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Bumper  Fruit  Crop  at  Record  Prices. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox. 


INIMUM  PRICES  on  pears,  freestone  peaches,  apricots,  figs  and 
prunes  are  established  by  the  opening  prices  of  the  Associa- 
tions on  dried  fruits.  The  amount  to  be  shipped  or  canned  will 
still  depend  on  the  prices  the  market  is  willing  to  offer  above 
this  relative  basis.  And  that  market  is  governed  by  supply  and 
demand  for  fresh  or  canned  fruits. 

For  instance,  at  an  average  price  of  15  cents  for  dried  Muir  peaches, 
it  would  not  pay  to  sell  them  green  for  less  than  $55  a  ton  in  lugs.  Clings 
are  selling  at  $90  up.  With  dried  pears  at  18  cents,  green  Bartletts  would 
command  an  average  of  from  $65  to  $70  in  lugs — more  in  Lake  county 
where  a  special  article  is  turned  out  and  so  on.  Any  prices  beyond  such 
averages  would  tempt  more  men  to  ship  to  the  packers  or  canners. 

The  absence  of  heat  through  spring  and  early  summer  has  been  con- 
ducive to  improved  quality  in  all  fruits,  in  lessening  June  drop  and  in  de- 
ferring early  ripening.    Cherries  have  brought  unheard-of  prices,  as  high 


Berries- — The  acreage  in  berries  is  about  the  same  as  last  season,  and 
the  yield  is  fully  as  good  as  last  year's  to  date.  The  bush  berries  look  better 
than  last  year,  and  with  as  favorable  a  season  the  yield  in  the  Sebastopol 
region  may  run  10  per  cent  over  the  crop  of  1918  on  the  same  acreage- 

Pears  are  at  least  10  per  cent  better  than  last  year  and  they  are  excep- 
tionally clean  and  of  good  quality.  Neyer  have  pears  been  so  well  sprayed 
and  so  free  from  scab. 

Peaches — Throughout  the  State  are  a  banner  crop.  This  crop  is  esti- 
mated to  reach  450,000  tons  of  green  fruit.  Freestone  peaches  will  also 
create  a  record  in  the  dried  product.    This  crop  is  practically  assured. 

Apricots. — The  sum  total  of  this  crop  is  now  estimated  at  150,000  green 
tons,  or  85  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop.  The  quality  is  excellent,  except  in 
the  South,  where  little  thinning  has  been  done  and  the  load  of  fruit  is 
abnormal. 

Prunes. — The  prune  crop  this  year  is  expected  to  create  a  record  in 


These  ten-year-old  peaeh  trees  In  the  Hunt  Bros,  orchards  at  Linden  are  carrying  an  average 

as  15  cents  a  pound  in  unpacked  24-pound  lugs  has  been  obtained.  The 
market  for  them  has  been  very  fluctuating  though — the  low  point  being  6 
cents  for  soft  cherries.  This  may  have  been  due  to  a  number  of  ripe  ones 
being  sent  in,  due  to  shortness  of  pickers. 

Sixty  dollars  a  ton  doesn't  seem  to  interest  Malaga  grape  growers  in  the 
San  Joaquin.  They  made  such  a  clean-up  last  year  that  the  future  looks 
extra  rosy.  It  is  evident  that  this  price  is  not  based  on  the  value  of  the 
dried  article,  but  on  an  expected  demand.  The  large  shipments  of  this 
splendid  grape  last  fall  will  doubtless  have  extended  its  patrons  in  the 
East.  The  present  outlook  is  excellent — a  100  per  cent  crop. 

Crop  Estimates. 

Citrus  Fruits. — From  Butte  to  San  Diego  the  promise  for  citrus  fruits  is 
excellent.  There  is  a  good  summer  crop  of  lemons.  A  heavy  June  drop  is 
reported  from  Porterville,  but  an  ample  crop  remains.  The  average  June 
drop  is  not  abnormal. 

Olives — It  is  still  a  little  early  to  give  an  estimate. 

Baisins  and  Table  Grapes — The  Associated  Raisin  Company  estimate  this 
year's  crop  at  a  possible  200,000  tons  of  the  cured  article  or  100  per  cent  of 
a  crop,  allowing  for  the  increased  acreage  in  bearing  this  year — about  10,000 
acres. 


ring  fruit  clear  to  ground. 


12-ton  crop.    This  is  a  very  even  orchard  of  vase-shaped  tree" 

weight.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  tons  is  spoken  of  by  the 
Association  as  being  probable.  The  new  acreage  accounts  for  part  of  the 
large  increase.  The  June  drop  has  been  light  and  the  fruit  is  in  excellent 
condition. 

Apples. — All  over  the  State  apples  are  good  the  trees  in  A-l  condition 
and  clean.  White  Astrachans  are  now  being  picked  and  packed.  The  State 
crop  will  amount  to  about  7,500,000  boxes. 

Almonds. — The  Almond  crop  is  very  uneven — perhaps  75  per  cent  of 
normal.  The  quality,  however,  is  excellent  everywhere.  Twelve  million 
pounds  is  the  expected  yield  for  this  year  for  the  State. 

Walnuts. — The  Walnut  Growers'  Association  estimate  that  the  State  will 
produce  25,000  tons  of  walnuts  this  year — a  full  crop. 

Labor  Scare  and  High  Priced. 
Every  fruit  district  is  making  what  arrangements  it  can  either  individ- 
ually or  collectively  for  labor  during  the  fruit  harvests.  The  large  growers 
are  providing  accommodations  and  every  inducement  to  attract  pickers  for 
the  short  period  they  are  needed  and  the  canneries  are  doing  the  same. 
Grape  men  will  be  from  7,000  to  8,000  hands  shy  except  for  importation  in 
the  raisin  district  and  some  of  the  table-grape  growers  are  arranging  for 
the  women  who  served  in  the  Women's  Land  Army  last  year. 
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EDITORIAL. 


PERMANENCY  OF  PEACE. 

1  T  IS  becoming  very  trite  to  say,  in  contemporary 
*  editorial  preachments,  that  permanent  peace 
must  rest  upon  good  will:  still,  not  having  previ- 
ously delivered  our  pen  of  the  sentiment,  we  must 
do  it  now — for  fear  of  losing  our  place  in  the  peace- 
pageant.  We  presume  it  is  true;  it  is  certainly  old 
enough  to  be  true.  Good  will  was  a  congenital  en- 
dowment of  the  human  race,  for  the  Creator,  himself 
the  supreme  embodiment  of  good-will,  made  man 
in  his  own  image,  and  pronounced  his  creation  very 
good.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  with  our  finite 
minds  to  see  how  this  creative  judgment  was  fully 
justified,  for  there  was  in  the  first  Edenic  genera- 
tion— 

"Murder  most  roul,  as  in  the  best  it  is; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange  and  unnatural." 

But  it  has  also  been  always  claimed  that  it  was  the 
potentiality  of  good  will  and  the  freedom  to  choose 
to  develop  it  which  made  man  godlike — not  that  he 
was  made  good  against  his  will. 

We  are  citing  these  familiar  things  because,  so 
far  as  we  can  see,  they  constitute  the  only  hope  for 
permanency  in  the  peace  which  was  made  last 
week.  We  do  not  know  how  much  good  will  has 
ever  been  immediately  manifested  among  those  who 
made  peace  after  a  great  war.  It  is  possibly  only 
to  be  expected  that  after  this  greatest  of  all  wars 
there  should  be  least  of  all  good  will  at  the  end  of 
it.  Here  are  two  declarations — one  for  the  victors 
and  the  other  for  the  vanquished,  which  seem  to 
fairly  represent  the  resources  of  good  will  on  both 
sides  at  this  moment: 

"The  treaty  of  peace  has  been  signed.  If  it  is 
ratified  and  acted  upon  in  full  and  sincere  execution 
of  its  terms,  it  will  furnish  the  starter  for  a  new 
order  of  affairs  in  the  world.  It  is  a  severe  treaty 
in  the  duties  and  penalties  it  imposes  upon  Ger- 
many, but  it  is  severe  only  because  the  great  wrongs 
done  by  Germany  are  to  be  righted  and  repaired ;  it 
imposes  nothing  that  Germany  cannot  do;  and  she 
can  regain  her  rightful  standing  in  the  world  by  the 
prompt  and  honorable  fulfillment  of  its  terms." — 
President  Wilson's  proclamation  of  peace,  June  28. 

"We  are  signing  without  mental  reservation.  What 
we  are  signing  will  be  carried  out.  The  German 
people  will  use  every  means  to  meet  the  terms. 
Germany  will  make  every  effort  to  prove  herself 
worthy  to  enter  the  league  of  nations."— Declara- 
tion of  Foreign  Minister  Mueller — German  signa- 
tory. 

There  is  no  gladness  of  speech  in  these  declara- 
tions. There  was  no  gladness  either  of  tongue  or  of 
hand  on  the  occasion  of  signing  of  the  peace-treaty 
to  which  they  refer.  The  event  was  planned  and 
pursued  without  opportunity  for  fraternization.  It 
was  simply  the  obsequies  of  Mars — with  Mercury 
and  Bacchus  locked  up  in  the  guard-house.  Will 
the  peace  be  permanent?  That  depends  upon  the 
potentiality  of  good  will  in  the  hearts  of  men  and 
of  nations.  It  may  grow  and  recreate  the  world. 
If  such  be  the  glorious  consummation,  coming  gen- 
erations may  rejoice.  Consciousness  of  having  done 
what  it  conceived  to  be  its  duty  to  the  world  must 
compensate  and  comfort  this  generation  for  its 
its  sufferings  and  sacrifices. 
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THE  OUTING  SEASON. 

With  war's  aftermath  mown  close  to  the  clods  by 
the  peace  treaty  and  with  John  Barleycorn  interned 
by  war-time  prohibition  until  demobilization  shall 
set  him  free  for  a  short  run  before  his  final  execu- 
tion in  January  next,  there  seems  nothing  for  the 
idle  urbanite  to  do  but  to  spin  out  upon  the  high- 
ways and  seek  diversion  in  the  open  country — with 
his  boot-leg  tanks  well  filled,  for  there  will  be  no 
uplift  in  the  things  which  the  wayside  service  sta- 
tions will  set  up.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  many 
to  return  to  the  old  California  custom  of  going  to 
the  country  before  July  1.  and  the  resorts  on  sea- 
shore, foothill  and  high  mountain  are  bettef  filled 
this  year  than  since  war-distractions  began.  The 
throngs  of  motorists  who  are  going  from  one  to  an- 
other of  them  over  the  concrete  highways  will  get 
some  exhilaration  from  the  thought  that  California 
will  build  forty  million  dollars'  worth  more  of  them 
— as  was  strongly  voted  at  the  special  election  on 
July  1.  This  additional  inducement  to  tourist  in- 
dulgences in  California  will  round  out  our  popula- 
tion, by  compensation  for  the  withdrawal  of  win- 
ter-residents, and  demonstrate  California's  all-the- 
year  desirability,  to  a  development-advantage  which 
it  may  be  hard  to  overestimate.  Those  who  are 
watching  such  things  tell  us  that  600  overland-by- 
motor  parties  came  to  California  in  June,  and  that 
200  California  motors  carried  our  own  outing  citi- 
zens on  interstate  runs.  It  is  not  too  far-fetched 
to  claim  that  the  contact  with  so  much  fresh  air 
will  be  a  decided  benefit  to  our  classes  of  gilded 
Americans.  Our  population  will  surely  have  a 
tougher  upper  crust  than  in  the  old  days,  when 
gamboling  and  gambling,  in  resort  ball-rooms  and 
casinos,  were  the  fashionable  summer  recreations. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  overland 
railways  are  also  beginning  to  function  again  in 
the  popular  interest,  and  that  people  are  taking 
again  to  them  as  recreation-adjuncts — much  as  they 
dislike  government  rates,  regulations  and  reduced 
accommodations.  Limited  trains  are  running  in  two 
sections  on  all  overland  lines-  The  following  state- 
ment from  traffic  observers  is  interesting: 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  State  has  this  business 
been  so  heavy,  except  during  the  1915  summer  of 
the  Exposition.  The  railroads  believe  the  number 
of  tourists  this  summer  will  run  over  50,000.  Dur- 
ing the  first  twenty-five  days  of  June  16,820  tourists 
were  brought  here  from  Eastern  cities  and  Canada, 
and  during  the  closing  days  of  the  month  the  num- 
ber was  1,000  daily. 

This  is  very  fortunate,  both  for  California  and 
her  guests.  We  have  plenty  of  everything  which  is 
really  joyful  and  wholesome,  and  for  those  who 
think  they  must  have  something  else  there  is  the 
assurance  that  Mexico  is  not  far  away;  also  the 
possibility  that  there  may  be  foreign  light-ships 
anchored  over  three  miles  out  and  no  prohibition 
against  the  ancient  way  of  bringing  booze  in  skins 
— providing  they  are  your  own. 

EUROPE  NOT  YET  READY. 

The  summer  floating  population  of  the  country 
has  but  little  chance  to  make  a  long  trip  this  year, 
except  in  the  direction  of  California  or  Canada,  be- 
cause tropic-crossing  is  not  a  popular  summer  rec- 
reation and  because  Europe  is  practically  closed 
for  the  season  of  1919.  It  is  true  that  the  Belgians 
issued  a  formal  invitation  to  tourists  and  other 
western  countries  of  the  continent  of  Europe  might 
like  some  reparation  in  the  form  of  an  Amer- 
ican invasion,  but  for  all  that,  Americans  cannot  go 
in  any  quantity  this  year.  The  State  Department  at 
Washington  announces  that  tourist  travel  to  France 
will  not  be  permitted  before  next  year,  in  this  way : 

Business  men  will  be  permitted  to  send  agents  to 
any  European  country'  following  the  signing  of  the 
peace  treaty,  but  restrictions  as  to  the  return  trip 
will  continue  in  force  because  of  the  needs  of  space 
for  soldiers  and  civilian  War  Department  em- 
ployees. Measures  to  prevent  undue  travel  to  Great 
Britain  also  will  be  continued  as  transportation  and 
economic  conditions  in  Great  Britain  still  are  far 
from  normal. 

These  facts  are  in  a  way  fortunate.  Americans 
would  probably  rebel  against  being  kept  at  home 
arbitrarily,  but  while  purposeful  business  travel 
will  fill  ships  returning  after  bringing  westward 
cargoes  of  our  soldiers,  there  should  be  no  merely 
sight-seeing  travel  allowed.  Besides,  it  seems  silly 
to  appeal  to  American  farmers  to  produce  their 
utmost  because  Europe  is  hungry  and  then  send 
shiploads  of  American  tourists  to  go  abroad  to  eat 
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up  shiploads  of  relief-supplies  at  a  fearful  profit  to 
European  hotel-keepers.  Let'  American  tourists 
swing  around  the  circles  in  this  country',  and  spar*' 
themselves  the  sensations  of  seeing  Europe  in  phys- 
ical desolation  and  social  tumult.  Let  them  rest 
and  grow  fat  upon  the  food-supplies  which  our  pro- 
ducers have  secured  at  unusual  cost  and  effort  It 
will  help  crop-producers  to  recover  their  unusual 
outlays  for  labor,  implements  and  supplies  because 
American  transportation,  purveying  and  catering 
will  be  kept  busy.  The  patriotic  American  should 
see  very  clearly  that  it  is  not  alone  a  question  of 
"seeing  America  first,"  but  of  paying  Americans 
first.   

MAINTENANCE  OF  PRICES 

Those  who  look  at  American  affairs  from  the 
financial  angle  seem  to  agree  that  prices  of  com- 
modities are  likely  to  remain  high  for  several  years, 
if  not  permanently,  and  therefore  people  should  not 
postpone  investment  in  building,  in  merchandizing, 
in  manufacturing  and  in  general  enterprise  for  fear 
that  "prices  will  drop  on  them"  before  they  can  get 
a  turn-over.  We  presume  the  view  is  mostly  right, 
because,  of  course,  if  every  one  postpones  doin.i; 
things  nothing  will  be  done,  and  then  we  should 
have  a  slump  and  no  mistake  about  it.  Therefore,  it 
is  proper  to  exhort  everyone  who  is  doing  useful 
things  to  keep  busy  and  get  more  busy,  and  the  as- 
surance of  price-maintenance  is  the  best  possible 
basis  for  such  exhortation.  The  Oakland  Bank  of 
Savings  puts  the  current  view  of  financiers  in  these 
words  in  its  June  statement: 

A  new  price  level  has  definitely  arrived  in  the 
United  States  and  it  looks  as  though  it  had  come  to 
stay.  While  there  is  a  downward  tendency,  it  will 
probably  be  years  before  there  is  any  material 
change  in  the  present  high  prices.  One  by  one  the 
wheels  of  industry  are  beginning  to  move  in  rhythm 
with  the  growing  belief  that  the  present  prices  are 
so  substantially  supported  by  sound  economic  bas- 
tions that  further  waiting  is  hopeless. 

This  is  probably  a  reference  to  the  old,  funda- 
mental and  orthodox  argument  that  the  doubled 
supply  of  currency  and  credit  dollars  will  maintain 
prices  until  each  of  them  is  brought  back  to  the 
gold  dollar  basis,  its  purchasing  power  doubled  and 
prices  halved  to  match.  We  are  not  sure  that  this 
has  ever  happened,  and  it  may  not  be  the  fault  of 
the  argument,  but  the  working  of  the  argument  may 
have  been  interfered  with  by  the  many  new  facts 
and  conditions  of  life  which  have  intruded  while  it 
was  trying  to  come  true.  For  this  or  other  reasons 
it  does  not  appear  that  prices  have  ever  fully  re- 
ceded to  a  former  level,  and  the  degraded  dollar  has 
never  been  fully  to  blame  for  the  rise  of  prices  nor 
the  ennobled  dollar  praised  for  their  partial  reces- 
sion. 

The  relation  of  the  maintenance  of  prices,  which 
we  presume  these  learned  economists  and  financiers 
are  largely  right  about,  is  that  probably  most  of  the 
things  which  the  farmer  has  to  buy  will  decline  in 
price  slowly  and  in  small  degree,  while  the  prices 
of  the  things  which  the  farmer  has  to  sell  may  fall 
about  his  ears  any  minute.  And  the  reason  for  this 
is  not  the  fortune  or  misfortune  of  the  dollar  so 
much  as  it  is  organization,  which  will  not  let  the 
dollar  act  as  the  economists  expect  it  to.  "Cost 
plus  profit"  is  the  price  of  the  merchant  and  manu- 
facturer. Cost  of  living  plus  profit  is  the  price  of 
labor.  The  farmer  pays  both  these  costs  and 
profits.  Proper  organization  and  insistence  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  say:  "My  price  is  all  costs 
plus  my  profit."  Lack  of  organization  forces  him 
to  say:  "What  will  you  give?" 

Permanent  peace  is  deeply  involved  in  this  prop- 
osition— for  permanent  peace  must  rest  upon  good 
will,  and  good  will  is  a  product  of  a  square  deal 
among  men.  This  is  what  agriculture  has  always 
contended  for  in  a  careless,  sentimental  way.  Now 
that  the  world  is  being  reconstructed,  there  should 
be  organization  to  secure  it. 

California  Weather  Record. 

The  fouowing  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  funiiHhed 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 

ending  July  1.  1919. 

 RainfaU   Temperatufr 


Past  Seasonal  Normal  ,  W"*, 

Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   00  .00  .00  02  50 

Red  Bluff   00  .00  .00  100  00 

Sacramento  00  .00  .00  96  <52 

San  Francisco  00  .00  .00  S3  48 

San  Luis  Obispo  00  .00  .00  80  44 

Los  Angeles  OA  .00  .00  82  56 

San  Diego  00  .00  .00  72  62 

Reno.  Nevada  00  .00  .00  00  46 

Winnemucca   00  .00  .00  04  44 

Tonopah  00  .00  .00  88  56 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

Bj  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Mnst  Give  Fall  Name  and  AddreM. 

Navel  on  Trifoliata. 

To  the  lEditor:  About  8  years  ago  I  planted  6 
acres  of  navel  orange  trees  and,  probably  through 
lack  of  sufficient  water  they  have  not  shown 
sufficient  growth,  although  they  have  a  healthy 
foliage.  They  now  average  about  4^  feet  high. 
I  have  learned  recently  that  they  were  budded 
on  trifoliata  stock,  which  was  experimented  with 
about  that  time  but  has  since  been  found  un- 
satisfactory and  its  use  discontinued.  Should  the 
trees  be  uprooted  or  will  they  ever  make  a  decent 
sized  tree  with  proper  care? — Subscriber,  Lemon 
'  Cove. 

The  treses  must  now  be  about  ten  years  from  the 
seed,  and  such  a  tree  about  4%  feet  high  impresses 
us  as  very  nearly  worthless  for  it  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  break  out  any  decently  free  growth  from 
such  case-hardened  stems  and  laterals  as  they  must 
have.  It  is  true  that  trifoliata  roots  have  been 
largely  discontinued  except  for  dwarf  varieties,  like 
tangerines,  etc-,  but  they  cannot  be  charged  with 
such  radical  dwarfing  as  you  describe.  On  land 
uniformly  moist  they  do  support  a  good-sized 
standard-variety  tree  and  for  some  time  the  claim 
against  them  of  dwarfing  was  strenuously  dis- 
puted— though  now  generally  conceded.  In  your 
case  it  seems  more  likely  that  your  dwarfs  are  not 
chargeable  to  the  roots  so  much  as  to  trying  to 
grow  oranges  by  dry-farming,  and  it  is  possible  that 
If  you  had  tried  it  on  anything  less  hardy  than 
trifoliata  you  wouold  not  have  any  orange  trees  at 
all  by  this  time.  Unless  you  have  secured  adequate 
irrigation  you  had  better  retire  from  citrus  growing 
and  if  you  now  have  water  our  notion  is  that  you 
would  arrive  at  profitability  sooner  by  replanting 
with  trees  on  standard  roots  than  is  possible  by 
undertaking  to  force  the  trees  you  now  have  to 
do  anything.  And  that  conclusion  is  not  based  so 
much  on  the  trifoliata  as  it  is  upon  the  general 
fact  that  the  trees  have  been  so  hopelessly  dwarfed 
by  hardship.  Their  root-system  is  probably  as  piti- 
ful as  their  top-growth — so  you  practically  have 
the  whole  thing  to  make  over. 

Fertilizers  for  Particular  Crops. 

To  the  Editor:  What  are  the  best  fertilizers  for 
raspberries,  blackberries,  loganberries,  gooseber- 
ries, currants,  cherries  and  strawberries?  Also  for 
peas,  beans,  corn,  cabbage  and  potatoes?  When 
should  they  be  applied,  and  how?  I  have  used  land 
plaster  (gypsum)  without  particular  results.  What 
do  you  know  about  sulphur  as  a  fertilizer  for  the 
crops  mentioned  above? — G.  M.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  whole  question  of  what  particular  fertilizers 
particular  crops  require  and  what  particular  ser- 
vice particular  fertilizing  substances  render  to 
plants,  is  up  in  the  air.  The  scientific  basis  of  pre- 
scription is  unsettled  and  investigators  have  taken 
to  aeroplanes,  which  will  strike  the  ocean  with 
Hawker  or  land  in  an  Irish  bog  with  Alcock,  or 
alight  like  a  bird  in  Hyde  Park,  no  one  can  now  tell. 
It  seems  likely  that  all  the  plants  you  name  must 
be  given  the  same  things  in  ample  supply,  with  soil 
in  proper  culture  and  moisture  adequate.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  we  shall  have  to  plump  down  the  whole 
menu,  just  as  they  do  at  a  railway  eating  station, 
and  let  each  hungry  organism  grab  what  it  likes. 
The  reason  why  you  do  not  get  results  from  gypsum 
(which  has  only  lime  and  sulphur)  perhaps  lies  in 
the  fact  that  you  are  laying  out  milk-toast  for  or- 
ganisms which  have  an  appetite  for  ham  and  eggs. 
We  do  not  know  much  about  sulphur — except  that 
recent  experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  a  very 
necessary  and  sometimes  a  very  profitable  thing  to 
the  plant  grower,  while  not  long  ago  the  scientists 
held  it  to  be  negligible.  We  are  aiming  to  get  our 
readers  abreast  of  this  very  intricate  and  con- 
stantly changing  science  of  fertilization  by  present- 
ing to  them  the  series  on  "Fertilizers  and  Fertiliza- 
tion," by  Dr.  C.  B.  Lipman,  in  our  current  issues. 
These  articles  may  not  appear  in  every  issue,  but 
they  will  be  consecutively  numbered  so  readers  may 
know  the  sequence  and  not  miss  any.  The  result 
will  not  be  the  use  of  less  fertilization  but  perhaps 
more  and  with  better  results  and  less  disappoint- 
ment than  hitherto. 

Treatment  of  a  Garden  Cherry  Tree. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cherry  tree  in  my  yard, 
about  8  or  9  years  old,  which  is  discharging  a  sub- 
stance which  forms  a  gum,  mostly  on  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  and  branches  that  are  right  off  the  trunk. 


I  have  been  informed  that  if  the  tree  does  not  re- 
ceive some  kind  of  a  treatment  that  it  will  die,  and 
wish  you  would  inform  me  what  is  to  be  done.  Do 
they  prune  cherry  trees?  I  have  talked  with  sev- 
eral people  who  say  no. — Amateur,  San  Francisco. 

Gumming  of  cherry  trees  on  the  trunk's  main 
branches  and  in  the  crotches  of  the  two,  is  gener- 
ally due  to  natural  bark  defects  and  does  not  nec- 
essarily indicate  disease  nor  lack  of  thrift  in  the 
tree.  Such  gum  is  softened  and  can  be  easily  re- 
moved during  winter  rains,  or  may  be  wet  with 
your  garden  hose  until  it  can  be  removed  easily. 
It  is  not  good  for  the  tree  to  have  the  bark  covered 
by  extensions  of  the  gum-flow,  but  the  tree  is  not 
likely  to  be  killed  by  it. 

Cherry  trees  should  be  pruned  when  young  so  as 
to  prevent  close  forking,  for  such  sharp-angled 
crotches  are  apt  to  gum,  while  branches  which 
start  out  at  a  wide  angle,  or  more  horizontally, 
join  the  barks  of  trunk  and  branch  better  and  do 
not  gum.  Pruning  of  cherry  trees  after  attaining 
bearing  age  consists  chiefly  in  removing  weak  or 
interfering  branches  and  not  in  cutting  back.  As 
a  garden  tree  the  cherry  takes  a  natural  and  sat- 
isfactory form  with  very  little  pruning  after  it  has 
been  induced  to  head  tow  by  cutting  back  at  plant- 
ing. 

Non-Opening  Rosebuds. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  twig,  with  leaves  and  a 
bud,  from  a  rose  bush  which  was  brought  from 
Auburn,  California,  a  few  years  ago.  It  buds  pro- 
fusely every  year,  but  not  one  bud  has  opened  out 
well,  nor  even  half-opened,  any  year  since  we  have 
had  it.  I  do  not  find  any  insects  in  the  bush.  Do 
you  think  the  bush  needs  fertilizing  or  re-planting? 
— L.  C,  Nevada. 

The  growth  is  s4im  and  the  leaves  thin,  but  free 
from  pest  and  disease.  The  bud  tissue  is  normal 
but  rather  scant  and  weak.  It  is  possible  that 
there  is  lack  of  sap-pressure  and  if  so,  it  may  be 
due  to  soil  unsuited  to  the  rose.  The  non-opening 
of  buds  is,  however,  characteristic  of  some  varieties, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  growing  conditions, 
and  seems  to  be  due  to  aerial  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  humidity  which  do  not  favor  full  de- 
velopment of  the  flower  even  though  the  bush  be 
vigorous.  If  you  wish  to  try  an  experiment,  knock 
both  heads  out  of  a  barrel  (or  both  ends  out  of  a 
large  box)  and  enclose  the  bush,  covering  the  top 
closely  with  white  cloth.  Water  inside  frequently 
and  create  a  moist  atmosphere  and  see  if  you  can 
force  the  opening  of  the  buds.  If  you  do  not  care 
to  experiment,  replace  the  bush  with  a  cutting  or 
a  rooted  bush  of  some  kind  which  does  bloom  well 
under  your  conditions.  Some  rose  bushes  are  like 
some  men — they  never  seem  to  be  worth  the  trouble 
of  raising  them. 

Anthracnose  of  Currant. 

To  the  Editor:  The  leaves  of  my  cherry  currants 
look  rusty  and  drop  off.  They  look  as  if  suffering 
for  want  of  water,  but  the  soil,  a  sandy  loam,  is  in 
good  moist  shape.  The  fruit  buds  to  a  great  ex- 
tent fall  off  and  what  fruit  there  is  left  is  imper- 
fect. What  is  the  matter  and  what  remedy  could 
I  apply? — J.  T.,  Santa  Rosa. 

It  is  an  anthracnose — apparently  caused  by  the 
fungus  Pseusopeziza  ribis.  If  this  is  the  proper 
identification  of  the- organism  it  is  an  old  causative 
of  disease  with  currants  at  the  East  and  in  Europe. 
It  is  not  the  same  fungus  affecting  berries  in  your 
region  which  was  discussed  and  prescribed  for  in 
our  issue  of  April  5th  by  H.  J.  Schnabel  of  Sebas- 
topol,  but  similar  treatment  will  prevail  against  it. 
Falling  leaves  should  be  raked  up  and  burned. 
Dormant  spraying  with  Bordeaux  or  lime-sulphur 
just  before  the  buds  start  ought  to  largely  reduce 
the  trouble,  but  it  may  be  that  a  summer  spray- 
ing may  be  required-  This  must  be  determined  by 
experience. 

Abnormal  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  cause  of  potato  vines 
growing  very  tall  with  dark  green  leaves  and  blos- 
soming almost  all  summer  and  very  heavy  vines. 
They  had  lots  of  large  potatoes  but  they  were  all 
joined  together  and  my  vines  look  as  though  they 
are  going  to  be  the  same  this  year. — Reader,  Coul- 
terville. 

There  is  probably  some  lack  of  adaptation  of  the 
variety  you  are  trying  to  grow  to  your  growing 
conditions,  or  you  may  be  using  too  much  manure. 
See  if  your  neighbors  have  varieties  which  behave 
better  or  get  enough  of  several  varieties  from  the 
seed-potato  dealers  for  next  year's  planting,  and 
try  them  out.  Do  not  use  seed-spuds  from  plants 
which  behave  as  you  describe. 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING? 

We  have  a  number  of  men  who  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  oor  circulation  department,  looking  after  our 
renewals  and  securing  new  subscribers.  They  enjoy 
the  work  and  are  making  good  money. 

We  can  use  a  few  more  men,  and  if  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  your  present  work  and  feel  that  you  can 
earn_  more  money,  perhaps  we  have  just  what  you  are 
looking  for.  Anyway,  it  won't  do  any  harm  to  Inves- 
tigate. 

So  if  you  have  an  automobile  and  are  free  to  travel; 
if  you  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  and  believe  that 
you  can  successfully  present  our  paper  to  the  people, 
write  us  about  yourself  and  we  will  give  you  full  par- 
ticulars. 


Co*  Their  Heads  Off! 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  apple,  plum  and  cherry 
trees.  Most  of  the  apple  and  cherry  trees  bear 
well,  but  a  few  apple  trees  do  not  bear  at  all,  or 
even  have  blossoms,  although  fifteen  years  old. 
The  growth  of  new  wood  is  thrifty  each  year,  and 
the  trees  have  a  healthy  appearance.  Other  trees 
within  sixty  feet  have  a  large  set  of  apples  this 
year,  so  I  will  have  to  prop  up  the  limbs.  The 
soil  appears  the  same  throughout  the  orchard. 
These  trees  have  had  the  same  cultivation  and  were 
planted  at  the  same  time  as  the  other  apple  trees. 
What  is  the  matter?  Why  don't  they  blossom  and 
bear  fruit?  They  look  too  good  to  root  out-  What 
shall  I  do  with  them? — G.  M.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

You  may  have  secured  a  few  trees  of  a  variety 
which  is  sterile  under  your  conditions,  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  they  slipped  the  bud  or  the  root- 
graft  in  the  nursery,  and  you  have  therefore  a 
bunch  of  seedlings  which  may  never  bear  or  be 
worth  anything  if  they  did.  Have  them  top-grafted 
next  winter  with  scions  from  your  own  trees  which 
are  most  productive  and  profitable. 

Strawberry  Expectations. 

To  the  Editor:  What  returns  could  one  reason- 
ably expect  from  an  acre  of  strawberries?  I  know 
that  it  will  vary  a  great  deal  with  the  care,  climate, 
season,  variety,  etc.  But  what  I  want  to  know  is. 
what  would  be  a  fair  average?  Would  $309  an 
acre  be  too  much  to  expect?  I  have  an  acre  of 
soil,  fine  brown  loam,  about  18  inches  deep;  below 
that  a  pretty  hard  clay  subsoil  with  a  little  sand 
through  it.  There  is  plenty  of  water  from  an  arte- 
sian well  for  irrigation.  It  looks  to  me  like  a 
pretty  good  place  for  strawberries  if  they  would 
pay  enough. — H.  K.,  Ventura  county. 

The  figure  you  name  is  certainly  a  reasonable 
expectation  and  you  might  do  much  better.  Your 
soil  and  water  conditions  are  excellent.  Other  mat- 
ters to  figure  on  are  the  availability  and  cost  of 
picking-labor,  the  markets  you  will  supply,  and 
what  it  will  cost  to  deliver  to  them. 

Red-Humps  Have  Aeroplanes. 

To  the  Editor:  The  red-humped  caterpillars  are 
bothering  my  plum  trees.  Can  I  keep  the  adults 
from  getting  up  into  the  trees  to  lay  eggs  if  I  put 
a  band  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees?  The  early 
caterpillars  have  gone  into  the  pupal  stage  now 
and  are  down  in  the  ground.  Can  I  keep  the 
adults  down  so  there  will  be  no  more  eggs  to  hatch 
out?— E.  M.  A.,  Exeter. 

You  cannot  interfere  with  this  pest  by  bands  on 
the  trees.  The  full-grown  caterpillars  drop  to  the 
ground  as  you  state.  They  will  stick  around  the 
ground  surface  until  next  May  or  June,  when  they 
will  transform  into  moths,  which  have  good  wings 
and  have  no  trouble  rising  to  the  leaves  for  egg 
laying.  Banding  to  keep  down  moths  which  trans- 
form in  the  ground  is  only  useful  with  species  of 
which  the  perfect  female  moth  is  wingless — as  in 
the  case  of  the  canker-worm  moth. 

Interior  Valley  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  the  climatic  conditions  of 
the  Tulare  foothills  suitable  for  walnuts?  Out 
temperatures  reach  to  105  and  108  degrees. — Sub- 
scriber, Lemon  Cove. 

The  French  varieties  on  the  California  black  wal- 

i 

nut  root  are  doing  well  under  such  temperatures 
as  you  indicate,  but  there  is  little  hope  of  satisfac- 
tory results  unless  you  have  good  depth  of  soil 
and  a  sufficient  moisture  supply.  The  trees  may 
stand  hard  conditions  in  many  places  where  tlny 
would  yield  no  profit. 

Red-Headed  Linnets  and  Berries. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  of  an  easy  way 
to  destroy  the  red-heailed  linnet?  It  is  very  ex- 
pensive to  shoot  them  at  the  present  prices  of  am- 
munition. These  birds  are  of  no  use,  and  we  just 
cannot  grow  a  berry  2rnp,  as  they  do  away  with 
all  the  fruit— W.  H.  G.,  Loyalton. 

We  know  of  no  satisfactory  protection  except 
covering  with  mosquito  netting,  and  that  is  imprac- 
ticable with  a  commercial  crop.  This  has  been  an 
unsolved  problem  for  decades.  If  some  one  is  goins 
to  get  the  answer,  will  he  kindly  hurry  up! 
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Plan  for  Farms  Without  Prepayments. 


(Written  for  Parlflc  Burul  Press  by  Hon.  Harry  rolslry,  Aisrmblyinan  Fifth  District.) 


The  object  of  all  the  land  settle- 
ment laws  is  to  provide  homes  for  re- 
turning soldiers,  and  to  help  needy 
persons  to  get  homes  for  themselves. 
It  will  be  evident  that  the  acts,  as  in- 
terpreted by  those  who  have  the  exe- 
cution of  them  in  charge,  will  not  help 
one  per  cent  of  the  returning  soldiers- 
The  requirement  that  any  one,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
must  have  something  like  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  will  shut  out  all  of  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  benefited.  The 
one  who  can  become  a  settler  must  be 
one  who  is  doing  well,  is  out  of  debt, 
and  has  more  than  one  thousand  dol- 
lars in  the  bank.  Dr.  Mead  tries  to 
explain,  in  your  issue  of  May  31,  that 
there  is  not  that  requirement.  But 
from  his  own  statement  in  the  example 
he  gives,  he  requires  a  payment  of  15 
per  cent  of  the  purchase  price.  It 
does  not  change  this  fact  for  him  to 
itemize  the  account,  as  so  much  on 
the  land,  something  else  for  improve- 
ments, etc.  The  improvements  can 
not  be  separated  from  the  land. 

The  person  who  can  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Durham  plan  can 
buy  anywhere.  Dr.  Mead  mentions 
that  the  State  will  plow  and  cultivate 
the  land  with  tractors,  and  in  other 
ways  save  the  settler  some  expense. 
But  different  subdivisions  in  this  State 
have  been  for  years  doing  this  for 
their  settlers.  They  have  also  pro- 
vided expert  advice  and,  further,  and 
better  than  the  State  is  doing,  have 
provided  grade  cows,  to  be  paid  for 
from  part  of  the  cream  checks  as 
they  come  in.  The  only  advantage  to 
the  settler,  as  I  have  stated  before,  is 
that  there  may  be  something  gained 
in  the  price,  and  that,  by  taxing  the 
rest  of  the  people,  longer  time  and 
lower  rates  of  interest  may  be  given 
to  the  one  fortunate  enough  to  be 
accepted  as  a  purchased. 

Those  who  have  been  writing  and 
advocating  the  land  settlement  laws 
seem  to  me  to  show  a  lamentable  ig- 
norance of  modern  American  methods 
of  handling  land.  They  have  traveled 
the  continent,  Australia,  England  and 
America,  but  like  most  travelers  have 
only  seen  the  surface-  They  have  not 
gone  into  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  land  business.  English  ways 
have  appealed  to  them,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Durham  plan  there  is  the 
provision  for  the  Farm  Laborers'  Al- 
lotments. This  is  a  little  thing,  but  we 
have  no  class  distinction  like  this  in 
America,  and  I  am  not  anxious  to  see 
it  come.  Sell  a  man  an  acre  if  he 
wants  to  buy,  but  do  not  class  him 
as  a  farm  laborer. 

Are  Advanced  Payments  Necessary? 

But  is  it  necessary,  or  is  it  custo- 
mary, to  require  the  settler  to  make 
a  large  per  cent  payment  in  advance? 
The  United  States  Government,  in  its 
Pre-emption  and  Homestead  laws,  did 
not  require  an  advance  payment.  Yet 
this  was  the  largest  land  settlement 
plan  ever  undertaken.  It  is  said  that 
■  the  land  was  unimproved,  but  for  im- 
proved land  the  difference  should  be 
that  there  would  be  larger  payments 
required.  Under  that  plan,  however, 
millions  were  able  to  obtain  homes. 
But  it  is  not  the  payment  of  a  large 
deposit  that  makes  for  the  settler's 
success,  as  is  intanced  in  thousands 
of  cases  where  large  advance  pay- 
ment have  not  prevented  the  settler 
from  making  a  failure. 

In  the  private  schemes  the  10  per 
cent  advance  payment,  and  often  much 
more  than  that,  goes  to  the  selling 
agent,  so  that  as  between  the  owner 
of  the  land  and  the  buyer  there  is 
practically  no  payment  received.  And 
this  takes  no  account  of  the  advertis- 
ing charges.  The  fact  of  the  case  is 
a  great  per  cent  of  all  land  sales  are 
on  option,  usually  with  no  payment 
down,  or  only  a  nominal  amount.  Pos- 
session is  given  or  not  according  to 
the  contract.  For  instance,  a  pro- 
moter will  contract  with  the  owner  of 
a  suitable  tract  for  subdivision;  he 
will  plot  and  improve  the  tract,  and 
advertise  and  put  it  on  the  market.  He 
will  charge  the  settler  a  certain  per 
cent  cash  which  he  will  retain  to 
cover  his  expenses.    The  next  pay- 


ment, which  may  not  come  for  a  year, 
will  go  to  the  owner  of  the  land.  The 
owner  on  his  part  agrees  to  accept  the 
buyers'  contract  as  collateral,  and 
when  the  payments  are  completed 
gives  the  buyer  a  deed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  as  between  the 
owner  of  the  land  and  the  settler,  the 
owner  does  not  receive  payment  for 
some  time  after  the  settler  is  on  the 
land,  and  usually  after  he  has  an  op- 
portunity to  make  at  least  a  part  of 
it  from  the  produce  of  the  land.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  State, 
as  owner  of  a  tract  of  land,  will  not 
have  advertising  bills  to  pay,  and  will 
not  have  to  pay  the  promoter's  com- 
mission; and  can  afford  like  the  pri- 
vate owner,  to  sell  without  the  ad- 
vance payment,  and  wait  for  some 
months  to  give  the  settler  time  to 
work  some  of  his  payment  from  the 
soil. 

It  will  be  understood  that  any  land 
that  it  is  proposed  to  place  a  settler 
upon,  will,  if  the  proper-sized  tract 
and  the  right  kind  of  soil  and  climate, 
to  the  industrious  farmer,  produce  not 
only  enough  to  keep  his  family,  but 
also  enough  more  to  pay  for  the  land, 
if  given  a  reasonable  time.  And  no 
land  should  be  permitted  to  be  sold  to 
a  settler  unless  it  has  been  determined 
beforehand  that  it  will  do  so. 

Why  a  Not  Scheme  AYas  Proposed. 

Realizing  that  the  State  Land  Set- 
tlement Bill  would  not  be  of  any  ben- 
efit to  the  returning  soldiers,  the 
writer,  who  has  had  some  experience 
in  handling  real  estate,  after  consult- 
ing with  some  of  the  most  successful 
dealers  in  the  State,  men  who  have 
been  placing  people  on  land  for  years, 
outlined  a  bill  amending  the  Land  Set- 
tlement Law.  We  had  the  advice  of  a 
number  of  prominent  attorneys  as  to 
the  legal  questions  involved,  some 
even  giving  weeks  of  valuable  time; 
but  their  motives  were  patriotic  As- 
sembly Bill  596  was  the  result,  but  it 
failed  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  Sen- 
ate- It  amended  the  law  so  that  the 
State  could  buy  an  option,  the  same 
as  the  realty  dealer,  and  sell  on  con- 
tract. This  made  it  applicable  to  any 
part  of  the  State  and  would  have  per- 
mitted the  owner  of  the  land  to  carry 
the  burden  of  the  debt  instead  of  the 
State. 

But  it  is  said  that  unless  the  set- 
tler has  a  money  interest  in  the  land 
he  may  not  stick.  And  around  this 
statement  range  all  the  arguments 
against  giving  the  returning  soldier, 
or  the  poor  man,  a  chance.  I  have 
shown  that  in  practice  the  owner  of 
the  land  is  willing  to  wait,  and  usually 
does  wait,  some  time.  It  is  also  known 
that  a  large  advance  payment  does 
not  always  hold  the  settler.  So  we 
finally  get  down  to  the  selection  of  the 
person,  his  character,  ability,  experi- 
ence, family,  health,  etc.  All  this  can 
be  easily  gone  into,  and  should  be 
done  even  if  he  had  enough  money  to 
buy  outright. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  give  a  man  a 
deed  outright,  but  to  give  him  a 
show  and  a  chance  to  put  his  labor 
and  that  of  his  family  against  the  in- 
vestment of  the  State  or  the  land- 
owner. Owners  will  rent  land  for  a 
share  of  the  crop  and  wait  until  after 
harvest  before  they  get  their  money. 
Now  if  this  was  a  sale  of  the  land, 
the  part  called  rent  would  go  to  the 
owner,  as  a  payment  on  the  purchase. 
Under  this  plan  the  first  payment  is 
only  deferred  for  a  part  of  the  season. 

There  are  many  deserving  men  of 
good  character,  men  of  their  word, 
who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  often 
not  their  fault,  have  been  unabel  to 
get  a  start,  who  if  given  a  chance  will 
make  good.  The  chance  of  getting  a 
home  of  their  own  is  for  many  people 
the  greatest  ambition  that  they  have, 
and  It  would  be  the  greatest  incentive 
that  could  be  provided  to  get  them  to 
stick.  The  man  with  money,  who  can 
buy  elsewhere,  may  give  up  easily. 
It  will  be  said  that  irresponsible 
people  will  be  taking  advantage  of  a 
proposal  of  this  kind.  Yet,  under  this 
contract  plan,  there  Is  a  way  to  give 
them  a  tryout,  and  if  they  do  not 


make  good,  there  is  not  much  loss, 
the  land  is  still  there  plus  any  work 
that  may  have  been  done  by  the  set- 
tler. But  should  we  fail  to  provide 
for  our  soldier  boys  because  there 
may  be  some  among  them  who  may 
not  come  up  to  our  expectations,  es- 
pecially when  there  Is  no  chance  for 
loss  in  giving  them  a  trial;  and 
should  many  willing,  competent  men, 
often  with  families  able  to  help,  be 
turned  down  because  there  are  some 
who  sometimes  may  fail?  Many 
writers  and  professional  men  appear 
to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the  heart 
of  the  common  people.  The  differ- 
ence between  us  may  be  stated  in  this 
way:  the  Land  Settlement  Board  must 
have  money.  While  I  would  capital- 
ize the  settler's  character,  experience 
and  ability  to  work,  in  my  plan  the 
first  payment  would  be  deferred  for 
a  few  months  and  probably  would 
not  be  so  large.  But  in  one  way  the 
settler  on  the  Durham  plan,  and  in  the 
one  proposed,  would  be  on  the  same 
footing.  They  would  both  be  without 
money,  since  under  the  Land  Settle- 
ment plan  the  State  would  probably 
have  taken  all  the  settler's  money  in 
the  first  payment. 

The  Fonrteen  Counties  Plan. 
The  outline  of  the  Fourteen  Coun- 
ties Plan  is  this:  Suppose  that  a  man, 
for  instance,  with  a  family  of  boys, 
who  is  a  farmer  by  experience,  comes 
and  states  that  he  wants  a  home,  can 
show  good  references,  is  willing  to 
work,  will  even  live  in  a  tent  until  he 
can  make  enough  to  build  a  cabin. 
Why  not  put  him  to  work;  if  neces- 
sary, sell  or  rent  him  some  stock,  let 
him  work  the  tract  that  will  eventu- 
ally become  his  own-  Take  a  share 
of  the  proceeds  of  his  labor  and  ap- 


ply it  on  his  purchase  price;  give  him 
time;  if  his  disposition  is  to  make 
good,  and  every  year  his  interest  in 
the  home  will  become  greater  until 
finally  it  is  paid  for.  Usually  one 
member  of  the  family  will  get  work 
outside  while  the  remainder  of  the 
family  stay  on  the  land.  We  have  a 
contented  settler  who  otherwise  would 
never  have  been  able  to  get  a  home  of 
his  own.  There  may  be  something 
altruistic  about  this,  but  it  is  plain, 
practical  business  just  the  same. 
Red  Bluff,  June  18. 


SUMMER  PIU  NLNG  YOl  \l.  HUM  >. 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  your  advice 
on  prune  trees  that  are  now  in  their 
fifth  year's  growth.  They  have  their 
scaffolding  of  six  limbs,  but  this  year 
we  pruned  lightly.  They  are  strong, 
vigorous  trees  on  deep  soil,  and  if  it 
is  desirable,  I  wish  them  summer- 
pruned,  but  I  want  the  fruit  if  it  is 
possible  to  get  it  during  these  un- 
heard-of prices — Mrs.  D.  F„  Santa 
Rosa. 

,  Assuming  that  they  are  French 
prunes  and  not  Sugars,  they  should 
not  be  topped  any  more  and  need  no 
summer-pruning  except  to  remove 
undesirable  suckers.  If  you  have 
some  low-growing  suckers  that  you 
wish  to  convert  into  fruiting  wood, 
they  should  be  nipped  back  now.  Oth- 
erwise only  crossing  or  other  unde- 
sirable growth  need  be  removed.  Let 
them  come  into  bearing. 


Arsenate  of  lime  may  be  used  in 
place  of  the  more  expensive  arsenate 
of  lead,  but  should  not  be  used  o« 
plants  with  delicate  foliage,  such  a.« 

the  stone  fruits. 


THIS  LICHT.5TEEL 

CUFF  BRACKET 

DOES  IT ' 

WW 
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All  wood  vertical  grain, 
plenty  of  spread. 


Are  you  a 
Cave  Man? 

—of  rourne  not— then  Trhy 
■  ■  —  ■  -   the  Cave  Man's  toolnf 

Do  you  know  that  until  the 

OECURITY 

Lad  d  er 

was  patented  there  had 
been  practically  no  real 
improvements  over  the  lad- 
der the  cave-man  used  in 
the  stone  age. 

Security  Ladders  are  built 
with  a  patented  steel  cuff- 
bracket  machine  -  wrapped 
around  stile  at  each  step-end, 
making  possible  the  slim, 
lithe  construction  that  com- 
bines strength  with  lightness, 
and  forever  does  away  with 
Ike  wobble. 

Will  ship  on  approval,  freight 
prepaid,  if  your  dealer  is  not  amour 
the  05  listed  in  Pacific  Rural  Press 

of  May  24th,  page  798. 

.].  It-  PATTEBSOH,  Mrr. 
72  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Cai. 


hem  meet  wo™  MMiiyifmyra 

5AWE  AliEMTi'  PROFOTS 

When  goods  are  sold  through  agents  or  middleman  you  ten  rest 
assured  thet  the  •gen+s'coTnmtssion  and  dealer's  profit  ere  added  to 
the  price  received  by  the  manufacturer, and  as**the  consumer  foots 
the  bills**  ha  pays  ell  these  profits  and  commissions. 

After  twenty- one  years  experience  with  agents  we  have  decided 
thet  m  the  future  we  will  sell  direct  fa  the  consumer  at  wholesale 
prices  giving  tha  buyer  all  these  profits  and  commissions. 

Therefore,  if  you  want  to  save  money(  BUY  AT  WHOLESALE 
and  at  the  same  time  gat  the 

&  si  {Wp  $m  tartit 

Write  for  catalog  N.  and  price  list  of  the 
P.K.W00E  DEEP  WELL  PROPELLER  PUMP 
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Community  Irrigation  Pumping  Succeeds. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  B.  E.  Hodges.) 


If  you  could  have  raised  eight  sacks 
of  wheat  this  year  on  well  summer- 
fallowed  land  under  the  Terra  Bella 
Irrigation  District,  how  much  more 
would  you  have  to  raise  to  make  a 
profit  by  use  of  the  irrigation  which 
has  recently  been  proved  a  success 
there?  A  lot  of  folks  didn't  figure  it 
out  as  we  do,  or  else  they  couldn't  get 
the  capital  or  help;  for  too  small  a 
percentage  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity. 

A  unique  irrigation  system  it  is,  hav- 
ing been  designed  to  irrigate  12,000 
acres  around  Terra  Bella  by  means  of 
community  pumps,  reservoirs,  pro- 
tected steel  pipes,  and  meters.  Most 
of  the  figures  used  in  this  article  are 
taken  from  various  articles  published 
by  the  Terra  Bella  News,  whose  ed- 
itor, Earle  R.  Clemens,  was  one  of  the 
chief  boosters  for  the  district,  and  who 
has  been  its  secretary  from  the  begin- 
ning. Estimates  were  made  and  the 
work  done  under  direction  of  Chief 
Engineer  Stephen  E.  Kieffer,  who  has 
done  work  of  a  similar  nature  at  va- 
rious places  in  the  West. 

The  district  was  organized  under  the 
Wright  Irrigation  Act  by  an  election 
August  7,  1915,  in  which  there  was  not 
an  opposing  vote.  The  first  water  was 
■delivered  late  in  1917,  but  owing 
chiefly  to  war  conditions  and  the  roll- 
ing character  of  the  land,  only  2,211% 
acres  were  served  last  season  besides 
the  municipal  and  domestic  water 
supplies.  People  seemed  to  think  that 
it  would  not  pay  to  irrigate  anything 
except  fruit  trees  and  gardens.  Those 
grain  growers  who  put  in  their  year's 
labor  and  use  of  the  land  for  half  a 
crop  or  less,  may  well  do  some  figur- 
ing and  call  for  water  next  season. 

Cost  of  Water  Reasonable. 

Plenty  of  water  is  available,  and  the 
more  acreage  benefited  by  it,  the  less 
will  be  the  cost  per  acre.  Viewed  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  water  in  dis- 
tricts with  gravity  flow,  it  was  more 
expensive  at  Terra  Bella,  thought  it 
was  less  expensive  than  individual 
pumps.  The  operating  cost,  paid  by 
users  only,  was  $7.30%  per  acre  foot 
of  water  in  the  1918  season,  but  there 
were  several  reasons  for  this  which 
will  not  operate  next  season,  and  cer- 
tain other  economies  may  be  put  into 
effect.  The  whole  district  was  as- 
sessed about  $4.00  an  acre  to  meet  in- 
terest on  $760,000  outstanding  bonds. 
The  four  dollars  per  acre  had  to  be 
paid  anyway,  and  if  the  use  of  an  acre 
foot  of  water  per  acre  would  increase 
the  wheat  crop  two  sacks  per  acre,  the 
extra  expenditure  would  show  a  hand- 
some profit  the  first  year.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  consider  the  cost  of 
leveling  or  contouring  for  irrigation, 
which  would  add  its  cost  to  the  value 
of  the  land,  increasing  the  charge 
against  the  crop  only  by  the  amount 
of  the  annual  interest  on  the  cost  of 
leveling. 

For  fruit,  there  is  no  question  as 
to  profitableness  of  irrigation  at  the 
costs  figured;  and  increased  planting 
is  expected  to  increase  use  of  water  so 


as  to  reduce  the  overhead  expense  per 
acre  foot.  Here  also  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  the  advisability  of  leveling 
or  contouring  for  irrigation. 

Water  Already  Developed. 

The  district  started  the  spring  irri- 
gation in  1918  with  ten  wells  in  the 
valley,  each  testing  100  to  177  miner's 
inches,  and  three  wells  and  an  infil- 
tration gallery  higher  up  on  Deer 
Creek.  This  gallery  is  interesting. 
Where  Deer  Creek  opens  out  into  the 
valley  3630  feet  of  coarse  open-jointed 
cement  pipes  have  been  laid  in  the 
sands  six  to  twelve  feet  below  the 
creek  bottom,  and  all  leading  to  a 
sump  whence  the  water  is  pumped. 
These  are  calculated  to  have  a  capac- 
ity of  250  miner's  inches  when  the 
water  level  is  about  them.  The  three 
wells  nearby  are  calculated  to  yield 
°.n  additional  100  inches. 


Boost  Water  to  Higher  Levels. 

Five  pumping  stations  deliver  water 
to  as  many  zones  at  elevations  vary- 
ing from  462  to  811  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  main  pumping  station 
takes  water  from  the  valley  wells  via 
26,720  feet  of  collecting  pipe,  varying 
from  ten  to  thirty  inches  in  diameter. 
It  delivers  water  to  about  1,700  acres 
and  also  pumps  up  to  Booster  No.  1 
from  which  about  9,000  acres  may  be 
irrigated.  Booster  No.  1  also  pumps 
up  to  stations  four  and  five-  Station 
four  delivers  to  two  different  zones 
including  800  acres  of  the  highest  land 
in  the  district.  Station  five  has  two 
pumps  operated  by  motors  of  80  h.p. 
and  delivering  at .  full  capacity  1450 
gallons  per  minute,  or  161  miner's 
inches.  Station  three  is  located  at  the 
infiltration  gallery.  It  delivers  250 
miner's  inches  when  operating  full  ca- 
pacity and  is  the  only  one  operated 


during  winter  time.  It  is  at  the  541 
foot  level,  while  the  town  of  Terra 
Bella  is  about  462  feet,  so  there  is 
plenty  of  pressure  for  domestic  use 
in  winter. 

Water  All  Piped  and  Metered. 

The  water  used  last  season  was  dis- 
tributed through  over  300,000  feet  or 
about  58  miles  of  protected  steel  pipe, 
being  delivered  to  the  property  lines 
of  each  of  149  water  users  and  meas- 
ured there  by  recording  meters.  Only 
once  were  the  leaks  in  all  of  this  pipe 
more  than  one  man  could  take  care  of. 
Most  of  the  pipe  and  well  casing  were 
furnished  by  the  Western  Pipe  &  Steel 
Company,  and  the  Lacy  Mfg.  Co. 

Wells,  Pumps  and  Motors. 

The  dozen  valley  wells  are  521  to 
1090  feet  deep,  and  the  smallest  casing 
used  in  any  of  them  is  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  All  of  the  sixteen  pumps 
used  on  the  wells  and  at  the  boosting 
stations  are  of  the  Byron  Jackson 
make,  and  have  given  entirely  satis- 
factory service.  They  are  of  the  deep 
well  turbine  type  in  the  valley  and  of 
the  centrifugal  type  in  the  booster 
stations.  Each  of  them  is  run  by  a 
Fairbanks-Morse  electric  motor.  Elec- 
tricity cost  over  $20,000  in  1918.  Addi- 
tional wells  and  pipe  lines  are  now 
being  put  in  to  care  for  the  increased 
demand  already  materialized  and  ex- 
pected. 

Fifteen  thousand  feet  of  new  steel 
pipe  six  to  nine  inches  in  diameter 
have  already  been  laid  this  season, 
and  two  more  wells  were  put  down 
last  winter.  These  and  the  other 
wells  would  furnish  more  water  than 
their  pump  equipment  is  designed  to 
throw.  The  new  ones  will  give  150 
miner's  inches.  Contracts  have  been 
let  for  two  more  wells;  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  infiltration  gallery  will 
be  doubled  this  season  according  to 
Mr.  Kieffer. 


PELTON 


PELTON 
BELTED  PUMPS 


Ready  for  immediate  shipment,  light  now  when  you  need 
water.  Drive  them  with  a  gasoline  engine,  tractor  or  elec- 
tric motor.  Later,  when  the  pumping  season  is  over,  you 
can  connect  the  same  pump  direct  to  an  electric  motor 
and  have  the  most  efficient  and  economical  pumping  unit 
possible. 

See  your  nearest  PELTON  dealer. 


A.  J.  Wheeler,  Coming. 
McCormick-Saeltzer  Co.,  Redding. 
George  W.  Roberts,  Marysville. 
Commercial  Electric  Co.,  Stockton. 
R.  Barcroft  &  Sons  Co..  Merced. 
Electric  Motor  Shop,  Fresno. 
J.  H.  Herring,  Parlier. 
Sanger  Plumbing  House,  Sanger. 
Devenney  &  Prather  Co.,  Wasco. 
California  Mechanical  &  Electrical 


Gridley  Garage  Co.,  Gridley. 

Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Chico. 

Ophir  Hardware  Co.,  OroviUe. 

Wise  Hardware  Co.,  Modesto. 

D.  Stephenson,  Madera. 

A.  R.  Gilstrap,  Kingsburg. 

C.  A.  Hughes,  Orosi. 

Ulmer  Machinery  Co.,  PorterviUe. 

Alexander  &  Wright,  Palo  Alto. 

Engineering  Company,  Sacramento. 


THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY, 

1090  Harrison  Street,  San  Francisco,  California. 


Booster  Station  No.  3  pumps  from  three  wells  and  from  the  sump  which  drains  a 
unique  infiltration  gallery  located  where  Deer  Creek  leaves  the  Sierra  foothills. 


Discing  ditches  for  the  58  miles  of  pipe  through  which  water  was  delivered  to 
property  lines  of  all  users. 


Testing  one  of  the  ten  valley  welis  which  average  115  miner's  inches,  or  1035 
gallons  per  minute.  (Courtesy  Terra  Bella  News.) 


PELTON 
BELTED  PUMPS 


Ready  for  immediate  shipment,  light  now  when  you  need 
water.  Drive  them  with  a  gasoline  engine,  tractor  or  elec- 
tric motor.  Later,  when  the  pumping  season  is  over,  you 
can  connect  the  same  pump  direct  to  an  electric  motor 
and  have  the  most  efficient  and  economical  pumping  unit 
possible. 

See  your  nearest  PELTON  dealer. 
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Natural  Control  of  Mealy-Bugs 

(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox.) 


"The  little  fleas  which  do  so  tease 
Have  smaller  fleas  to  bite  'em; 
The  smaller  fleas  have  lesser  fleas 
And  so— ad  infinitum  I" 

This  school-boy  jingle,  which  is  evi- 
dently so  old,  nevertheless  contains  an 
element  of  truth,.  For  the  tiny  in- 
sects that  do  such  incalculable  harm 
to  our  fruit  trees,  vines  and  plants, 
have  troubles  of  their  own  that  we  wot 
little  of.  It  is  the  entomologist's  duty 
to  find  out  those  troubles  and  breed 
them.  How  far  this  is  being  done  and 
what  it  means  to  the  horticultural  and 
agricultural  industries  is  not  yet  suf- 
ficiently known  and  appreciated,  even 
so  far  as  it  has  already  gone. 

The  State  Insectary  at  Sacramento, 
extensive  as  it  is,  was  not  large 
enough  to  deal  with  the  demands  made 
upon  it  by  the  citrus  men  of  the  South. 

In  response  to  their  appeals  for  as- 
sistance in  control  of  the  mealy-bug  a 
branch  of  the  State  Insectary  was 
established  at  Alhambra  in  Los 
Angeles  county,  in  the  fall  of  1916, 
in  charge  of  H.  M.  Armitage,  and 
another  at  Santa  Paula  in  Ven- 
tura county,  under  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  A.  A.  Brock.  In 
the  latter  place  the  Limoneira  Com- 
pany also  have  their  own  private  in- 
sectary for  rearing  predatory  insects 
in  defense  of  their  own  orchards.  This 
insectary  is  in  charge  <*■  a  trained  en- 
tomologist, whose  duty  it  is  to  watch 
for  insect  pests  and  control  them  in 
these  orchards.  All  three  of  these  in- 
sectaries  were  established  by  H.  S- 
Smith,  Secretary  of  the  State  Insec- 
tary. When  a  private  enterprise  goes 
to  this  expense  it  is  pretty  positive 
proof  that  the  business  grower  is  very 
much  alive  to  the  value  of  the  thing 
and  this  we  propose  to  illustrate. 

The  Citrus  Mealy-bug. 

Every  citrus  man  knows  what  this 
pest  does  to  his  trees  and  fruit;  how 
all  parts  of  the  tree  suffer;  how  the 
insects  cluster  on  the  fruit  and  de- 
stroy its  value,  even  when  they  do  not 
cause  it  to  drop  prematurely;  how  the 
honey-dew  secreted  by  them  covers 
the  leaves,  which  later  become  black 
with  sooty  fungus  as  do  sound  lemons. 
Now,  of  all  the  various  natural  ene- 
mies it  has  among  the  ladybird 
beetles,  the  Cryptolaemus  montrouzieri 
has  been  chosen  as  the  best  to  date, 
and  this  Is  being  bred  in  the  insec- 
taries  for  distribution  among  the 
growers.  Ninety-five  infected  orchards 
were  supplied  last  year. 

A  Notable  Example. 

We  went  into  the  A.  Culp  orchard 
at  Santa  Paula  of  ten  acres,  which 
had  been  badly  infested  with  mealy 
bug.  This  was  the  first  orchard 
worked  on  and  cleaned  up  by  H.  S. 
Smith.  The  trees  had  been  black  with 
sooty  fungus  on  the  exudations  of  the 
insect,  and  a  good  spraying  had  been 
given  of  kerosene  emulsion  at  a  cost 
of  25  cents  a  tree-  Fumigation  was 
resorted  to  but  the  trees  became  again 
badly  infested,  and  gas  does  not  seem 
to  be  effective  with  this  insect. 
Then  in  October  1,  1917,  5  larvae  of 
the  Cryptolaemus  were  liberated  in  the 
orchard  as  a  starter.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  in  February,  April,  May  and 
June,  a  number  of  them  were  liber- 
ated in  this  orchard  twice  a  week.  In 
all  6,900  beetles  were  liberated  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  1  cent  a  beetle.  By 
July  the  beetles  were  in  the  ascend- 
ancy and  the  orchard  was  declared 
cleared  of  mealy-bug  by  September  1 
at  a  cost  of  $69.  A  double  fumiga- 
tion, the  only  other  suggested  method 
of  destruction  would  have  cost  $500 
or  more.  Spraying  would  have  cost 
about  $200;  would  be  necessary  every 
year,  and  would  be  incomplete. 

Fecundity  of  the  Cryptolsptnus. 

Beetles  were  taken  from  this  or- 
chard to  furnish  to  other  men.  For 
instance,  50,000  of  the  Cryptolaemus 
were  taken  from  this  one  orchard  in 
August  without  an  appreciable  diminu- 
tion of  their  numbers,  as  they  multi- 
ply so  rapidly.  Growers  are  often 
afraid  to  have  them  collected  and 
taken  out  of  their  orchards,  but  Mr. 
Brock  says  there  is  no  fear,  as  the 
collector's  efforts  are  as  nothing  in 
reducing  their  numbers.  A  small  fan- 
shaped  sheet  framed  on  a  stout  wire 


was  invented  by  Mr-  Armitage  to 
collect  the  insects.  Its  smaller  end 
is  attached  to  the  screw  top  of  a  ma- 
son jar.  The  sheet  is  held  under  a 
branch,  which  is  smartly  tapped  when 
the  insects  which  fall  on  the  sheet  are 
shaken  down  into  the  mason  jar.  The 
top  is  so  arranged  that  they  cannot 
crawl  out  again — the  fly-trap  prin- 
ciple. Sixty-five  thousand  were  taken 
in  three  hours  with  these  sheets 
where  it  took  two  days  to  gather  25,- 
000  by  former  methods. 

The  Intelligence  of  Ants. 

We  noticed  a  little  bag  of  some 
sticky  looking  substance  tacked  on 
the  bottom  of  each  lemon  tree,  which 
Mr.  Brock  explained  was  ant-poison. 
If  the  poison  were  strong  enough  to 
poison  the  ants  then  and  there,  they 
would  soon  "catch  on"  and  leave  it 
alone.  But  it  is  sufficiently  slow  act- 
ing so  that  they  can  carry  it  to  the 
queen  and  the  nurseries. 

It  seems  that  the  ants  quickly  dis- 
covered that  the  cryptolaemus  is  de- 
stroying the  mealy-bug,  which  the  ant 
likes  to  preserve  on  account  of  its  se- 
cretions of  honey-dew.  Therefore 
they  try  to  drive  the  Crytolaemus  away 
and  have  to  be  poisoned  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  his  work. 

A  Quick  Job. 

We  were  taken  by  Mr.  Brock  to  the 
L.  E.  Mills  lemon  orchard  near  Santa 
Paula,  some  of  whose  trees  were  badly 
infested  with  mealy-bug.  A  double- 
shot  fumigation  was  first  tried  on  13 
trees,  but  Mr.  Mills  found  that  the 
fruit  was  damaged  tovsome  extent  by 
this  double  shot,  so  he  turned  the  or* 
chard  over  to  Mr.  Brock  to  clean  up. 
The  first  Cryptolaemus  were  liberated 
in  the  orchard  September  18 — 5,000 
of  them  which  had  been  collected  in 
Santa  Barbara.  On  October  26  he  was 
collecting  bugs  out  again  from  this 
orchard  for  liberation  elsewhere,  and 
the  orchard  was  declared  cleared  of 
mealy-bug  at  the  end  of  60  days  after 
the  first  liberation.  The  cost  to  owner 
was  $68.  Fumigation  would  have  cost 
about  $500.  The  trees  here  were 
large,  well  kept  and  of  good  color.  A 
heavy  dressing  of  manure  was  put  out 
as  a  top  dressing.  The  E.  W.  Williams 
grove  is  now  being  cleaned  up  near  by. 

Artificial  Aid  to  Rapid  Increase* 
In  the  Culp  and  Mills  orchards, 
where  such  good  results  have  been 
obtained  artificial  pupating  places 
were  provided  for  the  Cryptolaemus — 
burlap  bands,  etc.  This  is  to  prevent 
their  going  to  the  ground  or  under 
dead  rubbish  where  a  greater  loss 
would  take  place.  This  is  one  impor- 
tant factor  and  another  is  the  con- 
trol of  ants  as  described.  The  chief 
thing  is  to  have  enough  of  the  Crypto- 
laemus bred  so  that  it  can  have  an 
equal  start  with  the  mealy-bug  in  any 
plantation,  or  much  injury  to  fruit, 
defoliation  and  damage  to  tree  vitality 
may  result  before  the  pest  is  finally 
overcome  by  this  beneficial  parasite. 

The  distribution  has  to  take  place 
through  collectors  as  the  Cryptolaemus 
is  not  a  good  prospector  for  new  pas- 
tures or  new  fields  to  conquer.  The 
future  work  of  officers,  therefore,  will 
be  probably  to  make  collections  from 
infested  orchards,  of  Cryptolaemus, 
and  distribute  them  where  wanted. 
For  the  work  here  can  be  carried  out 
on  a  wholesale  scale,  impossible  to  ob- 
tain in  any  insectary  where  mealy- 
bugs are  bred  on  sprouted  potato  tops 
to  feed  their  parasites — an  endless 


job,  but  it  has  to  be  done.  The  breed- 
ing of  mealy-bugs  on  potato  sprouts 
was  the  outcome  of  research  by  H.  S. 
Smith  at  the  State  Insectary- 
The  Table  Grape  Ken. 

As  table  grape  men  can  no  longer 
ship  any  grape  where  mealy-bug  is 
present,  they  are  now  making  de- 
mands for  Cryptolaemus  to  supple- 
ment their  spraying  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  still  another  branch  of 
the  Insectary  be  established  in  the 
South  San  Joaquin. 

In  the  two  or  three  orchards  we 
visited,  this  useful  little  insect,  by 


careful  manipulation,  seems  to  have 
made  as  clean  a  job  of  the  mealy-bug 
as  the  Vedalia  (or  novius)  cardinally 
does  of  the  cottony  cushion  scale. 
They  were  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced and  naturalized  in  California  at 
about  the  same  period.  The  vedalia 
was  exploited  at  once.  It  is  now  time 
for  the  Cryptolaemus  to  hold  office, 
for  he  comes  well  recommended. 


The  Patterson  Land  Company  lost 
$100,000  from  grasshopper  damage  last 
year  and  was  willing  to  spend  $20,000 

this  year  for  control. 


Anderson  Combination  Dipper 

Perforator,  Grader 
And  Spreader 


Send  for  Catalog 
of  Packers'  and 
Dryers'  Machinery. 


acs  ju/i/6  *s&3-nc:/  asas 

A  practical  machine  that  the  prune 
growers  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  (where 
it  is  made)  and  other  prune-growing 
sections  have  learned  to  recognize  as 
the  standard  machine  of  its  kind.  It  embodies  every  possible  advantage 
— and  does  the  work  perfectly  in  every  way.  Durable  and  substantial 
in  construction. 

MADE  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES 
We  can  furnish  this  Combination  Dipper,  Perforator,  and  Spreader  in 
any  size  desired — for  either  hand  or  power  use.  Write — and  tell  us 
your  requirements. 

Anderson-Bamgrover  Manufacturing  Co. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


20  West  Julian  Street 
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Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — 
plenty  of  water — full-rated  production  and  more,  if 
possible.   And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install. 

AMERICAN  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum! 
That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaranteed  fact 


Write  for  Catalog  C-l 

— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  en- 
tire Une  of  American  Pumps  and  proves 
their  advantages  beyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog:  points  the  way  to  irri- 
gation efficiency. 

Open  territory  for  live  dealers. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.  Dept.  A,  420  E.  Third  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES 


— Horizontal  Pumps 
— Vertical  Tampa 
—Deep  Well  Beads 
—Deep  Well 

Cylinders 
—OU  Engine* 
— Direr  t-connee  ted 

Motor  and  Pomp 
— (tea  Engines 
— Motors 


Don't  Waste  Water— You  Can't  Afford  To 

Ames  Surface  Pipe  puts  every  drop  where  you  want  it.  No  levelling, 
no  ditching;.  No  grading  LOCK-SEAMKD  UNDER  TREMENDOUS 
PRESSURE — four  thicknesses  of  metal  the  entire  length  of  the  seam. 
Most  durable  surface  pipe  made. 

Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  you  how  to  Irrigate  at  less  cost  and  describes  the  most  complete 
line  of  Surface  Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  in  the  West. 

W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc., 
SURFACE 


8th  and  Irwin,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
IRRIGATION  PIPE 
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|  Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business  \ 

'  [Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.J 


Primes  Slow  in  Development- 

Prunes  seem  to  be  sizing  up,  making 
Wze  more  slowly  than  last  year  and 
some  men  think  they  are  not  going  to 
make  the  grades  expected  earlier.  The 
temperate  temperatures  of  this  sea- 
son may  have  something  to  do  with 
retarding  the  development  of  this  fruit, 
for  the  trees  themselves  are  in  fine 
condition  and  have  made  a  good  spring 
growth  of  wood.  The  Oregon  and 
Washington  crop  is  estimated  at  about 
30,000,000  pounds.  The  frost  they  had 
last  month  dumped  off  more  fruit  than 
they  expected  and  the  cold  rains  have 
not  helped  development. 

Thr  California  Co-operative  Canneries 
Have  leased  the  California  Italian 
Products  Cannery  at  Tulare  and  will 
use  the  plant  up  to  the  time  of  the 

tomato  season  for  the  manufacture  of 
apricot  butter  and  canning  peaches. 
They  have  purchased  the  pool  of  the 
Tulare  County  Peach  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation—a total  of  80,000  tons  at  $92.50 
per  ton.  Three  thousand  tons  will  be 
canned  at  Tulare,  the  balance  soing  to 
the  San  Jose  cannery.  The  Co-oper- 
ative Canneries  Company  is  contem- 
plating the  erection  of  its  own  can- 
nery at  Tulare  to  be  ready  for  next 
year's  crop.  The  plans  call  for  a 
$250,000  plant. 

Efficiency  at  Receiving  Station. 

The  new  packing  house  at  New- 
castle center  of  the  California  Fruit 
Exchange  is  so  arranged  that  seven 
trucks  can  unload  fruit  at  a  time. 
They  then  drive  right  around  the  build- 
ing (to  allow  those  behind  to  follow), 
and  load  up  with  shook  and  supplies 
from  that  department.  All  State  and 
Federal  regulations  on  standardiza- 
tion inspection  and  transportation  are 
posted  in  a  conspicuous  place,  to- 
gether, with  samples  of  all  packages 
required.  Every  district  member  has 
his  own  pigeon-hole  in  the  office 
where  he  can  keep  in  daily  touch  with 
his  affairs  and  get  his  daily  bulletin 
without  having  to  ask  or  wait  for 
them. 

Large  Purchasers  of  Property. 

The  Virginia  Food  Products  Com- 
pany of  Oakland  has  added  to  its  large 
purchases  of  winery  and  vineyard 
properties  by  the  recent  acquisition  of 
640  acres  comprising  the  old  F.  T. 
Eisen  vineyard,  six  miles  east  of  Fres- 
no. The  price  paid  is  said  to  be  $375,- 
000.  This  company  recently  bought 
the  La  Paloma  winery  for  the  purpose 
of  converting  it  into  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  grape  beverages  and 
other  products.  It  is  said  that  they 
hold  options  from  the  California  Wine 
Association  on  many  of  the  largest 
wineries.  Their  purchase  of  the  Mis- 
sion vineyard  of  1,000  acres  near  Cu- 
camonga  in  San  Bernardino  county, 
and  securing  an  option  on  a  large 
winery  near  Lodi  are  other  instances 
of  the  activity  of  this  firm,  which  is 
said  to  be  backed  by  a  group  of  big 
Eastern  business  men. 
Labor  for  Grape  Harvest. 

In  common  with  other  sections, 
Fresno,  center  of  the  great  raisin  in- 
dustry, is  busy  providing  for  the  im- 
portation of  labor  for  the  raisin  har- 
vest next  September  and  October. 
"The  labor  problem  this  year  will  be 
the  most  serious  in  our  history,"  ac- 
cording to  W.  F.  Setchel,  President  of 
the  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
who  is  investigating  possibilities  of 
providing  for  the  needed  help.  Be- 
tween 7000  and  8000  outside  hands  will 
be  needed  for  the  raisin  grapes  alone 
In  addition  to  10,000  to  11,000  local 
pickers  and  they  will  have  to  be 
brought  in  on  the  understanding  that 
they  will  be  needed  for  only  about 
two  months.  In  addition  to  the  har- 
vesting hands,  the  wine  grape,  peach 
men  and  canners  will  need  quite  a  few 
Tiands,  and  employers  are  getting  busy 
none  too  soon.  The  prune  men  are 
lso  on  the  lookout  for  pickers  and 
ging  families  in  advance,  and  are 
paring  tents  and  other  accommoda- 
10ns  as  inducements. 
V  Mechanical  Cracker. 

G.  W.  Pierce,  President  of  the 
Almond  Growers'  Association  said  at 


the  Deciduous  Fruit  Men's  Meeting  re- 
cently: "One  serious  problem  that  af- 
fects almond  growers  is  the  inade- 
quate protection  afforded  our  industry 
— 3  cents  tariff  on  uushelled  and  4 
cents  on  shelled  almonds.  There  is 
not  enough  difference  here.  We  have 
no  mechanical  cracker  that  can  shell 
the  Jordan  without  injuring  the  meat, 
while  this  shelling  is  done  by  hand  in 
the  cheap  European  labor  market.  The 
hard-shelled  Jordan  is  the  meat  used 
by  confectioners  and  imported  shelled. 
We  are  working  ceaselessly  to  devel- 
op new  markets  to  take  care  of  our 
new  large  acreage  of  almonds,  yet  we 
have  an  enormous  importation  to  com- 
pete with.  We  cannot  hold  our  nuts — 
they  must  be  sold  in  time  for  the  holi- 
day trade.    Later  a  lower  price  has  to 


be  accepted.  The  difference  in  cost 
of  shelling  abroad  and  in  California 
should  be  considered  in  the  tariff." 


HORTICULTURAL  LESSONS  UN  THE 
FIELD. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 

James  Mills,  the  well-known  or- 
chardist  of  Colusa  and  Glenn  counties, 
attended  a  demonstration  of  pruning 
at  the  Davis  Experimental  Farm.  He 
was  accompanied  by  D.  B.  Macoun  of 
Maxwell,  and  brought  two  of  his  head 
tree-pruners  with  him  to  gather  some 
pointers  from  Prof.  Tufts.  Mr.  Mills 
in  commenting  what  could  be  learned 
from  these  field  demonstrations,  said, 
in  effect:  "I  consider  that  our  fruit 
growers'  conventions  should  be  held 
largely  in  the  field.  It  is  in  the  field 
and  with  some  informal  discussion  of 
what  is  before  our  eyes  that  we  learn 
things.  Soil  conditions  by  manage- 
ment, tree  conditions,  and  the  results 
of  spraying  and  pruning.    How  much 


better  all  these  things  can  be  demon- 
strated than  described.  I  would  hold 
a  prune  growers'  convention  for  the 
prune  men,  a  grape  growers'  conven- 
tion for  the  grape  men,  an  orange 
growers'  convention  for  the  orange 
men,  and  so  on.  It  is  in  the  field  that 
the  scientist  and  the  producer  should 
meet."  This  is  right  in  line  with  the 
useful  program  carried  out  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  for  last  week  in 
January,  between  the  University  of 
California  and  the  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner C.  R.  Cody — as  "meaty"  a 
program  as  could  be  desired.  Also 
similar  field  conventions  are  taking 
place  among  the  citrus  growers  in  the 
South  and  fig  and  grapemen  in  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  sections.  One  al- 
ways finds  successful  growers  present 
where  there  is  a  possibility  of  learn- 
ing anything  about  their  business. 


Cherries  have  been  marketed  in 
quantity  by  parcels  post  at  Weaver- 
ville  (Trinity  county),  most  of  them 
going  to  the  Redding  market. 


A  Belt  for  Every  Purpose 

Belts  are  made  in  various  weights  and  sizes. 
They  differ  as  to  number  of  plies,  thickness, 
manner  in  which  woven,  etc.  In  order  to 
perform  its  duty  a  Belt  must  be  chosen 
according  to  the  work  it  is  to  do.  If 
selected  with  this  object  in  view  it  will 
render  the  maximum  service  and  power. 
You  cannot  expect  one  horse  to  pull  a  two- 
horse  load.  Neither  can  you  justly  expect 
a  6-inch  4-ply  Belt  to  do  the  work  of  an  8- 
inch  4-ply  Belt. 

Use  the  Right  Belt 

TEST  SPECIAL  Belts  are  made  in  all  sizes 
and  grades.  We  have  a  Belt  for  every  pur- 
pose. No  matter  how  large  or  small,  or 
how  great  the  strain  we  can  supply  you  with 
a  guaranteed  TEST  SPECIAL  that  will  meet 
your  requirements. 

TEST  SPECIAL  BELTING  is  made  from 
pure  cotton  fibre,  specially  woven ;  and  se- 
curely vulcanized  with  high  grade  elastic 
Rubber  Friction.  "Will  not  separate  between 
plies  or  stretch.  TEST  SPECIAL  assures 
you  of  maximum  power  and  maximum  ser- 
vice at  a  minimum  cost.  It's  an  economical 
Belt  of  superior  qualities. 

NEW  YORK  BETING  AND 
PACKING  COMPANY 

519  MISSION  STREET  :  SAN  FRANCISCO 

HOME    OFFICE:     NEW    YORK  CITY. 
Branches  In  all  principal  cities. 


Our  Guarantee 

We  guarantee  TEST  SPECIAL  Belts 
never  to  separate  between  plies,  and  to  give 
continual  and  satisfactory  service  longer 
than  any  other  Rubber  Belt  made.  We 
make  prompt  refund  of  money  if  Belt 
doesn't  come  up  to  our  guarantee. 

We  Are  Belt  Experts 

Often  a  Belt  proves  unserviceable  because 
it  is  used  under  unfavorable  conditions. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  this  can  be  remedied. 
If  you  are  having  trouble,  write  us.  Send  us 
a,  rough  drawing  showing  how  belt  is  being 
used  and  specify  your  trouble.  We  will  tell 
you  how  to  adjust  it,  etc.  It's  all  free. 
Write  today. 

Fill  Out  This  Coupon— Mail  It  TODAY 

New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 

519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco.        Oept.  7. 

Send  me  samples  of  Belting:  that  you  will  guaran- 
tee to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my  work  and 
quote  prices  delivered  at 

  Station. 

Horse  Power  Diameter  In  Inches 

Elec.  Motor   Driving  Pulley  

Steam  Engine   Driven  Pulley  

Gas  Engine   

Kind  of  Drive 

Cross   

Straight   

Perpendicular   

Width  of  Belt   Ply  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys  

Kev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name  

My  name   

Address   
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ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Men  who  applied  ARCA- 
DIAN Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia to  their  grain  are  begin- 
ning to  reap  the  profits. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia is  the  well-known  stand- 
ard article  that  has  done  vou 
good  service  in  your  mixed  fer- 
tilizers for  years  past.  Espe- 
cially kiln-dried  and  ground  to 
make  it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia 
25  54,%.  Made  in  U.  S.  A.  Arca- 
dian is  the  great  American  Am- 
moniate. 

For  sale  by  all  the  principle 
dealers. 

For  Information  as  to  application, 
writ* 

The  ^j^(0l0t  Company 

Agricultural  Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Rld^ 
BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


Power  \ 


****** 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 


Every  Farmer  should  have  a  copy 
of  our  free  booklet,  "To  Have  and 
lo  Hold  Power."  It  gives,  the 
reasons  why  better  piston  rings  give 
more  power  to  automobiles,  trac- 
tors, trucks,  cotfinet,  etc.  Also  cxplsins 
how  they  decrease  carbon,  save  £as. 
Write  for  it  today  —  you  need  it.  I7F 

McQuay-Norria  Manufacturing  Co. 
2838  Locust  St.,  St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A. 


REEMAM 

*  sf  GARDEN  TRACTOR*!  ^ 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
Agricultural  Implements  of  All  Kinds. 
724  Yan  Ness  Ave.  San  Francisco. 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 


FERTILIZERS 


BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bend  for   Booklet,    "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells    Tou  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Loa  Angeles,  California 


Deciduous  Fruit  Experiment  Stations 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  initial  meeting  of  the  Deciduous 
Fruit  Growers  with  the  university 
men,  called  at  the  instance  of  W.  L. 
Woodard  of  Campbell,  to  discuss  the 
establishment  of  deciduous  fruit  ex- 
perimental stations  and  methods  of 
procedure,  took  place  at  San  Jose  on 
Thursday,  June  26. 

Important  Meeting. 

After  a  dinner  at  the  Montgomery 
Hotel,  the  meeting  was  called  to  order. 
The  opening  address  by  H.  C.  Dunlap, 
of  the  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association,  outlined  the  work  that 
had  preceded  the  $100,000  appropria- 
tion made  by  the  legislature  and 
signed  by  the  Governor.  He  said  this 
was  to  be  the  first  real  experiment 
work  along  commercial  lines  to  be 
established.  Those  primarily  work- 
ing for  the  station  were  the  Farmers' 
Union,  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow- 
ers' Association,  members  of  the 
Grange,  growers,  legislators  and  the 
University  of  California.  W.  L.  Wood- 
ard, chairman  of  the  committee  was 
looked  upon  as  the  father  of  the  move- 
ment and  he  had  worked  steadily  and 
faithfully  throughout. 

"These  experiments,"  said  Mr.  Dun- 
lap,  "depend  for  their  success  on  the 
co-operation  of  orchardists  and  the 
scientists  who  will  take  charge  of  the 
work."  To  this  end  he  suggested  that 
a  committee  of  orchardists  be  formed 
for  each  substation  to  co-operate  with 
the  university  men  in  the  problems 
their  districts  present.  He  suggested 
that  the  small  sum  at  their  disposal 
to  begin  with  would  not  go  far  to  deal 
with  all  the  work  in  sight.  Therefore 
the  most  practical  step  would  be  for 
the  professors  to  make  a  survey  of 
the  state  to  begin  with,  see  what  has 
already  been  accomplished  by  indi- 
vidual effort  and  what  are  the  most 
pressing  problems  in  each  district. 
Then  make  use  of  what  material 
growers  already  have  gathered  and 
arrange  for  their  aid  in  continuing  to 
observe  and  record,  whereby  the  sci- 
entists' work  might  be  enriched  by 
constant  field  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  owners.  More  people  will  be  ben- 
efitted and  the  value  of  the  appropria- 
tion be  increased  by  close  co-opera- 
tion. 

Other  Growers'  Suggestions. 


G.  W.  Pearce,  President  of  the  Al- 
mond Growers'  Association,  said  that 
the  general  interest  in  horticulture 
had  set  the  wheels  going  and  would 
keep  them  moving  in  this  new  work. 
Much  in  the  way  of  cultural  work  in 
all  its  branches  is  expected.  He  said 
also,  '"We  want  new  varieties  of  al- 
monds suitable  for  shelling.  We  want 
a  larger  percentage  of  meat  and  better 
shapes — a  good  shelling  almond. 
There  is  a  California  soft-shelled  Jor- 
dan they  are  now  trying  out.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  will  be  the  first 
thing  asked  by  the  almond  men.  Al- 
mond pruning  will  also  be  another  of 
their  problems.  Mr.  Pearce  mentioned 
several  instances  of  almond  growers 
of  high  standing  who  have  gone  on 
the  rocks  because  of  deficient  orchard 
methods. 

H.  E.  Clark  of  Saratoga — a  member 
of  the  original  committee — said  that 
the  chief  problem  in  his  district  had 
to  do  with  soils — their  improvement 
by  cover  crops,  drainage,  cultivation 
and  other  contributing  methods  of 
conservation  and  betterment.  Prun- 
ing came  next — the  building  up  of 
new  orchards  and  the  keeping  of  old 
ones  in  good  shape. 

Other  growers  made  suggestions 
along  the  same  lines,  and  then  the 
chairman  called  upon  Dr.  J.  C.  Whit- 
ten  of  the  University  of  California  for 
a  suggested  outline  of  policy. 
The  Work  to  Be  Done. 

Dr.  Whitten,  Professor  of  Pomology, 
who  will  be  in  actual  charge  of  the 
work,  said  that  he  came  there  to  get 
suggestions  from  the  growers  and 
had  not  been  disappointed.  A  general 
state  survey  was  most  practical.  For 
the  problems  begin  with  the  growers. 
In  discussing  the  same  problem  with 
different  growers  one  may  obtain  half 
a  dozen  different  viewpoints  from  as 
many  growers  on  the  same  subject. 
Their  sum  total  is  sure  to  present  a 


pretty  good  line  and  gives  something 
definite  to  work  on  and  furnishes  a 
base  of  operations.  Naturally  only 
the  most  pressing  problems  can  be 
dealt  with  at  the  start  with  the 
means  provided.  The  university  ex- 
periments have  given  them  a  sure 
basis  to  start  from.  General  princi- 
ples in  pruning,  cross-fertilization 
and  other  orchard  work  is  definitely 
known. 

These  principles  must  be  adjusted 
and  adapted  to  suit  the  idiosyncracies 
of  different  localities,  including  when 
and  how  to  spray  for  plant  diseases 
and  insect  pests.  In  field  demonstra- 
tions, unsolved  problems  will  be 
picked  up  and  recorded  in  the  field. 
Fruit  packing  demonstrations  are  im- 
portant. 

Boot  Stocks  and  Bad  Selection. 

Experiments  in  the  selection  of 
root  stocks  on  which  to  bud  must  be 
developed — stocks  that  will  prove  re- 
sistant to  underground  troubles,  such 
as  oak  root  fungus,  etc.  Pear  blight 
was  instanced  as  having  been  fairly 
successfully  overcome  so  far  as  the 
root  is  concerned.  And  bud  selection 
for  best  types  and  varieties  will  be  a 
very  important  part  of  the  field  work. 
Storage  and  transportation  of  fruit  in 
better  condition  for  consumption  and 
to  extend  the  period  of  consumption 
has  already  been  experimented  on  and 


many  problems  solved  in  their  cold 
storage  plant  at  Davis.  These  inves- 
tigations will  be  extended  and  carried 
out  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Cover  crops  adapted  to  varying  lo- 
calities and  conditions  will  be  tested 
in  successive  practice,  together  with 
soil  moisture  studies.  In  fruit  drying 
and  curing  there  is  a  wide  variation 
in  methods  by  different  men.  The 
university  should  equip  a  small  dryer 
such  as  would  be  used  by  small  men 
and  discover  the  best  methods,  trying 
all.  A  state  survey  will  determine 
the  primal  importance  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Howard  spoke  of  the  pre- 
liminary experiment  work  that  had 
been  going  on  at  the  University  Farm 
for  the  past  four  or  five  years  which 
will  be  of  value  to  the  new  field  sta- 
tions. The  university  proposes  to 
work  close  to  the  fruit  growers,  and 
he  is  confident  that  a  good  accounting 
will  be  made  such  as  to  warrant  a 
substantial  furtherance  of  the  move- 
ment. Some  of  our  oldest  unsolved 
problems  are  among  our  greatest 
ones.  Fall  and  winter  operations  will 
mark  the  beginning  of  operations  as 
no  money  is  available  from  the  new 
appropriation  till  September. 

Mr.  Woodard,  the  chairman,  who 
was  congratulated  on  the  successful 
fruition  of  his  efforts,  said  that  he 
handed  over  the  responsibilities  to  the 
university  with  pleasure  and  relief,  in 
the  full  confidence  of  useful  results 
following  the  united  efforts  of  the 
growers  and  the  men  of  science. 


Prunes  Precocious  in  Tulare  County 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


There  is  a  100-acre  block  of  young 
prune  trees  just  out  of  Visalia  on  the 
Hanford  Road  that  is  something  of  an 
eye-opener  for  people  coming  from 
the  prune  sections,  because  of  the  luxu- 
riousness  of  wood-growth  and  for  the 
large  crop  of  prunes  on  three-year-old 
trees.  This  orchard  belongs  to  R.  E. 
Hyde  of  Visalia.  There  are  60  acres 
of  two-year-old  and  40  acres  of  three- 
year-olds.  The  latter  are  bowing 
down  with  their  weight  of  fruit  and 
will  have  to  be  tied  up — trees  six 
inches  through  at  the  butt.  They  are 
headed  very  low,  as  all  deciduous 
trees  should  be,  particularly  in  the 
interior,  and  are  well  built  on  the 
best  known  lines.  They  have  never 
been  irrigated  till  this  year — haven't 
needed  it  on  this  deep  silty  loam,  but 
Mr.  Hyde  thought  that  in  the  face  of 
a  third  season  of  very  light  rainfall 
and  a  large  crop  of  wood  and  foliage, 
it  would  be  wiser  to  start  the  season 
with  a  good  moisture  supply.  So  he 
has  given  the  ground  a  good  sousing, 
and  when  we  saw  it  the  third  week  of 
May  it  was  worked  down  like  an  onion 
bed  in  splendid  shape. 

Pruning  a  Problem. 

We  asked  Mr.  Hyde  how  he  was 
going  to  handle  these  young,  heavily- 
cropped  trees  this  year.  They  were 
already  coming  over  like  weeping- 
willows  with  weight  of  fruit.  He  said, 
"Of  course  I  am  going  to  tie  them  up 
right  away,  but  the  ends  will  still 
hang  over.  I  am  open  to  suggestions." 
As  we  said  last  year  of  the  Farmers- 
ville  section,  prune  growers  here  seem 
to  have  a  pruning  problem  to  solve 
themselves  on  these  young  trees  that 
seem  to  think  nothing  of  making  a 
bunch  of  ten-foot  whips  in  one  year 
at  this  age.  Probably  checking  by 
pinching  back  quite  sharply  during 
the  growing  season  the  first  two  sea- 
sons might  help  some  and  throw  more 
laterals  and  not  thin  too  hard  till  the 
fourth  year,  even  if  some  of  the  in- 
side growth  is  choked  out.  Then  when 
the  tree  comes  to  bearing  heavily  it 
can  be  lightened  up  and  relieved  of 
superfluous  wood  more  rapidly.  Mr. 
Hyde  had  wondered  whether  he  should 
not  relieve  the  trees  of  a  portion  of 
their  crop  to  save  their  shape  a  little, 
but  decided  that  the  present  prices 
warranted  his  leaving  it  on  and  prun- 
the  trees  back  into  shape  if  necessary 
afterwards.  Twenty  tons  of  prunes 
from  40  acres  of  three  year-olds  would 
look  pretty  good. 

The  Older  Orchards  and  Soil. 

The  silty  loam  soil  and  Hanford 
loam  is  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  above 
the  clay — very  strong  and  retentive 


of  moisture.  A  Cleveland  tractor  aids 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  fine  mulch. 
Like  so  many  growers,  Mr,  Hyde  finds 
the  old-fashioned  wooden  clod-masher 
a  fine  implement  to  wind  up  with  to 
follow  his  cultivating  tools — double 
disk.  It  really  is  hard  to  beat,  behind 
either  spring  tooth  or  disk  on  this 
class  of  soil — provided  the  clods  have 
not  got  so  hard  as  to  need  the  pul- 
verizer to  break  them  down. 

Of  the  80  acres  of  bearing  orchard 
here,  40  acres  are  18-year-oid  French 
and  40  acres  seven-year-old  Robe  de 
Sargent  in  one  block.  In  the  north 
these  prunes  generally  prove  pretty 
shy  bearers  unless  there  are  enough 
French  or  Sugars  to  cross-pollinate. 
Yet  last  year  20  acres  of  these  young 
Robes  produced  37%  tons  of  dried 
prunes.  This  year  it  is  estimated  that 
the  same  20  acres  will  produce  45 
tons— about  $10,000  worth. 

Mr.  Hyde  contemplates  planting  out 
another  100  acres  of  prunes  next  year 
on  similar  soil  and  which  he  now  has 
in  grain.  This  will  provide  enough 
outlet  for  the  activities  of  one  live 
man  when  the  whole  is  in  full  bearing. 
For  orchards  need  close  scrutiny  and 
attention  throughout  the  year  to  gain 
the  best  results.  Just  as  a  stock- 
man rides  through  his  flocks  and 
herds,  instantly  spotting  an  animal 
that  is  off  color,  so  must  an  orchard- 
ist  watch  his  trees  for  any  ailment 
throughout  the  year  and  endeavor  to 
discover  its  cause  and  remedy-  It  is 
by  the  work  of  such  painstaking  men 
that  our  science  of  horticulture  is  en- 
riched from  year  to  year.  We  remem- 
ber seeing  Wm.  Henderson  (now  dead) 
riding  slowly  up  one  row  of  his  90- 
acre  pear  orchard  and  down  the  next 
on  his  pony,  watching  the  work  of  bis 
pruners,  scanning  the  twigs  for  in- 
sects and  noting  each  tree  as  he 
passed  with  the  practiced  eye  of  the 
skilled  orchardist.  Just  as  stock 
thrive  under  the  eye  of  the  owner,  so 
do  trees  thrive.  Every  appearance  of 
unthrift  is  magnified  in  the  owner's 
vision  till  he  is  bound  to  investigate 
the  cause.  It  may  be  crown  gall,  lack 
of  moisture,  gophers,  oak  root  fungus, 
poor  drainage,  or  what  not,  but  it  is 
going  to  be  investigated  and  the  cause 
at  least  discovered. 


The  University  of  Arizona  an- 
nounces a  field  course  in  range  live- 
stock production  from  August  4  to 
September  6.  The  first  week  will  be 
spent  at  the  university  and  the  re- 
maining four  weeks  in  studying  the 
methods  employed  on  some  of  the 
best  ranches  in  Arizona.  This  cer- 
tainly is  practical  instruction. 
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>op  of  Clings  Worth  $1,000  per  Acre 

—  —  vii 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  ino.  i.  Fox.) 

r  1 


We  want  you  to  see  what  a  ten- 
year-old  peach  orchard  looks  like  that 
carries  a  crop  worth  about  $1,000  per 
acre  this  year.  (See  first  page).  This 
is  the  orchard  mentioned  in  our  issue 
of  May  31,  where  "Scientific  Control 
of  Crown  Gall"  has  been  carried  out. 
It  is  as  even  as  it  looks  in  the  illus- 
tration. This  orchard  belongs  to 
Hunt  Bros.,  canners,  and  is  situated 
at  Linden  in  San  Joaquin  county. 
Perfecting  the  Quality  of  the  Fruit. 

F.  A.  Dixon,  the  general  manager 
of  the  company,  explained  that  water 
properly  applied  is  the  secret  of  pro- 
ducing perfect  canning  quality  in 
peaches.  He  says  that  a  good  irriga- 
tion should  be  applied  to  the  trees 
just  before  picking.  "Water  late  for 
quality."  The  Tuscans  are  irrigated 
about  20  days  before  picking,  and 
Phillips  about  the  same.  He  says 
that  pink  cheeks  in  the  Phillips  at 
picking  time  denotes  quality.  This  is 
perfected,  as  stated,  with  water.  If 
the  color  is  lacking,  then  you  know 
there  is  lack  of  quality.  The  whole 
of  this  place  is  irrigated  from  a  well 
or  over  the  levee.  The  well  is  530 
feet  deep,  but  the  lift  is  only  40  feet 
and  a  50  H.  P.  motor  delivers  2,500 
gallons  of  water  a  minute. 

Grading  for  Irrigation. 

Mr.  Dixon  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  grading  the  ground  for  irri- 
gation, not  only  for  the  saving  of 
time  and  even  distribution  of  water, 
but  on  account  of  the  labor  expense- 
We  saw  one  portion  of  the  orchard 
that  was  graded  100  per  cent  perfect, 
and  a  small  portion  that  showed  some 
inequalities  of  surface.  They  had  been 
in  a  hurry  to  plant  it  at  the  time  and 
let  it  go.  It  could  have  been  graded 
for  $10,000  before  planting,  yet  the 
extra  expenses  in  irrigating  had 
amounted  to  this  sum  in  two  years. 
Mr.  Dixon's  intention  is  to  uproot  a 
portion  of  this  young  orchard  so  as  to 
grade  it  and  then  replant.  The  graded 
ground  is  laid  off  in  one  acre  checks. 
Given  the  same  area,  one  man  can 


Press  by  ino.  t.  Fox.) 

look  after  the  same  amount  of  ground 
(graded)  in  irrigating,  as  takes  12 
men  on  that  which  is  ungraded. 

Importance  of  Bud-Selection. 

Mr.  Dixon  spoke  of  the  great  impor- 
tance to  be  attached  to  bud-selection 
to  preserve  types,  and  looks  forward 
to  the  day  of  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tions and  recognized  sources  of  bud- 
wood  where  all  nurserymen  shall  be 
served.  He  said  there  are  half  a  dozen 
different  types  of  Tuscan  Clings  in  the 
orchard  and  that  the  use  of  untried 
bud  variations  leads  to  deterioration — 
mentioning  in  this  respect  the  orange 
cling  in  Tulare  county — probably  due 
to  bud  variation  and  the  taking  of 
sticks  from  unproven  trees;  also  the 
midsummer  group.  He  has  a  very 
promising  seedling  which  he  has 
named  the  Paloro — a  cling  that  equals 
the  Phillips  at  its  best,  or  any  other 
cling,  and  which  he  now  has  out  in 
orchard  form. 

Pruning  and  Thinnintr. 

The  pruning  cuts  in  this  orchard 
are  most  painstaking;  consequently 
there  is  a  minimum  of  wood  rot. 
Careful  thinning  of  the  crop  insures 
freedom  from  undersized  peaches. 

The  perfecting  of  this  lucrative  crop 
has  been  brought  about  by:  (1)  Being 
planted  on  excellent  peach  soil;  (2) 
good  early  training  of  the  trees — a  low 
head,  vase  system  and  long  fruit 
wood;  (3)  care  of  all  cuts  wherever 
made  and  seasonable  and  thorough 
spraying;  (4)  thorough  irrigation  and 
subsequent  care;  (5)  careful  thinning 
of  the  fruit;  (6)  cover  croppings.  The 
highest  fruit  can  be  picked  from  the 
sixth  step  of  a  ladder. 

There  are  doubtless  hundreds  of 
peach  orchards  in  the  State  that  can 
duplicate  the  returns  shown  here.  But 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  this  year 
creates  a  record  for  fruit  prices  never 
before  approached  and  which  may 
never  recur.  To  buy  property  or  plant 
trees  on  the  strength  of  these  figures 
is  out  of  the  question. 


Horticultural  News  Notes 


A  new  peach  has  been  developed  in 
Success  Valley  near  Watsonville  that 
is  said  to  ripen  in  late  October. 

J.  P.  Downs  of  Pleasant  Valley 
(Butte  county)  has  this  year  sold  $175 
worth  of  strawberries  from  one  eighth 
of  an  acre. 

The  first  delivery  of  dried  apricots 
in  Fresno  county  was  made  June  25 
by  B.  Boranian,  who  delivered  two 
tons  to  Rosenberg  and  Co. 

The  apple  crops  in  England  and 
France  are  said  to  be  short,  owing  to 
continued  dry  weather,  and  we  shall 
again  have  fair  fields  for  marketing. 

A  car  of  future  dried  peaches  was 
sold  at  16%  cents  for  choice,  17  cents 
for  extra  choice,  and  17%  for  fancy 
in  New  York,  and  two  cars  were  sold 
at  the  growers'  export  prices. 

Speculators  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley are  said  to  be  paying  $75  a  ton  for 
Malaga  grapes,  which  last  year  sold 
for  $40.  Emperors  bring  $125  a 
ton  compared  with  $50  last  year. 

After  the  grasshopper  campaign  was 
under  control  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  980  dead  hoppers  were  counted 
on  one  square  foot  of  ground  where 
they  had  collected  under  some  trash. 

The  orange  crop  in  the  Porterville 
section  promises  to  be  25  per  cent 
larger  than  that  of  last  season,  in  the 
opinion  of  W.  L.  Crow,  a  local  packer. 
The  Valencias  are  set  heavier  than  the 
Navels. 

Some  canning  plants  report  that 
their  entire  pack  for  this  season  has 
already  been  sold — an  indication  of 
the  strong  demand  for  California 
fruits.  They  are  now  getting  busy 
on  apricots. 

Ten  cents  a  pound  for  Royal  Annes, 
Bings  and  Lambert  cherries  is  this 
years'  price  at  Eugene  (Oregon).  Last 
year  6  cents  was  paid  for  Royal  Annes 
in  this  district  and  less  for  Bings  and 
I^amberts. 

Modesto  has  been  shipping  carload 


lots  of  apricots  to  Eastern  markets — 
a  new  departure,  for  she  has  gener- 
ally shipped  to  the  canneries  or  dryers. 
The  high  prices  on  fresh  fruit  have 
been  alluring. 

"Future  bleached  Thompson  seedless 
raisins  (October-November  shipments) 
were  reported  to  have  been  sold  at  20 
cents;  Coast  and  soda  dipped  at  17 
cents,  according  to  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal." 

Alameda  county's  currant  crop  was 
heavy  and  realized  good  prices  this 
year.  Prices  ranged  from  $12  to  $13 
and  drawers  have  sold  around  $1. 
They  are  said  to  have  met  a  ready 
sale  even  at  these  prices. 

University  lecturers  will  find  fertile 
soil  for  their  seed  of  wisdom  in  ad- 
dressing the  boys  and  girls  in  the  va- 
rious fruit  harvest  camps  this  season. 
They  will  do  it  if  earnestly  requested 
to  the  interest  and  profit  of  the  young 
workers. 

Forty-eight  dollars  and  sixty-nine 
cents  for  12  crates  of  apricots  was 
the  net  price  paid  the  grower — L.  Anis 
at  Lodi,  on  June  24.  The  fruit  was 
shipped  through  the  Earl  Fruit  Com- 
pany. This  is  over  20  cents  a  pound 
f.  o.  b.! 

Layne  and  Bowler  Corporation  of 
Los  Angeles,  manufacturers  of  tur- 
bine deep-well  pumps,  have  opened  a 
branch  office  in  Modesto.  This  local 
station  will  handle  the  installation  and 
service  on  the  pumping  plants  in  this 
district. 

Kings  County  Peach  Growers,  who 
had  their  fruit  contracted  for  a  term 
of  years  at  $22.50  per  ton,  have  had 
the  price  doubled  gratuitously  by  the 
canners,  making  $45  a  ton  in  all. 
Terra  Bella  growers  contracted  their 
Phillips  Clings  at  $65  f.  o.  b. 

It  is  hoped  that  hay  and  grain  men 
will  make  an  effort  to  save  all  the 
burr  clover  seed  they  can  this  year. 
It  will  be  needed  and  be  worth  clean- 
ing.  There  was  a  distinct  shortage  of 


burr  clover  seed  last  year  for  men 
who  wanted  to  sow  it  for  cover  crops. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of 
vineyard  (the  Pusey  ranch)  east  of 
Fresno  has  been  sold  to  the  Goorabian 
Bros,  for  200,000.  The  vineyard  con- 
sists of  Malaga,  Muscat,  Zinfandel, 
Emperor  and  Thompson  Seedless 
grapes  and  is  in  one  of  the  best  vine- 
yard sections. 

Walnut  trees  In  the  vicinity  of  Ox- 
nard  have  been  attacked  by  the  fruit 
tree  leaf-roller,  never  previously 
found  on  the  walnut  and  generally 
confined  to  appletrees.  This  report 
comes  from  E-  O.  Essig,  the  well- 
known  entomologist  now  stationed  in 
Ventura  county. 

The  final  settlement  of  the  peach  as- 
sociation with  members  amounted  to 
over  $900,000.  The  prices  growers  ob- 
tained last  year  were  from  10%  to 
11%  cents  a  pound.  The  opening  price 
for  this  year's  crop  will  be  named  soon 
according  to  J.  F.  Niswander  of  the 
California  Peach  Growers'  Association. 

Tulare  orange  growers  received  the 
largest  aggregate  sum  for  the  1918- 
19  crop  net,  ever  recorded  in  spite  of 
the  comparatively  short  crop;  the 
Porterville  section  is  said  to  have  to- 
talled over  $2,000,000.  The  three  ex- 
changes in  the  county  will  probably 
total  $5,000,000  in  payments  to 
growers. 

C.  J.  Kuhn  of  San  Jose  has  been 
dusting  his  pears  with  the  new  Goleta 
Kaolin  and  Black  Leaf  Mixture  for 
mites  and  slugs.  These  dusting  ex- 
periments on  deciduous  fruits  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest  by  grow- 
ers. No  live  slugs  were  to  be  seen 
on  Mr.  Kuhn's  young  trees  after  the 
dusting. 

Loganberries,  blackberries  and  rasp- 
berries are  now  in  the  market  in 
large  quantities.  The  Japanese  straw- 
berry growers  who  were  penalized 
earlier  in  the  season  for  short  weight 
in  baskets  by  the  Sacramento  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner,  have  profited 
by  the  lesson,  and  no  more  crates 
have  been  confiscated. 

The  arrival  in  Fresno  of  25  or  30 
fruit  jobbers  from  the  East  six  weeks 
ahead  of  their  usual  time  is  an  un- 
heard-of thing,  according  to  C.  E. 
Campbell  of  the  Stewart  Fruit  Com- 
pany, and  indicates  the  great  demand 
there  is  already  for  our  green  fruit. 
Peaches  will  be  the  first  big  ship- 
ments East — probably  about  July  20. 

Shipments  of  cantaloupes  from  Im- 
perial Valley  are  decreasing  as  the 
season  advances.  The  remarkable 
success  of  growers  in  this  section  is 
due  to  standardization  and  strict  in- 
spection. The  buyer  in  the  East  now 
knows  just  what  he  is  going  to  get 
before  he  sees  it.  Which  makes  a 
quick  and  stable  market  with  a  mini- 
mum of  loss. 

The  Mountain  View  district  (Santa 
Clara  county)  is  going  to  have  a  boys' 
camp  for  fruit  harvest,  according  to 
Editor  P.  Milton  Smith  of  the  Moun- 
tain View  Register,  who  with  Mr-  Hol- 
man  of  the  First  National  Bank  as- 
sured the  Berkeley  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that 
the  schoolhouse  would  be  available 
for  camping  if  no  better  arrangements 
shall  have  been  made. 


WOl'LD  KEEP  SILENT. 


Cassidy  (after  the  17th  parade) :  An' 
how  did  Oi  look  to  ye  on  the  horse, 
Dinny? 

O'Brien:  Ye're  a  friend  iv  mine. 
Mike,  so  ye  kin  thrust  me  niver  t'  tell 
a  livin'  soul. — Boston  Transcript. 


.  _  want  at  leant  one  well-acquainted 
ambitions  driver  in  every  locality  to 
demonstrate  and  sell  a  wonderful  new 
puncture-proof  tire.  Olvaav  BeaflMS  Tlr*« 
cost  only  half  as  much,  yet  guaranteed 

5000  Milst  Puncturt-Proof 


They're  also  oversize,  better  looking  and 
easier  riding.    We  help  yon  establish 
a  substantial  flourishing  bnslness  of 
your  own,  tho  weekly  profits  from  which 
will  amaze  yon.  We  show  you  hnw  and 
give  you  every  help-    If  yon  are  ambi- 
tious to  bullil  a  big  bnsiness  of  your 
own.  and  are  now  maklnc 
lens  than  $100  a  week,  write 
or  wire  at  once. 
OVENS  CONSOLIDATED  RUBBER  CO. 
201  dessnd  8U  baa  FraasiMo 


Imperial  Valley  will  probably  shi]> 
four  times  the  amount  of  grape  fruit 
this  year  that  she  usually  ships. 

The  American  fruit  crop  is  expc-i  ted 
to  exceed  $1,000,000,000  in  value  this 
year. 


Madewell 
Well 

(j\SING 


For  strong,  smooth, 
perfect-fitting  well  eas- 
ing, specify  Madewell. 

— Made  from  Hard  Red  or 
galvanized  sheet  metal. 

— Joints  tit  perfectly,  be- 
cause they're  built  to  an  ex- 
act standard. 

— Made  in  all  sizes,  single 
or  double. 

\\  KITE  I  oi:  CATALOG  A 

It  describes  Madewell 
Casing  and  other  Madewell 
Sheet  Metal  Products  in  de- 
tail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE  *  CULVERT 
WORKS 

Dept.  1, 
E.  12th  St.  and  25th  Ave. 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


MADtWt^ 


the  RJJSSELL  TRACTOR, 

BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


The  Russell  Thresher 


BUILT  IN  ALL 

RUSSELL 


SIZES 
ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAWMILLS 
THRESHERS 
TRACTORS 


BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER  HULLERS  — 
CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The  A. H.  AVE  RILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


180  *o  4500 

OALLOMX 

*ta  mii 


LAYNE  &  BOWLER 

TURBINE  CENTRIFUGAL 

PUMPS 

-dive  most  dependable 

service 
-over  6OO0  in  use. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corn 

—^900  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
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Farm  Owners  and  Operators'  Natl  Assn. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


A  new  packing  shed  for  fruit  and 
grapes  is  being  built  at  Waterloo,  ten 
miles  east  of  Stockton,  in  hope  that  a 
freight  rate  may  be  gained  less  dis- 
criminatory than  the  one  now  in  ef- 
fect. There  has  been  considerable 
fruit  development  in  this  section,  but 
a  freight  rate  of  70  cents  per  ton  has 
been  charged  for  the  haul  to  Stockton. 
The  local  unit  of  the  Farm  Owners' 
and  Operators'  National  Association 
recently  held  a  meeting  at  which  the 
shed  and  a  better  freight  rate  were 
promised. 

Dependable  Crop  Estimates. 

By  reason  of  the  careful  classifica- 
tion of  the  acreage  signed  in  member- 
ship, the  Farm  Owners'  and  Opera- 
tors' National  Association  will  be  in 
a  position  by  next  season  to  make  ac- 
curate crop  estimates  in  the  different 
counties.  The  separation  of  orchard, 
vineyard,  grazing  and  general  agri- 
cultural lands  makes  easy  a  postal 
card  inquiry  on  the  kind  and  quantity 
of  crops.  There  is  no  reason  why 
within  ten  days,  at  the  proper  season, 
there  should  not  be  a  close  approxi- 
mation made  of  every  class  of  crops. 
This  fits  well  to  the  purpose  of  the  as- 
sociation to  ultimately  have  its  own 
statistician  and  provide  the  members 
with  reports  on  crop  conditions,  to  be 
followed  by  explanations  of  market 
conditions  and  prospects. 

Association  Progress. 

A  review  of  the  work  of  the  associa- 
tion the  last  60  days  shows  that  in 
more  than  a  dozen  counties,  from 
Santa  Cruz  and  Sutter  to  Kings,  well- 
known  farmers  are  now  moving  for 
organization  and  work.  Into  every 
neighborhood  the  plans  and  principles 
of  the  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators' 
National  Association  are  being  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  men  whp 
own  and  till  the  soil.  Much  of 
this  friendly  and  understanding  spirit 
has  been  created  by  meetings  and  per- 
sonal interviews;  but  the  work  has 
an  even  broader  scope  in  the  fact  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  explan- 
atory literature  have  been  sent 
through  the  mails  to  be  read  by  the 
farmers  at  odd  times.  There  is  not  a 
day  but  that  the  work  is  being  ad- 
vanced in  some  quarter,  and  not  a  day 
but  that  gratifying  results  are  ap- 
parent. 

Free  Fruit  Labor  Bureau. 

The  acute  labor  shortage  which 
looms  before  fruit  growers  has  led  the 
Santa  Clara  unit  of  the  Farm  Owners' 
and  Operators'  National  Association  to 
make  its  major  work  for  the  time  be- 
ing along  the  line  of  supplying  work- 
ers needed.  Miss  Mary  P.  Richter, 
who  did  similar  work  in  the  valley 
last  season,  again  has  immediate 
charge,  with  offices  in  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  San  Jose.  The  service 
is  free  to  all.  A  card  index  is  kept 
showing  what  kind  of  work  each  ap- 
plicant wants;  and  when  farmers  ap- 
ply for  help,  the  right  parties  are 
quickly  brought  together  to  do  their 
own  bargaining  as  to  wages  and  con- 
ditions. Many  of  the  floating  workers 
who  were  placed  last  year  by  this  of- 
fice under  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
are  returning  for  similar  placement 
this  year,  if  they  are  the  sort  that 
made  good.  The  other  sort  does  not 
generally  come  back  to  the  labor  of- 
fice. 

But  the  floating  population  is  not 
enough.  High  school  boys  and  girls 
again  have  the  opportunity  to  enroll 
in  a  systematic  manner  for  fruit 
work.  The  Labor  Bureau  sent  about 
3,000  cards  to  the  San  Jose  high 
school  for  students  to  fill  out  as  they 
wish.  These  cards  show  the  address, 
age,  sex,  and  names  of  all  appli- 
cants, indicate  how  long  they  wish  to 
work,  what  kind  of  work  they  want, 
what  sort  of  transportation  they  have, 
what  sort  of  camping  facilities  can  be 
provided,  etc.  These  were  returned 
before  school  closed,  June  27,  and 
filed  alphabetically  by  sexes  and  in 
age  classes.  Last  year,  whenever  a 
group  of  workers  were  called  for,  if 
the  working  conditions  at  the  r3£jjLi 
were  doubtful,  an  investigator  fountr 
out  be*>re  sending  the  boys  or  girls. 


If  not  doubtful,  he  took  them  out  and 
made  the  survey  on  arrival.  Reports 
after  the  season  was  over  were  gen- 
erally favorable  from  both  sides.  Em- 
ployers came  early  to  the  Bureau  this 
spring  and  the  high  school  authori- 
ties, students,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  early  began  pushing  on  the 
lines.  It  seems  better  to  give  this 
work  to  our  local  American  youth 
than  to  a  floating  or  foreign  popula- 
tion, if  the  work  is  done  about  as 
well,  for  it  is  developing  them  in  citi- 
zenship at  the  same  time,  while  the 
floating  population  has  proved  a  men- 
ace to  property. 

Hints  to  Fruit  Workers. 
A  circular  addressed  to  applicants 
for  work  in  Santa  Clara  Valley 
orchards  and  signed  by  the  Farm 
Owners'  and  Operators'  National  As- 
sociation, gives  the  following  points- 
ers:  Growers  usually  will  not  em- 
ploy workers  without  seeing  them 
first.  People  wishing  work  should  ap- 
ply at  the  free  labor  bureau  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms,  San 
Jose.  The  apricot  season  begins  early 
in  July  and  the  prune  season  follows 
closely  with  sometimes  a  short  inter- 
val between.  Picking  apricots  is  paid 
for  by  the  hour  and  is  usually  done  by 
men  and  boys.  Women  and  girls  do 
most  of  the  cutting,  sorting,  or  pack- 
ing as  piece  work.  Some  ranchers 
provide  permanent  buildings  in  which 
to  house  help,  some  provide  tents, 
many,  near  enough  to  town,  arrange 
transportation  back  and  forth.  Work- 
ers with  autos  and  camp  outfits  will 
have  an  advantage.  Those  who  have 
no  camp  outfits  can  lodge  in  San  Jose. 
If  they  have  small  children,  these  can 
be  cared  for  in  a  day  nursery  in  town. 
There  will  be  work  in  harvesting  apri- 
cots, prunes,  peaches,  pears,  apples, 
grapes,  tomatoes,  etc. 


TWO   DITOETANT  MEETINGS. 

Two  meetings  in  the  county  cam- 
paign for  increased  membership  in  the 
Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  National 
Association  were  held  during  the  last 
week.  At  Linden  there  was  a  good 
attendance  Wednesday  evening,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  harvest  is  under 
way  in  that  section.  J.  M.  Bigger, 
vice-chairman  of  the  association,  with 
Dave  Young,  John  Tone,  Herbert 
Smythe  and  William  Thomas,  direct- 
ors, were  present  and  made  addresses. 

Mr.  Bigger  explained  the  situation 
in  reference  to  the  Association's  ef- 
forts to  secure  official  recognition  by 
the  Federal  grain  corporation  of  a 
wheat  grader  for  the  San  Joaquin 
unit.  As  a  result  of  interviews,  Mr. 
Bigger  said  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  an  official  standing  for  the 
grader,  but  the  service  might  be  in- 
stalled for  the  convenience  and  satis- 
faction of  members.  The  meeting  en- 
dorsed, unanimously,  the  proposal  that 
a  grader  be  installed.  The  results  of 
the  meeting  were  satisfactory  in  the 
acreage  signed. 

Saturday  evening  at  Atlanta,  which 
is  a  great  grain-grawing  section,  a 
number  of  prominent  farmers  met  to 
consider  organization.  Some  took  this, 
their  first  opportunity,  to  inquire  into 
the  Association  plans.  The  results 
were  very  satisfactory,  and  an  invita- 
tion was  given  the  Association  offi- 
cials to  return  at  the  close  of  harvest 
and  put  the  district  in  strong  on  mem- 
bership. 

A  shortage  of  labor  having  devel- 
oped in  the  orchards  around  Bellota 
and  Linden,  appeal  was  made  last 
week  to  J.  M.  Bigger,  of  the  Associa- 
tion, to  see  what  could  be  done  in  se- 
curing the  help  of  young  people  from 
the  High  School.  Mr.  Bigger  at  once 
took  up  the  matter  with  the  principal 
of  the  High  School,  and  it  is  expected 
that  the  emergency  will  be  met  by 
prompt  action.  A  system  of  registra- 
tion is  proposed  and  if  necessary  cars 
will  be  put  on  to  take  the  young  peo- 
ple to  and  from  the  orchards- 

A  remarkable  situation  has  devel- 
oped in  the  Escalon  section,  the  ex- 
treme south  side  of  the  South  San 
Joaquin  Irrigation  district.  Armeni- 
ans have  entered  the  section  and  pur- 
chased a  number  of  wine  grape  vine- 


yards, paying  strong  prices.  They 
have  not  disclosed  their  plans,  but  it  is 
believed  that  they  have  one  for  dry- 
ing grapes  for  use  after  the  dry  law 
becomes  effective.  The  Escalon  sec- 
tion is  believed  to  have  been  selected 
for  the  experiment  on  account  of  its 
dryness  and  certain  elements  in  the 
grapes.  While  there  are  many  fine 
vineyards  in  the  section,  it  has  never 
been  in  any  way  distinctively  a  wine- 
growing country,  and  the  movement 
has  come  as  a  surprise  in  many  quar- 
ters. 

The  San  Joaquin  Unit  has  entered 
on  its  system  of  classifying  all  acre- 
age as  to  vineyards,  orchards  or  gen- 
eral agricultural  lands.  The  card 
system  adopted  is  to  be  used  in  mak- 
ing crop  estimates  and  reports.  The 
name  of  the  farm  owner,  his  postof- 
fice  and  phone  number,  his  acreage 
and  crop  prospects  can  be  scured  from 
every  part  of  the  country  within  48 
hours.  A  basis  is  being  laid  also  for 
statistical  information  of  more  general 
character.  As  soon  as  the  system  is 
perfected  it  will  be  recommended  for 
use  in  the  other  counties,  to  the  end 


that  the  State  office  may  make  inde- 
pendent and  dependable  reports. 


r      All  you  want  the  year  round 
whcreTcr  you  wantit — (or  house,  barn,^ 
field,  any  place.   Bore  your  own  well, 
thousands  have  done,  with  our  time-tcstedl 

Standard  Well-Boring  Outfit 

asily  operated  by  hand.    Bores  wells  8C0J 
16 in.  dia.,  up  to  1 00 (t.  deep.  One  man 
bought  outfit  8  years  age  and  has  bored  . 
over  25,000  feet  of  wells. 


BDRES  100  FT.  WELLS  BY  HAND 


Make  $20  to  $30  per  day  boring  wells 
or  neighbors — easy  to  get  50  cts.  to  $2  per  1 
E.  C.  Cole,  Porter,  Okla..  writes:— Have  1 
bored  41  foot  well  for  neighbor  in  one  day  1 

and  made  $41. CO. 
Thousands  used  during  war  by  .^L- 
U.  S.  and  English  Governments.  ^ 
Satisfied  users  in  46  states, 
very  claim  guaranteed  and  proved.  Write 
TODAY  for  Information  and  testimonials. 

Address  Dept.  48 


THE  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO. 

106  W  3rd  STREET  CINCINNATI  O. 


SANDSTROM 


ONE 
MAN 


TRACTOR  SCRAPER 


Operated  from  seat  of  tractor  by  driver.   One  man  with  8  to  10  lup. 
tractor  can  do  as  much  work  as  3  or  4  men  with  4-horse  teams. 


This  scraper  is  well  constructed  and  will  last  indefinitely.  There  is 
practically  no  wear  on  any  part  except  the  blade,  which  can  easily  be 
sharpened. 

It  will  do  the  best  job  of  leveling  in  field,  orchard  or  vineyard.  Will 
scrape  up  hard  ground  without  plowing.  It  has  been  proven  out  by  over 
2  years  of  successful  use  in  Tulare  County.  A  number  in  use  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dinuba  at  the  present  time. 

MADE  IN  SIZES  SUITABLE  FOB  AXJL  SMALL  AND  MEDIUM-SIZED  TBACTOBS. 
Write  for  further  information  and  price. 

BARNEY  SANDSTROM 


1822  NASON  STEEET, 


ALAMEDA,  CAE. 


No.  1  Burner  for  heating 
stoves.  Complete  with 
tank  and  fittings,  S16.50 


Why  Burn 

Coal  or  Wood? 

when  you  can  have  aU  the 
cleanliness  and  convenience  of 
city  gas?  An  Oliver  Oil-Gas 
Burner  will  change  your  range 
or  stove  into  a  gas  stove. 

Just  put  into  the  firebox,  fill 
the  tank  with  kerosene  or  coal- 
oil,  and  it's  ready  for  use. 

There  is  an  Oliver  Burner  to 
fit  any  stove. 

Economical.    Cooks  and  bakes 
quicker  and  better  than  coal  or 
off  like  gas.     No  fires  to  start. 


No.  ".  Burner,  for  ranges  and 
cook  stoves.  Complete  with 
tank  and  fittings,  .  .  .  $21.50. 


coal.  wood,  ashes. 


wood     Turns  on  and  off  like  gas.     No  fires  to  start.     No  kindlinf 
smoke,  dirt,  or  soot.    Saves  hours  of  work  daily.    Absolutely  safe. 

Oil  Burners  in  use  eight  years  ago  are  in  use  today.  .   

Thousands  sold  every  year  by  mail.     Don't  experiment   with   cheap   articles— buy  a 
Burner  that  has  proved  satisfactory  for  years  by  thousands  of  users.    Ironclad  guarantee. 
Burners  shipped  upon  receipt  of  price. 

Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner  &  Machine  Co., 


429-433    Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
Descriptive  literature  upon  reuuest. 


Reliable  agents  wanted. 


GOLDEN  GATE.  WEED  CUTTER 
Kills  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  the  Soil 
Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market  Cut* 
them  off  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  ground 
eo  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he  saved 
$200  in  a  single  season  because  after  cutting 
the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  plow.  Cute  seven 
feet  or  less.  Weighs  but  230  pounds.  Cut 
adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of  steel 
throughout.  No  other  implement  like  it. 

WRITE  FOB  CIRCULAR  which  illustrates 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and  con- 
tains letters  from  many  users. 

C.  G.  SIGURD,  Manufacturer 
Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Road,    San  Jose.  Cal 
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Suggestive  Agricultural  Mention 

(Written  for  raeifle  Rural  Press.)  1 


Effects  of  Barley  Exports. 

A  little  light  is  shed  on  the  reason 
for  the  stagnation  of  barley  last  sea- 
son by  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce.  During  the  ten  months 
ending  April,  for  1917,  1918,  and  1919, 
our  exports  were  respectively  13,494,- 
408,  22,476,016,  and  9,586,531  bushels. 
Last  year  when  the  U.  S.  barley  crop 
was  746,000  bushels  greater  than  the 
previous  year,  our  exports  were  12,- 
889,485  bushels  less.  The  picking  up 
of  exports  during  May  and  June  from 
California  will  probably  continue  until 
the  mid-western  crop  comes  in  about 
September.  Meanwhile  600  tons  were 
sold  the  other  day  on  the  Los  Angeles 
market  for  December  delivery  on  a 
basis  which  would  just  about  cover 
present  prices  plus  storage,  insurance, 
etc.  The  buyers,  of  course,  believed 
that  there  will  be  no  lowering  of 
prices  between  now  and  Christmas. 
Relative  Importance  of  Foreign  Beans. 

Beans  imported  into  the  United 
States  during  the  ten  months  ending 
April,  1917,  totaled  2,489,656  bushels 
as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce.  For  the  ten  months 
ending  April,  1918,  3,097,251  bushels 
were  imported.  During  the  corre- 
sponding period  ending  April,  1919, 
3,187,493  bushels  were  imported.  Our 
biggest  importations  have  been  in  our 
years  of  biggest  crops,  but  practically 
no  more  were  brought  in  the  last 
period  than  during  the  same  period 
the  year  previous.  Of  the  beans  im- 
ported during  the  ten  months  ending 
April,  1918,  693,495  bushels  were  ex- 
ported. Of  those  imported  during  the 
corresponding  period  ending  April, 
1919,  1,300,051  bushels  were  exported. 
This  would  indicate  that  1,887,442 
bushels  of  foreign  beans  were  either 
used  or  stored  in  the  United  States 
during  that  period.  Six  states  in  the 
United  States  last  season  produced 
17,733,000  bushels  of  beans. 

Small  Lots  of  Wheat  to  Government. 

Wheat  growers  who  have  less  than 
carload  lots  and  cannot  sell  di- 
rect to  the  Government  at  the  Govern- 
ment price  may  still  have  that  privi- 
lege in  Stanislaus  County,  where  the 
Farm  Bureau  is  forming  a  wheat  pool 
whereby  small  growers  may  ship  in 
car  lots. 

Farm  Courses  for  Disabled  Men. 

Seventy-eight  "rehabilitation  men," 
who  have  given  their  own  bodies  for 
their  country,  were  registered  in  two 
special  short  courses,  beginning  June 
9,  at  University  Farm.  Thirty-two 
more  were  received  pending  ap- 
proval of  application  for  training.  The 
object  of  these  courses  and  others  cov- 
ering most  lines  of  farming  is  to  en- 
able men  of  ranch  experience  to  ac- 
quire such  technical  knowledge  in 
some  field  of  agriculture  as  will  en- 
able them  to  overcome  their  disabili- 
ties. Three  courses  began  June  20, 
one  will  begin  July  21,  one  July  28, 
and  two  August  11.  They  last  three 
to  eight  weeks  each. 
Alfalfa  Dodder  Controlled. 

"I  really  no  longer  look  upon  dod- 
der as  a  menace  to  alfalfa,  and  I 
will  tell  you  why,"  said  Farm  Adviser 
O.  W.  Jarvis  of  Sacramento  County 
recently.  "I  had  been  trying  it  out 
with  cultivation  in  Nevada,  and  to 
make  a  definite  test  I  deliberately 
sowed  40  acres  to  alfalfa  in  Nevada, 
the  seed  of  which  was  about  one-third 
dodder.  It  was  immediately  dubbed 
'Jarvis*  folly'  and  'the  dodder  patch.' 
I  sowed  in  the  fall,  got  a  good  stand 
and  irrigated  in  the  spring  as  soon 
as  it  showed.  As  soon  as  it  was  high 
enough  I  ran  the  mower  over  it  and 
let  it  lie,  letting  the  surface  get  dry. 
Then  I  raked  and  burned  the  stuff 
and  used  a  spike-tooth  harrow  over 
the  whole  and  a  spring-tooth  cultiva- 
tor carefully  over  the  worst  spots. 
Then  I  irrigated.  A  little  dodder 
showed  up  again  and  I  repeated  the 
treatment.  After  that  my  alfalfa  field 
was  clean." 

Wheat  Rotated  with  Rice. 

Watergrass  is  no  longer  a  menace 
on  certain  kinds  of  rice  land,  as 
proved  by  General  Manager  H.  G. 


To  the  Editor:  Surely  you  can  poi- 
son a  mole!  For  years  my  wife  asked, 
"Why  don't  you  poison  the  moles?" 
I  said,  "It  can't  be  did,  because  they 
eat  only  worms."  "But,"  says  she, 
"they  eat  my  corn  and  peas."  "Oh, 
no,"  I  replied,  "they  just  destroy  the 
roots,  looking  for  worms.  I  have  read 
books,  and  I  am  posted."  So  things 
went  until  one  day  my  wife  brought 
home  a  can  of  mole  poison  from  the 
drug  store.  It  was  sealed  airtight,  and 
was  canned  peas,  soft  and  poisoned. 
They  killed  the  moles,  but  what  was 
not  used  soon  molded  and  spoiled. 
The  next  year  the  drug  stores  had 
none  for  sale,  so  I  made  my  own,  as 
follows: 

Soak  dried  peas  two  days  in  water, 
then  when  soft  sprinkle  with  poison. 
I  used  arsenic  and  "Rough  on  Rats," 
and  then  I  put  the  peas  in  their  runs, 
and  also  put  some  in  the  seed  when  I 
planted  corn  or  peas,  and  I  never 
have  any  more  bother  with  moles. 
Whether  they  eat  it  or  it  acts  as  a 
charm  like  a  rabbit's  hind  foot,  I  don't 
know,  but  it  works. — H.  T.  B.,  Orland. 

[They  eat  it  all  right.  Some  years 
ago  the  Oregon  experimeilt  station 
demonstrated  that  moles  would  eat 
peas,  though  they  passed  on  other 
vegetables  offered  them. — Editor.] 


AGRICULTURAL  BILLS  SIGNED  BY 
GOVERNOR. 


The  following  bills  of  agricultural 
interest  were  signed  by  the  Governor. 
Their  contents  may  be  learned  by  ref- 
erence to  the  sketches  in  our  issue 
of  May  17.  The  others  which  passed 
the  Legislature  were  either  vetoed  or 
pocket-vetoed.    Senate  bills:  34,  King, 


estrays;  93,  Feedstuff  inspection;  319, 
Deciduous  experiments,  $100,000;  364, 
Apple  standardization;  513,  Fruit  and 
vegetable  standardization;  709,  Seed 
Potato  Certification.  Assembly  bills: 
38,  Riverside  University  Farm;  168, 
Irrigation    district    electricity;  172, 


net  containers  with  proviso  relating 
to  raised-bottom  berry  baskets;  212, 
dairy;  215  and  413,  Los  Angeles  Lib- 
erty Fair  and  Exposition;  645,  walnut 
codling  moth  control;  1005,  the  hay 
bill;  1112  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 


Beekler  of  the  Dodge  Land  Company 
this  season.  It  has  been  a  common 
belief  that  no  crop  would  rotate  with 
rice.  This  has  led  to  the  practice  of 
pasturing  rice  land  for  a  season  or 
two  after  it  has  become  too  much  in- 
fested with  watergrass  to  grow  rice. 
About  2,000  acres  of  the  Dodge  prop- 
erties were  in  this  condition  last 
year  and  no  rice  was  attempted  on 
this  area  in  1918.  But  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  G.  R.  McLeod  of  the  Sperry 
Flour  Company,  and  also  as  the  result 
of  previous  experiments  by  the  Dodge 
Company,  they  tore  up  the  land 
during  last  summer  about  six  inches 
deep  with  a  heavy  Killefer  cultivator 
pulled  by  a  tractor.  When  early  rains 
came,  it  was  floated  down,  harrowed, 
and  sowed.  They  have  1700  acres  of 
Baart  wheat  with  a  crop  estimated 
over  twelve  sacks  per  acre.  The 
wheat  makes  nearly  as  much  net 
profit  as  rice  would  on  the  same  land 
if  it  had  not  been  too  weedy,  and  the 
dry  culture  kills  the  weeds. 
Made  His  Own  Bean  Market. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  readers  of 
Pacific  Rural  Press  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  method  I  used  in  market- 
ing my  beans.  I  had  a  small  patch 
of  teparies  last  year,  and  after  watch- 
ing the  local  market  drop  to  %  cents 
per  pound,  I  decided  to  use  my  crop 
to  pave  my  roadway,  and  mend  breaks 
in  my  ditches-  By  taking  a  trip 
into  one  of  the  bay  towns  and  spend- 
ing considerable  time  in  explaining 
the  best  known  and  most  satisfactory 
recipe  for  cooking  this  bean,  I  was 
able  to  see  some  tried  in  the  local 
high  school  cafeteria.  The  advertis- 
ing "took,"  and  I  was  eventually  able 
to  place  26,000  pounds  in  this  town. 
The  grocers  handling  it  retailed  it  at 
about  3  pounds  for  25  cents,  and  my 
price  was  at  about  twice  the  San 
Francisco  market  quotation,  and  I 
have  considerably  more  business  in 
sight  there. — Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton. 
Grasshopper  Poison  Broadcasted  . 

Grasshoppers  have  been  reported  in 
large  numbers  in  some  parts  of  Tu- 
lare and  Kings  counties.  Poisoned 
bran  was  distributed  by  wholesale, 
ranchers  using  broadcast  grain  seed- 
ers for  the  purpose,  and  in  this  way 
covering  a  large  acreage  very  evenly 
and  quickly.  One  rancher  said  his 
hogs  ate  the  poisoned  hoppers  with  no 
apparent  injury. 


POISONING  MOLES. 


WAWMLOO  BOY 

Original  Kerosene  Tractor 
Dependable  Power   Simple  Power  ■jj'?1' 


that  does  not  fail  when  your  farm 
work  has  been  delayed  and  you 
must  take  advantage  of  favorable 
weather  and  ground  conditions. 

Reserve  Power 

able  in  emergencies — for  variable 
soil  conditions  or  upgrade  work. 


experienced  hired  man  can  utilize 
to  full  day  capacity,  at  any  draw- 
bar or   belt  job  on  the  farm. 

Economical  Power 

that  insures  low  operating  cost — 
works  all  day  under  full  load  on 
18  gallons  or  less  of  cheap  kerosene. 


Built  to  Stand  rd  Quality 

Waterloo  Boy  fully  sustains  the  quality-fame  attained  by  Waterloo 
Boy  power  machines  in  25  years'  manufacturing  success.  Backed  by  a 
plain  guarantee  from  a  responsible  manufacturer.  Two-speed  motor 
supplies  ample  reserve  power  for  three  14  in.  bottoms,  and  belt 
power  for  all  farm  needs,  including  threshing.  All  working  parts  of 
the  Waterloo  Boy  are  easily  accessible. 


Our  illustrated  catalog  contains  convincing  proof  of 
Waterloo  Boy  success.  Sent  free — write  for  it  today- 


Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings 
Automatic 
r.-~  Oiling 


JNO.  DEERE  PLOW  CO. 

6009  Brannan  St, 
San  Francisco,  Calif- 


S  trawis  Money 


Burning 
Your  Straw 
StackRobs 
Your  Land 
and  Purse 


About  $2. 

Ton?  It's 
Like  Selling 
Dollar  Billt 

Foi25c 


PUT  NEW  LIFE  into  your  played-out  land.   Make  a  good 
profit  on  your  biggest  "by-product" — your  straw  stack. 
It  has  a  fertilizing  value  of  $8  a  ton,  is  invaluable  for  adding  humus  to 

the  soil,  and  affords  splendid  protection  for  winter  grains.  For  best  results  it  must  be 
well  shredded  and  spread  evenly.  To  make  sure  you  do  it  right  the  first  time,  use  the 


Straw 
and  Manure 
Spreader 


N  i  sen 

11  The  New  Idea  W 


TWO 
Machines 
in  ONE 


This  new  one-man  straw 
spreader  attachment  makes  your 

Nisco  a  perfect  spreader  for  etraw,  lime 
and  all  kinda  of  manure.  The  Nisco  can 
be  bought  with  or  without  attachment,  or 
the  attachment  can  be  put  on  your  old 
machine.  The  Nisco  is  the  ORIGINAL, 
wide-spreading*  spreader,  always  reliable, 
simple  and  durable,  built  for  hard  usage. 


Loads  and  pulls  without  undue 
strain  on  man  or  team.  Has 

solid  bottom  with  chain  conveyors. 
Drives  with  heavy  sprocket — no  gears. 

Have  your  Nisco  dealer  show  you  this 
machine  which  causes  hundreds  to  write 
the  kind  of  letters  shown  below.  If 
you  don't  know  him.  write  us  for  his 
name  and  free  book  on   soil  fertility. 


"My  new  NISCO  was  dem- 
onstrated today  in  presence 
of  my  neighbors.  Wss  sur- 
prised to  see  bow  perlecuy 
it  handles  botb  straw  and 
manure.  Did  not  think  1 
wanted  the  straw  attach- 
ment, but  after  seeing  It 
work,  would  not  have  a 
spreader  without  it.  Two 
horses  pull  the  spresder 
dandy— no  weUjht  on  necks. 
Muttssy  the  NISCO  U&ll 
youclalmfar  It.*' 

I.  W.  DANT1CE.  Cola 


NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

Spreader  Specisliitj  Coldwster,  Ohio 

(n) 


"I  hsre  one  of  yfo  r  spre  sd- 
ers  and  use  thestrav.  aprea- 
er  attachment  an  ft.  By 
actual  experience,  I  have 
raised  more  and  be  t  ter  wheat 
on  heavy  clay  aoil  where  1 
had  applied  wheat  straw  or 
clover  chaff  after  the  wheat 
was  sown  In  the  fall,  than 
where  I  used  fertilizer ri^ht 
by  It;  end  Invariably  we 
were  successful  with  clover 
on  straw  covered  plots.  '* 
A.  A.  COFFMAN,  Ohio 
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NEW  IRRIGATION  METER. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Due  to  the  friction  between  water 
users  and  ditch  tenders  or  the  irriga- 
tion companies  who  employ  them,  on 
acc«funt  of  disputes  as  to  quantity  of 
water  delivered,  many  irrigation  sys- 
tems are  installing  meters  as  fast  as 
practicable.  A  new  meter,  character- 
ized by  low  cost,  small  size,  and  sim- 
plicity of  installation  is  now  on  the 
market.  It  is  about  the  size  of  an 
automobile  speedometer  with  a  re- 
cording counter  similar  to  one  used 
on  a  bicycle.  The  same  instrument  is 
used  to  measure  the  water  running 
over  any  sized  weir,  adjustments  for 
different  sized  weirs  being  made  in 
the  gearing  of  the  counter.  This  fact 
is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  it  is 


There  are  only  eight  parts  in  the  Lyman  Irri- 
gation Meter,  and  it  weighs  less  than  six 
pounds.  About  the  size  of  a  speedometer,  it 
is  very  easily  installed  by  the  water  user  with- 
out special  tools,  and  records  in  acre  feet  the 
quantity   of    water   passing   over   any  weir. 

operated  by  the  pressure  head.  Its 
intake  is  inserted  through  the  weir 
board  six  or  more  inches  from  the 
side  of  the  weir  opening  and  two 
inches  under  the  crest  of  the  weir.  A 
screen  and  protecting  drum  keep  out 
trash,  and  the  speed  with  which  water 
runs  through  it  prevents  deposit  of 
any  silt.  With  a  maximum  head  of 
one  foot,  the  meter  begins  recording 
at  0.15  of  a  foot.  With  its  intake  set 
for  a  maximum  head  of  two  feet  it 
begins  recording  at  three  inches  depth 
of  water  over  the  weir.  Gearing  has 
been  calculated  by  its  inventor,  Ray  J. 
Lyman  of  Berkeley,  for  Cipoletti  and 
rectangular  weirs  and  for  orifices  of 
various  types.  Mr.  Lyman  has  had 
seven  years'  experience  as  irrigation 
engineer  on  several  Government 
Reclamation  projects. 


THE  OPEN-MIND  IN  AMATEUR 
FARMING. 


This  is  just  to  let  you  know  that  I 
like  your  paper  more  and  more  the 
longer  I  get  it.  I  don't  always  agree 
fully  with  your  editorials,  but  I  read 
them  and  all  the  reading  matter  from 
"cover  to  cover."  All  the  helpful 
things  I  read  in  it  make  the  few  edi- 
torials with  which  I  do  not  agree 
shrink  into  insignificance. 

"A  Rural  Vision  of  Soil  Science," 
by  Albert  F.  Etter,  in  your  May  17 
number,  surely  was  read  with  inter- 
est. It  was  written  in  language  that 
most  people  could  understand,  includ- 
ing amateur  farmers.  We  have  used 
some  lime  in  our  garden,  but  I  don't 
think  it  gives  any  results  nearly  like 
plenty  of  stable  manure.  And  with 
only  one  cow,  you  can  imagine  we  do 
some  hoarding,  so  that  no  manure  is 
wasted. 

Good  Use  for  Leaves. 

We  have  some  of  the  trees  here  that 
Mr.  Etter  mentions — manzanita,  ma- 
drone  and  live  oak.  We  use  the  dry 
leaves  for  bedding,  as  we  can't  raise 
our  own  straw  here — much  less  buy  it. 
Goat  Manure. 

We  have  a  neighbor  who  has  goats. 
The  rest  of  us  have  a  prejudice  against 
goats  for  several  reasons,  the  chief 
one  is  that  they  can  do  plenty  of 
damage  if  not  well  fenced  in.  We  be- 
lieved that  the  ground  they  went  over 
much  would  be  "spoiled"  for  growing 
anything.  Now  Mr.  Etter  must  know 
much  more  about  it  than  we  do,  and 
we  will  have  to  change  our  idea  that 
goat  manure  is  injurious  to  the  soil 
and  we  owe  our  neighbor  an  apology 
on  that  score. 

Nature  or  Sharks. 

No  doubt  there  is  much  to  be  gained 
from  studying  Nature.  But  when  I 
find  my  garden  soil  getting  as  "hard  as 


QUICK  AND  ECONOMICAL  TRANSPORTATION 


FARMERS  appreciate  the  value 
*  of  the  electric  lighting  equip- 
ment, a  feature  of  all  Nash  trucks. 
Night  work,  so  often  necessary  on 
the  farm,  is  thus  made  practical. 
The  electric  starter,  another  impor- 
tant feature,  not  only  saves  the 
driver's  time,  but  cuts  down  fuel 
expenses  as  well. 


The  internal  gear  drive  axle  of  Nash  trucks 
transmits  power  with  a  minimum  of  loss  from 
motor  to  driving  wheels.  This  is  one  reason 
owners  give  for  their  satisfactory  performance. 


PACIFIC  NASH  MOTOR  CO. 

1529  VAN  NESS  AVE., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


One-Ton  Chassis,  $1875 


Two-Ton  Chassis,  $2440 


Nash  Quad  Chassis,  $3600 


a  rock"  and  plenty  of  other  things 
coming  up  to  take  the  enthusiasm,  for 
farming  out  of  one's  heart  or  mind, 
I'm  more  likely  to  think  of  the  ways 
of  real  estate  sharks  than  the  "ways 
of  Nature."  But  just  the  same  I'm 
glad  there  are  plenty  of  folks  who 
make  a  success  at  farming,  and  so  we 
disgruntled  amateurs  don't  count. 
We  can  read  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
and  after  awhile  we  will  be  more  effi- 
cient in  handling  our  problems. 

I  hope  Mr.  Etter  will  write  some 
more  letters  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
so  that  we  may  learn  some  more 
things  about  making  "land  as  poor  as 
a  pile  of  sand  as  rich  as  a  garden." 
We  surely  need  that  knowledge. 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 


Suilf  Ej-pecral/y/hr  California  Conditions 


Past  the  Experimental  Staie 
Eleven  different  models.wifn  op 
without  Engine. mounted  complete 
Ranging  in  Price  from 
4I90.to*2I75. 

All  Repair  Parts  Carried  • 


■  Cuara 
*  AsKl 
Write  1 


VIBRATOR 
SEPARATOR 


FARQU 

Guaranteed  by  The  House  of  ARNOTT" 
Ask.  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
write  for  Folder,  Specifications.  Prices  Etc. 


|gS3f| ARNOTT  &CO 

nfL       ~ll  BEAN  THRESHER  HEADQUARTERS 
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The  Future  of  the  1919  Wheat  Crop 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.) 


GROWERS  CAN  INSIST  ON  FAIR  PRICES  FOR  WHEAT. 

The  United  States  Grain  Corporation  will  enter  into  contracts  with 
wheat  buyers.  One  clause  of  the  contract  designed  to  furnish  a  method 
by  which  the  producer  may  satisfy  himself  that  he  is  receiving  fair  treat- 
ment in  grade,  dockage  and  price,  is  produced  herewith: 

"The  Miller  (or  Dealer)  in  buying  wheat  from  the  producer,  shall 
purchase  on  the  proper  grade  and  dockage  under  the  Federal  standards, 
and  shall  pay  therefor  not  less  than  the  guaranteed  priced  based  on  such 
proper  grade  and  dockage,  at  the  terminal  most  advantageously 
reached,  less  freight,  and  less  reasonable  handling  margin.  The  Miller 
(or  Dealer)  shall  keep  a  record  showing  all  purchases  from  the  pro- 
ducer, name  of  the  seller,  date,  quantity,  grade  and  dockage  fixed  and 
price  paid  and  reasons  for  fixing  grade  under  No.  1,  including  test  weight; 
and  on  all  parcels  of  wheat  on  which  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  grade  and 
dockage  or  price  between  the  Miller  (or  Dealer)  and  the  producer  at  the 
time  of  delivery,  a  notation  thereof,  shall  be  made  upon  the  records  of  the 
Miller  (or  Dealer),  and  a  sample  shall  be  drawn  by  the  producer  and  the 
Miller  (or  Dealer)  and  forwarded  in  a  proper  container  to  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident of  the  Grain  Corporation,  in  the  Zone  in  which  the  purchase  is 
made,  for  his  use  in  the  determination  of  the  dispute.  The  determina- 
tion of  the  Vice-President  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless  an  appeal 
from  such  determination  be  filed  within  ten  days  with  the  United  States 
Wheat  Director  by  either  the  producer  or  Miller  (or  Dealer).  In  case  of 
appeal  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Wheat  Director  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive.  The  Miller  (or  Dealer)  shall  keep  a  copy  of  this  section 
prominently  displayed  at  his  place  of  business." 

It  is  hoped  that  buyer  and  seller  will  harmonize  any  differences  by 
mutual  agreement,  but  in  cases  where  this  is  not  possible,  the  follow- 
ing directions  for  making  use  of  the  provisions  of  this  clause  in  the  con- 
tract should  be  followed 

A  sample  of  the  wheat  under  dispute  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
Grain  Corporation,  343  Sansome  Street,  San  Francisco,  with  card  enclosed 
giving  the  following  details:  Date;  name  and  address  of  buyer;  name 
and  address  of  seller;  bushels  under  dispute;  grade  and  dockage  fixed 
by  buyer;  grade  and  dockage  claimed  by  seller.  Such  samples  should 
contain  at  least  three  pounds,  so  that  a  proper  test-weight  can  be  ascer- 
tained, and  in  the  case  of  all  samples  in  which  excess  moisture  is  a 
factor,  at  least  part  of  the  sample  must  be  forwarded  in  an  airtight  con- 
tainer. 

The  Grain  Corporation  office  will  promptly,  on  receipt,  advise  both 
buyer  and  seller  of  their  opinion  as  to  the  proper  grade  and  dockage, 
and  in  the  case  of  sample  wheat  on  which  there  is  a  dispute  also  as  to 
the  proper  price,  the  Grain  Corporation  will  express  an  opinion  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  such  sample  wheat  as  compared  with  the  guaranteed 
basis  standard  No-  1  price. 

Such  sample  will  then  be  held  for  submission  to  the  Wheat  Director, 
in  case  of  appeal  within  ten  days,  as  provided  in  this  clause  of  the  con- 
tract 


The  agency  to  handle  the  1919  wheat 
crop  will  be  known  as  the  "United 
States  Grain  Corporation."  With  the 
Presidential  Proclamation  of  Peace  the 
Food  Administration  automatically 
passes  out  of  existence,  and  on  July 
1st  the  Food  Administration  Grain 
Corporation  will  change  its  name  and 
continue  to  operate  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  United  States  Wheat  Di- 
rector, Julius  H.  Barnes,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $500,000,000.  all  subscribed  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

W.  A.  Starr  will  be  Second  Vice- 
President,  managing  Zone  12,  compris- 
ing California,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

"That  the  government  guarantee  of 
the  wheat  price  was  undoubtedly  a 
wise  act  is  now  realized,"  said  Mr. 
Starr  on  his  return  from  the  New  York 
conference  recently. 

"Farmers  have  responded  by  pro- 
ducing by  far  the  largest  wheat  crop 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  With- 
out the  assurance  of  an  adequate  food 
supply  which  this  surplus  gives,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  condition  of 
chaos  and  starvation  that  would  con- 
front Europe,  with  the  reflecting  evils 
in  our  own  country.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  big  wheat  crop  of  America 
is  the  salvation  of  civilization  today. 

"As  evidence  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  of  the  Grain  Corporation  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Julius  H.  Barnes, 
in  supplying  the  Allies  and  relieving 
the  distress  of  the  liberated  countries 
of  Europe,  the  total  turnover  for  the 
past  18  months  ending  July  1st,  will 
exceed  seven  billion  dollars. 

"The  food  which  has  measurably 
stabilized  European  society  and  gov- 
ernment and  kept  the  red  flag  out  of 
Finland,  the  Baltic  States,  Poland, 
Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia,  Austria 
and  Roumania,  and  saved  the  rem- 
nants of  Armenia,  was  largely  pur- 
chased and  landed  at  the  ports  in 
Europe,  by  the  Grain  Corporation, 
making  it  possible  to  act  quickly  and 
comprehensive  and  with  the  least  pos- 
sible disturbance  to  home  necessities. 
The  West  Carnifax,  the  first  food  ship 
to  arrive  at  a  German  port,  after  the 
Armistice  was  signed,  and  carrying  a 
cargo  of  flour,  was  shipped  by  the 


Grain  Corporation  from  San  Francis- 
co, and  was  used  for  the  first  relief  of 
the  starving  people  of  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, to  reach  whom  it  was  shipped 
through  German  territory. 

California  Exported  Flonr. 

"California,  with  a  deficient  wheat 
crop,  and  not  raising  enough  wheat 
for  home  consumption,  did  neverthe- 
less last  year  export  through  the 
Grain  Corporation,  to  Europe,  nearly 
two  million  barrels  of  flour,  or  almost 
ten  per  cent  of  the  flour  exports  from 
the  United  States.  This  was  made 
possible  by  the  importation  of  large 
quantities  of  Australian  wheat,  ac- 
complished by  the  splendid  efforts  of 
R.  A.  Lewin,  of  the  Grain  Corporation, 
who  succeeded  in  obtaining  vessels  to 
move  the  wheat  from  Australia  under 
very  trying  conditions. 

No  Wheat  Imports  This  Tear. 

"This  year  there  will  be  no  imports 
of  either  wheat  or  flour,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia wheat  crop  promises  to  be  al- 
most three  times  as  large  as  last  year, 
furnishing  a  plentiful  supply  for  the 
flour  mills,  up  to  the  limit  of  their 
capacity,  and  they  will  only  be  re- 
stricted in  their  operation  by  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Grain  Corporation  to  sell 
flour  for  export. 

U.  S.  Wheat  and  Flour  Sales  Policy. 

"The  Grain  Corporation  will  sell  all 
wheat  for  export  and  all  flour  for  ex- 
port to  Europe,  buying  the  flour  from 
the  mills  on  a  competitive  basis. 

"The  obligation  of  the  Grain  Cor- 
poration the  coming  year  calls  for  pro- 
tection for  the  producer  in  seeing  that 
he  gets  a  fair  reflection  of  the  gov- 
ernment guaranteed  price,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer, allowing  fair  play  for  the  grain 
and  milling  industries,  and  proper 
handling  of  the  exports  of  the  surplus. 
To  ship  this  surplus  out  of  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  is  going  to  tax 
their  capacity  to  the  utmost.  Only 
the  most  efficient  handling  can  pre- 
vent serious  congestion.  The  Zone 
Vice-Presidents  will  therefore  have 
full  control  over  all  seaboard  ware- 
houses and  elevators,  and  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration will  direct  the  flow  of  all  grain 


to  terminal  markets  and  seaboard  un- 
der a  permit  system. 

"In  case  the  crop  is  marketed  both 
home  and  abroad  on  the  basis  of  the 
government  price,  there  will  be  no 
government  control  of  flour  mills', 
flour  jobbers',  or  bakers'  profits.  With 
a  plentiful  supply  of  wheat  and  flour 
at  all  times,  it  is  safe  to  count  on 
competition  to  regulate  profits  and 
give  the  consumer  a  square  deal,  as 
all  of  these  industries  operate  under 
unusually  competitive  conditions. 

"However,  in  case  of  a  resale  of 
wheat  or  flour  below  the  government 
price,  made  necessary  by  lower  ex- 
port value  of  wheat,  or  arbitrary  re- 
duction to  the  domestic  consumer  in 
price  of  the  flour,  machinery  is  pro- 
vided by  regulation  of  these  indus- 
tries and  control  of  profit  margins  to 
make  the  reflection  of  the  reduced 
price  to'  the  consumer  absolute  and 
immediate.  It  is  understood  that  ex- 
port wheat  values  and  domestic  flour 
prices  are  to  be  kept  at  the  same 
level  of  value  at  all  times. 

"Judging  from  the  comments  ap- 
pearing from  time  to  time,  the  public 
does  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  con- 
trol of  wheat  has  held  the  price  down 
to  the  consumer,  and  at  the  same  time, 
by  stabilizing  the  price  received  by 
the  producer,  has  eliminated  specula- 
tion and  paid  him  full  value  for  the 
wheat." 

Wheat  Not  Likely  to  Be  Lower. 

When  asked  if  he  thought  the  gov- 
ernment would  be  resellers  at  prices 
well  below  the  government  price  the 
coming  year,  on  account  of  the  big 
crop,  resulting  in  large  loss  to  the 
government,  Mr.  Starr  replied:  "As 
the  situation  looks  today,  I  do  not  see 
why  the  crop  cannot  be  practically 
marketed  at  the  government  price. 
Mr.  Barnes  has  made  an  exhaustive 
analysis  of  the  situation,  and  while  it 
can  change  by  the  varying  condition 
of  crops  between  now  and  their  ma- 
turity, it  looks  as  if  Europe  would 
need  over  four  hundred  million  bush- 
els of  wheat  out  of  our  coming  har- 
vest to  get  through  next  year,  besides 
what  will  be  available  from  other  ex- 
porting countries.  Last  year's  ex- 
ports of  flour  and  wheat  were  about 
three  hundred  million  bushels. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  most  Euro- 
pean countries  have  guaranteed  their 
producers  considerably  more  than  our 
minimum  price,  it  is  conceivable  that 
we  might  ask  them  more  than  our  gov- 
ernment price  basis,  since  the  United 
States  will  dominate  as  an  exporter, 
holding  the  main  supply,  but  as  this 
would  be  national  profiteering  in  a 
sense,  it  would  of  course  not  be 
thought  of.  Matters  of  finance  will 
also  largely  control  the  market  in 
which  many  European  countries  can 
buy.  If  our  present  outlook  for  the 
wheat  crop  is  realized,  we  should 
have  around  six  hundred  million 
bushels  of  surplus,  and  after  giving 
Europe  what  they  will  require,  we 
will  have  left  a  comfortable  carryover 
against  the  harvest  of  the  following 
year.  Assuming  that  Europe  will 
need  this  supply,  the  only  reason  left 
for  a  lower  resale  price  would  be  an 
arbitrary  reduction  to  the  consumer 
in  the  United  States. 

"I  greatly  doubt  if  this  would  ac- 
complish the  object  aimed  at,  namely, 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  other  foodstuffs. 
For  several  reasons,  wheat  has  an  in- 
dependent value  as  food,  especially  in 
Europe.  Suggesting  lower  prices  for 
wheat  next  year  would  tend  to  dis- 
courage the  planting  of  another  large 
wheat  crop.  Can  we  afford  to  take 
chances  on  small  crops  in  the  light  of 
past  experience? 

"As  farmers  are  now  confronted 
with  heavy  costs  in  producing  crops, 
it  would  seem  unwise  for  the  govern- 
ment to  do  anything  arbitrary,  tend- 
ing to  discourage  the  farmers'  efforts 
in  production.  With  the  end  of  the 
coming  year  of  control,  we  all  confi- 
dently believe  and  hope  that  the  grain 
markets  and  grain  production  can  be 
returned  to  the  natural  operation  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which 
under  normal  conditions  is  the  safest 
kind  of  regulation." 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


The  American  Consul  at  Vladivo- 
stock  is  of  the  opinion  that  an  oppor- 
tunity exists  for  American  seedsmen 
to  establish  a  profitable  trade  in  Si- 
beria where  a  scarcity  of  vegetable 
seeds  evists.  Japanese  seedsmen  are 
receiving  large  orders.  Denmark  and 
the  Netherlands  formerly  supplied 
this  market. 

The  British  government  has  con- 
tracted for  virtually  the  entire  export 
production  of  butter  of  Argentina  un- 
til the  end  of  1919  at  a  price  of 
$0,328  a  pound. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change handles  about  55,000  carloads 
of  citrus  fruit  and  by-products  a  year 
for  its  members. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  has  handled  a  business  in- 
volving $20,000,000  in  the  past  two 
seasons. 

The  Raisin  Growers  of  California 
may  have  a  $25,000,000  crop  this  year 
if  all  goes  well.  In  1914  it  was  worth 
about  $7,000,000.  Yet  the  Associated 
Raisin  Growers  are  finding  a  market 
for  every  pound,  and  are  keeping  the 
market  "on  the  bite"  at  that.  No 
wonder  our  co-operative  associations 
are  "all  to  the  mustard."  Watch  them 
grow. 

"Unstandardlzed,"  the  apple  crop 
Was  erstwhile  sent  to  town; 
The  fruit  looked  this  way  on  the  top 
OOOOOOOOOOOOO 
And  this  way  lower  down: 

OOOOOOOOOOOOO 

The  demand  for  farm  labor  is 
slightly  better  than  normal,  while  re- 
ports Indicate  that  the  supply  in  this 
state  Is  93  per  cent  of  normal  as  com- 
pared with  80  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

California  wines  again  have  a  clear 
market  in  England  in  competition 
with  other  countries;  the  restriction 
having  been  again  removed  after 
three  weeks. 


THE  TROUBLESOME  LINNET. 

To  the  Editor:  Linnets  are  very  bad 
here.  They  are  eating  apricots  as  fasi 
as  they  begin  to  color.  Can  you  rec- 
ommend anything  on  a  wholesale 
scale  In  a  large  orchard  that  will  de- 
stroy them  or  drive  them  away? 

Trays  that  have  been  stored  all  win- 
ter under  cover  show  mold.  What  is 
best  thing  to  do  with  them  before 
starting  to  use  again? — I.  O.  R.,  Mor- 
gan Hill. 

We  cannot  suggest  any  method  of 
destroying  linnets  in  a  wholesale  way. 
We  have  known  cherry  men  employ 
boys  or  Japs  with  .22  rifles,  using  fine 
shot  shells  for  the  week  or  two  be- 
tween commencement  of  ripening  and 
harvesting.  It  keeps  them  moving  and 
seems  to  pay,  especially  at  present 
prices.  Poisoning  wholesale  does  not 
seem  to  be  practicable  or  desirable. 

Moldy  trays  should  be  scrubbed 
and  dried  at  once.  One  pound  of  lye 
to  15  gallons  of  water — hot,  if  possible. 
Spraying  alone  on  badly  molded  trays 
is  inadequate. 


An  unaccountably  good  demand  for 
Bean  tractors  is  reported  through 
May  and  June  of  this  year  as  against 
a  dead  season  at  the  same  time  last 

year. 


APPLE 8  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

J.  A.  Campbell,  Assistant  Director 
of  Horticulture,  Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land, Is  now  visiting  us  to  learn  our 
methods  of  standardization,  packing 
and  packages  and  marketing  of  fruit 
— particularly  apples  and  pears.  Be- 
sides the  Riverside  convention  he  has 
spent  some  time  at  the  canneries,  the 
marketing  associations  of  fresh  and 
dried  fruits,  the  packing  houses,  .-md 
horticultural  institutions.  He  says 
that  the  larger  South  American  apple 
trade,  in  abeyance  during  the  war, 
will,  he  hopes,  be  recovered,  now  that 
trade  routes  have  been  reopened.  Two 
items  of  interest  which  he  mentioned 
in  connection  were:  (1)  That  98  per 
cent  of  the  apples  in  New  Zealand 
were  worked  on  Northern  Spy  root  as 
a  protection  against  woolly  aphis;  and 
(2)  that  a  species  of  mealy-bug  occa- 
sionally infects  the  apple  (fruit)  and 
develops  after  the  fruit  is  packed. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  impressed  with 
the  packs  of  fruit  he  saw  in  the  pack- 
ing houses,  the  convenience  of  the 
packages  and  their  method  of  safe- 
loading  in  the  refrigerator  cars — also 
the  method  of  icing  and  air  circulation 
arranged  for  in  transit.  He  said  that 
the  general  impression  gained  in  New 
Zealand  was  that  we  harvested  our 
ice  in  the  winter.  The  $650,000  latng 
plant  at  Roseville  was  a  revelation. 
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Agricultural  Notes 


Ttye  Kansas  winter  wheat  crop  is 
estimated  at  229,217,000  bushels. 

Lima  bean  growers,  representing 
about  12,000  acres  around  Sawtelle, 
Los  Angeles  county  met  last  Saturday 
to  ask  Congress  for  a  tariff  on  Asiatic 
beans. 

An  effort  is  now  under  way  to  form 
an  irrigation  district  in  the  Inyo-Kern 
district,  by  getting  water  from  Mono 
lake.  The  climate  and  soil  there  are 
said  to  be  ideal  for  alfalfa. 

The  California  Tomato  Growers'  As- 
sociation has  begun  to  make  further 
cash  payments  due  growers  for  last 
season's  crop.  This  will  make  75  per 
cent  of  the  money  due  for  last  season. 

In  a  fire  of  unknown  origin,  which 
burned  over  pasturage  and  grain  cov- 
ering an  area  of  Fresno  county,  nearly 
six  square  miles  in  the  Orange  Cove 
district,  property  valued  at  over  $10,- 
000  was  destroyed. 

Indian  corn  market  prospects  are 
fine.  U.  S.  acreage  is  the  least  in  ten 
years  and  the  high  hog  prices  are 
creating  about  the  strongest  demand- 
Old  stocks  will  be  practically  gone 
when  the  new  crop  comes  on. 

"The  schools  must  make  democracy 


safe  for  democracy."  is  a  note  printed 
on  letter  heads  used  by  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  Will 
C.  Wood.  Eternal  vigilance  is  nec- 
essary to  maintain  such  a  standard. 

In  1910  the  total  wheat  crop  of  Al- 
berta province  of  Canada  was  less 
than  one  million  acres.  This  year  the 
estimated  area  under  wheat  is  4,293,- 
000  acres  on  which  the  average  crop  is 
claimed  to  be  about  20  bushels  per 
acre. 

A  note  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
press  that  millers  know  the  price  of 
wheat  will  be  no  greater  next  week 
than  it  is  today.  This  is  wrong.  No- 
body knows  that;  and  if  demand  jus- 
tifies it,  there  is  no  upper  limitation 
on  prices. 

The  Terra  Bella  Canning  Company 
has  contracted  to  pack  the  crop  from 
150  acres  of  tomatoes  at  Lindsay,  the 
crop  being  estimated  at  1,500  tons. 
The  Terra  Bella  Cannery  will  begin 
the  tomato  pack  the  last  of  August. 

Grain  growers  will  be  allowed  but 
4%  cents  per  bushel  for  bags  this 
year,  instead  of  9  cents,  the  amount 
fixed  by  the  government  last  year  as 
the  allowance  to  the  shippers  for  the 
cost  of  bags,  says  R.  A.  Lewin,  zonal 
agent  of  the  food  administration  grain 
corporation.    The  reason  for  the  cut 


is  the  present  proportionally  low  cost 
of  bags. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States 
Supereme  Court  in  the  Lake  Hemet 
water  case  having  determined  the 
points  at  issue  in  the  various  suits 
brought  in  connection  with  the  prac- 
tices of  the  Crocker  Huffman  Land  and 
Water  Company,  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission has  ordered  a  dismissal  of  the 
several  actions  relating  to  Crocker- 
Huffman  pending  before  the  commis- 
sion. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany of  Akron,  Ohio,  are  to  establish 
a  tire  factory  and  cotton  mills  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  plans  include  the 
manufacture  of  all  tires  and  rubber 
goods  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coagt.  as 
well  as  those  exported  to  the  Orient. 
The  factories  will  use  the  entire  out- 
put of  Egyptian  cotton  of  the  Impe- 
rial Valley  and  Salt  River  Valley  of 
Arizona. 


TO    PROTEST    AGAINST  ASSESS- 
MENT. 


Bearing  fruit  trees  have  heretofore 
been  assessed  at  50  cents  each  for 
taxation  purposes  in  Santa  Clara 
County.  At  the  last  assessment  this 
valuation  was  raised  to  $1.00  each. 


When  the  County  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors sit  as  a  Board  of  Equalization 
this  July,  they  will  be  met  by  a  com- 
mittee of  leading  farmers,  appointed 
by  the  Farm  Owners  and  Operators' 
Association,  who  will  protest  more 
powerfully  than  farmers  would  be 
able  without  an  organization  such  as 
this.  The  committee  consists  of  E.  L. 
Fellows,  R.  P.  Van  Orden,  R.  V.  Gar- 
rod,  A.  N.  Lantz  and  J.  J.  McDonald. 


CALIFORNIA  LAND  SHOW 
4  TO  19. 


OCT. 


The  California  Industries  and  Land 
Show  is  to  be  held  October  4  to  1!)  in 
the  Exposition  Auditorium,  San  Fran- 
cisco, under  auspices  of  the  Home  In- 
dustries League.  The  Land  Show 
Committee  includes  F.  L.  Washburn 
of  the  Western  Meat  Co.,  F.  D.  Fagan 
of  the  General  Electric  Co.,  R.  R. 
Rogers  of  the  Rogers  Chemical  Co.,  and 
Edward  H.  Brown,  general  manager. 
The  premium  list  includes  all  products 
of  the  State  from  agriculture  to  toys. 
Two-thirds  of  the  space  allotted  to 
manufacturers  has  already  been  sold 
according  to  Mr.  Brown.  Band  and 
orchestral  concerts,  free  moving  pic- 
tures, special  county  celebrations,  lec- 
tures on  horticulture,  agriculture,  and 
livestock  will  be  events  of  the  show. 


WATER  and  FEED 


The  question  of  water  and 
feed  is  the  farmer's  greatest 
worry.  Stock  must  have  both. 
A  hot  day  in  summer  without 
water;  or  a  scarcity  of  feed  for 
a  few  days  in  winter  can  easily 
wreck  your  dairy  profits  for  the 
entire  year. 

Dairy   cows   will   not  give 

milk  unless  properly  fed.  The 

surest  way  to  feed  is  from  a  silo. 

By  putting  your  green  crops  into 

ensilage  you  have  a  feed  that  is 

more  nourishing,  goes  farther, 

and  is  an  insurance  against 

shortage  during  the  winter.  It 

is  the  one  logical  way  to  feed  a 

dairy  and  is  the  secret  of  dairy 

success. 
i 


The  Pacific  is  built  to  meet  every 
requirement,  give  maximum  ser- 
vice and  yet  be  sold  at  a  reason- 
able price.  It  is  strong,  service- 
able, convenient,  and  will  last  a 
lifetime. 

Pacific  Silos  are  built  of  well- 
seasoned  2-inch  Redwood  staves 
with  strong  fir  door  frames. 
Heavy  steel  hoops  with  cold  up- 
set threads  and  malleable  iron 
lugs.  Other  Pacific  features  are 
self-supporting  cover;  hinged 
ventilators;  hingless  doors  and 
iron-tongue  splicing.  Founda 
tion  plans  are  furnished  with 
every  silo. 

Investigate  the  Pacific.  It's  a 
perpetual  money  maker  and  safe 
investment. 

HOW  ABOUT  THAT  WATER  TANK? 

Let  the  Pacific  Tank  take  care 
of  your  needs.  Put  in  a  system 
and  have  water  all  the  time  and 
where  you  need  it.  Water  for 
your  stock,  dairy,  kitchen,  bath 
and  lawn.  A  life-saver  in 
of  fire. 


PACIFIC  TANKS 

are  built  of  heavy  Redwood  and 
bound  with  large  steel  hoops. 
Strong  and  everlasting.  Fitted 
with  patent  non-shrinking  sys- 
tem. Cannot  shrink,  leak,  or 
burst.  Always  tight. 

Write  us  about  our  non- 
shrinking  system.  Find  out  why 
it  is  that  a  Pacific  never  leaks. 
Write  today.  

Cut  Out  and  Use  This  Coupon 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 
15  Pine  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
911  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES 

Send  me  descriptive  matter  and  complete  infor- 
mation regarding  Pacific  silos  and  water  tanks. 


Name 
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Power  Machinery  and  Explosives 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kuril  Press.) 


DRY  FALL  PLOWING  MAKES 
GRAIX. 


Tom  Dale,  who  is  farming  in  the 
Alpine  section  out  of  Mountain  View, 
has  a  "ripping  crop"  of  barley  and 
wheat  this  year  where  he  had  a  good 
crop  last  year,  both  being  grown  with- 
out irrigation.  He  always  plows  early 
in  the  fall  and  plants  grain  before 
the  rains,  according  to  H.  G.  Knapp 
of  San  Jose.  Having  a  tractor  that 
should  be  kept  busy  after  his  own 
work  is  done,  he  plowed  later  for  a 
neighbor,  turning  under  a  volunteer 
crop  that  would  have  made  more  grain 
than  will  be  taken  from  the  same  field 
this  season,  because  it  was  sown  too 
late.  Nine  seasons  out  of  ten  a  good 
annual  grain  crop  will  be  obtained  in 
these  hills  by  early  plowing,  says  Mr. 
Knapp,  although  in  some  of  the  low- 
lands the  same  practice  might  drown 
out  the  crop  not  over  once  in  five 
years.  Where  dry  plowing  does  not 
have  other  drawbacks,  it  certainly 
pays  to  use  a  little  more  power,  if 
necessary,  and  have  it  done  while  the 
footing  is  good  and  while  seeding  may 
be  done  on  time. 


SHOCK  ABSORBER  BUSINESS 
BRISK. 


About  2,000  sets  of  Hassler  shock 
absorbers  per  month  are  being  sold 
for  Ford  cars  in  California,  according 
to  President  Frank  C.  Kip  of  the  Dis- 
tributors Corporation,  which  handles 
this  business  for  California,  Nevada, 
Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho.  This 
concern  has  been  organized  only  since 
February,  the  previous  agency  having 
been  less  aggressive.  Of  the  283  Ford 
dealers  in  California,  eighty  per  cent 
are  now  selling  Hassler  shock  absorb- 
ers, and  most  of  them  are  under  con- 
tract to  take  a  certain  number  per 
month.  Of  the  532  dealers  in  the  ter- 
ritory mentioned,  nearly  400  are 
signed  up  in  this  way.  An  ample 
stock  is  now  on  hand,  which  was  not 
the  case  when  the  writer  ordered  a 
set  for  his  own  car  recently.  We  can 
say  emphatically  that  we  had  rather 
have  the  shock  absorber  than  the 
money  they  cost. 


GAS  LOW— STUCK  OX  HILL. 


On  a  hot  day  in  the  hills  of  Contra 
Costa  county  our  gasoline  became  so 
low  and  a  hill  became  so  steep  that 
the  carbureter  went  dry.  We  could 
have  continued  up  hill  if  we  had  been 
prepared,  as  suggested  in  the  Mo- 
hawk Messenger,  published  by  the  Mo- 
mawk  Rubber  Co.  Get  an  extra  cap 
for  the  gasoline  tank,  drill  a  hole 
through  it  big  enough  to  thread  so  an 
ordinary  inner-tube  valve  can  be 
screwed  in.  When  you  get  stuck,  as 
we  were,  put  this  cap  on  and  pump  a 
little  air  pressure  into  the  tank.  It 
will  force  gasoline  to  the  carbureter 
and  boost  you  up  the  hill.  Avoid  too 
much  pressure,  because  your  tank 
might  blow  up. 


ADJUSTABLE   IRRIGATION  DAMS. 


Instead  of  the  ordinary  tappoons 
used  for  checking  water  in  irrigation 
ditches,  L.  Langstroth  of  the  Triangle 
Ranch  at  Empire  has  recently  installed 
four  adjustable  Calco  irrigation  dams 
The  adjustable  feature  makes  possible 
the  use  of  these  dams  in  ditches  of 
varying  widths  without  damaging 
ditch  banks  and  without  carrying  a 
depth  from  8%  to  32  inches,  and  in 
wide  range  of  tapoon  sizes.  Each 
dam  consists  of  two  blades  of  rust-re- 
sisting heavily  galvanized  iron  with  a 
central  supporting  angle  iron  which 
renders  construction  rigid  and  facil 
ities  placing  the  dam  in  ditches  or 
canals.  Five  sizes  are  available,  vary 
ing  in  width  from  21  to  69  inches,  in 
weight  from  five  to  43  pounds. 


MORE  COWS  PER  TRUCKLOAD. 


There  is  plenty  of  room  on  the  or- 
dinary motor  truck  for  five  head  of 
cattle  instead  of  the  two  or  three  com 
inonly  hauled    per    trip    by  turning 


them  loose  in  a  box  body.  To  carry 
five  or  even  more  per  trip,  make  stan- 
chions along  the  sides  and  let  the 
cows'  heads  project  out  over  the  road; 
alternate  animals  facing  opposite 
directions.  The  fixed  side  of  each 
stanchion  projects  downward  through 
a  strap  iron  fixed  on  the  side  of  the 
body.  All  stanchions  must  be  well 
braced  crosswise  of  the  truck  to  avoid 
dumping  the  whole  load  if  all  the 
cows  should  be  overbalanced  in  that 
direction  on  a  sharp  curve  or  sloping 
road. 


CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE 
MERGER. 


A  merger  of  the  Grand  Detour  Plow, 
Company  of  Dixon,  Illinois,  in  the  J. 
I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Company 
of  Racine,  Wisconsin,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  the  latter  concern,  all 
arrangements  having  been  completed 
to  take  effect  as  of  July  1st. 

The  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine 
Company  has  handled  Grand  Detour 
plows  for  several  years  past,  and  the 
line  has  proven  so  entirely  satisfac- 
tory that  it  has  seemed  the  part  of 
wisdom  to  merge  the  two  concerns. 
The  Threshing  Machine  Company  will 
continue  the  operation  of  the  plant 
at  Dixon,  leaving  it  under  practically 
the  same  management  as  before. 


AUTO  TRAILER  FIRE 
DEPARTMENT. 


The  entire  fire  department  for  the 
town  of  Dunnigan,  Yolo  county,  and 
the  country  roundabout  is  a  two- 
wheeled  auto  trailer  kept  in  the  local 
livery  stable  ready  to  hitch  to  any 
auto  that  comes  along.  The  body  of 
the  trailer  is  about  4x6  feet  and  18 
inches  deep.  It  is  partitioned  to  hold 
five  ten-gallon  cans  for  water  and  for 
chemical  re-charges  to  be  used  in  the 
ten  chemical  fire  extinguishers,  each 
of  which  is  kept  in  its  own  compart- 
ment. Between  the  cans  and  the  ex- 
tinguishers is  space  in  which  are  kept 
three  iron  rakes,  half  a  dozen  shovels, 
and  a  bunch  of  old  sacks. 


SMALLER  DISK  PLOWS  FOR  DRY 
SOIL. 


A  24-inch  disk  plow  works  much 
better  in  dry  plowing  than  a  26  or 
28  inch  disk,  said  H.  G.  Knapp,  the 
power-lift  tractor  disk-plow  man  of 
San  Jose,  as  he  laid  a  rule  across  the 
edges  of  disks  of  the  various  sizes. 
"See,  when  a  24-inch  disk  is  an  inch 
deep  in  the  soil  it  is  cutting  dirt  on 
an  edge  about  eight  inches  long.  A 
28-inch  disk  going  an  inch  deep  is 
cutting  with  an  edge  a  foot  long.  I 
made  a  special  two-disk  plow  for 
heavy  bean  land  in  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty just  before  the  tractor  demonstra- 
tion there  last  fall.  It  was  28  inches 
in  diameter  and  it  wouldn't  do  any- 
thing in  that  hard  dry  soil-  It 
weighed  just  a  ton,  including  the  load. 
I  put  24-inch  disks  on  and  they 
plowed  the  soil  fine." 


ENGINE  FOR  GARDEN  IRRIGATION. 


All  night  long  the  dependable  little 
3  h.  p.  Z  engine  popped  its  steady  music 
at  the  pump  belonging  to  Geo.  H.  Uhl 
of  Coalinga,  It  was  belted  to  an  Eclipse 
well  gear,  which  worked  a  lever  arm 
and  kept  the  plunger  pump  throwing 
a  good  stream  into  a  couple  of  metal 
tanks.  At  pleasure,  Mr.  Uhl  was  en- 
abled to  irrigate  about  an  acre  of 
alfalfa,  a  small  commercial  patch  of 
rhubarb,  and  the  garden  and  fruit 
trees. 


DEMOLISHED  A  BRICK  WALL. 


An  old  brick  wall  built  many  years 
ago,  about  ten  feet  high,  four  feet 
thick  and  twenty  feet  long,  was  en- 
tirely demolished  by  placing  a  row  of 
horizontal  holes  two  feet  from  the 
ground,  three  feet  apart  and  three 
feet  deep.  In  each  hole  was  loaded 
one-half  cartridge  of  ammonia  dyna- 
mite 30%,  1%  inches  by  8  inches,  and 
six  holes  fired  at  one  time  by  means  of 
a  blasting  machine. 


We  Manufacture  Levelcra  for  Any  Power  From  6  Horses  to  a  75  H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving1  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnoa  to  tackle.  SCHMEISKK  POWER  LAND  LEV  ELEK9  are  now  being 
used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con- 
tractors— saving  their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  nUs  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  amy  other 
known  method. 

YOU  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog,  J-600,  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving'  the  earth. 

F.  T.  BRILES, 
Southern  California  Agent, 
214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

12  Mechanic  Street,  DAVIS.  CAL. 


A  money-maker  and  hard  work  saver  for  land  clearers  and  wood-cutting 
contractors.  One  man  can  move  it  from  cut  to  cut.  Simple  and  reliable. 
Hundreds  In  use  all  over  the  U.  S.  When  not  in  use  for  wood  cutting,  the  4  H.  P.  motor  will 
run  mills,  feed  mills,  feed  cutters,  pumps,  etc.  QKlek  dMperit,  from  over 

"Mj  WmU  UwUaaHmtvMdf mUaiham  3  ami         /"■">■,  100  point*  throughout 

*  nrd. " — F.  J.'Willumu.  Bumi.  On.  S»^L  !M  '**  United  Stat—. 

"  I  haw        J  through  fiw  foil  tilldeak  Ufi  alth*ratt\ 
of  orf  fool  a  minut:  1 —  N.  P.  Mjtrt.  Laltn,  Calif 

America  must  burn  more 
wood  for  fuel.   One  Wade 
will  do  10  men's  work  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  Write 
for  free  Book,  "How 
Ross  cuts  40  cords 
a  day,"  full  de 
tails  and  spec* 
ial  price. 


r& 


CORRECT  LUBRICATION 

Zerolene  gives  a  better  film  of  oil 
between  the  working  parts  of  your 
car.  It  conserves  power  and  saves 
wear.  Scientifically  refined  from  se- 
lected California  crude  oil.  Get  a 
Correct  Lubrication  Chart  for  your 
car. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California 


ZEROLENE 
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SIMPLE    TKACTOR    EE  COEDS. 

"There  is  a  great  demand  for  facts 
as  to  tractor  performances,  both  from 
own«rs  and  prospective  owners," 
writes  Harlow  P.  Roberts  of  the  Em- 
erson-Brantinghara  Implement  Co., 
Agricultural  Extension  Department. 
"'Experience  has  proved  that  the  more 
days  a  tractor  is  used  during  the 
year  the  more  profitable  it  is.  Check 
up  on  your  machine  and  see  that  it 
does  its  full  duty." 

How  to  check  up  on  your  machine 
is  the  question  asked  by  many  tractor 
users  who  are  progressive  enough  to 
want  to  know  their  tractor  costs.  Mr. 
Roberts  recommends  use  of  a  daily- 
weekly  report  blank,  such  as  he  is 
glad  to  furnish  from  his  office  in 
Rockford,  111.  This  blank  is  on  a 
pocket-sized  card  and  a  few  minutes 
with  a  pencil  each  day  will  show  how 
valuable  the  tractor  is,  whether  it  was 
worth  as  much  this  week  as  last,  and 
how  much  it  is  costing.  The  writer 
can  testify  from  experience  the  joy 
there  is  in  having  records  such  as  this 
and  the  confidence  he  has  in  speaking 
accurately  of  the  performance  of  his 
machine.  The  record  also  will  some- 
times indicate  something  wrong  but 
undiscovered  in  the  machine,  as 
shown  by  excessive  fuel  or  oil  con- 
sumption. It  will  show  with  certainty 
how  much  basis  there  is  for  any  im- 
pression that  the  tractor  is  costing  too 
much  for  upkeep,  and  will  tell  tales 
on  the  careless  or  lazy  operator.  It 
is  worth  more  in  cash  than  many  times 
the  amount  of  time  required  to  keep 
the  record  up  to  date.  Copies  of  the 
cards  may  also  be  had  from  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  by  enclosing  post- 
age for  them. 


STATE    FAIR    TEACTOES  AND 
TEUCKS. 

The  biggest  exhibit  of  tractors  and 
tractor  implements  at  the  State  Pair 
that  has  ever  been  staged  has  every 
likelihood  to  be  put  on  this  year, 
August  30  to  September  6.  Two  rec- 
tangular tents,  affording  more  space 
than  was  allotted  to  this  feature  last 
year,  have  been  placed  by  Secretary 
Chas.  Paine  of  the  State  Fair  at  the 
disposal  of  the  California  Tractor  and 
Implement  Association.  The  Associa- 
tion has  voted  to  exhibit  as  a  body. 
Practically  every  tractor  and  every 
farm  implement  suitable  for  use  with 
a  tractor  will  be  on  exhibit  in  com- 
fortable tents.  To  avoid  noise,  dust 
and  confusion,  no  machines  will  be 
run  under  their  own  power,  but  many 
of  them  will  be  run  by  electric  mo- 
tors. 

Close  by  the  tractor  and  implement 
exhibit,  which  will  be  located  at  the 
same  part  of  the  grounds  as  last  year, 
will  be  the  tent  for  motor  trucks,  of 
which  more  models  than  last  year  are 
expected.  Restaurants  this  season  will 
be  placed  close  to  the  tractor  and 
truck  exhibit,  and  a  catalog  of  all 
machines  and  their  location  in  the 
mammoth  tents  is  likely  to  be  printed 
for  convenience  of  visitors.  Automo- 
biles will  probably  be  put  in  one  of  the 
buildings  instead  of  the  tent  as  here- 
tofore. 


SOUTHERN    TEACTOE  DEMON- 
STEATION. 


The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Tractor  and  Implement  Dealers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Southern  California  was 
held  June  27  in  Los  Angeles.  It  has 
been  decided  that  a  monster  tractor 
demonstration  will  be  held  in  Septem- 
ber, the  dates  to  be  announced  later. 
It  is  expected  that  this  demonstration 
will  far  eclipse  anything  yet  attempted 
by  the  Southern  California  Associa- 
tion. The  farming  public  will  be  noti- 
fied as  to  dates  and  so  forth  in  later 
issues  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


POWER  SPRAY  GUNS. 


Spray  guns  last  season  enabled  two 
men  to  do  the  work  that  requires  four 
men  with  ordinary  rods  and  nozzles, 
and  the  two  men  spray  many  more 
trees  in  the  same  time,  doing  the  work 
with  equal  thoroughness  and  with  no 
more  waste  of  spray  if  they  observe 
carefully  what  they  are  doing.  Even 
one  spray  gun  on  %-inch  hose  will 
handle  the  full  capacity  of  the  biggest 
Bean  triplex  power  sprayers,  accord- 
ing to  an  official  of  that  company. 
This  sprayer  has  three  2%x2y8  pump 
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Tractor  Use,  Profit,  and  Safety 


TRUE  progress  is  always  slow.  The 
change  to  mechanical  power  for  farm 
work  has  been  twelve  years  in  the  mak- 
ing, but  today  there  are  few  American  farmers 
who  have  not  given  serious  thought  to  the 
question  of  tractorizing  their  farms. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  yet  be 
convinced  that  the  tractor  is  a  useful,  profitable 
farm  power  machine,  we  present  again  a  few  of 
the  opinions  of  farmers  who  are  using  the  In- 
ternational Kerosene  Tractor.  Some  of  these 
are  about  essential  features,  and  some  mention 
only  conveniences,  but  taking  them  altogether, 
almost  any  farmer  will  feel,  after  reading  them, 
that  the  International  8-16  is  a  tractor  worth 
considering. 

"My  international  supplies  a  power  flexible  enough 
to  handle  the  large  amount  of  seedbed,  harvest  and 
other  work  without  delay." 

"It  can  be  used  lor  continuous  work  if  emergency 
demands  it." 

"It  produces  power  at  much  lower  co9t  than 
horses,  and  it  can  be  used  for  both  drawbar  and 
belt  work." 

"I  like  the  steady  way  it  works.  Without  seeming 
to  hurry,  it  gets  through  a  surprising  amount  of 
hard  work." 

"It  does  a  lot  of  good  work  at  a  cost  so  low  I 
could  hardly  believe  it.    You  did  a  wonderful  thing 


for  Eastern  farmers  when  you  made  this  tractor  to 
run  on  kerosene." 

"It  is  not  bothered  by  flies,  nor  by  bumble  bees. 
It  works  steadily  on  the  hottest  days." 

"Requires  very  little  care.  When  the  day's  work 
is  done,  I  run  the  tractor  tail  first  into  an  inexpen- 
sive shed.  In  the  morning,  I  fill  the  fuel  tank  and 
the  oiler,  look  into  the  radiator,  and  am  ready  for 
another  day's  work." 

These  opinions  are  typical-  They  prove  at 
least  that  the  International  8-16  is  a  useful, 
profitable  tractor.  Now  consider  just  one  other 
thought  for  a  minute. 

'  This  tracfor  is  the  outgrowth  of  twelve  years 
of  active  tractor  experience  by  a  company  that 
has  sold  all  kinds'  of  farm  machines  for  many 
years.  The  beginning  of  this  business  goes 
back  to  1831 — almost  88  years  ago.  Does  it  not 
seem  reasonable  that  with  this  experience  we 
should  offer  you  a  tractor  that  you  could  use 
with  profit,  especially  when  we  expect  to  come 
back  some  day  and  sell  you  more  of  the  ma- 
chines listed  in  this  advertisement? 

If  you  are  now  convinced  that  the  Interna- 
tional 8-16  is  a  useful,  profitable  tractor  on  some 
farms,  and  that  you  don't  have  to  be  an  expert 
to  buy  one  safely,  write  us  to  find  out  what  this 
tractor  will  do  for  you,  on  your  farm.  A  post 
card  will  bring  you  full  information. 


The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers         Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows  Cultivators 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring  Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters   Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime  Sowers 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 
Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes 
and  Tedders 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep  Rakes 
and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
CornShellcrs  Threshers 
Hay  Presses 
Stone  Burr  Mills 


Belt  Machines— Cont. 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 

Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 
Huskers  and  Shredders 


Dairy  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 

(Hand) 
Cream  Separators 

(Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attach. 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 

Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  ,     m  . 

Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Iincorporated.) 

Billings,  Mont.     Crawford,  Neb.     Denver,  Colo.      Helena,  Mont.      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Portland,  Ore.      Salt  Lake  City,  Utah      San  Francisco,  Cal.      Spokane,  Wash. 


B.  Hayman  Co.,  Inc. 

Phones:  Bdwy  1038    15031  Since  1870 

Wagons  and  Agricultural  Implements 

Agents  for  All  International  Lines 


Phones:   Bdwy  1038  15031 


118-120  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


1G  CUT 

IN  ENGINE  PRICES* 

KEROSENE  -  GASOLINE 

2  to  30  H-P. 
Immediate  Shipment 

Stationary,  Portable  on 
Saw-Kig— all  at  greatly  ■ 
reduced  prices.  Best' 
Engine  — longest  rec- 
ord—  strongest  guarantee.    Choose  your  own 
terms.  No  cut  in  quality,  but  a  big  cat  in  price 
for  qui<-k  action.  Write  for  new  cut-price  cata- 
log -FREE,  postpaid -ED.  H.  W1TTE,  Pres. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

oui;,:  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

£y(;a  Empire  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


cylinders,  operated  by  a  four-horse- 
power engine  to  force  9%  gallons  per 
minute  of  spray  mixture  through  the 
gun  at  250  pounds  per  square  inch 
pressure.  Of  course,  if  a  man  goes  to 
sleep  on  the  job  he  wastes  a  lot  of 
spray,  so  it  is  much  better  to  use  two 
lines  of  hose  and  two  guns  and  two 
lively  men. 


PUMPS -ENGINES -PUMPS 


Pyramid  Pumps.  '     iMaMBaVaBakaiaSMa  Centrifugal  Pump*. 

Hercules  Gas  Engines — 1%  to  1~  H.  p- 
WE  CARRY  A  STOCK  OF  PUMPS  FOB  EVERY  SEBV1CE  AND  USE. 
For  Irrigation— Power.  Belt.  Electricity.  Air,  Vacuum,  Ship.  Spray.  Wine   Oil.  Mmes. 
Steam  Water  Works.  Wind  Mills.  Road  Sprinkling.  Rams.  Hand.  Deep  and  Shallow  Well 
Pumps,  Gould's  Celebrated  Triplex  Pumps.    W.  &  L.  Pneumatic  Water  Supply  Systems, 
Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods,  Tanks,  Gasoline  Engines.    Catalogue  mailed  free. 
WOODIN  &  LITTLE,  PUMP  HOUSE,  33  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN'  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Best  Ways  of  Banishing  Bloat 

(Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  K.  H.  Whitten.) 


Many  cows  are  lost  every  year  from 
bloating.  The  trouble  may  be  largely 
prevented  by  observing  certain  pre- 
cautions, but  in  spite  of  everything 
some  cases  will  occur.  Therefore, 
every  dairyman  should  acquaint  him- 
self with  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder, 
understand  the  factors  that  cause  it, 
and  know  how  to  treat  a  bloated  ani- 
mal. 

When  a  cow  is  in  normal  condition 
the  walls  of  the  paunch  have  a  con- 
stant motion,  known  as  peristalsis, 
which  is  necessary  for  rumination 
(chewing  the  cud),  for  digestion,  and 
for  the  progression  of  feed  from  one 
compartment  of  the  stomach  to  an- 
other, and  from  the  stomach  to  the 
intestines.  There  is  always  more  or 
less  gas  formed  in  the  paunch  by  the 
action  of  bacteria  on  the  coarse  parts 
of  the  food.  Under  ordinary  condi- 
tions the  cow  belches  the  gas,  and  so 
bloating  is  prevented.  But  when  large 
quantities  of  easily  fermented  green 
feed  are  taken  into  the  paunch,  there 
is  a  shock  from  the  sudden  change  of 
food  which  tends  to  stop  peristalsis. 
It  causes  a  temporary  paralysis  of  the 
paunch;  there  is  an  excessive  fermen- 
tation of  the  feed;  belching  is  pre- 
vented; the  cow  is  unable  to  throw 
off  the  unusually  large  amount  of  gas, 
and  bloat  results. 

Symptoms  of  Bloat. 

The  paunch  of  a  cow,  which  is  the 
storehouse  for  roughage,  has  a  capac- 
ity of  45  gallons  or  more,  and  occu- 
pies a  large  part  of  the  left  side  of  the 
abdomen  or  flank.  When  the  paunch 
becomes  distended  with  gas  it  bulges 
outward  and  upward.  Generally  it 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  backbone, 
and  when  tapped  with  the  knuckles 
it  sounds  hollow.  Ordinarily,  when  it 
is  distended  only  with  feed,  it  does 
not  rise  higher  than  the  backbone, 
and  has  a  feeling  like  dough  when 
pressed  with  the  fingers. 

When  the  paunch  is  greatly  dis- 
tended with  gas  it  presses  upon  the 
diaphragm  and  interferes  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  lungs,  thus  causing  dis- 
tress in  breathing.  The  cow  Is 
threatened  with  suffocation,  and  she 
breathes  fast  and  hard,  or  perhaps 
gasps  for  air,  throwing  out  her 
tongue  and  showing  a  darkened  color 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  which  nor- 
mally are  light  pink.  The  cow  stops 
eating  and  chewing  her  cud,  appears 
anxious  and  haggard,  her  eyes  are 
red,  and  saliva  flows  from  her  mouth- 
For  a  while  she  will  stand,  but  after 
a  time  if  she  is  not  relieved  she  will 
go  down,  lie  upon  her  right  side,  and 
quickly  die. 

Methods  of  Treatment. 

If  a  cow  is  found  bloated  in  an  al- 
falfa field  where  there  are  checks, 
and  the  trouble  is  slight,  drive  her  up 
to  a  levee  and  make  her  stand  with 
her  front  feet  on  it  and  her  head  well 
up.  For  that  matter,  any  place  where 
she  can  stand  with  her  front  feet 
higher  than  her  hind  feet  will  answer. 
This  will  relieve  the  pressure  on  her 
lungs.  After  a  time  she  will  begin 
to  belch,  and  will  keep  it  up  until  the 
gas  has  escaped.  A  handful  or  two 
of  baking  soda  put  in  her  mouth  will 
help  matters  along. 

If  the  case  has  gone  too  far  when 
discovered,  and  this  method  fails  to 
bring  up  the  gas,  tie  a  stick,  like  a 
piece  of  pitchfork  handle,  well  back 
in  her  mouth  and  fasten  the  ends  with 
cords  over  her  head,  so  that  chewing 
or  champing  of  the  jaws  will  be 
started  and  the  belching  of  gas  will 
be  encouraged.  Better  yet,  use  a  piece 
of  thick  rope  instead  of  a  stick, 
smearing  it  with  pine  tar  or  axle 
grease.  The  chewing  on  the  rope 
stimulates  the  secretion  of  saliva,  and 
when  the  cow  swallows  the  gas  es- 
capee up  the  gullet  from  the  stomach. 

Sometimes  salt,  pepper,  or  ammonia 
is  used  instead  of  soda — whatever  is 
at  hand,  and  whatever  will  tend  to 
gag  the  cow  and  make  her  work  her 
tongue.  ..It  frequently  does  good  to 
dash  cold  water  against  the  sides  and 
body  of  the  cow,  and  particularly  over 
the  loins;  also  to  rub  and  knead  the 
distended  part. 

Several  other  methods  of  treatment 
are  used,  either  alone  or  in  connec- 
tion with  a  stick  or  rope  gag.  Those 


that  have  given  good  results  are:  a 
tablespoon  of  formalin  in  a  quart  of 
water;  two  ounces  of  turpentine  in  a 
quart  of  warm  milk,  or  a  pint  of  raw 
linseed  oil ;  one  ounce  of  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  in  a  quart  of 
water;  one-half  ounce  of  chloride  of 
lime  in  a  pint  of  tepid  water;  two 
ounces  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  in.  a 
quart  of  water;  an  ounce  of  creolin 
in  a  quart  of  water.  These  doses  are 
for  adult  animals;  use  correspond- 
ingly less  for  young  ones.  Administer 
as  drenches,  and  repeat  half-doses  at 
intervals  of  one  hour.  Use  a  long- 
necked  bottle,  like  a  beer  bottle,  and 
be  careful  not  to  choke  the  animal. 

It  has  been  found  that  moving  cows 
around  and  compelling  them  to  ex- 
ercise relieves  them  somewhat.  Some 
dairymen  run  a  rubber  hose  down  the 
throat  and  into  the  paunch,  and  the 
gas  is  liberated  through  it. 

Using  the  Trocar. 

In  an  extreme  case,  where  the  cow 
is  so  far  gone  as  to  stagger  and  is 
almost  ready  to  fall,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  tap  her  with  a  trocar  so  as 
to  allow  the  gas  to  escape.  This  in- 
strument is  made  in  two  pieces,  the 
trocar  fitting  inside  the  canula  like  a 
sword  in  a  scabbard.  The  two,  in  po- 
sition, are  plunged  through  the  skin 
into  the  paunch  at  the  most  distended 
point  of  the  upper  left  flank,  which 
will  be  about  half-way  between  the 
last  rib  and  the  hip  bone;  the  trocar 
is  withdrawn,  and  the  gas  comes  out 
through  the  canula- 

Before  using  this  instrument  it 
should  be  disinfected  or  boiled  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  '  If  there  is  time,  paint 
the  spot  with  iodone,  and  then,  with 
a  smart  blow  of  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
drive  the  instrument  inward,  down- 
ward and  forward  its  entire  length. 
The  gas  will  continue  to  escape 
through  the  canula  for  some  time,  and 
generally  it  is  well  to  keep  the  canula 
in  place  by  means  of  a  cord  passed 
around  the  body  and  tied  to  it.  Any 
of  the  solutions  previously  mentioned 
can  be  injected  through  the  canula 
directly  into  the  paunch  to  stop  fer- 
mentation and  the  further  formation 
of  gas. 

In  case  of  emergency,  a  knife  and 
another  sort  of  tube  like  a  large  quill, 
a  spout  to  a  coffe-pot,  the  top  to  an 
oil  can,  or  a  pea-shooter  can  be  used. 

After  you  are  sure  that  all  gas  has 
escaped,  remove  the  instrument  and 
disinfect  the  wound  thoroughly.  The 
chief  reason  so  many  object  to  the 
trocar  is  that  they  have  seen  bad  re- 
sults follow  its  use.  The  wounded 
part  of  the  stomach  wall  became  at- 
tached to  the  hide  and  the  wound  did 
not  close  properly,  or  the  wound  be- 
came infected  and  a  diseased  condi- 
tion set  in. 

If  a  remedy  is  used  which  does  not 
contain  raw  linseed  oil,  it  is  well  to 
give  a  physic  after  the  bloating  sub- 
sides. Use  a  pound  of  epsom  salts  and 
one-half  ounce  of  ginger  in  a  quart 
or  two  of  water  and  give  as  a  drench 
to  clear  out  the  material  which  has 
been  the  source  of  the  trouble.  With- 
hold all  feed  for  12  to  24  hours. 

Hints  on  Prevention. 

There  is  no  absolutely  certain 
method  of  preventing  bloat,  but  gen- 
erally it  'can  be  avoided  by  careful 
management.  Before  turning  the  cows 
onto  alfalfa  or  clover  they  should  be 
given  all  the  cured  hay  they  will  eat, 
or  be  allowed  to  fill  up  on  a  pasture 
of  mixed  grasses.  Bloat  usually  re- 
sults from  cows  being  turned  onto 
green,  new  pasture  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  after  a  period  of  being  with- 
out food. 

There  is  much  less  danger  of  bloat 
if  the  cows  can  be  left  on  the  alfalfa 
or  clover  continuously,  as  they  then 
take  their  feed  often  and  in  small 
amounts  instead  of  eating  a  large 
amount  at  one  time.  If  they  are 
driven  back  to  the  corral,  do  not  let 
them  drink  water  for  a  few  hours. 
Give  them  free  access  to  salt  at  all 
time — or  better  yet,  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  slaked  lime  and  salt.  A  safe 
way  is  to  let  the  cows  graze  only  about 
twenty  minutes  the  first  day,  and  in- 
crease the  length  of  the  period  each 
day  thereafter  until  the  alfalfa  or 


clover  seems  to  have  lost  its  bloating 
effect.  It  is  safer,  also,  not  to  turn 
the  cows  an  the  pasture  until  the  dew 
or  frost  has  gone.  At  first  it  will  be 
necessary  to  turn  them  into  the  field 
two  or  three  times  a  day,  but  the 
periods  may  be  gradually  lengthened 
and  finally  the  cows  may  be  allowed 
to  graze  at  will  without  apparent  in- 
convenience. 

If  there  are  two  or  more  fields  of 
alfalfa,  cows  not  accustomed  to  it 
should  follow  those  that  have  grazed 
the  field  down  and  have  left  nothing 
but  coarse/  woody  stems  and  a  small 
amount  of  green  shoots.  After  betng 
on  such  a  pasture  for  awhile  they  may 
be  graduated  to  another  field  with 
more  green  alfalfa. 

Chronic  bloating  often  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  stom- 
ach or  to  a  diseased  condition  there. 
Also  it  may  be  due  to  an  obstruction  of 
the  gullet  by  pressure  from  glands  en- 
larged by  tuberculosis,  and  in  .every 
case  of  this  kind  the  tuberculin  test 
should  be  applied  by  a  qualified  veter- 
inarian. 


TOUR    PRODUCERS'    CONTEST-  \ 
NEW  SUM. 


NOVEL  SHEEP-DIPPING  METHOD. 

R.  H.  Brotherton  of  San  Francisco, 
who  has  a  ranch  at  Los  Altos,  is 
■starting  a  very  fine  flock  of  regis- 
tered Hampshires,  but  at  present  has 
not  enough  animals  to  justify  a  dip- 
ping-vat, so  he  devised  a  dipping 
method  which  will  prove  interesting 
to  others  who  have  just  a  few  sheep. 

Mr.  Brotherton  mixed  a  small  quan- 
tity of  dip  in  an  ordinary  round  gal- 
vanized tub  holding  about  25  gallons. 
He  then  made  a  little  platform  about 
5  feet  square  and  laid  oilcloth  on  it. 
Then  he  got  a  ewe  and  tied  her  feet 
together — left  hind  foot  to  left  fore 
foot  and  right  hind  foot  to  right  fore 
foot — with  two  pieces  of  bale  rope 
made  into  a  loop,  throwing  a  half- 
hitch  over  each  foot.  In  this  way  the 
two  sides  were  not  held  together. 
Then  he  took  a  large  sponge  and  a 
bucket  of  dip  and  sopped  the  dip  all 
over  the  ewe.  The  purpose  of  the  oil- 
cloth was  to  keep  the  waste  from  run- 
ring  off,  and  while  one  side  of  the  ewe 
was  being  sopped  all  the,  dip  which 
ran  down  was  caught  in  the  wrinkles 
of  the  oil  cloth  and  soaked  the  other 
side.  After  one  side  was  completely 
saturated  Mr.  Brotherton  turned  the 
ewe  over  and  completed  the  saturation 
of  the  other  side,  including  neck,  bris- 
ket and  under  body.  It  takes  only 
about  5  minutes  to  completely  satu- 
rate a  sheep  with  dip. 

Mr.  Brotherton  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  results.  He  repeated 
the  process  in  10  days  and  later  on 
an  examination  proved  that  every  tick 
had  been  killed.  Only  the  mature 
animals  were  treated  in  this  way.  The 
young  lambs  were  dipped  bodily  in  the 
tub. 


DAIRY    COUNCIL'S  LTTRACTIYE 
PROGRAM. 


After  several  months  of  quiet  or- 
ganization work  the  California  Dairy 
Council  is  ready  to  show  the  public 
what  a  big  thing  it  has  really  under- 
taken, and  in  connection  with  the 
coming  annual  meeting  a  program  for 
the  public  has  been  arranged. 

On  Tuesday,  July  8,  at  2  and  7:30 
p.  m.,  general  conferences  will  be  held 
in  the  Assembly  Room  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Development  Board,  Ferry 
Building,  San  Francisco,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  will  find  it  well  worth 
while  to  attend.  Every  phase  of  the 
dairy  industry  will  receive  attention, 
and  prominent  men  will  speak.  These 
include  Dean  Thos.  F.  Hunt  and  Vice- 
Director  H.  E.  Van  Norman  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture;  Dr.  Wm.  C. 
Hassler,  San  Francisco  Health  Of- 
ficer; Wm.  T.  Boyce,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor;  Hon.  Frank  J.  Cum- 
mings;  Senator  E.  S.  Rigdon;  Geo.  F. 
Eberhard  and  others. 

There  will  be  executive  sessions  at 
10  and  2  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  and 
a  permanent  board  of  directors  will 
be  elected.  This  matter  is  so  impor- 
tant, and  such  a  strong  program  has 
been  arranged,  that  every  member  of 
the  Council  should  lay  aside  other 
duties  and  attend. 


A  filthy  hog  trough  is  a  seedbed  of 
disease,  and,  next  to  hog  cholera,  it  is 
the  nearest  enemy  to  the  swine  in- 
dustry. Get  a  sanitary  trough  of 
some  kind  and  keep  it  clean. 


The  breeders  of  Kings  county  seem 
to  always  be  thinking  of  some  new. 
practical  way  of  keeping  that  section 
prominently  before  the  public  as  a 
livestock  center,  and  the  latest 
wrinkle  is  a  pork-producers'  contest. 
It  will  be  held  October  15  at  Hanford, 
and  will  be  open  to  all  breeds  of  boss 
— purebreds  or  grades — provided  they 
were  raised  within  the  county. 

In  order  to  make  this  novel  contest 
a  success  and  have  enough  competi- 
tion so  that  the  prizes  will  really  be 
earned,  at  least  5  of  the  11  Farm  Bu- 
reau centers  in  the  county  must  be 
represented,  and  there  must  be  at 
least  5  contestants  from  each  center. 
Eight  centers  have  already  entered  a 
total  of  800  hogs,  so  the  success  of  Un- 
contest is  assured. 

The  details  have  not  yet  been 
worked  out,  but  enough  money  has 
been  pledged  for  prizes,  and  the  full 
program  will  be  given  later.  There 
will  be  classes  for  fat  hogs  from  car- 
lots  down  to  individuals.  A  roast  pork- 
luncheon  will  be  served  to  keep  up 
the  record  of  Kings  county  breedsis 
for  hospitality. 


UNEEDA  GLENN  COUNTY  HERD  OF 
DUBOCS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  V. 

McConnell.) 

If  you  fancy  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  and 
are  looking  for  good  ones,  you  will 
find  that  H.  P.  Slocum  &  Sons  have 
rightly  named  their  herd.  At  their 
ranch,  7  miles  northwest  of  Willows, 
we  found  suckling  pigs,  weanlings, 
open  and  bred  gilts,  tried  sows  an<l 
boars  of  all  ages— but  all  of  one  qual- 
ity, and  that  strictly  first-class. 

Cbayton  Slocum,  the  junior  member 
of  the  firm,  made  the  right  start  to 
become  a  successful  swine  breeder  by 
taking  a  course  in  one  of  the  eastern 
agricultural  colleges  and  then  became 
herdsman  in  some  of  the  great  herds 
of  his  favorite  breed  in  the  Middle 
West.  He  finally  launched  out,  with 
his  father  as  senior  partner,  in  th< 
breeding,  showing,  buying  and  sell  in  - 
of  Durocs  here  in  California. 

There  is  not  a  single  animal  for  sale 
or  used  for  breeding  in  this  herd  that 
is  not  a  true  representative  of  the 
breed.  Model  Col.,  two  years  old,  is 
one  of  the  best-  Uneeda  Model  Queen 
farrowed  11  pigs  this  spring  and  looks 
just  about  right.  A  4-year-old  sow. 
sired  by  Crimson  Wonder  Again,  is  a 
great  brood  sow.  Experimental  De- 
fender, sired  by  Defender,  is  a  5-year- 
old  boar  from  the  McKee  herd  of  Ken- 
tucky that  was  brought  out  here  to 
use  in  this  herd.  He  stands  fine  on 
his  feet  and  has  great  quality.  Uneeda 
Wonder,  a  great  l)oar  that  has  been 
fitted  for  show  three  times  and  used  in 
the  herd  each  year,  shows  wonderful 
quality  and  constitution.  Then  there 
are  five  September  boars  by  Uneeda 
Kings  Col.  that  are  as  even  as  peas  in 
a  pod.  They  are  the  big,  strong, 
growthy  kind  that  Duroc  breeders  are 
looking  for  at  present. 

This  firm  furnished  90  per  cent  of 
the  foundation  stock  for  the  settlers 
at  the  Durham  State  Land  Settlement, 
which  speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  hogs  bred  and  sold  by  the  Slo- 
cums. 


WITTE  Engines 


2  to  30  H.  P. 

Built  Better — Cost  lesB  to  operate  and  to  own 
— Easy  to  understand — Few  working  parte — 
Strongly  built — Every  part  guaranteed  against 
defect  during  the  life  of  the  engine.  Buill 
from  standardized  metal  patterns.  Every  part 
interchangeable  and  easily  replaced  by  oper- 
ator. Ask  ub  for  prices  on  all  sizes.  Sta- 
tionary. Portable  or  Saw-Rig  Outfits. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

139  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Record-Breaking  at  Palo  Alto 


(Written  fcr  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


SrJme  one  has  said  that  the  way  to 
succeed  is  to  start  with,  the  best  ob- 
tainable and  then  strive  constantly 
to  improve  it.  That  seems  to  have 
been  the  policy  at  Palo  Alto  Stock 
Farm.  When  official  testing  began, 
the  president,  M.  H.  Tichenor,  decid- 
ed to  give  the  cows  the  best  oppor- 
tunity in  the  world  by  getting  the  best 
man  obtainable  to  feed  and  milk 
them.  So  back  in  Wisconsin  he  found 
a  man  who  had  achieved  phenomenal 
success  and  had  given  world's  records 
to  several  cows.  He  was  hired,  and 
did  most  creditable  work  with  the, 
Palo'  Alto  herd. 

But  one  day  when  they  were  about 
to  start  on  test  a  cow  who  gave  prom- 
ise of  being  a.  world  beater,  this 
herdsman  came  to  Mr.  Tichenor  and 
said  that  he  thought  a  young  chap 
named  James  Armo  had  better  milk 
the  cow,  as  he  could  get  more  milk 
out  of  a  cow  than  any  other  man  on 
the  place,  not  even  excepting  the  ex- 
pert herdsman.  Mr.  Tichenor  could 
not  believe  the  statement  at  first,  but 
the  records  in  black  and  white  show- 
ed that  he  led  the  herdsman  by  from 
4  to  6  pounds  at  a  milking. 

So  this  young  chap  was  given  the 
important  task  of  milking  the  most 
promising  cows  on  test,  and  he  de- 
serves a  big  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  many  excellent  records  that  have 
been  made.  That  lUr.  Tichenor 
realizes  this  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  worked  Mr.  Armo  up- 
ward from  a  position  paying  $20  per 
month  and  board  to  superintendent 

of  dairy  cattle  at   .  Well,  we 

don't  know  what  he  gets  now,  but 
we  do  know  that  he  is  mighty  well 


SAN  LUIS 


OBISPO 
SHOW. 


LIVESTOCK 


High-class  livestock  of  all  kinds, 
from  goats  to  draft  horses,  completely 
filled  the  barns  and  pens  at  the  San 
Luis  Obispo  Livestock  Show,  June  27, 
lagely  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
the  "sure  nuff"  livewire  secretary, 
Warren  C.  Day,  and  to  Prof.  R.  W.  Ry- 
der of  the  State  Polytechnic  School. 

The  Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Com- 
pany, owned  by  A.  B.  Spooner  &  Sons, 
had  the  largest  showing  of  registered 
Holsteins,  although  H.  M.  Warden  was 
a  close  second.  Both  herds  were  good 
ones  and  had  individuals  that  would 
show  well  in  any  company.  Many 
high-grade  dairy  cattle  also  were 
shown. 

S.  J.  Lowe  had  a  large  exhibit  of 
Shorthorns  of  excellent  type  and 
largely  of  Scotch  breeding.  Geo.  H. 
Andrews  had  a  Jersey  bull  and  a 
heifer  and  Warren  C.  Day  a  heifer 
that  everyone  admired.  Sinsheimer 
Bros.,  E.  H.  Meihecke  and  J.  W.  Mc- 
Lean also  showed  good  ones. 

Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Company 
and  S.  J.  Low  had  large  exhibits  of 
Poland-Chinas;  F.  L.  Sandercock  and 
Sinsheimer  Bros,  were  there  with  Du- 
rocs;  White  Triangle  Ranch  showed 
Durocs,  and  a  Clydesdale  stallion  that 
was  a  corker. 

Members  of  the  Boys'  Pig  Club  of 
the  Polytechnic  School  had  their  pigs 
on  exhibition  and  made  a  very  good 
showing. 

In  addition  to  the  livestock  there 
was  an  exhibit  of  tractors,  trucks  and 
machinery  that  would  have  been  a 
credit  to  a  much  larger  show. 


ALFALFA   GROWERS'  OAKLAND 
OFFICE. 


Owing  to  great  growth  of  business 
•of  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California, 
Inc.,  in  this  part  of  the  State;  they 
have  opened  an  office  in  Oakland  com- 
plete in  every  detail  to  handle  ac- 
counts as  promptly  as  they  would  be 
handled  at  the  head  office  in  Los  An- 
geles. It  is  located  at  325  13th 
street,  close  to  the  Association's  deep- 
water  and  spur-track  warehouse.  F. 
A-  Frazier  will  be  in  personal  charge 
and  W.  A.  Stoddard  will  continue  in 
charge  of  sales. 


Gas  tractor  short  course,  Univer- 
sity Farm,  September  16  to  25.  Ab- 
sorb it. 


satisfied,  for  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
the  farm  was  visited  by  an  eastern 
millionaire  who  owns  one  of  the  finest 
herds  of  Holsteins  in  America,  and 
after  watching  Mr.  Armo's  work  he 
told  mm  that  no  matter  how  much 
he  >was  getting  he  would  pay  him 
twice  as  much  to  go  back  east  and 
work  for  him.  What  Mr.  Armo  said 
in  reply  would  not  look  well  in  print, 
but  we  don't  believe  he  omitted  any 
cuss  words  in  the  English  language, 
and  he  certainly  convinced  the  visitor 
that  he  was  getting  more  out  of  his 
job  than  the  mere  money  in  his  pay 
envelope. 

Two  good  lessons  here  for  farmers 
employing  help.  One  is  that  it  pays 
to  keep  an  eye  open  for  ability;  the 
other  is  that  it  pays  to  treat  a  man 
right  after  you  find  out  that  you  have 
a  diamond  in  the  rough.  Don't  let 
someone  else  get  him  away  ffoin  you. 
Make  him  so  well  satisfied  with  his 
pay,  his  living  conditions  and  the 
consideration  you  show  him,  that  he 
can  no  more  be  induced  to  change 
his  position  than  a  leopard  can  be 
made  to  change  its  spots. 


BERKSHIEES  INVADE  MONTEREY 
COUNTY. 


The  bucking  bronchos  proved  no 
better  drawing  card  than  did  the  beau- 
tiful Berkshires  at  the  Rodeo  at  Sa- 
linas last  Saturday,  when  the  Western 
Berkshire  Congress  held  another  pro- 
motion sale.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance, and  although  the  Salinas 
section  has  not  been  noted  as  a  hog- 
raising  community,  the  people  seemed 
to  be  out  after  good  blood;  they  found 
it,  and  they  bid  liberally. 

The  Berkshire  breeders  have  expe- 
rienced such  a  heavy  demand  for  bred 
gilts  that  they  are  about  sold  out, 
and  over  75  per  cent  of  the  animals 
offered  at  this  sale  were  spring  pigs, 
yet  the  average  on  31  head  was  $40.55- 
This  was  considered  satisfactory  by 
the  consignors,  as  it  meant  the  start- 
ing of  several  new  herds  and  the  plac- 
ing of  better  blood  in  herds  already 
established. 

The  sponsors  of  these  promotion 
sales  deserve  great  credit  for  the  ex- 
cellent work  they  are  doing.  They 
not  only  consign  stock  which  would 
bring  50  per  cent  better  prices  at  reg- 
ular sales,  but  pay  their  own  ex- 
penses to  the  sales  that  they  may  help 
educate  the  people  of  the  different 
communities    to    the    advantages  of 


purebred  hogs  in  general,  and  Berk- 
shires in  particular. 

Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman,  who  cries 
these  sales,  keeps  interest  at  fever 
heat,  and  deserves  a  good  share  of  the 
credit  for  their  success. 


SAN 


FRANCISCO  TO  GIVE 
STOCK  SHOW. 


LIVE- 


President  W.  T.  Sesnon  states  that 
the  $50,000  guarantee  fund  for  the  San 
Francisco  Livestock  Show  has  been 
raised;  also  a  splendid  location  in  the 
city  has  been  secured.  Prof.  G.  H. 
True  is  expected  home  this  week  from 
Honolulu,  to  assume  at  once  the  man- 
agement of  the  show  and  will  issue 
classification  and  premium  lists 
shortly.  San  Francisco  will  put  on  a 
big  show  the  first  week  in  November 
and  the  breeders  of  purebred  stock 
of  the  Coast  expect  to  put  their  best 
stock  in  competition  at  that  event. 


The  good  feeder  knows  that  feeding 
of  a  young  animal  scantily  produces 
that  which  it  is  all  but  impossible  to 
overcome  by  liberal  feeding  later  on. 
The  digestive  and  assimilating  organs 
accustom  themselves  to  conditions, 
and  will  not  readily  respond  to  new 
or  changed  proportions. 


out*  Ho^s 


Calco  Troughs 


CALCO  HOG  TROUGHS  are  strong,  sanitary  and  dur- 
able.   They  help  you  to  raise  healthy  hogs.  Calco 
Troughs  are  built  of  Armco  (guaranteed)  Galvanized 
Iron  and  Cast  Iron. 

There  are  no  seams  or  crevices  in  Calco  Troughs  to 
catch  disease  germs.  Substantial  cross-bars  and  rolled 
edges  give  exceptional  protection  against  pressure  to. 
trough  sides  from  feeding  animals.  All  rough  edges  are 
eliminated.  Calco  Troughs  are  easily  cleaned,  easy  to 
anchor  down — ideal  for  water  or  feed  for  your  hogs. 

Note  These  Sizes  and  Prices 


Stock 

Diameter 

Depth 

Length 

Weight 

Price 

720 

10%  in. 

5  5-16  in. 

24  in. 

16  lb. 

$2.95 

721 

IO14  in. 

5  5-16  in. 

30  in. 

19  lb. 

3.30 

722 

10V4,  in. 

5  5-16  in. 

40  in. 

22  lb. 

3.70 

723 

10%  in. 

5  5-16  in. 

'  60  in. 

27  lb. 

4.50 

'724 

IO14  in. 

5  5-16  in. 

120  in. 

45  lb. 

6.95 

715 

14  in. 

7  3-16  in. 

24  in. 

25  lb. 

4.55 

716 

14  in. 

7  3-16  in. 

30  in. 

29  lb- 

5.00 

717 

14  in. 

7  3-16  in. 

40  in. 

32  lb. 

5.60 

718 

14  in. 

7  3-16  in- 

60  in. 

39  lb. 

6.55 

719 

14  in. 

7  3-16  in. 

120  in. 

61  lb. 

9.60 

Modernize  your  hog  raising  equipment 
with  Calco  Hog  Troughs.  Send  your 
check  or  money  order,  today,  for  the 
Calco  Trough  you  need.  Be  sure  to 
order  by  stock  nninber. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 
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Rubbing  Elbows  with  Other  Breeders 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress  bj  Thos.  F.  McConnell.) 


System  Brings  Success  al  Gibson's. 

A  short  time  ago  I  saw  a  full  page 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  advertise- 
ment in  a  business  magazine,  and  it 
was  devoted  entirely  to  the  methods 
employed  at  the  ranch  of  J.  S.  Gibson 
Company,  Williams.  Of  course  the  ad 
played  up  the  Burroughs  machine, 
showing  how  it  enables  farmers  to 
,  watch  their  relative  costs  and  profits 
from  any  crop  or  class  of  livestock, 
but  to  me  it  explained  the  reason  for 
the  sxiccess  of  this  company.  The  suc- 
cessful farmer  nowadays  must  be  a 
good  busines  man,  and  good  business 
methods  certainly  have  brought  suc- 
cess to  the  Gibson  Company. 

This  firm  is  constantly  striving  to 
improve,  and  on  my  recent  visit  to  the 
ranch  I  was  interested  in  an  experi- 
ment with  Sudan  grass  for  pasture  on 
irrigated  ground  that  if  successful  will 
be  of  great  value,  as  it  will  afford 
green  pasture  during  the  dry  season. 
This  experiment  should  be  watched 
with  interest  by  many  California 
Dairymen. 

The  Holsteins  certainly  looked  fine. 
The  herd  consists  of  180  head  of  reg- 
istered animals  and  the  herd  sire  is 
Prince  Alcartra  Korndyke,  son  of  the 
world  record  cow,  Tilly  Alcartra- 
Nearly  all  of  the  cows  carry  Tilly  Al- 
cartra blood.  Two  daughters  of  Tilly 
are  on  yearly  test  now.  One  has  pro- 
duced 31.39  pounds  butter  and  the 
other  30.50  pounds  in  7  days. 

Shortage  of  labor  is  being  experi- 
enced here  as  elsewhere,  but  milking 
machines  are  used  and  they  help  to 
solve' the  problem.  The  stock  looks 
fine  and  everything  seems  to  be  pro- 
gressing in  excellent  shape. 

Glide  Hns  the  Goods. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  visit  Hillcrest 
Stock  Farm  at  Davis,  owned  by  T.  S. 
Glide,  and  to  make  the  rounds  among 
the  Shorthorns.  Wm.  Robertson,  the 
herdsman,  took  the  blankets  off  the 
good  ones  and  he  surely  has  them 
coming  in  fine  shape. 

The  senior  yearling  heifer  by  Count 
Amaranth  is  of  the  low-down,  blocky 
type,  with  head  set  squarely  on  shoul- 
ders, and  is  hard  to  beat,  although 
the  junior  yearling  heifer  by  Village 
Type,  standing  next  to  her,  is  of  the 
type  that  some  might  prefer.  They 
are  two  that  are  not  forgotten  easily. 
Then  the  junior  2-year-old  heifer, 
Little  Sweetheart,  by  Golden  Goods 
Junior,  makes  one  think  of  the  pic- 
tures drawn  by  artists  when  they  try 
to  outline  perfect  Shorthorns,  only  in 
this  case  the  reality  beats  the  picture. 
With  an  almost  perfect  front,  an  ex- 
cellent head,  a  correct  top  line  and  a 
broad  and  thickly  covered  back,  this 
heifer  will  be  hard  to  beat. 

The  senior  yearling  bull.  Hillcrest 
Amaranth,  a  red  roan,  is  a  growthy 
fellow  that  has  excellent  lines.  With 
a  little  more  flesh  he  will  be  in  good 
show  shape. 

The  passing  of  King  Lancaster,  the 
noted  senior  herd  sire,  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  although  this  great  bull  was 
13  years  old  when  he  died.  He  was 
not  only  a  great  sire  but  the  greatest 
show  bull  on  the  coast,  as  he  was  the 
only  Shorthorn  bull  that  was  made 
grand  champion  three  times  at  the 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
I. arret    Herd   la    the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
sexes.    Sure  to  please. 
SWTNEL.AND  FARM 
W,  O.  Pearaon.  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


ROC  STEIN  RANCH  DUROCS 

Crimson  Monarch,  Gold  Model  and  Orion 
Cherry  King  breeding.  Weaned  pigs  and 
bred  silts  and  one  service  boar  lor  sale. 
Write  and  set  our  prices  before  you  buy. 

W.  M.  Way  &  Son 

St.  1,  Box  830,  MODESTO,  CAL. 


DUROC    JERSEY  BOAES 

Rancho  Del  Sur  offers  16  rood  fall  boars 
aired  by  Orion's  King  Gano  and  California 
Orion  Cherry  King-.  I  guarantee  these 
boars  to  please  you.  Those  bought  on 
mail  order  may  be  returned  it  not  satis- 
factory. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM 
P.  O.  Box  177,  Lancaster,  Cal. 


State  Fair.  To  the  best  of  Mr.  Glide"s 
knowledge  this  bull  was  never  out- 
side of  the  blue  in  his  long  show  ca- 
reer. Mr.  Glide  has  several  heifers 
and  cows  in  calf  to  King  Lancaster. 
May  their  offspring  be  like  him. 
lVitherow's  Classy  Durocs. 

H.  P.  Witherow,  who  has  been  breed- 
ing Durocs  for  several  years  in  Shasta 
county,  moved  his  herd  several  months 
ago  to  the  Greenwood  Farm  at  Live 
Oak,  where  he  certainly  is  establishing 
a  great  herd.  He  aims  to  increase  the 
size  of  the  herd  as  rapidly  as  possible 
without  sacrificing  to  mere  numbers 
the  high  standard  already  attained. 

The  foundation  stock  is  composed 
largely  of  the  5-year-old  sow.  Col.  B's 
Queen  4th,  and  herd  descendants.  Com- 
petitors will  have  to  travel  far  and 
pay  long  prices  before  they  get  her 
equal.  The  sow  is  an  example  of  pre- 
potency in  breeding,  as  most  of  her 
known  descendants  carry  the  much- 
wished-for  conformation  and  prolifi- 
cacy. This  sow  was  obtained  from 
the  University  Farm  at  Davis  and  is 
certainly  a  valuable  animal. 

The  young  15-months-old  herd  sire, 
Johnson's  Defender,  Jr.,  is  a  fit  sire 
for  such  a  herd.  He  has  large  bone, 
plenty  of  height  and  stretch,  with  a 
very  strong  back  and  worlds  of  qual- 
ity. Fred  Devore  visited  the  herd  on 
his  recent  trip  to  the  Coast  and  was 
loud  in  his  praise  of  the  boar.  He  said 
that  he  was  a  great  individual  in  ev- 
ery way  and  that  Mr.  Witherow  had 
one  of  a  very  few  herds  in  California 
that  did  not  need  a  new  boar.  As  an 
individual  there  is  no  question  as  to 
the  merits  of  this  youngster,  and  his 
blood  lines  are  strong  enough  to  guar- 
antee his  breeding  qualities- 
Sandereock  Swears  by  Berkshires. 

W.  F.  Sandereock  of  Sacramento  and 
San  Francisco  believes  that  his  Nato- 
mas  land  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
he  is  proceeding  to  demonstrate  that 
the  best  Berkshires  in  the  world  can 
be  raised  on  it.  To  do  this  he  must 
have  individuality,  and  then  breeding, 
so  that  the  individuality  will  be  trans- 
mitted. Therefore,  he  has  at  the  head 
of  his  herd  the  national  grand  cham- 
pion. Baron  Duke  201st.  While  this 
boar  is  6  years  old  he  is  strong  and 
vigorous,  stands  well  on  his  feet,  still 
has  a  well-arched  back  and  is  very 
active,  proving  that  he  is  still  a  great 
herd  header.  This  fact  was  clearly 
demonstrated  when  we  looked  at  one 
of  his  litters  out  of  Princess  Leader. 
The  pigs  were  very  uniform,  with 
great  length  and  strong  backs,  and 
promise  to  develop  into  prize-wniners. 
There  is  one  boar  in  the  lot  that  looks 
good  enough  to  win  anywhere. 

The  junior  herd  sire,  Rincon's  Rival 
by  Ames  Rival  102nd,  is  perhaps  even 
better  than  the  senior  sire;  in  fact,  he 
has  a  more  stylish  head  and  is  fully  as 
good  in  the  back,  although  it  is  hard 
to  make  a  true  comparison  on  account 
of  the  difference  in  their  ages. 

On  the  female  side  of  the  herd  par- 
ticular mention  should  be  made  of 
Symboleer  Belle,  a  7-year-old  sow  that 
has  always  given  a  good  account  of 
herself  as  a  mother.  She  has  had  as 
high  as  17  pigs  in  one  litter  and  has 
never  farrowed  less  than  7.  As  an  in- 
dividual, Rookwood  Belle,  by  Rival's 
Champion's  Best,  is  a  wonderful  speci- 
men, having  extreme  length  and  a 
strong,  well-arched  back-  Three  gilts 
out  of  Rookwood  Belle  by  Baron  Duke 
surely  help  Mr.  Sandereock  to  prove 
his  claims  regarding  the  Natomas  dis- 
trict as  a  great  swine-raising  locality. 

Success  in  swine  raising  depends 
largely  on  close  supervision,  and  while 
Mr.  Sandereock  is  a  very  busy  man,  he 
spends  every  week  end  at  the  ranch 
looking  over  the  hogs  and  noting  how 
each  one  is  coming  along. 


At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  an  appro- 
priation was  made  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  proposed  economy  test 
which  is  the  outcome  of  a  challenge 
by  Kd  C.  Lasater,  owner  of  the  Falfur- 
rias  Jersey  Ranch,  Texas,  with  its 
5,000  Jerseys,  to  the  Holstein  breeders 
of  Texas  to  hold  a  year's  test  of  the 
two  breeds  to  determine  which  can 
produce  all  dairy  products  moat  eco- 
nomically. 


BRED  DUROC-JERSEY  SOWS 
and  GILTS  at  Public  Auction 

Wednesday,  July  16,  1919 

All  selected  from  the  herds  of  the  leading  breeders 
of  Tulare  County.  All  bred  to  high-class  boars  for 
early  fall  farrow.  The  blood  of  such  famous 
DUROCS  as  Defender,  Critics,  Golden  Models,  Crim- 
son Wonder  and  Orion  Cherry  King  predominates  in 
the  animals  offered  in  this  sale. 

REMEMBER  every  animal  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder 

without  reserve. 

HERE'S  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  secure  show  animate,  foun- 
dation herds,  or  better  animals  for  pork  production. 

THE  TULARE  DUROC-JERSEY  BREEDERS  believe  they 
are  offering  animals  of  superior  merit,  individuality  and  breeding, 
worthy  a  place  in  any  herd,  and  animals  that  will  be  a  profit- 
able investment  for  the  purchaser. 

"Write  to  R.  C.  Sturgeon,  Secretary,  Tulare,  and  secure  a  copy 
of  the  sale  catalog.  It  will  give  you  the  breeding  of  every  animal 
in  the  sale  and  assist  you  in  making  your  selections. 

MARK  CAREFULLY  the  day  and  date  —  WEDNESDAY, 
JULY  16,  1919,  and  be  our  guests  while  attending  the  greatest 
sale  of  Duroc-Jerseys  ever  held  in  California. 

Free  Lunch  at  Noon. 
Sale  Starts  promptly  at  10  A.  M. 
GEO  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer.  ALLEN  THOMPSON,  Pres. 

Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Association 

TULARE,  CALIFORNIA 


IT'S  A  SOURCE  Or  SATISFACTION 

To  know  where  to  find  the  right  kind 
of  hogs  when  you  want  to  buy. 

KING  JONES  OVER 

a  son  of  the  Great  Kins:  Jones.  Dam  by 
Long:  Kin;,  out  of  a  Bie  Bob  bow.  Weighs 
600  lbs.  at  14  mos.  Stretchy,  deep-bodied, 
well  hammed  and  right  up  on  his  toes. 

He  heads  the  best  herd  of  Btrictly  bis- 
type  sows  in  California. 

Some  extra  good  fall  boars  for  Bale. 
Cholera  immune. 

Mccarty  &  starkweather 

r.  O.  Box  3350  San  Francisco. 
Ranch,  Paradise  Road,  Modesto,  California 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshircs 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood   Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts 
Best  families. 

Finest  Individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 

Call  or  write 

Address  F.V.GORDON  or  F.  A. 


LANGDON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Perris,  Cal 


Horn:  4,  box  735 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS 

We  hare  for  sale  right  now,  big,  heavy-boned,  high-up,  four- 
months-old  boars.  Also  some  A-l  weanling  pigs,  either  sex.  Also 
some  young  gUts.  Our  herd  boar  has  the  best  blood  of  the  breed 
and  was  a  prize-winner  at  the  State  Fair  last  year. 

Write  for  prices. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH,    Sacramento,  cal. 


16   CRACKING  GOOD  BRED  GILTS 

For  the  coming  Dnroc-Jersey  bred  sow  sale  to  be  held  at 
fulare,  July  16,  next.  These  gilts  are  bred  to  two  su- 
premely good  grandsons  of  Orion  Cherry  King.  Watch  for 
them  at  the  sale. 

Some  corking  good  weanling  boars  for  private  sale. 
Write   for  breeding  and  prices. 

ALLEN  THOMPSON,  •  Tulare,  CaL 


Chester  White  Boars 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  Fall  boars  ready  for  service,  and  sure  to  put  money- 
making  qualities  into  your  herd.  Sired  by  the  91,000  Highlander  and  the  pick  of  the 
season's  crop.    Prices  reasonable. 


OAK  KNOLL  FARM 


LAKErOBT,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  001  Balboa  Bldg. 
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Ask  These  Pigs  How  to  Feed 


7 
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— Courtesy  Iowa  Experiment  Station. 
They  will  tell  you,  "Put  us  on  alfalfa  or  other  green  pasture;  give  us  free 
access  to  a  self-feeder,  and  let  us  eat  all  we  will."  Ask  why,  and  here  is  their 
story: 

BIG  PIG— '-'Look  at  my  litter  mate.  Gosh,  ain't  she  a  little  mate?  When 
they  separated  us  she  was  given  a  1  per  cent  grain  ration,  and  it  wasn't 
enough  to  keep  the  squeal  down.  At  almost  six  months,  after  120  days  of 
feeding,  she  weighed  only  136  pounds— hardly  enough  for  profit.  She  ate  an 
awful  lot  of  alfalfa,  but  didn't  have  enough  grain  to  go  with  it  to  make  her 
grow  fast." 

LITTLE  PIG — "Gee,  my  brother's  lucky.  They  put  him  in  another 
alfalfa  field,  but  instead  of  giving  him  a  starvation  ration  of  grain  they  put 
him  on  a  self-feeder.  That's  what  I  call  a  regular  pig  Heaven,  and  it's  why 
my  brother  weighs  235  pounds  to  my  136.  You  wouldn't  think  that  we  came 
from  the  same  litter  and  that  I  was  just  as  big  as  brother  at  weaning  time, 
would  you?  Oh,  well,  I've  got  one  consolation,  and  that  is  I'll  be  here  on  the 
farm  two  or  three  months  after  my  brother  goes  to  market.  But  it's  pretty 
tough  on  my  master's  pocketbook,  ain't  it?" 


SLOP-PAIL  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  most  desirable  market  weights 
are  from  175  to  225  pounds,  and  at 
these  weights  the  greatest  profit  can 
be  made  when  grain  is  high.  Good 
hogs  should  be  ready  for  market  at 
these  weights  when  six  to  eight 
months  old. 

Expensive  pork  comes  from  fatten- 
ing hogs  on  grain  alone.  Tankage  is 
high  in  price,  but  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing low-priced  pork  when  no  skim- 
milk  is  available. 

Alfalfa  pasture  saves  from  15  to  20 
per  cent  of  the  grain  fdr  fattening 
hogs,  but  used  without  grain  it  is 
little  better  than  a  maintenance  ra- 
tions and  will  not  make  profitable 
pork. 

Barley,  milo,  kafir  and  other  small 
grains  should  be  ground  or  rolled. 
Soaking  serves  about  the  same  pur- 
pose with  barley,  but  is  not  so  good 
with  the  sorghum  grains. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  cook  feed  for  hogs. 
In  many  cases  the  feeds  are  made  less 
valuable.  Potatoes  and  beans,  how- 
ever, are  improved  by  cooking. 

Two  good  feeds  mixed  together  are 
better  than  double  either  one  of  them 
singly.    Hoj?s  crave  variety. 

Fresh  slops  are  usually  safer  than 
those  which  have  stood  for  some  time, 
especially  in  warm  weather. 

In  winter  feed  alfalfa  hay  in  racks. 
Don't  force  the  hogs  to  eat  the  coarse 
stems.  Feed  them  to  the  cattle  and 
sheep.  Nothing  will  then  be  wasted, 
and  the  hogs  will  thrive  much  better 


on  the  leaves  and  fine  stems. 

Or  you  can  use  alfalfa  meal  instead 
of  the  hay.  But  don't  force  the  hogs 
to  eat  too  much  of  it.  It  is  bulky  and 
hard  to  digest.  One-fifth  to  one- 
third  of  the  ration  is  about  right. 

Three  pounds  of  skimmilk  to  one  of 
grain,  is  the  rule-  Whey  is  worth 
about  half  as  much  as  skimmilk.  But- 
termilk not  diluted  is  equal  to  skim- 
milk. Sour  milk  gives  the  same  re- 
sults as  sweet  skim  milk,  but  it  should 
be  fed  continually  and  not  alternated 
with  sweet  skimmilk. 

Salt  should  be  available  at  all  times. 
Mixing  it  with  charcoal  and  other  min- 
erals in  the  form  of  a  tonic  is  a  good 
plan. 

Remember,  good  feeding  is  the  se- 
cret of  success.  No  matter  what  the 
blood  lines  or  the  individuality  of  the 
pigs,  if  a  man  is  a  poor  feeder  he  will 
never  make  a  successful  breeder. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Shorthorn  Cattle 
Shropshire  Sheep 
Merino  Sheep 

RAMS  AND  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
I  Single  or  in  Carload  Lots 

T.  S.  GLIDE,      -      Davis,  Calif. 


Imported  stock  from  the 
best  blood  lines  in  America. 

KIMBLE  MBOUILLETS 

will  make  money  on  any  farm.  Pure  bred,  large  and  smooth, 
with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  long  staple  white  wool.  Yearling  and 
older  rams.    Breeding  ewes.    Any  quantity.    Prices  attractive. 


Chas.  A.  Kimble,  Hanford,  CaL, 


Breeder  and  Importer. 


LAKE  VIEW  FARM 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Hardy  northern   grown.  Wooled 
from  nose  to  toes.  Ship  on  approval. 
Our    First  Offering: 
20  BAM  LAMBS. 
25  EWE  LAMBS. 
Apply  to  or  Address 

Wilson  E.  Elliott 

Box  73,  Loleta,  Cal. 


ROSEDALE  FARMS 
Hampshire  Sheep 

WE  OFFEB  FOB  THIS  SEASON: 
25  Head  of  Bam  Lambs 
50  Head  of  Yearling  Ewes 
100  Head  of  Ewe  Lambs 
One  3-year-old  Butterfield  Bam. 

Apply  to  or  address 
D.  E.  KELLIHEB,  EUGENE,  CAL. 


Elmer  Lamb  of  Ceres  has  a  gilt 
purchased  from  Donald  Graham  that 
farrowed  8  pigs  which  weighed  28 
pounds  when  born  and  gained  one- 
half  pound  each  per  day  for  the  first 
four  days.  Donald  says  this  is  the 
way  Orion's  King  Gano  pigs  grow. 


RAMBOUILLET  RAMS 

Just  the  kind  you  need  to  increase  the  size  of  carcass  and  fleece.  Regis- 
tered rarr.s  only  used  on  the  original  registered  flock  of  ewes  and  their 
descendants.    Call  on  or  write. 


E.  C.  SPEAR  ESTATE 


One  mile  east  of  town. 


St.  Helena,  Calif. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

The  kind  that  produce  the  large  uniform  black  face  lamb 
so  much  sought  after  in  the  markets. 
Call  on  or  write  to 
C.  E.  BARNHART,  Suisun,  Calif. 


Shropshire  Rams 

Pure  blood  yearling-  rams — singles  and  car- 
load lots.  Also  pure-blood  lamb  bucks, 
ready  for  service  by  Sept.  1st.  These  bucks 
and  rams  are  from  pure-blood  ewes  (for- 
merly registered)  and  the  best  registered 
rams  to  be  purchased  in  the  United  States. 
i.  K.  BLOOM,  DIXON. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 

1501-3-5  So.  Main  St.,  Log  ^ 


Hampshire  Hogs-The  Popular  Breed 


This  is  a  picture  of  the  Hampshires  which  won  grand  championship  over  all  breeds  of  hogs  at  the  Inter* 
national  in  1918.  They  sold  for  $2.25  per  hundred  above  the  selling  price  of  any  other  car  and  killed  abso- 
lutely clean,  showing  perfect  health. 

FREE  INFORMATION  AND  LITERATURE  ABOUT  THE  PROGRESS  OF  THIS  HAMPSHIRE 
BREED  OF  HOGS  AND  THEIR  ADAPTABILITY  TO  CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS. 


WALTER  FOLK 

California  Representative, 


American  Hampshire 
Record  Association 


ROUTE  2, 
SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  state  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes 
regarding  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


LIVESTOCK  BALM  DATES. 


Sale 


July  lO— Carruthers  Farm.  Live  Oak. 
of  45  Scotch  Shorthorns  at  Sacramento. 

July  16  —  Tulare  County  Du  roc- Jersey 
Breeders'  Association.  Tulare.  Second  con- 
signment sale  of  BO  head. 

August  2 — Butte  City  Ranch,  Butte  City. 
Shorthorn  cattle.  Berkshire  hogs.  Shropshire 
sheep  and  Shetland  ponies. 

August  « — Francis  T.  Underhill.  Santa  Bar- 
bara.   100  head  Hampshire  hogs. 

August  26 — Fresno  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association.  Fresno.  Consignment 
sale  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

September  17 — John  M.  Bernstein  and  W.  L. 
Haag  &  Son.  Hanford.    Bred  sow  sale. 

October  4 — H.  I.  Marsh  and  Les  HcCracken. 
Modesto.     Poland-China  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

October  7 — M.  &  A.  L.  Bassett.  J.  A.  Craw 
shaw  and  F.  D.  Boss.  Hanford.  75  head  of 
Poland-Chinas. 

October  16 — H.  M.  Elberg.  Boselawn  Stock 
Farms.  Woodland.    45  head  of  Shorthorns. 

October  29 — Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association.  Tulare.  First  consign- 
ment sale. 


spectors.  Mr.  Jastro  emphasized  the 
danger  of  overstocking  ranges. 


FALL   FAIRS   AND  SHOWS. 


August  30-Sept.  6 — California  State  Fair. 
Sacramento. 

September  16-18 — Humboldt  County  Fair. 
Ferndale. 

September  17-20 — Antelope  Valley  Fair. 
Lancaster. 

September  22-27 — Kings  County  Fair.  Han- 
ford. 

September  22-27 — Glenn  County  Fair,  Or- 
land. 

September  .30-Oetober  .4 — Fresno  County 
Fair.  Fresno. 

October  G-ll — Tulare  Livestock  Show.  Tu- 
lare. 

October  7-11 — Southern  California  Fair. 
Riverside. 

October  13-18 — Tulare  County  Fair.  Visalia. 
October  18-26— Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show. 
November  1-8 — San    Francisco  Livestock 
Show. 


The  Dairy. 

E.  E.  Freeman  has  been  awarded 
$70  prize  money  by  the  Holstein- 
Frieeian  Association  of  America  for 
the  production  records  of  cows  in  his 
herd. 

J.  W.  Benoit  of  Modesto  has  a 
wonderfully  fine  lot  of  heifers  sired 
by  his  herd  bull,  Lone  Oak  Trezol 
Korndyke,  who  is  a  son  of  a  32- 
pound  cow. 

A.  M.  Bibens  of  Modesto  is  bring- 
ing out  from  the  east  a  bull  calf 
whose  two  nearest  dams  averaged  39 
pounds.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Ornisby 
Jane  Segis  Aaggie,  the  only  cow  that 
has  twice  made  a  40-pound  record. 

T.  J.  Gist  &  Sons  of  Holberk  Stock 
Farm,  Tulare,  have  had  two  Hol- 
stein  cows  make  very  good  records 
Astrologess  Bonnie  Maid  produced 
20.60  pounds  butter  in  7  day*,  and 
Morland  Contenta  Jetz  20.15  pounds 
as  a  3-year-old. 

C.  L.  Weaver  of  Tulare  has  lost 
his  senior  Milking  Shorthorn  herd 
sire  Solano  Royal,  but  has  an  excel- 
lent successor  in  North  Star  cy 
Bransby's  Coming  Star.  He  has  22 
very  fine  matrons  and  expects  to  show 
this  fall. 

At  the  first  annual  guaranty  sale 
of  Minnesota  Holstein  breeders  held 
at  Moorland,  Minn.,  June  12,  76  head 
averaged  $2,890  which  beats  the  best 
previous  record  by  $460.  The  bull  Sir 
Pietertje  Ormsby  41st  was  purchased 
bv  Gustav  Pabst  and  E.  C  Shroeder 
for  $65,000.  Five  head  sold  for  $10,- 
000  or  more  and  only  22  head  sold 
for  less  than  $1,000. 


Beef  Cattle. 
At  the  Shorthorn  sale  of  Bellows 
Bros.,  Maryville,  Mo.,  June  19,  73 
head  averaged  $2,180.  The  bull  Stand- 
ard Supreme  sold  for  $15,600. 

Conejo  Ranch,  Newbury  Park, 
have  sold  off  all  of  their  grade  beef 
cattle  and  have  recently  received  a 
carload  of  pure-bred  Herefords  from 
the  eist.  The  cattle  will  be  showu 
at  the  leading  fairs  this  fall. 

An  interesting  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers of  zone  3  of  the  California  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  was  held  at  Sa- 
linas last  week  and  addresses  were 
given  by  Howard  Jack,  H.  O.  Jastro, 
L.  A.  Nares,  Senator  E.  S.  Rigdon, 
Arthur  Hebbron  and  J.  L.  Matthews, 
president  of  the  Monterey  Association. 
The  workings  of  the  nlde  and  brand 
law  were  discussed  and  recommenda- 
tions were  made  for  changing  the  in- 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Carstons  &  Halloway  of  Madera 
have  a  mighty  good  herd  sire  in  Ma- 
dera Sampson  by  Fresno  Sampson. 

Harry  A.  Condee  of  Hesperia,  Ssn 
Bernardino  county,  is  starting  a  reg- 
istered Duroc-Jersey  herd  with  very 
choice  stock. 

A.  J.  Elliott  of  Willows  Ranch, 
Tulare,  has  recently  purchased  a  half 
interest  in  H.  C.  Shinn's  great  new 
boar  Orange  Boy. 

The  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
will  hold  a  donation  sale  at  the 
State  Fair  to  raise  funds  with  which 
to  carry  on  promotion  wprk. 

Sturgeon  Stock  Farm,  Tulare,  will 
consign  to  the  Duroc-Jersey  bred  sow 
sale  at  Tulare  July  16,  10  topnotch 
gilts  bred  to  Golden  Col.,  the  great  son 
of  Critic  B. 

Geo.  L.  Horine  of  Winton  continues 
to  sell  Durocs  like  hot  cakes.  Last 
week  his  sales  totaled  $360  aEd  he 
says  that  the  Rural  Press  brings  90 
per  cent  of  his  business. 

The  members  of  the  Lemoore  High 
School  Pig  Club  presented  Wm.  Bern- 
stein of  Hanford  with  a  beautiful!  gold 
pencil  as  a  slight  recognition  of  his 
aid  in  their  recent  very  successful 
auction  sale  of  pigs  fed  by  them. 

P.  E.  Mitchell  of  Atwater  has  a  9- 
months-old  Poland-China  gilt  sired  by 
Kings  Big  Bone  Leader  and  out  of  a 
President  sow  that  is  the  equal  of 
many  brought  out  from  the  East  at 
long  prices  —  perhaps  just  a  little 
hetter. 

Conejo  Ranch,  Newbury  Park, 
have  sold  7  sows  to  W.  H.  Dupee, 
Santee,  and  10  to  A.  S.  Smith,  a 
ranch  owner  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. They  will  show  both  Durocs 
and  Hampshires  at  the  leading  fairs 
this  fall. 

T.  J.  Gist  &  Sons  of  Holberk 
Stock  Farm,  Tulare,  are  establishing 
a  herd  of  registered  Durocs.  They 
have  recently  purchased  two  fine  sows 
from  H.  E.  Cornwell  and  five  gilts 
from  J.  P.  Daggs.  They  now  have 
ten  registered  females  in  all. 

Frank  B.  Anderson,  the  Berkshire 
breeder  of  Sacramento,  has  engaged 
Jack  Findlay  to  take  caargj  of  his 
herd.  Findlay  will  be  remembered 
as  the  former  swine  nerdsuian  at  the 
University  Farm  and  is  one  of  the 
best  men  in  his  line  in  the  west. 

Sherwood  Beckman,  the  live  wire 
secretary  of  the  newly  formed  San 
Joaquin  County  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' Association,  reports  that  the 
breeders  of  Lodi  district  will  hold  a 
sale  in  the  near  future  to  consist  ot 
only  the  tops  of  the  different  herds. 
The  date  will  be  set  at  the  next  meet- 
ing of  the  association. 

Hampshire  breeders  of  the  state 
are  urged  to  meet  at  Snnta  Barbara 
August  6  at  10  a.  m.  when  it  is  plan- 
ned to  organize  a  California  Hamp- 
shire Breeders'  Association.  The 
secretary  of  the  national  association, 
E.  C.  Stone,  will  be  present  at  the 
time,  which  is  the  same  day  that  the 
Underhill  Hampshire  sale  will  occur. 

E.  B.  and  H.  Potier  are  establishing 
a  big-type  Poland-China  herd  on  their 
50-acre  fruit  and  walnut  ranch  at 
Santa  Barbara,  known  as  the  Glen 
Helen  Ranch.  They  purchased  their 
foundation  stock  from  Renwick  Ranch 
and  say  that  before  long  they  expect 
to  have  the  big  hog  men  of  the  state 
turning  that  way  for  stock. 

Walter  C.  Ficklin,  Poland-China 
breeder  of  Fresno,  whose  ranch  is  at 
Madera,  has  a  gilt,  Choice  Queen,  by 
My  Choice  and  out  of  Wonder  Kings, 
that  is  about  as  good  as  wil  be  found 
anywhere.  She  was  purchased  at  the 
Bernstein  sale.  Also  at  the  Bern- 
stein pig  sale  Mr.  Ficklin  bought  a 
boar  pig  that  promises  to  develop 
into  a  huminger. 

Johnnie  Gluslng  of  the  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm  at  Winton  has 
sold  two  pigs  from  the  litter  of  14 


out  of  Big  Model  Lady,  the  top  sow 
at  the  Gatewood  sale,  one  going  to 
Chas.  Gatewood,  Fresno,  and  the 
other  to  L.  G.  Megerle,  Clements. 
Mr.  Glusing  will  sell  a  few  more  from 
the  litter,  but  is  reserving  a  boar 
and  a  gilt  to  show  at  the  State  Fair. 

Hale  I.  Marsh  of  Modesto  and 
Les  McCracken  of  Ripon  announce 
a  sale  of  big  type  Poland-Chinas  at 
Modesto,  October  4.  The  offering  will 
be  made  of  all  tried  sows  and  gilts 
— all  bred — and  the  animals  will 
represent  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  The  sows  and  gilts  offered 
by  Mr.  McCracken  will  be  bred  to 
Kings  Big  Bone  Leader,  the  State 
Fair  grand  champion  of  1918. 

D.  H.  Forney,  the  Poland-China 
breeder  of  Fresno,  has  a  new  herd 
sire,  Hather's  Giant  Bob.  He  weighed 
460  pounds  at  11  months  and  is  a 
smooth,  upstanding  boar  of  the  most 
fashionable  type.  There  are  some  ex- 
cellent fall  gilts  in  Mr.  Forney's  herd 
sired  by  California  Jumbo  Buster  and 
Oleander  Boy.  Six  of  these  will  be 
bred  to  Hather's  Giant  Bob  and  con- 
signed to  the  Fresno  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders'  sale. 

R.  K.  Walker  of  Winsor  Ranch,  Bo- 
nita,  writes  that  the  great  sow,  Model 
Defender  Lady,  whose  picture  ap- 
peared in  our  swine  issue  last  Febru- 
ary, measures  72  inches  from  be- 
tween eyes  to  root  of  tail,  75  inches 
in  heart  girth,  74%  inches  in  loin,  and 
stands  38%  inches  high.  She  is  a  little 
over  three  years  old  and  has  had  four 
litters  of  pigs  with  no  litter  less  than 
eleven.  She  weighed  800  pounds  last 
November. 


Sheep. 

John  E.  Marble  of  South  Pasa- 
dena, whose  ranch  is  at  Redlands, 
has  recently  sold  a  Dorset  ram  lamb 
to  the  University  of  Nevada  and  one 
to  Adams  and  Nye,  Karlo,  Nevada. 

M.  P.  Harris  of  Holtville  raised  60 
orphan  lambs  on  3  cows  during  the 
past  season.  Morning  and  night  these 
lambs  were  bottle-fed  a  mixture  of 
calf  meal  and  water  and  half  cow's 
milk  made  into  a  gruel.  This  was 
kept  up  until  they  were  from  six  to 
nine  weeks  of  age,  and  the  lambs  cer- 
tainly did  well. 


A  Government  report  states  that 
before  the  war  the  United  States  had 
approximately  one-tenth  of  all  the 
sheep  in  the  world,  but  since  then  the 
total  number  has  decreased  about 
one-tenth,  which  makes  the  decline- 
in  excess  of  50,000,000  sheep. 

Wilson  E.  Elliott  of  Lake  View 
Farm,  Loleta,  reports  that  his  lambs 
this  year  are  the  finest  he  ever  rais- 
ed. He  recently  weighed  two  and  they 
tipped  the  beam  at  94  and  100  lbs. 
Mr.  Elliott  makes  a  specialty  of 
hardy,  northern  grown  rams  "wooled 
from  nosewo  toes." 

Milo  D.  Campbell,  a  member  of 
the  National  Agricultral  Advisory 
Committee,  has  made  public  charges 
that  wool  growers  and  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  defrauded  of  millions 
of  dollars  through  methods  employed 
in  handling  the  1918  wool  crop. 
Specific  charges  against  the  big 
wool  dealers  are  that  they  were  to 
advise  the  War  Industries  Board  how 
to  do  the  work,  were  made  Govern- 
ment agents  and  helped  fix  the  prices 
which  the  Government  would  pay. 
They  then  bought  from  farmers  "in 
the  grease"  at  from  65c  to  67c  and 
sold  to  the  Government  as  "scoured 
wool"  at  $1.30  to  $1.85,  but  not  a 
single  pound  of  wool  was  actuallj 
scoured,  according  to  Mr.  Campbell. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

The  Kings  County  Fair  will  be 
held  September  22-27  on  greatly  im- 
proved grounds.  Twenty  acres  of  ad- 
ditional land  have    been  purchased 


Registered  Duroc  Jersey  Boar 

"River  Bend  High  Model,"  No.  18098fi 
Farrowed  February  17,  1915. 
Sired  by  "High  Model,"  $3,000  boar  who 
was   six   times  Grand   Champion   in  the 

Middle  Western  States. 
MR.  HANS  HANSEN,       OAKVILLE,  CAL. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulla 
and   bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  OaL 

R.  D.  "A*"  Box  437. 
Two  miles  out  North  Flmt  Street. 


Pork  Production 

BY   ACTUAL   TEST  PURE   HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MOLASSES 

will  increase  pork  production  approximately  five- 
tenths  pounds  daily  over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed, 
yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  feed  at  any  price  that  will  do  this? 

Why  not  get  all  the  profits  out  of  your  hogs? 

Write  us  immediately  for  a  copy  of  above  test. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


58  SUTTEE  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


GRAND  CHAMPION  RAM  P.  P.  1.  E. 


SAN  RAMON  SHR0PSH1RES 

The  flock  Includes  selections  from  the  best  blood 
of  England  and  America.    It  has  won  nt  all  the 
IrudinE  Pacific  Coast  shows. 

Won  at  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Ex- 
position 15  firsts.  0  secondn  and  0  champion- 
ships, including-  grand  champion  ram. 

Won  at  the  Chicago  International,  first  pen 
of  5  yearling  rams,  first  ram  lamb,  second  aged 
ram.  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  yearling  ram.  Sec- 
ond get  of  sire,  fourth  pen  of  3  ewes,  fourth 
flock. 

We  have  a  few  choice  registered  and  range 
rams  left  for  this  season. 

Write  or  Call  and  See  Them. 

BISHOP  BROS. 

FBANK  RUTHERFORD,  SAN  RAMON, 

1D15        Manager  (outru  CosUi  Co.,  Cal. 
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and  old  buildings  are  being  remodel- 
ed and  new  ones  built.  Hog  barns, 
poultry  houses  and  restaurants  are 
being  remodeled  and  an  80-foot,  one- 
infle  race  track  is  being  built. 

Stockmen  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  learn  the  main  principles  and  prac- 
tices of  feeding  all  kinds  of  stock  in 
the  Farmers*  Short  Course  to  be  held 
at  the  University  Farm,  Davis,  during 
September  and  the  late  fall  months. 
Such  a  course  will  prove  of  special 
value  to  farmers  and  dairymen  now, 
when  with  the  present  high  feed 
prices,  more  than  half  of  the  cost  of 
operating  a  dairy  is  charged  to  the 
item  of  feed. 


Growing  hogs,  as  well  as  humans, 
thrive  best  amid  clean  and  sanitary 
surroundings.  Yet  too  many  hog  lots 
are  extremely  filthy.  Who  has  not 
seen  hogs  in  process  of  fattening 
obliged  to  eat  their  feed  standing  in 
mire  almost  to  their  knees? 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c  per  word  each  inane. 


SWINE. 


Berkshire*. 


CASTLEVIEW 
GIANT   TYPE  KKRKSHIRES 


We  are  bookintr  orders  for  spring  pies  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfield 
Rookwcod.  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  CongresH. 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA 


ANCHORAGE   FARM . 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRE* — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding-  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  Calif. 


TWO  SOWS  AND  A  BOAR — $100  the  trio. 
Two  sow  pigs  from  ten  raised  sired  by  Baron 
Duke  201st,  780-pound,  $1100  Grand  National 
Champion,  from  Rival  B  Princess,  a  prize- 
winner at  San  Francisco,  Sacramento.  Oregon, 
and  Omaha  National  Swine  Show,  and  a  boar 
sired  by  the  Grand  Laurel  Champion  boar 
from  Symboleer  Belle,  and  of  Superbus  blood 
lines.  A  boar  from  a  litter  of  ten  raised,  big, 
long,  typey,  stretchy  pigs.  Sandercock  Land 
Co.,  in  charge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales,  23 
Montgomery  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GRAPEWILD  FARM  BERKS  HIRE -GUERN- 
seys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grape  wild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop.,  Escalon.  Calif. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS — From  large  lit 
ters.    Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.     R.  J.  Merrill,  Morgan 
Hill.  California. 

QUALITY  BERKSHIRE^ — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  TJpham, 
Mgr..  Martinez.  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto,  Calif. 

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

CARRIJTHERS    FARMS    BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California. 
..REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D. 
Hume,  Dos  Palos.  California. 

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits, 
California. 


Poland-Chinas. 


PROFITABLE  POLAND-CHINAS 


We  offer  at  private  sale  40  splendid  young 
sows,  10  choice  bred  gilts  and  5  carefully 
chosen  boars.  They  are  representative  selec- 
tions from  the  herds  of  leading  California 
breeders,  including  M.  Bassett,  W.  H.  Brown- 
ing. W.  A.  Young  and  Hewitt  &  Hewitt,  and 
such  Eastern  breeders  as  Henry  Fesenmeyer 
and  T.  F.  Walker.  They  carry  the  blood  of 
such  noted  sires  as  President,  J.  O.  Orange, 
I.  B.  A.  Wonder  and  Chieftain 

These  registered  hogs  are  sold  for  no  fault. 
We  are  simply  discontinuing  this  breed,  and 
offer  what  we  bought  for  the  foundation  of 
one  of  the  finest  herds  in  the  West.  Prices 
reasonable.    Write  at  once. 

AMERICAN  HOG  COMPANY 

922  Crocker  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize  winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  California. 


J.  H.  COOK 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
also  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA 


MARCH  BOAR  PIGS — Out  of  sows  selected 
from  the  best  herds  of  the  corn  belt.  One 
line-bred  Big  Bob  pig  sired  by  Bridges'  Bob 
Wonder,  Missouri,  grand  champion,  and  out 
of  my  gre"at  sow  Bridges'  Bobby.  Two  sired  by 
the  noted  Boulder  Buster  and  out  of  the 
splendid  sow  Bob's  Giantess.  These  are  real 
tops  and  guaranteed  to  please.  H.  C.  Shinn, 
R.  F.  D,  1.  Tulare.  

EL  PROFITO — Our  great  herd  boar,  will 
out  profit-making  qualities  into  your  herd. 
His  offspring  have  size,  stretch,  bone,  good 
oacks  and  feet,  and  easy  feeding  lualities. 
To  make  the  right  start  with  big-type  Poland 
Chinas,  get  one  of  his  boar  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Correspondence  cheerfully  answered 
Viola  L.  Renwick.  Santa  Barbara.  California. 

SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
eeptionally  nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by 
the  undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion 
Superba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost 
me  $200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying 
elsewhere.  Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Sta- 
tion. Riverside.  California. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  Cloverdale  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas — the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm.  R.  F   D.  1.  Escondido.  Cal. 

ELDERSLY  FARM — We  are  offering  some 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall  and  spring  pigs 
at  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
best-bred  boars.  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
grand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides. 
He  is  a  real  1000-lb.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware,  Live 
Oak,  California. 

BRED  AND  OPEN  JULY*  GILTS  by  King 
Big  Bone  Leader  for  sale.  Also  September 
gilts  by  California  Jumbo  Buster  and  a  few 
toppy  young  boars.  A.  Buckland  &  Son, 
Route  E.  Box  126.  Fresno.  

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  Sold  out  of  boars:  a  few 
choice  October  gilts  for  sale.  D.  H.  Forney, 
Route  G,  Fresno,  California. 

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton,  California. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281289.  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento.  1918.  P.  E. 
Mitchell.  Atwater,  California. 

WAUKEEN    HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 

type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Les  McCracken.  Prop..  Ripon.  Cal. 

HORAN'S  POLAND  CHINAS — Young  stocks 
Bred  and  open  gilts.  Big-Bone  Bob  and  Won- 
der blood  lines.    N.  K.  Horan,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Sows,  gilts,  and  pigs  for 
sale.  Giant  Buster  and  President  Stock.  Prices 
right.    C.  G.  De  Raad,  Lemoore.  Cal. 

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland  Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi.  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND^CHINA  SWINE — 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  California. 

RIGHT  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Weanling 
boars.  Registered  and  immunized.  W.  T. 
Dice,  Hanford,  Calif. 

CHAS.  L.  WEAVER,  Tulare,  Cal..  Poland 
Chinas.  One  11  months  old — "A  Wonder" 
bred  boar. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
Edward  A.  Hall,  R.  1.  Box  39,  Watsonville, 
Calif.  

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trewhitt 
and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy,  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale,  California. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  boars 
for  sale.    Carstens  &  Halloway,  Madera,  Calif. 

POLAND  CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan.  Lemoore,  California. 

POLAND  CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi,  Cal. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS.  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES  —  Just  a 
few  left  to  offer.  One  1917  faU  boar  and 
one  1918  fall  boar;  both  cholera  immune. 
Spring  farrows  are  all  sold  except  10  boar 
pigs.  Will  have  10  more  sows  farrow  dur- 
ing May,  June  and  July,  and  will  book  orders 
now  from  these  coming  litters,  delivery  at 
weaning  time.    C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  Calif. 

DANDY  REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE 
weanlings.  Reasonable  prices.  K.  Wellman, 
Los  Altos.  Cal. 

Duroc -Jerseys. 

DCROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.,  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brock  man  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.   

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings,  both  sexes,  from  Orion,  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch.  Plac- 
erville.  Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Baum.  

HORINE'S  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Everything 
sold  out  but  weaned  pigs  and  a  few  bred  gilta. 
Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton,  Calif. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 

PATHFINDER- AND  KING'S  COL.  stock — 
immune.  Weanlings,  $25  each.  Bred  gilts 
and  service  boars.  Derryfield  Farm,  Capital 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

START  RIGHT  —  Registered  Duroc-Jerseys. 
Weanlings  every  month  in  the  year.  $15;  3  for 
$40.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Red  Rock 
Ranch.  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres   Stock  Farm,  Davis,  California. 

SWEETWATER  DCROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch.  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K 
Walker.  

REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.    Jack  Borge.  Dob  Palos.  Cal. 

DCROC  JERSEY  SWINE  FOR  SALE — Best 
blood  lines.  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service 
boars.    Jersey  Queen  Farm.  San  Jose,  Calif. 

DCROC  JERSEYS — Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  Sc  Son,  Willows.  Calif. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  California. 

REGISTERED  DDROCS-^Aji  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Calil. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS-^Stoek  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia,  California. 


Hampshlres. 

HAMPSHIRES — Fine  quality.  Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.  Cneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm.  Tom  M.  Bodger,  Prop,  Gardena,  Cal. 

MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  W.  Denker, 
Saugus.  California. 


Miscellaneous. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  foi 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co,  Calistoga,  Calif. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Guernsey*. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  on) 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J 
Welch,  proprietor.  Redwood  City.  California 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS— -First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  San  tee,  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto— 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable. 


AyrsMres. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRE8 —  Choict 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

REGISTERED      YEARLING      ROB  ROY 

Bull.  Farmer's  price.  Redwoods  Ayrshire 
Farm,  La  Honda. 

A  V  KSHlKfes — Registered ;  ali  ages!  E.  B~ 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  Sa» 
Francisco,  California.  

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 


Jerseys. 

THE  KEEP  ON  herd  of  registered  Jerseys 
has  a  few  extra  good  males  and  females  to 
offer  at  reasonable  prices.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    Dr.  H.  W.  Hand.  Orland,  Calif. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced.  California. 


Milking  Shorthorns. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  —  Regis- 
tered  and  unregistered  bulls  and  heifers.  Two 
unregistered  2*4  years  old  range  bulls.  Chas. 
L.  Weaver.  Tulare,  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale..    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regi* 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A 
Kellogg.  Suisun.  California  


Holsteins. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Flndernr 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Tovon   Farms  Association. 
679  Mills   Building  San  Francisco. 

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co,  San  Luis 
Obispo.  Calif.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  ana 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  California.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B 
Freeman,  Route  B.  Modesto,  California. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS— 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  California.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
cattle  and  Berkshire  pigs.  Whittier  State 
School,  Whittier.  California.  

CREAM  CUP  HERD — -Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A. 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California.  

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. — 
Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
nroducers.  

THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  HolBtein 
cattle  and  Duroe  Jersey  swine  H  E.  Spires, 
Hilcreet  Farms,  Caruthers.  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Young  stock 
for  sale  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  La  Driver  Stock 
Farm,  Nicolaus,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — We  breed  for 
production     Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Ten  high-grade  young  Holstein 
miloh  cows  and  registered  Holstein  bull  Copa 
de  Ora,  Lord  Wayne,  Tuebie  De  Kol.  Bought 
from  the  Welch  herd.  Joseph  Darling,  Rte.  J. 
Box  348,  Fresno,  Cal.  

J.  W.  BENOIT,  Modesto,  Calif.    Breeder  of 

registered  Holsteins. 

GOTSHALL  &  MARGRUDER — Breeders  .  ol 
registered  Holstein-Friesiap*    Ripon.  Calif 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morns 
&  Sons  Corp,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No. 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calvesj  from 
A.  R  ,Q.  cows.  C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon,  California 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc^ 
Jerseys.    8turgeon  Stock  Ranch,  Tulare,  Calif. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  ot 
Lompoc,  Calif.  John  Troup,  Supt. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county,  California. 


REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co, 
Route  1.  Redwood  City,  California. 


REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California. 


HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Mintnrn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway. 


THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co,  Props,  Wells,  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 

sale. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Hopland,  Calif 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California. 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford.  Newman,  California. 


GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 

Herefords,    Milton,  California. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.  Willits,  Calif.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords,    Bishop,  California. 

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm,  Mls- 
sion  San  Jose,  California. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Julien 
Ranch.  Grenada.  Siskiyou  Co,  California. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak,  California. 


HORSES   AND  MULES. 


FOR  SALE — A-l  Breeding  Jack.  Bargain. 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Grid- 
ley. 

PERCHERONS — Registered  Stallions,  Mares 
and  Fillies:  three,  four,  and  five  years  old. 
Cora  S.  Secrest,  Escalon.  Cal. 


SHEEP    AND  GOATS. 


PURE-BRED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS,  large 
smooth  frames,  extremely  heavy  shearers,  from 
the  very  best  strains  of  this  country  and 
France.  Immediate  delivery  from  ranch  at 
Ord  Bend.  Glenn  county.    P.  O.  address,  Win- 

dell  Orchards.  Glenn.  Calif.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

HAVE  FOR  SALE  fifty  head  of  fine  year- 
ling  Shropshire  rams.  Also  25  head  of  high- 
grade  Rambouillet  rams.  These  are  big  fine 
wooled  rams.    E.  D.  Dudley,  Dixon,  Calif. 

600  GOOD  TWO  AND  THREE- YEAR-OLD 
breeding  ewes  for  sale,  in  good  order.  Write 
James  J.  ConneU,  399  North  3rd  St,  San  Jose. 

Phone  3763.  

J.  R.  BLOOM,  DIXON,  CAL. — Breeder  of 
Shropshire  rams  out  of  pure  blood  ewes  and 
imported   registered   rams.     Single   and  car 

load  lots.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.  ^^^^^ 

SHROPSHIRES  —  43  yearling  Shropshire 
bucks  for  sale.     Harry  L.  Huston,  Winters. 

Calif.  

C.  J.  L.  STONEBRAKER,  Chico,  Calif.. 
Route  A.    Breeder  of  Registered  Shropshires. 

BULLA RD  BROS..  Woodland.  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep.  

BISHOP    BROS.,    SAN    RAMON    CALIF. — 

Breeders  and  importers  ■  of  Shropshires.  

KAUPKE    BROS.,    WOODLAND,    CALIF. — 
Breders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 
CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  Of 

Rambonillets.   Hanford.  California.  

WANTED — 52  two-year-old  Shropshire  ewes. 

Route  1.  Box  8.  Cloverdale.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires, Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  GlenD 
county,  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns:  Shropshires:  Berkshires: 
Ponies.      August  2,  1919. 
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More  Light  on  the  Marketing  Problem 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  E.  E.  Xlccolls,  San  Francisco.) 

Mr.  Niocolls  has  long  been  identified  with  the  V.  S.  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, and  during  the  last  year  has  had  charge  of  the  livestock  department 
at  San  Francisco.  He  writes  this  article  as  an  interested  individual,  not 
a  Government  official,  but  his  intimate  knowledge  of  first-hand  condi- 
tions enables  him  to  treat  some  phases  of  the  subject  from  a  new  angle. 


The  first  requisite  to  a  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  subject  of  marketing 
cattle  is  accurate  data  regarding  both 
the  actual  and  potential  supply,  the 
grade  of  animals  ready  to  market,  the 
market  price  of  the  various  grades, 
the  requirements  of  the  market  as  to 
weights  and  quality,  the  movements 
of  livestock,  the  annual  consumption 
of  past  years  and  information  as  to 
whether  the  demand  is  steady  or  sea- 
sonable. 

By  the  actual  supply  is  meant  the 
cattle  that  are  ready  for  market  at  the 
present  time  or  will  be  in  the  next  few  { 
months,  and  by  potential  supply  those  , 
that  are  being  prepared  for  next  year 
and  the  year  following.  The  only  data 
available  is  that  issued  by  the  U-  S. 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  which 
state  that  on  January  1,  1919,  there 
were  in  California  1,650,000  cattle, 
other  than  milk  cows,  valued  at  $79,- 
530,000.  These  figures  were  arrived 
at  by  taking  the  census  of  1919  as  a 
basis  and  estimating  the  percentage 
of  increase  or  decrease  year  by  year 
until  the  close  of  1918.  This  estimate 
is  most  unsatisfactory,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  getting  reports  from  the 
growers.  It  is  impractical  for  this 
Bureau  or  any  other  organization  to 
take  an  annual  cattle  census.  If  the 
cattlemen  of  the  State  would  interest 
themselves  sufficiently  to  co-operate 
closely  with  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates, it  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  receive,  at  no  expense  and  very 
little  trouble,  information  which  would 
be  wonderfully  accurate  and  of  great 
value.  As  it  is  now,  we  have  simply 
an  estimate  of  the  number  of  cattle  in 
the  State.  No  one  knows  even  approx- 
imately how  many  are  to  be  marketed 
this  summer,  how  many  will  be  ready 
next  fall,  how  many  will  be  in  feed 
lots  next  winter,  or  how  many  will 
probably  be  offered  in  1920  or  1921. 
No  one  knows  the  proportions  of 
steers,  cows  and  grass  cattle  that 
will  be  marketed.  Yet  such  informa- 
tion is  fundamental. 

The  information  available  as  to 
market  movements  is  a  little  more 
comprehensive.  The  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets issues  a  daily  report  showing  the 
movements  of  cars  of  each  species  of 
livestock  loaded  in  the  United  States 
each  day,  and  the  destination  to  which 
they  are  consigned.  It  gives  the  daily 
receipts  at  the  great  centralized  mar- 
kets and  an  estimate  of  the  number 
that  will  probably  be  received  on  the 
following  day,  together  with  compari- 
son of  receipts  of  the  same  day  a 
week  ago,  a  month  ago  and  a  year  ago. 
This  gives  the  shipper  a  little  idea  as 
to  the  immediate  supply  available  at 
each  of  the  markets  and  enables  him 
to  form  an  opinion  as  to  which  will 
probably  be  the  best  market  to  ship 
his  stock. 

The  information  regarding  livestock 
prices  is  quite  complete  and  accurate 
for  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 
For  a  number  of  months  it  has  been 
possible  for  California  livestock  men 
to  receive  reports  every  day  without 
charge,  giving  definite  information  as 
to  what  the  various  grades  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  were  bringing  on  the 
Chicago,  Kansas  City  and  Omaha  mar- 
kets. In  addition  to  this,  during  the 
heavy  movement  of  sheep  and  cattle 
from  California  to  Eastern  markets, 
the  local  office  issued  information  re- 
garding the  weights  and  prices  re- 
ceived for  California  livestock  each 
day  when  any  sales  were  made. 
No  Livestock  Market  Here. 
There  have  been  numerous  requests 
that  the  Bureau  issue  this  same  infor- 
mation for  San  Francisco,  but  this  is 
Impossible  because  there  is  no  live- 
stock market  here.  Not  only  has  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  been  criticized  for 
not  issuing  this  information,  but  the 
publications  issuing  livestock  price 
quotations  have  been  even  more  se- 
verely criticized  on  the  ground  that 
the  information  is  not  correct.  One 
reason  given  is  that  the  press  is  con- 
trolled by  various  packing  interests. 


but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  publica- 
tions issued  in  San  Francisco  would 
be  susceptible  to  such  influence,  even 
if  they  were  given  the  opportunity. 
The  reason  the  prices  given  are  not 
accurate  is  because  it  is  impossible  to 
quote  a  livestock  market  in  San  Fran- 
cisco which  really  means  anything 
is  that  there  is  no  system  of  stand- 
ards and  grades  recognized  on  this 
market.  The  good  cattle  in  California 
have  carried  the  poor  cattle  to  mar- 
ket for  years,  and  this  makes  it  im- 
possible to  state  what  the  price  is 
for  any  given  grade  of  cattle. 

Since  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  was  established  in  San  Fran- 
cisco quotations  have  been  made  pub- 
lic, showing  actual  prices  received 
for  various  grades  of  dressed  meats 
each  day.  Inconceivable  as  it  may 
seem,  a  number  of  livestock  men  have 
stated  that  they  are  not  interested  in 
the  prices  received  for  dressed  meats. 
They  seem  to  think  that  as  soon  as 
they  have  sold  their  cattle  to  a  buyer 
their  stock  is  marketed,  but  it  has 
merely  changed  ownership.  It  is  not 
marketed  until  the  products  derived 
therefrom  have  reached  the  ultimate 
consumer.  (The  stock  grower  should 
be  vitally  interested  in  the  prices  re- 
ceived, not  only  for  dressed  beef,  but 
for  the  by-products  as  well,  for  these 
are  the  prices  that  make  the  market 
for  live  cattle.  All  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  the  interests  of  the  packer 
and  stock  grower  and  the  retailer  are 
identical  rather  than  antagonistic. 
While  one  branch  of  the  industry  may 
temporarily  prosper  at  the  expense  of 
the  other,  it  cannot  do  so  permanently. 
Accurate  information  regarding  the 
selling  prices  of  dressed  meats  is  es- 
sential. 

There  is  very  little  available  infor- 
mation regarding  the  seasonable  de- 
mand for  cattle.  Stock  growers  should 
know  how  much  beef  is  consumed  in 
San  Francisco  and  the  State  each 
month  of  the  year,  as  this  would  en- 
able them  to  equalize  their  marketing 
to  a  certain  extent  at  least.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Markets  began  compiling  such 
records  for  San  Francisco  shortly 
after  the  office  was  established  and 
has  them  for  the  past  five  or  six 
months.  After  these  records  have  been 
completed  for  a  year  they  will  begin 
to  be  valuable  to  the  producer  and 
will  be  available  to  him  at  any  time, 
providing  Congress  sees  fit  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  to  continue  the  work. 

It  may  seem  to  a  great  many  people 
that  this  matter  of  gathering  informa- 
tion is  a  very  simple  affair,  and  that 
it  should  be  conducted  quite  easily 
and  inexpensively  by  a  local  organiza- 
tion of  cattlemen  or  some  other  organ- 
ization, but  so  far  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  employs  thousands 
of  trained  men,  has  not  succeeded  to 
any  marked  extent.  The  gathering  of 
this  essential  information  is  a  mighty 
big  job  and  can  only  be  conducted  by 
an  organization  that  is  not  only  en- 
tirely unprejudiced  but  also  supported 
by  the  highest  law  of  the  land. 

Benefit  of  Stockyards. 

Whether  or  not  the  livestock  men 
want  a  public  stockyard  is  a  matter 
for  them  to  decide.  Opinion  on  this 
subject  is  very  much  divided,  although 
there  seems  to  be  a  growing  sentiment 
in  favor  of  it.  There  are  several 
things  that  a  stockyard  would  do.  In 
the  first  place  it  would  establish  a 
market;  that  is,  it  would  establis  a 
center  where  it  would  be  possible  to 
ascertain  exactly  what  cattle  are  sell- 
ing for.  It  would  undoubtedly  in- 
crease the  spread  in  prices  paid,  which 
at  present  is  entirely  too  small.  It 
would  have  a  tendency  to  establish 
grades,  for  cattle  at  stockyards  sell  on 
their  merits  to  competitive  buyers. 

It  seems  as  though  this  ought  to 
develop  into  a  good  feeder  market.  It 
would  not  necessarily  do  away  with 
all  trading  in  the  country,  but  it 
would  make  a  centralized  place  where 
buyers  from  all  over  this  State  and 


ATTENTION  DAIRYMEN 


Large  production 
and  fine  type  are 
combined  in  this 
bull-  H  i  s  three 
nearest  dams  (in- 
cluding his  own 
dam's  two-year-old 
record)  average 
24,568.6  milk  and 
978.5  butter  in  one 
year. 

If  you  are  look- 
ing for  a  herd  sire 
with  such  backing, 
get  in  touch  with 
us  right  away. 


J.  S.  GIBSON  CO.,  Williams,  Cal. 


Monro 
Perfect  Silo 

Ends  your  silo  troubles.  Stays  round. 
Stays  tight  —  wet  or  dry.  Easy  to 
build.  Absolutely  smooth  inside.  No 
hoops  or  bolts  to  need  adjusting  or 
rust  away.  No  upkeep  cost.  Easy  to 
take  apart  and  remove.  Quickly  and 
cheaply  enlarged  or  reduced. 

Write  for  booklet  B 

THE  LEWIS  CO. 

Dept.  "C" 
1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Jose,  CaL 

LIVE  DEALERS  WANTED. 


HAVE   SOME  NICE  YOUNG  BULLS 

Sired  by  SIR  VEEMAN  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC 
and  from  A.  R.  0.  dams  for  sale. 
ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE  POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 
R7  F.  GUERIN,  Visalia,  Calif. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  buUs  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 


All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedixrees  on  application. 

SnORTHORN  CATTLE  ADM /"lAiri  A  T  17  fTI  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 
DCBOC-JERSEY  SWINE       XJtXLllKJVi  L/ALiCj  Vj\J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  RD.,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  Holsteln  Frlesluns. 
YOUNG     SERVICE     BULL    FOB  SALE 
Prince  Abbekerb  AraUa  Walker, 
No.  204267 — Three-quarters  white. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited    and   satisfaction  guaranteed. 


other  States  could  come  and  buy 
stock.  As  it  is  now  a  buyer  from  one 
part  of  the  State  may  be  willing  to 
buy  cattle  from  some  one  who  has 
them  in  a  different  part  of  the  State, 
but  he  has  no  way  of  knowing  who 
has  them  or  where  to  locate  them 
without  taking  an  endless  amount  of 
time  in  looking  them  up-    While  in 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  .profit*  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  beiore. 

Rlatchford's  Calf  Meal 

*PJP  has  been  known  tfrve©  the  year  1800  as  tfa*  com 
ajsJP"*  pi.  tr>  .nil*  substitute.  Costs  less  than  naif  sj  much 
as  mute  —  prevents  acounnr  -  -  promotes  early  matur- 
ity. Sold  br  dealers  or  dirsct  front  ths  maker*. 

.Write  for  New  Data  g£  S^-WK" 

COULSON  CO.   -   -  -   Petaluma,  Cal. 


dry  milk  solids  as  a  base:  teed 
Red  Horn  Culr  Meal 
Wean   calres   from   milk   in  four 
reeks.   Send  for  free  literature. 
GLOBE  MILLS,    Lot  Angeles 
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Live  Stock  Profits 

are  directly  dependent  upon  the  greneral 
health  of  herds  and  flocks.  Not  all  live 
stock  diseases  can  be  controlled  or  cured, 
a  fact  that  justifies  owners  of  livestock 
taking:  advantage  of  every  proven  method 
for  eliminating'  possible  risks. 

PURITY  BIOLOGICAL  PRODUCTS 
(not  always  cheapest  but  always  best) 
offer  the  greatest  protection  arainst  cer- 
tain diseases. 

Purity  Blackleg  Aggressin — Germ  Free  Vac- 
cine— produced  by  the  Kansas  method.  One 
treatment  immunizes  for  life.  Being  germ- 
free  its  use  will  not  introduce  blackleg  into 
healthy  herds.  Over  1,500.000  calves  vac- 
cinated without  loss. 

Purity  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum  is  the  most 
extensively  used  in  the  world. 
Purity  Mixed  Vaccine  for  Swine  prevents 
Swine  Plague  and  Necrotic  Enteritis. 
Purity  Hemorrhage  Septicemia  Vaccines 
lor  cattle  and  sheep  prevent  Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia  and  reduce  losses  in  infected 
herds. 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  the  highest  de- 
gree of  service — service  that  counts,  and 
does  not  end  with  selling.  Correspondence 
and  consultation  invited.  Write,  wire  or 
phone. 

PURITY  SERUM  COMPANY 

i,  L.  Thatcher,  Manager 
(Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 
Riverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns 

WILLOUGHBY.  OHIO. 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred  by  us  and  acknowledged  the  best  and 

most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion.    Many  cows  weighing   1,700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.    Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 
Write  T.  H.  Harrison, 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cat. 
California  Representative. 


Large  Cows 
Host  Economical 
"Both  milk  and  fat  are 
produced  at  lowest  rate 
in  general  by  the  cows 
consuming  the  most 
food."  This  conclusion  is  reached  by -Pro- 
fessor H.  H.  Wing,  Professor  of  Dairy  Hus- 
bandry at  Cornell,  after  a  year's  observa- 
tion of  the  University  Experiment  Station's 
herd.  Holsteins  are  large  and  healthy,  capa- 
ble of  converting  large  quantities  of  coarse 
feed  into  the  best  of  milk  suitable  for  all 
purposes,  but  particularly  in  demand  for 
infant  feeding  and  for  cheese  making. 

HOL8TEIN  CATTLE 
Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holstein-Frieslan  Assn.  of  America 
Box  141  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


ABSORBINE 

TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Bursal  Enlargements, 
Thickened,  Swollen  Tissues, 
Curbs,  Filled  Tendons,  Sore- 
ness  from  Bruises  or  Strains; 
stops  Spavin  Lameness,  allays  pain. 
Does  not  blister,  remove  the  hair  or 
lay  up  the  horse.  $2.50  a  bottle 
at  druggists  or  delivered.   Book  1  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR,  for  mankind— an 
antiseptic  liniment  for  bruises,  cuts,  wounds, 
strains,  painful,  swollen  veins  or  glands.  It 
heals  and  soothes.  51.25  a  bottle  at  drug- 
gists or  postpaid.  Will  tell  you  more  if  you 
write.  Made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
IV. F.YOUNG,  inc.,  .  86T«mpliSt.,Sprlnofie1d.Ma68. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 
tke  Author  ■> 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


BLAKE,  MOfNTT  &  TOW  NE 


Dealers 

jn  37-46  First  St.,  San  Francisco 

PAPER    Blake,  Hoffltt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co..       Portland,  Ore. 


the  past  there  have  been  many  abuses 
of  the  stockyards,  yet  this,  fact  re- 
mains evident:  it  is  possible  to  local- 
ize these  abuses  and  take  some  reme- 
dial measures.  This  has  been  done  in 
the  great  stockyards  under  Federal 
livestock  market  supervision,  and  the 
work  has  met  the  approval  of  both 
packers  and  producers.  This  super- 
vision was  only  a  war-time  measure, 
but  if  the  Kendrick  «bill  is  passed  it 
will  make  permanent  a  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  stockyards  on  sane,  conserv- 
ative and  rational  lines. 

Canner  Cattle. 
The  development  of  the  canned  meat 
industry  to  the  point  where  it  would 
absorb  the  cheap  cows  and  canner 
steers  would  undoubtedly  make  it  pos- 
sible to  make  it  come  r/earer  getting 
the  value  out  of  the  better  grades  of 
fresh  beef.  It  does  not  matter  how 
much  a  retail  butcher  may  desire  to 
handle  only  first-class  goods,  if  he  is 
forced  into  competition  with  a  butcher 
who  handles  cheap  goods  he  must  buy 
cheaper  stock.  This  forces  down  the 
price  for  good  dressed  steers  and  is 
reflected  in  their  values  in  the  coun- 
try. All  indications  are  that  canner 
stock  has  been  the  stepping-stone  by 
which  the  Oriental  has  established  so 
firm  a  foothold  on  the  market  in  the 
Bay  Cities.  Both  cattlemen  and 
packers  declare  that  San  Francisco 
will  not  pay  the  price  for  good  cattle. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  true.  How- 
ever, since  the  Bureau  of  Markets  es- 
tablished an  office  here  last  fall,  there 
have  been  very  few  times  that  the  best 
steers  on  the  market  sold  for  as  much 
more  than  the  poorest  as  the  quality 
seemed  to  justify.  They  had  to  com- 
pete over  the  retail  block  with  canner 
stock.  If  some  plan  could  be  devel- 
oped whereby  this  canner  stock  could 
be  diverted  from  the  retail  trade  to 
the  channels  where  it  properly  be- 
longs it  would  be  a  source  of  great 
benefit  and  relief  to  both  retailers  and 
cattlemen. 

Education. 

A  study  of  the  upward  trend  in  food 
prices  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
will  show  that  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  beef  has  been 
less  than  that  of  any  other  important 
article  of  food  with  the  one  exception, 
I  believe,  of  coffee.  Just  now  the 
wholesale  price  of  beef  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching pre-war  prices,  yet  con- 
sumption seems  to  be  on  the  decline. 
Local  wholesalers  say  that  20  per  cent 
less  beef  was  consumed  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  May,  1919,  than  in  May,  1918. 
If  this  is  true  it  is  a  serious  condi- 
tion and  a  campaign  of  education  and 
publicity  would  help  to  remedy  it. 
The  orange  growers  created  a  world 
market  for  their  products  in  this  way. 
The  raisin  people  have  done  the  same. 
The  dairymen  have  found  it  profitable 
to  tell  the  public  about  the  food  value 
of  milk,  cheese  and  ice  cream.  The 
apple  growers  have  made  a  household 
jingle  out  of  the  slogan,  "An  apple  a 
day  keeps  the  doctor  away."  But  we 
see  nothing  about  the  food  values  of 
beef,  about  its  relative  low  cost,  or 
any  of  the  many  good  things  that 
might  be  told  about  it. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  how 
can  these  things  be  done  and  who  is 
to  do  them?  That,  as  Mr.  Kipling 
says,  "is  another  story." 


TREAT  COWS  LIKE  MOTHERS. 


Dairy  cows  have  highly  nervous 
temperaments  and  rough  treatment  or 
worrying  of  any  kind  is  reflected  in 
the  milk  flow,  and  consequently,  in 
the  cream  check.  A  sign  which 
should  be  in  every  dairy  barn  is  the 
one  put  up  by  the  late  ex-governor 
Hoard  years  ago  and  is  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  Hoard  Farm  dairy  barns. 
It  reads:  "The  rule  to  be  observed  in 
this  stable  at  all  times  toward  the 
cattle,  young  and  old,  is  that  of 
patience  and  kindness.  A  man's  use- 
fulness in  a  herd  ceases  at  once  when 
he  loses  his  temper  and  bestows 
rough  usage.  Men  must  be  patient. 
Cattle  are  not  reasoning  beings.  Re- 
member that  this  is  the  Home  of 
Mothers.  Treat  each  cow  as  a  mother 
should  be  treated.  The  giving  of  milk 
is  a  function  of  motherhood;  rough 
treatment  lessens  the  flow.  That  in- 
jures me  as  well  as  the  cow.  Always 
keep  these  ideas  in  mind  in  dealing 
with  my  cattle." 


Summer  Advantages 


of  the 


The  superiority  of  the  De  Laval 
Cream  Separator  is  more  apparent 
and  is  more  appreciated  during  the 
summer  months  than  at  almost  any 
other  time  of  the  year. 

Farmers  appreciate 
the  De  Laval  during 
the  busy  summer 
season  because  of  its 
large  capacity  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  easy  to 
turn  and  easy  to  clean. 

With  a  De  Laval, 
the  milk  is  taken  care 
of  in  the  shortest  time 
and  with  the  least 
effort—both  important 
in  hot  weather  when 
a  number  of  other 
things  have  to  be  done 

Quick  handling  of  milk  and  cream  in  hot  weather  main- 
tains the  highest  quality  of  both,  and  often  means  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss. 

Over  2,500,000  De  Lavals  are  in  daily  use  the  world 

over — more  than  all  other  makes  combined.    More  than  50,000 

local  agencies  look  after  the  needs  of  De  Laval  users. 

If  you  don't  know  the  De  Laval  agent  in  your 
community,  write  to  the  nearest  Be  Laval  office. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
ALPHA  GASOLINE  ENGINES  JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS 
ACME  FEED  CUTTERS 


VIKING  ROTARY  PUMPS 
LAUSON  TRACTORS 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DAIRY 
Catalog  of  any  of  these  lines  mailed  upon  request 

61  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Money  Maker  Cutters 

Run  True  to  Name  S 


.SAFETY  YOKE* 


These  cutters  are  strong ,  reliable, 
light  running  and  absolutely  safe — 
can't  get  your  hands  in  the  knives. 

Own  Your  Own  Cutter 

and  save  your  crops  against  frost,  drought, 
'and  seasonable  losses.    Don't  wait  on  your 
neighbor's  cutter  and  lose  your  feed. 

have  patented  safety  yoke 
control,  shock -proof  cush- 
ion drive,  force  feed,  angle 
steel  frame,  plate  steel 

Safe  Silage  Cutters  housing,  and 

newauxiliary^j 
roll  for  feeding  uncut  bundles.  Fills  the  highest  • 
silo.  Cuts  dry  feed.  Makes  your  crops  more 
profitable. 

Chas.  K.  Spaulding  Logging  Co. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors 

Salem,  Oregon 


M'fd  by 
Swayne, 
Robinson  &  Co. 

Richmond,  Ind. 


Machines  and  repairs  carried  in 
stock  at  San  Francisco  and  Salem. 


mm 


Write  Spaulding  Logging  Co? 
for  Cutter  Book— FREE 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


Conducted  by  R.  H.  Wbltten. 


DUCKS  AS  A  SIDE  LUTE. 


Only  7.9  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  the 
United  States  raise  ducks,  and  prob- 
ably the  percentage  is  even  less  in 
California  alone.  This  is  a  condition 
hard  to  understand,  for  ducks  can  be 
raised  at  a  profit  on  most  farms.  They 
are  not  as  well  adapted  to  the  average 
farm  conditions  as  chickens  for  a 
source  of  income,  yet  they  make  quick 
money.  In  the  time  it  requires  to 
bring  a  small  Leghorn  broiler  to  1% 
pounds  a  duckling  can  be  made  to 
weigh  from  4  to  6  pounds-  However, 
the  demand  for  table  ducks  at  good 
prices  is  mostly  confined  to  large 
cities  and  is  not  as  general  as  the 
demand  for  chickens;  also  the  demand 
for  duck's  eggs  is  more  limited.  Con- 
sequently, it  is  not  advisable  for  the 
average  farmer  to  go  into  the  ven- 
ture on  a  large  scale,  but  a  small  flock 
can  be  raised  with  profit,  and  variety 
in  both  meat  and  eggs  will  be  added 
for  the  table. 

No  other  birds  are  easier  to  raise 
with  less  chance  of  loss  by  death,  if 
certain  fundamental  principles  of  man- 
agement are  adhered  to.    Ducks  can 


green  and  vegetable  feeds  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  mash,  as  grain  feeding 
during  the  first  three  or  four  months 
is  liable  to  bring  on  digestive  troubles. 
Ducklings  do  not  need  feed  until  they 
are  from  24  to  36  hours  old-  They 
should  be  fed  five  times  a  day  for  the 
first  week;  after  that,  four  times  a 
day  until  they  are  two  or  three  weeks 
old,  and  thereafter  three  times  daily 
until  they  are  marketed.  The  first 
ration  should  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  rolled  oats  and  bread 
crumbs,  with  3  per  cent  of  sharp  sand 
and  a  little  charcoal  mixed  in.  When 
the  ducklings  are  about  three  days  old, 
this  feed  is  changed  to  equal  parts  of 
bread,  rolled  oats,  bran  and  corn  meal. 
After  the  first  week  the  ration  should 
be  changed  again  to  three  parts  of 
bran,  one  part  each  of  middlings  or 
low  grade  wheat  flour  and  corn  meal, 
10  per  cent  of  green  feed,  and  5  per 
cent  of  beef  scrap,  with  about  3  per 
cent  of  sand  or  grit,  and  a  little  char- 
coal. The  amount  of  beef  scrap  is 
gradually  increased  until  it  reaches 
15  per  cent  by  the  end  of  the  third 
week.  The  proportion  of  corn  meal  is 
increased  and  the  bran  decreased  as 


A  small  flock  of  ducks  run  he  kept  on  (lie  average  farm  with  profit.  The 
populur  breed  for  the  production  of  meat. 


get  along  very  nicely  without  swim- 
ming water,  though  it  adds  to  their 
enjoyment  and  clealiness  of  feathers, 
and  the  irrigation  reservoir  affords  an 
ideal  pond  for  them.  They  are  less 
subject  to  disease  than  chickens,  and 
what  few  diseases  they  have  are  gen- 
erally brought  on  by  poor  methods  of 
feeding.  Mites  and  lice  do  not  trouble 
them,  and  if  adult  birds  are  supplied 
with  clean  hay  or  straw  in  an  open 
shed  at  night  they  will  be  contented 
and  do  well. 

There  are  11  standard  breeds  of 
ducks,  divided  into  three  classes:  (1) 
the  meat  class,  including  the  Pekin, 
Aylesbury,  Muscovy,  Rouen,  Cayuga, 
Buff  and  Swedish;  (2)  the  egg  class, 
which  includes  the  Indian  Runner;  (3) 
the  ornamental  class,  composed  of  the 
Call,  the  Crested  White  and  the  Black 
East  India. 

Growing  Green  Ducks. 

A  green  duck  is  a  duckling  which 
has  grown  rapidly  and  is  marketed 
when  from  8  to  12  weeks  old,  weigh- 
ing from  4%  to  6  pounds.  This  rapid 
growth  is  made  possible  by  an  abun- 
dance of  care  and  good  feeding.  The 
highest  prices  for  ducks  are  usually 
paid  early  In  the  spring.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  many  farmers  market  their 
ducks  in  the  fall  at  a  lower  price  than 
green  ducks  bring  in  the  spring. 

The  Pekin  breed  is  kept  almost  ex- 
clusively by  producers  of  green  ducks. 
Ducks  of  this  breed  are  hardy,  make 
fairly  good  layers  and  are  practically 
nonsetters.  The  standard  weights  of 
adult  drake  and  duck  are  9  and  8 
pounds  respectively.  They  are  easily 
confined  by  low  fences,  and  are  a  good 
breed  to  raise  as  a  side  issue  on  a 
general  farm. 

Feeding  Ducklings. 

Ducks  may  be  fed  on  the  rations 
recommended  for  baby  chicks,  but  bet- 
ter results  are  secured  by  adding  more 


the  time  for  marketing  approaches. 
Finishing  for  Market. 

The  fattening  ration,  which  should 
be  used  for  two  weeks  before  killing, 
consists  of  3  parts  by  weight  of  corn 
meal,  2  parts  of  low  grade  flour  or 
middlings,  1  part  of  bran,  %  part  of 
beef  scrap,  10  'per  cent  green  feed, 
and  3  per  cent  grit.  This  mash  is  fed 
three  times  daily.  The  green  feed  is 
sometimes  left  out  of  the  ration  during 
the  last  week  of  fattening,  as  it  tends 
to  color  the  meat,  but  it  is  easier  to 
keep  the  ducklings  in  good  condition 
if  it  is  included.  Rations  recom- 
mended for  milk-tattened  chickens 
will  produce  a  well-bleached  green 
duck,  and  skimmilk  should  be  used 
when  it  is  available.  Celery  seed  is 
sometimes  added  to  flavor  the  flesh. 
Indian  Runners  the  Egg  Breed. 

For  the  general  farmer  who  is  more 
interested  in  obtaining  eggs  than  in 
producing  green  ducks  for  the  market, 
the  Indian  Runner  is  a  good  breed. 
This  duck  holds  the  same  relative  po- 
sition in  the  duck  family  that  the 
Leghorn  does  in  the  chicken  family. 
It  lays  a  good-sized  white  egg,  con- 
siderably larger  than  a  hen's  egg,  and 
is  a  small  eater,  a  good  forager,  and 
hardy.  The  introduction  of  the  In- 
dian Runner  has  helped  in  building  up 
a  trade  for  ducks'  eggs,  yet  only  in 
certain  localities  can  good  prices  be 
secured,  and  the  possibilities  of  se- 
curing a  market  should  be  investigated 
in  advance.  These  eggs  need  to  be 
marketed  often  as  they  depreciate  in 
quality  more  rapidly  than  hen's  eggs. 

Do  not  feed  a  sloppy  mash  to  your 
fowls.  Let  it  be  dry  enough  to 
crumble  good.  Sloppy  food  is  quite 
sure  to  cause  bowel  trouble.  Do  not 
forget  the  grit.  The  fowls  cannot  get 
along  without  it  any  better  than  you 
can  without  teeth.  The  sharper  the 
grit  the  better. 


HATCHING   TURKEYS   OUT  OF 
SEASON- 


We  wish  that  we  had  space  to  re- 
produce a  picture  sent  us  by  Mrs.  T. 
F.  Carney  of  Smith,  Nevada,  showing 
some  turkeys  raised  by  her.  They 
are  about  as  fine  a  lot  as  we  have 
ever  seen,  and  they  were  raised  out 
of  season  at  that.  In  writing  about 
them  Mrs.  Smith  says: 

"I  have  the  Mammoth  Bronze  vari- 
ety and  think  them  the  largest  and 
best.  First  of  all  there  is  no  mother 
equal  to  the  turkey  hen  for  brooding 
young  poults.  Last.  October  one  of 
my  hens  came  off  with  14  vigorous 
little  turks.  She  mashed  two  when 
they  were  young,  but  raised  12-  I  put 
them  all  in  a  large  garden  and  fed 
them  very  little,  for  they  almost  lived 
on  bugs,  flies  and  grass.  The  latter 
part  of  November  we  had  some  snow, 
so  I  put  them  in  a  good  chicken  house 
and  never  turned  them  out  until  about 
ten  in  the  forenoon,  or  if  it  was 
stormy  I  kept  them  in  all  day.  They 
grew  very  fast  and  when  the  heavy 
snows  and  extremely  cold  weather 
came  I  kept  them  in  for  a  week  at  a 
time,  having  before  them  continually 
plenty  of  clean  grit,  fine  charcoal  and 
pure  water.  The  food  consisted  of 
scraps  from  the  table,  some  wheat,  oc- 
casionally a  bran  mash,  and  sometimes 
a  feed  of  cornmeal  mixed  with  sour 
milk.  The  12  turkeys  weighed  116 
pounds  and  dressed  100  pounds.  I  re- 
ceived 40  cents  per  pound,  so  they 
brought  me  $40,  and  I  think  I  was 
well  paid  for  my  trouble.  The  larg- 
est torn  weighed  12  pounds." 


BABBITS  HATE  SPOTTED  LITER. 


What  is  the  cause  of  spots  on  the 
liver  of  young  rabbits,  and  what 
should  I  do?— Mrs.  L.  E.  R.,  Ukiah. 

This  is  due  to  a  small  parasite  which 
attaches  itself  to  the  liver  and  causes 
a  diseased  condition,  finally  getting  so 
bad  that  the  liver  rots  away.  The  pa- 
tient generally  has  trouble  in  breath- 
ing and  can  be  heard  quite  a  distance. 
The  rabbit  generally  eats  well,  but  has 
a  strange  appearance.  It  is  said  that 
this  will  not  occur  if  rabbits  are  fed 
carrots  twice  a  day.  Also  plenty  of 
dandelions  are  recommended  as  a 
cure,  except  in  severe  cases,  when  it 
is  best  to  kill  the  rabbits  at  once.  It 
is  not  wise  to  use  for  breeding  pur- 
poses a  rabbit  that  has  been  so  af- 
fected. 


Something  queer  about  hens  and 
even  chicks  turning  cannibals  and 
eating  each  other  up  alive.  The  best 
explanation  so  far  is  that  the  birds 
need  more  meat  A  bit  of  a  scratch 
comes  on  some  hen,  and  the  rest  see 
the  red  spot  or  the  drop  of  blood,  and 
out  of  curiosity  pick  it  off.  That  gives 
them  a  taste  of  the  blood,  and  at  it 
they  go  to  devour  the  poor  creature. 
If  plenty  of  beef  scraps  are  given,  the 
chances  are  that  you  will  never  have 
any  trouble  of  this  kind. 


Green  cut  bone  can  often  be  pur- 
chased from  the  butcher.  When  pro- 
cured fresh  it  makes  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  beef  scrap.  It  should  be 
purchased  in  small  quantities,  as  it 
cannot  be  kept  fresh  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  when  spoiled  may  cause 
bowel  trouble.  It  is  best  fed  in  a 
trough,  not  oftener  than  every  other 
other  day,  allowing  about  one-half 
ounce  per  bird.  Should  severe  or  con- 
tinued looseness  of  the  bowels  follow 
it  should  be  discontinued,  or  the 
quantity  reducd. 


In  every  flock  of  chicks  there  are 
a  few  that  are  not  as  strong  as  the 
average.  These  will  die,  or  at  least 
will  make  poor  growth,  if  they  have 
to  take  their  chances  in  a  large  flock. 
If  you  use  colony  hovers  it  will  pay 
well  to  keep  a  small  lamp-lighted 
hover  in  operation,  into  which  the 
weaker  chicks  may  be  placed.  Pro- 
tected and  given  a  better  chance,  they 
will  make  good  growth  and  may  be 
made  a  source  of  profit  instead  of 
loss 


The  meanest  man  on  earth  has  been 
discovered.  He  had  a  rooster  that 
woke  his  neigtibor  up  at  4  o'clock 
every  morning  for  two  years,  and  the 
very  night  before  the  neighbor  wanted 
to  catch  an  early  morning  train  he 
killed  the  rooster. 


PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poul- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 


GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  our  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


July  5,  1919 
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When  it  is  not  possible  to  give  hens 
the  run  of  the  barnyard  on  the  farm, 
a  run  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  plenty 
of  exercise  should  be  provided.  If  the 
si/e  is  limited,  artificial  methods  of 
exercise  should  be  utilized.  Hang 
feeds  like  cabbage  heads  so  that  the 
hens  must  jump  for  them.  Provide 
litter  that  will  make  them  scratch 
vigorously  and  a  long  time  to  get 
their  crops  full. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


YOU  ARE  NOT  TOO  LATE —  Our  early 
maturing'  winter-laying-  strains.  June  hatch,  de- 
velop quickest  into  profitable  winter  layers. 
"My  thirty  pullets  laid  at  four,  sixth  month 
(January)  cleared  $31."  Why?  Bred  20 
years  to  lay  winters.  200-290  eggs  yearly. 
White,  Brown.  Buff  Leghorns;  Rede;  Anconas; 
Rocks,  Minorcas;.  clearing  customers  85. 
Many  repeat  orders,  monthly,  yearly.  Valu- 
able circular  with  proof  free.  70.000  egg 
hatcheries  supplying  chicks.  Thousands 
shipped  promptly,  below  ordinary  chicks. 
Breeders  (Pullets).  Sale  beginning.  J.  Beeson, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  In  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers:  early  layers;  early  profits; 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chix  from 
heavy-laying  Hoganlzed  hens.  Safe  delivery 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100;  February  $15:  March  $14;  April, 
$12.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth  St., 
Petaluma,  California. 


SINGLE  COMB  BROWN  LEGHORNS — The 
large,  modern,  heavy  laying  type  that  won 
high  honors  for  us  at  the  National  Egg-Lay- 
ing Contest.  No  better  layers,  none  others  so 
hardy.  For  20  years  our  strain  has  won 
highest  prizes  at  New  York,  Boston.  Chicago, 
San  Francisco,  etc.  Absolutely  the  finest 
Brown  Leghorns  in  America.  Eggs,  $8  and  $5 
per  15;  $15  per  100.  William  Bros.,  Fuller- 
ton,  California. 


PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Our 
200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels, 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson,  Box  8,  130  Willard  St.,  San  Jose. 
California. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — Any 
quantity  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  trapnested 
stock,  winners  of  1st,  2nd  and  special  for 
pullet  and  1st  cockerel  at  Pacific  Coast  Land 
Show.  Orders  taken  for  June  7.  A.  O.  &  P. 
M.  Forster,  2918  Otis  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Fam- 
ous for  20  years  in  show  and  utility  qualities. 
Line  bred  for  20  seasons.  Bargains  now  in 
stock  and  eggs.  Write  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  100  Market  Road.  Agnew,  Cal. 

GET  BABY~CHICKS  NOW — Write  for  free 
booklet  on  fall  chicks.  See  why  they  pay. 
Several  varieties  every  week.  Only  good, 
strong  youngsters  shipped.  Stubbe  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Box  67.  Palo  Alto. 


SURPLUS  STOCK  SALE — account  of  mov- 
ing. Hoganized  White  Orpingtons  and  Sicilian 
Buttercups;  trios,  pens  and  singles,  at  reason- 
able prices:  write  for  list.  M.  S.  Woodhams. 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 

EGG  BRED — Buff  Brown.  White  Leghorns. 
Golden  Campines.  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward,  3142  Ward  St..  Fruitvale,  California. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden.  Box  3.  Los  Gatos.  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupman  Poultry 
Farm,  Ceres,  California. 

FOR  SALIC  OR  EXCHANGE — Dozen  and 
half  mated  and  working  King  and  Red  Car- 
neaux  Pigeons  for  bees,  chickens,  incubator  or 
offers.    T.  Holmes  Mills,  Parlier.  Calif.  

EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAY  Hoganized  and 
trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Septem- 
oer  chicks.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead.  Calif. 

BRONZE  TURKEY  EGGS  —  No  more  eggs 
till  further  notice.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements, 
California. 

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — WSn- 
ners  San  Jose  show.  Choice  stock  for  sale. 
Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos.  Calif. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton.  California,  Stamps. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOtTR- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch 
Rt.  2.  Box  144D.  Pomona.  California. 


RABBITS. 


RAISE  RABBITS — Most  profitable  and  pop- 
ular small  animal  in  America.  Big  demand. 
Clean,  fascinating  work.  Send  10c  for  copy 
of  leading  rabbit  magazine  and  our  Rabbit 
Books,  P  N  5.  Gilmore's  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif.  

'  FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  doc;  rabbits,  10 
months  old;  3  Belgians:  3  Flemish  Giants:  1 
Himalaya  (fur-bearing  pedigreed).  Price,  $4.00 
each.  Will  breed  before  sending,  if  desired. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  344,  Healdsburg,  Calif. 

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — First  class  utility 
does  bred  $5.00  each.  Young  does,  $2.50  each. 
F.  R.  Caldwell.  Broadmoor,  San  Leandro, 

RAISE  RABBITS.  FOR  US — We  supply  the 
breeding  stock.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
H.  E.  Gibson  Co..  Arcadia.  Calif. 


WET  OR  DRY  MASH  J 


For  years  the  "wets"  and  "drys"  in 
the  United  States  have  been  fighting, 
and  at  last  the  "drys"  have  won.  But 
how  about  the  "wet"  and  "dry"  sys- 
tems of  poultry  feeding?  Should  this 
"dry"  system  become  universal  too? 

Both  systems  have  their  supporters; 
both  have  their  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages. The  wet  mash  has  been 
used  since  the  earliest  days  of  poul- 
try culture,  and  it  is  only  during  re- 
cent years  that  the  dry  mash  has  re- 
ceived much  attention. 

The  wet  mash  is  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  "hardwork"  method.  It  in- 
volves the  feeding  of  a  moist  mash  at 
a  stated  time  each  day — generally  in 
the  morning.  The  mash  has  to  be 
mixed  with  just  the  right  amount  of 
water;  the  troughs  have  to  be  cleaned 
frequently ;  and  any  mash  left  uneaten 
must  be  taken  away.  All  this  means 
hard  work — downright  hard  work — 
and  it  has  to  be  done  every  day  in  the 
year.  Probably  it  is  the  hardest  part 
of  the  average  run  of  poultry  work — 
at  least  when  it  is  done  in  a  proper 
and  thorough  matter. 

With  the  dry  mash  system  a  mix- 
ture of  ground  grains  is  kept  before 
the  birds  at  all  times.  This  permits 
the  mixing  of  several  hundred  pounds 
of  mash  at  one  time,  which  can  be 
stored  and  used  as  the  hoppers  need 
refilling.  This  greatly  minimizes  the 
labor  of  feeding,  as  it  is  simply  neces- 
sary to  glance  at  the  hoppers  occa- 
sionally and  during  odd  times  refill 
any  that  are  getting  low. 

There  is  little  or  no  danger  of  the 
feed  becoming  sour  and  causing  diges- 
tive troubles.  There  is  no  crowding  at 
the  feed  troughs,  and  birds  do  not 
gobble  down  a  lot  of  it  at  a  time  as 
they  do  when  a  moist  mash  is  fed.  It 
was  the  old-time  moist  mash  that  en- 
abled the  hoggish  ones  in  a  flock  to 
stuff  their  crops  and  then  go  on  the 
roost  to  idle  the  time  away  until  the 
mass  was  digested.  Those  were  the 
birds  that  came  down  with  liver  or 
digestive  troubles,  and  that  accumu- 
lated fat  until  they  were  baggy  be- 
hind and  worthless  as  layers.  With 
the  dry  wash,  birds  eat  no  more  than 
they  crave,  and  only  a  few  mouthfuls 
at  a  time-  Also  they  give  it  the  proper 
"mouthing." 

All  food  eaten  by  both  hens  and 
humans  should  be  moistened  with  sa- 
liva, and  for  this  process  Nature  has 
provided  salivary  glands  located  near 
the  base  of  the  tongue.  When  so 
moistened  the  food  is  in  right  condi- 
tion for  the  juices  of  the  stomach  in 
humans,  and  the  gizzard  and  intestines 
in  fowls,  to  carry  on  the  digestive  pro- 
cess. Consequently,  when  mash  is 
eaten  dry  the  process  of  digestion  be- 
gins in  the  mouth  where  it  should,  and 
the  dry  mash  system  seems  to  be  the 
natural  method. 

The  amount  of  dry  mash  it  is  de- 
sired to  have  hens  eat  may  be  regu- 
lated by  the  amount  of  whole  grain 
fed.  If  you  want  them  to  eat  more 
mash  and  do  better  laying,  cut  down 
on  the  scratch  feed.  If  you  want  them 
to  eat  less  mash  and  slack  up  a  little 
on  their  laying,  increase  the  whole 
grain. 

The  objection  is  sometimes  offered 
to  the  dry  mash  system  of  feeding 
laying  stock  that  the  birds  will  over- 
eat, but  this  rarely  occurs  with  the 
more  active  breeds.  It  may  happen 
occasionally  with  some  of  the  heavier 
breeds,  but  in  such  a  case  the  hopper 
can  be  kept  closed  until  noon.  It  cer- 
tainly is  much  less  work  to  merely 
open  up  the  hopper  than  to  be  obliged 
to  mix  up  and  feed  a  wet  mash;  then 
return  in  a  half-hour  to  see  if  all  has 
been  eaten- 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer 
who  carries  poultry  as  a  side-line,  and 
wants  to  be  taken  from  his  regular 
work  as  little  as  possible,  probably 
the  dry  mash  method  of  feeding  is  the 
most  important  step  made  in  poultry- 
dom  in  recent  years.  It  not  only  ef- 
fects a  great  saving  in  labor,  but  gives 
most  excellent  results  in  the  health  of 
the  flock  and  in  the  egg  yield.  And 
this  means  greater  profits. 


A  colored  man  was  asked  what 
breed  of  chickens  he  considered  best. 
He  replied,  "All  kinds  has  der  merits. 
De  white  ones  is  de  easiest  to  find, 
but  de  black  ones  is  de  easiest  to  hide 
after  you  gits  'em." 
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BUZIN6-AWW-IN-C0ST-DEFENCF.! 


The  Worlds  Most  Scientific  Oil  Gas  Burner 


Natural  Action 

Therefore  Simple  in  Perfection — 

Inexpensive — Fully  Guaranteed 

Size  for  Cook  Stove  or  Heater — 

Burner,  Combination  Needle  Valve  and  Drain 

Mailed  Anyhere — $6.50 

A  Burner  Made  RIGHT  in  Los  Angeles 

Write  for  Circular 


MANUFACTURERS  OP 

VALVES  AND  BURNERS 

FOR  ALL  OIL  PURPOSES 


Scientific  Specialties  Co. 

Home  Office,  310  South  Hill  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  storekeeper  complimented  a  cer- 
tain rancher  on  the  clean  and  attract- 
ive condition  of  his  eggs  at  all  times 
and  asked  him  how  he  did  it.  He  said 
that  he  changed  the  straw  in  the  nests 
weekly,  removing  every  particle  of  old 
straw  and  dirt.  He  claims  that  he 
never  gets  a  dirty  egg,  therefore 
never  has  to  clean  any.  His  eggs  al- 
ways have  nature's  bloom,  which  once 
marred  or  removed  cannot  be  re- 
placed. 

Do  you  scald  your  chick  fountains 
occasionally''  Not  every  day  but  now 
and  then,  to  make  sure  that  they  are 
reasonably  clean.  A  chick  would 
rather  drink  from  a  puddle  than  any- 
thing else,  but  that  is  no  reason  for 
giving  him  a  filthy  fountain, 
acres  of  otherwise  idle  land. 


Every  individual  in  the  flock  should 
show  vigor  and  strength.  Size  (not 
fat),  erectness,  activity,  bright  eye, 
and  red  comb  are  favorite  points  in- 
dicating good  constitution.  Drooping 
tail  or  wing,  weakened  legs,  head  and 
neck  not  erect,  denote  weakness. 
Pullets  bred  from  good  layers  are 
preferable.  A  good  layer  will  be  a 
hearty  feeder  and  usually  a  vigorous, 
worker. 


Boys  and  girls  should  be  encour- 
aged to  start  in  the  poultry  business. 
It  requires  little  money,  and  the  cur- 
rent expenditure  may  be  reduced  in 
part  by  utilizing  farm  and  home 
wastes.  If  the  project  begins  with  a 
laying  flock  the  return  begins  early, 
especially  by  supplanting  the  food 
supply  of  the  home. 


Globe  "A-l"  Poultry  Mashes 

— with  dry  buttermilk 

Baby  Chick  Mask 
The  nutritious  hearts  of  whole 

grains,  ground  and  scientifically  balanced  with 
real  dried  buttermilk  to  make  a  wholesome  feed 
on  which  chicks  thrive.  Makes  chicks  live  and 
grow  in  robust  health. 
Growing  Chick  Mash 

A  food  designed  to  make  chicks  de- 
velop into  egg  producers  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Contains  real  dried  buttermilk.  Should 
be  fed  until  chicks  reach  age  of  5  months,  then 
get 

Globe  "A-l" Laying  Mash 

for  quick  results  in  the  egg  basket. 

Contains  real  dried  buttermilk.  The  use  of 
buttermilk  in  poultry  feeding  has  the  indorse- 
ment of  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  (See  Bulletin 
162,  Berkeley,  California) 

Put  prosperity  into  your  poultry 
yard.  Start  on  these  three  great 
feed  today.   See  your  dealer- 
he  has  all  the  Globe  "A-l" 
i  Feeds. 


GLOBE  MILLS 


San  Francisco 


Globe  "A-l"  Swine  Feeds 

— with  dry  buttermilk 

Three  kinds,  one  for  baby  pigs, 
one  for  growing  pigs,  one  for  fat- 
tening hogs.  Scientifically  com- 
pounded to  suit  age  of  animal. 

All  kinds  contain  real  health-giving  dried 
buttermilk,  in  correft  proportion  to  make 
animal  grow,  mature  rapidly  and  take  on 
load  of  profit-making  fat.  Ask  your 
dealer. 


Globe  "A-l"  Stock  Feed 

— with  molasses 

A  well-balanced  ration  containing  the 
proper  amount  of  such  concentrate  feeds 
as  soya  bean  meal,  milo  maize  and  other 
grains  in  combination  with  chopped  alfalfa 
and  dessicated  bean  straw.  The  whole 
ration  treated  with  heavy  addition  of 
Hawaiian  cane  molasses.  Palatable,  nu- 
tritious—a winner  either  as  a  dairy  or  a 
fattening  feed. 

Globe  "A-l"  Dairy  Feed 

A  high-protein  concentrate  to  balance 
roughage  available  on  your  ranch.  AH 
we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  weigh  up  the  milk 
before  and  after  feeding  this  remarkable 
feed  for  a  few  weeks. 


— here  is  a  book  you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without.    Practical,  sensible — ■  sane 
talk  by  experts  who  know  how  to  raise 
poultry,  swine  and  stock.  Write  for  it  now. 
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/TyCOULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

'VOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
''CHICKENS  FROM 
\SHELL  TO  MARKET" 
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A  PATEBITAI  >  i  V  l ;  \ 


"E'en  'father'  sounds  a  trifle  cold,  and 

'papuh'  makes  not  a  hit  with  me. 
I  love  that  word  of  purest  gold  I  used 

to  lisp  in  infancy. 
There's  too  much  flippancy  to  'pop,' 

and  'pater'  always  makes  me  mad. 
I  like  but  one  of  all  the  crop;  I  want 

my  boy  to  call  me  'dad.' " 

"I  want  to  win  the  urchin's  love,  yet 

want  no  love  he  has  to  feign. 
I  do  not  care  to  be  his  'gov'  or  fix  a 

gulf  between  us  twain. 
I  want  to  be  the  kidlet's  chum,  to  be 

a  comrade  for  the  tad; 
And  when  he  gets  to  talking  some,  I 
want  my  boy  to  call  me  'dad'." 

— Selected. 


HAKE    COMPANIONS   OF  IOUB 
CHILD11  EN. 


How  many  parents  make  compan- 
ions of  their  children?  How  many 
try  to  make  the  child  feel  that  he  is 
a  necessary  part  of  the  family  unit? 
Do  you  merely  feed  and  clothe  your 
children,  letting  them  just  "grow  up," 
finding  their  own  friends,  amuse- 
ments, etc.?  Why  not  take  a  day  off 
occasionally  and  go  with  them  to  the 
woods  and  watch  the  birds  build  their 
nests,  learn  their  various  calls,  and 
how  they  feed  their  little  ones? 
Equally  interesting  is  it  to  watch  the 
small  toilers  in  the  grass,  sometimes 
laboriously  toiling  for  hours  to  carry 
a  blade  of  grass  or  a  dead  beetle  or 
fly  over  the  obstruction  of  a  small 
stick  or  rock.  Of  course,  children  liv- 
ing outside  the  larger  cities  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  furred,  finned  and  feathered 
tribes,  but  how  many  of  them  know 
how  to  study  these  creatures  intelli- 
gently? A  child  will  satisfy  its  curi- 
osity regarding  a  bug  or  spider,  in  a 
few  minutes,  never  taking  into  account 
the  reasons  for  certain  actions  of  the 
subject  under  consideration.  An  older 
person  can  explain  in  an  educational 
way,  and  make  these  little  nature 
studies  of  the  greatest  interest  and 
benefit,  all  the  time  cultivating  and 
cementing  the  companionship  between 
him  or  herself  and  the  child. 

Enter  into  the  plans  and  ambitions 
of  children,  for  no  matter  how  trivial 
their  problems  may  seem  to  you,  to 
the  child  mind  they  are  sometimes  in- 
surmountable difficulties;  and  to  talk 
it  over  in  a  calm  way  with  an  older, 
sympathetic  mind,  displaces  doubt 
with  confidence,  fear  with  courage, 
and  promotes  a  greater  love  for,  and 
fellowship  with,  the  parent  who  is 
wise  enough  to  see  his  child's  need 
and  "supplieth  it." 

Children  of  school  age  should  be 
given  responsibilities,  either  a  small 
garden,  rabbits,  pigeons  or  chickens, 
and  should  understand  that  they  are 
responsible  for  the  care  of  same.  This 
affords  an  opportunity  for  friendly  dis- 
cussion between  parent  and  child  re- 
garding the  latter's  activities  with  his 
pets  or  garden,  as  well  as  a  further 
opportunity  for  entering  into  the  plans 
and  daily  interest  of  the  child,  as  be- 
fore mentioned.  This  gives  a  common 
interest  and  puts  them  upon  the  same 
plane,  so  to  speak. 

Talk  to  your  child;  ask  him  his 
opinion  about  things  concerning  the 
home,  the  ranch  or  the  farm.  If  his 
answer  is  not  what  you  think  it  should 
be,  ask  him  his  reasons  therefor. 
Then  suggest  that  thus-and-so  would 
be  a  better  plan,  and  tell  him  why  you 
think  so.  Make  him  feel  that  his  opin- 
ion is  worth  something.  Draw  him  out 
and  make  him  think,  and  express  him- 
self. It  fosters  self-confidence  and 
broadens  his  horizon;  it  cultivates  his 
powers  of  observation  until  his  opin- 
ions grow  to  be  really  worth  some- 
thing eventually- 
Such  an  association  wins  a  child's 
confidence  and  develops  a  spirit  of 
camaraderie,  altogether  too  rare  be- 
tween parents  and  their  offspring. 
Cultivate  the  habit  of  chumming  with 
your  children,  and  see  how  they  re- 
spond to  the  treatment. — Z.  D.  H. 


BEATING    THE    HIGH    COST  OF 
LIVING. 

(Agnes  Boeing  Extension  Service  of  College 
of  Agriculture,  I  nitn.ii>  of  Wisconsin.) 


Washing  Clothing  Materials. 

The  action  of  the  common  laundry 
soaps  and  washing  powders  on  the 
different  types  of  clothing  materials 
must  be  noted  by  the  housewife  who 
wishes  to  obtain  the  best  results  in 
cleaning  clothing  at  home.  Cotton  and 
linen,  the  vegetable  fibers,  are  not  in- 
jured by  dilute  alkali  solutions  such 
as  are  found  in  strong  washing  soaps 
or  powders.  Silk  and  wool,  the  an- 
imal fibers,  are  affected  by  strong 
soaps  on  account  of  the  alkali.  Strong 
soaps  and  washing  powders,  if  used 
in  washing  woolens,  flannels,  or  white 
silks,  make  them  yellow  and  harsh 
and  injure  the  fiber.  A  dilute  boiling 
solution  of  household  lye  in  water 
will  completely  dissolve  woolen  ma- 
terial. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  in  wash- 
ing woolens  because'  of  the  character 
of  the  fiber.  The  outer  surface  of  the 
wool  fiber  as  seen  under  the  micro- 
scope, consists  of  little  overlapping 
scales.  These  little  scales  hold  the 
fibers  apart  so  that  they  enclose  the 
air  in  their  meshes,  making  wool  of 
great  value  as  a  warmth-giving  fabric. 

When  the  wool  is  immersed  in  hot 
water,  especially  when  a  strong  soap 
is  used,  these  scales  rise  and  stand 
out  like  the  scales  on  a  pine  cone. 
In  this  condition  the  scales  are  easily 
locked  or  felted  and.  when  rubbed,  the 
fibers  draw  together,  or  shrink. 

The  alkalis  which  are  found  in 
soaps  and  washing  powders  may  help 
to  make  the  woolen  fiber  swell  and 
become  felted  unless  very  carefully 
used.  The  same  warmth  in  all  wash 
waters  and  in  drying  is  very  impor- 
tant. Differences  in  temperature  will 
shrink  wet  woolens. 

In  washing  woolen  material  it  is 
best  not  to  rinse  it  in  entirely  clear 
water,  since  the  water  tends  to  re- 
move from  the  wool  the  natural  oils 
which  give  it  luster  or  dressing  and  to 
leave  the  wool  rather  harsh  and  stiff. 
This  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by 
leaving  a  small  amount  of  lather  in 
the  rinsing  water.  The  soapy  odor 
will  disappear  from  the  material  after 
it  has  been  hung  in  the  wind. 

Another  way  to  overcome  the  harsh- 
ness is  to  replace  the  oil  which  wash- 
ing removes  from  the  wool  by  adding 
in  the  last  rinsing  one  tablespoon  of 
glycerine  to  two  gallons  of  water.  The 
material  should  be  run  through  the 
wringer  and  hung  out  until  partially 
dry.  When  the  material  stops  drip- 
ping, it  may  be  rolled  lightly  and  al-  | 
lowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  or  so  and 
then  ironed  while  damp. 

ironing  Woolens. 

The  best  method  in  ironing  woolens 
is  to  place  a  muslin  cloth  over  the 
right  side  of  the  damp  woolen  mate- 
rial and  press  until  dry.  It  is  best  to 
pull  the  basting  threads,  which  locate 
the  stains,  before  pressing,-  in  order 
to  avoid  thread  marks.  If  any  stains 
remain  after  the  material  is  washed 
they  are  probably  obstinate  grease 
stains  which  can  be  removed  by  the 
application  of  gasoline. 
Old  Hats  Can  Be  Made  to  Look  New. 

The  housewife  often  places  the  sum- 
mer hat  away  in  the  fall  with  good 
intentions  of  wearing  it  again  next 


spring,  but  she  is  likely  to  feel  dis- 
appointed when  she  takes  it  from  its 
winter  hiding  place.  The  brilliant 
coloring  of  the  outdoors  in  spring 
makes  the  feathers,  flowers,  or  rib- 
bons look  faded  and  worn,  by  contrast. 
It  is  not  until  the  flowers  or  feathers 
are  retinted  and  the  velvet  ribbons  are 
steamed  that  an  old  hat  will  look  new. 
(  hailing  Ostrich  Feather*. 

Soiled  ostrich  feather,  aigrettes  and 
paradise  plumes  can  be  cleaned  best 
in  gasoline  and  flour  mixture. 

Take  a  deep  bowl  large  enough  to 
work  the  feather  easily  and  use  the 
proportion  of  one  pint  of  gasoline  to 
two  tablespoons  of  flour.  Mix  thor- 
oughly and  immerse  the  feather,  rub- 
bing it  carefully  toward  the  tip  in 
working.  Squeeze  out  the  excess  gas- 
oline when  the  feather  is  clean  and 
shake  it  in  the  air  until  dry.  If  the 
feather  is  very  soiled  it  is  advisable 
to  put  it  through  a  plain  gasoline  bath 
first,  to  remove  some  of  the  dirt,  be- 
fore putting  it  into  the  flour  and  gas- 
oline mixture.  If  the  gasoline  is  al- 
lowed to  settle  the  top  may  be  poured 
off  and  used  again. 

Tinting  Feathers. 

To  renew  or  change  the  color  of  os- 
trich feathers,  flowers  and  such  mate- 
rials as  velvets,  crepes,  nettings  and 
light-weight  3ilk,  tubes  of  oil  paint 
may  be  used. 

Mix  the  paint  in  a  bowl  with  gaso- 
line. Be  careful  to  dissolve  the  paint 
in  a  small  amount  of  gasoline  first  and 
to  add  enough  gasoline  to  dilute  the 
mixture  to  the  color  desired.  After 
the  feathers  have  been  dipped  into  the 
tinting  solution  until  colored  remove 
them  quickly  and  shake  in  the  air  un- 
til dry.  As  the  gasoline  evaporates 
rapidly,  it  will  not  remove  the  curl. 
If  a  darker  tint  is  desired  at  the  tip 
end  of  the  feather,  repeat  the  process 
with  the  tip  end  of  the  feather  until  it 
is  sufficiently  colored.  Do  all  this  out 
of  doors,  away  from  any  fire.  The 
color  of  velvets  after  tintint  is  better 
if  they  are  dried  by  dripping  and  fan- 
ning in  the  air  without  squeezing. 
Tintinc  Beaver. 

Beaver  hats,  heavy  laces  and  felt 
hats  are  best  tinted  by  using  dry  pow- 
der paints  in  any  desired  color  such  as 
blue,  brown  and  tan. 

Mix  the  paint  with  cornstarch  or 
talcum  powder  and  rub  upon  the  hat. 
Let  stand  a  few  days.  Brush  before 
wearing. 

In  cleaning  white  beaver  hats  and 
white  furs,  use  two  tablespoons  of 
wheat  flour  to  every  pint  of  gasoline, 
as  in  cleaning  feathers.  Rub  the  mix- 
ture into  the  hat  or  fur  and  shake  it 
out  when  dry. 

(  le  aning  Velvets. 

One  way  to  restore  the  color  of  vel- 
vet and  to  clean  it  is  to  brush  it 
lightly  on  the  right  side  with  a  sponge 
dipped  in  chloroform.  This  must  be 
done  in  front  of  a  window  and  away 
from  fire  as  the  fumes  of  chloroform 
are  likely  to  produce  drowsiness  and 
headache. 

Steaming  Velvet. 

To  steam  velvet,  hold  it  over  the 
spout  of  a  boiling  teakettle  and,  when 
dry,  brush  it  carefully  to  raise  the 
nap.  Another  way  to  steam  velvet  is 
to  place  a  hot  iron  between  two  bricks 
with  the  flatside  of  the  iron  up.  Cover 
the  hot  surface  with  a  damp  cloth  and 
then  draw  the  velvet  over  It,  right  side 
up.  The  steam  rising  through  the  vel- 
vet will  remove  the  creases  and  raise 
the  nap.  When  the  velvet  is  dry, 
brush  the  nap  with  a  fine,  soft  brush. 
If  stiffening  is  desired  sponge  the 


wrong  side  with  a  little  weak  ammonia 
water  to  which  gum  arabic  has  been 
added. 


PREMIER  PERFORMANCE 

In  talking  with  PREMIER  users,  you  will  be  impressed 
with  the  fine  and  friendly  esteem  in  which  they  hold  this 
BURNER. — It  has  earned  this  place  in  their  regard  by 
being  constant  in  its  performance.  'Tis  inexpensive  to 
install  and  costs  little  to  operate- 

And  so  will  you  marvel  at  its  performance.  The  great 
volume  of  our  business  was  made  possible  in  the  begin- 
ning, by  just  one  person  being  willing  to  give  it  a  trial 
Makes  a  clean  Gas  from  Kerosene  (common  Coal-Oil). 

No  obligation  in  asking  for  information. 

Complete  outfits — $12J>0  and  up,  according  to  requirements. 

VAUGHAN  &  MATTISON,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 


2*25  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Puckeriness  isn't  tea- 
taste;  it's  tannin-taste. 
Tannin  is  what  they  tan 
leather  with. 

You  don't  want  that? 
Then  pay  enough  per 
pound  for  your  tea  to  get 
the  real  tea-flavor — cent 
per  cup. 

Schilling  Tea  is  the  fine 
practical  economical  tea 
of  this  country. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
pa rchmyn -lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisco 


I  HAVE  BEEN  SELECTED 
BY  THE 

lEMOEOFmSEW/VES 

AS  THE 

"household  sehtihel 
KELLOGG  S 


MORE   LIGHT  THAN  20  OIL  LAMPS 

4T  LAST — tbe  light  of  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
Just  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  burn* 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  Safer  than  the  safest 
oil  lamp.  The 

COLEMAN  QUICKLITE 
No  wicks  to  trim — no  globe* 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
no   glare   or     flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.    Fuel  can't  spiU — 
no  danger  even  if  tipped  over. 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for 
Catalog  -I  K  P. 
COLE    LITE    *    SALES  CO. 

216-18-20   East  41st  St. 
Showrooms   334   8.    H1U  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


Kill  All  Flies! 


THEY  SPREAD 
DISEASE 

Placed  anywhere.  DAISY  FLY  KILLER  attracts  and 
kills  ail  flies    Neat,  clean,  ornamental,  convenient  and 
cheap.  Lasuallaea- 
,-ion.  Made  of  metal, 
can't  flpill  or  tip  over; 
will  not  s<>il  or  injure 
arythin-f.  ('.uaranto-oJ. 
DAISY 
FLY  KILLER 
at  your  dealer  or 


5  by  EXPRK^S, 
HAROLD  SOMERS.  ISO  De 


prepaid.  %\:£>. 
Kaib  Ave.  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
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THE  SOXG  OF  A  BIRD. 


By  Dr.  T.  J.  Merryman. 

As  fne  birds  went  south  from  the  cold 

and  snow, 
There  was  one  last  fall  that  did  not  go. 
His  wing  was  weak,  or  his  mate  was 

dead, 

Or  in  some  other  way  he  had  lost  his 
head. 

Or  if  by  chance  he  did  migrate, 
In  the  flight  he  must  have  lost  his 
mate- 

So  he  flew  right  back  to  the  old  home 
tree, 

In  search  of  the  one  he  long  to  see; 
But  he  found  her  not,  and  all  winter 
ling, 

He  sang  alone  his  pewee  song. 

Yes,  day  by  day  this  brave  little  bird 

Would  let  his  musical  voice  be  heard. 

In  spite  of  the  wind  from  the  frigid 
north, 

A  song  of  enchantment  he  would  pour 
forth. 

'Mid  falling  snow  on  stormy  days, 
We  heard  the  warm  and  pleading  lays. 
And  thus  it  was  the  winter  through, 
His  heart  was  light  and  his  voice  rang 
true. 

Sometimes  the  song  of  a  bird  that  we 
hear, 

Will  bring  to  us  lessons  of  trust  and 
cheer. 

And  these  we  learned  from  this  pewee 
bird, 

Whose  cheerful  notes  we  so  often 
heard: 

Let  hearts  be  brave  and  voices  sweet, 
Whatever  the  atmosphere  we  meet. 

With  cheerful  song  let's  begin  the  day, 
And  drive  all  anxious  cares  away; 
And  as  the  storms  of  life  we  brave, 
With  buffeting  wind  and  surging  wave, 
'Neath  clouds  o'ercast  or  clear  blue 
sky, 

Remember  our  Father  who  reigns  on 
high. 


PROCRASTINATION. 


He  meant  to  insure  his  house,  but  it 
burned  before  he  got  around  to  it. 

He  was  just  going  to  pay  a  note 
when  it  went  to  protest. 

He  was  just  going  to  help  his  neigh- 
bor when  he  died. 

He  was  just  going  to  send  flowers 
to  a  sick  friend  when  it  proved  too 
late. 

He  was  just  going  to  reduce  his1  debt 
when  his  creditors  "shut  down"  on 
him. 

He  was  just  going  to  stop  drinking 
and  dissipating  when  his  health  be- 
came wrecked. 

He  was  just  going  to  provide  his 
wife  with  more  help  when  she  took 
to  her  bed  and  required  a  nurse,  a  doc- 
tor and  a  maid. — Success  Magazine. 


TO    PREVENT    DOUGH  FROM 
STICKING. 


Make  a  cover  of  stockinette  or  any 
elastic  knitted  textile  to  pull  over  the 
rolling-pin  in  a  stretched-tight  way, 
and  tie  at  the  open  end.  Then  take  a 
square  of  canvas  to  lay  upon  the 
bread  board.  The  softest  dough  can 
be  worked  without  danger  of  its 
sticking.  But  before  using,  nearly  a 
quart  of  flour  must  be  rubbed  into 
the  rolling-pin  cover  the  first  time  it  is 
used.  With  careful  use  the  covers  will 
stay  clean  a  long  time.  When  neces- 
sary to  wash  them,  use  cool  water  and 
a  small  brush. 


OCR  FLAG. 


"I  have  seen  the  glories  of  art  and 
architecture  and  of  river  and  of  moun- 
tain. I  have  seen  the  sunset  on  the 
Jungfrau  and  the  moon  rise  on  Mount 
Blanc.  But  the  fairest  vision  on  which 
these  eyes  have  rested  was  the  flag  of 
my  country  in  a  foreign  port.  Beauti- 
ful as  a  flower  to  those  who  love  it, 
terrible  as  a  meteor  to  those  who  hate 
it;  the  symbol  of  the  power  and  the 
glory  and  the  honor  of  one  hundred 
^millions  of  Americans."  —  Senator 
George  F.  Hoar. 


THE  RED,  WHITE  AND  BBLUE. 

"Her  lips  are  red, 
Her  eyes  are  blue. 
Her  brow  is  white  above; 
Unto  the  flaa;,  O  heart,  be  true! 
For  it  belongs  to  love." 


OUR    "GARDEN   FLOWERS"  IN 
SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Miss  Florence  Yoch,  landscape 
architect  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  de- 
signed and  executed  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  ornamental  horticulture  in 
Southern  California,  honors  us  with 
this  frank  and  cordial  letter: 

For  a  long  time,  more  than  two 
years,  in  fact,  I  have  wanted  to  write 
to  tell  you  how  much  I  have  liked 
your  book,  "California  Garden  Flow- 
ers." In  my  work  in  gardening  in 
Southern  California  I  have  found  it 
the  solidest  help  of  any  California 
book  and  have  loaned  my  copy  to  my 
clients  and  their  gardeners.  Espe- 
cially its  information  as  to  seasons 
and  sections  is  enlightening  to  the 
many  brand  new  Californians  with 
which  this  region  is  populated.  Also 
this  past  summer,  in  helping  direct 
the  900  Land  Army  girls  here  locally, 
I  drew  heavily  on  you.  This  winter 
Mrs.  Francis  King,  vice-president  of 
the  Garden  Club  of  America  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Woman's  National  Farm 
and  Garden  Association,  has  been 
here  and  was  very  eager  to  get  cor- 
rectly oriented  as  to  California  con- 
ditions so  I  gave  her  your  "Garden 
Flowers." 

Several  years  ago  Miss  Yoch  was  a 
student  in  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia and  afterwards  completed  her  pro- 
fessional training  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  She  not  only  knows  what 
good  landscape  design  and  gardening 
are,  and  how  to  do  them,  but  is  a 
good  judge  of  what  assistance  is  help- 
ful to  the  same  end. 

When  we  thanked  Miss  Yoch  for  her 
approval  and  asked  her  permission  to 
share  it  with  the  readers  of  the  Rural 
Press,  she  suggested  that  Mrs.  King 
should  be  requested  to  authorize  the 
use  of  her  name  as  printed  above. 
Mrs.  King  has  consented  thereto  in 
this  gracious  note: 

"Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  am  not 
only  glad  but  proud  to  have  you  use 
my  name  in  connection  with  your 
book,  'California  Garden  Flowers,' 
I  expect  to  use  your  book  here  almost 
more  than  I  did  in  California  to  re- 
fresh my  memory  concerning  the 
amazing  number  of  lovely  things,  all 
new  to  me,  which  I  saw  on  my  first 
visit  to  your  state,  just  now.  I  am 
glad  to  know,  too.  of  so  excellent  a 
book  to  recommend  to  people  going  to 
California." 

LOUISA  YEOMANS  KING. 

Alma.  Mich. 

Such  tokens  of  generous  apprecia- 
tion are  a  writer's  jewels. — Editor. 


TIMELY  RECIPES. 


TINTING  CURTAINS. 


Yellow  ochre  is  the  best  thing  that 
I  know  of  for  tinting  curtains  after 
they  have  been  washed.  It  gives  them 
a  soft,  creamy  appearance  as  when 
new,  or  they  can  be  tinted  a  creamy 
shade  of  yellow.  Many  use  coffee,  but 
if  they  once  tried  yellow  ochre,  they 
would  never  use  anything  else.  An- 
other thing  in  its  advantage  is,  that  it 
is  cheap  and  can  be  bought  at  any 
place  where  paints  are  sold.  Another 
thing  in  its  favor  is  that  it  is  always 
ready,  as  all  one  has  to  do  is  to 
moisten  it  with  a  little  cold  water 
and  then  strain  it  through  a  piece  of 
cheesecloth,  adding  enough  water  so 
that  the  curtain  can  be  thoroughly 
dipped  in  it.  A  teaspoonful  is  suffi- 
cient to  do  several  curtains  and  to 
this  amount  one  should  add  about  six 
or  eight  quarts  of  water. 

Keep  this  stirred  while  dipping  the 
curtains.  If  the  solution  is  very  weak, 
allow  the  curtains  to  lie  in  it  for 
about  30  minutes  or  so,  keeping  them 
stirred  once  in  a  while.  This  is  often 
done  if  one  wishes  a  very  delicate 
creamy  effect. 

Nothing  will  brighten  up  a  dark 
room  as  much  as  curtains  that  are 
tinted  a  creamy  yellow.  The  effect  is 
very  pleasing. 

Men's  and  boys'  faded  khaki  over- 
alls, pants  and  suits  can  be  re-col- 
ored with  yellow  ochre  by  dipping 
them  up  and  down  in  a  stronger  solu- 
tion than  it  takes  for  curtains.  This 
must  be  done,  however,  each  time  they 
are  washed.  It  means,  instead  of  put- 
ting them  through  a  bluing  water  they 
are  put  through  a  yellow  ochre  water. 
— Margaret  Palmer. 


Cherry  Cobbler.— Butter  a  shallow 
pan  and  half  fill  with  ripe  stoned 
cherries,  well  drained.  Add  sugar  to 
sweeten  well,  and  sprinkle  with  a 
pinch  of  salt.  To  one  cupful  of  sour 
cream  (if  cream  is  very  thick,  use 
half  milk,  or  milk  and  butter  may  be 
used),  add  one-third  teaspoonful  each 
of  soda  and  salt,  and  flour  to  make  a 
thick  batter.  Pour  the  batter  over  the 
cherries  to  cover  well,  and  bake  in  a 
brisk  oven  until  nicely  browned.  Turn 
out  of  the  dish,  fruit-side  up,  on  a 
platter,  and  serve  hot  with  a  sauce 
made  with  cherry  juice. 

Cherry  Cream  Pie.— Line  a  pieplate 
with  nice  pastry,  fill  it  with  stoned 
ripe  cherries,  stir  one  teaspoonful  of 
cornstarch  or  flour  into  one  cupful  of 
sugar  and  strew  over  the  cherries, 
dot  with  bits  of  butter.  Beat  one  egg 
light,  mix  it  with  one-half  cupful  of 
rich,  sweet  cream,  and  pour  over  the 
pie.    Bake  until  the  custard  is  set. 

Cherry  Trifle.— Select  large  sweet 
cherries,  stone  them  and  chop  fine, 
and  let  them  drain  while  preparing 
the  cake.  Cut  a  stale  sponge  cake 
into  slices,  put  a  layer  in  a  glass  dish, 
moisten  with  orange  juice  mixed  with 
the  juice  strained  from  the  cherries, 
spread  thickly  with  the  chopped 
cherries  mixed  with  a  generous 
amount  of  sugar,  adding  a  few 
chopped  almonds.  Repeat  the  layers 
until  the  dish  is  nearly  full,  and  let 
stand  in  the  icebox  for  half  an  hour 
before  serving.  Just  before  sending 
to  the  table,  pour  over  a  pint  of 
whipped  cream. 

Cherry  Roll. — Make  a  rich  bicuit 
dough  and  roll  out  on  a  well-floured 
board  to  one-half  inch  in  thickness. 
Spread  lightly  with  butter,  and 
sprinkle  thickly  with  very  ripe  stoned 
cherries,  add  sugar  to  sweeten  well, 
dust  with  a  bit  of  cinnamon  and  a 
pinch  of  salt,  then  roll  up  like  a  jelly 
roll  cake,  pinch  the  ends  together  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  juice,  and 
bake  for  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour."  Cut  in  slices  across  the  roll, 
and  serve  hot  with  a  pudding  sauce. 

Thousand  Island  Dressing. — One  cup 
bottled  salad  dressing,  two  table- 
spoons chopped  parsley,  two  table- 
spoons chili  sauce,  two  tablespoons 
chopped  sweet  pickles,  two  table- 
spoons chopped  pimento.    Chill  all  in- 


gredients, mix  and  serve  over  lettuce 
or  other  salad  greens. 

Tartar  Sauce. — One-half  cup  bot- 
tled mayonnaise  dressing,  one  table- 
spoon chopped  onion,  one  tablespoon 
chopped  pickles,  one  tablespoon 
chopped  olives.  Chill  and  mix  all  in- 
gredients. Serve  with  canned  or  fresh 
fish. 


COOKING  HINTS. 


If  a  little  flour  or  corn  meal  is 
sprinkled  on  potatoes  before  frying, 
they  will  be  a  delicious  golden  brown 
when  done. 

To  economize  in  lard,  buy  a  quantity 
of  fresh  leaf  lard  cones  when  they  are 
cheapest,  run  through  the  meat  chop- 
per and  try  out.  Then  every  two  or 
three  weeks,  or  as  often  as  needed, 
buy  about  three  pounds  of  fresh  suet, 
run  this  through  the  meat  chopper, 
try  it  out  and  mix  it  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  leaf  lard.  The  mix- 
ture can  be  used  whenever  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  use  lard- 

Pour  boiling  water  on  oranges  and 
let  them  stand  five  minutes.  This 
will  cause  the  white  lining  to  come 
away  clean  with  the  skin,  so  that  a 
large  quantity  can  be  quickly  sliced 
for  sauce  or  salads. 

To  shell  pecans  and  walnuts  easily, 
pour  hot  salt  water  over  them  and  let 
them  stand  for  awhile. 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 
333  Market  SL,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness,  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bag's  sent  free  on  request. 


UTILITY 
TRAILERS 


Ask  for  latest  Catalog 
"Trailerized  Transportation' 


A'FLEET  OP  TRUCKS  AND  TRAILERS — operated  by 
the  Kern  Land  Company  of  Bakersfield,  California.  These  are 
5-ton  trailers  connected  to  3-ton  trucks.  This  company  declares 
that  Utility  Trailers  have  doubled  its  trucks' ''Wiciencv 

LOS  ANGELES  TRAILER  CO.,  Mfrs.  13*10Ia™g™As™et' 


Now  is  the  time  to  plant  SORGHUM 

THE  WONDER  FORAGE  PLANT  excels  all  other  varieties  twofold,  both  as  to  quality 
and  quantity.    Go  at  once  to  see  our  Comparative  Demonstration  Plot  on  the  north  side 
of  Sixteenth  Street,  in  the  1500  block.    Four  pounds  of  seed  will  plant  one  acre. 
Price  60  cents  per  pound  postpaid. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

620  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


OWNERS! 


JryTORDO' 

10  DAYS 


FREE! 


Works  wonders  on  Ford  cars.   Gives  engine  more  ^ 
power,  more  "pep,"  more  speed.  Gives  4  to  6  miles  more  per  gal-  \ 
Ion.  Enables  you  to  locate  engine  trouble  instantly.  Overcomes  all 
spark  plug  troubles.   Doubles  life  and  service  of  plugs.   Makes  old,  cracked  or 
worn  out  plugs  spark  like  new.   More  than  50,000  put  on  Ford  cars  in  laet  three 
months.  Let  us  send  onefor  you  to  try  10  days  free  on  your  Ford. 

Sf*l1tl  il/n  MnilPI/  f  Just  send  us  your  name  and 
«9CH*M  IWU  mUiWCyS  address,  and  we  will  send  you 
"For-do"  complete,  postpaid,  ready  to  attach.  You  can  put  it  on 
in  3  minutes.  No  changes  necessary  in  car  or  engine,  no  holes  to 
bore,  easier  to  put  on  than  plugs.  Use  "For-do"  10  days  Free.  If 
you  find  it  does  everything  we  claim,  and  you  want  to  keep  it, 
send  only  $3.  If  you  are  not  pleased,  just  say  so— mail  it  back  and 
no  charge  will  be  made.  We  take  all  the  risk.  Send  today. 

G.  E.  COLBY  CO.,  Inc.,  36  n.  8th  Ave.,  May  wood,  III. 
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Market  Comment 


Barley  Futures  Near  $3. 

December  barley  jumped  on  the 
San  Francisco  exchange  this  week  to 
$2.98  which  is  an  advance  of  7  cents 
over  the  record  of  the  previous  day's 
quotation.  The  rise  was  due  to  the 
exceedingly  strong  barley  market  in 
the  East. 

Hides  Higher. 

The  hide  market  shows  up  strongly 
and  some  of  the  highest  prices  ever 
quoted  have  recently  been  announced 
No.  1  wet  salt  kip,  15  to  30  lbs.  has 
been  quoted  as  high  as  38  cents  The 
demand  is  strongest  for  good  qual- 
ity hides  of  the  heavier  weights. 

Imperial  Valley  Long  Staple  52c 

The  Imperial  Valley  Long  Staple 
Cotton  Association  recently  sold  be- 
ween  200  and  300  bales  of  Pima  cot- 
ton for  the  best  price  secured  In  that 
valley  the  past  year.  The  sale  was 
made  at  Boston  averaging  slightly 
over  52  cents  net  to  the  grower. 
Growers  are  elated  at  the  opening 
of  the  eastern  market  to  the  valley 
long  staple. 

Wage  Scale  for  Fruit  Pickers. 

Ralph  P.  Merritt  recently  appoint- 
ed by  Governor  Stephens  to  deter- 
mine a  fair  wage  scale  for  employees 
in  the  cannery  and  dried  fruit  in- 
dustries has  announced  the  wage 
scale  for  unskilled  labor  for  the  1919 
packing  season  as  follows:  "For  the 
first  eight  hours  45  cents  an  hour  or 
$3.60  for  an  eight-hour  day.  For 
the  ninth  hour  and  every  hour  there- 
after there  shall  be  paid  55  cents  an 
hour.  Fifty-five  cents  an  hour  shall 
also  be  paid  for  all  day  work  and  on 
Sundays  and  the  folowing  holidays: 
July  4,  Admission  Day,  Labor  Day, 
Thanksgiving  Day,  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  Day." 

Shippers  Short  of  Shook. 

It  is  rumored  that  there  is  a  pro- 
spective shortage  of  shook  boxes 
again  this  season  which  necessitates 
a  raise  in  price  and  threatens  to  leave 
some  fruit  unshipped.  Box  makers 
claim  that  an  increase  of  50  per  cent 
over  the  price  of  1918  boxes  will  be 
needed.  Various  reasons  are  offered 
by  the  millmen  for  the  increases.  The 
ostensible  cause  is  increased  operat- 
ing costs  such  as  salary  increases, 
higher  freight  rates  and  an  advance 
in  the  price  of  rough  lumber.  An- 
other reason  is  that  new  markets  for 
shook  are  opening  to  manufacturers 
among  Peruvian  oil  producers  and 
Hawaiian  pineapple  growers. 

The  Depressed  Reel  Market. 

When  the  hot  summer  season  sets 
in  there  is  usually  a  considerably 
lessened  demand  for  all  meats.  This 
with  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the 
surplus  supply  of  beef  produced  for 
war  needs  has  seriously  depressed 
beef  prices.  Representatives  of  more 
than  forty  live  stock  organizations 
from  every  section  of  the  country 
met  and  issued  a  statement  declaring 
that  unless  an  immediate  market  is 
found  for  the  live  stock  men  they 
will  be  required  to  greatly  reduce  the 
size  of  their  herd  which  will  serious- 
ly threaten  the  country's  future  sup- 
ply of  cattle  and  sheep.  A  campaign 
of  education  to  induce  the  public  to 
eat  more  beef  and  lamb  is  contemplat- 
ed. 

Fruit  Driers'  New  Schedule. 

Commercial  driers  have  adopted  a 
new  schedule  of  prune  prices,  as  fol- 
lows: For  prunes,  $9  a  ton  on  any 
estimated  tonnage  as  green  deliveries 
are  made  to  the  plant.  This  charge 
is  based  on  a  wage  of  40  cents  per 
hour,  and  includes  receiving,  proper 
drying  and  binning,  the  grower  to  be 
responsible  for  binned  fruit.  More 
than  one  extra  stacking,  or  additional 
service  due  to  the  weather  or  other 
extraordinary  conditions  will  require 
extra  charge.  Driers  agree  to  use 
their  best  judgment  and  deliver  prop- 
erly dried  fruit,  subject  at  all  times 
to  prevailing  weather  conditions. 

On  apricots  the  price  named  is  $16 
per  ton  for  apricots  running  12  to 
the  pound  or  larger,  green;  $18  per 
ton  for  smaller  fruit  runing  13  to  16 
inclusive. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Flgrares   Given   Are   Independent  nnd  Reliable. 
Price*  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Produce™. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


.  .   San  Francisco,  July  1.  1919. 
WHEAT. 

The  following  prices  were'  announced  by  the 
Federal  Grain  Corporation  last  year  and  are 
still  In  effect.  They  are  figured  o.  b.  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle.  Tacoma  and 
Portland,  and  guarantee  the  grower  a  mini- 
mum of  12  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point: 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.   2    2.17 

No.  3    2.18 

No.  1  soft  '   2.18 

No.  2    2.16 

No.  3    2.H 

Club  or  Sonora.  No.  1   2.16 

do.  No.  2    2.13 

do.  No.  3   2.09 

Recleaned,  per  ctl. — 

California  84. 1004.25 

Early  Baart   84.15 @4.20 

BARLEY. 

Barley  continues  to  advance  in  price  as  the 
1918  crop  decreases  in  the  stock  available  for 
shipment.  The  quotations  for  feed  and  ship- 
ping are  for  the  1918  crop,  f.  o.  b.  Port  Costa. 
New  feed  is  quoted  at  $2.45  to  $2.55.  Decem- 
ber futures  are  rapidly  approaching  the  $3 
mark,  sales  having  Tjeen  made  as  $2.97. 

Feed   $2.70®  2.80 

Shipping   $2.8502.90 

OAT8. 

Oats  were  advanced  in  price  this  week  in 
sympathy  with  the  upward  movement  of  bar- 
ley. While  the  demand  is  not  great  for  either 
grain  locally,  it  is  reported  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  find  enough  here  to  satisfy 
immediate  delivery  in  quantity. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl   $2.50®  2.60 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

There  is  no  movement  this  week  in  corn, 
which  is  firm  at  the  prices  quoted. 

California   $3.30® 3.50 

Egyptian,  choice  Nominal 

Milo  Nominal 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1234  tons,  compared  with  1686  the  previous 
week.  Practically  aU  receipts  were  from  the 
new  crop  and  future  quotations  will  be  this 
crop  only.  Receipts  are  light  for  the  time  of 
year  and  arrivals  were  moved  without  diffi- 
culty at  prevailing  prices.  The  majority  of 
dealers  feel  that  prices  of  grain  hay  wiU  be 
easier  as  soon  as  normal  receipts  are  available 
on  this  market.  Alfalfa  from  the  interior  has 
been  in  good  demand,  but  little  other  than 
the  first  cutting  is  ready,  and  this  is  heavily 
laden  with  foxtail,  rendering  it  unfit  for  any- 
thing but  stock  feed. 

No.  1  Wheat,  per  ton   $15.00®  17.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  per  ton  12.00®  14.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat.per  ton  15.00®  17.00 

Wild  Oat.  per  ton   10.00®  12.00 

Barley  Hay.  per  ton  $11.00®  13.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton  14.00®  16.00 

do.  new,  1st  cutting  

Stock  Hay.  per  ton    9.00@  11.00 

Barley  Straw,  per  bale  50®  .80 

FEEDSTUFF8. 

The  supply  of  feedatuffs  in  this  market 
seems  to  be  less  than  the  demand,  although 
the  latter  is  not  considered  heavy.  ^jWith  the 
advancing  price  in  the  whole  grains™  specially 


in  barley,  the  rolled  grains  were  increased  in 
price,  rolled  barley  advancing  to  an  extreme 
of  $6  and  rolled  oats  $2.  Alfalfa  meal  was 
also  strong  and  higher.  The  price  of  oil  cake 
meal  showed  a  decline  of  a  dollar  on  the 
turning  of  the  demand  to  the  other  feed- 
stuffs. 

Bran   $45.00®46.00 

Middlings    52 .00® 53.00 

Shorts    46.00®48.00 

Cracked  com    72.00®73.00 

Rolled  barley   ,   58.00®  60.00 

Rolled  oats    53.00®  55.00 

Alfalfa  meal   33.00®  35.00 

Cocoanut  meal    48.00 

Oil  cake  meal    71.00®  72.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

There  is  Utile  movement  in  potatoes  and 
the  market  is  affected  by  the  holidays,  as  well 
as  the  season.  Yellow  onions  were  higher,  but 
with  this  exception  the  entire  list  showed  a 
tendency  to  sag.  The  summer  seasonable 
vegetables  are  all  lower,  with  fair  demand  and 
good  receipts. 

String  beans    6®  6c 

do.  Garden    10c 

Peas    7®  9c 

Carrots,  per  sack  :  $1.6001.75 

Asparagus    6  ®  8c 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box   $1.50  «t  2.00 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30  $1.50® 2.00 

Los  Angeles   $1.0061.25 

Eggplant,  per  lb   8  012  Vic 

Lettuce,  per  crate   75c®  $1.26 

Celery,  crate   Nominal 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  per  crate  75®  1.26 

Sprouts   Nominal 

Summer  squash   50®  60c 

Green  Corn.  Alameda,  sack  $4.60@5.00 

Potatoes- 
Rivers   None 

Oregon   2.00®  2.40 

Idaho   2.00  02.25 

Garnets,  new  on  street   $3.00®  3.50 

Other  new  on  street  $3.00®  3.50 

Sweets,  per  sack   None 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Australian  Browns  .  .,  Nominal 

Onions,  new  red   $3. 50®  4.00 

yellow   $3.75®4.25 

Green  Alameda  $1.50®  1.75 

Garlic   16®  16c 

BEANS. 

A  good  demand  for  blackeyes  this  week 
caused  an  advance  in  the  quotations  of  this 
variety,  while  other  prices  remained  un- 
changed. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $5.90®  6.10 

Blackeyes   $4 .00  0 4 .2 5 

Cranberry  beans   6.76®  6  00 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)   $9  00 

Pinks   $5.60®  5.75 

Mexican  Reds   4.60® 5.00 

Tepary   beans  2.60@2.75 

Garbanzos   11.75®  12.00 

Large  whites  *...  .5.6505.85 

Small  whites    6.75  0  6.90 

POULTRY. 

The  general  market  is  steady,  with  weak- 
ness developing  only  in  hens.  Receipts  of  this 
description  have  been  heavy,  and  it  has  been 
met  by  a  falling  off  in  the  demand.  It  is  felt 
that  hens  will  go  lower  than  the  present 
price  as  they  cannot  profitably  go  into  stor- 
age in  large  quantities  at  more  than  25  cents. 
This  price  wiU  probably  soon  be  reached  and 
maintained  by  the  demand  for  storage. 
Broilers  are  strong  at  quotations.  The  rest 
of  the  list  is  unchanged. 

Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  Nominal 

Broilers.  1%  lbs.  and  under  31c 

do.  1U  to  2  lbs  32034c 

Fryers,  2  to  3  lbs.   35  ®  38c 


NEW  WHEAT  PRICES  ON  SAN  FRANCISCO  BASIS. 

The  following  are  the  Government  terminal  prices  on  wheat,  bulk 
basis,  as  announced  by  Julius  H.  Barnes,  the  recently  appointed  Federal 
Wheat  Director,  acting  for  the  U.  S.  Grain  Corporation: 

Per  bnshel 


No. 

2   

2.15 

No. 

3   

Club  nnd  Sepera 

,  211 

No. 

1   

,  ,  2.16 

No. 

2 

2.13 

No. 

3  

...  2.09 

Hani  White  Per  bnshel 

No.  l   $2.20 

No-  2    2.17 

No.  3   :   2.13 

Soft  Write 

No.  1   2.18 

For  sacked  grain  add  4%c  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds  to  above  prices. 
Deduction  of  three-fourths  of  a  pound  made  for  weight  of  each  bag. 
Wheat  rading  under  No-  3  mixed  or  smutty  will  be  purchased  accord 
to  merjt. 

Smutty  Wheat, 

Deduct  smut  dockage  from  weight.  In  addition  deduct  following 
scouring  charge: 

If  smut  contents   1%     to  3%,  deduct   $.02     per  bu. 

If  smut  contents   3%%  to   7%,  deduct  02%  per  bu. 

If  smut  contents   7%%  to  15%,  deduct  03     per  bu. 

If  smut  contents  15%%  and  above,  deduct  03%  per  bu. 

Mixed  Wheat. 

Discounts  on  mixed  wheat  according  to  percentage  of  mixture  and 
based  on  predominating  class  in  the  mixture: 
Discounts  as  follows: 

Up  to  and  including  20%  2c  discount 

Oover  20%  and  including  35%  »....3c  discount 

i  Over  35%  and  including  50%  *.  ..4c  djscount 

Government  Terminal  Price. 

While  Port  Costa  and  South  Vallejo  are  San  Francisco  Bay  terminal 
warehouses,  as  well  as  San  Francisco,  for  Northern  California,  in  all 
cases  the  freight  to  San  Francisco  from  point  of  shipment  is  to  be  de- 
ducted from  the  government  terminal  price  in  fixing  the  value  of  the 
wheat  at  loading  point:  i.  e.,  all  wheat  shipped  to  San  Francisco  Bay 
terminals  is  valued  on  San  Francisco  basis,  delivered  in  a  terminal 
warehouse. 


Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  colored   30032c 

do,  Leghorn   26028c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   45048c 

Old  roosters,  colored  per  lb  22®  23c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  26c 

do.  old.  per  lb  25c 

Squabs,  per  lb  48c 

Ducks,  young   26c 

do.  old,  per  lb  26c 

Belgian  hares   13®  14c 

Jack  rabbits   $2.606360 

BUTTER. 

July  1.  being  a  legal  holiday,  the  Exchangi- 
was  closed,  and  this  week's  report  closes  with 
Monday's  quotations.  The  price  of  butter  de- 
clined a  cent  and  a  half  from  Saturday's  quo- 
tation on  Monday.  The  receipts  in  the  San 
Francisco  market  during  the  past  week  were 
about  16  per  cent  greater  than  the  previous 
week.  Approximately  a  third  of  last  week's 
receipts  went  into  cold  storage.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  1.618.269  pounds  in  local 
storage.  There  are  no  official  figures  avail- 
able for  comparison  with  the  amount  in  stor- 
age locally  last  year  at  this  time,  but  in  the 
four  principal  centers  of  the  East  the  rec- 
ords show  an  increase  of  butter  in  storage  of 
approximately  100  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year. 

Thu    FH     1st   Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   52  %  52  %  63      51  %  . . 

Prime  firsts  None 

Firsts  60      50      50      60  60 

EGGS. 

Extra  eggs  were  a  half-cent  lower  this 
week  and  pullets  declined  two  cents  from  last 
week's  close.  There  has  bean  no  official  re- 
port of  shipment  of  eggs  outside  the  State 
during  the  week.  The  receipts  have  been 
steady,  with  an  inclination  to  fall  off.  With 
hot  weather  coming  in  the  valleys  it  is  ex- 
pected that  production  will  show  a  decline. 
From  this  viewpoint  it  would  appear  that 
eggs  were  more  likely  to  advance  than  to  go 
lower. 

Thu    Fri    Sst.  Mon     Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   49      49%  49%  49%  .. 

Firsts   Nomina] 

Ex.  pullets  42      43      43  41 

CHEESE. 

Trading  in  cheese  was  about  normal  this 
week,  with  a  fair  demand  reported.  Y.  A. 
closed  a  half-cent  up.  Fancy  flats  advanced 
a  half-cent  during  the  week  but  did  not  hold 
this  figure  at  the  close.  The  records  show 
970,725  pounds  of  cheese  m  the  local  cold 
storage. 

Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb  28 He 

do.  Firsts   27c 

California  Y.  A.,  fancy  31  %c 

Oregon  T.  A  33  %c 

Oregon  Triplets  34c 

Monterey  cheese  22%  024c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  market  is  quiet  and  shows  the  effect 
of  the  holidays  and  also  of  the  efforts  of  many 
people  in  helping  San  Francisco  go  dry. 
Cherries  are  getting  near  the  end  of  their 
season,  and  the  prices  are  stiffening  in  con- 
sequence. The  Imperial  cantaloupe  season  is 
also  approaching  a  close  and  prices  have  ad- 
vanced. Berries  were  somewhat  weaker  and 
a  material  reduction  was  made  in  the  price  of 
blackberries.  Figs  continue  to  decline  in 
price  and  are  now  at  their  lowest.  Grapes  are 
beginning  to  come  in.  Malagas  sold  at  $2 
to  $2.50  per  Los  Angeles  lug.  and  seedless 
at  $2.50  to  $3  per  box  of  25  pounds. 

California  apples   13.0004.00 

Northwest  apples    3.0004.00 

Peaches   40®  .75 

Apricots   $1 .00  fi  1 .50 

Plums    1.2501.75 

Figs   50®  05c 

Strawberries,  chest   $11.00014.00 

Raspberries   12.00®  14.00 

Loganberries    7.00«10.00 

Blackberries   ,   7.000  9.00 

Currants,  chest  10.00®  13.00 

Gooseberries   8®  10c 

Cherries — 

Royal  Anne  10®  12c 

Black,  bulk   10015c 

White,  bulk   60  8c 

Cantaloupe.  Standards  $2.50®  3  00 

do.  Ponies   2.26  0  2.75 

do.  flats   1.2601.60 

Watermelon,  lb  20214c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  and  grapefruit  were  slightly  lower 
this  weak,  but  there  was  no  change  in  lemons 
which  continue  to  be  in  excellent  demand. 

Oranges.    Valencia   $3. 50®  5.00 

Lemons,  fancy   $6.50  0  7.00 

do.  choice    5.50®  6.60 

do,  standard    4.50  0  5.50 

Lemonettes    3.5004.50 

Grapefruit    3.50®  4. 25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Prunes  jumped  from  a  half  to  two  cents 
this  week,  and  pears  advanced  a  cent.  Buy- 
ing continues  to  be  steady  and  some  of  the 
growers  are  inclined  to  hold  out  for  still 
higher  prices.  This  attitude  is  generally  dis- 
couraged, and  it  is  believed  that  prices  have 
about  reached  the  limit,  especially  for  domes- 
tic consumption,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  ex- 
port trade  will  continue  to  pay  any  more  in- 
creases in  price. 

Apples   17U.«18c 

Pears   18«20e 

Peaches   14%®  15c 

Apricots   23®  29c 

Prunes   13®15e 

Figs.  Adriatic  14®  18c 

do,  Calimyrna   15  0  20c 

RICE. 

Rice  generally  is  very  firm.  With  practi- 
cally no  paddy  available  it  is  reported  that 
as  high  as  $7  has  been  bid  in  some  instances. 
Fancy  Japanese  has  sold  as  high  as  $12  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  but  if  these  prices  bad 
brought  out  any  considerable  amount  then  is 
no  doubt  that  they  would  have  receded  at 
once. 

HONEY. 

None  of  the  present  crop  of  honey  is  com- 
ing into  this  market  and  the  local  market 
may  be  said  to  be  wholly  inactive.  The  quo- 
tations below  arc  thoso  established  by  the 
Honey  Association,  but  it  cannot  be  learned 
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that  any  San  Francisco  dealer  is  buying'  at 
these  figures. 

Water  White,  Orange  Blossom  18c 

White  to  Water  White,  sage   (Subject  to 

production)  17c 

Light  Amber  Mountain  (Sage-Buck wheat)  14c 
Li>rht»Amber  Alfalfa   11c 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  June  30,  1919. 
BUTTER. 

This  market  shows  a  further  decline  in 
price  since  last  week.  Price  advanced  lc  on 
the  27th  and  on  the  30th  dropped  to  55c. 
Receipts  are  lighter  than  for  sometime  but 
demand  continues  good.  Receipts  for  the 
week,  325,300  lbs. 

California  extra  creamery   55c 

do,  prime  first   -  53c 

do,  first   52c 

EGGS. 

The  egg  market  advanced  again  since  re- 
ported last  week.  Receipts  are  lighter  but  the 
demand  is  holding  up  well.  Receipts  for  the 
week,  1,350  cases. 

We  quote: 

Fresh  ranch,  extra  51c 

do,  case  count   50c 

do,  pallets  44c 

FRUIT 

Cherries  in  fair  demand  and  quoted  higher. 
Raspberries  and  Loganberries  reported  lower 
and  selling  very  well.  Plums  slow  sale.  Re- 
ceipts continue  good. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Cherries,  lb  13®  16c 

Gooseberries,  lb  10®  11c 

Apricots,  lb   3@  5c 

Strawberries — 

30  basket  crates,  fancy   $4.00®  4.50 

Poor  to  choice   3.00®  3.75 

Hlackberries,  case  30  boxes   2.50®  3.75 

Raspberries,  case  30  boxes   3.00®  3.50 

loganberries,  case,  30  boxes  ....  2.50® 3.00 
Plums,  Beauty,  lb  5  @  6c 

do,  Climax   4  @  7c 

do,  Santa  Rosa   6®  7c 

VEGETABLES. 

All  staples  in  good  demand  and  selling 
lower.  Receipts  now  satisfactory  and  all  of- 
ferings being  taken  at  quotations. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

I'otatoes.  new,  per  cwt  $1.85®  2.00 

Onions,  New  Red,  per  cwt  13.50®  3.75 

do,  Stockton  yellows,  per  cwt.    4.00® 4.25 

White  silver  wax,  cwt  $5.00 

Cabbage,  per'  100  lbs  75c@1.00 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box  $1.25 

Summer  squash,  lug   40@45c 


Peas,  per  lb.   8  ®  10c 

Kentucky  Wonders   6@  7c 

String  Beans,  Wax    6@  7c 

do.  Green   6  %  @  7c 

Tomatoes.  4  basket  crate  $1.75@2.00 

Cucumbers  .local,  lug  box   $1.00®  1.50 

Lima  Beans,  Imperial  Valley,  lb  13®  14c 

Cantaloupes.  Stand.  &  Pony  crates  $2.35®  2.50 

Watermelons.  100  lbs  $1.25®  1.60 

Lettuce,  crate   50  ®  60c 

BEANS. 

Fair  demand  for  blackeyes  which  are 
quoted  higher.  On  all  others  it  is  dull  and 
prices  unchanged. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $8.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   6.25 

Pink,  per  cwt   6.60 

Small  white    6  25 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt  $3.50®  3.75 

Tepary.  per  cwt  $2.00® 2.50 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  of  broilers  and  fryers  good,  but 
demand  taking  the  supply.  Heavy  hens  are 
scarce,  steady  and  selling  fairly.  Too  many 
light  hens  cominer  in  and  dull  and  lower. 
Turkeys  and  ducks  dull  but  unchanged. 

Broilers,  1  to  1%  lbs  24c 

Broilers.  1%  to  1%  lbs  27c 

Fryers,  2  to  3  lbs  32c 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  .and  up  24c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  14c 

Turkeys   34®  40c 

Hens   22  @  28c 

Ducks   23®  26c 

Geese   25e 

HAY. 

Choice  alfalfa  in  very  good  demand  and 
market  firmer.  Grain  hay  still  very  dull.  All 
quotations  unchanged  since  last  report. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $18.00®21.00 

Oat  hay.  per  ton   $20.00® 22.00 

Alfalfa.  Northern,  per  ton   $20. 00®  22.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   $2 1.00®  23.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9®  10.00 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

The  following  quotations  are  furnished  by 
the  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California,  Inc..  525 
Central  Building.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  for  the 
week  ending  June  30th,  f.  O  .b.  cars  Los  An- 
geles. 

No.  1  Dairy,  ton   $25.00 

Standard  Dairy   $22.00®  23.00 

Standard  Alfalfa    18.00®  19.00 

Stock    Alfalfa   *.  .  12.00®16.00 

Barley  hay.  choice   $21.00®  22.00 

do,  No.  1   18.00  ©  20.00 

do.   Standard    15.00®  17.00 

Oat  hay,  choice   24.00©  4i  26.00 

do  No.  1    20.00®  22.00 

do.  Standard    18.00®  19.00 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  t.  L.  Nagle.) 


Sacramento,  July  1,  1919. 

The  settlement  of  the  New  York  teamsters' 
-Iriko  forestalled  what  otherwise  might  have 
resulted  in  heavy  losses  to  the  fruit  interests 
of  California. 

A  few  shipments  of  Bartlett  Pears  have 
been  made  from  the  Sacramento  River  and  we 
look  for  the  heavy  movement  to  commence 
next  week.  The  quality  is  exceptionally  good, 
and  we  anticipate  a  firm  demand  throughout 
the  season.  The  canners  are  very  active,  but 
we  believe  there  will  be  practically  as  many 
Bartletts  shipped  East  this  year  as  there  were 
last  year. 

Texas  and  Oklahoma  Peaches  not  only  are 
arriving  in  larger  quantity,  but  the  condition 
of  this  fruit  is  weak,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  lower  the  market. 

The  plum  market  remains  steady  and  as 
the  crop  is  short,  we  believe  that  there  will 
be  a  firm  demand  for  this  variety,  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season. 

Shipments  of  Thompson  Seedless  Grapes  are 
now  moving  from  the  Imperial  Valley,  and  if 
the  quality  is  good  and  the  berries  have  the 
required  sugar  content,  we  anticipate  an  ex- 
ceptionally strong  market. 


Averages  for  the  week: 

NEW  YORK — Tartarian  Cherries.  $1.80: 
Bings,  $2.57;  Royal  Anne  Cherries.  $2.67; 
Republicans.  $2.30;  Formosa  Plums,  $3.3(5; 
Beauty,  $3.11;  do.  lugs.  $4.00:  Climax,  $3.35; 
Clyman,  $2.37;  Comet  Pears.  H-B.  $3.05; 
Peach  Apricots.  $2.45;  Royal  Apricots.  $2.29: 
do,  lugs,  $2.75;  Moorparks,  $2.10. 

CHICAGO — Formosa  Plums,  $2.50;  Climax, 
$2.20;  Santa  Rosa.  $2.40;  Shiro.  $1.95;  Bur- 
bank,  $2.07:  Tragedy.  $2.69:  Clyman,  $1.59; 
Beauty,  $2.09;  Botan,  $1.25;  June.  $1.85; 
Royal  Apricots.  $2.18;  Peach  Apricots,  $1.55; 
Triumph  Peaches.  $1.27;  Alexanders,  $1.06: 
Republican  Cherries.  $1.65;  Bings.  $2.14; 
Royal  Annes,  $2.35;  Wilder  Pears.  H-B.  $2.80. 

BOSTON — Beauty  Plums,  $2.80;  Clyman, 
$1.96;  Formosa,  $3.20;  Climax,  $2.66;  Santa 
Rosa,  $3.15;  Burbank,  $2.05;  Shiro.  $1.95; 
Red  June,  $1.65:  Tragedy.  $3.60:  Maynard, 
$2.65;  Alexander  Peaches.  $1.24;  Royal  Apri- 
cots. $1.73;  do,  lugs.  $2.25;  Moorparks.  $1.37; 
French  Apricots,  $2.30;  Oregon  Cherries, 
$2.38;  do,  lugs.  $2.95;  Lamberts.  $2.25;  Tar- 
tarians.  $2.37;  Royal  Amies.  $2.56;  Republi- 
cans, $2.42;  Bings,  $2.68. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Franrix-o,  July  2.  1919. 
CATTLE— There  is  a  glut  of  cattle 
In  the  local  market  at  the  present — 
more  than  can  be  conveniently  ab- 
sorbed. There  is  little  Inducement  to 
make  shipments  East  on  the  fast  fall- 
ing market  there.  It  looks  now  as 
though  the  local  quotations  are  in  for  a 
.still  further  fall.  Calves  are  becoming 
scarcer. 
sumtn — 

Crass  Steers.  No.  1,  weighing 

«50@1100  lbs  10@10%c 

Crass  Steers,  No.  1,  weighing 

1100@1300  lbs   9%@10c 

Crass  Steers,  thin   6®  7cc 

Crass  Cows  &  Heifers,  No.  1  8®  8%c 
Crass  Cows  &  Heifers,  No.  18®  8%c 
Crass  C.  &  H.,  2nd  qualltv.  .  t;.v,  Cw  7  Vi  c 
Crass  Cows  &  Heifers,  thin.  . .  .4®  5%c 
Hulls  and  Stage,  good  

do,  fair  

ilo.  thin   

Calves,  light  weight  12V&®l3c 

do,  medium   ll%@12c 

do,  heavy  10  @llc 

S 1 1  REP — With  money  somewhat  more 
plentiful  the  demand  of  consumers  for 
mutton  and  lamb  cuts  is  improving. 
<"lmice  lambs  are  less  plentiful  and  are 
strong  in  the  price  market. 
Uirnbs,    yearling   10  ©lflVfcG 

do,   milk   13  ®13%c 

SI  p,  wethers    its/.  @10c 

do,  ewes    7%@8c 

I  IOCS — The  hog  market  is  still  sky- 
rocketing in  the  East,  a  situation  which 
has  its  reflection  In  a  strong  local  mar- 
ket. It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
another  rise  in  quotations  were  soon 
-in  nounced. 
Hogs — 

Hard  grain  fed  100  to  150  18c 

<lo,  150  to  250  18%c 


do,  250  to  300   18c 

do,  300  to  400   17%c 

bOs   \iiK«-le».  July  1,  1919. 
TATTLE. 

This  market  still  lower  since  reported 
a  week  ago.  The  offerings  are  liberal 
and  the  market  continues  dull. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef,  steers,  1000®  1100  lbs.  $9.00@10.50 
Prime  cows  and  heifers....  7.50®  8.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00®*7.50 

Canners    5.00®  5.50 

HOGS. 

No  change  noted  in  this  market  since 
last  week.  The  demand  is  light  and 
prices  steady. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Heavy  averag'g  275@350  lbs$15. 50®  16.50 

Heavy  averag'g  225®275  lbs  16.50@17.50 

Light   17.50@18.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40 
per  cent. 

SHEEP. 

All  quotations  the  same  as  last  week. 
Prices  are  steady  and  the  demand  re- 
ported fairly  good. 

Prime  wethers  $  8-.50®  9.50 

Prime  ewes   8.00®  8.50 

Yearlin&s   +. . . .  8:50®  9.50 

Lambs  12.50@13.50 

PORTLAND  LIVE  STOCK 
Portland.  Ore.,  June  30,  1919. 
CATTLE  —  Lower;,  receipts,  1931. 
Steers,  best,  $10®10.50;  good  to  choice, 
$9®10;  medium  to  good,  J8.50@9;  fair 
to  good,  $7.75® 8.25;  common  to  lair,  $7 
@7.50;  good  to  choice  cows  and  heifers, 
$8@8.50;  medium  to  good,  $7%@7.75; 
fair  to  medium.  $4.50@5.50;  canners,  $3 
@4;  bulls,  $5®7.50;  calves,  $9@13. 


A  BIG  VOLUME 

Last  week's  issue  completed  the  47th  volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  which  has  seemed  to  us  to  be  the  best  of  any  of  its  predecessors. 
We  think  the  contents  of  the  paper  during:  those  six  months  were  more 
valuable  as  well  as  more  newsy  than  ever  before,  and  the  subscribers 
evidently  agree,  as  never  before  have  we  received  so  many  new  unsolic- 
ited subscriptions,  or  had  so  few  discontinuances.  Certainly  the  volume 
was  larger — it  contained  a  total  of  984  pages — 160  more  pages  than  the 
largest  previous  volume.  In  point  of  business  carried,  it  was  also  a  rec- 
ord breaker.  During  the  six  months  we  printed  2203  columns  of  paid 
advertising  as  against  1929  columns  for  the  same  time  by  our  nearest 
competitor.  During  the  past  six  months  this  journal  contained  984  pages, 
and  its  nearest  competitor  printed  a  total  of  822  pages-  The  Pacific 
Rural  Press  is  California's  oldest,  largest,  and  best  farm  journal. 


We  ask  the  continued  patience  of  those  anxiously  awaiting  the  new 
edition  of  "California  Fruits."  Prof.  Wickson  is  devoting  all  of  his  time 
these  days  to  editing  the  Rural  Press  and  revising  the  next  edition  of  his 
book.  Preparations  are  now  about  complete  to  reprint  the  eighth  edition 
of  "California  Fruits,"  which  we  hope  to  have  ready  by  September  15th. 


HOGS- — Higher,  record  prices  equalled 
and  further  rise  looked  for.  Receipts, 
1806.  Prime  mixed,  $20.25@20.75;  medi- 
um, $19.50@20;  rough  heavies,  $18.75® 
19.25;  pigs,  $18@18.50. 

SHEEP — Steady,  receipts  254.  Prime 
lambs,  $11.50@13.50;  fair  to  medium,  $9 
®10;  yearlings,  $6®9;  wethers,  $1  <a> 
8.50;  ewes,  $6@8. 

EASTERN. 

Chicago,  June  30.  191!). 

HOGS — Receipts,  56,000;  estimated  to- 
morrow 37,000;  closed  strong,  but  15c  t» 
25c  lower  than  Saturday.  Bulk,  $20.00 
©21.35;  heavyweight.  $20.85@21.25; 
medium  weight,  $20.50@21.40;  light 
weight.  $20.60@21.40;  light  light,  $18.75 
@21.00;  heavy  packing  sows,  smooth, 
$20  00(5)20.60;  packing  sows,  rough, 
$19.00©19.85;  pigs,  $17.50@18.75. 

CATTLE — Receipts,  22,000:  estimated 
tomorrow,  13,000;  weak.  Beef  steers, 
medium  and  heavyweight,  choice  and 
prime,  $14.50®  15.50 ;  medium  and  good, 
$12.35®  14.60;  common,  $11@12.40;  light- 
weight, good  and  choice,  $13,403/,  ®15; 
common  and  medium,  tl0@18.60.  Butch- 
er cattle,  steers.  $7.75®13.50;  cows, 
$7.40%  ®  12.25;  canners  and  cutters  $6® 
7;  veal  calves  light  and  handy  weight, 
$17s25@18.25;  feeder  steers.  $9.25%12.75; 
stocker  steers,  $8®  12. 

SHEEF — Receipts.  22,000:  estimated 
tomorrow,  13,000:  unsettled:  lambs.  84 
pounds  down,  $15®17.50;  culls  and  com- 
mon $8.50(3)14.50;  yearling  wethers. 
$10.25@14:  ewes,  medium,  good  and 
choice,  $6.50@8.75;  culls  and  common. 
$2.50@6. 

$125,000,000   FRUIT  CONCERN. 

The  organization  of  the  American 
Fruit  Growers  Inc.,  is  announced  at 
Washington,  D.  C.--a  $125,000,000 
corporation  for  the  growing  and  dis- 
tribution of  fruit.  Chas.  J.  Brand, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the 
Dept.  of  Agriculture  has  resigned  to 
head  the  new  concern.  The  company 
has  already  bought  fruit  growing 
properties  in  Wenatchee  and  Yakima 
Valleys  of  Washington,  in  the  Corona 
citrus  belt  and  the  Lodi  grape  region 
of  California;  the  apple  regions  of  the 
Appalasians  and  in  Southern  Illinois; 
the  peach  regions  of  Arkansas  and 
some  of  the  citrus  sections  of  Florida. 


COTTON   FORECAST   AT  10.9Sfi,000 
BALES. 


At  Washington.  July  1,  Cotton  pro- 
duction this  year  was,  forecast  at 
10,986,000  equivalent  of  Agriculture, 
basing  its  estimate  on  the  June  25 
condition  of  the  growing  crop,  which 
was  70.0  per  cent  of  a  normal,  and 
an  area  of  3,960,000  acres  under 
cultivation  on  that  date. 

The  acreage  and  condition  on  June 
25  for  California  was  169,000  and  99. 


HOGS  SELL  AT  HIGHEST  KNOWN 
PRICK. 


At  Chicago,  July  1st.  hogs  sold  for 
$21.75  per  hundred  weight.  The  pre- 
vious top  record  was  last  year  $19.40. 
The  strength  in  the  hog  market  was 
ascribed  chiefly  to  export  demand  for 
packing  house  products.  Before  the 
United  States  entered  the  great  war 
$10.25  was  the  acme  for  hogs  in  July. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory.  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANIFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  easing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Fransiseo. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  'and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe  Works, 
304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  scseen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa.  California. 


CORN  HARVESTER — One-man,  one-horse 
one-row.  self-gathering.  Equal  to  a  corn 
binder.  Sold  to  farmers  for  twenty-three 
years.  Only  $25,  with  fodder  binder.  Free 
catalogue  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Pro- 
cess Corn  Harvester  Co.,  Salina,  Kan. 

AGENTS — Mason  sold  18  sprayers  and 
Autowashers  one  Saturday.  Profits.  $2.50 
each.  Square  deal.  Particulars  FREE.  RUS- 
LER  COMPANY.  JOHNSTOWN.  OHIO. 

CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profili 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cata- 
logue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street.  San  Francisco.   ' 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  S 

and  Loan  Bldg..  Stockton.  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.  Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents.  

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN — 75  h.p.  Holt 
Caterpillar  tractor,  used  six  (6)  months;  ■'! 
Caterpillar  light  disc  engine  plows:  1  10-fooi 
Holt  leveler.  AU  in  excellent  condiUon.  Write 
Simon  Newman  Company,  Newman,  Cal. 

BEES  FOR  SALE — Golden  Italians  in  pat- 
ent hives.    John  G.  Mee,  St.  Helena.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — One  fruit-cutting  machine,  in 
first-class  order.    R.  R.  Beard.  VacaviUe.   

WANTED. 

WANTED — Married  dairyman;  experienr-r.i 
in  feeding,  testing,  calf-raising,  iise  of  milk 
ing  machines,  gas  engines,  etc.  Sunnybionk 
Ranch.  Willits,  Calif.  

WANTED — Married  ranch  foreman,  experi- 
enced in  deciduous  orchards  and  general  farm- 
ing. Give  references.  E.  D.  Farrow,  West 
Oak  St..  Visalia,  

COUNTRY  LANDS. 

$35,000 — 85  acres,  50  yards  from  school ; 
county  road  on  two  sides.  10  room  houw 
(hot  and  cold  water).  3  wells,  windmill  and 
tank,  new  &as  engine  and  pump;  barn,  chick- 
en and  bi-ooder  houses;  2  horses,  1  cow,  850 
chickens;  300  fruit  boxes,  200  trays;  com- 
plete set  of  implements  to  run  place,  including 
4  wagons.  $250  power  spray  pump,  cider  press, 
etc.:  garage  and  work  shop.  Average  income 
$5,000  per  annum.  Will  guarantee  $7,000 
crop  this  year.  2  miles  from  Windsor  station 
between  Santa  Rosa  and  Healdsburg,  Sonoma 
county.  30  acres  prunes,  of  which  18  acres 
bearing,  balance  3  to  5  years;  1  acre  peaches: 
10  acres  apples:  2  acres  pears:  14  acres  re- 
sistant vines;  plenty  of  berries,  beans,  corn, 
potatoes,  etc.  About.  30  acres  of  this  is  deep, 
rich  bottom  land  with  plenty  of  water  to  irri- 
gate, if  necessary.  Mortgage.  $12,000  b%. 
can  remain.  Umbsen.  Kemer  &  Eisert.  20 
Mpntgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  

334-acre  State  Road. 

Middle  West  Farm.  $5000. 

Splendid  10-room  residence,  steam  heat,  im- 
provements, house  .alone  estimated  worth 
$7000.  large  barns,  etc.,  near  hustling  railroad 
town  and  only  8  miles  large  city.  Productive 
loam  tillage,  stream-watered  50-cow  pasture, 
wood,  timber,  apple  orchard.  Borders  beauti- 
ful river,  motor  bus  passes  door.  To  settle 
now,  low  price  $5000  gets  all;  only  $1500 
down,  easy  terms.  Details  page  78  Catalog 
bargains  1!)  States,  copy  free.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  831  A.  F.,  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kan- 
sas City.  _. 

$16,00(M>0 — 80  acres  on  Honey  Lake  Valley. 
Lassen  county.  All  under  cultivation.  Alfal- 
fa seed,  hay,  and  grain;  under  good  irriga- 
tion system.  Good  improvements.  2  miles 
from  postoffice  and  bank.  School.  lVt  mile; 
high  school,  15  miles;  S.  P.  depot,  3  miles. 
Daily  trains.  A  good  buy.  Cash  only.  Have 
other  business  prospects.  Write  to  Box  280. 
Standish.  Lassen  Co..  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — 10  acres  of  fine  land,  contain- 
ing a  well-equipped  chicken  hatchery.  Good 
house  and  improvements.  7  acres  in  young 
prune  trees.  For  particulars,  inquire  of  Box 
693.  Hollister. 


WHEAT— 

Government  Guarantee 

Write  us  for  Bulletin  giving  full 
particulars  of  method  of  handling 
the  coming  crop. 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  GRAIN  COMPANY 

Successors  to 

SPLIVAL0,  McLEAN  &  CO. 

Merchants  Exchange  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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A  Great  Aid 
to  tKe  Labor  Problem" 

— so  says  D.  0.  Brant,  manager  of  the  Dairy  Department  of  the 
Elliott-Brant  Rancho,  the  well-known  breeders  of  Registered 
Guernsey  Cattle  (see  letter  on  right) .  Their  70  cows  are  handled 
by  two  men,  and  50  of  these  70  cows  are  milked  three  times  a  day 
instead  of  twice!  It  simply  couldn't  be  done  regularly  by  two 
men  by  hand  milking. 

Again,  the  Elliott-Brant  people,  in  contest  with  winners  from  the 
National  Dairy  Show,  were  awarded  the  highest  score  ever  given 
any  milk  or  cream  in  this  country  at  the  recent  milk  test  con- 
ducted by  Government  Officials  at  the  Liberty  Fair  at  Los  An- 
geles, Cal.  The  Empire  Milking  Machine  is  without  question  a 
big  help  in  the  production  of  high-grade  milk,  since  contaet  with 
stable  air  and  dust  is  eliminated — the  milk  flows  directly  from 
the  teats  to  the  air-proof  milker  pails.  Decide  now  to  get  better, 
cleaner  milk  and  to  cut  the  cost  of  producing  it.  Write  for  our 
catalog  No.  45  or  see  the  nearest  Empire  dealer. 


EUIOTT-BRANT  W*«0 

BMPIRE  CBEA»  „.  -  Empire" 

Ve  h^e   been   »«™  interested  in 
Gentlemen:    we _  «       d  you  may  <» 
Milker  lor  five  w,tb  it  MrI»  during 

t£f?V  times  whgj*      A„  our  ffi 
roimer.  •»  milking  nerd  are  on^  ^ 

tered  and  *aU  tne    time*  a  day.  *m£nl  increase  n 

GT^HWi  S  "  ^e^uTnoi 
day.  mtm*  ln  creat  ease-     t wo j "        by  hand. 

,ntir  machine  with  B«ai        ^   t  ^  long  °y  o{ 
do  this  amount  of  m'^'7more  than  just  the ,  am 

*«l  ^ere  something  m^        w„es  U  makes  tl>eir 
work  they  can  ao         pleaeant.  «  tan c  u 

»°4b  TiTT t  in  the  the 

"  the^  mhP  rSl  Bterihxed  In  **5L"^ifc  very  low 
bacteria  count      »•  toiler?  milk- 

lhey  would  by  hand  r>r  »  the  style  °f  ro'l  ucin(t 
t°  *°  thCt  teats  do  °ot  matter.  Heavy  ggj  pro- 
because  Bh?'*  -'machine  with  less  dr op^  beav. 
COWB  take  to  the  m  i"?he  machine  on  the 

r^ws^ookvc-read^^ 

S&ssSiFiy  -Van  SE* 


The  aboTe  is 
just  one  ont  of  hundreds 
of   letters    endorsing  the 
EMriRE   MILKING  MACHINE 


vrm 

Mr 


The  EMPIRE  Double  Unit  Milking  Machine. 
Also  in  Sinirle  Units. 


EMPIRE  CREAM  SEPARATOR  COMPANY,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Chicago,  Denver,  Atlanta.  Montreal  and  Toronto,  Canada 

Also  manufacturers  of  EMPIRE  Cream  Separators  and  Gasoline  Engines. 
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MILKING  Ni 
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Forty-ninth  Year 


Wanted— More  Milk- Fed  Americans. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten. 


00  LONG  HAVE  WE  CLASSED  MILK  as  a  beverage,  butter  as 
a  lubricant,  cheese  as  a  condiment,  and  ice  cream  as  a  confec- 
tion. It  is  time  for  the  public  to  understand  the  value  of  the 
dairy  cow  and  learn  to  think  of  her  as  a  producer  of  real 
foods  of  the  most  vital  importance. 
That  was  the  Big  Idea  expressed  at  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Dairy  Council,  held  in  San  Francisco  last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
The  Council  was  organized  several  months  ago  and  the  veteran  creamery 
man  and  dairy  farmer,  Sam  H.  Greene,  was  made  manager.  Since  then  Mr- 
Greene  has  been  quietly  conducting  a  membership  campaign,  and  the 
movement  has  received  such  enthusiastic  support  that  the  time  for  putting 
across  the  Big  Idea  has  arrived. 

So  an  interesting  program  was  prepared  for  this  meeting,  and  the 
speakers  includ- 
ed Dean  Thos. 
F.  Hunt  of  the 
College  of  Agri- 
ture;  Prof.  H. 
E-  Van  Norman 
of  the  Univer- 
sity Farm ;  Dr. 
Wm.  C.  Hassler, 
San  Francisco 
Health  Officer ; 
Wm.  T.  Boyce  of 
the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  La- 
bor; Senator  E. 
S-  Rigdon,  Hon. 
Frank  J.  Cum- 
mings,  and  oth- 
er authorities 
closely  connect- 
ed with  various 
phases  of  the 
dairy  industry. 

For  it  must 
be  understood 
that  this  Coun- 
cil is  not  an  or- 
ganiza  t  i  o  n  of 
dairymen  alone. 
Included  among 
its  active  mem- 
bers are  pure- 
bred breeders, 
commercial  dai- 
rymen, manu- 
facturers of  but- 
ter, cheese,  ice 
cream  and  con- 
densed milk,  re- 
tail distributors, 
dealers  of  dairy 

produce,  machinery  and  equipment,  millers  and  bankers.  And  among  the 
associate  members  are  educators,  health  officers,  officials  of  women's  clubs, 
civic  bodies,  labor  organizations,  and  retail  food  distributors.  For  are  not 
all  of  these  individuals  interested  in  dairy  products  somewhere  along  the 
line  from  producer  to  consumer? 

The  Council  is  not  a  producing,  manufacturing,  or  selling  organization. 
Its  work  is  purely  educational  and  legislative.  It  does  not  compete  with 
any  existing  organizations,  but  instead  includes  all  of  them  in  its  member- 
ship and  works  for  the  good  of  all.  Its  work  is  conducted  along  three  main 
lines:  first,  educating  the  public  to  the  food  value  of  dairy  products  and 
increasing  their  consumption;  second,  helping  the  dairyman  to  increase 
production,  reduce  expenses  and  enlarge  his  profits;  third,  providing  a 
common  meeting  ground,  or  forum,  where  all  the  different  interests  de- 
pendent upon  the  dairy  cow  or  benefited  by  the  use  of  her  products  may 
meet  together,  air  their  grievances  and  adjust  their  differences. 

A  Nation- Wide  Movement. 
This  is  not  a  new,  untried  scheme.   The  California  Dairy  Council  is  affil- 


iated with  the  National  Dairy  Council,  which  was  organized  in  Chicago 
November  5,  1915.  There  are  a  large  number  of  State  councils  and  most 
excellent  work  has  already  been  done  by  many  of  them.  In  Des  Moines,  at 
end  of  the  first  week  of  an  advertising  campaign,  the  dairies  reported  in- 
creases of  from  7  to  20  per  cent  in  the  amount  of  milk  sold,  and  the  con- 
sumption of  cottage  cheese  increased  over  500  per  cent.  In  Minneapolis  the 
campaign  was  carried  right  to  the  schools,  and  50,000  children  were  shown 
the  relative  comparisons  of  dairy  products  and  other  foods.  The  parents' 
and  teach ers'  associations  were  included;  exhibits  were  placed  in  depart- 
ment store  windows;  posters  were  hung  in  conspicuous  places,  and  educa- 
tional films  were  shown  in  125  moving-picture  houses.  In  Milwaukee  a 
practical  comparison  was  made  of  children  receiving  plenty  of  milk  and 
those  having  very  little  or  none,  and  the  former  were  found  to  be  in  much 

better  physical 
and  mental  con- 
dition. In  De- 
troit a  campaign 
increased  the 
consumption  of 
milk  20  per  cent 
and  buttermilk 
50  per  cent.  In 
Seattle  a  "Dairy 
Day"  was  held, 
which  resulted 
in  an  increased 
consumption  of 
dairy  products, 
and  later  on  the 
school  authori- 
ties arranged  to 
supply  milk  to 
pupils  who 
needed  it.  Won- 
derful results 
followed.  Rest- 
less pupils  be- 
c  a  m  e  quiet; 
there  was  in- 
creased atten- 
tion to  their 
studies ;  and  at 
the  clinics  it  de- 
veloped that 
they  were  build- 
ing up  physi- 
cally- 

The  Start  in 
California. 


The  cow  is  a  most  wonderful  laboratory.    She  takes  the  grasses  of  the  pasture  and  the  roughage  of  the  field  and  converts  them   into  a 
most  perfect  food  for  man.    In  that  food  there  is  a  mysterious  something  which  scientists  have  found  essential  to  the  highest  health  of 
the  human  race,  and  which  can  be  found  nowhere  else.    Men  have  sought   the   fabied   Fountain    of    Youth    for   centuries.     The  nearest 
approach  to  it  is  the  udder  of  the  cow.    Without  her  products  children  languish,  the  vigor  of  the  adult  declines,  and  the  vitality  of  the 
human  race  runs  low. — Frank  O.  Lowden,  Governor  of  Illinois. 


At  the  recent 
meeting  of  the 
California  Dairy 
Council  plans 

for  the  coming  months  were  outlined,  and  very  soon  a  campaign  will  be 
started  similar  to  those  which  have  proved  so  successful  in  other  States. 
Capital  will  be  made  of  the  knowledge  that  has  recently  been  brought  to 
light  by  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  and  others  regarding  the  food  value  of  milk, 
and  it  will  be  persistently  kept  before  the  public  through  all  available 
channels  of  publicity.  Dr.  McCollum  has  found  that  dairy  products  contain 
a  vitamine  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  proper  maintenance  of 
human  life,  and  that  persons  when  deprived  of  it  become  weak,  torpid  and 
prone  to  disease.  He  has  found,  too,  that  milk  is  one  of  the  best  all-around 
foods  for  adults  as  well  as  children- 

The  movement  to  increase  the  consumption  of  dairy  products  has  begun 
and  the  work  will  be  done,  just  as  successfully  as  it  was  done  by  the  citrus 
people  in  increasing  the  per  capita  consumption  of  oranges  71  per  cent  in 
ten  years  with  only  a  21  per  cent  increase  in  population.  When  the  plans 
outlined  at  the  recent  conference  are  put  through  the  value  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts will  be  so  raised  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  that  they  will  consume 
them  liberally,  and  will  pay  a  price  which  will  give  the  dairymen  a  suf- 
ficent  margin  of  pront 
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EDITORIAL. 


EDITORIAL  PRIVILEGE. 

We  desire  to  inform  our  readers  briefly  of 
the  work  of  a  facile  liar,  who  is  now  infesting 
the  California  countryside  in  the  interest  of  a 
rival  journal.  We  are  informed  by  several 
subscribers  that  this  slick  slanderer  is  mani- 
festing particular  interest  in  our  personal  ca- 
reer and  freely  sharing  with  the  public  his 
ideas  of  our  achievements.  Sometimes  he 
merely  mournfully  pictured  us  as  being  now 
■  retired  to  well-earned  seclusion,  while  a 
bunch  of  play-writers  has  been  secured  by  the 
publisher  to  keep  this  journal  going.  Some- 
times— 

"The  big  round  tears 

Coursed  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 

In  piteous  chase." 
—as  he  reported  us  dead  and  sobbed  some 
comfort  from  the  retention  of  our  name  at 
the  head  of  the  editorial  columns  as  a  fitting 
decoration  of  our  tomb!  These  and  other 
slanders  concerning  the  re-issue  of  our  hor- 
ticultural books  are  being  circulated  by  this 
glib  calumniator  to  rob  this  journal  of  its 
good  name  and  to  divert  from  it  the  increas- 
ing patronage  and  support  which  are  now 
naturally  flowing  to  it  as  the  recognition  of 
nearly  half  a  century  of  service  in  the  promo- 
tion of  California  farmers  and  farming  "in- 
terests. It  is  very  coarse  lying,  because»it  is 
common  experience  that  an  institution  like 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  will  continue  and 
will  grow  in  popularity  because  of  the  value 
of  the  work  it  is  doing  and  no  misrepresenta- 
tion can  prevail  against  it.  So  far  as  our 
personal  connection  with  this  work  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  very  silly  lying,  because  every- 
one knows  that  the  onward  course  of  an  effi- 
cient public  journal  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  limitations  of  any  individual.  Still,  as 
this  freak  falsifier  seems  to  think  that  he  can 
get  away  with  some  swag  by  lying  about  this 
writer,  we  desire  to  state  frankly  that  we 
have  never  before  done  as  much  work  for 
these  columns  as  we  are  doing  now,  nor  have  • 
we  ever  had  such  keen  delight  and  satisfac- 
tion in  doing  it.  And  while,  of  course,  we 
know  no  more  than  any  other  man  knows, 
how  soon  we  may  have  use  for  a  monument 
and  an  inscription,  the  prospect  clearly  is 
that  we  shall  be  gaily  carrying  on  with  this 
popular  endeavor  long  after  the  moral  per- 
vert who  is  slandering  us  enters  into  his  rest 
in  some  county  jail.  We  claim  the  privilege 
of  asking  our  readers  to  take  note  of  his  per- 
formances and  help  protect  the  people  from 
being  imposed  upon  by  them. 


PRUNES,  10  CENTS 


THE  PREENING  OF  THE  PRUNE. 

A  S  WE  glided  along  the  tessellated  aisle  of  our 
*  *  favorite  cafeteria  the  other  morning  and 
were  just  beginning  to  wireless  to  our  willing  heart 
the  glad  welcome  which  suffused  the  faces  of  the 
dispensing  damsels  behind  the  rows  of  overflowing 
trenchers,  we  happened  to  catch  the  burning  gaze 
of  the  particularly  queenly  wielder  of  the  mush- 
ladle — which,  of  course,  caused  our  glance  to  fall 
modestly  and  enquiringly.  As  our  vision  sank  from 
the  conflagration  aforesaid,  we  started  with  a 
thrill  as  our  new  line  of  sight  pierced  this  price- 
card: 


And  there  they  surely  were:  five  stewed  prunes 
of  the  60-70  variety  nearly  submerged  in  a  sea  of 
gory  goo,  offered  to  the  public  at  this  exalted  rate, 
while  saucers  of  apple-sauce  and  other  pomological 
slumgullions  were  priced  at  6  cents,  and  whole 
bananas,  halves  of  orange  and  grapefruit,  and  slices 
of  pineapple  were  also  available  at  the  lower  fig- 
ure! Our  delight  in  our  attractive  environment 
was  forgotten:  all  our  senses  and  our  discriminat- 
ing judgment  ceased  to  act  as  we  stood  in  wrapt 
adoration  of  the  exalted  prune!  Here  was  an  or- 
ganism, once  held  common  and  lowly,  pinnacled 
above  all  the  fruity  host!  Here  were  five  small 
plums  such  as  grow  in  our  backyard  and  are  easily 
cured  in  the  sun  on  the  roof  of  our  henhouse,  out- 
valuing all  the  other  fruits — even  those  which 
come  from  beyond  the  seas  and  have  braved  all 
Maskewian  terrors  in  their  approach.  It  seemed 
beyond  credence  that  the  prune,  after  serving  so 
long  as  the  symbol  of  dietary  monotony  and  inepti- 
tude, that  nice  but  rather  naughty  Mary  Pickford, 
when  impersonating  a  foundling  in  an  orphanage 
could  only  describe  her  life  as  "just  one  darn  long 
prune,"  should  have  attained  such  cafeterial  queen- 
ship  of  all  the  fruits.  And  yet.  so  it  was:  the  day 
of  the  prune  has  dawned,  or,  as  we  may  say.  the 
prune  has  turned! 

THE  USES  OF  ADVERSITY. 

"Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity,"  sang  the  Bard 
of  Avon — and  obviously  thus  they  should  be  when 
adversity  strikes  a  cured  prune,  which  is  often 
more  than  one-half  sugar.  But  sweeter  far  than 
the  millions  of  pounds  of  saccharine  substances 
which  the  depression  of  prune  prices  made  widely 
available  for  the  nourishment  and  medication  of 
the  world,  Were  the  uses  of  adversity  which  made 
prune  producers  conscious  of  the  fact  that  they  had 
attained  to  the  achievement  of  a  great  industry, 
and  that  it  was  up  to  them  to  be  more  than 
pickers,  prickers,  dippers  and  spreaders  of  plums 
with  which  packers  and  jobbers  waxed  wealthy 
while  they  themselves,  though  actual  producers  of 
the  wealth,  fared  worse  than  hirelings.  It  was  ad- 
versity indeed  and  it  required  more  than  two  dec- 
ades of  consecutive,  though  not  well-connected,  co- 
operative efforts  to  escape  from  the  clouds  of  it. 
However,  the  day  of  fair  returns  to  producers 
dawned  upon  the  crop  of  1915,  through  the  efforts 
of  the  Prune  Growers'  Committee,  and  full  day  fol- 
lowed in  the  achievement^  of  the  Prune  and  Apri- 
cot Growers'  Association.  In  this  way  the  uses  of 
adversity  became  sweet — for  it  was  the  very  hard- 
ness of  the  yoke  of  commercial  bondage  which 
nerved  the  prune  producers  to  throw  it  off.  And 
it  happened  to  have  been  done  just  at  the  most  op- 
portune moment,  for  through  the  work  of  the  Asso- 
ciation the  upward  course  of  prices,  which  war  de- 
mands caused,  yielded  its  net  returns  to  the 
growers  of  prunes  and  not  to  the  gamblers  therein. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  over-draw  the  hardships 
which  the  war  would  have  brought  to  producers 
had  it  not  been  for  their  co-operative  organization. 
In  1915  it  saved  them  from  a  slump  which  dealers 
declared  the  exclusion  from  the  European  markets 
would  inevitably  occasion.  In  the  three  following 
years  producers  would  probably  have  netted  only 
pitiably  because  between  the  increasing  cost  of 
labor  and  supplies  and  the  unyielding  pressure  of 
the  packers  to  secure  the  crop,  the  growers  would 
have  gone  through  three  crop  years  as  limp  over- 
alls emerge  from  the  mangle  of  a  steam  laundry — 
with  gaping  fundaments  and  pockets  full  of  buttons. 
Quite  in  contrast  has  been  the  joyous,  whole-seated 
prune-grower  since  he  learned  to  do  his  own  sell- 
ing as  well  as  producing.  The  whole  aspect  of  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  has  taken  on  new  colors — as, 
perhaps,  the  map  of  Europe  will  assume  them  un- 
der the  beneficent  application  of  the  league  of  na- 
tions covenant!  The  producers  are  learning  to 
defend  themselves  against  autocratic  rule  from 
both  below  and  above.  New  light  and  life  are  to  be 
discerned  all  through  the  countryside.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  if  the  observers  on  Mt.  Ham- 
ilton will  train  their  instruments  downward  they 
will  discover  many  more  shooting  stars  on  the  floor 
of  the  valley  below,  as  the  headlights  of  the  pros- 
perous prune  growers  flash  their  beams  through 
the  tree-bordered,  rural  highways,  than  they  can 


descry  in  the  midnight  skies  above  them.  And  ii 
the  astronomers  above  will  listen  as  well  as  look 
they  will  also  become  aware  that  the  tinkle  of  the 
tin-lizzies,  in  which  the  growers  fly  from  the  movie- 
palaces  of  San  Jose  to  their  orchard.homes,  actually 
fills  the  whole  valley  with  melody  more  cheering 
and  humanly  comprehensible  than  the  music  of 
the  spheres.  "Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity" — 
but  one  must  learn  how  to  use  it! 

WHAT  ADVERSITY  DID  FOR  PRUNES. 

Prune  growers  were  at  the  bottom  of  their  ad- 
versity in  1900.  The  more  prunes  a  man  had  on 
his  trees  the  worse  off  he  was  because  he  was 
tempted  to  pay  out  money  to  gather  and  cure 
them,  which  he  never  could  Vecover.  We  remem- 
ber listening  to  a  man  who  had  done  it  and  we  tried 
to  change  the  current  of  his  gloom  by  asking  if 
he  could  not  do  better  with  the'large  sizes  at  least. 
"Oh,  yes,"  he  said,  "I  like  the  large  sizes  a  little 
better.  In  this  delightful  fall  weather  I  am  sleep- 
ing out  in  the  yard  and  I  keep  a  box  of  large 
prunes  near  the  head  of  my  cot  The  cats  bother 
me  some  with  their  moonlight  sonatas  and  I  can 
throw  a  big  prune  straighter  than  a  small  one. 
Yes,  on  the  whole,  the  big  ones  do  a  little  better 
for  me." 

It  was  a  slough  of  adversity,  and  yet — have  you 
ever  studied  a  mudhole  at  a  point  where  a  newly 
cut  roadway  has  hit  upon  a  little  spring:  how  the 
traffic  churns  the  dirt  into  a  bog  which  all  moving 
things  skirt  around  if  possible.    Have  you  noticed 
how  there  will  seem  to  be  a  little  thrill  in  the 
water  at  some  point,  and  perhaps  a  few  bubbles 
rising  to  the  surface?   And  have  you  watched  un- 
|  til  there  came  at  that  point  a  clearing  in  the 
|  the  water  through  which  you  could  see  the  spring 
I  discharging  now  and  then  its  pure  contents  and 
constantly  widening  its  sphere  of  influence  until 
|  if  no  disturbance  intervenes,  the  mudhole  becomes 
:t  crystal  pond?    It  was  adversity  which  sent  the 
plow-point  into  the  natural  channel  through  which 
a  little  trickle  of  water  was  pushing  along  beneath 
the  surface.    It  was  a  use  of  adversity  which 
sweetened  the  pond  and  disclosed  an  opportunity 
for  later  work  to  lead  the  water  to  serve  some 
beneficent  wayside  purpose. 

It  was  the  adversity  of  1900  which  pointed  out 
the  way  to  the  prosperity  beginning  with  the 
achievement  by  the  Prune  Growers'  Committee  of 
1915.  It  was  not  a  revelation  of  purpose  or  of 
method;  they  were  born  to  the  small  local  co-oper- 
ations which  preceded  the  disaster  of  nineteen 
years  ago.  It  was  not  a  demonstration  of  success, 
for  the  outcome  of  the  effort  of  1900  was  at  the  time 
a  calamity  and  was  followed  by  a  decade  and  a 
half  of  discouragement  and  depression.  The  adver- 
sity of  that  year  was  crushing,  but  the  last  uses  of 
it  were  sweet 

THE  PERILS  OF  PROSPERITY. 

So  far  as  we  can  now  remember,  no  poet  has 
ever  found  any  candy  in  the  uses  of  prosperity. 
Both  poets  and  preachers  seem  to  regard  them  as 
dangers  and  menaces  to  the  soul — even  though  they 
do  describe  them  sometimes  as  possible  joys  to  the 
mind  and  body  of  a  man.  Prosperity  seems  to 
have  about  the  same  relations  to  prunes.  When 
there  are  so  many  prunes  in  sight  and  so  few  or- 
ders for  them  that  packers  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  call  a  grower  by  his  front  name,  the 
growers  go  off  by  themselves  and  do  something  for 
themselves.  When  there  are  few  prunes  visible  and 
many  orders  for  them,  the  packers  go  after  them 
with  racing  super-sixes  and  the  growers,  who  the 
previous  year  denounced  all  packers  as  land- 
pirates,  are  apt  to  be  swinging  on  their  gates  as 
they  approach,  with  fingertips  pointing  to  their  lips 
— like  merry  maidens  waiting  to  be  wooed.  Such 
are  the  perils  of  prosperity.  Growers  who  fore- 
swore the  packers  when  prices  pinched  are  apt  to 
forget  their  oaths  and  signatures  when  buyers  offer 
them  fractions  above  whatever  price  their  associa- 
tion shall  fix  and  allow  themselves  to  be  tempted 
to  break  their  agreements  and  to  be  led  captive 
as  Timothy  describes  it,  like  "silly  women  laden 
with  sins,  led  away  with  divers  lusts." 

Such  are  the  weaknesses  of  mankind  that  adver- 
sity draws  ordinary  men  of  similar  sufferings  and 
necessities  together  and  prosperity  spreads  them 
apart — even  though  it  was  united  action  born  of 
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WHAT  ARE  YOU  DOING? 

We  have  a  number  of  men  who  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  our  circulation  department,  looking  after  our 
renewals  and  securing  new  subscribers.  They  enjoy 
the  work  and  are  making  good  money. 

We  can  use  a  few  more  men,  and  if  you  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  your  present  work  and  feel  that  you  can 
earn  more  money,  perhaps  we  have  just  what  yon  are 
looking  for.  Anyway,  it  won't  do  any  harm  to  inves- 
tigate. 

So  if  you  have  an  automobile  and  are  free  to  travel; 
if  you  are  not  afraid  of  hard  work,  and  believe  that 
you  can  successfully  present  our  paper  to  the  people, 
write  us  about  yourself  and  we  will  give  you  full  par- 
ticulars. 


adversity  which  created  the  prosperity.  It  is  not 
that  way  with  deep-thinking,  resolute  men,  for 
when  they  unite  to  secure  prosperity  for  them- 
selves the  attainment  of  it  binds  them  more  closely 
together — until  the  courts  are  invoked  to  un- 
scramble them.  All  our  co-operative  marketing 
associations  have  in  some  form  or  other  encoun- 
tered the  disintegrating  tendency  of  their  own  suc- 
cesses. This  is  because  all  co-operations  include 
many  people  who  do  not  think  or  see  deeply,  and 
therefore  do  not  discern  that  the  currents  of  trade 
may  be  under-cutting  the  abutments  on  the  pros- 
perity bank  of  the  very  bridge  which  carried  them 
over  to  it.  Fortunately,  this  weakness  of  the  flesh 
has  not  been  able  to  undermine  the  spirit  of  our 
great  agricultural  co-operations  so  that  disaster 
has  befallen  them,  but  such  weakness  has  always 
limited  their  operations  and  successes,  and  reso- 
lute effort  has  always  been  necessary  to  safeguard 
their  own  victories  and  to  prevent  the  irresolute 
from  yielding  to  temptations  which,  if  freely  in- 
dulged in,  would  plunge  their  whole  outfits  into  the 
stream  of  disorganization  and  cause  their  industries 
to  cantilever  again  from  the  adversity  side. 

THE  PRUNE   MUST   REACH  NEW 
OBJECTIVES. 

The  California  prune  interest  is  great,  produc- 
tive and  widespread  throughout  the  State.  The 
beautiful  Santa  Clara  valley,  in  which  it  was  first 
domiciled  and  which  now  supplies  more  than  half 
its  production,  will  not  be  in  the  future  so  prepon- 
deratingly  its  habitation  and  warehouse — if  prune- 
growers  maintain  the  mastery  of  its  trade  as  they 
have  during  the  last  five  years.  In  fact  the  prune 
industry  promises  to  encompass  all  the  valleys  of 
the  State,  both  coast  and  interior,  and  to  be  larger 
and  more  wide-spread  than  any  other  fruit  spe- 
cialty of  California.  It  can  successfully  use  lands 
which  many  other  fruits  refuse  and  at  the  same 
time  profitably  use  lands  which  delight  most 
of  them.  It  has  advantages  over  most  other 
fruits  in  greater  ease  and  economy  in  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  tree  and  in 
the  gathering  and  preparation  of  its  product, 
and  it  has  wider  scope  and  opportunity  in 
the  marketing  thereof.  It  has  only  one  rival  in  the 
ambition  to  world-recognition  as  a  staple  food — 
and  that  is  the  raisin,  which  can  claim  no  such 
breadth  of  adaptation  to  local  producing  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  climate.  It  is  therefore  in  a  glo- 
rious pomological  and  industrial  sense  that  it  may 
ere  long  appear  to  the  outside  world  that  Califor- 
nia is  "just  one  darn  long  prune"! 

For  the  attainment  of  these  objectives  it  is  in- 
dispensable that  the  State  at  large  consider  the 
prune  as  its  own  affair,  and  lend  its  full  influence 
to  the  promotion  of  its  production  and  the  prosper- 
ity of  its  producers  and  the  prevention  of  the  perils 
which  that  very  prosperity  seems  to  invite.  We  re- 
cently cited,  in  the  columns  devoted  to  the  fruit  in- 
terests, the  fact  that  the  directors  of  the  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers'  Association  had  announced  that 
to  continue  its  successful  work  and  to  enforce  its 
option  to  handle  the  crops  of  1920  and  1921,  it  must 
be  entrusted  with  a  greater  proportion  of  those 
coming  crops  than  it  now  has  signed  up.  This  does 
not  mean  that  its  support  is  actually  less  than  it 
has  been.  The  courts  will  render  that  impossible. 
But  it  will  be  relatively  less;  that  is,  it  will  have 
a  less  percentage  of  the  whole  crop  because  so 
large  an  acreage  of  trees  too  young  to  be  signed 
up  in  1917,  is  coming  into  bearing.  The  planting 
of  prunes  has  been  very  large  during  the  last  few 
years;  planters  have  fairly  looted  the  nurseries  of 
prune  trees.  Trees  which  will  be  bearing  during 
the  two  years  following  1919  should  be  signed  up 
this  year.  New  growers  should  understand  that 
the  fact  that  they  are  now  glad  that  they  have  such 
trees  rests  directly  upon  the  other  fact  that  packers 
are  now  the  servants  of  the  industry,  as  they  should 
be,  and  not  masters  of  it.  Old  growers  who  have 
unsigned  trees  coming  on  and  may  think  it  will 
be  fun  to  have  the  fruit  from  such  trees  to  gamble 
with,  while  the  Association  sees  to  it  that  the  wheel 
is  flung  fairly,  should  realize  that  such  gambling 
is  an  industrial  crime,  because  indulgence  in  it 
may  turn  them  back  to  throwing  the  packers' 
loaded  dice  on  a  curing  tray — just  as  they  did  in 
the  days  of  their  adversity.    It  has  been  the  for- 


tunate experience  of  other  California  co-operative 
selling  that  each  time  they  have  renewed  contracts 
they  have  covered  a  greater  percentage  of  the  prod- 
uct. This  is  what  the  Prune  Association  should  be 
enabled  to  do  through  new  and  extended  member- 
ships. Prune-selling  is  not  likely  to  be  always  as 
joyful  as  it  has  been  during  the  last  two  years  and 
only  competent  growers'  control  of  increasing 
amounts  of  coming  crops  can  make  it  as  joyful  as 
it  can  be.  There  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  thought 
and  discussion  of  this  matter,  but  when  the  Asso- 
ciation announces  what  increased  acreage  it  will 
require  to  be  signed  up  before  it  will  proceed  to 
take  up  its  two  years'  option  following  this  year's 
crop,  every  grower  ought  to  be  ready  to  exercise 
his  judgment  on  the  proposition.  The  crowd  is 
getting  too  large  to  be  covered  by  the  old  umbrella. 
If  a  good  stiff-ribbed  canopy  is  not  provided  by 
larger  co-operation  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  the 
driving  storms,  which  must  be  reasonably  expected, 
a  good  many  growers  may  awaken  to  find  their 
coat-tails  wet! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Wrong  at  the  Root. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Santa  Rosa  Beauty 
plums  three  years  old.  The  plums  are  beginning 
to  ripen.  I  noticed  the  leaves  beginning  to  wilt 
and  I  dug  down  around  the  roots  and  found  they 
are  diseased.  I  am  sending  you  a  twig.  Please 
tell  me  what  the  trouble  is  and  what  can  I  do  for 
it? — Novato. 

The  twigs  only  show  that  they  have  not  been 
properly  supplied  with  sap  to  make  good  growth 
and  that  the  foliage  is  now  wilting  and  the  fruit 
shriveling  for  the  same  reason.  The  trouble  has 
probably  existed  since  the  tree  was  planted,  foi 
last  year's  growth  was  slim  and  scant  and  this 
year's  has  only  poor  leaves  and  failing  fruit. 
Something  in  the  soil  is  wrong  and  has  been  for 
some  time.  It  may  be  that  there  is  too  much  saline 
matter  or  that  standing  water  in  the  winter  has 
caused  root  rot,  although  the  soil  may  now  be  too 
dry.  It  looks  either  as  though  the  soil  is  inhospit- 
able to  fruit  trees  or  the  root  upon  which  the  tree 
was  worked  in  the  nursery  is  not  adapted  to  con- 
ditions which  perhaps  other  roots  might  endure. 

Currant  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  some  leaves  and 
currants  to  see  if  you  can  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
them.  They  are  infested  with  a  small  green  bug 
that  takes  them  every  year. — E.  V.  S.,  Merrillville. 

The  small  green  bug  which  you  mention  is  an 
aphis  or  plant  louse.  It  can  me  killed  by  spray- 
ing as  soon  as  you  see  the  first  of  them  early  in  the 
spring — using  soap  and  tobacco  wash  with  a 
sprayer  which  can  be  shot  against  the  under  sides  of 
the  leaves.  The  treatment  must  be- repeated  to  kill 
later  hatchings  in  a  week  or  ten  days.  Your  leaves 
show  also  mildew,  which  is  checked  my  sulphur- 
ing as  soon  as  seen.  The  berries  show  the  work  of 
the  currant  fruit-fly  which  lays  eggs  in  the  fruit 
which  hatch  into  grubs  feeding  inside  the  berry. 
This  is  a  very  hard  pest  to*  overcome.  These  flies 
rise  from  the  ground  where  they  emerge  from  pupae 
which  remain  in  the  soil  through  the  winter.  The 
pupae  are  destroyed  or  exposed  by  cultivation.  To 
dig  up  the  ground  several  times  during  the  winter 
or  early  spring  and  allow  the  fowls  to  work  it  over 
will  largely  reduce  the  numbers  of  flies  and  their 
injury  to  the  fruit. 

Blemishes  on  Rose  Leaves. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  leaves  taken  from 
my  rose  bushes.  >Can  you  advise  me  what,  this 
blight  is  and  what  to  do  for  it?  I  havo  tried  sul- 
phur but  without  results. — A.  M.  R.,  Cbico. 

The  leaves  show  signs  of  mildew,  which  causes 
discoloratlons  of  grayish  hues  over  considerable 
areas  of  the  leaf.  This  trouble  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  checked  by  your  sulphuring  or  by  the  in- 
creasing heat  and  dryness  of  the  summer  air.  There 
are  also  black  blemishes  on  other  leaves  which  are 
quite  definite  but  of  irregular  outline.  The  two  oc- 
currences have  no  clear  relation  to  each  other. 
These  black  blemishes  affect  but  one  side  of  the 
leaf  and  do  not  penetrate  the  tissue  so  as  to  af- 
fect the  other  side  at  all.  They  are  not  recogniz- 
able as  signs  of  any  fungus  blight  or  insect  at- 


tack, and  are  probably  only  local  and  negligible 
though  they  have  a  very  threatening  appearance. 
Keep  the  bushes  well  watered  and  manured  so 
they  can  make  plenty  of  other  leaves  to  serve 
growth  purposes. 

Figs,  Peaches  and  Peas. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  thinking  about  setting  out 
either  peach  or  figs  the  coming  season  and  would 
like  to  have  your  opinion,  and  how  far  trees  should 
be  apart.  I  would  like  to  raise  peas  for  seed  be- 
tween the  trees.  What  is  the  best  variety  to  use. 
the  proper  time  to  plant,  and  how?  This  place  can 
be  irrigated. — A.  F.  K.,  Ripon. 

We  would  not  plant  fig  trees  nearer  than  32 
feet,  and  unless  we  were  very  sure  whether  we 
wanted  peaches  or  figs  we  would  be  tempted  to 
plant  both  at  20  feet  distances — alternating  the 
rows  both  ways  so  that  we  could  take  out  the 
peaches  later  and  have  the  figs  at  40  feet.  The 
common  field  pea  will  do  well  if  planted  in  the  fall 
as  soon  as  the  soil  is  deeply  wet.  Plant  in  drills 
2VZ  feet  apart  for  horse  cultivation.  If  you  wish  to 
try  garden  peas  for  seed  get  a  contract  with  a 
wholesale  seed  dealer  and  plant  the  kind  he  wishes 
to  buy. 

A  Mole  in  a  Berry  Row. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  method  of  getting 
rid  of  moles  at  the  roots  of  raspberries?  They  seem 
to  travel  from  one  end  of  the  row  to  the  other  and 
go  back  again,  as  I  only  have  one  row,  and  every 
time  I  look  the  same  line  is  there. — H.  F.  G-,  Gar- 
dena. 

You  can  get  that  mole  if  you  will  take  time  and 
think  hard  enough — for  a  man  has  a  larger  brain 
than  a  mole.  You  can  wait  and  watch  until  you  see 
the  ground  rising  as  he  goes  along  and  throw  him 
out  with  a  spade,  or  you  can  buy  a  mole-trap,  press 
down  his  gallery  gently  and  set  the  trap  carefully 
so  next  time  he  comes  along  and  lifts  up  the 
ground  which  you  pressed  down  he  will  set  off  the 
trap  and  get  a  prod  in  his  back.  Or  you  can  spade 
up  the  ground  along  the  row  deeply  and  fine  the 
soil  loosely  so  that  it  will  keep  falling  in  on  him 
and  he  will  get  tired  of  trying  to  make  a  tunnel  in 
which  worms  and  grubs  will  gather.  A  mole  does 
not  make  a  tunnel  to  get  to  plants  and  places  as  a 
gopher  does.  He  is  setting  a  trap  of  his  own  to 
catch  grubs  and  does  not  like  to  be  digging  all  the 
time.  He  does  not  hurt  your  plants  intentionally. 
He  may  lift  them  up  or  he  may  cut  off  the  roots 
to  get  the  right  of  way  for  his  tunnel,  but  he  may- 
pay  for  that  by  saving  other  plants  from  ground 
insects  which  he  is  hunting  for.  Still,  he  does  dry 
out  plants  by  allowing  too  much  air  to  get  at  the 
under-soil  through  his  tunnels,  and  no  one  likes  to 
see  his  piles  of  tailings  rising  among  one's  plants 
or  on  one's  lawn,  because  it  looks  like  shiftless  gar- 
dening. But  the  mole  is  not  easy  to  get  rid  of. 
He  knows  a  few  things  better  than  you  do,  unless 
you  learn  them  by  close  watching  and  hard  think- 
ing. When  you  learn  to  know  them  as  well  as  he 
does,  and  learn  a  few  other  things  which  he  does 
not  know,  you  have  you  chance  to  beat  him.  A 
man  can  do  that  if  he  has  time  and  patience 
enough — for  a  man  has  a  larger  brain  than  a 
mole.  Besides,  the  mole  is  blind!  Will  you  stand  it 
to  be  robbed  of  your  peace  of  mind  by  a  blind  bur- 
glar? 

California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  July  8,  1019. 

Rainfall  Temperature 


Past    Seasonal    Normal  ,  —  , 

Stations —  Week    To  Date    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   00  .00  .04  62  48 

Red  Bluff   00  .00  .00  104  62 

Sacramento   00  .00  .00  104  50 

San  Francisco  01  .01  .00  78  48 

San  Jose  00  .00  .00  96  46 

Fresno   00  .00  .00  106  58 

San  Luis  Obispo   .  .     .00  .00  .01  86  44 

Los  Angeles  00  .00  .00  86  56 

San  Diego  00  .00  .00  76  60 

Reno.  Nevada  00  .00  .02  98  50 

Winnemucea  00  .00  .08  98  50 

Tonopah   00  .00  .08  92  56 
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Departmental  Work  in  Fruit  Growing 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  i.  Fox.) 


Order  and  method  are  the  founda- 
tion of  success  in  armies  and  in  any 
business  undertaking,  big  or  little. 
Without  it  the  small  and  apparently 
unimportant  details  ate  overlooked, 
and  it  is  the  small  details  that  count. 
They  are  like  the  particles  of  sand 
in  a  concrete  block,  unimportant 
taken  singly,  but  in  the  aggregate 
they  knit  the  whole  mass  together  and 
carry  the  load.  Without  them  the  ce- 
ment would  crumble  and  disintegrate. 

The  details  on  a  large  fruit  ranch, 
such  as  the  Limoneira  in  Ventura 
County,  which  we  visited  recently,  are 
innumerable  and  the  whole  enterprise 
is  run  in  departments  with  accred- 
ited heads — whether  they  be  actual 
foremen  or  leading  workmen  or  spe- 
cialists. All  are  responsible  to  one 
head  who,  in  turn,  is  responsible  to 
•the  company. 

The  Largest  Bearing  Lemon 
Orchard. 

The  Limoneira  Ranch  has  the  larg- 
est bearing  plantation  of  lemons  in 
the  world — 850    acres,  half  Lisbons 


Fertilization  of  Citrus. 

We  saw  many  carloads  of  baled 
bean  straw  bordering  the  orchards, 
ready  to  be  carted  out  and  applied  as 
a  dressing.  J.  D.  Cuthbertson,  the 
superintendent,  said  that  years  when 
the  bean  straw  has  been  spoiled  by 
rain  it  can  be  bought  for  from  $3  to 
$4  a  ton  and  up  to  $10.  Manure  is 
laid  down  at  the  ranch  at  $4  a  ton 
and  is  applied  at  the  rate  of  ten  tons 
per  year  per  acre.  A  cover  crop  Is 
raised  in  addition  to  this.  Mr.  Cuth- 
bertson said,  "I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  effect  of  all  this  organic  matter 
incorporated  with  the  soil  is  as  bene- 
ficial to  its  physical  as  to  its  me- 
chanical condition  and  plant  food 
value,  or,  in  other  words,  it  assists 
the  trees  by  providing  the  best  sani- 
tary and  assimilating  conditions  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  more  respon- 
sive to  the  cultural  work  of  tools. 
With  regard  to  cover  crops,  I  know 
that  if  they  are  left  too  late,  so  as  to 
harden  the  texture,  it  frequently  re- 
tards the  spring  growth  and  shows  in 


A  small  part  of  one  of  the  Mexican  villages  on  the  Limoneira  Ranch.    Some  of  these  groups 
meander  along  beneath  the  trees  along  the  bank  of  a  creek. 


and  half  Eurekas,  sold  under  brands 
that  have  been  in  use  for  20  years. 
The  soil  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam  with 
enough  clay  in  it  to  give  good  capil- 
larity, but  friable  and  easy  to  work. 
It  is  high  in  nitrogen  and  is  kept  sup- 
plied with  humus  by  the  application 
of  manure  and  bean  straw  and  the 
growing  of  cover  crops.  We  noticed 
one  young  plantation  of  alternate 
oranges  and  lemons  with  beans  plant- 
ed between  the  rows.  Two  years  ago 
the  interplanting  yielded  two  tons  of 
beans  to  the  acre  and  the  soil  is  im- 
proved. For  irrigation  is  very  regu- 
lar and  the  soil  moisture  kept  at  as 
equable  a  point  as  possible. 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Men  who  applied  ARCA- 
DIAN Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia to  their  grain  are  be 
I  ning  to  reap  the  profits. 


!gin- 


ARCADIAX  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia is  for  sale  by:  CALIFORNIA: 
San  Franclxco;  Hawaiian  Fertil- 
izer Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fer- 
tilizing Co.,  Pacific  Guano  &  Fer- 
tilizer Co.,  Westenn  Meat  Co.j 
California  Fertilizer  Works,  Los 
Anucl.  s;  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertil- 
izer Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fer- 
tilizing Co.,  Agricultural  Chemi- 
cal Works.  Hauser  Packing  Co 
OREUO\:  North  Portland:  Lnion 
Meat  Co. 

For  information  as  to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

610  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


the  paler  color  of  the  foliage.  But 
leguminous  cover  crops  are  most  im- 
portant. I  cannot  lay  too  much  stress 
on  that." 

Nitrogenous  Manures. 

"We  put  five  pounds  of  blood  to  the 
tree  this  year  on  mature  trees  in  ad- 
dition to  the  cover  crops.  With  re- 
sard  to  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia  two  or  three  pounds  to 
the  tree  is  enough  at  any  one  appli- 
cation— we  found  that  out.  We  gave 
this  block  a  heavy  dose  one  year  and 
it  resulted  not  only  in  paling  of  the 
foliage  but  a  dying  back  df  the  twigs. 
You  can  see  here  how  I  handled  the 
trees  (cutting  back)  and  we  have 
them  in  good  shape  again.  By  giving 
them  no  more  they  gradually  came 
back  to  their  present  healthy  condi- 
tion." 
Irrigation. 

The  drainage  here  is  practically 
perfect  and  the  soil  sufficiently  fine 
to  retain  its  moisture  satisfactorily. 
It  takes  about  ten  miner's  inches  a 
year  and  the  water  is  applied  at  in- 
tervals of  from  five  to  six  weeks 
throughout  the  season.  There  is  any 
quantity  of  water,  part  from  their 
own  watershed,  the  Sespe  and  Little 
Santa  Clara  Creeks.  The  gravity 
system  and  furrows  are  used,  for  the 
grading  was  perfected  before  plant- 
ing. Tractors  and  heavy  tools  do  the 
main  of  the  heavy  work  in  the  bot- 
tom, and  are  supplemented  with  mule 
teams.  An  irrigation  boss  superin- 
tends. 

Special  Work.  230  Acres  of  Walnuts. 

A  trained  entomologist  is  kept  here 
to  observe  and  deal  with  any  orchard 
pests  as  they  appear.  He  orders  the 
spraying,  fumigation  and  dusting 
when-  needed  and  supervises  the  oper- 
ations. He  also  has  a  very  up-to-date 
insectary  for  the  breeding  of  bene- 
ficial predatory  insects  and  conducts 
their  distribution  in  the  orchards 
wherever  needed — a  responsible  de- 
partment of  which  he  has  entire 
charge.    A  tree  surgeon  is  also  kept 


AMERICAN  BEAUTY  DUST  SPRAYERS 

To  Kill  Red  Spider 

Dust  your  trees  lightly,  but  thoroughly, 
with  fine  dry  sulphur;  do  this  four  times, 
with  five  or  six  days  between  dustings. 
The  cost  is  negligible — less  than  five 
cents  per  tree,  and  you  will  save  crop 
losses,  and  conserve  the  vigor  and  vital- 
ity of  your  trees. 

Tomato  Worm,  Flea  Beetle,  Ktc 

Dust  with  Lead  Arsenate  or  Paris  Green. 
Aphis 

Dust  with  Nicotine  Sulphur  mixture. 
Rust  and  Mildew 
Use  dry  Sulphur  or  Bordeaux. 

Aak   as    about  It. 
Write    Department  "A.** 

One  man  does  from   15  to  25  acres  per  day 

Standard  Size    _  $18.00 

Vineyard  Size  $16.00 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Avenue 
Los  Angeles 


THE  BEST  ORCHARD  TRUCK  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Twenty-five  years  bf  experience  has  taught  me  how. 
AGENT  FOR  DIAMOND  T  MOTOR  TRUCKS. 
Motor  Truck  Bodies  Built  to  Order. 

M.  BROEDEL,  so^r^/Itreet  San  Jose,  Cal. 


THE  HARDIE 

Fruit  Ladders 

The  superiority  of  our  ladders  is  based  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  right  design.  HARDIE 
LADDERS  are  made  of  spruce.  The  war  has 
demonstrated  that  no  lumber  can  be  compared 
with  Oregon  spruce  in  both  strength  and 
'light  weight. 

Our  manufacturing  facilities  enable  us  to 
make  a  uniformly  good  product.  Dealers 
who  handle  the  HARDIE  LADDER  capture 
the  bulk  of  the  trade.  There  is  a  reason.  The 
weight  is  about  3  lbs.  per  ft.  Price  50c  per  ft. 
The  Hardie  Booklet  on  request. 

BRANCH  OF 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co., 

Office:  102.3  Lelghton  Ave.,  Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 


Held  by  a  Grip  of  Steel! 

Where  is  the  weakest  point  in  every  ladder — it's  the  point 
where  each  step  is  fastened  to  the  stile  but  that's  where 
the 

CECURITT 

Ladder 

is  strongest !  Each  step-end  is  held  to  stile  by  a  light 
steel  cuff-bracket  which  forever  eliminates  all  wobble, 
and  makes  the  SECURITY  strongest  where  other  ladders 
are  WEAKEST! 

See  your  dealer's  name  in  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  May  24, 
page  798.  If  your  town  is  not  listed  there  we  will  ship  to 
vou  freight  prepaid  on  approval  two  or  more  ladders  at 
"following  prices:  8- ft..  S5.00;  10-ft..  $6.00;  12-ft..  $7.20. 
Pay  after  you  examine  and  approve  shipment. 

J.  B.  PATTERSON,  MFR. 

70  Franklin  Street,  Oakland,  California 


to  investigate  injury,  repair  and  seal 
cuts,  excise  galls  or  morbid  growth 
and  attend  to  bad  pruning  wounds  in 
the  230  acres  of  walnuts,  which  are 
from  20  to  26  years  old,  as  well  as  the 
other  deciduous  fruit  and  citrus. 
Dusting  the  walnuts  for  aphis  with 


two  power  dusters  was  being  done 
while  we  were  there. 
Orchard  Heating. 

About  600  acres  of  the  lemons  need 
protection  from  frost.  This  is  a  large 
area,  and  to  provide  for  the  handling 
of  the  fuel  oil  two  100,000  gallon  oil 
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SULPHUR 

It  has  been  proven 
and  so  recommend- 
ed by  the  University 
of  California  that 
If  yon  sulphur  your 
grape  vines  and  or- 
chards 6  times  they 
will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand 
Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  also 
EAGLE  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Sonfre, 
packed  In  double 
sacks,  are  the  fluff- 
iest and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that 
money  can  buy;  the 
best  for  vineyards; 
the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes,  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
Impalpable  Powder,  100%  pure.  In 
double  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting  and  mak- 
ing Paste— (Atomic  Sulphur). 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use 
our  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REFINED 
FLOUR  SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish 
yon  this  Sulphur  at  such  a  low  price 
that  It  would  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution  and  net  you  a  profit  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  out  in  labor  for  spray- 
ing your  orchard,  even  If  you  pay  your 
men  94  per  day  for  making  the  solution 
and  applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant 
food,  drill  Into  the  soil  100  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure. 
This  has  Increased  various  crops  up  to 
500%. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Dust,  Dry  Bor- 
deaux, Dusting  Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc. 
And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME- 
SULPHUR  SOLUTION  S3  deg.  Be..  Sul- 
phur Paste,  Nicotine,  Black  Leuf  40, 
etc.  Fungicides  and  Insecticides.  Car- 
ried in  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO 

624  California  St  ,    San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immcdlnte 
shipments.  Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET";  also  booklet  "NEW  USES 
FOR  SULPHUR."  Price-list,  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Please  state  for  what  purpose  you 
nse  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed,  and 
date  of  shipment  preferred 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  871. 


wneer 


Hoofing 

Always  Gives  Satisfaction 

It  will  protect  and  beautify  your 
Home,  Garage,  Barn,  Warehouse 
or  other  buildings  in  a  most  accept- 
able manner.  There  is  a  grade 
made  for  every  purpose. 

PIONEER  suria'fd  SHINGLES 

Mahe  the  Modern  rVoof 

No  maintenance  cost — practically 
fireproof — low  insurance  rate — very 
reasonable  in  first  cost. 

Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

Ask  your  dealer. 

Pioneer  Paper  Co. 

Manufacturers  since  1888 

247-251    South    Los    Angeles  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 


ORGANIC 


FERTILIZERS 


BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send    for    Booklet,    "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells    You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


tanks  are  established  on  an  adjacent 
hill.  The  oil  cars  are  unloaded  into 
a  concrete  tank  at  the  railroad  siding 
below  (for  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  serves) 
and  thence  it  is  pumped  through  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  pipe  to  these  two 
big  reservoirs.  It  gravitates  back 
through  these  delivery  pipes  to  dis- 
tributing points.  These  are  placed 
1,000  feet  apart  to  serve  the  whole 
area  and  the  oil  is  piped  to  these 
standards  with  regulating  gates. 
Packing  and  Shipping. 

The  large  packing  establishment 
needed  by  this  ranch  was  in  full 
swing  when  we  were  there.  They  were 
shiping  three  carloads  of  lemons  a 
day  and  hope  to  ship  up  to  one  car- 
load to  the  acre  from  the  whole  acre- 
age. 

The  Labor  Department, 

The  great  central  group  of  build- 
ings comprise,  in  addition  to  the  pack- 
ing and  curing  houses,  stables,  ware- 
houses, office  buildings,  bungalows 
and  so  forth,  two  large  dormitories 
for  the  unmarried  white  men.  One 
contains  36  rooms  and  another  48,  to- 
gether with  baths,  washrooms,  mod- 
ern toilets,  club  rooms,  etc.  A  sep- 
arate dining  room  is  attached  to  each 
place  separate  from  the  dormitories. 
A  large  amount  of  Mexican  labor  has 
always  been  employed  here.  They  in- 
deed belong  to  the  soil  and  are  good 
workers.  There  are  several  groups  of 
houses  arranged  in  picturesque  colo- 
nies in  different  parts  of  the  ranch, 
the  largest  group  containing  35  cot- 
tages. There  are  about  170  Mexican 
laborers'  cottages  in  all  and  each  one 
has  a  lot  about  40x100  (but  varying 
in  size  to  suit  the  family),  so  that 
they  can  raise  their  own  garden  truck. 
Each  man  thus  has  his  own  home  and 
privacy  yet  the  companionship  that 
the  Latins  crave.  A  neat  school 
stands  at  a  convenient  point  to  ac- 
commodate the  children.  So  that  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  comfort  and  well- 
being  of  all  employes  is  given  due 
thought  and  consideration.  For  har- 
mony and  contentment  are  essential 
to  the  smooth  running  of  any  under- 
taking. There  is  no  room  for  the 
chronic  belly-acher  or  the  yawning 
sun-watcher.  It  is  a  pity  our  new 
quarantine  law  could  not  be  extended 
to  exclude  this  class  of  insect  along 
with  the  other  pests. 


CARNER0S  APPLE  GROWERS'  AS- 
SOCIATION FORMED. 


(Written   for  Pacific   Rural   Press  by  C.  F. 
Honeywell.) 

The  apple  growers  of  Carneros 
Valley,  southwest  of  Napa,  have  re- 
cently formed  a  new  association  for 
the  drying  and  marketing  of  their 
product.  N.  F.  Patterson,  the  owner 
of  a  sizable  orchard  in  this  district, 
is  taking  the  initiative  in  the  perfect- 
ing of  this  association  and  is  con- 
structing a  new  type  of  artificial  drier 
on  his  place,  financied  by  and  for  the 
use  of  the  association  members.  Some 
350  acres  of  bearing  apple  land  are 
so  far  included  in  the  new  co-opera- 
tive movement,  which  comprises  most 
of  the  apple  orchards  of  that  district. 

The  new  drier  is  a  single  story 
building  with  the  floor  some  six  feet 
above  the  orchard  level.  In  the  center 
of  the  building  a  reinforced  concrete 
pit  has  been  built,  six  feet  deep,  four 
feet  wide  and  ten  feet  long.  Lining 
this  pit  are  pipes  connected  to  a  hot- 
air  furnace  established  beneath  the 
floor  at  one  end  of  the  pit.  Tray 
racks,  lowered  and  elevated  by  chains 
and  pulleys  hanging  from  the  rafters, 
lower  the  loaded  trays  into  the  pit. 
A  sulphur  box  is  conveniently  located 
at  one  end  of  the  drier.  The  pit,  run- 
ning at  full  capacity,  can  accommo- 
date 188  yard  square  trays  at  one 
time.  The  fruit  can  be  properly  dried 
by  leaving  it  in  the  pit  from  five  to 
six  hours. 

The  association  has  already  dis- 
posed of  its  entire  crop  of  Graven- 
steins  to  be  sold  green,  at  $2.50  for 
four-tier  boxes,  $2.35  for  four  and  a 
half  tier  and  $25  per  ton  for  wind- 
falls. The  apple  association  of  the 
Sonoma  Valley  has  refused  the  high- 
est offer  made  to  them  of  $2.25  for 
four  and  four  and  a  half  tier  boxes,, 
deciding  to  ship  directly  for  Eastern 
consumption,  having  been  guaranteed 
a  9-day  delivery  by  the  railroads. 


Anderson  Combination  Dipper 

Perforator,  Grader 
And  Spreader 


Send  for  Catalog 
of  Packers'  and 
Dryers'  Machinery. 


A  practical  machine  that  the  prune 
growers  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  (where 
it  is  made)  and  other  prune-growing 
sections  have  learned  to  recognize  as 
the  standard  machine  of  its  kind.  It  embodies  every  possible  advantage 
— and  does  the  work  perfectly  in  every  way.  Durable  and  substantial 
in  construction. 

MADE  IX  VARIOUS  SIZES 

We  can  furnish  this  Combination  Dipper,  Perforator,  and  Spreader  in 
any  size  desired — for  either  hand  or  power  use.  Write — and  tell  us 
your  requirements. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Manufacturing  Co. 

20  West  Julian  Street  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


The 


"Syphon  System" 


At: 

INVESTIGATE 

Siphons  adapted  to  Irri- 
gation. Takes  the  water 
over  the  bank.  Designed 
to  displace  gates  or  boxes. 
Quickly  primed.  Easily 
moved.  Take  out  the  water  where  you  want  it.  Divide  the 
stream  or  regulate  the  flow  as  you  like.  Clean  ditches.  No 
gates.   No  leakage.   Compare  the  cost.   Write  us  your  conditions. 

IRRIGATING-SIPHON  CO.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SIMPLE 
ECONOMICAL 
DURABLE 
PRACTICAL 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


KROGH 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


P|  I  \M  absolutely    hydraullrally    and  automatically 

■        '  I"  ■  water  balanced.     No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 

Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10-Inch  diameter  and  up. 

 Write   for  Bulletins 

140  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Sales  Office  at  Los  Angeles. 


KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation-wide,  safe, 
and  sane  distribution  of  tree  and  vine  fruits.  Our  services  are  available 
through  our  associate  members  to  any  and  all  shippers  of  fruits. 


MEMBERS 

Earl  Fruit  Co. 
Geo.  D.  Kellogg  A  Son 
F.  B.  McKevitt  Co. 
Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 
Pacific   Fruit  Exchange. 
Penryn  Fruit  Co. 
Pioneer  Fruit  Company 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT 

CHAS.  E.  VIROEN,  General  Manager. 


Placer  Co.  Mountain  Fruit  Co. 
Producers  Fruit  Co. 
Scbnabel  Bros.  &  Co. 
Sllva-Bergtholdt  Co. 
Vacavllle  Fruit  Co. 
Western  Fruit  Co. 
W.  i.  Wilson  &  Son 

DISTRIBUTORS 

Sacramento,  California 
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Wiring  Prune  Trees  to  Hold  the  Crop 


(Written  for  Pai-lnY  Rural 

A.  E.  Burge  of  Oakville.  Napa 
County,  has  for  the  last  two  years 
depended  upon  a  system  of  permanent 
wiring  of  his  prune  trees  to  support 
the  fruit-laden  branches  instead  of 
using  scantling  props  for  the  purpose. 
His  orchard  is  one  of  the  show 
orchards  of  Napa  Valley  today,  and 
last  year  he  took  175  tons  off  35  acres 
of  seven-year-old  trees.  Mr.  Butler, 
Napa  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner, says  the  crop  in  this  orchard  is 
100%  this  year.  Some  trees  will  go 
400  pounds  or  better.  This  orchard  is 
proving  the  practicability  and  advan- 
tages of  this  much-argued  system  to 
the  prune  men  of  this  region.  Mr. 
Burge  has  1400  eight-year-old  trees  on 
35  acres  wired  from  branch  to  branch, 
using  number  14  galvanized  iron  wire 
and  galvanized  staples  to  anchor  the 
wires  to  the  branches  instead  of 
screw-eyes,  which  he  has  found  do  not 
hold  so  well  and  also  weaken  the 
branches. 

Use  Great  Care  in  Wiring. 

Good  judgment  must  be  used  in 
placing  the  wires  at  the  center  of  load 
on  each  main  branch.  The  best  time 
to  wire  is  just  before  the  trees  lose 
their  natural  shape  and  begin  to  sag, 
so  that  the  constant  growth  of  the 
tree  while  bearing  the  load  will  be 
toward  strengthening  it  in  its  normal 
shape.  This  point  most  often  is  found 
to  be  ^vhen  the  tree  has  on  it  about 
one-third  of  its  final  load.  Great  care 
must  be  taken  to  catch  the  trees  just 
at  this  point  and  to  avoid  binding  them 
too  closely,  or  to  allow  so  much  sag 
that  the  crotches  will  strain.  Care 
must  also  be  taken  to  place  the 
anchorages  high  on  the  branches  and 
to  divide  the  load.  The  trees  in  this 
orchard  were  wired  in  their  sixth  year. 
As  they  grow  larger  the  wires  must 
be  cut  every  three  or  four  years  and 
an  additional  section  spliced  in  to 
allow  for  the  corresponding  increase 
of  distance  between  branches.  Also 
additional  wires  must  be  placed  when 
the  load  on  new  branches  demands  it. 
Only  galvanized  wiring  is  used  in  the 
tree.  In  the  two  years  the  wires  in 
this  orchard  have  been  exposed  to  the 
weather,  not  a  spot  of  rust  has  been 
found  on  them.  In  other  districts 
where  the  periods  of  fog  are  greater 
than  here,  rust  will  make  this  system 
impracticable. 

Only  one  out  of  every  fifty  trees 
needs  to  be  partly  propped  in  addition 
to  the  wiring,  either  because  the  tree 
is  not  of  proper  conformation  to  per- 
mit wiring  fully,  or  the  small  branches 
are  too  numerous  to  be  properly  wired, 
or  because  the  crotch  of  some  branch 
is  very  weak.  In  such  cases  one  or 
two  props  are  usually  sufficient  to 
hold  up  these  troublesome  branches. 
It  has  been  found  impracticable  to 
plant  tall  posts  beside  the  hole  of  the 
tree  and  support  the  limbs  by  wires 
from  It  The  unequal  pull  from 
various  directions  so  loosens  the  post 
that  it  will  lean  and  allow  the  heaviest 
branches  to  sag  beyond  the  breaking 
point. 

Wirinp  Cheaper  than  Propping. 

This  wiring  method  is  much  cheaper 
than  propping  and  has  the  advantage 
of  being  permanent.  Three  men  can 
cover  four  acres  a  day  with  71  six- 
year  prune  trees  per  acre.  Paying  a 
man   $5  a  day  and  with  wire  and 
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ILO  FILLING 

Engines 


Reduced  Prices 

Bny  direct  —  Cash  or  Terms.  Save  big 
money  on  thla  all-sttel  outfit.  Get  Quick  Shipment. 
WITTE  Engines  take  less  fuel  — easy  to  use  — big 
nurpluB  power.  Best  for  ensilage  cutters,  blowers, 
threshers.  10  years  ahead  of  old-style  makes.  Every 
part  of  engine  guaranteed  aslongasyou  own  it  —  no 
^'strings"— no  time  limit.  Write  for  New  Book  Today. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


•.•SC.;  Oakland  Ave., 
*;xt;.*'.Emplre  Bids., 


Press  by  D.  L,  Kleffer.) 

staples  9^  cents  a  pound — about  5 
cents  per  tree — it  costs  $7.50  an  acre 
to  wire  thoroughly.  Ten-foot  scant- 
ling props  of  1x3  at  2  cents  a  board 
foot  will  cost  5  cents  apiece  and  it 
takes  6  or  7  per  tree  in  this  orchard. 
Not  counting  the  yearly  labor  costs,  it 
amounts  to  nearly  $20  per  acre  to  use 
props.  Once  the  orchard  is  well  wired 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  some  one 
to  walk  through  it  once  every  day  to 
replace  props.  In  this  region  the  wind 
is  continually  blowing  them  down. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Italy's  area  under  vines  in  1919  is 
estimated  at  10,724,000  acres. 

Prunes  in  Butte  county  are  sizing 
up  after  considerable  June  drop  in 
some  orchards. 

The  first  shipment  of  Turlock  can- 
taloupes was  made  the  first  of  July. 
Shipping  is  now  general  from  this 
section. 

The  Sebastopol  (Sonoma  county)  ap- 
ple crop  is  estimated  at  750  cars  for 
this  season,  of  which  two-thirds  will 
be  Gravensteins. 

Newell  C.  Lucas  of  Ceres  (Stanis- 
laus county)  has  sold  the  crop  on  his 
nine-acre  fig  orchard  for  $3600  on  the 
trees — a  cash  transaction. 

In  the  Ontario-Cucamonga  district, 
buyers  are  said  to  be  offering  $30  a 
ton  for  wine  grapes  on  the  cars  as 
against  $25  paid  for  the  same  grapes 
last  year. 

The  Watsonville  district  expects  to 
create  a  new  record  with  her  apple 
crop  this  year.  Such  spirited  buying 
of  entire  crops  has  never  been 
equalled. 

"This  year's  pears  are  the  cleanest 
and  best  quality  I  have  ever  seen  so 
far  as  I  can  remember,"  said  a  pear 
buyer  today.  Scabby  or  wormy  fruit 
is  the  exception. 

George  Mead  of  Chico  has  an  esti- 
mated crop  of  7000  pounds  of  nuts  on 
five  hundred  six-year-old  almonds 
trees.  The  almond  crop  in  this  sec- 
tion is  looking  full. 

Boxes  and  shook  are  not  likely  to  be 
any  cheaper  and  may  still  soar.  Many 
of  the  associations  are  buying  at 
wholesale  for  their  members  and  fur- 
nishing it  to  them  at  cost. 

California's  crop  of  peaches  is  esti- 
mated to  exceed  the  record  crop  of 
1917  by  10  per  cent.  About  12  per 
cent  will  probably  be  shipped  fresh 
and  the  rest  goes  to  the  canneries  and 
driers. 

The  demand  for  early  peaches  has 
strengthened  again,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  Hale's  Earlys.  Considering 
the  season's  yield  and  the  increased 
acreage  in  early  peaches,  the  crop  has 
done  well.  It  has  to  be  handled  care- 
fully and  sold  promptly. 

In  1918  the  strawberry  crop  of  Cal- 
ifornia was  estimated  at  12,656,600 
quarts,  of  which  54  per  cent  was  used 
for  local  consumption,  home  markets 
and  nearby  cities.  About  31  per  cent 
was  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pre- 
served products  and  15  per  cent  for 
distant  shipments. 

^AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


The  second  sugar  beet  failure  is  re- 
ported from  Stanislaus  county,  being 
due  this  year  to  the  leaf  hopper. 

The  engineering  force  at  the  Dur- 
ham State  colony  is  completing  their 
work  of  putting  the  fanfifeteads  into 
producing  condition. 

Steps  to  prevent  settlement  in  the 
Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys 
by  Japanese,  Hindus,  and  other  Ori- 
entals, and  to  preserve  the  land  for 
settlement  by  persons  of  the  Caucas- 
ian race,  are  being  taken  by  the 
Fourteen  Counties  Association. 

The  equivalent*  of  practically  11,- 
000,000  bales  of  cotton,  averaging  500 
pounds  per  bale,  is  the  estimate  of 
the  U.  S.  crop  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  July  1,  basing 
their  figures  on  a  70  per  cent  condi- 
tion June  25  of  the  crop  which  occu- 
pies 33,960,000  acres. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum! 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  oi 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VISALIA 


Let  "DURO"  Do  It 

SEND  FOR  DURO  BOOKLET 

—which  shows  just  how  DURO 
lightens  labor  and  brings  city 
conveniences  to  country  homes. 
Mailed  free  on  request. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St.  424  E.  Third  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO    LOS  ANGELES 

We  have  some  good  territory 
for  live  dealers. 


BEES 
PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  the 
Apiary  Department  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Co.  the  finest  quality  of  Bee- 
Keepers'  Supplies  at  fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  Is 
In  charge  of  experienced  Bee-Keep- 
ers, Is  one  of  the  largest  of  Its  kind 
In  the  United  States  and  maintains 
a  constant  excellence  of  product  and 
unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  If  a  be- 
ginner for  Cottage  Bee-Keeplng, 
which  will  be  promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHICO.  CALIFORNIA.  U.  S.  A. 


the 

|pck$eam$leeve 


Strongest,  smoothest 
and  most  practical  con- 
struction possible.  When 
it  comes  to  surface  pipe, 
there's  nothing  better. 
—Lock  Seamed  by  power- 
ful machinery  —  a  good  wide 
seam  that  holds. 

—Lock  -  Seamed  Sleeves, 
countersunk  on  the  Inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  An  exclusive  Made- 
well  feature. 

—Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Send  for  Catalog  8 
It  explains  Madewell  Surface  Pipe 
and   other   Madewell    Sheet  Metal 
Products  in  detail. 

^1  kDEWELL  PIPE 
AM)  (TLYERT  WORKS 

Dept.  I 
E.  l'iih  St.  and  llith  Ave. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


HADEWEU 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Mnnnfaeturers 
333  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness.  Saddlery.  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bar*  sent  free  on  request. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Japanese  Berry  Growers  Sued. 

The  Sacramento  Berry  Growers' 
Association  have  brought  action 
against  six  Japanese  berry  growers  in 
six  different  suits  to  compel  them  to 
abide  by  their  contracts  as  members 
and  recompense  the  association  for  all 
berries  they  have  sold  to  outside  par- 
tics.  Their  contract  does  not  end 
i ill  1920,  and  provides  $1  a  crate  in- 
demnity to  the  organization  for  all 
sold  outside  its  sphere.  Each  de- 
fendant is  said  to  have  so  disposed  of 
350  crates.  An  accounting  will  be  de- 
manded. 

Ripe  Cherries  Brought  Good  Prices. 

In  regard  to  ripe  fruit  carrying  and 
keeping  better  than  unripe  fruit,  H. 
G.  Keesling  of  Mountain  View  said 
that  many  years  ago  he  shipped  dead- 
ripe  cherries  to  the  New  York  market 
in  the  face  of  repeated  remonstrance 
from  the  shipping  firm  who  handled 
them.  Two  shipments  to  which  par- 
ticular exception  were  taken  because 
of  their  dead-ripe  condition,  brought 
the  highest  prices  obtained  that  year. 
Experiments  have  been  and  are  being 
carried  out  by  the  Pomological  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia on  the  maturing  of  fruit  in 
storage  and  transportation. 
Soil  Moisture  Studies. 

What  tree  needs  the  most  air  in 
the  soil?  This  question  is  answered 
by  Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten  of  the  University 
of  California  in  a  recent  talk  with  the 
jrrowers.  "The  cherry  needs  the  most 
air  in  the  soil  and  the  pear  can  do 
with  the  least  air.  If  the  soil  be- 
comes excessively  laden  with  water 
round  a  cherry  tree's  roots,  in  a  very 
short  time  the  feeding  roots  turn  yel- 
low, become  inactive  and  soon  cease 
to  function  entirely  and  decay.  On 
the  other  hand  the  chery  suffers  from 
inadequate  moisture  more  quickly  and 
to  a  greater  extent  than  other  trees. 
For  this  reason,  irrigations  must  be 
more  frequent  and  less  in  volume  to 
conserve  the  equable  soil  moisture 
condition  best  fitted  to  the  tree's  well 


FORTIFIED 
STRENGTH 
IN 


NORWALK  tires 


17ACH  fabric  layer  is  firmly 
imbedded  with  a  multitude 
of  resilient  rubber  rivets, 
which  holds  the  plies  together, 
eliminating  fabric  separation. 

Factory  Distributors : 

lichtenberger-Ferguson 
&  Co. 

Pico  &  Hope  Sta.,  Los  Angeles 

1211  Van  Ness  Ave.  San  Francisco 
1125  Merced  St.,  -  Fresno 


being.  A  pear  tree  can  stand  having 
the  ground  saturated,  provided  there 
is  ordinary  drainage  and  still  not  suf- 
fer. 

Prohibition  Helps  Fruit  Consumption. 

Prohibition  is  going  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  table  grape  growers,  in  the 
opinion  of  V.  D.  Ely,  an  eastern  rep- 
resentative, of  fruit  buyers.  It  will 
mean  a  big  demand  for  anything  run- 
ning to  sugar.  For  a  man  who  has 
been  used  to  alcoholic  liquor  takes 
sugar  when  he  cannot  get  the  spirit. 
Buyers  consider  that  green  fruit  men 
are  asking  prices  that  are  unreason- 
able. But  the  thing  is  they  are  sell- 
ing the  fruit  without  effort  because 
of  insistent  demand,  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  seek  for  all  the  market  af- 
fords. As  one  grower  said,  "We  are 
not  here  for  our  health — we  have 
plenty  of  that." 

Standardization  of  Apples. 

It  is  said  in  the  trade  and  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  that 
California  is  behind  in  the  matter  of, 
standardization.  It  has  not  yet  been 
carried  far  enough — Oregon  and 
Washington  are  ahead  of  us  in  thor- 
oughness only  we  don't  realize  it.  Our 
legislators  passed  the  standardiza- 
tion law  but  withheld  the  means  to 
carry  it  out  by  trained  men.  This  is 
why  California  apples  do  not  occupy 
as  high  a  place  in  the  trade  as  some 
other  sections  of  the  country  having 
standardization.  It  has  not  yet  been 
universal.  In  the  scramble  for  trade 
we  must  run  as  fast  as  the  other  fel- 
low or  be  content  to  pick  up  what  is 
left. 

Grape  Growers  Ask  Demobilization. 

The  grape  growers  of  the  State 
have  sent  a  dispatch  to  President 
Wilson  requesting  the  issuance  of  a 
proclamation  of  demobilization  in 
order  that  the  1919  crop  of  wine 
grapes  may  be  saved.  The  crop  is 
estimated  at  a  value  of  $12,000,000.  E. 
M.  Sheehan,  Secretary  of  the  State 
Viticultural  Commission,  says  that  no 
market  exists  for  the  sale  of  dried 
wine  grapes  and  customs  duties  pro- 
hibit the  profitable  export  of  dried 
wine  grapes  to  Mexico.  No  one  has 
yet  attempted  to  make  grape  syrup  in 
a  commercial  way.  The  Viticultural 
Commission  ceases  as  such  on  July  21, 
and  its  activities  will  become  a  depart- 
ment of  the  new  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture under  the  consolidation  law. 

A  Pioneer  in  Grape  Improvement. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  im- 
provement of  grapes  by  selection  on 
a  commercial  scale  was  carried  out 
by  Mrs.  Dr.  Sherman  (nee  Eschel- 
man)  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  about 
22  years  ago,  according  to  A.  C.  Kuhn 
of  San  Jose.  She  had  three  acres  of 
Emperor  grapes  and,  in  order  to  se- 
lect the  best  wood  for  propagating 
she  took  a  man  around  with  her  and 
put  a  dab  of  white  paint  on  the  heav- 
iest producing  vines.  The  following 
year  she  went  over  the  vineyard 
again  at  harvest  time  and  put  on  a 
dab  of  red  paint.  Then  from  those 
vines  which  carried  both  colors  the 
cuttings  were  selected  for  the  plant- 
ing of  the  most  productive  vineyard 
in  that  section. 

The  Fruit  Growers  of  California,  Inc. 

We  recently  called  on  President  R. 
P.  Van  Orden  of  Mountain  View 
(Santa  Clara  County),  to  find  out  the 
extent  of  the  proposed  activities  of 
this  new  fresh  fruit  marketing  or- 
ganization and  when  it  would  be 
ready  to  do  business.  He  told  us  that 
this  year's  work  would  be  chiefly  con- 
fined to  organiation  and  the 'signing 
up  of  membership.  The  full  details  of 
the  work  have  not  yet  been  defined. 
The  new  organization  intends  to  deal 
with  the  fresh  cots  as  the  market  de- 
mands. For  instance,  he  said  that 
this  year  he  was  offered  $100  a  ton 
for  his  apricots  and  sold  them  after 
giving  due  notice  to  the  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers'  Association,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  his  contract.  It 


paid  better  to  sell  green  at  this  price  i  tive  organization  of  a  similar  charac- 
than  to  dry  them.    This  fresh  fruit   ter.   All  its  existing  members  are  also 


organization  now  organized  and  in- 
corporated is  "purely  co-operative," 
he  said,  and  was  in  no  way  intended 
to  compete  with  any  other  co-opera- 


members  of  the  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association,  from  which 
body  they  will  be  accorded  active  sup- 
port. 


-plant  the  (fine)  oFcwer-Cropy! 

*te)mckh  MeuioTus  (ndica 
0  99^7° 


GeeMirvA-norM  90^§o  °J° 

hour  certificate  on  the 
,Sack  Protect?  you! 


Take  no  chances.    The  best  is  always  the  cheapest  in  the 


en^ 


d. 


Why  run  the  risk  of  getting  a  bumper  crop  of  weeds? 
Why  gamble  with  low-germination  seed? 

Every  experienced  orchardist  knows  the  value  of  Melilotus 
Indica  as  a  cover  crop-. -no  need  to  dwell  on  that  fact.  All 
y  ou  need  to  know  is  that  you  are  getting  the  best  seed  your 
money  can  buy. 

The  reputation  of  the  Southwest's  oldest  and  largest  seed 
house  stands  solidly  back  of  "Germain's  99-35  100  per  cent. 
Pure." 

Place  your  order  now  to  insure  quick  delivery. 


Established  1671 

Seed  &  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Cornier 
Sixth    Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Now  is  the  time  to  plant  SORGHUM 

THE  WONDER  FORAGE  PLANT  excels  all  other  varieties  twofold,  both  as  to  quality 
and  quantity.    Go  at  once  to  see  our  Comparative  Demonstration  Plot  on  the  north  side 
of  Sixteenth  Street,  in  the  1500  block.    Four  pounds  of  seed  will  plant  one  acre. 
Price  60  cents  per  pound  postpaid. 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

620  So.  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PNew  Fittings  ■■ 

NEW  and  J'"1?"? 

ThreudH  *  P«.d  Special  H 

Coupling  Screw 

Hot  c.i>,  M>  r  ■■ 

Asphaltum 
Dipped 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 

MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Suggestive  Agricultural  Tips 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 


Black  Aphis  and  Horse  Beans. 

Black  aphis  on  horsebeans  often 
ruin  the  crop.  They  were  con- 
trolled by  Ed.  Weeks  and  F.  C.  Mc- 
Cormick,  one  of  whom  had  thirty 
acres  of  horsebeans  near  Pescadero 
last  season.  They  gave  the  bugs  a 
strong  dose  of  one  pint  blackleaf  40 
per  100  gallons  of  water  and  four 
pounds  of  soap.  This  was  applied  to 
the  vines  with  three  vermorel  nozzles, 
spraying  from  the  top  and  both  sides 
at  once.  The  horsebeans  yielded  40 
sacks  per  acre  and  sold  at  $5.60  per 
hundredweight.  One  Japanese  in  this 
territory  is  said  to  have  sold  $14,000 
worth  of  horsebeans  from  45  acres. 
TThis  is  fine,  but  we  are  not  advising 
l  eaders  to  plunge  into  horsebeans  un- 
til they  are  sure  of  a  market.  They 
can  be  sold  green  in  the  pods  or  dried 
and  threshed.  In  the  latter  case, 
.horsebeans  have  the  disagreeable  rep- 
utation of  being  particularly-  wee- 
villy.—Ed.] 

Fraudulent  Sweet  Corn  Packing. 

Fraudulent  packing  of  sacks  of 
sreen  sweet  corn  in  Alameda  county 
is  getting  some  growers  into  trouble. 
The  system  is  to  insert  a  stove  pipe 
in  the  sack  .and  pack  good  corn 
around  it.  Inferior  ears  are  dumped 
into  the  stovepipe,  which  is  then 
withdrawn  and  good  corn  packed  over 
the  top  of  the  bunco  core.  Prosecu- 
tion is  likely  to  follow  such  prac- 
tices. 

San  Joaquin  Cotton  Prices. 

The  Egyptian  long  staple  cotton 
grown  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in 
1918  has  been  purchasecrby  the  Cali- 
fornia Products  Company  of  Fresno. 
This  purchase  covers  the  cotton  pool 
at  Fresno  and  also  the  one  at  Bakers- 
field.  Prices  received  by  growers 
were  as  follows:  Extra  grade,  l1^ 
in-,  46^ c;  choice  grade,  1%  in.,  46c; 


standard  grade,  45c;  medium  grade, 

42c;  mixed  grade,  42c. 

How  Should  We  Measure  Water.' 

There  is  an  abominable  labyrinth 
of  expressions  by  which  water  meas- 
urements are  given  and  which  re- 
quire a  mathematical  education  along 
with  a  handbook  for_  reference  in  con- 
verting one  expression  into  the  equiv- 
alents as  expressed  the  other  way. 
A  miner's  inch  day,  a  second  foot  of 
water,  an  acre  foot  of  water,  and  a 
thousand  gallons  per  minute — of 
what  relation  are  they?  How  do  I 
know  how  many  acre  inches  my  pump 
will  furnish  at  1000  gallons  par  min- 
ute or  running  50  miners'  inches. 
Why  shouldn't  we  first  have  a  legally 
defined  uniform  expression  of  meas- 
urement and  as  fast  as  practicable 
work  over  our  commercial  expres- 
sions to  conform.  A  bill  introduced  | 
in  the  last  Legislature  to  standardize  ! 
water  measurement  by  second-feet 
died  a  strangling  death  in  the  Senate,  j 
It  may  be  that  the  standard  unit 
should  be  acre-feet,  which  everybody 
understands.  Meters  are  already  in 
use  which  indicate  and  record  their 
measurements  in  acre-feet  or  frac- 
tions thereof.  We  ought  to  get  back 
of  such  a  movement  in  the  next  Leg- 
islature. 

Fanners'  Mutual  Fire  Insurance. 

Nearly  2000  farmers'  mutual  fire  in- 
surance companies  in  the  United 
States  have  a  total  of  $6,000,000,000  of 
insurance  now  in  force.  The  aver- 
age membership  is  about  1532  and 
more  than  four-fifths  of  the  com- 
panies allow  each  member  one  vote 
only,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  in- 
surance he  carries.  Bulletin  786  of 
the  U-  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
points  out  several  advantages  that 
would  accrue  to  such  companies  if 
they  were  more  uniform  in  their  sys- 
tems of  organization. 


Our  Grain  Dockage  Handicap-Beat  It 


(Written  for  racific  Rural  Press.) 


The  problem  of  getting  pay  for 
(lockage  in  wheat  is  peculiar  to  Cali- 
fornia, writes  President  Geo.  H.  Saw- 
yer of  the  Stanislaus  Farm  Bureau, 
because  we  handle  grain  in  sacks. 
The  grain  has  to  be  bulked  before 
being  cleaned,  as  our  combined  har- 
vesters do  not  have  adequate  facilities 
to  separate  the  barley  and  oats  from 
wheat,  and  sack  them  separately.  To 
bulk  the  grain  for  cleaning  and  to 
resack  it  for  shipment  is  a  great 
waste  of  scarce,  high-priced  labor. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  cleaned  until  it 
is  bulked  at  the  mills  preparatory  to 
grinding. 

"All  wheat  must  be  cleaned  before 
it  is  milled.  This  is  an  expense  in 
the  operation  of  making  flour  which 
is  charged  against  all  flour  and  paid 
for  in  the  price  paid  by  the  con- 
sumer. Now  to  ask  the  producer  of 
the  wheat  to  pay  for  the  cleaning  and 
also  charge  it  to  the  consumer  is  an 
outrage."  % 

Mr.  Sawyer  was  arguing  for  the  U. 
S.  Grain  Corporation  to  pay  1%  cents 
per  pound  for  all  valuable  dockage 
found  in  wheat.    The  Grain  Corpora- 


tion proposes  to  allow  to  producers 
all  that  the  latter  can  get  for  the  dock- 
age but  deducting  whatever  the  clean- 
ing costs.  As  it  is  estimated  that  the 
cleaning  would  not  be  repaid  unless 
five  per  cent  of  the  gross  weight  is 
valuable  dockage,  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  much  return  to  the  growers  for 
dockage.  It  is  believed  that  this  year's 
wheat  crop  will  not  show  over  five 
per  cent  average  dockage  even  con- 
sidering that  a  great  deal  of  wheat  is 
mixed  with  volunteer  barley.  There- 
fore farmers  cannot  expect  to  sell 
their  dockage  after  cleaning  at  the 
mills  for  enough  to  net  them  any- 
thing. Meanwhile,  if  they  have  5  per 
cent  of  dockage,  they  will  directly  or 
indirectly  have  paid  freight  and  haul- 
ing costs  on  100  pounds  of  dead  loss 
for  every  ton  of  wheat  they  sell- 

Save  that  100  pounds  for  yourself 
and  do  not  pay  the  freight  on  it.  Get 
a  grain  cleaner  and  use  it  on  your 
own  farm.  While  you  are  emptying 
the  sacks  and  refilling  them,  or  writ- 
ing out  checks  to  pay  other  men  for 
this  work,  meditate  on  the  saving  you 
could  make  if  you  were  handling  the 
grain  in  bulk  without  sacks! 


YIELDS  INCREASED  BY  LETTING  ROOTS  TO  THE  SUBSOIL. 

Kice  growing  reduces  alkali  and  adds  to  the  humus,  but  it  does  not 
exhaust  the  soil  as  so  many  people  seem  to  believe,  according  to  Man- 
ager J.  G.  Beekler  of  the  Dodge  Land  Co.  in  Butte  county.  Hut  it  does 
tend  to  form  under  the  top  soil  a  hard  layer  which  docs  not  permit  water 
or  roots  to  penetrate  deeply.  This  is  no  serious  hnndicap  to  the  use  of 
such  land  for  grain  as  shown  by  the  extra  big  crop  of  Early  Haart  wheat 
grown  on  three-year  rice  land,  as  pictured  elsewhere.  ,Mr.  Beekler  opened 
the  subsoil  to  moisture,  air,  and  roots  by  breaking  up  that  hard  layer 
with  a  Killefer  tractor  chisel.  Another  implement  of  the  same  kind  re- 
sulted in  a  good  crop  of  grain  for  Barnard  Bros,  of  Los  Angeles  county, 
where  they  used  it;  while  on  the  balance  of  the  ranch  their  L'rain  grew 
about  six  inches  tall  and  burned  up.  In  San  Diego  county.  C  M.  Pilgrim 
had  twelve  acres  from  which  he  cut  about  three  tons  of  hay  per  year. 
He  subsoiled  this  eighteen  inches  deep  with  a  tractor  subsoiler  and  the 
first  season  produced  nineteen  tons  of  hay  with  a  rainfall  of  only  eight 
inches.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  grain  land  in  California  that 
are  practically  non-productive  because  rainfall  is  not  conserved.  Thor- 
ough snhsoiling  or  deep  chiseling  would  make  much  of  this  yield  well 
above  the  cost  of  the  extra  labor  and  interest  on  investment. 


Tractor  Chisel 


Catalog  No.  60 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


Now  is  the  time  to  commence  deep  chiseling  and 
subsoiling.  Do  it  in  time  to  prepare  the  ground 
thoroughly  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  winter  rains. 
Break  away  from  the  old  habit  or  mistaken  idea  of 
scratching  the  ground  and  expecting  to  harvest  a 
crop. 

Deep  chiseling  is  becoming  recognized  by  the  successful 
rancher  as  the  best  means  of  breaking  land  in  order  to  be  reason- 
ably sure  of  obtaining  a  fair  return  for  labor  and  material  ex- 
pended. Our  Tractor  Chisel  is  largely  used  by  the  beet  and  bean 
growers  and  will  open  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  four- 
teen inches,  aerating  the  soil  and  allowing  the  water  and  air  to 
penetrate  below  the  plow  sole.  The  frame  made  in  the  form  of 
an  "A"  is  }i  inch  by  6  inch  high  grade  steel.  The  standards, 
ten  in  number,  are  made  from  special  steel  and  the  a4  inch  by  6 
inch.  Axles  3  inches.  Width  of  frame  8  feet.  Total  weight, 
4300  pounds. 

Five  Standard  Subsoilers 

Catalog  No.  33 


By  the  use  of  our  Subsoilers,  a  great  many  ranchers  have  been  able 
to  increase  their  yield  from  20  to  50  per  cent.   VOL*  CAN  DO  THE  SAME. 

Land  that  has  been  abandoned  as  non-productive  has  been  made  to 
produce  good  crops  after  subsoiling  has  been  resorted  to.  Write  to  us, 
tell  us  your  troubles  and  soil  conditions.  We  have  published  a  book  on 
"Deep  Tillage  vs.  Old  Method,"  and  it  shows  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  our  Chisels  and  Subsoilers,  and  we  want  you  to  have  one 
of  them  for  it  may  help  you  solve  the  problem  of  your  land  and  enable 
you  to  produce  more  and  better  crops.    It  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

We  make  subsoilers  with  one,  two,  three  and  five  standards,  suit- 
able for  tractors  from  the  smaller  to  the  larger  ones.  We  also  make  the 
three  and  five  standard  Subsoilers  with  an  automatic  lift  and  will  fur- 
nish you  with  cuts  and  description  upon  application. 

GET  INTO  THE  GAME:  BE  ONE  OF 
THE  SUCCESSFUL  RANCHERS. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
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'  OXNARD   SUGAR  COMPANY 
LABOR. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  Oxnard  Sugar  Company  in  Ven- 
tura county  has  been  making  a  spe- 
cial study  of  conditions  that  should 
be  to  the  greater  comfort  and  content- 
ment of  their  "help."  This  large  fac- 
tory employs  some  800  hands  during 
the  sugar  season  in  the  factory,  while 
there  are  600  to  700  men  in  the  fields. 
Apart  from  the  factory  hands  who  live 
in  the  town,  there  are  15  attractive 
modern  bungalows  for  the  office 
force.  In  addition,  there  is  a  small 
settlement  of  adobe  houses  for  the 
Mexican  field  laborers,  built  to  suit 
their  gregarious  tastes  and  customs. 
There  are  48  adobe  buildings  set  out 
in  streets  with  water  and  sanitary  ar- 
rangements installed.  Each  building 
accommodates  two  families,  each  with- 
in its  own  domain.  The  Mexicans 
themselves  make  the  adobe  bricks  and 
the  cost  of  these  double  houses  when 
built  was  approximatly  $400  each. 
Care  of  Labor. 

R-  Beck,  the  assistant  manager, 
spoke  of  the  high  economic  importance 
of  adequate  housing  and  comfort  for 
the  help.  He  said  that  even  last  year 
any  man  that  could  take  care  of  his 
labor  satisfactorily  had  no  trouble  in 
obtaining  all  the  hands  needed.  Those 
who  were  not  prepared  with  living 
quarters  and  boarding  facilities  were 
the  men  who  were  short  of  help  and 
embarrassed  at  harvest  time.  He  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  a  good  plan  if 
two  or  thfee  small  farmers  who  did 
not  need  a  man  all  the  time,  could 
build  a  community  cottage  for  the 
accommodation  of  one  family,  who 
could  help  them  in  turn.  The  firm  is 
now  building  outlying  houses  for  la- 
bor in  different  parts  of  their  large 
estate,  so  that  the  men  won't  have 
so  far  to  go  to  work,  and  can  attend 
to  their  own  gardens.  Also  in  this 
way  they  hope  to  get  individual  men 
to  take  small  sections  of  the  land  to 
farm  on  contract  and  thus  eliminate 
the  large  contractors.  Small,  comfort- 
able, individual  quarters  will  help  to 
do  this.  Lime  from  the  sugar  works 
is  distributed  gratis  to  men  farming 
the  company's  lands  for  local  use. 
Rotation  of  Crops. 

Rotation  of  crops  is  invariably  prac- 
tised— beets  and  beans  being  grown 
alternately.  On  light  land  beans  are 
grown  for  two  or  even  three  years  in 
succession  and  then  beets  for  one  year 
only.  On  strong  land  one  year  of 
beans  is  enough  to  keep  the  land  in 
condition  for  a  beet  crop.  Beet  by- 
products and  bean  straw  are  put 
through  the  silo,  fed  and  returned  to 
the  land.  One  of  the  farmers  built  a 
beet-top  silo. 

Commercial  fertilizers  have  been 
tried,  but  rotation  of  crops  is  found 
better  for  keeping  up  soil  fertility — 
that  and  a  supply  of  humus,  which  is 
the  chief  thing  wanted. 

The  requirements  of  labor  and  the 
demands  for  the  improvement  of  soil 
fertility  are  two  fundamentals  that 
receive  first  consideration  from  the 
Oxnard  Sugar  Co. 


OFFICIAL  DECLARATION  OF  LAM) 
VALUES. 


The  Railroad  Commission,  in  a  de- 
cision recently  handed  down  author- 
izing the  San  Benito  Land  and  Water 
Company  to  increase  its  rates  for  ser- 
vice, declares  that  the  increase  in  land 
values  from  $60  an  acre  as  grain  land 
to  from  $800  to  $1500  an  acre  as  bear- 
ing orchard  land,  is  directly  attribu- 
table to  the  irrigation  work  of  the  San 
Benito  Land  and  Water  Company.  It 
tells  the  ranchers  "that  present  con- 
ditions cannot  continue  without 
wrecking  the  company  and  causing 
large  losses  to  themselves."  It  sug- 
gests the  formation  of  an  irrigation 
district  so  that  the  expense  of  the  sys- 
tem will  be  equitably  distributed 
among  all  irrigators  and  land-owners 
who  may  benefit  from  it  when  they 
desire. 


Wine  grapes  are  being  bought  for 
cash,  offers  of  ten  cents  a  pound  being 
not  uncommon,  according  to  the  Tur- 
lock  Tribune.  Dried  black  wine 
grapes  are  supposed  to  be  bought  for 
the  purpose  of  domestic  wine-making. 


the  RUSSELL  TRACTOR, 

BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


The  r\ussELL  Thresher 


BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 

ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAW  MILLS 
THRESHERS 
fTRACTORS 


RUSSELL! 


BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 
—  CLOVER  HULLERS  


CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


Stock Raising  in 
Western  Canada 

is  as  profitable  as  drain  Growinq 


t 


In  Western  Canada  Grain  Growing  Is  a  profit  maker.  Raising  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Hogs  brings  certain  success.  It's  easy  to  prosper  where  you 
can  raise  20  to  45  bu.  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  buy  on  easy  terms, 

Land  at  $15  to  $30  Per  Acre 
—Good  Grazing  Land  at  Much  Less. 

Railway  and  Land  Co's.  are  offering  unusual  inducements  to  home- 
seekers  to  settle  in  Western  Canada  and  enjoy  her  prosperity.  Loans  made 
for  the  purchase  of  stock  or  other  farming  requirements  can  be  had  at  low  interest. 
The  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta  extend  every  encouragement  to  the  farmer  and  ranchman. 

You  can  obtain  excellent  land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms,  and  get  high  prices 
for  your  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs— low  taxes  (none  on 
improvements),  good  markets  and  shipping  facilities,  free 
schools,  churches,  splendid  climate  and  sure  crops. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  lands  for  sale  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Superintendent 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

GILBERT  ROACHE,  3-5  First  St.,  Sheldon  Block,  San  Francisco 

Canadian  Government  Agent 


Power,  Durability, 
Economy,  Almost  Beyond  Belief 

It  would  require  considerable  ingenuity  to 
provide  farm  or  road  work  for  a  tractor  equal 
to  the  tasks  performed  by  the  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  on  the  fighting  front. 

Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  historical  record  that 
in  the  war  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  demon- 
strated a  pulling  power,  durability,  depend- 
ability and  economy  of  operation  almost  be- 
yond belief. 

This  is  not  surprising  to  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
owners.  They  have  for  years  been  proving  the 
soundness  of  Holt  design,  Holt  methods  of  combin- 
ing materials,  and  Holt  workmanship. 

It  is  these,  plus  the  wonderful  Holt  motor,  that 
give  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  its  great  drawbar  pull 
and  durability  for  all  sorts  of  farm  and  road  work. 
And  you  can  get  Holt  design,  materials  and  work- 
manship only  in  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor — the  only 
tractor  of  the  track-type  used  by  the  Allies  in  the 
great  war — chosen  and  proved  by  severe  and  pro- 
longed tests. 

Get  your  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  now.  Send  for 
Catalog  403. 


Reg  us  Pcxtorr 
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Farm  Owners  and  Operators  Natl  Assn. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


FRUIT  RANCH  GETS  PLENTY  OF 
HELP. 

Seven  thousand  dollars  in  one 
month  was  paid  last  year  to  Y.  M.  C. 
A-  boys  for  picking  fruit  on  the  ranch 
of  Losse  Bros,  in  Santa  Clara  county. 
A  hundred  and  fifty  boys  were  em- 
ployed at  35  cents  per  hour.  Messrs. 
Ix)sse  liked  them  so  well  that  they  of- 
fered the  same  wages  this  year.  The 
boys  liked  the  work  so  well  that  they 
grabbed  the  chance-  and  agreed  to 
come.  Other  farmers,  however,  liked 
the  idea  so  well  that  they  offered  the 
boys  higher  pay,  and  Mr.  Losse  sim- 
ply agreed  to  meet  whatever  scale 
may  generally  be  in  effect.  Such  a 
condition  is  a  pocketbook  argument 
for  organized  action  on  the  part  of 
farmers,  not  only  to  standardize 
wages,  but  also  to  take  measures  to 
secure  enough  help  during  harvest  so 
that  such  wages  could  be  maintained 
without  loss  of  crops  by  individual 
ranchers.  Such  an  organization  is  al- 
ready active  in  California,  including 
Santa  Clara  Valley — the  Farm  Own- 
ers' and  Operators*  National  Assooia- 
lion. 

The  boys  were  not  cared  for  in  a 
haphazard  way,  nor  were  they  treated 
as  bums-  In  fact,  they  are  housed 
and  fed  separately  from  the  rest  of 
the  ranch  help.  As  the  Losse  Bros, 
have  sold  part  of  their  ranch  and  will 
have  only  700  or  800  tons  of  apricots, 
besides  pears,  peaches,  and  plums,  to 
pick  this  year,  they  plan  to  have  only 
125  boys.  But  absolutely  new  quar- 
ters are  being  built  at  a  cost  of 
$1,000,  using  lumber  from  Camp  Fre- 
mont The  big  mess  hall  has  screened 
sides.  Boilers  and  kitchen  are  at  one 
end,  and  behind  the  boilers  is  a  ce- 
ment floored  room  with  several  shower 
baths,  which  will  supply  hot  water 
any   time.    This   water,  with  waste 

improve:  tour  own  vegetable 

SEED. 


It  is  already  time  for  us  to  think  of 
the  vegetable  seed  we  are  to  use  next 
year.  If  we  save  it  ourselves,  we  know 
the  quality  of  the  vegetable  it  comes 
from.  A  few  suggestions  from  a  pa- 
per read  by  Prof.  S.  S.  Rogers  at  the 
Riverside  Fruit  Growers'  Convention, 
are  timely  now. 

Good  seed  true  to  type  mean  larger 
yields  of  high  quality  crops.  It  may 
therefore  be  readily  understood  that 
the  initial  cost  of  the  seed  is  negli- 
gible as  compared  to  high  germination 
and  trueness  to  type. 

Improvement  of  seed  is  accom- 
plished in  two  major  ways — hybridiz- 
ing followed  by  selection  and  selec- 
tion alone.  The  hybridizing  requires 
almost  unlimited  capital  in  money  or 
persistence,  or  both,  and  many  years. 
It  must  be  left  to  specialists  like  Lu- 
ther Burbank.  But  anyone  can  begin 
improvement  of  seed  at  once  by  select- 
ing the  plants  bearing  most  desir- 
able crops  and  having  the  most  desir- 
able characteristics  of  the  plant  itself. 
Selection  may  be  for  higher  yields, 
better  quality,  earliness,  uniformity, 
etc. 

The  most  important  consideration  is 
to  have  a  definite  ideal  to  select 
toward.  This  ought  to  conform  to 
market  demands.  The  same  person 
will  have  to  carry  it  on  from  year  to 
year,  and  a  written  description  of  the 
ideal  in  detail  will  be  necessary  in 
order  finally  to  arrive  at  that  ideal. 
The  closest  approximation  to  the  ideal 
must  be  selected  each  year,  provided 
not  too  much  deterioration  is  found  in 
other  desirable  characteristics.  Fre- 
quently several  plants  will  be  about 
equally  near  the  ideal.  In  this  case, 
selection  from  them  may  well  be  made 
for  other  characteristics.  Thus  the 
ideal  type  will  sooner  or  later  be 
found  approximately  and  will  become 
fixed  enough  to  depend  upon  for  seed. 

Selection  should  not  be  made  for  in- 
dividual fruits,  such  as  tomatoes  or 
melons,  etc.,  according  to  Prof.  Rog- 
ers, but  should  be  made  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  entire  crop  on  the  vine. 
In  selecting  for  earliness,  do  not 
choose  only  the  first-maturing  fruit, 
hut  choose  the  vine  which  matures  its 
whole  crop  first,  if  that  crop  is  of  the 
type  desired. 


from  kitchen  and  from  toilets  goes 
into  a  new  septic  tank  just  built. 
Sleeping  quarters  for  the  boys  con- 
sist of  a  mammoth  lattice-work 
building  boarded  up  high  enough  to 
insure  privacy,  but  open  enough  to 
give  the  boys  all  the  good  air  they 
need — almost  like  camping  out.  Reg- 
ular ranch  workers  are  housed  in  a 
big  building  with  baths  and  all  sani- 
tary conveniences  and  a  separte  room 
for  each  man  upstairs  over  the  mess 
hall.  Ten  or  twelve  Chinese  who  do 
the  pruning,  etc.,  have  their  own  sep- 
arate bunkhouse  with  good  accommo- 
dations. Janitors  will  keep  the  place 
clean. 

The  Y-  M.  C.  A.  boys  furnish  their 
own  cook,  food,  and  bedding,  but  Mr. 
Losse  furnishes  cots  and  mattresses. 
They  are  divided  into  small  gangs 
for  the  fruit  picking,  and  are  under 


I  proper  Y.  M.  C.  A.  supervision.  Cer- 
j  tain  boys  are  detailed  in  rotation  to 
I  make  beds,  clean  the  place,  etc-  They 
!  have  their  good  times  after  work, 
i  Wage  Scale  for  Canneries. 

Ralph  P.  Merritt  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Stephens  to  consider  the 
wage  demands  of  employes  of  Califor- 
nia canneries  and  packing  houses  at 


the  suggestion  of  the  operators  of 
these  plants  that  a  regulator  be  em- 
ployed to  consider  these  demands. 
They  agreed  to  abide  by  any  decision 
made  by  the  Governor's  representa- 
tive and  to  establish  any  wage  scale 
he  considers  necessary.  The  wage 
scale  is  to  hold  from  July  1,  191!),  to- 
January  1.  1920. 


PREMIER   BURNER  THE  STANDARD 

The  Scientific  World  has  acclaimed  THE  PREMIER  the 
Ma ii ilanl  by  which  all  Burners  are  Gauged — a  Burner 
is  either  as  good  as  the  Premier,  or  it  isn't. 

Time  has  proven  the  Premier,  absolutely  dependable. 
There  can  be  only  one  best,  of  any  similar  article. 
You  can  have  your  own  Gas  Plant — 

The  Premier  makes  this  possible. 
You  can  save  a  substantial  portion  of  your  fuel  expense — 
The  Premier  makes  this  positive. 

.Makes  a  Clean  Gas  from  Kerosene   (Common  Coal  Oil) 
Descriptive    Circular    Sent    upon  Request, 

Complete  outfits — $1:2.50  and  up,  according  to  requirements. 

VAUGHAN  &  MAT TISON,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 


MO  MARKET  STRF.KT. 


>VN    FRANCISCO,  CAIJF. 


Hv  MAC 


ll  TcnSiOIl  ^ire  Aitcf  Kind  of  Fuel 
f>      ^  and  Get  Maximum  Power 

UNtI  %#3  Out  of  Evert/  Drop  Used 


This  Reserve  Power  is  only  available  when  the  fuel  is  fired 
by  the  hottest  spark  known,  such  as  that  delivered 
by  a  K-W  High  Tension  Magneto. 


This  K-W  equipped  Holt  tractor  pictured  here 
makes  easy  work  of  jobs  like  this,  because 
the  K-W  Magneto  gives  the  hottest  known 
spark,  timed  accurately.  This  intense  spark 
lires  the  mixture  rapidly,  thus  releasing  the 
energy  contained  in  the  fuel  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  and  delivering  maximum  power 
to  the  piston. 

Owners  of  K-W  equipped  tractors  are  also  able 
to  fire  leaner  mixtures  and  use  cheaper  grades 
of  fuel  and  still  develop-full  power  from  their 
engines.  As  a  result  tbey  materially  reduce 
their  plowing  cost  per  acre. 
But  of  even  greater  importance  than  this  fuel 
saving  and  reserve  power  is  the  Reliability  of 
K-W  Magnetos.     This   known  reliability  is 


only  natural  because  K-W  Magnetos  are  built 
for  tractor  service  and  made  their  reputation 
for  reliability  on  tractors.  Two  manufacturers 
have  used  K-W  Magnetos  as  standard  equip- 
ment for  over  9  years;  18  for  over  5  years; 
as  many  more  for  from  one  to  5  years. 

Time  is  the  Only  Test  of  Reliability. 

Make  sure  the  tractor  you  buy  is  K-W 
equipped.  Write  for  a  list  of  K-W  equipped 
tractors  and  free  booklet,  "Plow  This  Addi- 
tional Acreage  Without  Fuel  Cost." 


3889  CHESTER  AVE.  V^XCLEVEliND.  OHIO.  U.S.A. 
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COTTON  ACREAGE  AND 
CONDITION. 

The  1919  cotton  acreage  in  the  U. 
S.  is  nearly  nine  per  cent  less  than 
in  1918;  and  the  acreage  in  Calitornia 
is  12V2  per  cent  less  than  in  1918,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  based  on  July  1 
conditions  and  issued  by  Field  Agent 
E  E.  Kaufman  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates.  Of  the  estimated 
33,960,000  acres  growing  cotton  in 
U  S  California  has  about  169,000,  ot 
which  about  142,000  are  in  Imperial 
Valley  The  decrease  m  Southern 
U.  S.  is  largely  due  to  concerted  ac- 
tion of  planters  for  that  P^poae  «aA 
partly  due  to  unfavorable  conditions 
at  Planting  time.  California  condi- 
tions July  1  were  highly  satisfactory, 
o£ug  estimated  at  99  per  cent  of  nor- 
mal as  against  70  per  cent  for  the 
17  s  The  173,000  acres  which  were 
picked  in  California  last  year  yielded 
n?  700  bales  as  against  an  estimated 
114  000  bales  to  be  picked  this  season 
if  no  unfavorable  conditions  shall 
arise  On  the  other  hand,  the  yield 
for  U  S  seems  likely  to  decrease  by 
more  than  a  million  bales,  having  been 
close  to  12,000,000  bales  last  year. 
The  Blythe  district  in  Riverside 
county  has  increased  its  cotton  acre- 
age by  more  than  5000,  and  has  a 
prospective  crop  of  18,000  bales  The 
San  Joaquin  valley  had  about  2500 
acres  last  year,  half  of  which  was 
picked,  yielding  about  500  bales.  This 
year  about  8000  acres  were  planted, 
of  which  about  5000  are  in  Fresno 
county.  The  prospective  San  Joaquin 
valley  crop  is  about  3000  bales. 


ADAPT  FARMING  TO  TRACTORS. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Many  failures  with  tractors  have 
been  due  to  the  attempt  to  give  them 
identically  the  same  work  and  the 
same  working  conditions  that  horses 
would  have.  A  general  realization 
that  the  tractor  has  opened  new  pos- 
sibilities in  economical  farming  is  be- 
ing followed  by  the  realization  that 
the  limit  of  such  possibilities  cannot 
be  reached  by  our  old  methods. 
Farmers  who  are  willing  to  change 
their  methods  and  adapt  them  to  the 
particular  nature  of  tractors  are 
opening  new  fields  of  opportunity. 
Some  have  found  that  a  change  in 
distance  between  rows  of  beans,  beets, 
etc.,  permits  use  of  tractor  planters, 
cultivators,  and  harvesters  where  they 
couldn't  be  used  with  rows  as  ordi- 
narily planted.  Fields  and  headlands 
and  fences  have  been  laid  out  for 
horses  in  a  way  that  is  wasteful 
when  tractors  are  used  and  thus  make 
tractors  less  economical.  To  study 
such  features  of  tractor  farming,  Pres- 
ident F.  H.  Poss  of  the  California 
Tractor  and  Implement  Association 
recommended  at  its  last  meeting  that 
a  "Standardization  Committee"  be  ap- 
pointed with  power  to  make  detailed 
recommendations  for  changes  in  farm 
operations  which  will  add  greatly  to 
the  economy  of  tractor  farming. 


CALIFORNIA  GRAIN  FORECAST. 

Grain  crops  as  forecasted  July  12 
on  the  basis  of  July  1  by  J.  E.  Rickard 
of  the  U.  S.  Crop  Reporting  Service 
for  California  show  the  following: 
Wheat,  13,914,000  bushels,  based  on  a 
*  condition  of  83  per  cent  normal  as 
against  73  per  cent  last  year  and  80 
per  cent  for  a  ten-year  average;  bar- 
ley, 31,546,000  bushels  on  82  per  cent 
condition  as  against  75  per  cent  last 
year  and  86  for  a  ten-year  average; 
oats,  5,542(000  with  84  per  cent  nor- 
mal condition  as  against  79  percent 
last  year  and  84  per  cent  ten-year  av- 
erage; rice,  8,680,000  bushels  on  140,- 
000  acres  this  year  with  a  condition 
of  94  per  cent  normal  as  against  90 
per  cent  last  year  on  108,000  acres 
(102,000  were  harvested) ;  white  pota- 
toes, 12,250,000  bushels  on  91,000  acres 
with  a  condition  of  88  per  cent  nor- 
mal.  Acreage  last  year  was  93,000. 


SMALLER  BEAN  CROP  IN  STATE. 


The  acreage  planted  to  beans  in  Cal- 
ifornia this  year  is  415,000  compared 
to  597,000  in  1918,  according  to  crop 
report  issued  today  by  E.  E.  Kaufman, 
Field  Agent,  Bureau  Crop  Estimates. 
Southern  California  shows  decrease  in 
acreage  of  about'15  per  cent,  and  north 


of  Tehachapi  there  is  a  decrease  of 
fully  45  per  cent. 

The  condition  of  beans  of  all  vari- 
eties is  only  75  per  cent  of  a  normal 
compared  to  90  last  year  and  a  10- 
year  average  of  91. 

A  condition  of  75  per  cent  forecasts 
a  probable  production  of  5,602,000 
bushels  of  beans  for  the  1919  crop. 

The  Lima  bean  crop  alone  shows  a 
condition  of  only  59  compared  to  94 
last  year  and  91  in  1917.  Deficiency 
of  soil  moisture  at  planting  time  and 
afterward  besides  a  fungus  disease 
causing  more  or  less  wilt  is  the  direct 
cause  of  this  poor  condition  of  Limas. 


The  premium  list  for  the  1919  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair,  August  30  to  Sep- 
tember 9  inclusive,  has  been  en- 
larged considerably  this  year,  for  all 
divisions  except  the  one  for  exhibits 
of  beverages.  The  wine  premium  list 
has  disappeared  and  prizes  offered 
this  year  are  for  cider,  soda  water  and 
mineral  water  principally.  Approx- 
imately $45,000  in  cash  prizes  have 
been  offered  in  addition  to  trophies 
and  ribbons  to  be  awarded  in  various 
divisions. 


Dealers 
In 

PAPER 


BLAKE.  Muffin  &  T0WNE 

37-46  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffltt  St  Towns,  Los  Angele* 
Blake.  McFall  On..       Portland.  Ore 


FREE 

$3,000  Book 

of 

Barn  Plans 


Going  to  build  or  re- 
model a  barn?  Then 
send  for  this  book.  112 
pages  of  the  most  prac- 
tical barn  plans  ever 
published.  Treats  every 
phase  of  modern  barn 
construction.  Cost  over 
$3,000  to  compile.  Yours 
free — for  the  asking. 

AND  WE  WILL  ALSO 
SEND  YOU  THE  COM- 
PLETE LOUDEN  CAT- 
ALOG of  modern  sani- 
tary barn  equipment. 
Send  for  these  two  valu- 
able books  today. 


LOUDEN 
BALANCE  GRAPPLE 
HAY  FORK 

Lifts  an  enormous  load.  Binds  it  tight.  Drops 
it  clean.  Spreads  it  well  in  the  mow.  Leaves 
no  litterings  to  be  cleaned  up  with  a  pitchfork. 
Three  or  four  fork-fulls  clear  the  rack.  PER- 
FECTLY BALANCED,  slender  but  strong,  will 
not  bend  or  break.  A  money-saver  in  haying 
time. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 


68  Fremont  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Dept.  A 
420  E.  Third  St. 
LOS  ANGELES 


and  in  the  front  wheels,  too 


In  the  front  wheels — as  in  any- 
other  location — the  extreme  se- 
verity of  farm  work  has  only 
emphasized  the  fact  that  Hyatt 
Bearings,  without  ever  requiring 
adjustment,  provide  a  continuous 
care-free,  thoroughly  efficient  serv- 
ice that  outlives  the  tractor  itself. 

HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

Tractor  Bearings  Division 
Chicago 


In  this  Parrett  Tractor  Hyatt  Bearings 
are  used  in  the  front  and  rear  wheels, 
on  the  reverse>  idler  and  on  the  fan. 


Motor  Bearings  Division 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Industrial  Bearings  Div. 
New  York  City 


ROLLER  BEARINGS 
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WITTE  Engines 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles 
electric  motors,  and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this 
department  an  exchange  of  their  experiences  and  troubles 


IB  LELEBS    AUTOMATIC  VLI.I 
STEERED. 


The  first  trailers  put  on  the  mar- 
ket were  not  much  of  a  success  when 
traveling  at  motor-car  speeds.  They 
wobbled  so  much  that  they  were 
dangerous  to  other  machines  on  the 
same  road,  and  wert  especially  dan- 
gerous to  themselves  on  narrow 
mountain  roads.  They  required  too 
much  power  for  economy,  because, 
whenever  the  car  pulling  them  made 
ever  so  slight  a  turn,  the  trailer  did 
not  follow  the  tracks  but  had  to  make 
new  tracks  of  its  own. 

Recent  improvements  in  trailers 
have  eliminated  these  defects  by  pro- 
viding steering  devices  which  make 
the  trailer  follow  steadily  in  the 
tracks  already  made,  according  to  H. 
'  L.  Mason  of  the  Los  Angeles  Trailer 
Co. 

In  designing  an  automatic  steering 
device,  several  features  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. A  trailer  is  sure  to-  encoun- 
ter bumps  in  the  road.  Its  springs 
are  intended  to  minifnize  the  shock 
of  such  bumps.  Therefore  the  steering 
device  must  not  prevent  free  up  and 
down  movement  of  the  axle  and 
wheels.  For  this  reason,  the  draw- 
bar must  not  be  hitched  to  the  axle 
and  should  not  be  used  as  a  steering 
gear.     Neither  should  it  be  rigidly 


attached  to  the  steering  gear.  But 
manifestly  the  steering  gear,  to  be 
automatic,  must  be  regulated  either 
by  the  drawbar  or  by  another  attach- 
ment to  the  motor  car  or  truck.  The 
latter  scheme  has  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  been  worked  out  satisfactorily, 
but  the  Los  Angeles  Trailer  Company 
has  hitched  its  drawbar  directly  to 
the  frame  of  the  trailer  and  designed 
a  flexible  connection  between  the 
drawbar  and  the  parallel  rod  in  front 
of  the  axle  which  works  the  automo- 
bile-type steering  of  the  wheels.  On 
top  of  the  center  of  the  parallel  rod 
is  a  triangular  steel  bracket.  A  ver- 
tical pin  turns  in  ball  bearings  in  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  and  in  the  cen- 
ter of  its  base.  The  triangle  is  prop- 
erly braced,  for  the  strain  of  steering 
comes  on  the  pin.  A  flat  steel  arm 
has  a  hole  near  one  end  to  fit  over  a 
pin  fixed  on  the  trailer  frame  over 
the  front  axle.  Another  hole  in  the 
arm  fits  over  the  pin  in  the  trian- 
gular bracket  on  the  parallel  rod. 
The  arm  projects  forward  several 
inches  and  is  joined  by  a  knuckle 
joint  to  a  bar  which  projects  still  far- 
ther forward  and  is  joined  at  its  for- 
ward end  by  a  knuckle  joint  to  two 
short,  heavy  steel  bars  hanging  ver- 
tically from  the  drawbar-  The 
knuckle  joints  permit  plenty  of  play 
up   and    down,    but   none  sidewise. 


When  the  motor  car  turns  the  trailer 
drawbar,  it  exerts  leverage  on  the  pin 
and  the  triangular  bracket  and  the 
parallel  rod  sidewise,  thus  automati- 
cally turning  the  wheels. 


NEW    POWER    LIFT  PLOW 
ATTACHMENT. 


A  new  attachment  on  Knapp  trac- 
tor disk  plows  attracted  considerable 
attention  at  the  Sacramento  demon- 
stration. They  are  all  equipped  with 
power  lift,  which  was  designed  on  the 
basis  of  the  original  Knapp  plows  so 
it  can  be  installed  on  any  of  them. 
By  the  new  attachment,  the  power 
lift  is  never  in  action  except  when 
actually  raising  or  lowering  the 
plows.  An  eccentric  trip  disengages 
the  chain  from  the  ratchet  which  runs 
it  to  raise  or  lower  the  plows  as  soon 
as  that  is  accomplished.  Depth  of 
plowing  is  regulated  by  a  hand  wheel 
which  operates  a  worm  gear. 


LITTLE  TRACTOR  MOVES  HOUSE. 

We  have  before  us  the  picture  of  a 
little  Cletrac  tractor  pulling  a  five- 
room  house  through  the  streets  of 
Chula  Vista  and  2%  miles  into  the 
country.  The  house  was  jacked  up 
so  that  timbers  supported  on  broad 
roller  wheels  were  put  under  it.  The 
tractor  hitched  to  the  house  looks 
utterly  unable  to  move  it,  but  it  not 
only  hauled  the  house  over  the 
roads,  but  ended  up  by  pulling  it  over 
plowed  ground  to  the  center  of  an 
alfalfa  field,  where  it  is  now  used  as  a 
tenant  house. 


3  to  30  H.  P. 

Built  Better — Cost  less  to  operate  and  to  own 
— Easy  to  understand — Few  working  parts — 
Strongly  built — Every  part  guaranteed  against 
defect  during  the  life  of  the  engine.  Built 
from  standardized  metal  patterns.  Every  part 
interchangeable  and  easily  replaced  by  oper- 
ator. Ask  us  for  prices  on  all  sizes.  Sta- 
tionary. Portable  or  Saw-Rig  Outfits. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 


129  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

iaa  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 

housands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 

o\d  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 

imall  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier       *m  _ 

Aermotors.  making  them  self-oil-  . 

ing.  Its  enclosed  motor  4^^% Mm. s^^afc 

keeps  in  the  oil   and  ^^^^^^fcJjs^Tf^sy^^ 

keeps  out  dust  and  B  ^B^2Jj^^j\^&(^^ 

rain.    The  Splash  Oil-  I  LV^^2TlGH*f 

ing  System  constantly  ^^^^^'^^pCjfj^ta^J 

floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre-  ^f&ftnwQ^w 

venting  wear  and  enabling  the  ^^PwA-E^y 

mill  :o  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze,  ^Jm%Mm^^ 

The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 

Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Oaaoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Suppl>    Goods    and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMQTOR  CO..  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 


•CZ3- 

SKOAL  | 


The  Transmission  of  Power 

A  Transmission  Belt  that  will  give  continual  and  satisfactory 
service  will  pay  for  itself  in  one  season  by  eliminating  costly 
shutdowns,  etc.  If  you  can  depend  upon  it  you  are  relieved  of 
all  worry.  Don't  peg  along  with  a  makeshift  belt.  You  are  los- 
ing money  every  day. 

TEST  SPECIAL  BELTING 

You  never  need  worry  when  there's  a  TEST  SPECIAL  on 
the  job.   Always  running.   No  breaks  or  shutdowns. 

Test  Special  is  made  of  long  fibre  cotton  and  high  grade  vul- 
canized rubber.  Its  plies  will  not  separate,  even  when  subjected 
to  the  most  severe  abuse.  The  TEST  SPECIAL  is  guaranteed 
to  give  longer  and  better  service  than  any  other  rubber  belt 
made.   Investigate  it  now.   

Fill  Out  Coupon — Mail  It  Now 

Let  us  take  care  of  your  belt  problems. 
Our  engineers  will  advise  you  without 
charge.  If  you  are  having  difficulty  with 
the  belt  you  are  now  using,  write  to  us 
and  we  will  tell  you  how  to  make  the 
proper  adjustments. 

Fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon  for 
samples  and  complete  information  about 
TEST  SPECIAL  BELTING. 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  AND 
PACKING  COMPANY 

519  MISSION  ST.    :    SAN  FRANCISCO 

HOME   OFFICE:    NEW   YOBK  CITY 
Branches  In  all  principal  cities. 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 

519  Mission  St..  San  Francisco.      Dept.  8. 

Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
work,  and  quote  prices  delivered  at 


Station 


Horse  Power  Diameter  In  Inches 

Elec.  Motor   Driving  Pulley  

Steam  Engine   Driven  Pulley  

Gas  Engine   

Kind  of  Drive  , 


Cross  

Straight   , 

Perpendicular   

Width  of  Belt   Ply. 

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys.  . . 
Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley.... 

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name  

My  name   

Address 


fM 


!  TEST 
i  WtTU 
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NEW  THRESHER  ON  MARKET. 


The  Twin  City  All-Steel  Thresher 
is  a  late  addition  to  the  power  farm- 
ing machinery  line  of  the  Minneapolis 
Steel  and  Machinery  Co.  Features  of 
the  machine  are  triple  tandem  chaf- 
fers, giving  a  total  separating  area 
of  84  square  feet  in  the  22-42  machine; 
an  auxiliary  cylinder  which  re- 
threshes  unthreshed  heads  and  tail- 
ings and  delivers  them  not  back  into 
the  straw,  but  direct  to  the  grain 
pan  for  cleaning;  a  special  feeder 
controlled  by  a  Pickering  governor  to 
regulate  the  volume  of  grain  fed  to  the 
cylinder;  a  special  spreading  cylinder 
with  skew  blades,  which  spread  the 
grain  to  the  full  width  and  take  max- 
imum amount  of  grain  without  danger 
of  choking;  fishbacks  and  lifting 
fingers  on  the  straw  racks  increase 
the  speed  of  straw  as  it  passes  rear- 
ward and  give  no  chance  for  bunch- 
ing; sieves  adjustable  to  various- 
sized  mesh  in  a  minute  so  that  no 
changing  of  sieves  is  necessary;  all 
bearings  outside  may  be  oiled  while 
the  machine  is  in  motion. 


TRUCKS  SATE  MILK  IN  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


Complaining  that  milk  shipped  from 
their  ranch  via  the  railroad  arrived  in 
Los  Angeles  in  a  bad  condition  and 
was  therefore  forced  on  the  market  as 
sour  cream,  R.  S.  Smith  and  George 
Wiegand  put  on  a  motor  truck,  and, 
according  to  a  petition  filed  with  the 
Railroad  Commission,  solved  the  milk 
shipping  problem.  They  ask  for  a 
permit  to  continue  in  the  motor  truck 
business,  declaring  that  the  demands 
of  the  other  ranchers  for  general  ser- 
vice will  justify  the  maintenance  of  a 
truck  line.  In  support  of  their  con- 
tention, they  cite  the  fact  that  they 
are  now  using  four  trucks  hauling 
milk  under  contract.  Their  proposed 
route  is  between  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Jacinto,  Temecula,  via  Riverside. 


MOTOR    TRUCKS    RAISED  MILK 
PROFITS. 


Dairymen  of  the  San  Jacinto-Tem- 
ecula  districts  in  Riverside  county 
have  been  enabled  to  get  increased 
prices  for  their  milk  in  the  Los  An- 
geles markets  by  reason  of  a  com- 
mercial motor  truck  route  and  the 
transportation  rates  have  been  attrac- 
tive to  the  dairy  men,  according  to  an- 
nouncement of  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  in  granting  the  truck  op- 
erators further  privileges  in  handling 
other  products. 


FARMERS    WILL  HATE 
"DRIVE." 


THEIR 


Harvest  activities  by  the  farmers 
are  so  general  at  the  present  time 
that  the  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators' 
Association  is  not  for  the  moment 
centering  its  activities  on  the  solic- 
itation of  memberships  in  the  field. 
Instead,  it  is  shaping  its  plans  for 
an  unusually  active  drive  through  a 
dozen  or  more  counties  as  soon  as  the 
farmers  have  finished  their  harvest 
work. 

At  the  offices  of  the  State  Organ- 
ization Committee  in  Stockton  a  Lc- 
ter  census  is  being  made  of  sentiment 
in  the  different  counties.  Lists  are 
being  compiled,  forms  adopted,  routes 
mapped  out,  and  a  definite  plan 
evolved  for  a  strongly  organized  drive 
just  as  soon  as  the  State  Board  gives 
the  word. 

Most  farmers,  especially  those  who 
are  grain  raisers,  are  too  busy  to  at- 
tend meetings  at  present,  but  by 
scores  and  hundreds  they  are  pledged 
to  personal  co-operation  as  soon  as 
the  big  drive  begins.  The  work  of 
organization  is  to  go  forward  in  sev- 
eral counties  at  the  same  time.  Local 
leadership  is  to  be  aided  by  the  pres- 
ence of  some  of  the  best-known  farm- 
ers in  the  State.  In  the  mail  re- 
ceived at  the  State  office  there  are 
continuous  pledges  of  personal  ser- 
vice. From  Kings  to  Sutter  and  from 
Santa  Cruz  to  Ventura  there  will  be 
under  way  in  a  few  weeks  a  drive 
that  will  complete  the  organization 
of  the  strongest  State  Association 
ever  formed  by  the  agricultural  in- 
terests. 


The  area  under  olive  trees  in  Italy 
is  estimated  at  5,683,000  acres,  the 
same  as  in  1918. 


<The 
New 

12-20 

'ULL 


Cheapest  in  Cost  per  Year  of  Service 


On  what  basis  are  you  going  to  buy  your  tractor — by  the  dollar  of  cost  or  by 
the  years  of  service  ? 

Advance-Rumely  is  one  tractor  manufacturer  who  insists  upon  putting  quality 
first.  By  quality  we  mean  rugged,  dependable  construction,  surplus  power,  real  fuel 
economy  and  all  around  service. 

In  building  the  new  12-20  OilPull,  Advance-Rumel>  tefused  to  put  out  a  cheap, 
lightly  constructed  tractor.  We  know  and  you  know  that  durability  can't  be  com- 
bined with  cheap,  light  construction.  And  if  a  tractor  won't  "stand  the  gaff"  nothing 
else  about  it  counts  for  much. 

We  have  embodied  the  proved  OilPull  ruggedness  and  substantial  construction 
in  this  small,  light  weight  12-20.  And  by  light  weight  we  mean  right  weight— the 
proper  weight  to  give  long  lasting,  year  after  year,  dependable  service. 

Like  all  OilPull  tractors,  the  12-20  is  backed  by  a  written  guarantee  to  burn  suc- 
cessfully all  grades  of  kerosene  under  all  conditions,  at  all  loads  to  its  full  rated 
brake  horsepower. 

And  just  as  Advance-Rumely  guarantees  its  OilPull  tractor  as  a  cheap  fuel 
burner,  it  insists  upon  giving  the  purchaser  a  surplus  of  power.  The  12-20  rating  is 
based  upon  only  80  per  cent  of  its  maximum  power  efficiency — a  20  per  cent  over- 
load capacity  when  you  need  it.  This  means  further  insurance  of  long  life — a  tractor 
that  will  be  doing  the  same  good  work  five  years  hence  as  in  its  first  season. 

The  12-20  is  oil-cooled — no  evaporation  and  the  radiator  can't  freeze.  The  circu- 
lating system  is  always  open  and  oil  preserves  the  metal  parts.  The  OilPull  cooling 
system  keeps  the  motor  at  the  right  temperature  at  all  loads — the  harder  the  OilPull 
works,  the  cooler  it  runs. 

On  the  12-20  the  belt  pulley  is  on  the  right  hand  side — up  within  full  view  of  the 
operator.  The  12-20  can  be  lined  up  with  a  belt  machine,  backed  into  the  belt  and 
the  belt  started  and  stopped  from  the  platform.  The  belt  pulley  is  driven  direct 
off  the  crankshaft — no  loss  of  power. 

The  12-20  OilPull  will  pull  three  14-inch  bottoms  under  ordinary  conditions  and 
a  proportionate  number  of  disc  plows.  It  will  operate  a  22-inch  thresher  fully 
equipped  and  economically  handle  all  other  power  jobs,  drawbar  or  belt. 

To  safeguard  the  customer's  best  interests  Advance-Rumely  maintains  27  branch 
offices  and  warehouses,  each  equipped  to  give  immediate  service  in  machinery,  parts 
and  expert  help. 

The  wise  farmer  will  buy  a  tractor  by  the  year — not  by  the  dollar.  Just  as  the 
OilPull  will  plow  an  acre  at  lower  cost  than  any  tractor  built,  its  cost  measured  in 
years  of  service  makes  it  the  cheapest  tractor  obtainable. 

Ask  for  the  catalog  describing  the  new  12-20. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO.,  Inc. 

La  Porte,  Indiana 

San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
17-19  Main  St. 


)The  Sweetness 
of  Low  Price 
never  equals 
the  Bitterness 
of  Poor  Quality 


fue/— Guaranteed  to  burn  kero- 
sene successfully  under  al' 
conditions. 

Cooling — Oil  cooled — no  evap- 
oration— non-freezing. 

Motor — Heavy  duty,  2  cylinder 
6  in.  x  8  in —560  R.  P.  M. 

Crankshaft — Built  to  U.S. 
naval  specifications. 

Frame — Hot  riveted  steel  mem- 
bers— no  bends — no  splices. 

Transmission — Cut  steel  gears 
— enclosed  and  running  in  oil. 

Searings— Hyatt  roller  bear- 
ings in  transmission  and  rear 
axle. 

Governor — Fly  ball  throttling 
type — automatic  speed  regu- 
lation. 

Belt  Pulley— 19  inch  diameter- 
running  directly  off  crank- 
shaft— no  intermediate  gears. 

Lubrication—  Force  feed  and 
splash. 

Speeds  —  Two  forward  —  one 
reverse. 

Drawbar  —  Adjustable  spring 
drawbar. 


PROTECT  YOUR  CROPS 
WITH  MINIMUM  COST 

When  lack  of  moisture  and  warm  weather  threaten 
crops,  irrigation  will  protect  you  from  loss. 

The  irrigation  equipment  that  will  give  you  the  most 
service  is  a  PELTON  irrigation  plant — an  interchange- 
able PELTON  pump  driven  by  any  kind  of  engine, 
motor  or  tractor  available. 

Later,  this  pump  may  be  permanently  installed,  di- 
rect connected  to  an  electric  motor,  with  minimum 
cost,  and  will  give  more  water  per  horsepower. 

PELTON  dealers  make  quick  delivery. 
McCormick  Saeltzer  Co..  Bed-      Devenney  &  PratherCo.,  Wasco. 


P  ELTON 


din?. 

George  W.  Roberts,  MarysviUe. 

Commercial  Electric  Co., 
Stockton. 

R.  Barcroft  &  Sons  Co.,  Merced. 

Electric  Motor  Shop,  Fresno. 
Grldley  Garage  Co.,  Grldley. 

J.  H.  Herring,  Parlier. 

Sanger  Plumbing  House,  San- 
ger. 


Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Chico. 
Ophir  Hardware  Co.,  OroviUe. 
Wise  Hardware  Co.,  Modesto. 
D.   Stephenson,  Madera. 
A.  R.  Gilstrap,  Kingsburg. 
C.   A.   Hughes,  Orosi. 
A.  J.  Wheeler,  Corning, 
rjlmer    Machinery    Co.,  Por- 
teryille. 

,  Alexander  &  Wright.  Palo  Alto. 


California  Mechanical  A  Electrical  Engineering  Co..  Sacramento 

THE  PELT0N  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY, 

1»80  Harrlaoa  Street,  Smm  FrancUco,  Ciltftral*- 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

f  Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  Mate  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards.  note* 
i      -erardine  their  sales.  Stale  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  «tork.  etc. 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 


July  16  —  Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey 
Breedere'  Association.  Tulare.  Second  con- 
signment sale  of  60  head. 

August  2 — Butte  City  Ranch.  Butte  City. 
Shorthorn  cattle.  Berkshire  hogs.  Shropshire 
sheep  and  Shetland  ponies. 

August  6 — Francis  T.  Underhill.  Santa  Bar- 
bara.    100  head  Hampshire  hogs. 

August  26 — Fresno  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association.  Fresno.  Consignment 
sale  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

September  17 — John  M.  Bernstein  and  W.  L. 
Haag  *  Son.  Hanford.  Poland-China  bred  sow 
sale. 

October  4 — H.  I.  Marsh  and  Les  McCracken, 
Modesto.     Poland-China  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

October  7 — M.  4  A.  L.  Bassett.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw  and  F.  D.  Ross.  Hanford.  75  head  of 
Poland-Chinas. 

October  16 — H.  M.  Elberg.  Roselawn  Stock 
Farms.  Woodland.    45  head  of  Shorthorns. 

October  18 — Trewhitt.  Vaughan  and  Nehls. 
Hanford.    Poland-China  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

October  2» — Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association.  Tulare.  First  consign- 
ment sale. 


The  Dairy. 

S.  J.  Lowe  of  San  Luis  Obispo  has 
40  head  of  registered  Shorthorns  on 
his  4,000  acre  ranch  and  runs  from  300 
to  400  range  cattle. 

The  Holstein  cow,  Creampot  Pontiac 
Korndyke,  owned  by  Cole  &  Hicks, 
Grandville,  N.  Y.,  has  made  a  record  of 
50.70  pounds  butter  from  795.9  pounds 
milk,  thus  displacing  Segis  Fayne  Jo- 
hanna in  the  full-age  class. 

J.  W.  McLean  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
has  a  herd  of  grade  Jerseys  that 
averages  69fc  in  butterfat  test.  Mr. 
Mcl^ean  is  working  for  an  average 
daily  milk  production  of  35  pounds. 
His  herd  sire  is  Eminence  Golden 
Chief. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Hereafter  hornless  Durhams  or 
Shorthorns  are  to  be  officially  known 
as  polled  Shorthorns.  This  was  the 
decision  made  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Polled  Durham  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion. 


JERSEY  BREEDERS 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
Cows.  Write  for  Information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT, 

Ceres,  California 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PBTALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 
Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.    Fine  individual* 
with   Register  of  Merit  backing. 


VENAOERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altama  Interest,  Grand 
Champion  1DI8  State  Fair.  Awarded  two 
other  championships  and  10  firsts,  includ 
ing  Aged  Herd  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and 
get  of  sire.  Young  bulls  for  sale  from 
dams  and  granddams  in  Register  of  Merit 

GUY  H.  MILLER,     Modesto,  CaL 


N.  Mr  LOCKE  CO. 

LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 

Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 

Call  at  the  ranch  and  make  selection. 


RANCHO   SANTA  MARGUERITA 
D.  F.  Conant,  Prop., 
Modesto,  Cal. 

Register  of 

MERIT  JERSEYS 

A  limited  number  of  bulls  for  Male. 


FOR  LARGE  AND  ECONOM- 
ICAL PRODUCTION 

my  young 

Jersey  bulls  fram  a  high  producing  dam 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  Gertie  of 
Glynllyn  and  Lady  Letty  Lambert.  Occa- 
sionally one  old  enough  for  service. 


A.  A.  JENKINS, 


Tulare,  Cal. 


At  the  Carpenter  &  Ross  Shorthorn 
sale  at  Chicago,  June  24,  172  head  sold 
for  an  average  of  $2,200,  which  is  a 
new  world's  record  for  the  number 
sold.  The  top  was  the  bull  Cudham 
Dreadnaught,  who  sold  for  $19,500. 
The  toi>  female  brought  $6,000. 


Swine  and  Swine  in  en. 

P.  L.  Sandercock  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
is  starting  a  herd  of  registered  Berk- 
shires  and  has  as  his  herd  sire  Duke's 
Natomas  Rookwood  4th. 

White  Triangle  Ranch,  Santa  Mar- 
garita, are  just  beginning  to  establish 
a  herd  of  registered  Berkshires  and 
have  some  very  good  foundation  stock. 

Judge  J.  C.  Craig,  Duroc  breeder  of 
Owensmouth,  is  expecting  a  boar  and 
5  sows  from  the  east  very  shortly. 
The  animals  were  selected  by  Fred 
DeVore  and  are  as  good  as  can  be 
found. 

Recent  sales  by  ihe  Ireland  Ranch, 
breeders  of  Durocs.  at  Owensmouth. 
include:  One  bred  gilt  to  J.  B.  McGee. 
Whittier,  1  bred  gilt  to  Bard  Estate, 
Hueneme,  and  1  gilt  to  H.  M.  Lord, 
Marion. 

The  Poland-China  breeders  of  Ma- 
dera county  are  considering  the  form- 
ing of  a  county  association  according 
to  W.  A.  Clarke,  vice-president  of  the 
Farm  Bureau,  who  has  the  matter  in 
charge.  Mr.  Clarke  says  that  he  is 
pretty  sure  of  25  members. 

F.  M.  Johnson  of  Napa  has  sold  his 
entire  herd  of  40  registered  Durocs 
to  Harvey  M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  which 
added  to  his  already  good  herd  gives 
Mr.  Berglund  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  herds  in  the  West.  Mr.  Johnson 
will  go  back  to  Nebraska  in  the  fall 
and  bring  out  a  carload  of  the  best 
Durocs  he  can  find. 


Sheep. 

The  University  Farm  at  Lincoln, 
Neb.,  has  purchased  160  head  of  Cali- 
fornia lambs  to  eat  up  the  green  feed 
that  otherwise  would  go  to  waste 
about  the  campus.  They  must  have  a 
good  opinion  of  California  stock  back  I 
there. 

The  National  Sheep  and  Wool  . 
Bureau  is  starting  a  campaign  for  a 
"pure  goods"  law  that  will  compel 
marking  of  all  fabrics  so  as  to  show 
whether  they  contain  only  "virgin 
wool"  or  "shoddy."  It  is  claimed  that 
what  people  have  been  buying  for  all 
wool  is  a  mixture  in  two-thirds  of  the  | 
cases. 


Too  Valuable  to  Waste 

npHE  PART  a 
cream  separa- 
tor plays  in  the  suc- 
cess of-a  dairy  farmer 
is  becoming  more  and 
more  important. 
With  butterfat  worth 
about  fifteen  times  as 
much  as  wheat  and 
twenty  times  as  much 
as  shelled  corn,  it  is 
too  valuable  to  waste 
a  particle. 

Primrose  and  Lily- 
cream  separators  are 
designed  to  save  all 
the  cream.  They  guard  against  those  daily  losses 
which  in  themselves  might  seem  trifling,  but  when 
summed  up,  amount  to  a  big  loss. 

One  of  the  vital  differences  between  the  Primrose 
and  Lily  and  other  cream  separators,  is  that  in  the 
former  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  cream 
as  it  leaves  the  bowl.  They  are  the  only  separa- 
tors with  two  wide  open  cream  outlets. 

Another  difference,  every  bearing  is  oiled  auto- 
matically, and  the  oil  is  forced  through  every  bear- 
ing. You  may  forget,  but  the  machine  never  does. 
Used  oil  is  automatically  drained  off. 

Prompt  and  efficient  service  is  always  at  hand  to 
make  any  adjustment,  repair  or  replacement  needed.  See  the 
nearest  local  dealer,  or  write  us  for  complete  information. 

The  Fall  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


GraJa  Harvtsh&g  AUcaia«i 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 


man 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power  Miction 
Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trueks 
Motor  Cultivators 


1® 


Hari&f  Micbiort 

Mowers  Tedders 
Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 
Combination  Side 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 

Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

Plutiai  *  Sccdiot  Macbiact 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 

Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime 

Sowers 


Planters 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers  &  Shredders 


International  Harvester  Company 


Miscellaneous  Livestock. 

A  Placer  County  Farm  Bureau  Fair 
will  be  held  at  Roseville  August  25-28. 
A  livestock  show  will  be  one  of  th*' 
chief  features. 

A  county  fair  will  be  held  at  Balbo- 
Park,  San  Diego,  during  the  last  four 
days  of  September.  Premiums  amount- 
ing to  $1,500  will  be  offered.  The  fair 
will  be  under  the  auspices  of  the  fari.i 
bureau. 


s\\   FRANCISCO  SHOW  WILL 
A  HU3IMER. 


iti: 


Yes,  the  wheels  of  progress  are  now 
moving  rapidly  and  plans  are  taking 
shape  which  will  make  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Livestock  Show  the  big  event 
of  the  season.  Prof.  Gordon  H.  True, 
who  will  be  manager,  has  opened  of- 
fices in  the  Lachman  Building  and  is 
right  on  the  job.  He  promises  to 
have  the  premium  list  out  soon.  There 
will  be  classes  for  all  kinds  of  live- 
stock, and  the  premiums  will  be  lib- 
eral. The  show  will  open  Nov.  1  and 
continue  to  Nov.  8. 

Breeders  will  be  delighted  to  learn 
that  the  directors  expect  to  secure  the 
California  Building  at  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition  grounds.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  big  moves  that  will  be 
made  by  the  board  of  directors,  which 
consists  of  many  of  San  Francisco's 
leading  men,  with  W.  T.  Sesnon  as 
president.  Mr.  Sesnon  is  putting  his 
whole  heart  and  soul  into  the  work, 
and  with  the  affairs  of  the  Show  in 
such  capable  hands  its  success  is  ns- 
sured. 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 

are  combined  in  ihe  get  of 

PRINCE  RIYERSIDE 
WALKER 

Aaggic  Acme  of  Riverside  2nd  and 
Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker, 
his  two  sisters,  made  the  highest 
official  yearly  butter  record  and 
the  highest  butter  record  for  three- 
year-olds,  respectively,  for  1917-18. 
His  get  won  first  prize  at  Sacra- 
mento last  year.  We  are  breeding 
his  daughters  to 

King  Korndyke  I'nntlar  20th, 
our  young  $6,500  sire,  whose  great 
individuality,  fine  type,  and  i  back- 
ing of  an  unbroken  lino  .  of    -  vat 
producing  dams  are  hard  to  beat.    Come  and  see  the  result  of  this  breeding.  oitj|  f, 
for  further  particulars. 

Our  Kntlre  Herd  Is  Tuberculin  Tested. 

TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

W.  J.  mi. no\.  Owner  TULARE,  CAL.  H.  L.  BEDD,, 


-  -eat 

1 

lamb 


BUY  A  YOUNG  BtRKSIilRE  BOAR  P  . 

and  grow  him  out  for  spring  service.  We  are  offering  a  few  exctL  ton- 
ally good  ones,  4  months  old.  These  will  make  real  herd  headers.  They 
are  sired  by  our  700-lb.  first  prize  winning  son  of  Laurel  Champion,  and 
out  of  large  stretchy  sows.  All  sow  pigs  either  sold  or  reserved.  ?Also 
have  for  sale  a  14-months-old  boar,  that  weighs  around  450  lbs.  J?e  is 
good  enough  to  head  any  herd,  and  is  priced  right.  Write  us  at  once  for 
further  particulars. 

IMPERIAL  STOCK  FARM 


R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON. 


Morgan  Hill,  CaL 


HAVE  SOME  NICE  YOUNG  BULLS 

Sired  by  SIR  VEEMAN  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC 
and  from  A.  R.  0.  dams  for  sale. 
ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE  POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 
R.  F.  GUERIN,  Visalia,  Calif. 
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VI.  Bernstein's  new  boar,  The 
is  growing  faster  than  any 
is  a  boar  of  great  finish. 


TW 
cause 
isnfe 

*;e     ESTOCK  DIRECTORY 

air1*"       this  directory  3c  per  word  each  issue. 
.  SWINE. 
Berkshires. 


CASTLEVIEW 
GIANT   TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

We  ,•  e  booking-  orders  for  spring-  pigs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfield 
Rookwood.  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1819 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEYMAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro 
lific,  easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable- 
satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  for  free  book- 

STARTEADPRUr  wOI'W'8  reRerVe  chamP'°n 
LEADER.      We    are    now    making  a 

special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  Calif. 


TWO  SOWS  AND  A  BOAR— $100  the  trio 
Two  sow  pigs  from  ten  raised  sired  by  Baron 
Duke  201st  780-pound.  $1100  Grand  National 
Champion,  from  Rival  B  Princess,  a  prize- 
winner at  San  Francisco.  Sacramento  Oregon 
and  Omaha  National  Swine  Show,  and  a  boar 
sired  by  the  Grand  Laurel  Champion  boar 
from  Symboleer  Belle,  and  of  Superbus  blood 
hnes.  A  boar  from  a  litter  of  ten  raised  big 
long,  typey,  stretchy  pigs.  Sandercock  Land 
Co..  in  charge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales  23 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


HERO  ROAR — One  of  Grand  Leader  «  best 
sons.  Loma  Rica  Leader  234317.  bred  by 
Humphrey,  dam  Majesties  Belle,  10th-  this 
(rood  boar  has  size  without  being  coarse- 
heart  girth  60  inches:  present  weight  about 
o00;  can  readily  carry  another  15(1  pounds- 
will  be  three  years  old  Sept.  8;  has  been  used 
with  small  herd  (five  sows),  and  is  unusu- 
ally vigorous  and  active:  our  price  is  $250 
but  we  will  buy  back  one  of  his  sons  our 
Pick,  from  spring  litters,  for  $100  at  weanins,- 
tlme.    Loma  Rica  Nursery,  Grass  Valley,  Cal. 

GRAPEWILD  FARM  BERKS  HIRE-GUERN- 

seys— Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grape  wild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey 
Prop.,  Escalon.  Calif. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS— From  large  lit 
ters.  Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill.  Morgan 
Hill.  California. 

QUALITY BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P  Upham 
Mgr.,  Martinez,  Cal. 

.BERKSHIRES— Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1600  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm 
Modesto,  Calif. 

FOR    REAL    GOOD    BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  B.  724W,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
CARRUTHERS    FARMS    BERKSHIRES  — 

Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California. 

.REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R  D 
Hume,  Dos  Palos,  California. 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits 
California. 


Poland-Chinas. 


J.  H.  COOK 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob- 
also  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires 
Satisfaction  g-naranteed. 

  PARADISE.  CALIFORNIA  

■  i>AR  PIGS — Out  of  sows  selected 
,  herds  of  the  corn  belt.  One 
Bob  pig  sired  by  Bridges'  Bob 
uri,   grand  champion,   and  out 
v  Bridges'  Bobby.  Two  sired  by 
ilder   Buster   and   out    of  the 
>*-*tob'e  Giantess.    These  are  real 
."•"•"Inteed  to  please.     H.  C.  Shinn. 

^   *  ^fulare. 

Kl.  I  iTO — Our  great   herd    boar,  will 

put  pit,,  uaking  qualities  into  >onr  herd 
His  offspring  have  size,  stretch,  bone,  good 
backs  and  feet,  and  easy  feeding  lualities 
To  make  the  right  start  with  '>ig-type  Poland' 
Chinas,  r  t  one  of  his  boar  ni?s.  Prices 
right.  i  orrespondence  cheerfully  answered 
viola  L  .  itenwick,  Santa  Barbara.  California 
NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring-  pig? 
either  sey,  from  my  prize  winning,  large  tvpe 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars     H.-Ip  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  California. 

SOW  BARGAINS — We  are  offering  some  ex- 
ceptionally  nice  tried  sows,  bred  and  open  gilts, 
at  attractive  prices.  They  are  all  sired  by 
the  undefeated  and  world's  grand  champion 
Superba  and  out  of  big  type  sows,  which  cost 
me  $200  and  over.  Investigate  before  buying 
elsewhere.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion.  Riverside,  California. 

BRED  AND  OPEN  JULY  GILTS  by  King 
Big  Bone  Leader  for  sale.  Also  September 
gilts  by  California  Jumbo  Buster  and  a  few 
toppy  young  boars.  A.  Buckland  &  Son, 
Route  E.  Box  126.  Fresno. 


ELDERSLY  FARM — We  are  offering  some 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall  and  spring  pigs 
at  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
best-bred  boars,  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
grand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides. 
He  is  a  real  1000-lb.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware,  Live 
Oak,  California. 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  Cloverdale  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas — the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm,  R.  F   D.  1.  Escondido.  Cal. 


HARTSOOK  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS — A  fine 
lot  of  young  boars.  Both  bred  and  open  gilts 
for  sale.  Toggenburg  goats  and  Holstein 
bulls  ready  for  service.  Fred  Hartsook,  Lan- 
kershim,  California. 

3  CHOICE  GILTS  November  7th  farrow — 
$40.00  each;  3  January  21  farrow — $30.00 
each.  Registered  and  crated.  Edward  A. 
Hall,  Route  1,  Box  39.  Watsonville,  Cal. 

Mccarty  &  starkweather 

FALL  BOARS — Big  type,  smooth  and  classy. 
Cholera  immune.  Box  2250,  San  Francisco,  or 
Paradise  Road,  Modesto. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
ern prize-winners.  Sold  out  of  boars;  a  few 
choice  October  gilts  for  sale.  D.  H.  Forney. 
Route  G,  Fresno,  California. 

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton,  California. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.  Route  1 
Redwood  City.  California. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS— All  from  prize- 
winmng  sfcek.  W.  P^ JHarkey,  Gridley.  Calil. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock- flir^ale w" 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia,  California. 

Hampshlres. 


HAMPSHIRES— Fine  quality.  Weaned  pigs" 
dandy  young  boars.  Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm.  Tom  M.  JBodger  Prop..  Gardena,  Cal. 

MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  ^rlakeTs 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  W.  Denker, 
Saugus,  California. 


Miscellaneous. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideaTToTToi 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga,  Calif 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Guernseys. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281289,  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E. 
Mitchell,  Atwater.  California. 


HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams  A  J 
Welch-  Proprietor.  Redwood  City.  California 
~  EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS— FiTsTlfl" 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
|  choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  San  tee.  Sari^  Diego  county,  Calif. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto— 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes- 
prices  reasonable. 

Ayrshlres. 


WAUKEEN    HERD    POLAND-CHINAS — Big 

type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Les  McCracken.  Prop.,  Ripon.  Cal. 


HORAN'S  POLAND  CHINAS — Young  stock. 
Bred  and  open  gilts.  Big-Bone  Bob  and  Won- 
der blood  lines.    N.  K.  Horan.  Loekeford,  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County,  California. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Sows,  gilts,  and  pigs  for 
sale.  Giant  Buster  and  President  Stock.  Prices 
right.    C.  G.  De  Raad,  Lemoore,  Cal. 

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland  Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi.  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— 
Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford.  California.  

RIGHT  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Weanling 
boars.  Registered  and  immunized.  W.  T. 
Dice,  Hanford,  Calif. 

CHAS.  L.  WEAVER,  Tulare,  Cal.,  Poland 
Chinas.  One  11  months  old — "A  Wonder" 
bred  boar. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trewhitt 
and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy,  Calif. 

BIG-BONED- POLAND^CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale,  California. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  boars 
for  sale.    Carstens  &  Halloway,  Madera,  Calif. 

POLAND  CHINAS— Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan,  Lemoore.  California. 


POLAND  CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi,  Cal. 


LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS.  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 


Chester  V  bites. 


BILI.IKEN  CHESTER  WHITES  —  Just  a 
few  left  to  offer.  One  1917  fall  boar  and 
one  1918  fall  boar;  both  cholera  immune. 
Spring  farrows  are  all  sold  except  10  boar 
pigs.  Will  have  10  more  sows  farrow  dur- 
ing May.  June  and  July,  and  will  book  orders 
now  from  these  coming  litters,  delivery  at 
weaning  time.    C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  Calif. 


BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES— Nothing 
this  month.  Eight  spring  boar  and  5  spring 
sow  pigs  to  offer  during  August.  All  young 
stock  is  now  immune.  At  the  State  Fair  this 
year  will  show  a  full  exhibit  of  good  ones. 
Drop  in  and  see  them  and  get  some  real  big 
typey  ones.    C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  Calif. 

DANDY   REGISTERED   CHES1EB  WHITE 

weanlings.  Reasonable  prices.  K.  Wellman. 
Los  Altos,  Cal. 

Duroc-Jerseys. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.,  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brockman  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings, both  sexes,  from  Orion.  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Plac- 
erville,  Cal.     Address  H.  C.  Baum. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund,   Dixon,  Calif. 


PATHFINDER  AND  KING'S  COL.  stock — 
immune.  Weanlings,  $25  each.  Bred  gilts 
and  service  boars.  Derryfield  Farm,  Capital 
National  Bank  Bldg..  Sacramento,  Calif. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres   Stock   Farm,   Davis,  California. 


SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch,  Bonita.  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars. 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.    Jack  Borge,  Dos  Palos.  Cal. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE  FOR  SALE — Best 
blond  lines.  Bred  sows  and  'girts.  Service 
boars.    Jersey  Queen  Farm.  San  Jose,  Calif. 


DUROC  JERSEYS — Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  it  Son.  Willows.  Calif. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J  H  Meyer 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif.  ' 

REGISTERED      YEARLING      ROB  ROY 

Bull.  Farmer's  price.  Redwoods  Ayrshire 
*  arm.  La  Honda. 

AYRSHIRES— Registered:  all  ages.  E.  b" 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building  Saa 
Francisco.  California. 

NORABEC  FARM  AYRSHIRES^Le~Ba7on 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 


Jerseys. 


rJ^V^^1™1118-  T^ber^uliD 
tested^  Production  counts.  E  E.  Greenough 
Merced  California. 

Milking  Shorthorns. 


.   DPAL-pPBPOSE    SHORTHORNS  ^^Regis^ 

tered  and  unregistered  bulls  and  heifers  Two 
unregistered  2%  years  old  range  bulls.'  Chas. 
L.  Weaver.  Tulare.  Cal. 


u  "FEEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
horns — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale..  John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma 
INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS—  Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A 
Kellogg,  Suisun.  California. 

Hoi  steins. 

A   PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Flnderne 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production 

Toyon   Farms  Association 
679  Mills   Building  San  Francisco 

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co..  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK"  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  anci 
service  bulls     Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  wrth 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm    Modesto.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— E  S" 
Freeman,  Route  B    Modesto.  California 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF  HOLSTEINS— 

Alex    Whalev    Tulare  California 


CREAM  CUP  HERD— Registered  Holsteins 
Pontiac  bull  calves  M.  Holdridge  Rt  A 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF.  

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins  High  test 
nroducers 

~  THE  VICTORY  HERD— Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H  E  Spires 
Hilcrest  Farms.  Camthers.  California 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Young  stock 
for  sale  from  A  R.  O.  dams.  La  Driver  Stock 
Farm.  Nicolaus,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — We  breed  for 
nroduction     Leeman  and  Kilgnre.  Kinon.  Cal 

J.  W.  BENOIT,  Modesto,  Calif.  Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins. 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRTJDER  —  Breeders"  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesiar-     Ripon  Calif 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  Ho 
females     Millhrae  Dairy.  Killbrae.  California 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R  .O.  cows.  C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  California 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.   W.  Morns 

&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land.  California 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch,  Tulare,  Calif. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.  John  Troup,  Supt. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W  D  Duke. 
Likely,  Modoc  county,  California. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotcm 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.. 
Route  1,  Redwood  City,  California. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa,  California. 

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Mintum, 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway.  

THE   NEVADA   HEREFORD   RANCH,  Jno 

H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Props.,  Wells,  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.  Prices  on   application.  Hopland,  Calif 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable 

Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford.  Newman.  California. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 

Herefords,    Milton.  California. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.  Willits,  CaUf. 

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.    Bishop,  California. 

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  Farm,  Mis- 
sion San  Jose,  California. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Julien 
Ranch,  Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co.,  California. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carrntherg  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  California 


HORSES   AND  MULES. 

FOR  SALE — A-l  Breeding  Jack.  Bargain 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W  P.  Harkey.  Grid- 
ley.  

PERCHERONS — Registered  Stallions.  Mares 
and  Fillies:  three,  four,  and  five  years  old. 
Cora  S.  Secrest,  Escalon.  Cal. 


SHEEP    AND  GOATS. 


PURE-BRED  RAMBOUTLLET  RAMS,  large 
smooth  frames,  extremelv  heavy  shearers,  from 
the  very  best  strains  of  this  country  and 
France.  Immediate  delivery  from  ranch  at 
Ord  Bend.  Glenn  county.  P.  O.  address,  Win- 
dell  Orchards,  Glenn,  Calif.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petalnma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 

HAVE  FOR  SALE  fifty  head  of  fine  year- 
ling Shropshire  rams.  Also  25  head  of  high- 
grade  Rambouillet  rams.  These  are  big  fine 
wooled  rams.    E.  D.  Dudley,  Dixon,  Calif. 

500  GOOD  TWO  AND  THREE- YEAR-OLD 
breeding  ewes  for  sale,  in  good  order.  Write 
James  J.  Connell,  399  North  3rd  St.,  San  Jose 
Phone  3763.  

J.  R.  BLOOM,  DIXON,  CAL. — Breeder  of 
Shropshire  rams  out  of  pure  blood  ewes  and 
imported  registered  rams.  Single  and  car 
load  lots  

SHROPSHIRES  —  43  yearling,  purebred, 
registered  Shropshire  rams  for  sale.  Harry  L. 
Huston,  Winters,  Calif.  [ 

OORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena   California.  [_ 

BULLARD  BROS?,  Woodland,  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep.  

BISHOP  BROS.,  SAN  RAMON  CALIF  — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshires.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  oi 
Rambouillets    Hanford.  California  

WANTED — 52  two-year-old  Shropshire  ewes. 

Route  1.  Box  8,  Cloverdale.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires, Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buyinr 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  P  Dwyer  and  W.  9  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns;  Shropshires:  Berkshires: 
Ponies        August  2.  1919 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS 

We  have  for  sale  right  now,  big,  heavy-boned,  high-up,  four- 
months-old  boars.  Also  some  A-l  weanling  pigs,  either  sex.  Also 
some  young  gilts.  Our  herd  hoar  has  the  best  blood  of  the  breed 
and  was  a  prize-winner  at  tb,e  State  Fair  last  year. 

Write  for  prices. 

route  4.  box  735      THE  GARDINER  RANCH,     Sacramento,  cal. 


Chester  White  Boars 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  secure  Fall  boars  ready  for  service,  and  sure  to  put  money- 
making  qualities  into  your  herd.  Sired  by  the  $1,000  Highlander  and  the  pick  of  the 
season's  crop.    Prices  reasonable. 


OAK  KNOLL  FARM 


LAKEPORT,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  OFFICE,  601  Balboa  Bldg. 
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Tulare  Sales  Pavilion  Ready 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 


Months  ago  the  farsighted  breeders 
of  Tulare  County  saw  the  important 
position  that  the  section  was  bound  to 
hold  as  a  breeding  center,  and  realized 
the  need  of  a  suitable  place  for  hold- 
ing public  sales.  The  Tulare  County 
Livestock  Association  put  the  matter 
up  to  the  Tulare  city  people,  and  the 
result  is  that  they  now  have  a  whole 
block  of  ground  on  the  highway  south 
of  the  city,  enclosed  by  a  7-foot  tight 


cement  washing  floor  in  the  center  of 
each  row  of  cattle  stalls.  Water  is 
piped  to  all  pens  and  stalls. 

The  grounds  and  buildings  represent 
an  investment  of  $8500,  but  this  is  only 
the  beginning.  It  is  planned  to  erect 
another  building  double  the  size  of  the 
Sales  Pavilion  for  exhibition  purposes 
at  fair  times,  and  the  enterprising 
people  of  the  communitv  are  boosting 
for  a  fall  fair. 

The  first  sale  in  the  new  pavilion 


One  of  the  two  hog  barns  adjoining  the  new  Sales  Pavilion  at  Tulare. 


board  fence.  A  Sales  Pavilion  60  feet 
square  has  been  erected;  there  are 
two  hog  barns,  each  with  15  pens  of 
various  sizes;  there  are  two  rows  of  40 
double  cattle  stalls. 

All  buildings  have  been  erected  with 
the  idea  of  permanency.  They  are 
well  built,  and  there  are  cement 
foundations  wherever  necessary.  The 
hog  barns  have  cement  floors  and  tight 
partitions  between  pens.    There  is  a 


will  be  held  July  16,  when  the  Tulare 
County  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation will  hold  a  consignment  sale  of 
bred  sows  and  gilts.  The  tops  from 
the  leading  herds  in  the  county  will  be 
offered.  They  represent  the  best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed,  and  have  been  bred 
to  some  of  the  most  noted  boars  on 
the  coast.  With  a  free  lunch  and 
drinks  at  noon,  the  new  Sales  Pavilion 
will  be  dedicated  in  a  big  wav. 


Cattlemen  Want  Stockyards 


(Written   for  Pacific  Rural 

About  the  middle  of  last  November 
the  Sierra  Vista  Vineyard  Company 
of  Minturn,  began  feeding  two  car- 
loads of  grade  Hereford  and  Short- 
horn steers— all  by  registered  bulls— 
and  gave  them  all  the  chopped  alfalfa 
hay  they  would  eat.  together  with 
about  8  pounds  of  barley  each  per  day. 

When  the  steers  were  ready  for 
market  they  would  have  brought  the 
top  price  of  20V&  cents  at  Chicago, 
but  locally  the  manager,  D.  B.  Harris, 
was  offered  only  13  cents  with  a  3 
per  cent  shrinkage,  making  a  differ- 
ence of  about  $90  per  head,  or  $4500 
on    the    two    carloads.    Mr.  Harris 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
tariit    Herd    In    the  Stat* 

DUROC-J  ERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
aexes.    Sure  to  please. 
8WINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Prinnn,  Prop.  YVotwIlnnd,  Cal. 


DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Rancho  Del  Sur  offers  15  good  fall  boars 
sired  by  Orion's  King  Gano  and  California 
Orion  Cherry  King.  I  guarantee  these 
boars  to  please  you  Those  bought  on 
mail  order  may  be  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM 
P.  O.  Box  177,  Lancaster,  Cal. 


Press  by  R.  H.  Whltten.) 

spent  $75  a  head  on  the  steers  to  put 
them  in  prime  marketing  condition, 
yet  he  was  offered  only  ^  cent  above 
the  price  paid  for  half-fat  grass 
steers.  He  says  that  had  he  fed.  the 
steers  hay  alone  for  60  days  and  then 
carried  them  on  grass  until  about  the 
first  of  June  he  could  have  contracted 
them  for  shipment  East  at  12*4  cents 
and  made  money,  instead  of  losing,  as 
he  was  obliged  to  in  selling  at  13 
cents  after  feeding  the  steers  on  high- 
priced  grain.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Harris  was  penalized  for  doing  the 
things  that  every  breeder  should  be 
encouraged  to  do — breeding  up  and 
feeding  for  quality  beef. 

We  asked  several  cattlement  their 
opinion  on  this  subject  and  quite  a 
number  recommended  better  breeding. 
J.  H.  Cazier  &  Sons  of  Wells,  Nevada, 
White  &  Terry  of  Sacramento,  L.  N. 
Pabst  of  Cedarville,  and  W.  S.  &  W. 
K.  Humbert  of  Phoenix.  Arizona, 
stated  that  they  thought  the  passage 
of  a  law  requiring  the  use  of  pure- 
bred bulls  on  the  range  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  the  problem. 
"With  better  breeding  stock  we  would 
have  heavier  and  better  beef,  ma- 
tured earlier  and  at  less  cost  to  pro- 
duce." says  Mr.  Humbert.  Yes, 
that's  so,  and  purebred  bulls  ought 
to  be  universally  used.  But  it  is  not 
enough  to  make  additional  profit  from 


CAN  IT  BE  DONE? 

As  an  experiment  during  July  I  am  selling  on  a 

new  plan 

35  Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Spring  Pigs 

For  the  first  time  in  California  high-class  REGIS- 
TERED DUROCS  will  be  sold  to  bona  fide  farmers 

on  easy  terms. 

In  this  lot  are  husky,  growthy  big  type  pigs  from  a  1100  LB.  GRAND 
CHAMPION  grandsire,  out  of  dams  producing  10  to  17  pigs  per  litter 
twice  a  year.    The  most  popular  Eastern  blood  lines  are  represented. 

Every  pig  will  be  registered,  crated,  and  sold  with  an  iron-bound, 
money-back  guarantee. 

Send  no  money,  but  write  today  for  full  particulars,  stating  sex  and 
number  of  pigs  interested  in. 


GEO.  L.  HORINE, 


WINTON,  CALIF. 


Lendorris  Ranch  Poland  -  Chinas' 


PUT  PROFIT  IX  FARMING 

Our  herd  is  the  result  of  careful  elect- 
ing and  constructive  breeding,  and  com- 
bines size.  bone,  easy-feeding  qualitcs. 
prolificacy— everything  you  want  fo-.  a 
profit-making  hog. 

GREAT  BATTERY  OF  I '.O  ARS 
YOUNG  JUMBO  (see  picture),  the  great  > 
son  of  Jumbo  Bob.  who  is  all  that  hisl 
name  and  breeding  imply;  also  the  sensa  I 
tional  young  boar.  LENDORRIS  I.IBER-i 
TY  BOND,  a  son  of  Liberty  Bond,  fori 
whom  810.000  was  refused.     He  prora-| 
ises  to  become  one  of  the  Coast's  greatest 
sires.    This  is  the  blood  you  need  to  in- 
sure your  success. 

W.  L.  HAAG  &  SON 
Hanford,  Calif. 


UNEEDA    QUEEN  MODEL, 
Grand  Chtimplnn  State  Fair,  1918. 


UNEEDA  GLENN  COUNTY    HERD  OF 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

KEY  HERD  OF  1'ACLFIC  COAST 

Won   at  Sacramento: 
Grand    Champion    Sow.    Senior  Champloa 
Sow,  Junior  Champion  Boar,  seven  Firsts. 
23  other  prizes. 

PIGS  BY  NOTED  SIRES 
High  Orion,  the  world's  record-breaking 
sire.  Great  Wonder,  Grand  Champion  Iowa: 
King  Orion  Cherry.  First  Prize  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  and  other  best  boars  of  the 
breed.  Get  some  of  their  pigs  Few  bred 
sows   and   gilts  left 

H.  P.  SLOCUM  &  SON 


A  FEW  GOOD  DUROC  BOARS  FOR  SALE 

Sired  by  California's  Defender  No.  181269  and  out  of  Tagus  OK  Lady  No. 
649796,  Tulare  Belle,  No  655690,  Tagus  OK  Def.  1st,  No.  752198,  Tagus 
Girl  Def.  6th,  No.  752208,  Tagus  Lady  Defender  II,  No.  752184. 

Weanlings,  $25.00  each  Serviceable  Boars  over 

4  months  old  $35.00  each  6  months,  • 

6  months  old,  $50.00  each  $60.00  and  np 

DIABLO  STOCK  FARM 

Phone  Danville  8F2 

(..  If.  EMMONS,  Proprietor,  Danville,  Cal.  E.  F.  PETERSON,  Supt. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  YALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


GREENWO  ODD  UROCS 

OUR  sows  are  a'l  carefully  selected  individuals  of  greatest  merit  and 
choicest  breeding.   At  the  head  of  our  herd  is  one  of  the  very  best 
boars  in  California,  a  genuine  big  type  sire-    Every  sale  guaranteed  to 

make  a  satisfied  customer. 

H.  C.  WITHEBOW,  Mgr.  LIVE  OAK,  Sntter  Co,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 


RAMBOUILLET  RAMS 

Just  the  kind  you  need  to  Increase  the  size  of  carcass  and  fleece.  Regis- 
tered rams  only  used  on  the  original  registered  flock  of  ewes  and  their 

descendants.    Call  on  or  write. 


E.  C.  SPEAR  ESTATE 


One  mile  eant  of  town. 


St.  Helena,  Calif. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

The  kind  that  produce  the  large  uniform  black  face  lamb 
so  much  sought  after  in  the  markets. 
Call  on  or  write  to 
C.  E.  BARNHART,  Suisun,  Calif. 


LAKE  VIEW  FARM 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Hardy   northern   grown.  Wooled 
from  nose  to  toes.  Ship  on  approval. 
Our    First  Offering: 
20  BAM  LAMBS. 
25  EWE  LAMBS. 
Apply  to  or  Address 

Wilson  E.  Elliott  . 

Box  73,  Loleta,  CaL 


ROSEDALE  FARMS 
Hampshire  Sheep 

WE  OFFEB  FOB  THIS  SEASON: 
25  Head  of  Bam  Lambs 
60  Head  of  Yearling  Ewes 
100  Head  of  Ewe  Lambs 
One  3-year-old  Bntterfield  Bam. 
Apply  to  or  address 

D.  E.  KELLIHEB,  EUGENE,  CAL. 
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having  the  cattle  mature  earlier. 
There  should  be  further  profit  be- 
cause of  the  quality  of  the  meat.  It 
isn't  very  satisfactory  to  market 
steers  yielding  a  higher  quality  of 
meat,  a  greater  proportion  of  valu- 
able cuts,  and  a  smaller  proportion 
of  offal,  and  receive  the  price  of  com- 
mon stuff. 

Mr.  Harris  says  that  there  is  no  com- 
petition between  the  large  packers  in 
California  today,  and  that  unless  the 
cattlemen  organize  for  marketing  pur- 
poses they  must  expect  to  pay  tribute 
to  these  companies.  The  packers  say 
that  there  is  no  market  in  this  State 
for  high-quality  beef,  and  they  throw 
the  blame  on  the  consumers.  If  they 
are  right,  what's  the  reason  for  this 
state  of  affairs?  Why  should  Calif or- 
nians  be  satisfied  with  a  poorer  grade 
of  meat  than  consumers  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  demand?  Do  they 
need  to  be  educated  to  the  superior 
qualities  of  heavy  beef?  If  so,  per- 
haps it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
packers  to  use  for  this  purpose  a  little 
of  that  money  they  are  using  for  ad- 
vertising to  put  themselves  right  with 
the  producers  and  consumers. 

J.  A.  Bunting,  of  Mission  San  Jose, 
recommends  that  cattlemen  build 
and  operate  their  own  packing  houses 
so  that  they  will  not  be  such  lambs 
for  the  big  packers.  Mr.  Harris  makes 
a  suggestion  somewhat  along  the  same 
line,  which  is  that  cattlemen  should 
organize  so  that  when  the  California 
market  cannot  take  their  stock  they 
will  be  prepared  to  slaughter,  refrig- 
erator and  ship  to  whatever  market  is 
the  best.  Perhaps  this  will  be  the 
ultimate  solution,  but  it  would  be  a 
mammoth  undertaking,  requiring  lots 
of  time,  effort  and  money,  and  some- 
thing of  less  magnitude  must  be  done 
to  better  the  situation  before  such  a 
plan  can  be  put  into  operation. 

Stockyards  owned  by  cattlemen — 
that's  what  most  of  the  stock  men 
want.  Ormondale  Company  of  Red- 
wood City,  E.  A.  Noyes  &  Son  of  Sut- 
ter, H.  H.  Gable  of  Esparto,  H.  M.  Barn- 
grover  of  Santa  Clara,  Pacheco  Cattle 
Company  of  Hollister,  H.  L.  &  E.  H. 
Murphy  of  Perkins,  and  dozens  of 
others  are  strong  for  co-operative 
stockyards. 

Either  directly  or  indirectly,  stock- 
yards would  solve  most  of  the  mar- 
keting problems.  As  stated  unoffi- 
cially by  E.  E.  Niccolls  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Markets  at  San  Francisco, 
stockyards  would  provide  an  open 
market,  competitive  buying,  a  uni- 
form system  of  grading,  reliable  mar- 
ket quotations,  stabilization  of  live- 
stock loans,  and  development  of  feeder 
trade.  And  aren't  those  the  improve- 
ments most  needed? 


CALIFORNIA  HOLSTEO  BREEDERS 
STAND  HIGH. 


The  official  prize  list  published  by 
the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
shows  the  following  amounts  won  by 
the  California  breeders  for  the  season 
1918-1919:  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons. 
Woodland,  $324 ;  Bridgford  Company. 
Knightsen,  $275.50;  Palo  Alto  Stock 
Farm,  Palo  Alto,  $168.50;  McAlister 
&  Son,  Chino,  $126.50;  W.  J.  Higdon. 
Tulare,  $125.70;  M.  H.  Tichenor,  Palo 
Alto,  $113.50;  A.  J.  Stalder,  Riverside. 
$97;  E.  E.  Freeman,  Modesto,  $90.25; 
J.  H.  Harlan  Co.,  Woodland,  $78.50; 
Gotshall  &  Magruder,  Ripon,  $65.50; 
F.  W.  Kiesel,  Sacramento,  $58.50;  Ani- 
ta M.  Baldwin,  Santa  Anita,  $48.50;  J. 
J.  Jeffries,  Burbank,  $36;  State  Hos- 
pital, Napa,  $33.50;  A.  M.  Bibens. 
Modesto,  $22.50;  J.  W.  Benoit,  Mo- 
desto, $19.50;  E.  J.  Weldon,  Sacra- 
mento, $19;  G.  A.  Smith.  Corcoran, 
$18.25;  K.  W.  Abbott,  Ripon,  $18.25; 
Dean  Beeman,  Woodland,  $10;  R.  L. 
Holmes,  Modesto,  $7.50;  Los  Angeles 
County  Farm,  Hondo,  $6.50.  Califor- 
nia stands  fifth  in  the  number  of 
breeders  receiving  prize  money,  and 
A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  have  appeared 
among  the  first  twelve  breeders  in  the 
United  States  every  year  for  five 
years. 


C.  A.  Miller  of  Ripon  has  sold  a 
registered  Holstein  cow  to  Martin 
Edwards  of  the  same  place,  who  is 
just  starting  in  the  pure-bred  busi- 
ness. Mr.  Edwards  has  also  pur- 
chased three  cows  from  W.  F.  Miller, 
Ripon. 


For  Clean  Cut,  Close  Packing  Silage— 


RELIABILITY 


Zfoe  ACME)  Cutter 

The  Combined  Silo  Filler,  Hay  Chopper  and  Alfalfa  Meal  Machine. 


THE  name  "Acme"  on  a  feed  cutter  is  a  guaran- 
*■  tee  of  its  reliability,  for  we  have  made  it  our  creed 
to  offer  dairymen  machinery  which  embodies  only 
the  soundest  engineering  practice,  the  best  materials 
and  the  best  workmanship. 


Catalog  Mailed  Upon  Request 


The  Light-Running  Acme 

has  proven  its  superiority  to  thousands  of  dairymen 
in  the  five  essential  requirements  of  a  reliable  feed 
cutter  and  these  are: 

1— Quality  Cutting  2 — Convenience 
3— Durability  4— Safety 

5 — Light  Power  Requirements 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco 


Calco  products  /St 

x  every 


CALCO    PRODUCTS    are    made  of  all 
metal    construction — built    of  Armeo 
Iron  and  Cast  Iron.    Every  piece  is 
rigidly  made,  strong,   durable,  sanitary- 
built  to  give  long  service. 

The  Calco  Stock  Watering  Trough  is  made 
for  cattle  and  horses.  Built  read}-  to  go  on 
supporting  frame.  Capacities  from  18  to  153 
gallons — right  prices. 

Clalco  Hog  Troughs — for  healthy  hogs— are 
made  in  sizes  from  24  to  120  inches  in  hength. 
Armco  Iron  and  Cast  Iron  construction 
throughout.   Safe,  clean,  durable.1 

Calco  Sheep  Troughs — made  for  sheep,  deep 
troughs  in  capacities  from  51  to  131  gallons. 
Ready  to  go  on  supporting  frame. 
Calco  Automatic  Hog  Watering  Fountains 

give  constant  supply  of  fresh  water.  Clean, 
durable  and  give  long  service.  Illustrated 
Fountain  (Stock  number  751),  diameter  44 
inches. 

Calco    Automatic  Hog  Grain  Feeders  are 

made  in  capacities  from  2  to  14  bushels. 
Give  automatic  supply  of  clean,  fresh  grain. 
No  waste.   Long  service. 

These  products  are  profit-producing, 
long  service,  all-metal  farm  neces- 
sities. Write  for  price  lists— TODAY. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


Model  200 
Calco  Stock  Watering  Trough 


.Model  244 

Calco  Hog  Trough 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


Model  257 


Calco  Sheep  Trough 


Model  250 
Calco  Automatic  Hog  Grain  Feeder 


Model  252 

Calco  Automatic  Hog  Watering  Fountain 
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Rubbing  Elbows  with  Other  Breeders 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Tuos..  F.     M( Council.) 


Berglund's  isiy  Ones. 

A  gilt  that  weighs  512  pounds  at 
one  year  old  is  some  baby  hog.  and  of 
course  she  is  a  Duroc,  or  Harvey  M. 
Berglund  of  Dixon  wouldn't  have  her. 
This  bouncer  was  sired  by  Johnson's 
Defender,  and  besides  being  a  great 
animal  herself,  has  a  wonderful  Utter 
of  pigs. 

Hogs  can't  help  but  grow  for  Har- 
vey though,  as  he  is  always  on  the 
job  giving  them  his  personal  atten- 
tion. When  the  writer  called  he  was 
busy  cleaning  out  the  pens  and  then 
sprinkled  them  thoroughly  with  air- 
slaked  lime,  which  made  them  both 
clean  and  sanitary. 

Mr.  Berglund  believes  in  the  big 
type  and  his  herd  header.  California 
Orion  King,  weighed  756  pounds  at 
2  years,  after  being  used  on  40  sows. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns 

WII.IOI  (1HBV  OHIO. 


B 
E 
E 
F 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred  bj  ns  and  acknowledged  the  best  and 
most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 

Lartrest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion.    Many   cows   weighing    1.700   lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10.000  lbs.  of  milk 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding     Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 
Write  T.  II.  Harrison, 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 

CATTLE  RANGES 

ARE  vol 
INTERESTED? 

in  knowing  facts 
about  Central  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Cattle 
Ranges  and  mixed 
farming.  improved 
and  non-improved, 
large  and  small  '• 
Write  your  require- 
ments, resources. 

J.  H.  bkownlke,  Canadian  Xand  Surveyor, 


Peoples  Savings 
Phone  Main  : 


Bank  Bldg. 

Sucruinentf! 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulla 
and  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal 

It.   D.  "A,"  noi  437. 
Two  miles  out  North  Flrnt  Street. 


have  sold 
more  than 


California  Breeders 

$350,000.00  registered' 
cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  all  our  sales. 

CAtlfORNM  BRtEDfRS  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO. 

C.  L  HUGHES.  Sales  Minager,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATEBFOBD  RD.,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  Holsteln  Frlestans. 
YOUNG     SERVICE     BULL    FOB  SALE 
Prince  Abbekerk  Aralla  Walker, 
No.  2O45J07 — Three-quarters  white. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited    and    satisfaction  guaranteed 


Shropshire  Rams 

Pure  blood  yearling  rams — singles  and  car- 
load lots.     Also  pure-blood  lamb  bucks, 
ready  for  service  by  Sept.  1st.  These  bucks 
and  rams  are  from  pure-blood  ewes  (for- 
merly registered)   and  the  best  registered 
rams  to  be  purchased  in  the  United  States. 
J.  It.  BLOOM.  DIXON. 

BOOK  o\ 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 
tk*  Author  ¥ 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 

This  boar  not  only  is  big,  but  has 
large  bone  and  excellent  conforma- 
tion. There  are  very  few  animals  thai 
are  his  equal. 

Haag's  Hogs  Make  Good. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the 
methods  of  a  breeder  whose  chief 
object  Is  to  have  his  stock  make  good 
in  the  hands  of  purchasers.  Many 
breeders  will  feed  their  animals  to  the 
limit  and  turn  them  over  to  purchas- 
ers without  a  word  as  to  how  they 
have  been  fed  or  how  they  should  be 
fed.  Often  the  result  is  that  the  ani- 
mals go  backward  and  the  new  owners 
become  disgusted  with  pu're-breds. 

But  W.  L.  Haag,  who  with  his  son 
conducts  the  Lendorris  Ranch  at  Han- 
ford,  believes  in  accustoming  his  hogs 
to  common  feed,  such  as  are  used  on 
the  average  California  farm,  so  that 
when  the  hogs  go  to  new  homes  they 
w  ill  thrive.  He  feeds  barley  and  milo, 
some  middlings  and  very  little  milk. 
By  doing  this  he  figures  that  if  a  hog 
is  placed  on  a  milk  ration  after  pass- 
ing into  other  hands  it  will  do  well, 
but  if  no  milk  is  fed  it  will  not  fall 
off. 

Mr.  Haag  also  has  made  a  close 
study  of  the  best  age  to  breed  a  gilt 
and  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  results  are  obtained  when  a 
gilt  is  bred  at  from  10  months  to  a 
year  old.  The  sows  will  be  bigger, 
litters  larger,  and  the  pigs  bigger  and 
stronger.  Pigs  are  senerally  weaned 
at  from  10  weeks  to  3  months,  but 
often  they  wean  themselves,  as  creeps 
are  provided  and  they  learn  to  eat  at 
an  early  age.  Sows  that  are  good 
breeders  are  kept  as  long  as  produc- 
tive, but  if  not  prolific  they  are  sold 
to  the  butcher  and  are  not  allowed  to 
get  into  the  hands  of  other  breeders. 
The  hour  pigs  are  culled  very  closely 
and  only  the  tops  are  sold  for  breed- 
ing purposes. 

The  senior  herd  sire.  Long  Jumbo, 
nevej  looked  better  than  at  present. 
He  is  a  strong,  active  fellow;  very 
deep,  has  a  wonderful  back,  and  shows 
lots  of  character  and  quality.  He  will 
be  a  strong  bidder  for  high  honors  if 
shown  this  fall. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in'  favor 
of  the  junior  herd  sire.  Lendorris  Lib- 
erty Bond.  His  sire  is  the  ereat  hr>-'- 
Liberty  Bond,  owned  back  in  Missouri, 
and  in  the  last  mid-winter  sale  sows 
bred  to  him  and  Liberator  made  an 
average  of  $823.  An  offer  of  $10,000 
cash  was  refused  for  him.  The  Haag  | 
boar  seems  the  exact  duplicate  of  his  j 
illustrious  daddy  and  promises  to 
make  a  great  name  for  himself  here 
on  the  coast.  Sixteen  of  the  fall  gilts 
which  will  be  offered  at  the  coming 
Bernstein-Haag  sale  will  be  bred  to 
him. 

The  22  brood  sows  which  make  up 
the  female  side  of  this  excellent  herd 
are  about  as  fine  as  will  be  found  any- 
where. One  sow.  Lorraine  B,  has  far- 
rowed 22  pigs  during  the  past  year 
and  raised  21.  Then  there  are  eight 
yearling  sows  that  are  almost  a  show 
in  themselves.  They  were  sired  by 
Young  Jumbo  and  King's  Big  Bone 
Leader.  Mr.  Haag  and  his  son  have 
built  up  this  herd  by  close  personal 
attention  to  both  breeding  and  feed- 
ing. Mr.  Haag  is  very  modest  and 
claims  that  he  is  only  a  fruit  man, 
but  if  so  there  ought  to  be  more  fruit 
men  raising  hogs. 

Bennett  Has  Some  Bouncer. 

W.  V.  Bennett  of  Nord  is  a  great 
believer  in  the  big  type  Duroc-Jersey 
breed  of  swine,  and  he  has  some  ani- 
mals of  supreme  merit  to  back  his 
belief.  Mr.  Bennett  made  a  trip  east 
in  search  of  something  in  the  swine 
line  to  better  his  herd,  and  brought 
back  a  sow  sired  by  Barker's  Premier 
Giant  that  comes  near  being  the  best 
anywhere.  She  is  a  sow  of  great  size, 
large  full  ham  and  strong  bone — an 
ideal  brood  sow. 

Mr.  Bennett  has  four  other  younger 
sows  that  are  great  types  and  if  the 
State  Fair  was  in  session  today  he 
would  be  very  apt  to  "bring  home 
more  bacon"  than  he  took  with  him. 
Alfalfa  for  Draft  Horses. 

N.  W.  Thompson  of  Patterson  Is  a 
pi  eat  believer  in  first  quality  alfalfa 


Pork  Production 

BY   ACTUAL   TEST  PURE    HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MOLASSES 

will  increase  pork  production  approximately  five- 
tenths  pounds  daily  over  a  barky  and  tankage  feed, 
yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  feed  at  any  price  that  will  do  this? 

Why  not  get  all  the  profits  out  of  your  hogs? 

Write  us  immediately  for  a  copy  of  above  test. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


68  SUTTER  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  BIG 

AUCTION  SALE 

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 

Owned  by  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford 
BUTTE  CITY,  CALIFORNIA 

Saturday,  August  2,  1919. 

For  their  Second  Aiimial  Sale  the  owners  of  Butte  City  Ranch 
have  selected  from  their  herds  and  flocks  a  choice  lot  of  young 
breeding  animals  that  should  prove  attractive  and  profitable  in- 
vestments to  new  owners.   The  offering  will  include 


50  REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS 
38  FEMALES— 12  BULLS 
125  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
50  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  HOGS 
10  SHETLAND  PONIES 


Some  of  the  most  noted  families  of  the  respective  breeds  are  repre- 
sented in  this  sale  by  individuals  fully  worthy  of  their  breeding,  and  the 
offering  throughout  is  composed  of  prime  young  animals  in  vigorous, 
thrifty  condition. 

Watch  for  Detailed  Announcement  Next  Week 

Catalog  of  sale  free  on  request 
*  Management — 
CALIFORNIA  RREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO. 
.1.  IL  Henderson,  Pres.       C.  L.  Hughes.  Sales  XgT, 
Auctioneer! —  Sacramento,  Calif. 

COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADEK,  Los 
COL.  '.in    W.  BELL,  Tulare. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H    R  Clay 
Two  outstanding  yearling:  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 


All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 
We  welcome  inspection     Prices  and  pedirrees  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE         ^■I?M^■'^^^AII^,   CCt  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE       V^IVlTlV^i^  LJxXLjLj   Kj\J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


AUCTIONS 

A  postcard  with  your  name  and  address  will  put  your  name 
on  my  mailing  list  for  announcements  of  sales  north 
attending. 

ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  THE  AUCTIONEER 
1004  Fifth  St.  Sacramento. 


July  12,  1919. 
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hay  as  a  feed  for  draft  horses  at  all 
times.  For  stallions,  either  in  active 
service  or  otherwise,  it  cannot  be 
beaten.  Supplemented  with  a  little 
rolled  barley,  when  animals  are  get- 
ting hard  service,  or  fed  alone,  no 
deleterious  effects  have  ever  been  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Thompson  who  is  feed- 
ing it  regularly,  and  has  been  for  a 
term  of  years.  There  never  has  been 
any  trouble  with  colic  or  kidney 
troubles  among  his  stallions,  and  he 
has  quite  a  number  of  young  Perche- 
rons  and  Belgians  that  show  in  most 
excellent  condition  and  are  getting 
nothing  but  straight  alfalfa  hay.  A 
light  roan  Belgian  stallion,  Waussux, 
3  years  old,  and  weighing  over  2,000 
pounds,  is  in  excellent  flesh— Arm  and 
hard,  with  a  beautiful  coat — and  has 
not  had  anything  but  alfalfa  for  90 
days. 

Two  colts  that  were  brought  in  from 
the  range  in  October  and  fed  alfalfa 
with  a  light  grain  ration,  gained  on 
an  average  110  and  120  pounds  per 
month  respectively  for  4  months,  and 
kept  in  the  best  of  condition.  Mr. 
Thompson  has  no  use  for  medicines  or 
veterinarians.  He  thinks  alfalfa,  salt 
and  pure  clean  water  provide  all  the 
treatment  necessary. 

Lehman  Likes  Milking  Machines. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  "Are 
milking  machines  a  success?"  The 
answers  are  many  and  varied.  J.  F. 
Lehman  of  Lodi  has  been  operating 
one  of  the  popular  makes  for  over  five 
years,  and  as  he  is  a  successful  dairy- 
man the  very  fact  that  he  has  con- 
tinued the  use  of  the  machine  method 
of  milking  for  this  period  is  a  very 
convincing  affirmative  answer.  To 
achieve  this  success  with  the  machine 
method  has  meant  close  attention  to 
detail  and  watchfulness,  but  there  has 
been  no  injury  to  the  cows  or  falling 
off  in  the  milk  flow;  otherwise  a  care- 
ful dairyman  like  Mr.  Lehman  would 
not  continue  the  use  of  the  machine. 

Mr.  Lehman  milks  from  25  to  30 
high-grade  Holstein  cows  and  at  pres- 
ent he  and  his  12-year-old  son  do  the 
milking  more  quickly,  easily  and 
profitably  than  they  could  by  hand. 


DAIRY    COUNCIL  ELECTS 
OFFICERS. 


If  the  achievements  of  an  organiz- 
ation can  be  estimated  in  advance  ac- 
cording to  the  caliber  of  the  men  in 
its  directorate,  then  the  California 
Dairy  Council  should  accomplish  won- 
ders during  the  coming  year,  for  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  stronger  body  of  men 
was  ever  gotten  together  than  the  new 
directors  elected  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing in  San  Francisco  last  Wednesday. 
They  represent  all  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  dairy  industry,  and 
each  man  is  a  recognized  leader  in 
his  line. 

The  new  board  is  made  up  as  fol- 
lows— Breeders:  A.  W.  Morris,  Wood- 
land; G.  M.  Brown,  Burr  Farms,  Los 
Angeles;  W.  H.  Saylor,  San  Francis- 
co. Producers:  Hon.  F.  J.  Cummings, 
Ferndale;  John  Denman,  Petaluma; 
Ed.  H.  Webster,  El  Centro.  Milk 
Distributors:  D.  M.  Dorman,  Crescent 
Creamery,  Los  Angeles;  C.  A.  Fie- 
weger,  Walnut  Grove  Creamery,  Oak- 
land; E.  A.  Green,  Liberty  Dairy,  San 
Francisco.  Butter  Manufacturers: 
Geo.  E.  Piatt,  L.  A.  Creamery,  Los  An- 
geles; W.  B.  Hopkins,  Petaluma  Co- 
operative Creamery,  Petaluma;  C.  E. 
Gray,  California  Central  Creameries, 
San  Francisco.  Cbeese  Manufactur- 
ers: C.  C.  Lester,  Gilroy.  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers:  F.  S.  Calkins,  All  Ice 
Cream  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  F.  H.  Ames, 
National  Ice  Cream  Co.,  San  Francis- 
co. Condensed  Milk  Manufacturers: 
H.  W.  Low,  Hughson  Condensed  Milk 
Co.,  Hughson.  Bankers:  H.  D.  Swen- 
gel,  Bank  of  Areata,  Areata,  airy  Pro- 
duce ealers:  J.  T.  Frietas,  Pres.  San 
Francisco  Wholesale  Dairy  Produce 
Exchange.  Dairy  Machinery  and 
Equipment:  J.  N.  Gilman,  De  Laval 
Dairy  Supply  Co.,  San  Francisco.  At 
large:  H.  E.  Van  Norman,  Dean  Uni- 
versity Farm  School,  Davis;  R.  H. 
Whitten,  Livestock  Editor  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  San  Francisco. 

The  directors  at  a  later  meeting 
elected  Hon.  F.  J.  Cummings  of  Fern- 
dale  president,  Geo.  E.  Piatt  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Creamery,  Los  Angeles, 
vice-president,  and  Sam  H.  Greene  of 
San  Francisco  secretary-manager. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Shorthorn  Cattle 
Shropshire  Sheep 
Merino  Sheep 

RAMS  AND  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
Single  or  in  Carload  Lots 

T.  S.  GLIDE,      -      Davis,  Calif. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 

I  KOI -8-5  So.  Main  St..  Log  Angeles.  Cal. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Biatchford's  Calf  Meal 

|  has  been  known  since  the  year  1800  as  the  com- 
■nilk  substitute.  Coste  less  than  half  a3  much 
 :  —  prevents  scourinc  -  -  promoted  early  matur- 
ity. Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Vrite  for  New  Data  g«  £E?re&T.» r"  W^JX0 

COULSON  CO.   -   -   -   Petaluma.  Cal. 


The  OXTY 
Calf  Meal  using  pure 
dry  milk  solids  as  a  base;  feed 
Red  Horn  Ciilf  Meal 
Weau   calves   from   milk   in  foui 
weeks.    Send  for  free  literature. 
GLOBE  BULLS.     Los  Ancele* 


i     *a     ]  ,f    \        ft  /^0v 


Suppose  you  were  managing- 
Swift  &  Company 


Knowledge  of  the  American  ap- 
petite is  one  of  the  requisites  of  the 
manager's  job. 

Suppose  you  are  the  manager. 
You  know  that  more  meat  is  eaten 
in  cold  weather.  A  cold  snap  begins 
suddenly,  butcher  shops  enjoy  a 
thriving  trade  and  call  for  meat. 
The  rush  of  orders  uses  up  your 
stocks.  Competition  among  buyers 
sends  the  price  up. 

The  next  winter,  when  you  are 
expecting  the  usual  good  demand 
along  comes  the  influenza  epidemic 
and  people  stop  eating  meat,  leav- 
ing a  big  lot  of  perishable  food 
on  hand! 

What  would  you  have  done  then, 
if  you  had  been  managing  Swift 
&  Company?  Of  course  you  would 
have  had  to  reduce  prices  to  get 
rid  of  the  meat — and  taken  a  loss. 


Demand  is  the  queerest  thing  in 
the  world. 

No  one  ever  has  put  his  finger  on 
it.  Weather,  fashion,  business,  all 
control  men's  appetites,  and  they 
buy  what  they  want  to  eat. 

These  touches  and  flurries  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  cause  the 
price  to  bob  up  and  down  like  a  cork 
and  bait  pulled  by  an  excited  fish. 

After  operating  Swift  &  Company 
you  would  see  how  the  public 
appetite  for  meat  controls  the  price 
of  live  and  dressed  beef.  You 
would  find  that  the  packer  doesn't 
like  these  fluctuations  any  better 
than  you  do,  and  that  he  is  power- 
less to  stop  them. 

You  would  also  find  that  he  has  to 
use  the  keenest  judgment  and  the 
best  of  management  to  get  his  profit 
of  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  25,000  shareholders 
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PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform* 
Quality. 

the  dealer  who  induces  poul- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 


GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  govern  men  I 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAl. 

Write  for  our  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


Conducted  by  R.  H.  Whltten. 


THE  EXTRA  PROFIT  FROM  PURE- 
BRED STOCK. 


It  is  surprising  how  many  begin- 
ners in  the  poultry  business  select  a 
location  with  great  care,  and  plan 
their  buildings  and  equipment  with 
as  much  concern  as  though  they 
were  erecting  a  lifelong  home,  yet 
when  it  comes  to  the  selection  of 
stock  they  place  quality  second  to 
quantity  and  try  to  get  as  many  birds 
as  possible  for  their  money.  They 
spend  lavishly  on  buildings  and  equip- 
ment and  put  what  is  left  into  stock, 
yet  the  quality  of  stock  has  ten  times 
more  to  do  with  success  than  the  man- 
ner of  housing. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  begin 
with  cheap  stock,  on  the  theory  that  it 
can  gradually  be  improved.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  all  kinds  of  livestock  to 
retrograde  in  breeding,  and  while  an 
experienced  breeder  of  high-class 
stock  can  make  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration show  advancement,  this  is  a 
hard  enough  task  for  the  beginner 
when  he  has  birds  of  real  quality.  To 
do  it  with  birds  of  an  unknown  an- 
cestry is  a  hopeless  task,  and  the  idea 
that  it  can  be  done  is  a  delusion  that 
has  sent  many  well-meaning  poultry 
raisers  upon  the  rocks  of  failure. 

I  don't  mean  that  a  beginner  should 
merely  be  particular  to  have  all  birds 


The  good  qualities  of  a  purebred 
bird  like  this  one  become  fixed 
<-harac  terlstirs,  and  they  are 
transmitted  to  the  offspring  with 
reasonable  certainty. 

in  a  pen  of  the  same  color  and  gen- 
eral shape — apparently  of  the  same 
breed.  I  give  every  right-minded  per- 
son credit  for  having  enough  brains 
to  know  that  nothing  can  ever  be  ac- 
complished with  a  dung-hill  flock — 
with  birds  of  every  conceivable  color 
and  shape.  But  there  are  many  to 
whom  all  birds  of  the  same  general 
appearance  are  of  equal  value. 

Yet  what  a  difference  in  real  worth 
there  may  be  in  birds  that  appear  the 
same  to  the  casual  observer!  Take 
two  White  Rocks,  for  example — one 
raised  by  a  breeder  who  understands 
proper  mating  and  has  line-bred  for 
many  generations,  and  the  other 
raised  by  an  amateur  who  has  simply 
put  "fine  specimens"  together.  Even 
though  they  are  equally  good  in  type, 
color  and  fine  points,  and  lay  equally 
well,  the  first  will  be  almost  worth 
her  weight  in  gold  as  a  breeder,  while 
the  second  will  be  of  practically  no 
value.  Why?  Because  the  first  hen 
has  her  good  points  bred  in  her,  and, 
if  properly  mated,  can  be  depended 
upon  to  transmit  them  to  her  off- 
spring, while  the  second  got  her  good 
points  by  chance  and  there  can  be  no 
certainty  about  the  quality  of  her  de- 
cendants. 

Fowls  should  be  grouped  under 
three  classifications :  Mongrels, 
grades  and  pure-breds.  Mongrels  are 
the  result  of  indiscriminate  mingling 
of  different  breeds — birds  of  every 
conceivable  color,  size  and  shape. 
Grades  are  birds  carrying  enough  of 
the  blood  of  a  certain  breed  to  give 
them  the  general  color,  shape  and 
characteristics  of  the  breed.  Pure- 
breds  are  the  result  of  years  of  se- 
lective breeding  of  one  particular 
breed,  without  the  mixing  of  blood  of 
any  other  breed. 

Some  persons  make  another  classi- 
fication— standard-bred  birds.  Their 
distinction  between  standard-bred  and 
pure-bred  fowls  is  that  the  former  are 
selected  and  bred   for  fancy  points 


while  the  latter  are  simply  bred  for 
utility  purposes.  Their  way  of  put- 
ting it  is  that  all  standard-bred  birds' 
are  pure  bred,  but  not  all  pure-breds 
are  standard  bred. 

But  I  take  exception  to  this  state- 
ment, for  barring  the  exceptional  case 
which  proves  the  rule,  every  breeder 
is  inclined  toward  the  standard.  To 
illustrate:  You  start  in  the  poultry 
business  and  decide  to  aim  for  heavy 
egg  production,  so  you  purchase  util- 
ity stock.  But  in  selecting  the  birds 
you  are  mighty  particular  to  pick  out 
the  best  looking  ones,  and  this  is  your 
first  step  toward  the  standard,  for  the 
fancy  points  are  simply  those  that 
please  the  eye. 

Then  when  you  get  the  birds  home 
you  take  pride  in  showing  them  to 
your  friends,  and  you  delight  in  point- 
ing out  certain  ones  that  look  partic- 
ularly good.  Second  step  toward  the 
fancy  end. 

Then,  when  you  mate  up  your 
breeding  pens,  even  though  you  have 
trapnested  and  have  selected  only 
heavy  layers  for  breeders,  you  pick 
out  the  best  looking  birds  and  put 
them  in  pen  No.  1.  put  next  best  in 
pen  No.  2,  and  so  on.  And  you  charge 
more  for  eggs  from  pen  No.  1  than 
those  from  pen  No.  5.  even  though  the 
hens  may  not  have  any  better  egg-lay- 
jng  records.  Another  inclination 
toward  standard  breeding. 

A  utility  bird  is  one  that  answers 
every  practical  purpose,  and  certainly 
one  practical  purpose  is  to  please  the 
eye.  For  if  you  don't  like  the  looks 
of  your  birds  you  can't  love  them; 
without  love  you  will  never  give  them 
proper  care;  and  without  proper  care 
they  will  never  pay  for  their  keep,  no 
matter  how  well  they  have  been  bred 
for  business  qualities. 

Consequently,  as  every  breeder 
should — and  actually  does,  either  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously — breed  to- 
ward the  standard,  there  is  no  need  of 
these  two  terms,  and  I  use  pure-bred 
to  include  birds  pure  in  blood  and 
bred  for  both  show  and  heavy  laying 
qualities. 

Furthermore,  the  egg-laying  con- 
tests have  proved  that  the  bird  of  the 
best  show  type  makes  the  best  layer. 
At  one  of  the  Missouri  contests  the 
heavy  producing  hens  of  all  breeds 
were  put  in  one  group,  and  the  low 
producing  ones  in  another,  and  all 
were  scored  by  a  licensed  judge.  The 
hens  of  the  first  group,  which  aver- 
aged 222  eggs  per  year,  scored  89% 
per  cent,  even  though  cut  heavily  on 
weight,  because  of  the  effects  of  their 
heavy  laying.  Those  of  the  second 
group,  with  an  average  of  only  101 
eggs  per  year,  scored  only  62%  per 
cent.  Something  to  think  about  if 
you  are  starting  in  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. It  is  highly  important  that  you 
get  the  right  foundation  stock,  for 
your  success  will  depend  more  upon 
it  than  upon  any  other  factor. 

Just  figure  it  out.  Suppose  you  can 
buy  a  utility  pen  of  one  male  and 
eight  females  for  $25,  but  will  have 
to  pay  $75  for  a  pen  of  high-class 
pure-breds.  Suppose  you  hatch  for 
only  four  months  of  the  year.  Yon 
will  get  about  480  eggs,  400  of  which 
will  be  good  enough  to  use  for  hatch- 
ing. Suppose  you  get  only  a  50  per 
cent  hatch — 200  chicks — and,  allowing 
for  losses  and  culling,  you  get  only 
150  mature  birds. 

The  veteran  poultry  breeder,  I.  K. 
Felch,  collected  data  to  prove  that  the 
difference  between  pure-bred  and 
common  stock  averages  $5.75  per  bird, 
but  let's  be  very  conservative  and  put 
the  figure  at  $2.50.  As  you  have  150 
birds,  this  means  that  if  they  are 
pure-breds  they  will  be  worth  $375 
more  than  if  they  are  common  stock. 
I  won't  continue  to  show  what  the 
difference  will  be  In  the  second  and 
third  years.  This  increase  of  $375  in 
profit  for  one  year  on  an  investment 
of  $50  is  enough  to  convince  any  man 
who  has  enough  brains  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  the  poultry  business  that  it 
will  pay  him  to  start  with  high-class, 
pure-bred  stock. 

It  costs  no  more    to   raise  pure- 


breds  than  it  does  to  raise  common 
stock.  In  fact,  it  actually  costs  less, 
for  statistics  show  that  they  produce 
more  eggs  per  hen  per  year  at  a  less 
cost  of  feed  per  egg.  Furthermore, 
the  eggs  are  more  uniform  in  size, 
shape  and  color,  thus  commanding  the 
highest  market  price. 

Pure-breds  are  more  hardy  and  less 
susceptible  to  disease,  so  risk  and  loss 
are  reduced  to  the  minimum.  They 
are  more  prepotent;  their  eggs  more 
fertile;  there  are  fewer  weak  germs, 
and  more  eggs  hatch.  The  chicks  are 
more  vigorous;  they  grow  more  rapid- 
ly, mature  more  quickly,  and  begin 
laying  earlier.  Pure-breds  breed  more 
true  to  type;  consequently,  there  is 
less  culling,  and  there  are  a  larger 
number  of  birds  that  may  be  sold  at 
fancy  prices. 

So,  if  you  are  thinking  of  taking  up 
poultry  raising,  plan  to  buy  the  best 
foundation  stock  obtainable. 

Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

DON'T  BE  TOO  LATE  BOOKING  fall 
chicks,  reduced.  Get  ready  for  high-priced 
broiler,  roaster  holiday  trade.  Seven  varieties 
clearing  customers  $5.00  yearly.  200-290  ere 
strain.  Chicks  every  week  in  year.  70.000 
capacity  hatcheries  supplying-  chicks.  All 
booked  some  weeks.  HUNDREDS  LAYING 
PULLETS,  breeding  hens,  roosters,  reduced 
July,  August.  Valuable  circular  with  proof 
free.    J.  Beeson.  Pasadena,  Calif.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers:  early  layers:  early  profit-": 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chlx  from 
heavy-laying  Hoganlzed  hens.  Safe  delivery 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100;  February  $15:  March  $14;  April. 
$12.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery.  408  Sixth  St.. 
Petaluma.  California.  

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — Any 
quantity  from  A-l  Hoganizcd  and  trapnested 
stock,  winners  of  1st.  2nd  and  special  for 
pullet  and  1st  cockerel  at  Pacific  Coast  Land 
Show.  Orders  taken  for  June  7.  A.  O.  A  P. 
M.  Forster.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Calif.  

ATKINSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels.  $5  and  up.  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B.  130  Willard 
Street.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

SULLIVAN'S  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Fam- 
ous for  20  years  in  show  and  utility  qualities. 
Line  bred  for  20  seasons.  Bargains  now  in 
stock  and  eggs.  Write  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan.  100  Market  Road.  Agnew.  Cal. 

GET  BABV  CHICKS  NOW — Write  for  free 
booklet  on  fall  chicks.  Sec  why  they  pay. 
Several  varieties  every  week.  Only  good, 
strong  youngsters  shipped.  Stubbe  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Box  67.  Palo  Alto. 

SURPLUS  STOCK  SALE — account  of  mov- 
ing. Hoganized  White  Orpingtons  and  Sicilian 
Buttercups:  tnos.  pens  and  singles,  at  reason- 
able prices:  write  for  list.  M.  S.  Woodhams. 
San  Mateo.  Cal.  

EGG  BRED — Buff  Brown.  White  Leghorns. 
Golden  Campines.  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward.  3142  Ward  St..  Fruitvale,  California. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden.  Box  3.  Los  Gatos,  Calif.  

BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupman  Poultry 
Farm.  Ceres.  California.  

FOR  SALE  ~OB~  EXCHANGE — Dozen  and 
half  mated  and  working  King  and  Red  Car- 
neaux  Pigeons  for  bees,  chickens,  incubator  or 
offers.    T.  Holmes  Mills.  Parlier,  Calif.  

EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAY  Hoganized  and 
trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Septem- 
oer  chicks.  Fairmcad  Poultry  Farm.  Fair- 
mead.  Calif.  

~ GOLDCROFT~  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Win- 
ners San  Jose  show.  Choice  stock  for  sale. 
Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos.  Calif.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch 
Rt.  2.  Box  144D.  Pomona.  California.  

HIMALAYAN  WHITE  FUR  RABBITS. 
Mock  Ermine.  Mrs.  Leroy  Hackett.  3306  "P" 
WeBt  St..  Oakland.  Calif.  

BRONZE  TURKEYS— ^-Albert  M.  Hart.  Cle- 
ments, Calif.   


RABBITS. 


RAISE  RABBITS — Most  profitable  and  pop- 
ular small  animal  in  America.  Big  demand. 
Clean,  fascinating  work.  Send  10c  for  copy 
of  leading  rabbit  magazine  and  our  Rabbit 
Books.  P  N  5.  Gilmore's  Rabbit  Farm.  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif.  

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — First  class  utility 
does  bred  $5.00  each.  Young  does.  $2.50  each. 
F.  R.  Caldwell.  Broadmoor.  San  Leandro. 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  US — We  supply  the 
breeding  stock.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
U.  E.  Gibson  Co..  Arcadia.  Calif. 


TryCOULSOHS  EGG  FOOD 

"  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
'CHICKENS  FROM 
iSHELL  TO  MARKET"  , 


July  12,  1919. 
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HIS  DOG. 

I  surely  sniff  excitement  in  the  air — 
Perhaps  he's  coming  home!     If  I 
could  know! 
But    up  and    down    the    street,  and 
everywhere 
I've  watched  about  a  hundred  years 
or  so; 

Yet  somehow  I  expect  him,  any  day 
With  shouts  and  cheers,  as  when  he 
marched  away. 

And  when  I  hear  that  whistle!  and 
you  see 

A  streak  of  dog,  in  frenzied  hap- 
piness— 

You'll  understand!  He'll  pat  my  head 
and  say: 

"Hello,  old  Pal!   you  missed  me 
some,  I  guess!" 
I  leap  to  kiss  his  hand — and  then — 
oh,  boy — 
I  wonder  if  a  dog  can  die  of  joy? 
—Laura  Simmons  in  "Life." 


USES  OF  A  FIBELESS  COOKER. 


How  many  of  our  readers  realize 
the  advantages  of  a  flreless  cooker? 
Not  only  the  saving  of  fuel,  but  the 
added  comfort  to  the  housewife  and 
the  greater  leisure  for  other  things, 
are  factors  to  be  considered  in  the 
economy  of  the  home. 

For  foods  that  require  long,  slow 
cooking,  or  where  one's  personal  at- 
tention is  not  necessary,  the  tireless 
cooker  is  invaluable.  Particularly  pot 
roasts  and  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat 
will  be  found  most  tender  and  deli- 
cious, retaining  the  natural  flavor, 
and  are  more  delicate  to  the  discern- 
ing palate  when  cooked  the  flreless 
way.  Breakfast  cereals,  grits,  rice, 
etc.,  are  far  more  delicate  and 
possess  a  "nutty"  taste  when  cooked 
overnight  by  the  flreless.  These 
foods,  above  all  others,  cannot  be 
hastily  prepared  for  the  table;  and 
the  housewife  who  will  rise  in  the 
wee  sma'  hours  to  start  the  oatmeal 
cooking  an  hour,  or  so  before  time  to 
begin  the  regular  breakfast  is  indeed 
a  rara  avis.  In  fact,  it  "isn't  done," 
you  know.  This  is  where  the  cooker 
is  of  such  inestimable  value;  it  cooks 
while  you  are  doing  something  else, — 
either  taking  the  extra  forty  winks 
before  beginning  the  day's  duties,  or 
busied  about  other  details  of  house- 
keeping. 

Foods  may  be  roasted,  baked, 
steamed,  stewed  and  boiled  in  the 
cooker.  The  classes  of  food  best 
adapted  to  the  cooker  are  cereals, 
soups,  meats,  vegetables,  dried  fruits, 
steamed  breads  and  puddings.  A  good 
plan  is  to  prepare  the  vegetables  the 
evening  before,  and  then  start  them 
cooking  on  the  stove  while  getting 
breakfast.  When  they  get  to  boil- 
ing "hard,"  place  them  in  the  flreless 
cooker  with  the  lid  of  the  container 
firmly  fastened  down,  as  well  as  the 
lid  of  the  cooker  itself. 

The  recipes  for  dishes  to  be  pre- 
pared in  the  flreless  cooker  differ 
somewhat  from  those  for  foods  cooked 
in  the  ordinary  way,  chiefly  in  the 
amount    of    water  or    other  liquids 


called  for.  Less  liquid  should  be  put 
into  the  food  to  be  prepared  in  an  or- 
dinary flreless  cooker,  since  there  is 
no  chance  for  water  to  evaporate. 
The  cook  must  be  guided  largely  by 
experience  in  deciding  how  long  the 
food  should  be  heated  before  being 
put  into  the  cooker  and  how  long  it 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  there. 

After  a  bit  of  practice,  a  whole  din- 
ner can  be  prepared  and  put  into  the 
cooker,  and  the  housewife's  respon- 
sibility concerning  the  dinner  are  at 
an  end  until  it  is  time  to  serve  the 
meal  on  the  table.  Stirring,  basting, 
turning  and  watching  the  dinner  are 
all  unnecessary,  and  there  need  be  no 
fear  of  a  burned  or  overdone  meal. 
Indeed,  one  may  go  away  for  the  day, 
shopping  or  visiting,  with  the  great- 
est assurance  that  when  she  returns 
home  in  the  evening,  there  will  be  a 
well-cooked,  wholesome,  hot  meal 
ready  for  the  family  to  sit  down  to. 

The  added  comfort  of  a  cool  house 
in  the  summer  time,  which  is  made 
possible  by  the  use  of  a  flreless 
cooker,  is  another  of  its  many  advan- 
tages, and  is  a  big  factor  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  when  one  realizes 
that  a  cool  house,  particularly  the 
kitchen,  lessens  fatigue  and  a  waste 
of  nervous  energy,  thus  contributing 
to  the  better  physical  being  and  com- 
fort of  the  cook,  as  well  as  the 
greater  comfort  of  the  entire  house- 
hold. This  certainly  is  not  possible 
with  a  coal  or  wood  stove. — Z.  D.  H. 


A  COVER  FOR  THE  REFRIGERATOR 
TOP. 


The  handiest  place  to  set  bottles, 
dishes  and  other  food  containers  as 
they  are  being  taken  out  of  the  re- 
frigerator is,  of  course,  on  top  of  the 
refrigerator. 

The  result  is  always  disastrous  to 
the  finish  of  the  top  because  the  arti- 
cles placed  thereon  are  moist  and 
tend  to  spot  and  destroy  the  varnish- 

Every  woman  knows  that  a  milk 
bottle  left  for  sometime  on  a  refrig- 
erator top  is  likely  to  leave  a  circular 
mark  where  the  varnish  has  become 
discolored  by  moisture.  The  same  ef- 
fect results  from  various  similar 
causes. 

At  almost  any  large  department 
store  a  piece  of  good-looking  leather 
substitute  or  of  rubber-coated  clotb 
can  be  bought  with  which  the  refrig- 
erator top  can  be  covered.  Either  of 
these  materials  is  perfectly  water- 
proof and  will  protect  the  refrigerator 
top  and  preserve  its  original  beauty. 

Leather  substitutes  can  be  had  in 
almost  any  color  and  in  beautiful 
leathery  grains,  so  that  a  cover  of  this 
kind  is  really  an  ornament  to  the 
kitchen  or  pantry  or  wherever  the  re- 
frigerator may  be. 


FIG  FANCIES. 


(By    permission    of    the    i.  C.  Forkner  Fig 
Gardens,  Fresno.) 

Easy  Enough  Jam.— Six  pounds  of 
purple  figs  (fresh),  peeled  and  cut  in 
half;  two  pounds  of  sugar.  Cook  un- 
til thick  and  seal  hot. 


•fa-iig,-*,  I 


No.  1  Burner  for  heating 
stoves.  Complete  with 
tank  and  fittings,  $16.50 


Why  Burn 
Coal  or  Wood 

when  you  can  have  all  the 
cleanliness  and  convenience  of 
city  gas?  An  Oliver  Oil-Gas 
Burner  will  change  your  range 
or  stove  into  a  gas  stove. 

Just  put  it  into  the  firebox, 
fill  the  tank  with  kerosene  or 
coal-oil.  and  it's  ready  for  use. 

There  is  an  Oliver  Burner  to 
fit  any  stove. 

Economical.  Cooks  and  bakes 
quicker  and  better  than  coal  or 


No.  2  Burner,  for  ranges  and 
cook  stoves.  Complete  with 
tank  and  fittings,  .  .  .  $21.50. 


wood.  Turns  on  and  off  like  gas.  No  fires  to  start.  No  kindling,  coal,  wood,  ashes, 
smoke,  dirt,  or  soot.  Saves  hours  of  work  daily.  Absolutely  safe.  Oliver  Oil-Gas 
Burners  in  use  eight  years  ago  are  In  use  today. 

Thousands  sold  every  year  by  mail.    Don't  experiment  with  cheap  articles — buy  a 
Burner  that  ha9  proved  satisfactory  for  years  by  thousands  of  users.    Ironclad  guarantee. 
BURNERS  SHIPPED  UPON  RECEIPT  OP  PRICE. 

Oliver  Oil-Gas  Burner  &  Machine  Co., 

429-433    Market  Street,  San  Francisco 
Descriptive  literature  upon  request. 


Reliable  agents  wanted. 


Fig  Jelly.— Slice  the  fresh  figs  into 
the  preserving  kettle,  covering  bot- 
tom of  kettle  with  cold  water.  Add 
slices  of  unpeeled  lemon,  one  lemon 
to  one  and  one-half  pints  of  uncooked 
figs-  Place  on  back  of  stove  to  cook 
slowly  an  hour;  then  strain  and  boil 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  (accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  syrup),  adding 
three-fourths  quantity  of  sugar  to  that 
of  the  fruit. 

Bennett  Spices. — One-half  gallon  of 
medium-sized  Smyrna  (Calimyrna) 
figs ;  make  a  syrup  of  vinegar,  one  cup 
to  three  cups  of  sugar;  add  spices  of  a 
mixed  variety  as  desired;  boil  this 
and  drop  in  the  figs  whole;  let  boil 
gently  for  a  few  minutes;  then  let  re- 
main in  syrup  twenty-four  hours;  re- 
peat and  seal. 


stroyed  by  being  well  cooked.  Warm- 
ing up  is  not  enough. 


Germs  which  grow  in  food  and  cause 
illness,  grow  very  rapidly,  and  are  de- 


Mirj  ugu  Than  20  Oil  Lantern 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights!  A  lantern 
that  lights  with  common  matches  just 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gaso- 
line, giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 
of  300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest 
and  best  light  made.  Costs 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman  Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
flobes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
<pill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
lover.  Will  last  a  lifetime 
Write  our  office  for  Catalog 
21-R  P. 

COLE  LITE  &  SALES  CO., 

216-18-20   East  41st  St. 
Showrooms,  324  S.  Hill  St., 
 Los  Angeles.  


Replace  Your 
Old-fashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran* 
teed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathroom*. 
It  b  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbert 

Stfcin  Offices  and  Show  eRpom 
61  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
FaOorirs  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  CaL 


"EXTRA  DRY" 


Dry  Gas  means  more  heat — more  for  your  money.  That 
is  what  the  little  square  gas  chamber  on  a  Dreadnaught 
does.  The  gas  is  first  lifted  straight  up — compelled  to 
travel  farther,  hesitate  in  the  drying  chamber  on  account 
of  the  smallness  of  the  gas  hole,  then  shoot  to  complete 
combustion  on  top  of  the  base.  It  is  the  dryness  of  the 
gas  that  makes  possible  the  smallness  of  the  hole. 

Thus  the  simple  little  square  block  does  wonders — it  makes 
perfect  that  which  would  otherwise  be  imperfect,  for  wet 
gas  is  an  unfinished  product,  expensive  and  trouble  making. 

"Best  by  Test"  is  the  watchword  of  Dreadnaught  con- 
struction and  it  costs  no  more  to  have  the  best.  You  can 
apply  the  Burner  to  any  stove,  cut  down  expense  and  labor, 
have  the  cleanest  of  gas  fires  and  forever  eliminate  all  fuel 
problems.  Let  us  tell  you  more — write  for  circular.  All 
questions  promptly  answered. 


Burner  and  Valve — 

Combination  Needle  Valve  and  Drain 

Mailed  Anywhere  


$6.50 


Good  Agents  Wanted — Burners  at  Wholesale 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO., 

310  South  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Ants  in  Everything — Not  If  You  Use 

ANTS  DISAPPEAR 

Unanimously  selected 

by  the 
League  of  Housewives 

as  the 
Household  Sentinel" 


AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


July  12,  1919. 


Market  Comment 


Hops  Break  Recent  Keeords. 

A  contract  was  closed  at  Salem, 
Ore.,  last  week  for  300  bales  of  1919 
hops  at  50  cents  a  pound.  The  sale 
was  for  export  account.  Sonoma 
county  hop  growers  are  holding  their 
crop  at  around  the  same  figure. 
Likes  Our  Apples  but  Not  the  Price. 

It  is  reported  that  Europe  balks  at 
paying  21  cents  for  California's  dried 
apples.  As  there  is  practically  no 
carry-over  and  a  strong  domestic  de- 
mand for  this  article,  it  looks  as 
thougjh  Europe  must  pay  the  price  or 
face  a  fruit  famine. 
Han  on  Wine  Not  Feared. 

Prohibition  has  no  present  terrors 
for  the  wine  grape  growers.  Around 
Lodi  buyers  are  freely  offering  $25  a 
ton  for  black  grapes,  without  refer- 
ence to  prohibition  legislation  now 
enacted  or  pending. 

The  Butter  Market- 
Trading  in  butter  locally  has  been 
rather  quiet  the  past  week,  and  stocks 
on  hand  show  some  accumulation. 
There  has  been  a  further  decline  in 
the  important  markets  of  the  East, 
and  general  weakness  prevails.  There 
is  little  speculative  buying. 
Barley  Futures  Strong. 

Thirty-eight  hundred  tons  of  bar- 
ley were  sold  at  $3.06  per  hundred- 
weight in  one  day  this  week  on  the 
San  Francisco  Grain  Exchange  for 
December  delivery.  The  buyers  evi- 
dently believe  barley  will  go  above 
that  figure  in  December  or  there- 
about. 

Dried  Fruit  to  the  Fore. 

Following  are  this  week's  quotations 
on  dried  fruits  at  New  York.  Reads 
like  an  iridescent  dream:  Evaporated 
apples — steady;  Western,  20@22c; 
prunes — California,  9%@32c;  apri- 
cots—choice, 30c;  extra  choice,  32c; 
fancy,  35c!  Peaches — Standard,  23c; 
choice,  24c;  fancy,  26c;  raisins — loose 
Muscatels,  13%ig)14c;  choice  to  fancy 
seded,  12%@16c;  seedless,  15@22c. 
Modern  Maud  Mullers. 

Girls  are  being  paid  as  high  as  $4 
a  day  for  work  in  the  harvest  fields 
in  the  Elko  (Nev. )  district  this  sea- 
son. Last  year  they  were  paid  as 
high  as  $3.50.  One  farmer  employs 
five  girls.  They  do  all  kinds  of  work 
in  the  fields  except  stacking  and  do  it 
well.  But  while  the  public  applauds 
this  generous  rate  of  pay  for  our 
girls,  they  scowl  repellingly  when 
asked  to  recognize  this  payment  iu 
meeting  advanced  prices. 

Blackeyes,  Cents. 

The  price  of  blackeye  beans  was 
opened  last  week  at  4%  cents  a  pound 
by  the  directors  of  the  pool  formed  to 
handle  the  crop  near  Santa  Ana.  The 
414-cent  price  is  relied  on  to  sta- 
bilize the  market.  California  Small 
Whites  have  weakened  at  shipping 
points  to  $6.25-$6.40.  California  Limas 
are  still  holding  at  $9.00  per  cwt.  at 
shipping  points  and  were  steady  also 
in  consuming  markets  at  $9.00-$9.50. 

Hog  Prices  Higher  and  Still  Climbing. 

A  new  record  price  was  established 
at  Chicago  this  week  when  hogs  sold 
at  $22.80,  and  at  the  same  time  pack- 
ers predicted  that  the  price  would  go 
to  $23.  The  important  fact  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  prices  have  not  gone 
up  because  of  a  hog  shortage,  but,  in 
the  face  of  very  heavy  receipts,  the 
demand  has  been  greater  than  the 
supply.  Practically  all  doubts  as  to 
the  probable  future  of  the  pork  mar- 
ket have  been  dispelled  since  the  re- 
turn from  abroad  of  Thos.  E.  Wilson, 
the  Chicago  packer.  "The  thing  that 
impressed  me  most,"  he  says,  "was 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  enormous 
shortage  of  fats.  Everywhere  we 
went  this  was  evident,  and  it  is  the 
principal  reason  why  Europe  is  so  in- 
terested in  our  hog  market."  '"Argen- 
tine is  selling  beef  to  Europe  cheaper 
than  the  quotations  in  the  United 
States,"  says  Mr.  Wilson,  "but  Amer 
ica  has  no  competition  in  the  export 
of  hog  products,  and  I  believe  thai 
Europe  needs  such  quantities  of  hog 
products,  especially  fats,  that  she  will 
be  forced  to  buy  heavily  from  us  for 
some  years." 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Flftnrea   Given   Are   Independent   nnd  Reliable. 
Prlcen  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Produeera. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Sau  Francisco,  July  9.  1919. 
WHEAT. 

Little  demand  for  California  wheat  this 
week  lowered  the  price  to  83.67%  and  $3.75. 
There  is  very  little  early  Baart  and  its  price 
is  nominally  unchanged. 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   52.20 

No.   2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.  S    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do.  No.  2    2.13 

do.  No.  3    2.09 

Recleaned.  per  ctl. — 

California   $3.67%@3.75 

Early  Baart  $4.15@4.20 

BARLEY. 

The  shipments  abroad  are  rapidly  taking 
care  of  the  barley  of  the  State  and  the 
grain  continues  to  sain  strength,  although  the 
local  demand  shows  no  increase. 

Feed   $3.00  ©  3.05 

Shipping:   $3.10®3.15 

OATS. 

The  price  of  oats  is  governed  entirely  by 
the  price  of  barley  in  the  absence  of  any 
particular  demand.  As  barley  users  turn  to 
oats  for  a  substitute  the  latter  grain  shows 
an  advance  in  quotations. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl   $2.70(32.75 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nomina] 
CORN. 

Corn  continues  to  be  quiet,  with  a  fair 
demand  at  previous  quotations. 

California   $3.30  ©3.50 

Egyptian,  choice  Nominal 

Mill)   Nominal 

HAY. 

The  holidays  the  latter  part  of  last  week 
temporarily  held  up  receipts  of  hay  in  this 
city,  and  it  might  be  said  that  there  was 
iiracUcally  no  market  at  all  this  week.  A 
few  buyers  secured  some  hay  for  immediate 
needs,  but  otherwise  the  market  was  quiet. 

No.  1  Wheat,  per  ton  $15.00®  17.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  per  ton  12.00®  14.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat.per  ton  15.00®  17.00 

Wild  Oat,  per  ton   10.00®  12.00 

Barley  Hay,  per  ton  $11.00®  13.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton  14.00®  16.00 

do.  new.  1st  cutting  

Stock  Hay.  per  ton    9.00®  11.00 

Barley  Straw,  per  bale  50®  .80 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Feedstuffs  follow  the  hay  market  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  with  prices  modified  by  changes 
in  whole  grain  prices.  While  the  market  was 
quiet  this  week,  quotations  on  roUed  barley 
and  rolled  oats  were  materially  advanced  in 
sympathy  with  the  advances  in  the  whole 
grain.  The  market  is  practically  bare  of 
middlings,  with  a  falling  off  in  the  supplies 
of  shorts. 

Bran   $45.00  @46.00 

Shorts   48.00@50.00 


Cracked  corn    72.00®  73.00 

Rolled  barley   62.00  ©63.00 

Rolled   oats   56.00©  58.00 

Alfalfa  meal   33.00®35.00 

Cocoanut   meal    48.00 

Oil  cake  meal    71.00®  72.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Potatoes  were  heavy  and  somewhat  lower 
this  week,  the  market  being  adversely  ar- 
fected  by  the  holidays.  Onions,  however,  re- 
mained firm  at  last  week's  figures.  New 
sweet  potatoes  are  now  coming  on  the  mar- 
ket. Bay  cucumbers  are  becoming  plentiful. 
Summer  squash  from  Alameda  is  also  on  the 
market  and  brings  about  twice  the  price  of 
the  southern  product.  Besides  the  southern 
tomatoes  Merced  tomatoes  are  now  coming  in. 
They  are  of  good  quality. 

String  beans    5©  6c 

do,  Garden    10c 

Peas    7®  9c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.60®  1.75 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box   $1.60@2.00 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30  $1.50 ©2.00 

do,  Los  Angeles    50  ©75c 

do.  Bay   $1.00©  1.25 

Eggplant,    box   $1.50©  1.75 

Lettuce,  per  crate   75c@S1.25 

Celery,   crate   "Nominal 

Tomatoes.  Southern,  per  crate  75©  1.25 

do.    Merced   $1.00®  1.25 

Sprouts   Nominal 

Summer  squash   60©  60c 

do.  Alameda   $1.00  ©  1.25 

Green  Corn.  Alameda,  sack  $4.00 ©4.50 

Potatoes- 
Oregon    2.25  ©  2.50 

Idaho    $2.10  ©2.35 

Garnets,  new  on  street  $2.25 ©3.26 

Other   new   on   street   $2.76  ©3.25 

Sweets,  new.  lb  6®  7c 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Australian  Browns   Nominal 

Onions,  new  red   $3.50©4.00 

yellow   $3.7,6  ©4.26 

Green  Alameda  $1.50®  1.75 


Garlic 


.15*1  Hie 


BEANS. 


The  demand  for  blackeyes  continued  this 
week  and  some  demand  for  large  whites  was 
added  la  it.  The  bean  men  are  anxiously 
watching  the  bean  bag  market,  which  is 
showing  unusual  strength.  Prices  for  large 
bean  bags  advanced  from  14  to  15  cents  this 
week,  and  the  small  bags  advanced  from  11% 
to  12  Vt  ■  Bagging  material  is  said  to  be 
scarce,  and  may  go  higher. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $5.90  ©6. 10 

Blackeyes    $4.25  ©4.50 

Cranberry  beans    5.76 ©6.00 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)   $9.00 

Pinks   $5.50  ©5.75 

Mexican  Reds   4.60®  5.00 

Tepary    beans    2.60®  2.75 

Garbanzos   11.76®  12.00 

Large  whites   4  $5.85  ©6.00 

Small  whites    6.76  ©6.90 

POULTRY. 

While  the  poultry  dealers  remained  open 
on  last  Saturday,  the  holiday  the  previous 
day  took  the  vim  out  of  the  market  and  but 
little  was  done.  This  week  the  market  opens 
up  somewhat  stronger,  although  there  are  but 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  July  9,  1919. 
CATTLE — The  sharp  depression  in  cattle 
values  has  become  so  acute  as  to  seriously 
threaten  the  interests  of  cattle  raisers.  There 
is  little  activity  in  the  beef  cattle  market 
here,  owing  to  the  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
between  buyers  and  sellers.  The  following 
shows  the  decline  in  the  prices  of  cattle  on 
foot  from  March  1.  1919.  to  July  1.  1919.  on 
the  Chicago  market:  Prices  of  medium  and 
good  beef  steers  on  foot  exhibit  a  mean  de- 
cline of  14  per  cent  between  the  dates  men- 
tioned. Prices  on  choice  and  prime  beef 
steers  on  foot  exhibit  a  mean  decline  of  23 
per  cent.  While  prices  here  remain  un- 
changed, the  quotations  are  nominal.  Record 
prices  prevail  in  the  calf  market. 
Steers — 

Grass  Steers,  No.  1.  weighing 

950@1100  lbs  10@10%c 

Grass  Steers,  No.  1,  weighing 

1100@1300  lbs   9%@10c 

Grass  Steers,  thin   6@  7cc 

Grass  Cows  &  Heifers,  No.  1  8®  8%c 
Grass  Cows  &  Heifers,  No.  18  ©>  8%c 
Grass  C.  &  H.,  2nd  quality..  6s/,  @  7%c 
Grass  Cows  &  Heifers,  thin....4@  5%c 
Hulls  and  Stage,  good  

do,  fair   

do,  thin   

Calves,    light   weight  12%@13c 

do,  medium   ll%@12c 

do,  heavy   10  <§>llc 

SHEEP — The  sheep  and  lamb  market  is 
but  little  disturbed.  The  consuming  demand 
at  the  prevailing  quotations  is  fairly  active, 
and  the  high  prices  of  wool,  present  and  pros- 
pective, render  the  sheep-raiser  too  independ- 
ent to  force  his  stock  on  an  unfavorable 
market. 

Lambs,    yearling   10  @10%c 

do.   milk   13  @13%c 

Sheep,  wethers    tV.  ®10c 

do,  ewes    7%@8c 

HOGS — The  record  and  ultra-record  prices 
registered  for  hard,  grain-fed  hogs  in  the 
Eastern  markets  of  $22.70  per  cwt.  is  some- 
what of  a  sensation.  Local  buyers  are  some- 
what averse  to  recognizing  these  rapidly  ris- 
ing values,  but  have  been  forced  to  mark  up 
quotations  one  cent  on  all  grades. 


Hogs — 

Hard,   grain-fed.   100  •  to   150   19c 

do.   150  to  200   19  %c 

do.  250  to  300   19c 

do.  300  to  400   18  %c 


Los  Angeles.  July  9.  1919. 
CATTLE — This  market  still  reported  dull, 
i  All  prices  remain   the  same  as  quoted  last 
week. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef,  steers,  1000@1100  lbs.  *9.00@10.b0 
Prime  cows  and  heifers....  7.50@  8.50 

!  Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00@  7.50 

]  Canners    6.00©  5.50 

HOGS — Receipts  are  light  in  this  market, 
but  prices  remain  firm,  and  unchanged.  The 
demand  is  only  fair. 
Fer  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g  275©350  lbs$  1 5.50  ©  16.50 
Heavy  averag'g  225@275  lbs  16.f>0@17.50 
Light   17.50@18.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40 
per  cent. 

SHEEP — There  are  no  changes  in  prices  to 
report  in  this  market  since  last  week.  Re 
ceipts  light,  prices  firm  and  demand  fair. 

Prime  wethers  $  8.50@  9.50 

Prime  ewes   8.00©  8.50 

Yearlings    8.50©  9.50 

Lambs   12.50 ©13.50 


Portland,  Ore.,  July  7,  1919 
CATTLE — Weak ;  receipts.  843. 
Steers,   best.   $10010.50;   good  to  choice. 
$9 ©10:  medium  to  good,  $8.50© 9:  fair  to 
1  good,  $7.75©  8.25:  common  to  fair.  $7  ©7.50; 
|  good  to  choice  cows  and  heifers.  $7.50@8; 
I  medium  to  good.  $7  ©7.25:  fair  to  medium. 

$4.50  ©6.50;  canners.  $3®  4:  bulls.  $5® 
I  7.50:  calves.  $9®  13. 

HOGS — At  new  record;  advance  $1.  Re- 
ceipts. 8870. 

Prime  mixed.  $21® 21.50;  medium.  $20.25 
©20.75;  rough  heavies,  $19.75  ©20;  pigs. 
$18.60  ©19.50. 

SHEEP — Slow;  receipts,  1226. 
Prime  lambs.  $11.50®  13:  fair  to  medium. 
$9 ©10:  yearlings.  $6 ©8.50:  wethers.  $7® 8; 
ewes.  $6®  8. 


few  changes  in  prices.  Small  broilers  show 
an  advance,  as  do  Belgian  hares,  while  young 
roosters  and  jack  rabbits  are  off  in  their  quo- 
tations. While  the  rest  of  the  list  is  un- 
changed it  is  expected  that  there  may  be 
slight  advances  in  several  descriptions  in  the 
near  future.  This  gives  a  tone  of  strength 
to  the  entire  market. 

Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  Nominal 

Broilers.  1U  lbs.  and  under  33®  34c 

do.  1%  to  2  lbs  32©  34c 

Fryers.  2  to  3  lbs  35®  38c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  colored   '0@32c 

do.  Leghorn    "@28c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.    and   over)   «2®45c 

Old  roosters,  colored  per  lb  22®  23c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb     •  ..25c 

do.  old.  per  lb  ■  .  .25c 

Squabs,  per  lb  .  .48c 

Ducks,  young   25c 

do.  old.  per  lb  25c 

Belgian  hares   13®  15c 

Jack   rabbits   $1.60@3.00 

BUTTER. 

The  local  exchange  remaine  d  closed  over 
Friday  and  Saturday  last  week  and  this  week 
opened  up  with  a  decline  of  1 %  cents  for 
extras.  Yesterday  showed  a  gain  of  a  cent 
but  today  the  market  again  touched  51  % 
for  extras.  The  receipts  at  San  Francisco- 
have  been  normal  for  the  past  week. 

Thu.    Kn.    Sal    Mmi     Tu  Wed 
Extras  ....53  ..      51%  52%  61«, 

Prime  firsts  None 

Firsts    ....49%    ..       ..       48%  48%  48  % 

EGGS. 

The  local  rei«ipts  of  eggs  taking  the  aver- 
age of  the  holiday  arrivals  were  just  about 
normal.  However  extras  have  shown  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  weakness,  and  while  the  close 
was  strong  on  Wednesday,  the  price  was  at  a 
lower  figure  than  for  any  day  duruing  the 
previous  week.  On  the  other  hand,  extra 
pullets  showed  good  strength  and  close  at  the 
highest  price  for  the  two  weeks.  The  warm 
weather  sent  more  eggs  into  storage  during 
the  past  week  than  would  normally  have  gone 
to  the  ice  houses,  but  even  at  that  the 
amount  in  storage  is  less  at  this  time  than  a 
year  by  nearly  12.500  cases. 

,  L'hu.   r'n    sal   Mon.    Tu  Wed 

Extras  ....47       ..  47%  48  48 

Firsts   Nominal 

Ex.  pullets.   40       ..  41%  43  43 

CHEESE. 

Trading  in  cheese  continues  to  be  light  and 
the  only  change  in  quotation  is  a  gain  of 
half  a  cent  in  fancy  California  flats.  Then- 
have  been  receipts  of  cheese  from  several 
outside  States  during  the  week. 
Fancy  Calif onna  flats.  i*-r  lb  29c 

do.  Firsts   27c 

California  T.  A.,  fancy   31  %e 

Oregon  Y.  A  33  %  o 

Oregon  Triplets   34c 

Monterey  cheese   22%  @  24c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

New  Red  Astrakhan  apples  are  becoming 
plentiful,  selling  at  75  cents  to  $1.26  for  lug 
boxes  and  $1.50  to  $2  for  California  boxe. 
The  berry  market  is  firm  with  slight  fluctua- 
tions in  prices.  Cherries  are  getting  more  ex- 
pensive as  their  season  draws  to  a  close.  A 
considerable  shipment  of  cantaloupes  has  ar- 
rived. 

California  apples   $.3  00  ©4  (Id 

Northwest   apples    3.00©4.00 

do.  New  Red  Astrakhan,  lugs.  .76c®$1.25 

do.  California,  boxes   $1.60® 2.00 

Peaches   40®  .75 

Apricots   $1.00  ©  1.50 

Plums    1.25®  1.75 

Pigs   50®  65c 

Strawberries,  chest   $11.00 ®  14.00 

Raspberries    $12.00®  15.00 

Loganberries    $8.00  ©10.00 

Blackberries    $8.00©  12.00 

Currants,  chest   10.00  ©13.00 

Gooseberries    6©  8c 

Cherries — 

Royal  Anne   10®  16c 

Black,   hulk   16®  18c 

White,    bulk    9©14e 

Cantaloupe.  Standards   $2.60®  3.00 

do.  Ponies   2.00®  2.50 

"do.    flats    1.00®  1.25 

Watermelon,  lb  2®2%c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  entire  list  is  showing  great  Btrengtn. 
lemons  being  especially  in  demand.  Some 
fancy  are  said  to  have  sold  up  to  J8.  Or- 
anges are  25  cents  higher  for  the  fancy,  while 
grapefruit  is  strong  at  last  week's  prices. 

Oranges.  Valencia   $3. 50  ©5.25 

Lemons,    fancy   $7.00®  7.50 

do.  choice    6.00®  7.00 

do,   standard    5.00®  6.00 

Lemonettes   :   4.00©5.0O 

Grapefruit    3.60®4.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  dried  fruits  continues 
strong.  The  apple  growers  are  demanding 
higher  prices  for  their  crop  and  the  dealers 
have  advanced  the  price  a  half-cent. 

Apples    18©l8%c 

Pears   18®  20c 

Peaches   14  %  ®  15c 

Apricots    .  .  .  ,  23  ©29c 

Prunes   13®  16c 

Figs.  Adriatic  14«lbc 

do,  CaUmyrna   15  ©20c 

RICE. 

The  advances  in  the  price  of  rie  i*  J  ex- 
pected, although  this  week's  quot  moq.  7o 
for  Paddy  and  12c  for  fancy  Japans,  are  the 
same  as  last  week.  When  the  mills  were 
through  milling  the  undamaged  portions  of  the 
crop  and  possession  of  better  grades  of  rice 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  dealers,  prices 
immediately  advanced.  There  has  been  a 
great  activity  on  rice  at  the  advanced  .prices. 

HONEY. 

Some  small  lots  of  sage  honey  have  been 
shipped  to  this  city  and  the  dealers  paid  as 
high  as  18  cents  for  it.  The  demand  at  this 
price,  however,  is  small. 

Water  While.  Orange  Blossom  18c 

White  to  Water  White,  sage   (Subject  to 

production )   .18c 

Light  Amber  Mountain  (Sage-Buckwheat)  14c 
Light  Amber  Alfalfa   He 
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LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  July  8,  1919. 
BUTTER. 

This  market  is  still  showing'  a  slight  de- 
li m      A  drop  of  lc  is  noted  since  last,  but 
reported  selling  fair.     Demand  is  holding  up 
well.    Receipts  for  the  week.  327.700  lbs. 

CalifonrT.    extra   creamery   54c 

do.  iir- U  te   first   52c 

do,  t.*t   51c 

EGGS. 

Case  unt  drops  lc  but  other  prices  re- 
main ranged  since  quoted  a  week  ago. 
The  ma.  t  is  active  and  firm.  Receipts  for 
the  week,  1411  cases. 

We  quote: 

Fresh  ranch,  extra  51c 

do,  case  count   49c 

do,  pullets  44c 

'  POULTRY. 
The  demand  is  good  for  broilers,  friers  and 
heavy  hens,  and  market  is  quoted  higher. 
Light  hens  dull  and  lots  coming  in.  Tur- 
keys and  ducks  reported  slow  sale,  but  un- 
changed. 

Broilers,  1  to  1%  lbs  25c 

Broilers.  1%  to  1%  lbs  29c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  32c 

Roosters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  ....30c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  14c 

Turkeys   27  <S>  33c 

Hens   22®  28c 

Ducks   23®  26c 

Geese   „  25c 

FRUITS. 

Cherries  advance  while  gooseberries  de- 
cline in  price.  Apricots  higher.  Strawberries 
quoted  cheaper  and  Loganberries  mark  sharp 
advance.  Blackberries  also  higher.  Grapes 
now  coming  in  and  quoted  on  the  local  mar- 
kets. There  is  a  good  demand  for  all  fruits 
and  receipts  are  normal. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Cherries,  lb  15®  25c 

Gooseberries,  lb   7®  9c 

Apricots,    lb   5®  6e 

Strawberries — 

30  basket  crates,  fancy   $3.50® 4.00 

Poor  to  choice    2.75®3.00 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes    2.75® 3.00 

Raspberries,  case.  30  boxes  ....  3.50® 3.75 
Loganberries,  case,  30  boxes  ....  3.25®  3.50 
Plums,  Beauty,  lb   5®  6c 

do,  Climax   4  @  7c 

do.  Santa  Rosa    8®  10c 

do.   Tragedy    7®  8c 

Grapes,  Thompson's  Seedless.  Ib.  ...%10@14c 

do.  Malaga,  lb  Tl2@15c 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  are  higher  and  in  good  demand. 
Onions  are  slow  sale  and  market  weak.  Can- 
taloupes coming  in  less  freely  and  higher,  but 
demand  is  good.  Watermelons  coming  in 
freely  and  lower.  The  demand  is  good  for 
all  fresh  vegetables  but  stale  stuffs  are  very 
hard  to  dispose  of. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Potatoes,  new,  per  cwt  S2.00®2.25 

Onions,  New  Red,  per  cwt  $4.00®  4.25 

do,  Stockton  yellows,  per  cwt.  4.00@4.25 

White  silver  wax,  owt  $5.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  75c  @  1.00 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   75c@1.25 

Summer  squash,  lug  35@40c 

Peas,  per  lb  8®  10c 

Kentucky  Wonders   6®  7c 

String  Beans,  Wax    6®  7c 

do.    Green    5®  6c 

Tomatoes,  4  basket  crate  $1.75@2.00 

Cucumbers,  local,  lug  box   50@75e 

Lima  Beans,  local,  lb  14®  16c 

Cantaloupes.  Stand.  &  Pony  crates  $2.50®  3.25 

Watermelons,  100  lbs  1.00®  1.25 

Lettuce,   crate   70®  90c 

DRIED    CHILE  PEPPERS. 

This  market  is  reported  to  be  very  dull. 
California   12®  14c 


CALIFORNIA  PORKERS  AT  AUCTION 

The  following  table  gives  prices,  weight  and  buyers  at  recent  sales  held  by  the  California 
Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Association: 

TULARE — JUNE  24,  1919. 


Gross  Wt. 

Dock          Av.  Wt. 

Per  100  lbs. 

Buyer 

68  hogs 

14520 

210 

$18.00 

Wilson  &  Co. 

74  hogs 

15560 

200 

17.70 

Wilson   &  Co. 

72  hog's 

14305 

200 

17  60 

WllSOU     OS  w. 

22  hogs 

6915 

670  314 

15.50 

Cudahy   Packing  Co. 

46  hogs 

7480 

30  162 

16.00 

Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

VISALIA — JUNE 

25TU. 

53  hogs 

13660 

258 

17.80 

Cudahy   Packing  Co. 

26  hogs 

5420 

210 

17.50 

Cudahy   Packing  Co. 

12  hog.s 

1990 

165 

17.25 

Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

in    Y\  nwu 

J-  V  I1Uq^< 

1610 

160 

17.00 

Cudohj*    flicking  Co. 

7  hogs 

1860 

140  266 

16.50 

Cudahy   Packing  Co. 

MODESTO  JUNE 

27TH. 

t2  hogs 

14640 

203 

17.60 

Wilson    &  Co. 

23  hogs 

3435 

150 

16.60 

Wilson    &  Co. 

9  hogs 

1390 

154 

16.60 

Wilson  &  Co. 

680 

20  330 

16.60 

VYllbOU     uC  ^vJ. 

30  sheep 

2590 

72 

11.00 

Western  Meat  Co. 

10  sheep 

840 

84 

10.00 

Western   Meat  Co. 

HANFORD — JULY  2D..  . 

20  hogs 

45*50 

212 

18.44) 

Wilson  &  Co. 

73  hogs 

15170 

207 

18.15 

Wilson  &  Co. 

37  hogs 

6S75 

190 

17.65 

Wilson  &  Co. 

11  hogs 

2175 

120  196 

17.15 

Wilson  &  Co. 

4  hogs 

665 

146 

17.25 

Wilson  &  Co. . 

1  hog 

310 

40  310 

17.15 

Wilson  &  Co. 

WASCO — JULY 

5TH. 

95  hogs 

18500 

200 

18.00 

Wilson  &  Co. 

24  hogs 

4765 

200 

17.00 

Wilson  &  Co. 

17  hogs 

2875 

30  169 

17.00 

Wilson  &  Co. 

2  hogs 

640 

320 

16.50 

Wilson  &  Co. 

1  hog 

450 

450 

16.00 

Wilson  &  Co. 

do,  Mexican   20®  22c 

Bell    peppers   17®  18c 

Chile    peppers   10®  15c 

BEANS. 

This  market  is  still  very  dull,  but  all  prices 
remain  as  quoted  last  week.  Even  limas  are 
neglected  in  movement. 

Limas,  per  cwt  88.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   6.25 

Pink,  per  cwt   6.50 

Small  white    6  25 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  $3.50®  3.75 

Tepary,  per  cwt  $2.00®2.50 

HAY. 

All  prices  in  this  market  unchanged  from 
a  week  ago.  It»  is  dull,  but  some  little  activ- 
ity in  alfalfa.  Grain  hay  reported  not  wanted, 
but  receipts  are  fairly  good. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Barley  hay,  per  ton   $18.00@21.00 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   $20.00®  22.00 

Alfalfa,  Northern,  per  ton  .  .  .  .$20.00@22.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   $21.00® 23.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9®  10.00 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

The  following  quotations  are  furnished  by 
the  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California,  Inc.,  525 
Central  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  for  the 
week  ending  July  8.  f.  o.  b.  cars  Los  Angeles. 

No.  1  Dairy,  ton   $26.00 

Standard  Dairy   $22.00® 23.00 

Standard  Alfalfa    18.00®  19.00 

Stock   Alfalfa   $12.00  ©16.00 


Classified  Advertisements 


Barley  and  bean  stocks  are  almost 
four-fold  greater  this  year  than  they 
were  a  year  ago  in  California.  There 
has  been  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  barley  in  the  State, 
however.  On  December  1,  1918,  there 
were  7,719,320  centals,  compared  with 
1,632,180  on  hand  in  June  1,  1919.  The 
decrease  in  the  bean  holdings  were  not 
so  great,  and  there  are  still  more  than 
2,000,000  sacks  of  this  commodity  in 
California. 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  i.  L.  Nagle.) 


Sacramento,  July  8,  1919. 

With  an  unusual  pre-holiday  demand 
last  week,  we  anticipated  a  lower  mar- 
ket after  the  Fourth,  but  trading  con- 
tinued active  on  all  varieties  except 
peaches,  the  market  on  which  in  nearly 
every  instance  was  affected  by  ship- 
ments from  Georgia,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  other  local  home-grcrwn  varieties. 

Eastern  fruits,  with  the  exception  of 
late  shipments  from  Georgia,  are  not 
arriving  in  good  condition  or  giving 
satisfaction,  and  there  has  been  a  not- 
iceable advance  in  the  California  peach 
market  during  the  past  few  days. 

Plums  are  holding  firm,  despite  heavy 
receipts.  Fruit  is  arriving  in  good  con- 
dition and  the  nuality  is  exceptional 
this  season. 

Cherry  and  apricot  shipments  are 
completed  and  the  sales  gradually 
cleaning  up. 

Bartlett  Pears  are  moving  under 
heavy  supply,  the  warm  weather  dur- 
ing tbe  past  week  having  a  tendency 
to  ad  ioe  the  crop.  The  trade  seem 
to  tbe  ea.ger  for  Bartletts,  and  despite 
the  fact  that  the  shipments  will  con- 
tinue heavy  for  the  next  three  weeks, 
we  look  for  all  markets  to  remain  firm 
and  the  Eastern  prices  will  equalize 
those  offered  by  the  canners. 

Early  Thompsons  and  Malagas  from 
the  Imperial  and  Coachella  Valleys  are" 
arrivln  ;  in  the  East  and  selling  at  the 
highest  prices  In  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry. The  market  on  grapes  will, 
naturally,  be  affected  by  increased  offer- 
ings but  regardless  of  this,  we  antici- 
pate a  very  strong  demand  for  Tokays 
and  Malagas  throughout  the  season. 

There  Is  some  discussion  as  to  the 
movement  of  wine  grapes  and  inquiries 
are  numerous,  at  prices  considerably 
higher  than  a  week  ago,  for  Zinfandels 
and  Missions.  A  few  actual  sales  have" 
been  closed  at  $50.00  a  ton,  but  growers 


are  holding  for  higher  prices,  antici- 
pating Congressional  action  in  favor  of 
the  manufacture  of  wine.  It  is  con- 
ceded, however,  that  even  if  permission 
to  ship  wine  grapes  is  granted,  but 
less  than  half  of  the  crop  will  be  mar- 
keted on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
shook  and  the  inability  of  the  car- 
riers to  furnish  equipment  in  view  of 
the  heavy  demand  for  refrigerator  cars 
for  other  varieties. 

We  cannot  see  at  this  time  any  rea- 
son why  all  markets  should  not  re- 
main firm  on  practically  all  varieties, 
for  the  balance  of  the  season,  and  we 
anticipate  an  advancing  market  on 
peaches,  beginning  about  the  20th  of 
July.  On  account  of  the  unprecedented 
demand  for  canned  goods  throughout 
Europe  and  South  America,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  California  peach  crop 
will  be  canned  by  consumers,  which 
will  force  an  active  demand,  in  prefer- 
ence to  Eastern  peaches.  Inquiries  in 
this  connection  are  becoming  numerous. 

Averages  for  the  week: 

NEW  YORK:  Formosa  Plums,  $2.91; 
Beauty,  $2.14;  Climax,  $2.38;  Clyman, 
$1.70;  Tragedy,  $3.12;  Burbank,  $2.16; 
Santa  Rosa,  $2.55;  Comet  Pears,  H-B; 
$3.60;  Wilders,  H-B,  $2.37;  Lawsons, 
H-B,  $3.75;  Thompson  Seedless,  $4.17; 
Peach  Apricots,  $2.45;  Royals,  $1.81;  do, 
luge,  $2.38;  Alexander  Peaches,  96c. 

CHICAGO  —  Eulatis  Peaches  80c; 
Hales,  80c;  Alexanders,  87c;  Triumphs, 
96c;  Thompson  Sedless,  $4.60;  Royal 
Apricots,  $2.17;  Climax  Plums,  $2.07; 
Beauty,  $1.75;  Burbank,  $1.90;  Tragedy, 
$2.75;  Clyman,  $1.59;  Santa  Rosa,  $2.46; 
Formosa,  $2.04;  Red  June,  $1.69;  Calif. 
Blue.  $1.90;  Abundance.  $1.57. 

BOSTON:  Royal  Apricots,  $1.34;  Tri- 
umph Peaches,  $1.00:  Alexanders,  95c; 
Climax  Plums,  $2.60;  Beauty  Plums, 
$2.26;  Clyman,  $1.72;  Formosa,  $3.05; 
Burbank,  $1.90. 


Rate  in  this  directory,  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  Bizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Fransisco. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe  Works, 
304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.    G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa.  California. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  California.  Estab- 
lished 60  years.     Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents. 


CORN  HARVESTER — One-man.  one-horse, 
one-row.  self-gathering.  Equal  to  a  corn 
binder.  Sold  to  farmers  for  twenty-three 
years.  Only  $25.  with  fodder  binder.  Free 
catalogue  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Pro- 
cess Corn  Harvester  Co.,  Salina,  Kan. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cata- 
logue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street,  San  Francisco.   

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN — 75  h  p.  Holt 
Caterpillar  tractor,  used  six  (6)  months;  3 
Caterpillar  light  disc  engine  plows;  1  10-foot 
Holt  leveler.  All  in  excellent  condition.  Write 
Simon  Newman  Company,  Newman,  Cal. 

BEES  FOR  SALE — Golden  Italians  in  pat- 
ent hives.    John  G.  Mee,  St.  Helena,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — One  fruit-cutting  machine,  in 
first-class  order.    R.  R.  Beard.  Vacaville. 

WANTED. 

SHORTHAND  COURSE  given  free  in  ex- 
change for  home  work.  M.,  112  Turk,  San 
Francisco.  

COUNTRY  LANDS. 

$35,000 — 85  acres,  50  yards  from  school; 
county  road  on  two  sides.  10  room  house 
(hot  and  cold  water),  3  wells,  windmill  and 
tank,  new  gas  engine  and  pump;  barn,  chick- 
en and  brooder  houses;  2  horses,  1  cow,  350 
chickens;  300  fruit  boxes,  200  trays;  com- 
plete set  of  implements  to  run  place,  including 
4  wagons,  $250  power  spray  pump,  cider  press, 
etc.;  garage  and  work  shop.  Average  income 
$5,000  per  annum.  Will  guarantee  $7,000 
crop  this  year.  2  miles  from  Windsor  station 
between  Santa  Rosa  and  Healdsburg,  Sonoma 
county.  30  acres  prunes,  of  which  18  acres 
bearing,  balance  3  to  5  years:  1  acre  peaches: 
10  acres  apples:  2  acres  pears;  14  acres  re- 
sistant vines;  plenty  of  berries,  beans,  corn, 
potatoes,  etc.  About  30  acres  of  this  is  deep, 
rich  bottom  land  with  plenty  of  water  to  irri- 
gate, if  necessary.  Mortgage,  $12,000  6%, 
can  remain.  Umbsen,  Kerner  &  Eisert,  20 
Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  

$16,000.00 — 80  acres  on  Honey  Lake  Valley. 
Lassen  county.  All  under  cultivation.  Alfal- 
fa seed,  hay,  and  grain;  under  good  irriga- 
tion system.  Good  improvements.  2  miles 
from  postoffice  and  bank.  School,  1%  mile; 
high  school,  15  miles;  S.  P.  depot,  3  miles. 
Daily  trains.  A  good  buy.  Cash  only.  Have 
other  business  prospects.  Write  to  Box  280, 
Standish.  Lassen  Co..  Cal.  

WANT  TO  RENT  RANCH  for  1920  or 
longer.  Amador  or  Calaveras  county  pre- 
ferred, others  considered.  Well  fenced.  Habit- 
able buildings.  Give  location,  distance  from 
town  and  full  description.  If  satisfactory  af- 
ter one  year's  trial  might  buy.  Box  1590, 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  ( 

FOR  SALE — 10  acres  of  fine  land,  contain- 
ing a  well-equipped  chicken  hatchery.  Good 
house  and  improvements.  7  acres  in  young 
prune  trees.  For  particulars,  inquire  of  Box 
693.  Hollister.   

WANTED — To  rent  100  to  200  acre  grain 
land  for  1920  crop.  I  have  tractor  outfit  and 
seed.    R.  W.  Stratton,  Calistoga.  Cal. 


TIRES 


BARGAINS 

STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or  so- 
called  rebuilt  tires. 

REDUCED  PRICES 

Plain  First 


Tread 

Non-Skid 

Tnbes 

Seconds 

Standard  Guaranteed 

Guaranteed  Guaranteed 

Gray 

28x3 

$10.75 

$2.05 

30x3 

$9.20 

10.95 

2.05 

30x3y2 

11.50 

13.50 

2.50 

32x3y2 

12.85 

15.85 

2.70 

31x4 

16.30 

20.65 

3.15 

32x4 

16.60 

21.15 

3.25 

33x4 

17.30 

22.00 

3.35 

34x4 

17.80 

22.50 

3.45 

36x4 

26.60 

34x4i/2 

24.00 

30.35 

4.20 

35x4i/2 

25.00 

31.65 

4.30 

36x4y2 

25.45 

32.20 

4.45 

37x4i/2 

35.75 

5.10 

35x5 

28.70 

36.15 

5.25 

37x5 

30.25 

38.30 

5.40 

AU 

other  sizes  In  stock. 

Write  for  them  or  call  and  see 

tbem. 

Prices  subject  to 

change  without 

notice. 

Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned 
to  Us  Intact  within  Ten  Days. 

Automobile 
Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
F3737  Bdwy,  4049 

E.  A.  Demarest,  Coast  Manager 

533  Van  Ness  Avenue,  San  Francisco 
1776  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Second  and  B  Streets,  San  Diego. 
Hotel  Fresno  Building,  Fresno. 

The  Oldest  Automobile  Tire  Jobbing 
Concern  In  the  United  States  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings 


S  Bowler 


"-i=.j> 


Our  New  Model 
10-inch  and  12-inch 
Low  Capacity 

PUMPS 

particularly  recommended 
for  Orchard  Service — pro- 
ducing from  180  to  360  gal- 
lons per  minute. 

Ask  for  Folder  No.  25 
Layne  &  Bowler  Corp. 

Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
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UTILITY        ""The  Solution  To 

-RAILERS^-^^3^1^  hauling, Costs 


T 


UTILITY  4-TON 
TRAILER  con- 

netted  with  3'^-ton  truck. 
One  of  several  operated  by 
Grange  Company  in  San 
loaquin  Valley,  California. 


CAPACITIES: 
2 -wheel  Trailers 

12  sizes 
800  lbs.  to  iy2  tons 

4-wheel  Trailers 

5  sizes 

1,  2,  3,  4  and  5 
tons 


WILL  NOT  WOBBLED 
OR  SIDE  SWAY 

Keep  in  Truck's  Track 

The  patent  Utility  steering  device 
maintains  exact,  control.  Perfect 
equilibrium  whether  trailer  is  oper- 
ated light  or  heavy,  fast  or  slow. 

Actual  tests  made  under  varying 
conditions  prove  that  "Utilitys"  re- 
quire less  draw  bar  pull. 

Los  Angeles  Trailer  Co. 

1328  Palmetto  St.,  Los  Angeles 

Ask  for  name  of 
Utility  Distributor 
in  your  locality. 


Ask  for  a  copy  of 
New    Illustrated  Catalog 

Trailerized  Transportation' 


Ofte  power  chain 


The 
Gasoline 


"Red  Crown"  has  a  contin- 
uous, uniform  chain  of  boil- 
ing points  which  gives  easy 
starting,  power  and  mileage. 
Mixtures  have  "holes"  in 
the  chain.  Look  for  the  Red 
Crown  sign  before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

Built  Especially  for  California  Conditions'^ 


■  Cuara 

1  Askl 
Write  | 


VIBRATOR 
SEPARATOR 


FARQU 

Guaranteed  by'The  House  of  ARNOTT  " 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
write  for  Folder,  Specifications. Prices  Etc 


Past  the  Experimental  Stage 
Eleven  different  models.wirn  op 
without  Engine. mounted  complete 
Ranging in  Price  from 
4190.  to  *2 1 75. 

All  Repair  Parts  Carried  • 


rSSfl ARNOTT  &CO. 


*-  112-118  So.Los  Anftetes St  U>s Angeles; 


Perishable — Ship  Via  Bethlehem 

Bethlehem  owners  are  sure  of  the  highest  market  price  on  their  perish- 
able produce.    Via  Bethlehem  means  on  time  always. 

Bethlehem  Dependable  Delivery  has  solved  thousands  of  tarm  transportation  problems 
for  thousands  of  owners.  All  the  power  of  the  enduringly  economical  engine  is  delivered 
to  the  rear  wheels  by  Internal  Gear  Drive.  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  means 
economy  of  operation  and  makes  night  work  safe  and  practical.  The  nearest  Bethlehem 
Dealer  will  give  you  a  convincing  demonstration  of  Bethlehem  Superiority. 


1  \  ton  chassis 
$1965 


F.  O 


2  \  ton  chassis 
$2365 

B  ALLENTOW^ 


3 '.  ton  chassis 
$3465 


BETH  II  HEM 

—  INTERNAL  GEAR  DRIVE  — 

MOTOR*TRUCKS 

—  DEPENDABLE  DELIVERY  — 

BETH  If  HEM  MOTORS  CORPN.  ALLENTOWN.  PA. 


4BiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMMiii'iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiimimiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiii,. 


A£aiix: 

at  Porterville.Cal. 


The  LAVSGN-BBAVRR 
■/■cylinder  Kerosene  Burn  inn 
Engine  develops  30%  surplus 
p<nver  at  a  normal  speed  of 
9S0R.t>.M. 


Five  well  known  tractors 
entered  a  competitive  demon- 
stration recently  on  the  100- acre 
orange  ranch  of  Wight  &  Pfaffinger. 
Porterville,  Cal.,  and  the  Lauson  was 
the  only  tractor  able  to  pull  three  14- 
inch  mold  boaid  plows  anywhere  on 
the  ranch.  The.  Lauson  was  pur- 
chased and  is  now  in  every  day  use. 

Some  of  thegrades  on  the  ranch 
are  as  much  as  20%;  the  ground  is 
adobe  soil  intermixed  with  many  large  size 
rocks,  presenting  extremely  difficult  condi- 
tions. This  is  typical  of  Lauson  perform- 
ance under  all  operating  conditions. 

New  literature  just  off  the  press  tells 
why  the  Lauson  is  "The  Pattern  Tractor 
of  the  Industry. 

Distributor!  for  Oregon,  California,  Arizona  aad  Nevada 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  63  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  HFC. CO.  jft* 
New  Holstein.  Wis.  J  i\ 
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LOS  ANGELES 


Source  of  Profichi  Figs  For  Caprification 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox. 


REMARKABLE  CLUSTER  OP  CAPRI  FIGS  was  brought  to 
our  office  last  week  by  G.  P.  Rixford  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  the  famous  Maslin  orchard.  The  death 
last  week  of  E.  W.  Maslin,  formerly  of  Loomis  (Placer  county) 
of  recent  years  employed  in  the  San  Francisco  Custom  House, 
recalls  the  early  controversy  about  caprification. 

In  1885  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen  was  the  only  man  in  California  who  recog- 
nized the  need  of  caprification  of  the  Smyrna  fig.  In  1886  Mr.  Maslin  sent 
to  New  York  for  a  box  of  imported  figs  of  the  best  quality — Imperials — and 

the  seed  from  these  figs,  by  ar-  

rangement,  were  sown  by  the 
gardener  at  the  State  Capitol 
and  raised  in  a  hot-house.  In 
1887  the  young  trees  from  these 
seeds  were  set  out  in  orchard 
form,  25  feet  apart,  hexagon 
style,  on  Mr.  Maslin's  ranch  at 
Loomis.  Of  these  seedlings,  147 
are  still  alive  and  139  are  bear- 
ing trees. 

The  Blastophaga  Needed 

These  seedlings  turned  out, 
as  might  naturally  be  expected 
with  our  later  knowledge,  to  be 
one-half  Capri  and  one-half 
Smyrna  (female  type).  In  1891 
Mr.  Maslin's  experiments  and 
research  being  without  results, 
he  disposed  of  the  ranch  as  un- 
profitable, and  for  more  than 
ten  years  the  orchard  was  given 
no  care.  Professor  Walter  T. 
Swingle  sent  the  Blastophaga 
to  Geo.  C.  Roeding  in  1899  from 
Algiers,  who  introduced  them 
into  this  orchard,  sending  the 
profichi  full  of  the  insects  from 
his  ranch  at  Fresno.  From  this 
time  on  the  Smyrnas  bore  reg- 
ularly and  there  were  plenty 
of  Capri  figs  to  colonize  and 
carry  over  the  insects.  The  or- 
chard was  rented  for  two  years 
by  George  C.  Roeding  for  this 
purpose. 

Growers  of  Smyrna  Figs 
-  Encouraged. 
The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry leased  the  Maslin  or- 
chard in  1908  to  place  the  Capri 
figs  at  the  disposal  of  Smyrna 
fig  growers.  The  orchard  has 
been  controlled  by  the  depart- 
ment since  that  time  and  each 
year  the  figs  are  distributed  to 
growers  who  are  not  provided. 
Practically  all  the  trees  are  dif- 
ferent in  the  Maslin  orchard, 
which  contains  many  valuable  varieties  of  the  Capri,  especially  those  pro- 
ducing mammae — the  overwintering  ones.  They  are  furnished  by  the  De- 
partment at  actual  cost  of  picking,  packing  and  shipping. 

Figs  Distributed  This  Tear. 
This  year  they  have  been  distributed  by  G.  P.  Rixford  at  a  cost  of  about 
60  cents  for  a  box  containing  from  150-160  figs.    These  profichi  (now  dis- 
tributed) ran  up  to  2%  inches  in  diameter  tend  carried  a  correspondingly 
large  number  of  insects  and  good  staminate  clusters. 

Co-operative  Orchards. 
It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  Maslin  orchard  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  Smyrna  fig  industry  of  the  State.    The  Department  has  been 


This  cluster  of  Capri  figs  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  size  of  the  fruit.  Sueh 
has  never  been  observed  before  in  one  cluster  on  any  Capri  tree. 


giving  away  cuttings  of  the  best  Capri  figs  for  over  ten  years — gratis. 
There  are  65  varieties  in  the  Loomis  orchard.  No  varieties  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  the  ten  years,  that  failed  to  carry  the  overwinter  or  mammae 
crop.  The  department,  Mr.  Rixford  says,  has  advised  growers  for  years  to 
plant  a  co-operative  orchard  of  different  varieties  of  Capri  figs — from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest — in  some  frostless  section  for  the  reason  that  the  crop 
is  frequently  curtailed  by  frosts.  Such  an  undertaking  would  give  a  num- 
ber of  men  their  annual  supply  of  Caprifying  figs  at  a  nominal  figure. 
The  demand  for  Capri  figs  this  year  has  been  abnormal.    Ten  dollars  a 

  thousand  seemed  to  be  the  most 

reasonable  price  for  good  figs; 
$12.50  was  not  uncommon,  while 
early  in  the  season  the  writer 
*eard  one  provider  mention  $25 
a  thousand.  This  seems  to  be 
due  to  these  factors:  (1)  A  large 
acreage  of  Smyrnas  is  coming 
into  bearing  for  which  an  in- 
adequate supply  of  Capris  have 
been  provided,  many  owners 
relying  on  some  mysterious 
source  for  a  supply  when  they 
might  become  necessary.  (2) 
The  phenomenal  price  of  figs 
has  created  an  extra  demand 
for  Capris,  so  that  the  Smyrna 
growers  may  be  supplied  with 
an  adequate  number  beyond  all 
question.  (3)  Some  growers  are 
now  Caprifying  their  Adriatics 
to  see  if  the  quality  and  weight 
are  not  improved  thereby. 

G.  P.  Rixford  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  and  who  first 
introduced  the  Smyrna  fig  into 
the  United  States,  said  he  had 
never  seen  such  a  large  cluster 
of  Capris  as  the  one  he  showed 
us— thirteen,  and  all  large  figs. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  time  had 
come  in  the  new  large  develop- 
ment of  the  fig  industry  when 
every  grower  should  be  inter- 
ested in  providing  in  some  defi- 
nite way  for  his  own  require- 
ments in  Caprification.  Every 
grower  of  Smyrna  trees  knows 
his  needs  perfectly  well,  but  not 
all  of  them,  especially  those 
whose  young  orchards  are  com- 
ing into  bearing  have  made  any- 
thing like  adequate  provision 
to  meet  their  requirements. 
Some  men  are  grafting  over  a 
few  of  their  old  trees  to  Capris 
to  do  this.  To  others— espe- 
cially new  men,  a  Capri  is  a 
Capri,  and  its  seasonal  qualities 
1  are  not  considered.  A  commer- 
cial orchard  should  be  provided  with  Capri  trees  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

And  the  larger  the  Capri  figs  are  the  more  insects  they  contain.  We 
find  that  a  number  of  people  are  figuring  on  Caprification  to  improve  the  set 
or  quality  of  their  Adriatic,  Kadota  and  Mission  Figs,  although  these  are 
not  at  all  dependent  on  it  for  maturing  heavy  crops.  W.  Sam  Clarke  of  Sul- 
tana, the  well-known  Kadota  fig  grower,  caprifies  the  second  crop  of  Ka- 
dotas,  which  he  says  produce  a  dried  article  second  only  to  the  choicest  of 
Smyrnas.  Upon  the  activities  of  the  tiny  insect,  Blastophaga  psenes,  the 
Smyrna  fig  industry  depends;  and  the  Blastophaga  in  turn  is  dependent 
on  the  Capri  crop  of  mammae  and  profichi  figs.  Much  remains  to  be  learned 
about  handling  and  Caprifying  figs. 
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EDITORIAL. 


CAS  THE  FARMER  STOP  THE  CLOCK? 

It  is  not  much  of  a  job  to  stop  a  clock.  If  it 
is  a  clock  of  the  old  pendulum  variety,  it  can  be 
done  by  a  very  slight  shake  of  the  shelf  on  which 
it  rests,  and  if  it  is  of  the  new  main-spring  kind, 
which  will  still  keep  ticking  even  if  it  is  kicked 
around  until  the  face  is  knocked  to  pieces,  it  can 
be  stopped  by  letting  it  alone  for  a  few  hours  or 
days.  And  yet  although  these  things  are  true, 
one  of  the  uppermost  questions  in  Congress  last 
week  was  whether  forty  million  farmers  can 
stop  a  clock,  whether  it  be  of  the  tick-tock  or 
the  tlcky-tacky  variety.  As  with  other  things 
at  Washington,  it  is  simply  a  question  of  votes — 
the  very  same  thin.s  which  will  start  or  stop  the 
leatrue  of  nations,  is  doing  the  same  business  for 
the  clock,  and  the  question  really  is  whether  the 
larmers  of  the  United  States  have  votes  enough 
to  shake  the  shelf  or  to  frighten  the  politicians 
into  letting  the  clock  alone. 

WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  THE  CLOCK? 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  reader  should 
ask  this  question,  for  the  legislative  monkeying 
with  the  clock  at  "Washington  has  not  excited 
the  same  interest  in  California  as  it  has  in  the 
states  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  this  mo- 
ment we  cannot  remember  that  any  assembly  of 
larmers  in  this  state  has  been  sufficiently  offend- 
ed by  turning  the  clock  ahead  in  March  and  push- 
ins  it  back  in  October  to  take  action  on  the  sub- 
ject. "Watching  the  clock"  has  not  been  attrib- 
uted to  California  farmers,  and  they  have  per- 
haps not  been  appreciative  enough  of  the  immor- 
ality of  making  the  clock  tell  lies  for  half  the 
year.  Some  of  our  handlers  of  dairy, cattle  have 
told  us  they  found  it  inconvenient  and  objection- 
able to  arbitrarily  disarrange  milking  and  house- 
hold arrangements  so  that  neither  cows  nor 
l  ooks  are  allowed  to  wake  and  work  by  the 
dawn  of  daylight,  even  in  summer,  and  that  the 
new  arrangement  makes  them  begin  work  in  the 
<!ark  all  the  year  instead  of  half  of  it — which 
was  bad  enough  in  all  conscience.  Milking  an 
hour  earlier  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  for 
half  of  the  year  occasions  two  arbitrary  changes 
at  both  ends  of  the  day,  disconcerts  the  bovine 
romplacency  at  both  ends  of  the  cow  and  upsets 
the  human  composure  which  ministers  to,  and 
is  ministered,  by  such  complacency.  There  has 
not  heen,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  such  wide 
dissatisfaction  with  the  clock-meddling  in  this 
state  as  at  the  east  where  nearly  all  farms  are 
either  largely  or  partly  involved  in  cow-handling, 
and  where  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  the 
dwellers  in  the  household  of  the  farm-owner — 
and  yet  probably  more  discomfort  than  has  been 
publicly  complained  of  has  been  experienced. 
Kast  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  however,  there  has 
been  outspoken  protest  against  the  new  order, 
great  pecuniary  losses  have  been  cited,  and  great 
mental  and  bodily  rebellion  has  resulted,  espe- 
cially among  housewives  robbed  of  their  rest- 
diving  morning  naps  because  the  clock  lied  about 


the  dawn  and  added  a  full  hour  to  their  working 
day.  Farmers'  wives,  it  is  claimed,  have  lost  the 
roses  from  their  cheeks — the  color  having 
mounted  to  their  temples,  where  the  fountains  of 
anger  are  reputed  to  be  playing.  From  their 
point  of  view  the  claim  is  that  changing  the 
clock  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  farm- 
ers another  hour  of  work  in  order  that  the  city 
person  can  have  another  hour  of  play! 

Nor  is  the  trouble  confined  to  the  arbitrary  be- 
ginning of  the  long  summer  day  before  the  sun 
sets  things  right  for  it.  To  add  a  morning  hour 
when  things  in  field  and  orchard  are  not  right 
for  work  is  no  gain  when  compared  with  the  loss 
of  an  hour  of  an  8-hour  schedule  by  quitting  in 
the  afternoon  when  all  conditions  are  right  for 
carrying-on.  From  their  point  of  view  the  title 
of  the  enactment:  "the  daylight-saving  law"  has 
been  changed  in  current  comments  to  the  "day- 
light-wasting law." 

THE  ALARM  GOES  OFF! 

There  must  be  a  real  issue  involved,  for  other- 
wise it  would  not  be  possible  to  arouse  farming 
people  to  such  outcry  as  they  have  made  in  all 
the  eastern  states.  For  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  much  as  we  have  complained  during  the  last 
few  months  of  discord  among  those  claiming  to 
represent  farmers  at  the  national  capital,  there 
has  been  one  subject  upon  which  they  have  earn- 
estly and  energetically  agreed.  For  instance,  the 
Temple-Builders  at  their  Washington  conference 
in  January  last,  took  this  action: 

Whereas,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  lost 
thousands  ainl  possibly  millions  of  dollars  by  the 
daylight-saving  law  last  summer,  especially  in  the 
harvest  and  spraying  season;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organ- 
izations hereby  petitions  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  repeal  the  existing  law  that  sets  the 
clock  ahead  one  hour  the  last  of  March  each  year. 

And  representative  of  the  Temple-Deplorers 
also  favor  it,  for  we  have  read  this: 

The  secretary  of  the  Farmers'  National  Council 
suggested  that  in  view  of  the  changed  conditions 
from  last  year  and  the  large  crops  the  repeal  of 
the  daylight-saving  law  was  in  order  this  year.  The 
manufacturers  who  are  responsible  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  are  practically  asking  the  farmers 
to  pay  their  help  for  one  hour's  less  work  each  day 
than  is  customary — just  at  the  time  of  the  year 
when  farmers  suffer  most  from  a  short  day. 

And  the  National  Grange,  which  apparently  is 
keeping  on  good  terms  with  both  the  associa- 
tions just  mentioned,  has  been  making  also  its 
own  campaign  against  national  clock-mending 
and  announced  with  much  satisfaction  under  date 
of  May  3: 

The  effort  which  The  Grange  made  to  secure  the 
repeal  of  the  so-called  Daylight-Saving  Law,  in  the 
closing  days  of  the  65th  Congress,  is  bearing  great 
fruit.  Dozens  of  agricultural  papers  have  taken 
up  the  fight,  and  Senator  Arthur  Capper  of  Kansas 
already  has  hundreds  of  thousands  of  signatures 
to  petitions,  and  states  that  he  will  introduce  a  re- 
peal bill  as  his  first  oficial  act. 

And  again  in  its  public  announcement  of  July 
1,  the  National  Grange  sang  this  paeon  of  vic- 
tory: 

Congress  listened  to  the  farmers  long  enough  to 
do  as  they  asked,  and  kill  the  so-called  Daylight- 
Saving  Law.  This  was  by  a  vote  of  56  to  6  in  the 
Senate,  and  232  to  122  in  the  House. 

It  was  of  course  no  surprise  that  when  the 
farmers  set  off  the  alarm  by  sending  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  voters'  names  demanding  the 
return  to  setting  clocks  by  the  sun,  the  congress 
should  do  as  they  were  asked  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority.  Nor  was  it  surprising  that  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  saving  daylight  by 
losing  it  would  disappear  henceforward  from  the 
Acta  of  Congress.  It  was  in  fact  everywhere 
supposed  that  the  legislative  clock  which  was  set 
up  in  Washington  last  year  to  misrepresent  the 
time  of  day  was  stopped  because  the  fanners  de- 
manded it 

THE  PRESIDENT  RE-WINDS  THE  CLOCK. 

But  there  are  wheels  within  wheels  in  political 
clock-work  in  Washington  as  in  all  other  politi- 
cal centers.  Instead  of  approving  the  agricul- 
tural appropriation  bill,  which  with  the  true- 
time-rider  passed  congress  triumphantly,  as  cited 
above,  President  Wilson  vetoed  the  bill  and 
thus  killed  the  rider.  Here  we  are  again,  then, 
with  the  clock  still  booked  for  its  summer  cir- 


cuit which  has  no  truth  to  ,the  sun's  pathway. 
President  Wilson  in  his  veto  message  said  this: 

The  act  to  save  daylight  was  intended  to  plaee 
the  chief  business  activities  of  the  country  as  nearly 
as  might  be  within  the  limits  of  daylight  through- 
out the  year.  It  resulted  in  very  great  economies 
of  fuel  and  in  substantial  economies  of  energy,  be- 
cause of  the  very  different  effect  of  work  done  in 
are  daylight  and  work  done  by  artificial  light  It. 
moreover,  served  the  daily  convenience  of  the  many 
communities  of  the  country  in  a  way  which  gave 
all  but  universal  satisfaction,  and  the  overwhelm- 
ing testimonies  of  its  value  which  have  come  to 
me  convince  me  that  I  should  not  be  justified  in 
acquiescing  in  its  repeal." 

And  that,  we  take  it  is  the  epitaph  of  Solomon 
Grundy.  Some  offense  is  being  taken  by  con- 
gressmen who  voted  largely  as  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  the  farmers  demanded  that  they 
should,  and  they  claim  that  they  would  two- 
thirds  the  measure  over  the  president's  veto,  but 
they  failed  to  do  so,  though  they  did  advertise  the 
claim  that  they  have  done  their  duty  to  the  farm- 
ing industry.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
have  believed  all  along  that  the  easiest  way  to 
kill  the  farmers'  movement  for  true  time  was  to 
let  George  do  it,  and  George  has  done  it  because 
it  is  politically  «afer  for  him  to  do  it  than  it 
might  be  for  any  senator  or  representative  from 
the  rural  districts  of  the  country.  All  politics 
consists  of  wheels  within  wheels,  and  no  cogs 
have  been  slipped  in  carrying  through  this  urban 
amandment  of  the'  good  old  summer  time  to 
please  laboring,  commercial  and  manufacturing 
voting  classes.  The  farming  interests  will  have 
to  adapt  themselves  to  it. 

THE  MISFORTUNE  OF  IT. 

We  have  ( stated  the  matter  with  some  detail 
because  it  has  aroused  much  feeling  among  farm- 
ers in  other  parts  of  the  country  and  all  should 
know  the  steps  by  which  a  movement,  which  our 
constituted  agricultural  representatives  at  Wash- 
ington agreed  upon,  came  to  naught.  On  its  face 
it  seems  to  contradict  the  claim  that  if  farmers 
will  act  together  they  can  secure  what  they  de- 
sire in  governmental  policies.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appeal  to  us  as  significant  at  all  in  that 
way.  It  seems  to  us  rather  unfortunate  that  any 
issue  was  raised  upon  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
fundamental  and  wide-reaching  importance  to 
farmers  nor  to  farming;  in  fact  it  runs  counter 
to  fundamental  matters  as  the  President  claims 
in  vetoing  it.  It  is  unquestionably  inconvenient 
and  works  some  hardship  to  large  numbers  of 
farmers,  as  their  claims  for  return  to  solar  time 
allege,  but  the  trouble  with  it  is  largely  adjust- 
able or  avoidable  by  changing  some  other  things 
which  do  not  affect  people  generally.  There  is 
no  insurmountable  objection  to  having  rural  time 
true  to  the  sun  and  city  time  conventional.  We 
grew  up  in  a  rural  neighborhood  in  which  things 
went  by  solar  time  and  railway  trains  ran  through 
by  New  York  time,  which  was  16  minutes  faster, 
and  yet  no  one  lost  his  head  or  lost  a  train  be- 
cause of  the  double  standard.  It  is,  of  course, 
more  convenient  to  have  standard  time,  and  if 
cows  have  to  be  milked'  or  produce  gathered  an 
hour  earlier  than  the  sun  to  make  shipments  to 
centers  which  require  service  by  false  local 
time,  it  will  work  hardship,  of  course,  unless  local 
time  tables  are  changed  to  suit  rural  possibilities 
and  economies  and  the  towns  are  compelled  to 
share  inconveniences  with  the  country.  On  the 
whole  it  seems  to  us  that  this  issue  over  the 
clock  is.  not  of  a  character  to  warrant  agricul- 
tural organizations  in  making  a  test-question  of 
it,  and  that  the  eastern  organizations  did  so 
seems  to  us  unfortunate.  When  agriculture 
stands  for  a  thing  in  the  national  eye,  it  should 
be  something  of  fundamental  importance  which 
can  be  shown  to  be  involved  in  fairness  to  other 
classes  who  are  interested  as  well  as  farmers. 
Financial,  commercial,  labor  and  other  interests, 
which  have  their  way  in  national  policy  and  oper- 
ation, succeed  in  getting  their  way  because  they 
can  point  out  to  other  interests  that  the  same 
measures  affect  the  welfare  of  several  or  of  all 
of  them.  The  farmer  can  do  this  more  broadly 
and  effectively  than  any  other  man  because  his 
interests  really  support  them  all.  The  farmer 
or  his  representatives  will  never  get  anything  of 
much  account  by  simply  bewailing  his  own  un- 
happy lot.    All  that  will  be  credited  up  to  farm- 
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WHY  NOT  YOU,  TOO? 

During  the  last  few  months  several  of  onr  readers 
have  taken  up  our  work  of  attending  to  renewals  ami 
securing  new  subscriptions.  They  have  done  remark- 
ably well — many  making  more  money  than  they  had 
ever  earned  before. 

We  can  use  a  few  more  ambitious,  energetic  men. 
Experience  not  necessary,  as  we  give  you  proper 
training.  But  you  must  have  an  automobile  and 
should  be  able  to  devote  your  entire  time  to  the  work. 

Straight  salary;  permanent  work.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars and  tell  us  a  little  about  yourself.  You'U  be 
glad  you  Investigated  this  money — making  opportunity. 


ers'  growling,  which  is  generally  conceded  to  be 
constitutional  privilege  of  their  kind.  There  are 
plenty  of  things  which  are  fundamentally  wrong 
to  farming,  and  upon  the  correction  of  which 
the  highest  welfare  of  large  fractions  of  every 
community  depends.  It  is,  therefore,  unfortu- 
nate that  organized  farmers  should  have  made  so 
much  fuss  about  the  clock  and  that  they  were  so 
badly  beaten  at  it  also.  They  should  choose  a 
better  objective  next  time. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Address. 


Probably  Alkali  Trouble. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  specimens  of  vine 
and  fern  leaves  from  my  yard.  I  have  fertilized, 
watered  and  sulphured  twice,  still  there  is  no  im- 
provement. The  Virginia  creeper  is  turning  to 
autumn  colors  and  does  not  grow.  The  grape  vine 
grows,  but  slowly — also  the  ferns.  It  should  be 
glad  to  know  the  cause  of  trouble  and  remedy.  All 
the  vines  and  other  plants  are  not  affected.  They 
are  all  planted  in  same  kind  of  soil  and  the  vines 
are  not  far  apart. — M.  T.  D.,  Fresno. 

There  is  no  specific  disease  on  the  leaves  which 
you  send.  Their  browning  on  the  edges  and  other 
discolorations,  and  your  description  of  the  behavior 
of  the  plants,  indicate  clearly  that  the  trouble  is 
in  the  soil.  As  you  have  probably  watered  and 
fertilized  sufficiently,  the  probability  is  that  the 
soil  has  too  much  alkali  for  your  garden  plants. 
The  fact  that  some  plants  show  injury  and  some 
do  not  may  be  explained  by  the  two  facts:  (1)  that 
some  plants  can  stand  more  alkali  than  others; 
(2)  that  some  places  may  have  more  alkali  than 
others — though  they  may  be  very  near  together. 
Getting  out  the  alkali  is  difficult  and  expensive, 
and  perhaps  you  will  have  to  be  content  with  hav- 
ing the  plants  which  do  well  in  the  places  where 
they  do  well. 

Cucumbers  Going  by  Nematodes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  lot  of  nice  cucumber 
vines  which  have  been  well  cared  for  and  sud- 
denly they  commence  having  dead  leaves  on  them; 
later  the  stems  become  yellow  and  the  plants  die. 
I  send  a  sample  of  the  dead  roots — all  the  root- 
lets turning  to  swellings  or  hard  knots.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  at  once  to  save  the  rest  of  the 
plants?— C.  H.  W.,  Hemet. 

The  roots  show  a  complete  infestation  by  nema~ 
todis — commonly  called  "eel-worms."  They  are  too 
small  to  be  seen  without  a  magnifier  and  they  are 
ensconced  inside  the  swellings  or  knots  which  you 
describe.  There  is  no  way  to  reach  them  by  treat- 
ments: the  plants  seriously  invaded  are  gone  be- 
yond saving.  It  is  not  probable  that  all  your  plants 
will  fail  this  year,  but  you  must  give  up  growing 
vegetables  on  that  particular  piece  of  land.  As 
soon  as  you  get  off  what  you  can,  dig  or  plow  up 
the  land  deeply,  raking  out  and  burning  all  roots 
you  can— leaving  the  land  rough  to  be  dried  and 
heated  by  the  fall  sunshine.  After  the  rains  come 
work  the  land  down  and  put  on  grain  or  clean  the 
soil  by  a  full  year's  bare  fallow.  These  pests  must 
be  sun-burned  out  and  starved  out  before  the  soil 
will  be  safe  for  vegetables. 

About  Plum  Varieties. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  shipping  plums  such  as  the 
Formosa,  Santa  Rosa,  Climax,  Wickson  and  other 
Burbank  varieties  bear  regularly  if  planted  by 
themselves,  or  must  I  plant  hardy  sorts  among 
them  for  pollenizing  purposes?  Has  the  Italian 
prune  any  advantages  as  a  producer  over  the 
French  or  the  Imperial?  Do  you  think  the  above 
named  varieties  would  do  well  in  the  foothill  dis- 
tricts near  Healdsburg? — P.  H.  A.,  Albion. 

The  Japanese  plums  you  mention  do  not  need 
association  with  European  or  American  strains 
for  pollenization.  Some  of  them  may  be  shy  when 
planted  each  by  itself,  but  they  help  each  other  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  seek  pollenizers  out  of 
their  class.  The  Climax  is  especially  noted  for 
helping  other  Japanese  varieties  in  this  way.  It  is, 
of  course,  very  fortunate  that  the  Japanese  vari- 
eties serve  each  other,  for  the  average  blooming 
date  of  Europeans  and  Americans  is  so  much  later 
that  their  service  would  be  doubtful.  The  Italian 
or  Fellenberg  has  nowhere  in  California  any  ad- 
vantage over  other  prunes  in  bearing:  it  has  in 
fact  been  practically  abandoned  for  many  years 


for  shy  bearing.  As  for  the  commercial  desira- 
bility of  growing  shipping  plums  in  the  Healdsburg 
foothills,  only  local  experience  in  orchard  and 
market  can  answer  that  question.  Before  planting 
for  that  purpose  you  should  make  careful  inquiry 
among  local  wise  men. 

Starting  Walnut  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  making  enquiries  in 
several  counties  regarding  the  best  practice  of 
planting  out  a  walnut  orchard.  The  several  nur- 
series advise  planting  trees  grafted  on  black  wal- 
nut root.  Yet  I  find  the  most  successful  orchards 
are  this  where  the  black  seedlings  were  planted 
and  the  tree  grafted  when  five  or  six  years  old. 
Can  you  give  me  any  light  on  this  subject? — N.  J.  C, 
San  Francisco. 

We  doubt  if  one-tenth  of  one  percent  of  the 
trees  now  making  our  walnut  crop  was  grown  as 
you  describe.  There  is  therefore  no  proper  op- 
portunity for  comparison,  which  in  breath  and 
duration  would  justify  your  conclusion  that  such 
orchards  are  most  successful — unless  you  desire 
to  substitute  a  prognostication  for  a  demonstration. 
The  large  areas  of  transplanted  seedlings  in  South- 
ern California  do  not  apply  because  they  have  not 
been  in  very  large  proportion  grafted.  We  do  not, 
however,  doubt  that  good  trees  can  be  had  by 
grafting  or  budding  seedlings  in  place,  and  we 
j  would  begin  it  when  they  are  three  years  old  in- 
stead of  six.  Still  we  prefer  starting  with  grafted 
trees  because  the  greater  cost  of  starting  that  way 
will  be  more  than  covered  by  the  cost  of  field  graft- 
ing, re-grafting  and  caring  for  the  growth  on  the 
scions,  the  cost  of  cultivating  trees  so  long  for  be- 
heading, the  delay  in  bearing  and  the  intellectual 
anguish  of  having  in  all  probability  an  orchard  of 
trees  lacking  uniformity  in  form  and  development. 

Nitrate  for  Die-back. 

To  the  Editor:  This  cure  for  sour  sap  in  trees 
has  been  recommended:  Make  a  slit  in  the  bark 
where  not  reached  by  sun  and  insert  a  small  quan- 
tity of  nitrate  of  soda.  I  wish  to  ask  if  it  would 
not  be  as  effective  or  better  to  dig  it  into  the  soil 
around  the  tree.  If  so,  how  much  would  it  be  safe 
to  use  not  to  injure  the  tree?  We  have  cherry 
trees  that  are  12  years  old  with  dead  limbs  full  of 
cherries  and  apple  trees  two  years  old  that  are 
dying.  Of  the  160  cherry  trees  set  12  years  ago  and 
reset,  we  have  40  partly  dead  ones  left.— W.  H.,  Se- 
bastopol. 

Slitting-in  nitrate  for  such  root-failure  as  your 
description  indicates  is  as  irrational  as  it  would 
be  to  scratch  a  match  on  your  nose  to  cure  vari- 
cose veins  in  your  legs.  Your  idea  that  it  would  be 
more  rational  to  dig  the  nitrate  into  the  soil  is 
correct  because  if  the  tree  has  any  strength  to  re- 
pair its  roots  a  nitrate-broth  where  the  now  active 
rootlets  can  reach  it  would  help  them  to  get 
stronger.  You  can  dig  in  from  one  to  five  pounds 
to  the  tree  (according  to  its  size),  providing  you 
scatter  it  well  and  providing  also  that  you  put  on 
plenty  of  water  to  dissolve  and  distribute  it.  But 
we  have  no  idea  that  any  such  .tonic  will  avail 
anything  where  growing  conditions  in  the  soil  are 
so  bad  that  tree-failure,  such  as  you  describe,  oc- 
curs. The  land  on  which  trees  fail  that  way  is 
either  too  full  of  water  in  the  winter  or  too  dry 
in  the  summer.  You  probably  know  which,  but  of 
course  we  do  not.  For  winter  standing-water  the 
cure  is  under  drainage;  for  summer  root-failure 
through  drying  out,  the  cure  is  irrigation.  You 
must  X-ray  your  land  with  a  spade  winter  and  sum- 
mer to  find  out  which  condition  you  have — and  you 
may  have  both. 

Ungrateful  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  ever-bearing  straw- 
berries. They  are  prolific  bearers,  but  very  imper- 
fect in  shape.  They  came  from  somewhere  in  the 
East,  and  were  said  to  be  very  fine.  Can  you  tell 
me  what  would  improve  them?  They  were  new 
plants  in  the  spring  of  1918.  I  took  off  runners  and 
bunches  of  berries,  for  they  bear  in  bunches.  For 
some  time  the  plants  looked  fine  and  bore  well 
until  late  last  October.  This  spring  I  had  the 
plants  divided  and  reset,  for  they  were  so  large.  I 
still  pull  off  the  bunches  of  blossoms  to  give  the 
plants  a  chance.  I  water  them  well  and  have  them 
cultivated  between  rows  once  a  week.  What  more 
can  I  do? — M.  E.  M.,  Los  Angeles. 

Very  little  has  yet  been  learned  by  California  ex- 
perience of  the  new  Eastern  ever-bearing  varieties 
of  strawberries  and  the  probability  is  that  they  will 
not  serve  any  particular  purpose  here  because  the 
varieties  we  commonly  grow  are  practically  in 
bearing  all  through  the  growing  season  if  well 


cared  for.  We  cannot  definitely  tell  what  is  the 
matter  with  yours.  It  may  be  that  they  are  seed- 
lings, or  from  a  seedling  which  has  the  bad  habit  of 
bearing  imperfect  fruits.  Many  seedlings  have  to  be 
abandoned  because  of  that  defect.  As,  however, 
they  were  commended  to  you  as  good  in  this  re- 
spect, it  is  possible  that  you  are  pushing  the  growth 
of  the  plants  so  hard  that  they  cannot  settle  down 
to  orderly  fruiting.  We  would  let  them  taste  mild 
hardship.  Give  them  less  water  and  stop  cultiva- 
tion for  a  while;  also  stop  removing  fruit  stems 
and  stop  dividing  plants.  Let  them  make  as  large 
bunches  as  they  desire  and  try  for  all  the  fruit 
they  can  carry,  giving  only  water  enough  to  pre- 
vent evident  distress,  as  shown  by  the  foliage.  If 
they  do  not  then  bear  well-shaped  fruits,  throw  tin- 
plants  over  the  fence. 

Roses  on  the  Mountains. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  feet 
and  my  roses  look  most  miserable.  I  have  killed 
all  of  the  aphis  with  tobacco  solution,  but  now 
something  else  is  wrong  with  them.  The  blooms 
look  rusty  and  fall  off  before  they  are  fully  de- 
veloped. My  ramblers  were  affected  with  mildew, 
but  I  used  sulphur,  and  they  are  getting  better 
now.  May  be  it  is  too  high  here  for  roses.  I  have 
been  a  gardener  for  30  years,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Denmark,  and  this  is  the  first  time  that  I 
have  had  trouble  with  roses  under  my  care. — J.  J., 
Big  Creek. 

You  are  up  against  natural  conditions  which,  iu 
their  relations  to  rose  growing,  are  little  under- 
stood. As  an  experienced  rose-grower  you  have 
doubtless  done  everything  in  the  way  of  culture 
which  any  one  could  do.  The  trouble  probably  lies 
in  the  ill-adaptation  of  the  varieties  you  are  grow- 
ing to  the  natural  conditions  which  determine  their 
behavior.  Probably  these  conditions  are  incident 
to  your  elevation.  The  roses  which  are  so  splen- 
did in  California  valleys  and  for  a  certain  elevation 
in  the  foothills,  do  not  act  as  well  in  the  moun- 
tains nor  on  the  adjacent  high  plateaux.  It  is 
possible  that  what  are  called  "hardy  classes"  of 
roses  in  the  Eastern  States  may  be  the  ones  upon 
which  we  must  rely  in  our  mountain  districts,  and 
the  teas  and  hybrid  teas,  which  do  so  well  in  our 
valleys  and  foothills,  may  have  to  be  kept  under 
glass,  as  in  other  wintry  parts  of  the  country.  But 
even  this  surmise  has  not  been  demonstrated  by 
fully  convincing  trial. 

If  you  have  a  collection  including  different 
classes  of  roses,  do  you  not  observe  that  some  do 
better  than  others?  If  there  are  other  persons  near 
you  who  have  been  trying  to  grow  roses  for  some 
time,  cannot  you  visit  them  and  see  if  they  ha\< 
varieties  which  bloom  well  and  get  cuttings  oi 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  see  if  they  are  not  of 
a  class  of  which  you  can  secure  better  varicius 
than  you  succeed  in  finding  in  the  hands  of  local 
growers.  It  would  be  of  advantage  to  all  who  an 
trying  to  grow  roses  at  high  elevations  to  have  this 
matter  intelligently  looked  into  and  the  results 
published.  Your  training  and  experience  qualii> 
you  to  do  a  public  service  in  this  way.  Meantime 
what  can  other  readers  of  the  Rural  Press  who  havj 
undertaken  to  grow  roses  at  5,000  feet  elevation  tell 
us  of  their  experience? 


California  Weather  Record. 

The  foUowing  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furni.Mhwl 
the  racific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  July  15.  1919. 

Rainfall  Temperature 


t-a-Bi     M  iiMinai     normal  ,  

Stations —  Week    To  Date    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   00  .00  .11  62  50 

Red   BIBuff   00  .00  .00  104  <><> 

Sacramento  00  .00  .00  98  50 

San  Francisco  00  .01  .00  69  51 

San   Jose   00  .00  .00  86  50 

Fresno   00  .00  .00  166  6S 

San  Luis  Obispo  .  .     .00  .00  .01  90  52 

Los  Angeles  00  .00  .00  86  62 

San   Diego   00  .00  .00  78  62 

Reno.   Nev  00  .00  .04  98  58 

Winnemucca.    Nev...    .00  .00  .14  100  54 

Tonopah,  Nev  10  .10  .15  90  64 
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Losses  from  Thrips-Scarred  Peaches 

(Written  for  Pacific  Kural  Pr«M  by  Jno.  I.  Foi.) 


In  the  fall  of  1915  C.  V.  Freed,  near 
Newcastle  found  that  the  number  of 
peaches  showing  scars  and  skin-abra- 
sions was  increasing.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  many  were  scarred 
so  badly  that  they  either  dropped  off 
or  were  ruined  for  packing.  He  esti- 
mates that  he  has  lost  $10,000  worth 
of  fruit  in  the  last  few  years  from 


Typical  abrasions  and  scarrine  of  peaches  by 
thrips  larvae.  The  lower  right  and  the  center 
•eft  hand  ones  will  never  develop  while  the 
•then  will  be  spoiled  and  could  never  be  In- 
cluded in  a  pack. 

this  cause.  R.  B.  Sherman  of  Long 
Valley  has  had  the  same  experience, 
according  to  Farm  Advisor  E.  O. 
Amundsen  of  Placer  county,  who  re- 
cently showed  us  some  of  these 
thrips-scarred  peaches. 

Where  They  Come  From. 

On  investigation  he  found  this  con- 


dition generally  prevailed  along  a 
ditch  or  fence  or  wherever  weeds  were 
allowed  to  grow  rank  and  mature. 
He  found  the  little  insect  burrowing 
among  the  fuzz  on  the  peaches.  These 
he  sent  to  the  University  to  determine 
their  family  and  they  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  larvae  of  pear 
thrips.  They  seemed  to  breed  on 
miner's  lettuce  and  other  weeds.  Mr. 
Amundsen  says  they  have  found  that 
these  thrips  larvae  can  be  controlled 
by  one  spraying  with  the  nicotine 
spray  as  used  on  prunes,  but  that  it 
is  better  to  spray  twice  for  a  clean 
job.  That  thrips  are  now  suspected 
as  being  responsible  for  scarring  on 
plums  and  apples  is  true  in  several 
regions.  We  have  mentioned  one  man 
having  sprayed  his  apples  this  year 
because  of  the  russeting  produced. 
This  is  a  matter  which  will  receive 
much  more  attention  and  closer  in- 
spection than  it  has  in  the  past. 
Other  Reasons  for  Scarring. 
We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  all 
scarring  or  distorting  of  peaches  are 
due  to  thrips  damage.  But  it  is  easy, 
especially  in  its  earlier  stages,  to  dis- 
tinguish this  injury  from  the  corruga- 
tions and  irregularities  produced  by 
curled  leaf  fungus,  from  the  gnawing 
of  a  worm  or  from  abrasions  caused 
by  whipping  twigs.  The  importance 
of  guading  against  such  injury  is  ob- 
vious. 

In  the  case  of  freestone  peaches, 
they  can  be  cut.  Clings,  unless  used 
for  canning,  will  be  spoiled  for  ship- 
ping green  and  many  of  them  entirely 
too  shrunken  to  use  at  all,  even  if 
they  do  not  drop  off.  We  mentioned 
in  the  spring  the  amount  of  bud  injury 
that  thrips  were  doing  to  peaches  and 
plums,  as  well  as  prunes  and  cherries', 
and  the  illustration  herewith  pre- 
sented will  help  to  impress  the  im- 
portance of  the  matter  on  the  minds 
of  those  growers  whose  wood  and 
fruit  have  been  affected. 


Fruit-Tree  Conditions  in  July 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  condition  of  trees  in  the  semi- 
dry,  as  well  as  the  irrigated  sections 
of  Northern  California  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  a  year  ago. 
Cherry,  apricot  and  plum  trees  are 
green  and  vigorous;  peaches,  prunes 
and  walnuts  are  a  good  color  and  car- 
rying their  loads  well  as  are  almonds, 
excepting  where  the  mites  have  been 
bad. 

In  some  prune  orchards  where  the 
work  of  the  thrips  larvae  showed  up 
in  the  spring,  a  lot  of  naked  twigs  or 
little  leaves  are  still  apparent — some 
dead.  In  some  instances  the  mites 
have  completed  the  deadly  work  on 
limbs  and  twigs  weakened  by  thrips. 
If  one  had  the  time  or  labor,  this 
would  be  a  good  time  to  cut  back  all 
weak  or  moribund  growth  to  sound, 
healthy  tissue.  A  lot  of  vitality  would 
be  saved  to  the  tree  this  way  and  such 
wood  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish 
when  the  trees  are  dormant.  Never- 
theless all  prune  trees  look  a  lot 
stronger  than  they  did  this  time  last 
year;  new  growth  is  showing  up  even 
on  trees  that  are  carrying  very  heavy 
loads  of  fruit. 

Almonds  show  more  instances  of 
what  our  soldier  boys  call  "Lazy 
Ally"  than  any  other  orchards.  We 
have  noticed  in  different  sections  se- 
rious damage  to  foliage  on  almond 
trees  from  red  spider  and  mites,  some 
even  losing  leaves  and  other  leaves 
already  a  light  grey  in  color.  In 
mentioning  this  to  George  P.  Weldon 
of  the  State  Commission  of  Horticul- 
ture yesterday,  he  said:  "Many  men 


do  not  realize  the  gravity  of  the  in- 
jury to  trees  when  the  foliage  is  so 
damaged  at  this  time  of  year.  It  is 
nothing  short  of  disastrous.  I  believe 
that  one  thorough  application  of  sul- 
phur when  the  pests  first  begin  to 
show  up  will  control  them.  The  dam- 
age is  not  only  to  the  current  year's 
crop;  the  vitality  of  the  tree  is  so  im- 
paired as  to  affect  the  setting  of  the 
next  year's  crop.  Our  perennial 
shortness  of  supply  of  almonds  may 
be  largely  attributed  to  this  fact." 

Almonds  are  injured  by  the  ravages 
of  mites  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  tree,  yet  there  are  a  larger 
number  of  almond  growers  who  see 
but  do  not  perceive  the  injury  they 
sustain.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that 
quite  a  number  of  almond  producers 
only  have  avenues  or  fence  rows  of 
almonds— it  is  a  sort  of  side-line  or 
pick-up  with  them.  However,  each 
year  more  men  are  taking  pains  be- 
cause all  the  big  growers  are  doing 
it.  The  smaller  men  figure  that  their 
bigger  brethren  are  not  the  kind  of 
men  to  throw  away  money  for  noth- 
ing. These  tiny  mites  are  not  by  any 
means  insignificant.  Collectively  they 
do  almost  as  much  damage  as  an  in- 
festation of  army  worm.  Their  pres- 
ence is  a  dominating  factor  in  the 
almond  industry  to  the  extent  that 
they  may  be  called  the  boundary  line 
between  success  and  failure  to  any 
man  whose  sole  livelihood  is  the  pro- 
duction of  almonds — taking  a  ten 
year  average  on  selling  value  of  prop- 
erty. 


WATER  ADDS  VALUE  TO  PRUNE  CROP. 

How  can  you  compute  the  value  added  to  a  prune  crop  by  judicious 
irrigation?  It  is,  of  course,  an  estimate,  but  here  is  a  definite  estimate 
by  a  successful  prune  grower  who  has  raised  prunes  without  irrigation 
and  only  put  in  an  irrigation  plant  last  year. 

"I  estimate  that  I  have  increased  the  size  of  my  prunes  in  the  old 
orchard  ten  points,"  by  irrigation,  said  Henry  Wheatley  of  Napa  county, 
"and  that  this  will  give  me  15%  increase  in  weight.  The  increase  in 
weight  and  higher  base  will,  at  present  prices,  give  me  $4,000  more 
gross  on  an  80-ton  crop  and  net  $3,000.  For  the  cost  of  irrigation  (in- 
clusive) was  well  under  $1,000." 

In  addition  to  the  increased  value  of  the  crop  the  added  vitality  to 
the  trees  should  be  considered  and  this  is  no  small  item.  For  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  real  heavy  crop  and  new  growth  too:  that  new  growth  that 
is  essential  to  the  production  of  sizable  prunes.  The  longer  a  tree  can 
be  made  to  hold  its  foliage  in  the  fall,  the  stronger  it  starts  out  in 
the  spring. 


Canners  are  picking  up  apricots  on 
the  San  Francisco  market  (July  11) 
$140  a  ton  as  they  were  unable  to 
contract  for  enough  to  fill  their  re- 
quirements. They  are  taking  other 
fruits  like  plums,  etc.,  in  the  same 
way.  


The  table  grape  crop  around  Lodi 
looks  fine.  No  injury  is  apparent  from 
the  hot  spell  and  the  future  never 
looked  more  promising  as  they  are 
now  practically  safe  from  scald.  Ship- 
ping will  commence  on  Tokays  about 
the  second  week  in  Aufrust. 


(.IVES  SULPHUR  A  LITTLE  AIR. 

Albert  Glazer  of  Hillsborough  near 
Dry  Creek  (Sonoma  county)  came  to 
see  us  the  other  day  about  an  evap- 
orator. He  thinks  that  all  late  ripen- 
ing sections  will  have  to  instal  evap- 
orators for  prunes  in  time  and  for 
pears  in  late  sections  where  rain  is 
early.  He  says  that  he  gets  better 
results  in  sulphuring  his  pears  by 
running  a  two-inch  pipe  into  his  sul- 


phur container  and  then  out  again. 
When  the  sulphur  house  was  hermeti- 
cally sealed  he  used  more  sulphur, 
got  poorer  results  and  there  was  al- 
ways a  clinker  of  sulphur  left.  Now, 
by  admitting  a  little,  air  to  the  sul- 
phur-box he  us'es  less  material,  sul- 
phurs twice,  every  bit  of  sulphur  is 
consumed,  and  a  whiter  pear  results. 
He  leaves  the  fruit  in  about  two 
hours.   Seems  to  be  worth  trying  out. 


THE 

C6PTI 
Of  Q 


FCermain's  PRO  YEN  MeUlotu  Indiea  seed  costs  more  per  pound 
because — 
— it  is  proven,  tested  seed.   „ 

—it  has  highest  percentage  of  PURITY  and  GERMINATION, 
—it  is  recleaned  and  scarified  (Tight  outer  hull  is  removed  to  assist  quick 
and  easy  germination).  This  is  an  expensive  process,  but  results  justify  tne 

—it  develops  extra  long  roots  which  loosen  the  soil  and  release  valuable 
growing  elements.  The  surface  growth  is  thick  and  lush  which  provides  a 
good  mulch  when  plowed  under. 

—it  is  practically  free  from  weeds.   Tou  obtain  almost  100  per  cent  pure 

seed. 

—it  is  the  KING  of  Cover  Crops.  . 

Results  obtained  with  Germain's  Melilotus  Indica  seed  more  than  justify  the 

difference  in  price— and  it's  RESULTS  you  are  after. 

Don't  wait  until  last-minute  demand  causes  prices  to  rise.  Order  now  and 
obtain  lowest  possible  quotation. 

Write  for  prices  and  samples. 
Headquarters  for  all  kinds  of  Cover  Crops. 


Established  1671  ^ 

Seeds  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Comer 
Sixth  «  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Antfeles,  Cal. 
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Showing  the  World  What  600,000  Already  Knew 


OVERLAND  Model  90  is  a  car  of  practical  utility.  It  rides  with 
luxurious  comfort,  and  is  amply  powered  for  steep  hills  and 
rough  roads.  It  gives  service  that  you  can  depend  upon  under  all 
conditions. 

At  the  same  time,  Model  90  has  the  appearance  which  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  its  owner. 

The  dependability  of  Model  90  is  illustrated  forcibly  by  four 
recent  records,  made  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  country  and  under 
greatly  varying  conditions. 

In  Oklahoma,  a  Model  90  stock  car,  motor  sealed  in  high  gear — broke 
the  world's  record,  making  4370  miles  in  7  days  and  7  nights  of  con- 
tinuous running. 


Again  on  an  informal  test  trip  between  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles,  a 
Model  90  covered  947  miles  in  28  hours  and  45  minutes,  averaging  24.28 
miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline  in  spite  of  fighting  a  heavy  storm  all  the  way. 

In  the  "Boston-Springfield  Dependability  Run,"  a  model  90  stock 
car  made  3852  miles  in  7  days  and  7  nights  at  an  average  speed  of  25 
miles  per  hour  without  motor  stop. 

Then  came  the  new  World's  record  at  Harrisburg — 702.5  miles  a 
day  for  5>£  days  without  motor  stop,  sealed  high  gear.  Here  again  a 
Model  90  stock  car  demonstrated  its  staying  power. 

Such  convincing  tests  are  only  conspicuous  examples  of  what  thous- 
ands of  Overland  owners  know  their  own  cars  are  capable  of  doing. 

Their  experience  is  a  safe  guide  for  you  in  selecting  a  car. 


WILLYS. OVERLAND  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Model  Ninety,  Five  Paaaenger  Touring  Car  $985;  Price  I.  o.  b.  Toledo 

tWt  lift  •Knight  Touring  Cars.  Coupti,  Limousines;  Overland  Malar  Can  and  Light  Conmrrtial  Can 
Canadian  Factor/,  West  Toronto,  Canada 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


! 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


Donbling  tbe  Life  of  Trays  and  Rins- 
ing Prunes. 

Two  dressed  lath  strips  at  the  back 
of  the  prune  trays  instead  of  only  one 
in  the  center  will  actually  double  the 
life  of  the  tray  without  adding  notice- 
ably to  its  weight,  according  to  R.  P. 
Van  Orden  of  Mountain  View  (Santa 
Clara  Co.).  His  trays  are  well  built 
this  way  with  a  light  dressed  sugar 
pine  lathing  strip.  Between  his  prune 
dipper  and  grader  he  has  built  in  a 
rinsing  tank  with  a  draper  attachment 
driven  from  the  grader  which  conveys 
the  rinsed  prunes  on  to  the  grader. 
They  are  said  to  cure  more  rapidly 
after  this  process  in  which  Mr.  Van 
Orden  has  eliminated  any  extra  ex- 
pense beyond  installing  this  home- 
made tank  and  draper. 

Record  Season  in  Tnlnre  and  Fresno. 

"Apricot  harvest  is  about  half  over 
with  us,  says  Alfred  Gunnarson  of 
Kingsburg  (June  28),  and  the  crop  is 
better  than  100  per  cent.  Overloaded 
trees  and  shortness  of  water  makes 
for  small  sizes  and  a  little  lower  qual- 
ity, but  the  tonnage  and  the  market 
are  there.  Our  ditch  water  was  closed 
off  about  June  10,  but  I  don't  think 
that  the  water  shortage  will  materially 
decrease  the  peach  or  raisin  crop.  For 
most  own  or  are  installing  pumping 
plants.  No  mildew  has  been  reported 
on  the  grapes  yet,  and  red  spiders  and 
mites  have  not  appeared  in  any  great 
numbers,  so  there  is  no  doubt  that 
this  locality  will  have  the  biggest  crop 
of  its  varied  fruits  and  the  best  prices 
in  its  history." 

The  California  Co-operative  Canneries. 

New  plant  at  San  Jose  is  nearing 
completion.  It  will  cover  (with  cot- 
tages and  all)  18  acres  of  ground. 
They  "got  a  move  on"  to  take  care  of 
the  cherries  for  local  growers.  Cher- 
ries dropped  to  6  cents,  so  the  C.  C.  C. 
rushed  some  machinery  and  pay 
cherry  men  8  cents  as  first  payment 
and  as  much  more  as  the  market  af- 
fords after  deducting  overhead  and 
8  per  cent  on  stock. 

This  huge  cannery  will  handle  20,- 
000  tons  of  fresh  fruit  and  tomatoes 
this  year  as  a  starter.  It  is  a  stock 
company  with  the  stock  all  trusteed 
paying  8  per  cent  max.  They  have 
plenty  of  money  and  plenty  of  trade. 
The  San  Jose  plant  alone  will  employ 
from  500  to  1,000  hands.  It  will  be 
completed  in  time  to  start  on  apricots 
the  first  week  in  July. 

The  Coast  Will  Furnish  Flower  Bulbs. 

The  quarantine  against  the  im- 
portation into  this  country  of  all 
bulbs  except  tulips,  hyacinths,  nar- 
cissus and  lilies  went  into  effect 
June  L  This  is  likely  to  lead  to  a 
rapid  development  in  the  growing 
of  bulbs  and  other  ornamentals  on  the 
coast.  Already  in  the  last  five  years 
bulbs  have  risen  to  a  stage  of  com- 
mercial importance  in  State  produc- 
tion, and  it  has  been  proved  that  they 
can  be  grown  as  successfully  in  Cali- 
fornia as  in  Europe.  The  $8,000,000 
worth  of  bulbs  heretofore  imported 
each  year  will  henceforth  be  raised 
on  the  coast.  As  to  other  ornament- 
als, we  have  azaleas  and  rhododen- 
drons growing  wild — they  belong  here 
as  do  many  other  cultivated  varieties. 
The  new  Quarantine  laws  will  benefit 
California  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  Tfnrsery  Business  in  '57. 

Ethan  Allen  Chase,  the  well-known 
veteran  nurseryman,  was  asked  to  ad- 
dress the  assembly  at  the  Nursery- 
men's Convention.  In  rising  to  the 
honor  he  said  that  he  embarked  in 
the  nursery  business  in  California  as 
far  back  as  1857.  As  a  contrast  to 
present  scientific  methods  demanded 
from  nurserymen,  Mr.  Chase  said  that 
at  that  time  there  was  no  rec- 
ognition of  types  of  bearing  qual- 
ities of  trees  propagated.  Varieties 
only  were  considered.  Nurserymen 
thought  it  was  all  right  to  select 
buds  from  the  robust  trees  and  those 
showing  the  strongest  growth,  usually 
an  indication  that  its  fruit-bearing 
quality  was  lacking.      Baldwin  apple 


was  a  Baldwin  apple  and  variations 
were  not  recognized.  Since  that  day 
so  much  had  been  learned  in  the  nur- 
sery business  until  today  only  trained 
men  were  entrusted  to  cut  bud-wood 
by  responsible  nurserymen.  The  sug- 
gestion offered  at  that  meeting  for  co- 
operative bud  selection  of  the  best 
types  was  the  culmination  of  years  of 
thought  and  observation  on  the  part 
of  practical  men.  Its  adoption  must 
be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  fruit 
industry. 

A  Precocious  Walnut. 

F.  B.  Cunningham  of  Exeter  (Tulare 
county)  has  a  6-year-old  walnut  tree 
on  black  standing  in  an  alfalfa  patch 
that  is  25  feet  high  and  over  a  foot 
in  diameter  at  the  butt.  It  is  grafted 
on  California  black  and  has  a  fine 
load  of  nuts  on. 

Figs  Interplanted  with  Nurse  Crop. 

H.  A.  Vaughn,  near  Merced,  has 
160  acres  planted  to  figs,  interplanted 
with  peaches  and  apricots,  which  will 
pay  dividends  on  the  ground  they  oc- 
cupy till  the  figs  need  more  space. 
He  irrigates  early  in  the  year — a  good, 
thorough  wetting,  and  then  again  in 
July.  A  power-pumping  plant  fur- 
nishes the  water  here.  Sixty  acres  of 
the  figs  are  Calimyrna  and  the  whole 
orchard  looks  in  the  pink  of  condi- 
tion now  (May  20). 

New  Prices  for  Dried  Peaches  Good. 

The  California  Peach  Growers'  As- 
sociation announced  that  members  of 
the  association  will  reap  a  harvest  of 
many  thousands  of  dollars  this  season 
in  excess  of  last  for  their  crop.  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Peach  Growers' 
Association  announced  the  prices  for 
export  "yellows"  as  follows:  Stand- 
ard, T5%  ;  choice  16,  fancy,  17*4.  The 
same  grades  brought  for  the  1918  sea- 
son the  following  opening  prices: 
Standard  12%,  choice  13,  fancy  13Vfe. 
Fifty  per  cent  of  each  order  will  con- 
sist of  practically  peeled  fruit  at  1% 
cents  per  pound  higher  than  the  prices 
given. 


BERRY  GROWERS  SUFFER  FROM 
SUN. 


At  Sebastopol  the  continued  steady 
sunshine  during  the  past  month  cul- 
minated ip  a  couple  of  real  "scorch- 
ers" on  the  11th  and  12th  of  July. 
The  heat  has  cooked  the  Loganberries 
and  Mammoths — burnt  them  up.  Only 
the  blacks  are  left  and  they  are  quite 
badly  burnt.  They  will  need  cooler 
weather  from  now  on  to  get  through, 
according  to  D.  M.  Searby  of  Occi- 
dental. 

On  one  ranch  of  55  acres  of  berries 
— mostly  logans  and  mammoths — only 
15  tons  had  been  picked  up  to  Satur- 
day night.  About  one  and  a  half  tons 
more  were  left  to  pick  and  that  ends 
that.  The  75  pickers  left  Saturday 
night.  Another  man  picked  one-third 
of  a  ton  to  the  acre  and  then  quit — 
all  the  rest  of  his  berries  were  burnt 
up  by  the  sun.  These  are  only  two 
examples  of  this  district,  but  it  is  all 
alike.  There  have  only  been  two  fogs 
this  season. 

The  silver  lining  is  that  many  of 
these  growers  have  good  crops  of 
apples  growing  among  the  berries  and 
prices  are  "right."  Jonathans  and 
Newtowns  are  a  little  light,  but 
Spitzenbergs,  Baldwins  and  Wagners 
are  fine,  and  Gravensteins — the  main 
crop — will  yield  600  carloads  in  the 
Sebastopol  district.  Apples  are  win- 
ners In  this  section. 


THE  PRUNE  MARKET  IN  CANADA. 


Canada  will  consume  double  the 
amount  of  dried  prunes  and  apricots 
next  winter  she  has  ever  taken  before, 
and  if  prices  are  held  within  reason 
will  continue  to  buy  in  increasing 
quantities,  according  to  a  report  from 
the  Canadian  representative  of  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association.  An  almost  untouched 
market  lies  open  to  our  dried  fruit 
men  in  Canada  with  the  return  to 
peace,  he  says.  The  Canadian  govern- 


this  New  L  E 


Qho  runs  on 
Distillate 
eoalQil 
Japs  or* 
Gasoline 


IT  is  a  \Vl  H.P.  "Z"  Farm  En- 
Igine  —  recently  perfected  after 
three    years    of  experimental 
work  and  successfully  uses 

KEROSENE 

This  completes  a  line  of  farm 
engines  —  VA  H.P.  to  15  H.P. 
—  all  of  which  efficiently 
operate  on  this  economical  fuel. 
Over  15  million  dollars  worth 
of  "Z"  Engines  on  the  farms 
of  over  200,000  keen  farmer 
buyers  —  are  proving  to  their 
satisfaction  that  huying  a  "Z 
from  the  local  dealer  resulted 
as  our  advertising  promised. 

Throttling  Governor— Built-in 
Oscillating  Trfagneto 

Prices— 1H  H.P.  $61.00—3  H.P. 
$100.00—  6  H.  P.  J179.00  — 
F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Buying  a  "Z"  from  your  local 
dealer  assures  maximum  engine 
value  and  service. 


Fairbanks,  Morse  to  (8 

9     MANUFACTURERS      8      8  CHICAGO 


ment  has  removed  the  7%%  war  tax 
on  dried  prunes,  the  two-thirds  of  a 
cent  a  pound  pre-war  import  duty  only 
remaining.  An  Association  repre- 
sentative has  been  placed  in  every 
Canadian  city  of  more  than  20,000  in- 
habitants in  the  drive  for  new  prune 
and  apricot  markets.  This  will  permit 
direct  selling  to  Canadian  buyers  in- 
stead of  through  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago brokers,  thus  saving  them  the 
half-cent  a  pound  brokerage.  Such 
drives  for  new  business  would  be  im- 
possible for  individual  growers  or 
packers.  Co-operation  on  the  most  ex- 
tensive scale  renders  such  action  feas- 
ible. 


The  farmers  around  Modesto  are 
planning  to  run  a  telephone  exchange 
of  their  own  to  connect  the  eight  in- 
dependent lines  owned  by  them.  The 
Farmers'  Union  of  Stanislaus  county 
is  back  of  the  movement. 


The  estimate  on  the  coming  olive 
crop  is  66  per  cent  of  normal  com- 
pared to  75  per  cent  one  year  ago 
and  a  ten-year  average  of  84  per  cent, 
according  to  E.  E.  Kaufman  of  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 


Eighty  acres  of  wine  grapes  at 
Lodi  have  been  sold  at  $62.50  a  ton 
f.  o.  b.,  it  is  announced. 


ICECURITY 

LadTder 


FREE  INSPECTION 

There  are  a  few  fruit  district* 
where  the  SECURITY  Ladder  ia 
not  handled  by  a  dealer.  If  your 
dealer  is  not  among  the  65  listed 
in  Pacific  Rural  Presa.  May  34. 
page  798.  I  win  ship  you  two  or 
more  ladders,  subject  to  your  ex- 
amination and  approval.  Price*. 

8  ft .  (5.00:  io  ft.  96.00;  iz  ft.. 
97.50,  freight  prepaid. 


Wri+€ 

for  new 
Booklet. 


J.  B.  PATTERSON 

7s  Franklin  st„  Oakland,  Cal. 


Carlot  shipment  of  cantaloupes 
Imperial  Valley  to  July  1  amounted 
to  6,768  cars  this  season.  Melons 
were  still  moving  and  prices  main- 
tained. 
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MADERA    COUNTY    HAS  FINE 
PEACHES  AND  PLUMS. 


Recently,  we  went  into  "probably 
the  finest  peach  orchard  in  Madera 
county,"  as  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner March  banks  called  it.  One 
hundred  and  forty  acres  of  deep 
sandy  loam  belonging  to  D.  B.  Harris, 
President  of  the  Madera  Fruit 
<; rowers'  Association,  is  really  a  model 
oi  training  and  management.  The 
peaches  are  McKevitt's,  McDevitt's  and 
Tuscans;  Lovells,  Fosters  and  Elber- 
tas.  They  are  about  30  acres  of  plums 
and  some  apricots  and  the  rest  are 
peaches.  Six  and  seven  years  old, 
but  already  in  their  prime.  The  trees 
are  headed  about  a  foot  high,  trained 
on  the  approved  vase  shape  with  fruit 
wood  clear  to  the  ground.  The  foli- 
age is  dark  rich  green  and  the  trees 
carry  a  fair  crop  of  fruit  inside  and 
out.  The  limbs  are  wired  up.  The 
whole  orchard  is  piped  for  irrigation 
from  highest  points,  an  ample  supply 
being  furnished  by  the  pumping  plant. 
Thinning  of  peaches  was  going  on 
(third  week  in  May),  and  more  men 
would  have  been  welcome  to  thin 
apricots,  but  help  is  scarce. 

They  have  no  curled  leaf  here  be- 
cause no  spraying  operation  is  ever 
omitted.  On  the  plums  we  noticed  a 
lair  crop  of  Santa  Rosas,  poor  pol- 
lenization  showing  in  heavy  drop.  The 
Tiagedys  were  poor  but  the  Climax 
showed  a  heavy  crop,  even  allowing 
for  a  considerable  drop. 


DRY  OR  WET  SPIDERS? 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  allow  me 
space  to  correct  a  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Sweet,  of  Ar- 
buckle,  as  expressed  in  his  article  in 
your  issue  of  June  21st. 

It  is  quite  true  that  sulphur — either 
wet  or  dry — will  continue  to  fume  for 
some  weeks  after  application;  but, 
there  are  fumes  and  fumes;  and,  as 
1  attempted  to  state  in  my  article  in 
your  issue  of  May  31st,  the  toxic  value 
of  the  fume  is  lost  after  about  six 
days'  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 
True,  the  fume  remains,  but  it  does 
not  kill  the  spider.  I  have  seen 
spiders  traveling  about,  plowing  their 
way  through  the  sulphur,  entirely  un- 
harmed. I  have  seen  them  traveling 
about  on  leaves  holding  the  deposit 
of  lime-sulphur,  unharmed.  Mr.  Sweet 
says  "four  weeks  after  application  the 
fumes  are  strong  enough  to  give  his 
neighbor  the  asthma."  Unfortunate- 
ly, spiders  do  not  seem  to  be  afflicted 
with  asthma,  and  cavort  around 
through  the  fumes  quite  happily.  My 
four-application  dry  sulphur  system 
is  proving  successful  for  a  number  of 
people,  killing  the  spider,  preventing 
the  fall  attack,  and  leaving  a  clean 
grove  for  the  coming  spring,  besides 
cutting  the  cost. 

As  to  cost,  Mr.  Sweet  says  that  it 
requires  two  men  and  a  boy  to  spray 
his  50  acres  in  five  days.  Evidently 
he  forgot  to  mention  a  team  of  horses 
and  a  gasoline  engine  as  well  as  a 
$300  outfit.  I  will  take  my  $18  outfit 
and  give  his  50  acres  the  most 
ihorough  treatment  they  ever  had, 
and  do  it  in  three  days.  If  the  trees 
are  very  large,  or  spreading,  it  may 
lake  a  half  day  more,  but  ordinarily 
three  days  will  do  the  job. — John  S. 
Davis,  Los  Angeles. 


The  acreage  of  California  cotton 
planted  and  standing  as  of  July  1,  is 
approximately  169,000,  having  a  con- 
dition of  99  per  cent  normal  and  in- 
dicating a  probable  production  of 
114,000  bales,  says  E.  E.  Kaufman, 
field  agent  in  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates.  This  is  com- 
pared with  last  year's  acreage  of  192,- 
O00,  with  a  production  of  97,700  bales. 
In  the  San  Joaquin  valley  this  year 
8,000  acres  are  planted  to  cotton,  as 
against  2500  last  year. 


Short  rain  and  scarcity  of  fog  has 
reduced  the  lima  bean  crop  to  about 
one-third  what  it  ought  to  be  accord- 
ing to  C.  A.  Storke,  who  has  a  large 
acreage  in  Santa  Barbara  county. 


It  is  reported  that  wheat  from 
southern  Tulare  county  sold  in  small 
lots  has  brought  40  cents  per  cental 
above  the  Government  price. 


Even  the  BEST  tire  will  not  give  the 
service  it  should  give  if  used  on  BAD 
roads.  Why  not  put  these  wasted 
tire  dollars  into  PERMANENT 
GOOD  ROADS? 


Mohawk  Mileage 

Built  in  by  Hand 


MOHAWK 

Qi^TIRES 


There's  a  big  difference  between  any  hand- 
made article  and  any  machine-made  product. 

And  there's  just  that  difference  between  Mo- 
hawk tires  and  other  tires. 

Mohawks  are  hand-made  by  the  highest 
priced  tire  builders  in  the  industry. 

The  good  tire  today  comes  from  the  best 
material  and  best  workmanship — not  from 
secret  methods  or  special  processes. 

Actual  Value  Makes  the  Tire 

The  ability  to  put  only  pure  material  in  a 
tire — omitting  all  the  "fillers"  such  as  barytes, 
clay,  glue,  whiting,  lead  oxide,  reclaimed  rubber, 
rosin.  The  ability  to  use  an  extra  ply  of 
standard  weight  fabric — to  use  hand  methods 
only  and  to  pay  for  the  higher  priced  workmen 
necessary  in  hand  building.  These  are  the 
things  that  mean  more  actual  value  in  a  tire. 

And  it  is  actual  value  that  gives  better  actual 
mileage. 

Mohawks  are  made,  either  Cord  or  Fabric, 
in  ribbed  and  non-skid  treads  and  there's  a  special 
Ford  size,  hand  made  with  an  extra  ply,  too. 

Good  Dealers  Everywhere  Handle  Them 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY 

AKRON,  OHIO 

MOHAWK   RUBBER  COMPANY 

1436  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mm  m 


IMTi*  FfflFOTS 


When  goods  are  sold  through  Bgents  or  middlem en  you  can  rest 
assured  that  the  agentVcoTnmission  and  dealers  profit  are  added  to 
the  price  received  by  the  manufacturer,  and  as**the  consumer  foots 
the  bills"  he  pays  all  these  profits  and  commissions. 

After  twenty- one  years  experience  with  agents  we  have  decided 
that  m  the  future  we  will  sell  direct  tn  the  ccmsumer  at  wholesale 
prices  giving  the  buyer  all  these  profits  and  commissions. 

Therefore,  if  you  want  to  save  money,  BUY  AT  WHOLESALE 
and  at  the  same  time  get  the 

Bjesl  Rintp  lEariJb 


Write  for  catalog  N.  and  price  list  of  the 
P.K.WDDD  "DEEP  WELL  PROPELLER  PUMP 

935  N.  Mam  St., 

Angeles,  Cal. 


peas. 


QUESTIONS  ANSWERED. 


To  the  Editor:  What  will  keep  cut 
worms  from  eating  young  grapes? 
Will  oil  drawn  from  a  crank  case  of 
auto  do  for  mowing  machine,  if  fil- 
tered?— Porterville  Subscriber. 

The  University  formula  to  poison 
cut  worms  is  25  pounds  of  brain,  one 
pound  of  white  arsenic,  and  two  quarts 
of  cheap  molasses.  Mix  the  arsenic 
and  bran  dry,  and  add  the  molasses, 


which  has  been  diluted  with  water. 
Add  enough  water  and  mix  thor- 
oughly to  a  dry  mash  that  you  can 
sprinkle  under  the  vine  easily.  If 
only  a  few  vines  are  affected  you  can 
tie  some  cotton  batting  round  the 
vines  or  apply  tree  tanglefoot. 

Our  "Power"  editor  says  that  if  you 
are  quite  sure  the  oil  is  properly  fil- 
tered it  will  be  all  right,  but  the 
chances  are  that  it  would  be  safer  not 
to  use  it  on  internal  bearings 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Men  who  applied  ARCA- 
DIAN Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
to  their  grain  are  beginning 
to  reap  the  profits. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia Is  the  well-known  stand- 
ard article  that  has  done  you 
good  service  in  your  mixed  fer- 
tilizers for  years  past.  Espe- 
cially kiln-dried  and  ground  to 
make  it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia 
25%  %.  Made  in  TJ.  S.  A.  Arca- 
dian is  the  great  American  Am- 
monlate. 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal 
dealers. 

For  Information  as  to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

610  First  National  Bank  BId&, 
BERKELEY,  CALIF. 
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A  New  Era  in  the  Fruit  Business 


(Written  for  l'a<  iti<  Rural  Prrsi.) 


From  time  immemorial  contracts 
have  been  held  as  absolutely  binding, 
and  are  still  so  held. 

Saeredness  of  Contracts. 

Contractors  engage  to  build  concrete 
highways  for  the  State.  If  conditions 
change,  and  labor  costs  soar,  the  con- 
tractor "goes  broke."  There  was  one 
serious  case  where  the  contractor  lost 
everything  he  had  in  the  world — land- 
slides and  unforeseen  complications 
doubled  the  cost;  the  contractor  died, 
leaving  a  wife  and  family.  A  bill  was 
introduced  in  the  Legislature  in  1919 
for  an  appropriation  that  would  cover 
the  loss  caused  by  the  landslides.  It 
would  have  helped  the  family  make  a 
new  start.  The  State  of  California 
declined  to  appropriate  a  single  dollar. 
"A  contract  was  a  contract,  and  the 
contractor  took  his  chances  of  bank- 
ruptcy"— "The  State  could  not  afford 
to  set  a  precedent." 

But  different  men  do  things  in  differ- 
ent ways,  according  to  their  breadth 
of  vision  and  sense  of  innate  fairness. 
A  Case  of  Stress. 

In  1916  and  1917  some  two-score 
farmers  contracted  their  pear  crops 
for  a  term  of  years  to  a  number  of 
canneries,  at  a  price  satisfactory  at 
that  time,  $30  to  $35.  The  war  came 
on  and  costs  doubled — the  growers 
were  in  distress.  A  conference  was 
held.  The  canners  said,  "All  right,  the 
country  is  at  war.  It's  up  to  all  of  us 
to  do  what  we  can  to  be  of  mutual 
helpfulness."  "We'll  raise  you  ten 
dollars  a  ton."  So,  in  1918,  the  grower 
was  saved  from  bankruptcy. 

Now  the  war  is  over,  and  costs  of 
labor  are  still  higher. 


1MIIGATION  DISTRICT  IN  CONTBA 
COSTA  COUNTY. 


A  meeting  of  landowners,  number- 
ing about  100,  was  held  at  Concord 
last  Saturday  to  discuss  the  feasibil- 
ity of  a  plan  to  irrigate  about  25,000 
acres  in  Contra  Costa  county.  The 
discussion  brought  out  the  following 
facts  :  land  to  be  irrigated  lies 
around  Antioch,  Pittsburgh,  Concord, 
Walnut  Creek  and  in  the  Ignacio  val- 
ley; the  water  was  to  be  secured  from 
the  Sacramento  river  above  Antioch, 
and  a  system  of  canals,  reservoirs, 
pumping  plants,  etc.,  sufficient  to 
cover  the  land  with  l^-acre  feet  of 
water  would  cost  about  $80  per  acre, 
and  the  annual  cost  would  be  $11  per 
acre.  A  vote  taken  showed  that  the 
majority  did  not  favor  the  project  at 
this  time,  though  we  understand 
about  10,000  acres  around  Antioch  will 
at  once  proceed  to  form  an  irriga- 
tion district. 


r RICES  ON  THE  1919  RAISIN  CROP. 


Some  raisin  growers  in  the  North 
have  heard  of  high  prices  paid  by 
competing  packers.  We  have  reports 
of  growers  receiving  10  cents  from 
independents  while  the  growers'  or- 
ganization has  refused  to  intimate  yet 
what  prices  will  be  paid  for  the  1919 
crop.  It  looks  like  a  flank  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  "interests"  to  un- 
dermine the  association  by  doing  a 
little  ferreting.  We  have  even  heard 
of  men  enquiring  if  they  could  get 
released  from  their  contract  for  the 
season  by  paying  an  indemnity  of  $40 
a  ton  so  as  to  sell  at  the  price  named. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Association 
will  pay  growers  at  least  as  high  as 
any  of  the  competing  companies  aver- 
age. We  sent  in  one  rather  rambling 
statement  to  the  California  Associ- 
ated Raisin  Co.  for  elucidation  and 
received  the  following  reply: 

"In  response  to  your  letter  of  July 
1st,  I  am  giving  you  the  following  in- 
formation as  to  prices  paid  growers 
for  Northern  Bleached  Thompsons  by 
this  Company: 

1016  Crop 

Extra  Fancy  . .  .  .$152.65  ton 

Fancy    144X11  " 

Choice    133.68  " 

Soda  Dipped   164.27  " 

Final  settlement  will  not  be  made  for 
1918  crop  until  next  November.  We 
have  paid  7%  cents  on  each  grade  so 
far.  There  will  be  a  further  payment, 
but  I  cannot  say  at  this  time  how 
much  it  will  be. 


1017  Crop 
$194.67  ton 
184.14  " 
173.83  " 
162.01  " 


The  growers,  through  Frank  T. 
Swett  of  the  Cal.  Pear  Growers'  As- 
sociation asked  for  a  conference.  A 
meeting  was  held  at  which  six  can- 
neries were  represented  and  thirty 
growers. 

Canners  Come  to  the  Relief. 

The  increasing  costs  were  discussed. 
"All  right,"  said  the  canners;  "we'll 
go  even  further  than  last  year.  We 
will  advance  the  price  $20  a  ton!" 


So  the  $30  pear  will  bring  $50.  the 
$35  pear  $55,  and  the  $40  pear  an  ad- 
vance of  $17.50  or  $57.50. 

It  took  some  nerve  and  breadth  of 
mind  to  appropriate  $120,000  as  a  re- 
lief fund,  but  the  canners  dit  it  cheer- 
fully and  generously. 

The  growers  went  home  with  the 
feeling  that  it's  a  pretty  good  world 
to  live  in,  and  that  all  business  men 
are  not  sordid  and  grasping,  and  with 
deep  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  California's  greatest  industries,  the 
canning  of  food,  is  in  the  bands  of 
men  of  broad  human  sympathies,  and 
generous  outlook  for  the  good  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bead  for  Booklet.   "  Fertilizer  Efficiency*' 

— TeUa    Ton  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Lon  Angeles,  California 


QUICK -AND  ECONOMICAL  TRANSPORTATION 


QUICKER  hauling  of  bigger  loads 
is  the  money -saving  problem  of 
the  progressive  farmer.  The  Nash 
Quad,  which  drives  and  brakes  on 
all  four  wheeles,  is  solving  tliis  prob- 
lem for  farmers  throughout  the 
country.  Its  ability  to  travel  over 
bad  roads,  ploughed  ground  and 
stubble  fields,  loaded  to  capacity, 
makes  it  the  logical  hauling  unit  for 
farmers. 

The  fact  that  it  drives  and  brakes  on  all  four 
wheels  enables  it  to  pull  these  heavy  loads 
over  rough  ground  and  stubble  fields  where 
ordinary  trucks  would  meet  with  difficulty. 

PACIFIC  NASH  MOTOR  CO. 

1529  VAN  NESS  AVE., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


One-Ton  Chassis,  $1875 


Two-Ton  Chassis,  $2440 


Nash  Quad  Chassis,  $3600 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS 


The  pruning  of  apricot  trees  is  in 
progress  in  the  Vaca  Valley  (July  10). 
The  foliage  is  in  fine  condition. 

Shipping  of  pears  began  at  Acampo 
July  7.  Shipping  of  pears  is  now  on. 
Winters  is  also  shipping  out  figs  and 
peaches. 

A  few  wormy  apples  are  being  held 
up  in  packed  shipments,  but  only  a 
very  few.  Those  unfit  for  packing 
are  shipped  to  the  cider  and  vinegar 
works  marked  "juice"  apples  in  loose 
lugs. 

Congress  has  increased  the  appro- 
priation to  aid  the  nut  industry  by 
$30,000,  and  the  bill  carries  also  $20,- 
000  to  study  the  utilization  of  wine 
grapes  in  California  following  "prohi- 
bition." 

Wine  grapes  are  being  bought  in 
Joaquin  county  at  from  $50  to  $250  per 
acre  on  the  vine,  according  to  variety 
and  yield,  it  is  stated.  A.  L.  Smith  at 
Lodi  sold  the  grapes  from  30  acres 
for  $8,000. 

The  Wyandotte  (Butte  county)  Farm 
Center  wants  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  send  an  expert  to  that  sec- 
tion in  an  endeavor  to  control  or  erad- 
icate "citrus  blast,"  a  generic  name 
for  a  condition  that  is  self-explana- 
tory. 

Placerville  (El  Dorado  county)  is 
reported  short  of  fruit  packers.  The 
Board  of  Education  may  be  asked  to 
allow  the  schools  to  remain  closed  a 
month  longer  than  usual — up  to  Sept. 
1,  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  pickers 
and  packers. 

Mrs.  R.  Day,  manager  of  the  Over- 
man's Nursery  Company  of  Spokane, 
was  unanimously  elected  President  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen at  the  recent  (seventeenth) 
annual  convention.  "Overman"  is  an 
appropriate  name. 

-  The  earlier  apricot  districts  are 
about  through  with  harvesting  now 
and  the  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz 
sections  are  now  hard  at  it.  The 
fruit  is  of  splendid  quality  and  the 
yield  will  exceed  early  estimates. 
Prices  stiffen,  though  most  of  the 
fruit  is  sold. 

"I  believe  we  shall  have  two  tons 
of  almonds  from  one  acre  of  trees  this 
year,"  said  Professor  Warren  P  Tufts 
at  the  University  Farm,  last  week.  We 
went  with  him  to  view  the  trees  and 
think  so  too.  The  I.  X.  L.  and  Non- 
pareils are  loaded  and  all  varieties 
are  well  furnished. 

Peach  cutting  and  drying  has  al- 
ready started  on  Crawfords  in  the 
earlier  sections.  Probably  more  of 
this  variety  will  be  cut  than  usual  as 
growers  know  what  they  are  going  to 
get  for  them  and  the  high  price  dried 
appeals  to  many  more  than  taking  a 
chance. 

A  systematic  campaign  against 
weeds  is  being  carried  out  by  A.  L. 
Rutherford,  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner of  Stanislaus  county.  Burning 
of  grass  and  weed  patches  in  culti- 
vated sections  is  gaining  in  favor. 
More  of  it  was  done  than  usual  this 
year  on  account  of  grasshoppers. 

Various  farmers  are  concerned  over 
the  large  amount  of  labor  that  will  be 
required  on  the  new  highways  pro- 
jects. As  labor  is  scarce  now  they 
are  wondering  already  about  next 
year.  From  present  appearances  more 
tractors  will  be  sold  this  year  than 
ever  before  and  more  owners  driving 
them. 

A  number  of  young  fruit  trees  in  the 
Wyandotte-Palermo  district  have  been 
injured  by  field  mice,  which  gnaw  the 
bark  off  around  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  Earle  Mills,  the  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner,  is  warn- 
ing growers  to  guard  their  trees 
against  such  injury  by  poisoning  and 
other  methods. 

The  Chino  Walnut  Growers'  Associ- 
ation is  a  new  local  organization  just 
formed,  to  affiliate  with  the  California 
Walnut  Growers'  Association.  They 
have  now  developed  a  sufficient  acre- 
age of  bearing  trees  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  this  unit.  The  Wal- 
nut Fruit  Growers'  Association  of 
Walnut  has  offered  to  handle  the  nuts 
at  cost  this  year,  pending  the  erection 
of  a  local  modern  walnut  house. 


More  prunes  will  be  produced  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  this  year  than 
ever  before  in  its  history,  according 
to  E.  N.  Richmond,  who  assisted  in 
Government  purchases  here  last  year, 
and  who  is  a  leading  authority  on 
prunes.  One  particular  reason  he  at- 
tributes is  that  a'  very  extensive  new 
acreage  is  bearing  its  first  crop  this 
year  that  should  have  borne  last  year 
and  the  year  before  but  didn't.  He 
puts  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  yield  at 
not  less  than  35,000,000  pounds,  which 
may  be  very  materially  increased 
if  favorable  development  conditions 
hold. 


Ashley  and  Brown  of  Lodi  have 
bought  5,000  tons  of  wine  grapes  at 


$25  without  any  proviso — no  strings 
to  the  contract,  it  is  understood. 


GOLDEN  GATE.  WEED  CUTTER 
KUls  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  the  SoU 

Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market.  Cut* 
them  oft  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  around 
bo  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he  eared 
$200  in  a  single  season  because  after  cutting 
the  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  plow.  Cuts  seven 
feet  or  less.  Weighs  but  230  pounds.  Cut 
adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of  steel 
throughout.  No  other  implement  like  it. 

WRITE  FOB  CIRCULAR  which  illustrate* 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and  coa- 
tains  letters  from  many  users. 

C.  G.  SIGURD,  Manufacturer 
Capital  Ave.  and  McKee  Road.    San  Jose,  Cat 


P  ELTON 


READY  FOR 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT 

The  PELTON  Interchangeable  Irrigation  pump, 
the  efficient,  money-saving  crop  protector,  is  ready 
for  prompt  shipment  from  our  shops. 

The  PELTON  Interchangeable  pump  may  be 
belted  and  driven  with  any  kind  of  a  gasoline  en- 
gine, tractor  or  motor,  now,  when  water  is  urgently 
needed.  Later,  it  may  be  direct-connected  to  an 
electric  motor  in  a  permanent  plant. 

See  your  PELTON  dealer. 

McCormick  Saeltzer  Co.,  Red-      Devenney&  PratherCo., Wasco 


ding. 

George  W.  Roberts.  Marysville. 
Commercial      Electric  Co., 

Stockton. 
R.  Barcroft  &  Sons  Co.,  Merced. 
Electric  Motor  Shop,  Fresno. 
Gridley  Garage  Co.,  Gridley. 
J.  H.  Herring,  Parlier. 
Sanger  Plumbing  House,  San- 
ger. 


Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Chieo. 
Ophir  Hardware  Co.,  Oroville. 
Wise  Hardware  Co.,  Modesto. 
D.  Stephenson,  Madera. 
A.  R.   Gilstrap,  Kingsburg. 
C.  A.  Hughes,  Orosi. 
A.  J.  Wheeler,  Corning. 
Ulmer    Machinery    Co.,  Pop? 
terville. 

Alexander  &  Wright,  Palo  Alto. 


California  Mechanical  &  Electrical  Engineering  Co.,  Sacramento 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  COMPANY, 

1090   Harrison   Street!,  Sam  Francisco. 


GET  10,000 MILES 

on  your  tires  at  an  additional  cost  of  only  $1.00 

— or  a  little  of  your  time 


You  know  that  if  you  change  your  HEAR  tires  to  the 
FRONT  wheels  when  the  non-skid  is  almost  worn  off 
YOU  CAN  GET  FROM  500  TO  1000  MILES  PER 
TIRE  MORE.  Local  garage  cost  per  change  is  25 
cents  each — 4  for  $1-00;  if  you  do  the  work  yourself 
it  costs  your  time  only. 

BRAENDER 


See 
Those 
Teeth? 
They 
Bite 
The 
Road 


Bull  Dog  Non  Skid 

TIRES 

(the  Non-Skid  that  bites  the  road) 
are  fully  interchangeable 
Equip  with  Braender 

front  and  rear,  then  by  switching  your  tires  you  will 
not  only  secure  the  greatest  possible  mileage  with  a 
corresponding  cut  on  your  tire  bills,  but  always  hare 
non-skids  on  your  rear  wheels  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  HOLD  when  you  apply  the  brakes. 

5000  MILE 

GUARANTEE 

BRAENDER  TUBES— SURE  TO  PLEASE 

Manufactured  by 

BRAENDER  RUBBER  &  TIRE  CO. 

Factory — RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 

New  York:  32  Broadway 
Branches      Philadelphia:  1350  VV.  Girard  Ave. 

Chicago:  64-72  E.  14th  Street 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them.    If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write  the 
nearest  factory  branch,  or 

R.  W.  KINNEY  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

who  are  the  wholesale  distributors  and  they  will  tell  you  where  you 
may  procure  them.   Dealers  send  for  proposition. 


Distributors  In  practically 
all  sections 
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Why  We  Have  the  Best  Rice  Conditions  in  the  World 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges.) 


"I  feel  safe  in  predicting  that  there 
will  be  no  country  in  the  world  so 
desirable  or  so  successful  for  rice- 
growing  as  California,  when  we  get 
into  the  system  of  rotating  rice  with 
other  crops,"  says  S.  Christensen, 
who  was  a  leader  in  the  bunch  of  men 


alkali  areas.  The  rice  water  either 
distributes  the  alkali  all  through  the 
soil,  reducing  its  proportion  to  a 
harmless  percentage  at  any  particu- 
lar place,  or  dissolves  the  alkali  and 
drains  it  off  as  the  irrigation  water 
flows  to  fields  below  and  finally  into 
the  rivers. 


manent  place  for  this  crop  In  Cali- 
fornia agriculture.  No  individual  and 
no  county  can  solve  the  problem  suc- 
cessfully. Mr.  Christensen  points  out 
that  Sacramento  Valley  rice  growers 
now  would  be  drowned  like  rats  in  a 
trap  if  we  should  get  a  winter  like 
some  of  those  we  have  had.  Private 


Early  Baart  Wheat  following  Bice  and  yielding  an  estimated  twelve  sacks  per  acre. 


who  grew  what  is  claimed  to  be  the 
first  commercial  12  acres  of  rice  in 
the  State  and  who  is  now  raising  2000 
acres  in  Glenn  county  in  partnership 
with  C.  Burmester. 

Dry-Kill  Water  Weeds. 

To  wet-kill  ordinary  weeds  by  a 
yevr  or  two  of  submersion  with  a  rice 
crop  and  then  to  dry-kill  the  water 
weeds  with  grain  or  other  crops  is 
California's  fundamental  and  distinct- 
ive advantage.  Rain  comes  most  any 
time  in  most  rice  countries.  Mr. 
Christensen  does  not  worry  about  his 
water-grass,  and  he  thinks  he  can't 
afford  to  pay  for  the  common  practice 
of  hand-pulling,  because  he  has  a 
cheaper  way.  Much  of  his  rice  is 
irrigated  from  pumps  anyway,  but 
he  has  a  400-acre  field  where  gyp 
corn  and  cowpeas  are  growing  now 
because  water  grass  seed  came  from 
his  neighbors  by  the  millions  and  so 
befouled  this  field  in  two  years  that 
it  would  have  made  rice  unprofitable. 

Other  Advantages  of  Rotation. 

Anyway,  the  land  needs  aeration 
after  growing  rice  awhile;  though 
Mr-  Christensen  mentions  one  field 
which  produced  well  in  its  fifth  suc- 
cessive year  in  rice.  On  the  other 
hand,  rice  improves  worn-out  grain 
soil,  not  only  by  softening  and  pene- 
trating the  plow  pan,  but  by  leaving  a 
great  amount  of  humus  there,  and  by 
washing  out  the  alkali  or  distribut- 
ing it  to  harmless  percentages. 

Since  grain  following  rice  must  be 
sown  in  late  winter  or  spring,  accord- 
ing to  how  soon  the  field  can  be 
drained  dry  enough  to  work,  the  rice 
irrigation  facilities  are  available  for 
the  grain,  which  is  often  likely  to 
need  some  water.  We  do  not  know 
of  second-crops  following  the  grain, 
but  there  is  no  lack  of  water  for  such 
in  most  places  where  rice  has  been 
grown. 

A  soil  type  which  is  quickly  work- 
able after  draining  is  of  course  quite 
desirable  but  not  indispensable  for  a 
grain  rotation.  Such  soils  are  abun- 
dant in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin valleys.  Where  it  does  not  be- 
come workable  soon  enough  for 
wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  there  are  num- 
erous summer  crops  that  can  take 
their  place  in  the  rotation. 

Rice  Growing  Reduces  Alkali. 

The  effect  of  rice  irrigation  on  al- 
kali spots  is  noticeable  on  the  grain 
crops  following.  Such  a  crop  gener- 
ally has  a  uniformly  good  stand,  while 
a  grain  field  where  no  rice  has  been 

srown  is  generally  spotted,  due  to 


Inexperienced    Men    Best  Rice 
Growers. 

The  main  feature  of  the  rice-grow- 
ing business,  according  to  Mr.  Chris- 
tensen, is  to  understand  that  Califor- 
nia conditions  are  different  from 
other  rice-growing  countries,  and 
the  methods  of  handling  the  crop 
from  seedbed  preparation  to  harvest 
must  be  different.  A  number  of 
wealthy  Chinese  rice  growers  have 
gone  broke  trying  to  apply  Chinese1 
methods  in  California.  Louisiana 
rice  growers  have  also  broken  for- 
tunes trying  to  apply  their  methods 
here.  We  had  already  been  told  by 
H.  0.  Jacobsen  of  Butte  county,  whose 
four  years  in  the  Philippines  and  sev- 
eral years  with  the  Dodge  Rice  and 
Land  Co.  in  Butte  county  enable  him 
to  speak  with  authority,  that  men  from 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  other  non-rice- 
growing  States  make  much  greater 
success  in  California  than  Louisian- 
ians  or  Oriental  rice  growers.  The 
Hindu,  says  Mr.  Jacobsen,  is  the  poor- 
est rice  growers  we  have,  and  the 
Japanese  are  too  eager  to  get  water 
off  early  in  the  fall  to  produce  a 
plump  grade  of  rice. 

Mr-  Christensen  himself  was  a  book- 
keeper before  he  started  rice  grow- 
ing. His  associates  in  the  first  12- 
acre  project  comprised  two  sailors, 
four  carpenters,  a  real  estate  man, 
and  a  blacksmith.  All  of  them  are 
still  growing  rice  and  prospering.  It 
is  chiefly  a  matter  of  willingness  to 
adapt  cultural  methods  to  California 
conditions. 
The  Big  Problem  Needs  Solution. 
But  while  rice  weeds  are  not  wor- 
rying these  big  rice  growers,  there  is 
a  problem  of  State-wide  importance 
which  can  be  solved  only  by  the  State. 
Unless  rice  lands  can  be  readily 
drained  without  drowning  lands  be- 
low them,  there  can  be  no  great  per- 


reclamations  have  so  obstructed  the 
flow  of  the  river  floods  that  there 
would  be  colossal  devastation  of  a 
worse  nature  than  that  which  overtook 


Sutter  Basin  people  last  winter  after 
two  dry  winters  and  a  small  storm  in 

the  third. 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  th« 
maximum  floods  of  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  rivers  and  theii 
tributaries,  together  with  an  effectivt 
scheme  of  reclamation  in  the  low- 
lands and  reservoir  flood  control  in 
the  mountains  must  be  completed  be- 
fore much  of  the  rice  land  will  !>• 
safe- 
Solution  Making  Slow  Progress. 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  such  ; 
scheme  has  been  in  progress  man> 
years.  In  reporting  a  recommenda- 
tion that  Congress  approve  a  bill  ap- 
propriating $5,800,000  as  the  Govern- 
ment's share  in  a  $33,00.0,000  project 
to  control  Sacramento  and  Feather 
river  floods,  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
Committee  in  1914  pointed  out  that 
"the  plans  and  the  report  indicate 
that  the  project  has  received  the  most 
thorough  consideration  that  engineer- 
ing skill  could  bring  to  bear,  and 
that  nothing  has  been  left  indefinite 
that  it  was  possible  to  make  certain." 
The  State  Reclamation  Board  had  al- 
ready at  that  date  been  in  operation 
some  years  and  has  had  charge  of 
the  State's  part  of  superintending  and 
carrying  out  the  plan.  Not  all  has 
run  smoothly  with  the  Board  and 
great  dissatisfaction  has  been  gener- 
ated, so  that  the  chief  business  for 
which  it  has  existed  has  lagged  while 
property  damage  by  floods  has  con- 
tinued. A  great  deal  of  work  has 
been  done  on  the  Sacramento  river, 
however,  and  it  remains  for  valley 
inhabitants  to  insist  on  completion  of 
the  project  there  and  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin on  an  honest,  impartial,  efficient, 
and  speedy  basis.  Then  it  will  be  up 
to  the  counties  and  individual  grow- 
ers to  provide  drains  to  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  rivers  whicb 
will  enable  them  to  dry  off  their 
fields  most  Bpeedily  for  harvest  and 
for  rotation  of  crops. 


MOLINE 


Plows 
Istecl  and  chilled) 
Harrow* 
Planless 
Cultivators 
Craifi  Drills 
Lime  Sowers. 
Mowers 
Hay  Rake* 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stackers 
Grain  Binders 
Com  Binders 
Pitteas  Scale* 
Spreaders 


Conditions  under  which  rice  is  cut  demand  a 
binder  that  has  strength  throughout,  one  whose  work- 
ing qualities  are  positive  and  dependable,  one  that  in- 
sures a  maximum  of  traction  at  all  times  and  one  that 
provides  protection  against  the  inroads  of  damp- 
ness and  mud.  Rice  growers  can  make  no  bigger 
mistake  than  to  go  into  the  field  at  cutting  time 
with  an  inferior  machine  that  causes  costly  de- 
lays at  harvest.  The  Moline  Rice  Binder  will 
measure  up  to  the  most  exacting  requirements, 
it  is  quality  built  throughout  and  overcomes  the 
hindrance  of  actual  field  conditions. 

For  this  convenience  the  driver  will  find  that 
every  adjustment  necessary  for  the  best  work 
can  be  accomplished  with  the  least  time  and 
exertion  on  his  part. 

The  utility  of  the  Moline  Rice  Binder  is  a  big  tea 
ture.  Its  outstanding  mechanical  superiority  will  be 
found  in  shafts  and  bearings,  gear  driven  reel,  open 
end  elevator,  clearance  roller,  elevator  aprons,  top 
drive,  apron  tighteners,  aprons,  anti-winding  wash- 
ers, butt  adjuster,  and  tried  and  true  binding  attach- 
ments. Simplicity  and  positive  action  is  the  feature 
of  each  working  part. 

The  Moline  Rice  Binder  will  grip  the  ground 
under  the  wettest  conditions  and  because  of  its  ample 
protection  to  affected  parts  it  will  withstand  the 
rotting  and  corroding  action  of  water  and  mud  to 
give  years  of  satisfactory  service. 

A  Moline-Universal  Tractor  hitch  can 
be  furnished  so  that  one  man  has 
complete  control. 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO..  MOLINE.  ILL. 


MANUFAOUPEBS    O'   QUALITY    FAOM   IMPLCMLNT5    SINCE  1863 
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Keans  Helped  Sweet  Corn. 

Alameda  sweet  corn  was  fed  by 
Kentucky  Wonder  beans  which  in 
turn  used  the  corn  for  bean  poles 
and  both  thrived  better  than  either 
would  alone  on  an  acre  in  Oakland 
mown  by  Wesley  Adams.  Mr.  Adams 
had  a  friend  who  was  selling  bac- 
teria for  inoculation  of  beans.  He 
followed  his  friends  suggestion  by 
planting  the  corn  and  inoculated 
beans  together  in  the  same  hill.  The 
beans  twined  around  the  corn  but 
never  constricted  its  leaves,  and  their 
crop  was  matured  about  two  weeks 
before  the  corn  was  ready  for  market. 
Mr.  Adams'  boys  sold  a  tremendous 
quantity  of  beans  while  the  corn  was 
making  three  and  four  ears  per  stalk. 
These  ears  were  sold  locally  at  about 
50  cents  per  dozen,  and  to  the  produce 
dealers  around  25  cents  per  dozen. 
The  corn  grew  much  higher  than 
usual,  yielded  much  heavier  than 
commM,  and  had  a  vigorous  dark 
green  color,  in  marked  contrast  to  a 
patch  adjoining  in  which  beans  had 
not  been  planted. 

Rice  Stnbble  Yaluable  Pasture. 

Turkey  men,  in  the  fall  of  1917,  paid 
$2,750  for  the  use  of  1560  acres  of  rice 
stubble,  in  which  J.  V.  Biard  of  Glenn 
county  was  interested.  They  fat- 
tened about  3,000  turkeys  and  some 
hogs  on  it.  The  turkeys  roosted  too 
much  in  the  trees  at  headquarters;  so 
last  fall  the  stubble  was  sold  for 
$2,500  to  a  stockman.  The  latter  put 
800  cattle  and  600  hogs  on  it.  The 
cattle  ate  much  of  the  straw  and  the 
hogs  fattened  on  shattered  rice.  After 
this  stock  was  off  about  1500  sheep 
were  put  on  to  eat  the  green  stuff. 
They  were  there  late  in  January  when 
Mr.  Biard  said  that  if  warm  weather 
should  come,  it  would  make  grass 
grow  enough  to  support  5000  sheep. 

Organization  and  Wild-fire. 

Under  the  State  and  County  Coun- 
cils of  Defense,  fire-fighting  corps, 
signalling  stations  and  convenient 
apparatus  all  over  the  State  served 
to  save  us  through  a  most  perilous 
year  from  many  a  disastrous  fire.  For 
forest  fires  were  fewer  in  1918  than 
for  several  years  previous,  although 
many  of  them  were  doubtless  of  in- 
cendiary origin.  Now  that  these 
county  fire  corps  have  been  organ- 
ized and  their  value  demonstrated, 
their  efficiency  should  not  be  allowed 
to  lapse,  but  rather  increased.  Uncle 
Sam  will  see  that  the  Forestry  De- 
partment is  allowed  enough  to  keep 
their  end  up  and  the  officials  will  see 
that  it  is  done  thoroughly.  It  is  up 
to  the  various  counties  to  do  their  bit. 

Swift  Farmstead  Building. 

Geo.  B.  Pearl  has  shown  what  can 
be  done  with  a  Durham  stead.  In  six 
months  he  has  fourteen  acres  of  al- 
falfa ready  for  the  second  cutting; 
seven  acres  of  red  kidney  beans,  and 
the  balance  of  his  forty-acre  tract 
ready  to  be  planted  to  corn.  In  odd 
moments  he  has  put  up  a  good  set 
of  buildings. 


Agricultwal  Notes 


Cotton  pickers  are  expected  to  be 
scarce  in  Imperial  and  Palo  Verde 
Valleys. 

The  Stovall-Wilcoxsen  Co.  of  Co- 
lusa county  sold  30,000  sacks  of  bar- 
ley at  $3.10  July  9. 

Grasshoppers  practically  ruined  a 
250-acre  rice  crop  for  D.  A.  Middle- 
camp  of  Colusa  county. 

Wheat  fires  destroyed  a  300-acre 
crop  for  Feeney  Bros,  and  100  acres 
for  Frank  Covington  of  Glenn  county. 

The  price  of  honey  in  France  rose 
from  12  and  16  cents  per  pound  to 
64  and  70  cents  during  the  1918  sugar 
shortage. 

A  Japanese  firm  has  leased  6,000 
acres  in  Sutter  county  for  rice  at 
$32  per  acre  for  three  years,  and 
they  want  more  acreage. 

A  sailing  vessel  recently  brought 
2,853  tons  of  Australian  wheat  to  San 
Francisco.  It  took  118  days  to  make 
the  voyage,  due  to  calm  seas. 

Twelve  to  fourteen  sacks  of  wheat 
per  acre  on  one  of  the  Contra  Costa 


county  farms  of  C.  A.  Hooper  &  Co. 
is  reported  by  William  Silviera. 

A  new  company  is  being  formed  to 
irrigate  40,000  acres  of  the  old  Solano 
Irrigated  Farms  project,  which  in- 
cluded 90,000  acres.  About  6,000  acres 
here  are  planted  to  rice. 

A  bigger  crop  of  asparagus  and 
higher  prices  per  pound  than  last  year 
are  reported  from  the  Delta  section. 
Growers  received  four  or  five  cents  at 
th6  canneries  and  paid  1%  cents  for 
cutting  it. 

Forty-eight  hundred  sacks  of  bar- 
ley from  158  acres  is  the  crop  har- 
vested by  Henry  Garrison  of  Stanis- 
laus county.  It  was  of  the  Improved 
Beldi  variety  and  it  commanded  three 
cents  in  Modesto. 

The  California  State  Rice  Milling 
Co.  plans  to  double  the  storage  ca- 
pacity of  their  Sacramento  mills  and 
increase  their  milling  capacity  to 
6,000  bags  of  cleaned  rice  per  day. 

Sugar  cane  acreage  in  U.  S.  de- 
creased from  527,000  acres  last  year 
to  509,000  acres  this  year,  according 


to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates. 

Rice  growers  have  to  pay  two 
years'  storage  charges  on  one  sea- 
son's crop  under  the  present  system 
of  dating  the  storage  season  from 
June  1  to  May  31,  according  to  a  com- 
plaint of  the  Pacific  Rice  Growers' 
Association  before  the  State  Railroad 
Commission    against    85  warehouse 


firms.  September  1  to  August  31 
are  preferable  dates,  which  give  more 
time  to  sell  the  crop  through  spring 
and  summer. 


The  British  Food  Controller  has  ex- 
tended a  general  license  for  importa- 
tion of  fresh  fruits  except  grapes  and 
pears  which  are  classed  as  luxuries. 
This  will  be  welcome  to  our  apple 


For  Farm  er  Factory 

With  the  average  man,  the  purchase  of  a 
Belt  for  his  machinery  is  merely  "hit  or 
miss"  guess  work.  But  not  so  with  .the  fac- 
tory owner.  Experience  has  taught  him  that 
it  does  not  pay  to  even  consider  the  placing 
of  a  Belt  upon  his  machinery  that  will  not 
stand  the  strain.  He  has  learned  that  the 
loss  in  production,  while  his  machinery  is 
idle,  is  due  to  inefficient  Belting  and  is 
greater  than  the  cost  of  several  Belts. 
Therefore,  he  buys  with  his  eyes  open.  He 
examines  and  tests  his  belt  and  does  not  pur- 
chase until  he  knows  he  is  right. 

TEST  YOUR  BELTS  BEFORE  BUYING 

Before  investing  good  money  in  Belting, 
test  it.  Be  sure  you  know  what  you  are  get- 
ting. Examine  the  cotton  duck,  see  that  it 
is  heavy,  yet  pliable,  then  note  the  quality  of 
Rubber  Friction  used  to  cement  the  plies  to- 
gether. If  the  plies  separate  easily,  it  is  a 
poor  belt  and  a  mighty  poor  investment — 
in  fact,  the  most  expensive  belt  you  can  buy. 

TEST  SPECIAL  is  the  one  Belt  that  will 
stand  every  test.   It  is  made  of  high  grade 

NEW  YORK  BELTING  AND 
PACKING  COMPANY 


519  MISSION  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


material,  specially  woven  and  securely  vul- 
canized with  elastic  Rubber  Friction. 

All  Plies  of  a  Test  Special  pull  as  one. 
It  is  a  solid  Belt.  The  plies  are  so  vulcan- 
ized as  to  make  the  Belt  practically  one 
strong  ply.  No  chance  for  them  to  sep- 
arate as  is  the  common  fault. 

The  TEST  SPECIAL  RUBBER  BELT  is 

guaranteed  to  give  longer  and  better  ser- 
vice than  any  other  Rubber  Belt  made  and 
never  to  separate  between  plies. 

Mail  the  coupon  today  for  our  samples  and 
guarantee  on  Belting  we  will  guarantee  for 
your  special  work.  "Seeing  is  believing." 
Mail  the  coupon. 


DOME   OFFICE:    NEW   YORK  CITY 
Branches  In  all  principal  cities. 


New  York  Belting;  and  Packing  Co. 

519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco.    Dept.  9. 

Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
work,  and  quote  prices  delivered  at 


Station. 


Horse  Power  Diameter  In  Inches 

Elee.  Motor   Driving  Pulley  

Steam  Engine   Driven  Pulley  

Gas  Engine   

Kind  of  Drive 


Cross   

Straight   

Perpendicular   

Width  of  BeK   Ply. 

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys .  . . 
Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley.... 

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name  

My  name  

Address   


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Cheapest  and  most  efficient  fertilizer  —  Highly  concentrated  —  Dry,  Odor- 
less —  No  weed  seed  or  foreign  matter — a  natural  fertilizer. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
2.50  Ammonia 
1.25%   Phosphoric  Acid 
4.00     Potash  Water  Soluble 
15.00%  Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CALL  OR  WRITE  US — 

phone         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARNY  1542  429  Dayis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Fertilizers  and  Fertilization~V 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  »y  D»-  tc-  B-  Lipnuui,  Professor  of  Soil  Chemistry  and 
Bacteriology.  University  of  California.) 


The  Potusli  Question. 

The  following  paragraph  is  from  a 
statement  of  Robert  S.  Bradley,  of 
The  American  Agricultural  Chemical 
Company : 

"Since  1914  the  United  States  has 
been  unable  to  import  potash  from 
Germany,  and  as  we  have  produced 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  amount 
normally  used  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, fertilizers  have  contained  little 
or  no  potash.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the-  last  two  years,  and  yet  this 
country  has  in  sight  today  the  larg- 
est crops  ever  produced  in  her  his- 
tory, while  Germany's  crops  are,  from 
all  accounts,  far  below  their  normal 
yields  before  the  war,  though  she  has 
doubtless  used  excessive  quantities  of 
potash  in  an  effort  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  the  dearth  of  phosphates. 
Other  countries  also  have  grown  nor- 
mal crops  since  the  war  without  the 
use  of  potash." 

(1)  The  fact  that  we  have  produced 
the  largest  crops  in  this  country's 
history  without  the  use  of  potash  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  is  no  proof 
whatever  that  the  lack  of  potash  has 
not  deleteriously  influenced  the  yields 
of  lands  needing  potash. 

Anyone,  upon  a  moment's  thought, 
will  readily  appreciate  the  fact  that 
we  have  never  before  had  so  large  an 
acreage  in  crops  as  we  have  had  dur- 
ing the  war  period,  hence  it  is  natural 
that  the  total  crop  should  be  large 
without  in  any  way  indicating  that 
all  crops  in  this  country  are  abso- 
lutely independent  of  the  potash  sup- 
ply for  their  welfare. 

(2)  The  statement  is  made  by  Mr. 
Bradley  that  "little  or  no"  potash  has 
been  used  in  our  fertilizers.  He  over- 
looks the  fact  that  small  quantities  of 
potash,  where  potash  is  at  all  needed, 
are  likely  to  be  of  just  as  much  use 
as  the  larger  quantities  applied,  since 
very  little  definite  information  is  at 
hand  from  experimental  work,  which 
gives  us  leave  to  be  at  all  dogmatic 
regarding  what  constitutes  a  proper 
application  of  potash  fertilizer. 

(3)  In  making  his  statement,  Mr. 
Bradley  evidently  overlooks  the  fact 
that  where  potash  has  been  used  for 
many  years,  a  very  considerable  resi- 
due of  it  will  remain  in  the  soil  to 
which  it  is  applied,  as  has  been  amply 
substantiated  in  the  analyses  of  the 
soils  of  the  Rothamsted  Experimental 
Station,  in  England,  and  in  many 
other  places.  The  fact,  therefore, 
that  crops  continue  to  he  large  on 
lands  hitherto  treated  with  potash  but 
not  receiving  any  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years,  is  not  proof  what- 
ever that  potash  on  similar  soil,  which 
has  not  been  receiving  it  in  the  past, 
is  not  a  limiting  element  in  crop  pro- 
duction. 

(4)  Mr.  Bradley's  comments  on 
Germany's  crops  can  certainly  not  be 
taken  seriously.  We  have  very  little 
reliable  data  on  the  crop  yields  of 
Germany,"  for  reasons  that  are  too 
obvious  to  expatiate  on  here.  More- 
over, any  decrease  in  the  yield  of 
German  lands  might  be  accounted 
for  in  many  ways  which  have  no  nec- 
essary relation  to  the  potash  which 
they  have  used  in  excess,  presumably. 

For  example,  they  have  not  had  suf- 
ficient labor;  they  have  not  had  suf- 
ficient farm  machinery;  they  have  not 
had  the  most  skillful  labor;  they  have 
been  obliged  to  use  much  less  nitro- 
gen, owing  to  the  fact  that  nitrogenous 
compounds  have  entered  so  largely 
into  the  manufacture  of  munitions, 
and,  finally,  an  excess  of  potash  may 
actually  be  detrimental,  as  it  is  actu- 
ally known  that  an  excess  of  any  salt 
may  be  detrimental  to  crop  produc- 
tion. 

It  seems  clear  to  me,  therefore,  that 
any  deductions  which  are  drawn  from 
Germany's  crops  and  intended  to  be 
used  as  arguments  against  the  use  of 
potash  by  farmers  in  this  country  are 
not  only  specious  but  probably  dan- 
gerous in  sections  where  potash  may 
actually  be  a  limiting  factor  in  crop 
growth,  however  we  may  delimit  such 
areas. 

Minerals  In  the  Soil  Solution. 

From  the  investigations  of  Burd, 


Stewart,  and  Hoagland,  it  would  seem 
that  too  low  a  concentration  of  the 
soil  solution  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  plant  growing  in  it  to  obtain  the 
supply  of  mineral  elements  necessary 
for  its  growth.  This  seems  to  be  true 
despite  the  presence  of  enough  of 
these  minerals  in  actual  solution  in 
the  soil  moisture.  If  this  be  true,  it 
might  follow  that  the  mere  increase  in 
concentration  of  the  soil  solution  by 
the  addition  of  any  easily  soluble  ma- 
aterial  would  render  any  of  the  min- 
erals available  to  the  plant  which, 
without  such  increase  in  concentra- 
tion, would  not  be  so  available. 

This  leads  logically  to  the  consider- 
ation that  minerals  in  the  soil  solu- 
tion which  are  unavailable  to  the 
plant  because  of  the  low  total  con- 
centration of  the  soil  solution  could 
be  rendered  available  by  the  addition 
of  any  electrolyte,  and  perhaps  even 
of  some  non-electrolyte,  and  almost 
wholly  regardless  of  the  nature  there- 
of. 

To  illustrate:  a  soil  solution  may 
become  so  dilute,  owing  to  the  draft 
by  plant  roots,  that  the  minerals  in 


it.  though  present  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  the  needs  of  the  crop,  are  un- 
available. This  is  due  to  the  low  con- 
centration of  the  soil  solution  which 
affects  the  operation  or  inoperation 
of  certain  physical  and  physical-chem- 
ical forces  necessary  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  nutrients  by  the  plant.  Under 
such  circumstances,  the  usual  em- 
pirical procedure  is  followed,  by 
which  a  number  of  different  kinds  of 
materials    is    applied    to  determine 


which  of  the  so-called  essential  ele- 
ments is  deficient  in  the  soil  solution. 

Let  us  assume  that  such  empirical 
procedure,  like  that  followed  in  the 
ordinary  fertilizer  experiments  for 
example,  results  in  showing  marked 
stimulation  to  the  crop  where  potash 
salts  are  applied.  The  conclusion 
drawn  from  such  an  observation  up 
to  now,  and  one  which  would  in  near- 
ly all  cases  be  drawn  now,  is  that  the 
soil  solution  is  deficient  in  potash. 


jfcTractor  and  Truck  (12-24) 

For  the  Price  of  One 


THE    WHEAT  TRACTOR 
Equipped    with    Road  Wheels. 


The  WHEAT  TRACTOR  handles  three  14-inch 
plow  bottoms  under  all  normal  conditions.  It 
wiU  furnish  power  for  any  hay  baler  or  silo 
finer,  also  plenty  of  power  for  a  medium  sued 
grain  separator,  with  weigher,  wind  stacker 
land  self  feeder.  As  it  is  equipped  with  a  gov- 
ernor like  a  stationary  engine,  the  WHEAT 
TRACTOR  wiU  furnish  steady  power  lor 
pumping  water,  running  an  ensilage  cutter  or 
doing  any  similar  farm  work. 

With  the  WHEAT  TRACTORS  interchange- 
able road  wheel  attachment  it  can  be  con- 
verted in  leas  than  a  hour  into  a  road  truck 
with  rubber  tired  wheels  and  will  do  anything 
that  a  3500-pound  truck  will  do  with  trailers. 
Some  good  territory  still  open  for  dealers. 


Write  for  descriptive  printed  matter. 

THE  HESSION  SALES  CORPORATION 

233  SoHth  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 


California  DistrfliutorH 


The  Tractor  to  Buy 


A  RE  you  one  of  the  many  farmers 

*   ;  who  need  more  power  to  handle 

the  farm  work  properly?    Do  you  have 

to  work  with  less  help  than  you  need? 

If  so,  you  need  an  International  kerosene  trac- 
tor. The  size  that  gives  you  power  for  your 
heaviest  load  will  handle  all  the  work.  Interna- 
tionals use  only  as  much  fuel  as  the  load  requires. 
They  are  made  to  work  with  farm  machines  — 
the  kind  you  are  now  using  —  and  special  hitches 
are  provided  for  all  kinds  of  field  and  road  work. 
Their  belt  pulleys  are  large  enough  to  prevent 
slippage,  run  at  correct  speed,  and  are  set  high 
enough  to  keep  the  belt  off  the  ground.  They  all 
use  kerosene  or  other  low-grade  fuels  which 
means  a  big  saving  iu  operating  expense. 

The  Company  to  Buy  From 

You  know  that  we  have  supplied  farmers  with 
high-grade  machines  for  nearly  88  years.  You 
know  that  our  tractors  have  furnished  satisfactory 
farm  power  for  more  than  12  years.  We  have  far 
too  much  at  stake  to  maiket  machines  of  any  but 
the  highest  standards  of  quality.    We  expect  to 


come  back  some  day  and  sell  you  some  other 
machines  in  the  long  list  you  see  in  this  advertise- 
ment. In  every  sale  we  try  to  build  for  the 
future. 

Tractor  Service  Whenever  Needed 

In  line  with  this  policy,  we  have  developed  a 
service  organization  which  now  consists  of  89 
branch  houses  and  many  thousands  of  loyal  local 
dealers,  wide  awake  and  attentive  to  the  needs  of 
their  customers.  Service  is  a  very  essential  part 
of  any  tractor  sale.  When  you  buy  an  Interna- 
tional kerosene  tractor  you  buy  with  it  the  assist- 
ance of  an  organization  that  brings  a  well  stocked 
branch  house  or  a  live,  local  dealer  within  tele- 
phone call,  fully  equipped  to  keep  your  tractor 
working  steadily. 

International  Tractor  Sizes 

International  tractors,  all  using  kerosene  for 
fuel,  are  made  in  8-16,  10-20,  and  15-30  H.  P.  sizes. 
A  line  to  the  address  below  will  bring  you  full 
information  about  all  our  tractors  and  about  any 
other  machines  you  mention  in  the  list  shown  in 
this  advertisement. 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers         Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows  Cultivators 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters   Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime  Sowers 


The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 

Daisy  Equipment 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 
Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes 
and  Tedders 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep  Rakes 
and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Corn  Shellers  Threshers 
Hay  Presses 
Stone  Burr  Mills 


Belt  Machines — Cont. 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 
Huskers  and  Shredders 


Cream  Separators 

(Hand) 
Cream  Separators 

(Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attach. 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 

Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 

Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billings,  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.        Denver,  Colo.         Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 
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TRAILERS 

2  and  4  Wheel 
Models  :  All  sizes 

Ask  for  Catalog 

"Trailerized 
Transportation" 

Los  Angeles  Trailer  Co. 

1328  Palmetto  Street 
Los  Angeles 

UTILITY 
TRAILERS 


™e  RJJSSELL  TRACTOR, 

BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


The  Russell  Thresher 


RUSSELL 


BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 

ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAW  MILLS 
THRESHERS 
^TRACTORS 

BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER  HULLERS  

CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The  A.H.AVERILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


8  AS  JOSE,  CALIF. 


REE MAM 

Bt^GARDEN  TRACTOR*  ^ 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
Agricultural  Implements  of  All  Kinds. 
724  Tan  Ness  Ave.,  San  Franclseo. 


SZZ-     BLAKf'  MOffin  &  TOWNE 

|n  87-40  First  St.,  San  FranolMO 

PAPKR     Blake.  Hoffltt  A  Towne.  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFaU  Co.,      Portland,  Ore. 


Deficiency  in  Tolume  or  in  Form? 
Is  It  Total  or  Kind  of  Mineral  I 

Viewing  the  same  observation  in  the 
light  of  the  foregoing  consideration, 
however,  we  are  compelled  to  recog- 
nize that  what  seems  like  the  obvious 
conclusion  is  not  necessarily  the  cor- 
rect one;  it  being  entirely  possible 
that  the  application  of  the  potash 
salt  brought  about  the  improvement 
in  crop  growth  not  through  the  addi- 
tion of  potassium,  but  through  the  in- 
crease in  the  total  concentration  of 
the  soil  solution  which  it  induced. 

An  objection  to  this  argument  may 
be  raised  to  the  effect  that  the  re- 
sults noted  may  be  obtained  by  pot- 
ash applications  but  not  by  the  ap- 
plication of  some  other  substances — 
phosphates  for  example.  This  might 
easily  be  explained,  however,  on  the 
ground  that  phosphates  are  relatively 
so  insoluble  and  are  so  firmly  fixed 
by  the  soil  that  their  application  does 
not  appreciably  alter  the  total  con- 
centration of  the  soil  solutions,  and 
hence  may  be  without  effect  under 
the  conditions  in  which  potash  salts 
may  be  very  effective. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  ex- 
pect sodium  salts,  for  obvious  rea- 
sons, though  carrying  no  potassium, 
to  be  as  effective  under  the  circum- 
stances in  question  as  potassium  salts, 
and  the  literature  contains  some  evi- 
dence to  prove  that  that  is  indeed  so. 
Similarly,  magnesium  salts  and  any 
other  readily  soluble  substances  might 
be  expected  to  act  in  place  of  potash, 
provided  they  are  not  toxic. 

With  all  this  in  view,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  situation  is 
complicated  by  the  phenomenon  of 
the  exchange  of  bases.  In  accordance 
with  this,  the  concentration  of  the 
soil  solution  would,  of  course,  be  in- 
creased by  the  application  to  a  soil  of 
a  sodium  or  magnesium  salt,  but  si- 
multaneously, more  potash  would  be 
introduced  into  the  solution,  owing  to 
the  chemical  interaction  of  the  salt 
applied  with  the  potash  minerals  in 
the  soil.  This  makes  it  difficult  to 
ascribe  the  changes  in  a  crop  brought 
about  through  the  application  of  a  salt 
to  a  soil  on  which  the  crop  is  grow- 
ing, either  to  the  increased  concen- 
tration of  the  soil  solution  alone,  or 
to  the  increase  in  the  actual  potas- 
sium supply  in  the  soil  solution. 

Demonstration  Required. 

However,  we  cannot  well  question 
the  probability  of  a  far-reaching  im- 
portance attaching  to  the  determina- 
tion by  experiment  of  the  matters 
just  stated  and  such  determination 
may  affect  profoundly  our  current 
ideas  respecting  the  potash  fertilizer 
industry.  These  reflections  are  rein- 
forced by  two  other  facts,  as  follows: 

First — The  potash  fertilizers  made 
in  this  country  today  contain  from 
small  to  large  quantities  of  sodium 
salts,  and  usually  other  salts  besides. 

Second — Practically  all  soils  con- 
tain a  goodly  quantity  of  potassium 
minerals,  which  depend  for  the  avail- 
ability of  the  potassium  in  them,  not 
only  upon  organic  matter  and  the 
products  of  its  decomposition,  but 
also  upon  the  chemical  reactions 
which  take  place  in  the  soil  solution 
and  soil  system  when  soluble  salts 
are  introduced.  In  the  past,  we  have 
not  accorded  sufficient  importance  to 
the  latter,  by  neglecting,  under  field 
laboratory  conditions,  tie  study  of 
phenomena  induced  by  salts  in  soils. 


UNEVEN  GERMINATION  TESTS  IN 
MELELOTUS. 


We  have  been  notified  that,  for 
some  inexplicable  reason,  much  of 
the  best  appearing  Melilotus  Indica 
seed,  though  fully  developed,  shows  a 
very  low  germination  this  year.  In 
some  instances  as  low  as  28  per  cent. 
A  great  many  tests  show  germination 
ranging  from  30  per  cent  to  40  per 
cent  and  some  as  high  as  60  per  cent 
while  other  seed,  seemingly  no  bet- 
ter in  apperance  germinates  as  high 
as  99  per  cent  and  sometimes  better. 
It  would  appear  safer  to  growers  of 
cover  crops  under  these  conditions, 
get  assurance  that  the  seed  is  good 
or  try  it  out  for  themselves  before 
planting. 


Lodi  is  booming  along  with  her 
fruit  shipments.  Up  to  July  12,  2,085 
ears  were  shipped  East,  as  compared 
with  1,497  to  the  same  date  last  year. 


DOM-TESTED 

Your  Bond  of  Tire  Quality 

QUALITY  is  the  first  thing  to  consider  in  tires.    Buy  them  on 
the  basis  of  their  yield—  in  mileage— just  as  you  buy  seeds  on 
the  basis  of  their  yield — in  crops. 

Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord  Tires  and  Racine  Country  Road  Tires 
are  quality-bonded  by  the  Extra  Tests  to  which  they  are  subjected 
in  Racine  Rubber  Company  factories. 

Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord  Tires 

Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord  Tires  are  featured  by  the  Racine  Absorbing  Shock  Strip 
— an  extra  strip  of  blended  rubber,  welding  tread  and  carcass,  and  so  compounded 
that  it  completely  absorbs  the  jars  and  jolts  of  the  road.  They  are  mileage 
wonders — leaders  of  the  whole  cord  tire  field. 

Racine  Country  Road  Tires 

Racine  Country  Road  Tires— 5000-mile  guarantee  — are  specially  designed 
for  country  road  use.     They  are  rugged,  wear-resisting  tires  —  built  to  stand 


intry 
hard  knocks. 

Use  Racine  Extra  Tested  Tires  and  save  money. 

For  your  own  protection  be  certain  every 
Racine  Tire  you  buy  bears  the  name 


Racine  Rubber  Company 


Racine,  Wisconsin 


CINE 


SIMON 

A  Simon ds  buck  saw  cuts 
faster  and  with  less  effort 
Frames  are  rigid  and 
blades  the  keenest. 

Simonds  Manufacturing 
Company 

The  Saw  Makers  Since  1832 
Fitchburg,  Mass.         New  York 
Chicago  San  Francisco 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

Suilf  Fsyoecictf/yfor  California  Conditions'' 


■  Guar a 
*  ASM 

Write  J 

teg 


VIBRATOR 
SEPARATOR 


FARQU 

Guaranteed  by'Ttie  House  of  ARNOTT" 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder,  Spectpcations.  Prices  Etc. 


Past  the  Experimental  Stage 
Eleven  different  models.witn  or 
without  Engine.mounted  complete 
Ranging  in  Rice  prom 
4190.10*2175. 

All  Repair  Parte  Carried  ■ 


fgSafl ARNOTT  SlCO 

Ml<"uJ  I  BEAN  THRESHER  HEADQUARTERS 

(12-118  So.LosAnflelesa.U>sAiifteles? 
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FIELD  CROPS  BIGGER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

Field  crops  in  the  United  States  and  California  promise  the  produc- 
tion of  more  food  than  ever  before,  as  revealed  in  the  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  July  10,  based  on  conditions  of  July  L  J.  E. 
Rickards  is  the  chief  reporter  for  California  on  cereals.  E.  E.  Kaufman 
reports  on  potatoes,  beans  and  cotton. 

 BU8HEL8_PRODUCED  IN  1018  AND  FORECASTED  JULY  1  FOB  1019. 

I  1019  Forecast  I  1918  Yields 
 Crop  |  United  States  |   California   i    United  States  |  California 

Winter   wheat   |     839,000,000"  |  13.916.000~ I    ~558.449.000~]  7,590.000 

f-pnng  wheat  |      322.000.000  |    |     358.651.000  j   

Corn  (Indian)   |  2.815.000.000  |     2.500.000  |  2,582.814.000  |  2.975,000 

 I      231,000.000  |  31,646.548  |     256.375.000  |  34,320.000 

0*t»   I  1.403.000.000  |    5.712.000  |  1.538.359.000  |  6.600,000 

I  I 

K.ve    I     103,000.000  I    j       89.103.000  |   

K,«>    I       42.500.000  |    8.685.600  |       40.424.000  |  7.011.000 

White    potatoes   |      391.000,000  |  12.252.240  |     400.106.000  I  12.870,000 

Sweet    potatoes   |      102.000.000  |       908.000  |       86,334.000  |  1,020.000 

Cotton    (bales)   |        10.986.000  |       114,000  I        11.700,000  |  97,700* 

Hay    (tons)   |      116,000.000  |    4.530.480  |       75.459.000  |  2.970.000 

Bean?l  Slx  9tate8>   I   >  . .  ■  I    5.600.000  |       17.733.000  |  8.584,000 

Total,   except    hay   &  <-otton.|  6.248.500;000'|  81.180,388  |  5.928.348.000  I  79.970  000 
•Beam*  not  included. 

"Weather  during  June  was  favorable  for  harvesting  grain  and  curing 
hay,"  says  Mr.  Rickards.  "In  some  parts  of  the  State  a  few  days  of  dry- 
ing north  winds  did  some  damage  to  all  field  crops,  especially  cereals, 
though  the  latter,  except  corn,  had  been  benefited  and  filled  out  by  cool 
weather  during  the  early  part  of  June.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
irrigation  supply  is  exceedingly  low  in  some  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  and  there  can  be  no  hope  for  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
f  rops." 

Both  Indian  corn  and  wheat  in  the  U.  S.  will  exceed  all  records 
unless  unfavorable  conditions  arise  between  July  1  and  the  end  of  har- 
vest. Rice  is  planted  on  140,000  acres  this  year  as  against  108,000  last 
year.  Although  the  general  condition  is  favorable,  a  considerable  acre- 
age was  sown  so  late  that  it  may  not  mature.  Yolo  acreage  decreased, 
but  Colusa,  Glenn,  and  Butte  counties  increased.  Acreage  of  potatoes  in 
the  Delta  was  increased,  but  in  the  State  as  a  whole  it  has  decreased 
2,000  acres  from  the  total  of  93,000  last  year.  The  condition  of  hay  has 
dropped  one  point  since  a  month  ago,  and  another  drop  is  likely  due  to 
shortage  of  water  for  alfalfa.  Pastures  are  short,  but  stubble  grazing  is 
relieving  them.  The  area  planted  to  sugar  beets  this  year  is  about 
131,000  acres  as  compared  with  100,000  acres  harvested  in  1918. 
Owing  to  deficient  rainfall  in  March  and  April,  the  condition  of  the  crop 
is  only  75  per  cent  of  normal  as  against  a  ten-year  average  condition  of 
91  per  cent. 


A  dairyman  should  know — 
Which  is  the  most  profitable  cow  in 

the  herd  and  why; 

Which  is  the  poorest  cow  in  the 

herd  and  why; 


How  many  boarders  there  are  in 
the  herd; 

How  much  feed  each  cow  will  con- 
sume during  the  feeding  period; 

Which  is  the  best  and  cheapest  feed. 


TO  THIS  SALE  HANGS  A  TALE. 


Many  farmers  hesitate  to  go  into  the 
purebred  game  because  they  carry  the 
idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  big 
bank  roll  for  the  purchase  of  expen- 
sive foundation  stock,  and  for  expen- 
sive buildings,  equipment,  feed,  etc. 
But  here  is  a  true  story,  which  proves 
that  the  cheapest  can  be  developed 
into  the  best  and  that  brains  are  more 
necessary  than  bank  bills. 

At  the  recent  Moyer  National  Hol- 
Btein  sale  at  Philadelphia,  the  world's 
champion  butterfat  producer,  Rolo 
Mercena  DeKol,  was  sold  for  $26,000. 
She  was  developed  by  J.  B.  Hanmer, 
a  Canadian  farm  boy  only  22  years  old, 
who  was  severely  handicapped  by  lack 
of  capital  and  labor,  yet  he  persisted 
with  almost  unbelievable  tenactity  of 
purpose  until  he  reached  his  goal — a 
goal  which  other  men  with  unlimited 
capital  and  everything  in  their  favor 
have  failed  to  reach. 

Get  this:  Rolo  Mercena  De  Kol  was 
purchased  by  young  Hanmer  for  only 
$320,  and  he  then  gave  her  a  record  of 
51.93  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days.  Fur- 
thermore, her  sire,  was  purchased 
for  an  insignificant  sum,  was  consid- 
ered a  commonplace  bull,  and  was 
sold  to  the  butcher  before  any  of  his 
daughters  had  been  tested. 

Young  Hanmer  has  done  well  with 
other  low-priced  cows.  Last  fall  he 
purchased  the  3-year-old  heifer,  Alva 
Spofford,  for  $170,  and  gave  her  a  rec- 
ord of  30.33  pounds  of  fat,  which  is  the 
Canadian  record  for  that  age.  Then 
he  bought  her  dam,  Alva  Lassie,  with 
a  two-months-old  heifer  calf,  for  $280, 
and  made  a  record  of  25.34  pounds  of 
fat  without  any  preparation. 

What  young  Hanmer  has  done 
should  serve  as  an  inspiration  to  ev- 
ery dairy  farmer,  no  matter  how  badly 
handicapped  he  may  be.  It  shows 
what  can  be  accomplished  when  good 
judgment  is  backed  by  boundless  en- 
thusiasm, energy  and  persistence- 
Let's  go  out  in  the  barnyard  and 
look  over  the  cows.  Perhaps  there's 
a  diamond  in  the  rough  out  there — a 
future  world's  champion  cow,  simply 
waiting  for  the  chance  to  prove  her- 
self. Let's  give  the  cows  every  pos- 
sible chance  and  see  what  they  will  do. 


Treat  your  hogs  kindly.  It  is  not 
only  humane  in  principle  but  a  prac- 
tical policy.  Beating,  kicking,  and 
whipping  hogs  not  only  is  cruel  and 
unnecessary,  but  the  bruises  show  ou 
the  careass  and  many  otherwise  per- 


fect cuts  must  be  ruled  out  of  fancy 
grade  on  account  of  them.  Bloou 
scars  invisible  on  the  freshly  selected 
ham  often  come  out  distinctly  in  the 
process  of  smoking  and  thus  make  a 
second  grade  ham  out  of  what  should 
have  been  a  perfect  one. 


We  Manufacture.  Levelera  for  Any  Power  From  6  Hones  to  a  75  H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  dally,  and  working-  en  ground  too  tou«h  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being 
need  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con- 
tractors— saving  their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  fills  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

YOU  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600.  which  is  full  of  interesting  informatioa 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

F.  T.  BRILES, 
Southern  California  Agent, 
214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

12  Mechanic  Street,  DAVIS.  CAL. 


Dairymen  and  STOCKMEN  TAKE  NOTICE! 

A   Valuable   Demonstration  Plot 


Aggeler  A:  JVlusser  Seed  Co. 


have  a  demonstration  plot  in  the  1500  block  on  West  Sixteenth  St..  Los  Angeles. 
The  following  diagram  shows  what  may  now  be  seen  growing  there: 


CORN  AND  MILLET 

GRASSES 

SORGHUMS 

Red  Cob  Ensilage  Corn 

Para 

Dwarf  Broom 

Eureka  Ensilage  Corn 

Napier 

Tall  Broom 

Orange  Co.  ProlUle  Cora 

Napier 

Benedict  Forage 

Orange  Co.  Prollflc  Corn 

Napier 

Wonder  Forage 

Hickory  King  Corn 

Napier 

Wonder  Forage 

Pima  Com 

Napier 

Wonder  Forage 

m 

C 

a 

Pearl  Millet 

Guinea 

Wonder  Forage 

& 

Italian  Millet 

Guinea 

Jap.  Sugar  Cane  —  Sudan 

IBM 

Hog  MUIet 

►8 
> 

Cocksfoot — Wild  Rye 

g 

Jap.  Sngar  Cane  —  Kaoliangs 

M 

Whip-poor-will — Velvet  Bean 

» 

Fog  —  Paspalum  Dllatatum 

H 

Amber  Sorghum 

D 

p 

Red  Millet 

Billion  Dollar  Grass 

Silver  Tip  Sorghum 

O 

Japanese  Millet 

Rhodes 

Ribbon  Cane 

S 

Biloxi  Soy  Beans 

Natal  —  Sesame 

Honey  Sorghum 

Golden  Millet 

Bromus  Enennls 

Shallu 

Brown-top  Millet 

Merker 

Feterita 

Chinese  Millet 

Red  Top 

White  Mllo 

Indian  Millet 

Perennial  Rye 

Egyptian  Cora 

White  Wonder  MUIet 

Italian  Rye 

Schrock  Kaffir  Sorghum 

Large  Headed  MUIet 

Che  wings  Fescue 

Dwarf  Mllo 

PATH 

PATH 

PATH 

SMILO  GRASS 


Pennsylvania  Broad  Leaf  Tobacco 


TEFF  GRASS 

DWARF  SUNFLOWER 


All  persons  interested  in  this  demonstration  are  urgently  invited  to  visit  the  place  at  once.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  to  all  who  have  silos.  The  merits  of  each  sorghum  and  Indian  corn  is  plainly  indicated.  Millets  and 
grasses,  too,  may  be  seen  in  comparison.    It  is  a  very  valuable  demonstration. 

The  Wonder  Forage  Plant  excels  all  others  fully  two- fold,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Call  at  once  and  see 
it.  Drive  on  West  Sixteenth  street  to  the  fifteen  hundred  block;  or,  take  a  red  car,  marked  "Hill  &  West  16th  St." 
Be  sure  to  take  this  chart  with  you;  it  is  your  guide. 
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Cream  of  the  Dairy  Council  Speeches 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Peter  Piper,  in  picking  his  peck  of 
pickled  peaches,  did  no  better  job 
than  did  Manger  Sam  Greene  when 
he  picked  the  speakers  for  the  first 
annual  meeting  «f  the  California  Dairy 
Council.  Every  talk  was  filled  with 
magnetic  messages.  To  give  them 
all  would  require  a  book,  but  here  are 
a  few  facts  that  every  dairyman  ought 
to  know,  and  suggestions  that  will 
put  money  into  the  pocket  of  every 
farmed  who  heeds  them: 

The  dairy  situation  in  California  is 
critical.  Because  of  the  high  prices 
of  dairy  products  and  the  heavy  ad- 
vertising of  substitutes,  people  are 
using  as  little  dairy  products  as  pos- 
sible. 

In  San  Francisco  only  240,000  pints 
of  milk  are  being  used  daily,  while 
the  consumption  should  be  600,000 
pints  to  keep  the  people  in  proper 
health. 

Over  1,500,060  pounds  of  oleomar- 
garine are  now  being  consumed 
monthly  in  this  State  and  the  con- 
sumption is  Increasing  at  an  alarming 
rate.  In  Los  Angeles  and  suburbs 
over  600,000  pounds  are  used  each 
month. 


For  everything  said  in  favor  of  a 
substitute,  a  dozen  things  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  dairy  products.  Adver- 
tising should  not  be  confined  to  the 
names  and  brands  of  dairy  products, 
but  should  emphasize  their  food 
values. 

Wipe  out  the  orange,  prune,  or  al- 
most any  other  industry  and  the  world 
will  go  right  on,  but  not  so  with  the 
dairy  industry.  Take  away  cow's  milk 
and  not  more  than  one-half  of  the 
babies  can  be  raised. 

It  requires  60  readings  to  stencil  a 
message  on  a  man's  mind.  The  adver- 
tising of  dairy  products  must  be  per- 
sistent as  well  as  consistent. 

A  profit-sharing  plan  '  of  paying 
milkers  is  being  tried  out  on  some 
dairy  farms  with  most  encouraging 
results  so  far. 

There  are  no  longer  enough  for- 
eigners to  do  the  milking  in  Califor- 
nia. Young  American  boys  must 
take  their  places,  but  they  will  not  put 
up  with  the  treatment  given  Portu- 
guese and  Swiss.  It  is  up  to  dairy- 
men to  better  the  living  and  working 
conditions. 


The  young  American  would  rather 
use  a  milking  machine  than  milk  by 
hand.  Consequently,  this  change  from 
foreign  to  American  milkers  will  mean 
the  installing  of  many  new  outfits. 

Dairymen  themselves  are  largely  to 
blame  for  the  high  prices  being  paid 
milkers.  They  compete  with  each 
other  too  much;  they  try  to  get 
milkers  away  from  each  other  by  of- 
fering more  money.  Wages  and  con- 
ditions should  be  standardized. 

More  heifer  calves  should  be  raised. 
Arrangements  should  be  made  to  take 
them  from  sections  of  the  State  where 
they  cannot  be  raised  and  place  them 
in  sections  where  they  can  be  raised. 

Several  banks  in  this  State  will  not 
loan  money  to  dairymen  for  the  pur- 
chase of  dairy  cattle  unless  they  have 
purebred  bulls  or  will  buy  them  with 
part  of  the  money  loaned.  A  good 
rule  for  all  to  adopt. 

All  dairymen  are  urged  to  get  be- 
hind the  new  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture created  by  the  State  Legislature. 
In  all  probability  Dr.  J.  P.  Iverson 
will  have  charge  of  the  Division  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  which  will  super- 
vise the  dairy  industry.  A  better  se- 
lection could  hardly  be  made. 

The  new  feed  inspection  law,  which 
goes  into  effect  November  1,  will  be  a 
boon  to  dairymen.    Those  who  were 


working  for  this  bill  found  that  one 
feed  manufacturer  in  San  Francisco 
was  making  a  profit  of  $1,000  per 
month  from  ground  nut  shells  put. 
into  the  feeds  he  sold.  Poor  nut! 
He'll  get  his  due  pretty  soon. 

Cleanliness  will  increase  profits. 
Small-top  pails  are  most  essential  in 
producing  clean  milk.  In  one  dairy, 
when  regular  pails  were  used,  from 
60,000  to  4,000,000  bacteria  per  cubic 
centimeter  were  found  in  the  milk, 
and  under  the  same  conditions  but 
with  small-top  pails  there  were  only 
from  800  to  16,000.  Throw  out  the 
old-fashioned  paids. 

But  don't  stop  there.  Keep  the  ud- 
ders clipped;  clean  the  udders  and 
hind  parts  before  each  milking;  wash 
the  hands;  milk  the  first  few  streams 
onto  the  floor.  Cement  barns  and 
smooth  walls  are  secondary  to  the 
cleanliness  of  the  milker  and  the 
cows. 

The  dairy  barn  is  the  factory;  the 
cow  is  the  machine;  the  crops  air 
the  raw  material;  the  milk  is  the 
finished  product.  If  you  expect  to 
succeed  you  must  have  a  modern  fac- 
tory, the  best  of  raw  material  and  a 
most  efficient  machine.  The  volume 
of  business  and  the  expenses  regulate 
the  profit,  so  keep  a  cost  system  and 
know  where  you  are  at. 


Cut  the  Cost  with  Silage 


RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  you  need 
an  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo.  Mill 
feed  is  high  and  likely  to  remain 
so.  The  farmer  or  dairyman  who 
owns  a  silo  is  not  only  saving 
money  on  his  feed  bill,  but  is  get- 
ting one-fourth  more  milk  from 
his  cows  than  the.  man  who  has  to 
use  dry  feed  altogether. 

Summer  or  winter  you  will  find  this 
silo  a  profitable  investment.  It  maintains 
an  unfailing  supply  of  juicy,  succulent 
feed  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  No  other 
one  item  of  farm  equipment  will  return 
so  much  profit  on  the  money  invested. 

The  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 

will  make  your  farm  or  dairy  one  hun- 
dred per  cent  efficient.  It  eliminates  all 
waste  and  enables  you  to  produce  six  to 
eight  times  more  feed  per  acre  than  could 
be  raised  without  a  silo  to  preserve  it. 

The  choicest  California  Redwood  is  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  Ideal  Green 
Feed  Silo.   Tongue  and  groove  staves  of 

Cut  Oat  this  Coupon — Mail  It  Today 


selected  tank  stock  insure  a  perfectly 
joined,  airtight  container.  Heavy  round 
hoops  of  soft  steel,  set  30  inches  apart, 
bind  the  staves  into  a  rigid  circle.  Long 
cold-rolled  upset  threads,  provided  with 
heavy  hexagon  nuts  and  our  heavy  mal- 
leable iron  straight-pull  lugs,  permit 
easy  adjustment  and  add  to  the  life  of  the 
silo. 

Refrigerator  Doors 

The  doors  on  the  Ideal  are  of  the  re- 
frigerator type,  interchangeable,  and  held 
in  place  by  strong  oak  locking  bars.  No 
other  silo  has  doors  like  them.  They  fit 
in  the  frames  like  the  doors  of  a  safe  or 
a  refrigerator,  only  they  have  no  hinges. 
Three  points  of  contact  make  them  air- 
tight and  leakproof.  Inside  they  are  flush 
with  the  walls  of  silo,  thus  doing  away 
with  all  danger  of  air  pockets. 

Many  special  features  of  the  Ideal,  to- 
gether with  high-grade  material  and 
skilled  workmanship,  make  it  the  most 
perfect  silo  ever  built.  Our  silo  catalog, 
giving  full  particulars  and  prices,  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 


Water  Brings  Wealth 

It  is  just  as  foolish  to  try  to  get  along 
without  a  water  tank  as  it  is  to  do  with- 
out a  kitchen  stove.  A  Pacific  Redwood 
Tank  will  provide  water  for  all  your 
needs — for  your  household  as  well  as  your 
stock.  Used  for  irrigation  purposes,  it 
will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over 
through  increased  production. 

Pacific  Redwood  Tanks  are  equipped 
with  patent  non-shrinking  system,  which 
absolutely  prevents  leakage.  Let  us  teli 
you  more  about  them. 

We  also  manufacture  Pacific  Wood 
Stave  Pipe,  in  various  sizes,  for  every  pur- 
pose.   Ask  for  our  pipe  catalog. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 
15  Pine  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
911  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
LOS  ANGELES. 


Send  me  descriptive  matter  and  complete 
information.  Silos  —  Tanks  —  Wood  Pipe — 
(Check  the  one  in  which  you  are  interested) . 

Address 


Name 
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Great  Endurance  of 
the  Ajax  Road  King 

Confidence  with  which  farmers  keep  on  using  the  Ajax 
Road  King,  we  regard  as  the  supreme  tribute  to  Ajax 
endurance. 

The  Road  King  is  as  good  as  it  h>oks — and  note  how 
its  massive  tread  is  braced  on  both  sides  by  Ajax 
Shoulders  of  Strength. 

More  Tread  On  The  Road 

This  exclusive  Ajax  feature  is  the  buttress  principle 
applied  to  tire  construction.  Shoulders  of  Strength 
buttress  the  Road  King  tread  —  give  a  wider  wearing 
surface — more  tread  on  the  road. 

No  stronger  endorsement  of  Ajax  Tires  can  be  cited 
than  the  fact  that  they  are  97  %  Owner's  Choice.  This 
means  that  Ajax  Tires  are  never  forced  on  users  when 
they  buy  their  cars.  Instead,  this  big  percentage  is 
singled  out  to  replace  other  tires  originally  on  the  cars. 

Buy  Ajax  Tires,  Ajax  Tubes,  and  Ajax  H.  Q.  Tire  Ac- 
cessories from  your  nearest  Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot. 

Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  In  Writing  5000  Miles 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York 

Factories  :  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 


PUMPS -ENGINES-  PUMPS 


Pyramid  Pump*. 


Centrifugal  Pumps. 


Hercules  Gas  Engines — IVi  to  12  H.  P. 
WE  CARRY  A  STOCK  OF  PUMPS  FOB  EVERY  SERVICE  AND  USB. 
For  Irrigation — Power.  Belt,  Electricity.  Air.  Vacuum,  Ship,  Spray,  Wine.  Oil,  Mines, 
Steam,  Water  Works,  Wind  Mills.  Road  Sprinkling.  Rams.  Hand.  Deep,  and  Shallow  Well 
Pumps.  Gould's  Celebrated  Triplex  Pumps.    W.  A  L.  Pneumatic  Water  Supply  Systems, 
Pipe,  Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods,  Tanks,  Gasoline  Engines.     Catalogue  mailed  f*ee. 

WOODIX  A  LITTLE,  PUMP  HOUSE,  33  FREMONT  STREET,  SAM  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

department  an  exchange  of  their  experiences  and  troubles  tn"  | 


BIG  GRAIN  WITH  LITTLE  BAIN. 

A  time  when  some  of  our  grain 
growers  are  still  smarting  under  the 
loss  of  crops,  due  to  late  planting  or 
incomplete  preparation  of  the  seed 
bed,  may  be  most  opportune  to  re- 
mind them  by  relation  of  actual  expe- 
rience that  such  loss  could  in  many 
cases  have  been  avoided. 

We  were  driving  among  the  foot- 
hills of  Yuba  county  wondering  why 
so  many  fields  were  uncultivated,  cov- 
ered with  a  short  thin  growth  of 
weeds  that  reminded  one  of  the  last 
hairs  on  a  florid  man's  bald  pate. 

Across  the  road  from  an  empire  of 
such  waste  land  was  the  finest  wheat 
field  we  saw  on  our  trip  in  the  foot- 
hills— the  same  land,  the  same  rain- 
fall, the  same  sunshine,  and  for  20 
years  previous,  about  the  same  crop 
as  distressed  the  uncultivated  fields. 
The  crop  belonged  to  E.  E.  Kuster. 

It  was  May  12.  The  wheat  in  many 
parts  of  the  field  was  even  with  the 
writer's  chin — over  five  feet  tall. 
There  was  a  fine  stand  and  the  heads 
averaged  about  three  inches  long. 
Kernels  were  in  the  heavy  milk  and 
dough  stage  so  there  was  pretty  good 
chance  for  them  to  finish  plump  and 
heavy,  although  many  of  the  leaves 
were  rusted. 

We  turned  in  to  ask  Mr.  Kuster  why 
it  was  in  such  good  shape  in  such  an 
apparently  thirsty  land.  Significantly, 
we  passed  a  big  tractor  with  imple- 
ments near  the  house. 

That  tractor  had  enabled  him  to 
plow  in  the  middle  of  April,  1918, 
after  the  last  rain,  seven  inches  deep, 
and  to  disk  the  land  before  it  dried 
out.  While  the  late  plowing  may 
have  permitted  a  great  loss  of  winter 
rain  by  surface  runoff,  it  was  cer- 
tainly better  to  get  it  done  in  a  few 
days  1n  April  than  to  leave  the  field 
to  bake  all  summer.  At  that  season, 
however,  a  few  days'  delay  after 
plowing  would  have  dried  out  the 
clods  so  that  they  could  not  have  been 
made  useful  as  a  mulch  during  the 
summer.  Again  the  tractor  ran  over 
the  field,  this  time  pulling  thirty-four 
feet  of  single  disks  angled  to  the  limit 
and  weighted  so  they  cut  into  that 
soil  almost  to  the  spools.  It  didn't 
take  a  lot  of  time  to  do  both  the  plow- 
ing and  the  harrowing,  nor  a  lot  of 
men  nor  a  lot  of  grain  feed  to  get  this 
big  job  done  pronto.  The  winter's 
moisture  was  pretty  well  held  below 
that  disk  mulch  all  through  the  sum- 
mer. 

In  the  middle  of  last  October,  be- 
fore any  rain  came,  Mr.  Kuster 
disked  it  again,  broadcasted  about  90 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre  and  harrowed 
it  with  the  tractor  and  without  delay. 
Without  such  a  large  unit  of  power 
under  control  of  one  man,  the  job 
might  have  looked  too  big  to  tackle. 


NO  HORSES  NEEDED  FOR  LAST 
ROUND  IN  ORCHARD  PLOWING. 

One  man  on  the  tractor  and  one  on 
the  plow  can  cut  out  between  the 
trees  clean  with  the  Knapp  power- 
lift  disk  plow,  to  which  is  hitched  a 
twelve-inch  walking  plow,  as  sug- 
gested by  H.  G.  Knapp  himself.  His 
power-lift  plow  is  so  designed  that 
the  outside  disk  runs  almost  in  the 
center  mark  of  the  wheel.  In  cut- 
ing  away  from  trees  the  distance  be- 
tween plow  disk  and  tree  is  only  a 
trifle  more  than  the  distance  the  hub 
extends  plus  whatever  margin  of 
safety  is  desired  to  avoid  barking  the 
tree.  With  ordinary  care  on  account 
of  the  steady  pull  of  a  tractor,  the 
tractor  plow  takes  away  dirt  within 
seven  inches  of  the  tree.  Allowing 
ten  inches  of  tree  width  and  seven 
inches  on  the  other  side,  it  leaves  a 
strip  24  inches  wide.  By  hooking  the 
twelve-inch  plow  on  the  last  round, 
a  man  can  clean  out  this  entire  strip. 


NHKAT    TRACTOR  CROSSING 
CONTINENT  "A-FOOT." 


A  Whe.at  tractor,  made  by  the  Hes- 
sion  Tiller  and  Tractor  Corporatioa-of 
Buffalo,  New  York,  is  now  on  its  way 


from  New  York  to  Los  Angeles  under 
its  own  power.  The  trip  started  at 
New  York  City,  May  29th,  following 
a  send-off  luncheon  at  the  Automobile 
Club  of  America,  after  which  a 
short  field  demonstration  was  given. 
Speakers  at  the  luncheon  were  L.  B. 
Cravath,  General  Manager  of  the  Hes- 
sion  Company,  and  James  Oliver,  Vice- 
President  of  Oliver  Chilled  Plow 
Works. 

One  object  of  the  trip  is  to  empha- 
size the  possibility  of  using  tractors 
for  road  transportation.  The  tractor 
is  equipped  with  road  wheels  and 
solid  tires.  Regular  tractor  wheels 
are  carried  and  will  be  used  for  field 
demonstrations  and  also  for  demon- 
strating the  quick  changing  possibil- 
ities. The  tractor  wheels  and  the 
three-bottom  plow  are  carried  on  a 
trailer  which  is  pulled  by  the  tractor. 


POWER  DEVELOPMENTS. 


The  Willows  district  is  developing 
considerable  water  according  to  re- 
ports of  pump  installers  and  pump 
manufacturers.  One  of  the  latest  se- 
ries of  installations  are  the  four 
pumping  plants  on  the  Culver  ranch. 
Four  Layne  &  Bowler  pumps  are 
throwing  an  average  of  2,000  gallons 
per  minute  and  are  furnishing  water 
for  more  than  1,200  acres  of  rice.  The 
pumps  are  the  18-inch  type  and  are 
lifting  from  depths  of  50  feet  The 
installation  of  an  18-inch  Layne  & 
Bowler  pump  has  also  been  completed 
for  John  Rosenfeld's  Sons  and  is  con- 
sidered the  best  running  pump  in  the 
valley,  according  to  observers.  This 
pump  is  delivering  over  2,000  gallons 
of  water  from  a  510  foot  well  on  the 
Eucalyptus  Farm,  leased  by  John 
Rosenfeld's  Sons  to  Christensen  & 
Burmester.  The  latter  are  well-known 
rice  growers  in  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley and  are  well  pleased  with  their 
pumping  plant. 

Samuel  Russell,  Jr.,  of  Philadel- 
phia, representing  the  Crocker- 
Wheeler  Co.,  manufacturers  of  elec- 
tric motors  and  generators,  is  in  Cali- 
fornia aiding  the  local  district  man- 
ager, C.  E.  Ingalls,  in  laying  plans  to 
handle  the  demand  for  motors  for  ir- 
rigation and  other  purposes.  • 

The  Avery  Co.  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
has  just  shipped  seven  of  their  5-10 
h.p.  tractors  to  Japan,  along  with 
two  of  the  one-man  grain-and-rice 
threshers  which  are  built  to  be  run 
by  the  small  tractors.  The  threshers 
have  22-inch  cylinders,  32-inch  sep- 
arators, weigh  2200  pounds,  require 
8  horsepower  to  run  them,  thresh  30 
to  50  bushels  of  wheat  per  hour,  and 
proportionate  amounts  of  other  grains 
and  rice. 

"Having  used  a  Cleveland  tractor 
in  service  overseas,  and  seeing  many 
others  in  use  with  the  Engineers' 
Division  in  France,  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  is  just  what  I  need 
for  use  in  my  orchard  in  California, 
as  soon  as  I  receive  my  discharge  from 
the  army,"  writes  Chas.  E.  Carter  of 
Antelope  Valley,  Los  Angeles  county. 


WITTE  Engines 


2  to  30  H.  P. 

Built  Better — Cost  less  to  operate  and  to  own 
— Easy  to  understand — Few  working-  parts — 
Strongly  built — Every  part  guaranteed  against 
defect  during  the  life  of  the  engine.  Built 
from  standardized  metal  patterns.  Every  part 
interchangeable  and  easily  replaced  by  oper- 
ator. Ask  us  for  prices  on  all  sixes.  Sta- 
tionary, Portable  or  Saw-Rig  Outfits. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

139  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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MOTOR   CAR  ROLLER  BEARINGS 
EXPANSION. 


The  present  rate  of  increase  in 
automobile  and  motor  truck  produc- 
tion, as  well  as  the  certain  growth  of 
the  farm  tractor  and  implement  in- 
dustries have  served  notice  on  the 
Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co.  that  even 
their  increased  facilities  at  Canton, 
Ohio,  where  they  are  employing  over 
3,500  people,  will  not  long  enable  them 
to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  their 
tapered  roller  bearings.  They  have, 
therefore  bought  land  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  ordered  machinery  for  an 
additional  factory  to  employ  1,000  ad- 
ditional persons  and  to  include  at  the 
start  one  building  600x300  feet  and 
two  buildings  60x150  and  80x120.  This 
new  factory  is  being  built  with  a  view 
to  periodical  enlargement  without  dis- 
arranging the  economical  handling  of 
their  work.  The  new  plant  will  cost 
over  11,500,000. 

SECOND-HAND  LUBRICATING  OIL. 


To  the  Editor:  To  what  use  can  oil 
be  put  after  taking  it  out  of  a  tractor 
crank  case?  Could  it  be  used  in  mak- 
ing soap? — S.  E.  J.,  Hollister. 

It  can  be  used  on  exposed  gears  of 
any  machinery  where  soft  lubrication 
would  be  desirable,  but  we  do  not 
know  of  any  other  uses.  Some  people 
warm  it  and  strain  all  but  the  last 
pint  or  so  through  several  thicknesses 
of  cheesecloth  and  use  it  again  in  the 
crankcase;  but  this  is  doubtful  econ- 
omy. 


FARMERS  INCREASE  PROFITS  BY 
SHARING  THEM. 


In  the  manufacturing  world,  em- 
ployers are  one  by  one  showing  sub- 
stantial recognition  that  by  giving 
their  workers  a  voice  ih  the  manage- 
ment and  a  share  in  the  profits, 
enough  more  work  is  done  and  with 
a  spirit  so  much  better  that  it  really 
does  not  handicap  the  industry,  but 
gives  it  a  boost.  One  of  the  biggest 
events  in  this  line  which  has  recently 
been  accomplished  is  the  election  by 
ovef  28,000  employees  in  nineteen 
plants  of  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  to  accept  the  "Harvester  Indus- 
trial Council  Plan."  It  provides  for 
election  by  secret  ballot  of  employees' 
representatives  to  a  "Works  Council" 
for  each  plant  and  a  "General  Coun- 
cil" to  consider  the  complaints  and 
suggestions  of  individual  workmen 
and  to  recommend  officially  to  the 
company  management  whatever  seems 
desirable  in  the  way  of  wages,  work- 
ing conditions,  improvements,  etc. 
Other  large  plants  have  adopted  ways 
of  sharing  profits  directly  with  their 
employees  and  getting  the  benefit  of 
their  suggestions  as  well  as  their 
added  interest. 

Applies  to  Farmers  Too. 

Now,  this  policy  which  is  becoming 
quite  generally  recognized  by  big  bus- 
iness men  is  applicable  to  farmers 
also.  It  tends  to  solve  the  most  per- 
plexing labor  problem  in  rural  life. 
A  man  with  a  financial  interest  in  the 
crop  and  with  at  least  a  considerate 
hearing  for  his  suggestions  is  not  in 
so  much  of  a  hurry  to  migrate,  and  he 
does  not  loaf  on  the  job.  Men  with 
families  are  attracted  to  such  propo- 
sitions, and  they  are  generally  the 
steadiest  kind  of  help. 

Irrigators  Get  Share  of  Crop. 

A  well-known  rice  grower,  S.  M. 
Joslin,  of  Placer  county,  gave  us  a 
pointed  lesson  recently.  He,  like 
many  others,  is  giving  a  bunch  of  Ko- 
reans ten  per  cent  of  his  rice  crop  in 
return  for  their  watchfulness  and 
labor  in  irrigation  and  harvest. 

"If  I  paid  them  wages,  they  would 
quit  on  the  hour,  and  if  a  levee  should 
break  at  night  I  might  lose  big  money 
before  they  would  move  to  save  it," 
says  he.  "I  would  have  to  pay  them 
$4.25  per  day  of  nine  hours,  and  fur- 
nish a  cook  besides  paying  the  head 
man  $150  per  month. 

"Under  our  crop-sharing  agreement, 
it  is  seldom  during  the  summer  that 
a  man  is  not  out  on  the  levees  day 
and  night.  They  shovel  up  low  places 
on  the  levees,  set  the  irrigation  boxes, 
do  all  the  irrigating,  pull  the  water- 
grass,  drain  the  fields,  and  help  dur- 
ing harvest.   They  cut  by  hand  the  nar- 


row parts  of  checks  where  binders  do 
not  work  or  low  parts  which  do  not 
drain  well.  One  of  them  came  to  me 
today  wanting  seed  rice  to  sow  by 
hand  where  he  thought  a  strip  had 
been  washed  out.  They  sow  places 
by  hand  which  have  been  missed  or 
scraped  off.  Altogether,  I  figure  that 
they  will  grow  a  ten  per  cent  greater 
crop  than  I  could  grow  by  hired  labor, 
and  thus  the  irrigation  will  cost  me 
nothing.  They  can  be  depended  on  to 
take  an  interest  in  my  crop." 

Another  well-known  grower  of  large 
acreages  of  rice  has  other  interests 
which  would  prevent  continual  per- 
sonal supervision.  He  hires  none  but 
Americans  and  so  soon  as  they  show 
ability  to  use  their  heads  and  hearts 
as  well  as  their  hands  on  the  rice 
crop,  they  are  given  charge  of  certain 
acreages  and  a  share  in  the  crop  addi- 
tional to  their  wages.  We  saw  him 
hire  a  man  for  stipulated  pay.  After- 
ward, he  told  us  that  this  man  would 
be  given  a  share  of  what  he  pro- 
duces, but  the  man  does  not  yet  know 
it.  This  rancher  has  proved  his  sys- 
tem of  profitable  profit-sharing  by 
several  seasons'  experience. 


the  United  States. 


A  money-maker  and  hard  work  saver  for  land  clearers  and  wood-cutting 
contractors.  One  man  can  move  it  from  cut  to  cut.  Simple  and  reliable. 
Hundreds  in  use  all  over  the  U.  S.  When  not  in  use  for  wood  cutting,  the  4  H.  P.  motor  will 
run  mills,  feed  mills,  feed  cutters,  pump,,  etc.  dtlloeri„  ^  oc„ 

" 'Mj  IVadt  Smvj  ii  culling  vofd  ftr  Utt  than  3  (mil  100  point*  throughout 

a  ttrj." — f.  J.'WiUumt.  Burnt,  On. 
"  I  haw  taw  id  through  fivt  fatl  ulidnak  Ugi  at  tht  rait  u 

of  on*  foot  a  minutt.   — N.  P.  Mjtrt,  Latin,  Calif.) 

America  must  burn  more 
wood  for  fuel.    One  Wade 
will  do  10  men's  work  at 
one-tenth  the  cost  Write 
for  free  Book,  "How  Dan 
Ross  cuts  40  cords 
a  day,"  full  de- 
tails and  spec- 
ial price. 


MOLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 


Saves  l^Meirand  5Horses  Per  Farm 


Through  the  most  comprehensive  tractor  survey 
yet  attempted,  we  have  found  by  figures  from  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  owners — not  by  guess  work — that 
the  Moline-Universal  actually  saves  an  average  of 
one  and  one-third  men  and  five  horses  per  farm. 

Over  200  farmers  in  37  states  from  Main  to  Cal- 
ifornia and  North  Dakota  to  Texas  were  closely 
questioned,  and  their  farms  ranged  in  size  from  40 
to  800  acres.  Every  one  of  the  Moline-Universal 
owners  whose  data  forms  a  basis  for  these  conclu- 
sions was  selected  at  random  from  our  list  of  owners, 
so  that  these  results  are  average— not  exceptional. 

That  the  Moline  is  really  a  Universal  Tractor 
and  fits  any  size  farm  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  the 
farms  reporting  ranged  in  size  as  follows:  8%,  100 
acres  and  under;  37%,  100  acres  to  200  acres;  21%, 
from  200  to  300  acres;  13%,  from  300  to  400  acres, 
and  19%  above  400  acres.  In  their  report  76% 
agreed  that  they  could  use  the  Moline-Universal 
wherever  they  used  horses,  and  83%  said  they  could 


do  better  work — and  thereby  make  more  money. 

Owners  are  positive  in  their  statement  that  the 
Moline-Universal  is  a  good  investment,  and  73% 
of  the  Moline  owners  state  that  they  wouldn't  farm 
again  without  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor, while  the 
rest  say  that  they  would  dislike  to  go  back  to  horses. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "Can  you  operate  and 
maintain  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  for  what  it 
would  cost  you  to  keep  three  or  four  horses>" 
Ninety-two  per  cent  replied  "yes."  Many  reported 
they  could  do  so  for  less. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  complete  report,  but 
surely  these  figures  must  convince  farmers  and 
business  men  who  believe  in  facts  instead  of  theory 
that  the  Moline  System  of  Power  Farming  is  the 
most  economical  and  efficient,  and  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  thousands  of  Moline  Power  Farmers  are 
making  more  money  with  less  hard  work.  Com- 
plete report  of  this  tractor  investigation  will  be 
gladly  furnished  on  request. 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


PLOWING  CULTIVATING 
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Rubbing  Elbows  with  Other  Breeders 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Preni  by  Thog.  F.  McConuell.) 


Anderson  Expanding. 

Frank  B.  Anderson,  erstwhile  news- 
paper man  but  now  breeder  of  blue- 
ribbon  Berkshlres  in  the  Natomas 
district  north  of  Sacramento,  has 
achieved  success  in  the  face  of  almost 
unsurmountable  difficulties.  Others 
have  succeeded  on  larger  acreages 
but  they  had  great  resources  behind 
them.  Mr.  Anderson  has  succeeded 
largely  through  his  own  individual  ef- 
fort under  circumstances  that  would 
have  forced  nine  out  of  ten  to  give 
up.  He  has  developed  a  nice  alfalfa 
farm  on  which  is  found  a  beautiful 
herd  of  Berkshires— the  blue-blooded, 
stretchy,  arch-backed,  deep-sided 
kind  that  look  good  anyway  or  any- 
where you  find  them. 

To  make  Berkshire  raising  a 
greater  success;  to  grow  the  young- 
sters as  rapidly  as  possible  and  give 
them  plenty  of  bone  and  muscle-build- 
ing food,  Mr.  Anderson  has  started  a 
dairy  so  that  he  will  have  skimmilk 
and  buttermilk.  He  finds  that  noth- 
ing will  quite  take  the  place  of  these 
feeds  for  growing  young  pigs. 

Ayrshires  at  Korabel  Farms. 

This  herd  of  blue-blooded  registered 
cattle,  located  on  the  hills  and  rolling 
land  at  Valley  Ford,  Sonoma  county, 
could  not  be  placed  in  a  better  sec- 
tion, as  it  is  there  possible  to  grow 
all  kinds  of  grains  and  grasses  which 
give  the  best  results  for  milk  produc- 
tion. 

There  are  60  head  of  registered  Ayr- 
shires in  this  herd,  owned  by  the  Le 
Baron  Estate  Co.,  and  under  the 
management  of  Wm.  F.  Owens  they 
are  showing  wonderful  results.  This 
is  due  largely  to  modern  methods  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Owens,  who  has  dem- 
onstrated that  Indian  corn  can  be 
grown  in  abundance  for  silage.  Also, 
all  hay  is  run  through  feed  cutters 
and  blown  into  the  barns.  In  this 
way  double  the  quantity  is  stored  and 
the  hay  is  eaten  better.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Owens  claims  that  barley  cut  for  hay 
at  the  proper  stage  and  put  into  the 
barn  at  the  right  time  is  much  liked 
by  the  cattle  and  produces  a  good 
flow  of  milk  with  entire  elimination  of 
any  trouble  from  the  beards. 

Bambonillets  at  Spears'. 

An  aged  ewe  that  raises  a  pair  of 
sood  twin  lambs  is  certainly  doing 
something  to  bring  down  the  H.  C.  L., 
but  when  she  also  clips  a  fleece  of 
365  days'  growth  that  weighs  24 
pounds,  she  deserves  special  mention. 
This  ewe,  however,  is  not  the  only 
one  that  is  doing  well  at  the  E.  C. 
Spear  Estate  ranch,  St.  Helena,  as 
8  yearling  ewes  averaged  13  pounds 
14  ounces  each  for  an  8  months' 
growth.  Such  animals  are  very  profit- 
able when  the  price  of  wool  is  around 
ihe  half-dollar  mark. 

Mrs.  Spear  and  her  son  have  most 
of  the  ranch  in  full-bearing  prune 
trees,  and  at  some  seasons  of  the  year 
this  orchard  furnishes  pasture  for 
their  Rambouillet  sheep.  One  piece 
in  French  prunes  had  never  done  very 
well  under  ordinary  methods  of  cul- 
tivation, but  when  seeded  down  to 
rye  grass,  alsike  clover  and  alfalfa, 
and  pastured  except  during  a  short 


has  produced 
There  is  an 
sub-irrigation 


BATE  I.ABOK 
Itv  USING  HOLSTEIN8 
Whatever  the  amount 
of  milk  or  butterfat 
you  wish  to  produce,  is 
it  not  better  policy  to 
use  large  yield  cows 
than  to  feed  and  shelter  the  iieceHNanly 
greater  number  of  small  yield  cows. 

Use  Holsteins  and  you  save  labor,  feed, 
stableroom,  equipment  and  risk.  They  are 
always  healthy  and  ready  for  work. 

Choose  cows  according-  to  their  capacity 
for  converting  coarse  feed  into  milk.  That 
is  the  function  of  a  dairy  cow  and  that  is 
where  the  big  Black  and  White  Holstein 
excels. 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holsteln-Krleslan  Assn.  of  America 
Box  141  BRATTLKIIOBO,  VT. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
■and   bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

It.   D.  "A."  Box  487. 
Two  mllea  oat  North  Plrnt  Street. 


period  at  harvest  time, 
better  crops  of  prunes 
unusual   condition  of 
existing  that  makes  this  practice  not 
only  possible  but  actually  beneficial 
to  the  trees. 

Yorkshires  at  Calistoga. 
This  means  the  A.  L.  Tubbs  Co., 
with  a  beautiful  ranch  about  _•  miles 
from  town  on  the  Lake  county  road. 
Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the 
breed  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  to  be 
found  here,  and  Montelena  Prince  2nd 
is  a  wonderful  hog,  both  as  to  con- 
formation and  size.  He  looks  as 
though  it  would  be  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter to  make  him  weigh  1,000  pounds 
or  better. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  this 
breed  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  they 
are  white  hogs  of  large  size  and  ex- 
treme length,  with  very  strong  arched 
backs,  deep  sides,  compact  firm  flesh, 
and  furnish  a  very  fine  quality  of 
pork  and  bacon.  They  are  an  active 
breed;  they  farrow  very  large  litters 
and  the  sows  are  good  mothers. 
Innisfail  Dairy  Shorthorns 
Dairy  or  Milking  Shorthorns,  or 
Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  are  found  in  all 
their  glory  at  Innisfail  Farm,  Suisun, 
owned  by  Alexander  and  Kellogg. 

From  the  young  calves  up  to  the 
aged  matrons  and  bulls  are  found  the 
very  highest  types  of  this  great  breed. 
The  three  herd  sires,  Glenside  Royal, 
Kelmscott  Viscount  19th  and  West- 
ward Ho,  are  all  of  the  type  desired 
and  strong  in  the  blood  lines  of  the 
milking  strain.  Among  the  matrons 
Rose  of  Fairfield  2nd  is  a  beautiful 
individual;  Imp.  Lady  Beatrice,  seem- 
ingly somewhat  beefy  but  milking  40 
pounds  per  day;  Belleview  Daisy,  a 
large  red  cow  with  a  very  straight 
top,  looks  good,  and  there  are  others 
too  numerous  to  mention.  However, 
Greenhill  Caroline,  with  a  3-year-old 
yearly  production  of  11,636  pounds 
milk  and  429.5  pounds  fat,  holds  the 
record  for  the  breed  at  that  age  and 
should  not  be  left  out  of  the  mention. 

When  all  improvements  have  been 
made  that  are  planned  this  ranch, 
located  on  Grisley  Island,  will  be  a 
veritable  Paradise  for  the  Dairy  Short- 
horn. Alfalfa,  corn  and  sorghum  for 
silage,  root  crops,  oats,  peas — in  fact, 
almost  everything  that  has  ever  been 
grown  for  cattle  feed  flourishes  here. 


Monro 
Perfect  Silo 

Ends  your  silo  troubles.  Stays  round. 
Stays  tight  —  wet  or  dry.  Easy  to 
build.  Absolutely  smooth  inside.  No 
hoops  or  bolts  to  need  adjusting  or 
rust  away.  No  upkeep  cost.  Easy  to 
take  apart  and  remove.  Quickly  and 
cheaply  enlarged  or  reduced. 

Write  for  booklet  B 

THE  LEWIS  CO. 

Dept.  "C" 
1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

LIVB  DEALERS  WANTED. 


250  -  Spring  Pigs  -  250 

That  have  been  mated  with  extreme  care  and  properly  raised  and  fed. 
The  big,  tall,  rangey,  high-backed,  big-framed  kind  that  can  carry  an 
awful  load  of  pork  and  walk  off  with  it.  We  have  on  our  Orland  ranch, 
the  Bires  and  dams  of  the  $1100  sow  and  $1000  boar  recently  sold  at  San 

Jose  sale. 

WHEN  YOU  NEED  GOOD  DUROCS — WRITE  US 

P.  Do  Burr  Company 

H'.l'>  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fraiuisio 


GOLDEN  STATE  HERD 

Modesto,  California 

Offers  for  sale 

HOLSTEIN  BULL  CALF — Golden  State  Rag  Apple  Korndyke 

Born  March  15,  1919 

Sired  by  a  son  of  Adirondac  Wietske  Dairy  Maid.  Butter,  7 
days,  41.013  lbs. ;  milk  831.7  lbs.  Butter,  30  days,  158.30  lbs. ;  milk 
3584.1  lbs.  Calf's  dam  is  a  22-lb.  cow,  sired  by  a  son  "of  Ignaro 
De  Kol.   This  calf  is  well  grown  and  a  good  individual. 

£.  K.  KELLER  AN,  Route  1,  Box  248,  Modesto,  Calif. 


HAVE  SOME  NICE  YOUNG  BLLLS 

Sired  by  SIR  VEEMAN  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC 
and  from  A.  R.  0.  dams  for  sale. 
ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE  POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 
R.  F.  GUERIN,  Visalia,  Calif. 


"Money-Maker"  Cutters 

Reduce  Your  Silo-filling  Costs 


These  are  the  best  all  around  silage  cutters  made.  They  have  a  shock- 
proof  cushion  drive  protecting  the  machine;  auxiliary  feed  roll  for 
feeding  uncut  bundles  of  corn  from  the  wagon;  springless  compression 
force  feed  rolls;  angle  steel  frame,  plate  steel  housing,  solid  base— free 
from  vibration.  These  are  essential  features  for  successful  cutting. 
All  machines  ought  to  have  them— few  do. 

Safe 
Silage 
Cutters 

Light  running.  Cuts  dry  feed.  Fills  any 
silo.  Will  make  you  real  money. 

Chas.  K.  Spaulding  Logging  Co. 


Pacific  Coast  DWrHatMi 
Salem, 

Oregon  _^*% 
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Humboldt  Dairying  Methods 

(Written  (or  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


"You  can  preach  fall  freshening  all 
you  want  to,"  said  Hon.  F.  J.  Cum- 
ming8  of  Ferndale,  at  the  recent  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  California  Dairy 
Council,  "but  it  doesn't  work  with  us 
up  in  Humboldt  county.  We  want  our 
cows  dry  during  the  winter  months 
because  the  weather  is  then  too  rough 
for  milking." 

Humboldt  county  is  a  little  empire 
by  itself,  and  the  greatest  dairying 
empire  in  the  United  States,  having 
more  cows  to  the  square  mile  than 
any  other  section.  Also,  the  dairy- 
men have  made  greater  progress  than 
those  in  other  parts  of  California,  and 
Mr.  Cummings  particularly  empha- 
sized the  liberal  feeding  of  dry  cows 
to  put  them  in  good  condition  for 
calving  and  for  a  subsequent  period 
of  heavy  milk  production. 

Quite  a  little  barley  is  fed,  and  it 
has  been  found  that  barley  has  no 
tendency  to  decrease  the  flow  of  milk. 
For  succulent  feed,  silos  are  gradu- 
ally finding  a  place,  but  at  present  the 


chief  feed  during  the  months  when 
grass  is  short  is  root  crops;  in  fact, 
there  is  no  other  section  of  the  United 
States  where  root  crops  are  so  exten- 
sively used  for  dairy  cattle  as  Hum- 
boldt county.  Carrots  are  fed  heavily 
in  the  fall  and  early  winter — often 
150  to  175  lbs.  per  cow  daily,  and  later 
in  the  season  similar  quantities  of 
beets  are  used. 

W.  A.  Beer,  secretary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  at  Areata,  said  that 
a  large  number  of  milking  machines 
are  being  used  in  Humboldt  county. 
Some  have  been  in  operation  two  years 
or  longer  and  are  giving  good  satis- 
faction, although  they  are  generally 
operated  by  the  owners  with  one  or 
two  men  following  to  take  care  of  the 
milk.  Over  100  new  machines  were 
installed  in  the  county  last  year,  milk- 
ing 6,000  cows  and  supplanting  nearly 
200  men.  "The  milking  machine  is 
all  right,"  declares  Mr.  Beer.  "Keep 
it  in  a  sanitary  condition  and  you  will 
get  good  results." 


IUG  IMPORTATION  OF  AYRSHIRE S. 

The  largest  express  shipment  of 
registered  Ayrshires  ever  brought  into 
the  United  States  from  Canada  was 
unloaded  at  Auburn,  California,  last 
Saturday.  It  consisted  of  90  head, 
purchased  by  B.  B.  McFarland  of 
Steybrae  Ranch,  San  Mateo,  for  di- 
vision equally  between  himself  and 
the  Penobscot  Farm  of  Cool,  Eldorado 
county. 

The  Penobscot  Farm  is  the  new 
dairy  established  by  the  purchase  and 
combining  of  the  640-acre  Trainor 
tract  and  the  160-acre  Sharp  ranch  by 
Geo.  H.  Eberhard,  F.  D.  Wilson  and 
associates  of  San  Francisco  and  Chas. 
R.  Sharp  of  Cool,  who  is  acting  as 
farm  manager.   The  Ayrshire  was  se- 


LAKE  VIEW  FARM 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Hardy  northern  grown.  Wooled 
from  nose  to  toes.  Ship  on  approval. 
Our    First  Offering] 
20  RAM  LAMBS. 
25  EWE  LAMBS. 
Apply  to  or  Address 

Wilson  E.  Elliott 

Box  73,  Loleta,  CaL 


Shropshire  Rams 

Pure  blood  yearling  rams — singles  and  car- 
load lota.  Als*  pure-blood  lamb  bucks, 
ready  for  service  by  Sept.  1st.  These  bucks 
and  rams  are  from  pure-blood  ewes  (for- 
merly registered  >  and  the  best  registered 
rams  to  be  purchased  in  the  United  States. 
>.  B.  BLOOM,  DIXON. 


lected  as  being  the  best  for  that  local- 
ity and  the  existing  conditions. 

Prof.  Gordon  H.  True  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  and  Geo.  E.  Piatt,  D.  M. 
Dorman  and  G.  M.  Brown  of  Los  An- 
geles drove  to  Cool  to  view  the  ship- 
ment and  to  assist  Mr.  McFarland  and 
Mr.  Eberhard  in  dividing  the  ship- 
ment. 

The  addition  to  Mr.  McFarland's 
herd  will  make  it  the  largest  and  fin- 
est of  the  breed  on  the  coast.  Mr. 
McFarland  has  been  a  consistent  win- 
ner at  the  leading  coast  shows  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  popularity  of  the  breed  in  this 
section. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  LIVESTOCK  SHOW 
FORMALLY  LAUNCHED. 

A  final  meeting  to  launch  the  San 
Francisco  Livestock  Show  was  held 
last  Tuesday,  at  which  time  it  was 
voted  to  work  under  the  old  organiza- 
tion incorporated  last  year  as  the 
California  International  Livestock 
Show  Corporation.  President  W.  T. 
Sesnon  was  continued  in  office;  the 
selection  of  Prof.  G.  H.  True  as  secre- 
tary and  manager  was  ratified.  The 
dates  of  the  show  will  be  November 
1  to  8,  inclusive,  and  the  place  for 
holding  the  show  will  be  the  Califor- 
nia Building  on  the  old  Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition  grounds.  The  direc- 
tors are  to  be  the  same  as  last  year, 
with  a  few  changes  caused  by  deaths 
and  resignations.  The  executive  com- 
mittee named  by  President  Sesnon  is 
as  follows:  M.  H.  Esberg,  T.  W.  Dib- 
blee,  Chas.  Mcintosh,  A.  W.  Foster, 
Frank  Honeywell,  B.  F.  Schlessinger, 
R.  B.  Hale,  F.  L.  Washburn.  About 
$60,000  has  already  been  raised  as  a 
guarantee  fund.  Now  for  the  big 
show! 


SAN  RAMON  SHROPSHIRES 

The  flock  includes  selections  from  the  best  blood 
of  England  and  America.  It  has  won  at  all  the 
leading  Pacific  Coast  shows. 

Won  at  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Ex- 
position 15  firsts,  9  seconds  and  6  champion- 
ships, including  grand  champion  ram. 

Won  at  the  Chicago  International,  first  pen 
of  5  yearling  rams,  first  ram  lamb,  second  aged 
ram.  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  yearling  ram.  Sec- 
ond get  of  sire,  fourth  pen  of  3  ewes,  fourth 
flock. 

We  have  a  few  choice  registered  and  range 
rams  left  for  this  season. 

Write  or  CaU  and  See  Them. 

BISHOP  BROS. 


FRANK  RUTHERFORD, 
GRAND  CHAMPION  BAM  F.  P.  I.  E.  1»15  Manager 


SAN  RAMON, 
Contra  Costa  Co.,  Cal. 


RAMBOUILLET  RAMS 

Just  the  kind  you  need  to  increase  the  size  of  carcass  and  fleece.  Regis- 
tered rams  only  used  on  the  original  registered  flock  of  ewes  and  their 
descendants.    Call  on  or  write. 


E.  C.  SPEAR  ESTATE 


One  mile  east  of  town. 


St.  Helena,  Calif. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

The  kind  that  produce  the  large  uniform  black  face  lamb 
so  much  sought  after  in  the  markets. 
Call  on  or  write  to 
C.  E.  BARNHART,  Suisun,  Calif. 


Dependability 

of  the 


Now  that  "dog  days" 
are  with  us,  it  Is  no 
time  to  bother  with  a 
balky  cream  separator. 

Dependability  in  a 
cream  separator  is  es- 
pecially necessary  in 
the  summer  when  the 
milk  should  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

The  DE  LAVAL 
Cream  Separator  is  de- 
pendable, and  with  or- 
dinary care  it  will  eas- 
ily last  a  lifetime. 

The  DE  LAVAL  ca- 
pacity rating  is  depend- 
able.    Each    size  ex- 
ceeds    its  advertised 
capacity  under  ordinary,  and  even  under  unfavorable,  conditions. 

DE  LAVAL  Service  is  dependable.  Fifty  thousand  agents  the  world 
over  see  to  it  that  DE  LAVAL  Separators  are  properly  set  up,  oper- 
ated and  taken  care  of.  And,  above  all,  the  De  Laval  Company  is 
dependable — the  oldest  and  by  far  the  largest  cream  separator  manu- 
facturers in  the  world. 

More  DE  LAVALS  in  use  than  of  all  other  makes  combined. 

See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or,  if  yon  don't  know 
him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

ALPHA  GASOLINE  ENGINES  JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS  VIKING  ROTARY  PUMPS 

ACME  FEED  CUTTERS  LAUSON  TRACTORS 

EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  DAIRY 
Catalog  of  any  of  these  lines  mailed  upon  request 

61  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Live  Oak  Stock  Farm 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE 

P.  0.  Address: 
Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal., 

Take  Electric  Cars  at  Petaluma  or  [■ 
Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Station 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle, 
Shropshire  Sheep, 
American  Merino 
and 

Rambouillet  Sheep 


mm 


SHROPSHIRES, 
RAMBOUILLETS 
and 
AMERICAN 
MERINOS 


We  have  for  sale  this  season  350  HEAD  OF  PUREBRED 
SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  They  are 
sired  by  sons  of  the  famous  Senator  Bibby,  one  of  the  best 
Shropshires  ever  imported  into  the  United  States.  He  is  now 
nine  years  of  age,  and  is  still  hale  and  hearty. 

WE  HAVE  500  AMERICAN  MERINOS  AND  RAMBOUIL- 
LETS. Our  Rambouillets  are  all  from  prize-winning  r^ms  at  the 
P.  P.  I.  E.  Strong,  hardy,  range-raised  stock.  We  have  a  fine 
lot  of  yearling  American  Merinos  of  our  own  breed. 

ALL  STOCK  SOLD  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
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Carruthers  Sale  Breaks  Coast  Record 


(Written  tor  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 


The  Pacific  Coast  beef  cattle  sales 
record  established  last  April,  when  42 
head  of  Shorthorns  sold  at  the 
breeders'  consignment  sale  averaged 
$693,  was  beaten  by  a  wide  margin  at 
Sacramento  July  10,  when  W.  M.  Car- 
ruthers of  Live  Oak  sold  39  head  of 
Shorthorns  for  an  average  of  $820. 
And  this  despite  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  high  top  to  swell  the  average. 

Interest  centered  in  the  great  bull 
Hallwood  Villager,  a  prize-winner  and 
a  proven  sire,  and  breeders  were  there 
from  all  over  the  United  States  to  bid 
on  him.  He  goes  back  to  Kahoka,  Mis- 
souri, to  head  the  herd  of  the  well- 
known  breeder  J.  W.  McDermott,  who 
secured  him  for  the  low  price  of 
$2,700.  The  great  white  show  heifer, 
Lady  Ruberta,  also  goes  outside  the 
State,  being  purchased  by  L.  E.  Mor- 
ris &  Son  of  Caldwell,  Idaho,  for 
$1800. 

The  top  female  was  the  sweet  two- 
year-old  heifer  Countess  Lavender, 
by  Majestic  Viscount,  purchased  by 
C.  Harold  Hopkins  for  Conaway 
Ranch ,  Woodland,  for  $2050.  Mr. 
Hopkins  was  the  heaviest  buyer,  tak- 
ing four  head  for  $4,825.  Mayfield  Vic- 


classy  two-year- 
to  Wm.  Bond  of 
Mr.   Bond  se- 
al 1  at  a  total  of 


toria  2nd,  another 
old,  was  struck  off 
Newark  for  $1850. 
cured  four  head  in 
$3,720. 

Ed  Cebrian  of  San  Francisco  se- 
cured one  of  the  best  bargains  of  the 
sale  in  Broadhooks  Sultana  2nd,  first 
prize  junior  yearling  at  the  State 
Fair,  for  which  he  paid  $1500,  and 
Ormondale  Company,  Redwood  City, 
were  the  lucky  bidders  on  Avondale's 
Gypsy,  paying  $1300. 

Geo.  E.  Dierssen,  a  young  breeder 
of  Sacramento,  bought  10  head,  large- 
ly young  stuff,  for  $4,720.  Other 
buyers  were  Senator  B.  F.  Rush  of 
Suisun,  H.  M.  Elberg  of  Woodland, 
Pacheco  Cattle  Company  of  Hollister, 
Butte  City  Ranch  of  Butte  City,  J.  F. 
Dunne  of  Gilroy,  Foster  Bros,  of  Den- 
ver, J.  E.  Montgomery  of  Davis,  Paul 
R.  Sims  of  Elk  Grove,  and  Sandercock 
Land  Company  of  San  Francisco. 

The  sale  was  cried  by  Fred  Reppert 
of  Decatur,  Indiana,  with  "Scotty" 
Milne  in  the  ring.  W.  A.  Cotchel,  field 
secretary  of  the  National  Association, 
came  out  from  the  East  to  attend  the 
sale  and  gave  valuable  assistance. 


Imported  Shorthorns  for  Dibhlee  Estate 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Manager  John  Troup  of  the  Thomas 
B.  Dibblee  Estate,  Santa  Barbara,  has 
recently  returned  from  Chicago, 
where  he  bought  an  imported  bull  and 
two  imported  females  at  the  Carpen- 
ter &  Ross  sale,  June  24  and  25.  Mr. 
Troup  is  enthusiastic  in  regard  to  the 
Shorthorn  outlook  in  the  East,  where 
he  found  a  very  healthy  situation. 

The  bull  which  Mr  .Troup  selected 
is  a  roan  junior  yearling,  Grand  Gal- 
lant, bred  by  J.  E.  Kerr  of  Castle  Dol- 
lar, Scotland.  The  bull  is  sired  by 
Sauquhar  Grand  Gallant,  and  is  out 
of  Imp.  Rosamond,  a  Marr  Roan  Lady, 
sired  by  Prime  Favorite.  Grand  Gal- 
lant is  a  full  brother  to  the  bull  which 
sold  last  year  for  $12,000  to  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Kentucky. 

One  of  the  females  is  Imp.  Bright 
Bessie  of  Collynie,  the  only  Duthie 
bred  cow  that  has  ever  come  to  Cali- 
fornia. She  has  a  bull  calf  at  foot 
sired  by  Maxwalton  Minstrel.  Her 
year-old  bull  calf,  Imp.  Scottish  Lord, 
was  bought  for  T.  S.  Glide  of  the  Hill- 
crest  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  to  head  his 
herd.  The  other  female  purchased 
by  Mr.  Troup  was  Imp.  Cecilia,  bred 
by  Lady  Cathcart  of  Cluny  Castle, 
Aberdeenshire,  Scotland. 

Mr.  Troup  while  in  the  East  visited 
Frank  Harding's  Anoaka  Farms  at 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  with  Ed  Ce- 
brian, who  had  successfully  bidden 
several  times  on  the  high-priced  bulls 
at  the  sale.  They  found  Mr.  Hard- 
ing's cattle  in  excellent  condition, 
with  many  nice  young  prospects  of 
calves  coming  on  for  his  next  sale. 
Mr.  Troup  was  much  taken  with  Mr. 
Harding's  bull  Lavender  Sultan,  which 
he  considers  one  of  the  great  bulls 
of  the  breed.  He  also  visited  the 
Meadow  View  Farm  of  McMillan  &  Mc- 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorns 

WTIXOT7GHBY.  OHIO. 
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Bred  by  us  and  acknowledged  the  best  and 
most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 

Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion.    Many  cows  weighing-   1.700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.    Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 
Write  T.  H.  Harrison, 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Hanta  Rosa,  Gal. 
California  Representative. 


Millan  at  Lodi,  Wisconsin,  where  he 
bought  a  young  Rosewood  bull  sired 
by  Village  Marquis,  he  by  the  great 
bull  Villager.  Mr.  Troup  considers 
this  one  of  the  choice  herds  of  the 
breeds,  as  the  McMillans  only  buy  an- 
imals of  the  best  breeding  and  indi- 
viduality. A  general  desire  all  over 
the  central  west  was  noticed  for  bet- 
ter animals.  With  breeding  and  qual- 
ity, the  price  seemed  no  object,  but 
animals  with  inferior  breeding  and 
individuality  were  not  much  sought. 

Mr.  Troup  is  fitting  a  fair-sized 
herd  to  show  at  the  State  Fair.  De- 
spite the  disadvantage  of  distance  he 
is  ready  to  "throw  his  hat  into  the 
ring."  He  has  visited  several  of  the 
leading  herds  in  the  State  and  be- 
lieves that  after  the  awards  are  made 
he  will  feel  like  throwing  his  hat  into 
the  air. 


HALF  KATES  FOR  SHOW  STOCK. 


The  Railroad  Administration  has 
recently  issued  new  rules  governing 
the  transportation  of  livestock  to 
shows  and  fairs,  which  amounts  to  a 
half  rate.  The  exhibitor  must  pay 
the  full  rate  on  his  stock  in  shipping 
to  the  fair,  and  the  ruling  provides 
for  free  return  provided  the  bill  of 
lading  is  acompanied  by  a  certificate 
from  the  secretary  of  the  fair  stating 
that  the  animals  were  exhibited  and 
that  they  have  not  changed  ownership. 
The  animals  must  be  returned  within 
30  days  of  the  close  of  the  fair. 

When  a  circuit  of  shows  is  included 
the  animals  will  be  way-billed  at  the 
regular  rate  to  each  show,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  show  the  certificate  from 
the  secretary  that  he  animals  were 
shown  there  and  that  no  change  of 
ownership  has  occurred  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  railroad  authorities,  who 
will  then  reduce  the  in-bound  charges 
to  half  the  regular  rates.  When  the 
animals  are  shiped  home  from  the  last 
point  on  the  circuit,  half  fare  rates 
will  again  be  charged. 

However,  the  administration  agrees 
to  these  half  fare  rates  only  when  the 
liability  is  limited  to  specified  sums, 
which  are  very  low  for  registered 
animals,  the  limit  on  bulls  being  $75. 
Consequently,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
exhibitors  to  either  run  their  own 
risk  or  carry  insurance. 


The  daily  market  reports  which 
have  been  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets  have  been  discontinued  and 
the  bureau's  work  will  be  crippled  in 
other  directions,  including  the  closing 
of  several  offices.  Economy  in  gov- 
ernment expenditures  is  given  as  the 
reason;  but  in  connection  with  the 
livestock  and  meat  industries  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  has  proved  by  re- 
sults that  it  deserves  to  be  continued. 


Globe  "A-l"  Poultry  Mashes 
— with  dry  buttermilk 

Baby  Chick  Mash 

The  nutritious  hearts  of  whole 
grains,  ground  and  scientifically  balanced  with 
real  dried  buttermilk  to  make  a  wholesome  feed 
on  which  chicks  thrive.  Makes  chicks  live  and 
grow  in  robust  health. 
Growing  Chick  Mash 

A  food  designed  to  make  chicks  de- 
velop into  egg  producer*  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Contains  real  dried  buttermilk  Should 
be  fed  until  chicks  reach  age  of  5  months,  then 
get 

Globe  "A-l"  Laying  Mask 
for  quick  results  in  the  egg  basket. 
Contains  real  dried  buttermilk  The  use  of 
buttermilk  in  poultry  feeding  has  the  indorse- 
ment of  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  (See  Bulletin 
162,  Berkeley,  California) 

Put  prosperity  into  your  poultry 
yard.  Start  on  these  three  great 
feed  today.   See  your  dealer- 
he  has  all  the  Globe  "A-l" 
,  Feeds. 

GLOBE  MILLS 

Los  Angeles      San  Francisco 


Globe  "A-l"  Swine  Feeds 

— with  dry  buttermilk 

Three  kinds,  one  for  baby  pigs, 
one  for  growing  pigs,  one  for  fat- 
tening hogs.  Scientifically  com- 
pounded to  suit  age  of  animal. 
All  kinds  contain  real  health-giving  dried 
buttermilk,  in  correct  proportion  to  make 
animal  grow,  mature  rapidly  and  take  on 
a  load  of  profit-making  fat.  Ask  your 
dealer. 


Globe  "A-l"  Stock  Feed 

— with  molasses 

A  well-balanced  ration  containing  the 
proper  amount  of  such  concentrate  feeds 
as  soya  bean  meal,  milo  maize  and  other 
grains  in  combination  with  chopped  alfalfa 
and  dessicated  bean  straw.  The  whole 
ration  treated  with  heavy  addition  of 
Hawaiian  cant  molasses.  Palatable,  nu- 
tritious—a winner  either  as  a  dairy  or  a 
fattening  feed. 

Globe  "A-l"  Dairy  Feed 

A  high-protein  concentrate  to  balance 
roughage  available  on  your  ranch.  All 
we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  weigh  up  the  milk 
before  and  after  feeding  this  remarkable 
feed  for  a  few  weeks. 


—here  is  a  book  you  cannot  afford 
to  be  without.    Practical,  sensible — a  sane 
talk  by  experts  who  koow  bow  to  raise 
poultry,  swine  sad  stock.  Write  for  it 
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Silo  Filler 

Better  Silage  Pays 

It's  the  kind  of  silage  that  you  make 
that  really  counts.  The  Appleton  Silo 
Filler  is  built  to  make  more  appetiz- 
ing and  nourishing  silage,  because  it 
cuts  clean  and  even  —  no  shredding.  Every 
pound  that  goes  into  the  Silo  packs  more 
firmly  and  airlessly,  insuring  a  rich,  succulent 
feed  the  year  around,  that  makes  stock  thrive. 

The  wonderfully  efficient,  heavy,  spiralled  knives  and 
adjustable  cutter  bar  of  the  Appleton,  are  without  an  equal 
for  delivering  the  even,  cylinder-cut  silage  that  insures 
100%  feed-value.  The  movable  cutter  bar  enables  you  to 
adjust  for  clean-cutting  under  all  conditions.  The  Apple- 
ton  can  be  made  to  cut  10  lengths,  from  Vis  to  21  inches. 

In  addition  to  making  better  lilagc,  the  Appleton  doei  mart  tocri, 
more  aajely,  quickly  and  eaeily,  cm  Uti  fwvMr.  Write  (or  our  free 
booklet,  and  learn  all  about  the  other  .Appleton  advantage!,  euch  >i 
rimple,  rtrong  operating  conatructioBj  auxiliary  web-feed  and  big 
throat  thai  save  labor  and  tirnc  in  feeding;  traveling  feed-table  on 
power-saving,  friclionleu  rollers;  safety  device  that  mtnimiiea 
danger  and  damage,  etc.  4  tiiea,  for  6  h.p.  and  up.  The  Appleton 
copes  with  all  farm  conditions. 


C.  S.  ANTHONY,  Farm  Machinery 

219  V  Los  Angeles  St,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Please  send  catalog  and  lull  data  on  Appleton  SOo  Fillers,  Frm  to 
Name   Address  - 
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Cebrian  Secures  Great  Shorthorn  Sires 


California  now  has  the  proud  dis 
tinction  of  being  the  home  of  what 
leading  Shorthorn  breeders  have  pro- 
nounced the  best  bull  in  both  breed- 
ing and  individuality  that  was  ever 
brought  to  this  country.  His  name 
is  Imp.  Caledonia  and  he  was  re- 
cently purchased  in  the  Middle  West 
by  Edward  Cebrian  for  his  ranch  near 
Sacramento. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  sev- 
eral months  ago  Mr.  Cebrian  bought 
the  noted  Paicines  Rancho  herd  of 
400  registered  Shorthorns.  Field  Sec- 
retary W.  A.  Catchel  of  the  Short- 
horn Association  visited  the  herd  on 
his  recent  trip  to  the  Coast  and  pro- 
nounced it  the  finest  large  herd  in 
the  country.  It  included  the  good 
sire,  Pine  Grove  King,  by  the  Interna- 
tional grand  champion,  King  Cumber- 
land, but  Mr.  Cebrian  decided  that  he 
must  have  the  best  bull  that  money 
could  buy,  so  he  scoured  the  entire 
middle-west  and  found  in  Imp.  Cale- 
donia just  what  he  was  looking  for. 

This  bull,  a  three-year-old  roan, 
was  imported  by  Carpenter  and  Ross, 
and  is  by  Proud  Emblem,  a  Duthie 
bred  bull  that  sired  the  top  calf  at 
the  Scotland  sales  last  year,  being 
purchased  by  Mr.  Duthie  for  a  herd 
bull  at  $20,000.  Caledonia  is  out  of 
the  great  Rosewood  cow,  Rosewood 
105th.  Wm.  Anderson,  of  Scotland, 
considered  her  the  best  cow  in  his 
herd  and  expected  to  keep  Caledonia 
for  a  herd  bull.  But  he  was  brought 
to  this  country,  where  he  topped  the 
1917  Carpenter  and  Ross  sale  at  $7,- 
500 — a  record  price  at  the  time.  He 
is  a  proven  sire  of  great  worth,  and 
it  was  his  wonderful  crop  of  calves 
that  particularly  appealed  to  Mr.  Ce- 
brian. He  considered  them  the  best 
he  saw  in  all  his  travels. 

But  a  large  herd  needs  more  than 
one  good  bull,  so  Mr.  Cebrian  se- 
cured another  corking  good  one  in 
Gainford  Matchless,  of  the  noted 
Matchless  family.  He  is  by  Imp. 
Gainford  Marquis,  considered  the  best 
breeding  bull  ever  imported  into  Can- 
ada.     Gainford    Matchless,  another 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


roan,  won  first  as  a  senior  yearling 
at  the  Chicago  International  last  year, 
weighing  2,100  pounds  at  the  time. 
He  was  considered  a  likely  prospect 
for  the  championship  at  the  Interna- 
tional this  year,  and  undoubtedly  will 
make  a  local  record  for  himself  at 
the  fairs  this  fall,  as  Mr.  Cebrian  ex- 
pects to  show  him. 

Mr.  Cebrian  paid  $25,000  for  the  two 
new  bulls,  but  not  being  quite  satis- 
fied he  bought  also  the  roan  bull  calf 
Select  Sultan,  by  Selection,  he  by 
Avondale.  The  dam  of  the  calf  is 
Village  Bell  2nd,  by  Fair  Acres  Sul- 
tan, second  dam  by  Villager,  third 
dam  by  Golden  Favorite.  Some  breed- 
ing! 

The  entire  beef  cattle  industry  of 
the  coast  is  benefited  by  Mr.  Cebrian's 
importation.  He  is  developing  his 
ranch  and  his  herd  in  a  scientific 
business-like  way,  and  unless  we  miss 
our  guess  the  Caledonia  Farm,  as  it 
will  be  called,  will  be  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Shorthorn  breeding  establishments 
in  Ameriea. 


LOS  ANGELES  LIVESTOCK  SHOW. 

The  Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show  is 
now  a  sure  thing.  It  is  being  backed 
by  the  leading  men  of  the  southern 
end  of  the  State;  C.  R.  Thomas  has 
been  made  manager;  the  dates — Octo- 
ber 18  to  26 — have  been  claimed,  and 
premiums  amounting  to  $33,000  are 
being  offered.  There  will  be  classes 
for  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  hogs,  sheep, 
draft  horses,  saddle  horses,  driving 
horses,  mules  and  jacks,  ponies,  goats, 
poultry,  pigeons  and  rabbits.  The 
premium  list  will  be  out  soon  and  a 
copy  may  be  obtained  by  writing  Mr. 
Thomas  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building,  Los  Angeles. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH  SALE. 

There  Is  one  sure  thing  about  stock 
raised  at  the  Butte  City  Ranch.  The 
animals  are  grown  under  natural  con- 
ditions and  are  not  pampered.  Conse- 
quently, they  make  good  for  those 
who  buy  them. 


On  Saturday,  August  2,  the  second 
annual  sale  will  occur  at  the  ranch, 
and  50  registered  Shorthorns,  125  reg- 
istered Shropshire  sheep,  50  regis- 
tered Berkshire  hogs  and  10  Shetland 
ponies  will  be  offered.  Some  of  the 
most  noted  families  of  the  respective 
breeds  will  be  represented  by  indi- 
viduals fully  worthy  of  their  breed- 
ing. The  offering  throughout  will  con- 
sist of  prime  young  animals  in  vig- 
orous, thrifty  condition,  that  will 
prove  profitable  investments  to  their 
new  owners. 


CATTLE  RANGES 

ABB  YOU 
INTERESTED? 

in  knowing  facts 
about  Central  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Cattle 
Ranges  and  mixed 
farming,  improved 
and  non-improved, 
large  and  small  ? 
Write  your  require- 
ments, resources. 

t.  H.  BROWNLEE,  Canadian  Land  Surveyor, 

Peoples  Savings  Bank  Bldg. 
Phone  Main  2335J.  Sacramento. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  buUs  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 


All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Romd. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE         /"ir>TVm"\TFl  ATI?   C*C\  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE       UAWlTlUrN  UtWjlli   \j\J .  R.  D.  No.  1 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Shorthorn  Cattle 
Shropshire  Sheep 
Merino  Sheep 

RAMS  AND  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
Single  or  in  Carload  Lots 

T.  S.  GLIDE,      -      Davis,  Calif. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 

Owned  by  W.  P.  DWYER  and  W.  S.  GUILFORD 

Butte  City  [£0LK]  California 

Second  Annual  Sale 

SATURDAY,  AUGUST  2,  1919 


50  REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS 

38  FEMALES — 12  BULLS 

Practically  all  of  these  good  Shorthorns  are 
sired  by  such  well-bred  bulls  as  Victor  Stamford, 
Vermillion,   Gloster  Archer,   Roan  Chancellor, 


Crescent  Dale,  Gibson's  Goods,  Ringleader,  Per- 
fection, and  Sir  Type. 

There  are  some  great  cows  with  calves  at 
foot,  -  bred  and  open  heifers,  and  some  choice 
heifer  calves.  The  bred  females  are  all  in  calf  to 
the  Butte  City  Ranch  herd  sire  Victor  Stamford, 
he  by  one  of  the  best  sons  of  Whitehall  Sultan 
and  out  of  a  Stamford  dam. 

The  young  bulls  in  the  sale  are  of  uniformly 
good  type  and  are  in  vigorous,  thrifty  condition. 
Breeders  and  rangemen  will  find  a  choice  se- 
lection. 

Every  young  animal  in  the  lot  is  permanently 
immunized  against  blackleg  by  Purity  Blackleg 
Aggressin  made  by  the  Kansas  process. 

125  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRES 

35  MATURE  EWES — 35  EWE  LAMBS 
35  YEARLING  RAMS— 20  RAM  LAMBS 

These  Shropshires  constitute  the  most  favorable 
buying  opportunity  ever  yet  afforded  in  a  Cali- 
fornia sale.  The  owners  of  Butte  City  Ranch 
realize  fully  the  importance  of  the  farm  flock  to 
Amost  California  farms,  and  have  selected  some  of 
their  very  best  for  this  sale  in  order  that  those 


about  to  establish  farm  flocks  may  secure  the 
most  desirable  foundation  stock.  These  Shrop- 
shires represent  Broughton,  Cavendish,  Minton, 
and  Wardwell  breeding,  and  are  not  only  of  pleas- 
ing type  but  are  also  in  splendid  condition. 

50  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES 

Possibly  in  no  previous  sale  of  Berkshires  in 
California  has  there  been  offered  such  a  uniform- 
ity of  breeding.  The  entire  offering  is  sired  by 
two  boars,  Onward  4th,  who  is  by  the  world  fam- 
ous imported  English  boar  Epochal  and  out  of 
the  imported  sow  Compton  Dulce,  and  Butte  City 
Leader,  who  is  by  a  son  of  the  world's  grand 
champion  boar  Grand  Leader  2nd.  The  excellent 
gilts  and  young  boars  in  the  sale  are  growthy 
individuals  of  high  average  type,  and  out  of  some 
of  the  best  brood  sows  ever  owned  at  Butte  City 
Ranch. 

Every  Berkshire  in  the  sale  is  permanently  im- 
munized against  hog  cholera  by  Purity  Hog  Chol- 
era Serum  and  mixed  vaccine. 

10  SHETLAND  PONIES 

Shetland  ponies  from  Butte  City  Ranch  have 
delighted  scores  of  youngsters,  who  have  pur- 
chased from  them  and  the  owners  have  selected 
some  of  their  very  best  ones  for  this  sale. 

Sale  Starts  Promptly  at  9  a.  m. 

Ca/tliloff  free  on  request 
Management 

CALIFORNIA    BREEDERS    SALES  AND 
PEDIGREE  CO. 

J.  M.  HENDERSON,  Pres.  C.  I>.  HUGHES,  Sale*  Mgr. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

AUCTIONEERS — 
Col.  Ben  A.  Rhoades,  Los  Angeles.    Col.  Geo.  W.  Bell,  Tulare 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Li  restock  breeders  all  over  the  state  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  note* 
regarding  their  sales.  State  and  County  Pair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


MVKSTOCK  SALES  DATES. 


August  2 — Butte  City  Ranch.  Butte  City. 
Shorthorn  cattle,  Berkshire  hogs,  Shropshire 
sheep  and  Shetland  ponies. 

August  6 — Francis  T.  Underbill.  Santa  Bar- 
bara.   100  head  Hampshire  hogs. 

August  26 — Fresno  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association.  Fresno.  Consignment 
sale  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

September  17 — John  M.  Bernstein  and  W.  L. 
Haag  It  Son,  Hanford.  Poland-China  bred  sow 
sale. 

October  4 — H.  I.  Marsh  and  Les  McCracken, 
Modesto.    Poland-China  bred  bows  and  gilts. 

October  7 — M.  &  A.  L.  Bassett,  J.  A.  Craw- 
sbaw  and  F.  D.  Ross.  Hanford.  75  head  of 
Poland-Chinas. 

October  16 — H.  M.  Elberg.  Roselawn  Stock 
Farms.  Woodland.    45  head  of  Shorthorns. 

October  18 — Trewhitt,  Vaughan  and  Nehls, 
Hanford     Poland-China  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

October  90 — Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Tulare.  First  consign- 
ment sale 

November  7 — Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association.  San  Francisco.  Third  sale 
hi  Herefords 


The  l>airj. 

Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Company- 
showed  a  yearling  bull  calf  at  the  San 
Luis  Obispo  Livestock  Show  that  looks 
like  the  coming  Holstein  bull  of  that 
section.  His  dam  has  a  7-day  record 
of  26.09  pounds  and  a  yearly  record  of 
815.:>8  pounds.  He  is  by  King  Korn- 
dyke  Pontiac. 

H.  M.  Warden,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
showed  a  Holstein  bull  at  the  San 
Luis  Obispo  Livestock  Show  that 
carries  37%%  blood  of  the  noted  cow 
Duchess  Skylark  Ormsby.  He  also 
showed  two  fine  three-year-old  heifers 
with  records  better  than  21  pounds  in 
7  days. 

Helena  of  Sunnyside,  a  junior  two- 
year-old  Holstein  in  the  Sunnyside 
herd  of  R.  F.  Guerin,  Visalia,  has  just 
completed  a  7-day  record  of  20.32 
pounds  from  408  pounds  milk.  She  is 
the  first  daughter  of  Sir  Veeman 
Korndyke  Pontiac  to  freshen,  and  nat- 
urally Mr.  Guerin  is  delighted.  He 
has  30  more  of  his  daughters  and  is 
expecting  great  results  from  them. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Co-operative 
Creameries  at  Visalia,  Porterville, 
Tulare,  Riverside  and  Caruthers 
have  been  taken  over  by  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion. Plans  are  under  way  for  cen- 
tralization of  manufacturing,  exten- 
sion of  markets  and  elimination  of  un- 
necessary equipment.  A  $250,000  by- 
products plant  is  contemplated  at  Tu- 
lare. 

Dean  Beeman  of  Woodland  has  a 
wonderfully  fine  herd  of  Holsteins, 
headed  by  a  great  young  bull  Dean 
Fayne  Segis.  This  sire  is  not  only  a 
wonderful  individual  but  a  very  well 
bred  animal,  as  his  16  nearest  dams 
average  29.56  pounds  of  butter  for  7 
days.  He  has  5  century  sires,  126  30- 
pound  cows,  9  40-pound  cows,  and  1556 
A.  R.  O.  cows  in  his  tabulated  pedi- 
gree. The  average  per  cent  of  fat  of 
his  7  nearest  dams  is  4.48. 


.Swine  and  Swinemen. 
Prof.  J.  I.  Thompson  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  has  been  selected  to 
judge  Berkshires  at  the  International 
Livestock  Show  at  Chicago  next  win- 
ter. They  couldn't  make  a  better 
selection. 

F.  M.  Johnson  of  Napa  has  sold 
$1,400  worth  of  registered  Duroc  hogs 
as  the  result  of  $26.70  invested  in 
Rural  Press  advertising  since  Febru- 
ary. A  pretty  convincing  illustration 
of  the  value  of  printer's  ink. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATKBFORD  BO.,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  Holstein  Fiiealan*. 
YOUNG    SERVICE    BULL    FOR  SALE 
Prince  Abbekerk  Aralla  Walker, 
No.  S04S67 — Three-quartern  white. 
Write  (or  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited   and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Walter  Burnell,  the  herdsman  at 
Jack  London  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  says 
that  business  in  the  swine  department 
has  never  before  been  so  brisk,  and 
gilts  that  they  had  expected  to  hold 
until  fall  and  sell  bred  have  gone  like 
hot  cakes. 

The  pig  crop  this  year  is  only  about 
70%  normal  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry.  The  shrinkage  is 
attributed  to  loss  in  pigs  caused  by 
the  wet  weather  which  prevailed 
throughout  the  east  and  middle  west 
during  the  spring  months. 

W.  Bernstein  of  Hanford  purchased 
from  H.  D.  Blackburn  of  Illinois  about 
two  months  ago  the  young  Boar  Kings 
Big  Ben,  sired  by  the  noted  Big  Ben. 
He  is  coming  along  in  fine  shape  and 
promises  to  develop  into  one  of  the 
leading  boars  on  the  coast. 

W.  F.  Sandercock  of  the  Natomaa 
District,  Sacramento,  has  sold  to 
Moore  Brothers  of  Zionsville,  Ind.,  a 
sow  pig  sired  by  Baron  Duke  201st  and 
from  Princess  Leader.  The  pig  com- 
bines the  blood  of  two  world's  cham- 
pions and  one  grand  national  cham- 
pion. 

J.  Francis  O'Connor  of  Castleview 
Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  being  desirous  of 
giving  his  registered  Berkshires  the 
best  possible  advantages,  has  estab- 
lished a  small  dairy  herd.  Starting 
with  some  grades  and  a  few  registered. 
Holsteins  he  expects  to  gradually  work 
into  an  all  registered  herd. 

Lea  Bleakmore  of  San  Francisco, 
owner  of  Oak  Knoll  Farm  at  Lake- 
port,  reports  great  interest  here  on 
the  coast  in  Chester  Whites.  He  is 
receiving  a  large  number  of  inquiries 
and  is  making  many  sales.  The  Ches- 
ter White  is  a  great  hog  and  Mr. 
Bleakmore  is  building  up  a  wonderful 
herd. 

The  recent  sale  for  a  long  price  of 
the  junior  yearling  Poland-China  sow, 
Model  Valley  Sensation,  is  reported  by 
Mrs.  Viola  L.  Renwick  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara to  W.  H.  Green,  Pattinay;  also 
a  boar  pig,  Mammoth  Price,  sired  by 
Longfellow  Price  out  of  Big  Helen. 
Mr.  Green  ,is  to  be  congratulated  on 
acquiring  two  such  excellent  animals. 

Paul  E.  Mitchell,  Poland-China 
breeder  bf  Atwater,  has  recently  made 
the  following  sales:  Service  boar  to 
W.  H.  Osborn;  2  boar  pigs  to  Albert 
Bispo;  sow  pig  to  Mrs.  L.  J.  Dessel, 
Atwater;  2  sow  pigs  to  J.  P.  Peter- 
sen, Chowchilla;  boar  pig  to  Geo.  H. 
Burns;  boar  pig  to  S.  H.  Allen,  Mer- 
ced; sow  pig  to  Elwood  Mitchell, 
Selma. 

Geo.  L.  Horine,  Duroc  breeder  of 
Winton,  has  sold  within  the  past  few 
days  2  gilts  to  A.  H.  Lacey,  Butte 
county,  3  sow  pigs  and  1  boar  pig  to 
D.  Augustine,  Contra  Costa  county, 
and  1  bred  gilt  to  Joe  Enos,  Merced 
county.  Mr.  Horine  is  offering  stock 
on  a  basis  whereby  farmers  who  are 
only  raising  hogs  for  pork  cannot  go 
without  a  pure-bred  sire. 

At  the  Trewhitt,  Vaughan  &  Nehls 
sale  of  Poland-China  bred  sows  and 
gilts,  which  is  scheduled  for  October 
18  at  Hanford.  C.  A.  Vaughan  will 
offer  10  of  the  fine  big-type  gilts  that 
he  procured  in  the  east,  and  W.  D. 
Trewhitt  will  sell  40  sows  and  gilts 
all  bred  to  Model  Jones  or  Iowa  Won- 
der. The  Trewhitt  stock  is  mostly  of 
Pfander  breeding  and  Mr.  Trewhitt 
says  that  the  offering  will  represent 
the  best  lot  of  real  big-type  females 
ever  sold  in  California. 


Calf  Profits 

 .  \  mi  Retting  them?  Calf  prufits  tntin 

more  to  you  dow  than  ever  beiore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

has  b*en  known  since  the  year  1800  a*  the  «*n- 
p|.  tf  .nilk  aubetitute.  CottU  lc*«  than  half  a>  much 
*j*  milk  —  prevent*  ecourinir  -  -  pmmotvs  matur- 
ity. Gold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makerr. 

Write  for  New  Data  tl  "H'IJS'V^h^R' 

COUL5QN  CO.   -  -   -   Pet«lum»,  CaJ. 


tured  in  the  vineyards  after  the  grapes 
are  gathered,  much  to  the  benefit  of 
both  vineyardist  and  sheepman,  but 
that  the  grapemen  about  Santa  Rosa 
will  not  rent  their  vineyards  for  this 
purpose  claiming  injury  to  the  soil 
through  tramping  of  the  sheep.  Mr. 
Wheeler  thinks  this  a  mistaken  idea 
and  that  grape  growers  should  awaken 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  losing  quite 
a  sum  by  refusing  pasturage  at  this 
period. 

W.  P.  Harris  of  Holtville  says  that 
in  the  Imperial  Valley  10  head  of 
sheep  can  be  kept  on  an  acre  of  al- 
falfa; that  120  lambs  will  make  $1,000 
clear  in  six  months ;  that  a  six  months' 
clip  in  April  will  run  from  6  to  7 


pounds  per  head;  that  160  acres  will 
maintain  2,200  sheep  throughout  the 
year,  or  4,000  sheep  during  the  sum- 
mer alone;  that  it  is  necessary  to  have 
one  ton  of  hay  for  every  15  head  ot 
sheep  during  the  winter.  However, 
Mr.  Harris  plants  barley  in  his  alfalfa 
in  October  and  has  green  feed  for  his 
sheep  all  winter. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  premium  list  for  the  State  Fair 
to  be  held  in  Sacramento  August  30  to 
September  9  is  ready  for  distribution 
and  copies  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  Secy.  Chas.  W.  Paine,  Sacramento. 
The  premiums  this  year  will  total 
$45,000. 


Beef  Cattle. 
Thornton  S.  Glide  of  Hillcrest  Stock 
Farm,  Davis,  purchased  a  new  herd 
header  at  the  world  record  Short- 
horn sale  of  Carpenter  &  Ross,  at  Chi- 
cago, June  24  and  25.  The  bull.  Imp. 
Scottish  Lord,  is  a  yearling  out  of  the 
Duthie  bred  cow.  Imp.  Bright  Bessie 
of  Collynie,  purchased  at  the  same 
sale  by  Thos.  B.  Dihblee  Estate  of 
Santa  Barbara. 


Pork  Production 

BY   ACTUAL   TEST  PURE   HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MOLASSES 

will  increase  pork  production  approximately  five- 
tenths  pounds  daily  over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed, 
yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  feed  at  any  price  that  will  do  this? 

Why  not  get  all  the  profits  out  of  your  hogs? 

Write  us  immediately  for  a  copy  of  above  test. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


68  SUTTER  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Sheep. 

D.  M.  Wheeler  of  Santa  Rosa, 
breeder  of  Shropshire  sheep,  says  that 
in  Fresno  county  many  sheep  are  pas- 


"YOUR.  INVESTMENTS 

RETURNS  100%  EVERY  YEAR- 


Cosls  of  modern  farm  equipment,  as  with 
other  productive  industries,  must  be 
figured  with  regard  to  the  returns  in  profits. 
Some  silos  may  have  proven  money  losers; 
over  70,000  successful  users  of  the 


back  theirs  as  money-winners 

To  the  extra  meat  and  milk  profits, 
and  the  saving  of  more  expensive  feeds, 
add  the  extra  savings  that  the  Indiana 
silo  makes  for  you  in  less  spoiled  silage. 
The  total  is  your  yearly  profit  on  the 
Indiana. 

The  airtight,  convenient  Indiana  doors 
(patented),  the  special  Indiana  tongue-and- 
grooving  of  the  seasoned  No.  1  fir  staves, 
the  proven  Indiana  method  of  holding  the 
silo  in  shape  and  the  walls  tight  and 
straight  with  adjustable  iron  hoops — these 
features  keep  silage  in  the  Indiana  free  from 
rot,  mould  and  freezing— make  it  more  suc- 
culent and  nourishing. 

Without  an  Indiana  you  pay  lor  one  every  year 
in  less  milk  and  meat  profits.  Why  not  have  one 
next  season?    Now  is  the  time  to  build  and  be  ready. 

WRITE  F^R  OUR  FRKE  1919  SILO  BOOK 
and  learn  about  our  EAST  TERMS 

The  Chas.  K.  Spaulding  Logging  Co. 

Dept.  B,  SALEM  OREGON. 


The  INDIANA  mZkcs 

,  y  ml-  -  r--Ci"~  - 


THE.  INDIANA  PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  BEFORE 
YOU  PAY  FOR  IT- WRITE  FOR  TERMS 
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LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


Berkshire*. 


CA8TLEVIEW 
GIANT   TYPE  BERKSHIRE!? 

We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pig's  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  aired  by  Mayfleld 
Rookwood,  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 

CASTLE  VIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONET-MAKING  BERK  SHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
8TAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  Calif. 


TWO  SOWS  AND  A  BOAR — $100  the  trio. 
Two  sow  pigs  from  ten  raised  sired  by  Baron 
Duke  201st,  780-pound.  $1100  Grand  National 
Champion,  from  Rival  B  Princess,  a  prize- 
winner at  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Oregon, 
and  Omaha  National  Swine  Show,  and  a  boar 
sired  by  the  Grand  Laurel  Champion  boar 
from  Symboleer  Belle,  and  of  Superbus  blood 
Unes.  A  boar  from  a  litter  of  ten  raised,  big, 
long,  typey,  stretchy  pigs.  Sandercock  Land 
Co.,  in  charge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales,  23 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GRAPEWILD  FARM  BEKKSHIRE-GUERN- 
seys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grape  wild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop.,  Escalon,  Calif. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS — From  large  lit 
ters.    Order  one  if  you  want  the. best.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.     R.  J.  Merrill,  Morgan 
Hill,  California. 


LARK  MEADOW  RANCH — Top  Berkshire 
gilts.  Bred  right,  prices  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Geo.  E.  Stingle,  El  Monte,  Cal 


QUALITY  BERKSH1RES — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Dpham, 
Mgr.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
S1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  Calif. 


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  B.  724W,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California. 


..REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D. 
Hume.  Dos  Palos,  California. 


BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Wilhts, 
California. 


Poland-Chinas. 


J.  H.  COOK 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
also  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA 


MARCH  BOAR  riGS — Out  of  sows  selected 
from  the '  best  herds  of  the  corn  belt.  One 
line-bred  Big  Bob  pig  sired  by  Bridges'  Bob 
Wonder.  Missouri,  grand  champion,  and  out 
of  my  great  sow  Bridges'  Bobby.  Two  sired  by 
the  noted  Boulder  Buster  and  out  of  the 
splendid  sow  Bob's  Giantess.  These  are  real 
tops  and  guaranteed  to  please.  H.  C.  Shinn. 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Tulare. 


EL  PROFITO — Our  great  herd  boar,  will 
put  profit-making  qualities  into  your  herd. 
His  offspring  have  size,  stretch,  bone,  good 
backs  and  feet,  and  easy  feeding  lualities. 
To  make  the  right  start  with  big-type  Poland 
Chinas,  get  one  of  his  boar  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Correspondence  cheerfully  answered 
Viola  L.  Renwick.  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize  winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars     Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  California. 


ELDERSLY  FARM — We  are  offering  some 
excellent  tops  from  our  fall  and  spring  pigs 
at  attractive  prices,  sired  by  one  of  America's 
beet-bred  boars.  Big  Black  Bone  Wonder,  with 
grand  championship  breeding  on  both  sides. 
He  is  a  real  1000-Ib.  boar.  J.  H.  Ware,  Live 
Oak,  California. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  Cloverdale  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas — the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whit  ten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm.  R.  V.  D.  1.  Bscondido.  Cal. 

3  CHOICE  GILTS  November  7th  farrow— 
$40.00  each:  3  January  21  farrow — $30.00 
each.  Registered  and  crated.  Edward  A. 
Hall.  Route  1.  Box  39.  WatsonvUle,  Cal. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy,  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale.  California. 

RIGHT  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Weanling 
boars.  Registered  and  immunized.  W.  T. 
Dice.  Han  fori,  Calif. 


LARGE  TYPE  POL  AN  D-CHTN  AS. 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton.  Cal. 


Winton 


BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS — From  East- 
era  prize-winners.  Sold  out  of  boars;  a  few 
choice  October  gilts  for  sale.  D.  H.  Forney. 
Route  G.  Fresno.  California. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton,  California. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281289,  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E. 
Mitchell,  Atwater,  California. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOAR  —  Orange  Blossom 
breeding.  Ten  months  old.  A  cracterjack. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  Leest,  Van  Nuys, 
Cal. 


WAUKEEN   HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 

type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Les  McCracken,  Prop.,  Ripon.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  beet  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  California. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Sows,  gilts,  and  pigs  for 
sale.  Giant  Buster  and  President  Stock.  Prices 
right.    C.  G.  De  Raad,  Lemoore,  Cal. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland  Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 


REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA    SWINE — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford,  California. 


BIG-TYPE  POLANDS  —  Spring  pigs  from 
prize-winners.  J.  H.  Hansbrough,  R.  A,  Box 
22^  Modesto,  Cal.  

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINA  Weanling 
Boars  for  sale.  A.  Swensen,  Box  192,  Living- 
ston, Cal. 


CHAS.  L.  WEAVER,  Tulare.  Cal.,  Poland 
Chinas.  One  11  months  old— "A  Wonder" 
bred  boar. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trewhitt 
and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Young  boars 
for  sale.    Carstens  &  Halloway,  Madera,  Calif. 


POLAND  CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan,  Lemoore.  California. 


POLAND  CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi,  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Nothing 
this  month.  Eight  spring  boar  and  5  spring 
sow  pigs  to  offer  during  August.  All  young 
stock  is  now  immune.  At  the  State  Fair  this 
year  will  show  a  full  exhibit  of  good  ones. 
Drop  in  and  see  them  and  get  some  real  big 
typey  ones.    C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  Calif. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.,  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brock  man  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DCROC-JERSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings, both  sexes,  from  Orion,  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Plac- 
erville,  Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Baum. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 


PATHFINDER  AND  KING'S  COL.  stock — 
immune.  Weanlings,  $25  each.  Bred  gilts 
and  service  boars.  Derryfleld  Farm,  Capital 
National  Bank  Bldg..  Sacramento,  Calif. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  California. 


SWEETWATER  DCROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  WinBor 
Ranch,  Bonita.  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker. 


REGISTERED  DCROC  JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars. 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.    Jack  Borge,  Dos  Palos.  Cal. 


DCROC  JERSEY  SWINE  FOB  SALE — Best 
blood  lines.  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service 
boars.    Jersey  Queen  Farm,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


DCROC  JERSEYS — Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  *  Son,  Willows,  CaUf. 


HEAVY-BONED  DCROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City,  California. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — AU  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley.  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalla.  California. 

DUROC- JERSEY  SOWS  with  first  litter, 
$30  to  $45.    B.  Redaker.  Napa,  Cal. 


Hampshire^. 


H  AMPS  HIRES — Fine  quality.  Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.  Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm,  Tom  M.  Bodger,  Prop.,  Gardens.  Cal. 


MY  HAMFSHIRES  are  money  makers 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  W.  Denker, 
Saugus.  California. 


Miscellaneous. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga,  Calif. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Ayrshire*. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIBES —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


REGISTERED      YEARLING      ROB  ROY 

Bull.  Farmer's  price.  Redwoods  Ayrshire 
Farm,  La  Honda. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  B.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  Saa 
Francisco.  California. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIBES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 


Imported  stock  from  the 
best  blood  lines  in  America. 

KIMBLE  RAMBOUILLETS 

wiil  make  money  on  any  farm.  Pure  bred,  large  and  smooth, 
with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  long  staple  white  wool.  Yearling  and 
older  rams.    Breeding  ewes.    Any  quantity.    Prices  attractive. 


Chas.  A.  Kimble,  Hanford,  Cal., 


Breeder  and  Importer. 


Guernseys. 

HIDDEN  VALLEY  FARM  offers  for  sale  2 
young  Guernsey  bulls,  ready  for  service,  out 
of  high  record  advanced  register  dams.  A.  J. 
Welch,   proprietor.  Redwood  City.  California. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  buU  calves  for  sales.  Bdgemoor 
Farm,  San  tee.  San  Diego  county,  CaUf. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable. 


Jerseys. 


8UNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts  E.  B.  Greenough, 
Merced,  California. 


Milking  Shorthorns. 


DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  —  Regis- 
tered and  unregistered  bulls  and  heifers.  Two 
unregistered  2%  years  old  range  bulls.  Chas. 
L.  Weaver.  Tulare,  Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale..    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A 
Kellogg.  Suisun.  California. 


Holsteins. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Flnderne 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building  San  Francisco. 


YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  AHo, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  California 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E. 

Freeman,  Route  B.  Modesto,  California. 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF  HOLSTEINS— 

Alex    Whaley.  Tulare.  California. 


CREAMCUP  HERD — Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California. 


YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS — 2  to  5  months 
old — Tilly  Alcartra  blood — for  sale.  A.  Swen- 
sen, Box  192,  Livingston,  Cal. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. — 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers 


THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  B.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms.  Caruthers.  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— Young  stock 
for  sale  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  La  Driver  Stock 
Farm.  Nicolaus,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — We  breed  for 
production     Leeman  and  Kilgere.  Ripon.  Cal 


J.  W.  BENOIT,  Modesto,  Calif.  Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins. 


GOTSHALL  &  MAGBUDER  —  Breeders  Of 
registered  Holstein-Friesiap-    Ripon.  Calif 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Mi  librae.  California 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  but]  calves  from 
A.  B  .O.  cows.  C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon,  California 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood 
land.  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys     Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch,  Tulare,  Calif 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  o. 
Lompoc.  Calif.  John  Troup,  Supt. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFOBDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely,  Modoc  county.  California. 


REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS — Heavy-boned,  thiek-meated  Scotck 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co. 
Route  1.  Redwood  City,  California. 


REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California.  

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd     On  highway. 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  California 

H0PLAND  8TOCR- FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns.  Prices  on  application.  Hopland.  Calif 
^REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H  Gable 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto,  California. 


THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Props.,  Welle,  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford    Newman.  California. 


HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  J06e,  Cal. 


GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  ol  registered 

Hereford^     Milton  California. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch,  Willits,  Calif. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords     Bishop.  California. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Julien 
Ranch,  Grenada.  Siskiyou  Co.,  California 


HORSES   AND  MULES. 


A  WELL-MATCHED  TEAM  of  black  mares: 
also  extra  mare;  three  two-year-olds,  and  four 
yearling  colts;  all  of  Percheron  stock.  .1 
Bernard,  Calistoga,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE^aTI  Breeding  Jack.  Bargain 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey.  Grid- 
ley.   

PERCHERONS — Registered  Stallions,  Mares 
and  Fillies:  three,  four,  and  five  years  old. 
Cora  S.  secrest,  Escalen,  Cal. 


SHEEP    AND  GOATS. 


PURE-BRED  RAMBOCHXET  BAMS,  large 
smooth  frames,  extremely  heavy  shearers,  from 
the  very  best  strains  of  this  country  and 
France.  Immediate  delivery  from  ranch  at 
Ord  Bend,  Glenn  county.  P.  O.  address,  Win- 
dell  Orchards,  Glenn,  Calif. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petalnma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petalnma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

HAVE  FOR  SALE  fifty  head  of  fine  year- 
ling Shropshire  rams.  Also  26  head  of  high- 
grade  Rambouillet  rams.  These  are  big  fine 
wooled  rams.    E.  D.  Dudley,  Dixon.  CaUf. 

600  GOOD  TWO  AND  THREE- YEAR-OLD 
breeding  ewes  for  sale,  in  good  order.  Write 
James  J.  Connell,  399  North  3rd  St.,  San  Jose. 
Phone  3763.  

J.  R.  BLOOM,  DIXON,  CAL. — Breeder  of 
Shropshire  rams  out  of  pure  blood  ewes  and 
imported  registered  rams.  Single  and  car 
load  lots.  

SHROPSHIRES  —  43  yearling,  purebred, 
registered  Shropshire  rams  for  sale.  Harry  L. 
Huston,  Winters.  Calif.   • 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.   - 

BULLA RD  BROS.,  Woodland,  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep,  

BISHOP  BROS.,  8AN  RAMON  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshires.  

kAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  Ol 
Rambouillets    Hanford.  California.  

WANTED — 52  two-year-old  Shropshire  ewes. 
Route  1,  Box  8,  Cloverdale.   


CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires, Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns;  Shropshires:  Berkshiresi 
Ponies       August  2.  1919 


RH0ADES  &  RH0ADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parte  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RH0ADES,  Auctioneer 


1501-3-6  So.  Main  St., 


Los  Angeles.  Call. 


Protect  Your  Implements 


USTUS  covers  protect  implements  from  rain,  dost, 
dew  and  moisture.  Waterproof,  water-repellent  and 
weather-rcaiating  grades,  each  trademarked  and 
guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  refunded.  Write  us 
for  free  illustrated  booklet  and  special  offer.  Good 
dealers  wanted  oa  exclusive sgency  plan. 

Dafoe-EusticeCo.  IIMW.Jefferson.Detroit.Mich. 


UsTuS 

Covers  Them  All 
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The  Chester  White 

Will  Start  You  Right 

Large  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  developers,  low  shrinkage  in 
slaughter,  premium  carcasses — these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of 
the  Chester  White,  the  profit-making  hog. 

Largest  Herd  On  The  Coast 

Over  100  mammoth  brood  sows,  headed  by  HIGHLANDER, 

the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  whose  sire  and  dam  were  both 
undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three  International  shows.  His 
pigs  are  corkers — the  kind  you  want. 

ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  demand  is  keen.  Get  your  order  in  early.  We  have  a  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned  pigs, 
representing  the   finest   blood   lines   in   America.    Prices  reasonable. 

Write  us  your  wants. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM 


Lakeport,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  Office,  601  Balboa  Bldg. 


IT'S  A  SOURCE  OF  SATISFACTION 

To  know  where  to  find  the  right  kind 
of  hogs  when  yon  want  to  buy. 

KING  JONES  OVER 

a  son  of  the  Great  Kin?  Jones.  Dam  by 
Long-  Km?,  out  of  a  Hist  Bob  sow.  Weighs 
600  lbs.  at  14  mos.  Stretchy,  deep-bodied, 
well  hammed  and  right  up  on  his  toes. 

He  heads  the  best  herd  of  strictly  big- 
type  sows  in  California. 

Some  extra  good  fall  boars  for  sale. 
Cholera  immune. 

McCARTY  &  STARKWEATHER 

P.  O.  Bos  2250  San  Francisco. 
Banch,  Paradise  Boad,  Modesto,  California 


CAN  IT  BE  DONE? 

As  an  experiment  during  July  I  am  selling  on  a 

new  plan 

35  Registered  Duroc-Jersey  Spring  Pigs 

For  the  first  time  in  California  high-class  REGIS- 
TERED DUROCS  will  be  sold  to  bona  fide  farmers 

on  easy  terms. 

In  this  lot  are  husky,  growthy  big  type  pigs  from  a  1100  LB.  GRAND 
CHAMPION  grandsire,  out  of  dams  producing  10  to  17  pigs  per  litter 
twice  a  year.    The  most  popular  Eastern  blood  lines  are  represented. 

Every  pig  will  be  registered,  crated,  and  sold  with  an  iron-bound, 
money-back  guarantee. 

Send  no  money,  but  write  today  for  full  particulars,  stating  sex  and 
number  of  pigs  interested  in. 


GEO.  L.  H0RINE, 


WINT0N,  CALIF. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  -  JERSE  YS 

We  have  for  sale  right  now,  big.  heavy-boned,  high-up,  four- 
months-old  boars.  Also  some  A-l  weanling  pigs,  either  sex.  Also 
some  young  gilts.  Our  herd  boar  has  the  best  blood  of  the  breed 
and  was  a  prize-winner  at  the  State  Fair  last  year. 

Write  for  prices. 

SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


route  4.  box  7S5      THE  GARDINER  RANCH, 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

GlTes  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONET.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


Epoch-Making  in  Hampshire  Circles 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Lsrgnt  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC- J  ERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
■exes.    Sure  to  please. 
IWINELANO  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Kancho  Del  Sur  offers  16  good  fall  boars 
aired  by  Orion's  King  Oano  and  California 
Orion  Cherry  King.  I  guarantee  these 
boars  to  please  you.  Those  bought  on 
mail  order  may  be  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM 
P.  O.  Box  177.  Lancaster,  Cal. 


ABSO 

M*-  TRADE 


RBINE 


TRADE  MARK  REG. U.S. PAT.  OFF 


Will  reduce  Inflamed,  Strained, 
Swollen  Tendons,  Ligaments, 
or  Muscles.  Stops  the  lameness  and 
pain  from  a  Splint,  Side  Bone  or 
Bone  Spavin.  No  blister,  no  hair 
gone  and  horae  can  be  used.  $2.50  a 
bottle  at  druggists  or  delivered.  De- 
scribe your  case  for  special  instruc- 
tions and  interesting  horse  Book  2  R  Free. 
ABSORBINE,  JRi, ttie  antiseptic  liniment  for 
mankind,  reduces  Strained,  Torn  Liga- 
ments, Swollen  Glands.  Veins  or  Muscles; 
Heals  Cuts.  Sores,  Ulcers.  Allays  pain.  Prlc* 
(1. 25  a  bottle  •(  dealcri  or  dcllrercd.   Book  "Evidence"  fret. 

W.F.  YOUNG,  me,  86  Temple  Street,  Springfield,  lm 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 


August  6  promises  to  be  a  red-letter 
day  at  Santa  Barbara  when  the  first 
public  sale  of  pure-bred  Hampshire 
hogs  in  California  will  be  held  by 
Francis  T.  Underhill  on  his  Ortega- 
TJnderhill  Ranch. 

When  hogs  were  first  brought  into 
the  United  States  there  were  practi- 
cally none  of  the  conditions  and  prob- 
lems that  are  today  big  items  to  the 
producer  of  pork.  But  now  there  have 
arisen  the  problems  of  economical 
feeding,  the  saving  of  labor  and  the 
producing  of  a  hog  that  will  be  in  de- 
mand because  of  its  fine  cutting  qual- 
ities. The  solving  of  them  is  a  neces- 
sity to  make  the  production  of  pork 
a  paying  proposition,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  Hampshire  hog  is  the  animal 
that  can  do  the  trick. 

The  Hampshires  did  not  gain  quick 
prominence  after  being  imported  to 
this  country'-  Hampshire  growth  has 
largely  been  accomplished  in  late 
years;  in  fact,  their  increase  of  pop- 
ularity in  the  last  five  years  has  been 
sensational,  and  it  is  the  talk  and 
wonder  of  the  livestock  growers  in 
every  section  of  the  United  States 
how  the  Hampshire  has  pushed  to  the 
front  in  so  short  a  time. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  great 
growth  in  late  years?  Why  is  it  that 
so  many  want  Hampshire  stock  to 
produce  their  pork?  There  must  be 
some  sound  reason  for  it.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  it  is  merely  the  fact 
that  these  producing  problems  had 
got  to  a  place  where  they  had  to  be 
solved,  and  the  Hampshire  hog  came 
forth  and  solved  them.  Some  may 
say  that  it  is  merely  the  men  who  are 
pushing  them  and  their  advertising 
of  the  breed  that  is  responsible  for  it. 
But  admitting  that  the  right  kind  of 
advertising  will  help  sell  an  article,  it 
is  an  absolute  certainty  that  if  you 
do  not  deliver  the  goods,  the  article 
you  are  selling  will  not  "get  by"  for 
any  length  of  time.  Nor  will  it  gain  a 
popularity  and  hold  it  through  the 
storms  and  buffeting  of  opposition,  as 
the  Hampshires  have  done  in  the  live- 
stock world  of  today.  Its  breeders 
claim  that  the  credit  must  be  given 


SHEEP  GREAT  PROFIT  PRO- 
DUCERS. 


You  will  never  know  that  you  have 
them  so  far  as  the  cost  for  feed  is 
concerned. 

They  may  be  used  to  destroy  weeds 
in  fields  that  are  not  planted  in  crops, 
along  roadways  and  fence  rows,  and 
in  waste  places,  thus  not  only  cleaning 
up  the  whole  place  but  reducing  the 
weed  seeds  that  otherwise  would  be 
blown  or  tracked  in  on  cultivated 
fields. 

They  will  do  this  cleaning  up  at  no 
cost,  and  will  convert  the  waste  prod- 
ucts into  profits. 

Lambs  at  weaning  time  may  be 
turned  into  cornfields,  where  they  will 
destroy  the  weeds  but  will  not  Injure 
the  corn.  They  will  trim  the  lower 
blades  of  the  corn,  but  will  not  "ride" 
the  stalks  down  as  hogs  do. 

Sheep  increase  soil  fertility,  as  their 
manure  is  very  rich,  free  from  weed 
seed,  and  evenly  distributed. 

The  sale  of  their  wool  comes  in  the 
spring  when  you  are  short  of  change; 
and  soon  afterwards  you  have  a  nice 
bunch  of  fat  lambs  to  sell. 

They  are  the  most  profitable  of  all 
farm  animals,  considering  the  money 
invested,  the  quick  returns  and  the 
good  they  do  the  land. 

There  Is  no  excuse  for  a  filthy  hog 
trough  where  a  sanitary  one  can  be 
provided.  The  sanitary  kind  can  be 
made  either  of  cement  or  cast  iron 
and  they  are  not  expensive.  But  even 
these  will  not  avail  or  lessen  the  dan- 
ger to  the  hogs  from  disease  unless 
they  are  persistently  and  thoroughly 
cleansed,  but  they  are  so  much  easier 
to  care  for  and  keep  clean  that  it  is 
simply  bad  business  to  bother  with 
the  old  kind. 


Wonder  how  many  valuable  young 
boars  will  be  killed  this  season  by  be- 
ing overfed.  It  seems  to  be  neces- 
sary to  beat  the  other  fellow,  so  there 
you  are. 


to  the  hog — the  belted  beauty  that  de- 
livers the  goods. 

The  opportunities  for  the  growers 
of  hogs  in  California  are  indeed 
golden.  The  possibilities  for  the  men 
who  wish  to  accomplish  things  are  un- 
limited. And  the  man  who  begins 
now  has  a  running  start;  he  has  the 
advantage  of  being  one  of  the  first  in 
the  field.  Imagine  the  advantage  a 
few  years  from  now  when  California 
will  be  one  of  the  leading  states  in 
the  production  of  hogs.  And  such  can 
be  the  case  in  a  very  few  years  if  the 
ranchmen  and  farmers  take  advantage 
of  their  opportunities. 

Especially  are  the  Hampshires 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  this 
State.  They  are  an  ideal  hog  for  Cal- 
ifornia. For  instance,  alfalfa,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  feeds  In  the  State 
and  one  of  the  most  plentiful,  is  also 
one  of  the  most  valuable  feeds  for 
Hampshires.  They  are  a  foraging, 
green  feed  hogs.  They  are  hardy  rus- 
tlers and  will  get  out  after  such  feeds 
where  the  more  lazy  breeds  will  not 
not  do  so.  In  the  Middle  Western 
States  they  are  called  the  poor  man's 
hog  because  of  their  ability  to  live  on 
pasture  feeds,  and  their  rapid  response 
to  the  fattening  feds  when  on  is  in  a 
position  to  get  them  ready  for  mar- 
ket. 

At  the  Underhill  sale  of  65  bred  sows 
and  gilts  breeders  will  have  the  op- 
portunity of  getting  their  Hampshire 
foundation  stock,  of  meeting  and  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  other 
breeders  of  this  State  and  Eastern 
hog  States,  and  of  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  the  breeders  of  California  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Califor- 
nia Hampshire  Breeders'  Association. 
A  large  barbeque  will  be  held  and  all 
Interested  are  invited  to  attend.  A 
cordial  welcome  is  assured. 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 
833  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness,  Saddlery.  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bars  sent  tree  on  request. 


Live  Stock  Prolits 

are  directly  dependent  upon  the  general 
health  of  herds  and  flocks.  Mot  all  live 
stock  diseases  can  be  controlled  or  cured, 
a  fact  that  justifies  owners  of  livestock 
taking  advantage  of  every  proven  method 
for  eliminating  possible  risks. 

PURITY  BIOLOGICAL  PRODUCTS 
(not  always  cheapest  bnt  always  best) 
offer  the  greatest  protection  against  cer- 
tain diseases. 

Purity  Blackleg  ARressln — Germ  Free  Vac- 
cine— produced  by  the  Kansas  method.  One 
treatment  immunizes  for  life.  Being-  germ- 
free  its  use  will  not  introduce  blackleg-  into 
healthy  herds.  Over  1,500,000  calves  vac- 
cinated without  loss. 

Purity  Anti-Hog-Cholera  Serum  Is  the  most 
extensively  used  In  the  world. 
Purity  Mixed  Vaccine  for  Swine  prevents 
Swine  Plague  and  Necrotic  Enteritis. 
Parity  Hemorrhage  Septicemia  Vaccines 
for  cattle  and  sheep  prevent  Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia  and  reduce  losses  in  infected 
herds. 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  the  highest  de- 
gree of  service — service  that  counts,  and 
does  not  end  with  selling.  Correspondence 
and  consultation  invited.  Write,  wire  or 
phone. 

PURITY  SERUM  COMPANY 

J.  L.  Thatcher,  Manager 
(Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 
Biverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


July  19,  1919 
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Consider  the  Brood  Sow 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  motherly  qualities  of  a  brood 
sow  are  to  be  considered  an  asset,  just 
as  definitely  as  are  like  qualities  in 
dairy  cows. 

The  feeding  and  care  of  a  brood  sow 
before  she  is  bred,  and  while  she  is 
carrying  her  litter,  bear  a  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  size  of  the  litter  and  the 
strength  of  the  pigs. 

The  young  pig  is  a  highly  protein 
product;  consequently,  an  abundance 
of  protein  should  be  provided  in  the 
feed.  A  sow  cannot  produce  some- 
thing from  nothing. 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  an  essential 
feed  for  sows  carrying  litters,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  development  of  bone  in 
the  pigs,  and  to  maintain  her  own 
strength  of  bone.  This  can  be  sup- 
plied in  wood  ashes,  burned  cobs 
charcoal  and  bone  meal. 

Keep  your  brood  sows  in  good 
thrifty  condition,  but  not  fat.  Plenty 
of  exercise  will  prevent  excessive  fat- 
ness and  keep  them  in  proper  con- 
dition. 

Watch  carefully  the  condition  of  the 
sow's  bowels  while  she  is  carrying  her 
young,  and  especially  just  before  far- 
rowing. She  is  naturally  feverish  at 
this  time,  and  this  tends  to  constipa- 
tion, which  in  turn  causes  difficult 
farrowing.  Keep  the  bowels  open  by 
feeding  laxative  feeds,  but  do  not  use 
9  violent  purge,  as  this  might  cause 
abortion.  i 

Provide  clean,  dry,  comfortable 
quarters  for  the  sow  at  farrowing 
time,  free  from  drafts.  Pen  her  a  few 
days  in  advance,  and  gentle  her  so  that 
you  can  move  around  without  disturb- 
ing her. 

If  the  sow  has  had  plenty  of  exercise 
and  is  not  costive,  she  will  have  little 
trouble  in  farrowing,  but  it  is  well  to 
be  on  hand  to  help  her  out  if  neces- 
sary. 

Warm  water  with  a  handful  of  bran 
or  shorts  is  all  that  should  be  given 
the  sow  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours 
after  farrowing.  After  that,  increase 
her  feed  very  slowly.  Be  careful  about 
forcing  the  milk  too  soon,  as  the  pigs 
are  unable  to  take  care  of  much  at  the 


GOVERNMENT  CONTROL  OF 
PACKERS  URGED. 

The  United  States  will  never  have  a 
satisfactory  and  permanent  solution  of 
the  meat  problem  until  the  manufac- 
ture, sale  and  distribution  of  meat 
products  are  officially  supervised  by 
authorized  agents  of  the  Government, 
working  in  co-operation  with  State 
and  municipal  authorities,  whose  only 
aim  is  to  serve  the  public  at  large  and 
not  any  particular  class.  This  is  the 
opinion  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives from  livestock  producing  regions, 
as  summarized  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Department  goes  on  to  say  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  is  en- 
abled by  law  to  maintain  a  just  super- 
vision over  the  meat-producing  in- 
dustry that  will  prevent  unfair  deal- 
ings, speculation  and  profiteering,  by 
furnishing  the  public  all  the  facts  re- 
garding the  industry,  and  when  the 
states  and  municipalities  are  enabled 
by  law  to  exercise  similar  supervision 
over  interstate  and  local  business, 
then,  and  only  then,  can  we  expect  to 
have  fair  and  stable  markets  in  which 
producer  and  consumer  alike  will  have 
a  square  deal. 

There  is  no  longer  need  for  meat 
conservation.  The  supply  is  plentiful 
and  patriotic  citizens  may  disregard 
the  war-time  requests.  Europe  needs 
our  surplus  pork,  but  is  filling  her 
beef  requirements  from  South  America 
and  Australia.  Prices  of  beef  cattle 
have  fallen  sharply  since  March  1  on 
account  of  the  stoppage  of  exports  for 
army  use  and  a  slack  demand  at  home. 
Beef  and  lamb  producers  who  sell 
their  products  now  are  confronted 
with  the  danger  of  heavy  financial 
loss,  which  will  tend  to  restrict  pro- 
.  duetion  and  cause  a  serious  shortage 
in  the  future,  unless  some  steps  are 
taken  to  change  conditions.  The  ex- 
cessive retail  prices  now  existing  are 
not  justified  by  wholesale  quotations. 
They  are  so  high  that  consumers  are 
denying  themselves,  yet  the  prices 
paid  producers  for  beef  are  too  low. 


start.  If  the  sow  has  too  much  and 
some  is  left  in  the  udder,  it  is  liable 
to  congest  and  cake,  and  serious  con- 
sequences will  result  to  both  the  sow 
and  the  pigs.  Use  at  least  ten  days  in 
bringing  a  sow  to  her  full  feed. 

Give  sows  that  are  suckling  pigs 
plenty  of  milk-producing  feed.  The 
cheapest  gains  are  made  by  young 
pigs.  Middlings  come  high,  but  pay 
at  this  stage  of  the  game. 

Use  caution  in  changing  the  feed  of 
the  brood  sow  while  she  is  suckling 
her  litter,  for  any  sudden  change  in 
the  feed  is  liable  to  cause  scours  in 
the  pigs.  Make  all  changes  gradually. 
Refuse  and  garbage  often  cause  pigs 
to  scour,  and  it  is  better  to  use  such 
feed  for  shoats. 

Keep  the  sow  and  pigs  exercising 
every  day,  and  don't  let  the  pigs  get 
too  fat  or  thumps  will  develop. 

Watch  the  young  pigs  and  look  after 
the  tusks  before  they  have  done  any 
damage.  They  start  on  a  war  basis 
right  after  birth,  and  begin  scrapping 
for  positions  at  the  lunch  counter. 
Remove  the  tusks  and  deprive  them  of 
their  only  weapons.  It  will  be  a  bene- 
fit to  them,  their  mates,  and  their 
mother,  as  blood  poisoning  is  liable  to 
infest  the  wounds  made  by  the  teeth. 
Use  small  tweezers  and  snap  the  tusks 
off. 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALE. 

Brood  Sows*  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts 

Best  families. 

Finest  Individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 

Call  or  write 

Address  F.V.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANGDON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Perris,  Cal. 


BUY  A  YOUNG  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  NOW 

and  grow  him  out  for  spring  service.  We  are  offering  a  few  exception- 
ally good  ones,  4  months  old.  These  will  make  real  herd  headers.  They 
are  sired  by  our  700-lb.  first  prize  winning  son  of  Laurel  Champion,  and 
out  of  large  stretchy  sows.  All  sow  pigs  either  sold  or  reserved.  Also 
have  for  sale  a  14-months-old  boar,  that  weighs  around  450  lbs.  He  is 
good  enough  to  head  any  herd,  and  is  priced  right.  Write  us  at  once  for 
further  particulars. 

IMPERIAL  STOCK  FARM 

R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON,  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Town  send  St, 


San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA'S 

FIRST  HAMPSHIRE  SALE 

"V"  OU  have  heard  about  the  sensational  rise  of  "America's  most  popular  hog."  You  have  heard 
of  his  wonderful  money-making  qualities;  of  his  record  at  the  1918  International,  where  the 
Tot  shown  below  won  grand  championship  over  all  other  breeds  and  sold  for  $2.25  per  hundred 
above  the  nearest  competitor. 

Now  you  have  the  opportunity  to  secure  animals  of  the  best  blood  lines  in  America  at  your 
own  prices.  Mr.  E.  C.  Stone,  the  leading  Hampshire  authority,  says  that  Francis  T.  Underhill 
has  given  more  thought  to  the  foundation  of  his  herd  than  any  other  man  in  Hampshire  history ; 
that  Mr.  Underhill  has  three  of  as  good  herd  boars  and  as  fine  a  lot  of  sows  as  he  has  ever  seen ; 
and  that  the  stock  to  be  offered  at  this  sale  is  far  superior  to  the  average  consignment  at  middle- 
west  sales.  .  i 


65  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 


Four  3-year-old  sows,  24  2-year-olds,  21  yearlings, 
17  fall  gilts.  All  guaranteed  safe  with  pig;  most  of 
them  carrying  their  own  guarantees.  Everything 
royally  bred  and  from  four  great  blood  lines — Gen. 
Tipton,  Lookout,  Gen.  Allen  and  Cherokee  Lad.  Xou 
can't  beat  this  breeding. 


The  boars  to  which  the  sows  are  bred  include 
Gen.  Tipton's  Masterpiece,  the  best  son  of  the  grand 
champion;  Exalted  Ruler,  a  Lookout  boar  by  Ex- 
alted Lad,  1918  grand  champion  of  Iowa;  Draper 
Laddo,  a  Cherokee  Lad  boar;  and  Gen.  Allen's  Coun- 
terpart, by  Gen.  Allen,  undefeated  grand  champion. 


Wednesday,  August  6th 

Sale  will  be  held  at  the  Ortega  Underhill  Rancho,  4  miles  east  of  Santa  Barbara  on  the  Coast  Highway, 
near  Montecito.  E.  C.  Stone  will  be  there.  A  State  Hampshire  association  will  be  formed  in  the  morning. 
Free  barbecue.  Come,  whether  you  intend  to  buy  or  not.  A  good  time  assured.  For  catalog,  information 
and  free  literature,  address  Walter  Folk,  western  representative,  Hampshire  Record  Association,  in  care  of 

Ortega  Underhill  Rancho 

Santa  Barbara,  California 


FRANCIS   T.  UNDERHILL, 
Proprietor 


COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Sacramento 
Auctioneer 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


Conducted  by  R.  H.  Wbltten. 


LAY-MBNT  OF  THE  HEN. 

(Tune:  The  Kosary.) 
The  eggs  I've  laid  for  thee,  dear  sir, 
Would  make  a  host  of  chicks  for  me. 
I  count  them  over  every  one  that  fills 

Thy  hatchery,  thy  hatchery. 
Kach  day  an  egg,  each  egg  a  chick, 
To  soothe  a  starving  mother's  heart. 
With  hope  I  climb  into  the  nest  • 

And  there  a  trap  is  hung. 
Oh,  families  of  which  I've  dreamed! 
Your  cruel  gain,  my  bitter  loss! 
I  kiss  each  egg  good-bye  and  strive 

to  learn 
To  lay  for  man,  ah,  me! 

To  lay  for  man. 

DOLLAR    NEGLECT    MEANS  TEN 
DOLLAR  LOSS. 

(By  T.  E.  Qulsenberry,  Pres.  American 
Poultry  School.) 

The  poultry  and  egg  business  has 
come  into  its  own.  The  prices  which 
have  been  paid  for  the  products  have 
been  reasonably  satisfactory.  You 
ran  look  for  even  higher  prices  this 
winter  than  in  any  previous  year. 
The  export  demand  is  going  to  be 
greater,  and  while  this  has  been  a 
splendid  year  for  farmers  and  poul- 
try raisers,  I  look  for  1920  to  be  still 
better. 

It  behooves  every  breeder  to  pay 
close  attention  to  those  little  details 
which  make  for  his  success.  The  sea- 
son for  the  little  fluffy,  downy,  inter- 
esting baby  chicks  is  past,  and  we 
are  t*o  apt  to  lose  interest  and  grow 
lax  with  our  methods  and  work. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
to  avoid  during  the  summer  months 
is  crowding.  Don't  crowd  the  chicks 
in  the  house  or  yards.  If  your  house 
is  crowded  at  night,  the  larger  ones 
will  impose  upon  the  weaker,  mites 
and  diseases  are  apt  to  get  a  start, 
and  the  vitality  of  your  chicks  will 
be  sapped.  Get  the  chicks  to  roosting 
on  temporary  roosts  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

If  you  are  not  eternally  on  the 
lookout,  mites  are  certain  to  get 
started  in  the  cracks  and  crevices  of 
the  nest  boxes  and  roosting  quarters. 
Every  roost  and  nest  should  be 
painted  every  two  weeks  with  a  liquid 
mite  killer  or  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
of  crude  oil  with  one  part  of  crude 
carbolic  acid.  Go  into  every  crack 
and  crevice  with  the  mixture.  Keep 
the  droppings,  broken  eggs,  dirt  and 
filth  of  every  kind  cleaned  up.  If 
once  started,  mites  breed  by  the  mil- 
lions and  cost  you  in  feed,  health  and 
the  vitality  of  your  flock. 

Cultivate  your  yards  and  the  ground 
around  the  poultry  houses.  Cover  it 
with  air-slaked  lime  before  turning 
the  soil.  Sow  some  rape,  swiss  chard, 
barley,  or  something  else  which  will 
make  tender  green  feed.  Keep  the 
chickens  off  of  it  until  it  gets  a  start 
If  you  can't  do  anything  more,  spade 
up  a  few  shovels  of  earth  in  each 
yard  each  day  and  encourage  the 
ohicks  to.wdrk  in  that. 

Lie©  also  thrive  during  the  summer 
Examine  chicks  and  grown  fowls  for 
evidences  of  them.  If  your  chicks  ap- 
pear dumpish,  one  of  the  first  things 
to  do  is  to  examine  your  house  for 
lice  and  your  chicks  for  mites.  Some 
of  the  advertised  lice  ointments  are 
good  for  mature  fowls.  Three-fourths 
of  a  pound  of  lard,  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  of  suet,  mixed  with  one-half 
pound  of  blue  ointment,  makes  a  good 
ointment  Mix  this  thoroughly  and 
use  an  amount  equal  to  a  garden  pea 
just  about  an  inch  below  the  vent  and 
the  same  amount  in  the  fluffy  feathers 
on  each  thigh.  See  that  this  is  rubbed 
into  the  skin  at  these  points.  Do  not 
use  this  for  young  chicks.  For  head 
lice  on  baby  chicks,  use  a  drop  of 
sweet  oil  on  the  head  and  one  drop 
under  each  wing. 

Drinking  water  must  be  supplied 
frequently  on  hot  summer  days  and 
the  pan  should  be  kept  in  the  shade. 
The  egg  and  the  body  of  the  fowl  are 
composed  largely  of  water.  If  you  let 
the  pan  go  dry  you  cut  down  growth 
and  egg  yield  just  that  much.  There 
is  nothing  so  cheap  if  supplied,  yet  so 
costly   if  negelected,   as   water.  It 


makes  your  feed  go  nearly  twice  as 
far.  and  don't  forget  that  the  fowls 
drink  a  great  deal  on  these  hot  days. 
You  must  also  remember  that  scum 
and  germs  accumulate  on  the  drink- 
ing pan,  so  these  should  be  cleansed 
each  day  and  disinfected  once  a  week 
at  least. 

Dead  poultry,  rats  which  have  been 
killed,  or  meat  of  any  sort,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  lie  about  the  premises 
and  become  tainted.  These  should  be 
promptly  removed,  and  burned  or 
buried  deep.  Limberneck  is  apt  to  re- 
sult from  ptomaine  poisoning  after 
such  meat  is  once  tainted  or  starts 
to  decay. 

A  moist  mash  will  whet  the  appe- 
tites of  the  youngsters  and  hasten 
growth.  They  relish  a  feed  once  a 
day  of  the  moist  mash,  but  it  should 
not  be  fed  sloppy.  Neither  should  it 
be  fed  too  freely,  and  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  feeding  trough  to  become 
•sour. 

Don't  expect  to  feed  a  single  grain 
like  corn,  barley,  oats,  or  kaffir  corn 
to  your  poultry  and  get  best  results. 
They  cannot  thrive  and  do  best  on  a 


single  food.  They  require  variety  and 
some  ground  food. 


WHI  N  CHICKENS  GET  CHOLERA. 


Fowl  cholera  demands  fire-de- 
partment speed  in  combating  it.  Drug 
treatment  or  home  remedies  only 
waste  the  time  of  the  poultryman  and 
allow  the  malady  to  spread.  Strict 
sanitary  measures  must  be  applied  at 
once  to  control  this  infectious  dis- 
ease, which  spreads  rapidly  through 
the  flock  with  high  mortality.  Tur- 
keys, ducks,  geese,  pigeons  and 
chickens  are  all  susceptible  to  it. 

Cholera  is  transmitted  from  flock 
to  flock  by  means  of  sick  or  recently 
recovered  fowls  which  have  been 
placed  in  the  flock  without  being  sub- 
jected to  a  period  of  quarantine.  The 
disease  is  also  spread  by  wild  birds  or 
by  persons,  animals  or  utensils  which 
have  been  on  infected  premises.  A 
yellowish  coloration  of  the  droppings 
is  an  early  indication  of  the  disease. 
Soon  diarrhoea  develops,  considerable 
fever  is  shown,  and  the  bird  loses  its 
lively  appearance,  separates  itself 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock  and  appears 
dull,  dejected  and  sleepy.  It  no 
longer  searches  for  food,  but  sits  with 
head  drawn  down  to  the  body  or 
drawn  backward  and  resting  in  the 
feathers  about  the  wing.  The  plum- 
age soon  loses  its  brilliancy,  the  wings 


droop,  the  appetite  is  diminished,  and 
the  thirst  increased.  The  comb  and 
wattles  may  be  a  dark  bluish  red  from 
engorgement  with  poorly  oxygenated 
blood,  or  they  may  be  pale  and  blood- 
ness  on  account  of  the  congestion  of 
the  internal  organs,  especially  the 
liver. 

Symptoms  of  Stricken  Birds. 

The  affected  birds  soon  become  very 
weak,  drowsy,  and  often  sleep  so 
soundly  during  the  last  day  or  two  of 
their  lives  that  it  is  difficult  to  arouse 
them.  If  obliged  to  move  they 
stagger  forward  for  a  few  steps  in  an 
uncertain  manner  and  with  dragging 
wings.    The  crop  is  generally  dis- 
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IG  CUT 

IN  ENGINE  PRICES^ 

KEROSENE  —  GASOLINE 


2  to  30  B-P. 
Immediate  Shipment 

Stationary.  Portable  on 
Saw-Kig — all  at  greatly  i 
reduced  prices.  Best4 
Engine  —  longest  rec- 
ord strongest  guarantee.    Choose  your  own 

terms.   Nocut  in  quality,  bot  a  big  cot  in  price 
for  quick  action.  Write  for  new  cut-prica  cata- 
lotr--FR.EE.  postpaid  -Kl).  H.  W1TTE.  Prss. 
00„„  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
,;s<,t,  Oakland  Av.nuo.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
8866  Empire  Building.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


t lie  La^tttimu  st 

C  HECKING  the  flow  of  water  in  laterals  or  streams  and  backing  it  tip 
to  any  desired  distance  is  a  problem  the  irrigationist  meets  continually. 
The  Calco  Adjustable  Metal  Irrigation  Dam  is  a  simple,  effective  device 
that  solves  this  irrigation  problem.  It  holds  water,  backs  it  up  as  de- 
sired and — protects  the  lateral  from  injury. 


The  Lyman  Irrigation  Meter  measures, 
accurately,  all  water  passing  over  a  weir, 
regardless  of  the  changing  level  of  the 
supply  canal.  These  two  necessities  for 
irrigationists  save  time,  labor  and  money 
for  him. 


Model  254 


Insert 


Lyman  Irrigation  Meter 

It  does  away  with  the  guess  work  of 
the  old  method  of  one  or  two  measure- 
ments a  day.  With  it  on  your  weir,  you 
pay  only  for  the  water  you  actually  use. 
It's  easily  attached  by  anyone  in  a  few 
minutes.  Weeds  or  silt  in  the  water  do 
not  affect  its  operation  and  it  needs  no 
attention  after  its  installation.  Write 
for  folder. 


w  Dam  Is  Tsed 


Calco  Adjustable  Metal  Irrigation  Dam 

Model  254 

An  ideal  tappon.  Simple  and  easy  to  operate. 
Made  of  Galvanized  Armco  Iron;  strong,  rigid 
and  durable. 

Gauge  of 

Depth 


Width 

21  in. 
33  in. 
45  in. 
57  in. 
69  in. 


8%  in. 

13  in. 

20  in. 

24%  in. 

32  in. 


M.tnl 

20 
20 
18 
18 
16 


Weight 

5  lbs. 

7  lbs. 
17  lbs. 
24  lbs. 
43  lbs. 


Price 

$2.55 
2.85 
4.05 
4.90 
7.25 


Put  these  devices  to  work  on  your  system.  Send  your  check 
or  money  order  today  for  a  Calco  Metal  Irrigation  Dam. 
Ask  for  the  Lyman  Meter  folder  with  measurement  tables. 

Write  now. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  Leroy  street 


301-3 


406  Parker  street 
BERKELEY 
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A FLURRY  of  feathers,  a  squawk  and 
a  red  streak  going  under  ihe  fence 
— another  chicken  gone!  !' 
How  long  arc  you  going  to  stand  it? 
You  know  that  coyote  won't  look  it  your 
traps.    And  when  you  sling   lead  at  him 
with  your  old  slow-as-molasscs  .30-30,  he 
knows  you're  guessing — you   don't  know 
how  much  to  hold  over  him  to  allow  for  the 
drop  of  the  bullet  or  how  much  to  hold 
ahead  of  him  to  allow  for  his  speed.  And 
he  knows  you're  half  afraid  to  shoot  any- 
way— the  old  .30-30  bullet  might  glance 
jnd  hit  a  cow  or  a  neighbor. 

You  need  Chicken  Insurance — the  .22 
Savage  Hi-Power  —  the  special  tool  for 
the  job. 

The  .22  Savage  Hi-Power  rifle  snaps  its 
wicked  little  70  grain  Spit/er  point  bullet 
out  2800  feet  — more  than  half  a  mile  a 
second. 

You  don't  have  10  guess  how  much  to 


hold  over — you  don't  have  to  kucss  how 
much  to  hold  ahead — you  simply  hold  dead 
on.  And  at  the  crack  of  the  gun  the  vicious 
little  bullet  bites  in  right  where  you  are 
holding. 

It  hits  a  paralysing,  explosive,  knock- 
out punch  —  hits  hard  enough  to  drop 
grizzly  and  moose  dead  in  their  tracks — ■ 
yes.  and  tiger  and  buffalo,  too,  because 
its  done  it. 

But  it  is  safe  to  use  anywhere,  because 
the  bullet  will  not  glance.  You  can't  make 
it  glance,  not  even  from  water. 

These  arc  some  of  the  reasons  why  so 
many  United  States  Forist  Rangers  and 
(iovcrnmcne  hunters  and  professional  wolf- 
CT9  use  the  .22  Savage  Hi  Power.  It's  the 
modern,  special  tool  for  predatory  animals 
•  and, besides  that ,  Captain  E.  C.  Crossman, 
(he  United  States  Army  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment Expert,  called  it  "The  Best  Deer 
Rifle  in  the  World." 


Write  us  for  particulars  and  look  at  the  rifle  at  your  dealer's 


s 


UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Sharon,  Pa 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Detroit,  Mich. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


.22  Savage  Hi-Power,  featherweight  take- 
down model  .20  inch  specially  tapered  round 
barrel.  Adaptable  for  deer,  blaclc  bear, 
wolves,  coyotes,  foxes,  etc.,  at  long  and  un- 
known ranges. 
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PROTEIN 

SPELLS 

Poultry 
Profit 

FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poul- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 

BOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  our  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


tended  with  food  and  apparently  par- 
alyzed. The  weight  and  strength  of 
the  bird  rapidly  diminishes,  it 
breathes  with  difficulty,  sits  with 
beak  open,  and  the  breathing  may  be 
heard  at  some  distance. 

Finally  the  weakness  is  such  that 
the  beak  is  rested  on  the  ground  and 
a  little  later  the  bird  dies.  In  very 
acute  cases  no  symptoms  are  seen; 
the  birds  may  be  found  dead  under 
the  roosts  or  they  may  fall  at  the  feed- 
ing trough  and  die  in  a  few  minutes. 
Cholera  may  destroy  the  greater  part 
of  a  flock  in  a  week  and  then  disap- 
pear, or  may  linger  for  months,  only 
occasionally  killing  a  bird.  The  time 
between  exposure  to  the  contagion 
and  appearance  of  symptoms  is  from 
two  to  five  days,  while  the  duration  of 
the  disease  is  from  24  hours  to  10 
days.  Most  characteristic  changes 
seen  after  death  are  red  spots  on  the 
surface  of  the  heart,  which  give  it  the 
appearance  of  having  been  sprinkled 
with  blood,  congestion  of  the  intes- 
tines, enlargement  of  the  liver,  and 
swelling  of  the  spleen. 

Stopping  Infection's  Spread. 

Since  treatment  of  the  affected 
birds  is  almost  futile,  the  aim  should 
be  to  prevent  so  far  as  possible  the 
spread  of  infection.  The  first  fowls 
showing  acute  feverish  symptoms 
should  be  destroyed  by  a  method 
guarding  against  contamination  of  the 
premises  by  infected  blood.  The  car- 
casses should  be  burned  or  deeply 
buried.  The  healthy  fowls  should  be 
moved  to  new  quarters,  if  possible, 
and  carefully  watched  for  signs  of 
disease.  Houses  and  runs  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  frequently  and 
disinfected  with  a  5  per  cent  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  a  2  per  cent  solution 
of  compound  cresol,  or  a  reliable  coal 
tar  disinfectant  in  proper  dilution. 
The  drinking  water  may  be  made  anti- 
septic by  adding  one  dram  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash  to  each  gallon.  This 
serves  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease through  the  water  and  also  is  a 
convenient  means  of  administering  an 
internal  antiseptic.  Prevention  and 
treatment  to  control  fowl  cholera  by 
means  of  anti-semum  and  vaccine 
have  not  proved  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory to  warrant  recommendation  of 
the  use  of  such  preparations. 


GIVING  MEDICINE  TO  RABBITS. 


Ever  try  to  administer  medicine  to 
a  rabbit?  It  isn't  as  easy  as  it  sounds. 
Often  the  little  critter  will  refuse  to 
open  his  mouth,  and  if  simple  forcing 
is  tried  the  strongest  man  will  find 
himself  up  against  a  hard  task. 

Let  the  rabbit  sit  in  a  natural  posi- 
tion on  all  four  feet,  and  with  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand 
press  the  lower  lip  firmly  back  against 
the  teeth.  Have  the  spoon  in  tbe 
right  hand,  and  slip  it  slowly  into 
the  rabbit's  mouth  as  you  press 
the  lip  back.  Tilt  the  head  back 
gently,  and  hold  it  long  enough  for 
the  medicine  to  be  swallowed.  A  little 
practice  will  enable  you  to  do  the 
trick  quickly  and  without  injury  to 
the  rabbit. 


Sunflowers  are  easily  raised  in  al- 
most any  soil.  They  provide  shade 
for  fowls,  and  their  seeds  make  ex- 
cellent poultry  food.  Mammoth  vari- 
eties of  this  plant  can  be  grown  and 
very  little  time  and  attention  is  re- 
quired for  cultivation.  When  seeds 
ripen  and  begin  to  drop,  cut  off  the 
heads  and  hang  in  a  dry  place  to  pre- 
serve for  future  use. 


A  chalky  white  earlobe  indicates  a 
bird  is  laying  heavily,  whereas  a 
cream-colored  one  shows  the  bird 
is  laying  moderately,  has  just  started, 
or  has  just  stopped.  A  milk  colored 
earlobe  shows  slight  laying,  and  a 
very  yellow  or  dark  earlobe  means 
no  eggs  have  been  laid  at  all. 


A  small  flock  well  taken  care  of  is 
more  profitable  than  a  large  flock 
handled  carelessly.  Poultry  must  be 
given  the  proper  attention  every  day. 
Profits  lie  in  good  stock  and  proper 
care- 


A  scrappy  disposition  in  a  male  bird 
can  be  taken  as  an  evidence  of  vigor 
that  will  be  transmitted  to  his  off- 
spring. 


Whitewashing  the  interior  of  the 
hen-house  thoroughly  once  or  twice  a 
year  will  help  to  keep  it  sweet  and 
clean. 


A  reader  asks  us  why  it  is  advisable 
to  paint  the  inside  of  a  chicken  coop. 
This  is  to  keep  hens  from  picking  the 
grain  out  of  the  wood. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  wiU  eventually  have  them. 
Early  broilers;  early  layers;  early  profits; 
we  seU  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  Chlx  from 
heavy-laying'  Hoganized  hens.  Safe  delivery 
of  full  count  live  chix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100;  February  $15;  March.  $14;  April, 
$12.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery,  408  Sixth  St., 
Petaluma,  California.  

DON'T  BE  TOO  LATE  BOOKING  fall 
chicks,  reduced.  Get  ready  for  high-priced 
broiler,  roaster  holiday  trade.  Seven  varieties 
clearing  customers  85.00  yearly.  200-290  egg 
strain.  Chicks  every  week  in  year.  70,000 
capacity  hatcheries  supplying  chicks.  All 
booked  some  weeks.  HUNDREDS  LAYING 
PULLETS,  breeding  hens,  roosters,  reduced 
July,  August.  Valuable  circular  with  proof 
free.    J.  Beeson,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


THE   MISSION  HATCHERY 

August  and  September  Baby  Chicks — White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks.  Reasonable  prices.  Quality 
stock.  Supply  limited.  Book  early.  Box  17, 
CampbeU,  Cal.  

PEEBLES  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Our 
200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels, 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson,  Box  8,  130  WiMard  St.,  San  Jose, 
California.  '  

GET  BABY  CHICKS  NOW — Write  for  free 
booklet  on  fall  chicks.  See  why  they  pay. 
Several  varieties  every  week.  Only  good, 
strong  youngsters  shipped.  Stubbe  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Box  67.  Palo  Alto.  

SURPLUS  STOCK  SALE — account  of  mov- 
ing.  Hoganized  White  Orpingtons  and  Sicilian 
Buttercups;  tnos,  pens  and  singles,  at  reason- 
able prices;  write  for  list.  M.  S.  Woodhams, 
San  Mateo.  Cal.   

EGG  BRED — Buff  Brown.  White  Leghorns, 
Golden  Camplnes,  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward,  3142  Ward  St.,  Fruitvale,  California. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — by  the 

100  or  1000  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  Trap- 
nested  stock.  Won  1st,  2nd,  and  Special 
(Utility  Class),  Oakland  and  Modesto.  Order 
early  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery.  A.  O  & 
P.  M.  Forster.  2918  Otig  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMWTH^lOCKS~—  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  lor  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden,  Box  3,  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupman  Poultry 
Farm,  Ceres,  California.  

EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAY  Hoganized  and 
trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Septem- 
oer  chicks.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead.  Calif.     

FOR  SALE — 72  purebred  Si  <T.  Rhode 
Island  Red  pullets.  April  hatch;  Eastern 
stock.  Two  dollars  each.  Mrs.  AKce  Jeter, 
Esparto,  Cal. 

~~ GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Win- 
ners  San  Jose  show.  Choice  stock  lor  sale. 
Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton,  California.  Stamps. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferria  Ranch 
Rt.  2,  Box  144D,  Pomona,  California.  

HIMALAYAN  WHITE  FUR  RABBITS . 
Mock  Ermine.  Mrs.  Leroy  Hackett,  3308  "P" 
West  St.,  Oakland.  Calif.  

BRONZE  TURKEYS — Albert  M.  Hart,  Cle- 
ments, Calif. 


RABBITS. 

RAISE  RABBITS — Most  profitable  and  pop- 
ular  small  animal  in  America.  Big  demand. 
Clean,  fascinating  work.  Send  10c  for  copy 
of  leading  rabbit  magazine  and  our  Rabbit 
Books,  P  N  5.  Gilmore's  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif.  

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — First  class  utility 
does  bred  $5.00  each.  Young  does,  $2.50  each. 
F.  R.  Caldwell,  Broadmoor,  San  Lcandro, 

RAISE  RABBITS  FOB  US — We  supply  the 
breeding  stock.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
H.  E.  Gibson  Co..  Arcadia.  Calif. 


/TyCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
'CHICKENS  FROM 
sSHELL  TO  MARKET"  . 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


TROIULK  HOKKOWKI). 


The  heart  too  often  hath  quailed  with 
dread. 

And  quite  its  courage  lost. 
By  casting  its  glance  too  far  ahead 
For   the    bridge   that   never  was 
crossed. 

The  toughest  fight,  the  bitterest  dregs, 

The  stormiest  sea  that  tossed, 
Was    the    passage-at-arms — no,  the 
passage-at-legs, 
Of    the    bridge    that    never  was 
crossed. 

A  wind  that  withers  wherever  it  goes, 

And  biting  as  winter  frost. 
Is    the    icy    blast    that  constantly 
blows 

From   the  bridge  that  never  was 

crossed. 

What  folly  for  mortals  to  travel  that 
way. 

As  many  have  found  to  their  cost — 
To  tempt  the  terrors  by  night  or  by 
day 

Of    the    bridge    that    never  was 
crossed. 

The  adage  is  old  and  worn  a  bit. 

But  worthy  of  being  embossed — 
Never  cross  a  bridge  till  you  come  to 
it— 

The  bridge  that  must  be  crossed. 

—Dr.  S.  B.  Dunn. 


A  COOL  KITCHEN  FOB  SUM M Kit. 


Last  week  we  sang  of  the  joys  of  a 
fireless  cooker,  and  the  burden  of  our 
song  this  week  is  the  coal  oil  (or  gas- 
oline) stove  in  lieu  of  the  hot  wood 
or  coal  range  for  summer  use.  In- 
deed, we  cannot  give  too  much 
thought  and  attention  to  the  family's 
comfort  as  the  dog  days  approach. 

The  summer  appetite,  as  a  rule,  is 
not  so  ravenous  as  in  the  cooler 
weather,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
not  necessary  to  cook  big  heavy 
meals  which  require  long  boiling 
or  baking,  which  process  might  be 
more  practically  performed  on  the 
range.  This,  then,  is  when  the  coal 
oil  (or  gasoline)  stove  is  of  such  prac- 
tical use.  Anything,  however,  can  be 
cooked  on  them  for  which  a  range  is 
used,  but  the  coal-oil  stove  is  partic- 
ularly convenient  for  starting  the  hot 
dish  for  the  summer  day's  dinner; 
this  will  require  about  fifteen  min- 
utes; and  then  the  food  can  be  placed 
in  the  fireless  cooker  until  ready  to 
serve;  or,  if  one  does  not  possess  both 
a  fireless  cooker  and  an  oil  stove,  the 
entire  meal  can  be  cooked  on  the  oil 
stove  without  the  discomfort  experi- 
enced over  a  hot  range.  This  is  mpst 
advantageous  during  the  summer 
months  whep  strength,  energy  and 
comfort  are  to  be  conserved. 

The  coal  oil  stove  is  as  safe  to  use 
as  is  the  ordinary  coal  oil  lamp,  and 
requires  only  about  the  same  atten- 
tion, viz.:  to  see  that  its  tank  is  kept 
filled,  and  the  stove  clean  at  all  times. 
The  initial  expense  is  not  great,  con- 
sidering the  increased  efficiency  and 
greater  comfort  experienced  in  the 
kitchen. 

The  operation  of  a  farm  requires 
greater  and  greater  efficiency,  which 
is  possible  only  with  time  and  labor- 
saving  devices.  Men  are  seeing  the 
wisdom  of  providing  tractors,  milk- 
ing machines,  electricity  and  other 
such  modern  equipment  to  facilitate 
farm  work,  and  the  housewife  and 
the  home  have  every  reason  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  progressive  methods 
now  employed  by  all  up-to-date  ranch 
and  farm  owners.  Indeed,  the  home 
work,  with  its  many  petty  details  of 
daily  routine,  furnishes  a  more  prac- 
tical opportunity  for  the  use  of  mod- 
ern equipment  than  does  the  outdoor 
work  on  the  farm;  housework  is  a 
daily  repetition  year  in  and  year  out, 
while  the  outdoor  farm  work  varies 
with  each  succeeding  crop,  requiring 
various  and  sundry  equipment  for 
its  handling,  and  hence  more  expense. 
But  cooking  meals  (and  eating  them) 
is  not  only  a  daily  routine,  but  is  a 
triple  performance  for  each  day;  then 
the  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  look  after 
the  meals  should  have  just  the  right 
sort  of  stove  and  other  proper  equip- 


ment to  facilitate  the  preparation  of 
the  food  that  sustaiqs,  and  the  cup 
that  cheers.— Z.  D.  H. 

CANMX.  SIMPLE,  BAST,  BI  USE 
OF  (;00D  METHODS. 


Anyone  who  follows  directions  and 
uses  care  and  cleanliness  should  be 
able  to  can  food  successfully.  Home 
canning  may  be  done  in  the  kitchen, 
out  of  doors  or  in  a  community 
kitchen.  Women,  boys,  girls  and  men 
last  year  "put  up"  millions  of  jars  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  with  a  trifling 
percentage  of  loss,  by  the  methods  of 
home  canning  used  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  its  home-demonstra- 
tion and  boys'  and  girls'  club  work. 

These  methods  are  simple  and  give 
good  results  when  carefully  followed. 
In  brief,  the  fruits  and  vegetables — 
washed,  pared,  scraped  and  cut  up 
as  may  be  required — are  blanched  in 
boiling  water  or  steam,  then  dipped 
quickly  into  cold  water  and  packed 
immediately  into  hot  jars.  The  con- 
tents are  covered  with  boiling  salted 
water  or  sirup,  as  may  be  required. 
The  jars,  partially  sealed,  are  placed 
in  a  large  container  with  sufficient 
water  in  it  to  process  them,  or,  if 
preferred,  in  a  steam  pressure  canner. 
When  the  jars  have  been  steamed  or 
boiled,  according  to  directions,  th'e 
requisite  time  for  processing,  they  are 
removed,  sealed  tight,  tested  for  leaks, 
and  stored. 

Especially  for  a  few  vegetables,  such 
as  corn,  beans,  peas  and  asparagus, 
many  prefer  to  use  fractional  pro- 
cessing— that  is,  the  jars  are  boiled  for 
60  to  90  minutes  on  three  successive 
days.  Processing  is  more  quickly  ac- 
complished, however,  with  a  steam 
pressure  canner  than  by  the  water 
bath  method.  Only  one  period  of 
"processing"  is  necessary  for  even 
those  products  which  are  difficult  to 
keep  if  steam  pressure  is  used.  Con- 
sult your  home  demonstration  agent 
and  follow  the  procedure  she  recom- 
mends. 

The  method  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  its  extension 
work  insures  good  color,  texture  and 
flavor  to  the  vegetable  or  fruit  canned. 
An  ordinary  kitchen  usually  possesses 
all  necessary  equipment  for  hot  water 
bath  canning.  A  large  metal  vessel, 
such  as  a  wash  boiler,  with  tight- 
sealing  jars,  good  rubbers,  a  yard  of 
cheesecloth,  and  the  usual  pans  and 
bowls,  are  the  articles  required. 

Any  type  of  jar  which  seals  readily 
may  be  used.  The  essential  require- 
ment is  that  it  shall  be  air-tight. 
These  directions  are  for  canning  in 
glass.  If  tin  containers  are  preferred, 
write  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  directions  for  canning  in 
tin. 

If  a  jar  with  the  one-piece  Mason 
top  is  used  test  it.  Pour  warm  water 
into  the  jar,  add  the  ring,  and  screw 
on  the  top.  Invert,  and  if  there  is 
leakage,  remove  the  top  and  with  the 
back  of  a  heavy  knife  or  some  other 
smooth  hard  surface,  straighten  the 
crimped  spot  on  some  hard  surface. 
Test  for  leakage  again.  If  an  air- 
tight seal  cannot  be  made,  discard  the 
top. 

New  rubbers  are  necessary  every 
year,  and  should  be  tested.  A  rubber 
ring,  to  stand  sterilization  with  the 
jar  and  its  contents,  must  possess  life 
and  elasticity.  It  should  return 
to  its  original  length  after  being 
stretched  to  2%  times  its  length.  A 
good  rubber  ring  should  also  be  able 
to  support  a  weight  of  13  pounds 
without  breaking. 

It  is  very  important  in  canning  to 
work  quickly.  Once  started,  there 
should  be  no  intermission  between  the 
steps.  Have  all  utensils  in  readiness. 
Wash  and  test  jars,  tops  and  rings. 
Sterilize  jars  and  tops  in  boiling  hot 
water  for  15  minutes,  and  then  leave 
them  in  the  water,  ready  for  use. 
Place  the  rings,  ready  for  use 
in  a  hot  solution  of  cooking  soda  and 
water  made  in  the  proportion  of  1  tea- 
spoon of  soda  to  1  quart  of  water, 
ready  for  use.  If  a  washboiler  or 
lard  can  is  to  be  used  for  processing 
the  jars,  have  a  false  bottom  of  wood 


blazing-away-in-cdst-oefence! 

FUEL  DIVIDENDS 

It's  saving  no  matter  how  you  figure  it,  in  the  making  of 
clean  oil-gas  from  kerosene  with  a  Dreadnaught  Burner — 
You  clip  the  interest  coupons  both  going  and  coming.  In 
actual  hard  cash — say  nothing  of  labor — you  get  just  about 
twenty-five  cents  in  value  out  of  every  dollar's  worth  of 
wood  burned.  The  seventy-five  cents? — Gone  up  the  chim- 
ney, or  in  the  ash  pan — unconsumed  fuel  in  both  cases.  You're  burning 
good  money  and  throwing  in  a  lot  of  hard  work  for  big  measure. 

Experiments  are  over  with:  Oil  is  the  greatest  fuel  the  world  has 
ever  known — it's  100  per  cent  in  value. 

Run  a  pipe  into  your  stove,  screw  a  Dreadnaught  Burner  on  and  you 
will  never  want  to  part  with  it.  It's  all  so  simple  that  it  is  hard  to 
describe  convincingly  in  limited  space — just  write  for  our  factory  cir- 
cular, it  will  be  sent  promptly  and  we  will  also  gladly  answer  all  ques- 
tions asked. 

THE  III' UN  Kit  AMI  VALVE— 
COMBINATION  NEEDLE  VALVE  AND  DRAIN 
Mailed  Anywhere  upon  receipt  of  


$6.50 


An  Honest  Burner  with  a  Guarantee 
Made  BIGHT  in  Los  Angeles. 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO. 

810  South  Hill  St..  I  us  Angeles,  Cal. 


I  HAVE  BEEN  SELECTED 
BY  THE. 

HAGUE  OF  HOUSEWIVES 

AS  THE. 

"household  sehtinel 

I  AM 

KELLOGG'S 


in  place,  and  before  commencing  to 
prepare  the  fruit,  put  in  the  boiler, 
with  sufficient  water  to  cover  the 
jars;  or,  if  a  vessel  with  tight-fitting 
cover  is  used  for  processing,  water 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  jars  is  suf- 
ficient. Start  the  water  heating  at 
once,  as  it  takes  a  large  volume  of 
water  some  time  to  become  as  hot  as 
it  should  be  when  the  filled  cans  are 
placed  in  it.  Have,  the  sirup  for  fruit, 
or  hot  salted  water  for  vegetables, 
ready  before  commencing  the  actual 
work. 

When  the  jars  are  filled  and  par- 
tially sealed,  place  them  in  the  boiler 
of  warm  water.  Be  sure  the  water  is 
boiling  vigorously  before  starting  to 
count  the  time  of  processing  that  par- 
ticular product  require.  If  a  steam 
pressure  cooker  is  used,  live  steam 
should  be  escaping  from  the  petcock 
before  starting  to  count  time.  It  Is 
convenient  to  have  a  reliable  alarm 
clock  in  the  kitchen  at  canning  time. 
Set  it  to  ring  when  the  sterilizing  is 
finished. 

When  the  jars  are  processed,  remove 
and  at  once  tighten  the  tops.  Do  not 
let  filled  jars  cool  before  doing  this. 
The  hotter  the  product  when  the 
clamps  or  covers  are  tightened,  to 
furnish  sufficient  pressure  on  the  lid 
to  effect  a  seal  as  the  jar  cools,  the 
better. 

Remember,  the  essentials  in  can- 
ning fruit  and  vegetables  are  these: 

Fresh  products,  pure  water,  care, 
cleanliness,  good  jars,  "live,"  stand- 
ard rubber  rings  and  sufficient  heat 
to  process  the  products  thoroughly  in 
the  closed  container. 

Canning  and  preserving  on  an  or- 
dinary stove  is  very  trying  work  in 


Water  is  the  cheapest 
beverage,  tea  next 

"Why,  how  can  that  be? 
A  pound  of  tea  costs — " 

Excuse  us  for  interrupt- 
ing you,  but  the  way  to 
count  the  cost  of  tea  is 
not  by  the  pound,  but 
by  the  cup.  A  cup  of  fine 
strengthening  invigor- 
ating delicious  tea  costs 
only  l/i  cent  per  cup, 
because  a  pound  makes 
so  many  cups. 

Schilling  Tea  is  the  fine 
practical  economical  tea 
of  this  country. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  •  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  pack_ges. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling'  &  Co  San  Francisco 


MORE   LIGHT  THAN  20  OIL  LAMPS 

IT  LAST — the  light  of  lights — A  beautl- 
ful  lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
Just  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  bums 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline.  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  Hght  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MAD1 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  leas 
than  one- third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  Safer  than  the  safest 
oil  lamp.  The 

COLEMAN  QUICKLITE 
No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
no  glare   or     flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.    Fuel  can't  spUl — 
no  danger  even  if  tipped  over. 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for 
Catalog  21-R.  P. 
COLE    LITE    A    SALES  CO. 

216-18-20  East  41st  St. 
Showrooms   324   8.    Hill  HU. 
Los  Angeles. 


the  summer  time.  A  gasoline  fire 
pot,  such  as  plumbers  use,  is  ideal 
for  this  work.  It  can  be  placed  out 
of  doors  If  preferred  to  working  in- 
side. It  requires  less  than  a  quart  of 
gasoline  per  hour  to  run  the  pot;  it 
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will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most 
useful  labor  and  time  savers  on  the 
farm  where  a  quick  heat  is  desired. 


HELPS  FOR  WASHDAY. 


While  among  enlightened  people 
there  is  no  way  of  entirely  avoiding 
the  weekly  turmoil  of  the  washtub 
and  ironing  board,  there  are  ways, 
and  easy  ones  too,  of  mitigating  its 
terrors- 

In  the  first  place,  a  careful  study 
should  be  made  to  reduce  the  size  of 
the  washing  without  interfering  with 
family  comfort  or  lowering  the  high 
standard  of  cleanliness  which  makes 
home  delightful.  A  woman  who  set 
her  mind  upon  this  problem  last  year 
when  her  family  moved  from  a  city 
house  to  the  country  found  that  she 
lessened  the  articles  to  be  washed 
fully  one-third.  She  put  all  the  white 
counterpanes  they  had  used  in  the 
city  in  the  bottom  of  a  trunk  and  cov- 
ered the  beds  with  gaily  flowered 
spreads  made  of  cretonne.  They 
looked  very  pretty  and  fresh,  and 
were  used  all  summer  without  needing 
laundering.  During  the  summer  she 
substituted  a  center-piece  and  doilies 
for  the  tablecloth,  so  there  was  no 
washing  and  ironing  of  those  large 
pieces  on  the  hot  summer  days,  and 
the  table  with  its  lace-edged  doilies, 
so  easy  to  launder,  looked  exceeding- 
ly cool  and  dainty.  Besides,  if  Miss 
Baby  dropped  jelly  at  her  place,  or 
impetuous  Brother  spilled  the  gravy, 
it  was  not  necessary  to  remove  a  long 
cloth. 

She  began  the  custom  of  having  the 
sheets  and  bath  towels  folded  for  the 
cupboards  as  they  were  taken  from 
the  line. 

Hand  towels,  pillow  slips,  and  nap- 
,  kins  were  quickly  put  through  the 
inexpensive  mangle  she  purchased, 
and  some  of  the  children's  coarser 
handkerchiefs  were  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

The  nightgowns  and  underwear  for 
all  the  feminine  members  of  the  fam- 
ily were  made  of  the  popular  white 
seersucker  which  requires  no  ironing, 
and  trimmed  with  a  heavy  lace  that 
shook  out  in  the  breezes  and  needed 
no  pressing.  Blue  and  light  brown 
seersucker  shirts  and  blouses  clothed 
the  boys  on  week  days,  and  one 
starched  shirt  each  for  Sundays  was 
the  sum  of  the  ironing  in  that  line. 
The  little  girls  wore  colored  seer- 
sucker frocks,  and  even  their  best 
dresses  were  made  of  the  soft  white 
crepe  which,  like  their  mother's 
blouses  and  gowns  of  the  same  pretty 
and  becoming  material,  were  ready  to 
wear  when  taken  from  the  clothes- 
line. 

"I  think,"  said  this  little  mother  as 
she  expounded  her  system,  "that  the 
doing  away  with  so  much  handling  of 
the  clothes,  the  sprinkling  and  fold- 
ing as  well  as  the  ironing,  has  done 
more  than  any  other  household  re- 
form could  have  done  to  iron  away 
what  my  husband  used  to  call  the 
'washday  creases'  in  my  forehead-" — 
Kilbourne  Cowles. 


HOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 

To  remove  scorch  from  fruits,  vege- 
tables or  meats,  drop  in  a  small  piece 
of  charcoal,  and  the  scorched  taste 
entirely  disappears. 

Paste  strips  of  velvet  around  the 
inside  of  the  heels  of  the  children's 
shoes  and  you  will  have  fewer  holes 
to  darn  in  their  stockings. 

Oilcloth  on  kitchen  table  or  cabi- 
nets can  be  made  to  last  longer  if  a 
padding  of  soft  paper  is  placed  under 
it.  The  life  of  oilcloth  can  almost 
be  doubled  when  this  is  done. 

Custards  and  all  baked  puddings 
bake  quicker  when  put  in  a  pan  with 
an  opening  in  the  center  such  as  an- 
gel cakes  are  baked  in.  This  sort  of 
a  pan  allows  the  heat  to  reach  a 
greater  part  of  the  contents  and  thus 
the  baking  is  accomplished  quicker. 

"Housewife"  sends  in  a  timely 
recipe  for  making  apricot  marmalade 
out  of  small  fruit.  She  writes,  "Some 
were  not  ripe  enough  to  have  juice, 
so  I  put  all  through  the  grinder,  me- 
dium-sized knife.  It  was  smooth  and 
juicy  to  begin  cooking.  After  cook- 
ing tender,  use  three-fourths  as  much 
sugar  as  fruit.  One  part  grated  pine- 
apple to  twelve  of  apricot  makes  a 
fine  flavor.  This  is  a  quick  and  easy 
way." 


Detroit  Vapor  Stoves 

"Work  Like  Gas" 
Burn  Oil,  Gasoline  or  Distillate 


Here's  a  stove  you  ought  to  know  more 
about.  It  makes  friends  on  sigrht  and 
keeps  the  housewife  good-natured  and 
happy,  because  it  always  does  the  right 
thing-  at  the  right  time  —  and  is  such  a 
splendid  baker  besides. 

DETROIT  VAPOR  STOVES  are  made 
tn  several  styles  and  sizes,  and  burn  kero- 
sene, gasoline  or  distillate.  They  save 
practically  one-fourth  of  the  fuel  re- 
quired by  other  liquid  fuel  stoves.  Simple 
to  operate  and  cheapest  to  buy  when  you 
consider  service  and  durability.  Write  for 
illustrated,  descriptive  circulars  and  prices. 


734  South  Broadway 
Los  Angeles 


NO  ESCAPE. 


We 


"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Jagsby. 
are  peace  delegates." 

"Peace  delegates?" 

"Yessum.  We  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Jagsby,  who  was  unable  to  get  home 
last  night.  He  wants  us  to  arrange 
the  armistice  terms  and  settle  on  the 
size  of  the  indemnity  he  owes  you." 

"Umph!  You  tell  Mr.  Jagsby  if  he 
doesn't  show  up  here  in  the  next  hour 
I'll  come  and  get  him.  He's  not  in 
Holland." 


ZEROLENE 


Zerolene  is  correctly- 
refined  from  selected 
California  crude  oil.  It 
meets  with  scientific 
accuracy  the  lubrica- 
tion needs  of  all  types 
of  automobile  engines. 
Get  a  Correct  Lubrica- 
tion Chart  for  your  car. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
(California) 


THE  PREMIER 

P  erf ecly  Simple     Simply  Perfect 

One  leady  writes:  "I'm  actually  proud  of  my  hands"  since 
.we  have  had  the  PREMIER."    (No  soot,  No  ashes!) 

Another  lady  says:  "I  do  not    have    to    give  my  stove  a 
^thought — I  always  know  just  when  to  take  out  my  baking." 
(Uniform'  heat  all  the  time!) 

Coal  or  Wood  was  alright  in  grandmother's  time. 
Don't  watch  others  enjoy  life — enter  in. 

The  PREMIER  makes  a  clean  gas  from  kerosene  (common  coal  oil),  and 
in  a  thriftily  manner  too. 

It  will  naturally  happen  as  a  result,  that  most  of  us  will  get  an  oil 
burner  sometime — vou  want  to  get  the  greatest  possible  value  for  your  ex- 
penditure.   Get  a  PREMIER. 

Complete  Outfits,  $12.50  and  up,  according  to  requirements. 

No  obligation  in  asking  for  information. 

VAUGHAN  &  MATTISON,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

335  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


THE  WAT  HE  FELT  ABOUT  IT. 


A  neighbor  boy  5  years  old  had  a 
great  many  things  thrown  on  the 
floor,  and  when  told  to  pick  them 
all  up  he  said: 

"II  this  keeps  up  I  will  be  a  nerv- 
ous wreck  when  I  am  6  " 


America's 
Pioneer 
Oeg  Medicines 


BOOK  ON  . 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  fr»  U  any  address  by 
tk*  Author  £ 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  Weat  31it  Street,  New  York 
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MARKET  COMMENT. 


Hay  marketing  after  July  22  will 
be  under  provisions  of  the  new  law 
«  hich  was  printed  in  full  in  our  issue 
of  June  28. 

The  unirrigated  prune  orchards 
around  Chico  are  still  dropping  fruit 
(July  12).  The  peach  crop,  however, 
promises  to  be  the  heaviest  yield  in 
years. 

The  weather  has  turned  warm  and 
melons  are  ripening  fast,  according  to 
ihe  T.  M.  and  G.  Co.  They  now  esti- 
mate that  there  will  be  about  a  40 
per  cent  reduction  in  the  acreage  on 
account  of  root  disease  and  climatic 
conditions,  together  with  a  shortage  of 
water.  Many  vines  which  were  con- 
sidered excellent  a  few  weeks  ago  are 
now  in  a  dying  condition.  There 
seems  to  be  plenty  of  labor  so  far  but 
Uie  housing  problem  to  accommodate 
it  is  lacking.  The  large  amount  of 
extra  help  coming  into  town  has  made 
rhis  condition  acute.  F.  W.  Hosmer, 
general  manager  of  the  T.  M.  and  G. 
Co.,  estimates  they  will  ship  1500 
cars  with  every  promise  of  fine  qual- 
ity and  good  prices. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory,  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANCFACTCRED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
haum  Pipe  Works,  1G0  Eleventh  street.  San 
Fran  si sco. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe  Works, 
.104  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
weU  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   6.  M    Hawley.  La  Mesa.  California. 


PATENT  ATTORNEY-. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  Si  BLEWETT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents. 


CORN  HARVESTER — One-man,  one-horse, 
one-row,  self-gathering.  Equal  to  a  corn 
binder.  Sold  to  farmers  for  twenty-three 
years.  Only  $26,  with  fodder  binder.  Free 
catalogue  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Pro- 
teas  Corn  Harvester  Co.,  Salina,  Kan. 

M.F.N  rs — Mason  sold  18  sprayers  and 
Autowashers  one  Saturday.  Profits.  $2.50 
.  ach.  Square  deal.  Particulars  FREE.  RUS- 
I.ER  COMPANY,  JOHNSTOWN.  OHIO. 


CO-OPERATION  i  not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cata- 
logue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
-treet,  San  Francisco. 


BEES  FOR  SALE — Golden  Italians  in  pat- 
ent hives.    John  G.  Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


$35,000 — 85  acres,  50  yards  from  school; 
■  ounty  road  on  two  sides.  10  room  house 
(hot  and  cold  water),  3  wells,  windmill  and 
tank,  new  gas  engine  and  pump;  barn,  chick- 
in  and  brooder  houses;  2  horses.  1  cow,  350 
"hickens;  300  fruit  boxes.  200  trays;  com- 
nlete  set  of  implements  to  run  place,  including 
I  wagons,  $250  power  spray  pump,  cider  press, 
etc.;  garage  and  work  shop.  Average  income 
S5.000  per  annum.  Will  guarantee  $7,000 
crop  this  year.  2  miles  from  Windsor  station 
between  Santa  Rosa  and  Healdsburg.  Sonoma 
■ounty.  30  acres  prunes,  of  which  18  acres 
bearing,  balance  3  to  5  years;  1  acre  peaches: 
10  acres  apples:  2  acres  pears:  14  acres  re- 
sistant vines;  plenty  of  berries,  beans,  corn, 
potatoes,  etc.  About  30  acres  of  this  is  deep, 
rich  bottom  land  with  plenty  of  water  to  irri- 
gate, if  necessary.  Mortgage,  $12,000  5%. 
oan  remain.  Umbsen.  Kemer  &  Eisert,  20 
Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.    

AGED  0WNER~MU8T  SELL — 193  acres 
■"•:800.  including  4  cows,  bull,  team  horses, 
wagons,  harness,  long  list  implements,  hay, 
-■rain.  etc..  near  railroad  town.  150  acres 
nioductive  loamy  fields,  wire- fenced  pasture, 
home-use  wood:  apples,  pears,  plums,  grapes, 
eta.  7- room  house.  2  basement  bams.  Low 
nrice — $2800 — gets  all:  easy  terms.  Details 
nage  43  Catalog  Bargains.  10  States,  copy  free. 
Strout  Farm  Agency.  831  A  F,  New  York 
Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  

$16,000.00 — 80  acres  in  Honey  Lake  Valley, 
Lassen  county.  All  under  cultivation.  Alfal- 
fa seed,  hay,  and  grain;  under  good  irriga- 
tion system.  Good  improvements.  2  miles 
from  postoffice  and  bank.  School.  1*4  mile; 
high  school,  15  miles;  8.  P.  depot.  3  miles. 
Daily  trains.  A  Rood  buy.  Cash  only.  Have 
other  business  prospects.  Write  to  Box  280, 
standish.   Lassen   Co..  CaL  

FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER-^18l^slimproved~ 
about  5  miles  south  of  Williams,  11  miles 
-outhwest  of  Colusa,  county  seat  of  Colusa 
Co.  near  State  Highway.  Alfalfa.  Abundance 
oi  water  for  irrigation.  Ideal  poultry  and 
dairy  ranch.  Address  C.  A.  Hanson,  Williams. 
Gal. 


I :  R.YIN  AND  FRUIT  RANCH  in  Lake  coun- 
ty lor  sale — 31  acres;  1048  fruit  trees,  most- 
ly Bartlett  pears;  rest  in  grain;  6-room  house. 
Fruit  crop  goes  with  the  ranch  if  sold  soon. 
I 'iice  $9,000.    Mack  Mathews.  Lakeport.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE^-My  ~Equity~of  ~  $3700_ in~40 
aires  alfalfa  land.  5  miles  from  Manteca. 
Address  Wm.  Robertson,  860  Fulton  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE — Improved  ranch 
in  Tulare  county  for  stock  ranch  in  northern 
'  alifomia.  Address  154  So.  C  St.,  Tulare, 
<  at. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Fljrurea   Give*  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  na  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  July  16.  1919. 
WHEAT. 

There  is  no  change  here,  but  the  firm  tone 
of  the  eastern  markets  tends  to  keep  the 
market  here  from  being  really  weak. 

Per  bushel- 
No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.   2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft   2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do.  No.  2    2.13 

do.  No.  3    2.09 

Recleaned,  per  ctl. — 

California   $3.67%  ©3  75 

Early  Baart   $4.1604.20 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  very  firm  and  the  price  has  been 
marked  up  an  average  of  five  cents  all 
around.  The  local  demand  continues  slow, 
the  strength  of  the  market  being  entirely 
due  to  the  shipping  demand. 

Feed    $3.07%  ©3.10 

Shipping    $3.15  0  3.20 

OATS. 

New  oats  are  now  reaching  the  market, 
but  in  such  limited  demand  as  to  have  little 
effect  on  prices,  which  continue  about  as  be- 
fore. Good  old  oats  are  well  cleaned  up,  only 
off-grade  stock  being  in  any  considerable  sup- 
ply. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl   $2.70  0  2.75 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 

CORN. 

The  corn  market  as  a  whole  has  been  neg- 
lected this  week.  Nothing  is  offered,  and 
there  has  been  very  little  demand. 

California   $3.30  0  3.50 

Egyptian,  choice  Nominal 

Milo  Nominal 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  are  increasing  rapidly  as 
is  UBual  at  tins  season,  but  the  increase  in 
supplies  has  been  well  cared  for  so  far  and 
prices  have  shown  no  change.  Alfalfa  has 
been  the  best  seller,  and  iB  still  moving  very 
freely.    Trade  with  the  interior  is  very  good, 

fact,  sufficient  to  about  make  up  for  the 
big  drop  in  the  government  demands  as  com- 
pared with  this  time  last  year.  Number  1 
oat  and  wheat  have  now  begun  to  come  in  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  orders  for  these  are 
being  filled  promptly. 

No.  1  Wheat,  per  ton  $15.00  ©  17.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  per  ton  12.00®  14.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat. per  ton  15.00  0 17.00 

Wild  Oat.  per  ton   10.00  @  12.00 

Barley  Hay,  per  ton  $11.00  013.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton  14.00®  16.00 

do,  new,  1st  cutting  

Stock  Hoy,  per  ton    9.00®  11.00 

Barley  Straw,  per  bale  60®  .80 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  important  thing  in  feedstuffs  is  the 
quoting  of  "millrun"  and  "millmix"  as  sub- 
stitutes for  bran  middlings,  straight  bran  and 
middlings  being  now  entirely  off  the  market. 
Millrun  is  arriving  in  hundred-pound  sacks 
and  is  selling  at  $43  to  $44  per  ton.  while 
millmix    comes    in    eighty-pound    sacks  and 


sells  at  $57  to  $60  per  ton.    MUlstuffs  are 

firm  throughout. 

Bran   Not  being  marketed 

Shorts   Not  being  marketed 

Cracked  corn    72.00®  73.00 

Rolled  barley   62.00®  03.00 

Rolled   oats   56.00©68.00 

Alfalfa  meal   33.00® 35.00 

Cocoanut  meal    48.00 

Oil  cake  meal   71.00®  72.00 

Millmix    57.00®  60.00 

Millrun   43.00@44.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Oia  stock  potatoes  are  getting  well  cleaned 
□p.  Idahos  are  off  the  market,  and  only  a 
limited  supply  of  Oregons  and  River  pota- 
toes remain.  New  potatoes  are  in  more  plen- 
tiful supply,  but  the  price  does  not  show 
much  change  from  last  week's  figures.  On 
onions  the  market  is  a  little  easier.  South- 
ern tomatoes  have  been  replaced  by  ship- 
ments from  the  Sacramento  River  section, 
these  bringing  $3  to  $3.60  per  box  (large 
boxes).  Merced  tomatoes  are  more  plentiful 
also.  Peas  and  string  beans  have  both  re- 
ceded a  little  and  Alameda  green  corn  has 
shown  quite  a  drop  as  the  result  of  increased 
supply.    T*- " 

String  beans    5®  6c 

do,  Garden    7c 

Peas    5@  7c 

Carrots,  per  sack  $1.60®  1.76 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box   $1.50  it  2.00 

Cucumbers,  hothouse,  box  of  30  $1.25@1.50 

do,  Los  Angeles    60®  75c 

do.  Bay   $1.00®  1.26 

Eggplant,    box   $1.50 '©1.75 

Lettuce,  per  crate   75c® $1.25 

Celery,   crate   Nominal 

Tomatoes.  River,  per  large  box.  .$3.00®  3.50 

do.   Merced   $1.00®  1.26 

Sprouts   Nominal 

Summer  squash   60®  60c 

do.  Alameda   $1.00  @1.26 

Green  Corn,  Alameda,  sack   $3.50@4.00 

Potatoes- 
Oregon    2.26®2.50 

Idaho    $2.1002.35 

Garnets,  new  on  street   $2.50®  3.00 

Other  new  on  street   $2.25  ©2.60 

Sweets,  new,  lb  6®  7c 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Australian  Browns  Nominal 

Onions,  new  red   $3.50  6  4.00 

YeUow   $3.50  ©3.85 

Green  Alameda  $1.50  ©1.76 

Garlic   15®  18c 

BEANS. 

Except  for  a  moderate  advance  in  the  price 
of  blackeyes,  last  week's  bean  quotations  re- 
main unchanged.    This  advance  reflected  in- 

 l  demand.    A  little  better  call  was  noted 

for  large  whites  also,  but  not  enough  to  cause 
a  further  advance,  the  price  on  these  beans 
having  been  marked  up  slightly  a  week  ago. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $5.90®6.10 

Blackeyes   $4.42  to  4.75 

Cranberry  beans   •.  6.76  6  6.00 

Li  mas  (south,  recleaned)   $9.00 

Pinks   $5.50 ©5.76 

Mexican  Reds   4.50®  5.00 

Tepary    beans    2.60®  2.75 

Garbanzos   11.75®  12.00 

Large  whites   4  $5.85®  6.00 

Small  whites    6.75  ©6.90 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  recovered  strength  dur- 
ing the  past  week.     Receipts  were  heavier 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


(Written! or_  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  I.  L.  Nagle.) 


Sacramento,  July  15,  1919.' 
General  market  conditions  through- 
out the  past  week  remained  firm,  with 
noticeable  activity  in  bidding  and  in- 
crease in  prices,  especially  in  Atlantic 
Seabord  markets. 

Despite  increased  offerings,  prices 
ruled  somewhat  higher  than  the  week 
previous.  This  is  particularly  noticeable 
in  peaches  and  grapes. 

What  feV~cars~  of  "Bartletts  "  have 
reached  the  East,  have  met  with  a  very 
ready  demand,  at  prices  higher  than 
ever  realized  for  this  variety  before 
There  is  an  unusually  heavy  shipment 
of  Bartletts  on  the  rails  and  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  about  a  third  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River  crop  has  already  been 
shipped,  but  on  account  of  heavy  pur- 
chases by  canners,  the  total  shipments 
will  probably  be  affected  from  other 
districts,  so  that  even  with  heavier  of- 
ferings from  the  Sacramento  River,  we 
do  not  look  for  the  markets,  at  any 
time,  to  break,  but  anticipate  a  lower 
price  level  on  Bartletts  next  week.  This 
Is  to  be  expected  on  account  of  increas- 
ed sales,  but  we  maintain  that  a  strong 
market  on  Bartletts  will  prevail 
throughout  the  season. 

Elberta  peaches  from  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  will  begin  to  move  within  a  few 
days  and  the  demand  for  canning  pur- 
poses by  Eastern  consumers,  is  unus- 
ually heavy.  It  will  not  be  necessary 
for  any  of  this  variety  to  reach  the 
KHStcrn  auctions,  as  the  entire  crop 
tan  he  sold  to  good  advantage  in  West 
and  Middlewest  markets. 

Though  plum  shipments  are  running 
heavy  and  will  continue  so  for  the  next 
three  weeks,  the  demand  will  undoubt- 
edly take  care  of  the  supplies  and  the 
market  will  unquestionably  remain 
firm. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  grapes  from,  the  Imperial 
and  Coachella  Valleys  and  shipments 
will  continue  for  the  next  ten  days.  By 
that  time  Thompsons  and  a  few  other 


varieties  will  begin  to  move  from  the 
lower  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  heat  of  a  few  days  past  affected 
the  Tokay  crop  to  a  limited  extent,  the 
damage  not  exceeding  26  per  cent  in 
some  districts,  and  10  per  cent  In  oth- 
ers, but  despite  the  injury,  the  output 
will  be  normal,  if  not  affected  by  any 
other  conditions  from  now  on. 

There  Is  considerable  interest  being 
shown  by  foreign  buyers  for  exports  of 
Bartlets  to  European  and  South  Ame- 
rican markets.  No  shipments  have  y.et 
been  made  as  refrigerator  equipment 
is  not  available  at  the  present  time  but 
the  export  movement  should  begin  in 
about  two  weeks.  If  this  is  as  heavy 
as  at  present  anticipated,  this  condition 
should  affect  and  benefit  the  Eastern 
markets. 

Our  present  prospectus  would  Indi- 
cate that  the  general  market  on  all  de- 
ciduous fruits  and  grapes  will  be  con- 
siderably higher  than  last  season. 

Average  for  the  week: 

NEW  YORK— Bartlett  Pears.  $5.18; 
Wilders  H.  B.  $2.43;  Lawsons  H.  B. 
$3.39;  Comets,  $3.06;  Malaga  Grapes, 
$5.56;  Thompson  Seedless,  $4.63; 
Triumph  Peaches,  .71;  Royal  Apricots, 
$1.25:  Formosa  Plums,  $1.78;  Santa  Ro- 
sa, $1.88;  Climax,  $1.68;  Simoni,  $1.41; 
Burbank,  $1.64:  Tragedy,  $1.97;  Clyman, 
$1.07;  Botan.  .85;  Red  June,  $1.15;  Ab- 
undance. $1.20. 

BOSTON — Bartlett  Pears,  $7.00;  Com- 
ets H.  B..  $3.60;  Hale  Peaches.  .86; 
Triumph,  $1.01;  Alexanders.  $1.94; 
Thompson  Seedless,  $3.84;  Malagas, 
$5.13;  Climax  Plums,  $1.87;  Formosa, 
$2.40:  Botan.  $2.04;  Santa  Rosa,  $2.50; 
Clyman,  $2.13;  Burbank,  $2.09;  Red  June 
$2.02. 

CHICAGO — Malaga  Grapes,  $5.00; 
Thompson  Seedless,  $4.50;  Triumph 
Peaches,  $1.10;  Alexanders,  .70;  Eulatls, 
.91:  Hales.  $1.07;  Bartlett  Pears,  $5.27; 
Tragedy  Plums,  $2.64;  Climax,  $2.20; 
Santa  Rosa,  $2.44;  Burbank,  $2.12;  Red 
June,  $2.11;  Abundance,  $1.81;  Formosa, 
$2.40;  Shlro,  $1.98;  Botan,  $1.72. 


than  the  week  before  and  the  demand  suffi- 
cient to  take  care  of  the  arrivals  quite  nicely 
The  market  on  broilers  is  firm  at  prices  quoted 
with  some  prospect  of  another  advance  in 
price  on  good  healthy  stock  weighing  under 
1  %  pounds.  Hens  have  shown  a  big  advance 
during  the  week,  some  Leghorn  hens  sellini.- 
up  to  32  cents,  large  colored  at  34  cents. 

Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  Nominal 

Broilers.  1  1  .  lbs.  and  under  33 0  34 

•  l".  1  '..  to  2  lbs  32®34<' 

Fryers.  2  to  3  lbs.  34  to  36c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  3£©34>- 

do,  Leghorn  38  (i  32  c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  )b.  (3 

lbs.  an  over)   40  to  43c 

Old  roosters,  colored  per  lb  22  ©23c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  22  ©2.1c 

do,  old.  per  lb  22©23<- 

Squabs,   per  lb   4$  ©60c 

Ducks,  young   26©28<- 

do.  old,  per  lb  25c 

Belgian  hares   14fclflc 

Jack  rabbits   $8.004i  3.5o 

BUTTER. 

Butter  receipts  were  ten  per  cent  leas  In  vol- 
ume for  the  week  ending  today  than  for  the 
preceding  week  with  the  market  showing  a 
variation  of  one-half  to  a  cent  per  round  from 
the  opening  figure  for  the  week.  Shipping  to 
outside  points  included  San  Diego  and  some 
j  exporting,  the  local  demand  aad  cold  storage 
warehouse  taking  care  of  the  surplus. 

Extras  62%  63      52%  62%  53%  62% 

Prime  firsts  51  51%  61%  61%  61%  61% 
Frists   48%  48%  48%  48%  48%  48% 

EGGS. 

Eggs  were  in  light  receipt  for  the  week 
with  the  market  advancing  by  easy  stages 
from  the  opening  quotations  and  registering 

an  advance  of  one  and  one-half  cents  per 
dozen.  Shipments  of  extra*  are  reported  from 
local  and  producing  points  to  the  Bast  and 
Los  Angeles  destinations.  Fancy  selected 
stock  is  still  going  into  storage  and  with- 
drawals are  also  reported. 

fnu    Kn     Hat.  Mon.    Tu.  W«i 

Extras   47      47%  47%  47     48%  48% 

Firsts   Nominal 

Ex.  pullets  41%  42%  42%  42%  43%  43% 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  receipts  were  in  excess  of  last  week 
with  California  fancy  flats  being  scarce  in  the 
general  volume  and  the  market  easily  absorb- 
ing all  offerings.  The  price  advanced  under 
the  temporary  shortage  of  this  variety,  clos- 
ing steady  to  firm  today. 
Fancy  California  flats,  per  lb   30c 

do.  Firsts   88c 

California  Y.  A.,  fancy  31  %c 

Oregon  Y.  a  '.  .33S»c 

Oregon  Triplets   84c  • 

Monterey  cheese   22%®24c 

FRESH  I  1. 1  I  I  - 
The  fruit  market  has  been  active,  apricots 
showing  great  strength.  This  is  explained  by 
the  fact  that  canners  ore  paying  the  record 
price  of  $14  a  ton  for  apricots  in  the  local 
wholesale  market.  Unable  to  contract  for 
sufficient  supplies  •  from  the  growers,  canners 
have  entered  this  market  this  year  in  large 
numbers,  bidding  against  one  another  for  all 
aavilable  surplus.  In  their  eagerness  to  get 
supplies,  they  have  been  taking  away  a  good 
portion  of  the  normal  receipts  of  fresh  apri- 
cots. v 

California  apples   $3.00® 4.00 

Northwest  apples    3  0004  00 

do.  New  Red  Astrakhan,  rags.  .75c 6 $1.2 5 

*   do.  California,  boxes   91.60O3.0O 

Peaches   40  ©85c 

Apricots    $1.50®  1.75 

Plums    $1.00®  1.25 

Figs   60®  66c 

Strawberries,  chest   $11.09©  14.00 

Raspberries    $12.00615.00 

Loganberries    $8.00®  10.00 

Blackberries    $8.00®  12.00 

Currants,  chest   10.00013.00 

Gooseberries    6©8c 

Cherries — 

Royal  Anne   10@15c 

Black,  bulk   16®  18c 

White,   bulk    0014c 

Cantaloupe.  Standards   $2.50 ©3.00 

do.  Ponies   2.00  ©2.50 

do.    flats    1.00  ©1.25 

Watermelon,  lb  3©S%c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Lemons  continue  in   strong  demand,  and 
oranges  are  firm  at  last  week's  prices,  as  well 

as  grapefruit. 

Oranges,  Valencia   $3.50®  5.25 

Lemons,    fancy   $7,004/  7 .50 

do.  choice    6.00®7.00 

do,  standard   6.00®  6.00 

Lemonettes   •   4.00®  6.00 

Grapefruit  3.60®  4. 25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  for  dried  fruits  continues 
strong,  with  apples  and  peaches  in  special  de- 
mand. Both  these  commodities  jumped  a 
cent  this  week.  Just  what  effect  the  an- 
nouncement of  prices  by  '  the  Peach  and 
Prune  Growers'  Associations  will  hare  on  the 
market  remains  to  tie  seen. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Association  at  San 
Jose,  controlling  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
crop,  this  week  announced  prices  for  the  l!'lf» 
prune  crop  as  follows:  20-30s,  22c  flat:  30- 
40s,  16c:  40-50s.  14c:  50-OOs.  12c:  60-70s. 
11  %c:  70-80S.  11c;  80-908,  11c:  and  90- 
100s,  11c.  One  cent  a  pound  premium  will 
be  paid  for  fruit  delivered  before  September 
20.  On  small-sized  fruit  8%c  a  pound  will 
be  paid  for  100-120«  and  7%c  for  120s  and 
smaller. 

Apples    19@ll»%c 

Pears  18®2«c 

Peaches    16%  ©16 He 

Apricots    . . . .'  23*i  •.!»•• 

Prunes   13®  15c 

Figs,  Adriatic  14«l«e 

do,  C  ill  my  ma   15©2j)c 

BICE. 

There  has  been  greater  activity  on  Cj 
nia  rice  at  the  advanced  prices  noted 
in  the  month  than  when  the  price  enj 
Government  protection,  the  damaged  grades 
being  eagerly  sought  in  the  New  York  and 
New  Orleans  markets  for  export,  while  the 
better  grades  have  been  sold  mostly  to  the 
Japanese  trade  for  local  consumption.  Fur- 
ther advances  are  predicted  on  domestic  rvea.i 
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HONEY. 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  honey  mar- 
ket, very  little  new  crop  honey  having  reached 
this  market  as  yet.  Receipts  are  due  in 
considerable  quantity  within  the  next  week 
or  two,  however.  Dealers  have  paid  18 
cents  lor  small  lots  of  sage  honey,  but  this 
price  is.  considered  very  high,  and  not  likely 
io  hold. 

Water-white  oranw  blossom   18c 

White   to   water- white   sage-  (subject  to 

production)   18c 

"Light  Amber  Mountain  ( Sage-Buck  wheat )  14c 
Light  Amber  Alfalfa   He 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles.  July   15,  1919. 
BITTTKK. 

liutter  is  higher  since  quoted  last  week. 
Receipts  are  climbing  tip  also  and  the  demand 
continues  good.  This  week's  quotations  show 
an  advance  in  price  of  2c  over  last  week. 
Receipts  for  week.  463.000  lbs. 

California  extra  creamery   56c 

do,   prime  first   54c 

do,  first   53c 

EGGS. 

Case  counts  and  pullets  advance  lc  each. 
Receipts  little  below  last  week.  This  mar- 
ket is  active.  Receipts  for  the  week,  1,389 
cases. 

Fresh  ranch,  extra  .  . '.  51c 

do,   case  count   50c 

•  do,  pallets   45c 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  and  friers  in  fair  demand.  Heavy 
hens  scarce  and  selUng  well.  Light  hens  plen- 
tiful and  dull.  Turkeys  and  ducks  are  re- 
ported slow  sale. 

Broilers,  1  to  1  %  lbs  24c 

Broilers.  1%  to  1%.  lbs  29c 

FViers,  3  to  3  lbs  32c 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  ....30c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  16c 

Turkeys   34  @  40c 

Hens    24®  30c 

Ducks  23®  26c 

Geese   25c 

VEGETABLES 

All  good  fresh  stuffs  in  fair  demand  at 
quotations.  Cantaloupes  are  priced  lower  be- 
cause of  quality.  The  season  is  about  over 
for  shipment  of  melons  and  it  is  a  little  early 
for  home  grown.  Potatoes  make  slight  ad- 
vance, while  onions,  beans,  tomatoes  and  cu- 
cumbers decline.    Receipts  are  fair. 

Potatoes,  new,  per  cwt   $2.75® 3.00 

Onions,  New  Red,  per  cwt  $3.75  @  4.00 

do,  Stockton  yellows,  per  cwt.  $3.50®  3.75 

White  silver  wax.  cwt  $4.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  75c@1.00 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   76c@1.25 

Summer  squash,  lug  35®  40c 

Peas,  per  lb  8@10c 

Kentucky  Wonders   4%@5c 

String  Beans,  Wax   4V&C 

do.    Green   4c 

Tomatoes,  lug  box   $1.50®  1.65 

Cucumbers,  local,  lug  box   45®  50c 

Lima  Beans,  local,  lb  14  @  16c 

Cantaloupes,  Stand.  &  Pony  crates  $1.75® 2.00 

Watermelons,  100  lbs  1.00®  1.25 

Lettuce,  crate   70®  90c 

Com,  lug  box   50®  75c 

Peppers.  Bell,  lb  25®  28c 

do,  Chile,  lb.   18®  20c 

DRIED   CHILE  PEPPERS. 

This  market  is  reported  to  be  very  dull. 

California  12®  14c 

do.  Mexican   20®  22c 


HAY. 

Oat  hay  in  light  supply  and  good  demand 
reported.  Alfalfa  coming  in  morefreel.v.  This 
market  is  slow  sale  and  lower. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Barley  hay,  per  ton  $18.00®21.00 

Oat  hay.  per  ton   $21.00®  23.00 

Alfalfa,  Northern,  per  ton  ...  .$19.00® 20.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   $20.00®  22.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9  @  10.00 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  15,  1919. 

The  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California  report 
that  the  shortage  of  water  in  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  has  seriously 
effected  the  third  cutting  of  Alfalfa  and  indi- 
cations ai-e  that  the  fourth  and  fifth  cuttings 
will  be  light. 

In  the  Alfalfa  growing  districts  south  of  the 
Tehachapi  most  of  the  fields  show  a  tendency 
tobloom  while  the  growth  is  still  short. 

Recent  receipts  on  the  Los  Angeles  market 
have  been  light  and  the  market  has  advanced 
on  some  grades.  Indications  are  for  contin- 
ued light  receipts  and  an  active  demand. 

Present  quotations  on  Alfalfa  Hay,  f.  o.  b. 
cars  Los  Angeles,  are  as  follows: 

No.   1   Dairy   $26.00 

Standard    Dairy   $24.00®  25.00 

Standard  Alfalfa   $21.00@22.00 

Stock    Alfalfa   $12.00®  16.00 

BEANS. 

Blackeyes  quoted  higher  since  last  week, 
all  others,  prices  remain  unchanged  and  the 
market  dull. 

Limas.  per  cwt  $8.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   6.26 

Pink,  per  cwt   6.50 

Small  white    6  25 

Blackeyes.   per  cwt  $3.75®4.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt  $«.00to2.6U 

LIVESTOCK. 

CATTLE — This  market  is  steady  and  the 
demand  light.  All  prices  the  same  as  quoted 
last  week. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef,  steers,  1000@1100  lbs.  $9.00@10.50 
Prime  cows  and  heifers....  7.50@  8.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00®  7.50 

Canners    5.00@  5.50 

HOGS — This  market  reports  demand  good 
with  prices  higher,  and  in  sympathy  with 
Eastern  markets. 

Fer  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  L.os  Angeles: 

Heavy  averag'g  275@350  lbs$15. 50®  16.50 

Heavy  averag'g  225®  275  lbs.   17.00®  18.00 

Light    18.00®  19.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40 
per  cent. 

SHEEP — All  prices  remain  unchanged.  The 
market  is  steady,  demand  fair,  with  receipts 
about  normal. 

Prime  wethers  $  8.50®  9.50 

Prime  ewes   8.00®  8.50 

Yearlings    8.50®  9.50 

Lambs   12.50@13.50 

FRUITS. 

But  few  Cherries  are  coming  in  and  they 
are  higher.  Apricots,  peaches,  plums  and 
grapes  selling  well  at  quotations.  Berries  are 
higher  under  lighter  receipts. 

We  quote  from  growers: 

Cherries,    lb  20®  30c 

Apricots,   lb  5  @  7c 

Strawberries — 

30  basket  crates,  fancy  $4.25@4.50 

Poor  to  choice   3.75@4.00 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes   3.75® 4.00 

Raspberries,  case  30  boxes  ....  3.50® 3.75 
Loganberries,  case,  30  boxes  ....  3.25® 3.50 
Plums,  Beauty,  lb   5®  6c 

do,  Climax   4@7c 

do,    Santa    Rosa   7®  8c 

•  do.    Tragedy    6®  7c 

Grapes,  Thompson's  Seedless,  lb  9®  10c 

do,  Malaga,  lb  12®  15c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  July  1G.  1919. 
The  bottom  of  the  beef  market  seems  to 
have  been  reached  and  there  is  a  steadyness 
that  presages  better  price  levels.  There  was 
:a  sharp*  advance  in  eastern  markets  last 
week  and  shipments  to  those  markets  from 
California  have  eased  up  the  marketing  pres-. 
sure  here  which  has  held  prices  down  the 
past  few  weeks.  Fifty  carloads  of  cattle  were 
shipped  from  Porterville  to  middle  western 
buyers  last  Monday.  Grass  cattle  will  con- 
tinue coming  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  when 
hay-fed  stock  from  Nevada  will  be  drawn 
this  way  as  needed. 
Steers — 

Grass  Steers,   No.   1.    weighing  950 

!    1100  lbs  10@10%c 

Grass  Steers.  No.  1.  weighing  1100 

./ 1300  lbs   9%@10c 

Orass  Steers,   thin   6®  7c 

Grass  Cows  &  Heilers,  No.  1  8®  8%c 

Grass  C.  &  H..  2nd  quality.  ..  .6%  @  7%c 
Grass  Cows  and  Heifers,  thin....  4®  5%e 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good    ['  ■'"'  5%c 

f  do,  fair    4®  4Vfcc 

r   do,  thin   3®  3%c 

Calves,  light  weight   12%®  13c 

•    do,  medium   11  %  @  12c 

i[   do,  heavy   10  @llc 

HOGS — Another  new  record  price  for  live 
hogs  was  reached  in  Chicago  last  week,  due 
to  improved  domestic  trade,  seasonable  wea- 
ther, light  receipts,  and  heavy  shipping  de- 
mands by  eastern  states  and  Canada.  For- 
eign conditions,  influencing  trade,  show 
gradual  improvement  with  the  opening  up  of 
interior  Europe.  The  California  market  has 
responded  to  eastern  high  prices  and  proh- 
ably  will  not  be  appreciably  lowered  even  by 
the  inflow  of  stubble  hogs,  which  will  be 
coming  soon. 
Hogs' — 

Hard,   grain-fed,   100   to   150   19%c 

do.  150  to  200   20c 

•  to.  260  to  300   19V4C 

dlf  300  to  400   19c 

SHEEP — Lambs  have  been  a  big  crop  and 
the  demand  has  kept  pace  so  that  consump- 
tion has  been  maintained  at  the  higher  prices 
prevailing.  A  great  many  frozen  carcasses 
wen'  shipped  east  during  the  spring.  Three 
weeKs  more  will  see  the  California-grown  sup- 
ply low  enough  to  admit  Nevada  stock. 


Lambs,  yearling   10  @10%c 

do,  milk   13  @13%c. 

Sheep,  wethers   9  %  @  10c 

do,  ewes    7%@8c 

PORTLAND  LIVE  STOCK. 

Portland,  July  14,  1919. 

CATTLE — Stronger;  receipts,  1779  head. 

Steers,  best.$9. 50  @  10.50;  good  to  choice, 
$9®  9.50;  medium  to  good,  $8.50  @  9;  fair 
to  good,  $7.75® 8.25;  common  to  fair,  $7® 
7.60;  good  to  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $7.50 
U8;  medium  to  good,  $7® 7.25;  fair  to  me- 
dium, $4.601t>5.50;  canners,  $3@4;  bulls,  $5 
@7.50;  calves,   $9®  14. 

HOGS — Higher;  at  new  record;  receipts, 
1533  head.  Prime  mixed,  $21.50®  22.25;  me- 
dium. $20.50® 21;  rough  heavies,  $19.75® 
20.25;  pigs,  $18.75®  19.75. 

SHEEP — Steady:   receipts,   2781  head. 

Prime  lambs.  $11.50®  13;  fair  to  medium, 
$9®  10:  yearlings,  $6®  8.50;  wethers,  $7® 
7.50:  ewes.  $6®  7.50. 

EASTERN  LIVESTOCK. 

Chicago,  July  14,  1919. 

HOGS — Receipts,  51,000;  estimated  to- 
morrow, 35,000;  steady  to  25c  lower;  mixed 
and  packing  grades  declining  most;  top, 
$22.95.  Bulk,  $21.35@22.90;  heavy  weight, 
$22@22.85;  medium-weight,  $21.75@22.95; 
light  weight.  $21.75@22.95;  light  light, 
$20.35;®  22.60:  heavy  packing  sows,  smooth. 
$21.25®  21.75;  packing  sows,  rough,  $20.50 
@  21.15;  pigs.  $19®  20.25; 

CATTLE — Receipts,  20,000:  estimated  to- 
morrow, 18,000;  firm. 

Beef  steers,  medium  and  heavy  weight, 
choice  and  prime,  $16.40®  17.50:  medium  and 
good.  $13.75 ®  16.20 ;  common,  $11.35®  13.75; 
light  weight,  good  and  choice,  $14.50®  17; 
common  and  medium,  $10.40®  14.60;  butcher 
cattle,  heifers.  $8.25®  16;  cows,  $8®  13.25: 
canners  and  cutters.  $6.50@8;  veal  calves, 
light  and  handy  weight,  $18.25®  19.25. 
Feeder  steers.  $9.50®  12.50;  Blocker  steers. 
$8.25®  11.76. 

SHEEP — Receipts.  17,000  head;  estimated, 
15.000;  strong. 

Lambs,  84  lbs.  down,  $16.25®  17.75:  culls 
and  common.  $9.60®  14.75;  Yearling  wethers. 
$10.75®  14.25.  Ewes — Medium,  good  and 
and  choice,  $7.25® 9.50;  culls  and  common, 
$3@6.75. 


V*-inch  long  mica 
tractor  plug.  Used  as 
standard  equipment 
on  International  Har- 
vester Tractor  and 
others. 


Don't  use 
automobile 
plugs 
in  your 
tractor 


Proved  in  the  "Tanks" 


BETHLEHEM  mica  tractor  plugs  were 
used  on  the  Holt,  Chandler  and  Midwest 
engines  that  went  into  the  battle  "tanks." 

They  were  used  because  they  could  best 
stand  that  terrific  punishment. 

Now  Bethlehem  tractor  plugs,  both  mica 
and  porcelain,  are  standard  equipment  on  the 
country's  foremost  tractors — in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  cost  the  manufacturer  far 
more  than  ordinary  spark  plugs. 

Put  Bethlehemsin  your  tractor  today.  Your 
dealer  has  them,  and  can  tell  you  which  model 
will  give  the  best  results  in  your  motor.  He 
can  also  give  you  the  right  Bethlehems  for  your 
motor  car,  motor  truck  or  stationary  engine. 

The  Silvex  Company 

BETHLEHEM  PRODUCTS 

E.  H.  SCHWAB.  President 
Bethlehem,  Penna.,  U.  S.  A. 


Anderson  Combination  Dipper 

Perforator,  Grader 
And  Spreader 


Send  for  Catalog 
of  Packers*  and 
Dryers*  Machinery. 


A  practical  machine  that  the  prune 
growers  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  (where 
it  is  made)  and  other  prune-growing 
sections  have  learned  to  recognize  as 
the  standard  machine  of  its  kind.  It  embodies  every  possible  advantage 
— and  does  the  work  perfectly  in  every  way.  Durable  and  substantial 
in  construction. 

MADE  IN  VAEI0US  SIZES 
We  can  furnish  this  Combination  Dipper,  Perforator,  and  Spreader  in 
any  size  desired — for  either  hand  or  power  use.  Write — and  tell  us 
your  requirements. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Manufacturing  Co. 


20  West  Julian  Street 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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Important 
To  All  Tire  Users! 

MATERIAL  COSTS  and  increased  production  make  possible  price 
reductions  that  benefit  ALL  TIRE  USERS. 

LARGE,  STURDY,  CLEAN-CUT,  and  good-looking  tires,  those 
that  deliver  excess  mileage  are  what  all  Motorists  want. 

•FISK  TIRES  have  all  these  qualities. 

DEALERS  AND  USERS  recognize  their  value — ever  increasing 
demand  shows  satisfaction. 

Compare  these  New  Prices 
with  the  Product 


Fabric 

Red  Top 

Cord 

Tube*  tc 

fit 

Non-Skid  C 

»»ing 

Non-Skid  C 

asing 

Non-Skid  C 

asing 

any  make  of 

Casing 

SIZE 

PRICE 

SIZE 

PRICE 

SIZE 

PRICE 

SIZE 

PRICE 

30 

X  ZV-2 

$19.15 

30 

x  3!4 

$25.75 

32 

x  3lA 

$36.90 

30 

x  VA 

$3.65 

32 

x  V/i 

22.40 

32 

x  VA 

28.90 

32 

x  4 

46.85 

32 

x  354 

3.95 

31 

x4 

29.95 

31 

34.30 

48.05 

31 

x4 

4.50 

32 

x  4 

30.55 

x  4 

33 

x  4 

32 

x  4 

4.80 

33 

x  4 

31.95 

32 

x  4 

36.00 

34 

x4lA 

55.70 

33 

x4 

4.80 

34 

x4!4 

43.35 

34 

x4& 

48.65 

35 

x  5 

69.15 

34 

x4!4 

6.60 

35 

x  5 

53.25 

35 

x5 

7.70 

Other  Sizes  Reduced  Proportionately 


For  Sale  by  all  Dealers 


FISH. 


Next  Time  —  BUY  FlSK 


TIRES 


Time  to  Rc  lirct 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


JULY  26, 1919 


^    LOS  ANGELES 


California's  Three  Showyard  shrines. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten. 


T  LAST,  the  final  link  in  the  chain  of  develop- 
ment of  California's  livestock  industry!  We  have 
made  great  strides  in  the  breeding  of  purebred 
stock,  and  it  now  remains  for  us  to  get  the  qual- 
ity of  our  animals  before  the  world.  Also,  we 
must  impress  upon  the  public  the  importance  of  the  livestock 
industry,  and  show  our  tremendous  possibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities, so  as  to  get 
new  breeders  started. 

Nothing  short  of 
great  livestock  shows 
will  do  this.  We  may 
talk  and  print  words 
and  pictures  galore, 
but  only  through  show- 
ring  victories  are  in- 
disputable proofs  sub- 
mitted, lasting  impres- 
sions formed  and  minds 
influenced.  They  stand 
for  both  education  and 
progress. 


State  Fair  Bigger  Than  Ever. 

Never  before  has  so  much  interest  been  manifested  in  the 
State  Fair;  never  before  have  such  extensive  preparations 
been  made;  never  before  have  such  heavy  entries  been  re- 
ceived. Secretary  Paine  says'  the  Big  Message  will  be  that 
the  range  product  is  passing  and  that  the  farmer  of  the 
future  must  deliver  a  highly  finished  product — bred  on  the 
~  —     1,1   ■ '—  ■■  ■  n  — 1    ~"  ""right  lines   and  cared 

for  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. The  exhibits 
will  show  the  best  ways 
of  accomplishing  this 
and  educational  fea- 
tures will  be  played 
up  prominently.  Cash 
prizes,  totaling  $45,000, 
are  offered,  and  the 
leading  herds  and  flocks 
of  the  State  will  com- 
pete for  them  during 
the  week  of  August  30 
to  September  6. 


San  Francisco  Knows  How. 

Besides  the  State  Fair  and  an  unusu- 
ally large  number  of  excellent  county  and 
district  fairs,  there  will  be  two  big  exclusive 
livestock  shows  this  year — one  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  one  at  Los  Angeles. 

San  Francisco  never  yet  pulled  off  an 
event  without  making  it  about  the  best  of 
its  kind,  and  the  California  International 
Livestock  Show,  to  be  held  November  1  to 
8,  will  be  no  exception.  The  biggest  men 
of  the  city  are  back  of  it,  and  they  promise 
to  make  its  influence  to  the  Coast  what  that 
of  the  Chicago  International  is  to  the  East. 

The  sight  of  purebred  stock  at  a  fair 
has  been  the  turning  point  in  the  career  of 
many  a  man,  and  Prof.  Gordon  H.  True, 
manager,  promises  to  stage  such  a  show  at 
San  Francisco  that  everyone  who  views  the 
stock  and  witnesses  the  demonstrations 
will  see  a  future  full  of  promise  and  will 
want  to  get  into  the  game.  Also  there  will 
and  meat  products,  intended  to  connect  the 
with  the  breeder,  producer,  manufacturer 
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Top:  California  Building  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  grounds  where  the 
San  Francisco  Show  will  be  held.  Center:  New  completed  Agricultural 
Pavilion  at  State  Fair  grounds,  Sacramento.  Bottom:  Grand  stand  at 
Exposition  Park,  Los  Angeles,  before  which  the  winners  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Livestock  Show  will  be  exhibited. 


be  educational  exhibits  of  dairy 
consuming  public  more  closely 
and  dealer. 


Los  Angeles  Will  Show  'Em. 

The  Big  Idea  of  the  Los  Angeles  Livestock 
Show,  to  be  held  October  18  to  26,  will  be 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  entire  community, 
says  manager  C.  R.  Thomas.  The  show  will 
bring  from  far  and  near  the  very  best  ani- 
mals of  their  kinds  and  will  convince 
breeders  who  have  been  asleep  at  the 
switch  what  good  blood  can  do. 

Every  inducement,  including  premiums 
of  $33,000,  will  be  offered  to  get  breeders, 
general  farmers,  dealers  and  others  to  round 
up  at  the  show  and  make  a  clearing  house 
where  they  can  relate  experiences,  exchange 
ideas,  buy  and  sell  stock,  and  boost  the  in- 
dustry in  general,  as  well  as  having  a  royal 
good  time. 

If  you  want  premium  lists  or  further 
information  about  any  of  these  shows,  write 
to  Chas.  W.  Paine,  secretary  of  the  State 
Fair,  Sacramento;  C  R.  Thomas,  manager 
Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles;  or 
Prof.  Gordon  H.  True,  manager  California  International  Livestock  Show, 
Lachman  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.    All  together  now — boost  for  these  shows! 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  VICTORIES  OF  PEACE. 

Peace  hath  her  victories 
No  less  renowned  than  war. 

— Milton. 

We  are  not  writing  of  the  league  of  nations— for 
i hat  will  get  nowhere  unless  President  Wilson  can 
explain  to  .the  American  people  how  it  can  be  safe 
and  salutary.  We  write  not  of  Japan's  shot  at  the 
Nipponification  of  Shantung— for  Americans  have 
not  yet  agreed  to  her  claim  that  she  did  not  know 
it  was  loaded.  Nor  do  we  find  anything  else  in 
world-peace,  as  other  people  are  now  quarreling 
over  it,  which  offers  us  any  comfortable  comment. 
The  old  historical  conclusion  that  war  makes  peace 
and  peace  makes  more  war,  still  seems  to  hold  true. 
,\V>  cannot  earn  the  subscribers'  dollar  by  joyful 
comment  on  world  affairs,  for  there  does  not  seem 
to  lie  a  dollar's  worth  of  joy  in  the  whole  maze  of 
them  Still  there  is  no  excuse  for  yielding  hope 
and  courage,  for  we  are  still  bound  for  a  better 
world.  And  no  ancient  definition  of  courage  and 
faith  in  human  destiny  is  broader  and  better  than 
the  very  modern  one:  "We  do  not  know  where  we 
are  going,  but  we  are  on  the  way!" 

Incidental  and  fundamental  thereto  is  the  evi- 
dence of  local  industrial  activity  and  prosperity. 
As  socially  and  industrially  a  busy,  prosperous  and 
contented  family  is  the  foundation  of  national 
.strength  and  success,  so,  geographically,  the  indus- 
trial activity,  development  and  prosperity  of  a 
commonwealth  are  the  clustering  congeries  of  units 
of  courage  and  contentment,  which  determine  the 
future  of  a  country  or  of  a  continent.  We  are  jus- 
tified then  in  commenting  upon  current  topics  of 
growth  and  development  in  California  as  full  of 
gladness  for  ourselves  and  perhaps  of  significance 
to  the  world. 

CALIFORNIA  WILL  WELCOME  THE  FLEET. 

Speed  on  the  ship! — but  let  her  bear 

No  merchandise  of  sin, 
No  groaning  cargo  of  despair 

Her  roomy  hold  within: 
No  Lethian  drug  for  Eastern  lands. 

No  poison-draught  for  ours, 
But  honest  fruits  of  toiling  hands 

And  Nature's  sun  and  showers. 

— Whittier. 

There  can  be  perhaps  no  more  dramatic  dem- 
onstration of  the  return  of  peace  than  the  flight  of 
the  war-fleet  of  the  American  navy  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific — the  flight  from  war-troubled 
to  peaceful  waters:  the  very  name  expressive  of 
nature's  beneficence  and  descriptive  of  the  glad  es- 
cape of  mankind  from  the  last  few  years  of  un- 
exampled crime  and  outrage  on  the  sea.  It  is  fit- 
ting to  celebrate  the  peace  of  the  Pacific  by  the  im- 
pressive maneuvers  of  the  grand  fleet  which  pre- 
served its  peace  by  its  achievements  upon  the  At- 
lantic. And  it  is  more  than  a  celebration  to  awaken 
national  gratitude  for  what  has  been  done:  it  is  a 
guarantee  for  future  peace  and  an  assurance  that 
this  continent  will  be  safe  for  Americanism  and 
democracy.  And  it  is  this  fleet  which  constitutes 
Whittier  a  prophet,  for  it  not  only  bears  no  slaves, 
but  it  is  assurance  that  no  remnants  of  autocracy 


shall  safely  cross  its  bows,  and  it  carries  no  drugs 
nor  drinks  for  human  degradation — for  are  not  its 
bunkers  full  of  grapejuice?  And  as  for  "fruits  of 
toiling  hands  and  Nature's  sun" — not  even  Whit- 
tier could  have  foreseen  that  California  could  have 
literally  produced  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  fruit  products  for  world  enjoy- 
ment last" year!  And  if  one  takes  Whittier  in  the 
broader  sense  which  he  intended,  and  applies  his 
vision  of  the  service  of  the  ships  of  peace,  which 
this  fleet  will  safeguard  and  for  which  it  will  point 
the  way  to  the  world  through  the  American  canal 
at  Panama,  we  then  have  a  prophecy  of  the  mer- 
chant fleet  now  being  realized,  which  will  ply  from 
our  coast  to  and  from  all  coasts  in  the  trade  which 
our  production  needs  and  supplies,  and  which  shall 
never  again  be  menaced  by  peoples  seeking  world 
dominion  by  other  means  than  merit  in  production 
and  commerce  through  honest  industry  and  humane 
governmental  policy. 

The  coming  of  the  national  fleet  with  something 
like  250  vessels,  of  the  greatest  of  which  the  like 
have  never  plowed  Pacific  waters  before,  is  a  great 
event  in  the  history  of  our  western  front  of  the 
nation.  And  these  naval  monsters,  which  are  really 
lions  of  the  vasty  deep,  will  disport  themselves  like 
playful  kittens  around  the.feet  of  the  kindly  Daniel 
(front-named  Josephus),  who  is  their  lord  and 
master.  And  besides  these  leviathans  there  will  be 
lesser  craft  of  all  warlike  kinds  and  conditions — 
making  a  peaceful  holiday  in  the  waters  of  San 
Diego  August  7  and  8;  of  San  Pedro,  August  9  to 
13;  and  of  San  Francisco,  August  15  to  22.  It  is 
to  be  a  visit  of  open  cordiality  openly  arrived  at, 
for  Admiral  Rodman  announces  that  he  desires  the 
30,000  men  who  float  with  him  to  meet  and  know 
the  people  they  protect  and  the  grand  country  they 
serve.  And  the  response  on  the  part  of  the  people 
will  undoubtedly  be  the  greatest  popular  demon- 
stration which  Pacific  coast  people  have  ever  put 
their  hearts  into,  for,  as  a  current  writer  says: 

As  ships  and  men  enter  San  Diego  bay  to  make 
the  first  call  on  the  coast  entrusted  to  them,  they 
will  receive  from  the  people  of  the  West  a  "wel- 
come home"  that  will  last  through  every  Pacific 
port  they  put  into.  The  West  will  have  come  into 
its  own  at  last,  for  the  heart  of  the  West  has  been 
with  the  Navy  always,  the  Navy  of  which  it  read, 
to  which  it  sent  its  sons,  but  which  it  has  never 
seen  before  in  its  full  might. 

Let  every  Californian  who  can,  "Speed  on  the 
ship!" 

THE  FALL  FAIRS! 

What  land  is  this?    Yon  pretty  town 
Is  Delft,  with  all  its  wares  displayed; 

The  pride,  the  market-place,  the  crown 
And  center  of  the  Potter's  trade. 

— Longfellow. 

And  while  we  rejoice  over  the  fleet  with  all  that 
it  suggests  of  national  strength  and  safety,  which 
is  a  national  surety  of  peace  to  come,  we  should 
not  forget  that  the  crowning  victory  of  peace  is 
the  opportunity  for  industry — to  make  homes,  to 
till  fields,  to  build  factories,  and  to  cause  the  mar- 
kets to  bustle  with  trade.  What  the  poet  sang  of 
the  most  ancient  craft  of  the  potter  is  true  of  all 
the  industries  which  are  honorably  pursued  to  serve 
the  uses  of  mankind.  Our  cruel,  ambitious  foes 
must  seize  upon  industry  to  compensate  their 
wrongs  and  to  regain  respect  and  credit  in  the 
world.'  Americans  must  pursue  industry  to  repay 
the  cost  of  their  rescue  from  ruin  and  to  answer 
their  call  to  new  greatness  and  prosperity.  Inci- 
dentally they  must  regulate  industry  lest  a  threat 
of  worse  domination  than  that  which  they  have  just 
happily  escaped,  is  realized  upon  them-  Obviously, 
the  greatest  material  victory  of  peace  is  the  present 
outlook  for  industry  and  the  disposition  to  hold  it 
in  honest  service  to  the  public  and  not  to  install 
it  in  mastery. 

California  is  fast  realizing  all  and  more  than  the 
pioneers  prescribed,  and  more  also  than  the  most 
far-seeing  of  their  followers  could  have  predicted, 
even  a  few  years  ago.  Production,  trade,  wealth 
and  population  are  increasing  beyond  all  anticipa- 
tions. World-interest  for  purposes  of  home-making 
and  investment  was  never  so  great  as  now.  Pop- 
ularity and  demand  for  farming,  live  stock  and 
equipment;  for  factory-sites,  trade-opportunities, 
export-ventures,  institutional  extension  and  estab- 
lishment— for  everything,  in  fact,  which  stirs  the 
thought  and  action  of  progressive  men  and  women, 


I  is  now  being  inquired  for  and  secured  as  never 
,  before.  It  is  just  the  time  to  strike  for  the 
greater  development  of  the  State  which  our  condi- 
tions and  our  opportunities  invjte,  and  every  wide- 
awake Californian  should  take  a  hand  in  it.  In 
this  way  we  can  extend  the  field  of  one  of  our 
newest  industries  and  make  all  California  a  mov- 
ing-picture of  American  development  and  progress. 

For  ourselves  we  propose  to  pursue  one  line  as 
now  most  timely  and  influential  in  celebrating  our 
share  in  the  victories  of  peace  and  that  is  in  pro- 
moting the  greatness  and  success  of  this  fall's  fairs. 
If  adequate  interest  and  effort  can  be  aroused  it 
will  be  very  easy  to  constitute  every  point  at  which 
a  fair  is  held  this  fall  "a  pretty  town  with  all  its 
wares  displayed:  the  pride,  the  market-place,  the 
crown  and  center"  of  our  farmers'  trade.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  that  this  should  be  done,  the 
State  is  full  of  people  who  are  looking  and  think- 
ing and  to  whose  knowledge  of  what  California  is 
doing  and  can  do  we  should  patriotically  minister. 
We  should  have  a  greater  State  Fair  this  year  than 
ever  before  and  the  circuit  of  great  displays'  which 
is  now  being  arranged  for  as  well  as  the  host  of 
local  fairs  which  supplements  the  grand  circuit, 
should  all  be  carried  forward  with  the  fullest  lib- 
erality of  funds  and  endeavors.  Every  man  and 
woman  who  is  entrusted  with  effort  for  these  edu- 
cational and  patriotic  exhibitions  should  begin  at 
once  a  personal  effort  for  a  wonderful  success. 
During  the  next  few  months  we  propose  to  see  to 
it  that  no  such  effort  shall  fail  for  lack  of  infor- 
mation and  exhortation. 

PRODUCERS'  PROPAGANDA. 

Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast. 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate  to  have  it  pressed 
With  more  of  thine.  — Shakespeare. 

Never  before  was  systematic  propaganda  such  a 
munition  as  during  the  last  war,  and  never  before 
has  such  propaganda  been  so  widely  invoked,  both 
to  preserve  peace  and  to  destroy  it,  as  it  is  being 
so  invoked  at  this  moment.  It  is  a  great  moving 
force,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  according  to  the 
motive  which  actuates  it,  but  of  that  we  have 
naught  to  do.  There  occurs  to  us  rather  a  notion 
of  industrial  propaganda,  and  how  much  more  con- 
venient it  is  to  seize  upon  the  recent  enrichment 
of  our  common  speech  and  speak  of  propaganda 
instead  of  the  awkward  phrases  "continuous  pro- 
motion" or  "well-sustained  advertising  campaign." 
which  not  long  ago  were  our  only  recourse-  And 
it  is  not  only  convenience  which  is  involved,  for 
there  comes  now  to  everyone,  who  has  a  good 
thing  to  push,  a  consciousness  of  duty  to  make  it 
known  and  influential  through  propaganda.  Of 
course,  one  who  has  a  bad  thing  to  push  has  a 
hunch  that  he  too  must  propagate — but  we  have 
naught  to  do  with  that.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  our  most  famous  California  products,  which 
have  won  their  way  to  great  popularity  have  been 
doing  it  for  some  time  successfully  by  particular 
propaganda.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  our  wheat 
made  hot-cakes  of  itself,  and  our  beans  were  going 
by  trainloads  to  Boston  for  decades  before  the 
Government  inverted  the  propaganda  process  by 
turning  it  back  upon  bean  growers  instead  of  its 
proceeding  from  them  upon  consumers  of  beans. 
It  is  still  true  that  our  products  which  were  not 
regarded  as  staple  foods,  but  as  luxuries,  have  for 
the  last  decade  or  more-  been  possessing  them- 
selves of  the  advantage  of  staple  standing  by  the 
force  of  generous  investment  in  propaganda.  Our 
oranges  have  fought  the  apple  at  the  breakfast 
table  and  in  the  dessert  courses  to  a  receipt  of  mil- 
lions more  of  dollars  than  the  seductive  Sunkist 
advertisements  cost,  while  our  raisins  achieved 
even  a  higher  dramatic  success  by  vaulting  out  of 
an  occasional  rice-pudding  into  our  daily  bread— 
with  such  universality  that  even  the  child  at  its 
mother's  knee  has  come  to  add  the  words  "with 
raisins  in  it"  to  the  nightly  petition.  Prunes  and 
walnuts  too  would  have  undertaken  propaganda 
before  this  if  the  price  had  not  precluded  the  need 
of  it,  and  it  will  be  practically  the  same  way  with 
apricots,  peaches,  and  pears  this  year.  For  them, 
and  for  all  other  distinctive  fruit  products  of  Cali- 
fornia, propaganda  remains  as  a  preventive  of  de- 
cline to  the  disasters  of  the  time  before  the  propa- 
gating art  was  invoked  to  relieve  the  griefs  which 
did  lie  heavy  on  the  growers'  breast — as  the  poet 
said. 
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And  it  is  fortunate  that  propaganda  is  now  con- 
templated by  other  California  high-class  products 
aside  from  the  horticultural  lines.  At  the  meeting 
of  the  California  Dairy  Council  in  this  city,  of 
which  Mr.  Whitten  has  given  appreciative  reports 
in  our  last  two  issues,  there  was  specific  recom- 
mendation by  several  speakers  that  the  future  of 
the  dairy  industry  depends  upon  the  enterprise  of 
producers  in  educating  the  public  by  attractive  dis- 
play advertising  in  high-class  consumers'  journals 
to  set  forth  not  only  the  deliciousness  and  whole- 
someness  of  all  the  compounds  and  products  of  pure 
milk,  but  the  actual,  indispensable  food  value  of 
them  as  associated  with  refreshment  and  delights 
to  the  palate.  Such  undertaking  as  advocated  by 
the  Dairy  Council  is  fundamental  to  the  expansion 
and  price-support  which  the  industry  needs  to  en- 
able it  to  embrace  the  opportunity  which  imbibatory 
legislation  has  created.  It  is  such  a  propaganda 
which  is  required  to  garland  the  cow  with  her  peace 
victory  decoration  and  she  should  have  it. 

THE  COOLING  OF  THE  CAKE. 

— the  kneading,  the  making  of  the 
cake,  the  heating  of  the  oven  and  the  bak- 
ing: nay,  you  must  stay  the  cooling  too  or 
you    may    chance    to    burn    your  lips. 

— Shakespeare. 
In  the  speed  with  which  development  affairs  are 
now  going  Californians  should  keep  cool.  There 
will  be  a  great  cake  cut  in  this  State  if  it  is  not 
spoiled  in  the  baking.  We  shall  need  courage  and 
confidence  but  must  not  become  flighty  and  vis- 
ionary because  everything  seems  to  be  coming  our 
way.  We  need  reasonable  optimism  and  abounding 
patriotism.  In  one  of  the  public  parks  in  Los  An- 
geles on  July  4th,  ten  thousand  persons  were 
served  with  "cuts"  from  a  single  cake,  which  was  a 
feature  of  the  celebration,  and  it  was  six  feet  high, 
four  feet  thick  and  weighed  nearly  half  a  ton.  There 
were  no  casualties  for  the  cake  had  been  carefully 
cooled! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Mont  Give  Full  Name  and  Addresa. 


Clean  or  Green? 

To  the  Editor:  Ever  since  I  came  to  California 
in  the  spring  of  1915,  I  have  been  a  careful  reader 
of  the  Rural  Press,  and  it  has  been  a  decided  help 
to  me  in  many  ways.  At  the  present  time  I  am 
between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea  in  regard  to 
clean  cultivation.  I  know  that  clean  cultivation 
as  practiced  about  Orland  tends  to  burn  up  the 
organic  matter  in  the  top  soil.  The  soil  contained 
very  little  such  matter  because  of  the  grain  farm- 
ing of  previous  years.  Our  winter  season  is  too 
strenuous  for  leguminous  cover  crops.  Each  year 
my  ground  takes  water  less  easily  and  retains  it 
for  a  shorter  time  than  when  I  began  in  1915,  no 
matter  how  deep  the  mulch.  I  have  decided  on  a 
very  definite  plan  to  be  followed  for  the  next  three 
years,  and  I  expect  it  will  create  talk  when  I  be- 
gin operations  this  fall.  I  would  like  to  see  some 
articles  in  the  Press  by  those  who  practice  clean 
cultivation  and  by  those  who  do  not.  What  all  the 
land  in  the  Orland  project  needs,  except  perhaps 
the  black  sediment  soil,  is  organic  matter.  I  am 
going  to  bend  every  effort  in  that  one  direction 
regardless  of  looks  or  anything  else. — R.  O.  K., 
Orland. 

That  sounds  rather  desperate.  If  you  had  told 
us  what  you  propose  to  do  we  might  be  able  to 
judge  whether  you  should  have  a  guardian  ap- 
pointed or  not. 

As  for  "clean  cultivation,"  it  is  very  hard  to  find 
an  example  of  it  nowadays  because  it  really  means 
the  destruction  of  everything  that  tries  to  grow, 
either  summer  or  winter,  by  the  frequent  use  of  the 
cultivator.  Whenever  a  man  allows  weeds  to  grow 
in  the  rainy  season  and  plows  them  under,  he  is  no 
longer  practicing  clean  cultivation :  he  is  on  his  way 
toward  green  manuring.  Clean  cultivation  in  sum- 
mer is  not  "clean  cultivation"  as  it  was  originally 
practiced  in  this  State  when  the  name  arose.  It 
would  be  very  hard  to  find  anyone  who  is  now  a 
"clean  cultivator" — because  practically  everyone 
understands  and  practices  the  advantage  of  plow- 
ing under  weeds,  rye,  or  other  grain,  even  if  he 
does  not  undertake  to  sow  any  of  the  legumes 
which  are  commonly  prescribed  and  widely  used — 
and  it  is  a  pretty  dry  copy  of  the  Rural  Press 
which  does  not  contain  some  reference  to  that  doc- 
trine and  practice    We  cannot  admit  that  you  are 


right  in  considering  your  winter  too  strenuous  to 
grow  legumes  for  we  have  seen  too  much  wild  bur- 
clover,  medic,  and  sour  clover  (not  to  speak  of 
native  California  clovers)  covering  your  region 
in  the  winter  to  admit  that  legumes  will  not  grow. 
But  you  are  exactly  right  in  claiming  that  your  land 
needs  more  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  and  we  are 
very  curious  to  know  by  what  desperate  ways  you 
are  going  to  try  to  get  it. 

Rose  Weevils. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  some  tiny 
beetles  that  are  playing  havoc  with  my  roses,  punc- 
turing the  buds  and  spoiling  the  blooms.  What 
can  I  do  with  them. — Mrs.  J.  P.  W.,  Los  Gatos. 

To  the  Editor:  What  can  we  do  to  prevent  the 
ravages  of  a  weevil  on  our  roses.  The  insect  is 
dark  brown,  about  one-quarter  of  an  inch  long, 
with  a  snout  one-third  as  long. — A.  R.  S.,  Atasca- 
dero. 

You  are  probably  out  of  the  range  of  its  in- 
juries by  this  time  for  it  has  rather  a  short  run 
each  year — usually  about  a  month,  and  few  are 
found  after  May  in  the  interior  valleys,  or  after 
June  on  the  coast  and  at  elevations.  Gathering  and 
burning  injured  buds  as  soon  as  seen  cuts  off  the 
increase  for  the  grubs  feed  inside  the  capsule  until 
they  take  to  the  ground  for  transformations.  Thor- 
ough spring  cultivation  will  reduce  the  numbers 
of  the  pests  to  appear  on  the  spring  blooms.  When 
the  beetles  appear  on  the  bushes  they  can  be  col- 
lected by  jarring  the  bushes  over  a  sheet  or  a 
shallow  pan  of  water  on  which  a  film  of  coal  oil 
is  floating.  The  beetles  can  also  be  reduced  by 
spraying  or  powdering,  when  you  see  the  first  of 
them,  with  lead  arsenate — but  we  always  hesitate 
to  advise  poisoning  posies  for  children,  big  and 
little,  like  so  well  to  carry  the  stems  in  their 
mouths- 

Seed  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  several  hundred  bags  of 
small  potatoes  which,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
moisture,  are  about  the  size  of  a  large  hen  egg. 
They  are  smooth  and  clean,  free  from  disease,  and 
were  grown  from  very  fine  Oregon  seed  this  spring. 
Will  these  be  good  seed  for  this  fall?  I  would  like 
to  plant  whole.  Is  it  better  to  clip  off  one  end — 
seed  end  or  stem  end? — L.  J.,  Hemet. 

The  potatoes  which  you  describe  are  certainly 
suitable  to  use  as  seed  for  a  fall  crop,  pro- 
vided they  are  fully  matured  and  the  eyes  well 
developed  before  planting.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
cut  off  either  of  the  end  and  they  can  be  planted 
whole  as  you  propose.  Experiments  by  Prof. 
Rogers  of  the  University  Farm  indicate  that,  in  the 
hot  valleys  at  least,  manuring  of  the  seed  can  be 
best  secured  by  holding  the  first  crop  seed  in  long 
piles  two  to  three  feet  deep  in  a  shady  place,  cov- 
ered with  several  inches  of  straw  and  frequently 
sprinkled  to  keep  the  potatoes  from  getting  too  dry 
and  hot.  Too  much  heat  seems  to  injure  the  tubers 
for  midsummer  planting.  If  held  with  reasonable 
moisture  and  reduced  heat  they  seem  to  develop 
better  eyes.  Planting  deeper  than  in  fall  or  win- 
ter is  also  desirable. 

Manure  on  Uncovered  Subsoil. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  good  policy  to  apply  stable 
manure  before  sowing  alfalfa  on  ground  that  has 
been  scraped  pretty  heavily  in  checking  up  for 
alfalfa  seeding?  Do  you  think  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  keep  the  roots  up  near  the  surface, 
making  it  take  more  water?  What  would  be  the 
best  way  to  apply  the  manure,  or  rather  get  it 
into  the  soil?  Do  you  think  inoculation  advisable 
in  this  case? — F.  A.  Y.,  Chowchilla. 

It  is  a  good  policy  to  use  stable  manure  liberally 
on  uncovered  subsoil  and  to  plow  it  under  as 
deeply  as  you  can  for  any  kind  of  a  crop.  It  is  not 
desirable,  however,  for  some  crops  to  get  in  a  lot 
of  coarse  manure  and  sow  before  the  manure  has 
enough  time  and  moisture  to  rot  and  settle  down. 
If  you  can  put  on  water  now  and  plow  the  ma- 
nure into  moist  soil,  and  then  work  the  soil  well 
for  a  good  seed  bed  before  you  sow  the  alfalfa  this 
coming  fall  or  winter,  you  will  surely  get  a  more 
even  stand  and  a  stronger  growth,  and  the  soil  will 
take  the  water  more  uniformly  next  year.  You 
need  not  fear  of  making  the  plant  too  much  of  a 
surface  rooter.  It  will  go  after  the  water  and  the 
manure  extract,  which  will  go  down  with  it — unless 
your  land  has  hardpan  or  is  too  heavy  below.  In 
that  case  the  land  ought  to  be  shot!.  Inoculation 
is  insurance  against  a  possible  natural  deficiency 
of  bacteria  in  the  uncovered  subsoil. 


IS  THIS  YOUR  PROBLEM? 

Are  you  feeling  the  pinch  of  the  continued  high  cost 
of  living?    Food  and  clothing  stiU  high,  with  a*  relief 

in  sight.  Your  earnings  no  greater,  and  not  enough 
coining  in  to  cover  all  expenses. 

We  can  solve  the  problem  for  you.  Take  up  our  cir- 
culation work.  It  is  a  free,  independent  life  in  the 
out-of-doors,  attending  to  our  renewals  and  securing 
new  subscriptions.  You  will  like  It,  and  you  will  and 
just  the  opportunities  you  have  been  looking  for. 

Straight  salary,  permanent  work.  No  Investment 
necessary  except  that  you  must  have  an  automobile. 
Write  us  at  once  telling  about  your  qualifications  and 
experience.  Full  particulars  will  come  back  and  yon 
will    be   glad  you  investigated. 


Safe  to  Remove  Knots  in  Summer? 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  all  right  to  treat  Tragedy 
prune  trees  for  crown  gall  at  this  time  of  year, 
immediately  after  crop  is  harvested,  and  do  I  use 
the  right  plan  when  I  cut  all  diseased  tissue  out 
and  cover  the  wound  with  Bordeaux  paste? — G.  Wl, 
Exeter.  ' 

,  We  are  not  pware  that  the  safety  of  removing 
knots  of  considerable  size  from  bearing  trees  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  has  been  publicly  demon- 
strated, though  probably  some  of  our  readers  have 
experience  in  that  line  which  they  are  requested 
to  communicate  to  us  for  the  public  good.  Until 
we  get  assurance  in  that  way  we  answer  that  such 
root-surgery  is  usually  done  during  the  dormant 
season  and,  theoretically,  it  would  be  safer  to  allow 
the  tree  to  use  the  sap  channels  it  is  currently 
using  until  it  finishes  its  season's  job,  and  it  is 
probably  on  that  basis  that  such  work  as  we  know 
of  on  old  trees  has  been  done  in  the  late  fall  or 
winter.  On  young  trees  knots  are  safely  removed 
as  soon  as  seen  and  their  extension  is  thus  ar- 
rested. Bordeaux  paste  is  the  usual  application 
though  asphaltum  is  also  used. 


White  Berry  Scale. 


To  the  Editor:  What  ails  by  blackberries  and 
loganberries?  The  stems  are  all  covered  with  a 
white  or  greyish-white  scale  on  the  bark,  and  no 
berries  come  on  the  vines  this  season.  Please  tell 
me  what  to  do. — L.  C.  D.,  Bradley. 

It  is  the  worst  infestation  with  the  rose  or  berry 
scale  (Aulacaspis  rosae)  we  ever  saw.  The  scales 
are  fairly  felted  over  the  bark — as  they  overlap 
each  other  so  thickly.  As  the  plants  have  made 
no  leaves  this  season  we  presume  they  are  dead, 
and  in  that  case  we  should  pile  straw  around  thein 
and  burn  them  all  off  clean,  making  the  fire  hot ' 
enough  to  kill  those  just  below  ground  also.  If, 
however,  you,  see  shoots  coming  from  the  roots, 
you  can  cut  off  all  the  top  growth  as  low  down 
as  you  can,  burn  it  up  by  itself.  Then  rake  away 
the  loose  dirt  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  shoots  and  top 
roots  and  spray  with  kerosene  emulsion.  The  j 
chances  of  getting  clean  plants  from  such  infesta- 
tion is,  however,  very  small  indeed  and  we  would 
prefer  to  burn  up  the  whole  outfit  and  start  over 
this  winter  with  new,  clean  plants  on  another  piece 
of  ground. 

Diabroticas  on  Roses. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  to 
kill  the  bugs  on  my  rose-bushes?  The  bugs  look 
very  much  like  the  little  read  lady-bugs,  but  are 
green  in  color. — G.  P.,  Brentwood. 

These  are  the  pestiferous  "green  lady  bugs," 
but  they  are  not  ladybirds  at  all,  either  in  classifi- 
cation nor  in  the  things  they  live  on.  They  can  be 
killed  by  spraying  the  things  they  eat  with  lead 
arsenate  (3  lbs.  to  50  gallons  of  water),  but  a  ripe 
apricot  or  a  pretty  flower  which  is  poisoned  that 
way  is  dangerous  to  people.  If  you  care  enough 
for  your  roses  you  can  do  two  things:  cover  the- 
bush  with  mosquito  netting  so  they  cannot  get  in 
or  put  on  an  old  pair  of  gloves  and  pinch  hard 
every  bug  you  catch.  If  you  practice  enough  so 
that  you  can  catch  and  pinch  with  both  hands  in- 
dependently you  can  soon  reduce  them  notably. 
These  pests  are  very  abundant  and  then  practi- 
cally negligible  for  several  years.  This  is  the  only 
comforting  thing  we  know  about  them. 


California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Paeifific  Rural  Press  by  the  Tjnited  States  Department  .of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  w-elc 
ending  at  5  p.  m.  July  22,  1910. 

 Rainfall  Temperature 

Past    Seasonal    Normal  /- 


Stations —              Week    To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   00  .00  .11  92  50 

Red  Bluff   00  .00  .00  108  72 

Sacramento                     .00  .00  .00  106  68 

San  Francisco  00  .01  .01  65  4.4 

San   Jose   00  .06  ,  .00  80  54 

Fresno   ;  .  .  .     .00  .00  .00  106  72  • 

Los  Angeles  00  .00  .00  84  62 

Tonopah,    Nevada.  .     .00  .10  .22  92  62 

Reno.    Nov  00  .00  .07  98  58  ' 

Winnemuoca,   Nev.       .00  .00  .17  98  52 
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Tile  Drainage  Pays  Big  Interest  on  Cost 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


BEAN  TRADERS  ENRICHED  WHILE  AMERICANS  BLED 

A  couple  of  million  of  our  men  who  gave  up  their  work  and  their 
homes  and  their  immediate  chances  for  advancement  in  order  to  offer 
their  lives  for  their  country,  knew  that  those  who  stayed  at  home  might 
profit  by  their  absence.  They  made  no  objection  to  that.  The  farmers 
who  were  urged  by  the  Government  to  raise  big  crops  even  at  the  hazard 
of  peace  destroying  their  markets,  raised  the  big  crops  and  have  not 
objected  to  the  legitimate  effects  of  peace  on  their  markets.  But  the  mil- 
lions of  soldier  boys  and  the  millions  of  farmers  who  served  their 
country,  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  rest  of  the  American  people 
would  not  trade  on  their  sacrifices. 

It  has  been  known  that  the  bean  market  in  California  was  sick  and 
that  Oriental  beans  were  being  imported.  Petitions  for  a  tariff  on  those 
imports  have  been  ignored,  but  still  righteous  indignation  held  its  bounds. 

But  it  has  lately  come  to  light  that  an  official  of  a  certain  bean- 
importing  firm  loaned  $40,000  a  few  months  ago  to  a  certain  buyer  of 
beans  for  the  U.  S.  Grain  Corporation,  and  shortly  thereafter  the  Grain 
Corporation  gave  that  firm  an  order  for  36,000,000  pounds  of  ■Oriental 
beans,  at  a  price  above  California  prices.  That  order  was  at  one  time 
rescinded,  but  was  again  put  into  effect  and  delivery  was  completed  about 
eight  weeks  ago.  During  this  time  the  California  Bean  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation has  been  pleading  for  a  chance  to  sell  to  the  Government  at  most 
any  price  that  would  pay  the  cost  of  production;  but  has  been  unable  to 
sell  any  great  quantity. 

Aaron  Sapiro,  an  attorney  of  San  Francisco,  over  35  years  of  age  and 
the  father  of  two  children,  was  one  of  the  men  who  did  not  have  to  go 
to  war,  but  who  gave  up  his  practice  and  his  home  and  volunteered  last 
spring  when  days  were  darkening  for  the  Allies.  He  is  back  again  and 
is  making  it  his  business,  not  necessarily  to  prosecute  the  men  who  dis- 
honorably became  rich  while  he  was  offering  his  life,  but  particularly  to 
get  the  facts  which  may  be  laid  before  Congress  to  waken  that  body  to 
the  righteousness  of  a  tariff  that  will  give  our  beans  a  chance  at  the 
market  at  least  until  Christmas.  He  and  others  on  a  special  delegation 
are  holding  themselves  at  the  call  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
Congress.  Now  may  they  win!  And  now  may  you  bean  holders,  whose 
battle  these  men  are  fighting,  back  them  up  with  letters  and  petitions 
over  your  signatures,  urging  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  at  Wash- 
ington and  your  own  Representatives  and  Senators  to  put  this  thing  over. 


Despite  the  high  prices  of  tile,  the 
profit  from  its  use  as  demonstrated 
in  recent  years  around  San  Francisco 
Bay  in  Santa  Clara  county,  has  led 
many  land  owners  there  to  continue 
their  drainage  extension  the  past 
winter  and  spring. 

Chief  among  the  progressive  pro- 
jects is  that  in  which  about  a  dozen 
land  owners  got  together  and  laid 
9,000  feet  of  main-line  drain  tile  to 
take  the  water  from  six  or  seven  sys- 
tems at  present,  as  well  as  a  great 
many  more  eventually.  This  main 
line  consists  of  1,500  feet  of  16-inch 
pipe,  3,000  feet  of  14-inch  pipe,  and 
the  rest  of  12  and  10-inch  diameter. 
This  drains  a  maximum  of  1,500  feet 
on  each  side  of  the  tile  line,  taking 
all  surplus  water  from  a  long  strip 
of  land  between  the  road  and  Camp- 
bell Creek,  into  which  the  tile 
empties. 

This  main  line  takes  water  from 
several  systems  already  installed. 
One  of  these  is  that  of  Frank  Wilcox, 
whose  experience  was  related  in  our 
columns  a  year  or  two  ago.  Mr.  Wil- 
cox has  been  reclaiming  as  much  as 
financially  possible  of  his  ranch  by 
tile  drainage  for  at  least  half  a  dozen 
years,  finding  that  land  which  could 
not  be  plowed  before,  works  nicely 
right  after  tile  are  put  in,  and  still 
better  after  the  first  year.  He  will 
finish  draining  his  entire  ranch  this 
season.  It  was  two  years  ago  that 
he  said  he  would  gladly  pay  $20  per 
acre  just  to  get  a  satisfactory  outlet 
for  the  tile  on  one  piece  of  20  acres. 
Now  he  has  it.  The  work  was  re- 
cently completed  by  Geo.  H.  Frith, 
who  first  made  his  own  farm  near 
Agnews  workable  by  drainage,  and 
then  undertook  the  same  kind  of 
work  for  many  others  around  the  Bay, 
using  a  ditching  machine. 

Another  notable  contribution  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  Valley  was  the  tiling 
last  winter  of  114  acres  belonging  to 
C.  T.  Clifford  in  this  district.  This 


The  Phosphorous  Situation. 

The  considerations  introduced  by 
me  into  the  potash  discussion  are  not 
without  their  just  need  of  significance 
in  relation  to  the  phosphorous  ques- 
tion. For  example,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  when  any  phosphate 
fertilizer  is  applied  to  a  soil,  other 
things  are  introduced  besides  phos- 
phorous. Such  other  things  may  be 
gypsum,  small  quantities  of  free  sul- 
phuric acid,  calcium  in  different  and 
more  or  less  soluble  forms  besides 
gypsum,  as  well  as  other  substances, 
depending  on  the  kind  of  phosphor- 
ous fertilizer  which  is  applied.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  any  or  all 
of  these  substances  must  exert  a 
greater  or  lesser  influence  on  the 
constituents  of  the  soil  and  its  so- 
lution; and  that  such  influence  may 
go  far  in  the  direction  of  improving 
plant  growth  on  a  soil  irrespective 
of  any  phosphorous  which  may  be 
added  under  such  circumstances 
and  which  of  itself  may  or  may  not 
exercise  any  influence  on  the  crop. 

Ground  Rock  vs.  Superphosphate 

It  has  frequently  been  pointed  out 
of  late  how  easy  it  is  in  soil  work  to 
draw  erroneous  conclusions  from 
what  seem  to  be  reasonably  well  con- 
trolled experiments.  For  example,  in 
attempting  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  given  soil  is  in  need  of  phos- 
phorous, and  if  so,  if  a  soluble  or  rel- 
atively insoluble  form  should  be  ap- 
plied, we  have  adhered  to  the  follow- 
ing procedure,  which  has  been  hand- 
ed down  to  us  by  tradition. 

A  series  of  plots  of  the  soil  to  be 
studied  is  laid  out.  Some  remain  un- 
treated, some  receive  ground  rock 
phosphate  and  still  others  receive 
superphosphate  carrying  equivalent 
quantities  of  phosphorus.  Many 
other  forms  may  be  employed  in 
the  experiments  now  in  vogue,  but 
the  simple  case  which  I  have  as- 
sumed will  serve  just  as  well 
to  make  my  point  which  will  be  just 
as  pertinent  to  the  more  elaborate 
experiment.  On  these  plots,  we  will 
assume  further,  that  corn  is  planted. 


included  3,000  feet  of  twelve-inch  out- 
let and  about  50,000  feet  of  laterals. 
All  of  the  laterals,  for  the  sake  of 
economy  in  buying,  are  of  four-inch 
diameter. 

About  a  dozen  lines,  each  2,500  feet 
long,  were  laid  on  a  slope  of  three  to 
three  and  a  half  inches  per  hundred 
feet  on  land   which  has  heretofore 


At  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  we 
harvest  and  weigh  the  crops  from 
the  plots  and  find  that  the  yields  are 
lowest  on  the  control  or  untreated 
plots,  that  they  are  greater  on  the 
plots  treated  with  rock  phosphate, 
and  greatest  on  those  treated  with 
superphosphate.  What  could  be 
more  natural,  in  such  a  case  for  the 
ordinary  farmer,  agronomist,  or  even 
soil  chemist  who  has  not  imbibed  the 
modern  spirit  of  soil  science,  than  the 
assumption  that  such  an  experiment 
not  only  proves  the  need  for  corn  on 
that  soil  of  phosphorous  but  of  avail- 
able phosphorous. 

In  the  light  of  foregoing  discus- 
sions, either  or  both  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  facts  in  question  may 
be  wholly  erroneous.  The  increase 
in  crop,  due  to  the  application  of 
rock  phosphate,  may  be  due  to  the 
calcium  contained  in  it,  as  well  as 
to  the  phosphorous,  since  the  calcium 
as  well  as  the  phosphorous  will  react 
with  other  constituents  of  the  soil 
solution  or  furnish  a  larger  amount 
of  itself  to  the  soil  solution.  Hence, 
the  experiment  does  not  prove  that 
plants  on  the  soil  in  question  suffer 
for  lack  of  phosphorous. 

A  more  important  consideration 
here,  however,  is  the  relationship  of 
the  superphosphate  plot  to  the  other 
plots-  While  it  does  so  seemingly, 
the  yield  on  the  superphosphate  plot 
actually  does  not  prove  that  available 
phosphorous  is  needed  more  than  un- 
available phosphorous.  As  is  well 
known,  an  application  of  superphos- 
phate carries  with  it  not  only  a  large 
amount  of  soluble  calcium  and  sol- 
uble phosphorus  in  the  form  of  mono- 
calcium  phosphate,  but  it  also  intro- 
duces a  considerable  quantity  of  cal- 
cium sulphate,  which  is  fairly  readily 
soluble  in  the  soil  water  and  like  the 
soluble  mono-calcium  phosphate  may 


had  water  standing  on  it  until  June, 
turning  green  and  foul,  preventing 
growth  of  anything  with  much  value. 
As  the  tiling  progressed  last  winter, 
men,  stock,  and  machines  worked 
over  this  same  land  within  three  days 
after  a  rain.  It  bad  been  said  that 
four-inch  laterals  on  such  a  slope 
and  in  such  long  lines  would  not  carry 


bring  about  profound  changes  in  the 
nature  and  concentration  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  soil  solution.  The 
amount  of  soluble  salts  which  super- 
phosphate carries  being  greater  in 
amount  and  variety  than  those  of  the 
ground  rock  phosphate,  it  is  only 
natural  to  expect  them  to  be  more 
active  chemically  as  well  as  physio- 
logically and,  hence,  to  increase  the 
concentration  of  the  soil  solution  and 
change  its  qualitative  nature  to  a 
greater  degree.  Supposing,  therefore, 
that  the  concentration  of  the  soil  so- 
lution in  the  soil  in  question  should 
be  too  low  and  that  factor  limited 
absorption  by  plant  roots,  the  super- 
phosphate must  necessarily  improve 
conditions  more  than  the  rock  phos- 
phate for  obvious  reasons.  If,  how- 
ever, the  concentration  of  the  soil  so- 
lution should  be  great  enough  but 
its  qualitative  nature  such  that  cal- 
cium is  present  in  insufficient  quan- 
tity, the  superphosphate  again,  for 
obvious  reasons,  would  go  farther  in 
improving  the  soil  solution  as  a  me- 
dium of  plant  growth.  Hence,  there 
are  plainly  other  and  fully  as  perti- 
nent and  justifiable  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  the  effects  of  rock 
phosphate  and  of  superphosphate  on 
soil  and  crop  as  the  common  and  al- 
most the  only  one  drawn  now  to  the 
effect  that  the  phosphorous  in  them 
and  that  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
soluble  should  be  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  increased  yields  like  those 
assumed  above.  It  is  clear  that  any 
or  all  of  these  factors,  at  least,  may 
be  a  true  explanation,  but  if  it  is  any 
one  of  them,  we  have  not  the  means 
at  present  of  establishing  which  one 
it  is  with  certainty. 


What  a  lot  of  candy  Is  being 
munched  since  the  first  of  the  month 
by  contemplative-looking  office  men. 


enough  water.  It  was  true  that  they 
were  found  full  1,500  feet  from  the 
main  line,  into  which  they  emptied 
with  some  force.  This  farm  will  be 
planted  to  pears.  Orchard  trees  do 
not  bother  the  tile,  though  willows, 
poplars,  gums  and  cypress  fill  tile  with 
roots. 

Some  Other  Projects. 

E.  M.  Ray  has  drained  400  or  500 
acres  near  Gilroy  with  over  300,000 
feet  of  tile.  L.  B.  Dutton,  whose  ex- 
perience raising  alfalfa  in  an  old 
willow  swamp  has  been  related  in 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  has  been  reaping 
his  reward  in  the  shape  of  increased 
alfalfa  crops  since  we  first  visited 
him.  W.  R.  Thorsen  is  just  starting 
to  dig  and  place  30,000  feet  to  drain 
into  Campbell  creek. 

Costs  of  Tiling. 
Most  of  this  work  is  done  by  a  tile 
ditcher,  which  digs  the  trenches  with 
practical  assurance  of  uniform  grade 
at  a  cost  of  $40  to  $50  per  thousand 
feet,  where  they  average  four  feet 
deep  in  this  kind  of  soil  (silty  adobe), 
according  to  Mr.  Frith.  A  sort  of 
shoe  slides  along  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  at  the  rear  of  the  digger,  mak- 
ing a  narrow  groove  about  an  inch 
deep.  A  man  rides  the  shoe  and  lays 
tile  as  fast  as  the  digger  works  ahead. 
The  groove  prevents  tile  from  rolling 
out  of  line  while  the  trench  is  being 
filled.  Four-inch  tile  are  said  to  cost 
about  $45  per  thousand  feet.  It  costs 
about  $10  per  thousand  feet  to  lay 
the  tile.  Filling  the  trenches  is  sub- 
let to  a  road-grading  outfit  and  costs 
about  $10  per  1,000  feet.  Thus  the 
total  cost  of  laterals  should  not  be 
over  $115  per  1000  feet,  or  not  over 
$50  per  acre.  The  job  once  well  done 
is  permanent;  and  it  immediately 
adds  several  times  its  cost  to  the 
value  of  many  areas  and  pays  profit- 
able interest  on  money  invested  wher- 
ever free  water  stands  long  in  the 
upper  four  feet  of  soil. 


ANOTHER   HOME-BUILT  APPLE 
DRYER. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pres*.) 

We  recently  saw  a  very  efficient 
home-built  apple  dryer  near  Sebas- 
topol,  Sonoma  county,  which  is  under 
one  roof  with  operating  room  and 
storage.  It  belongs  to  D.  M.  Searby. 
It  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  side  hill 
which  has  permitted  the  furnace  and 
heat  chamber  to  be  built  in  the  form 
of  an  outside  basement  so  that  ventila- 
tion (for  regulation)  of  the  heat  cham- 
ber is  arranged  from  two  sides.  Thus 
the  prevailing  wind  is  a  consideration. 
This  is  a  great  thing,  for  with  a  north 
wind  very  much  less  artificial  heat  is 
needed. 

There  is  no  fan.  The  heat  from  the 
chamber  below  passes  up  through  the 
dryer-chambers,  which  all  lead  the 
moisture-laden  air  up  through  a  ven- 
tilator two  and  a  half  by  one  and  a 
half  feet  inside  measurement,  and 
seven  feet  wide  at  the  base. 

There  are  two  hot-air  drums  in  the 
heating  chamber  with  the  usual  double 
range  of  connecting  pipes  as  explained 
in  the  Napa  dryer.  The  larger  drum 
at  the  back  of  the  chamber  is  four 
feet  in  diameter  and  the  smaller  one 
is  a  little  over  three  feet.  To  reduce 
heat  the  ventilators  at  the  base  of  the 
I  heating  chamber  are  opened  as  de- 
sired— there  are  seven  each  side.  The 
drying  chamber  consists  of  six  units, 
which  have  a  capacity  of  48  trays 
each.  One  and  a  quarter  tons  of  dried 
apples  can  be  turned  out  of  this 
dryer  per  diem. 

Danger  of  fire  is  reduced  by  seven 
plies  of  asbestos,  being  set  between  the 
brick  work  of  the  heating  chamber 
and  the  wood  of  the  superstructure, 
and  the  asbestos  is  further  protected 
with  tin.  It  Is  56  feet  from  ventholes 
to  the  top  of  ventilator  shaft. 

The  average  time  taken  to  evaporate 
apples  is  six  hours  to  a  charge.  Either 
'  an  oil  burner  or  wood  could  be  used 
I  with  this  class  of  dryer.    Its  original 
cost  was  something  over  $2000. 


Fertilizers  and  Fertilization-VI 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural   Pre**  by  Dr.  C.  B.  Llpraan,  Frofeasor  of  Soil  Chemistry  and 
Bacteriology,  University  of  California.) 
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Dried  Wine  Grapes-  Value  and  Evaporation 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox.) 


(1)  Can  you  tell  me  the  value  of  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  dried  wine  grapes? 
(2)  Who  buys  them  and  for  what 
purpose?  (3)  What  is  the  method  of 
making  wine  from  them?  (4)  How  are 
they  dried? 

This  is  a  series  of  questions  that 
is  cropping  up  increasingly  of  late. 
Last  week  we  had  a  letter  containing 
such  questions  from  a  subscriber  in 
the  South  Seas  (Tahiti).  On  this 
matter  of  such  wide-spread  impor- 
tance we  consulted  Professor  Fred 
T.  Bioletti,  and  give  here  his  remarks 
on  "Methods  of  Drying  and  Returns," 
together  with  those  on  the  "Princi- 
ples of  Evaporation,"  by  Professor  W. 
V.  Cruess  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia now  published  in  bulletin  form 
(Nos.  14  and  15)  by  former  State 
Board  of  Viticultural  Commissioners. 

How  Are  We  Going  to  Save  the  Crop 
This  Tear? 

"If  wine-making  should  be  definite- 
ly prohibited  during  the  vintage  of 
1919,  the  only  profitable  means  at 
present  practicable  to  save  any  large 
portion  of  the  wine  grape  crop  is  by 
drying  it,"  says  Professor  Bioletti. 
"As  dried  wine  grapes  will  probably 
find  their  principal  use  in  wine-mak- 
ing, it  is  necessary  that  the  fresh 
flavor  of  the  grapes,  and  especially 
their  color,  should  be  as  little 
changed  as  possible.  Drying  directly 
in  the  sun  destroys  the  color  of  red 
grapes  completely.  Some  of  this 
color  is  retained  by  grapes  dried  in 
an  evaporator  as  is  the  fresh  flavor 
of  the  grapes,  if  the  drying  tempera- 
tures are  kept  low  enough."  A  mod- 
erate sulphuring  prior  to  evaporation 
helps  to  retain  both  flavor  and  color, 
the  reason  for  which  the  Professor 
explains. 

Use  of  Evaporators. 

"In  the  coast  counties  and  in  the 
central  part  of  the  great  valley  which 
produce  the  bulk  of  the  wine  grapes, 
the  only  practical  method  of  drying 
is  by  the  use  of  evaporators,  whose 
product  is  better  suited  for  wine 
making  than  that  obtained  by  sun 
drying.  In  the  cooler  and  later  raisin 
districts  the  methods  of  dipping  be- 
fore drying  in  use  for  bleached  Sul- 
taninas  would  be  necessary." 

Wine  Is  Made  from  Dried  Grapes. 

"It  has  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated that  wine  satisfactory  to  the 
consumer  can  be  made  from  dried 
grapes.  It  is  not  equal  to  that  made 
from  fresh  grapes  of  course.  During 
the  phylloxera  crisis  in  France  mil- 
lions of  gallons  of  wine  were  made 
there  from  sun-dried  grapes  imported 
from  Turkey  and  Greece." 
How  Many  Gallons  of  Wine  to  the 
Ton? 

This  depends  on  how  ripe  the 
grapes  were  when  they  were  har- 
vested, how  much  moisture  is  retained 
in  the  dried  grapes  and  the  alcoholic 
strength  desired  in  the  wine.  For  ex- 
ample: "A  ton  of  fresh  grapes  with 
23  per  cent  of  sugar  will  yield  about 
550  pounds  of  dried  grapes.  If  we 
ferment  this  with  180  gallons  of  water, 
we  can  obtain  180  gallons  of  wine 
with  11.5  per  cent  of  alcohol.  These 
figures  are  based  on  analyses  of  Cali- 
fornia dried  grapes  and  on  tables 
based  on  actual  practice." 
To  Make  Wine  from  Dried  Grapes, 

"They  must  first  be  soaked  in  water 
until  they  have  imbibed  the  amount 
of  water  they  lost  in  drying.  They 
must  then  be  passed  through  rollers 
to  break  the  skins-  By  soaking  in 
water  of  150  degrees  F.  the  process  is 
hastened  and  the  crushing  is  unneces- 
sary but  the  resulting  mixture  must 
be  cooled  artificially  or  injurious  fer- 
mentations would  be  likely  to  occur." 

"In  any  case,  after  crushing  or  cool- 
ing a  good  vinous  fermentation  must 
be  started  by  the  use  of  a  pure  se- 
lected wine  yeast.  In  all  other  re- 
spects the  operations  are  identical 
with  those  used  in  making  wine  from 
fresh  grapes." 

Will  It  Pay  to  Evaporate? 

Professor  Bioletti  is  of  opinion  that 
at  the  prices  offered  for  dried  wine 


grapes,  it  will  pay  growers  a  fair 
profit  plus  the  return  of  the  cost  of 
the  evaporator  from  the  first  season's 
run.  This  opinion  is  based  on  esti- 
mates of  the  cost  of  an  evaporator, 
of  cost  of  evaporation,  on  the  known 
drying  ratios  of  various  qualities  of 
grapes  and  on  the  prices  now  offered 
and  paid  for  dried  wine  grapes. 
Average  Drying  Ratios  of  Wine 
Grapes. 

He  gives  this  table  as  based  on  three 
crops  of  eleven  varieties  grown  and 
sun-dried  at  the  Kearney  Experiment 
Vineyard  (Fresno  county) : 

One  Ton  of  Fresh  Grapes  Gives: 
Balling 

(Sugar    test)  Pounds  dry       Drying  Ratio 

17  deg  439  4.56 

18  deg.  454  4.41 

19  deg  470  4.26 

20  deg.  488  4.10 

21  deg.  508  3.94 

22  deg.  531  3.77 

23  deg  556  3.60 

24  deg.  585  3.46 

25  deg.  619  3.23 

26  deg.  662  3.02 

27  deg.  722  2.77 

28  deg.  826  2.42 

"The  riper  the  grapes  the  higher  the 
yield  of  dried  product.  For  each  added 
degree  of  sugar  the  increase  averages 
about  35  pounds  of  dried  grapes  per 
ton  of  fresh  or  over  iy2  per  cent." 

The  next  figures  given  are  of  the 
utmost  importance  as  showing  the 
gain  in  matured  fruit: 

"On  a  vineyard  with  a  crop  of  five 


fruit  evaporators  have  been  described. 
For  the  proper  evaporation  of  grapes 
the  Professor  says: 

"In  the  evaporation  of  grapes,  heat 
is  necessary.  The  moisture-laden  air 
must  be  removed  rapidly  and  continu- 
ously, by  a  forced  movement  of  air 
through  the  evaporator.  The  volume 
of  air  necessary  depends  on  (1)  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  and  (2)  its 
"humidity." 

Each  27  degrees  Fah.  rise  in  tem- 
perature doubles  the  moisture-absorb- 
ing capacity  of  the  air.  For  example: 
a  given  volume  of  air  at  154  deg.  F. 
has  about  twice  the  moisture-absorb- 
ing power  of  the  same  amount  of  air 
at  127  F." 

"The  air  will,  in  most  grape  evap- 
orators, enter  the  drying  room  at  145 
deg.  F.  to  150  deg.  F.  and  leave  it  at 
about  25  deg.  F.  lower.  To  obtain  a 
reasonable  rate  in  drying,  the  air  must 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  evaporator 
only  partially  saturated." 

"In  grapes  of  the  Sultanina  variety, 
rapid  deterioration  takes  place  above 
a  temperature  of  about  145  deg.  F., 
and  it  is  believed  wine-grapes  are  no 
more  resistant.  This  relatively  low 
temperature  makes  it  necessary  to  use 
larger  volumes  of  air  to  secure  an  ex- 
peditious rate  of  evaporation. 
Dipping  and  Sulphuring  the  Grapes. 

"Grapes  dry  much  more  rapidly  if 
dipped  at  the  boiling  point  in  a  solu- 


A  type  of  home-made  evaporator  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  with  the  furnace  at 
one  end  and  draft  or  suction  outlet  at  the  other  end  of  evaporating  chamber. 


tons  per  acre,  the  increase  in  gross 
returns,  if  the  dried  grapes  were  sold 
at  seven  cents  a  pound  would  be  over 
$12  per  acre  for  each  degree  of  sugar. 
The  drying  ratios  that  would  be  ob- 
tained in  an  evaporator  might  be 
slightly  higher  than  those  of  sun-dried 
grapes  given  in  the  table." 

Cost  of  Evaporation. 

"At  present  prices  for  labor  and 
material  it  may  be  fairly  estimated 
that  the  actual  running  cost  of  an 
evaporator  drying  six  tons  of  fresh 
grapes  per  24  hours  would  be  close 
to  $6  a  ton  of  fresh  grapes.  If  we 
take  an  average  sugar  content  of 
the  grapes  as  23  degrees  Balling  and 
a  price  of  7  cents  per  pound  for  the 
dried  grapes,  we  get  for  a  season's 
run  (of  30  days)  for  an  evaporator 
drying  six  tons  every  24  hours,  the 
following  balance  sheet: 

Grapes — 180  tons  at  S20  $3,600 

Drying — 180  tons  at  86   1.080 


Total  cost   $4,680 


Dried  grapes — 100.000  pounds  at  7c.  .87,000 
Net  profit  of  drying  82.320 

We  had  a  man  in  the  office  only 
yesterday  saying  he  had  been  offered 
$y2  cents  flat  if  he  would  evaporate 
his  grapes.  Others,  with  finer  varie- 
ties, have  been  offered  10  cents.  The 
method  described  by  Professor  Bio- 
letti's  outline  a  manner  in  which  the 
crop  can  be  harvested  and  sold  or 
stored. 

The  Principles  of  Evaporation. 

A  number  of  home-made  evaporators 
have  been  studied  by  Professor  W.  V. 
Cruess,  with  the  two  governing  factors 
always  in  view  as  of  primary  impor- 
tance. These  two  factors  are  effi- 
ciency in  operation  and  cheapness  of 
construction.  In  recent  issues  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  various  types  of 


tion  consistng  of  one  pound  of  lye  to 
30  to  50  gallons  of  water. 1  Therefore, 
a  dipping  outfit  is  recommended.  The 
ordinary  prune  dipper  has  been  used 
with  success  on  Tokays. 

In  Sutter  county,  black  sheet-iron 
tanks  are  used  to  heat  and  hold  the 
lye  solution.  A  dipping  basket,  the 
shape  and  size  of  a  lug  box  and  made 
of  heavy  screen  wire  is  used  for 
smaller  operations.  White  grapes 
will  be  improved  in  appearance  by  ex- 
posing to  the  fumes  of  burning  sul- 
phur for  15  to  20  minutes  after  dip- 
ping. Laboratory  tests  have  indicated 
that  similar  treatment  will  improve 
the  color  of  red  grapes  for  wine-mak- 
ing." 

Operation  of  the  Evaporator. 

"The  grapes  should  be  evaporated 
as  soon  after  picking  as  possible,  says 
Professor  Cruess,  for  specified  rea- 
sons. 

The  grapes  are  dipped  in  the  above 
boiling  solution  for  a  period  long 
enough  to  cause  the  skins  to  develop 
minute  cracks — about  three  to  five 
seconds.  They  are  then  rinsed  in 
clean  water. 

Sulphur  or  Not  as  Tou  Please. 

Spread  bunches  on  trays  preferably 
only  one  bunch  deep.  A  3-foot  square 
tray  will  hold  30  to  35  pounds  of 
grapes.  The  grapes  are  run  into  the 
drying  compartment  on  dryer  cars. 
The  heat  is  generated  to  145  deg.  F. 
at  point  of  entry  and  the  interior  heat 
is  observed  on  thermometers  in  front 
of  small  glass  windows  in  the  drying 
compartment." 

"The  dry  air  is  forced  through  the 
chamber  till  the  grapes  are  dried  to 
a  leathery  consistency.  The  finished 
raisin  should  contain  about  20  per 
cent  of  moisture.  The  amount  of 
moisture  is  extremely  important  be- 
cause the  profits  will  vary  according 
to  the  moisture  content  up  to  about 


25  per  cent-  Above  this  moulding  and 
fermentation  will  cause  loss  on  the 
dried  product.  They  must  then  be  se- 
curely packed  to  exclude  insects. 

Professor  Cruess  describes  an  evap- 
orator that  will  hold  six  tons  of  fresh 
grapes  per  charge  that  can  be  built — 
trays,  trucks,  furnace,  tracks,  dip- 
per, labor,  and  all  for  $2,000  or 
less.  If  a  man  owns  an  engine  or 
motor  this  cost  will  be  reduced  at 
least  $200.  The  specifications  are 
based  very  largely  upon  the  results  of 
the  practical  experience  of  growers 
who  have  used  it.  He  says:  "It  is 
recommended  that  the  prospective 
builder  obtain  all  information  pos- 
sible from  users  of  commercially 
built  outfits  upon  performance  of 
their  evaporators  before  purchasing. 
The  trays  made  have  wire  mesh 
screen  bottoms  as  the  ordinary  raisin 
tray  is  not  very  satisfactory  for  use 
in  the  dryer. 

General  Specifications 
Are  given  in  Bulletin  No.  15.  Some 
of  the  details  still  under  investigation 
are  as  follows:  Tray  material,  wood 
slats  or  metal.  If  metal  wire  mesh  the 
size  of  mesh — probably  between  % 
inch  and  half  inch.  The  best  temper- 
atures for  the  complete  operation. 
The  best  methods  of  dipping  and  sul- 
phuring with  regard  to  time,  amount 
of  material  used  and  manner  of  han- 
dling. The  volume  of  air  necessary 
for  the  best  results  and  whether  draft 
or  suction  or  both  be  used.  Instru- 
ments and  scientific  points  in  connec- 
tion with  heat,  humidity  and  condi- 
tion. 

The  mechanical  details  will  be  prob- 
ably worked  out  to  the  best  advan- 
tage by  owners  on  the  basis  of  meth- 
ods now  in  use- 

The  time  necessary  for  evaporation 
of  grapes  is  variously  estimated  by 
different  men,  according  to  Professor 
Bioletti,  who  gave  the  writer  the 
above  details.  The  time  given  for  the 
operation  varies  from  6  to  24  hours, 
which  must  give  a  great  variation  in 
dried  quality,  but  may  be  also  partly 
due  to  the  difference  in  drying  quali- 
ties of  various  varieties  and  their  de- 
gree of  ripeness.  The  Professor 
thinks  that  it  will  probably  work  out 
at  from  8  to  16  hours  per  charge,  but 
nothing  has  been  definitely  estab- 
lished. 

We  are  told  that  the  dried  wine 
grape  can  be  used  for  food  uses  other 
than  wine-making,  though  they  could 
hardly  compete  with  raisins.  For- 
eign markets  are  being  looked  for 
and  investigated  by  men  at  the  head 
of  the  Viticultural  Industry.  With 
many  active  minds  at  work  on  a 
single  project  it  is  not  oversanguine 
to  hope  for  some  workable  outcome 
that  may  save  the  best  of  the  vine- 
yards to  serve  some  useful  purposes 
in  the  manufacture  of  syrups,  vine- 
gar, conserves,  or  what  not.  A  large 
tonnage  of  cull  Malagas,  Sultanas. 
Muscats,  Thompson  Seedless  and  Fe- 
herzagos  is  involved  as  well  as  the 
wfnegrapes  in  this  great  salvage 
scheme. 


VARIETIES    OF  CALIFORNIA 
STRAWBERRIES. 


The  varieties  of  strawberries 
grown  in  the  Gardena  district  (Los 
Angeles  County)  are  Klondykes, 
and  Baldwins,  also  Excelsior  and 
Nickomar.  In  the  San  Gabriel  Val- 
ley the  Brandywine  prevails.  In  the 
Pajaro  and  San  Juan  districts  and 
the  Santa  Clara,  Banners  and  New 
Oregon  are  the  chief  varieties  while 
in  the  Florin  district  (Sacramento 
Co.)  the  Oregon,  Dollar  and  Jesse  are 
the  favorites.  According  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Crop  Estimates,  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia has  1330  acres  in  Strawberries 
this  year:  Central  and  Northern  Cali- 
fornia 1120  acres;  Central  and  Coast 
districts  1100,  making  total  of  3550 
acres  for  this  season. 


Push  on — keep  moving.  Stagnation 
means  decay  and  you  don't  want  to 
be  taken  for  a  dead  one  yet. 
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0/  Interest  to  Fruit  Growers 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  r>.  ~.) 


Near  Selling  riaii  for  Deciduous  Fruit 

All  receivers  and  auction  compa- 
nies in  New  York  have  decided  to 
block  together  in  their  auction  cata- 
logues of  fruit  shipments,  according 
to  a  notification  to  this  effect  re- 
ceived by  Charles  E.  Verdon,  general 
manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributers. 

Canteloupes.  Increase  of  Production. 

The  yearly  shipment  record  of 
canteloupes  from  Imperial  Valley  is 
as  follows:  1913  season,  2171  car- 
loads; 1814,  4,065  cars;  1915,  3,693 
cars;  1916,  4,142  cars;  1817,  3,148 
"cass;  1918,  4,094  cars  and  to  July  1, 
1919,  6,768  cars. 

The    Oregon    Growers'  Co-operative 
■t  Association. 

Seventy-five  representative  fruit 
and  nut  growers  from  every  impor- 
tant producing  district  in  Oregon  met 
recently  in  convention  at  Portland 
and  organized  under  the  above  name. 
It  closely  follows  the  California  plan 
of  organization,  and  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind  ever  attempted  in  the  North- 
west. 

A  Fortune  for  Somebody. 

"It  costs  about  $40  a  ton  to  husk 
strawberries  for  canning,"  said  the 
manager  of  one  of  our  large  canning 
companies  recently.  The  man  who 
can  produce  a  strawberry  that  husks 
easily  and  is  yet  a  firm  berry  for 
canning  can  make  a  fortune.  For  it 
would  be  of  great  value  to  all  con- 
sumers of  the  strawberry  crop. 

The  Ukinh  Fruit  Evaporator. 

The  Cunningham  Dryer  at  Ukiah 
will  dry  the  "orchard  run"  of  grow- 
ers' pears  this  season.  We  under- 
stand that  over  600  tons  of  No.  1 
pears  will  be  dried  here  this  season 
as  a  starter.  Experts  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  pears  grown,  and 
cured  here  should  be  equal  to  those 
of  Lake  County  in  quality. 

California  Pear  Growers'  Association 

"Gratuitous  applications  for  mem- 
bership in  this  association  are  com- 
ing to  the  office  every  day,"  said 
President  Frank  T.  Swett.  "We  have 
nobody  out  soliciting  membership, 
but  the  new  members  are  coming  in 
so  that  they  may  get  the' benefit  of 
the  association  prices.  We  have  so 
far  sold  between  14,000  and  15,000 
tons  of  pears  to  the  canners.  There 
will  be  50  per  cent  more  pears  dried 
this  year  than  usual."  The  pears  on 
the  river  now  being  shipped  are  of 
excellent  quality  and  are  in  strong 
demand. 

Standard  Apple  Act  Self-Supporting. 

For  the  year  ending  July  1,  1918, 
the  state  appropriated  $5,000  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Standard  Apple 
Act.  No  appropriation  was  made  or 
asked  after  that  date  for  the  reason 
that  the  revenue  accruing  from  the 
sale  of  apple  grade  stamps,  at  one- 
half  cent  each,  reached  the  sum  of 
$13,543.66  during  the  apple  shipping 
season  of  1918.  There  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  from  now  on  this 
branch  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's work  will  be  self-supporting. 
The  value  of  guaranteed  standardized 
fruit  can  no  longer  be  questioned. 

Itimping  Green  Fruit. 

The  annual  spasmodic  attempts  to 
dump  some  green  fruit  on  the  market 
have  been,  as  usual,  frustrated  by 
the  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  pro- 
tect the  industry.  Commissioner 
Fred  Roullard  of  Fresno  County  has 
turned  back  the  first  shipment  of 
Thompson  seedless,  other  commis- 
sioners have  turned  back  peaches, 
plums  and  canteloupes.  We  have  the 
beet  quality  fruit 1  this  year  ever  ob- 
tained. We  have  the  best  prices,  the 
beet  crop  and  a  record  demand,  and 
we  intend  that  our  markets  shall  con- 
tinue to  respect  the  quality  of  our 
packs. 

Apricot  Pits. 

Before  the  war  Germany  and  Den- 
mark used  to  take  our  apricot  pits, 
paying  $45  a  ton  for  them.   After  the 


war  started  and  shut  these  markets 
off,  the  price  dropped  to  $15.  The 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation became  interested,  and  last 
year  agreed  to  pay  $31.50  a  ton  cash 
on  delivery,  and  as  much  more  as 
there  was  in  it.  The  final  settlement 
netted  growers  $37;50  a  ton  or  nearly 
two  cents  a  pound.  It  pays  to  save 
the  pits  and  let  the  association  handle 
them.  A  still  better  price  may  be 
obtained*  this  year  if  enough  pits  are 
delivered. 

Cnttintr  Rack  Yoiiup  Walnnts. 

Revisiting  the  S.  P.  Stow  Company 
orchard  last  month  at  Golita  (Santa 
Barbara  County)  we  noticed  that  the 
large  6-year  old  Eureka  walnut  or- 
chard had  been  heavily  cut  back.  For 
over  heavy  growth  of  foliage  was 
breaking  trees  last  fall.  The  trees 
are  33  feet  apart  and  look  very  prom- 
ising. They  were  cut  close  down 
when  they  were  planted  and  thus 
made  a  new  stem  and  prodigious  later 
growth.  Pinching  through  the  sea- 
sons might  have  avoided  so  much 
heavy  cutting.  The  ranch  has  one  of 
the  oldest  Eureka  lemon  orchards  in 
the  state  (adjoining  the  walnuts). 
There  are  30  or  40  acres  of  them — 
said  to  be  40  years  old. 

Management  of  Strawberries. 

Jackson  Bros,  (nurserymen)  near 
San  Jose  planted  out  19  acres  more 
strawberries  this  season — New  Ore- 
gon and  Banner.  Fifteen  thousand 
plants  go  to  an  acre  and  they  are  set 
in  double  row  beds  with  irrigating 
furrows  between.  The%round  is  lev- 
eled in  contour  and  the  labor  is  con- 
tracted. One  Jap  family  takes  care 
of  about  three  acres.  This  would  be 
eauivalent  to  about  one  man  to  the 
acre.  The  berries  are  irrigated  once 
a  week  and  picked  once  a  week.  Some 
sulphuring  has  been  done  for  red 
spider.  On  their  old  beds  last  year 
they  produced  12  tons  of  strawberries 
to  the  acre.  This  beats  alfalfa  for 
tonnage. 

Propaganda  to  Disrupt  Growers'  Or- 
ganization. 

The  ridiculous  yarn  about  10  cents 
being  the  price  to  be  paid  for  raisins 
by  independents  while  the  associa- 
tion prices  will  be  much  lower,  is 
such  a  palpable  "bait"  to  lure  away 
the  credulous  that  it's  a  poor  fish 
that  would  rise  to  it.  For  the  inten- 
tion is  to  injure  the  Raisin  Growers' 
Association.  Wylye  M.  Giffen,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  says:  "There 
is  not  a  single  concern  in  business 
today  that  would  buy  10,000  tons  of 
raisins  at  ten  cents  a  pound  without 
knowing  what  the  association  prices 
are  going  to  be.  Our  duty  is  to  sell 
the  entire  crop  of  raisins  for  the 
most  money  that  we  can  possibly  get. 
We  believe  that  what  has  always  been 
true  will  be  true  again — that  our 
prices  will  be  more  than  the  average 
of  outside  growers.  The  keystone,  of 
an  organization  like  ours  is  honor 
on  the  part  of  its  component  mem- 
bers.   The  undivided  loyalty  of  the 


9,000  growers  with  whom  we  now 
have  contracts  will  make  our  posi- 
tion impregnable.  We  have  "already 
sold  at  a  price  in  be  named  later  a 
large  percentage  of  this  year's  crop. 
If  these  contracts  could  not  be  filled 
our  written  pledge  would  be  worth 
less  than  a  scrap  of  paper.  Under  no 
conditions  will .  we  voluntarily  agree 
to  the  release  of  any  crop." 


THE  NEW  IRRIGATION  LAWS. 

'  The  new  laws  relating  to  irriga- 
tion go  into  effect  July  22,  when  the 
new  Department  of  Agriculture 
comes  into  being.  One  of  these  (Sen- 
ate Bill  493 — Senator  Irwin  of  Kings 
County)  will  help  to  break  up  the 
large  tracts  of  land  now  owned  by 
corporations  and  transform  them  into 
small  holdings.  For  it  makes  possi- 
ble the  organization  of  an  irrigation 
district  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  reg- 
istered voters  living  •within  >  the 
boundaries  of -a  proposed  district  in- 
stead of  a  two-thirds  vote  which  was 
formerly  required.  A  majority  vote 
on  property  values  is  also  essential. 
The  farmer  roust  control  the  water 
as  well  as  the  land  if  permanent  suc- 
cess is  to  be  assured.  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts have  been  prevented  from  or- 
ganizing often  by  large  land  owning 
corporations,  who  do  not  want  to  be 
taxed  on  their  vacant  or  dry  farmed 
land  for  improvement  and  do  not 
want  to  sell.  Immense  quantities  of 
water  are  available  in  the  two  great 
interior  valleys  and  only  organization 
can  pay  for  its  development  and  dis- 
tribution— by  the  formation  of  public 
districts  having  the  power  to  raise 
the  requisite  money  by  the  issuance 
of  bonds.  Forty-four  such  districts 
are  now  formed  and  operating  under 
the  Wright-Bridgeford  Law. 


VETCH   IN  ORCHARDS. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  you  advise 
sowing  inoculated  vetch  in  a  young 
orchard  for  cover  crop  this  fall  on 
land  that  can  be  irrigated?  How 
would  it  do  for  an  old  orchard  to  be 
disked  in  the  spring  without  plowing? 
— S.  A.  M.,  Modesto. 

We  certainly  believe  in  sowing 
vetch  early  in  the  fall  in  orchards 
which  can  be  irrigated.  "^nether  it 
should  be  fnoculated  depends  on 
whether  the  inoculation  would  make 
enough  greater  growth  of  the  vetch 
to  justify  the  expense.  We  know  of 
a  number  of  people  in  your  distrilct 
who  have  found  vetch  inoculation  in 
grain  fields  highly  profitable.  While 
you  would  probably  get  more  or  less 
of  a  crop  without  inoculation,  we  be- 
lieve that  while  you  are  doing  it,  you 
might  as  well  get  the  best  possible, 
and  this  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  in- 
oculation according  to  directions. 
The  object  of  the  vetch  is  to  add  ni- 
trogenous ,  fertility  to  the  soil  in  the 
cheapest  form  possible.  If  you  disk 
it  in  the  old  orchard  in  the  spring, 
you  still  have  a  great  deal  of  the  value 
available  for  that  year's  crop,  but  a 
great  deal  of  it  will  remain  in  a  dry, 
unavailable  condition  so  long  as  it 
stays  in  the  surface  layer  which  dries 
out  through  the  summer.  It  will  help 
to  make  a  good  mulch,  unless  it 
loosens  the  soil  too  much  because  of 
heavy  growth. 


PRUNE  PRICES— THE  STRAIGHT  OF  IT. 

The  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  have  determined 
opening  prices  on  prunes  as  follows:  20-30S,  22  cents  flat;  30-40s,  16 
cent  basis;  40-50s,  14  cents  basis;  50-60s,  12  cents  basis;  60-708,  11% 
cents  basis;  70-80,  11  cents  basis;  80-90s  and  90-100s,  11  oents  basis. 
From  100-120s,  8%  cents  flat  and  120  upward,  7%  cents. 

Prices  are  difficult  to  compare  with  any  straight  basis  price,  but 
might  be  said  generally  to  be  better  than  a  12-12%  cent  ordinary  base, 
according  to  H.  C.  Dunlap,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association. 
On  the  20-30  flat  price,  one  point  in  the  30s  is  included;  in  fact,  all 
these  bases  overlap  one  point.  Two  dollars  a  ton  more  will  be  paid 
on  27s;  $5  more  on  26s;  $10  more  on  25s;  $12  more  on  24s;  $15  more 
on  23s;  and  $20  a  ton  more  on  any  points  below  23.  The  30-40  grade 
includes  32-41.  The  price  then  on  35s  would  be  18%  cents;  36s  would 
be  $1  a  ton  less,  and  34s,  $1  a  ton  more:  every  extra  point  within 
grade  size  adds  $1  a  ton  up  to  the '91-100  grade. 

First  payment  will  be  15  cents  a  pound  in  20-30s,  and  qn  an  8-cent 
basis  from  30-100.  Five  cents  a  pound  on  anything  smaller  than  100. 
On  ordinary  sizes,  growers  delivering  their  fruit  in  good  condition 
before  September  20  will  participate  in  the  fund  that  develops  as  a 
result  of  one  cent  a  pound  premium  on  September  deliveries  to  the 
trade- 
in  some  sections  there  has  been  a  little  injury  from  sunburn  and 
here  and  there  a  little  split  fruit,  but  the  crop  generally  is  in  splendid 
condition. 


SULPHUR 

It  has  be»  n  proven 
and   mi>  recomuii'Dri- 

<-<i  by  the  i  n  v  iT-iiv 
of  California  that 
If  yon  sulphur  your 
■crane,  vine*  and  or- 
chard)! U  tlmen  they 
wtU  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand 
Velvet  Flower*  of 
S  a  I  f  b  ■  r,  ilin 
E  A  O,  L  E  Brand. 
Fleur  '  de  Soufre. 
packed  In  double 
sacks,  are  the  fluff- 
lent  and  PUREST 
sulpbura  tbnt 
money  eaa  bur;  the 
best  for  vineyards; 
the  beat  for 
bleachlnic  purpose*.  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur— 
Impalpable  Ponder,  100%  pure.  In1 
double  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting  nnd  mak- 
ing Paste— (Atomic  Sulphur). 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use 
our  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REFINED. 
FLOUR  SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish 
yon  thia  Sulphur  at  such  a  Ion  price 
that  It  would  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution  nnd  net  you  a  profit  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  out  in  Inbor  for  spray- 
ing your  orchard.  e**ea  if  yon  pay  your 
men  ft  per  day  for  making  the  solution 
and  applying  same. 

To  create  additional  avaUnble  plant 
food,  drill  Into  the  soli  100  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR.  100%  purr. 
This  has  increased  Tarloas  crops  up  to 
600%. 

Alao  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Dust,  Dry  Bor- 
deaux, Dusting  Sulpbnr  Mixtures,  etc. 
And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME- 
SULPHUR  SOLUTION  83  deg.  Be.  Sul- 
phur Paste,  Nicotine.  Black  Leaf  40. 
etc  Fungicides  and  Insecticides.  Car- 
ried In  atock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO 

824  CaUfornla  St  ,   San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate 
shipments.  Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET*)  alao  booklet  "NEW  USES 
FOR  SULPHUR."  Price-list,  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Please  state  for  what  purpose  you 
nse  the  sulphur,  qnnntlty  needed,  and 
date  of  shipment  preferred 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  87  L 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Men  who  applieji  ARCA- 
DIAN Sulphate  of  Ammonia 
to  their  grain  are  beginning 
to  reap  the  profits.  / 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia is  for  sale  by:  CALIFORNIA: 
San  Francisco;  Hawaiian  Fertil- 
izer Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fer- 
tilizing Co.,  Pacific  Guano  &  Fer- 
tilizer Co.,  Western  Meat  Co.j 
California  Fertilizer  Works,  Los 
Angeles;  Pacific  Guano  A  Fertil- 
izer Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fer- 
tilizing Co.,  Agricultural  Chemi- 
cal Works,  Hauser  Packing  Co. 
OREGON:  North  Portland;  Union 
Meat  Co. 

For  Information  a*  to  applleatloB, 
write 

The  ^d/l/ijtt  Company 

Agricultural  Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Bl<k'., 
-  BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


99  BEES 
HP  PAY 


Bee-keepers  can  obtain  from  tire 
Apiary  Department  of  the  Diamond 
Match  Co.  the  finest  quality  of  Bee- 
Keepers'  Supplies  at  fair  prices. 

The  Apiary  Department,  which  is 
In  charge  of  experienced  Eee-Kcep- 
erB,  Is  one  of  the  largest  of  Its  kind 
in  the  United  States  and  maintains 
a  constant  excellence  of  product  and 
unsurpassed  service. 

Write  for  catalogue  and  If  a  be- 
ginner for  Cottage  Bee-Keeplng, 
which  will  be  promptly  mailed  free. 


The  DIAMOND  MATCH  CO. 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
CHIC0.  CALIFORNIA.  U  S.  A. 


July  26,  1919. 
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Anderson  Combination  Dipper 

Perforator,  Grader 
And  Spreader 


Send  for  Catalog 
of  Packers'  and 
Dryers'  Machinery. 


jnTSM/nfs/a93-aco  /aassrm/aSS 

A  practical  machine  that  the  prune 
growers  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  (where 
it  is  made)  and  other  prune-growlng 
sections  have  learned  to  recognize  as 
the  standard  machine  of  its  kind.  It  embodies  every  possible  advantage 
— and  does  the  work  perfectly  in  every  way.  Durable  and  substantial 
in  construction. 

MADE  IN  VARIOUS  SIZES 

We  can  furnish  this  Combination  Dipper,  Perforator,  and  Spreader  In 
any  size  desired — for  either  hand  or  power  use.  Write — and  tell  us 
your  requirements. 

Anderson-Bamgrover  Manufacturing  Co. 


20  West  Julian  Street 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS 


There  is  a  difficulty  in  some  sections 
hi  getting  enough  props  for  brchard 
•  use.  ' 

'  •  Seventy-five  cents  a  tray  for  mate- 
rial in  making  6-foot  trays,  is  some 
( price! 

The  first  consignment  of  Thompson 
Seedless  grapes  was  despatched  from 
'Fresno  on  the  17th. 

Thompson  seedless  were  the  first 
grapes  to-  be  shipped  from  Woodlake. 
'These  left  last  Monday,  July  21. 

The  Texas  crop  of  Elberta  peaches 
is  estimated  at  1800  carloads.  Early 
sales  were  reported  to  be  bringing 
$2.65  per  bushel  f.  o.  b. 

A  carload  of  Oregon  cherries  broke 
all  previous  records  when  1,107  six- 
1  cni-pound  packages  put  on  sale  in 
New  York  bought  $6,570. 

A  crop  of  sixty  acres  of  Tokay 
grapes  was  sold  by  T.  H.  Peppers  Co. 
oi  Lodi  for  $14,00»  last  week.  There 
are  estimated  to  be  40,000  crates  on 
Tin-  place. 

'The  Russian  thistle  is  practically 
under  control  in  Merced  county,  owing  | 
to   an    energetic    campaign  against 
I  hem  by  Arthur  E.  Beers,  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner. 

An  eighty-acre  prune  and  apricot 
ranch  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  will 
yield  the  owner  $40,000  for  the  sea- 
son, Mr.  Treadwell  plans  to  dry 
most  of  the  fruit. 

Uen  Lindquist  of  Middletown  (Lake 
county)  claims  to  have  invented  a 
new  method  of  making  grape  syrup 
from  wine  grapes.  Regular  winery  | 
equipment  can  be  used. 

A  good  pear  crop  in  California  and 
the  West  in  general  contrast  with 
poor  conditions  in  such  important  pear 
states  as  New  York,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware.  .  , 

Field  mice  have  attacked  young 
citrus  trees  in  Yuba  County,  necessi- 
tating "bridge  grafting"  to  save  some 
of  the  trees.  Poisoned  barley  has 
been  recommended  to  kill  the  mice. 

The  fruit  juice  tax  of  10  per  cent 
on  gross  sales  of  grape,  apple  and 
loganberry  juices  is  being  protested 
at  Washington,  and  a  delegation  is 
timing  2  cents  a  gallon  or  less"  as  a 
tax. 

Commercial  packing  houses  will  not 
want  any  more  green  prunes  in  dry 
yards  than  they  can  help  this  year. 
[  ray  shook  and  labor  are  too  high. 
Evaporators  will  be  busy  thoftgh,  and 
be  used  to  at  least  half-dry  the  fruit. 

Malaga  grapes  are  ripening  enough 
in  -the  Lod;  district  so  that  the 
sugar  in  them  meets  the  standard- 
ization law  of  17  per  cent.  Not  all  of 
the  bunches  reach  this,  but  it  serves 
as  a  forecast  of  early  ripening  To- 
kays. 

Modesto  Canneries  have  been  busy 
-with  apricots.  Finishing  them  this 
week,  their  forces  will  be  put  on 
peaches.  The  Pratt-Low  Co.  of  that 
city  will  have  200,000  cases  of  fruit 
up  by  October  15.  Vegetable  canning 
will  follow  until  December  15. 

The  plum  season  tlosed  this  week 
at  Porterville  and  vicinity.  The  fruit 
was  of  high  quality,  but  the  season 
was  not  as  good  as  usual,  prices  be- 
ing slightly  lower  than  last  year. 
Wicksons  and  prunes  were  the  chief 
varieties  marketed. 

Perhaps  you  have  envied  the  hogs 
who  have  had  a  jag  on  apricots. 
Tw(  nty-five  of  a  herd  of  75  were  fed 
on  refuse  from  a  cannery  packing 


apricots  near  Lodi.  The  refuse  had 
fermented  and  these  hogs  -  were 
"soused"  for  four  days. 

A  system  of  supervision  whereby 
evasions  of  the  standardization  law 
will  be  impossible  has  been  worked 
out  by  green  fruit  inspectors  of  Tu- 
lare, Kings  and  Fresno  counties. 
There  will  .be  close  co-operation  and 
packing  houses  will  be  under  close 
scrutiny. 

The  British  Food  Controller  has 
extended  a  general  license  for  impor- 
tation of  fresh  fruits  except  grapes 
and  pears,  which  are  classed  as  luxu- 
ries. This  will  be  welcome  news  to 
our  apple  growers,  who  developed  a 
large  trade  with  England  before  the 
war- 

Sunsweet  prunes  and  apricots  will 
make  their  bow  this  year  for  the  first 
time  in  many  new  markets.  Hun- 
dreds of  tons  are  already  contracted 
for  shipment  to  the  Orient,  to  Russia, 
Australia,  Canada,  England,  Holland, 
Belgium,  France,  Italy  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

The  commercial  peach  crop  is  es- 
timated at  30,082,000  bushels  this 
year;  and  a  half,  or  16,000,000  bush- 
I  els,  comes  from  California.  Nearly 
90  per  cent  of  our  crop  is  dried  or 
sent  to  the  canneries,  leaving  about 
4,000  cars  to  be  shipped  as  fresh 
fruit.  Heretofore  California  has  been 
the  third  peach  state.  Georgia  leads 
us  now. 


TEMPERATURES  FOR  EVAPORAT- 
ING PRUNES. 


"The  information  now  published  on 
I  the  subject  of  the  proper  temperatures 
for  curing  prunes  and  drying  prunes 
is  somewhat  conflicting  and  appears 
to  be  more  or  less  unreliable,"  said 
Professor  W.  V.  Cruess  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  in  reply  to  our 
questions.  "The  whole  subject  of 
artificial  drying  of  fruits  would  appear 
to  be  on  a  very  empirical  basis  and 
that  a  great  deal  of  scientific  work 
must  be  done  before  accurate  recom- 
mendations can  be  made." 

"With  our  present  knowledge,  it 
would  seem  that  we  should  recom- 
mend a  temperature  of  120  deg.  F.  to 
130  deg.  F.  for  the  start  of  the  evap- 
oration of  fresh  prunes.  Prunes  that 
are  one-half  or  two-thirds  dry  can  be 
started  at  140  deg.  F.  or  15Q  deg.  F. 
Fresh  prunes  would  at  this  tempera- 
ture soften  and  drip.  The  prunes  ap- 
parently will  stand  a  temperature  of 
150  deg.  F.  when  thoroughly  dry,  but 
our  laboratory  experiments  indicate 
that  a  temperature  of  160  deg.  F.  will 
cause  considerable  caramelization, 
even  two  hours  after  the  prunes  have 
become  free  of  water.  Thus  it  would 
seem  that  a  temperature  of  150  deg.  F. 
should  be  about  the  maximum  used  in 
practice  where  there  is  danger  of 
fruits  being  kept  at  this  temperature 
for  more  than  two  or  three  hours 
after  they  are  dry.  Where  the  prunes 
still  contain  moisture  the  carameliza- 
tion does  not  take  place  lower  than 
160  deg.  F.  or  170  deg.  F.  because  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  from  the 
fruit  keeps  the  fruit  below  the  danger 
point  in  the  vaporator." 


The  use  of  suction  fans  operated  at. 
night  with  a  pilot  light  for  collecting 
moths  and  beetles  has  been  reported. 
A  flat  pan  with  a  little  coal  oil  in  the 
bottom  constitutes  the  receiver. 


How  many  cords  of  wood  do  you 
need  for  that  prune  dipper?  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  haul  it. 


Have  you  enough  trays  to  handle 
this  year's  crop?  Shook  is  high- 
priced  but  so  is  the  fruit  you  are 
growing. 


What  has  become  of  the  disreputable 
old  blanket  stiff?  No  room  in  Cali- 
fornia today  but  for  self-respecting 
workers. 


LOSE  NO  TIME  IN  CLEANING  THOSE  MOLDY  TRAYS. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Have  you  cleaned  those  moldy  prune  and  raisin  trays  yet?  In  three 
«  eeks'  time  you  will  be  wanting  to  nse  them.  Washing  trays  takes  time : 
"a  lick  and  a  promise"  won't  do;  it  is  too  risky.  Everybody  is  scrubbing 
trays  now  or  thinking  about  it.  We  called  at  one  large  commercial  dry- 
ing and  packing  establishment  last  week  and  the  following  is  their 
method  of  washing  their  thousands  of  trays:  They  made  a  redwood  vat 
s  feet  4  inches  long  by  40  inches  wide  and  two  feet  deep,  with  a  steam 
coll  at  the  bottom  to  keep  the  water  boiling.  A  pound  of  lye  is  dropped 
in  and  one  tray  at  a  time  is  dipped  and  scrubbed.  Hot  water  is  neces- 
sary. That  is  a  point  that  must  not  be  forgotten.  It  facilitates  the  work 
if  the  trays  are  well  wetted  np  before  they  go  into  the  bath.  Wire 
brushes  are  used  on  the  real  dirty  trays,  and  all  are  well  scrubbed  with 
brooms.  The  wire  brushes  are  5  row  with  2  to  2^-inch  bristles.  Three 
men  clean  about  250  trays  a  day.  The  water  is  changed  about  four  times 
a  day.  The  lumber  for  the  vat  costs  about  $10.  There  is  not  time  to  lose. 


THE  HARDIE 

Fruit  Ladders 

The  superiority  of  our  ladders  is  based  on  the 
solid  foundation  of  right  design.  HARDIE 
LADDERS  are  made  of  spruce.  The  war  has 
demonstrated  that  no  lumber  can  be  compared 
with  Oregon  spruce  in  both  strength  and 
light  weight. 

Our  manufacturing  facilities  enable  us  to 
make  a  uniformly  good  product.  Dealers 
who  handle  the  HARDIE  LADDER  capture 
the  bUlk  of  the  trade.  There  is  a  reason.  The 
weight  is  about  3  lbs.  per  ft.  Price  50c  per  ft 
The  Hardie  Booklet  on  request. 

BRANCH  OF 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co., 


Office:  1023  Lelghton  Ave., 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


S3  f^l  g —  I— I      1~»  ■  I  fLM  K>C   absolntely   hydraulloally    and  automatically 
l%I%V^VJI  ■      r^UIVIr  O  water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  weUs  10-Inch  diameter  and  op. 

 Write  for  Bulletins  1  

140  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
Branch  Sales  Office  at  Los  Angeles. 


KR06B  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Cheapest  and  most  efficient  fertilizer  —  Highly  concentrated  —  Dry,  Odor- 
less —  No  weed  seed  or  foreign  matter — a  natural  fertilizer. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
2.505(,  Ammonia 
1.25%   Phosphoric  Acid 
4.00     Potash  Water  Soluble 
1 5.00f0  Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CALL  OR  WRITE  US — 

phonk         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KliARNT  1542  429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Longest  Shipping  Period 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Newcastle  (Placer  county)  and  the 
district  adjacent  to  it  has  perhaps  the 
longest  fruit  shipping  season  on  the 
coast — from  the  strawberry  and 
cherry  period  in  early  spring  to  late 
pears,  pomegranates,  table  grapes  and 
persimmons  when  the  air  smells 
frosty,  a  few  weeks  before  Christmas. 
J.  A.  Campbell,  a  Dominion  Horti- 
cultural officer  from  New  Zealand, 
was  with  us  when  we  drove  through 
this  region  last  month.  As  we  came 
into  the  fruit  area  around  Roseville, 
Penryn,  Auburn  and  Newcastle,  Mr. 
Campbell  exclaimed,  "Ah,  now  this 
looks  like  home!  These  undulating 
hills,  clothed  with  orchards  to  their 
summits  are  more  like  New  Zealand 
than  anything  I  have  seen  yet.  The 
picturesque  background  of  timber, 
range  and  brush  is  typical  of  Califor- 
nia yet  not  unlike  our  island  scenery 
in  the  distance.  Our  trees  run  a  little 
larger  than  these,  but  not  so  large  as 
those  in  your  valley  orchards.  I  like 
the  way  the  trees  are  trimmed — low 
headed  and  well  protected;  carry  a 
goodly  load  and  are  yet  cheap  to  har- 
vest the  fruit  from,  also  to  prune  and 
spray." 

A  Newcastle  Orchard. 
After  visiting  the  packing  houses  we 
drove  to  the  orchards  of  J.  L.  Nagle — 
a  prominent  grower  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange 
at  Sacramento.  This  ranch,  compris- 
ing 242  acres  of  orchard,  ships  fresh 
fruit  from  April  to  November.  One  or 
two  striking  new  features  were  no- 
ticed here.  Baskets  are  used  to  pick 
the  fruit  into  instead  of  buckets  or 
bags.  The  sides  are  springy  slats; 
the  handle  is  a  rope  and  the  fruit  is 
taken  directly  to  the  packing  house 
and  packed  out  of  the  basket.  "No 


dumping  into  lugs.  This  obviates 
much  bruising  of  fruit  and  it  is 
handled  only  once.  As  the  truck  col- 
lects the  filled  baskets  of  fruit  it 
drops  empty  ones  in  the  row  for  the 
next  picking;  the  trees  being  gone 
over  about  three  times.  The  baskets 
nest  so  that  a  large  load  of  empties 
can  be  carried  and  they  are  very 
light.  A  large  variety  of  deciduous 
fruits  is  raised  here.  We  found  the 
men  working  on  plums.  One  orchard 
of  plums  yielded  a  crate  of  fruit  to  the 
tree  at  four  year  old. 

Cultural  Methods. 

A  trained  man  is  kept  here  whose 
sole  duty  it  is  to  make  his  rounds  and 
look  after  the  health  of  the  orchard; 
to  investigate  any  trouble  shown  by 
individual  trees  and  repair  any  me- 
chanical injury  or  forestall  it  by  pre- 
cautionary measures.  In  irrigation, 
j  contour  furrows  are  drawn  as  much 
as  possible  and  about  one  inch  of 
water  used  to  every  6  acres.  After 
irrigation  the  ground  is  promptly 
cultivated  as  soon  as  it  is  fit  to  get 
onto  with  a  team.  Mr.  Nagle  manures 
heavily  every  year  in  addition  to  rais- 
ing a  cover  crop.  From  the  top  of 
a  knoll  we  could  look  down  and  see 
the  difference  in  the  color  and  density 
of  the  foliage  on  peaches,  plums, 
pears,  etc.,  where  the  manure  had 
been  applied  and  some  adjoining 
orchards  where  none  had  been  used. 

Mr.  Nagle  supervises  these  orchards 
on  his  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sun- 
days, and  has  them  contracted  or  de- 
partmental men  in  charge.  As  he  says, 
"I  am  a  fiend  for  cleaning  up."  and 
apparently  the  men  in  charge  heed 
this.  The  packing  and  marketing  fa- 
cilities from  this  section  are  admir- 
able. 


Staples  for  Wiring  Fruit  Trees 


In  your  issue  of  July  12th  there  was 
an  article  descriptive  of  a  method  of 
securing  heavily  laden  fruit  branches 
by  means  of  wire  and  galvanized 
staples.  I  have  always  thought  that 
anything  driven  into  the  limbs  of  the 
trees  would  injure  them,  or  at  least 
greatly  weaken  them.  Am  I  mistaken? 
I  have  some  pear  trees  seven  years  old 
and  many  of  the  branches  are  begin- 
ning to  break  in  the  high  winds,  but 
as  I  have  to  cultivate  frequently  on 
account  of  morning  glory  I  have  not 
put  up  any  props.  I  had  thought  be- 
fore of  wiring  up  the  branches,  but 
was  afraid  to  pass  a  wire  around  a 
branch  as  it  might  cut  through  the 
bark,  but  the  idea  of  staples  is  new  to 
me.  How  large  should  the  staples  be? 
If  small  ones  are  used  for  small, 
branches  they  will  be  too  small  in  a 
few  years  to  hold  up  the  greatly  in- 
creased weight. — H.  V.  L.,  Oakland. 

We  have  used  wire  for  supporting 
trees  for  years  in  Napa  and  Sonoma 
counties  to  eliminate  the  expensive 
and  awkward  method  of  propping. 
To  pass  a  wire  or  a  wooden  support 
behind  the  branch  cuts  through  the 
bark  and  weakens  the  branch.  We 
did  most  of  our  wiring  in  the  winter, 
but  it  can  be  done  any  time.  First 


we  used  14  gauge  wire  and  found  that 
too  light — some  of  them  broke.  Twelve 
gauge  is  all  right,  but  hard  to  handle, 
so  we  compromised  finally  on  13 
gauge. 

We  used  two-inch  fence  staples 
(light)  and  drove  them  in  if  possible 
slightly  obliquely  with  the  points 
tending  downward  to  avoid  a  straight 
pull.  I  don't  know  that  this  is  nec- 
essary as  they  hang  on  well  and  never 
pull  out.  If  the  wood  is  too  small  to 
carry  a  staple  without  splitting  the 
wood — and  this  must  be  a  matter  of 
judgment — use  large  picture  screw 
eyes.  Neither  of  these  will  injure 
your  trees,  for  the  bark  will  grow 
right  over  and  there  is  no  wound. 

I  have  noticed  some  orchards 
wired  to  a  central  strong  ring,  the 
wires  radiating  from  it.  This  is  a 
good  plan  in  a  few  instances  where 
there  are  a  number  of  leaders,  but  is 
generally  an  unnecessary  expense  as 
it  involves  the  expenditure  of  far 
more  labor.  It  has  this  advantage; 
if  one  wire  breaks,  only  one  branch  is 
released.  You  will  find  this  method  of 
wiring  from  staple  to  staple  very  help- 
ful in  securing  your  trees  in  shape, 
and  it  will  obviate  the  expense  and 
annoyance  of  props  and  broken  limbs 
each  year.  . 


Figures  on  Apple  Drying 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  an- 
swer the  following  questions: 

(1)  Will  Newtown  Pippins  dry  out 
five  to  one  average? 

(2)  What  is  the  cost  of  peeling  and 
trimming  per  green  ton? 

(3)  What  amount  of  sulphur  is  used 
in  drying? 

(4)  How  many  peeling  machines 
would  be  necessary  to  operate  a  50- 
ton  crop  and  what  is  the  cost  of  such 
machines? 

(Reply  by  Carrol  i.  Rodgers  of  Watsonville.) 

(1)  I  do  not  believe  that  orchard 
run  Newtowns  will  dry  out  5-1;  but 
if  of  good  size  and  well  matured  they 
should  dry  out  about  6-1.  The  evap- 
orators here  figure  from  6^-1  to  7-1 
for  the  season's  average  of  all  apples 
dried — the  bulk  of  these  being  infe- 
rior grades  with  more  wastage. 


(2)  The  labor  cost  for  peeling  will 
be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2  to  $2.50 
per  green  ton,  depending  on  the  kind 
of  labor  used  and  the  quality  of  fruit. 
If  trimming  is  practised  after  peeling 
the  cost  will  be  about  this  much  addi- 
tional or  a  total  of  from  $4  to  $5  per 
green  ton. 

(3)  The  amount  of  sulphur  used 
varies  from  20  to  40  pounds  per  dry 
ton,  the  average  being  perhaps  30 
pounds.  Early  in  the  season  the 
apples  require  more  sulphur  than 
later  when  they  are  more  mature.* 

(4)  The  number  of  machines  to  use 
for  a  50-ton  crop  depends  on  the  speed 
with  which  you  wish  to  dry  and  the 
amount  of  floor  space  available  for 
drying.  For  economy  in  heat,  it  is 
desirable  to  use  each  unit  of  your 
plant  to  capacity,  if  possible.  We  fig- 
ure 3%  to  4  tons  of  apples  (before 


peeling)  for  each  kiln  floor  of  400 
square  feet.  Each  peeling  machine 
will  average  about  a  ton  a  day  or  bet- 


ter with  expert  operators.  Power  ma- 
chines cost  around  $40  each  and  hand 
machines  about  $25  each. 


American  Beauty  Dust  Sprayers 

Kill 
Red  Spider 

TOMATO  WORM, 
CORN  EAR  WORM, 
FLEA  BEETLE,  ETC. 

APHIS 
RUST  AND  MILDEW 

One  Man  Does  From  15  to  25  Acres  Per  Day- 
Standard  Size   $18.00 

Vineyard  Size  $16.00 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER -CO. 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 


Put  Me  i  Through  the  Acid  Jest 

The  supreme  test  is  this:  is  the  maker  willing  to 
ship  on  approval  f    Send  me  your  order  today  for  2  or 

more  of  the   

CECURITT 

Ladder 

— I'll  pay  the  freight  and  9hip  subject  to  approval. 
The  SECURITY  never  comes  back!  I've  sent  hundreds 
on  approval — not  one  was  ever  returned — orchardists 
know  when  they  see  the  SECURITY — it  Is  the  one 
ladder  that  actually  cut*  picking  coMm  and  is  built 
right! 

Prfmi  S  ft.  ladder,  «r.:   10  ft..  *4t;  12  ft..  97.20.  65 

dealers  in  Calif.,  or  write  me  direct  for  shipment  on 
approval  or  booklet. 

J.  B.  Patterson  Mfr. 


70  Franklin  St. 


Oakland.  <  ul. 


THE  BEST  ORCHARD  TRUCK  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Twenty-fire  years  of  experience  has  taught  me  how. 
AGENT  FOR  DIAMOND  T  MOTOR  TRUCKS. 
Motor  Tmek  Rodies  Rnilt  to  Order. 

M.  BROEDEL,  Bee  so/f^iSt'street  San  Jose,  Cal. 


EFFICIENCY 

An  organization  along  broad  and  liberal  lines  for  a  nation-wide,  sale, 
and  sane  distribution  of  tree  and  vine  fruits.  Our  services  are  available 
through  our  associate  members  to  any  and  all  shippers  of  fruits. 


MEMBERS 


Earl  Fruit  Co. 
Geo.  D.  Kellogg  A  Son 
F.  B.  MeKeTltt  Co. 
Newcastle  Fruit  Co. 
Pacific  Fruit  Exchange. 
Penrjra  Fruit  Co. 
Pioneer  Fruit  Company 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT 

(11  VS.  E.  VI  It  DEN,  General  Manager. 


Placer  Co.  Mountain  Fruit  Co. 
Producer!  Fruit  Co. 
Schnabel  Bros.  *  Co. 
Sllva-Bergtholdt  Co. 
Vaeavtlle  Fruit  Co. 
Western  Fruit  Co. 
W.  i.  Wilson  &  Son 

DISTRIBUTORS 

Sacramento,  California 


Pr°PuErp„Z  ■  ,™  V%      riltlngs   ana  MM 

NEW  ■  aad  ■  ™v°.  K_ 

Th reads  A  Csed  M^F  *»Z 

Asphaltum  *»*» 
Dipped 


TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED. 


PACIPIC  PIPE  CO. 


MAIN  AND  HOWARD  STS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


Dusting  for  Walnut  Thrips— Results. 

The  J.  B.  Pico  walnut  orchard  at 
Goleta  (Santa  Barbara  County)  was 
dusted  with  the  kaolin-black  leaf  mix- 
ture just  as  the  leaves  were  coming 
out  this  year.  Two  and  a  half  months 
later  the  trees  still  showed  freedom 
from  aphis,  and  the  trees  carried  good 
foliage  clear  to  the  top  of  the  largest 
trees.  Another  orchard  dusted  two 
months  later  also  showed  freedom 
from  thrips  but  the  foliage  in  the  tops 
of  the  trees  showed  small.  The  two 
orchards  can  be  compared  as  they  are 
adjacent  and  the  soil  is  similar.  We 
cannot  say  that  these  comparative  con- 
ditions are  due  to  the  dusting  or  to 
different  orchard  management,  but 
they  are  the  facts. 

Effective  Whitewashes. 

We  noticed  a  very  white  wash  on 
some  two  year  old  tree  stems  last  week 
and  reached  down  a  hand  to  try  its 
adhesive  powers.  It  whitened  the 
hand  but  did  not  brush  off,  so  we 
asked  the  grower  for  his  recipe. 
"Well,  I  use  a  lot  of  tallow  in  it,"  he 
said,  "and  I  cook  the  lime  while  the 
tallow  is  stirred  in — I  put  a  fire  under 
it.  How  much  tallow — oh,  I  don't 
know,  never  weighed  it,  but  quite  a 
lump.  It  makes  the  wash  stick  and  I 
think  it  is  repellant  to  rabbits."  The 
next  day  we  saw  another  young 
orchard  well  protected  with  white- 
wash and  the  owner  also  uses  a  lot 
of  tallow  (no  specific  quantity)  but  he 
also  adds  a  quantity  of  Spanish  whit- 
ing in  order  to  make  white  whiter. 
There  was  no  scaling  in  either  case. 

Stable  Manure  for  Citrus. 

The  Kaweah  Lemon  Company  at 
Lemon  Cove  (Tulare  County)  started 
planting  their  citrus  groves  in  1890 
and  '91.  They  have  over  160  acres  in 
lemons — all  Lisbons,— 90  acres  of 
navel  oranges  and  some  grape  fruit — 
enough  to  run  a  good-sized  packing 
establishment.  J.  R.  Arthur,  the  man- 
ager, says  that  $1835  was  spent  for 
barnyard  manure  in  one  year  for  a 
small  22-acre  orchard  which  was 
bought  to  add  to  their  holdings.  He 
has  more  faith  in  manure  than  in  any 
form  of  fertilizer  because  of  its 
mechanical  effect  as  well  as  its  plant 
food  value.  The  above  is  only  quoted 
as  an  instance  of  the  thoroughness  of 
the  application  deemed  necessary  by 
commercial  growers. 

This  is  a  Peach  of  a  Year. 

How  to  build  a  large  peach  orchard 
so  as  to  never  miss  the  target  or  to 
have  too  much  to  do  at  once  is  shown 
at  the  Superior  Fruit  Ranch  at  Ceres — 
320  acres  of  it.  Their  peaches  are 
divided  as  follows:  40  acres  of  Muirs 
and  40  acres  of  Lovells  now  10  years 
old;  40  acres  of  Tuscans  and  40  of 
Phillips  Clings  (8  yrs.  old) ;  20  acres 
of  Albertas.  Then  there  are  30  acres 
of  Tilton  Apricots  and  10  of  Blenheims, 
also  20  acres  of  Tokay  Grapes  and  50 
acres  of  Malagas.  This  makes  a  long, 
profitable  season.  Any  fruit  man 
familiar  with  this  section  can  figure 
out  the  possibilities  of  the  turnover 
here  for  this  year  of  wonderful  crops 
and  prices. 

Disking  Against  Johnson-grass- 

"The  disk  is  not  a  good  tool  to  fight 
Johnson-grass ;  I  have  found  that  out," 
said  S.  G.  Owens  of  Madera,  who  has 
80  acres  of  Muscats  where  this  tire- 
some weed  has  crept  in.  "The  disk 
just  chops  up  the  root  and  makes  more 
plants  of  it  which  readily  strike  if  the 
ground  is  in  proper  shape  for  working. 
I  have  found  the  best  plan  is  to  plow 
thoroughly  and  then  use  the  spring 
tooth  and  harrow,  which  drags  the 
tough  roots  up  to  the  surface.  Keep 
the  spring  tooth  going  till  they  are 
dried  up  and  can  be  raked  off.  In  the 
vineyard  it  is  impossible  to  keep  this 
going  as  long  as  I  should  like  because 
the  vines  prevent  that,  but  the  spring 
tooth  is  the  tool."  He  uses  it  also  in 
his  apricot  and  peach  orchard  to  create 
and  maintain  a  thorough  mulch  after 
irrigation. 

Caprifying  Adriatics. 

Mr.  Owens  has  about  five  acres  of 
White  Adriatic  Figs  which  turned  off 


ten  tons  of  dried  fruit  last  year.  This 
year  he  has  caprified  the  orchard  and 
can  reasonably  expect  an  improvement 
in  quality  and  weight.  He  has  185 
trees  to  be  exact  and  these  may  yield 
$700  to  the  acre  with  decent  luck,  for 
they  are  large  trees.  Farmers  in  this 
section  are  fortunate  in  being  in  con- 
trol of  their  own  water  systems.  The 
water  is  within  easy  lift  of  the  surface 
and  in  any  quantity.  The  soil  is  warm 
and  responsive  to  careful  treatment  in 
irrigation  and  fertilization. 
Prune  Prices. 

In  1902  prunes  sold  at  a  2%  cent 
base.  In  1903  and  1904  they  sold  at 
IVi  to  2V4,  cent  base  and  thousands  of 
prune  trees  were  ripped  out  by  dis- 
heartened growers.  In  1917  the  grow- 
ers received  up  to  8  cents  and  the 
following  year  8%  cents  and  better. 
This  year  the  market  and  the  demand 
as  well  as  concomitant  conditions  have 
given  a  12  cent  base.  The  average 
men  outside  of  the  associations  sold 
their  prunes  at  9  cents.  Some  sold 
at  8  cents  and  SV2  and  some  at  10  and 
11,  but  the  average  was  not  over  9 
cents  or  25%  to  30%  less  than  associa- 
tion men  will  get  at  the  least. 
Let  Your  Fruit  See  the  Sun. 

"I  am  going  to  take  out  every  other 
row  of  prune  trees  in  my  orchard," 
said  a  prominent  grower  recently. 
"The  trees  have  grown  so  close  to- 
gether here  that  the  sun  never  pene- 
trates and  that  is  why  these  prunes 
are  small.  No  sun — small  prunes.  I 
expect  the  surrounding  trees  to  do 
better  in  size  and  quality  of  fruit  and 
they  will  soon  spread  over  the  un- 
occupied ground." 
That  300,000  Ton  Raisin  Crop. 

Advertising  is  an  art.  Judicious  dis-" 
play  and  a  careful  following  up  is 
bound  to  bring  returns.  Our  growers' 
selling  organizations  are  shining  ex- 
amples of  what  can  be  done  by  adver- 
tising in  a  large  way,  and  this  was 
only  possible  by  organization.  This 
year's  200,000  ton  crop  of  raisins  is  al- 
ready sold  where  a  100,000-ton  crop 
was  a  drug  on  the  market  a  few  years 
ago.  In  a  few  more  years  there  will 
be  a  300,000  ton  crop.  Nothing  but  a 
grand  campaign  of  advertising  could 
find  markets  for  such  a  vast  increase. 
And  this  will  be  carried  out  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  united  growers  of  raisins 

the  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company. 

Wage  Scale  Decision  for  1919. 

In  accordance  with  a  wage  scale  de- 
cision arrived  at  by  conference  with 
employers  and  employes,  the  following 
firms  and  fruit  operators  who  are  par- 
ties to  the  agreement  agree  to  pay  45 
cents  an  hour  for  8  hours  and  55  cents 
for  each  hour  thereafter  in  each  day: 
California  Packing  Corporation;  Her- 
bert Packing  Co.,  Inc.;  Garcia  &  Mag- 
gini  Co.;  Napa  Fruit  Co.;  J.  F.  Pyle 
&  Son;  D.  Di  Fiore  Packing  Co.;  Gold- 
en State  Canneries;  Pacific  Coast 
Canning  Co.;  Geo.  E.  Hyde  &  Co.;  J. 
C.  Ainsley  Packing  Co.;  California 
Peach  Growers,  Inc.;  J.  B.  Inderrieden 
&  Co.;  Hunt  Bros.  Packing  Co.;  Pratt- 
Low  Preserving  Co.;  The  Shaw  Fam- 
ily, Inc.;  Salsina  Packing  &  Canning 
Co.;  Rosenberg  Bros.  &  Co.;  Croker 
Packing  Co.;  Schuckl  &  Co.;  The  Con- 
tadina  Canning  Co.;  H.  Z.  Prince  & 
Co.;  California  Canneries  Co.;  Man- 
teca  Canning  Co.;  Golden  State  Aspar- 
agus Co.;  Bay  Side  Canning  Co.;  F.  Z. 
Wool  Packing  Co.;  Goetjen  &  Work- 
man; J.  H.  Flickinger  Co.;  California 
Associated  Raisin  Co.;  O.  A.  Nelson  & 
Co.;  Muller  Bros.;  Libby,  McNeill  & 
Libby;  Pacific  Coast  Syrup  Co.;  Man- 
teca  Packing  Co.;  Richmond-Chase 
Co.;  Guggenhime  &  Co.;  G.  W.  Hume 
Co.;  Greco  Canning  Co.,  Inc.;  Winters 
Canning  Co.;  F.  E.  Booth  &  Co.; 
Ocean  Shore  Canning  Co.;  Maywood 
Packing  Co.;  Sunlet  Fruit  Co.;  Suni- 
cal  Packing  Co.;  Kings  County  Pack- 
ing Co.;  Zerilro  Packing  Co.;  North 
Ontario  Packing  Co.;  Placentia  Can- 
ning Co.;  San  Jose  Canning  Co.; 
Tamal  Packing  Co.;  California  Co-op- 
erative Canneries;  Western  Canning 
Co.;  Pasadena  Canning  Co.;  Victory 
Canning  &  Packing  Co.,  Inc.;  Bishop 
&  Co. 


Belt  a  G-E  I^toKlofe 


Whether  the  job  be  one  in 
the  .barn  —  milking,  cut- 
ting the  day's  feed,  pump- 
ing the  water — or  in  the 
dairy — separating  or  churning — or  wherever 
chores  are  everlastingly  waiting  to  be  done,  there 
is  a  G-E  FARM  MOTOR  that  will  do  the  work  bet- 
ter and  quicker.  The  labor  released  soon  pays 
for  the  motor  equipment. 

Your  near-by  Central  Station  or  General  Elec- 
tric Agency  will  gladly  help  you. 


General  Electric  Co. 


General  Office 
Schenectady,      N.  Y. 


Local  Offices: 
Corporation  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 
Rialto  Bldg.,      San  Francisco 


Tractor  and  Truck  (12-24) 

For  the  Price  of  One 


THE    WHEAT  TRACTOR 
Equipped   with    Road  Wheels. 


The  WHEAT  TRACTOR  handles  three  14-inch 
plow  bottoms  under  all  normal  conditions.  It 
wiU  furnish  power  for  any  hay  baler  or  sUo 
filler,  also  plenty  of  power  for  a  medium  sized 
grain  separator,  with  weigher,  wind  stacker 
and  self  feeder.  As  it  is  equipped  with  a  goy- 
I'ernor  like  a  stationary  engine,  the  WHEAT 
TRACTOR  wiU  furnish  steady  power  for 
pumping  water,  running  an  ensilage  cutter  or 
doing  any  similar  farm  work. 

With  the  WHEAT  TRACTOR'S  interchange- 
able road  wheel  attachment  it  can  be  con- 
verted in  less  than  a  hour  into  a  road  truck 
with  rubber  tired  wheels  and  will  do  anything 
that  a  3500-pound  truck  will  do  with  trailers. 


Write  for  descriptive  printed  matter.     Some  good  territory  still  open  for  dealers. 

THE  HESSION  SALES  CORPORATION 


California  Distributors 


235  South  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angela* 
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You  Need  Not  Fear  to  Buy  Any  Pump. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  K.  E.  Hodges.) 


To  the  Banchers  of  Madera  County  and  Elsewhere: 

The  State  Railroad  Commission  has  investigated  the  situation  in 
Madera  county  revealed  in  onr  issue  of  April*  19,  wherein  it  was  stated 
that  there  is  a  general  impression  among  the  ranchers  that  if  they  buy 
an  F  pump,  they  will  get  earlier  and  more  continuously  satisfactory  ser- 
vice from  the  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power  Corporation  with  less  delays 
than  if  they  buy  any  one  of  a  half-dozen  other  pumps  that  are  offered. 
In  that  issue  we  quoted  the  Power  Company's  representative  who  stated 
emphatically  that  there  was  no  real  basis  for  such  an  impression  or 
rumor.  Some  of  the  Power  Co.  and  F.  Co.  officials  had  ridiculed  the 
statement  that  such  an  impression  existed,  but  the  Railroad  Commission 
found  it  quite  general  among  the  ranchers  as  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  had 
found  it. 

The  Railroad  Commission  then  tabulated  the  dates  when  applications 
were  signed  and  when  transformers  and  meters  were  hung,  the  appli- 
cation dates  including  all  from  Madera  county  between  January  1,  1918, 
and  March  6,  1919.  This  shows  that  the  average  time  between  date  of 
application  for  power  and  date  transformers  were  hung  was  132  days  for 
parties  installing  F.  pumps  and  124  days  for  those  installing  other  pumps. 
The  average  time  between  date  of  applications  and  date  meters  were 
ready  for  service  was  145  days  for  parties  who  installed  F.  pumps  and 
143  days  for  all  others.  This  proves  that  our  readers  actually  were  not 
discriminated  against  in  any  general  way  on  account  of  the  kind  of  pump 
they  installed,  althongh  certain  cases  of  discrimination  are  yet  unex- 
plained. Walter  J.  Dodge,  Assistant  Engineer  of  the  California  Railroad 
Commission,  and  Mr.  Lutzke,  also  of  the  Commission,  made  the  investi- 
gation. 


On  February  21,  1919,  one  of  our 
subscribers  wrote  to  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  stating  that  he  had  found  a 
pump  and  motor  that  would  fill  his 
requirements  and  that  the  price  was 
reasonable.  He  had  partly  paid  for 
the  outfit  when  his  neighbors  told 
him  "that  unless  I  purchase  my  plant 
from  a  certain  company  and  purchase 
a  certain  make  of  machinery,  I  will 
meet  all  kinds  of  delays  and  obsta- 
cles, even  to  the  condemnation  of  my 
whole  outfit.  After  asking  for  bids 
from  several  firms,  I  asked  this  fa- 
vored company.  Their  bid  was  $71 
higher  than  the  Dext  highest  bid.  * 
*  *  Can  anything  be  done  to  get  a 
square  chance  for  the  farmer  and 
justice  for  those  who  advertise  in' 
your  paper?" 

We  asked  the  power  company  for 
their  explanation,  of  course  withhold- 
ing the  name  of  our  subscriber  who 
feared  delay  if  he  antagonized  the 
company.  We  also  inquired  from  five 
of  the  leading  makers  of  pumps  and 
motors  in  San  Francisco,  and  found 
them  unanimous  in  saying  that  their 
experience  justified  them  in  believ- 
ing that  such  a  condition  existed. 
General  Manager  A.  G.  Wishon  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Power  Corporation  re- 
fused to  discuss  the  anonymous  let- 
ter, but  almost  immediately  addressed 
a  letter  to  his  district  agents  asking 
them  for  specific  cases  of  faulty  in- 
stallations of  various  pumps  such  as 
would  justify  the  stand  of  the  power 
corporation  in  recommending  the  F. 
pump  to  consumers  of  electricity  for 
irrigation. 

The  Power  Corporation  has  a  defi- 
nite set  of  specifications  for  pump  in- 
stallations which  are  required  before 
it  will  connect  its  lines  with  the  me- 
ter and  thus  with  the  pump  outfit. 
But  these  specifications  are  not  al- 
ways followed  by  the  local  men  who 
install  pumps,  and  the  ranchers  have 
trouble  afterward  if  connected  in 
spite  of  the  rule,  but  due  to  the 
urgency  of  some  such  cases. 

Since  Mr.  Wishon  would  not  go  fur- 
ther in  the  matter,  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  sent  a  representative  to  that 
territory  and  published  a  summary  of 
his  findings  along  with  a  few  ranch- 
ers' statements  in  our  issue  of  April 
19.  Not  long  afterward,  we  submitted 
our  correspondence  and  several 
signed  statements  from  the  ranchers 
to  the  California  Railroad  Commis- 
sion, That  Commission  thereupon 
sent  their  representatives  to  the  same 
territory  for  an  investigation,  since 
the  Power  Company  is  under  its  juris- 
diction and  is  supposed  to  connect 
power  users  in  the  order  of  priority 
in  which  their  applications  for  pow- 
er were  signed. 

Referring  to  actual  dates  of  appli- 
cation and  service,  most  discrimina- 
tions against  power  users  were  found 
to  have  been  for  causes  that  would 
seem  reasonable  to  any  unprejudiced 
person.  Some  parties  obtained  trans- 
formers independently  when  the  Pow- 
er Company  claimed  to  be  unable  to 
get  enough  to  go  around,  and  such 


parties  were  served  sooner  than  their 
turn  would  otherwise  have  justified. 
One  party  was  told  that  the  company 
had  no  transformers,  but  he  found 
transformers  available  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  was  immediately  connected 
up  when  he  told  the  company  about 
them.  Some  applicants  were  dropped 
from  the  priority  list  when  they  failed 
to  answer  letters.  Some  parties  ex- 
changed places  with  friends  on  the 
priority  list  for  fair  reasons  and 
without  delaying  other  applicants,  but 
this  is  subject  to  abuse  and  is  dis- 
couraged by  the  Commission.  Some 
applicants  were  not  ready  when  their 
turn  arrived  and  the  power  men  were 
busy  elsewhere  when  they  became 
ready.  Sometimes  a  man  late  on  the 
priority  list  could  be  connected  with 
a  great  economy  of  time  and  labor 
while  the  power  men  were  out  to  con- 
nect up  a  near  neighbor.  Such  a 
practice  would  perhaps  be  commend- 
able if  it  did  not  tend  toward  out- 
rageous abuse  and  if  it  did  not  sub- 
ject the  company  to  perpetual  sus- 
picion. 

But  the  persistence  with  which  this 
public  utility  recommends  one  partic- 
ular pump  concern,  and  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  representa- 
tives pf  both  visit  prospective  power- 
users  together,  along  with  the  dis- 
content of  other  pump  dealers  have 
led  to  a  suspicion,  not  well  founded  in 
our  opinion,  that  some  of  the  Power 
Company's  representatives  are  get- 
ting a  rakeoff  from  the  F.  pump  busi- 
ness. The  rumor  that  ^discrimination 
was  practiced  against  buyers  of  other 
pumps  certainly  has  led  many  ranch- 
ers to  buy  the  one  recommended  by 
the  Power  Corporation  officials.  It 
may  be  significant  that  of  the  141  ap- 
plicants for  power  service  who  have 
been  connected  up  since  January  1, 
1918,  80  have  installed  F.  pumps  and 
61  applicants  other  makes. 

I  think  that  the  Power  Corporation 
has  handled  this  situation  somewhat 
unwisely,  writes  Mr.  Dodge  in  his  re- 
port, in  that  they  have  allowed  va- 
rious rumors  to  continue  and  have 
taken  no  definite  steps  to  counteract 
them.  Further,  '  I  believe  that  the 
close  association  of  the  Power  and 
the  F.  pump  companies'  representa- 
tives is  not  the  most  prudent  course 
to  continue.  *  *  *  The  Power 
Corporation  recommends  strongly  the 
installation  of  the  F.  pump;  and  in 
their  attempt  to  have  these  pumps  in- 
stalled, their  representatives  on  go- 
ing to  see  the  applicant  for  service 
has  *  *  *  had  an  F.  pump  agent 
accompanying  him. 

However,  it  appears  that  during 
this  year  the  order  of  connecting  up 
new  services  in  the  Madera  district 
has  more  nearly  corresponded  to  the 
order  in  which  the  applications  were 
received  than  during  1918. 

Get  Definite  Data. 

Our  suggestion  to  our  readers, 
based  on  the  Power  Corporation's 
stated  wish  to  clear  up  such  misun- 
standing  is  that  whenever  you  feel 
that  discrimination  is  being  practiced 


against  you,  apply  to  the  district  rep- 
resentative of  the  Power  Company  on 
the  basis  of  their  statements  in  our 
article  of  April  19  and  ask  for  an  ex- 
planation. If  that  proves  unsatisfac- 
tory, ask  to  see  their  books  as  the 
Madera  representative  promised  per- 
mission. If  you  find  discrimination 
that  has  damaged  you,  get  the  facts 
of  the  case  which  prove  it  and  send 
them  on  to  us  or  to  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission in  San  Francisco. 


THE  KADOTA  FIG  PLANTINGS- 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

In  reply  to  our  enquiries  regarding 
the  Kadota  fig  (which  is  said  to  be 
the  White  Endich),  W.  Sam  Clark  of 
Sultana  (Tulare  county)  said:  "About 
the  planting  of  Kadota  figs  for  next 
season,  I  am  now  booking  orders  in 
some  quantity  about  five  months  in  ad- 
vance of  any  previous  season  though 
my  nursery  has  never  heretofore  been 
able  to  supply  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
orders  placed  with  me  (June  14).  In 
a  few  days  we  will  be  picking  and 
shipping  the  June  crop  and  will  be 
about  30  days  at  this  work.  On  Aug- 
ust 1  we  will  begin  shipping  the  later 
crops,  which  correspond  with  the 
Smyrna  and  Adriatic  By  caprifying 
this  portion  pf  the  Kadotas  we  pro- 
duce a  dried  article  second  only  to  the 
choicest  Smyrnas.  Then,  as  the  sea- 
son advances  and  the  wasp  is  no 
longer  obtainable,  our  figs  continue  to 
ripen  and  we  generally  cease  picking 
November  15  to  19.  Hence  we  have  a 
crop  in  June,  part  of  September,  all 
of  October  and  half  of  November,  and 
we  have  harvested  a  tonnage  on  trees 
of  a  given  age  far  greater  than  can 
be  found  on  the  above  named  varie- 
ties." 

"The  curing  qualities  are  the  same 
is  any  other  fig.  They  are  gathered 
from  the  ground  in  the  same  way 
though  we  consider  them  too  valuable 
as  a  fresh  fruit  to  think  of  drying 
them.  For  instance,  all  the  green  Ka- 
dotas in  the  valley  around  us  have 
been  contracted  for  by  canners,  who 
furnish  the  boxes.  The  grower  gets 
8  cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  for  his  June 
crop  and  9  cents  a  pound  for  his  fol- 
lowing crops.  The  uncertainty  of 
transportation  the  last  two  years  has 
made  us  cautious  of  heavy  shipments, 
but  another  year  we  hope  to  resume  in 
quantity  the  shipping  East." 

"It  is  not  alone  the  excellent  ship- 
ping qualities  of  this  fig  that  is  bring- 
ing it  into  favor  with  planters.  It 
bears  a  paying  crop  at  an  early  age, 
the  fruit  never  splits,  sours,  or  molds 
on  the  tree  and  is  frost  resistant- 


Cherries  are  practically  all  har- 
vested now  and  the  yield  has  been 
satisfactory  in  tonnage  and  of  a  qual- 
ity throughout  which  has  never  been 

surpassed. 


Madewell 


JeamPipe 

With  the  1 

|pck$eam$leeve 


Strongest,  smoothest 
and  most  practical  con- 
struction possible.  When 
it  comes  to  surface  pipe, 
there's  nothing  better. 
— Lock  Seamed  by  power- 
ful machinery  —  a  good  wide 
seam  that  holds. 

— Lock  -  Seamed  Sleeves, 
countersunk  on  the  inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  An  exclusive  Made- 
well  feature. 

—Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  "all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Send  for  Cataloc  8  . 
It  explains  MadeweU  Surface  Pipe 
and   other  MadeweU   Sheet  Metal 
Products  in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 

AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Oept.  1 
E.  12th  St.  and  25th  At*. 
Oakland,  CaU 


MADEWEU 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 
333  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
427  J.  St„  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness,  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bars  sent  free  on  request. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum  I 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60- A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


TISALIA 
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Suggestive  Agricultural  Mention 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 


Ucstricted  Cereal  Importations. 

After  August  15  no  seed  or  paddy 
rice  may  be  imported  into  America, 
nor,  except  under  strict  supervision 
may  raw,  uncleaned,  or  unprocessed 
wheat,  oats,  or  rye  be  imported  from 
Australia,  Japan,  India,  Brazil  or 
western  Europe.  This  is  to  prevent 
introduction  of  the  flag  smut  and 
lake-all  diseases. 

Chinese  Wheat  and  Flour. 

China  imported  more  than  one  and 
t  line-quarter  million  barrels  of 
flour  in  1913,  but  her  imports  have 
fallen  off  since  then  and  she  now  pro- 
duces more  wheat  than  she  uses  at 
home.  Had  it  not  been  for  high 
freight  rates,  flour  milled  in  Shang- 
hai would  last  year  have  been  mar- 
keted in  Vancouver.  That's  surely 
carrying  coals  to  Newcastle! 

California  Laad  Show. 

A  cotton  gin,  a  vegetable  dehydra- 
lion  plant,  a  miniature  rice  field  and 
rice  mill  are  some  of  the  exhibits  to 
he  at  the  California  Industries  and 
Land  Show,  October  4  to  19  in  San 
Francisco.  Along  with  these  will  be 
maps  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  showing  further  avail- 
able lands  for  cotton,  rice,  vegeta- 
bles, etc. 

World  Cotton  Conference. 

A  world  cotton  conference  at 
which  are  expected  representatives  of 
not  less  than  20  foreign  countries, 
besides  all  of  the  cotton  states  of 
America,  is  to  be  held  in  New  Or- 
leans, October  13  to  16.    The  pro- 


gram recently  published  includes  dis- 
cussion of  all  the  questions  confront- 
ing cotton  growers  as  well  as  a 
better  understanding  by  each  section 
of  the  conditions  existing  in  other 
sections. 

Lime  for  Legumes  for  Fertilizers. 

Is  your  land  heavy  and  sour? 
Money  spent  for  lime  is  an  invest- 
ment, not  an  expense.  It  will  all 
come  back  with  some  more  little  dol- 
lars besides.  Soils  analyzing  strong 
in  lime  will  produce  abundant  le- 
gume crops,  other  things  being  fa- 
vorable: legumes  increase  the  nitro- 
gen in  soil:  nitrogen  from  legumes 
will  increase  your  crop  of  whatever 
kind;  and  the  lime  will  help  in  other 
ways,  too. 

Barley  Skyrocketing. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  half  of 
the  present  barley  crop  has  been  sold, 
and  Europe  is  demanding  more  bar- 
ley at  the  higher  prices  being  asked. 
Since  the  opening  of  shipments  to 
Europe,  there  has  been  a  rather 
steady  rise  in  prices  due  to  increas- 
ing demand.  It  may  be  well  not  to 
forget  recent  history  of  a  similar  wild 
struggle  to  get  barley  and  a  slump 
thereafter. 

Cold  Storage  Public  Utility. 

All  cold  storage  warehouses  are 
public  utilities  subject  to  the  Rail- 
road. Commission  as  to  rates,  regu- 
lations, etc.,  under  a  law  which  went 
into  effect  July  22.  There  are  about 
60  such  warehouses  in  California. 
The  Railroad  Commission  has  asked 


all  of  them  to  file  schedules  showing 
all  rates,  charges  and  rules  at  pres- 
ent in  force.  From  these  reports  as 
a  basis,  equitable  rules  and  charges 
for  the  State  will  be  worked  out  of- 
ficially. 

Iron  Canyon  Water  Application  In. 

Permission  to  store  a  million  acre 
feet  of  water  per  annum  besides  di- 
rect diversion  of  enough  to  cover  an 
acre  every  17  seconds  is  asked  of  the 
State  Water  Commission  by  W.  A. 
Beard  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  De- 
velopment Association  to  irrigate 
650,000  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the 
valley  from  the  Iron  Canyon  project. 
Mr.  Beard  also  asked  the  use  of  10,- 
000  cubic  feet  per  second  for  hydro- 
electric power  development  under  the 
new  law  by  which  irrigation  districts 
may  generate  electricity  with  their 
water  power. 

Modesto  Applies  for  Water. 

The  Modesto  Irrigation  District  has 
applied  to  the  State  Water  Commis- 
sion for  a  permit  to  store  600,000 
acre  feet  of  water  per  annum  in  the 
Tuolumne  River  by  means  of  a  con- 
crete dam  283  feet  high,  930  feet  long 
on  top,  100  feet  long  at  the  bottom, 
the  waters  to  be  used  for  electric 
power  and  for  irrigation  of  100,000 
acres  as  reported  by4the  Water  Com- 
mission. The  dam  and  reservoir  are 
to  cost  $3,100,000  and  the  electric 
works  are  to  cost  $1,000,000.  The 
work  is  to  begin  in  1920  and  be  fin- 
ished before  1924.  This  district  has 
been  dry  several  weeks  already  this 
summer,  and  the  need  for  storage  is 
shown  by  damage  to  fall  crops. 
Hogs  Prevent  Irrigation. 

A  dollar  a  foot  for  a  ditch  right  of 
way  to  irrigate  new  developments  in 
Placer  County  proved  too  much  for 
the  P.  G.  &  E.,  which  company  had 
been  allowed  by  the  Railroad  Com- 


mission $15,000  with  which  to  buy 
47,200  feet  of  right  of  way.  One  hog 
asked  $9,200  for  five  or  six  acres  of 
uncleared  land  worth  a  maximum  of 
$80  per  acre.  Such  unreasonableness 
on  the  part  .of  some  farmers  prevent- 
ed  others  from  getting  water  after 
the  P.  G.  &  E.  had  bought  18,600  feet 
of  right  of  way  for  $19,000.  The 
farmers  who  suffered  tried  to  get  the 
Railroad  Commission  to  order  com- 
pletion of  the  job  and  delivery  of 
water.  The  commission  refused  to 
feed  the  hogs  (by  ordering  comple- 
tion of  the  canals),  but  suggested  that 
their  appetites  be  reduced  first,  by 
pressure  from  their  neighbors  who 
want  water. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW  ABOUT  THIS  t 


A  business  man  who  had  become  a 
prune  grower  was  told  by  an  inde- 
pendent buyer,  just  when  he  was  go- 
ing to  lose  money  by  letting  his  fruit 
remain  in  the  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association,  and  offered  him 
SVz  cents  for  his  crop  back  in  April — 
just  to  help  him  out  of  a  hole.  The 
grower  is  said  to  have  appealed  to 
the  Association  to  have  his  contract 
cancelled  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  this 
grand  price,  which  request  was  nat- 
urally refused.  He  is  now  able  to 
realize  how  important  it  is  for  ev- 
ery single  member  of  a  marketing  or- 
ganization to  "stay  put"  It  looks  as 
though  the  man  who  remains  on  the 
outside  now  is  something  like  those 
men  who  evolve  a  "system"  to  beat 
the  races.  But  the  only  way  they 
can  ever  win  is  to  take  a  flyer  and 
quit  after  grabbing  off  a  long  shot. 
This  year  the  odds  were  too  wild  for 
anyone  to  take  a  chance  and  win.  But 
the  bookmaker  has  got  to  live,  and  he 
can  only  live  on  what  he  makes  from 
you  fellows  who  speculate. 


CUT  YOUR  MACHINERY  EXPENSE 


The  belting  with  which  you  equip 
your  machinery  can  be  the  largest  item 
of  your  running  expense.  If  you  con- 
tinue to  use  the  ordinary  makeshift 
kind  you  can  expect  a  continuation  of 
the  usual  breakdowns  and  lay-offs. 
The  belt  that  will  give  you  less  trouble 
and  last  longer  is  the  one  that  will  save 
you  money,  time  and  labor,  and  prove 
the  most  valuable  in  the  end. 
•  That  belt  is  the  TEST  SPECIAL. 
For  years  it  has  been  recognized  as  the 

standard  and  has  won  its  popularity  through 
its  merits  and  superior  wearing  qualities.  It 
is  a  guaranteed  belt  for  hard  service.  No 
matter  how  great  the  strain  or  what  the 
weather  conditions  may  be  a  TEST  SPECIAL 
will  do  the  work  as  though  the  conditions  were 
the  most  favorable. 


TEST  SPECIAL  is  made  of  long 
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strong  plies.  Each  ply  is  vulcanized 
with  high-grade  Rubber  Friction. 
High  pressure  is  maintained  during  the 
process  of  vulcanization,  which  forces 
the  rubber  through  as  well  as  between 
the  plies.  This  assures  a  permanent 
adhesion.  TEST  SPECIAL  will  posi- 
tively never  separate  between  plies. 

We  guarantee  it  to  give  better  and  longer 
service  than  any  other  Rubber  Belt  manufac- 
tured. Our  guarantee  is  your  protection.  Do 
not  purchase  Belting  for  any  purpose  whatso- 
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the  coupon  for  samples  of  the  grade  belt  we 
will  guarantee  for  your  work. 


If  you  are  having  belt  trouble  of 
any  description,  write  us.  Give  us  the 
details  and  a  rough  drawing,  showing 
location  of  machinery  and  trouble,  if 
possible,  and  we  will  tell  you  what 
is  wrong.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  belt 
trouble  is  due  to  its  improper  use. 
Write  us  today.   Our  services  are  free. 
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Grasses  Along  the  California  Coast 

(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  bj  Sam'l  E.  Watcon.) 


At  the  first  convention  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Dairy  Association,  in  1894, 
Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson  gave  a  talk  on 
grasses,  in  which  he  specially  com- 
mended the  perennial  grass,  Dan- 
thonia  Californica.  In  the  Rural 
Press,  about  the  same  time,  a  corres- 
pondent from  Marin  county  also  gave 
it  the  following  tribute,  when  there 
was  considerable  discussion  as  to 
grasses  suited  for  dry  regions: 

"In  the  search  for  pasture  grasses 
that  will  endure  drouth  why  do  they 
not  cultivate  Danthonia  Californica? 
It  is  the  most  valuable  pasture  grass 
that  we  have  in  this  county,  but  un- 
happily it  can  hardly  produce  seed, 
because  the  animals  eat  it  so  greedily. 
Last  fall,  when  there  was  not  rain 
enough  until  after  Thanksgiving  to 
start  seeds,  Danthonia  grew  and  flour- 
ished, and  helped  by  the  fogs  and 
mists  on  the  high  hills,  it  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  animals.  It  keeps 
green  longer  than  anything  else  in 
the  spring,  freshening  with  every 
shower,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  could 
be  converted  into  a  lawn  grass.  I 
have  seen  beautiful,  smooth  stretches 
of  it  when  conditions  were  favorable 
and  when  conditions  are  unfavorable 
it  makes  the  bravest  struggle  of  any 
plant  I  know." 

These  statements  impressed  me  so 
that  I  have  tried  to  observe  it  in  my 
work  along  the  coast  and  have  found 
it  generally  distributed  from  Bolinas 
to  Russian  river  and  inland  as  far  as 
the  ocean  influences  permit  enough 
permanent  moisture  to  continue 
growth  after  the  common  annual 
grasses  have  turned  brown. 

Pastures  Along  the  Ocean. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  through  the 
centuries  rank  growth  of  vegetation, 
due  to  ocean  influence,  has  filled  the 
soil  with  humus  or  decayed  roots  and 
herbage.  This  gives  it  moisture-hold- 
ing qualities  through  the  dry  seasons, 
and  this  fact  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  great  problem  of  maintaining  the 
pastures  along  the  ocean. 

It  is  a  question  of  relying  on  per- 
ennial growths  that  send  roots  down 
to  permanent  moisture  and  the  direct 
problem  is  to  find  grasses  and  forage 
plants  with  abundant  leafage  and  min- 
imum seed-stems,  such  as  the  bunch 
grasses  of  perennial  type.  Blue-grass 
of  the  middle  states,  buffalo-grass  of 
the  western  ranges,  and  Danthonia  of 
the  Pacific  Slope  may  be  relied  upon 
as  the  mainstay  of  dairy  pasturage. 

Prof.  Jepson's  "Flora  of  Western 
Middle  California,"  with  its  section  on 
the  "Grass  Family,"  edited  by  J. 
Burtt  Davy,  which  has  enabled  me  to 
identify  many  of  our  common  grasses, 
says  that  Danthonia  is  the  prevalent 
grass  on  dry  hills,  especially  along  the 
coast  from  San  Francisco  Bay  north- 
ward and  southward. 

Prof.  Geo.  H.  Vasey,  while  botanist 
of  the  U.  S.  in  1893,  in  his  work  on 
"Grasses  of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  says 
it  extends  from  middle  California 
northward  and  also  eastward  to  Ne- 
vada and  beyond. 

The  Mainstay  of  the  Dairyman. 

The  practical  dairyman  along  the 
ocean  knows  that  there  is  a  bunch- 
grass  which  is  the  mainstay  of  his 
herds,  but  gives  little  notice  to  its 
habits  and  has  never  heard  of  Etienne 
Danthoine,  a  French  botanist  of  the 
18th  century,  in  whose  honor  the 
great  perennial  was  named.  Except- 
ing for  a  mass  of  fine  green  blades 
close  to  the  ground  and  a  few  seed- 
stems,  as  it  has  escaped  the  eager 
nipping  where  a  maximum  herd  of 
dairy  cows  is  cropping  it  twelve 
months  in  the  year,  the  casual  ob- 
server will  scarcely  notice  this  in- 
conspicuous grass,  that  maintains  its 
hold  through  the  centuries. 

In  the  Australian  building,  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  Danthonia 
was  displayed  in  several  species  pecu- 
liar to  that  country,  indicating  that 
it  is  important  on  that  continent,  sim- 
ilar in  climate  to  California.  The  one 
deficiency  of  the  grass  is  that  it  is  a 
shy  bearer  of  seed  and  therefore  dif- 
ficult of  introduction  and  propaga- 
tion. However,  dairymen  along  the 
region  facing  the  Pacific  need  not 


worry  as  to  this  shortcoming,  as  it 
was  here  long  before  themselves  and 
will  continue  in  the  centuries  to 
come. 

In  reply  to  any  question  as  to  how 
we  may  improve  the  coast  pastures, 
there  is  but  one  answer,  and  that  is 
to  make  conditions  as  favorable  as 
possible  to  this  great  perennial;  in- 
vestigate its  habits  and  aid  in  com- 
batting the  foreign  growths  that  have 
lessened  its  importance  and  crowded 
it  out,  with  the  assistance  of  over- 
stocked ranges.  At  least  the  dairy- 
man should  be  able  to  identify  it  and 
cultivate  the  habit  of  understanding 
something  about  the  qualities  of  the 
various  plants  that  cover  his  dairy 
ranch,  thereby  lending  a  helping  hand 
as  it  may  be  required. 

In  order  to  aid  in  this  identification 
I  have  made  a  collection  of  the  grasses 
in  this  vicinity,  most  of  which  are 
annuals  and  compared  with  the  per- 
ennials of  little  value  as  pasture 
plants.  These  may  be  classified  into 
three  tribes,  as  follows: 
Onts  Tribe. 

Danthonia,  or '  Oat-grass ;  Wild  oats 
( Avena  fatua) ;  Mesquit  or  Velvet 
grass  (Holcus  lanatus). 

Barley  Tribe. 

Barley-grass  or  foxtail  (Hordeum 
murinum.  Meadow  Barley-grass  (H. 
nodosum).  English  Ray-grass  (Lo- 
lium  perenne),  a  perennial,  commonly 
used  for  lawns  in  all  places,  proba- 
bly valuable  for  bottom  pastures. 
Italian  Rye-grass  (L.  multiflorum),  an 
annual  or  biennial,  extensively  sown 
in  bottom  lands  of  Humboldt  county 
for  summer  feed.  Darnel  or  cheat, 
(L.  temulentum).  common  in  grain 
fields  and  probably  a  good  grass  in  its 
early  stages.  Variously  considered  as 
toxic.  English  farmers  believing  it 
harmful  if  brewed  with  barley-  Most 
recent  opinion  is  that  it  is  sometimes 
affected  with  ergot,  a  black  fungus, 
poisonous  if  eaten.  Rancheria-grass 
(Elymus  condensatus),  a  good  grass 
but  not  very  prevalent  in  this  vicin- 
ity. 

Fescue  Tribe. 

Branchb-grass  (Bromus  maximus), 
useful  in  early  stages,  but  its  terrible 
awns  make  it  useless  when  mature, 
though  in  regions  of  California,  where 
better  grasses  are  deficient,  it  is  used 
extensively  for  dry  stock.  Poverty- 
grass  or  soft  chess  (B.  hordaceous). 
Common  everywhere  in  California  and 
apparently  of  little  value  when  ma- 
ture, though  it  is  highly  praised  by  a 
prominent  farmer  in  Humboldt  county. 
(B.  cardinatus)  not  plentiful  here, 
but  increasing  farther  north  and  re- 
garded by  the  same  Humboldt  farmer 
as  well-suited  for  dry  land  and  a 
good  pasture  grass,  as  it  is  a  peren- 
nial. Rattlesnake-grass  (Briza  max- 
ima), an  ornamental  grass  in  gar- 
dens. Weedy  Fescue  (Festuca  my- 
uros).  Dactylis  glomerata  (Orchard 
grass),  perennial,  affording  good  pas- 
ture. 

As  most  of  these  are  annuals  and 
do  not  prevail  in  the  coast  pastures 
they  have  but  little  interest  to  dairy- 
men along  the  coast,  but  at  twenty 
to  fifty  miles  inland  they  are  the  im- 
portant range  grasses  and  some  of 
them  constitute  the  winter  pasture, 
turning  brown  and  dry,  with  seed- 
stems  from  one  to  six  feet  high.  In 
these  semi-arid  districts  the  peren- 
nials do  not  thrive,  usually,  though 
the  rye-grasses  continue  green  long 
after  the  annuals  have  dried  up  and 
become  woody. 

Miscellaneous  Growths. 

In  such  favorable  regions  as  on  the 
coast  ranges  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
there  is  great  variety  in  plant-life,  but 
the  fact  that  perennials  have  taken 
the  ground  and  survive  the  long  sum- 
mer period,  where  annuals  do  not 
penetrate  to  moisture,  gives  the  for- 
mer class  of  plants  an  advantage. 
While  there  is  considerable  wild 
clover  (Trifolium  tridentatum) ,  mixed 
in  the  pastures  and  a  weedy  fescue 
(Festuca  myuros)  is  becoming  a  se- 
rious competitor  with  Danthonia, 
though  apparently  cropped  by  cattle, 
the  great  problem  for  ranch  owners 
is  to  make  an  effort  to  destroy  such 
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unpalatable  and  harmful  plants  as 
the  sedges,  lupines,  and  especially  the 
English  plaintain  (Plantago  lanceo- 
late) or  ribwort,  which  is  rapidly  cov- 
ering the  best  pasture  lands.  In  ref- 
erence to  this  invader,  Prof.  Jepson 
states  that  it  is  a  naturalized  Euro- 
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pean  species,  which  has  seriously 
diminished  the  carrying  capacity  of 
cattle  pastures  in  the  Point  Reyes 
country  and  northward  to  Humboldt 
county.  These  various  growths  should 
bring  a  full  discussion  here  and  later 
investigation  as  to  practical  efforts  to 
redeem  the  coast  pastures  from  all 
injurious  plants. 


WORLD  WHEAT  CONDITIONS. 


If  the  world  supply  of  wheat  has 
any  bearing  on  its  market  value,  fig- 
ures just  gathered  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Markets  will  prove  interesting. 
The  average  world  production  for  the 
three  years,  1911-13,  preceding  the 
world  war,  was  3,825,096,000  bushels. 
1918  crop  totaled  3,788,926,000  bush- 
els. The  United  States  produced  more 
than  any  other  country — about  one- 
fourth  of  the  world's  production. 
Russia  and  Siberia  together  raised 
about  200,000,000  bushels  less  than 
the  United  States,  and  the  next  big- 
gest producer,  India,  raised  only  half 
as  much  as  Russia.  From  the  1919 
crop,  however,  Russia  will  be  able  to 
furnish  the  world  with  practically 
none  as  against  her  pre-war  average 
of  128,000,000  bushels.  India,  instead 
of  exporting  35,000,000  bushels,  as  she 
did  in  1918,  or  60,000,000,  as  she  did 
annually  in  the  pre-war  period,  is  im- 
porting wheat  from  Australia,  owing 
to  her  crop  failure.  The  only  export- 
ing countries  for  the  period  July, 
1919,  to  June ,  1920,  are  Argentina, 
Australia,  Canada,  Algeria,  and  the 
United  States,  but  they  have  an  esti- 
mated total  of  1,287,807,000  bushels 
for  export  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
which  does  not  feed  itself. 


FARMERS  MAY  KILL  BAD  BIRDS. 


In  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  the 
farmers'  right  to  kill  birds  which  are 
actually  injuring  his  crops,  we  give 
below  an  extract  from  the  law  which 
shows  that  the  farmer  is  allowed  to 
protect  his  crops: 

"All  other  species  of  wild  birds, 
either  resident  or  migratory,  shall  be 
considered  non-game  birds;  provided, 
that  the  English  or  European  house- 
sparrow,  the  great  horned  owl,  sharp- 
shinned  hawk,  Cooper's  hawk,  duck 
hawk,  butcher  bird,  blue  jay,  house 
finch,  commonly  known  as  the  Cali- 
fornia linnet,  are  not  included  among 
the  birds  protected  by  this  act;  and 
provided,  further,  that  in  fish  and 
game  district  one,  in  fish  and  game 
district  two,  and  fish  and  game  dis- 
trict three  the  blackbird  is  not  in- 
cluded among  the  birds  protected  by 
this  act;  provided,  further,  that  noth- 
ing this  section  shall  prohibit  the  kill- 
ing of  a  robin,  or  other  wild  bird  by 
the  owner  or  tenant,  of  any  premises 
where  such  bird  is  found  destroying 
berries,  fruit  or  crops  growing  on 
such  premises,  but  the  birds  so  killed 
shall  not  be  shipped  or  sold." 


FARM  OWNERS'  AND  OPERATORS' 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


One  of  the  staff  of  the  Farm  Own- 
ers' and  Operators'  Association  has 
been  in  the  office  of  the  U.  S.  Grain 
Corporation  studying  the  latest  and 
official  methods  of  grading  and  clas- 
sifying grain.  Every  courtesy  and 
aid  was  received  from  the  officials. 
His  office  will  be  at  the  association 
headquarters,  Farmers'  and  Mer- 
chants' Bank  Building,  Stockton. 
Although  the  grading  done  by  the  as- 
sociation grader  will  not  be  "official," 
farmers  say  it  will  be  a  great  satis- 
faction to  have  a  test  made  before 
they  offer  their  wheat  in  the  market. 
The  service  will  be  free  to  members, 
but  a  charge  will  be  made  on  samples 
graded  for  non-members.  Equip- 
ment for  a  complete  grader  has  been 
ordered  and  will  soon  be  installed. 
Chairman  Albert  Lindley  has  still 
other  plans  for  extension  of  the 
work.  Vice-chairman  J.  M.  Bigger 
and  all  the  directors  are  giving  their 
enthusiastic  support. 


Hessian  fly  has  been  found  in  some 
of  the  coast  county  wheat  fields,  not 
doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  so  far 
as  we  have  heard.  The  chief  item  in 
its  control  is  to  burn  the  stubble  or 
plow  it  under  as  early  as  possible. 
Stubble  burning  should  be  done  under 
instructions  from  the  local  or  State 
Fire  Wardens. 
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Grow  Wheat  in  Western  Canada 

One  Crop  Often  Pays  for  the  Land 


Western  Canada  offers  the  greatest  advantages  to  home  seekers. 
Large  profits  are  assured.  You  can  buy  on  easy  payment  terms, 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  per  Acre 

land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  averaged  from  20  to  45 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  in  Western 
Canada  a  single  crop  has  paid  the  cost  of  land  and  production.  The  Govern- 
ments of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  want 
the  farmer  to  prosper,  and  extend  every  possible  encouragement  and  help  to 

Grain  Growing  and  Stock  Raising, 

ThoughWestern  Canada  offers  land  at  such  low  figures,  the  high 
prices  of  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  will  remain. 

Loans  for  the  purchase  of  stock  may  be  had  at  low  interest; 
there  are  good  shipping  facilities;  best  of  markets;  free  schools; 
churches;  splendid  climate;  low  taxation  (none  on  improvements). 

For  particulars  as  to  location  of  lands  for  sale,  maps,  illustrated  literature, 
reduced  railway  rates,  etc.,  apply  to  Supt.  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

ril  DCDT   DAOHC     3"5  F,r8t  st"'  SAN  fkancisco, 

UIL,I>fcKl     KUuUT       Sheldon  Block  CAL. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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Some  Types  of  Air-blast  Evaporators 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Profewtor  M.  V.  <  n         Univ.  of  California.) 


Most  of  the  large  evaporators  In 
California  are  of  this  type.  They  are 
used  for  a  wide  range  of  materials 
and  products  from  fish  and  laundry  to 
rain  damaged  prunes  and  raisins.  The 
design  and  construction  of  these 
evaporators  are  practically  never 
alike  in  two  cases.  Some  are  of  ex- 
cellent design,  especially  those  used 
for  fish;  others  are  very  inefficient 
and  of  improper  design.  Many^  of 
those  used  for  prunes,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  ignore  most  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  evaporation  and  conse- 
quently give  very  poor  results. 

In  planning  any  style  of  evaporator, 
several  fundamental  principles  must 
be  considered : 

L  There  must  be  an  adequate  sup- 
pi]  of  heat. 

Heat  is  the  sole  cause  of  evapora- 
tion. Every  pound  of  water  evapo- 
rated requires  about  1000  British 
Thermal  Units,  or  about  ten  times  the 
amount  of  heat  to  raise  one  pound  of 
water  from  the  freezing  point  to  the 
boiling  point.  The  burning  of  one 
pound  of  oil  liberates  about  18,000 
B.  T.  U.  But  we  can  count  on  not 
more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  heat 
liberated  being  actually  used.  For 
example,  if  air  at  80  degrees  F.  is 
raised  to  150  degrees  F.,  artificially, 
and  is  blown  over  the  fruit  and  leaves 
the  dryer  at  120  degrees  F.,  about  57 
per  cent  is  lost  in  the  air  leaving  the 
evaporator.  It  is  usually  estimated 
that  only  about  40  per  cent  of  heat 
generated  is  actually  utilized. 

•-».  The  Huini.litj. 

The  humidity  of  the  air  in  the 
evaporator  is  very  important.  Humi- 
dity means  the  amount  of  moisture  in 
the  air — 100  per  cent  in  humidity 
means  air  saturated  with  water  vapor 
at  a  given  temperature;  50  per  cent 
relative  humidity  means  air  with 
only  50  per  cent  enough  moisture  to 
saturate  it.  In  practice,  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  completely  saturate  the  air 
before  leaving  the  evaporator;  this 
would  too  greatly  slow  up  drying. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  air  must 
not  be  allowed  to  leave  tne  drier 
without  absorbing  a  reasonable 
amount  of  moisture.  We  have  found 
many  evaporators  that  have  no  pro- 
vision made  for  the  regular  escape 
of  the  saturated  air.  It  is  blown 
through  the  evaporator  over  and  over 
and  the  air  finally  becomes  "dripping 
wet"  actually,  and  deposits  water  on 
the  fruit  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel  re- 
mote from  the  fan.  The  wet  air 
must  be  removed. 

'    3.    Ample  flow  of  air  is  essential. 

Do  not  choose  too  small  a  fan  or 
too  small  a  ventilator  and  also  be 
sure  that  your  heating  system  is  large 
enough  for  the  air  supply.  An  im- 
properly balance  fan  and  heating" 
system  will  cause  much  exasperation, 
loss  of  temper,  and  what  is  worse, 
loss  of  fruit. 

Sixty-nine  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
air  at  212  degrees  F.  falling  1  degree 
F.  is  necessary  to  evaporate  one 
pound  of  water.  Each  27  degree  F. 
rise  in  temperature  doubles  the  mois- 
tures absorbing  power  of  the  air. 
Thus  air  at  150  degrees  F.  will  ab- 
sorb twice  as  much  moisture  as  air 
at  123  degrees  F.  and  so  on  for  the 
other  temperatures.  . 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bead  lor  Booklet,   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells    You  Wtxj 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

I."*  Angeles.  California 


4.  Good  ventilation. 

For  removal  of  the  exhausted  air 
is  essential.  Not  only  must  the  air 
flow  rapidly  in  the  evaporator  but  it 
must  also  be  removed  and  not  allow- 
ed to  "back  up"  or  to  recirculate. 
Get  it  out  of  the  evaporator's  system 
as  soon  as  possible  once  its  work  is 
done. 

5.  Do  not  make  the  eva|M>rator 
too  long. 

For  your  fan  and  heating  system. 
The  last  half  of  a  long  drying  tun- 
nel may  often  serve  as  a  depositing 
place  for  excess  moisture  from  the 
air  passing  through.  The  fruit  may 
actually  "sweat"  under  such  a  con- 
dition, indicating  a  deposition  of 
moisture.  Two  drying  tunnels,  40 
feet  long,  represent  in  the  writer's 
opinion  all  of  the  space  that  a  60 
inch  disc  fan  should  be  asked  to  take 
care  of. 

t;.  other  important  consideration*. 

Are  the  following:  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  evaporator  should  be 
such  that  the  temperature  may  be 
controlled  closely.  Several  good 
thermometers  should  be  arranged  in 
the  evaporator,  a  recording  thermo- 
meter at  the  entrance  being  very  de- 
sirable. Make  the  air  pass  over  your 
trays  and  not  down  wide  channels 
between  the  stacks.  The  writer  has 
seen  a  space  of  two  feet  between  two 
lines  of  loaded  cars  in  a  drying  tun- 
nel. The  air  naturally  followed 
down  this  wide  channel  and  escaped 
through  the  ventilator  without  doing 
any  work.  A  screen  tray  is  much  more 
satisfactory  and  efficient  than  a 
wooden  tray.  By  all  means,  use 
screen  trays  if  they  can  possibly  be 
afforded.  Wooden  trays  permit  dry- 
ing on  one  side  only  and  use  up  great 
quantities  of  heat. 


BLAKE,  MOffin  &  T0WNE 

h,  37-4A  First  St.,  San  Francises 

PAPKg     Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towns,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  Mr  Fall  Co.,       Portland.  On. 


PRUNE  DRIERS  AND  DRYING. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Nineteen  years  ago  Anderson  com- 
bination prune  dips  and  graders  were 
sold  in  17  counties  of  California;  and 
over  100  per  year  of  the  same  type  are 
being  sold  now,  according  to  the  in- 
ventor, W.  C.  Anderson  himself.  This 
season  a  great  many  people  are  com- 
ing to  Anderson-Barngrover  and  say- 
ing that  they  had  their  prunes  dried  by 
neighbors  last  season  but  want  an 
outfit  of  their  own  this  year.  Such 
outfits  are  made  in  five  different  sizes, 
so  that  anyone  with  ten  acres  of 
prunes  or  more  may  profitably  use 
one.  They  are  made  in  standardized 
parts  so  that  a  man  with  young  trees 
bearing  uniform-sized  prunes  may  get 
a  furnace  and  dipper  to  use  on  the 
first  few  crops  and  add  the  grader 
and  spreader  later. 

Perforators  Better  Than  Lye. 

Needle  perforators  are  necessary 
for  all  prunes,  according  to  Mr.  An- 
derson, who  has  been  drying  fruit  of 
his  own  for  25  years.  Prunes  shaken 
from  the  tree  will  check  by  use  of 
lye,  especially  around  the  stem  end 
and  particularly  with  Imperials,  but 
he  says  that  when  they  are  old 
enough  to  drop,  even  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  (where  they  do  not  cling 
tq  the  trees  so  long  as  in  some  other 
districts),  lye  alone  does  not  check 
them  properly  for  a  satisfactory  job 
of  drying.  Lye  in  the  prune  dip  is 
properly  used  only  to  remove  the 
bloom  and  waxy  covering  of  the  skin. 
Then  running  the  fruit  over  a  per- 
forator makes  minute  openings  to  per- 
mit proper  evaporation  of  moisture. 
Prunes  not  perforated  but  put  out  in 
hot  weather  may  ooze  from  the  stem 
end  if  no  other  rupture  in  the  skin  is 
provided.  The  ideal  way  is  to  use 
weak  lye,  say  a  pound  per  100  gallons, 
replace  it  with  entirely  clear  water 
and  new  lye  every  day,  and  perforate 
the  prunes.  Mr.  Anderson  takes  the 
cloth  off  the  perforator  needles  every 
20  minutes  to  clean  them.  He  also 
does  not  believe  in  rinsing  after  dip- 
ping in  weak  lye  as  all  the  lye  will 
disappear  in  the  drying.  But  no  ex- 
cuse is  to  be  tolerated  for  the  use  of 
the  same  muddy  water  day  after  day; 
and  where  strong  lye  is  used,  there  is 
need  of  rinsing. 


Get  Bifc  Crops  With 
Less  Effort 

The  long  levers  on  Disc  Harrows  make  gang  shifting  easy.  Not  only  is 
handling  easier  but  tne  work  is  better.  The  E-B  Disc  Harrow  is  quickly 
and  easily  adjusted  and  has  great  flexibility  and  increased  penetration. 
This  insures  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  better  seed  bed,  largeryield. 

E-B  Disc  Harrows 

The  E-B  Disc  Harrow  is  a  modern  necessity  for  the  man  who  wants  big 
results  and  all  the  crop  profits  he's  entitled  to.  Powerful  and  dependable, 
this  disc  harrow  will  giva  you  years  of  satisfactory  service.  Have 
your  dealer  give  you  full  details  of  this  harrow. 

POLSON  IMPLEMENT  COMPANY,  Seattle,  Wash. 
WALLACE  CORCORAN  COMPANY,  Portland,  Ore. 
H.  C.  SHAW  COMPANY,  Stockton,  Calif. 

DIXON  Sf  GRISWOLD,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

and  HOW  TO  CROW  THEM 

by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson 


EigKtK  Edition 

Now  in  the  process  of  printing — will  be  ready  for 
the  trade  by  October  1st. 

The  book  is  being  thoroughly  revised,  will  be  well  illustrated, 
bound  in  cloth.  Over  500  pages. 

Price  $3.oo  postpaid 

Send  us  your  orders  and  they  will  be  filled  in  order  of  receipt. 


Pacific  Rural  Press 

Publisher 

525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 


Built  Especially  for  California  Conditions-' 


Past  the  Experimental  Stage 
Eleven  different  models.witn  op 
without  Engine. mounted  complete 
vibrator       SF\  RanginA  in  Price  from 
SEPARATOR      J/TS\    $190.  to *2175. 
Guaranteed  by'THe  House  of  ARNOTT"  , — dl'll  >* — ,  All  Repair  Parts  Carried  • 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder,  Specifications,  Prices  Etc 


i^WFARQU 
■  Guaranteed 
*  Ask  The  Gr 
Write  for  Foli 
>?<—i^i  uz-|t 


125311  ARNOTT  St  CO. 

HI      J  |  BEAN  THRESHER  HEADQUARTERS 

112  118  So.  Los  AnAelesStUsAnfteles] 
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Agricultural  Notes. 


Corn  is  showing  splendid  growth  in 
the  Vina  district  of  Tehama  county. 

Hay  was  selling  in  England  at  the 
equivalent  of  $38  to  $48  per  ton  about 
June  1. 

The  United  Kingdom  was  the  des- 
tination of  over  a  million  bushels  of 
rye  shipped  out  of  New  York  in  the 
week  ending  June  14. 

Nearly  8,000,000  pounds  of  barley 
malt  were  exported  from  New  York 
city  to  the  Netherlands  during  the 
week  ending  June  14. 

Irrigated  crops  around  Los  Molinos 
are  normal  owing  to  abundance  of 
irrigation  water;  non-irrigated  areas 
averaged  two-thirds  of  a  crop  or  less. 

The  Exeter  district  is  shipping  can- 
taloupes on  a  commercial  scale  for 
the  first  time  this  year.  Seventy-five 
cars  is  the  estimated  crop. 

Rice  irrigation  water  drains  onto 
an  alfalfa  patch  and  thence  into  a 
ditch  and  onto  other  rice  lower  down 
as  arranged  by  S.  M.  Joslin  of  Placer 
county. 

An  exportable  surplus  of  more 
than  2,000,000  tons  of  grain  had  ac- 
cumulated in  Siberia,  as  reported 
January  31,  1919,  by  the  American 
consul  at  Vladivostok. 

Lodi  shipped  the  first  carload  of 
tomatoes  this  season.  The  car  left 
last  Saturday  for  Eastern  consignees. 
Packers  have  made  preparation  for  a 
bumper  crop  in  the  State. 

Eastern  shipments  of  watermelons 
totaled  2,800  cars  last  week.  Dinuba, 
Turlock  and  Imperial  Valley  were  the 
most  active  districts.  The  shipment 
of  prime  fruit  is  starting  now. 

The  first  carload  of  cantaloupes 
shipped  from  Turlock  this  season 
brought  $4.25  for  standard  crates  in 
Portland,  Ore.  Over  a  hundred  cars 
daily  are  now  being  shipped  from  the 
Turlock  district. 

Cantaloupes  in  Stanislaus  county 
have  been  affected  by  mosaic,  a  dis- 
ease common  in  sugar  beets.  Plant 
pathologists  from  the  State  Horti- 
cultural Commission  and  University 
of  California  are  working  on  the  dis- 
ease. 

Dr.  Elwood  Mead  of  the  University 
of  California  has  been  asked  to  pre- 
pare the  sections  dealing  with  farm 
credits,  in  the  proposed  law  for  bank 
credits  on  short  time  for  farmers  and 
industrial  workers.  The  committee 
on  this  work  was  formed  in  New  York. 

Bean  movement  to  the  warehouses 
of  Stockton  and  San  Francisco  dur- 
ing June  was  21,765  sacks  more  than 
were  moved  out.  A  total  of  101,518 
sacks  were  received  at  San  Francis- 
co. There  were  over  2,000,000  sacks 
of  beans  in  the  State  June  1.  There 
were  317,493,000  pounds  of  beans  in 
the  United  States  June  1. 

California  bean  acreage  is  estimated 
to  be  415,000  acres,  a  decrease  from 
the  1918  acreage  of  597,000.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  marketing  is  the  main  cause 
of  this  decrease.  Los  Angeles,  Or- 
ange, Ventura,  and  Santa  Barbara 
counties,  with  half  of  the  State's  bean 
acreage  last  year,  planted  85  per  cent 
of  the  1918  acreage. 

All  stocks  of  Merced  tomatoes  were 
condemned  in  San  Francisco  whole- 
sale commission  markets  this  week  as 
a  result  of  irregular  grading.  The 
Deputy  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner is  holding  the  tomatoes  as  evi- 
dence and  the  packers  may  be  prose- 
cuted. With  effective  laws  fraud  in 
fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

Lima  beans  from  last  year's  hold- 
over have  been  recleaned  and  will  be 
held  in  stock  in  view  of  the  short  crop 
this  year,  by  the  lima  bean  selling 
agency.  Secretary  Essig  estimates 
this  year's  crop  at  50  per  cent  of 
normal,  and  he  expects  the  thirty 
cars  of  limas  and  thirty  cars  of  baby 
limas  held  by  the  agency  to  bring 
more  than  the  current  nine  cents  a 
pound. 

Leases  on  10,000  acres  of  land  are 
to  be  obtained  for  a  big  rice  project 
in  Sutter  county.  Six  thousand  acres 
are  already  provisionally  contracted 
for,  amd  it  is  reported  that  this  [and 


will  be  leased  for  a  three-year  term 
to  Japanese,  who  will  pay  $32  an  acre 
per  year  for  it.  Water  for  irrigation 
will  come  from  the  Sutter-Butte 
Canal  Company  if  the  project  goes 
through. 

The  baled  hay  law  went  into  effect 
July  22.  The  law  establishes  2,000 
pounds  net  weight  as  the  standard 
ton  of  hay  and  provides  for  the  mark- 
ing with  a  tag  the  true  weight  of.  each 
bale.  It  prohibits  the  malicious  break- 
ing of  bales  and  provides  for  settle- 
ment when  bales  are  broken.  The 
addition  of  foreign  matter  is  prohib- 
ited. The  law  will  be  strictly  en- 
forced. 


COMPLETE  TRACTOR  CATALOG. 


A  most  valuable  feature  of  the 
State  Fair  tractor  exhibit,  from  the 
standpoint  of  tractor  users,  is  to  be 
the  catalog  of  all  makes,  showing  in 
detail  and  in  condensed  form  the  size, 
specifications,  and  equipment  of  each 
machine.  Questionnaires  have  been 
sent  out  by  Geo.  Collins  of  the  Cali- 


fornia Tractor  and  Implement  Asso- 
ciation State  Fair  committee  includ- 
ing 66  questions  about  each  machine. 
This  will  be  a  great  reference  book, 
suggesting  many  points  that  a  buyer 
of  tractors  should  look  into  and  can 
see  at  the  State  Fair. 


The  first  fig  trees  were  introduced 
into  California  probably  in  1769  when 
the  first  Catholic  Mission  was 
founded  in  San  Diego.  The  Mission 
fig  grows  all  over  the  State  practi- 
cally and  still  holds  its  popularity  as 
a  producer. 


RooFmG 

-should  always  be  specified  if 
you  want  the  best.  It  is  made  in 
weights  and  grades  tp  meet  every 
requirement. 

— Ask  Your  Dealer — 

Pioneer  Paper  Co. 


m  iinui'iietMrer* 
247-251  S.  ],<>s  Angeles  Street, 


LOS  AN(;HI,HS 


Hitting  on  all  Four — Always 


Eliminate  the  constant  adjusting  of  vibrators  and  give  your 
Ford  a  smoother,  cooler,  more  enduringly  economical  engine 
by  installing  the  Bosch  Special  Ford  Attachment. 

Rip  Roaring  Bosch  Sparks  will  save  their  cost  in  six  months  by  cutting 

your  Tire,  Fuel,  and  Re- 
pair bills. 

See  the  nearest  dealer 
today. 

AMERICAN 
BOSCH  MAGNETO 
CORPORATION 

Main  Office  and  Works 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Branches 
NEW     YORK.  CHICAGO 
DETROIT,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles 
electric  motors,  and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  this 
department  an  exchange  of  their  experiences  and  troubles 


NEEDED  BIGGER  TRACTOR. 


"My  12-20  h.  p.  tractor  did  splendid 
service,  but  I  want  a  20-35  machine 
of  the  same  kind  now,  because  I  fig- 
ure I  can  do  twice  as  much  work 
with  it  in  about  the  same  time,"  said 
I.  N.  Miller  of  San  Joaquin  county. 

"I  bought  the  12-20  for  my  own 
use  on  250  acres,  but  so  many  folks 
around  me  wanted  the  use  of  it  that 
I  plowed  1300  acres  of  grain  and  or- 
chard land  last  winter  and  spring. 
Part  of  that  was  Bermuda  sod.  Af- 
ter plowing  it  I  angled  a  seven-foot 
double-disk  as  much  as  possible  and 
worked  it  down.  Part  of  the  plowing 
was  done  with  50  inches  of  plows 
going  ten  inches  deep. 

Planked  Out  of  Mud  Hole. 

"I  bogged  down  once  in  a  mud  hole. 
All  that  was  necessary  was  to  put  a 
plank  under  the  front  end  of  one 
track,  brake  the  track  on  the  other 
side  and  throw  the  engine  into  gear. 
This  brought  the  plank  back  under 
that  side  and  then  the  same  thing  was 
done  on  the  other  side.  Then  with 
both  tracks  in  gear,  the  machine 
pulled  out  easy  enough." 


TRACTORS  CULTIVATE  HILLSIDE 
ORCHARDS. 


the  water  power  up,  and  though  more 
water  was  stored  this  season  than  last, 
the  power  companies  have  had  to  draw 
on  it  two  weeks  earlier  than  last  year. 
Were  it  not  for  the  completion  of  the 
line  in  Sacramento  canyon  which  last 
winter  connected  central  California 
with  the  dynamos  of  the  California- 
Oregon  Power  Co.  and  added  about 
7,000  horsepower  to  our  electric  re- 
sources, the  new  steam  turbine  of 
about  20,000  horsepower  capacity  be- 
ing installed  by  the  Pacific  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  would  be  the  only  hope 
for  keeping  up  with  the  demand.  It 
is  necessary  but  unfortunate,  that  in 
proportion  as  reduced  water  flow  re- 
duces hydro-electric  generation,  to 
about  the  same  extent  is  irrigation 
reduced  and  therefore  the  demand  for 
power  for  pumping  increased.  No 
conservation  orders  such  as  were  put 
into  effect  last  summer  are  contem- 
plated. If  any  rancher  loses  one  crop 
of  alfalfa  hay  from  40  acres,  he  will 
have  lost  more  money  than  would  have 
paid  interest  on  investment  in  a  gas 
engine  plus  the  cost  of  gasoline  to  run 
it  plus  the  cost  of  the  engine  itself. 


metal,  and  loss  of  power.  To  avoid 
this,  it  is  recommended  that  before 
starting  the  engine,  its  spark  plugs 
be  removed  and  half  a  cup  of  lubri- 
cating oil  put  on  each  piston.  Turn 
the  engine  over  rapidly  by  hand  until 
the  walls  should  be  lubricated,  re- 
place the  plugs  and  run  the  engine 
idle  under  its  own  power  slowly  for 
Ave  minutes. 


SI  V SHOTS  FROM  AUTOMOBILE. 


Time  was,  when  the  writer  hur- 
riedly turned  out  of  bed  around  mid- 
night and  sought  the  tragedy  sup- 
posed to  have  resulted  from  several 
sharp  gunshots.  He  has  been  wak- 
ened many  times  since  by  the  same 
noise,  but  it  does  not  worry  him  now. 


An  exuberant  auto  driver  going  at 
high  speed  suddenly  shuts  off  his 
spark  and  advances  it  again-  A  charge 
of  gas  goes  through  the  firing  cham- 
ber and  into  the  exhaust  without  ig- 
nition by  the  slow  spark.  The  ad- 
vanced spark  ignites  the  next  charge 
and  its  exhaust  explodes  the  live  gas 
in  the  muffler. 


DOXE  BY  A  SMALL  TRACTOR. 


A  nine-eighteen  tractor,  pulling 
three  ten-inch  plows,  turned  15  acres 
in  good  shape  for  Theodore  Stire- 
walt  of  Tehama  county  in  22  hours. 
It  pulled  an  eight-foot  double-disk 
angled  to  the  limit  and  weighted  down 
for  hard  rough  ground.  It  ran  a  hay 
press  all  day  when  the  temperature 


Tire  pumps  were  required  on  the 
fuer  tanks  of  two  20-35  tractors  to  I 
force  fuel  into  the  carburetors  on  the 
steep  hillsides  included  in  950  acres 
of  young  almond  trees  which  were 
saved  from  drying  out  by  the  tractors 
this  summer.  Lack  of  rain  made  lots 
of  cultivation  necessary  to  save  the 
trees,  but  horses  and  men  were  scarce. 
The  Associated  Almond  Growers  of 
Paso  Robles  ordered  one  tractor  on 
the  guarantee  that  it  could  negotiate 
75  per  cent  of  the  hillsides.  Within  a 
month  they  ordered  another.  Manager 
G-  A.  Nehrhood  is  enthusiastic  about 
the  work  done  by  these  tractors  with 
ten-foot  double  disks  and  twelve-foot 
spring-tooth  harrows,  which  culti- 
vated practically  the  whole  orchard. 
Part  of  it  was  cultivated  as  many  as 
five  times. 


THE  SOXG  OF  THE  EXGIXE. 


(By  G.  W.  Morrison.) 

One  listens  in  the  dark  more  intent- 
ly to  the  rhythm  of  the  engine,  then 
learns  its  language.  The  story  the 
engine  is  telling  all  the  time  is  of 
moderation  in  all  things.  "Give  me 
food  and  drink  in  moderation;  don't 
choke  me.  Give  me  good  digestion  so 
I  may  thoroughly  consume  my  food, 
which  is  gas-mixture,  and  show  my 
best  power.  Do  not  give  me  over-rich 
doses  of  gasoline  and  a  weak  and 
vacillating  battery  spark  that  will 
choke  me  up  with  carbon  and  make 
me  sluggish  and  panting  when  I  have 
to  run  up  over  the  hills,  but  give  me 
less  gas,  more  air,  and  a  big,  fat 
magneto  spark  of  the  hottest  kind 
that  will  keep  my  cylinders  clean  and 
make  me  take  the  hills  as  mere  play. 
Then  I  will  'purr'  in  my  happiness, 
and  from  sheer  joy  will  sing  you 
songs  of  love  and  devotion,  giving 
such  good  service  you  can  truthfully 
tell  all  scoffers  that  I  run  sweeter, 
not  only  at  night,  but  all  the  time, 
because  my  magneto  gives  me  the 
vitality  of  life  and  the  'pep'  of  will- 
ingness and  joy." 


ELECTRIC  SHORTAGE  COMING. 


There  is  going  to  be  a  shortage  of 
electric  power  about  as  serious  this 
year  as  last  in  Central  and  Northern 
California,  according  to  Power  Ad- 
ministrator H.  G.  Butler  of  the  Rail- 
road Commission.  The  larger  steam 
plants  of  the  power  companies  were 
already  in  operation  early  in  July  and 
the  smaller  plants  were  being  put  into 
condition  to  operate  as  water  flow  de- 
creases. The  amount  of  electricity  to 
he  generated  is  six  or  eight  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year  with  no  pros- 
pect of  reduced  demand  or  of  early 
rains  which  helped  out  last  year.  The 
winter  snows  came  too  late  to  keep 


AFTER 


LONG  IDLENESS 
ENGIM. 


PF 


After  a  gas  engine  of  any  kind  has 
long  stood  idle  its  film  of  oil  be- 
tween the  pistons  and  cylinder  walls 
has  caked,  and  perhaps  sweating  has 
rusted  the  walls.  It  must  be  run 
some  time  before  its  splash  oil  sys- 
tem or  even  a  force-feed  oil  system 
will  get  the  proper  lubrication  be- 
tween piston  and  cylinder  walls. 
Meanwhile  there  will  probably  be  too 
much  friction,  heating,  scraping  of 


Appleton  Silo  Filler 


2  Sizes 
1 8  inch 

and 
26  inch 

Feed 


Cuts  hay 
and  all 


green 
stuffs 


We  Guarantee 


that  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  speed  and  power  applied,  condition 
of  fodder,  etc.,  the  APPLETON  SILO  FILLER  will  do  MORE  and 
BETTER  work,  size  for  size,  than  any  other  silo  filler  on  the  market; 
that  it  is  simpler  of  construction,  easier  and  safer  to  feed,  and  requires 
less  power  for  successful  operation. 

IMMEDIATE  DELIYEEIES. 


C.  S.  Anthony 

TRACTORS — TRUCKS — FARM  MACHINERY 


21»  IV.  Loo  An«relea  St.. 


Lo»  AnvrlfM,  Cal. 


T'HIS  thirty-two  page  illustrated  booklet 
JL  is  of  vital  interest  to  every  farmer  in  the 
United  States.  It  answers  the  questions 
you  have  been  asking.  It  solves  the  prob- 
lems you  have  been  wrestling  With.  It  gives 
you  just  the  kind  of  information  about 
tractors  and  tractor  farming  that  you  have 
been  looking  for.  Sent  free  to  any  one. 
Mail  the  coupon  today  for  your  copy. 


"Why  the 

Cletrac 

TANK- TYPE  TRACTOJRl 

Best  Meets  Your  MM 


M 


The  Cletrac  i»  a  We  believe  that  we  can  conclu- 

"year  round"  tractor     ^y  demonstrate  to  the  average 

farmer  that  he  can  get  more  work  out  of  the  Cletrac 
more  days  in  the  year  than  out  of  any  other  tractor  on 
the  market.  The  Cletrac  is  invaluable  in  winter  as  well 
as  in  summer.  It  pays  you  dividends  in  the  fall  as  well 
as  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  "year  round"  machine.  Send 
for  the  booklet  shown  above.  It  will  open  your  eyes 
to  the  tremendous  possibilities  of  tractor  farming  with 
a  machine  that  serves  you  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

The  Cletrac  has  a  Jt  U  small  enough  to  be  used  eco- 
wider  range  of  use   nonucaHy  on  |ight  jobs>  yel  powerful 

enough  to  handle  the  majority  of  the  so-called  heavy 
work  about  the  farm.  It  plows,  harrows,  plants,  reaps, 
binds,  threshes,  hauls,  cuts  ensilage,  fills  silos,  saws 
wood,  and  does  practically  all  the  work  formerly  done 
by  animal  and  stationary  power. 


The  Cletrac  is  built 
to  stand  hard  usage 


It  is  rugged  —  and  powerful.  It  is 
designed  and  built  by  practical  men 
who  know  what  a  farm  tractor  must  stand.  It  is  eco- 
nomical in  its  use  of  kerosene  and  oil. 

Don't  wait!  Get  Orders  are  coming  in  fast  and  we  are 
your  Cletrac  now   fi,i;ng  them  a$  rapid]y  u  we  ^  ]r 

another  month  we  will  be  behind  again.  If  you  want 
your  Cletrac  promptly  order  it  now  —  today  I  Don't 
wait !  Every  day's  delay  means  a  later  start  in  reaping 
the  greater  profits  that  are  bound  to  come  with  year 
round  Cletrac  farming. 

Send  for  this  booklet  "Selecting  Your  Tractor."  It  goes 
into  your  problems — and  solves  them.  It  doesn't  do  a 
lot  of  theorizing  but  gets  right  down  to  cold  hard  facts 
that  are  of  real  live  interest  to  every  progressive  farmer. 
Fill  out  this  coupon  now — and  mail  it  today. 


The  largest  producers  of  tank-type  tractors  in  the  world. 

^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19079  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


|\vvv\vvv\vvvv\vrtvvvvvv\\\vv 


CLEVELAND  TRACTOR  COMPANY 
19070  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleveland.  Ohio 

Please  send  me  your  thirty-two  page  illustrated  booklet 
"Selecting  Your  Tractor." 

Name  .  

Address  -m 
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stood  at  114  degrees  F.  in  the  shade, 
and  lost  only  a  quart  of  water.  It 
was  used  to  plow  various  places  in 
the  neighborhood  last  winter  and  to 
bale  hay  last  season  and  this  one  for 
neighboring  ranches. 


PAID  TO  BUT  TRACTOR. 


"My  father  used  to  run  three  8- 
mule  teams  the  year  around  and  then 
didn't  get  his  work  done,"  said  Wm. 
H.  Boyd.  "Now  with  a  22-45  tractor 
he  gets  the  work  done  right.  We 
have  run  that  machine  22  hours  per 
day  for  eight  weeks  at  a  stretch.  You 
bet  it  paid  to  buy  that  tractor." 


RICE  IRRIGATION  BOXES. 


Making  boxes  to  let  water  through 
rice  irrigation  levees  becomes  a  tre- 
mendous chore  if  boards  are  sawed 
by  hand  and  not  put  together  syste- 
matically. S.  M.  Joslin  and  E.  Pail- 
lex  of  Placer  county,  in  preparing 
something  over  800  acres  for  rice  last 
spring,  hauled  thousands  of  feet  of 
lumber  to  a  convenient  place  at  head- 
quarters, and  sawed  them  with  a  cir- 
cular saw  and  a  six-horsepower  en- 
gine into  standard  lengths.  At  the 
same  time  other  men  were  setting 
these  pieces  on  molds  prepared  for 
the  purpose  and  nailing  them.  Waste 
motion  and  duplicated  effort  were 
avoided  and  the  engine  did  the  other- 
wise tedious  work. 


POWER  NOTES. 


Keep  tire  pressure  up  to  20  pounds 
per  inch  diameter  of  the  tire  and 
don't  guess  at  it. 

When  the  rear  tires  show  wear, 
put  them  on  the  front  wheels  or 
change  them  to  the  other  side. 

Dirt  covers  a  multitude  of  strains, 
loose  nuts,  cracked  castings.  Kerosene 
is  the  dirt  remover  for  the  outside  of 
any  gas  engine. 

He  saved  an  hour  a  day  by  over- 
loading his  tractor  until  he  came  to 
a  time  when  he  lost  more  days  and 
dollars  than  the  number  of  hours  he 
had  saved. 

A  booklet  illustrating  various  trac- 
tor hitches  for  farm  implements  has 
been  published  by  the  Avery  Company 
of  Peoria,  111.,  and  will  be  sent  to  any 
tractor  man  who  asks  for  it. 

Loosened  wire  connections  are  the 
cause  of  many  a  weak  spark  which  is 
the  cause  of  much  fuel  not  burning, 
which  is  the  cause  of  thin  lubricating 
oil  and  the  cause  of  lost  power. 

Byron  S.  Swearingen  has  recently 
been  appointed  sales  manager  for 
Smith  Bros,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  are 
distributors  for  Cletrac  Tank-Type 
tractors,  formerly  known  as  Cleve- 
land tractors. 

A  tractor  baling  hay  in  Tehama 
County  became  hot  unaccountably.  It 
was  found  that  chaff  and  light  hay 
had  been  drawn  against  the  front  of 
the  radiator  until  it  prevented  enough 
air  passing  through. 

H.  G.  Knapp  &  Son,  power-lift  disk 
plow  manufacturers,  have  bought  250 
feet  frontage  on  the  railroad  in  San 
Jose,  and  will  move  their  plant  to 
bigger  quarters  to  be  built  there.  They 
have  outgrown  their  present  facili- 
ties. 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  we  an- 
nounce the  death  of  President  F.  W. 
Krogh  of  the  Krogh  Pump  and  Ma- 
chinery Co.,  in  San  Francisco,  July  7. 

« 

Meters  are  to  be  put  in  for  all  con- 
sumers of  electricity  generated  by 
the  California-Oregon  Power  Co.  in 
order  to  save  some  juice  for  transmis- 
sion to  needy  districts  in  central  Cali- 
fornia. 

Dixon  and  Griswold,  the  well-known 
implement  dealers  of  Los  Angeles, 
retired  from  business  June  30.  This 
firm  has  for  several  years  been  very 
active  in  selling  several  well-known 
lines  of  agricultural  tools,  chiefly  the 
P.  &  O.  line  of  goods.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  such  a  live  wire  organiza- 
tion quits  the  field,  and  at  this  time 
they  make  no  announcement  as  to 
their  future  activity. 


Cheer  up!  We  all  have  our  ups  and 
downs-    Try  again. 


TRADE  - ;  MARK  R 


It  Cultivates!-  It  Packs 


A. 


The  Largest  Wheat  Farm  in  the  World 


MONTANA  FARMING  CORPORATION 


HAROIN.  MONT    Octo*sr  1118. 


Burtfcv*  Company, 
•a,  Onlo. 


ntla 


£  0  q^U?—  6j^ffla££**U 

!•  h»vsQ352^1io«aLl  foot  of  tXjnham  Paek»r«  on  our 
•ork,  and  next  to  our  plo-wn  ro-ialddr  thorn  tha  moat  loport- 
*nt  agricultural  lmrl»"»»ot  In  handling  frosh  bracking  tad 
packing  old  ground. 

Wo  havo  ]u«t  finished  »e*ding  on  our  flr«t  unit  or 
7000  aeraa,  avary  foot  of  vhlefl  haa  baan  nackad  trtea  with 
Dunham  Peckara.    We  flret  uned  the  packer  dirartly  behind 
the  plo*«  and-  again  used  then  directly  behind  the  drill*, 
eeedlng  and  packing  at  the  sane  operation.     By  ueing  thee* 
machines  we  trere  able  to  plow  the  eod  and  turn  It  over  per. 
fectly  flit,  thereby  eliminating  air  epacei  and  helping  to  a 
great  extant  tolrrtain  the  moisture. 

Through  c  delay  In  shipment  during  the  suuner  part 
or  our  land  «sa  plowed  without  packing  and  the  difference  in 
the  moisture  content  of  the  aoll  as  a  reeult  waa  wary  notice- 
able. The  field  which  waa  packed  having  noisture  practically 
for  tan  lochee,  while  the  unpacked  field  had  no  moisture  be- 
low the  plowed  ground.  We  plowed  in  each  case  about  four  amf 
.one-hair  inchee  deep.  We  packed  every  aero  we  eeadad  direct- 
ly after  seeding  and  feel  that  thie  will  give  ue  a  yield  of 
two  to  three  buehels  more  par  acre. 

The  packer  not  only  eeema  to  compress  Ue  aoll  but 
•eetne  to  pulwarlte    it  also  leaving  a  vary  finely  powdered 
•urface.    It  ia  our  belief ^thAt  all  fresh  breaking  should  ba 
packed  and  in  ••otlons  known  as  dry  farming  sectlone  we  think 
-that  all  needed  lands  should  be  packed* 

Vary  alncerely 


Culti-P ackers  For  Sale  by 
Your  Local  Implement  Dealer 


Accordingto  The  Country  Gentle- 
man of  October  26, 1918,  the  Montana 
Farming  Corporation  has  he  largest 
wheat  farm  in  the  world  — 200.000 
acres  of  Indian  land  specially  leased 
from  the  Government  to  increase 
wheat  production. 

Read  what  Thomas  D.  Campbell, 
president  of  this  Company,  has  to  say 
abou  Dunham  Culti-Packers  and  the 
increased  crop  he  secured. 
Then  consider  —  that  wheat  is  only 
one  of  many  crops  where  the  Culti- 
Packer  is  being  successfully  used  — 
that  a  fifty -acre  farmer  can  use  it  just 
as  profitably  as  Mr.  Campbell  did  — 
that  it  can  be  used  not  only  for  seed- 
bed preparation  but  before  and  after 
seeding  and  on  the  growing  crop  from 
early  spring  until  late  in  fall. 


S  3P 


The  Dunham  Company,-  -  Berea,  Ohio 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — 
plenty  of  water — full-rated  production  and  more,  If 
possible.   And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install. 

AMERICAN  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum! 
That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaranteed  fact. 


Write  for  Catalog  C-l 

— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  en- 
tire line  of  American  Pumps  and  proves 
their  advantages  beyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog-  points  the  way  to  irri- 
gation efficiency. 

Open  territory  for  live  dealers. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.  Dept.  A.  420  E.  Third  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES 


— Horizontal  Pumps 
—Vertical  Pumps 
—Deep  Well  Heads 
—Deep  Well 

Cylinders 
— Oil  Engines 
— Direct-connected 

Motor  and  Pump 
— Gas  Engines 
— Motors 


t*e  RJJSSELL  TRACTOR, 

BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


The  Russell  Thresher 


BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 

ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAW  MILLS 
THRESHERS 
fTR  ACTORS 


RUSSELL! 


BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER  I HULLERS  

CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The  A. H.  AVE  RILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


SAIf  JOSE,  CALIF. 
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Roots  Improve  the  Dairy  Ration 


(Written  for  Pacific  Roral  Press.) 


Follow  the  work  of  the  Sacramento 
Cow  Testing  Association  carefully 
and  you  will  find  that  the  herd  owned 
by  A.  E.  Greene  of  Hood  generally 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  for  heavy 
production.  His  grade  Holsteins  have 
excelled  registered  cows  of  all  the 
different  breeds,  and  both  the  general 
average  and  the  records  of  individuals 
in  this  herd  have  been  exceptionally 
high.  Mr.  Greene  attributes  the  high 
production  not  only  to  rigid  culling, 
but  also  to  the  fact  that  he  feeds  a 
large  amount  of  carrots. 

In  the  California  State  Dairy  com- 
petition, the  records  made  by  Hum- 
boldt county  dairymen  will  be  re- 
membered by  all,  but  how  many  re- 
member that  Iver  Iverson  of  Areata 
fed  his  cows  from  125  to  150  pounds 
of  carrots  daily  during  September, 
October  and  November,  and  similar 
quantities  of  beets  from  December  to 
March?  Also  that  he  fed  only  6  lbs- 
grain  and  10  lbs.  alfalfa  hay  per  day? 
Mr.  Iverson's  grade  cows  averaged 
531.9  lbs.  fat  and  10,184  lbs.  milk,  so 
his  method  of  feeding  brought  good 
results. 

Mr.  Iverson's  case  was  not  an  iso- 
lated one.  The  grade  cows  of  G.  E. 
Trigg  of  Ferndale  averaged  553.3  lbs. 
fat  and  9,505.3  lbs.  milk  and  were  fed 
heavily  on  roots.  Mr.  Trigg  began 
feeding  80  lbs.  carrots  a  day  to  each 
cow  about  August  1,  and  during  the 
latter  part  of  November  changed  to 
beets,  feeding  about  the  same  quan- 
tity. 

J.  Vf.  Coppini  of  Ferndale,  whose 
herd  also  produced  very  heavily  and 
won  several  prizes,  fed  oxheart  car- 
rots when  grass  became  short,  and 
later  on  substituted  beets- 

So  much  for  high-record  grade 
cows.  Now  let  us  consider  the  great- 
est registered  cow  on  earth — Tilly  Al- 
cartra — with  her  wonderful  yearly 
record  of  1,322.99  lbs.  butter  from  33,- 
424.8  lbs.  milk.  To  roll  up  this  rec- 
ord she  was  fed  5,872  lbs.  mixed 
grain,  2,550  lbs.  beet  pulp,  3,000  lbs. 
corn  silage,  5,000  lbs.  alfalfa  hay,  and 
—get  this— 21,000  lbs.  beets.  Think 
of  it — an  average  of  nearly  60  lbs. 
beets  per  day  right  through  the  year, 
and  as  high  as  80  lbs.  during  the  time 
of  her  heaviest  production. 

Is  there  a  lesson  in  this  for  the 
average  California  dairyman,  who 
feeds  alfalfa  hay  almost  exclusively 
during  the  winter  season,  or  perhaps 
only  silage  with  it?  Every  feeder  who 
has  changed  cows  from  a  dry  ration  to 
one  including  roots  testifies  to  the 
heavier  flow  of  milk  resulting.  He 
finds  not  only  that  the  cows  consume 
large  quantities  of  roots,  but  that 
their  appetites  are  whetted  for  heav- 
eir  consumption  of  roughages  which, 
in  turn,  lead  to  larger  and  more  eco- 
nomical production. 

The  average  dairyman's  most  diffi- 
cult problem  nowadays  is  to  furnish 
cheap  concentrates  for  his  cows- 
Henry  says  that  roots  should  be  re- 
garded not  as  roughages,  but  as  wat- 
ered concentrates,  high  in  available 
energy  for  the  dry  matter  they  con- 
tain. He  cites  experiments  to  show 
that  a  pound  of  dry  matter  in  roots 
has  the  same  feeding  value  as  a 
pound  of  dry  matter  in  grain.  It  was 
found  that  mangels  could  replace  half 
the  grain  ordinarily  fed  in  a  ration 
of  hay,  silage  and  grain  without  re- 
ducing the  yield  of  milk,  and  that  with 
grain  at  $30  per  ton,  mangels  were 
an  economical  substitute  when  they 
could  be  grown  and  stored  for  $4  per 
ton.  At  present  each  of  these  figures 
would  be  about  doubled. 

When  any  of  our  common  root 
crops — mangels,  carrots  or  beets — 
are  grown  to  take  the  place  of  silage, 
the  comparison  of  cost  is  in  favor  of 
silage.  That  is,  it  usually  costs  less 
to  grow  a  ton  of  dry  matter  in  the 
form  of  silage  than  in  the  form  of 
root  crops.  But  when  we  consider 
the  root  crops  as  concentrates  to  add 
to  hay  and  silage,  or  to  take  the  place 
of  concentrates  in  the  ration,  the  cost 
of  raising  them  may  be  high  and  yet 
they  will  be  an  economical  part  of  the 
ration — at  least  during  that  part  of 
the  year  when  green  alfalfa  or  pas- 
ture is  not  available. 

Roots  also  have  a  beneficial  tonic 
effect  upon  animals.    They  are  laxa- 


tive and  cooling  to  the  digestive  tract, 
and  help  to  keep  the  cows  in  prime 
condition.  As  a  rule  a  good  dairying 
section  is  a  good  root-growing  section, 
and  it  seems  as  though  root  crops  de- 
serve a  wider  recognition  for  their 
milk-making  qualities.  It  seems  as 
though  they  can  economically  fill  a 
larger  place  in  the  dairy  ration  than 
they  are  now  given. 


m:>\    ZEALAND     STUDIES  OI  K 
DAlKYIMi  METHODS. 


New  Zealand,  whose  dairymen  have 
the  most  perfect  dairy  organization 
in  the  world,  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing all  the  products  that  can  be 
consumed  at  home,  and  has  sent  five 
representative  men  to  California  to 
study  our  advanced  methods  of  mak- 
ing by-products,  such  as  casein, 
sugar  of  milk,  dried  milk  and  poultry 
feeds. 

One  of  the  men,  Win.  Dempster, 
secretary  of  the  National  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Zealand,  gave  an  in- 
teresting talk  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  California  Dairy  Council.  He 
said  that  it  is  the  custom  in  his 
country  to  have  cows  milked  on 
shares,  the  milker  getting  from  one- 
third  to  two-fifths  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts. New  Zealand  has  the  repu- 
tation of  leading  the  world  in  me- 
chanical devices,  and  milking  ma- 
chines have  solved  her  dairy  labor 
problem.  Over  60  per  cent  of  the 
800,000  cows  are  milked  by  machines. 
Most  of  the  milkers  own  their  out- 
fits and  take  them  wherever  they  go. 
The  machines  are  quite  different 
from  those  used  in  this  country,  one 
difference  being  that  the  milk  goes 
directly  into  the  cans  instead  of  into 
pails,  and  thus  carrying  is  largely 
eliminated. 

The  New  Zealand  milkers  are  a 
prosperous  lot — often  more  so  than 
the  owners.  The  average  milker  has 
his  automobile,  while  the  owner  may 
not  be  able  to  afford  one.  We  would 
not  like  to  see  dairy  laborers  more 
prosperous  than  their  employers  in 
this  country,  yet  perhaps  our  dairy- 
men can  learn  a  lesson  from  this  and 
make  their  help  better  satisfied  by 
providing  better  working  and  housing 
conditions.  This  seems  to  be  the 
first  step  necessary  to  better  condi- 
tions here  at  home. 


CALIFORNIA     STOCK    WINS  IN 
HAWAII. 


Prof.  Gordon  H.  True,  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  who  recently  judged 
livestock  at  the  second  annual  terri- 
torial fair  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
reports  a  great  improvement  over  the 
stock  shown  last  year,  and  a  much 
larger  and  better  show. 

A  very  gratifying  feature  was  the 
number  of  prizes  won  by  California 
bred  animals.  The  senior  and  grand 
champion  Holstein  cow  was  from  the 
Napa  State  Hospital  herd;  the  cham- 
pion Jersey  heifer  was  bred  by  J.  E. 
Wherrell  of  Riverside;  the  champion 
Jersey  bull  and  the  junior  champion 
Angus  heifer  were  bred  by  the  Uni- 
versity Farm;  the  champion  Duroc 
boar  by  H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son  of  Wil- 
lows; the  champion  Guernsey  heifer 
by  A  J.  Welch  of  Redwood  City.  Two 
Hereford  bulls  sold  by  H.  H.  Gable, 
Esparto,  for  range  bulls  were  shown 
against  eastern  and  island  bred  ani- 
mals and  were  within  the  money. 

Another  proof  that  a  wonderful 
market  can  be  developed  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  for  California  stock. 
Let's  go  after  this  business  that  right- 
fully belongs  to  us.  We  won't  get  it 
unless  we  do. 


Don't  feed  calves  the  froth  which 
rises  from  skimmilk  from  a  separator. 
It  may  cause  bloat,  scours  or  indi- 
gestion. 


EASTMOJNT  FARM 

Young  Jersey  bulls  from  Register  of  Merit 
dams  with  records  up  to  621.2  lbs.  butter 
fat.  Financial  K lag  breeding'. 

GRANT  A.  BROWN, 


SOU  K.  MAIN  ST., 


EL  MONTE,  CALIF. 


Holsteins  for  Production 

Our  herd  appears  thirty-three  (33)  times  in  the  list  of 
PRIZE  WINNERS  of  the  OFFICIAL  RECORDS  given  by  the 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  for  the 
year  1918-19,  which  is  a  greater  number  than  anv  other  herd  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  tenth  highest  in  the  United 'States. 

Some  of  our  Leading  Winners 


I'lace 

1st  . 

2nd 

3rd  . 

5th  .. 

5th  . . 

4th  .. 

1st  .. 

3rd  . 

4th  .. 

2nd  . 

1st  . 


Division 


Cla 


 30  day  butter   Fun  age 

 30  day  butter   Sr.  four 

 30  day  butter    jr.  two 

 7  day  butter    Full  age 

 7  day  butter   Sr.  four 

  7  day  butter    Jr.  tour 

 30  day  milk    Full  age 

 30  day  milk    Sr.  lour 

 30  day  milk   Sr.  two 

 30  day  milk   Jr.  two 

  7  day  milk    Full  age 

Number  of  Cows  Competing. 

Full  age  claw   •   "007 

Sr.  four  class   .....".11;". ~578 

Jr.  four  class   .  748 

Sr.  three  class    g^j 

Jr.    three   das*   ^ ''' .10bi 

Sr.  two  plasn    1040 

jr.  two  class   1778 

We  Have  for  Sale  Some  Great  Young  Bulls 

from  Prize-winning  dams  and  sired  by  our  twice  Grand  Champion  Bull. 
King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly,  or  our  Senior  Sire,  King  Segis  Alcartra 
Abbekerk,  whose  three  only  daughters  to  freshen  average  on  official  test 
over  21  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  an  average  age  of  22  months. 

BRIDGF0RD  COMPANY,  Knightsen,  Calif. 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 


1 


see  the  result  of  this  breeding  or  write  at  for 


are  combined  In  the  get  of 

rrince  Biverside  Walk< 

Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside 
2nd  and  Miss  Valley  Mead 
De  Kol  Walker,  his  two  sis- 
ters, made  the  highest  of- 
ficial yearly  butter  recon" 
and  the  highest  butter  rec- 
ord for  three-year-olds,  re- 
spectively, for  1917-18.  His 
get  won  first  prize  at  Sac- 
ramento last  year.  We  ere 
breeding   his   daughters  to 

KING  KORNDYKE 
PONTIAC  20TH 

our  young  98.500  sire,  whose 
twaTaaTJ  great  individuality,  fine  type. 
Ing  dams  are  hard  to  beat.  Come  and 
further  particulars. 


Oar  Entire  Herd  la  Tuberculin  Tented. 

TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 


W.  J.  HIGDOIV,  Owner 


TI'LARE,  CA1.. 


II,  I..  REDD,  llenlxnian 


A  FEW  CHOICE  BULLS 
TOR  SALE 

K0UNIAS'  AVALIA  KING 

From  a  22.53  lb.  Dam. 

Two  of  her  sisters  made  over  1100  lbs. 
Butter  in  a  year. 

K0UNIAS  REG.  STOCK  FARMS, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


King    Korndyke  Hengerveld 

<lrni.  bj  7th, 

Grand  Champion. 


JERSEY  BREEDERS. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
Cows.  Write  for  Information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT, 

Per  en,  California 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALCHA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.    Fine  Individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


VENADERA  HERD  REG.  JERSEYS 

Herd  headed  by  Altama  Interest,  Grand 
Champion  1018  State  Fair.  Awarded  two 
other  championships  and  10  firsts,  includ- 
ing Aged  Herd  Breeders'  Young  Herd,  and 
get  of  sire.  Young  bulls  for  sale  from 
dams  and  granddams  Id  Begister  of  Merit 

GUT  II.  MILLER,     Modesto,  Cal. 


N.  Mr  LOCKE  CO. 

LOCKEFORD,  CAL. 
Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 
Blood,  backed  by  Records. 

Call  at  the  ranch  and  make  selection. 


l: AX  110   SANTA  MAKGUEEITA 
D.  F.  Conant,  Prop., 
Modesto,  Cal. 

Begister  of 

MERIT  JERSEYS 

A  limited  number  of  bulls  for  sale. 


FOR  LARGE  AND  ECONOM- 
ICAL PRODUCTION  ^""un* 

Jersey  bulls  from  a  high  producing  dam. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  Gertie  of 
Glynllyn  and  Lady  Letty  Lambert.  Occa- 
sionally one  old  enough  for  service. 


A.  A.  JENKINS, 


Tulare,  Cal. 


July  26,  1919 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


Livestock  Queries 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Foundered  Cow. 

To  the  Editor:  A  cow  took  sick 
about  two  weeks  before  calving.  She 
had  been  fed  on  alfalfa  hay  and 
seemed  to  be  impacted,  so  I  gave  her 
injections  and  drenches.  She  got  stiff 
in  her  legs  and  had  little  appetite. 
She  has  partly  recovered,  but  is  still 
stiff,  has  difficulty  in  getting  up  and 
down,  and  when  she  stands  her  fore- 
legs are  bent  forward.  She  used  to 
sdve  about  six  quarts  at  a  milking, 
but  now  hardly  gives  sufficient  for  the 
calf. — W.  A.  P.,  Fernley,  Nev. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

Stand  her  in  some  kind  of  moisture, 
such  as  mud  or  a  running  brook  dur- 
ing the  day  time  and  keep  her  in  a 
dry,  well-bedded  stall  at  night.  Give 
her  a  heaping  tablespoon  of  granular 


Edgemoor 
Farm 
Guernseys 


Imported  Itchen  May  King 
25174 


PRETTY 
PRODUCTIVE 
PROFITABLE 

Noted  for  the  highest  natural 
colored  dairy  products,  the 
best  flavored  milk,  the  most 
economical  production  of 
cream  and  butter. 

A  Few  Animals  of 
Either  Sex 
For  Sale 


SAME,  CALIF; 

W.  H.  DUPEE 
Pres. 


sal  nitre  twice  daily.  Flaxseed  tea 
will  prove  good  and  a  thick  mucilagi- 
nous tea  might  be  given  daily.  Allow 
her  all  the  cool  water  that  she  will 
drink  and  provide  an  abundance  of 
greens  in  preference  to  dry  food,  in- 
cluding carrots,  if  you  have  them. 


Lumps  on  Neck  of  Steer. 
To  the  Editor:  A  young  steer  eight 
months  old  has  lumps  all  over  his 
neck  and  brisket.  They  are  of  a 
dirty  white  color  and  as  large  as 
cherries.  What  can  I  do  to  remove 
them?— H.  V.,  Carbon. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  A*.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

Paint  the  lumps  with  iodine;  then 
cut  into  them  and  apply  an  ointment 
made  of  four  ounces  zinc  ointment, 
two  drams  iodoform,  3  drams  Balsam 
Peru.  At  the  same  time  give  inter- 
nally one-half  ounce  of  Fowler's  solu- 
tion of  arsenic  daily. 


Cows  Eat  Bones. 
I  have  a  little  dairy  in  the  marsh 
and  feed  my  cows  hay  and  grass 
which  grows  here.  They  get  plenty  of 
salt,  yet  they  chew  bones  whenever 
they  can  get  hold  of  them.  What  is 
the  reason? — G.  M.  B.,  Belmont. 

(Answered  by  the  Live  Stock  Editor.) 

The  feed  which  your  cows  are  re- 
ceiving is  probably  deficient  in  lime 
and  phosphorus.  These  ingredients 
are  needed  in  large  amounts  by  cows 
producing  milk,  and  probably  it  will 
pay  you  to  buy  alfalfa  to  feed  in  con- 
nection with  your  native  hay.  If  you 
prefer  to  feed  nothing  but  the  latter 
you  should  provide  your  cows  with  a 
little  ground  bone  or  bone  meal, 
which  can  be  procured  at  any  feed 
store.  Ground  rock  phosphate  is  ex- 
cellent, but  you  may  not  be  able  to 
procure  it. 


Potatoes  for  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  potatoes  good 
to  feed  hogs? — W.  L.  R.,  Manteca. 

(Answered  by  the  Live  Stock  Editor.) 

Potatoes  fed  alone  are  not  an  effi- 
cient hog  feed,  either  as  a  growing  or 
a  fattening  ration.  Grain  must  be  fed 
with  them,  and  it  will  pay  to  use  a 
protein  supplement,  such  as  skimmilk 
or  tankage.  Use  from  one-sixth  to 
one-fourth  as  many  pounds  of  grain 
as  potatoes  and  the  usual  amount  of 
skimmilk  or  tankage,  which  is  3 
pounds  of  skimmilk  to  one  of  grain, 
or  one  pound  of  tankage  to  10  of 
grain.  When  finishing  off  the  hogs, 
one  pound  of  tankage  to  20  of  grain 
is  generally  sufficient. 


Pin  Worms  in  Horse. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse  that 
has  been  troubled  with  pin  worms  for 
two  years.  Have  tried  all  kinds  of 
medicine,  but  nothing  seems  to  help 
him.  He  eats  well,  but  is  weak  and 
run  down.  What  can  you  suggest? — 
M.  F.  M.,  Union. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

Give  a  teaspoonful  of  the  following 
each  morning  in  grain:  Iron  sulphate 
(desiccated)  1  lb.,  bicarbonate  soda  1 
lb.  Every  tenth  day  give  a  rectal  in- 
jection of  %  lb.  pulverized  quassia 
chips  boiled  in  one  gallon  of  water. 
When  lukewarm  inject  and  with  a 
cloth  hold  it  in  for  10  minutes. 


LAST  CALL  FOR  BUTTE  CITY 
SALE. 


All  aboard  for  the  big  sale  at  Butte 
City  Ranch,  Saturday,  August  2.  A 
great  variety  of  stock  will  be  offered, 
including  50  registered  shorthorns,  50 
registered  Berkshire  hogs,  125  regis- 
tered Shropshire  sheep  and  10  Shet- 
land ponies.  This  ranch  has  devel- 
oped into  one  of  the  leading  breeding 
establishments  of  the  state,  and  its 
stock  and  blood  lines  are  too  well 
known  to  require  any  comment.  The 
sale  offers  a  wonderful  opportunity 
for  beginners  to  obtain  choice  founda- 
tion stock  or  for  established  breed- 
ers to  secure  new  blood.    Let's  go. 


Two  good  feeds  mixed  together  are 
better  for  hogs  than  double  either  one 
of  them  fed  alone. 


Get  All  the  Butter  Fat 

DRIMROSE  and 
*  Lily  cream  sepa- 
rators skim  clean.  They 
give  you  the  exact 
density  of  cream  you 
want.  The  large  fat 
globules  are  never 
crushed  or  broken. 

They  are  the  only 
cream  separators  pro- 
vided with  two  wide 
open  cream  outlets. 
There  is  no  screw  to 
interfere  with  the  full 
flow  of  the  cream.  The 
cream  outlets  are  not 
"stopped  up  in  any  way, 
because  the  regulating 
screw  is  in  the  skim- 
milk outlet. 

Asplash  oiling  system 
reduces  friction  to  a 
minimum,  lubricating  every  part,  forcing  oil  through 
every  bearing,  and  adding  years  to  the  life  of  the 
machine. 

The  only  way  to  know  how  superior  these  sepa- 
rators are  is  to  see  them  yourself.  A  nearby  dealer 
will  go  over  every  point  with  you  and  prove  to  you 
that  whether  your  herd  of  cows  is  small  or  large,  you  can 
save  money  with  a  Lily  or  Primrose  cream  separator. 

Full  information  on  separators  or  any  other  machines  in 
the  list  below  will  be  gladly  furnished. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Htrveitinc  M*  coin  en 

Binders  Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implement! 

Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Soil  Pulverizers 
Cultivators 

Power  Macbioe* 
Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
MotorTrucks 
Motor  Cultivators 


Haying  Machine! 

Mowers  Tedders 
Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 
Combination  Side 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 

Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 

Planting  *  Seeding  Machine* 

Corn  Planters 
Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed 

Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime 

Sowers 


Corn  Machine* 

Planters  Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers  &  Shredders 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader 

Attachments 
Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 
Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 
Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company 


HAVE  SOME  NICE  YOUNG  BULLS 

Sired  by  SIR  VEEMAN  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC 
and  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  for  sale. 
ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE  POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 
R.  F.  GUERIN,  Visalia,  CaUf. 


Dairymen  and  Stockmen 

NOTICE—  Call  at  once  to  see 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

DEMONSTRATION  PLOT 
In  the  1500  block  on  West  16th  street,  Los  Angeles  California. 


AUCTIONS 

A  postcard  with  your  name  and  address  will  put  your  name 
on  my  mailing  list  for  announcements  of  sales  worth 
attending. 

OED  L.  LEACHMAN,  THE  AUCTIONEER 
1004  Fifth  St  Sacramento. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATEEFOKD  BD.,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  Holxteln  Frltmlans. 
YOUNG     SERVICE     BULL    FOB  SALE 
Prince  Abbekerk   Aral  la  Walker, 
No.  204267 — Three-quarters  white. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited   and   satisfaction  guaranteed. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.  D.  ".i,"  Box  437. 
Two  miles  oat  North  Klmt  Street. 


Calf  Profits 

Arc  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


ilk  substitute 
it  v.  Sold  by  dealers  or  dii 

■rite  for  New  Dat 

CQULSON  CO. 


e  the  year  1800  aa  the  corn- 
Costa  leas  than  half  as  much 
irinir  •  -  promotes  early  matur- 
ct  from  the  makers. 

•howlnff  voo 
ir  calf  profit*. 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
for  the  keeping-  of  breeding-  dates  of  cattle, 
BREEDING  hoping-  to  aid  the  breeder  and 
luTir'mua-    cattIe  owner  in  maintaining 
"UUK    accurate   records.     We  will 
HEBE       friadly  mail  you  a  copy  tree 
if  you  request  it. 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDHS  SAKS  AND  PEDIGREE  CO. 
C  1.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento.  Cal. 
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Workings  of  Cattle  Protection  Act 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Have  you  studied  the  cattle  protec- 
tion act  to  see  how  it  will  affect  you? 
Its  object  is  to  protect  all  cattlemen 
against  theft.  To  do  so,  of  course, 
here  must  be  a  positive  means  of 
identification,  and  the  surest  way  to 
identify  cattle  is  to  brand  them.  So 
each  cattleman  is  supposed  to  have 
his  own  brand,  and  it  is  illegal  for 
anyone  to  use  a  brand  without  first 
having  it  recorded  by  the  State  Cattle 
Protection  Board.  The  State  has 
been  divided  into  districts,  and  the 
same  brand  cannot  be  used  by  two 
different  persons  in  the  same  dis- 
trict. . 

The  sale  or  transfer  of  any  cattle 
or  hides  should  be  accompanied  by 
a  bill  of  sale  showing  number,  kinds, 
marks  and  brands  on  the  animals  or 
hides.  The  bill  of  sale  must  be  signed 
by  the  owner,  and  should  two  wit- 
nesses who  have  been  freeholders  in 
the  county  for  at  least  two  years. 

Any  cattle  offered  for  shipment  by 
rail  must  be  inspected  while  in  the 
shipping  yards  just  prior  to  shipment, 
and  a  certificate  of  inspection  filed 
with  the  railroad  agent.  He  is  not 
allowed  to  accept  the  shipment  unless 
this  is  done.  Hides  offered  for  ship- 
ment must  also  be  inspected  and  ac- 
companied by  a  certificate-  The  in- 
spector should  be  notified  at  least  24 
hours  before  shipment  is  made,  and  a 
bill  of  sale,  properly  filled  out  and 
signed,  must  be  shown  to  him. 

A  rancher  may  kill  his  own  cattle 
without  having  a  license,  and  he  may 
sell  the  meat.  However,  he  must 
keep  in  a  book  a  record  of  all  cattle 
slaughtered  by  him,  and  must  make 
a  monthly  report  by  registered  mail 
to  the  Cattle  Protection  Board  of  all 
cattle  slaughtered  or  skinned  by  him. 
He  must  also  exhibit  this  record  on 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milkbf  Shorthorns 

WILLOrOHBY.  OHIO. 


rvt 


lady  or  TOT  GLRN. 
Bred  by         and  acknowledged  the  beet  and 

noil  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion     Many   cows   weighing    1,700   lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10.000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
as  or  of  our  breeding.    Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  dabs  a  specialty. 
Write  T.  H.  Harrison, 
Banna  Bona  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Bona,  Cal. 
California  Bepre*en*»tlve, 


RANGES 


C  ATT L  E 

ABE  TOD 
INTERESTED? 

in  knowing  facts 
about  Central  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Cattle 
Ranges  and  mixed 
farming,  improved 
and  non-improved, 
large  and  small  ? 
Write  your  require- 
ments, resources. 

I.  H.  BROWNLEE,  Canadian  Land  Surveyor, 

Peoples  Savings  Bank  BIdg. 
Phone  Main  2336M.  Sacramento. 


demand  to  any  officer  of  this  state. 
Hides  removed  from  slaughtered  or 
dead  cattle  should  be  kept  at  the 
ranch  for  15  days  before  selling  un- 
less they  have  been  previously  in- 
spected. 

A  person  actually  engaged  in  the 
slaughter  business  must  get  a  license 
from  the  Cattle  Protection  Board  and 
file  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1000.  A 
rancher  who  buys  and  slaughters 
stock  to  make  a  profit  comes  under 
this  head.  It  is  illegal  for  any  per 
son  to  get  a  license  to  kill  at  a  des- 
ignated place  and  then  kill  at  some 
other  place  without  first  obtaining 
permission  from  the  Cattle  Protection 
Board  to  change  his  location. 

The  licensed  slaughterer  must  ask 
to  have  his  cattle  inspected  for  marks 
and  brands  prior  to  killing.  If  after 
24  hours'  notice  the  inspector  fails 
to  appear  the  slaugtherer  may  kill, 
but  must  retain  the  hides  for  not  less 
than  15  days.  All  the  rules  concern- 
ing records  and  reports  named  for 
ranchers  are  also  applicable  to  the 
licensed  slaughter. 

The  retailer  must  keep  a  record 
showing  date  of  purchase,  from  whom 
purchased,  quantity  and  kind  of  all 
meat  of  any  bovine  animal  purchased 
by  him.  This  also  includes  meat 
brought  from  his  own  abattoir.  This 
record  is  to  be  kept  in  a  book  for  that 
purpose. 

This  cattle  protection  law  is  now 
being  enforced  in  36  counties  of  the 
State,  and  other  counties  are  includued 
as  fast  as  inspectors  can  be  secured. 
This  is  no  easy  task,  however,  for  the 
inspectors  are  allowed  only  5  cents 
per  head,  and  often  this  is  not  half 
enough  to  pay  for  gasoline.  An  in- 
spector may  have  to  drive  20  miles 
to  inspect  20  head  of  steers,  for  which 
he  receives  the  munificent  sum  of  $1- 
He  uses  up  two  hours  of  his  time  and 
has  the  expense  of  a  40-mile  trip. 

The  sooner  the  entire  State  can  be 
put  under  inspection  the  better  it  will 
be  for  cattlemen,  but  in  some  sections 
the  inspectors  resign  about  as  fast  as 
they  are  hired,  and  to  keep  them  on 
the  job  it  seems  necessary  to  adopt 
one  of  two  plans. 

First,  let  the  cattlemen  in  a  certain 
section  get  together  and  guarantee  the 
inspecor  a  minimum  amount  per 
month.  This  is  done  at  Bakersfield. 
where  the  inspecor  is  guaranteed 
$150,  and  even  though  the  cattlemen 
have  to  dig  down  into  their  pockets 
occasionally,  they  feel  that  the  protec- 
tion which  the  system  gives  them  is 
well  worth  this  additional  amount. 

Second,  forget  the  monetary  end  and 
offer  to  be  an  inspector  for  the  good 
of  the  cause.  A  cattleman  living  near 
a  shipping-point  can  well  afford  to 
devote  the  time  necessary  to  inspect 
the  shipments,  or  it  would  pay  a 
grocer  or  other  dealer  through  the 
extra  trade  that  he  would  get  by  ac- 
commodating the  cattlement. 

Secretary  Jas.  B.  Newsom  of  the 
State  Cattle  Protection  Board,  612  Un- 
derwood Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  has 
copies  of  the  law  for  free  distribu- 
tion, and  applications  for  brands  or 
slaughterer's  licenses  should  be  made 
to  him.  There  have  been  numerous 
delays  in  getting  out  the  "Book  of 
Brands,"  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  photographing  so  many  brands, 
and  probably  it  will  be  a  few  weeks 
longer  before  the  book  will  be  ready 
for  distribution. 


Herefords 

LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE 

My  stock  is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and  selection. 
Have  for  sale  a  carload  of  registered  balls  and  a  carload  of  heifers — 
1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Bean  Donald  31  No.  109885 
and  Mr.  Perfection  No.  215575. 

They  will  go  quickly.  Write  or  call  at  once. 


Wm.  Bemmerly 


Woodland,  Cal. 


Butte  City  Ranch 

OWNED  BY  W.  P.  DWYEB  AND  W.  S.  M  il. I  OKI) 

BUTTE  CITY,  Glenn  County  CALIFORNIA 

SECOND  ANNUAL  SALE 

Saturday,  August  2d,  1919 

50  REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS 

38  FEMALES — 12  BULLS 

These  Shorthorns  present  a  splendid  selection  for  the  breeder  who  wants  to  found  a 
registered  herd  with  modest  investment.  They  are  of  uniformly  good  type,  in  excellent 
Physical  condition,  and  are  sired  by  Victor  Stanford.  Vermillion.  Gloster  Archer  Roan 
Chancellor.  Crescent  Dale.  Gibson  s  Goods,  Ringleader,  Sir  Type,  and  other  bulls  of  ap- 
proved breeding. 

There  are  choice  cows  with  calves  at  foot,  bred  heifers,  and  a  very  desirable  lot  of 
open  heifers.  All  of  the  bred  females  are  in  calf  to  the  Butte  City  Ranch  herd  sire, 
Jictor  Stamford,  who  is  one  of  the  best  sons  of  WhitehaU  Sultan  and  out  of  a  Stam- 
ford dam. 

Every  Shorthorn  sold  as  a  single  lot  ie  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder,  and  is  tuberculin 
tested:  every  young  animal  permanently  immunized  against  blackleg  by  Purity  Blackleg 
Aggressin  made  by  the  Kansas  process. 

125  Registered  Shropshire^ 

35  MATURE  EWES — »0  EWE  LAMBS  38  YEARLING  RAMS— 20  RAM  LAMBS 

This  is  the  first  time  within  the  history  of  public  sales  in  California  that  buyers  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  buy  such  well-bred  registered  Shropshlres  of  splendid  type  at  pub- 
lic auction.  The  offering  is  in  high-class  condition  throughout,  and  represents  Brough- 
ton.  Cavendish.  Minton.  and  Ward  well  breeding,  the  best  obtainable.  The  owners  of 
Butte  City  Ranch  have  selected  some  of  their  very  best  Shropshlres  for  this  sale,  for  they 
believe  that  nearly  every  farm  in  California  can  profitably  own  a  farm  flock  and  that 
the  foundation  should  be  of  the  best. 

50  Registered  Berkshires 

The  Berkshire  offering  is  composed  of  a  choice  selection  of  gilts  and  young  boars  in 
thrifty,  vigorous  condition,  well  grown  and  of  the  breeding  and  type  that  wiU  meet 
favor  with  buyers  on  sale  day.  An  outstanding  feature  of  the  offering  is  the  uniform- 
ity of  breeding.  Every  animal  in  the  sale  is  sired  by  a  son  of  the  world's  famous 
imported  English  boar  Epochal,  or  by  a  grandson  of  the  world's  grand  champion  boar. 
Grand  Leader  2nd.  Besides  this  the  animals  in  the  sale  are  out  of  some  of  the  very  beet 
breeding  sows  ever  owned  at  Butte  City  Ranch. 

Every  Berkshire  in  the  sale  is  permanently  immunized  against  hog  cholera  by  Purity 
Hog  Cholera  Serum  and  Mixed  Vaccine. 

10  Shetland  Ponies 

Scores  of  youngsters  have  been  made  happy  by  the  purchase  of  Shetland  Pontes  from 
Butte  City  Ranch,  and  the  owners  have  selected  some  of  their  very  best  for  this  sale. 

Catalog  of  sale  free  on  request 
Management—  CALIFOBMA  BREEDERS'  SAXES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO. 
.I.  M.  Henderson,  Pres.       C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Mgr.     Sacramento,  (  alii. 

Auctioneers — COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Los  Angeles;  COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Tulare. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Shorthorn  Cattle 
Shropshire  Sheep 
Merino  Sheep 

RAMS  AND  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
Single  or  in  Carload  Lots 

T.  S.  GLIDE,      -      Davis,  Calif. 


iNNISPAIL    DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 

Won  at  Sacramento: 

aw*  Championships. 
Ail     Grand  Championships, 
txLiMJ    Reserve  Championships. 
22  OTHER  PRIZES,  INCLUDING 

15  FIRSTS. 
We  offer  for  Bale  a  few  choice  young  bulls 
sired  by  Glenside  Royal  and  out  of  large 
cows  of  good  milk  production. 

Entire   Herd   Tuberculin  Tested. 

ALEXANDER  &  KELLOGG, 

GLENSIDE    ROYAL   408155,  SlliSUIl,  Cal. 

Grand  Champion,  Sacramento,  1916-1918,  and  at  P.  P.  I.  E.  Farm  on  Grisly  Island. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 


All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  yon  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from*  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE         f\ T>  YfflXJ  T  *  \  I  V1  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 

DUBOC-JERSEY  SWINE       \JM*JXl\Jri  IJAIjEj  \j\J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  CaL 
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Along  the  Livestock  Trail 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Tbos.  F.  McConnell.) 


Hand's  "Keep  On"  Herd. 
Here  is  a  herd  of  Jerseys,  owned 
by  Dr.  H.  W.  Hand,  Orland,  that  su- 
perlative adjectives  are  inadequate  to 
describe.  Matrons  and  heifers,  all  are 
good,  and  the  doctor  "keeps  on"  add- 
ing good  ones.  It  would  require  the 
eye  of  an  expert  to  find  a  more  beauti- 
ful cow  than  the  10-year-old  Imp. 
Lady  La  Source.  She  has  a  wonder- 
ful conformation  and  unsurpassed 
quality — oh,  well,  she  was  champion 
of  the  Island  of  Jersey  twice,  so  what 
would  you  expect? 

Prolificacy  of  Yates'  Folands. 

Behold  Stella!  Not  the  one  shown 
in  picture  at  the  Panama-Pacific,  but 
the  great  Poland-China  sow  in  the 
herd  of  R.  J-  Yates  of  Orland.  Dur- 
ing her  long  and  useful  career  she 
farrowed  155  pigs  in  12  litters  and 
raised  149  of  them.  Prom  these  pigs 
over  $5,000  in  cash  was  realized,  and 
two  splendid  daughters  of  Stella  are 
still  in  the  herd. 

Keep  your  eyes  on  A  Buster,  a  young 
boar  in  the  Yates'  herd  that  has  tre- 
mendous size  even  in  this  day  of  big 
hogs.  But  he  ought  to  be  big,  as  he 
was  sired  by  Long  Jumbo  and  out  of 
Stella.   What  more  could  you  ask? 

Burr  Starts  New  Duroc  Ranch. 

P.  D.  Burr  of  San  Francisco  is 
starting  at  Orland  a  Duroc-Jersey 
ranch  that  promises  to  be  a'  big  one 
and  a  good  one,  too.  Some  of  the 
pens  are  already  erected  and  more  are 
going  up.  The  herd  at  present  con- 
sists of  40  brood  sows  and  their  sea- 
son's offspring,  and  they  are  bright 
red  ones  at  that. 

H.  M.  Jerome,  manager  of  the 
ranch,  is  a  great  lover  of  animals,  and 
the  animals  know  it.  Besides  the  Du- 
rocs  there  is  a  beautiful  Percheron 
stallion  that  Mr.  Jerome  drives  to 
town  hitched  to  a  small  truck  with- 
out thills  and  without  reins  or  even 
a  jerk  line.  The  horse  is  controlled 
by  a  system  of  signals  and  there 
seems  to  be  perfect  harmony  between 
master  and  horse. 


LAKE  VIEW  FARM 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

Hardy  northern  grown.  Wooled 
from  nose  to  toes.  Ship  on  approval. 
Our    First  Offering: 
20  RAM  LAMBS. 
25  EWE  LAMBS. 
Apply  to  or  Address 

Wilson  E.  Elliott 

Box  73,  Loleta,  Cal. 


Shropshire  Rams 

Pure  blood  yearling-  rams — singles  and  car- 
load lots.  Also  pure-blood  lamb  bucks, 
ready  for  service  by  Sept.  1st.  These  bucks 
and  rams  are  from  pure-blood  ewes  (for- 
merly registered)  and  the  best  registered 
rams  to  be  purchased  in  the  United  States. 
1.  K.  BLOOM,  DIXON. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Pnrebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 


1601-3-5  So.  Main  St., 


Los  Angeles,  (M. 


Bassctt's  Pigs  Grow. 
When  size,  good  bone  and  real 
quality  are  looked  for,  Bassett  &  Son 
of  Hanford  have  4  pigs  sired  by  Kings 
Timm  out  of  Model  Maid  that  will 
take  the  cake.  They  weighed  at  3 
months,  86,  91,  93^  and  94  pounds, 
respectively.  They  are  as  much  alike 
as  the  proverbial  "peas  in  a  pod" 
and  of  almost  perfect  form.  Also 
there  are  3  October  boars  sired  by 
Model  Fellow  out  of  the  sow  Hopeful, 
that  weighed  83,  87^  and  90  pounds, 
respectively,  at  3  months  of  age. 
These  young  fellows  have  been  com- 
ing right  along  and  are  a  very  good 
trio. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  small 
animal  may  outgrow  the  larger,  the 
pig  that  weighed  83  pounds  at  3 
months  weighed  269  pounds  at  7 
months;  the  one  that  weighed  87% 
pounds  at  3  months  only  weighed  261 
pounds  at  7  months,  but  the  pigs  that 
weighed  90  pounds  at  3  months 
weighed  286  pounds  at  7  months. 
These  figures  show  gains  of  1.44 
pounds,  1.55  pounds  and  1.63  pounds 
daily  for  4  months.  This  is  not  fat, 
either,  and  they  all  look  as  though 
they  might  ultimately  reach  the  1,000 
pound  mark. 

Poland-Chinas  in  Paradise. 

Judging  from  the  looks  of  the  Po- 
land-Chinas in  the  herd  of  J.  H. 
Cook  at  Paradise,  the  original  Para- 
dise has  nothing  on  California's  spot 
bearing  this  name.  They  grow  every- 
thing there  from  peas  to  pineapples 
and  pleasant  people,  but  Poland- 
Chinas  stand  out  prominently.  One 
of  the  good  ones  in  Mr.  Cook's  herd 
is  Whiz  Bang,  a  grandson  of  Cald- 
well's Big  Bob,  and  if  he  develops  as 
he  promises  he  will  make  some  of  the 
eastern  boars  look  like  small  potatoes. 
The  sow,  Molly  Wonder  2nd  of  Pfan- 
der  and  Mouw  breeding,  is  a  corker 
and  one  that  would  hold  her  own  in 
the  best  company.  Mr.  Cook  is  in  a 
fine  section  and  he  certainly  raises 
fine  hogs. 

Qnigley's  Herefords. 

About  12  miles  from  Paso  Robles  at 
Linne  (pronounced  Lin-nay)  is  the 
ranch  of  Benj.  Quigley,  where,  scat- 
tered around  under  the  spreading 
oaks  or  ranging  over  the  hills  and 
through  the  dales,  is  found  one  of  the 
best  herds  of  registered  Herefords  on 
the  coast.  The  herd  sire  is  Lemuel 
by  Harris  Standard  2nd,  and  he  is  a 
good  one.  As  an  illustration  of  con- 
stitution and  prepotency  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  aged  cow,  Mer- 
cedes, has  a  beautiful  calf  at  foot  by 
Harris  Standard  2nd  and  another  11 
months  old  by  Debonair  6th — two 
classy  calves  in  10  months. 

Barnhart's  Shropshires. 

C.  E.  Barnhart  of  Suisun,  breeder 
of  pure-bred  Shropshires,  sold  woo) 
in  1893  for  4  and  6  cents  per  pound 
and  -dandy  black  face  lambs  for  75 
cents  per  head.  This  year  his  wool 
brought  55  cents  per  pound  and  the 
same  grade  of  lambs  $9  per  head. 
Certainly  some  contrast. 

To  illustrate  what  is  possible  and 
als*o  probable  in  the  sheep  business 
at  present,  Mr.  Barnhart  bought  1,600 
ewes  last  year,  paying  $15  per  head 
for  them,  and  the  lamb  and  wool  crop 
brought  over  $24,000  this  season, 
thereby  bringing  back  the  purchase 
price  in  one  year.  This  was  under 
range  conditions,  but  of  course,  the 
range  is  of  the  best. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

The  kind  that  produce  the  large  uniform  black  face  lamb 
so  much  sought  after  in  the  markets. 
Call  on  or  write  to 


C.  E.  BARNHART, 


Suisun,  Calif. 


RAMBOUILLET  RAMS 

Just  the  kind  you  need  to  Increase  the  size  of  carcass  and  fleece.  Regis- 
tered rams  only  used  on  the  original  registered  flock  of  ewes  and  their 
descendants.    Call  on  or  write. 


E.  C.  SPEAR  ESTATE 


One  mile  eaat  of  town. 


St.  Helena,  Calif. 


For  Clean  Cut  Silage— 


Cutter 


DEFORE  you  purchase  a  silo  filler,  be  sure  to  get  our 
cutter  catalog.    Study  it.    Know  why  this  Steel  Frame 
Cylinder  Cutter  excels  in  the  following  essential  require- 
ments of  a  reliable  feed  cutter. 

1.  Quality  Cutting. 

2.  Convenience. 

3.  Durability. 

4.  Safety. 

5.  Light  Power  Requirements. 


The  Acme  Combined  Silo  Filler,  Hay  Chopper  and 
Alfalfa  Meal  Machine 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 


Live  Oak  Stock  Farm 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE 

P.  0.  Address: 


Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal.  f^k. 

Take  Electric  Cars  at  Petaluma  or  '  | 
Santa  Rosa  for  Lave  Oak  Station 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle, 
Shropshire  Sheep, 
American  Merino 

AND 

Rambouillet  Sheep 


SHROPSHIRES, 
RAMBOUILLETS 


AND 


AMERICAN 
MERINOS 


We  have  for  sale  this  season  350  HEAD  OF  PUREBRED 
SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  They  are 
sired  by  sons  of  the  famous  Senator  Bibby,  one  of  the  best 
Shropshires  ever  imported  into  the  United  States.  He  is  now 
nine  years  of  age,  and  is  still  hale  and  hearty. 

WE  HAVE  500  AMERICAN  MERINOS  AND  RAMBOUIL- 
LETS. Our  Rambouillets  are  all  from  prize-winning  rams  at  the 
P.  P.  I.  E.  Strong,  hardy,  range-raised  stock.  We  have  a  fine 
lot  of  yearling  American  Merinos  of  our  own  breed. 

ALL  STOCK  SOLD  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Livestock  breeders  all  over  the  elate  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  note* 

wgardinsr  their  sales.  State  and  County  Pair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 

Amrast  2 — Butto  City  Ranch.  Butte  City. 
Shorthorn  cattle.  Berkshire  hops.  Shropshire 
sheep  and  Shetland  ponies. 

Atipast  6 — Francis  T.  UnderhiU,  Santa  Bar- 
bara.    100  head  Hampshire  hors. 

August  U — Cairo  then  Partus,  Live  Oak. 
To  head  younp  Horkshire  sows  and  boars. 

August  HO — Fresno   County     Poland-China  ] 
Breeders'    Association,    Fresno.  Consignment 
sale  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

September  17 — John  M.  Bernstein  and  W.  L. 
Haag  &  Son,  Hanford.    Poland-China  bred  sow  1 
sale. 

September  1» — San    Joaotiin    Poland-China  I 
Breeders'  Association.  Stockton.  Consignment 
sale.  60  head. 

September  30 — Dimmick  Bros,  and  De 
Haad.  Ilanford.  Disposal  sale  ol  Poland- 
Chinas. 

OctoWer  4 — H.  I.  Marsh  and  Lee  McCracken, 
Modesto.    Poland-China  bred  eowe  and  gilts. 

October  7 — M.  &  A.  L.  Basse tt,  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw  and  F.  D.  Ross.  Hanford.  75  head  of 
Poland-Chinas. 

October  11 — Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association.  Hanford.  Consignment 
sale. 

October  16 — H.  M.  El  berg.  Roselawn  Stock 
Farms.  Woodland.    46  head  of  Shorthorns. 

October  18 — Trewhitt,  Vaughan  and  Nehla. 
Hanford     Poland-China  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

October  20 — Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Tulare.  First  consign- 
ment sale. 

November  7 — Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association,  San  Francisco.  Third  sale 
ol  Hereford* 


which  is  Escalon  Golden  Jewel,  for- 
merly owned  by  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Es- 


1  Al  l    FAIRS   AND  SHOWS. 

August  15-1G — Livestock  and  Agricultural 
F:iir.  Patterson. 

August  26-28 — Placer  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau Fair.  Roseville. 

August  30-Sept.  6 — California  State  Fair. 
Sacramento.  ' 

September  16-18 — Humboldt  County  Fair, 
Ferndale. 

September  17-20 — Antelope  Valley  Fair. 
Lancaster. 

September  37-30 — San  Diego  County  Farm 
Bureau  Fair,  San  Diego. 

Septooiber  22-27 — Kings  County  Fair.  Han- 
ford. 

September  22-27 — Glenn  County  Fair  Or- 
land. 

September  30-0<  toner  . 4 — Fresno  County 
Fair,  Fresno. 

October  4 — Contra  Costa  County  Farm 
Bureau  Fair,  Brentwood. 

Oetober  6-11 — Land  Show,  Martinez. 

October  6-11 — Tulare  Livestock  Show,  Tu- 
lare. 

October  10 — Kings'  County  Pork  Produc- 
'ers'  Contest.  Hanford. 

October  7-11 — Southern  California  Fair, 
Riverside. 

October  13-18 — Tulare  County  Fair.  Visalia.  j 
October  18-26 — Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show.  ' 
November  1-8 — San    Francisco    Livestock  ! 
Show. 


The  Dairy. 

W.  J.  Higdon  of  Tulare  has  sold  a 
Holstein  bull  calf  to  J.  W.  Snodgrass, 
Oxnard- 

Stockholders  of  10  creameries  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley  have  already 
ratified  sales  to  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley Milk  Producers'  Association. 

King  Pontiac  Hengerveld  Payne, 
the  famous  Pequest  Farms  Holstein 
bull,  has  been  purchased  by  R.  E. 
Haeger  of  Algonquin,  111.,  for  $100,000. 

For  the  first  six  months  of  this  year 
the  butter  receipts  at  San  Francisco 
were  11,578,400  pounds  as  compared 
with  14,773,700  pounds  for  the  same 
period  in  1918. 

A  bulletin  on  milking  machines  is 
being  issued  by  the  State  Agricultural 
College.  The  conclusions  are  that 
that  the  machines  will  give  satisfac- 
tion when  operated  by  competent 
men. 

Recent  sales  by  the  Edgemoor 
Farms,  Santee,  include  2  Guernsey 
calves  to  the  Adohr  Stock  Farms  at 
Owensmouth;  a  bull  calf  to  Russell  S. 
Cox,  Escondido,  and  one  to  A.  Mar- 
rone,  Oceanside. 

The  practical  value  of  the  new  in- 
ter-state tuberculosis  law  is  proved 
by  the  results  of  a  shipment  of  33 
tattle  from  Illinois  to  Utah.  They 
passed  the  test  before  shipment,  but 
on  a  retest,  after  arriving  at  Ogden, 
16  were  found  to  be  tuberculous. 

G-  M.  Brown  of  the  Burr  Creamery, 
I. os  Angeles,  is  very  happy  over  the 
arrival  of  a  fine  heifer  calf  sired  by 
Matador  Segis  Walker,  the  famous 
Carnation  bull,  and  out  of  Carnation 
Rag  Apple  De  Kol,  the  heifer  pur- 
chased at  the  Sacramento  guaranty 
sale. 

E.  C.  Gammon  of  Hood  has  joined 
the  Guernsey  ranks  and  has  estab- 
lished a  fine  herd  at  the  head  of 


calon.  Mr.  Gammon  has  extensive  I  ing  25  milk  cows.  The  sire  Is  Dairy 
orchard  interests  and  is  adding  a  Maid's  Prince.  Many  excellent  rec- 
dairy  to  keep  up  the  soil  fertility.       |  ords  have  been  made  in  this  herd. 

The  Hidden  Valley' herd  of  regis- 
tered  Guernseys   at  Redwood  City, 


Beef  Cattle. 


owned  by  A  J.  Welch,  has  been  sold  I  R.  L.  English  of  Pasadena,  promi- 
to  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm,  Palo  Alto,  nent  for  years  in  show  horse  circles. 
It  consists  of  about  55  head,  includ-  '  has  purchased  10  bred  Hereford  heif- 


Start  With  Hampshires 

THE  HAMPSHIRE  HOG  is  the  farmer's  hog.  The  sows  are  prolific,  good 
mothers,  excellent  rustlers,  quick  maturing.  Because  of  their  high  quality  and 
dressing  percentage  Hampshires  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  packers.  If  you 
want  to  make  all  the  money  there  is  in  hog  raising,  start  with  Hampshires. 

The  next  step  is  to  get  the  best  of  the  breed.  Individuals  of  nondescript 
breeding  are  apt  to  be  lacking  in  merit  and  prepotency:  and  no  pedigree,  how- 
ever attractive,  can  compensate  for  a  poor  individual. 

ATTEND  THE  BIG  SALE 

In  this  sale  you  will  find  sows  with  attractive  pedigrees  and  outstanding  individuality  to 
back  up  their  blood  lines.  They  are  the  fruit  of  a  $25,000  investment  in  foundation  stock  alone,  and 
represent  the  scientific  mating  of  some  of  the  greatest  animals  of  the  breed. 


65  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 


Four  3-year-old  sows,  24  2-year-olds,  21  yearlings, 
17  fall  gilts.  All  guaranteed  safe  with  pig;  most  of 
them  carrying  their  own  guarantees.  Everything 
royally  bred  and  from  four  great  blood  lines — Gen. 
Tipton,  Lookout,  Gen.  Allen  and  Cherokee  Lad.  You 
can't  beat  this  breeding- 


The  boars  to  which  the  sows  are  bred  include 
Gen.  Tipton's  Masterpiece,  the  best  son  of  the  grand 
champion ;  Exalted  Bnler,  a  Lookout  boar  by  Ex- 
alted Lad,  1918,  grand  champion  of  Iowa;  Drape1* 
Laddo,  a  Cherokee  Lad  boar;  and  Gen.  Allen's  Coun- 
terpart, by  Gen.  Allen,  undefeated  grand  champion. 


Wednesday,  August  6th 

Sale  will  be  held  at  the  Ortega  Underbill  Raneho,  4  miles. east  of  Santa  Barbara  on  the  Coast 
Highway,  near  Monteeito.  Free  transportation  from  Santa  Barbara.  E.  C.  Stone  will  be  there. 
A  State  Hampshire  Association  will  be  organized  in  the  morning.  Free  barbecue  at  noon.  Sale 
starts  at  1  o'clock.    Be  sure  to  attend.   For  catalog  and  full  information  address 

THOS.  T.  DINSMORE,  Manager, 

Ortega  Underhill  Rancho 

Santa  Barbara,  California 


FRANCIS  T.  UNDERHILL, 
Proprietor 


COL.  0RD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Sacramento, 
Auctioneer 


Hats  Off  to  the  HAMPSHIRE 

The  Hampshire  has  become  America's  most  popular  hog  by  sheer  force  of  merit.  The  1918  International 
Livestock  Show  was  his  last  great  record,  winning  grand  championship  over  all  other  breeds,  and  selling 
for  ?2.25  per  hundred  above  his  nearest  conipetitor.  . 

The  Hampshire  is  the  ideal  hog  for  California  conditions,  as  he  is  a  natural  foraging,  green  feed  hog,  and 
thrives  well  on  our  alfalfa  and  other  succulent  grasses,  therefore  requiring  less  grain  than  other  breeds. 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  greatest  meat  producer,  investigate  the  Hampshire.  Send  for  free  information 
and  literature  about  the  progress  of  the  breed  and  its  adaptability  to  California  conditions  to 

WALTER  FOLK,  Western  Representative,  American  Hampshire  Record  Association. 
SANTA  BARBARA,  Route  2,  CALIFORNIA 
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ers  from  W.  D.  Johnson  &  Son  of 
Kansas  City  as  foundation  material 
for  a  herd  that  he  is  establishing  in 
southern  California. 

Elmer  Murphy  of  H.  L.  &  E.  H. 
Murphy,  Perkins,  has  gone  to  the 
middle-west  to  bring  out  a  bunch  of 
high-class  Shorthorns. 

L.  A.  Nares  of  Fresno,  president  of 
the  California  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, and  H.  A.  Jastro  of  Bakersfield, 
(Continued  on  page  114.) 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY 

 .  ,  -T  

Bate  in  this  directory  3c  per  word  each  issue. 
SWINE. 
Berkshire!). 


CASTLEVTEW 
GIANT   TYPE  BERKSHIBES 


We  are  booking-  orders  for  spring1  pigs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfield 
Rookwood,  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1910 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 


CASTLEV1EW  RANCH,  SANTA  BOSA 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRE^ — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
•pedal  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  Calif. 


TWO  SOWS  AND  A  BOAR — $100  the  trio. 
Two  sow  pigs  from  ten  raised  sired  by  Baron 
Duke  201st,  780-pound.  $1100  Grand  National 
Champion,  from  Rival  B  Princess,  a  prize- 
winner at  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Oregon, 
and  Omaha  National  Swine  Show,  and  a  boar 
sired  by  the  Grand  Laurel  Champion  boar 
from  Symboleer  BeUe,  and  of  Superbus  blood 
lines.  A  boar  from  a  litter  of  ten  raised,  big, 
long,  typey,  stretchy  pigs.  Sandercock  Land 
Co.,  in  charge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales,  23 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GRAPEWILD  FARM  BERKSHIKE-GUERN- 
eeya — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop.,  Escalon,  Calif. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS — From  large  lit 
ters.  Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  R.  J.  MerriU,  Morgan 
Hill,  California. 


LARK  MEADOW  RANCH — Top  Berkshire 
gilts.  Bred  right,  prices  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Geo.  E.  Stingle,  El  Monte,  Cal. 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Cpham, 
Mgr.,  Martinez,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leadef.  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  Calif.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD"  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  B.  724W,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

CARRUTU  ERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  California. 

..REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D. 
Hume,  Dos  Palos,  California. 

BERKSHIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits, 
California.   

Poland-Chinas. 
J.  H.  COOK 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
also  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bene  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA 


MARCH  BOAR  PIGS — Out  of  sows  selected 
from  the  best  herds  of  the  corn  belt.  One 
line-bred  Big  Bob  pig  sired  by  Bridges'  Bob 
Wonder,  Missouri,  grand  champion,  and  out 
of  my  great  sow  Bridges'  Bobby.  Two  sired  by 
the  noted  Boulder  Buster  and  out  of  the 
•plendid  sow  Bob's  Giantess.  These  are  real 
tops  and  guaranteed  to  please.  H.  C.  Shinn, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Tulare. 


KL  PROFITO — Our  great  herd  boar,  will 
|  PDt  profit-making  qualities  into  your  herd. 
His  offspring  have  size,  stretch,  bone,  good 
backs  and  feet,   and  easy  feeding  qualities. 
I  To  make  the  right  start  with  big-type  Poland 
i  Chinas,   get  one  of  his  boar   pigs.  Prices 
right      Correspondence    cheerfully  answered 
[Viola  1b.  Renwick.  Santa  Barbara.  California. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize  winning,  large  type 
j  Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
I  orders  for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
I  farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
|bonr».    Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  California. 

S  CHOICE  GILTS  November  7th  farrow — 
$40.00  each:  3  January  21  farrow — $30.00 
leach.  Registered  and  crated,  Edward  A. 
|  Ball,  Route  l._Box  39.  WatsonvUle,  Cal. 

HARTSOOK  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS — A  fine 
[lot  of  young  boars.  Both  bred  and  open 
gilts  for  sale.  Toggenburg  goats  and  Hol- 
htein  bulls  ready  for  service.  Fred  Haitsook, 
Lankerehim,  California. 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  Cloverdale  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas — the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Eseondido,  Cal. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  Ring's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write. F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton,  California. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281289,  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E. 
Mitchell,  Atwater,  California. 


Mccarty  &  starkweather 

FALL  BOARS — Big  type,  smooth  and  classy. 
Cholera  immune.  Box  2250,  San  Francisco, 
or  Paradise  Road,  Modesto. 


POLAND-CHINA  BOAR  —  Orange  Blossom 
breeding.  Ten  months  old.  A  crackerjack. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  Leest,  Van  Nuys, 
Cal. 


WACKEEN    HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 

type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Les  McCracken,  Prop..  Ripon,  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County,  California. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Sows,  gilts,  and  pigs  for 
sale.  Giant  Buster  and  President  Stock.  Prices 
right.    C.  G.  De  Raad,  Lemoore,  Cal. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland  Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi.  California. 


REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  6tock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett.  Hanford.  California. 


FOR  SALE  —  Large-type  Poland-Chinas. 
March  pigs,  $35  to  $40  each.  D.  L.  Smith, 
Gridley,  Calif. 


ELDERSLEY  FARM — Big  type  Poland- 
China  hegs  and  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle.  J. 
H.  Ware,  Live  Oak,  Calif. 


PURE-BRED    WEANLING    BOARS,  $20 — 

L.  R.  Adams,  Island  Mountain,  Calif.,  on 
Northwest  Pacific.  • 


BIG-TYPE  POLANDS  —  Spring  pigs  from 
prize-winners.  J.  H.  Hansbrough,  R.  A,  Box 
22,  Modesto,  Cal.  

CHAS.  L.  WEAVER,  Tulare,  Cal.,  Poland 
Chinas.  One  11  months  old — "A  Wonder" 
bred  boar. 


KEAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy,  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POI^ND^CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale     E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale,  California. 

RIGHT  TYPE  POLAND-CHTNAS — Weanling 
boars.  Registered  and  Immunized.  W.  T. 
Dice.  Hanford,  Calif. 


LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS.  W baton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trewhitt 
and  Rqsb  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare.  

POLAND  CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan,  Lemoore,  California. 


POLAND  CHINAS — Strictly  large1  type. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi,  Cal. 

Chester  Whites. 


BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Nothing 
this  month.  Eight  spring  boar  and  5  spring 
sow  pigs  to  offer  during  August.  All  young 
stock  is  now  immune.  At  the  State  Fair  this 
year  wiU  show  a  full  exhibit  of  good  ones. 
Drop  in  and  see  them  and  get  some  real  big 
typey  ones.    C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills,  Calif. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


DURHAM     STOCK     BREEDERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

DCROC  JERSEYS — Thirty-five  registered 
boar  pigs  have  been  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee from  fifteen  herds  on  the  Durham 
State  Land  Settlement,  ranging-  in  age  from  3 
to  5  months  old.  Each  animal  is  an  excel- 
lent individual  with  blood  line  of  careful  se- 
lection. 

Our  first  offering  for  immediate  accept- 
ance from  $25.00  up.  Inspection  or  corre- 
spondence invited.  Geo.  C.  Kreutzer,  Supt. 
State  Land  Settlement  Board,  Durham,  Calif. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.,  Grand  Champion  Boar 
at  Riverside.  Ireland's  Orion  Defender  and 
Orion's  King  of  Ireland  are  excellent  sires  in 
service.  Booking  orders  for  spring  delivery. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  City  office,  1219 
Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


"SOLD  OCT  except  splendid  consignment  to 
Fresno  County  Breeders'  public  sale  at  Fres- 
no, August  20th,  and  a  choice  bunch  of 
April  gilts  and  boars.  Also  one  yearling  boar 
who  is  a  good  specimen  of  Big-Type  Poland- 
Chinas."  D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G,  Fresno,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings,  both  sexes,  from  Orion,  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Plac- 
erville.  Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Baum.  v 


REGISTERED  DUBOC  JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars. 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.    Jack  Borge,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DCROCS — AU  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Calif 

REGISTERED  DUROCS^Stock  for  sale.  W 
J    Fulgham  *  Sons    Visalia,  California 

DUROC^JERSEY  SOWS  with  first  litter. 
$30  to  $45.    B.  Redaker.  Napa,  Cal. 

A  FEW  A-l  MARCH  f.oAKS.  Jack  London 
Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co.,  Calif. 


Hampshlres. 


HAMPSHIRES — Fine  quality.  Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.  Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm.  Tom  M.  Bodger.  Prop.,  Gardena.  Cal. 

MY  HAMPSHIRES  are  money  makers 
Stock  for  sale.  Buy  now.  L.  W.  Denker 
Saurus.  California.  

Miscellaneous. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga,  Calif. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Ayrshlres. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES—  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif . 


AYRSHIRES — Registered;  aU  ages.  E  B 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building  San 
Francisco,  California. 


NOBABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co    Valley  Ford.  Cal 

AYRSHIRES  —  Quality  bulls  at  farmers' 
prices.    Redwoods  Ayrshire  Farm,  La  Honda. 

Guernseys. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee,  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable. 


Jerseys. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced,  California. 


Milking  Shorthorns. 


DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  —  Regis- 
tered and  unregistered  buUs  and  heifers.  Two 
unregistered  2%  years  old  range  bulls.  Chas 
L.  Weaver,  Tulare,  Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
aale..    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma 


INNISF AIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS— Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A 
Kellogg,  Suisun.  Cali  f ornia. 


Holsteins. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Flnderne 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association 
679  Mills  Building  San  Francisco 


REGISTERED  Holstein  bulls  and  grade 
cows  for  sale.  Bull  2%  years  old,  by  a 
o4.96  lb.  bull  and  out  of  a  16.78  lb  two- 
year-old  daughter  of  a  29.67  lb.  cow.  Females 
young,  mostly  Holsteins.  and  bred  to  above 
bull.  Choice  stock.  For  particulars  write 
E.  Maraeini,  Dos  Palos,  Calif. 

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS~^~Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  ana 
service  bulla.     Reasonable  prices. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  California 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B 

Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto,  California. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEIN  B— 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare.  California. 

CREAMCUP  HERD — Registered  Holsteins 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge  Rt  A 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF.— 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


THE  VICTORY  HERD— Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E  Spires 
Hilcrest  Farms.  Caruthers.  California 


BIG  TYPE  DCROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 


PATHFINDER  AND  KING'S  COL.  stock — 
immune.  Weanlings,  $25  each.  Bred  gilts 
and  service  boars.  Derryfleld  Farm,  Capital 
National  Bank  Bldg..  Sacramento.  Calif. 


WE  WON  MOKE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  California. 


SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE  FOB  SALE — Best 
blood  lines.  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service 
boars.    Jersey  Queen  Farm,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


DUROC  JERSEYS— —Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred     H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  WiUows.  Calif. 

DUROC-JERSEYS — Bred  sows,  gilts,  serv- 
ice boars  and  weanlings.  Premium  stock.  Ray 
McMiUan,  Ethanac,  Calif.  

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City,  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — Young  Istock 
for  sale  from  A.  R.  O.  dams.  La  Driver  Stock 
Farm,  Nicolaus,  Cal. 

"^REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto.  Cal 


REGISTERED  H0L8TEIN8  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare,  Calif. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Loinpoc.  Calif.  John  Troup,  Supt. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely.  Modoc  county,  California. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS — Heavy-boned,    thick-meated.  Scotch 

and  Scotch- lopped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co., 
Route  1.  Redwood  City,  California.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California. 

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Props.,  Wells,  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale 

BEEF  CATTLE — Going  East  again.  Send 
your  orders.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sac- 
ramento. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  RegU^ 
tered  Hereford    Newman.  California.  

iikrefords — Mission  Hereford  farm,  J, 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords.    Milton.  California. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch,  Willits.  Calif.  

GEORGE  WATTERS0N — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.    Bishop,  California.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Julien 
Ranch.  Grenada.  8iskiyou  Co..  California. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carrnthera  Farms.  Live 
Oak   California   ___ 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns. Prices  on  application    Hopland  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS— H  H  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch    Esparto  California  

HORSES   AND  MULES.   


A  WELL-MATCHED  TEAM  of  black  mares: 
also  extra  mare;  three  two-year-olds,  and  four 
yearling  colts;  all  of  Percheron  stock.  J. 
Bernard.  Calistoga.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — A-l  Breeding  Jack.  Bargain. 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Grid- 
ley.  

PERCHERONS — Registered  StaBione.  Mares 
and  Fillies;  three,  four,  and  five  years  old. 
Cora  S.  Secrest.  Escalon,  Cal.  * 


SHEEP    AND  GOATS. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — We  breed  for 
production     Leeman  and  Kilgere,  Ripon.  Cal 

w-  BENOIT,  Modesto,  Calif"  Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins. 

GOTSHALL  «  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesiap-   Ripon.  Calif 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  MiUbrae,  California 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R  ,Q,  cows.  0.  A.  MUler.  Ripon,  California 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— A.  W.  MornT 
4  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood 
land,  California. 


PURE-BRED  RAMBOUTLLET  RAMS,  large 
smooth  frames,  extremely  heavy  shearers,  from 
the  very  best  strains  of  this  country  and 
France.  Immediate  delivery  from  ranch  at 
Ord  Bend,  Glenn  county.  P.  O.  address,  Win- 
dell  Orchards,  Glenn,  Calif.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch . 

HAVE  FOR  SALE  fifty  head  of  fine  year- 
ling Shropshire  rams.  Also  25  head  of  high- 
grade  Rambouillet  rams.  These  are  big  fine 
wooled  rams.    E.  D.  Dudley.  Dixon,  Calif. 

500  GOOD  TWO  AND  THREE- YEAR-OLD 
breeding  ewes  for  sale,  in  good  order.  Write 
James  J.  Connell.  399  North  3rd  St.,  San  Jose. 
Phone  3763.  

J.  R.  BLOOM,  DIXON,  CAL. — Breeder  of 
Shropshire  rams  out  of  pure  blood  ewes  and 
imported  registered  rams.  Single  and  car 
load  lots     _  

SHROPSHIRES  —  43  yeariing,  purebred, 
registered  Shropshire  rams  for  sale.  Harry  L,. 
Huston,  Winters,  Calif. 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS — Dorset  rami 
lambs  for  sale.    John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 

dena.  California.  , 

BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

BISHOP    BROS.,    SAN    RAMON  CALIF.— 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshires.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALTF.— 
Breders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  OI 
Rambouillets.  Hanford.  California. 


CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 

 Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns:  Shropshires:  Berkshires  i 
Ponies       August  2.  1919 


"The  first  the  worst,  the  second  the 
same,  the  last  the  best  of  all  the 
game."  So  goes  the  children's  rhyme. 
In  milking,  it's  a  good  thing  to  remem- 
ber that  the  milk  drawn  last  is  the 
richest  in  butterfat.  To  keep  up  the 
quantity  and  quality,  milk  the  cows 
thoroughly. 


GREENWOOD  DUROCS 

You  may  find  as  good  Durocs  as  ours  elsewhere,  but  none  better.  If  you 
are  looking  for  the  big-boned,  smooth,  rangey  kind  with  wolds  of  quality, 
heavy  flesh  and  great  prolificacy,  it  will  pay  you  to  write  to 


GREENWOOD  FARM 


it.  p.  ij.  i 

LIVE!  OAK,  SUTTER  CO.,  CAL. 
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Pays  to  Feed  Out  Culls 

(Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press  by  Geo.  L.  Horine,  Wtnton.) 


In  the  Rural  Press  of  June  28  is  a 
story  regarding  the  methods  used  by 
two  breeders  of  registered  hogs  in 
marketing  thier  culls.  Likewise  the 
question  is  raised,  whether  it  is  better 
business  to  sell  culls  or  feed  them  out 
until  ready  to  butcher  before  dispos- 
ing of  them. 

To  my  mind  there  are  several  rea- 
sons why  the  breeder  should  feed  his 
culls  instead  of  selling  them  as  shotes. 
The  breeder — that  is,  the  successful 
breeder — is  admittedly  able  to  pro- 
duce better  hogs  in  less  time  than  the 
mere  feeder.  There  is  no  chance  for 
argument  here — breeding  stock  speaks 
for  itself.  The  breeder  understands 
the  individual  characteristics  and 
peculiarities  of  his  particular  strain 
of  hogs  better  than  anyone  else.  Some 
hogs  will  eat  slop  feed;  many  will  not. 
Some  will  fatten  on  pasture;  others 
will  hold  their  own  and  no  more  in 
stubble.  Skimmilk  and  blackeye 
bean  culls  will  fatten  one  bunch,  and 
cause  sickness  in  another.  No  feeder 
can  buy  up  a  lot  of  hogs  from  a  dozen 
herds  and  feed  them  so  as  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  returns  from  each  in- 
dividual hog. 

Another  point  against  selling  feed- 
ers is  the  xeflection  cast  upon  the 
breeder.  A  pure-bred  hog  in  the  feed 
lot  is  sure  to  be  pointed  out  as  a 
"registered  hog  from  Mr.  So-and-So's 
herd,"  and  as  such  is  bound  to  be  a 
poor  advertisement  wherever  he  goes. 
A  cull  on  public  display,  as  it  were, 
is  an  admission  that  the  particular 
herd  he  is  from  is  a  producer  of  culls. 
He  may  be  only  one  out  of  a  dozen  or 
a  hundred,  but  the  psychological  ef- 
fect upon  the  would-be  pure-bred 
prospect  is  the  same. 

Closer  culling  at  farrowing  time  is 


a  great  step  in  solving  the  question. 
Saving  all  the  pigs  possible  is  of 
course  imperative,  but  if  after  the 
litter  is  a  day  or  so  old  the  weaklings 
are  discarded,  those  that  are  left  have 
a  much  better  chance  to  develop  into 
breeders,  and  thus  the  general  aver- 
age is  raised.  Saving  runts  may  pay 
on  some  ranches,  but  it  does  not  for 
me.   As  a  result  I  have  few  culls. 

As  to  feeding  those  that  are  abso- 
lutely culls  and  nothing  else,  I  have 
been  able  to  get  200  pound  hogs  in 
6%  months.  On  a  recent  bunch  of 
eight  barrows  marketed  at  196  days 
of  age,  averaging  191.7  pounds  apiece, 
I  made  a  good  profit.  Knowing  how 
to  feed  and  finish  my  particular 
strain  at  this  early  age  paid  me  18 
cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point,  when  the  market  was  l?%c. 
These  barrows  were  fed  grain  in  self- 
feeders  until  10  weeks  of  age,  when 
they  were  cut  down  to  2  pounds  per 
day  per  hog.  This  was  continued 
until  six  months  when  they  were  fed 
8  pounds  per  day  for  15  days.  The 
grain  was  rolled  barley,  soaked,  and 
they  were  on  good  alfalfa  pasture 
after  three  weeks  of  age. 

Figuring  barley  at  2%  cents,  the 
grain  cost  per  hog  was  as  follows: 
First  ten  weeks,  including 

sows'  feed    60  lbs.  $1.50 

10  weeks  to  6  months ..  210  lbs-  5.25 
6  months  to  6%  mos..  .120  lbs.  3.00 


390  lbs.  J9.75 
This  means  a  grain  cost  of  almost 
exactly  5  cents  per  pound  live  weight 
of  finished  hog.  Of  course  the  alfalfa 
pasture,  the  upkeep  of  the  sow  be- 
fore farrowing,  etc.,  should  be  figured, 
but  no  one  but  a  pessimist  can  see 
loss  in  such  a  proposition. 


^  Tulare  Duroc  Sale  Another  Success 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Breeders  from  all  over  the  state 
responded  to  the  potent  lure  of  qual- 
ity at  the  second  sale  of  the  Tulare 
County  Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, held  at  Tulare,  July  16,  -and 
the  average  of  $114  for  the  first  sale 
was  beaten  by  over  $5,  as  the  57  head 
offered  brought  an  average  of  $119.30. 

A  short  program  to  dedicate  the 
new  sales  pavilion  preceded  the  sale. 
Then  Col.  Geo.  W.  Bell  took  the  box, 
and  when  it  comes  to  crying  hog 
sales,  he  certainly  can  "ring  the 
bell."  He  did  not  allow  interest  to 
wane  for  an  instant,  and  the  bidding 
was  spirited. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  the  tried 
sow  Ohio  Lady,  bred  by  Elmer  Lamb 
of  Ceres,  consigned  by  Joe  M.  Chin- 
owth  of  Visalia  and  bought  by  Alex- 
Whaley  of  Tulare  for  $300.  Mrs.  W. 
L.  Fisher  of  Visalia  was  the  heaviest 
buyer,  taking  8  head  for  a  total  of 
$840.  J.  W.  Schmitz  of  Madera  se- 
cured 6  head  for  $820.  Other  buyers 
were  J.  R.  Weisenberger  of  Terra 
Bella,  H.  E.  Spires  of  Caruthers, 
Post  Card  Ranch  of  Corcoran,  Stur- 
geon Bros,  of  Lemoore,  A.  E-  Poston 


of  Tulare,  J.  C.  Rogers  of  Wasco,  F. 
D.  Burr  of  San  Francisco,  Allen 
Thompson  of  Tulare,  Chas.  Hubbard 
of  Riverdale,  C.  C.  Putman  of  Hono- 
lulu, A.  B.  Trech  of  Bakersfield,  J. 
G.  Roberts  of  Madera,  W.  F.  Thomp- 
son of  Porterville,  W.  J.  Higdon  of 
Tulare,  Elmer  Lamb  of  Ceres,  S.  M. 
Padias  of  Santa  Ana,  M.  C.  Allen  of 
Bonita,  W.  A.  Jenkins  of  Tulare,  W. 
L.  McDowell  of  Strathmore,  R.  C. 
Sturgeon  of  Tulare,  C.  W.  Townsend 
of  Bakersfield,  W.  L.  Caldwell  of  Vi- 
salia, W.  A.  Meyer  of  Sacramento, 
Oscar  McDowell  of  Strathmore, 
Frank  Hesse  of  Tipton,  C-  P.  Morgan 
of  Shatter  and  R.  E.  Chinowth  of 
Visalia. 

Several  new  breeders  were  started 
and  many  of  the  hogs  went  to  dis- 
tant homes — to  San  Diego  and  Glenn 
County  in  this  state  and  across  the 
waters  to  Honolulu.  The  Tulare 
County  breeders  are  putting  their 
section  on  the  map  as  a  red  ho<*  cen- 
ter. The  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of 
live  wires  who  are  backing  up  good 
hogs  with  good  business  methods. 
Watch  their  smoke! 


Hog  Feeding  Method  Sounds  Good 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 


E.  C.  Green  of  Coleno,  Mendocino 
county,  writes  us:  "In  reading  the 
California  Hog  Book  I  came  across 
the  following:  'It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  dairy  hogs  cannot  have  some  of 
the  grain  from  the  stubble  hogs  and 
that,  for  a  part  of  its  life  at  least,  the 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Larsreat  Herd   IB   the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
■exes.    Sure  to  please. 
SW1XELAXD  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearaon,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

R audio  Del  Sur  offers  16  rood  fall  boars 
aired  by  Orion's  King  Oano  and  California 
Orion  Cherry  King-.  I  guarantee  these 
boars  to  please  you.  Those  bought  on 
mail  order  may  be  returned  If  not  satis- 
factory. 

DONALD  H.  OK AH AM 
P.  O.  Box  177,  Lancaster,  Cal. 


stubble  hog  cannot  have  some  of  the 
milk  that  the  dairy  hog  has  in  ex- 
cess.' 

"Those  who  have  handled  hogs  on 
stubble  know  that  the  growth  and 
gains  under  the  best  conditions  are 
slow,  the  reason  undoubtedly  being 
that  they  do  not  get  a  balanced  ration. 
Last  summer  I  tried  an  experiment 
to  see  if  I  could  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty- I  took  alfalfa  meal  and  moist- 
ened it  with  buttermilk  and  whey 
from  the  creamery,  and  hauled  it 
daily  to  the  hogs  on  stubble,  being 
careful  to  feed  on  hard  ground. 

"The  hogs  took  to  it  immediately. 
I  was  able  to  feed  the  fields  closer; 
put  faster  gains  on  the  hogs,  thus 
insuring  earlier  marketing;  in  fact, 
I  turned  two  carloads  off  the  stubble 
where  ordinarily  I  could  figure  on 
only  one.  No  record  was  kept  of  the 
actual  gains,  but  from  close  observa- 
tion I  am  satisfied  that  the  experi- 
ment was  a  success." 


MONTELENA  HERD 


■OF  LARGE- 


YORKSHIRES 


LAKE  PAKE  KING  20211 
Grand  Champion  Boar — California  State  Fair,  1917. 

Due  to  the  ever  increasing  popularity  of  the  breed,  Yorkshire  breeders  are  almost 
entirely  sold  out.  and  it  would  behoove  the  prospective  purchaser  to  place  his  order  soon. 

We  are  only  able  to  offer  at  the  present  time  a  very  exceptional  lot  of  fall  pigs, 
some  sired  by  "Lake  Park  King."  others  by  "Hontelena  Prince  2d."  They  are  out  of 
such  bows  as  "Deer  Creek  Nena  8th."  present  Grand  Champion  sow  of  the  State,  who 
has  averaged  a  fraction  over  17  pigs  per  litter  for  nine  consecutive  Utters:  "Riverina 
Nena  9th,"  one  of  her  best  daughters,  and  "Lake  Park  Lady  Frost  291st."  the  top  sow 
at  the  Thomas  H.  Can  field  sale  last  year. 


We  solicit  your  correspondence. 


A.  L. 

CAUSTOGA 


CO. 

CALIFORNIA 


IP  

Your  sows  farrowed  18  to  30  live  pigs  per  year — Your  market 
hogs  averaged  200  lbs.  in  6y>  months —  Your  herd  contained  the 
blood  of  CRIMSON  MONARCH,  GOLD  MODEL,  CRIMSON 
WONDER,  ORION  CHERRY  KING,  and  GREAT  WONDER— 
You  had  a  DEMAND  for  BREEDING  STOCK  that  you  could  not 
supply- 
WOUld  you  talk  about  it? 

To  help  anv  California  farmer  who  wants  to  make 
a  start  with  REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS,  I  am 
selling  until  August  10th,  weaned  pigs,  open  and  bred 
gilts,  bred  sows  and  herd  boars  on  easy  terms.  A 
small  payment  secures  such  stock  as  you  desire,  bal- 
ance on  a  time  basis  without  interest. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars,  including  prices,  pedigrees,  etc., 
stating  sex  and  number  of  animals  interested  in. 


GEO.  L.  HORINE, 


WINTON,  CALIF. 


Duroc  Jersey  Hogs 

250-  Spring  Pigs  -  250 

That  have  been  mated  with  extreme  care  and  properly  raised  and  fed. 
The  big,  tall,  rangey,  high-backed,  big-framed  kind  that  can  carry  an 
awful  load  of  pork  and  walk  off  with  it.  We  have  on  our  Orland  ranch, 
the  sires  and  dams  of  the  $1100  sow  and  $1000  boar  recently  sold  at  San 

•JOSC  S&16 

WHEN  YOU  NEED  GOOD  DUROCS — WRITE  US 

F.  D.  Burr  Company 

235  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


Every    Hog    on  the 
Gardiner     Ranch  Is 
Cholera  Immune. 


Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  leg's  and  feet  to  carry 
it.    The  beet  boar  we  have  ever  seen. 

TOMMY  TUCKER 
GARDINER'S  KING'S  COL. 
la  the  model  you  can  all  build  by.    Tou  won't  go  wrong 
if  you  do.    We  have  the  right  type.    We  aim  to  produce 
breeding:  etock  for  the  best  breeders.     We  have  hog's  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale.    Write  us  your  wants. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH 

ROUTE  4,  BOX  738.  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  YALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

El  Dorado  Cocoa  nut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Figs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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SAN  JOAQUIN   COUNTY  POLAND- 
CHINA  BREEDERS'  SALE. 


Not  to  be  outdone  by  the  other 
county  breeder'  organizations,  the 
newly  formed  San  Joaquin  County 
Poland-China  Breeders'  Association 
will  hold  a  sale  at  Stockton,  Septem- 
ber 19.  There  will  be  40  outstanding 
fall  and  spring  boars  and  20  choice 
bred  sows  and  gilts  of  Big  Bob, 
Ursus,  Jr.,  and  Golden  Gate  King 
breeding.  The  consignors  will  be 
Young  &  Clark,  Langhorst  Bros., 
Eugene  Miner,  John  Hazel,  Geo.  V. 
Bechman  &  Sons  and  J.  P.  Lehman. 


FRESNO  POLAND-CHINA  SALE. 


Some  breeders  form  county  associa- 
tions and  plan  big  things,  but  never 
carry  out  their  plans.  Not  so  with 
the  live  wires  who  organized  the 
Fresno  County  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers' Association  a  few  months  ago. 
They  immediately  got  busy  and 
planned  for  a  sale  of  corking  good 
sows  and  gilts  that  would  win  them 
fame  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the 
other. 

Although  the  association  is  young, 
the  men  behind  it  are  old-timers. 
They  have  bred  Poland-Chinas  for 
years,  Dave  been  prominent  winners 
at  shows,  and  have  some  of  the  best 
stock  in  the  state.  The  choicest  of 
this  will  be  offered  at  the  sale  of  50 
bred  sows,  bred  gilts  and  open  gilts, 
to  be  held  at  the  Fair  Grounds,  Fres- 
no, Wednesday,  August  20th.  It  will 
be  a  big  even,  and  those  interested  in 
money-making  hogs  should  plan  to 
attend. 


bers  are  raising  Poland-Chinas  in  too 
large  number  to  include  all  of  their 
offerings  at  this  one  sale,  so  it  will 
be  supplemented  by  sales  of  combina- 
tions of  breeders — four  already  being 
announced  for  September  and  Octo- 
ber, as  will  be  seen  from  our  list  of 
livestock  sales  dates  in  another  col- 
umn. 

"This  shows  you  that  Kings  County 
is  establishing  herself  as  the  real 
Poland-China  center  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,"  says  W.  Bernstein.  Looks  so, 
doesn't  it? 


THE  BIG  HAMPSHIRE  SALE- 


ANOTHER    HANFORD  POLAND- 
CHINA  SALE. 

When  it  was  announced  that  dif- 
ferent groups  of  Kings  County  Po- 
land-China breeders  would  hold  fall 
sales,  it  was  supposed  by  many  that 
this  would  end  the  association  sales. 
Not  much.  The  association  is  bigger 
and  stronger  than  ever,  having  re- 
cently taken  in  eight  new  members, 
and  will  hold  one  of  its  regular  sales 
at  Hanford  October  11.   But  the  mem- 


The  65  bred  sows  and  gilts  that  will 
be  offered  at  the  Underhill  Hamp- 
shire sale  at  Santa  Barbara,  August 
6th,  represent  the  mating  of  some  of 
the  greatest  individuals  of  the  breed 
by  a  man  who  has  made  a  study  of  the 
science  of  breeding  for  over  35  years, 
and  never  breeds  a  sow  without  a  def- 
inite purpose  in  view.  They  are  not 
the  culls,  but  the  surplus  stock,  due 
to  a  natural  increase  of  the  herd. 

Their  blood  lines  are  of  the  four 
great  strains  of  the  breed,  and  you 
can  get  live-bred  animals  of  any  of 
these  strains,  or  straight  bred  animals 
with  the  blood  lines  crossed.  You 
can  find  prize-winning  prospects  or 
breeders  for  pork  production,  as  you 
prefer. 

If  you  are  not  sure  about  the  Hamp- 
shire hog,  attend  the  sale  and  investi- 
gate. Be  at  the  Hampshire  meeting 
in  the  morning,  and  don't  overlook  the 
big  barbecue  at  noon.  You  will  be 
welcome  whether  you  intend  to  buy 
or  not. 


CARRUTHERS'  BERKSHIRE  SALE. 


Here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  good 
young  stock  from  the  herd  that  holds 
the  coast  record  for  the  two  top 
sales  of  Berkshires.  Nothing  will  be 
reserved.  About  40  young  sows  and 
30  boars  will  be  offered,  among  which 
will  be  some  that  can  be  developed 
into  prize  winners.  Yet  it  will  be 
strictly  a  breeders'  sale  and  high 
prices  are  not  expected.    There  is 


A  FEW  GOOD  DUROC  BOARS  FOR  SALE 

Sired  by  California's  Defender  No.  181269  and  ont  of  Tagns  OK  Lady  No. 
649796,  Tulare  Belle,  No  655690,  Tagns  OK  Def.  1st,  No.  752198,  Tagns 
Girl  Def.  6th,  No.  752208,  Tagns  Lady  Defender  LT,  No.  752184. 

Weanlings,  $25.00  each  Serviceable  Boars  over 

4  months  old  $35.00  each  6  months, 

6  months  old,  $50.00  each  $60.00  and  np 

_  i  DIABLO  STOCK  FARM 

Phone  Danville  8F2 

G.  W.  EMMONS,  Proprietor,  Danville,  Cal.  E.  F.  PETERSON,  Supt. 


Lendorris  Ranch  Poland  -  Chinas 


PUT  PROFIT  IN  FARMING 

Our  herd  is  the  result  of  careful  select- 
ing and  constructive  breeding,  and  com- 
bines size,  bone,  easy-feeding  qualities, 
prolificacy — everything  you  want  for  a 
profit-making  hog. 

GREAT  BATTERY  OF  BOARS 
YOUNG  JUMBO  (see  picture),  the  great 
son  of  Jumbo  Bob,  who  is  an  that  his 
name  and  breeding  imply;  also  the  sensa- 
tional young  boar,  LENDORRIS  LIBER- 
TY BOND,  a  son  of  Liberty  Bond,  for 
whom  $10,000  was  refused.  He  prom- 
ises to  become  one  of  the  Coast's  greatest 
sires.  This  is  the  blood  you  need  to  in- 
sure your  success. 

W.  L.  HAAG  &  SON 
Hanford,  Calif. 


Buy  Your  Berkshire  Boar  Now 

and  grow  him  out  for  spring  service.  We  are  offering  a  few  exception- 
ally good  ones,  4  months  old.  These  will  make  real  herd  headers.  They 
are  sired  by  our  700-lb.  first  prize  winning  son  of  Laurel  Champion,  and 
out  of  large  stretchy  sows.  All  sow  pigs  either  sold  or  reserved.  Also 
have  for  sale  a  14-months-old  boar,  that  weighs  around  450  lbs.  He  is 
good  enough  to  head  any  herd,  and  is  priced  right.  Write  us  at  once  for 
further  particulars. 

IMPERIAL  STOCK  FARM 

R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON,  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 


hardly  a  better  way  to  make  money 
than  by  buying  young  stock  and 
growing  it  out,  so  be  sure  to  attend 
this  sale,  August  16th,  at  the  Car- 
ruthers'  Farm,  three  miles  west  of 


Live  Oak,  Sutter  County,  California. 


Keep  the  pigs  growing  every  day 
until  they  are  ready  for  market;  it 
makes  big  interest  on  the  investment. 


The  BIG 

Poland  China  Sale 


Hogs  are  selling  at  the  highest  prices  ever  known — $23  at  Chi- 
cago and  $21  right  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  The  dearth  of 
meats  and  fats  abroad  assures  a  high  market  for  years.  Now  is 
the  time  to  get  into  the  game.  The  Poland-China  is  the  hog  to 
start  with,  and  the  kind  of  stock  you  want  is  raised  by  the 

Fresno  County  Breeders 

Seventeen  of  the  leading  breeders  of  the  county  have  consigned  the 
tops  of  their  herds  in  order  to  make  a  big  success  of  this  first  sale  of  the 
Fresno  County  Poland-China  Breeders'  Association. 


50  BRED  SOWS,  BRED  GILTS,  OPEN  GILTS 


Wonderful  brood  matrons,  with  great 
stretch,  strong  backs,  heavy  bone,  well- 
sprung  ribs,  easy-feeding  qualities — ev- 
erything you  look  for  in  profit-making 
hogs.    Bred  to  outstanding  boars. 


Nearly  every  consignor  secured  his  foun- 
dation stock  from  the  Corn  Belt,  and 
in  the  pedigrees  of  the  animals  offered 
you  will  find  the  most  noted  blood  lines 
of  the  breed. 


Wednesday,  August  20th 


Fair  Grounds,  Fresno 

Come  early  and  look  over  the  stock.  Free  lunch  at  11:30. 
promptly  at  12:30.   You  can't  afford  to  miss  it. 


Sale  starts 


ALFBED  BUCKLAKD,  President. 
COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 


FOB  CATALOG,  ADDBESS 

W.  C.  FICKLIN,  Sec. 

BOX  946,  FEESNO,  CAL. 


The  Chester  White 

Will  Start  You  Right 

Large  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  developers,  low  shrinkage  in 
slaughter,  premium  carcasses — these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of 
the  Chester  White,  the  profit-making  hog. 

Largest  Herd  On  The  Coast 

Over  100  mammoth  brood  sows,  headed  by  HIGHLANDER, 
the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  whose  sire  and  dam  were  both 
undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three  International  shows.  His 
pigs  are  corkers — the  kind  you  want. 

ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  demand  is  keen.  Get  your  order  in  early.  We  have  a  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned  pigs, 
representing  the  finest  blood  lines  in  America.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM 


Lakeport,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  Office,  601  Balboa  Bldg. 


CNEEDA    QUEKN  MODEL, 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair,  1918. 


FNEEDA  GLENN  COUNTY  HERD  OF 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

KEY  HERD  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 

Won  at  Sacramento : 
Grand    Champion   Sow,   Senior  Champion 
Sow.  Junior  Champion  Boar,  seven  First*. 
23  othffr  nrfres. 

CLASSY  STOCK  FOB  SALE. 
40  sows  and  gilts,  many  bred  to  our  great 
eastern  boar.  Experimental  Defender,  by 
old  Defender.  Also  a  few  choice  service 
boars,  and  some  toppy  pigs  of  King's  Col. 
and  Defender  breeding.  Just  the  kind 
you  need. 

H.  P.  SLOCUM  &  SON 


WILLOWS, 


CAL. 
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HOG  AUCTIONS. 

TUT.ARK — JM.V  8th. 

tiocsi    Total  lot 

At.  Wt. 

Price 

62 

10055 

203 

$18.45 

10 

1B06 

150 

17.45 

! 

2805 

350 

10.95 

' 

14480 

190 

18.70 

7(1 

14805 
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18.50 

bi 

17100 
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18.40 

VISAI.IA  JII.Y  1Mb 

4 
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18.75 

(>!t 

14075 
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18.50 

37 

2370 
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17.50 

4 

1320 

330 

17.00 

TKCNKK  11  I.V  lltli. 

15090 

209 

19.50 

f.7 

12255 

215 

19.50 

1375 

190 

19.75 

11! 

8186 

190 

19.75 

.17 

5835 

156 

18.80 

14 

4C90 

835 

18.30 

f 

780 

156 

17.80 

LIVESTOCK  AND  OA1KY  VOTES. 


(Continued  from  page  111.) 
formerly  president  of  the  American 
Livestock  Association,  say  there  is  no 
justification  in  the  present  beef  prices 
now  charged  by  the  butchers  to  the 
consumers.  Mr.  Jastro  believes  that 
if  the  Kendrick  bill  passes  the  evil 
will  be  remedied. 

Conaway  Ranch,  Woodland,  has 
purchased  the  entire  well-known  herd 
of  Shorthorns  owned  by  A.  W-  Foster 
of  San  Francisco.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  C.  Harold  Hopkins,  the 
manager  of  the  Conaway  Ranch,  was 
the  purchaser  of  the  $5,600  Shorthorn 
bull  at  the  Davis  sale  last  spring.  He 
is  getting  together  one  of  the  greatest 
herds  of  Shorthorns  in  the  state. 


Swine  and  Snineinen. 

The  sale  of  the  Poland-China  breed- 
ers of  Fresno  County  will  be  held 
August  20  instead  of  -6  as  previously 
announced. 

Cloverdale  Farms,  Escondido,  have 
just  delivered  10  weanling  Poland- 
China  pigs  to  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co.,  at  Chino.  A  service  boar 
was  recently  sold  to  the  same  parties. 

Mrs.  Viola  L.  Renwick  of  Santa 
Barbara,  owner  of  El  Profito  herd  of 
Poland-Chinas,  is  expecting  a  Big  Bob 
gilt  from  E.  D.  Frazier,  Drexel,  Mo. 
She  will  be  bred  .to  the  great  boar 
Buster  Model. 

Recent  sales  of  registered  Durocs 
by  the  Charnock  Ranch  at  Hemet  in- 
clude 2  gilts  to  Newman  &  Bush  at 
Riverside  for  $175  each;  4  bred  gilts 
to  the  Agua  Mansa  Ranch  at  Col  ton, 
and  15  fall  gilts  to  Mr.  Hulse,  San 
Jacinto. 

Mr.  Eastman,  of  the  Eastman-Dil- 
lon brokerage  firm  of  New  York,  is 
starting  a  Poland-China  ranch  on 
rhatsworth  Boulevard  near  San  Fer- 
nando. Homer  L.  Graham,  formerly 
swine  herdsman  at  Santa  Anita 
Rancho,  has  the  work  in  charge- 

Sales  of  Berkshires  at  the  Lark 
Meadow  Ranch,  Geo.  E.  Stingle,  pro- 
prietor. El  Monte,  include:  One  gilt 
of  Master  Gabriel  and  Superbus 
breeding  to  Frank  M.  Hinton,  Santa 
Fe  Springs;  1  boar  of  the  same 
breeding  to  C.  N.  Esender,  to  go  to 
Moapa,  Nevada,  where  Mr.  Esender  is 
starting  a  Berkshire  ranch- 

Tom  M.  Bodger,  Gardena,  reports 
sales  of  Hampshires  as  follows:  Two 
silts  and  10  weanlings  to  E.  F.  Mitch 
ell.  Tranquillity;  1  weanling  boar  and 
1  sow  to  W.  W.  Crockett,  Covelo;  1 
weanling  sow  to  Mrs.  F.  W.  Rublie, 
Ingle  wood ;  1  weanling  sow  to  D.  M. 
Towne,  Gardena. 

A.  D.  McCarty,  secretary  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Poland-China  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, has  scattered  the  announce- 
ment throughout  the  east  that  if  vis- 
itors to  the  coast  will  call  at  his  of- 
fice he  will  see  that  they  are  escort- 
ed through  the  fields  of  tall  alfalfa 
to  the  spots  where  the  best  Polands 
are  grown.  This  is  the  kind  of  breed 
promotion  work  that  gets  results. 

H.  C.  Witherow  of  Greenwood 
Farm,  Live  Oak,  says  that  his  best 
pigs  are  by  Johnson's  Defender,  Jr., 
and  out  of  daughters  and  grand- 
daughters of  Model  Col.  and  their  old 
sow.  Col.  B's  Queen  4th.  This  rep- 
resents the  mating  of  sows  of  uni- 
form breeding  to  a  good  boar  of  a 
prominent  branch  of  the  same  family. 
Mr.  Witherow  considers  this  practice 
essential  in  building  up  a  strong  herd 


and  the  results  seem  to  prove  that  his 
theory  is  correct. 

Sheep. 

The  Second  Annual  Western  Rain 
Sale  will  be  held  at  Denver,  Septem- 
ber 30  to  October  3. 

F.  A.  Ellenwood  of  Red  Bluff  re- 
cently sold  200  spring  lambs  to  a  San 
Francisco  butcher  for  $10  per  head. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounces that  collection  of  excess 
profits  from  wool  dealers  is  proceed- 
ing and  that  their  distribution  to  wool 
growers  will  begin  in  the  near  future. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Ram  Sale  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
August  26-29.  Bullard  Bros,  of  Wood- 
land will  consign  25  Rambouillet  stud 
rams  and  100  range  rams.  Ellenwood 
&  Ramsay  of  Red  Bluff  will  consign 
25  half-blood  Corriedale  rams. 


Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Stockmen  from  the  13  western 
states  gathered  at  Salt  Lake  City  this 
week  to  discuss  matters  of  interest  to 
the  cattle  and  sheep  industry.  It  was 
planned  to  offer  a  resolution  advo- 
cating the  passage  of  a  bill  by  con- 
gress to  place  public  grazing  lands 
under  federal  supervision. 


Pork  Production 

BY   ACTUAL   TEST  PURE   HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MOLASSES 

will  increase  pork  production  approximately  five- 
tenths  pounds  <laily  over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed, 
yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  feed  at  any  price  that  will  do  this? 

Why  not  get  all  the  profits  out  of  your  hogs? 

Write  us  immediately  for  a  copy  of  above  test. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


68  SUTTEE  STREET, 


SAIT  FRANCISCO 


Calco  -  modem 
faint  products 


Model  250 
Calco  Automatic  Hog  Grain  Feeder 


Model  257 


Calco  Sheep  Trough 


pALCO  PRODUCTS  are  made  of  all  metal 
^construction — built  of  -  Armco  Iron  and 
cast  iron.  Every  piece  is  rigidly  made, 
strong,  durable,  sanitary — built  to  give  long 
service. 

Calco  Automatic  Hog  Grain  Feeders  are 

made  with  capacities  from  2  to  14  bushels. 
Give  automatic  supply  of  clean,  fresh  grain. 
No  waste.  Long  service. 

Calco  Hog  Troughs— for  healthy  hogs — are 
made  in  sizes  from  24  to  120  inches  in  length. 
Armco  Iron  and  Cast  Iron  construction 
throughout.  Safe,  clean,  durable. 

Calco  Sheep  Troughs — made  for  sheep, 
deep  troughs  with  capacities  from  51  to  131 
gallons.   Ready  to  go  on  supporting  frame. 

The  Calco  Stock  Watering  Trough  is  made 

for  cattle  and  horses.  Built  ready  to  go  on 
supporting  frame!  Capacities  from  18  to 
153  gallons — right  prices. 

Calco  Automatic  Hog  Watering  Fountains 

give  constant  supply  of  fresh  water.  Clean, 
durable  and  give  long  service.  Illustrated 
Fountain  (Stock  number  751) ;  diameter  44 

inches. 

These  products  are  profit-producing, 
long-service,  all-metal  farm  neces- 
sities. Write  for  price  lists— TODAY. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES 

417  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 

406  Parker  Street 


301  4 


Calco  Stock  Watering  Trough 


Model  252 

Calco  Automatic  Hog  Watering  Fountain 
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PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poul- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 


GOLD  BEAR 

    . 

BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Write  for  our  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


Conducted  by  R.  H.  Whltten. 


CULLING  THE  FLOCK. 

If  you  have  not  already  begun  cull- 
ing the  flock  it  is  time  to  begin.  Feed 
is  still  high  and  prices  for  hens  are 
higher  than  they  will  be  later  on  when 
the  surplus  stock  is  marketed.  As  a 
rule,  it  is  advisable  to  put  hens  on  the 
market  before  it  is  "flooded." 

The  production  of  a  hen  is  usually 
greatest  during  the  first  two  laying 
'seasons;  also  mortality  increases  with 
age.  Consequently,  as  a  rule  it  is 
best  to  keep  only  what  two-year-old 
hens  you  desire  for  breeders  and  to 
dispose  of  the  balance.  However,  the 
heavier  breeds  generally  keep  up  pro- 
ductions longer  than  the  lighter 
breeds,  and  if  you  have  Rocks,  Wyan- 
dottes,  Reds,  or  Orpingtons,  it"  may 
pay  you  to  keep  through  the  third 
laying  season  hens  that  show  good 
vitality,  moult  late  and  measure  up 
well  according  to  the  Hogan  system. 

Vitality  is  the  chief  consideration 
in  selecting  hens  to  lfcep.  All  show- 
ing symptoms  of  disease  or  low  vital- 
ity should  be  culled,  irrespective  of 
breeding  or  good  points.  The  actions 
of  the  hens  usually  indicate  their 
physical  condition.  The  weak  are 
inactive  and  dull  and  are  likely  to 
sit  around  a  great  deal.  They  are 
the  first  on  the  roost  at  night  and  the 
last  off  in  th«  morning.  They  do  not 
range  for  feed  and  do  not  sing  like 
busy  birds.  A  hen  with  a  long  neck, 
thin  beak,  narrow  head,  long'  slender 
body  and  long  legs  and  thighs  can 
be  put  down  as  one  low  in  vitality; 
while  a  strong,  vigorous  bird  will  be 
found  just  the  opposite.  The  active 
bird  usually  has  a  short  stubby  beak 
and  toenails,  as  these  become  worn 
while  she  is  scratching  for  feed. 

The  hen  to  keep  should  have  a 
bright,  prominent  eye,  a  well-devel- 
oped, blocky  body,  an  erect  carriage, 
bright  comb  and  wattles,  and  should 
be  active  at  all  times.  A  good  layer 
is  never  idle. 

Next,  consider  the  time  of  year  the 
hen  moults.  One  that  stops  laying 
in  the  summer  and  moults  early  is  not 
a  high  producer.  When  a  hen  moults 
during  warm  weather  it  takes  much 
longer  for  the  moult  to  become  com- 
plete, and  consequently  her  period  of 
idleness  is  much  longer.  Hens  that 
moult  late  in  the  fall  usually  lay  right 
up  to  the  time  they  moult;  the  moult 
is  rapid,  and  they  get  to  work  again 
in  quick  time. 

The  color  of  the  skin,  shanks  and 
beak  should  be  considered.  Of  the 
yellow-shank  breeds  the  poor-produc- 
ing hen  will  be  found  to  have  bright 
yellow  shanks  and  beak  at  the  end  of 
the  laying  season;  while  the  persist- 
ent layer  will  have  these  parts  faded 
out  and  of  a  whitish  flesh  color. 

When  the  Hogan  method  of  culling 
is  used  the  distance  between  the  pel- 
vic bones  and  the  condition  of  these 
bones  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. If  they  are  thick  and  close  to- 
gether the  hen  is  not  a  good  layer  and 
should  be  discarded.  If  they  are  thin 
and  wide  apart,  showing  flexibility 
and  great  abdominal  capacity,  the 
bird  may  be  considered  a  good  layer 
and  one  well  worth  keeping. 

It  is  a  pretty  good  plan  to  spend  a 
little  time  each  day  looking  over  the 
flock,  instead  of  waiting  for  a  definite 
culling  time  and  doing  it  all  at  once. 
In  this  way  you  can  pick  out  all  of  the 
inactive  birds,  those  that  are  in  any 
way  diseased,  and  those  that  are 
starting  to  moult  too  early.  These 
can  be  marked  and  when  the  time  of 
culling  comes  it  can  be  done  with 
less  work  and  in  less  time. 


SUMMER    CARE    FOR  GROWING 
CHICKS. 


Although  chicks  may  be  hatched 
from  eggs  produced  by  strong,  vigor- 
ous hens  and  may  be  carefully 
brooded,  their  growth  will  be  retarded 
unless  they  receive  the  proper  atten- 
tion during  warm  weather.  They 
should  be  provided  with  plenty  of  nu- 
tritious food,  including  green  stuff, 
dry  mash  and  grain,  according  to  the 
formulas    which    we    have  already 


given.    If  the  rations  are  varied  bet 
ter  results  will  be  secured,  and  a  mix 
ture  of  grains  will  always  give  better 
results  than  any  one  alone,  irrespect 
ive  of.  the  nutritive  value. 

Charcoal,  grit  and  oyster  shell 
should  be  available  at  all  times.  If 
skimmilk  is  available  it  should  be  fed, 
preferably  sour,  and  in  this  case  the 
beef  scrap  in  the  mash  may  be  re- 
duced about  one-half;  in  fact,  unless 
this  is  done  when  the  pullets  begin 
to  mature  it  will  cause  too  early  lay- 
ing. 

Whenever  possible  growing  chicks 
should  be  allowed  free  range  so  that 
they  may  obtain  natural  green  feed, 
such  as  grass,  alfalfa  and  clover,  and 
also  bugs  and  worms.    Green  feed  is 
not  only  an  excellent  tonic  but  abso 
lutely  necessary  for  the  proper  devel 
opment  of  chicks,  and  when  they  can 
not  obtain  it  on  range  it  must  be  pro 
vided. 

The  matter  of  clean,  fresh  water 
cannot  be  over-emphasized.  Where 
running  water  is  not  provided  the  sup- 
ply should  be  changed  twice  daily  and 
the  water  should  be  kept  in  the  shade. 
The  pans  should  be  cleaned  daily  be- 
fore fresh  water  is  added. 

Keep  the  coops  and  houses  clean 
and  sanitary.  Disease  most  frequent- 
ly starts  in  unclean  quarters.  Houses 
should  be  cleaned  at  least  once  a 
week,  and  clean  sand  or  straw  should 
be  scattered  over  the  floor.  Lime  is 
good  to  scatter  over  the  droppings  if 
they  are  not  cleaned  up  daily.  When 
chicks  are  confined  to  a  pen  the 
the  ground  'should  be  spaded  at  fre- 
quent intervals  so  as  to  provide  fresh 
ground  for  them  to  scratch  in.  The 
chicks  should  be  examined  occasion- 
ally for  lice,  and  if  these  pests  are 
present  immediate  steps  should  be 
taken  to  kill  them. 


CARE  IN  HANDLING  EGGS. 


Good  fresh  eggs  put  in  a  basket  and 
stored  in  the  hot  kitchen  for  a  day  or 
two  may  reach  town  in  such  condition 
that  they  must  be  used  at  once  to  be 
available  for  food-  A  basket  of  per- 
fectly fresh  eggs  left  on  the  back  of 
the  wagon  and  exposed  to  the  sun 
during  a  10-mile  drive  to  town  may 
reach  the  country  merchant  in  such 
shape  that  not  even  immediate  chill- 
ing will  make  them  available  for  long 
shipment  to  the  cities.  This  is  the 
story  constantly  revealed  by  the 
candle  on  the  egg  car.  Eggs  of  which 
the  farmer's  wife  is  very  proud  will 
show  that  they  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  24  or  48  hours  in  the  nest 
or  at  some  point  in  their  history  have 
been  exposed  to  heat,  which  lowers 
their  value.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  if  the  egg  is  to  be  palatable  to 
the  city  consumer  care  in  its  handling 
must  begin  on  the  farm.  The  farmer 
must  gather  his  eggs  twice  a  day  and 
must  keep  them  cool  afterwards,  just 
as  he  would  cream  or  milk,  until  they 
are  delivered  in  town.  There  the  mer- 
chant must  at  once  put  them  into  a 
dry,  cold  place,  or,  if  he  wishes  to  be 
strictly  up  to  date,  must  chill  them  in 
his  own  little  refrigerating  plant  of 
the  town,  to  a  temperature  well  below 
40  degrees. 

Heat  is  the  great  enemy,  for  once  a 
good  egg  has  stood  for  any  time  at 
a  temperature  of  over  68  degrees  it 
begins  to  incubate  if  it  is  a  fertile 
egg,  or  to  spoil  if  it  is  an  infertile  egg. 


RUCK-O-GRAMS. 


If  ducklings  are  allowed  to  swin 
when  small,  many  will  get  cramps  and 
die  or  else  become  stunted  and  never 
make  good,  large  ducks. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  costs  about 
five  cents  per  pound  to  feed  ducks  up 
to  ten  weeks  of  age,  two  cents  for 
labor,  two  cents  to  market,  and  three 
cents  for  eggs,  etc.,  making  a  total  of 
twelve  cents  per  pound.  All  over  that 
is  clear  profit- 
Very  small  ducklings  should  never 
be  allowed  out  in  a  shower  as  they 
will  often  stay  out  until  they  get  so 
chilled  they  cannot  walk,  and  some- 
times will  sit  outside  a  coop  with 


their  heads  up  in  the  air  and  drown. 

Ducks  are  liable  to  stampede  in  the 
dark  when  frightened  by  an  intruder. 

When  raising  large  flocks  of  ducks, 
allow  a  lantern  to  burn  all  night  in 
the  house  and  keep  dogs  or  cats  away. 
Many  valuable  ducks  may  be  killed  in 
a  stampede. 

Water  should  be  given  before  feed- 
ing ducklings  as  they  eat  so  greedily 
they  may  choke  if  thej;  do  not  have 
the  water  to  wash  tn>.fefi&  down. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry.  If  you  are>Jj>  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventulffiy  have  them. 
Early  broilers;  early  layers;  early  profits; 
we  sell  only  White  Leghorn  Baby  CWx  from 
heavy-laying  Hoganized  hens.  Safe  delivery 
of  full  count  live  ehix  guaranteed.  Prices 
per  100;  February  815;  March  $14;  April. 
812.50.  The  Pioneer  Hatchery.  408  Sixth  St.. 
Petaluma.  California. 

DON'T  BE  TOO  LATE  BOOKING  fall 
Chicks,  reduced.  Get  ready  for  high-priced 
broiler,  roaster  holiday  trade.  Seven  varieties 
clearing  customer*  85.00  yearly.  200-290  egg 
strain.  Chicks  every  week  in  year.  70.000 
capacity  hatcheries  supplying  chicks.  All 
booked  some  weeks.  HUNDREDS  LAYING 
PULLETS,  breeding  hens,  rooBters,  reduced 
July,  August.  Valuable  circular  with  proof 
free.    J.  Beeson,  Pasadena,  Calil. 


THE   MISSION  HATCHERY 

August  and  September  Baby  Chicks — White 
and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  White  and 
Barred  Rocks.  Reasonable  prices.  Quality 
stock.  Supply  limited.  Book  early.  Box  17. 
Campbell,  Cal. 


ATKINSON'S     PEERLESS     ANCONAS  lay 

more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  BO  big 
husky  cockerels,  85  and  up.  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pen9  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B,  130  WiUard 
Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


GET  BABY  CHICKS  NOW — Write  for  tree 
booklet  on  fall  chicks.  See  why  they  pay. 
Several  varieties  every  week.  Only  good, 
strong  youngsters  shipped.  Stubbe  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Box  67,  Palo  Alto. 


EGG  BRED — Buff  Brown,  White  Leghorns. 
Golden  Campines.  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward.  3142  Ward  St..  Fruitvale.  California. 


6.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — by  the 

100  or  1000  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  Trap- 
nested  stock.  Won  1st.  2nd,  and  Special 
(Utility  Class),  Oakland  and  Modesto.  Order 
early  for  Pall  and  Spring  delivery.  A.  O  & 
P.  M.  Forster,  2018  Otis  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden,  Box  3,  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 


BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  cuUril 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupman  Poultry 
Farm,  Ceres,  California. 


EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAY  Hoganized  and 
trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Septem- 
oer  chicks.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead.  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — 72  purebred  S.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Red  pullets.  April  hatch;  Eastern 
stock.  Two  doUars  each.  Mrs.  Alice  Jeter. 
Esparto,  CaL  

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Win- 
ners San  Jose  show.  Choice  stock  for  sale. 
Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 


CHICKENS,    DUCKS,    GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.    Wm.  A.  French,  545  v* 
Park  St.,  Stockton,  California,  Stamps. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOTJK- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch 
Rt.  2.  Box  144D.  Pomona.  California.  


HIMALAYAN     WHITE     FUR  RABBIT.1-. 

Mock  Ermine.  Mrs.  Leroy  Hackett,  3306  "P" 
West  St.,  Oakland,  Calif. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS — Albert  M.  Hart.  Cle- 
ments, Calif.   


RABBITS. 


I  HAVE  the  following  rabbits  for  imme- 
diate delivery,  6  mo.  and  over.  Pair  Hima- 
layan and  litter.  6  does.  5  white  bucks,  IS 
white  does.  18  New  Zealand  does  and  bucks. 
25  Belgian  does.  16  three-quarter  Flemish 
does,  2  black.  1  gray.  1  steel  Flemish  bucks; 

checkered  does:  also  the  following,  3  to  5 
mo.  old:  37  pedigreed  New  Zealand  bucks 
and   does;    2   black,    1    steel   Flemish  buck. 

Flemish  does,  1  gray,  3  steel  Flemish 
does:  also  many  others  and  several  hundred 
young,  all  breeds;  prices  right;  health  guar- 
anteed; ship  anywhere,  guarantee  safe  arrival 
and  satisfaction.  V.  C.  Howe,  E  14th  SI 
near  Knox  Ave..  San  Leandro,  Cal.  Hayward 
car  to  door. 


RAISE  RABBITS — Most  profitable  and  pop- 
..lar  small  animal  in  America.  Big  demand 
Clean,  fascinating  work.  Send  10c  for  copy 
leading  rabbit  magazine  and  our  Rabbit 
Books,  P  N  5.  Gilmore's  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.   ,  


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — First  class  utility 
does  bred  $5.00  each.  Young  doefl,  $2.50  each. 
F.  R.  Caldwell,  Broadmoor,  San  Leandro. 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  US — Wo  supply  the 
breeding  stock.     Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
E.  Gibson  Co..  Arcadia.  Calif. 


4 


/TyCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

^  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
'CHICKENS  FROM 
iSHELL  TO  MARKET" 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


LIFE  ADD  TEARS. 


When  I   consider  Life  and   its  few 
years — 

A  wisp  of  fog  betwixt  us  and  the 
sun; 

A  call  to  battle,  and  the  battle  done 
Ere  the  last  echo  dies  within  our  ears ; 
A  rose  choked  in  the  grass;  an  hour 
of  fears; 

The  gusts  that  past  a  darkening 

shore  do  beat; 
A  burst  of  music  down  an  unlisten- 

ing  street — 
I  wonder  at  the  idleness  of  tears. 

Ye  old,  old  dead,  and  ye  of  yester- 
night. 

Chieftains,  and  bards,  and  keepers  of 

the  sheep. 
By  every  cup  of  sorrow  that  you  had, 
Loose  me  from  tears,  and  make  me 

see  aright 
How  each  hath  back  what  once  he 

stayed  to  weep; 
Homer  his  sight,  David  his  little  lad. 

(Author  unidentified.) 


A  FARM  WATER  SYSTEM. 


It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  urge 
upon  Californians  the  necessity  for 
an  adequate  water  supply,  inasmuch 
as  this  is  a  land  of  irrigation,  and 
mo3t  ranchers  and  farmers  of  this 
particular  edge  of  the  world  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  use  of  a  gasoline  en- 
gine for  pumping  water  over  their 
lands,  and  they  have  also  learned 
that  such  an  engine  is  most  practical 
for  many  other  things  besides  pump- 
ing water  for  irrigation  purposes.  One 
of  these  uses  is  to  furnish  the  power 
for  supplying  running  water  through 
the  house.  And  while  the  majority  of 
rural  dwellers  have  long  since  seen 
the  wisdom  of/  installing  their  own 
water  systems,  there  are  still  some 
who  cling  to  the  old  laborious  method 
of  carrying  water  by  hand  from  a 
well,  or  hauling  it  from  a  distance  by 
horse  power;  and  it  is  the  ear  of 
these  that  we  would  gain  in  this  dis- 
sertation. 

A  sanitary  water  system  for  the 
home  has  four  distinct  features,  viz.: 
(1)  a  pure  water  supply;  (2)  pump- 
ing, storage  and  distribution;  (3)  a 
durable  and  simple  plumbing  system; 
(4)  a  safe  disposal  for  sewage;  and 
we  shall  take  them  up  in  this  order. 

Pure  Water  Supply. 

A  sanitary  water  system  is  the  most 
important  feature  for  every  farm 
home.  Whatever  other  advantages  in 
the  way  of  modern  equipment  the 
farm  may  enjoy,  they  rank  second  in 
importance  to  a  pure  water  system 
for  family  use.  Indeed,  many  diseases 
(particularly  typhoid)  are  directly 
traceable  to  an  impure  water  supply. 
Farm  waters  particularly  are  more 
susceptible  of  pollution  than  are  wat- 
ers from  other  sources;  this  is  due 
to  poor  surface  protection.  Wells  are 
usually  located  for  convenience  near 
the  barn,  stable,  or  back  door,  where 
waste  water  is  thrown  out.  Through 
seepage  the  water  is  contaminated 
by  the  organic  filth  which  percolates 
through  the  soil.  A  well  should  be 
above  stock  pens  and  barns  so  that 
the  surface  drainage  is  away  from  the 
well.  Even  cistern  water  does  not 
escape  pollution,  for  the  accumulation 
of  months  of  germ-laden  dust,  decayed 
leaves,  etc.,  which  are  deposited  on  the 
roof  during  the  long  dry  season  here 
in  California  is  a  constant  menace. 
For  this  reason  every  cistern  should 
have  provision  made  for  proper  strain- 
ing and  filtering  of  the  water  before 
it  is  allowed  to  run  into  the  cistern. 
There  should  also  be  an  overflow 
drain  and  a  close-fitting  cover  over 
the  top  to  keep  small  animals,  rodents, 
etc.,  from  falling  in. 

Springs  as  a  rule  draw  their  water 
supply  from  great  depths,  which  is 
usually  filtered  through  beds  of  sand 
or  gravel,  and  are  therefore  good 
sources  for  pure  water.  However, 
this  is  not  an  absolutely  reliable 
source  of  water  supply,  for  springs 
are  subject  to  the  same  pollution  as 
are  wells — through  seepage  of  im- 
impurities,  and  the  same  precautions 
should  be  taken  as  in  the  case  of 


"wells.  A  spring  should  be  thorough- 
ly cleaned  out,  and  then  walled  in  with 
stone  and  cement,  and  covered  with 
a  double  slant  roof  with  a  door  in  one 
gable.  If  one  is  disinclined  to  do  this, 
the  spring  should  at  least  be  fenced 
to  keep  out  stock. 

Pumping,  Storage  and  Distribution. 

After  an  adequate  supply  of  pure 
water  has  been  made  available  for  the 
home,  a  suitable  pumping  equipment 
must  be  selected,  and  then  means  for 
distributing  and  storing  the  water 
must  be  provided.  The  quantity  of 
water  will  depend  on  the  power  used, 
whether  it  be  a  windmill,  electric 
motor,  gasoline  engine,  hydraulic 
ram,  or  gravity  pressure.  A  storage 
tank  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  hold  at  least  200  gallons  if  the 
water  is  to  be  used  for  household 
purposes  only,  or  500  gallons  if  the 
barn  is  to  be  supplied;  this  varies,  of 
course,  according  to  the  number  of 
stock  to  be  watered.  These  above- 
mentioned  amounts  of  store  water  do 
not  provide  for  protection  against 
fire  or  other  emergencies. 

Where  gravity  pressure  is  used,  and 
the  spring  or  storage  tank  is,  say,  600 
feet  distant  from  the  house,  its  height 
should  be  somewhere  about  twenty- 
five  feet  higher  than  the  highest  point 
to  which  the  water  is  to  be  carried. 
A  three-inch  pipe  in  this  case  carries 
a  strong  pressure  except  in  the  very 
dry  season.  The  height  of  the  water 
source,  and  the  distance  the  water 
travels  (as  considerable  pressure  is 
lost  in  pipe  friction),  determine  the 
amount  of  the  pressure;  also  the  size 
of  the  pipe  reduces  or  increases  the 
amount  of  pressure — the  larger  the 
pipe,  the  greater  the  pressure,  and 
vice  versa. 

Simple  Plumbing. 

The  water  pipes  should  be  placed  so 
as  to  carry  the  water  in  as  nearly  a 
straight  line  as  possible  to  the  point 
of  discharge.  In  such  a  small  system 
as  is  under  discussion,  strict  avoid- 
ance of  all  lead  in  either  pipes  or  re- 
ceptables  should  be  religiously  ob- 
served. All  the  plumbing  should  be 
thoroughly  tested  before  use;  this  can 
be  done  by  filling  with  water  to  de- 
tect any  leaks.  When  in  use  the  dis- 
charge pipes  should  frequently  be 
flushed  to  insure  the  carrying  off  of 
all  waste  material. 


Sewage  Disposal. 

Sewage  can  be  disposed  of  either 
by  septic  tank,  cess  pool,  or  filter 
bed,  although  the  septic  tank  is  prob- 
ably more  desirable  because  it  is 
more  sanitary-  Grease  from  the 
kitchen  or  dairy  should  not  be  allowed 
to  enter  with  the  sewage,  as  it  clogs 
the  system  and  soon  puts  it  out  of 
commission;  therefore  a  grease  tap 
should  be  provided  which  eliminates 
this  difficulty. 

With  such  a  water  system  as  out- 
lined in  the  foregoing,  the  farm  house 
can  be  equipped  with  a  modern  bath 
room,  lavatory,  toilet,  kitchen  sink, 
and  hot  water  tank  connected  with  the 
kitchen  range.  If  desired,  the  hot 
water  tank  can  be  placed  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  bath  room,  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  for  further  heating  the 
room  for  bathing  purposes. 

One  man  claims  that  he  installed  a 
water  system  on  his  place  about  ten 
years  ago  at  a  cost  of  $75.00.  Another 
man's  system,  with  the  aid  of  a  plum- 
ber, cost  him  $175.00.  This  was  also 
about  the  same  number  of  years  ago, 
which  systems  it  goes  without  saying, 
could  not  be  installed  at  the  present 
time  at  so  little  cost.  However,  no 
farmer  or  his  wife  who  has  once 
known  the  advantages  of  an  adequate 
water  supply,  would  deem  any  expense 
too  great  when  they  stop  to  consider 
that  it  is  fully  compensated  for  in  the 
saving  of  physical  and  mental  en- 
ergy— Z.  D.  H. 


TO  MAKE  SURE. 


TASTY  RECIPES. 

Sauce  for  Puddings— Rub  together  a 
half-cup  of  butter  and  a  cup  of  sugar 
to  a  cream;  add  the  well-beaten  white 
of  one  egg  and  a  cup  of  strawberries 
or  other  fruit  mashed  through  a 
sieve;  put  all  together  and  beat  well. 

Fruit  Jelly— 3  tablespoonfuls  granu- 
lated gelatine;  1  scant  cupful  cold 
water;  2  cupfuls  boiling  water;  1  or- 
ange; 1  cupful  sugar;  4  lemons;  1 
sliced  banana.  Soak  gelatine  in  cold 
water  until  soft.  Shave  very  thinly 
the  lemon  rind,  using  none  of  the 
white.  Steep  it  in  the  boiling  water 
10  minutes.  Then  add  the  soaked  gel- 
atine, sugar  and  lemon  juice,  and  when 
dissolved,  strain.  Put  layer  of  jelly 
in  a  mold.  Let  it  stiffen,  add  a  layer 
of  fruit,  then  carefully  pour  in  some 
liquid  jelly.  Let  stiffen;  add  fruit  and 
liquid  until  mold  is  full.  Set  on  ice 
to  harden. 


"Were  you  very  sick  with  the  flu, 
Rastus?" 

"Sick?  Sick?  Man,  Ah  was  so  sick 
mos'  every  night  Ah  look  in  dat  cas- 
ualty list  for  mah  name." 


Nut  Cakes— One-half  cupful  butter; 

1  cup  sugar;  2  eggs;  %  cupful  milk; 

2  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder;  1% 
cupfuls  flour;  1  teaspoonful  vanilla; 
1  cupful  chopped  nuts,  floured. 
Cream  butter,  add  sugar.  Add  yolks 
of  eggs,  well  b%aten.  Mix  flour  and 
baking  powder  and  add  alternately 
with  the  milk  to  the  first  mixture. 
Add  chopped  nuts,  rolled  in  flour,  and 
fold  in  stiffly  beaten  whites  of  eggs. 
Bake  in  small  tins,  15  to  20  minutes. 

Chicken  a  la  King— 2  cups  of  cold 
cooked  chicken  cut  in  cubes;  2  cups 
of  cream  sauce;  2  pimentos  cut  in 
long  strips  with  the  scissors;  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Add  chicken 
and  pimentos  to  the  hot  cream  sauce 
and  place  over  hot  water  until  ready 
to  serve,  then  pour  over  toasted  bread 
cut  in  triangles. 

Blackberry  Jam— Pick  over  and 
wash  the  berries  and  mash  with  a 
wooden  spoon.  Bring  gently  to  the 
boiling  point,  then  press  through 
sieve.  Add  1  cup  boiling  water  to  the 
portion  that  does  not  pass  through  the 
sieve.  Reheat  and  again  pass  through 
sieve.  Weigh  the  strained  blackberry 
juice  and  pulp,  add  an  equal  weight 
of  sugar  and  boil  until  thick,  stirring 
frequently. 


CRUELTY  TO  AN  I  M  A  I  S. 

No  matter  what  the  argument  ani- 
mal trainers  may  put  forth,  it  is  ele- 
mental that  wild  animals  do  not  like 
to  be  caged  for  their  entire  lives.  It 
is  equally  obvious  that  elephants  do 
not  relish  being  chained  by  the  legs, 
as  they  are  day  and  night  in  exhibi- 
tions. They  weren't  born  to  do  that, 
and  it  isn't  their  natural  state.  Hu- 
mans do  not  yearn  to  be  caged  and 
chained,  and  much  less  do  beasts  of 
the  fields.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  fact 
known  to  all  showmen  that  ferocious 
animals  are  beaten  cruelly,  fright- 
ened by  pistol  shots,  and  burned  with 
irons  before  they  become  submissive 
enough  for  exhibition  purposes.  As 
for  dogs,  this  writer  asserts  of  his 
own  personal  knowledge  that  many 
trainers-»-more  especially  the  foreign 
ones — are  unbelievably  cruel  to  them, 
not  only  in  the  course  of  training,  but 
in  the  event  of  shortcomings  in  exhi- 
bitions.— The  Morning  Telegram,  N. 

HEARD  'EM  TALK. 


One  negro  soldier  in  the  Argonne 
was  as  pale  as  circumstanoes  would 
permit,  and  visibly  shaken. 


"It's  de  tawkin'  shells  what  gks 
me,"  he  confided  to  the  lieutenant. 
"Nonsense,  Sam;  shells  don't  talk  " 
"Don't  you  tawk  thataway  to  me. 
I  kin  hear  'em  plain  as  day.  Four 
dese  ole  G.I.  cans  jus'  whizzed  by 
and  I  heard  'em  say:  'Niggah,  you  ain't 
going  back  to  Ala— BAM!' "—Stars 
and  Stripes. 


CAUTIONARY. 

A  Georgia  colored  preacher  has 
more  than  one  way  of  making  sure 
that  none  of  his  parishioners  let  the 
contribution  plate  pass  unnoticed. 

"We  have  a  collection  for  foreign 
and  domestic  missions  dis  morning, 
bredren  and  sisters,"  he  announced, 
one  Sunday  morning,  "and  for  de  glory 
ob  heaven,  whichever  one  ob  you  stole 
Widow  Johnson's  sheep  don't  put  a 
cent  on  de  plate!" 


TIRES 


BARGAINS 


STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or  so* 
called  rebuilt  tires. 

Plain  Flrat 
Tread        Non-Skid  Tnbes 
Seconds       Standard  Guaranteed 
Guaranteed  Guaranteed  Gray 

28x3    $10.75  $2.05 

30x3  $9.20      10.95  2.05 

30x3V2  11-50      13,50  2.50 

32x3y2  12.85      15.85  2.70 

31x4  16.30      20.65  3.15 

32x4  16.60       21.15  3.25 

33x4  17.30       22.00  3.35 

34x4  17.80      22.50  3.45 

36x4  26.60   

34x4i/2  24.00      30.35  4.20 

35x4y2  25.00      31.65  4.30 

36x4V2  25.45       32.20  4.45 

37x4V2    35.75  5.10 

35x5  28.70       36.15  5.25 

37x5  30.25       38.30  5.40 
SPECIAL 
6000  Miles  Guaranteed 

30x31/2     $17.85 

32x3y2    19.95 

32x4  27.95 

33x4    29.00 

34x4  29.85 

35x4y2    39.65 

37x5    49.75 


All  other  -i/<  —  In  proportion. 

Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

03737  Hilivy.  4048. 

Long:  lli'iich  llriincli. 
20  American  Ave. 
H.  A.  Hi  Inn  ■<.  t'onxt  Manneer. 
Sjiii  l-'rani'lNoo        Onklnnil  Seattle 
I'rcMno  Sun  DleKO 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  D..  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned 
to  Vi  Intact  within  Ten  Days. 

The  Oldest  Automobile  Tire  Jobbing 
Concern  In  the  United  States  and  the 
Largest  In  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings 


The  PRIEMIER  BURNER 

Makes  a  Clean  Gas  from  Kerosene 

(common  coal  oU) 

If  there  was  a  better  oil  burner  than  the  PREMIER,  we 
would  be  offering  It  for  sale. 

We  have  so  many  pleasant  things  said  to  us  about  the  PRE- 
MIER that  it  makes  It  a  pleasure  for  us  to  offer  it  for  sale. 

Any  one  can  Install  it : 
Every  one  can  operate  it: 

One  and  one-half  minutes  to  start — then  its  action  is  automatic. 

Before  you  provide  your  winter's  fuel,  would  be  well  to  find  out  how  much 
money  and  how  much  work  a  PREMIER  will  save  you;  then  there  are  your 
hands  to  consider — the  PREMIER  does  not  make  any  soot  or  smoke,  and 
of  course  there  is  no  ashes. 

Complete  Outfits,  $12.50  and  up,  according  to  requirements. 

No  obligation  in  asking  for  information. 

VAUGHAN  &  MATTISON,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

22S  MARKET  STREET,  SAM  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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Tannin  is  all  right  for 
tanning  leather,  but  no- 
body wants  it  in  tea. 

The  way  to  get  tea- 
flavor  without  tannin  is 
to  buy  a  fine  tea  and  then 
not  boil  it — steep  it  just 
long  enough  to  get  the 
tea-flavor. 

Get  Schilling  Tea  and 
make.it  this  way,  and  you 
have  a  fine  rich  invigor- 
ating drink  at  the  very 
low  cost  of  ]A,  cent  a  cup. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmy  n  -lin  ed  moist  u  re-proof  pack  ages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  fi-ancisco 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

voruc  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 
cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It's  a  56-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 


SMain  Offices  and  Show  Kpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
FaQories  ol  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  Cal 


More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights  I  A  lantern 
"  that  lights  with  common  matches  Just 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gaso- 
line, giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 
of  30G  candle  power. 
MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest 
and  best  light  made.  Costs 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman  Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
Upill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
lover.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for  Catalog 
21-B.  P. 

COLE  LITE  *  SALES  CO., 

216-18-20  East  41st  St. 
Showrooms,  324  S.  Hill  St., 
 Los  Angeles.  


"WHO'S    WHO"    m    THE  PINEY 
WOOD. 


Camping  out  in  the  Piney  Wood, 
Dick,  and  Jimmy  and  me — 

A  noise  that  none  of  us  understood 
Came  down  from  a  tall  old  tree. 

Jimmy   he   called,  "Who's    that  up 
there?" 

The  rest  of  us  hollered  too. 
(At  night  a  holler  will  keep  off  scaie.) 
The  answer  came  back,  "Who?" 

That    sounded    fresh!     Dick  called, 
"Who's  Who? 
You'd  better  tell  us,  quick! 
We're  after  you — we  mean  it,  too!" 
"Whoo?    Whooo?"    came    back  to 
Dick. 

Then  Dick  caught  up  a  blazing  brand, 
And  marched  off  toward  that  tree! 

(We  all  went  with  him,  understand, 
To  see  what  we  should  see.) 

And  what  d'you  think?   'Twas  a  great 
gray  owl! 
And  we  boys  understood, 
When  we  faced  the   glare   of  that 
proud  old  fowl, 
"Who's  Who"  in  the  Piney  Wood! 

— Our  Dumb  Animals. 


SINKS  AND  TABLES  BIGHT 
HEIGHT  SATE  WOMAN'S  TIME. 


The  height  of  a  woman's  kitchen 
sink  and  work  tables  are  important 
factors  in  her  well-being  and  well-do- 
ing. She  can't  do  as  much  or  as 
good  work  and  feel  well  and  strong 
with  her  sink  and  table  so  low  that 
she  has  to  bend  over  to  work,  or  so 
high  that  she  has  to  "reach  up,"  as 
she  would  were  they  the  proper  height. 
As  a  general  rule,  32  to  36  inches 
from  the  floor  is  the  height  for  gen- 
eral work  tables  and  the  bottom  of  the 
sink  should  usually  be  30  to  31  inches 
from  the  floor,  the  home  economics 
kitchen  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  suggests.  How- 
ever, each  woman  ought  to  find  out 
for  herself  the  height  of  the  table  at 
which  she  can  work  most  easily  and 
efficiently,  and  see  that  her  work 
tables  and  sink  are  adjusted  accord- 
ingly. Legs  which  are  too  long  can 
be  cut  off,  and  those  too  short  can 
be  raised  by  blocks  under  them. 


WAR-TIME-  ECONOMY. 


"At  least  the  war  has  taught  us 
economy,"  remarked  ex-Secretary  Mc- 
Adoo  recently.  "I  call  to  mind  a 
friend  of  mine  who  works  in  New 
York,  but  lives  in  Brooklyn.  He  has 
been  lecturing  his  wife  on  the  gentle 
art  of  saving,  and  she,  after  deep 
pondering,  advanced  a  really  bright 
idea.  Quite  often  the  husband  was 
not  able  to  get  home  in  time,  for  din- 
ner at  night.  He  told  his  wife  that 
he  would  phone  her  every  day  as  to 
whether  he  could  leave  the  office  or 
not.  Mrs.  Benson  was  of  a  very 
thrifty  disposition  and  the  following 
was  her  solution  of  the  problem: 
"Sam,  if  you  find  that  you  can't  be 
home  for  dinner,  phone  me  at  exactly 
6  o'clock.  If  the  telephone  rings  at 
that  hour  I'll  know  it  is  you  and  that 
you  are  not  coming  for  dinner.  I 
won't  answer  it  and  you'll  get  your 
nickel  back." — Chicago  News. 


CHECKING  OUT  THE  SLLYER. 


Here  is  a  ray  of  hope  for  those 
timid  diners  who  dreaded  trying  to 
guess  what  all  the  silver  implements 
of  attack  were  for  and  who  would 
rather  have  broken  all  ten  command- 
ments than  meet  a  hostess'  eye  after 
picking  up  the  wrong  spoon  or  fork. 
Dame  Grundy  is  said  to  have  decreed 
that  only  the  linen  and  china  shall 
be  on  the  table  when  the  diners  are 
seated.  The  silver  is  to  be  brought 
in  and  handed  to  the  guest  with  each 
course. — Selected. 


TO    CLEAN    ALUMINUM  PERCO- 
LATOR. 


To  the  Editor:  How  can  I  clean 
the  interior  of  an  aluminum  perco- 
lator, which  is  badly  discolored? — 
Mrs.  J.  E.  H. 

Use  bon  ami.  If  this  is  not  effect- 
ive, try  steel  wool,  which  can  be  pur- 
chased in  ten  and  fifteen  cent  pack- 


blazins-away-in-cost-oefence! 

COST  DEFENCE 

Home  defence — a  cost  defence  that  will  continue  to  operate 
as  during  the  war,  is  what  our  Government  wishes  to  en- 
courage lest  we  forget  the  lesson  of  profitable  thrift  that  the 
necessity  enforced. 

-pBaaa  B  IPJJsui  noA.  laamoai  aq;  joajja  ojui  saog  Suiabs  b  i^q.tt 
aapisuoa  'taaiqoid  pni  aq;  paipBUB  XpBajjB  ;oa  8ABq  no£  ji 
naught.  Kerosene  is  your  fuel  with  the  result  concentrated  in  a  clean 
gas  of  the  highest  degree.  Nothing  has  been  lost;  you  burn  all  that  is  in 
the  oil,  even  its  odor.  The  Burner  can  be  installed  in  any  stove  without 
any  changes — no  plumber  needed.  Your  dealings  are  with  the  manufac- 
turers and  sole  owners  at  the  home  office,  backed  by  a  written  guarantee. 

A  circular  dealing  with  the  fuel  problem  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  overcome,  will  be  sent  upon  request — a  postcard  will  do. 

BURNER  AND  VALVE 
Mailed  Anywhere  $6.50 

THE  YALVE  IS  A  HEAYY  COMBINATION 
NEEDLE  YALYE  AND  DRAIN— TWO  IN  ONE. 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO. 

310  South  Hill  St,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


COUNTY  AGENTS  WANTED 


Rid  Your  Household  of  the  Ant—Use 

KE  HOGG  S  ANT  PASTE 

MAKES    JaNTS  DISAPPEAR 

Unanimously  selected 

by  the 
League  of  Housewives 

as  the 
Household  Sentinel" 


AT  ALL  DRUGGISTS 


Look  for 
the  sign 


The  Red  Crown  sign  signals  satisfaction.  It  stands 
for  straight-distilled,  all-refinery  gasoline — high 
quality — every  drop!  Look  for  the  Red  Crown 
sign  before  you  fill. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


Gasoline 
Quality 


America's 
Pioneer 
D»g  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
tas  Author  £ 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


ages.  Care  should  be  taken,  how- 
ever, not  to  rub  it  across  the  grain 
of  a  polished  surface,  but  use  a  cir- 
cular or  rotary  motion,  and  you  will 
find  your  percolator  like  new. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

iaa  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
housands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
Did  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
imall  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing.  Its  enclosed  motor  | 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ing System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil.  pre-  , 
venting  wear  and  enabling  the)  ( 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze.  _ 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  eaoh  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks. 
Water  Supptj    Good*    and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO,  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 
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Market  Comment 


1.000,000  Sheep  Drowned  in  Argentina. 

Floods  in  Argentina  have  caused 
the  loss  by  drowning  of  1,000  000 
sheep  and  100.000  cattle.  Such  a  loss 
this  year  is  keenly  felt. 

fanned  fruit  Marked  Up. 

Canned  fruit  prices  have  risen  from 
25  to  40  per  cent  above  the  opening 
prices  in  1918  as  announced  bv  the 
California  Packing  Corporation." 
Liverqiore  Lambs  Bring  $12. 

A  record  price  for  spring  lambs  un- 
der six  months  old  was  set  this  month 
wlicn  1,500  lambs  from  Livermore  av- 
eraged $12  a  head  in  Oakland. 
Alameda  Tears,  $80. 

Alameda  county  members  of  the 
Pear  Growers'  Association  are  receiv- 
ing $80  a  ton  for  their  fruit.  Most 
non-members  are  selling  at  $75.  The 
differential  exists  because  Alameda 
pears  ripen  so  quickly  in  the  canner"s 
hands. 

A  Peach  of  a  Crop. 

With  an  average  of  3  cents  a  pound 
higher  for  dried  peaches  this  season 
and  a  crop  of  40,000  tons  twice  last 
season's  crop,  peach  growers  will  re- 
ceive more  than  $7,000,000  above  the 
total  of  the  1918  crop. 

Bean  Bags  Advance. 

Prices  for  large  bean  bags  advanced 
from  15  to  16  cents  this  week,  and 
the  small  bags  from  12hi  to  18%. 
Oalcuttas  on  the  spot  are  quoted  at 
14  cents  and  higher  prices  are  being 
asked  for  later  delivery. 

Guarantee  Wheat  Price  $2.30. 

The  guarantee  wheat  price  has  been 
raised  to  $2.30  per  bushel  at  Galves- 
ton and  New  Orleans  by  President 
Wilson.  No  wheat  or  wheat  flour  may 
be  imported  or  exported  after  July  1 
except  under  limitations  to  be  fixed 
by  Wheat  Administrator  Julius 
Barnes. 

State's  Prune  Crop  Sold. 

The  bulk  basis  of  13.56  cents  per 
pound  for  prunes  to  Association 
members  will  bring  to  the  members 
approximately  $25,000,000.  The  or- 
ganisation controls  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  State's  prune  output.  The  en- 
tire yield  is  estimated  at  230,000,000 
pounds  and  is  practically  disposed  of. 

Citrus  Growers'  Plan  Box  Factory. 

Options  have  been  closed  by  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Co.  to  pur- 
chase 41,414  acres  of  timber  land  in 
Lassen  county,  where  they  will  erect 
a  box  factory.  The  total  investment 
will  be  $2,800,000.  The  debt  will  be 
financed  by  an  assessment  of  2  cents 
on  each  packed  box  of  oranges  for 
some  years. 

Farmers'  Hog  Sale  Brings  $21. 

The  top  price  of  $21  per  hundred 
for  hogs  in  California  outside  of 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
markets,  was  reached  at  the  farmers' 
auction  sale  in  Bakersfield  last  Sat- 
urday. Previous  to  that  Hanford  had 
reached  its  record  of  $20.05  in  the 
same  week. 

Uatsonville  Apple  Crop  100  Pet  Cent 
"The  apple  crop  here  is  still  very 
close  to  100  per  cent — at  any  rate  it 
is  estimated  about  10  per  cent  greater 
than  last  season,"  says  Carrol  J. 
Rodgers,  grower  and  packer.  The  or- 
chard run  price  being  paid  at  present 
is  about  $40  per  ton,  some  higher  sales 
being  reported,  but  very  few  apples 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  growers 
for  sale. 

Bnmper  Crop  of  High-Priced  Melons. 

Tulare  county  growers  experiment- 
ing with  cantaloupes  are  having  fine 
success.  Manager  Kuhn  of  the  Tulare 
County  Cantaloupe  Association,  says 
that  intensively  cultivated  fields  will 
produce  400  crates  to  the  acre,  which 
at  $5  »er  crate  gross,  means  an  in- 
come #>f  $1200  an  acre.  Because  of 
the  immediate  success  this  season  of- 
ficials estimate  a  planting  of  2,000 
acres  next  season.  The  Ripon  section 
figures  $S  a  crate  net  to  the  grower. 
In  this  district  cantaloupe  cutters 
are  scaroe  and  are  being  paid  $5  a 
day  and  board. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Flgrorea   Gives   Are   Independent   and  Reliable, 
Prices  Quoted  a*  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  July  28,  1919. 
WHEAT. 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  local  wheat 
market,  its  strength  being  based  principally 
upon  the  firmness  of  the  eastern  markets. 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.   2   :   2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft   2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora.  No.  1   2.16 

do.  No.  2   '   2.13 

do.  No.  3    2.09 

Rccltaned,  per  ctl. — 

California   $3.67%  03.75 

Early  Baart   $4.15®  4.20 

BARLEY. 

Prices  of  this  grain  have  been  marked  up 
again  this  week.  Buying  is  mostly  specula- 
tive and  for  shipping  account,  the  local  de- 
mand showing  but  litUc  increase. 

Feed   53.15  @3.20 

Shipping   13.15®  3.26 

OATS. 

While  there  is  not  a  large  demand  for 
oats,  the  continued  advance  in  the  price  of 
barley  increased  the  price  of  red  feed  20  to 
25  cents  this  week. 

Red  feed,  per  clt  $2.90@3.00 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 

CORN. 

Id  the  absence  of  any  particular  demand, 
the  price  of  California  corn  remains  the  same. 
No  good  Egyptian  is  offered  and  the  limited 
supply  of  milo  is  poor  and  attracts  no  attrac- 
tion. 

California   $3.30(33.50' 

Egyptian,  choice  Nominal 

Milo   Nominal 


HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1886  tons  compared  with  2141  the  previous 
week.  Some  difficulty  is  already  noted  in 
obtaining  cars,  which  indicates  that  a  short- 
age of  rail  equipment  may  have  quite  an  ef- 
fect upon  the  future  market.  The  demand 
has  been  fair  with  the  result  that  receipts 
have  moved  readily.  ThiB  is  particularly  true 
of  wheat  hay,  most  of  the  arrivals  of  which 
have  been  of  No.  1  quality.  Choice  Quality 
Red  oat  hay  is  coming  in  quite  freely.  Some 
sales  of  round  lots  of  alfalfa  have  been  made 
in  the  country,  which  market  has  taken  on 
considerable  strength  and  is  quoted  higher,  j 
Wild  oat  and  barley  hay  have  both  been  i 
marked  up  also  from  a  dollar  to  two  doUars 
a  ton. 

No.  1  Wheat,  per  ton  $15.00  @  17.00 

Ho.  2  Wheat,  per  ton  12.00®14.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat, per  ton  15.00  @  17.00  ' 

Wild  Oat.  per  ton   10.00 @  13.00 

Barley  Hay.  per  ton   12.00®  15.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton   14.00®  18.00 

do,  new,  1st  cutting  | 

Stock  Hay,  per  ton    9.00®  11.00  i 

Barley  Straw,  per  bale  60®    .80  ' 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  market  on  feedstuffs  is  very  firm  as  a 
result  of  increased  demand  now  that  green  j 
feed  is  becoming  scarce.  Quotations  have  been 
advanced  on  practically  all  offerings  except 
alfalfa,  cocoanut  and  oil  cake  meal,  the 
sharpest  increase  being  on  rolled  oats,  which 
had  been  quoted  $50  to  $58  and  is  now  $60 
to  $61. 

Bran   Not  being  marketed 

Shorts   Not  being  marketed 

Cracked  corn   73.00  ©74.00 

Rolled    barley   63.00®  64.00  ' 

Rolled  oats    60.00®  61.00  ' 

Alfalfa  meal   33.00®  36.00  j 

Cocoanut   meal    48.00 

Oil  cake  meal   71.00®  72.00 

Millmix   .   58.00 @ 60.00  1 

MiUrun    44.00@46.00 


POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
The  supply  of  potatoes  and  onions  exceed 
the  demand:  shipping  is  light  and  the  mar- 
ket on  the  street  is  weak,  with  a  result  that 
prices  have  been  revised  downward  of  cer- 
tain items  of  stock.  In  green  vegetables, 
string  beans  have  developed  weakness,  the 
demand  being  light  and  the  supply  very 
heavy,  causing  prices  to  drop  to  3  and  4 
cents.  SmaU  boxes  of  hothouse  cucumbers 
are  not  arriving  any  more  and  the  larger 
boxes  are  quoted  at  75  cents  to  $1.  Egg- 
plant is  lower  than  a  weeg  ago.  and  green 
corn  has  dropped  from  $3.50  to  $4  to  $2.60 
to  83.50. 

String    beans   3®  4c 

Peas    5  @  7c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.50®  1.76 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box   $1,60  4*2.00 

Cueumliers.    hothouse   75c®  $1.00 

do,  Los  Angeles    50®  75c 

do.  Bay  $1.00®1.25 

Eggplant,    box   $1.00®  1.25 

Lettuce,  per  crate   75c  ®  $1.25 

Celery,   crate   Nominal 

Tomatoes.  River,  per  large  box.  .$3 .00® 3. 50 

do.    Merced   $1.00®  1.26 

Sprouts   Nominal 

Summer  squash,  lugs   75@$1.00 

do,  Alameda   $1.00 c« 1.25 

Green  Corn,  Alameda,  sack   .  . .  .$2.50®  3.50 
Potatoes- 
Oregon    2.25®2.50 

Idaho    2.00®2.S5 

Garnets,  new  on  street   $2.40® 2. 75 

Other  new  on  street   $2.25® 2.60 

Sweets,  new.  lb  6®  7c 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Australian  Browns  Nominal 

Onions,  new  red   $3.50® 4.00 

Yellow   $2.00®  2.50 

Green  Alameda   $1.60®  1.76 

Garlic   16®  18c 

BEANS. 

The  demand  for  blackeyes  continued  this 
week  and  the  price  has  advanced  another  26 
cents.  In  other  respects  the  market  was 
quiet  and  quotations  remain  unchanged.  The 
bean  men  are  anxiously  watching  the  bean  bag 
market,  which  is  showing  unusual  strength. 

Bayos.  per  cti  $5.W«t«.10 

Blackeyes   $4.76®  6.00 

Cranberry  beans    6.76®  6.00 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)   $9.00 

links   $5. 50®  6.76 

Mexican  Reds    4.60®  5.00 

Tepary    beans    2.60®  2.75 

Garbanzos   11.75®  12.00 

Large  whites   4  $5.85®  6.00 

Small  whites    6,75®6.90 

POULTRY. 

The  general  market  is  steady,  wit  re- 
ceipts about  equal  to  te  demand,  except  pos- 
sibly on  hens.  Offerings  of  extra  colored 
hens  are  rather  light  and  the  demand  suffi- 
ciently great  to  cause  an  advance  in  their 
quotation.    The  rest  of  the  list  ie  unchanged. 

Turkeys,  live,  young  spring,  lb  Nominal 

Broilers.  1%  lbs.  and  under  33®  34c 

do.  1  '..  to      lbs  32® 34c 

Fryers,  2  to  3  lbs  34  to  36c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  colored  32®  34c 

do.  Leghorn  28®  32c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  an  over)   40  to  43c 

Old  roosters,  colored  per  lb  22  0  23c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  22®  23c 

do,  old.   per  lb  22®  23c 

Squabs,   per  lb   48®  50c 

Ducks,  young   26®  28c 

do.  old.  per  lb  25c 

Belgian  hares   14®  16c 

Jack  rabbits   $3.00®  3.60 

BUTTER. 

The  butler  market  has  been  firm  and  active 
in  the  past  week,  with  quotations  showing 
an  advance  of  2  cents,  this  price  today  reach- 
ing the  highest  peak  for  some  little  time. 
Government  orders,  together  with  some  out- 
side demand  is  causing  a  temporary  shortage 
of  the  finer  grades.  Some  butter  has  been 
extracted  from  storage  to  meet  the  local  de- 
mand.   Undergrades  are  plentiful. 

Th.    Fri.    Sat.    M.    Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   63  V,  53%  53%  54%  55      55  Vi 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  I'nclflr  Rural  Tress  by  J.  L.  Nagle.) 
Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  21,  1919.      j  the   above  varieties   from   the  Imperial  and 
The  general  high  level  of  the  past  week  in  •  CoacheUa  VaUeys  will  be  finished  this  week, 
practically   all   markets   remained   unchanged  •  al,d   though   the   last  cars  wUl  undoubtedly 
over  the  week  previous,  though  the  prices  on  I  '  ome  10  competition  with  early  shipments  from 
llartletts  declined,  due  to  a  freer  movement    lne  San  J°aq"'n  Valley,  we  estimate,  that  the 


artlctts  declined,  due  to  a  freer  movement 
of  the  stock  and  under  heavier  offerings. 
Prices,  however,  were  in  all  instances  very 
satisfactory  and  indications  are  that  though 
there  wUl  be  this  week  and  part  of  next  a 
somewhat  lower  market  on  pears  on  account 
ot  the  very  heavy  receipts  anticipated,  we  do 
not  look  for  any  noticeable  slump  on  ac- 
count of  the  unusual  demand  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  export.  This  last  factor  will  un- 
questionably stimulate  seaboard  markets. 

The  shipments  and  receipts  of  plums  are 
much  lighter  than  the  week  previous  and  will 
be  considerably  less  from  now  on,  the  mar- 
ket on  blue  varieties  showing  a  sharp  ad- 
vance, and  we  look  for  a  high  level  to  be 
maintained  for  the  next  three  or  four  weeks. 

Owing  to  a  falling  off  of  shipments  of 
peaches  from  Southern  states  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  keen  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
consumers  for  fruit  for  canning.  California 
peaches  of  all  varieties  advanced  generally 
in  all  markets,  and  we  predict  that  the  Cali- 
fornia peach  crop  now  rolling  and  to  be  har- 
vested within  the  next  three  weeks,  will  be 
disposed  of  to  good  advantage. 

On  account  of  the  unusual  quality,  size,  and 
color  of  the  Malaga  grapes  that  hare  been 
forwarded  and  sold  to  date,  the  demand  far 
exceeds  the  supply  and  though  shipments  ot 


prices  received  will  be  the  highest  recorded 
in  the  history  of  the  State.  Inquiries  arc  al- 
ready numerous  and  active  for  Tokays, 
which,  however,  will  not  be  ready  before 
thirty  days,  but  there  is  no  question  that  a 
strong  market  on  table  grapes  of  good  qual- 
ity and  sound  arrivals  will  lie  maintained 
throughout  the  season. 
Averages  for  the  week: 
NEW  YORK — Bartlett  Pears.  $5.13;  Wild- 
ers  H-B.  92.96:  Malaga  Grapes.  $4.18: 
Thompson  Seedless.  $3.78;  Hale  Peaches,  77c; 
St.  Johns.  85c:  Climax  Plums.  $1.70;  Santa 
Rosa.  $1.82;  Burbank.  $1.58;  Tragedy.  $1.82; 
Botan.  $1.40;  Wickson.  $2.40:  Kelsey.  $3.30. 

CHICAGO — Bartlett  Pears,  $4.80:  Triumph 
Peaches.  $1.16;  Hales.  $1.09;  St.  John.  $1.91; 
Crawford,  $1.65;  Malaga  Grapes,  $4.06; 
Thompson  Seedless.  $4.60;  Tragedy  Plums, 
$2.19;  Burbank.  $2.30;  Climax.  $2.09;  Santa 
Rosa.  $2.42:  Calif.  Blue.  $2.06;  Botan,  M.87; 
Wickson.  $2.51. 

BOSTON — Bartlett  Pears.  $5.38;  Comets 
H-B.  $2.60;  Wilder  H-B.  $3.05;  Triumph 
Peaches,  77c;  Hales.  79c:  St.  Johns.  99c: 
Malaga  Grapes.  $4.63.  Thompson  Seedless. 
$3.10;  Santa  Rosa  Plums.  $1.98;  Climax, 
$1.48;  Tragedy.  $1.84;  Calif.  Blue.  $1.80; 
Burbank.  $1.43:  Wickson,  $2.81:  Formosa. 
$2.60;   Abundance.  $1.36. 


Prime  firsts  51  %  51%  53      63%  68  Vi  53% 

Firsts   48%  48%  48%  51%  61%  51% 

EGGS. 

Monday  the  egg-market  showed  an  advance 
of  a  cent  over  Saturday's  auotatioa.  under 
te  influence  of  ligrt  supplies,  several  carloads 
aving  been  sipped  East  during  te  previous 
week  and  prouction  aving"  roppo  off.  Tuet- 
ay  te  market  seemed  bare  of  supplies  and 
it  looked  as  if  the  shortage  might  be  con- 
tinued, bo  there  was  active  bidding,  bringt1 
the  price  up  2%  cents.  Today  the  dem* 
eased  off  on  increased  supply  and  the  nit' 
receded  a  cent. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  W 

Extras   48      47%  48      49      62  51 

Firsts   44%  47 14  49  48 

Ex.  pullets  43      42      42%  43%  46   /  44 

CHEESE. 

The  local  supply  of  cheese  was  greatly, 
augmented  with  the  arrival  of  352.600  pounds 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  this  being  the  larg- 
est day's  receipts  in  a  year  or  more.  Of  this 
amount  the  greater  part  was  Oregon  rhrrssjj 
to  be  exact.  208.000  pounds.  The  other 
53.700  pounds  were  made  up  of  different  va- 
rieties. The  California  product,  in  which  the 
trade  is  especially  interested,  continues  fl 
short  supply,  with  prices  firm. 
Fancy  California,  flats,  per  lb  30 Me 

do.  Firsts   28  %  c 

California  Y.  A  32  %e 

Oregon  Y.  A  33c  - 

Oregon  Triplets   .'12  V,  e 

Monterey  cheese   22V4®24e 

FRESH  FRUTTS. 
Trading  on  the  fruit  market  continues  quite 
active,  with  but  few  changes  in  prices.  Plums 
are  a  little  cheaper  on  the  strength  of  in- 
creased supplies,  but  peaches  and  figs  are 
higher.  Royal  Anne  and  white  cherries  are 
entirely  gone,  the  only  offerings  of  this  fruit 
being  a  limited  amount  of  blacks.  Turlock 
melons  are  coming  in  to  take  the  place  of 
Merced  and  Imperial  arrivals. 

California  apples   $3.00®  4  00 

Northwest   atwiles    3.00® +.00: 

do.  New  Red  Astrakhan,  lugs.  .7fie®$-1  .26 

do.  California,  boxes   $1.60  (i  2.00 

Peaches   40  ®  85c 

Apricots    $1.50®  1.76 

Plums    $1.00®  1.26 

Figs   60®  65c 

Strawberries,  chest   $11.00®  14  00 

Raspberries    5 12.00®  16.00 

Loganberries    $8.00®  10.00 

Blackberries    SS.00  >n  1  2.00 

Currants,  chest   10.00®  13  00 

Cherries — 

Black,  bulk   15  ft  18c' 

Cantaloupe,  Standards  $2. 50®. 1.00 

do.  Ponies  2.00®  2.601 

do.    flats    1.00®  1. 29 

Watermelon,  lb  2®2Ko] 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Citrus  fruits  remain  about  the  same,  bothj 
in  supply  and  demand,  with  no  change  iai 
prices. 

Oranges,  Valencia   $3.50®  5.26  j 

Lemons,    fancy   $7.00<?<  7.501 

do.  choice    6.00®  7.00] 

do.   standard    5  00®i!.001 

Lemonettes    4.00*if>00j 

Grapefruit    3.60  &  4. 26  < 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  market  is  strong,  with  a  heavy  demand] 
for  dried  fruits,  notwithstanding  the  highj 
prices.  Peaches  are  in  particularly  strong 
call.  Prices  have  been  announced  for  the) 
1919  peach  crop  by  the  California  Peadm 
Growers,  Inc..  for  domestic  and  foreign  traded 
September.  October  and  November  shipni-nl.J 
sellers'  opUon;  guaranteed  against  decline  un-1 
til  January  1,  1920,  as  follows:  Apples  and! 
pears  have  been  marked  up  %  to  1  cent. 

Apples    19%® 20dj 

Pears    10®  21m 

Peaches   16%fil8c1 

Apricots    23®  20m 

Prunes    13®  16m 

Figs,   Adriatic   14  («  isc 

do,  Calimyrna   16®  20m 

RICE. 

An  upward  price  tendency  is  shown  in  thm 
rice  market,  attributed  to  increased  export! 
demands  accompanied  by  steady  shipments  ofl 
comparatively  small  amounts  for  home  canM 
sumption.  The  1918  crop  of  California  rieoj 
is  practically  exhausted. 

HONEY. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  honey  situam 
lion,  receipts  of  new  crop  being  light  as  yam 
and  prices  firm.  AU  indications  point  to  m 
heavy  production  this  year.  No  new  comM 
honey  has  arrived,  but  it  is  expected  to  Pffl 
in  an  appearance  within  the  next  two  weeks! 

Water-white  orange  blossom  

White    to    water-white   sage    (subject    to  i 

production)  18m 

Light  Amber  Mountain  (Sagc-BuckwheaL)  I  %M 

Light  Amber  Alfalfa   11®1^| 

WOOL. 

The  tendency  of  the  wool  market  is  slrongjH 
upward.  European  countries  are  desperate^H 
In  need  of  clothing  of  all  grades,  and  j^H 
eager  bidders  lor  wool  supplies,  especially  oB 
the  cheaper  kinds,  thus  narrowing  the  spicaM 
between  fine  and  coarse  wools.  The  suotsJH 
turns  below  are  furnished  by  a  large  woojB 
buying  firm  in  San  Francisco. 

Mendocino   30® 35c  m 

Humboldt    -low 

Sacramento  Valley   20®25e  1 

San  Joaquin   18® Stic  ■ 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  shows  a  strong  tone.  a|^| 
prices  on  both  packers'  and  country  hides  anH 
steadily  advancing. 

No.  1  wet  suit  kip.  15  to  30  lbs.  SBc:  M 
2.  do.  37c;  No.  1  wet  salt  calf,  trimmed.  TOofl 
do.  untrimmed.  (15c:  No.  2  calf,  2c  lb.  leaaS 

Wet    salted    horse  hides — No.     1  lafgaf^ 
skinned  I"  hni.i.  f.  <n  10.  do.  mediant.  $4© 
do,  small.  $1®3.50:  No.  1  colts.  &0c£i  $1. 
FELTS. 

Pelts — Long  wool,  9  to  12  months'  grow 
$2.60  up;  medium,  tl  to  9  months.  $1.50 
2.50:  abort,  3    to  6    months.    80c  C$1  50$ 
shearlings,   good.    1   to  3  months.   26 ©71" 
do,   shaved   or  damaged.   20c;   lambs,  1 
long  wool.  $1.26  up;  lambs,   small,  25c 
$1 :  milk  lambs.  5® 25c. 
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LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles.  July  22.  1919. 
BUTTER. 

Butter  advances  another  lc  since  reported 
1st  week.  However,  the  demand  continues 
»  be  good  Receipts  are  much  lighter  than  a 
reek  ago.  and  for  the  week.  337,800  lbs. 

California  extra  creamery   57c 

do,  prime  first  55c 

do.  first   54  c 

EGG3. 

I'ullet  eggs  advanced  lc  since  last  week's  re- 
port. Other  prices  remain  unchanged  and 
selling  fairly.  Receipts  lighter;  for  the  week, 
927  cases. 

Fr<'«h  ranch,  extra   51c 

i>  •  do,  case '  count   50c 

■  do,  pullets   46c 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  show  an  advance  of  lc  while 
Friers  declined  2c  since  quoted  a  week  ago. 
Receipts  reported  to  be  very  good  and  the 
demand  holding  up  fair. 

Broili  rs, '1  to  1%  lbs  25c 

Broilers.  1%  to  1%  lbs  29c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  30c 

Roosters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  ....30c 

Sta^s  and  old  roosters,  per  lb   I6e 

Turkeys  "  34®  40c 

Hens    24®  30c 

Ducks  23®  26c 

Geese   25c 

FRUITS. 

Iii'i-ries  reported  to  be  very  dull.  Peaches 
now  listed  and  selling  for  4c  and  5c  the  lb. 
Plums  on  the  market  and  meeting  with  good 
\kk  Apples  also  appearing  on  this  market 
and  the  demand  for  them  is  very  good. 
Cherries  not  quoted  because  they  are  about 
off  tlie  market  for  this  season.  Apples,  new 
crop  selling  at  5c  and  6c.  All  fruits  in  very 
good  demand.  • 
We  quote  from  growers: 

Apricots,   lb  5  @  7c 

Peaches    4®  5c 

Strawberries — 

30  basket  crates,  fancy  $4.25® 4.50 

Poor  to  choice    3.75 @4. 00 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes    3.75  ®  4.00 

Raspberries,  case  30  boxes  ....  3.50® 3.75 
Loganberries,  case,  30  boxes  ....  3.25  Cri  3.50 

Plums,   Santa  Rosa   6®  7c 

do.    Tragedy    6®  7c 

ilo,   Satsuma,  lb  6c 

ilo.  Bnrbank.  lb  5  ®  6c 

do.  Sugar,  lb  6®  7c 

do,  Mectarincs,  lb  7®8c 

Applos.  White  and  Red  Astrakhan,  lb.  5 @ 6c 

Grapes.  Thompson's  Seedless,  lb  9®  10c 

ilo.    Malaga,    lb  8  @  14c 


VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes  and  onions,  dull  and  lower.  Beans 
also  lower  and  dull.  Corn  sharply  lower,  but 
demand  is  good.  Green  peppers  now  coming 
in  quite  freely,  and  lower.  Tomatoes  selling 
well.  Casabas  now  on  the  market  and  selling 
well.  All  melons  reported  to  be  good  sale. 
Receipts  continue  good. 

Potatoes,  new.  per  cwt  S2.00®2.25 

Onions.  New  Red.  per  cwt  52.65  fo! 2.75 

do.  Stockton  yellows,  per  cwt.  $2.65® 2.75 

White  silver  wax.  cwt  $2.75@2.80 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  75c@1.00 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   75c@1.25 

Summer  squash,  lug  35®  40c 

Peas,  per  lb  8®  10c 

Kentucky   Wonders   3®  4c 

String  BBeans.  wax   3®  4c 

do.    Green   2®  3c 

Tomatoes.  lug  box   $1.50®  1.75 

Cucumbers,    local,   lug  box   15 @ 25c 

Lima  Beans,  local,  lb  10®  12c 

Cantaloupes,  shipped  in.  Stand.  &  Pony 

crates   $1. 50  @  1.75 

do.  home-grown,  pony  crate   ..$1.75® 2.00 

Watermelons.  100  lbs  1.00®  1.25 

l>ttuce.  crate   70®  90c 

Corn,  lug  box   35® 40c 

Peppers.   Bell,   lb  15®  18c 

do.  Chile,  lb   7®  8c 

Casabas.   lb  2®2%c 

DRIED   CHILE  PEPPERS, 

This  market  is  reported  to  be  very  dull. 
I  California   12®  14c 

do,  Mexican   20®  22c 

BEANS. 

There  is  little  doing  in  this  market.  All 
prices  firm  and  unchanged  since  last  week's 
report. 

Limas,  per  cwt.  $8  00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   6.25 

Pink,  per  cwt   6  5(1 

Small  white    6  25 

Blackeyes.   per  cwt  $3.75®4.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt  $2.00  « 2.60 

HAY. 

Prices  are  higher  in  this  market  since  last 
week.  Demand  i6  fairly  good  for  all  choice 
offerings,  while  receipts  are  somewhat  light. 

We  uuote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angela- 

Barley  hay.  per  ton   $18.50®21.50 

Oat  hay,   per  ton   $21.50®  23.50 

Alfalfa.  Northern,  per  ton  ...  .$20.00 @21.0o 

Alfalfa,  local,   per  ton   $21.00®  23.00 

Straw,  per  ton    9 @  10.00 

ALFALFA. 

The  following  quotations  on  Alfalfa  Hay. 
f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles,  are  furnished  by  the 
Alfalfa  Growers  of  California,  Inc.,  525  Cen- 
tral Bldg. 

No.  1  Dairy   $26.00®  27.00 

Standard    Dairy   $23.00®  24.00 

Standard  Alfalfa   $21.00® 23.00 

Stock   Alfalfa   $12.00®  17.00 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  July  ':.%  1919. 

CATTLE — There  is  a  wider  spread  in  the 
cattle  market  than  has  existed  for  some  time 
•due  to  a  stronger  demand  for  prime  steers 
"•nd  a  heavier  glut  of  the  poorer  grades  of 
caul'  to  save  high-priced  feeds. 
Steers — 

Grass  Steers.  No.  1,  weighing  950 

1100    lbs  10®  10 ',4  c 

Grass  Steers,  No.  1,  weighing  1100 

®1300   lbs  9y2@10c 

Grass   Steers,   thin   6®  7c 

Grass  Cows  &  Heifers,  No.  1  ....8®  8%c 
Grass  Cows  &  Heifers,  2nd  qual.  6%®  7YiC 
Grass  Cows  and  Heifers,  thin   ....  4®  5]/ic 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good  4%@  5%c 

"[do,   fair    4@  4%c 

Kdo.  thin   3®  3%c 

Calves,  light  weight   12%®  13c 

|do,   heavy   10  @llc 

SHEEP — The  sheep  and  lamb  market  is 
strong,  and  although  packers'  quotations  are 
unchanged  some  outside  sales  indicate  the 
pressure  on  buyers  to  pay  advanced  prices  in 
order  to  obtain  supplies. 

f  Lambs,   yearling   10     lb  10  %  c .  . 

Jdo.  milk   .•  13  @13VjC. 

Sheep,  wethers    9  %  @  10c 

Tflo.  ewes    7  ii  @  8e 

HOGS — The   hog  market   is   still  buoyant, 
and  the  late   unprecedented   prices  still  hold, 
except  as  to  the  heavier  weights,  which  have 
sagged  slightly. 
Hoes— 

aaard,  grain-fed.  100  to  150   19  %c 

,    do,  150  to  200   20c 

J    do,  250  to  300   1914  c 

t    do.  300  to  400   18  >/.c 


ners.  $3.00® 4.00 :  bulls.  $5.00@7.50:  calves. 
$9.00®  15.00. 

HOGS — At  new  record;  receipts,  99. 

Prime  mixed.  $22.00®  22.50;  medium, 
$21.00@21.75:  rough  heavies,  $20.25® 21.00; 
pigs,  $19.00(3120.00. 

SHEEP — Weak:  no  receipts. 

Prime  lambs.  $11.50®  12.50;  fair  to  medi- 
um lambs.  $9.00®  10.00;  yearlings,  $6.00  (fc 
8.50;  wethers,  $7.00®  7.50;  ewes.  $6.00® 
7.50. 


Los  Angeles,  July  21,  1919. 

CATTLE — All  prices  remain  the  same  as 
reported  last  week.  It  is  still  very  dull  in 
this  market. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef,  steers,  1000@1100  lbs.  $9.00@10.50 
Prime  cows  and  heifers....  7.50@  8.50 

iOod  cows  and  heifers   7.00®  7.50 

banners    5.00®  5.50 

HOGS— This  market  quoted  higher  since 
ast  week's  report.  Receipts  light.  Demand 
is  only  fair. 

Jtt  cwt.  f .  o.  b.  Los  Angeles : 
Heavy  averag'g  275@350  lbs.  $15.50@16.50 
Heavy  averag-g  225®  275  lbs.  .•.  17.50®  18.00 

ight    1900®  20,00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40 
er  cent. 

SHEEP — All  prices  stationary.  The  mar- 
ket is  steady  and  firm  with  fair  demand. 

Prime  wethers  $  8.50®  9.50 

Prime  ewes   S.00@  8.50 

V'earlings    8.50®  9.50 

*ainhs  12. oO®  13.50 


PORTLAND   LIVE  STOCK. 


EASTERN  LIVE  STOCK. 

Chicago,  July  22.  1919. 
HOGS — Receipts.  1900;  estimated  tomor- 
row, 12.000:  strong  ,  mostly  20c  to  25c 
higher:  some  60c  to  75e  up.  Top,  $23; 
Bulk.  $21. 40® 22. 90:  heavy-weight,  $21.80® 
22.90;  medium- weight.  $21.50®  23;  light 
lightweight.  $21.50® 23;  light  light,  $20.75 
@22.50;  heavy  packing  sows,  smooth.  $21® 
21.75;  packing  sows,  rough.  $20.25®  21;  pigs, 
$20  Si  21. 

CATTLE — Receipts,  21,000;  estimated  to- 
morrow, 13,000;  slow.  Beef  steers,  medium 
and  heavy-weight,  choice  and  prime.  $17® 
18.50;  medium  and  good,  $13.75®  17;  com- 
mon. 10.50®  12.75;  light  weight,  good  and 
choice.  $14.75®  17.75;  common  and  medium, 
$9.75®  14.75.  Butcher  cattle,  heifers,  $7® 
14.50;  cows.  $6.75®  13.50.  Canners  and  cut- 
ters, $5.50®  6.75.  Veal  calves,  light  and 
handy-weight.  $18®  18.75.  Feeder  steers, 
$8.50®  12.50.  Stocker  steers.  $7.50@11.2o. 
Western  range  steers,  $9®  16.50;  cows  and 
hcif3rs,  $8.50@12.75. 

SHEEP  —  Receipts,  22,000:  estimated  to- 
morrow. 20.000;  strong.  Lambs,  84  pounds 
down,  $14.75®  18:  culls  and  common,  $9.76 
@  14.50;  yearling  wethers,  $10.50®  14.  Ewes, 
medium,  good  and  choice,  $7.25® 9.50;  culls 
and  common,  $3®  6.76. 


PAYMENTS  ON  PRUNES  AND 
APRICOTS. 


The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  As- 
sociation pays  about  half  the  value  of 
dried  apricots  as  first  payment — on 
delivery.  First  payments  on  prunes 
amount  to  about  two-thirds  of  possible 
final  returns.  They  are  also  in  a  po- 
sition to  advance  moneys  on  crops  to 
be  harvested. 


Amazing  Results  from  Rural 

Press  Advertising. 

,1  have  hardly  been  able  to 
credit  my  eyes  with  the  number 
of  answers  my  ad  brought  during 
the  first  week.  Although  it  is  too 
early  to  determine  the  final  results, 
I  believe  that  the  entire  35  Duroc 
pigs  will  be  sold  before  the  end  of 
the  month.  The  Rural  Press  cer- 
tainly brings  Big  Results. 

GEO,  L.  HORINE,  Winton. 


WEEKLY    BUTTER  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  pound  (or  Extras. 
Week 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

5 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

2. 

.  .  .  5$.40 

66.19 

50.16 

63.16 

9 

01.00 

50.00 

64.00 

16. 

.  .  .  52.33 

61.70 

50.50 

64.16 

23 

.  .  .  52.50 

55.83 

52.0 

62.16 

30. 

.  .  .  63.00 

44.91 

51.83 

49.00 

6. 

.  .  50.80 

43.58 

49.66 

47.33 

13. 

. . . 5200 

46.80 

48.00 

47.60 

20. 

.  .  51.41 

51.58 

48.00 

53.16 

27. 

.  .  51.30 

53.90 

49.33 

55.00 

6. 

.  .  50.66 

56.16 

50.00 

59.00 

13. 

.  .  51.16 

55.58 

49.50 

58.00 

20. 

.  .  47.83 

54.4 1 

47.00 

56.00 

27. 

.  .46.30 

56.4 1 

43.30 

58.00 

3.  . . 

.  .43.16 

54.23 

42.16 

55.50 

10. 

39  25 

57  16 

39  50 

17. 

40  50 

52  41 

37  16 

54  00 

24. 

40  50 

53  41 

38  16 

54  00 

1 . 

40  83 

53  41 

39  00 

8. 

.  . . rtu.oo 

Cl>  Q1 

54.U0 

15. 

.  .  40 .46 

55.16 

41.00 

58.00 

22. 

.  .  40.33 

57.91 

41 .00 

59.00 

29. 

.  .42.30 

57.91 

39.00 

59.00 

5. 

.  .  43.90 

54.12 

41.58 

57.00 

14. 

.  .44.92 

53.58 

40.58 

57.00 

21.  . 

.  .46.50 

53.16 

41.75 

57.00 

28.  . 

.  .47.42 

52.83 

53.00 

55.00 

5. . 

.  .48.08 

52.37 

46.00 

55.00 

12. 

.  .48.90 

53.13 

47.50 

54.00 

19 .  . 

.  .50.83 

52.71 

48.66 

56.00 

24 .  . 

.  .52.66 

45.16 

31 '.  '. 

.  .52.16 

51.00 

1  7  °. . 

.  .52.16 

50.83 

"l4  ' .' 

.  .51.66 

49.00 

21*  ] 

.  .52.25 

49.58 

28 1  '. 

.  .53.00 

50.00 

4 '.  '. 

.  .53.00 

50.00 

11.  '. 

.  .54.90 

50.33 

18 

.  .57.80 

51.67 

25!  '. 

.  .61.33 

56.17 

2.  . 

.  .64.75 

58.00 

9.  . 

.  .64.50 

59.33 

16.  . 

.  .62.50 

60.00 

23.  . 

.  .61.75 

60.00 

30.  . 

.  .69.50 

59.50 

6. . 

.  .59.60 

58.83 

13.  . 

.  .60.00 

57.00 

20.  . 

.  .61.00 

57.25 

27.  . 

.  .61.60 

58.75 

4.  . 

.  .62.60 

fiCr.OO 

11.  . 

.  .83.00 

60.11) 

18.  . 

.  .63.50 

61.01 

26.  . 

.  .64.60 

62.16 

DRIED   PEACH   PRICES   TO  THE 
TRADE. 


Following  are  the  prices  of  dried 
peaches  for  domestic  and  foreign 
trade  published  by  the  California 
Peach  Growers,  Inc.,  on  July  10. 
These  prices  are  guaranteed  against 
decline  on  the  part  of  the  associa- 
tion until  January  1,  1920: 

On  Yellows:  Standard,  14%  cents; 
Choice,  1514  cents;  Fancy,  I6V2 
cents;  Extra  Fancy  17%  cents;  Slabs, 
HVz  cents.  On  Muirs:  Standard,  15 
cents;  Choice,  15*^  cents;  Fancy, 
17%  cents;  Extra  Fancy,  18%  cents. 
For  "Practically  Peeled"  add  iy2 
cents  a  pound  (any  grade).  Above 
prices  are  all  "bulk  prices." 

For  packing  in  50  pound  or  25  kilos 
boxes  add  1  cent  a  pound. 

For  packing  in  25  pound  or  12% 
k,-los  boxes  add  1%  cents  a  pound. 

For  packing  in  10  pound  boxes  add 
2  cents  a  pound. 

Bakers'  special  "Practically 
Peeled,"  16%  cents  per  pound,  bulk 
basis. 

In  accordance  with  their  policy  to 
eliminate  speculation  they  will  sell, 
at  this  time,  only  a  limited  quantity 
to  any  one  buyer.    (July  10.) 


LOS    ANGELES  TRACTOR 
DEMONSTRATION. 


Secretary  R.  M.  O'Neill,  of  The 
Traction,  Engine,  and  Implement 
Dealers'  Association  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, makes  the  announcement  that 
the  location  for  the  fourth  annual 
demonstration  to  be  held  in  Los  An- 
geles September  16-21  inclusive,  will 
be  on  the  corner  of  Melrose  and 
Crescent  avenues.  The  Field  Com- 
mittee, in  charge  of  securing  the  land, 
have,  through  the  courtesy  of  George 
Allan  Hancock,  been  granted  the  priv- 
ilege of  using  this  tract.  The  loca- 
tion is  easily  accessible,  the  interur- 
ban  car  lines  passing  through  the 
tract. 


WEEKLY   EGO  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

Week           San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Endiug             1918      1919  1918  1919 

Jan.          3         52.80    75.60  48.16  60.50 

9  60.91     69.91  50.66  66.66 

16  05.66     58.70  55  00  62.41 

23  65.66     52.58  58.00  54.66 

30         61.25    48.75  54.00  52.33 

Feb           6  58.50    42.00  51.66  43.00 

13  44.40    40.90  44.83  37.80 

20         44.75    36.41  40.83  39.33 

27   .  .  .42.40    37.40  39.58  33.60 

March      0  36.83    37.58  35.00  37.00 

13  37.91     37.16  38.00  37.00 

20  40.66    38.16  39.63  42.00 

27  39.50    40.41  40.00  42.00 

April         3  38.19    42.41  38.33  45.00 

"         10....  37.58    42.91  36.33  45.00 

17  33.16     45.10  36.83  46.90 

24  40.80    45.00  39.66  46.00 

May         1  41.66    45.00  39.33  44.00 

8   ...40.08    46.50  37.00  42.00 

15  39.16    47.91  39.00  50.00 

22  ...40.50    49.16  39.00  51.00 

29  ...38.66    47.58  37.41  49.00 

June         5  40.80    45.50  38.83  46.00 

14  ...41.00    45.91  33.75  47.0« 

12   .    .48.30    47.60  45.00  51.00 

28  44.32    49.66  39.08  50.00 

Tnlv          5     .  .44.91    43.97  41.75  51.00 

"        12....  48.30    51.00  45.00  51.00 

19  .  .  .47.66    47.66  45.60  51.00 

24.... 47.91      ....  45.16  .... 

31.... 48.83      ....  46.56  .... 

August  7.... 49.50      ....  46.58  .... 

14  52.08    48.00   

21  56.33      ....  50.17   

28.... 59.20     ....  £3™  •••• 

Sept.      4....  62.40     ....  56.33  I... 

11.... 63.70      ....  58.67  .... 

18.... 61.30      ....  59.00  .... 

25  60.17    55.67   

Oct        2  65.42    59.75   

"         9   .   .65.08      ....  60.00  .... 

16.... 71.30      ....  62.66  .... 

•'        23.... 78.88      ....  70.33  .... 

30.... 86.41     ....  79.33  .... 

Nov.       6  87.90    78.90   

»       13.... 86.00      ....  78.06  .... 

20.... 77.25      ....  72.00  .... 

27  79.80    72.33   

Dec.       4.... 82.00     ....  73.00  .... 

"        11  ...82.08    74.33   

"       18.... 79.65     ....  72.33  .... 

26 .  .  ..82.00    71.66   

Horticultural  Commissioner,  was  a 
move  that  will  he  appreciated  by  the 
growers.  It  was  urged  on  the  Board 
by  Mr.  Smith  on  results  already  ob- 
tained. Mr.  Brock  is  a  trained  ento- 
mologist and  is  very  keen  on  the  new- 
work  entrusted  to  him.  Money  spent 
by  a  fruit  county  for  the  advancement 
of  horticulture  is  a  benefit  to  the 
whole  county  and  the  Ventura  county 
move  looks  like  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory.  3c.  per  word  each  iaeue 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Fran  sisco.  

FOR  SALE — Ventura  Bean  Thresher,  Junior 
Ho.  2.  Equipped  with  ten-horse-power  ga* 
engine.  New  last  season.  Used  only  very 
short  time.  Best  of  condition.  One  thousand 
dollars  takes  it.  Phillips  &  Johnson,  Box  93. 
Mendota,  Calif.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe  Works, 
304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco.  

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  weU  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa.  California. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg..  Stockton.  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.  Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents. , 

CORN  HARVESTER — One-man,  one-korse. 
one-row,  self-gathering.  Equal  to  a  corn 
binder.  Sold  to  farmers  for  twenty-three 
years.  Only  $26,  with  fodder  binder.  Free 
catalogue  Bhowing  pictures  of  harvester.  Pro- 
cess Corn  Harvester  Co.,  Salina,  Kan. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cata- 
logue from  Co-operative  League.  Commercial 
street,  San  Francisco. 


CROLEV'S    BALANCED   HOG  FEUD — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


BEES  FOR  SALE — Golden  Italians  in  pat- 
ent hives.    John  G.  Mee.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 


Student  workers  in  the  canneries  of 
Santa  Clara  Valley  last  year  made 
from  $20  to  $25  a  week— both  boys  and 
girls.  They  haled  from  both  Universi- 
ties, from  the  San  Jose  State  Normal 
and  from  the  High  Schools.  Their 
services  will  be  again  in  strong  de- 
mand this  year.  Thousands  of  extra 
workers  will  be  needed  by  the  new  and 
the  enlarged  canneries  and  packing 
houses  this  season,  as  well  as  in  the 
orchards  and  vineyards. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


The  appropriation  by  the  Ventura 
County  Board  of  Supervisors  for  es- 
tablishing an  Insectary  in  their  county 
on  the  recommendations  of  H.  S. 
Smith  and  A.  A  Brock,  the  County 


$16,000.00 — 80  acres  in  Honey  Lake  Valley. 
Lassen  county.  All  under  cultivation.  Alfal- 
fa seed,  hay,  and  grain:  under  good  irriga- 
tion system.  Good  improvements.  2  miles 
from  postoffice  and  bank.  School.  1%  mile: 
high  school,  15  miles;  S.  P.  depot,  3  miles. 
Daily  trains.  A  good  buy.  Cash  only.  Have 
other  business  prospects.  Write  to  Box  280, 
Standiah,  Lassen  Co.,   Cal.  £ 

FOB  SALE  BY  OWNER — 18  acres  improved, 
about  6  miles  south  of  Williams,  11  miles 
southwest  of  Colusa,  county  seat  *t  Colusa 
Co,  near  State  Highway.  Alfalfa.  Abundance 
of  water  for  irrigation.  Ideal  poultry  and 
dairy  ranch.  Address  C.  A.  Hanson,  Williams, 
Cal.  

FOR  SALE — My  Equity  of  *370«  in  40 
acres  alfalfa  land.  5  miles  from  Manteca. 
Address  Wm.  Robertson,  860  Fulton  St..  San 
Fraaolsco.  

WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE — Improved  ranch 
in  Tulare  county  for  stock  ranch  in  northern 
California.  Address  154  So.  C  St..  Tulare. 
Cal. 
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'  Chain ' 


Going  or  coming — car- 
rying any  one  of  the  hun- 
dred and  odd  things  you 
have  to  carry,  how  much  it  means  to  you  in 
time  saved,  alone! 

Give  it  tires  that  will  vouchsafe  its  greatest 
usefulness  and  most  economical  operation. 

Experience  has  taught  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  folks — both  in  the  cities  and  on  the 
farms— that  United  States  Tires 
are  good  tires;  the  best  tires 
they  can  buy. 

Last  year,  when  thrift  was  a 
necessity  and  dependability 
vital,  United  States  Tires 
showed  the  remarkable  supe- 


United  States 
Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


riority  that  has  always 
marked  their  performance. 

That  is  one  reason  why 
the  1919  sales  of  United 
StatesTires  are  far  beyond 
any  previous  demand. 

Another  big  reason  is  this: 

There  are  five  separate  and  distinct  types 
of  United  States  Tires— among  them  tires 
that  will  meet — and  meet  exactly — any  ex- 
isting need  for  tires.  This  means  greatest 
economy,  longest  mileage  and  most  satis- 
faction all  'round. 

The  United  States  Sales  and 
Service  Depot  Dealer  in  your 
neighborhood  will  gladly 
point  out  the  tires  that  will 
serve  you  best.  Let  him  help 
you. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  AUGUST  2,  191&.  LOS  ANGELES 


Forecast  of  California's  Fruit  Harvest 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox. 

culminating  about  July  5  and  6,  and  Lawtons  suffered  some  injury.  Bush 
berries  for  the  State  will  be  short. 

Pears  perhaps  surpass  earlier  estimates  and  show  better  all  the  time. 
There  was  quite  a  drop  through  the  month,  but  generally  speaking,  it  has 
been  on  heavily  laden  trees,  and  will  therefore  not  materially  reduce  the 
tonnage  even  in  these  orchards.  This  will  be  a  record  year  for  pears — 110,- 
000  tons,  worth  $8,000,000,  as  compared  with  100,000  tons  last  year. 

Peaches  will  measure  up  to  early  estimates-  It  is  possible  that  some  of 
the  canning  peaches  may  run  small  before  they  are  all  harvested,  on 
account  of  shortness  of  water,  but  most  growers  were  able  to  give  a  good 
irrigation  before  the  ditches  were  dry,  and  a  very  large  number  of  canning 
peach  growers  have  supplemental  pumping  plants  to  keep  the  ball  rolling. 
The  crop  of  450,000  tons  should  be  worth  $27,000,000. 

Apricots  have  come  up  to  our  last  month's  estimate— 85  per  cent  of  a 
crop.  This  is  far  above  spring  estimates.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  has  been 
excellent  wherever  proper  thinning  was  done.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand tons  for  the  year  would  be  worth  about  $10,500,000. 

Plums  have  shown  up  remarkably  well,  both  in  quality  and  yield  and 
eastern  shipments  have  been  heavy.  The  tonnage  will  probably  show  an 
increase  of  10  per  cent  over  last  year  when  cannery  returns  are  available, 
worth  perhaps  $3,500,000. 

Prunes  will  be  well  up  to  last  month's  estimate  of  125,000  tons  from 


MONTH  FROM  NOW  the  major  portion  of  the  orchards  and 
vineyards  of  California  will  be  harvesting  their  peak  loads. 
These  will  include  seedless  raisins,  certain  varieties  of 
peaches,  pears,  prunes  and  apples.  The  markets  of  the  world 
are  waiting  with  the  price  for  all  the  fruit  we  can  produce. 


The  large  increase  in  the  cannery  industry  has  given  an  added  impetus 
to  the  general  movement.  The  merchandising  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our 
crop  is  one  more  "division"  that  is  engaged  in  its  wholesale  distribution — 
coaxing  an  ever-growing  consumption,  by  the  delicacy  and  excellence  of  the 
finished  pack.  These  canneries  have  absorbed  a  very  large  amount  of  labor, 
but  we  cannot  say  it  has  taken  it  from  the  field.  For  war  conditions  have 
enlisted  the  services  of  thousands  of  women  and  girls,  who  have  learned 
how  to  handle  fruit  and  become  efficient  units  in  this  big  man's  game.  They 
have  learned  the  peculiar  pleasure  of  working  in  a  body,  and  above  all, 
realize  the  benefits  of  a  generous  pay-envelope— the  proceeds  of  their  own 
industry.  The  women  who  have  undertaken  work  in  the  fruit  harvesting 
have  helped  and  are  helping  in  no  small  measure  to  ensure  a  fullness  of 
success  in  the  great  harvesting  campaign  of  1919. 

Crop  Estimates  Based  on  100  Per  Cent  Average. 

There  has  been  no  material  change  in  crop  estimates  since  our  last 
report  in  spite  of  sunburn — except  in  the  case  of  bush  berries. 


The  Midas  touch  of  California's  sunshine  on  our  fruit  orchards  brings  golden  returns.    Hundreds  of  acres  of  dry-yards  such  as  this,  full  of  trays  of  peaches  and  prunes, 

will  soon  be  a  familiar  feature  in  California's  entire  deciduous  fruit  section. 


Citrus  Fruits.— Show  up  rather  better  than  they  did  a  month  ago.  In 
Los  Angeles  county  Navels  are  much  better  than  last  year,  with  Valencias 
keeping  pace  with  them.  Oranges  may  reach  to  20,000,000  boxes  this  year, 
as  compared  with  17,858,939  last  year.  At  $2.50  net  to  the  grower  this  would 
give  $50,000,000-  The  return  on  lemons  gross  last  year  was  $19,000,000. 
This  may  be  duplicated  on  increased  acreage.  The  Butte  county  section 
shows  "good"  wherever  water  has  been  applied  in  time,  as  does  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  The  Porterville  district  reports  an  improvement  in  condi- 
tion and  so  does  Southern  California. 

Olives  are  a  very  uneven  set — poor  in  San  Diego  and  some  of  the  valley 
sections,  fair  in  the  heaviest  producing  districts  and  good  in  smaller  acre- 
ages. Putting  a  full  crop  at  23,000  tons,  this  year's  crop  may  run  up  to 
$1,900,000  in  value— say  12,500  tons. 

Raisin  grapes  will  be  fully  up  to  earlier  estimates— 200,000  tons,  allow- 
ing for  increased  acreage,  in  spite  of  some  shot  grapes  and  a  little  injury 
here  and  there  from  sunburn.  Less  leaf  damage  than  last  year  is  noticeable. 
Average  crop  for  last  10  years  is  about  100,000  tons.  Last  year  it  was 
167,000,  and  this  year  may  reach  200,000  tons,  worth  perhaps  $32,000,000. 

Berries. — Strawberries  have  given  a  good  average  yield.  Logans  and 
Mammoths  in  the  Sebastopol  district  were  badly  damaged  by  a  long  hot  spell, 


all  appearances  worth  over  $31,000,000.  Considerable  loss  is  reported  from 
northern  and  interior  sections  from  sunburn  and  subsequent  drop — chiefly 
on  thinner  land  and  orchards  suffering  from  lack  of  moisture.  But  the  esti- 
mate still  stands  on  account  of  ever-improving  quality.  There  has  been  some 
splitting  even  in  unirrigated  orchards — unaccountable,  but  not  serious. 

Almonds  are  looking  better  in  the  important  sections  than  earlier.  In 
two  or  three  districts  we  have  visited  there  will  be  a  loss  in  quality  and 
tonnage  from  mites,  but  in  the  more  important  sections  growers  have  been 
spraying  and  dusting  assiduously  and  the  results  of  their  labors  show  in 
the  condition  of  the  orchards.  Our  last  month's  estimate  of  75  per  cent  is 
raised  to  80  and  the  young  acreage  may  better  this-  Last  year's  crop  was 
5,100  tons,  worth  $1,860,000.    This  year's  crop  will  probably  exceed  this. 

Walnuts. — A  full  crop  and  then  some.  Trees  have  been  dusted  and 
well  cared  for.  Much  interest  is  being  taken  by  all  fruit  men  in  these  dust- 
ing operations  and  their  results.  Twenty-five  thousand  tons  of  nuts,  worth 
$15,000,000,  is  not  an  excessive  estimate  for  the  year. 

Apples  still  show  up  well  and  will  probably  show  a  full  crop  on  account 
of  the  increased  bearing  acreage  in  Southern  California.  The  crop  may 
amount  to  7,500,000  boxes,  worth  $9,500,000  in  the  lug. 

Figs.— Full  crop,  hard  to  estimate;  may  bring  $4,000,000  in  25,000,000  lbs. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Off  SEA  AMD  SHORE. 

AS  WE  write  on  Tuesday  the  Great  American 
Peace  Fleet  is  steaming  grandly  northward 
from  Panama,  and  will  be  wafting  its  influence  east- 
ward over  the  troubled  republics  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  possibly  peace  in  the  air  may  distill  some 
peace  on  earth,  where  the  need  of  it  is  always  immi- 
nent. All  this  week  and  part  of  next  the  evening's 
and  the  morning's  suns  will  set  and  rise  upon  more 
than  two  hundred  craft  with  their  screws  continu- 
ally churning  and  their  rudders  set  for  the  north- 
ward and  westward.  We  presume  the  orders  are 
to  proceed  rather  slowly  off  the  coast  of  Mexico — 
certainly  the  more  suggestions  of  the  desirability 
of  peace  which  can  be  conveyed  to  that  country 
by  wireless  the  less  may  be  the  need  of  imparting 
such  suggestions  in  some  other  way.  With  a  fleet 
of  aeroplanes  shooting  suggestions  from  the  Texas 
border  and  a  sea-fleet  hydro-planing  them  from  the 
Pacific,  our  restless  sister  republic  ought  to  get 
training  in  the  joys  of  peaceful  good  behavior. 
That,  however,  is  only  incidental. 

We  have  it  in  mind  to  write  this  week  of  things 
on  shore,  because  when  the  glory  of  the  sea  rises 
in  the  west  upon  San  Diego  on  August  7  terres- 
trial affairs  will  vanish  from  California  sight  and 
thought.  For  a  fortnight,  or  until  the  great  fleet 
will  emerge  from  the  Golden  Gate  on  August  22 
to  continue  its  northward  progress,  all  California 
will  be  on  the  waves  until  everything  upright, 
from  the  summits  of  Whitney  and  Shasta  to  the 
blazing  crests  of  the  electroliers  along  our  high- 
ways, will  be  veering  hither  and  yon  with  the 
pangs  of  sea-sickness.  The  crisis  of  our  State- 
wide attack  will  arrive  when  President  Wilson 
<perhaps)  parachutes  from  an  aeroplane  to  the 
bridge  of  the  flagship  and  enters  the  Gold«m  Gate 
on  August  15 — the  new  Columbus  discovering  the 
west  of  America  and  takins  possession  of  it  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States!  And,  of  course,  while 
such  marine  wonders  are  transpiring  California 
will  have  no  thought  of  the  things  of  the  shore — 
therefore  the  few  things  which  we  desire  to  say 
before  our  eyes  are  filled  with  brine  and  our  in- 
teriors with  tumultuous  emotions  must  be  said  in 
this  issue  of  our  journal. 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  BUY  THOSE  SHIPS! 

Fortunately,  there  has  transpired  in  this  city  since 
our  last  issue  an  event  which  will  serve  as  a  gang- 
plank between  sea  and  shore  so  that  we  can  get 
to  terrestrial  affairs  without  rolling  in  the  breakers. 
This  event  had  to  do  with  the  significance  to  our 
industries  and  our  commerce  which  a  new  era  of 
marine  activity  potentiates.  It  is  very  important 
that,  before  we  lose  our  heads  and  hearts  in  en- 
thusiasm over  the  great  spectacle  which  is  ap- 
proaching, we  should  think  about  what  we  should 
do  to  realize  the  benefits  which  the  present  turn- 
ing-point in  our  marine  relationships  can  confer  if 
we  befit  ourselves  to  seize  them.  It  is  really 
humiliating  to  remember  how  blind  we  have  been 
in  California  to  the  upbuilding  of  our  own  marine 
industry  for  many  years  past.   Why  have  we  been 


content  to  develop  and  equip  our  ports  so  that  the 
marine  fleets  of  other  countries  could  discbarge 
and  gather  cargoes  in  them?  Why  has  this  coun- 
try made  it  so  hard  for  American  ship  owners  to 
operate  ships  that  they  sold  them  to  foreigners  to 
conduct  the  carrying  trade  which  our  productions 
required  and  our  overland  railways  invited  for  con- 
tinent-crossing? Have  we  not  been  a  blind,  blun- 
dering nation  of  land-lubbers,  content  to  dig  and 
delve,  manufacture  and  trade,  that  the  people  of 
other  lands  could  be  enriched  by  floating  our 
people  and  our  products  back  and  forth  across 
oceans  of  whose  length  of  coast  lines  and  multitude 
of  ports  and  harbors  ours  were  greater  than  any 
single  country  possessed?  These  are  surely  things 
which  should  be  seriously  considered  and  the  great 
spectacle  of  the  fleet  in  our  waters,  which  will 
awaken  interest  in  marine  affairs  greater  than  ever 
before  aroused,  should  be  viewed  in  relation  to 
our  future  in  both  land  and  water  enterprises.  The 
questions  involved  are  not  within  our  knowledge 
and  capacity  for  discussion,  nor  do  they  belong  to 
our  journalistic  repertoire,  but  they  appeal  to  us 
as  irremovable  from  the  symmetry  of  our  industrial 
development,  and  we  conceive  it  to  be  a  duty  on 
the  part  of  agriculture  to  assist  in  awakening  in- 
terest in  their  serious  consideration  by  those  who 
give  their  lives  and  money  to  trade  and  transpor- 
tation. Every  one  owning  and  operating  agricul- 
tural lands  and  looking  forward  to  individual  pros- 
perity from  food  production  should  make  his  in- 
fluence felt  for  the  upbuilding  of  California's 
carrying  activity  and  equipment- 

To  present  the  matter  very  concretely  and  with- 
out farther  attempt  at  argument,  let  us  state  that 
last  week  in  this  city  there  was  held  a  meeting  of 
business  men  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  an  address  on  our  duty 
to  water  traffic  by  J.  H.  Rosseter,  a  prominent 
shipping  man  of  San  Francisco  who  has  recently 
been  serving  the  United  States  as  Director  of  the 
U.  S.  Shipping  Board.  As  Mr.  Rosseter  is  an  old 
Californian  and  expects  to  be  soon  again,  he  cpuld 
speak  more  plainly  than  a  stranger  might  and  with 
keener  local  interest  also.  These  paragraphs  from 
bis  address  will  be  interesting  to  remember: 

"We  have  always  been  proud  of  San  Francisco's 
importance  as  a  shipping  center,  but  before  the 
war  at  all  ports  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  companies 
really  engaged  in  operating  ships  could  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

"You  must  realize  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  doing  things  for  yourself  instead  of  relying  on 
Government  aid,  if  you  are  to  develop  as  a  great 
shipping  seaboard.  We  are  coming  to  a  time  now 
when  I  hope,  in  the  wisdom  of  Congress,  private 
people  will  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  back 
what  they  own.  Communities  everywhere  will  have 
a  chance  to  purchase  ships,  and  when  that  time 
comes  San  Francisco  should  be  ready. 

"The  Government  now  has  nine  ships,  which  it 
expects  to  be  through  with  at  the  end  of  next  year, 
all  of  which  are  larger  and  superior  to  either  the 
Mongolia  or  Manchuria.  Practically  every  com- 
munity in  the  country  is  trying  to  secure  those 
ships.  But,  as  yet,  I  have  not  heard  a  demand  for 
them  from  San  Francisco.  Now  is  your  time  to 
step  in;  clamor  for  them  and  you  may  get  results. 
Nothing  can  be  gained  by  sitting  still  and  look- 
ing on." 

Think  of  it:  ships  built  in  San  Francisco  bay  at 
a  rate  which  beat  the  record  from  Noah's  ark  to 
the  present  day  and  yet  waiting  for  the  government 
or  foreign  owners  to  serve  bur  trade!  Are  we  not 
typical  tailors,  as  the  proverb  goes:  covering  the 
legs  of  all  comers — without  thought  of  the  gaps  in 
our  own  rear  elevation. 

THE  FRUIT  GROWERS  BOX  THE  COMPASS. 

We  are  all  the  more  ready  to  slam  the  great 
windjammer,  "Metropolitan  California,"  for  trying 
to  slide  down  the  ways  toward  great  depths  of 
prosperity  with  a  brass  band  on  her  deck  and  her 
sea-cocks  all  open,  because  the  fleet  "Rural  Cali- 
fornia" is  not  being  launched  that  way.  Practically 
all  our  special  agricultural  industries  are  advanc- 
ing to  ownership  of  their  own  outfits  of  ware- 
houses, packing  houses,  manufacturing  plants,  and 
everything  else  that  is  needed  to  do  their  own  busi- 
ness with  their  own  outfits.  All  this  makes  for  in- 
dependence, self-control  and  safety  in  the  prime 
business  of  production  and  serves  as  a  basis  for 
extension  of  production  which  otherwise  might 
place  the  producer  at  the  mercy  of  all  who  fur- 
nished supplies  and  handled  products.  Take  a  con- 
crete instance  of  this,  which  is  perhaps  the  great- 


est out-reach  yet  attained  by  one  of  our  fruit-grow- 
ing specialties:  The  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Com- 
pany, which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  (controlling  something  like  70  per  cent 
of  our  citrus  fruit  products),  has  just  purchased  a 
tract  of  41,414  acres  of  timber  land  in  Lassen  county, 
and  will  erect  a  lumbering  plant  and  box  factory, 
with  a  total  investment  of  $2,800,000.  The  land  is 
covered  by  689,986,000  feet  of  pine  timber  and 
283,292.000  feet  of  fir,  which  at  the  agreed  pried 
will  cost  the  orange  growers  about  $1.25  per  thou- 
sand as  it  stands  in  the  trees.  It  is  figured  that 
the  twenty  million  or  more  of  citrus  fruit  boxes 
per  year  which  the  growers  will  require  will  cost 
them  15  cents  as  against  20  cents,  the  present 
wholesale  price  in  California,  and  30  cents,  which 
is  paid  by  the  Florida  citrus  growers.  We  give  the 
figures  as  we  find  them  for  purposes  of  illustration 
of  the  fact  that  our  fruit  producers  can  manage 
long-distance  business  transactions.  The  undertak- 
ing is  financed  by  the  Los  Angeles  banks  and  the 
necessary  debt  will  be  covered  by  an  assessment  of 
two  cents  per  packed  box  of  fruit  for  a  period  of 
years.  When  this  debt  is  thus  easily  wiped  out  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  the  members  of  the 
association  will  be  a  group  of  orange  growers  own- 
ing a  forest  and  lumber  plant  or  a  group  of  lum-' 
bent i 1  ii  owning  orange  groves  for  recreation  pur- 
poses. It  does  not  matter  how  it  comes  out,  for 
they  will  be  the  same  people  who  had  the  sand  to 
rule  their  own  affairs.  To  the  reader  who  may 
think  the  scheme  visionary  it  should  be  added  that 
these  growers  who  now  own  their  own  timber  and 
box  factory  are  the  same  far-seeing  men  who  have 
for  several  years  been  making  money  by  making 
their  own  boxes  in  a  hired  mill  and  paying  for  the 
timber  they  used  at  stumpage  rates,  and  they  now 
proceed  to  ownership  on  the  basis  of  successful 
experience.  This  fact  has  probably  much  to  do  with 
the  willingness  of  the  banks  to  capitalize  their  pro-' 
prietary  undertaking. 

Now*  if  farmers  can  do  this,  and  it  is  perhaps 
more  picturesque  but  not  greater  in  obligations 
than  other  things  which  our  producers  are  doing, 
why  do  not  our  city  businessmen  pool  their  idle 
money  and  buy  the  ships  which  San  Francisco 
should  own  to  give  her  a  look-in  of  her  own  in 
this  great  ocean  traffic  on  the  Pacific  which  ev-> 
eryone  knows  is  coming?  Mr.  Rosseter  is  rim 
when  he  tells  our  metropolitan  people  that  "noth- 
ing can  be  gained  by  sitting  still  and  looking  on" 
and  shipping  a  few  things  now  and  then  in  the 
"marus"  which  our  Oriental  neighbors  kindly  send 
to  our  ports!  Unless  they  get  busy  it  may  be  nec- 
essary for  our  fruit  growers  to  truck  down  a  fleet 
of  ships  from  their  Susanville  forest! 

RAILROAD  BUILDING  RESUMED. 

We  seem  to  be  running  on  a  transportation  line 
this  week,  so  it  is  fitting  to  announce  that  railroad 
building  in  California  is  to  be  resumed.  It  is  not  a 
very  long  road,  it  is  true,  but  it  will  do  for  a  start, 
and  it  is  a  whole  lot  better  than  we  have  had  for' 
some  time.  The  director  of  the  government  rail- 
ways said  the  other  day  that  we  were  going  to  have 
a  great  outbreak  of  overland  travel,  and  people 
ought  to  be  patient,  because  the  roads  needed  refit- 
ting from  the  track  upward;  there  had  not  been  a 
new  passenger  car  built  for  four  years,  and  every-j 
thing  was  in  short  supply.  The  government  opera- 
tion has  no  doubt  secured  a  lot  of  patriotic  ser* 
vice  without  which  Hindenburg  might  have  pushed 
his  line  westward  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
we  are  fortunate  of  course  in  having  prevented 
that  catastrophe.  But  now  that  that  has  been 
accomplished  and  as  we  have  all  been  taxed  one 
way  or  another  to  meet  a  wage-scale  which  would 
keep  railroad  hands  on  their  jobs,  there  ought  to  be 
now  a  progressive  and  developing  policy  reinstated 
in  our  railway  management  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  announcement  from  the  executive  board  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  in  New  York  city  is  that 
a  branch  line  eighteen  miles  long  will  be  built  as 
a  spur  to  the  Sacramento-Knights  I^nding-Marys- 
ville  line  through  the  center  of  the  Sutter  basin 
within  sixty  days,  to  handle  this  year's  rice  and 
bean  cropB.  This  action  seems  to  have  been  en- 
tered upon  by  the  eastern  directorate  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Vice-President  Paul  Shoup.  and 
those  who  know  Mr.  Shoup's  long  continued  inter- 
est in  making  the  railway  serviceable  to  agricul- 
tural development  will  not  be  surprised  at  the 
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source  of  this  movement.  Now  that  the  Western 
Pacific  has  been  unscrambled  and  as  all  roads  will 
soon  be  set  free  to  do  their  level  best  under  the 
regulation  of  the  California  railway  commission,  we 
shall  expect  soon  to  see  extension,  re-equipment  and 
electrification— all  of  which  are  necessary  to  make 
all  these  grand  arteries  flow  full  again  of  the 
newer  life  in  which  California  is  now  abounding. 

MAKE  WAY  FOR  CALIFORNIA. 

And  being  short  of  ships  and  of  cars  is  not  all  of 
it,  for  we  seem  to  be  shy  of  barges.  There  has 
been  a  tremendous  activity  in  our  flouring  mills 
and  plenty  of  wheat  to  grind,  for  much  Australian 
wheat  has  come  to  this  port,  and  now  Europe  wants 
that  flour,  but  it  is  said  to  be  stuck  in  the  ware- 
houses for  lack  of  barges  to  bring  it  to  shipping 
points.  We  surely  need  more  water  craft  on  our 
rivers  as  well  as  ships  of  our  own  on  the  sea. 
Trucks  are  doing  tremendous  service  in  making  up 
for  shoitage  of  trains,  but  until  we  get  hydro- 
trucks  or  more  railways  paralleling  our  rivers  we 
are  likely  to  be  chuck-a-block  every  time  barges  get 
short  or  water  too  low  to  float  them.  The  trans- 
portation facilities  on  highways,  railways  and 
waterways  are  bound  to  be  short  now  that  settle- 
ment and  development  of  river  lands  is  proceeding 
so  rapidly.  Even  garlic,  which  ought  to  be  strong 
enough  to  fly  away  with  itself,  seems  to  have  diffi- 
culty in  moving.  Last  year's  shortage,  which 
pushed  the  price  up  about  800  per  cent,  made  all 
who  understand  growing  this  fragrant  esculent 
active  to  increase  the  product.  They  have  plenty 
this  year,  and  shippers  to  the  East  and  Europe  are 
fighting  for  it,  for  they  see  a  great  gamble  in  garlic, 
now  that  depressed  Europe  and  prohibitive  Amer- 
ica seem  to  require  so  much  effective  stimulation. 
California  needs  more  capacious  outlets  to  the 
world  at  large.  It  seems  to  be  up  to  the  Great 
Fleet  or  to  the  garlic  crop  to  blast  them  out! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Hast  Give  Full  Name  amd  Address. 


Pollination  or  What  for  Garden  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Burbank  plum  tree 
planted  in  1909.  For  several  years  it  bore  pro- 
fusely Then  the  aphis  began  to  infest  it.  For  the 
last  three  years  it  has  borne  very  lightly.  This 
fall  I  shall  irrigate  well  and  apply  stable  manure. 
Will  that  be  sufficient  to  bring  it  back  into  bearing? 
At  the  present  time  it  is  growing  well  and  appears 
healthy.  I  also  have  a  Tragedy  prune,  also  planted 
in  1909,  which  though  strong-growing  and  healthy 
has  never  borne.  Is  it  due  to  lack  of  pollenization? 
If  so,  could  I  not  graft  a  few  of  the  branches  with 
some  variety  which  would  fertilize  the  blossom? 
I  also  have  a  Black  Tartarian  and  a  Royal  Anne 
cherry  tree.  The  Tartarian  bears  finely  but  the 
Royal  Anne  does  not.  What  can  I  do  for  it? — A. 
M.,  Oakland. 

Are  all  the  plum  trees  which  were  near  Burbank 
when  it  was  bearing  well  still  in  place?  It  will  be 
a  good  plan  to  manure  and  irrigate  the  tree  for 
the  Oakland  soils  are  not  over-rich,  but  if  a  tree 
is  looking  healthy  and  growing  well,  there  is  prob- 
ably a  lack  of  pollination.  We  should  graft  in  a 
Climax.  The  Tragedy  can  be  brought  around  all 
right  by  grafting  in  Clyman.  Royal  Anne  can  have 
better  pollenizers  than  Black  Tartarian.  We  have 
a  Royal  Anne  which  bears  regularly  and  the  only 
other  cherries  in  the  garden  are  Purple  Guigne 
and  Black  Tartarian.  Since  suspicion  of  impo- 
tency  has  attached  to  the  latter  we  have  credited 
Royal  Annes  prolificacy  to  the  Guigne.  In  experi- 
ments at  the  University  Farm,  Pontiac  has  proven 
the  best  pollinator  for  Royal  Anne.  Governor 
Wood  has  done  well  in  other  places.  We  should 
graft  in  Governor  Wood  as  a  superior  home  gar- 
den cherry. 

Pasture  on  Low  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  overflowed  land 
that  I  wish  to  put  into  pasture.  There  is  no  irri- 
gation. What  grasses  can  I  use  to  be  sowed  in  fall 
or  winter.  The  soil  is  clay  or  adobe. — Subscriber,. 
Willows. 

We  would  depend  upon  English  rye  grass  and 
add  a  little  eastern  red  clover  to  see  if  it  would 
hold  on.  Both  will  stand  overflow.  The  question 
is  will  the  red  clover  stand  the  following  drouth. 
The  rye  grass  will  bunch  up  and  hang  on. 
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Exclusion  from  Irrigation  District. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  formation  of  new  irriga- 
tion districts  is  there  any  provision  in  the  law  to 
have  the  boundary  so  drawn  as  not  to  include  an 
orchard  which  has  been  graded  and  in  which  has  a 
cement  pipe  line  and  pumping  plant,  and  which  is 
located  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the  boundary?  To 
regrade  the  orchard  to  suit  the  new  irrigation 
would  be  the  practical  destruction  of  the  trees  and 
the  work  of  five  years  gone  for  nought — subscriber, 
Stockton. 

We  understand  thai  land  at  the  edge  of  a  pro- 
posed district  and  not  necessary  to  the  operation 
of  it  has  sometimes  been  set  out  and  the  owner 
allowed  to  install  his  own  system  from  a  local 
source.  In  the  case  we  have  in  mind  the  land  ex- 
cluded was  incapable  of  taking  water  from  the  dis- 
trict system.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  law  for 
such  exclusions  except  as  in  the  organization  the 
parties  entrusted  may  draw  the  lines  as  they  judge 
best  for  the  general  purposes  in  view.  Of  course, 
in  your  case  you  need  not  take  the  district  water 
even  though  your  land  has  to  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  installation,  and  therefore  you  need  not  upset 
your  land  and  trees.  You  ought  to  retain  a  lawyer 
to  ascertain  what  you  can  do.  It  is  not  an  easy 
matter. 

Almond  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  My  orchard  is  made  up  mostly  of 
I.  X.  L.'s  with  some  Nonpareil.  How  should  they 
be  planted  so  as  to  pollenize  properly.  Do  bees 
help  pollenization  to  any  great  intent?  How  does 
irrigation  this  year  help  the  setting  of  next  year's 
crop  and  at  about  what  time  should  the  water  be 
applied?— W.  F.,  McFarland. 

According  to  careful  experimentation,  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  several  years  at  the  University 
Farm,  the  I.  X.  L.  and  Nonpareil  varieties  are  not 
effective  as  pollinizers  of  each  other  and  therefore 
no  arrangement  of  them  can  serve  the  purpose.  In 
these  experiments  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  is  apparently 
the  best  pollenizer  for  I.  X.  L.,  and  it  serves  well 
also  for  the  Nonpareil.  For  convenience  in  har- 
vesting each  variety  by  itself  the  pollenizer  should 
be  planted  in  rows — one  row  to  four  or  six  of  the 
others  would  be  ample.  Bees  are  the  most  active 
agencies  known  for  pollination.  Where  irrigation 
is  needed  at  all,  the  water  helps  the  crop  of  the 
following  year  by  continuing  the  growth  during  the 
current  season  until  good  fruit  buds  are  formed 
for  the  following  year.  Such  irrigation  is  usually 
best  applied  during  July  or  early  in  August- 

Sunburn? 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  wrong  with  trees  that 
have  this  kind  of  decay  down  on  trunk  near  the 
ground?  The  foliage  is  a  lighter  color  this  year 
on  the  trees  affected  this  way. — Grower,  Santa 
Rosa. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  flakes  sent 
us,  the  bark  has  been  killed  by  sunburn.  If  the 
injury  covers  enough  area  around  the  trunk  it 
would  account  for  the  failing  foliage.  Of  course, 
we  are  not  very  confident  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
verdict;  it  is  too  much  like  holding  an  autopsy  on 
the  thumb-nail  of  the  corpus  delicti.  Give  the  trees 
a  good  irrigation,  if  possible;  whitewash  all  ex- 
posed bark;  reduce  the  top  by  removing  branches 
which  can  be  spared — cutting  out  those  which 
seem  most  affected  by  lack  of  sap — and  put  on  a 
good  covering  of  manure  this  fall. 

Covering  Tree  Wounds. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  advisable  to  paint  over  the 
stubs  where  broken  or  dead  limbs  are  pruned  off? 
I  mean  fairly  large  stubs  of  cherry  or  apple  trees. 
— T.  W.,  Sebastopol. 

It  surely  is  very  desirable.  Saw  off  stubs  closely 
— up  to  the  collar  or  slight  enlargement,  which 
usually  marks  the  connection  of  a  lateral  branch 
with  a  main  branch  or  of  a  branch  with  a  trunk. 
The  protective  covering  now  chiefly  used  is  "as- 
phaltum,  Grade  D,"  melted  alone  or  with  one  part 
of  resin  or  one  of  paraffine  to  four  of  asphaltum. 
The  addition  makes  the  asphaltum  less  likely  to  run 
in  hot  weather.  Lead  and  oil  paint,  rather  thicker 
than  for  house  painting,  will  do  if  it  is  handier  to 
get. 

Let  the  Alfalfa  Do  It! 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  going  to  put  in  a  piece  of 
alfalfa  without  irrigation,  but  one  side  of  the  ground 
is  a  little  low.  Would  you  sow  melilotus  or  some 
other  grass  on  the  low  ground,  or  risk  alfalfa. — 
S.  H.(  Colusa. 

We  should  give  the  alfalfa  a  chance  at  the  whole 
contract. 
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Is  the  Nitrate  Holding  On? 

To  the  Editor:  Last  year  we  put  nitrate  of  soda 
on  some  orchard  ground,  but  had  to  put  it  on  late 
as  our  place  is  all  hill  land  and  can  only  be 
plowed  after  the  real  heavy  rains  are  over  because 
of  washing.  After  putting  it  on  and  plowing,  this 
year,  we  didn't  have  a  good  rain  to  wet  the  stuff 
up.  Do  you  think  it  will  benefit  the  trees  when  the 
rains  come  this  fall,  or  will  the  strength  have  left 
the  nitrate  of  soda  by  then? — W.  T.,  Forestville. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  believe  that  old  Sonoma  is 
ever  too  dry  for  a  whole  year  to  touch  off  nitrate 
of  soda.  It  does  not  need  much  of  a  rain  to  do  it: 
a  shower  which  simply  makes  the  soil  moist  is 
enough.  In  fact,  if  you  leave  nitrate  of  soda  stand- 
ing around  in  a  heavy  fog  it  will  reach  out  for 
moisture  enough  to  deliquesce — which  means  to 
run  away  by  itself.  For  this  reason  we  believe 
your  nitrate  did  its  job  long  ago  and  only  a  chem- 
ist could  find  trace  of  it  now,  and  probably  he 
could  not  if  there  had  been  what  you  mean  by  a 
good  rain.  If  you  can  find  now  the  substance 
which  you  put  on  a  year  ago  it  was  probably  not 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  if  it  was  really  dry  as  Arizona 
and  you  could  still  find  it  visible  to  the  eye,  you 
must  have  put  on  enough  to  kill  any  useful  plant. 
But  perhaps  you  only  wish  us  to  say  whether  ni- 
trate will  lose  strength  if  kept  dry.  It  will  lose 
no  strength,  but  it  is  practically  impossible  to  keep 
it  dry. 

Gypsum  as  a  Fertilizer. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  send  me  information  as 
to  the  use  of  gypsum  on  prune  trees,  method  of 
application  and  price  per  ton. — W.  P.  G.,  Nicolaus. 

Gypsum  is  a  fertilizer  in  soils  which  need  lime, 
but  you  can  probably  get  lime  more  cheaply  in 
other  forms.  Gypsum  acts  as  a  soil-mellower,  but 
other  forms  of  lime  are  more  active  and  efficient. 
Gypsum  acts  upon  other  soil  ingredients,  and  per- 
haps renders  them  more  available  to  the  plant  and 
thus  stimulates  their  growth,  but  of  course  it  does 
not  enrich  the  soil  in  that  way,  but  enables  the 
plant  to  use  it  up  more  quickly.  Because  gypsum 
contains  a  form  of  sulphur  it  conveys  to  the  soil 
this  substance,  which  has  recently  been  found  to 
be  more  useful,  directly  or  indirectly,  than  was 
formerly  thought  possible — which  will  be  expounded 
soon  by  Dr.  Lipman  in  his  series  on  "Fertilizers 
and  Fertilization,"  which  is  appearing  in  these  col- 
umns. Gypsum  may  be  scattered  and  plowed  in 
during  the  rainy  season.  Fertilizer  dealers  adver- 
tising in  the  Rural  Press  will  answer  inquiries 
which  you  address  to  them  as  to  the  price  at  which 
they  can  supply  the  finely  ground  raw  gypsum — 
which  is  the  form  needed  for  use  on  the  soil. 

Spring  Silage. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  crop  to  sow  in 
fall  for  spring  silage. — S.  S.  H.,  Willows. 

You  can  silo  winter-grown  grains,  oats,  wheat,  or 
barley,  cutting  into  the  silo  when  in  the  soft  dough 
— about  in  the  shape  you  would  cut  for  hay.  If  it 
gets  a  little  dry  use  more  water  when  filling  in. 
You  can  silo  your  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  with  all 
the  foxtail  and  other  weeds  thereunto  belonging. 
You  can  also  silo  any  winter-growing  vetch  or 
clover  if  you  cut  and  pack  down  well. 


California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnish.,  i 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  at  5  p.  m.  July  29.  1919. 

Rainfall  Temperature 


Past    Seasonal  Normal 

Stations —             Week    To  Date    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka  01  .01  .11  62  4* 

Red  Bluff  00  .00  .00  98  5S 

Sacramento   00  .00  .00  98 

San  Francisco  00,  .01  .01  67  51 

San  Jose  00*  .00  .00  84  46 

Fresno   00  .00  .00  100  58 

San  Luis  Obispo  .  .     .00  .00  .01  76  48 

Los  Angeles  00  .00  .00  88  00 

San  Diego  00  .00  .00  78  64 

Reno,  Nevada  00  .00  .14  90  50 

Tonopah,  Nev  00  .01  .29  90  62 

Winnemucca,   Nev. ..    .00  .00  .17  94  58 


WILL  YOU  BE  THE  ONE? 

We  are  going  to  add  another  man  to  oar  circula- 
tion force.  He  need  not  have  experience  or  capital, 
but  must  be  a  red-blooded,  dead-in-earnest  fellow,  who 
enjoys  interviewing  people  and  is  not  afraid  of  hard 
work. 

If  yon  have  an  automobile,  are  free  to  travel,  be- 
lieve in  the  Rural  Press  and  would  like  to  present  it 
to  others,  perhaps  you  can  qualify  for  the  position. 
It  pays  a  straight  salary  and  is  permanent. 

If  you  think  you  are  the  man  we  are  looking  for, 
tell  us  why.  Convince  us  that  you  should  have  the 
position  and  we  will  make  you  an  attractive  offer. 
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Milk-  The  Miracle  Worker. 


y^ATHER,  what's  a  'substitute'?" 

jfO  asked  a  schoolboy  of  his  father. 
"A  substitute,  my  boy,"  replied 
the  wise  father,  is  anything  that  costs 
more  than  the  original  article." 

Had  he  been  referring  directly  to 
substitutes  for  dairy  products  he 
could  not  have  coined  a  more  fitting 
or  truthful  expression.  Take  oleo- 
margarine, for  instance-  Irrespective 
of  its  comparative  cheapness  per 
pound,  the  use  of  this  camouflage  is 
more  costly  in  the  end  than  that  of  the 
highest-priced  butter,  because  those 
who  eat  it  are  deprived  of  a  vital  sub- 
stance absolutely  essential  to  the 
proper  growth  and  maintenance  of  the 
human  body. 

Years  ago  we  were  informed  that 
our  food  should  consist  of  certain 
proportions  of  protein,  carbohy- 
drates and  fat.  Later  we  were  told 
that  the  energy-creating  capacity  of 
foods  was  the  main  thing,  and  that 
they  should  be  rated  according  to  the 
number  of  calories.  But  now  comes 
Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  who,  after  years  of  ex- 
perimenting, is  able  to  prove  that 
foods  have  a  physiological  effect  on 
growth  and  life-making  capacity  en- 
tirely remote  from  their  content  of 
protein,  carbohydrates,  calories,  and 
all  those  jaw-breakers. 

Dr.  McCollum  spent  over  10  years 
investigating  the  diets  of  animals 
whose  digestive  apparatus  is  practi- 
cally the  same  as  that  of  human  be- 
ings. He  fed  them  a  perfectly  bal- 
anced ration  of  proteins,  etc.,  and  for 
fat  he  used  the  different  ingredients 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  butter 
substitutes,  such  as  cocoanut  oil, 
cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil  and  tallow. 
For  the  first  three  months  these  little 
animals  seemed  to  get  along  all 
right,  but  then  they  lost  appetite. 
They  fell  off  in  growth  and  seemed 
on  the  road  to  starvation. 

Then  Dr.  McCollum  fed  the  animals 
butterfat  in  place  of  the  former  fats, 
and  immediately  they  began  to  grow 
and  thrive.  Then  he  took  two  little 
animals  and  put  them  on  the  same 
diet  except  that  he  fed  the  first  one 
butter  for  its  fat  ration,  and  the 
other  oleomargarine.  At  the  end  of 
the  experiment  the  butter-fed  animal 
weighed  262  grams  and  was  bright- 
eyed  and  vigorous.  The  oleo-fed  ani- 
mal weighed  only  109  grams  and  was 
puny,  sluggish  in  movement,  and  had 
sore  and  infected  eyes. 

Ho  Real  Substitute  for  Milk. 

This  was  one  of  many  proofs  that 
butterfat  contains  elements  neces- 
sary for  growth  that  the  other  fats 
cannot  supply.  These  are  the  protect- 
ive elements,  called  vitamines.  They 
are  found  in  butterfat.  but  not  in  vege- 
table oils  or  pork  fat.  They  are  also 
found  in  the  leafy  portions  of  edible 
plants,  such  as  lettuce,  onions,  cab- 
bage, spinach  and  the  like.  The  con- 
tention is  not  made  that  grains,  root 
vegetables  and  vegetable  fats  are  not 
nourishing,  but  in  order  to  make 
growth  possible  these  must  be  sup- 
plemented with  protective  elements, 
and  for  these  vitamines  we  must  turn 
to  dairy  products  or  leafy  vegetables. 

Some  animals,  like  cows,  are  built 
to  handle  great  quantities  of  leaves, 
but  man  is  not.  Some  races  have  tried 
to  get  their  supply  of  vitamines  from 
leaves,  seeds,  fruits  and  roots,  but 
how  do  they  stand?  The  Japanese  are 
the  best,  but  what  are  they?  A  dis- 
tinctly undersized,  shirt-lived  people. 
Their  infant  mortality  is  distressingly 
high,  and  they  have  failed  to  achieve 
anything  like  what  they  could  have 
done  had  they  been  better  acquainted 
with  the  dairy  cow. 

As  Dr.  McCollum  says:  "Go  all  over 
that  portion  of  the  world  where  such 
dietary  habits  prevail  and  you  will 
find  people  who  are  subjects  or  vas- 
sals. They  multiply  in  considerable 
numbers,  but  their  life  is  short;  they 
are  inefficient,  of  low  mentality,  and 
a  failure  from  the  standpoint  of  living 
a  normal  human  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  people  who  have  achieved; 
who  have  become  large,  strong  and 
vigorous;  who  have  reduced  their  in- 
fant mortality;  who  are  the  most  pro- 
gressive in  industry,  science,  art,  lit- 


erature and  every  activity  of  the 
human  intellect,  are  the  people  whose 
diet  contains  milk  and  milk  products 
to  a  considerable  extent." 

Effective  in  Combatting  Disease. 

Dr.  McCollum  further  shows  that 
in  milk  we  have  the  means  of  com- 
batting many  diseases  that  have  here- 
tofore baffled  medical  science.  Con- 
sumption, which  rages  in  congested 
centers  of  large  cities,  is  largely  due 
to  the  low  resistance  caused  by  a  diet 
made  up  almost  exclusively  of  meats 
and  cereals  and  little  or  no  milk  'or 
green  vegetables.  Pellagra,  a  disease 
that  has  made  a  big  toll  in  the  lives 
of  the  Asiatic  races,  is  due  to  an 
almost  exclusive  rice  diet.  Diseases 
peculiar  to  children,  such  as  rickets, 
increase  rapidly  in  communities  where 
there  is  a  curtailing  of  the  normal 
milk  supply.  Bow  legs  in  growing 
children  are  due  to  lack  of  milk,  not 
to  walking  too  young. 


in  milk  is  found  that  mysterious 
spark  of  life  which  makes  the  cow- 
keeping  nations  the  greatest  in  the 
world — which  puts  force  and  energy 
and  pep  into  their  people. 

Milk— the  Real  Elixir  of  Life. 

Milk  is  Nature's  own  food.  It  con- 
tains all  the  ingredients  necessary  for 
nourishment,  in  just  the  right  propor- 
tion of  a  well-balanced  ration.  It 
builds  up  the  body,  keeps  it  in  repair, 
maintains  warmth,  and  furnishes  en- 
ergy. It  gratifies  the  palate  and  sat- 
isfies both  thirst  and  hunger.  It  is 
an  essential  food — necessary  to  the 
proper  maintenance  of  life.  Children 
deprived  of  it  do  not  develop  properly; 
adults  become  weak,  torpid  and  prone 
to  disease. 

Furthermore,  milk  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  of  all  foods  when  its  real 
nutritive  value  is  considered.  One 
quart  of  milk  is  equal  in  food  value 
to  8  eggs,  2  pounds  of  chicken,  3 
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Poster  used  In  a  Wisconsin  campaign  to  Increase  the  consumption  of  dairy  product*.  It  wan 
actively  supported  by  the  extension  department  of  the  State  Inlverslty.  The  movement  In 
thia  State  has  the  backing  of  our  College  of  Agriculture  and  a  big  drive  will  soon  be  started. 


A  Powerful  Stimulant. 

Milk  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
stimulants  known.  This  was  discov- 
ered at  the  Pasteur  Institute  at  Paris, 
and  afterwards  milk  was  given  to  the 
French  soldiers  in  the  trenches.  To 
many  of  them  it  was  the  only  stimu- 
lant, and  the  effect  more  than  justi- 
fied all  the  claims  made  for  it.  The 
stimulating  effect  of  milk  was  espe- 
cially noticeable  when  given  to  sol- 
diers just  before  a  big  battle,  and  also 
when  in  great  fatigue.  Its  advan- 
tage over  alcohol  is  that  there  are  no 
bad  after  effects,  and  the  keenness  of 
the  senses  is  in  no  way  impaired  or 
the  coolness  of  the  judgment  affected. 
It  seems  to  have  some  magic  power 
of  not  only  whipping  up  the  living 
tissues,  but  also  holding  them  pleas- 
antly to  the  task  without  the  subse- 
quent reaction  and  collapse  so  usual 
with  strychnine,  quinine,  ergot  and 
other  artificial  stimulants.  While  it 
is  a  vital  tonic,  it  is  also  an  essential 
food,  and  thus  it  becomes  the  sort  of 
tonic  that  leaves  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  harm  behind. 

It  is  claimed  that  our  own  Devil 
Dogs  could  not  have  gone  down  into 
the  hell  of  Chateau  Thierry  had  they 
not  been  milk,  butter  and  ice-cream 
fed — had  they  not  been  brought  up 
largely  on  dairy  products — and  this 
proves  the  statement  that  the  diet  of 
a  nation  is  responsible  for  the  health 
and  achievements  of  its  people.  For 


pounds  of  fresh  codfish,  four-fifths 
pound  of  pork  chops,  or  three-quarters 
pound  of  steak.  Thus,  even  at  15 
cents  per  quart,  milk  would  be  equal 
in  food  value  to  eggs  costing  at  least 
34  cents  or  steak  costing  about  25 
cents — more,  if  the  cost  of  cooking  is 
included.  Why,  at  double  its  present 
price  milk  would  still  be  one  of  the 
cheapest  of  foods. 

Cut  down  on  some  of  the  more  ex- 
pensive foods  which  are  not  so  easily 
digested  and  not  nearly  so  nutritious, 
and  double  your  milk  consumption- 
Use  more  milk  in  cooking.  Load  up 
your  food  with  this  rich  nutriment. 
Don't  begrudge  pure  cream  on  cereals 
and  other  dishes.  And  drink,  drink, 
drink  lots  of  milk.  Children  should 
have  at  least  a  quart  a  day  until  full 
grown,  and  adults  at  least  a  pint. 
Don't  think  of  it  as  suitable  for  chil- 
dren alone.  It  is  the  ideal  food  for 
men  or  women  who  work  with  muscle 
or  brain.  It  builds  tissues  and 
healthy  minds,  and  furnishes  the  body 
the  power  needed  to  do  its  work. 
Butter — the  Energy  Producer. 

Too  many  persons  think  of  butter 
as  merely  a  spread  for  bread,  and 
overlook  the  tact  that  it  is  one  of  our 
chief  energy  foods,  80  to  85  per  cent 
being  pure  fuel-fat.  Then  there  is 
mineral  matter  for  bone  building  and 
some  protein  for  muscle-making  and 
repairing. 

There  is  practically  no  waste  to 
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By  R.  H.  Whitten. 

butter  as  the  stomach  quickly  ab- 
sorbs 98  per  cent  of  it.  And  remem- 
ber, it  is  the  digested  portion  of  what 
you  eat  that  counts.  Foods  with  ex- 
cess waste  in  them  are  luxuries;  but 
certainly  butter  is  not.  Your  body 
gets  all  you  pay  for. 

Use  more  butter  in  cooking,  as  well 
as  on  bread.  You  do  more  than  cre- 
ate palatable  dishes.  The  butter  is 
absorbed  into  the  foods,  and  that  in- 
creases their  nutritive  value,  so  there 
is  no  waste.  Remember:  butter  is 
concentrated  energy;  the  body  needs 
it.  and  it  is  a  most  economical  food 
even  at  present  prices. 

Cheese — Highly  Nutritions. 

Compare  cheese  with  the  15  princi- 
pal foods  and  you  will  find  it  first  in 
food  value  per  pound  —  preceding 
meat,  eggs,  bread  and  potatoes.  It  is 
a  highly  concentrated  food,  and  takes 
the  place  of  bulky,  diluted  foods.  It 
has  been  one  of  the  world's  staples 
since  the  beginning  of  civilization,  and 
the  sturdiest  people  come  from  na- 
tions where  cheese  is  a  basic  food. 
Old-world  nations  know  its  economy. 
They  know  its  value  as  one  of  the 
most  palatable,  nourishing  and  deli- 
cious foods. 

In  these  days  of  sky-high  prices 
cheese  takes  on  a  new  meaning,  for 
it  costs  less  than  meat  and  most'other 
foods,  and  there  is  no  easier  way  to 
cut  the  food  bill  than  by  using  more 
cheese.  Commence  to  use  it  in  place 
of  heavier,  less  digestible  dishes. 
Give  it  its  rightful  place.  For  cheese 
is  a  real  food. 

Ice  Cream— the  Delicions  Food. 

Yes,  it  is  even  more  than  delicious; 
it  is  strengthening  and  flesh-build- 
ing. It  contains  more  real  nourish- 
ment than  many  of  the  dishes  ordi- 
narily considered  necessary'-  A  quart 
of  ice  cream  has  the  full  food  value 
of  I1;  pounds  of  steak,  4  pounds  of 
potatoes  or  18  eggs.  There  are  un- 
matchable  food  values  in  this  com- 
bination of  cream  and  sugar  for  both 
growing  children  and  grown-ups.  As 
with  cheese,  there  is  no  waste.  Your 
body  gets  every  ounce  of  nourish- 
ment you  pay  for. 

Ice  cream  should  not  be  added  to  a 
full  meal,  but  should  be  a  part  of  the 
meal.  A  sensible  plan  is  to  have  less 
bulky  foods  during  the  meal  and  a 
dish  of  ice  cream  at  the  end.  It  is 
just  the  thing,  too,  for  in  between 
meals.  It  is  easily  digested ;  keeps  the 
stomach  in  good  order,  and  is  so  safe 
that  it  is  often  the  first  food  allowed 
convalescents. 

Begin  eating  more  ice  cream  now. 
Use  it  in  place  of  other  foods.  You 
will  live  better  and  longer;  will  feel 
happier  and  stronger;  will  earn  more 
and  spend  less. 

lit  re's  for  More  Milk-Fed  Americans. 

"Sparkling  eyes,  clear  skins,  good 
teeth,  ruddy  cheeks,  snap,  pep,  the  joy 
of  life,  belong  to  all  who  use  dairy 
foods  liberally,"  says  one  noted 
authority,  so  if  you  want  health,  phys- 
ical and  mental  development,  drink 
more  milk  and  eat  more  butter, 
cheese  and  ice  cream.  And  encour- 
age others  to  do  likewise.  Lend  your 
support  to  every  worthy  movement  to 
this  end.  If  you  are  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  dairy  industry  get 
behind  the  California  Dairy  Council 
in  the  excellent  work  it  is  doing  to 
educate  the  public  to  the  real  food 
value  of  dairy  products.  We  must 
make  milk  the  national  drink  and 
dairy  products  the  most  popular  foods. 


ANOTHER  AIM'  WT  AGE  OF  BR E TH- 
ING UP. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  ad- 
ditional weight  put  on  steers  by  a 
pure-bred  cross,  but  there  is  another 
important  advantage,  and  that  is  in 
the  additional  value  of  the  heifers  re- 
tained for  breeders. 

In  the  fall  of  1915  a  cattleman  took 
calves  away  from  two  of  his  cows  at 
the  same  time.  One  was  a  scrub 
mother;  the  other  a  grade  Hereford. 
The  two  cows  were  fed  alike,  yet  when 
they  were  marketed  the  scrub  brought 
$38.65  and  the  grade  $110.  Here  was 
a  difference  of  $81.35  due  entirely  to 
the  pure-bred  cross. 
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Walnut  Varieties  Adapted  to  Northern  Conditions 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Jno.  J.  Fox.) 


What  are  the  best  well-known  wal- 
nut varieties  to  ^uit  Northern  Cali- 
fornia? This  was  a  question  we  asked 
Professor  Ralph  E.  Smith  recently  and 
received  a  prompt  reply  that  he  con- 
sidered the  Concord,  Eureka  and 
Payne's  Seedling  three  of  the  best  for 
the  northern  sections  which  are  suit- 
able for  walnut  culture.  Not  long 
afterwards  we  visited  the  Bowman- 
Kuhn  orchard  at  Milpitas  in  company 
with  C.  J.  Kuhn,  whose  experience 
here  with  Eurekas  and  Payne's  Seed- 
lings is  an  endorsement  of  Professor 
Smith's  opinion,  as  is  the  fact  that 


standing  together  which  produced  250 
pounds  of  nuts  each  last  year.  He 
says  that  the  Payne's  blight  a  little 
but  allowing  for  blight  and  drop  they 
still  produce  more  than  any  other 
variety. 

The  Processing  Department. 

The  equipment  in  Mr.  Kuhn's  pack- 
ing house  is  modern  and  adapted  to 
his  labor  requirements.  The  washing, 
bleaching  and  grading  is  automatic, 
but  the  grading  pickers'  table  has 
been  made  longer  to  accommodate 
more  girls.    The  nuts  are  then  con- 


Type  of  growth  on  a  vigorous  Eureka  walnut  tree.    Note  the  dense  foliage  and  stalwart 
character  of  growth   on  this  young  tree. 


Concords  are  the  leaders  in  Contra 
Costa  county. 

Varieties  Tried. 
Mr.  Kuhn  has  107  acres  in  walnuts 
though  there  are  still  some  California 
blacks  not  yet  worked.  The  oldest 
trees  are  only  15  years  from  the  black 
nuts,  which  were  planted  and  left  to 
grow  for  three  to  eight  years  before 
they  were  top-worked.  He  would  not 
pursue  this  method  again — it  takes 
too  long  but  he  has  since  bought  some 
rooted  "black"  trees  and  planted  them 
in  orchard  form — now  nearly  ready  to 
work.  They  are  planted  48  feet  apart 
and  the  varieties  are  Franquette, 
Mayette,  Payne's  Seeding  and  Eureka. 
He  likes  the  Eureka  and  Payne's  Seed- 
ling because  they  are  more  profitable 
and  is  working  over  100  large  Fran- 
quette trees  to  Eureka.  The  growing 
season  of  the  Franquette  is  too  short 
for  a  vigorous  condition — the  foliage 
is  light  as  is  the  usual  set  of  nuts. 
Eureka  trees  are  four  times  the  size 
at  the  same  age  and  laden  with  nuts 
which  are  all  large — few  second 
grade.  They  shell  out  of  the  husk 
easily  and  when  bleached  are  of  good 
color.  The  first  drop  of  nuts  is  not 
so  well  filled,  but  when  the  main  crop 
drops  the  meats  are  full  and  plump 
and  the  nuts  will  go  20  to  the  pound. 

Difference  in  Weight. 

Mr.  Kuhn  processes  and  packs  his 
own  fruit  under  the  Golden  Gate 
brand,  and  last  year  sold  large  quan- 
tities in  holiday  packages — weight 
five  and  ten  pounds.  The  ten-pound 
boxes  used  for  packing  Eurekas  were 
only  six  inches  deep;  Payne's  about 
seven  inches,  and  other  varieties 
seven  and  a  half  inches,  other  dimen- 
sions being  the  same. 

With  regard  to  the  Payne's  Seed- 
ling, it  has  to  be  encouraged  in  all 
the  vigor  of  its  growth  during  the  first 
few  years'.  For  when  it  comes  into 
bearing  it  is  so  prolific  that  its  wood 
growth  is  checked  and  it  sizes  up 
slowly  compared  with  a  Eureka  tree. 
Nevertheless,  it  turns  off  the  fruit. 

Mr.  Kuhn's  Payne's  Seedlings  were 
loaded-    He  pointed  out  three  trees 


veyed  to  their  respective  grade  bins 
which  are  in  gravity  rack  form,  each 
having  a  sacking  station.  Each  side 
of  these  slatted  bins  is  exposed  to 
free-air  currents,  which  insures  a 
thorough  drying-out  and  safety  from 
rodents. 

New  Niagara  Dusting  Machine. 

A  new  Niagara  power  duster  has 
been  bought  so  as  to  deal  with  the 
aphis  when  occasion  arises.  Aphis  is 
occasionally  so  bad  on  walnuts  that 
the  tree  drip  and  the  leaves  become 
blackened,  which  is  a  great  drain  on 
the  vitality  of  the  tree,  as  well  as 
lessening  its  growth. 

This  duster  was  bought  through  the 
Association,  which  buys  wholesale  for 
its  members  and  sells  at  cost.  The 
whole  cost  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $300  including  gas  engine.  The 
aphis  dusting-powder  was  supplied  at 
five  cents  a  pound  plus  freight.  Mr. 
Kuhn  has  30  acres  of  his  walnuts  in- 
ter-set with  young  pears,  which  have 
just  been  cleared  of  pear  slug  and 
mites  by  the  use  of  this  mixture — 
at  least,  we  could  discover  no  live 
ones. 

Because  of  his  experience  with  the 
different  varieties,  his  brother,  A.  C. 
Kuhn  of  Evergreen  has  this  spring 
worked  all  his  black  walnuts  to  Eure- 
kas and  Payne's  Seedlings.  These 
will  be  pinched  and  manipulated  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  so  far  as 
possible  so  as  to  obviate  the  winter 
cutting  and  conserve  the  early  crea- 
tive efforts  of  the  trees.  This  can  be 
done  in  July  and  August  in  this  sec- 
tion with  reasonable  expectation  of 
maturing  new  growth  before  the  frost. 
Pruning. 

George  Payne  of  the  Moorland  dis- 
trict near  Campbell,  whose  father 
originated  the  Payne's  Seedling,  said 
that  a  system  of  pruning  could  prob- 
ably be  evolved  to  good  purpose  for 
forcing  more  wood  growth  on  this 
variety. 

The  tremendously  heavy  bearing 
nature  of  the  Payne  keeps  down  wood 
growth  to  a  degree,  thus  tending  to 
keep  the  tree  small.   It  is  next  to  im- 


possible to  cut  much  grafting  wood 
from  a  full-bearing  tree,  because  of 
this.  Yet  even  with  very  heavy  crops 
good-sized  nuts  are  always  produced. 
Mr.  Payne's  method  of  keeping  his 
young  trees  from  sprawling  is  to 
erect  a  center  post — a  2x4 — and  tie 
the  branches  up  to  that.  He  has  34 
acres  in  walnuts  and  has  done  all  the 
grafting  on  this  place. 

The  well-advertised  Santa  Rosa 
walnut  tree  is  on  this  place.  It  was 
a  California  black  top-worked  by  Mr. 
Payne,  when  he  was  a  lad  and  took 
three  years  to  complete.  It  is  known 
as  perhaps  the  largest  bearing  wal- 
nut tree  in  the  State — its  banner  crop 
being  741  pounds  of  nuts.  It  is  a 
Santa  Barbara  type  of  nut,  but  is  apt 
to  blight. 

Grafting  Old  Limbs. 

We  asked  Mr.  Payne  what  he 
thought  of  grafting  limbs  or  tranches 
on  the  under  side.  He  said:  "Well,  of 
course,  you  can  see  from  the  running 
growth  along  this  limb  that  the  sap 
flow  is  strong  below  and  weak  above. 
That  is  why  the  upper  shoot  on  each 
year's  growth  shows  small-  But  a 
graft  on  the  lower  side  of  the  limb 
intensifies  its  downward  inclination— 
also  its  weight  of  foliage  makes  it 
easier  to  tear  out  if  inserted  there. 
For  this  reason  I  always  put  my  grafts 
at  the  sides — they  are  stronger  and 
better  placed."  He  showed  us  one 
Payne's  Seedling  that  had  been 
grafted  onto  a  Paradox,  five  years  ago 
last  spring.  It  was  a  large  tree  and 
produced  45  pounds  of  nuts  the  sec- 
ond year  after  grafting.  The  third 
year  it  yielded  243  pounds  of  nuts, 
and  the  two  following  year  340  and 
341,  respectively.  The  limbs  still 
carried  the  sack  protectors  that  were 
bound  round  them  when  they  were 
grafted  though  they  are  of  course  no 
longer  necessary. 


By  the  way,  we  noticed  a  couple  of 
Pistachio  nut  trees  here  with  some 
handsome  clusters  of  fruit  maturing 
on  them. 


A  YOUNG  PRUNER'S  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  saw  in  your  paper 
sometime  ago  where  a  man  of  our 
county  has  got  as  much  as  ten  tons 
of  peaches  to  the  acre,  and  so  I 
thought  I  would  tell  you  how  much 
we  have  been  getting.  I  have  done 
the  pruning  for  my  father  for  nine 
years  and  pruned  from  fifty  to  sixty 
trees  a  day  and  never  used  a  prop  or 
broke  a  limb. 

Last  year  was  a  light  crop  for  most 
of  the  orchard  and  still  they  went  a 
little  better  than  ten  tons  to  the  acre. 
They  have  not  gone  less  than  ten  tons 
to  the  acre  for  five  years,  ever  since 
they  got  into  full  bearing.  His  trees 
are  Phillips  and  the  men  at  the  can- 
nery say  they  are  the  best  brought  in, 
and  it  is  seldom  that  small  fruit  is  to 
be  found.  The  trees  are  now  in  the 
best  shape  they  have  ever  been  in  and 
look  as  if  they  would  go  fifteen  tons 
this  year. 

I  bought  a  place  for  myself  four 
years  ago  and  it  was  all  run  down  and 
the  trees  had  not  had  much  care  when 
I  got  it,  and  so  I  had  to  build  them  up 
before  I  could  get  a  crop.  My  trees 
are  nearly  all  Muirs  and  Lovells.  In 
1917  two  or  three  of  my  Lovell  trees 
bore  at  the  rate  of  22  tons  to  the  acre, 
and  last  year  they  had  a  crop  that 
would  have  gone  fifteen  tons  to  the 
acre,  without  one  broken  limb  and 
without  props.  I  think  that  is  getting 
some  crop  out  of  old  neglected  trees. 
—Fred  W.  Caulkins,  M.  R.  A.,  Box  363, 
Ceres. 


Big  Ben  Necessary. 
What  gets  us  guessing  is  how  this 
daylight  savings  plan  works  out  in 
the  land  of  the  Eskimos,  but  we  sup- 
pose all  they  have  to  do  is  to  get  up 
six  months  earlier  each  morning. 
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h^SSf  A  Saw,  a  Hammer,  and  a  Monkey-] 
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wrench  are  all  yon  need  to  bnild-| 


THE  INDIANA: 


Still  not  too  late" 
to  have  your 

ready  for  this  harvest-time 

As  soon  as  your  order  is  received  we 
ship  complete  directions  for  buildings. 
The  complete  Silo  is  shipped  by  the 
time  your  foundation  is  built. 

You  need  no  skilled  carpenters  to 
erect  the  Indiana  Silo.  The  usual  size 
is  easily  put  up  in  two  days  with  a 
couple  of  unskilled  helpers,  a  saw  and  a 
hammer,  and  a  wrench. 

— and  when  it's  up  you  know  it's 
going  to  STA  Y  UP. 

The  straight  grained  fir  staves,  held 
firmly  together  with  shaped  steel  hoops 
form  a  wall  that  will  not  burst.  The 
silage  juices  actually  preserve  the  fine 
fir  fiber. 

Send  in  right  away  for  the  full  statement  of  the 
EASY  TERMS  and  a  blank  contract. 
SEND  FOR  FREE  SILO  BOOK,  TOO 
Address  Dept.  B 

The  Ghas.K.  Spaulding  Logging  Co 

SALEM,  OREGON 


/yt,      |  V    s  'JIM » C«4| 


NO 

WASTED 
SILAGE 

The  Air-tight 
walls  and  doors 
of  the  Indiana 
Si!o  keep  the 
silage  sweet. 
None  thrown 
a  way.  It's  all 
good  in  the  In- 
diana. 
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Preparations  for  the  Approaching  Prune  Harvest 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  rresa  by  Jno.  J.  Fox.) 


Every  grower  we  have  visited  lately 
is  either  scrubbing  or  repairing  his 
trays,  or  is  just  going  to.  Dippers 
and  mechanical  graders  are  being 
cleaned  up  or  new  ones  installed. 
But,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  crops 
and  the  phenomenal  prices  in  sight, 
singularly  little  activity  is  shown  in 
the  purchase  of  new  trays.  There  is 
a  lot  of  repairing  of  trays  going  on, 
and  on  asking  different  men  how  they 
figure  on  making  out,  find  the  follow- 
ing schemes  have  been  evolved. 

Taking  No  Chances. 

Two  men  in  one  county  are  install- 
ing evaporators,  though  strangely 
enough  one  of  these  is  also  making  up 
a  lot  of  new  trays  "in  case  the  dryer 
falls  down  on  the  job."  He  had  bought 
his  trays  early  and  is  taking  no 
chances. 

Another  man  said:  "When  my  fruit 
is  nearly  ready  to  put  in  the  house  I 
shall  put  it  in  sacks — about  a  bushel 
or  a  little  more  to  a  sack — and  let  it 
sweat  a  little  stacked  out  of  doors.  I 
have  done  it  before  and  find  it  cures 
the  fruit  to  a  glossy  finish  in  excellent 


frame  so  that  when  .the  eight-foot 
tray  is  tipped  into  it,  no  prunes  can 
spill  out  the  other  side.  The  whole 
thing  can  be  made  in  a  few  hours  at 
a  cost  of  a  couple  of  dollars.  When 
boxes  and  trays  are  both  scarce,  two 
men  can  sack  prunes  as  fast  as  they 
can  tip  the  trays.  The  sacker  is  so 
light  that  it  is  easily  moved  from  one 
stack  of  trays  to  another. 

In  Case  of  Rain. 

It  is  well,  in  case  of  rain,  to  have 
a  sheet  to  throw  over  that  platform. 
It  doesn't  take  long  to  shovel  them 
into  a  heap  in  the  center  and  throw 
a  few  trays  over,  but  the  canvas  sheet 
makes  them  safe-  Trays  with  a  strip 
of  building  paper  were  used  last  year 
in  some  instances  with  success  in 
covering  stacked  trays.  A  roll  might 
come  in  handy  and  need  not  be  cut 
unless  it  were  needed.  Thirty  trays 
to  a  dry  ton  is  running  things  pretty 
close  in  the  north  here.  It  doesn't 
pay  to  take  too  many  chances.  For 
quality  means  weight  and  every 
pound  of  weight  this  year  is  the  price 
of  a  good  cigar. 


California  cured  fruit*  are  dried  in  yards  adjacent  to  the  orchards  that  produce  them. 


condition.  You  have  to  use  care,  but 
I  turn  the  sacks  after  a  few  days,  and 
I  think  I  gain  in  weight  as  well  as 
quality  with  this  method."  Several 
other  men  were  making  up  a  number 
of  new  lug  boxes  and  repairing  their 
old  ones.  The  new  boxes  will  be  used 
in  the  orchard  and  their  weaker 
brethren  will  be  used  later  for  stack- 
ing prunes  that  are  not  quite  dry 
rnough  to  bin.  They  will  be  stacked 
outside  till  they  are  ready  to  ware- 
house. In  this  way  many  trays  can 
be  released  perhaps  two  or  three  days 
earlier  than  they  otherwise  would. 
The  Platform  Method. 

Still  another  way  of  releasing  trays 
when  drying  weather  is  poor  is  to 
build  a  platform  and  when  the  fruit 
is  a  little  past  the  doubling  stage  or 
about  there,  dump  it  onto  the  plat- 
form to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches 
even,  all  over.  They  may  possibly 
need  shoveling  over  once  before  they 
are  ready  to  box,  but  that  platform  is 
a  great  help  in  time  of  need — when  the 
number  of  empty  trays  is  shrinking 
and  fruit  is  pouring  in  out  of  the  or- 
chard. Find  a  good  level  place  and 
lay  your  two  by  threes  on  the  flat 
side  about  three  feet  apart  and  then 
tack  on  rough  1x12  pine  sheathing 
with  sixpenny  nails,  so  that  the  boards 
are  easy  to  rip  off  again  in  a  few 
weeks'  time.  Tack  a  board  all  around 
the  edge  to  keep  the  fruit  from  spill- 
ing on  the  ground  when  the  trays 
are  dumped  on  it 

A  Sacking  Contrivance. 

A  useful  apparatus  was  contrived 
last  year  by  Guy  Winfrey — a  Napa 
man—  for  sacking  prunes  from  the 
trays.  It  consists  of  a  shallow 
trough,  supported  by  a  buck  at  each 
r-nd  and  one  in  the  middle.  The 
trough  is  just  high  enough  for  a  sack 
to  stand  beneath  it.  There  are  three 
openings  in  the  trough  with  a  sack- 
ing hook  to  each  one  and  the  back  of 
the  trough  has  shakes  nailed  to  a 


A  good  straw-boss  in  the  field  who 
knows  how  to  keep  the  piece-workers 
from  shaking  the  trees  would  be  use- 
ful, though  probably  tactful  men  are 
rather  rare  just  now.  Anyway  there 
is  going  to  be  in  some  districts  a  pre- 
dominance of  high-class  help,  and 
that  lends  strength  to  the  whole  pro- 
ductive industry. 

Prune  Dippers  and  Graders. 

This  year  will  probably  see  more 
prune  dippers  and  graders  installed 
than  any  single  year  which  has  pre- 
ceeded  it.  For  there  is  such  a  good 
crop  of  prunes  this  year,  and  the 
prices  warranted  by  the  extraordi- 
nary demand  will  make  every  grower 
want  to  turn  off  topnotch  quality  of 
fruit  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 

Now,  if  the  thirties  and  forties  are 
all  dumped  on  the  trays  with  the 
nineties  and  hundreds  (up),  the  whole 
mess  has  to  stay  exposed  to  the  sun 
until  the  heavy  prunes  are  properly 
cured.  By  that  time  all  the  smaller 
fruit  has  dried  up  as  hard  as  gravel. 
Not  only  is  the  quality  impaired,  but 
the  loss  of  weight  is  enormous  on  a 
tonnage.  And  those  little  dried-up 
prunes  will  never  process  out  into  as 
attractive  a  form  as  they  would  have 
if  properly  cured.  That  is  one  rea- 
son, and  the  biggest,  why  prunes 
should  be  graded  before  being  set  out 
on  the  drying  ground.  They  are  sep- 
arated into  two  very  distinct  grades, 
the  smaller  of  which  can  be  boxed 
sometimes  four  or  five  days  before 
the  large  ones  are  ready — according 
to  the  weather  and  how  they  are  han- 
dled. This  means  a  large  saving  in 
weight  and  in  size.  The  little  prunes, 
if  not  over-dried  like  a  chip,  will  give 
you  the  advantage  of  several  points 
on  the  grade-sheet  if  properly  cured — 
in  addition  to  the  extra  weight.  La- 
bor is  lightened  also  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  all  skinny  windfalls  and  hog- 
prunes. 

The  dipping  of  prunes  in  lye,  which 


can  be  kept  at  boiling  point  all  the 
time  by  means  of  coils,  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  dipping  them  in  a 
kettle,  where  the  very  first  basket  of 
cold  prunes  lowers  the  temperature 
below  boiling  point. 

As  the  water  gets  colder  by  steady 
dipping,  we  leave  them  in — or  are 
tempted  to — a  little  longer  and  find 
they  don't  dry  as  well  and  the  skin 
is  toughened.  Time  is  saved  in  dip- 
ping and  dumping  by  using  the  patent 
dipper  and  a  much  better  curing  re- 
sult is  obtained  where  the  proper  tem- 
perature can  be  maintained.  Then  a 
proper  cut  of  the  bloom  is  obtained 
by  a  few  seconds'  immersion  in  the 
boiling  lye.  (Imperials  get  by  with 
next  to  no  lye  as  they  are  tender 
skinned.)  The  skin  looks  finely 
wrinkled,  but  will  not  come  off  with 
the  sweep  of  the  paddle. 

The  second  factor,  next  to  the  cor- 
rect "dip,"  is  to  have  plenty  of  trays 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


A  ton  of  ARCADIAN  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  carries 
more  plant  food  than  a  ton 
of  any  other  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizer. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia is  the  well-known  stand- 
ard article  that  has  done  you 
good  service  in  your  mixed  fer- 
tilizers for  years  past.  Espe- 
cially kiln-dried  and  ground  to 
make  it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia 
2514%.  Made  in  U.  9.  A.  Arca- 
dian is  the  great  American  Am- 
monlate. 

For  sale   hy  all   the  principal 

dealers. 

For  information  a*  to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

610  First  National  Bank  Bide, 
BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


HAUSER'S 

ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bead  for  Booklet,   "Fertiliser  Efficiency" 
— TeUs   You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Loa  Angeles,  California 


so  that  you  don't  crowd  the  fruit  and 
have  a  lot  of  prunes  riding  on  the 
others.  It  delays  the  curing  and  adds 
greatly  to  the  expense  of  handling — 
especially  of  a  season  when  a  lot  of 
those  muddy-colored  ones  show  up  at 
the  early  dip  and  maybe  have  to  be 
hand-picked.  These  can  be  dipped 
again  and  dried  by  themselves,  but 
they  never  make  good  prunes.  It  is 
better  to  have  too  many  trays  than 
too  few,  especially  of  a  poor  drying 
season. 


"DURO" 
Deep  Well  Systems 

JUST  the  thing  to  bring  suburban 
or  country  home  right  up  to  date. 

Pumps  water  from  wells,  where 
depth  to  water  level  ranges  from  22 
to  150  feet,  and  supply  it  under 
pressure  for  all  purposes  about  the 
house  or  grounds. 

"Built  like  a  battleship,"  econom- 
ical and  entirely  automatic  in  oper- 
ation. 

Send  for  "DURO"  Booklet. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.  434  E.  Third  St. 

BAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

We  have  some  rood  territory  for 
live  dealers. 


Ustus  Canvas  Protection 

DBS  US  covers  protect  your  1  arm  implements  from 
rain,  dust,  dew  and  moisture.  Waterproof,  water- 
repellent  and  weather-resisting  grades,  each  trade- 
marked  and  guaranteed  satisfactory  or  money  refund- 
ed. Write  us  for  free  illustrated  booklet  and  special 
offer.  Good  dealers  wanted  on  exclusive  agency  plan. 
Dafoe-EusticeCo.l  1°  <  W. JeHerson,Detroit,Mich. 


UsIuS 

Covers  Them  All 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

cfieapeat  and  moat  efficient  fertilizer  —  Highly  concentrated  —  Dry.  Odor* 
lexa  —  A'o  weed  seed  or  foreign  matter    a  natural  fertiliser. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
2.50^  Ammonia 

Phosphoric  Acid 
Potash  Water  Soluble 
Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OS  BULK 

CALL  OR  WRITE  US — 

phone         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARNY  1542  429  Dai  is  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1.25% 
4.00% 
1  5.00 


GOLDEN  GATE.  WEED  CUTTER 
Kill*  the  Weeds  and  Cultivates  the  Boll 

Greatest  weed  killer  on  the  market  Cuts 
them  off  clean,  under  the  surface,  close  down 
to  the  roots.  Besides,  it  breaks  up  the  ground 
ho  thoroughly  that  one  user  says  he  saved 
$200  in  a  single  season  because  after  cutting 
tbe  weeds  he  did  not  have  to  plow  Cut*  seven 
feet  or  less.  Weighs  but  230  pounds  Cot 
adjustable  to  any  depth.  Constructed  of  steal 
throughout.  No  other  implement  like  It. 

WHITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  which  Illustrates 
and  describes  the  Sigurd  Weed  Cutter  and  con- 
tains letter*  from  many  users 

C.  G.  SIGCRD,  Manufacturer 
Capital  Are.  and  HeKee  Rood.    San  Jose,  Oai 
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Madewell 
Well 

(XSING 


Noted 
for 

It's  Smoothness 
and 
Evenness 


For  strong,  smootl  ,  perfect- 
fitting  well  casing,  specify 
Madewell. 

— Made  from  V.  ard  Red  t>r 
Galvanized  sh<r  it  metal. 

— Joints  fit  perfectly, because 
they're  buik  to  an  exact 
standard.  * 

—Made  it.  all  sizes,  single 
o.    '  >ubl' . 

Wi.     for  Catalogue  C 

It  describes  Madewell  Well  Casing 
and  other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal 
Products  in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  1. 

E.12thSt.and25thAT«>.  Oakland.CaL 


HADEWEU 


McQUAY-N  ORRIS 
PISTON  RINGS 


How  you  can  get  more  power,  de- 
crease carbon  and  save  gas  in  your 
automobile  tractor,  truck  or,  en- 
gine, clearly  explained  in  our  free 
booklet,  "To  Have  and  to  Hold 
Power."  Write  for  it — it  will  help 
you  know  piston  rings.  i«f 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 
2838  Locust  St..  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


This  Makes  Your 
Soil  Pay 

Makes  it  yield  the  limit  be- 
cause it  so  crushes  every 
clod  and  loosens  up 
every 
parti- 
cle of 


plant  food  that  the 
seed  sprouts  quick- 
er   and     plant  grows 
faster.    This  Brillton 

King  Pulverizer 

(Team  or  Tractor) 
also  packs  the  undersoil 
for_  retaining  the  proper 
moisture  for  the  quick- 
est future  growth 
and  greatest  crop 
yield.     Fine  for 
early  cultivation 
of  all  crops  and 
packing  wheat 
igainst  winter  kill- 
ing.    Pack  your 
wheat  with  it  this 
fall.     Lasts  life- 
time.    Price  rea- 
sonable. Strongly 
built.     Get  one. 

AT  ALL  JOHN  DEERE  DEALERS 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS 


Large  shipments  of  peaches  are  be- 
ing made  from  Tulare  County. 

Up  to  June  30  the  Federal  Land 
Bank  of  Berkeley  had  closed  4,192 
loans  amounting  to  $12,541,200. 

First  shipments  of  pears  from  Lodi 
are  reported  to  have  brought  as  high 
as  $7  a  box  in  the  eastern  markets. 

A  number  of  new  members  are 
signing  up  with  the  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association  every  week. 

An  extraordinary  quantity  of  apri- 
cots has  gone  to  the  canneries  this 
year. 

The  non-bearing  acreage  of  lemons 
in  California  is  only  one-fourth  less 
than  the  bearing  acreage. 

The  Georgia  peach  crop  was  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  7,700  cars  for 
the  season  (Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mate). 

The  California  Co-operative  Canne- 
ries at  San  Jose  have  500  workers  on 
the  job,  and  about  100  tons  of  fruit 
are  coming  in  daily. 

Some  injury  to  prunes  from  sun- 
burn is  reported  from  all  sections- 
Butte  County's  drop  from  this  cause 
is  considerable. 

G.  L.  Barham  of  Chico,  who  has  40 
acres  east  of  town,  claims  that  June 
drop  can  be  largely  reduced  by  irri- 
gation. 

The  Durham  State  Land  Colony 
lost  considerable  water  by  the  rup- 
ture of  a  diverting  dam,  which,  how- 
ever, has  now  been  repaired. 

All  our  Farmers'  Selling  organiza- 
tions have  established  brands  that 
have  won  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
world's  markets. 

If  the  year's  grape  crop  is  harvest- 
ed a  good  many  evaporators  will  be 
installed  with  some  of  the  money  in 
the  hope  of  finding  some  permanent 
markets  for  dried  grapes. 

The  California  Co-operative  Can- 
neries are  busy  in  their  plant  at  Tu- 
lare canning  peaches.  They  bought 
the  Tulare  County  peach  pool  peaches 
at  $92.50  a  ton. 

Forty  per  cent  of  the  state's  peach 
crop  is  produced  in  Fresno,  Kings 
and  Tulare  Counties.  Fresh  peach 
shipments  east  will  probably  reach 
4,000  carloads. 

Experiments  in  cross  pollination  of 
cherries  will  be  conducted  in  Santa 
Cruz  County  next  year  by  the  Farm 
Bureau  through  the  University  of 
California. 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  will  this  year  spend  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $200,000  for  advertis- 
ing and  extending  markets  for  the 
California  prune. 

The  Prune  Growers  and  Nursery- 
men's Committee  on  bud  selection 
meets  in  the  Santa  Clara  orchard 
around  the  first  week  in  August,  ac- 
cording to  Leonard  Coates  of  Mor- 
ganhill,  who  is  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Prune  growers  in  Santa  Clara 
County  have  agreed  to  pay  $6  to  $9 
per  ton  for  picking  prunes,  according 
to  the  crop  and  other  conditions. 
Others  are  paying  their  help  by  the 
hour. 

The  prune  crop  in  Lake  County  is 
a  good  one.  In  a  few  thin-land  or- 
chards where  moisture  is  none  too 
good  there  are  signs  of  sunburn  and 
shedding  of  fruit,  according  to  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  F.  G.  Stokes. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Com- 
pany has  just  placed  an  order  for  25,- 
000  kegs  of  nails  for  nailing  up  the 
orange  and  lemon  boxes  of  members 
of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  These 
nails  will  cost  $112,500. 

The  Navel  orange  set  in  the  Por- 
terville  section  promises  65  per  cent 
of  a  crop.  The  June  drops  showed 
up  the  worst  in  groves  where  orchard 
management  was  faulty  or  deficient. 
The  younger  groves  look  promising. 

Eight  thousand  cars  (of  350  crates 
each)  of  cantaloupes  were  shipped 
out  of  Imperial  Valley  this  season, 
3,000  cars  more  than  any  year  pre- 
vious. This  made  33,600,000  melons 
for  the  season! 

Apricot  canning  is  now  over  in 
Tulare  County,  and  peach  packing 
has  commenced.  Sixty-four  per  cent 
of  the  apricots  graded  fancy.  Open- 
ing prices  on  these  are  quoted  at  53.75 
a  dozen.  Both  production  and  quan- 
tity was  higher  than  anticipated. 


We  Manufacture  Levelers  for  Any  Power  From  6  Horses  to  a  75  H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Lcvclcr 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELS RS  are  now  being 
used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con- 
tractors— saving  their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one.  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  fills  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

YOU  SHOULD 

■end  for  our  latest  catalog,  J-600,  which  is  full  of  interesting  informatioa 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

F.  T.  BRILES, 
Southern  California  Agent, 
214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

12  Mechanic  Street,  DAVIS.  CAL. 


Anderson  Combination  Dipper 

Perforator,  Grader 
And  Spreader 


Send  for  Catalog 
of  Packers*  and 
Dryers'  Machinery, 


sxm  mm s  /ssi-oca  /a&s-jfm/sx 

A  practical  machine  that  the  prune 
growers  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  (where 
it  is  made)  and  other  prune-growing 
sections  have  learned  to  recognize  as 
the  standard  machine  of  its  kind.  It  embodies  every  possible  advantage 
— and  does  the  work  perfectly  in  every  way.  Durable  and  substantial 
in  construction. 

MADE  US  YABIOUS  SIZES 
We  can  furnish  this  Combination  Dipper,  Perforator,  and  Spreader  In 
any  size  desired — for  either  hand  or  power  use.  Write — and  tell  us 
your  requirements. 

Anderson-Barngrover  Manufacturing  Co. 


20  West  Julian  Street 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


THE    WHEAT  TRACTOR 
Equipped   with    Road  Wheels. 

Write  for  descriptive  printed  matter. 


TRACTOR  and  TRUCK  12-24 

FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE 

Will  handle  3  14-inch  plow  bottoms  under  nor- 
mal conditions.  Furnish  ample  power  for  hay 
baler,  silo  filler,  grain  separator,  with  weigher, 
||  wiu'l  stacker  and  self  feeder.  Furnishes  steady 
rower  for  pumping  water  or  any  similar  farm 
work.  Interchangeable  road  wheel  attachment 
—can  be  converted  in  less  than  hour  into 
rubber  tire  wheel  road  truck.  Will  do  any- 
thing that  a  3.500-lb.  truck  can  do  with 
trailers.    Good  territory  open  for  dealers. 

KE3SSION     SALES  CORPORATION 
Calif.  Dirt. 

335  8.  Los  Angeles  St.,        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


This  year's  cherry  crop  exceeded 
that  of  last  year  by  10  per  cent  and 
was  the  finest  in  quality  ever  pro- 
duced. 


— —     BLAKE,  MOEFITT  &  T0WNE 

"J  *  *         37-40  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
PAPER     Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towns,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,       Portland,  Or*. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bnnl  Press.] 


Fundus  Diseases  Reduce  Peach  Crop. 

California  probably  has  a  record 
peach  crop.  The  eastern  peach  crop 
was  reduced  probably  50  per  cent  by 
curled  leaf  and  brown  rot  in  New 
York  state  and  by  curled  leaf  in  Mich- 
igan and  Ohio.  The  latter  state  shows 
also  a  decrease  in  acreage.  Brown  rot 
has  caused  loss  in  Arkansas,  Oklaho- 
ma and  Texas.  The  Georgia  crop  will 
approximate  7,400  cars.  The  July  re- 
port of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimate 
gives  a  total  crop  estimate  on  peaches 
of  30,082,000  bushels  for  the  entire 
country  as  compared  with  20,797,000 
bushels  last  year. 
Apple  Crop  Under  That  of  1918. 

The  Bureau  reports  a  July  estimate 
for  the  whole  country  of  24,454,000 
barrels  as  compared  with  24,574,000 
barrels  in  1918.  Of  this,  the  states  of 
New  York  promises  less  than  one- 
third  of  last  year's  production.  Wash- 
ington will  probably  lead  the  states 
in  commercial  production  by  a  large 
margin.  Her  admirable  system  of 
standardization  has  given  her  a  mar- 
ket lead.  We  ought  to  have  been  pro- 
vided with  the  means  to  duplicate  it. 
When  we  have  more  growers  and  few- 
er lawyers  to  represent  us  at  the  leg- 
islature, the  importance  of  measures 
affecting  the  fruit  industry  will  re- 
ceive fuller  recognition. 
Prune  Growers  Getting  a  Hump  On. 

As  an  instance  of  the  thoroughness 
prune  growers  are  exercising  this 
year,  the  large  manufacturing  con- 
cerns are  working  overtime  to  get  out 
new  equipment.  The  Smith  Manufac- 
turing Co.  of  San  Jose  have  increased 
their  manufacture  and  sales  of  dip- 
pers and  graders  500  per  cent  over 
last  year.  By  the  second  week  in 
August  all  orders  will  have  been  filled 
for  green  graders  and  dried  fruit  out- 
fits by  September  15.  Last  year  was 
a  big  year  for  cannery  equipment,  but 
this  year's  business  beats  it  by  80  per 
cent.  One  and  a  half  to  two  shifts 
have  been  working  in  the  factories  the 
past  four  months  to  produce  equip- 
ment. 

Dried  Apricots  Being  Marketed. 

Two  cars  of  mixed  sizes  of  this  sea- 
son's dried  aprincots  were  shipped 
east  from  the  Hanford  plant  of  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow- 
ers' Association  the  third  week  in 
July — one  being  sent  to  Chicago  and 
the  other  to  New  York.  This  is  the 
first  of  the  new  crop  of  California 
dried  fruit  to  be  sent  out  this  year. 
They  will  bring  members  the  highest 
price  ever  paid  for  dried  fruit  this 
year.  Regular  shipments  will  be  in 
full  swing  early  in  August.  Dried  ap- 
ricots from  Southern  California  will 
follow  the  first  shipments  from  the 
Hanford  district,  and  later  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  fruit  will  be  used  to  fill 
orders.  This  is  the  order  of  ripening 
of  the  fruit. 
Labor  in  the  Orchards. 

A  great  many  towns  and  rural  cen- 
ters are  providing  automobile  ground 
and  suitable  camping  sites  for  work- 


ers, and  a  number  of  automobile  own- 
ers are  taking  a  pleasant  and  profit- 
able vacation  by  assisting  in  the  fruit 
harvest.  The  merchants  and  busi- 
ness men  and  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce are  all  interested  in  the  devel- 
opment of  convenience  and  sanitation 
of  these  camps.  Hollister  has  busied 
herself  in  this  direction.  At  Lodi, 
though  labor  is  none  to  plentiful,  the 
women's  organizations  are  going  a 
long  way  towards  solving  the  prob- 
lem. They  are  expert,  energetic  and 
business  like  and  have  learned  to 
work  with  system  and  rhythm. 
The  Canning  Industry  and  Labor. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation 
operates  39  plants,  extending  from 
Santa  Ana,  Calif.,  to  Salem,  Ore.  Our 
many  large  California  packing  and 
canning  corporations  are  handling  a 
tonnage  of  fruit  and  vegetables  this 
year  that  is  stupendous  in  the  aggre- 
gate. A  wonderful  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing industry  that  is  spreading  our 
fresh  fruit  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
inhabited  portion  of  the  world. 

Conveniences  for  Cannery  Employees. 

The  installation  of  adjustable  stools 
for  cannery  workers  is  much  appre- 
ciated by  the  workers.  The  many  con- 
veniences and  thoughtful  provision 
made  for  workers  in  modern  canneries 
are  not  only  a  means  of  conserving  en- 
ergy, but  make  the  work  a  pleasure. 
This  has  resulted  in  bringing  in  a 
large  influx  of  high  class  labor  for- 
merly unavailable.  We  have  noticed 
the  well  fenced  play  grounds  and  con- 
veniences for  small  children  whose 
mothers  are  employed  at  the  benches 
and  tables.  The  prices  paid  for  labor 
this  year  shows  that  all  are  partici- 
pating in  the  benefits  of  California's 
banner  fruit  crops. 
Canning  Grape  Juice. 

White  grape  juice  may  be  success- 
fully canned,  but  red  grape  juice  loses 
its  color  in  cans,  as  shown  by  experi- 
ments conducted  by  the  Viticultural 
Division  of  the  University.  The  pro- 
cess is  very  simpile.  Crush  and  press 
the  grapes.  Heat  the  juice  to  150  deg. 
P.  Allow  to  cool.  Strain  or  filter. 
Heat  to  130  deg.  F.  Can,  seal,  steril- 
ize 30  minutes  in  water  kept  at 
175  degrees  F.  This  juice  has  a  re- 
markably fresh  flavor  and  has  been 
held  successfully  for  over  three  years. 
It  is  a  good  beverage  and  could  also 
be  exported  for  white  wine  making. 
Wineries  could  undertake  its  produc- 
tion with  little  additional  cost  to  pres- 
ent equipment. 

So-  American  Markets  for  Dried  Fruits 

"Before  the  war  our  national  trade 
made  but  little  impression  on  South 
American  markets  because  we  faired 
to  meet  their  conditions  on  matters 
of  credit,"  says  H.  G.  Coykendall,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Prune  and  Apri- 
cot Growers'  Association.  ''With  the 
advent  of  trade  acceptances  this  diffi- 
culty is  to  a  large  degree  overcome, 
and  we  anticipate  -that  our  efforts  will 
be  highly  successful  in  establishing 
good  markets  there." 


THE  PEAR  SEASON  IS  NOW  ON— CAUTION  NECESSARY. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Knral  Press.) 

The  unusually  early  ripening  of  pears  this  year  has  resulted  in  some 
congestion.  Boxes  have  been  rushed  to  the  growers  from  canners  as 
fast  as  the  request  could  be  fulfilled. 

There  have  been  a  few  complaints  that  some  early  shipments  were 
far  from  meeting  contract  grade.  In  one  or  two  instances  of  windfall 
pears  for  drying,  everything  seems  to  have  been  dumped  into  the  boxes, 
which  necessitated  a  resorting  of  the  consignments.  Again,  a  few  ship- 
ments have  been  received  of  No.  1  pears  containing  four  to  five  per  cent 
of  worms,  whereas  the  contract  provides  that  No.  1  pears  shall  be  free 
from  worms. 

A  No.  1  pear  is  two  and  a  quarter  inches  and  over,  free  from  scab, 
worm  or  thrip  scar,  is  suitable  for  canning,  and  is  picked  from  the  tree 
without  bruises. 

A  No.  2  pear  is  either  a  perfect  pear  2  to  2V4  inches  in  diameter,  or 
a  pear  2%  inches  up,  which  will  cut  one  perfect  half. 

The  grower  should  watch  his  sorters  and  see  that  the  terms  of  the 
contract  are  complied  with.  It  saves  trouble  and  expense  in  resorting, 
reductions,  and  explanation,  and  means  a  Square  Deal.    And  it  pays. 

Under  the  best  average  of  the  old  prices — $40  for  No.  1,  $20  for  No. 
2,  and  $10  for  windfalls,  we  had  to  sort  pretty  close.  Under  present 
prices  of  $85  a  ton  for  No.  1,  $50  a  ton  for  No.  2,  and  $35  for  windfalls, 
growers  can  afford  to  sort  closer  than  ever.  For  instance,  we  will  say 
that  out  of  ten  tons  of  pears  you  have  seven  tons  of  No.  1,  two  tons  of 
No.  2,  and  a  ton  of  windfalls,  you  are  getting  an  average  of  $45  a  ton  on 
the  No.  2  and  windfalls  combined  and  $73  a  ton  on  the  orchard  run. 


^DEALER  says- 

"the  <an£f  mark 
protects  you  from 
imitations 

"It  pays  me  to  give  my  customers  what  they  ask  foT,"  says 
the  retailer  who  knows  what's  what.  "When  they  ask  for 
'Giant  Powders'  I  give  them  GIANT  Powders — the  real 
Giant,  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con.  I  don't  tell 
them  that  'I  have  the  same  thing,  only  under  another  brand 
name,'  because  it  is  not  true. 

"The  name  'Giant'  on  a  case  or  a  stick  of  powder  is  evidence 
that  the  powder  is  made  by  the  company  that  originated 

Giant  Powders.  Remember  this:  You  can't  get  Giant  re- 
sults when  you  use  ordinary  dynamite,  that  look  like  Giant 
but  aren't  marked  Giant." 

Look  into  the  new,  money-saving  methods  o(  clearing  land,  blasting  tree  beds, 
ditches,  boulders,  etc.  They  are  all  described  in  our  up-to-the-minute  book. 
"Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  A  post  card  will  bring  it  by  the 
first  mail. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO..  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
(  Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


Factory  to  You---  Pay  When  Pleased 

— and  I  pay  the  freight.    Simply  write  me  to  send  you  2  or 

more  of  the   

cecuritt 
Lad d br 

send  no  money  with  your  order.  I  will  ship  ladders  to  you 
freight  prepaid — you  look  them  over,  examine  that  famous 
light,  steel  cuff-bracket  that  does  away  with  all  wobble,  see 
the  practical  scientific  way  the  SECURITY  is  made,  note  the 
wide-spread,  vertical  grain  wood,  light  weight,  sturdy  strength — 
then  you  send  me  the  money.  If  you  don't  like  the  ladders 
send  them  back. — but  not  one  shipment  has  ever  been  returned 
as  yet.  When  progressive  orchardists  see  the  SECURITY  they 
know  it's  the  one  ladder  they  want  in  their  orchards. 

The  prices:  8  ft  ladder,  $5.00:  HI*  ft.  ladder,  $6.00; 
12  ft.  ladder.  (7.20, 

Act  quick — Send  me  your  order  today. 

J.  B.  PATTERSON',  Mfr. 
80  Franklin  M,  Oukland,  Cat 


fiesi  IWp  ®n  Earth 

For  shallow  or  extreme  deep  lift ;  one  that 
■will  give  more  "water  for  the  power  ex- 
pended ;  more  water  from  small  diameter 
wells  without  any  pit,  and  more  pump  for 
the  money  than 

Any  Pump  on  Earth 

Write  for  catalog  N.  and  price  Hat  of  the 
P.K.WDDI]  DEEP  WELL  PROPELLER  PUMP 

w§m  pump  it.  zsxsi 
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A  REPLANTED  OECHABD. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 
We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  it 
was  useless  to  replant  where  an  old 
orchard  had  been  grubbed  as  the 
trees  would  never  make  good  growth. 
Last  year  we  noticed  forty  acres  of 
prunes  one  year  old  that  had  been 
planted  between  the  rows  of  where  an 
old  peach  orchard  had  been  grubbed. 
They  showed  good  growth,  for 
though  the  soil  was  thin  and  "cobbly" 
they  had  had  excellent  care.  We  are 
still  of  opinion  that  they  will  make 
the  main  of  their  size  in  bearing  area 
within  six  or  eight  years.  Last  week 
we  saw  an  orchard  of  seven-year-old 
apricots  on  the  Van  Orden  and  Emer- 
son ranch  at  Mountain  View,  which 
had  been  planted  in  the  identical 
holes  where  an  old  cherry  orchard 
was  grubbed — and  without  a  rest. 
They  were  certainly  creditable  sized, 
healthy  trees  for  their  age,  and  large 
enough  to  bear  a  good  commercial 
crop  of  fruit-  The  owner  very  perti- 
nently remarked  that  as  there  were 
no  feeding  roots  for  some  feet  around 
the  trunk  of  the  old  cherry  trees,  the 
young  'cots  had  fresh  soil  to  start  in. 
That  is  a  new  angle  again  and  one 
that  is  both  reasonable  and  novel. 


FREIGHT    RATE  INCREASE. 


Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 
Clark  told  the  committee  of  fruit 
growers  and  others  who  are  protest- 
ing against  freight  raises  in  the  fruit 
trade:  "Commercial  competition,  not 
the  cost  of  service,  underlies  rate 
making.  Power  to  prescribe  minimum 
rates  and  to  control  water  as  well  as 
rail  carriers  would  assist  the  Com- 
mission, whose  rate  policy  had  been 
based  partially  on  the  theory  that 
healthy  competition  between  rail  and 
water  carriers  was  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country."  Some  rule  of 
law  governing  the  present  applica- 
tion of  the  long  and  short  haul  clause 
act  is  necessary,  the  committee  was 
told.  "The  Commission's  task  at  pres- 
ent requires  it  to  deal  with  conflict- 
ing interests  of  communities  and  ter- 
ritories when  those  interests  are  com- 
pletely irreconcilable.  The  present 
act  lays  down  no  rule  of  law  which 
can  be  followed."  Twelve  thousand 
growers  and  shippers,  members  of  the 
California  Citrus  League,  are  protest- 
ing. 


A  CAPRI-FIG  RECORD. 


To  the  Editor:  Some  one  noticing 
an  account  of  a  fertile  Capri  tree,  sug- 
gested that  I  send  a  brief  history  of 
one  on  my  place.  It  was  set  out  9 
years  ago  and  it  is  thought  came 
from  some  grower  near  Corning. 
When  it  became  old  enough  to  bear,  a 
colony  of  wasps  drifted  at  least  4 
miles  across  the  country  and  took  up 
their  abode  in  the  tree.  The  late 
frosts  of  1918  killed  off  the  most  of 
the  figs,  though  I  sold  about  1,800 
figs  in  1916.  I  had  none  to  spare, 
however,  in  1918-  This  year,  1919,  the 
tree  came  along  with  a  crop  that  to 
my  inexperience  seems  fairly  good  for 
I  have  sold  nearly  8,000  figs  from  it 
for  Caprification.  I  noticed  the  first 
wasps  coming  out  June  15.  The 
wasps  fertilized  my  own  Calimynas 
of  their  own  accord  in  addition  to  the 
large  sales  made.  The  tree  is  very 
large,  stocky  and  thrifty.  It  carries 
plenty  of  the  mammoni  and  mamme 
crops  as  well  as  this  large  profichi 
crop.  It  is  interesting  to  know  what 
a  Capri  fig  can  do  when  it  sets  out. 
H.  S.  Edwards,  Princeton. 

Irrigation  and  drainage  must  be  ap- 
purtenant to  the  soil  in  every  dis- 
trict. The  large  areas  and  uneven 
land  contours  make  co-operation  nec- 
essary for  effectiveness.  The  men 
who  own  the  land  must  acquire  con- 
trol of  the  distribution  of  their  own 
water  supply  and  the  disposal  of  sur- 
face drainage  by  united  action  so  that 
no  one  man,  large  or  small,  shall  block 
either  system,  exploit  or  otherwise 
render  it  ineffective. 


No  man  today,  least  of  all  the  far- 
mer, can  wrap  himself  up  in  his  own 
business.  He  must  extend  his  sympa- 
thies, his  aid  and  good  fellowship  to 
others  for  the  general  good. 


HAULING  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles to  the  market  is  a  branch 
of  work  in  which  Nash  reardrive 
trucks  excel.  With  pneumatic  tire 
equipment  furnished  at  additional 
cost,  Nash  trucks  will  travel  up  to 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  This  speed 
enables  the  market  gardener  to 
make  his  round  trip  in  a  day  with 
time  left  over  for  work  at  home. 


Morris  &  Company,  The  Standard  Oil  Company, 
The  Palm  Olive  Company  and  the  American 
Steel  Foundries  Company  are  among  the  nation- 
ally known  concerns  now  using  Nash  trucks. 


PACIFIC  NASH  MOTOR  CO. 

1529  VAN  NESS  AVE., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


One-Ton  Chassis,  $1875 


Two-Ton  Chassis,  $2440 


Nash  Quad  Chassis,  $3600 


Don't  Waste  Water— You  Can't  Afford  To 

Ames  Surface  Pipe  puts  every  drop  where  you  want  it.  No  levelling, 
no  ditching.  No  grading  LOCK-SEAMED  UNDER  TREMENDOUS 
PRESSURE — four  thicknesses  of  metal  the  entire  length  of  the  seam. 
Most  durable  surface  pipe  made. 

Send  for  Folder  P-l 

Tells  you  how  to  irrigate  at  less  cost  and  describes  the  most  complete 
line  of  Surface  Pipe  and  Pipe  Equipment  In  the  West. 


W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc., 
SURFACE 


8th  and  Irwin,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
IRRIGATION  PIPE 
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Farm  Owners  and  Operators  Assn. 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Farm  Owners'  and  Op- 
erators' National  Association  in  Stock- 
ton July  24  several  representative 
grain  growers  were  present  and  the 
wheat  situation  was  discussed  quite 
freely.  Farmers  have  too  generally 
held  the  idea  that  $2.20  per  bushel  for 
wheat  meant  that  much  net  for  the 
farmers  and  some  have  thought  that 
all  wheat  would  bring  the  same  price. 

In  marketing  their  crops,  they  have 
encountered  deductions  of  various 
kinds,  including  freight  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, weighing  charges,  dockage, 
grading,  etc.  The  meeting  was  large- 
ly one  of  inquiry  as  to  whether  these 
charges  and  various  practices  of  grain 
buyers  are  authorized  or  are  partly 
impositions  permitted  or  not  permitted 
by  the  U.  S.  Grain  Corporation.  For 
instance,  grain  hauled  from  the  coun- 
try around  Stockton  to  the  mills  in 
that  city  is  paid  for  on  the  basis  of 
Government  price  less  the  freight  to 
San  Francisco.  The  grain  growers 
and  directors  wanted  to  know  who 
benefits  from  the  freight  charge  that 
is  deducted  from  the  producers'  price 
but  is  not  paid  to  the  railroad.  Con- 
siderable variation  in  the  weighing 
charge  for  wheat  was  disclosed.  It 
was  also  pointed  out  that  a  good  sal- 
ary could  be  paid  from  the  sweepings 
of  warehouses  where  several  buyers 
might  sample  each  lot  of  wheat  or 
other  grain  and  considerable  leakage 
would  come  from  the  many  holes 
made  by  their  triers.  There  was  a 
feeling  that  wheat  at  least  should  be 
weighed  before  buyers'  samples  are 
taken — a  small  item  but  a  source  of 
considerable  irritation.  A  suggestion 
is  made  that  it  might  be  a  good  thing 
to  have  official  samples  taken  of  each 
lot  for  farmers'  grain,  to  be  kept  at 
central  points  for  buyers  to  see. 

The  dockage  question  still  seems  to 
be  a  source  of  complaint  One  man's 
grain  graded  by  the  Association 
grader  J.  E.  Riddell  showed  about  six 
per  cent  dockage,  five  per  cent  of 
which  was  plump  barley,  which  is 
worth  nearly  as  much  now  as  wheat, 
after  being  separated. 

It  seems  that  an  impression  is  cur- 
rent that  the  Government  intends  to 
fix  the  price  of  wheat  next  year  also 
and  possibly  to  fix  prices  on  other 
grains.  This  was  discussed  at  the 
meeting  as  a  subject  for  a  fuller  hear- 
ing from  the  farmers  than  heretofore. 
A  motion  was  made  to  call  a  mass 
meeting  of  farmers  of  the  State  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject.  September  1  was 
suggested  for  such  a  meeting,  but  the 
matter  was  left  with  the  executive 
committee  with  power  to  act.  Such  a 
meeting  would  not  be  fully  desirable 
unless  every  district  in  the  State  were 
represented.  A  date  is  desired  when 
the  harvest  will  be  least  pressing  in 
fruit  and  field  crop  districts  through- 
out the  State.  Present  at  the  meeting 
were  J.  M.  Bigger,  J.  A.  Shearer,  Fred 
Rindge,  Wm.  Thomas,  John  Tone,  Da- 
vid Young,  C.  D.  Benjamin,  Albert 
Lindley,  C.  A.  Stowe,  D.  O-  Castle, 
McD.  Ross,  and  Herbert  Smythe. 
Dockage  Exhibit 

Several  of  these  are  lifelong  grain 
sxowers,  yet  they  had  never  seen  the 
process  of  grading  their  grain.  They 
were  greatly  interested  in  Mr.  Rid- 
dell's  apparatus  and  operations.  They 
were  more  interested  to  see  the  pro- 
portion of  valuable  dockage  being 
taken  from  samples  of  their  own 
grain.  The  apparatus,  including  a 
"kicker"  for  separation  purposes,  a 
slass-enclosed  scale,  other  scales  and 
equipment  cost  not  over  $400  total, 
yet  the  knowledge  of  the  exact  con- 
dition of  their  grain  may  save  any 
one  of  many  members  that  much  on 
one  year's  crop. 

A  number  of  the  samples  along 
with  the  various  kinds  of  dockage  con- 
tained in  them  were  set  aside  to  be 
exhibited  at  a  meeting  of  the  local 
unit  of  the  Farm  Owners*  and  Oper- 
ators' Association  at  Waterloo  last 
Saturday  night. 

Moisture  Tests  on  Corn. 
Since   moisture   content  is   of  so 
much  importance  in  California-grown 


Indian  corn,  it  is  proposed  that  equip- 
ment be  obtained  for  such  tests  to  be 
made  by  the  Association  grader.  It 
would  be  inexpensive,  and  Mr.  Riddell 
became  acquainted  with  the  way  to 
do  it  while  he  was  taking  lessons  on 
grain  grading  at  the  U.  S.  Grain  Cor- 
poration offices. 


LIVERMORE  HAT  AND  GRAIN. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Livermore  Valley  and  the  hills  sur- 
rounding it  in  Alameda  county  are 
more  prosperous  this  year  than  dur- 
ing the  past  two  seasons,  according 
to  E.  G.  Wente  of  Livermore.  The 
hay  crop  has  been  good,  though  grain 
prices  and  prospects  have  reduced  the 
acreage  cut  for  hay.  There  are  be- 
tween 12,000  and  15,000  tons  of  grain 
hay  in  the  Valley  as  against  18,000 
tons   normally   made.     All   of   last  i 


season's  crop  and  about  %  of  the  pres- 
ent crop  has  been  sold,  prices  being 
about  $16  per  ton  to  the  growers  for 
choice  wheat  hay  and  corresponding 
prices  for  other  kinds  and  grades.  City 
hay  consumers  have  been  laying  in 
their  stocks  for  the  whole  season. 

The  barley  situation  is  highly  satis- 
factory for  those  who  held  until  the 
present,  but  about  %  of  the  200,000 
sacks  which  are  still  being  threshed 
have  been  bought  up  by  San  Francisco 
people,  who  paid  around  $2.65  and  $3. 
They  are  now  paying  $3.05  and  $3.10 
for  shipping  barley.  This  grade  con- 
stitutes about  one-third  of  the  crop, 
a  better  percentage  than  usual. 

Wheat  is  being  hauled  to  the  ware- 
houses, largely  to  be  held  for  sale  to 
the  Government  unless  California 
mills  demand  it  first  It  is  hard  to 
estimate  the  crop  as  a  whole,  because 
so  many  growers  who  thought  they 
had  twelve  or  fifteen  sacks  per  acre 
have  threshed  less.  Mr.  Wente  esti- 
mates the  average  wheat  yield  at 
eight  to  ten  sacks  per  acre  in  the 
Livermore  Valley.  Total  acreage  of 
grain  planted  was  greater  than  in  any 
recent  year. 


BEANS  CLEANED  UP. 


Bean  acreage  in  Stanislaus  county 
is  curtailed  this  year  to  about  the  ex- 
tent that  unsuitable  areas  were 
planted  last  year,  but  most  of  the  good 
bean  land  is  being  planted  again,  an 
reported  by  Thompson  Bros.,  dealers 
of  Modesto.  Beans  following  grain 
have  a  poorer  chance  this  year  be- 
cause irrigation  was  shut  off  about 
three  weeks  early. 

Last  year's  beans,  especially  black- 
eyes,  are  pretty  well  out  of  growerR" 
hands  now.  The  carry-over  is  likely 
to  be  not  over  15  or  20  per  cent  of 
the  crop,  teparies  only  being  hard  to 
move.  Practically  all  dealers  an' 
trying  to  contract  for  the  coming  crop, 
farmers  having  been  offered  about 
5%  cents  for  blackeyes  and  seven  to 
eight  cents  for  large  whites.  Spot 
blackeyes  will  sell  easily  now  at  font- 
cents.  Farmers  are  generally  holding 
for  higher  prices.  This  county  is  go- 
ing stronger  to  Henderson  Bush  and 
Red  Kidney  beans,  both  of  which  have 
previously  proved  successful  in 
smaller  acreages  on  heavy  and  sub- 
irrigated  soils. 


MOLINB 

System  of  Power  Earmin$J 


Makes  Tfou  More  Moneij 
With  Less  Hard  Work 

Thousands  of  Moline  Power  Farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  making  more  money  with  less  hard 
work.  They  are  getting  more  profit  and  enjoyment  from  farming,  and  you  can  do  the  same  by  using  the 
Moline  System  of  Power  Farming. 

With  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  and  Moline  Tractor  Implements,  you  can  do  all  farm  work,  including 
cultivating,  faster,  better  and  cheaper  than  you  ever  did  before.  You  can  eliminate  practically  all  your 
horses  for  field  work.    And  one  man  operates  both  tractor  and  implement  from  the  seat  of  the  implement 

Read  what  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  has  done  for  the  following  Moline  Power  Farmers: 

"It  has  placed  me  above  my  neighbors,  who 
do  not  use  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor,  for 
efficient  and  economical  farming.** 

J.  C.  Felts,  Winfield.  (Cans. 
"Makes  farm  work  much   easier.  Gives 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plow* 

l*teel  and  chilled) 
Harrows 
Planters 
Cultivators 
Grain  Drills 
Lime  Sower. 
Mowers 
Hay  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 
Hay  Stackers 
Grain  Binder* 
Corn  Binders 
Pities*  Scales 
Spreaders 
Wagon* 
Moline-Univer*al  Tractors 
Stephen*  Salient  Six 
Automobile* 


"Put  the  farm  on  a  paying  basis." 

L.  Bonnett,  Farson,  Iowa. 
"It  has  made  farming  easier  and  a  pleasure. 

Fahy  Nisuonger,  Sidney,  Ohio. 
"Real  satisfaction  and  enjoyment  in  farming.  * 
Logan  L.  Howard,  Erick,  Okla. 
"It  has  made  it  possible  for  one  man  to  do 
the  work  of  two  and  sometimes  three  men.  I 
can  plow  twice  aa  much  as  I  can  with  five  horses 
and  gang-plow."  Frank  S.  Wales,  Polo,  111. 

"Makes  farm  life  more  pleasant." 

S.  P.  Smith.  Lovington,  111. 
"Makes  farm  work  more  enjoyable.  Does 
away  with  high  feed  prices  and  shortage  of 
labor."  Zimmermen  Bros..  Earlville,  111. 


longer  time  for  rest  between  jobs,  and  does  not 
take  long  to  do  a  big  amount  of  work." 

J.  W.  Henry,  LeRoy,  Kans. 
"Solved  the  farm  labor  problem.  Makes 
farm  work  more  attractive  to  our  boys." 

D.  N.  Foster  &  Son,  Seymour,  Ind. 
"The  Moline-Universal  Tractor  is  a  wonder." 

L.  J.  Wold.  Vermillion.  S.  D. 

"It  has  done  everything  I  have  undertaken  with 
satisfactory  results."  Wm.O.Mistele.Kendall.Wis. 


The  Moline  System  of  Power  Farming  will  make  your  farming  more  profitable  and 
enjoyable.    See  your  Moline  Dealer  or  write  us  and  you  will  receive  full  information. 

MOLINB  PLOWCO 

Dept.  97      MOLINE ,  ILL. 

*         "TvIOLINE  SERVICE  SATISFIES" 
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PLANT  ALFALFA  THIS  FALL. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  alfalfa  crop  in  California  will 
fall  considerably  short  of  normal,  due 
partly  to  short  acreage,  and  in  part 
to  the  early  drying  of  fields  in  our 
principal  alfalfa  sections.  Short  acre- 
age is  due  to  several  causes.  Not 
many  seasons  ago  there  was  a  great 
sacrifice  of  cows  due  to  dairymen's 
troubles.  About  the  same  time,  field 
crops  were  demanded  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  by  high  prices.  For  these 
two  reasons,  alfalfa  fields  were  plowed 
up  and  planting  was  greatly  reduced. 
Fields  which  were  not  plowed  up  are 
now  getting  rather  old  for  good  pro- 
duction and  soon  they  will  be  put  into 
field  crops. 

Butterfat  and  milk  prices,  present 
and  prospective,  seem  to  justify  the 
expectation  that  a  great  increase  in 
alfalfa  tonnage  will  long  continue  to 
find  a  ready  market  at  prices  that 
will  bring  high  interest  on  investment 
with  but  little  labor  except  in  har- 
vesting. 

While  the  California  alfalfa  seed 
crop  is  short  and  that  of  the  Middle 
West  is  still  in  the  making,  alfalfa 
seed  prices  have  gone  up  less  since 
the  war  started  than  have  most  other 
seed  prices. 

Fall  Planting. 

Fall  planting  of  alfalfa  has  been 
generally  successful  where  moisture 
did  not  freeze  on  the  surface  so  as  to 
mechanically  crush  the  young  plants. 
Where  the  surface  has  been  well 
drained  and  the  seedlings  have  made 
three  or  four  leaves  before  frost,  there 
has  seldom  been  any  frost  damage  in 
our  great  valleys. 

One  case  of  failure  has  been  pointed 
out.  A  man  had  an  alkali  field  where 
he  hoped  the  winter  rains  would  so 
distribute  the  alkali  downward  that 
fall-planted  alfalfa  might  get  a  good 
start  and  make  something  from  the 
alkaline  soil.  It  didn't  work,  partly 
because  such  a  field  is  generally 
rather  low  and  therefore  too  wet  dur- 
ing winter- 

F-"11-T>lantpd  alfalfa  is  likely  in  the 


first  season  to  make  twice  as  much 
hay  as  if  planted  the  following  spring. 
With  such  a  chance,  and  with  the  op- 
portunity of  replanting  the  following 
spring  if  the  fall  planting  should  fail, 
and  with  the  recognized  advantage 
of  alfalfa  in  improving  the  soil's  fer- 
tility and  workability,  it  seems  like  a 
wise  investment  to  plant  alfalfa  this 
fall  on  suitable  land. 


DON'T  LET  YOUR  NEIGHBOR 
GROW  SANDBURS. 


(Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Sandburs  make  good  cattle  feed  or 
sheep  pasture — until  same  days  after 
the  burs  have  formed,  as  observed  by 
Fred  Foiada.  That  is  no  excuse  for 
ignoring  them,  but  suggests  a  way  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Plenty  of  sheep 
could  prevent  formation  of  the  burs- 
Mr.  Foiada  paid  not  much  attention 
to  them  for  several  seasons,  but  is 
now  hiring  a  man  to  cut  them  out  be- 
fore they  seed,  not  only  in  the  fields 
but  especially  along  ditch  banks.  He 
plowed  a  neighboring  field  one  time, 
when  a  regular  sod  of  sandbur  plants 
had  formed,  but  the  burs  were  not 
yet  maturing.  The  next  year  more 
sandburs  grew  on  this  piece  than  be- 
fore. The  seed  live  over  in  soil  that 
is  turned  under  deeply,  and  a  field 
once  infested  is  not  likely  to  be 
cleared  even  after  several  years  of 
careful  fighting.  If  you  find  anyone 
on  irrigation  ditches  above  you  allow- 
ing sandburs  any  encouragement, 
show  him  that  he  is  endangering  your 
future  prosperity  and  the  future  value 
of  your  land,  because  the  seeds  will 
float  to  you.  If  he  does  not  take  im- 
mediate control  measures,  ask  your 
county  horticultural  commissioner  to 
see  about  it.  The  commissioner  has 
authority  against  noxious  weeds. 


Products  of  the  Lodi  cannery  are 
to  be  sent  abroad  in  large  quantities. 
Shipping  will  begin  within  a  month 
of  much  of  the  output,  totaling  500,000 
2%-pound  tins  of  apricots.  Prices  for 
apricots  are  ranging  from  $75  to'  $85 
a  ton,  and  an  average  of  1,320  tins  is 
being  obtained  from  a  ton  of  the  fruit. 


ORIGINAL  KEROSENE  TRACTOR 

Ample,  Steady, 
'Self-Regulating  Belt  Power 

is  one  of  the  features  of  the  Waterloo  Boy  which  owner* 
have  found  of  great  value.  Its  14x8  inch  pulley  is  driven 
direct  from  motor.  Belt  speed  of  2.700  feet  per  minute  is 
a  good  average  for  threshing,  silo  filling,  com  shelling,  feed 
grinding,  hay  baling,  etc.  Can  be  instantly  changed  to  any 
speed,  and  is  held  there  by  the  "old  reliable" 
fly  ball  governor  in  spite  of  varying  load. 

For  Plowing,  Discing,  Harrowing,  Seeding, 
Hay  Loading,  Hauling,  Road  Grading 

and  many  other  draw-bar  purposes  the  Waterloo 
Boy  Tractor  is  also  showing  its  power  capacity;  its 
endurance,  fuel  economy,  quick  response  to  the 
will  of  the  operator,  its  freedom  from  trouble,  its 
ability  to  accommodate  itself  to  varying  conditions. 

The  Waterloo  Boy  is  a  two-speed 
12-25  tractor;  is  equipped  with  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings  throughout;  has  dust 
proof,  steel-cut  gears,  easily  accessible, 
automatic  lubrication,  reliable  ignition, 
our  own  patented  kerosene  manifold 
which  gets  full  power  from  every  drop 
of  fuel;  large,  wide  wheels  give  power- 
ful traction  without  packing  soil. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  our 
illustrated  catalog  which  gives  full  descrip- 
tion and  many  interesting  views  taken  on 
the  farms  of  users.   Write  for  it 


John  Deere  Plow  Co. 

6015  Kit  ANN  AN  STREET 
SAN  FRANCI8CO,  CAL. 


Avoid  loss — Chop  it  fine 
and  pack  it  tight. 
Make  SURE  of  best  results  by  using 

77ie  ACME)  Cutter 


This  steel  frame  cylinder  cutter 

*•  is  the  most  durable,  most  convenient  Silo 
filler  built- 

A  careful  study  of  Acme  construction  (faithfully 
described  in  our  cutter  catalog),  and  a  compari- 
son with  other  cutters  will  convince  you  of  its 
superior  practicability. 

Its  low  feed  table,  large  open  throat,  six-arm 
blower  fan,  convenient  belting  arrangement,  pos- 
itive safety  device  and  unusual  light  power  re- 
quirements are  features  experienced  users  appre- 
ciate in  the  Acme. 

You  should  know  all  about  them.  Send  for  our 
catalog,  prices  and  terms. 


The  Combined 
Silo  Filler, 
Hay  Chopper 
and  Alfalfa 
Meal  Machine 


A  wide  range  of  sizes  to  select  from. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco 


For  Cooling,  Only  One  Pint  Water  Per  Day 


O  overheating  even  though  you  work  the  E-B  12-20 
AA  Tractor  all  day  in  tough  going.  That's  because 
it  has  unusually  large  water  gasket  space,  a  gear-driven 
fan  and  a  high-grade  radiator  of  ample  capacity.  When 
other  tractors  of  the  same  rating  become  overheated 
and  stop  work,  this  tractor  is  always  ready  to  go  ahead. 

&-Ton  Lighter  Than  The  Average  12-20 

Weighs  1000  pounds  less  than  ordinary  tractors  of  its  rated  power. 
Constructed  almost  entirely  of  steel.  Furthermore,  the  E-B  exclusive 
transmission  on  Hyatt  Roller  Bearings  insures  smooth,  complete 
application  of  power. 

Delivers  25  Per  Cent  Surplus  Power 

The  rating  of  12-20  is  given  to  the  E-B  AA  by  the  Society  of  Automo- 
tive Engineers— the  most  conservative  rating  known.    As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  tractor  possesses  25  per  cent  surplus  power  for  emergencies 
-hard  soots,  hills,  etc. 
Any  one  of  the  family  who  can  run  an  automobile,  can  operate  an  E-B 
AA.  Its  auto-type  control  and  remarkable  lightness  for  its  power  makes 
handling-  easy.    All  gears,  including  drive,  run  in  oil  and  are  absolutely 
protected  from  all  dust,  dirt  and  sand.    Every  part  of  the  motor's  driving 
mechanism  is  dust-proof  enclosed.    Ask  your  E-B  dealer  for  complete  facts. 
BROCK  &  SKIDMORE,  BERKELEY.  CALIF. 
FARM  TRACTOR  A  IMF.  CO. 
PORTLAND.  ORE. 
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I  LOOK  FOR  THIS  |f 


OF 


S£ED& 


KINO  OF  COVER  CQOPS 


Insure  a  better,  thicker  cover  crop  by  plant- 
ing only  Germain's  high-test  Melilotus  Indica 
Seed. 

Look  for  the  certificate  of  quality  which  is 
attached  to  every  sack.  This  is  your  protection 
against  seeds  of  inferior  grade. 

Samples  and  prices  will  be  forwarded 
promptly  upon  request. 

We  are  headquarters  for  all  varieties  of  cov- 
er crop  seeds.  When  ordering,  ask  for 
GERMAIN'S  PROVEN  SEEDS. 


Established  1A71 

Seed  &  Plant  Ca 

N.E.  Corner 
Sixth  &  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  money-maker  and  hard  work  saver  for  land  clearers  and  wood-cutting 
contractors.  One  man  can  move  it  from  cut  to  cut  Simple  and  reliable. 
Hundreds  in  use  ail  over  the  U.  S.  When  not  in  use  (or  wood  cutting,  the  4  H.  P.  motor  will 
run  mills,  feed  mills,  feed  cutters,  pumps,  etc.  Q./Cfc  rfwi«ri«  from  over 

100  point*  throughout 


Mr  IVmdtlmeit  mdif  umdftrUa  thorn  3  mm 
m  ItnL  " — T.  I.  Willlami,  Bum,.  On. 
"  1  h*w irwttl  thrtmih  fiv4  f»*t  ulidlaklfialthirMU 
tfntf—  a  mlnmu.  '*   H.  P.  htfm.  Loan,  Calif. 

America  must  burn  more 
wood  for  fuel.    One  Wade 
will  do  10  men's  work 
one-tenth  the  cost.  Write 
for  free  Book,  "How  Dan 
Ross  cuts  40  cords 
a  day,"  full  de- 
tails and  spec- 
ial price. 


United  Statu. 


Our  State  Leads  in  Cantaloupe  Production 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre«».) 

a  large  cantaloupe   at   $7.00-$12.00   per   standard  crate* 
45's,  compared 


California  has 
crop  of  good  quality  likely  to  far"  ex- 
ceed the  early  estimate,  which  indi- 
cated a  production  of  about  7,000  car- 
loads, compared  to  an  estimate  of 
7,000  to  8,000  carloads  in  each  of  the 
three  preceding  seasons.  The  Ari- 
zona forecast  is  double  that  for  1918 
and  about  one-third  of  the  figures  es- 
timated for  California.  Toward  the 
middle  of  July,  Arizona  shipments 
were  exceeding  those  from  California 
which  was  approaching  gradually  the 
end  of  shipments  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  state. 

Colorado  in  recent  seasons  has 
produced  a  crop  estimated  from  1,700 
to  2,000  cars  annually.  The  Georgia 
estimate  for  this  year  exceeds  1.000 
cars,  compared  with  486  for  last  year, 
but  this  state  approached  3,000  cars 
estimated  production  In  1917,  and  ex- 
ceeded 2,000  cars  in  1916.  South 
Carolina  should  produce  nearly  half 
as  many  as  Georgia  this  season  with 
estimates  of  425  this  year,  as  com- 
pared with  159  for  last  year.  Present 
estimates  are  about  the  average  of 
production  in  1917  and  1916  for  this 
state.  Most  other  Eastern  and  Mid- 
dlewestern  sections  have  declined  in 
production  in  recent  seasons. 

Shipments  up  to  July  7,  1919,  from 
all  sections  were  8,640  cars,  of  which 
the  Imperial  Valley,  California,  had 
shipped  4,390  cars.  Last  year  the 
corresponding  date,  that  section  had 
shipped  4,310  cars  out  of  total  ship- 
ments of  4,974  cars.  The  heaviest 
Middlewestern  shipping  section  is  In- 
diana, which  moved  443  cars  last 
year,  compared  with  664  in  1917  and 
794  in  1916.  Shipments  in  1915  were 
638  cars  and  in  1914  were  1,243  cars. 
Maryland  has  shown  a  decreasing 
tendency  of  shipments;  the  total  in 
1918  was  490  cars,  compared  with  855 
in  1917,  1,087  in  1916,  and  1,011  in 

1915.  Total  shipments  from  all  states 
in  1918  were  13,297  cars,  compared 
with  17,429  in   1917,   with  18,074  in 

1916,  with  12,637  in  1915,  and  16,365 
in  1914. 

Prices  and  Markets. 

Prices  have  tended  strongly  up- 
ward in  recent  years.  Values  this 
season,  notwithstanding  the  very 
heavy  crop  in  California,  have  been 
sustained  at  a  fairly  high  level,  al- 
though at  the  end  of  June  the  range 
in  consuming  markets  had  declined 
from  opening  jobbing  prices  of 
$6.50-12.00  to  a  general  jobbing  range 
of  $2.75-4.00  for  standard  crates  45's. 
These  are  for  Imperial  Valley  Green 
Meat  cantaloupes.  Arizona  stock  in 
early  July  ranged  somewhat  lower 
than  that  of  Southern  California. 

The  1918  opening  range  in  consum- 
ing markets  for  California  stock  was 
$9-00-$10.00  per  crate,  but  the  range 
fell  as  low  as  $1.50-3  00  early  in  Sep- 
tember. In  1917  prices  opened  at  the 
extremely  wide  range  of  $5.00-15.00 
the  middle  of  June,  but  declined  to 
$1.50-3.00  the  last  of  August. 

California  standard  crates  45's,  as 
sold  in  producing  sections,  opened 
this  season  at  $2.25-3.50  early  in 
June,  but  declined  during  the  month 
to  $1.50-1.90,  afterwards  showing  a 
tendency  to  recover  part  of  the  de- 
cline. Much  of  the  crop  this  season 
was  shipped  unsold.  The  1918  open- 
ing range  was  $2.35-$3.00,  and  the  low 
price  reached  late  in  August  was  70- 
80c  wagonload  trackside.  In  1917  the 
early  price  was  $1.20-$1.90,  and  the 
lowest  figures  were  60c-$L35, 
wagons,  trackside,  September  3.  Col- 
orado Green  Meats  standard  crates 
45's  were  quoted  in  the  middle  of  Au- 
gust, 1918,  at  a  range  of  $1.75-2.25, 
wagons,  trackside;  the  range  fell  to 
$1.00-$1.15  early  in  September.  In  1917 
the  range  in  early  September  was 
$1.50-2.00  f.  o.  b.  cash  track,  but 
values  declined  the  last  of  the  month 
to  a  range  of  50c-$1.00.  Indiana  can- 
taloupes, standard  crates  45's,  fol- 
lowed a  fairly  steady  range  in  late 
July  and  the  first  half  of  August,  1918: 
at  $2.50-3.25,  declining  the  week  of 
August  19  to  $2.15-2.50. 

Comparison  of  Prices. 

California  Imperial  Valley  canta- 
loupes at  the  opening  of  the  season 
reached  top  prices  in  New  York  City 


with  $6.00-12.00  at 
Philadelphia,  $7.50-10.00  in  Pitts- 
burgh, $6.00-8.50  in  Chicago,  and 
$7.50-9.50  in  Boston.  Prices  were  sus- 
tained at  a  fairly  high  level  in 
New  York  throughout  June,  rangi»g 
$3.00-4.50  during  the  last  two 
weeks,  but  declining  to  $2.50-$4  00 
early  in  July.  The  Philadelphia  mar- 
ket followed  the  New  York  range 
quite  closely,  but  averaged  lower  the 
first  week  in  July  at  $2.75-3.00.  Pitts- 
burg started  lower  than  either  New 
York  or  Philadelphia,  but  averaged 
about  the  same  in  middle  and  late 
June  and  ranged  $3.00-4.25  in  early 
July.  Chicago  started  lower  than 
eastern  markets  and  averaged  lower 
in  June  at  $2.50-5.75,  but  in  early  July 
averaged  about  the  same  as  eastern 
markets  at  $3.00-4.50.  Boston  aver- 
aged somewhat  below  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  early  in  the  season,  but 
was  ranging  higher  than  either  in 
early  July  at  $3.75-4.50.  Cincinnati 
ranged  about  the  .same  as  Boston 
throughout  the  season. 

In  1918  the  opening  range  for  Im- 
perial Valley  cantaloupes  was  about 
the  same  in  all  cities  quoted,  but 
reached  highest  in  Boston  at  $7  00- 
$10,000,  compared  with  $6.00-9.00  in 
five  other  leading  cities.  The  range 
in  Boston  continued  high  for  the  first 
three  weeks,  but  declined  in  July  to 
$2.75-3.50,  recovering  late  in  the 
month  to  $4.25-4.50,  compared  with  s 
range  at  that  time  in  other  cities  of 
$3.50-4.00. 

In  1917  highest  opening  prices  were* 
in  New  York  at  $5.50-15.00,  com- 
pared with  $12.00  in  Philadelphia. 
$9.00  in  Boston,  $5.00-10.00  in  Chica- 
go. During  the  height  of  the  season 
there  was  comparatively  little  differ- 
ence in  the  prices  in  the  various 
cities,  but  Chicago  and  Cincinnati 
averaged  slightly  higher  than  most 
eastern  markets  except  Boston.  At 
the  close  of  the  season  in  early  Sep- 
tember, Chicago  was  the  lowest  mar- 
ket at  $1.75-3.00;  Boston  the  highest 
at  $2.50-4.50,  and  other  markets 
ranged  $2.00-3.25. 


States. 

Carloads 

States 

191S 

1917 

1916 

Alabama  

189 

117 

Arizona   

1227 

144 

812 

Arkansas   

.  1408 

2267 

1094 

California  .... 

.  7497 

8805 

814S 

Colorado   

.  1749 

182€ 

1908 

Delaware   

.  898 

960 

1475 

Florida   

.  92 

432 

437 

486 

2823 

2085 

Illinois   

,  304 

634 

552 

.  964 

1263 

1704 

101 

646 

1414 

1593 

109 

254 

271 

New  Mexico  . . 

.  270 

296 

271 

North  Carolina 

.  581 

1687 

1720 

South  Carolina 

.  159 

427 

406 

Tennessee   

69 

85 

158 

Total   

16560 

23506 

22751 

The  figures  above  are  gleaned  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets  and  fur- 
nished to  the  Rural  Press  by  the  San 
Francisco  office. 

STANISLAUS  BABLEY. 

Though  a  hot  spell  hit  the  Mo- 
desto Irrigation  District  barley  while 
it  was  in  the  milk  and  cut  both  yield 
and  weight,  it  is  still  averaging  good 
enough  to  ship.  A  dealer  recenUy 
made  a  composite  sample  out  of  150 
samples  of  as  many  lots  grown  in  the 
District  and  this  average  sample 
showed  a  weight  of  46  pounds  per 
bushel,  some  light  stuff,  such  as 
beards  having  been  lost  in  the  re- 
sampling. However,  it  is  reported 
that  the  dry-land  barley  outside  of 
the  district  is  even  better  than  this, 
and  is  marketing  more  shipping  bar- 
ley than  in  any  recent  year  previo- 
ously.  West  side  barley  averages 
about  normal. 


Preparations  are  said  to  be  under 
way  by  the  transportation  companies 
to  deal  with  the  grape  crops.  Labor 
and    transportation    are    the  omB 
clouds  in  an  otherwise  clear  sky. 


TIRE  CONSERVATION 
C  O  U  R  S  E 

LESSON  4 


How  to  Care  for 
Fabric  Breaks 


Saving  2,000  Miles 


by  Repairing  Stone  Bruises 


A GOODYEAR  Tire  that  looked 
perfectly  sound  on  the  outside 
blew  out  one  day.  The  owner,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Jenkins,  of  2106  Maryland 
Avenue,  Louisville,  took  it  to  a  Good- 
year Service  Station.  Examination 
revealed  a  fabric  bruise  on  the  inside 
of  the  tire — probably  caused  by 
bumping  into  a  sharp  curb.  The 
bruise  had  been  neglected  so  long 
that  it  had  developed  into  a  serious 
fracture  whose  edges  caught  and 
pinched  through  the  tube,  causing 
the  blow-out.  The  Goodyear  Service 
Station  Dealer  advised  the  use  of  a 
Goodyear  Rim-Cut  Patch.  With  it 
Mr.  Jenkins  got  2,000  more  miles 
from  the  tire. 


0 


0 


0 


NOT  even  the  thick  muscular 
Goodyear  All-Weather  Tread 
can  protect  the  inner  plies  of  fabric 
tires  when  cars  are  backed  sharply 
against  square  curbs  or  strike  ob- 
jects at  high  speed. 


In  such  cases  the  innermost  layers 
of  fabric  are  sometimes  stretched 
beyond  their  elastic  limit  and  some 
of  the  threads  have  to  break. 

The  tire  is  weakened  at  this  point, 
the  fracture  enlarges,  and  eventually 
the  tube  is  pinched  by  the  jaws  ot 
the  resulting  fabric  break  and  a 
blow-out  follows. 

Generally  such  tires  can  be  satis- 
factorily repaired. 

Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers 
and  many  car-owners  use  the  Good- 
year Rim-Cut  Patch  to  temporarily 
repair  such  bruises  until  it  is  possible 
to  have  them  permanently  vul- 
canized. 

If  the  tire  is  too  old  to  be  worth 
vulcanizing,  the  Goodyear  Rim-Cut 
Patch,  securely  cemented  in,  makes 


a  permanent  repair  enabling  the  tire 
to  deliver  a  great  many  additional 
miles. 

This  most  effective  inside  boot  is  so 
constructed  that  it  will  repair  any 
possible  injury — a  cut  through  the 
top — a  blow-out  in  the  side,  or  even 
a  rim-cut. 

It  gained  its  name  many  years  ago, 
before  Goodyear  improvements  had 
produced  tires  constructed  to  elimi- 
nate rim-cutting. 

For  Cord  Tires  the  Goodyear  Cord 
Patch  is  used  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  rim-cut  patch. 

Lesson  4  of  the  Goodyear  Con- 
servation Course  tells  you  how  to 
detect  and  repair  stone  bruises — 
ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station 
for  it,  or  write  to  Akron. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


AKRON 
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Suggestive  Agricultural  Items 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Warehouse  Fumigators  >"eeded. 

"Fumigated — Guaranteed  Free  from 
Insects"  is  the  slogan  urged  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  beans,  rice,  peas,  and  grains  to 
be  shipped  from  warehouses  after 
storage  this  season.  Director  G.  H. 
Hecke  urges  use  of  cement  storage, 
ventilated  by  wire-screened  windows 
to  exclude  rats  and  provided  with  a 
fumigation  chamber  of  a  carload  ca- 
pacity to  permit  fumigation  with  car- 
bon bisulphide  for  insect  prevention. 
Bean  Imports  from  Asia. 

Imports  of  Oriental  beans  by  sea 
into  San  Francisco  for  the  past  year 
have  been  as  stated  below  in  hun- 
dredweights: 

1918  1919 

Aug   4,930  Jan  

Sept   2,640     Feb   53,898 

Oct   6,070     Mar   28,706 

Nov  6,810     Apr   7.471 

Dec  6,121     May    91,794 

June    38,570 

July    (26).  12,796 

The  total  this  season  since  January 
1  has  been  23,323,500  pounds.  The 
1918  crop  of  California  was  about 
515,040,000  pounds. 

ISarley  Sales  for  December  DeMferj". 

A  thousand  tons  of  barley  for  De- 
cember delivery  were  sold  in  nine 
lots  in  the  San  Francisco  Merchants 
Exchange  on  the  morning  of  July  28, 
the  first  lot  bringing  $3.37%  per  cen- 
tal and  the  last  lot  bringing  $3.40.  A 
hundred- ton  lot  of  barley  for  May  de- 
livery was  sold  at  $3,46%,  indicating 
that  the  buyers  expect  to  make  a 
profit  on  that  price  between  now  and 
next  harvest. 

December  Milo  Less  Than  Spot. 

Fifteen  hundred  tons  of  milo 
changed  bands  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Exchange  in  the  morning  of  July  28 
at  $3.33%  for  spot  milo  and  $3.07% 
for  December  delivery.  Apparently 
the  new  crop  is  expected  to  bear 
down  the  price  when  it  comes  in. 
To  Reduce  Horsebean  Weevils. 
■  Fumigation  of  horsebeans  pro- 
duced in  San  Mateo  County  began  at 
six  separate  stations  late  in  July. 
VVeevily  beans  bring  only  half  the 
price  commanded  by  those  which  are 
infested  only  15  per  cent  or  less.  It 
is  hoped  that  fumigation  and  burning 
of  the  straw  will  in  two  seasons  re- 
duce weevil  infestation  so  the  beans 
may  pass  the  pure  food  regulations. 
Biiwest  Sugar  Beet  Crop  Ever. 

The  total  beet  and  cane  sugar  crops 
of  the  United  States  during  the  past 
six  years  has  been  a  trifle  over  a 
million  tons  every  year  except  the 
season  of  1914-15.    The  July  forecast 


the  RJJSSELL  TRACTOR, 

BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


The  R^jssell  Thresher 
BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


RUSSELL! 


ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAW  MILLS 
THRESHERS 
R ACTORS 


BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER :  HULLERS  — 
CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The  A.H.AVERILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 


of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates is  about  1,108,000  tons.  The 
beet  sugar  crop  is  exceeding  the  rec- 
ord crop  of  1915-16  by  almost  75,000 
tons,  and  is  about  169,000  tons  above 
the  average  for  the  six  years  just 
passed.  The  beet  sugar  of  U.  S. 
proper  is  normally  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  total,  but  poor  growing 
conditions  in  cane  districts  and  in- 
creased sugar  beet  acreage  will  have 
made  beet  sugar  tonnage  about  six- 
sevenths  of  the  total  this  year.  The 
sugar  beet  acreage  this  year  is  the 
largest  on  record,  being  about  890,- 
400  acres.  This  is  83,800  acres  larger 
that  the  record  planting  of  1917  and 
200,700  acres  more  than  the  1918 
sugar  beet  area.  California  sugar 
beet  acreage  is  less  than  last  year 
and  a  considerable  amount  is  pro- 
ducing a  poor  crop. 
Cantaloupe  Mosaic  Disease. 

Cantaloupe  growers  in  Stanislaus 
County  have  suffered  severe  losses 
this  season  from  a  blight  which  has 
not  been  serious  before.  The  trouble, 
which  is  different  from  the  well 
known  watermelon  blight,  has  been 
determined  by  Professors  W.  T. 
Home  and  C.  W.  Woodworth  to  be 
the  mosaic  disease,  which  has  here- 
tofore been  most  common  on  tobacco. 
Deceptively-racked  Tomatoes  Con- 
demned. 

The  new  and  expanded  fruit  and 
vegetable  standardization  law  went 
into  effect  July  27.  Deceptive  pack- 
ing must  cease-  While  the  old  law 
was  still  in  force,  Sacramento  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  F.  C. 
Brosius  condemned  73  boxes  of  Mer- 
ced tomatoes  because  their  top  lay- 
ers were  notably  better  than  those 
underneath.  A  number  of  wholesale 
dealers  have  had  to  repack  boxes  of 
tomatoes  packed  deceptively. 


BELDI  WHEAT  YIELDED  AND 
WEIGHED  HEAVILY. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

One  of  the  prettiest  fields  of  barley 
in  Stanislaus  county  last  season  was 
a  quarter  section  of  the  Beldi  variety 
grown  on  summer  fallow  by  Henry 
Garrison.  While  it  threshed  so  easily 
that  it  seemed  to  be  "hunting  the 
sack,"  there  was  practically  no  shat- 
tering in  the  wind.  It  grew  tall  on 
big  strong  straws  and  as  the  heads 
filled,  they  bent  over,  presenting  only 
a  smooth,  even,  strawy  surface  that 
did  not  catch  the  wind  nor  shake  the 
heads  greatly.  Figuring  out  the  area 
taken  from  the  160  acres  by  roads  on 
two  sides  and  by  two  or  three  rounds 
made  into  hay,  this  barley  averaged 
3,760  pounds  per  acre  of  grain  weigh- 
ing 49  pounds  per  bushel  and  of 
splendid  color.  There  were  4,800 
sacks  averaging  118  pounds  per  sack- 
Mr.  Garrison  expects  to  sow  twice  as 
much  next  fall. 

Early  Seeding— High  Yield. 

"I  lay  my  good  crop  largely  to  the 
time  I  sowed  it,"  says  Mr.  Garrison. 
"Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  early-sown 
grain  is  best.  This  field  was  old  grain 
land,  a  small  part  of  which  had  grown 
a  crop  or  two  of  beans;  I  summer 
fallowed  it,  but  last  September's  rains, 
followed  by  warm  weather,  gave  vege- 
tation a  great  start  before  seeding 
time.  To  get  something  out  of  this, 
I  pastured  it  down  with  sheep,  begin- 
ning about  the  first  of  October.  This 
may  have  helped  the  yield;  for  a  field 
planted  across  the  road  the  same  time 
as  mine  did  not  go  so  heavy.  I 
would  have  begun  seeding  about 
November  1,  regardless  of  whether 
rain  had  come  or  not,  but  the  land  was 
in  good  shape,  so  we  finished  seeding 
in  October.  Light  seeding  is  best. 
Last  year  I  drilled  60  pounds  per 
acre.  This  year,  seeding  from  the 
plow,  I  used  65  pounds  " 

Tractor  Plowed  and  Harrowed. 

"Early  in  October  I  began  plowing 
the  fallow  about  six  inches  deep  with 
a  45-horsepower  tractor  pulling  100 
inches  width  of  plows  and  100  inches 
of  harrows  behind  them.  I  intended 
to  seed  from  the  plows,  but  didn't 


get  the  seeders  on  until  about  50 
acres  had  been  turned  over.  The 
other  hundred  acres  was  seeded  from 
the  plow  about  three  inches  deep. 
This  proved  slightly  better  grain  than 
the  first  50  acres,  which  had  lain  idle 
a  while  before  drills  were  put  on, 
giving  weeds  a  start. 

The  chief  objection  to  drilling,  which 
could  easily  be  prevented,  is  that  if  a 
rain  comes  after  plowing  and  before 
seeding,  it  takes  some  time  to  dry  out 
enough  for  a  drill  to  work,  and  weeds 
get  a  start  that  the  drill  does  not 
counteract.  Prompt  drilling  after 
plowing  would  generally  give  the  best 
stand  in  the  best  condition." 


HUMBOLDT  CO.  ANNUAL  PICNIC. 

"Humboldt  County  is  the  place  for 
California  dairymen  to  go  to  school," 
says  Sam  H.  Greene,  manager  of  the 
California  Dairy  Council,  who  has 
just  returned  from  that  county  where 
he  attended  the  annual  farmers'  pic- 
nic and  was  among  the  speakers  on 
the  program. 

At  the  picnic  the  dairymen  decided 
upon  three  lines  of  action  for  the 
coming  year:  To  start  a  campaign  for 
new  members;  to  get  every  herd  in 
the  county  into  a  cow-testing  associa- 
tion, and  to  take  a  bull  census  and 
drive  every  scrub  bull  out  of  the 
county. 


Pork  Production 

BY   ACTUAL   TEST  PURE   HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MOLASSES 

will  increase  pork  production  approximately  five- 
tenths  pounds  daily  over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed, 
yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  feed  at  any  price  that  will  do  this? 

Why  not  get  all  the  profits  out  of  your  hogs? 

Write  us  immediately  for  a  copy  of  above  test. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


58  SUTTEE  STREET, 


SAN  FBANCI8CO 


FREE 

$3,000  Book 

of 

Barn  Plans 


Going  to  build  or  re- 
model a  barn?  Then 
send  for  this  book.  112 
pages  of  the  most  prac- 
tical barn  plans  ever 
published.  Treats  every 
phase  of  modern  barn 
construction.  Cost  over 
$3,000  to  compile.  Tours 
free — for  the  asking. 

AND  WE  WILL,  ALSO 
SEND  VOl7  THE  COM- 
PLETE LOUDEN  CAT- 
ALOG of  modern  sani- 
tary barn  equipment. 
Send  for  these  two  valu- 
able books  today. 


LOUDEN 
BALANCE  GRAPPLE 
HAY  FORK 

Lifts  an  enormous  load.  Binds  It  tight.  Drops 
It  clean.  Spreads  it  well  In  the  mow.  Leaves 
no  litterings  to  be  cleaned  up  with  a  pitchfork. 
Three  or  four  fork-fulls  clear  the  rack.  PER- 
FECTLY BALANCED,  slender  but  strong,  will 
not  bend  or  break.    A  money-saver  in  haying 


time. 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 


08   rrriin.nl  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Dept.  A 
420  E.  Third  St. 
LOS  ANGELES 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 
833  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness.  Saddlery.  Trumks 
and  Traveling  Bar*  sent  tree  on  request. 


WITTE  Engines 


I  to  30  II.  P, 

Built  Better — Cost  less  to  operate  and  to  own 

 Easy  to  understand — Few  working  parts — 

Strongly  built — Every  part  guaranteed  against 
defect  during  the  life  of  the  engine.  Built 
from  standardized  metal  patterns.  Erery  part 
interchangeable  and  easily  replaced  by  oper- 
ator. Ask  us  for  prices  on  all  sixes.  Sta- 
tionary. Portable  or  Saw-Big  Outfit*. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

120  FREMONT  ST. 
BAN  raANCISCO.  GAL. 
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Agricultural  News  Notes 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Onion  and  beet  seed  in  Yolo  Coun- 
ty are  being  harvested. 

Tulare  County  claims  production  of 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  state  crop  of 
gyp  corn. 

George  Baker  of  Vina,  Tehama 
County,  estimates  that  his  dent  corn 
will  go  80   bushels  per  acre. 

The  53rd  annual  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  will  be  held  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  beginning  November 
12,  1919. 

The  Spreckels  Sugar  Co.  has  de- 
cided that  Stanislaus  County  is  not 
a  favorable  field  for  sugar-beet  pro- 
duction. 

Ranchers  in  Fresno  County  are  re- 
ceiving $3.10  to  $315  per  sack  for 
barley  which  is  being  shipped  to 
Kurope. 

Hay  is  scarce  and  going  up  in  Stan- 
islaus County.  There  will  be  consid- 
erable more  alfalfa  here  next  year 
than  last. 

Fall  planting  of  potatoes  in  San 
Fernando  Valley  of  Los  Angeles 
County  is  about  completed.  A  large 
acreage  seems  assured. 
I  The  visible  supply  of  wheat  in  the 
united  States  and  Canada  was  19- 
156,000  bushels  July  23,  1919,  as 
Against  11,648,000  a  year  ago. 

The  California  Vegetable  Union  is 
reported  to  have  closed  a  deal  look- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  a  vegeta- 
ble dryer  in  Ripon  to  occupy  1% 
acres. 

It  is  reported  that  the  rather  ex- 
tensive tobacco  planting  near  Palo 


Alto  in  Santa  Clara  County  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  abandoned 
for  the  future. 

Grasshoppers  are  destroying  alfalfa 
in  western  Stanislaus  County.  The 
green  fields  are  attractive  and  tbe 
campaign  of  poisoning  was  not  be- 
gun soon  enough. 

Copies  of  this  year's  program  of 
the  Farmers'  Short  Courses  at  Uni- 
versity Farm  are  available  by  writing 
to  University  Farm  at  Davis  or  the 
College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley. 

The  First  Interstate  Vegetable 
Growers'  Conference,  held  at  River- 
side May  26,  is  reported  fully  in  the 
June  "Monthly  Bulletin,"  just  issued 
by  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  Sierra  &  San  Francisco  Pow- 
er Co.  has  applied  to  the  California 
Railroad  Commission  for  permission 
to  sell  the  La  Grange  Water  Rights 
to  the  Waterford  Irrigation  District 
in  Stanislaus  County  for  $170,000. 

The  rice  planted  last  spring  by  the 
Lincoln  Rice  Growers  Co.  in  Placer 
County  seems  doomed  to  failure  be- 
cause the  P.  G.  &  E.,  on  whose  sur- 
plus water  the  growers  depended,  has 
not  had  the  surplus  to  furnish  and 
water  is  getting  scarcer  all  the  time. 

Fourteen  and  a  half  sacks  of  Blue- 
stem  wheat  per  acre  was  Henry  Gar- 
rison's yield  from  dry  land  in  Stanis- 
laus County.  He  seeded  November  1 
to  25,  as  he  has  observed  that  early 
seeding  generally  increases  the  crop. 
He  harrowed  some  of  it  after  it  came 
up. 


Prevailing  potato  prices  are  only 
temporary  in  the  estimation  of  Mr. 
Hansen,  manager  for  Geo.  Shima  of 
San  Joaquin  county.  He  expects 
prices  to  rise  after  the  southern  early 
varieties  are  off  so  that  shipments 
thither  will  be  demanded  from  Stock- 
ton or  other  points. 

Frank  Lyons,  who  is  growing  some 
onion  seed  in  the  Delta  of  San  Joa- 
quin county,  says  that  while  it  did 
rather  poorly  because  of  cold  wet 
weather  early  in  the  season,  it  will 
make  a  better  crop  than  last  year 
Cotton  acreage  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  is  reported  by  Robert  Hulme 
of  the  California  Products  Co.  as  985 
acres  short  staple  and  215  acres  long 
staple  in  the  Bakersfield  district, 
1400  acres  short  staple  in  the  Cor- 
coran district,  4,056  acres  short  sta- 
ple and  70  acres  long  staple  in  the 
Fresno  district. 

Early  Baart  wheat  made  a  crop  in 
several  cases  where  barley  planted 
under  the  same  conditions  failed,  as 
observed  by  Mr.  McGinnis  of  the  Los 
Banos  department  of  Miller  &  Lux. 
He  says  large  acreages  of  the  Baart 
will  be  sown  in  that  district  next 
year  because  of  the  specially  good 
yield  this  season. 


"MORE  AND  BETTER  WHEAT." 

Reestablishment  of  a  great  deal  of 
California's  former  prestige  in  wheat 
growing  largely  through  a  campaign 
carried  on  for  that  purpose  by  Geo. 
R.  McLeod  of  the  Sperry  Flour  Co., 
and  during  which  several  more-val- 
uable new  varieties  have  gained  dis- 
tribution, was  recognized  July  24  by 
the  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  As- 
sociation in  a  resolution  expressing 
the  gratitude  of  California  farmers 
to  Mr.  McLeod  and  to  E.  J.  Luke,  un- 
der whose  directions  Mr.  McLeod  has 
worked. 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
Agricultural  Implements  of  All  Kinds. 
724  Van  ffess  Ave..  Snn  Francisco. 

180  »«  4500 

GALLONS 
»ER  MINUTE 


LAYNE&  BOWLER 

TURBINE  CENTRIFUGAt. 

PUMPX 

—dive  most  dependable 
Service 
—over  6000  in  use 

Layne  &  Bowler  Corp. 

900  Santa  re  Ave. 
LorAngelej* 
Cat. 


ASK  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  N°25 
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The  Right  Belt-"Test  Special" 


11 


Does  your  belt  separate? 
Do  the  plies  pull  apart  and  ravel  at  the  edges? 
A  Test  Special  won't.   A  Test  Special  Belt  is 
guaranteed  not  to  pull  apart.   If  it  does  we 
give  your  money  back. 

The  life  of  any  belt  is  in  its  plies.  As  long  as  they  stick 
together  and  pull  as  one  your  belt  will  wear  and  give 
service.  But  once  they  separate  your  belt  will  soon  go 
to  pieces.  The  friction  between  loose  plies,  as  they 
revolve  around  the  wheel,  does  more  to  lessen  the  life 
of  Belts  than  any  other  thing. 
Try  this  little  experiment  with  a  Test  Special. 


Take  a  small  strip  of  Test  Special  Belt,  say 
one  inch  wide;  separate  the  plies  with  a  knife 
and  then  endeavor  to  pull  the  plies  apart. 
Note  how  strong  and  elastic  the  Rubber  Fric- 
tion. This  is  a  good  "test"  to  determine  the 
worth  of  a  belt. 

The  plies  of  Test  Special  Belts  are  guaranteed  to  stay 
together.  We  back  this  guarantee  with  73  years  of 
successful  and  honest  dealing  with  belt  users  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Test  Special  is  a  belt  you  can  depend  upon.    It  is  a 


1 
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New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 

G19  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco.    Dept.  11. 

Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  wiU 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
work,  and  quote  prices  delivered  at 


guaranteed  belt  of  long  service. 

Having  Belt  Troubles?  Use  Coupon 

Write  us.  Let  our  engineers  suggest  a  remedy.  We  are  at 
your  service  and  help  you  free  of  charge.   Just  write  us 

Horse  Power  Diameter  In  Inches  J  x 

Eiec.  Motor   fully,  giving  details  of  trouble  you  are  having  and  we  will 

help  you.  It's  free.  Write  today. 


Station 
Diameter  In  Inches 


Steam  Engine 

Gas  Engine  

Driving  Pulley  

Driven  Pulley  

Kind  of  Drive 

Cross   

Straight  

Perpendicular   

Width  of  Belt  Ply 

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys. 
Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley 

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name   

My  name   

Address   


II 
>  w 

® 

if 


NEW  YORK  BELTING 
&  PACKING  COMPANY 

519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 

HOME  OFFICE:  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branches  in  all  principal  cities. 
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SON  Wins 


at  Newell,  South  Dakota. 

Five  selected  tractors  were 

entered  in  a  plowing  contest 
on  the  farmo£C.  A.  Gerlach,  Newell, 
S.  D., and  honors  againvieal  to  the  LAUSON 
on  the  following  counts — 

First  in  performance  in  the  field — 
Best  job  of  plowing — 
Ease  of  operation — 
Least  fuel  consumption— 

This  is  the  kind  of  "show- 
down" the  LAUSON  always  makes 

in  actual  held  operation.  Results  are  equally 
good  on  belt  work  and  hauling. 

You  cannot  afford  to  buy  any 
tractor  until  you  have  a  LAUSON 

demonstrated  on  your  farm.  New  literature 
just  ott  the  press  tells  why  the  LAUSON  is 
"The  Pattern  Tractor  of  the  Industry." 

Dimtribatore  for  Oregon,  California,  Arizona  aad  Nevada 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  63  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFC.  CO.  . 
New  Holstein.  Wis. 


Writ,  for  inU  rul- 
ing Trartor  Hull*tin 

No.  44 


The  position  of  the  driver's  seat  it 
adjustable  and  a  riding  spring 
maktst  it  easy  for  you  to  drive  your 
LAUSONalCday  teithuut  feeling 
fatigued.  Notice  there  is  both  a 
rigid  and  swinging  draw  bar. 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

Suilf  £s,/?ecr'ct//yfbr  California  ConditiortS'\\ 


Past  the  Experimental  Sta6e 
Eleven  different  models.vrtm  op 
without  Engine. mounted  complete 


VIBRATOR 

FARQUHAFf^—^  SEPARATOR 

Guaranteed  by  The  House  of  APNOTT" 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
write  for  Folder,  Specifications. Prices  etc 


■  Cuara 
i  Ask! 
Write  1 


ftinft  in  Price  from 
190.  to  $2 1 75. 


IJjg^flARNOTT  & 
Hli"UJ  I  BEAN  THRESHER  HEADQUARTERS 

"  112  118  So.  Los  Annates  SUflsAnflHes, 


The  New  1 6  yalve 

Twin  City 
Tractor 

PAYS  BIG  DIVIDENDS 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  tractor  industry,  the  4-cylin- 
der,  16-valve  engine  (valve  in  head 
type)  is  now  applied  to  a  tractor. 
The  TWIN  CITY  12-20  with  its  16- 
valve  motor  actually  develops  25 
per  cent  more  than  its  rated  horse- 
power. 

This  new  12-20  is  a  light  weight 
tractor  that  will  out-pull,  out-last, 
and  out-dividend  other  tractors  of 
equal  rating. 

Not  built  down  to  a  price,  but 
built  up  to  a  fixed  ideal — to  do  the 
work  assigned  to  it  better  than  it 
has  ever  been  done  before. 

The  highest  grade  tractor  will 
unfailingly  prove  the  least  expen- 
sive and  pay  th«  biggest  dividends- 


\nPenstrom(g 

DISTRIBUTORS 


Iran 


Van  Ness  at  Golden  Gate, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles.  Stockton. 


UTILITY 
^TRAILERS 


These  trailers  are 
making  big  savings 
for  thousands  of 
Ranchers 

Los  Angeles  Trailer  Co. 

1328  Palmetto  Street 
Los  Angeles 


Ask  for  Catalog 
"Trmlerized  Transportation" 


Tractors  Work  Fast  on  Reclaimed  Island 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Fnu.1 


Bouldin  Island  in  the  Delta  of  San 
Joaquin  county  was  in  1906  one  of 
the  most  fertile  6000-acre  garden 
patches  in  the  country.  Celery,  as- 
paragus, truck  crops,  strawberries  and 
dairying  thrived  on  its  sediment  peat 
soil  which  had  been  deposited  and 
built  up  by  centuries  of  silt-laden 
floods.  Men  had  waved  the  magic 
wands  of  dredger-booms  and  the 
waters  had  been  held  off.  But  in 
1907  came  a  flood  that  would  brook 
no  control. 

Since  then  this  garden  spot  has 
been  under  water.  But  by  last  May 
31,  enough  had  been  pumped  over  the 
levees  so  that  three  or  four  thousand 
acres  saw  the  sun  once  more.  Forty- 
inch  pumps  continued  to  throw  out 
the  millions  of  gallons  that  were  left. 

Geo.  Shima  had  leased  the  island. 
May  31  was  getting  rather  late  to  be- 
gin preparing  for  crops.  Mr.  Shima 
had  400  head  of  work  stock  available, 
but  that  was  not  enough;  and  any- 
how there  were  many  low  places 
where  horses  could  scarce  pull  them- 
selves through  the  mud  without  at- 
tempting to  pull  a  plow.  Here  is 
where  tractors,  a  flock  of  fifteen  of 
them,  varying  in  size  from  75  horse- 
power engines  down  to  some  of  the 
smallest  tractors  made,  came  to  the 
rescue.  Tractors  weighing  several 
tons  plowed  those  soft  spots  far  bet- 
ter than  horses  could.  Being  sedi- 
ment soil  with  some  sand  mixed  in, 
the  wet-plowed  spots  did  not  bake 
badly  and  a  total  of  3,500  acres  of 
beans  had  been  planted  by  July  10. 

Fine  for  Seed  Potatoes. 

Shima's  "Red  Bank"  Burbank  pota- 
toes are  famous  for  their  quality  and 
command  a  premium  on  the  markets 
for  two  reasons.  They  are  graded 
and  all  except  those  of  Red  Bank 
quality  are  put  into  plain  sacks.  But 


as  many  Delta  potato  growers  have 
learned  through  losses,  the  produc- 
tion of  quality  potatoes  begins  back 
of  the  grading.  On  the  Shima  pro- 
jects it  begins  In  the  acreages  spe- 
cially selected  this  year  to  grow  seed 
for  next  year's  planting.  Such  seed 
acreages  must  be  on  soil  free  from 
potato  diseases  and  insects.  So  it 
was  highly  desirable  that  Bouldin 
Island,  where  the  water  had  starved 
whatever  diseases  may  have  existed 
there,  should  be  used  for  seed  pota- 
toes to  be  planted  on  Mr.  Shima's 
other  island  fields.  Had  it- not  been 
for  the  tractors,  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
could  have  been  planted  in  time. 
About  800  acres  are  being  planted  to 
potatoes  for  seed  at  the  present  writ- 
ing. 

An  idea  of  the  rush  nature  of  the 
work  can  be  gained  by  noting  the  fact 
that  although  there  were  about  200 
men  on  the  job,  according  to  Mr.  Ito. 
there  was  no  time  to  build  camps  for 
the  men,  but  they  were  housed  and 
fed  in  boats.  There  was  no  time  to 
dig  a  seepage  ditch  around  the 
island  inside  the  levees.  Such  a  ditch 
catches  the  water  that  continually 
seeps  through  the  levees  and  pre- 
vents waterlogging  of  the  planted 
areas.  It  is  convenient  to  pump  out 
of  these  ditches  over  the  levees.  They 
are  being  dug  now  that  the  crop  is 
mostly  planted. 

Tractors  of  at  least  five  different 
makes  were  used,  some  of  them  being 
owned  and  some  hired  for  the  job. 
Seventy-five  horsepower  tractors  cost 
S4.50  to  $5  per  hour  and  were  able 
to  pull  126  inches  width  of  plows 
where  the  land  had  partially  dried  off 
before  plowing.  The  45-horsepower 
tractors  with  extensions  on  their 
tracks  pulled  four  fourteens  on  land 
where  horses  or  mules  mired  their 
four  feet  one  or  two  feet  deep. 


OLD    TRACTOR    PERFORMS  FOR 
CROWDS. 


The  first  tractor  of  a  certain  make 
was  built  over  ten  years  ago.  It  has 
plowed  1,750  acres  of  wild  prairie  sod 
and  5,600  acres  of  stubble.  It  has 
operated  a  40x62  stationary  thresher 
321  days  threshing  750,000  bushels  of 
grain.  It  has  done  many  odd  jobs  in- 
cluding a  lot  of  road  work.  After  so 
much  of  prosaic  toil,  it  was  fitting  that 
this  tractor  should  be  shipped  to  the 
Wichita  national  demonstration  held 
recently,  where  it  was  permitted  to 
show  off  to  the  crowds  that  marvelled 
at  its  ability  after  so  long  and  useful 
a  life.  Tractors  will  serve  long  and 
faithfully  if  not  abused. 


TRACTOR  PUMPS  FOR  ORCHARD. 


A  6-10  h.p.  tractor  and  four  mules 
furnish  the  power  with  which  How- 
ard Huls  of  Stanislaus  county  works 
about  39  acres,  mostly  of  orchard  and 
bean  land,  besides  some  outside  work. 
This  tractor  is  one  of  the  first  ones 
put  out  by  an  old  established  Califor- 
nia concern,  yet  it  is  giving  fine  sat- 
isfaction this  summer,  all  improve- 
ments having  been  added  to  the  old 
machine  as  they  became  available. 

But  plowing,  harrowing,  and  disk- 
ing do  not  end  the  season's  work  for 
this  tractor.  A  centrifugal  pump  is 
set  in  the  irrigation  ditch  to  water  a 
high  part  of  the  orchard  and  the  trac- 
tor runs  the  pump.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  when  no  gravity  irrigation 
is  possible,  but  when  the  trees  are 
morally  certain  to  need  water  in  or- 
der to  prepare  for  a  crop  next  year, 
the  pump  can  be  set  in  a  tule  pond  on 
the  place  and  again  the  tractor  will 
have  an  important  part  in  making 
better  crops  next  year. 


POWER  NOTES. 


The  farmer  who  hires  a  man  to  roll 
baled  hay  onto  the  wagon  might  well 
profit  by  the  experience  of  the  one 
we  recently  saw  loading  onto  a  mo- 
tor truck  faster  by  means  of  a  light 
derrick. 


A  motor  truck  was  recently  seen 
moving  a  house  so  big  that  two  men 
had  to  ride  on  the  roof  to  transfer 
wires  and  cut  limbs  of  trees  along  a 
Santa  Clara  county  highway.  The 
house  had  been  placed  on  big  rollers 
and  the  truck  was  pulling  it  steadily 
along  the  highway. 

The  Emerson-Brantingham  tractor 
agency  for  territory  north  of  Fresno 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  Goodrich,  Bal- 
lard &  Rouse  of  Sacramento.  Brock 
&  Skidmore  retain  the  agency  south 
of  Fresno.  The  G.  B.  &  R.  Co.  will 
have  2,000  square  feet  of  exhibit 
space  in  the  tractor  tent  at  the  State 
Fair. 

Up  in  Butte  county  a  farmer  had 
used  his  two-cylinder  tractor  all 
morning;  but  in  the  afternoon  he 
found  that  while  it  would  run  around 
the  field  nicely  alone,  it  would  give  up 
the  ghost  whenever  the  plows  were 
dropped  into  the  ground.  A  spark 
plug  porcelain  had  cracked. 

The  automobile  engine  persisted  in 
unaccountably  overheating  and  boil- 
ing away  the  water  too  fast.  Finally 
it  was  discovered  that  joints  in  the 
spark  control  had  become  worn  and 
loose  so  the  spark  lever  could  be  ad- 
vanced several  notches  before  it 
would  affect  the  timer.  The  engine 
overheated  because  of  the  slow  spark. 


Small  Tractor  Hauls  Nine  Tons 
of  Grain  per  Load. 

Two  men  and  a  tractor  totaled 
one  man  more  than  enough  to  haul 
17,600  pounds  of  barley  per  load 
5%  miles  over  country  roads  to 
the  warehouse  from  the  ranch  in 
Solano  county.  W.  H.  McElwain 
and  his  tractor  driver  were  the 
two  men,  the  former  making  the 
trip  simply  to  help  unload  at  the 
warehouse  and  to  watch  the  loads. 

The  tractor  train  which  hauled 
this  grain  consisted  of  a  12-20 
tractor  and  three  wagons.  It 
traveled  at  the  rate  of  2%  miles 
per  hour  and  made  two  trips  per 
day.  The  total  load  including 
wagons  was  figured  to  be  over  ten 
tons. 
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Has  the  Farmer  any  Opinions 
of  his  Own 


A  FTER  listening  to  the  arguments  with 
ZA    which  some  tractor  salesmen  try  to  con- 
JL  vince  him,  you  might  suppose  that  the 
farmer  never  did  any  thinking  for  himself. 

You  will  hear  them  telling  him  how- 
many  wheels  his  tractor  ought  to  have,  or  what 
it  ought  to  look  like,  or  some  other  inconse- 
quential detail — appealing  to  his  eye  instead  of 
his  intelligence. 

Now,  the  farmer  is  a  practical  man. 

He  is  looking  for  facts — not  theories 
or  impressions. 

He  is  looking  for  a  tractor  that  will  do 
his  work,  and  do  it  economically,  and  last  a  long 
time. 

And  the  more  critical  he  is,  the  more 
determined  to  get  at  the  facts,  the  quicker  he 
comes  to  the  G  O  Tractor. 

For  eight  years  the  G  O  Tractor  has 
been  the  standard  among  practical  farmers  all 
over  the  country.  Because  of  its  advanced  driv-  « 
ing  mechanism,  it  is  the  easiest  tractor  on  the 
market  to  control  and  the  most  economical  to 


operate.  It  has  six  speeds  forward  and  six  re- 
verse— a  right  plowing  speed  in  any  sort  of  soil ; 
a  right  speed  at  the  belt  for  any  kind  of  machine. 
It  is  the  most  powerful  tractor  in  America  for 
its  weight. 

Years  are  added  to  its  life  by  the  dust- 
proof  casings  on  its  gears.  It  was  the  first  tractor 
to  enclose  its  gears  in  an  oil  bath.  It  has  no  gears 
or  chains  on  the  traction  wheel  to  be  cut  by  sand 
and  gravel. 

The  G  O  Tractor  is  the  four-wheel,  four- 
cylinder  type — the  simplest  and  most  practical 
type  of  all.  Every  part  of  the  motor  and  driving 
mechanism  is  instantly  accessible.  Adjustments 
can  be  made  by  anyone  right  on  the  ground, 
without  the  aid  of  special  tools. 

The  farmer  with  a  practical  mind,  who 
is  looking  for  indisputable  facts,  and  good  sound 
horse-sense — not  "talking  points" — we  shall  be 
glad  to  send  some  further  information  about  the 
most  advanced  tractor  in  America  and  about  the 
company  behind  it — its  guarantee  and  the  ser- 
vice that  goes  with  it. 


The  General   Ordnance  Company 
Tractor  Division 

Western  Sale*  Office  and  Factory: 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IA. 
Executive  and  Eastern  Sale*  Office: 
TWO  WEST  43rd  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
Eastern  Factory: 
DERBY,  CONNECTICUT 
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More  Water  Means  More  Milk 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rani  Press. , 


"Water  the  cow  and  you'll  water 
the  milk,"  is  the  slogan  of  a  progres- 
sive dairyman.  This  is  no  variation 
of  the  old  joke  about  the  milkman 
watering  milk.  It  is  a  serious  ap- 
peal to  reason,  backed  by  hard,  cold 
facts,  for  comparisons  show  that 
cows  properly  watered  give  at  least 
4  pounds  of  milk  more  per  day  than 
those  that  do  not  have  a  plentiful 
supply — often  considerably  more  than 
this- 

The  water  supply  is  a  matter  of 
just  as  much  importance  as  the  feed 
supply.  Milk  analyzes  about  87  per 
cent  water;  consequently  a  lack  of 
water  has  its  effect  on  the  amount  of 
milk  that  can  be  produced.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  where  water  is 
constantly  before  the  hard-working 
cow  she  drinks  a  good  many  times 
during  the  day,  and  takes  small  quan- 
tities at  a  time.  Even  when  consum- 
ing succulent  feed  she  takes  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  water.  Evidently  Na- 
ture tells  her  that  this  is  the  best  way 
for  digesting  food  and  producing  milk. 

Contrast  this  condition  with  the  lot 
of  a  cow  that  is  given  access  to  water 
only  once  or  twice  during  the  day, 
and  perhaps  has  to  fight  her  way  up  to 

THE  POPULARITY  OF  GUERNSEYS. 


That  Guernseys  stand  high  in  the 
estimation  of  American  breeders  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  there  were 
more  Guernseys  imported  into  this 
country  last  year  than  animals  of  any 
other  dairy  breed.  This  breed  com- 
bines beauty  with  usefulness,  and  has 
won  over  all  other  breeds  in  the  net 
profit  from  butterfat  production  and 
the  greatest  returns  for  every  dollar 
invested  in  feed. 

Here  on  the  coast  the  Guernsey  is 
very  popular,  but  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  secure  high-class  fe- 
males for  foundation  stock.  The  Palo 
Alto  Stock  Farm,  for  instance,  has 
one  of  the  finest  herds  in  America,  but 
until  now  you  couldn't  induce  Mr. 
Tichenor  to  set  a  price  on  one  of  the 
sood  cows.  However,  this  establish- 
ment has  grown  to  such  extent  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  give  the 
herd  proper  attention,  and  it  has  been 
decided  to  disperse  the  entire  herd  at 
private  sale.  We  are  sorry  that  it 
is  necessary  to  .break  up  this  noted 
herd,  and  we  hope  that  all  of  the  ani- 
mals will  find  new  homes  within  the 
State.  California  cannot  afford  to  let 
such  cattle  go  outside  of  her  boun- 
daries. 


THE  DAIRY  FARM  MOYIE. 


Picture  1 — The  hero,  a  bold  but  rash 
hired  man,  is  prone  on  the  ground  and 
a  so-called  "gentle"  bull  is  about  to 
butt  him  into  the  middle  of  next  week. 
Exercised  neighbors  are  running  to 
the  H.  M.'s  aid,  armed  with  pitchforks, 
brooms,  etc. 

Picture  2 — The  gentle  bull  is  retir- 
ing into  the  distance  with  a  baffled 
look  on  his  expressive  countenance. 
Others  have  translated  that  look  as 
meaning  "better  luck  next  time.".  The 
brave  hired  man  is  toted  houseward 
in  a  wheelbarrow,  while  sympathiz- 
ing friends  whisper,  "Oh,  dear!" 

Picture  3 — The  injured  hired  man 
is  on  his  bed  in  the  act  of  deciding 
whether  he  will  live  or  die.  Around 
him  are  nurse,  doctor,  breeder  and 
family.    (Soft  music.) 

Picture  4 — The  H.  M.  decides  to  re- 
cover; orders  the  Boss  to  his  bedside 
and  tells  him  he'll  quit  his  job  if  he 
doesn't  order  a  bull  staff  by  return 
parcel  post. 

Picture  5 — The  Boss  has  received 
the  nice  new  bull-staff  and  is  prac- 
ticing on  the  gentle  bull  with  it.  He 
likes  it  so  well  that  he  says  he  won't 
let  hired  men  run  any  more  risks,  as 
it  is  better  to  pay  $5  for  a  bull-staff 
than  $200  for  a  H.  M.'s  sick  bill. 

Moral — A  dairyman  who  has  to 
keep  hired  help  can't  afford  to  run 
gentle  bull  chances. 


Sheep  require  but  little  care  if 
given  abundant  range  in  summer,  suf- 
ficient exercise  and  dry  quarters  in 
winter,  and  pure  water  and  good  feed 

at  all  times. 


the  trough.  Often  the  timid  animals 
in  a  large  herd  get  less  than  they 
really  should  have,  while  no  cow,  it 
has  been  demonstrated,  will  take  as 
much  in  this  way  as  though  a  clean, 
pure  supply  were  constantly  before 
her. 

In  experiments  it  was  found  that  cows 
producing  25  pounds  of  milk  a  day 
required  75  pounds  or  more  of  water, 
and  there  were  instances  were  cows 
consumed  more  than  three  times  this 
amount.  One  cow  giving  over  100 
pounds  of  milk  was  found  to  drink  250 
pounds  of  water,  but  she  had  access 
to  it  at  all  times  or  she  would  not 
have  been  able  to  make  such  a  high 
record. 

Some  farmers  force  their  cows  to 
drink  water  from  dirty,  slimy  troughs, 
or  from  stagnant  pools — water  they 
wouldn't  wash  their  hands  in.  Sickness 
does  not  always  follow,  although  it 
generally  does.  The  cows  may  be  strong 
and  healthy  enough  to  fight  off  the 
attack  and  survive.  But  even  in  such 
cases,  strength  and  vitality  needed  for 
the  normal  life  of  the  animals  are 
used  to  combat  the  bacterial  assault, 
a\id,  though  death  and  sickness  may 
be  avoided,  weakened  vitality  is  in- 
evitable. 

Cows,  just  like  humans,  demand 
palatable  water.  Clean,  pure,  cool 
water,  supplied  at  all  times,  encour- 
ages them  to  drink  more  freely.  And 
the  result  is  an  increased  flow  of 
milk,  and  a  better  condition  of  health. 
Try  it  and  see- 


Texas  fever  has  again  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
and  sections  of  Kings  and  Tulare 
counties  have  been  quarantined.  Cat- 
tle cannot  be  moved  from  these  sec- 
tions without  first  being  inspected 
and  certified  by  Dr.  George  Gordon, 


Hanford,  unless  they  are  for  imme- 
diate slaughter,  and  even  then  certain 
rules  must  be  observed.  Those  sus- 
pecting the  disease  in  their  herds  or 
intending  to  ship  for  other  purposes 
than  slaughtering  should  consult  Dr. 
Gordon,  and  secure  valuable  advice. 


An  ORMSBYBull 

PERFECT 

In  Breeding  and  in  Individuality 

Sired  by  the  Grand  Champion 
and  from  a  24.39  lbs.  Dam. 
Born  May  2,  1918. 

Ormsby  means:  "Quality  and  Production" 

KOUNIAS  REG.  STOCK  FARMS, 
Modesto,  Cal. 


King    Korndykp  Hengvrreld 
Ormsby  7th, 
Urand  Champion. 


Dairymen  and  Stockmen 

NOTICE —  Call  at  once  to  see 

AGGELER  &  MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

DEMONSTRATION  PLOT 
In  the  1500  block  on  West  16th  street,  Los  Angeles  California. 


HAVE  SOME  NICE  YOUNG  BULLS 

Sired  by  SIR  VEEMAN  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC 
and  from  A.  R.  0.  dams  for  sale. 
ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE  POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 
R.  F.  GUERIN,  Visalia,  Calif. 


GUERNSEY  DISPERSAL  SALE 

Greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  Coast  breeders  to  secure  foundation  stock  of  this  wonderful 
breed,  noted  for  the  most  economical  production  of  milk  and  butterfat,  as  well  as  the  best  flavored 
and  highest  natural  colored  products. 

Heretofore  most  of  the  animals  in  our  herd  have  been  held  above  price,  but  now,  because  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  our  business  along  other  lines,  we  are  compelled  to  disperse  this  entire 
Guernsey  herd,  which  we  believe  cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere  in  uniformity  of  type,  health, 
breeding  and  production. 

100  Head  at  Private  Treaty 

Everything  goes;  not  an  animal  reserved.  There  are  83  females  of  great  production  and  promise;  17 
males  that  are  real  herd  headers.  Twenty-one  of  the  cows  have  Advanced  Registry — official  yearly  records 
of  from  500  to  800  pounds  butterfat,  and  several  more  are  now  on  test 

If  you  want  show  quality  as  well  as  heavy  production,  you  will  find  them  here.  The  herd  includes  the 
Krand  champion  cow  and  the  junior  champion  bull  at  the  last  San  Francisco  Show,  and  many  young  animals 
fit  to  win  in  the  hottest'  competition. 


FEMALES  OF  GREAT  PROMISE 

While  a  good  share  of  the  mature  females  have 
been  given  records,  they  have  not  been  forced,  and 
there  is  not  a  cow  in  the  herd  that  has  shown  her 
limit  of  production.  Also  many  of  the  untested  cows 
give  promise  of  making  even  better  records  than  the 
ones  already  tested. 


BULLS  FOR  BREEDING  UP 

Guernsey  bulls  quickly  build  up  grade  herds.  They 
are  so  prepotent  that  they  stamp  the  breed  charac- 
teristics upon  their  offspring  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  soon  you  have  profitable  producers  of  quality 
products.  We  offer  some  royally  bred  young  bulls 
that  will  quickly  double  the  profits  from  your  herd. 


Your  Opportunity— Act  Quickly 

The  sales  list  is  completed  and  we  are  ready  to  sell.  Breeders  know  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  secure  good  Guernsey  stock, 
and  will  jump  at  this  chance.  Don't  put  the  matter  off.  If  you  want  foundation  stock  for  a  registered  herd,  new  blood  for  an 
established  herd,  exhibition  stock  for  the  fall  shows,  or  a  bull  to  breed  up  a  grade  herd,  come  at  once  and  make  your  selection.  If 

you  can't  call,  write  your  wants  fully.    But  don't  delay. 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm 


Directors : 

HERBERT  ELEISHHACRER,  M.  H.  TICHENOR,. 
VICTOR  KLIXkEH,  C.  F.  HUNT, 

J.  C.  McklNSTRI 


M.  H.  TICHENOR,  Pres. 

PALO  ALTO,  C  ALIP. 
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Duthie-Bred  Shorthorns  for  California 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


We  are  pleased  to  present  a  picture 
of  the  Shorthorns  purchased  at  the 
recent  Carpenter  &  Ross  sale  by  the 
Thos.  B.  Dibblee  Estate  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  T.  S.  Glide  of  Davis,  as  re- 
lated in  our  issue  of  July  19. 

The  cow  and  calf  go  to  the  San 
Julian  ranch,  owned  by  the  Dibblee 
Kstate.    The  cow,  Imp.  Bright  Bessie 


by  Mr.  Glide  for  his  Hillcrest  Stock 
Farm.  He  was  sired  by  the  Duthie 
bull,  Lord  of  the  Ring.  He  is  a 
smooth,  snappy  red;  a  bull  of  great 
size,  type  and  finish,  and  surely  will 
make  a  name  for  himself  at  the  head 
of  Mr.  Glide's  noted  herd. 

The  animals  have  already  arrived 
and   are   doing  well   in   their  new 


of  Collynie,  is  a  5-year-old  by  Knight 
of  Collynie — a  straight  Marr  Bessie. 
There  are  only  about  eight  Duthie- 
bred  cows  in  America,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  this  is  the  only  one  ever 
brought  west  of  the  Rockies.  Her  calf 
is  by  the  great  Carpenter  &  Ross  bull 
Maxwalton  Minstrel. 

The  yearling  bull,  Imp.  Scottish 
Lord,  is  her  son,  and  was  purchased 


Live  Stock  Profits 

are  directly  dependent  upon  the  general 
health  ot  herds  and  flocks.  Not  all  live 
stock  diseases  can  be  controlled  or  cured, 
a  fact  that  justifies  owners  of  livestock 
taking:  advantage  of  every  proven  method 
for  eliminating  possible  risks. 

PURITY   BIOLOGICAL  PRODUCTS 
(not  always  cheapest  but  always  best) 
offer  the  greatest  protection  against  cer- 
tain diseases. 

Purity  Blackleg  Aggressln — Germ  Free  Vac- 
cine— produced  by  the  Kansas  method.  One 
treatment  immunizes  for  life.  Being  germ- 
free  its  use  will  not  introduce  blackleg  into 
healthy  herds.  Over  1,600,000  calyes  vac- 
cinated without  loss. 

Parity  Antl-Hog-Cholera  Serum  is  the  most 
extensively  used  in  the  world. 
Purity  Mixed  Vaccine  for  Swine  prevents 
Swine  Plague  and  Necrotic  Enteritis. 
Purity  Hemorrhage  Septicemia  Vaccines 
for  cattle  and  sheep  prevent  Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia  and  reduce  losses  in  infected 
herds. 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  the  highest  de- 
gree of  service — service  that  counts,  and 
does  not  end  with  selling.  Correspondence 
and  consultation  invited.  Write,  wire  or 
phone. 

PURITY  SERUM  COMPANY 

I.  L.  Thatcher,  Manager 
(Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 
Riverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  RD.,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  Holsteln  Frieslans. 
YOCNG    SERVICE    BULL    FOR  SALE 
Prince  Abbekerk  Armlla  Walker, 
N*.  204267 — Three-quarters  white. 
Write  for  pedirree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited   and   satisfaction  guaranteed. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California, 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Anctiooeer 

1A01-3-K  So.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  Oal. 


homes.  California  is  proud  to  have 
such  fine  stock  within  her  borders.  It 
means  much  to  the  entire  beef  cattle 
industry  of  the  State. 


SAN     FRANCISCO     LIVE  STOCK 
SHOW  PROGRESS. 


President  W.  T.  Sesnon  has  an- 
nounced the  following  committees  for 
the  California  International  Live 
Stock  show,  to  be  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, November  1  to  8,  inclusive: 
Finance— -B.  F.  Schlessinger,  chair- 
man; M.  H.  Esberg,  R.  B.  Hale,  C.  K. 
Mcintosh.  Classification — F.  L.  Wash- 
burn, chairman;  T.  W.  Dibblee,  Frank 
Honeywell,  W.  M.  Newhall.  Trans- 
portation— A.  W.  Foster,  chairman; 
F.  L.  Washburn,  R.  B.  Hale.  Build- 
ings and  Grounds — M.  H.  Esberg, 
chairman;  B.  F.  Schlessinger,  R.  B. 
Hale,  F.  L.  Washburn.  Publicity  and 
Advertising — Frank  Honeywell,  chair- 
man; B.  F.  Schlessinger,  M.  H.  Es- 
berg. Admissions — C.  K.  Mcintosh, 
chairman;  A.  W-  Foster,  W.  M.  New- 
hall.  Concessions — R.  B.  Hale,  chair- 
man; W.  H.  Esberg. 

Prof.  True,  the  manager,  is  work- 
ing to  get  the  classification  lists 
ready  for  the  printer  very  shortly, 
and  expects  the  premiums  will  total 
about  $35,000.  He  also  is  working  out 
plans  for  putting  on  a  horse  show 
each  night  of  the  week  of  the  live 
stock  exhibit. 


EVERYBODY    GOING   TO  UNDER- 
HILL  SALE. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

ha.*  been  known  air»c«  the  year  1800  as  the  com- 
'  plete  .mfk  •ubfltitute.  Costa  \cnm  than  half  *a  much 
M  milk  —  ppfvunia  acourmir  -  -  promotes  early  matur- 
ity. Sold  by  dealer*  or  direct  from  the  makers. 


Write  for  New  Data  g~ 

COULSON  CO. 


Petaluma,  Cal. 


The  Hampshire  hog  has  taken  Cali- 
fornia by  storm.  Walter  Folk,  the 
hustling  representative  of  the  Hamp- 
shire Association,  has  been  touring 
the  State,  and  everywhere  he  finds  a 
keen  interest  in  this  breed  that  is  so 
popular  with  the  packers.  Every- 
where he  finds  farmers  just  ready  to 
make  a  start  with  Hampshires. 

They  will  all  be  on  hand  at  the  big 
Underhill  sale  at  Santa  Barbara 
Wednesday,  August  6th,  when  65 
head  of  bred  sows  and  gilts,  selected 
from  the  $25,000  foundation  herd,  will 
be  offered.  Talk  about  quality— here 
they  will  find  it.  The  right  start  puts 
a  beginner  half-way  to  success,  and 
the  one  who  selects  his  foundation 
stock  at  this  sale  will  be  pretty  sure 
of  a  prosperous  future.  Col.  Ord  L. 
Leachman  will  be  in  the  box.  Great 
sale — let's  go. 


HUMHOLDT   DAIRYMEN  AGAINST 
DAYLIGHT  SAVING. 


At  least  one  group  of  farmers  have 
seriously  protested  against  the  mon- 
keying with  the  clock  at  Washington. 
The  Humboldt  County  Dairymen's  As- 
sociation was  unanimously  against  it, 
and  you  can  understand  why  when 
you  stop  to  consider  that  Humboldt 
is  noted  for  its  abundance  of  fog  and 


Simplicity 


of  the 


During  hot  summer 
days,  simplicity  in 
cream  separator  con- 
struction avoids  waste 
and  makes  possible 
quick  and  easy  han- 
dling of  milk. 

The  DE  LAVAL 
Cream  Separator  is  re- 
markably simple.  Thou- 
sands of  DE  LAVALS 
are  run  and  cleaned  by 
children  every  day. 

This  simplicity  means 
long  life  and  freedom 
from  repairs,  and  is  the 
outcome  of  over  forty 
years  of  unquestioned 
leadership  in  cream  separator  inventing,  developing  and  perfecting. 

Every  part  has  been  developed  to  its  highest  degree  of  simplicity 
coupled  with  efficiency  and  the  DE  LAVAL  has  earned  for  itself  the 
name  of  being  "the  world's  standard  separator." 

More  DE  LAVALS  are  in  use  than  of  all  other  makes  combined 

See  the  local  De  Laval  agent,  or,  if  you  don't  know 
him,  write  to  the  nearest  De  Laval  office  as  below 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

THE  LARGEST  DAIRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

ALPHA  GASOLINE  ENGINES  JAMES  BARN  EQUIPMENT 

IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILOS  VIKING  ROTARY  PUMPS 

ACME  PEED  CUTTERS  LAUSON  TRACTORS 

EVERYTHING  FOB  THE  DAIRY 
Catalog  of  any  of  these  lines  mailed  upon  request 

61  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Holsteins  for  Production 

Our  herd  appears  thirty-three  (33)  times  in  the  list  of 
PRIZE  WINNERS  of  the  OFFICIAL  RECORDS  given  by  the 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  for  the 
year  1918-19,  which  is  a  greater  number  than  any  other  herd  od 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  tenth  highest  in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  our  Leading  Winners 


Place 

1st  . 
2nd 
3rd  . 

5th  . 

6th  .. 

4th  .. 

1st  . 

3rd  . 

4th  .. 

2nd  . 

1st  . 


Division  Class 

 30  day  butter    Full  age 

 30  day  butter   Sr.  four 

 30  day  butter    Jr.  two 

 7  day  butter    Full  age 

 7  day  butter   Sr.  four 

  7  day  butter    Jr.  four 

 30  day  milk    Full  age 

 30  day  milk    Sr.  four 

 30  day  milk   Sr.  two 

 30  day  milk   Jr.  two 

  7  day  milk    Full  age 

Number  of  Cows  Competing. 

Full  age  class   2607 

Sr.  four  class    578 

Jr.  four  class    749 

Sr.  three  class    812 

Jr.   three  class  1055 

Sr.  two  class    1040 

Jr.   two  class  1778 

We  Have  for  Sale  Some  Great  Young  Bulls 

from  Prize-winning  dams  and  sired  by  our  twice  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly,  or  our  Senior  Sire,  King  Segis  Alcartra 
Abbekerk,  whose  three  only  daughters  to  freshen  average  on  official  test 
over  21  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  an  average  age  of  22  months. 

BRIDGF0RD  COMPANY,  Knightsen,  Calif. 


scarcity  of  sunshine  during  the  early 
part  of  the  day. 

Can  you  point  out  one  industry  that 
has  economized  on  fuel  and  energy 
that  would  not  have  done  it  by  other 
methods  than  moving  the  clock?  If 
you  did  not  hear  the  protest  of  the 
California  farmers  against  the  act, 


it  must  have  been  on  account  of  the 
noise  of  the  cities  for  it. — J.  W.  Cop- 
pini,  Ferndale. 


Dogs  have  their  place,  but  it  is  not 
around  dairy  cattle.  It  means  an 
actual  loss  of  milk  for  cows  to  get  ex- 
cited from  fear  or  anger. 
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HOLSTKIN  HKRD 
AVERAGES  18,813 
LBS.  MILK. 

Near  Big  Bay.  Mich., 
is  a  herd  of  thirteen 
pure  bred  Holsteins. 
Last  year  the  average 
yield  per  cow  of  this  herd  was  18,812 
Ids.  of  milk  and  638.57  of  fat. 

Do  you  realize  the  money  there  is  in 
such  cows?  It  is  estimated  that  the  aver- 
age animal  yield  of  all  cows  in  this  coun- 
try is  under  4.000  lbs.  These  thirteen 
cows  produce  as  much  milk  as  sixty-two 
cows  of  the  4,000-lbs.  class.  It  would  re- 
quire twenty-eight  cows  giving  8.500  lbs. 
be  equal  their  output.  Why  feed,  milk  and 
shelter  any  more  cows  than  you  need  to 
produce  the  milk  you  require? 

The  Holsteln-Frleslan  Assn.  of  America 
Box  141  BRATTLEBOBO,  VT. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and   bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

R.  D.  "A,"  Box  4S7. 
Tvro  mllea  oat  North  First  Street. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

Milking  Shorthorn. 

WIIXOIGHBI,  OHIO. 


LADY  OF  TH1  OLBIt. 
Bred  by  ns  and  acknowledged  the  beet  and 
most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 

Largest  herd  In  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion Many  cows  weighing  1.700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10.000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
as  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison, 
Santa  Row*  Stock  Farm.  Santa  Bona,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 


Along  the  California  livestock  Trail 


Besgrade 

°  Dairy  Food 

Comes1  to  you  /a6e/ed  w/'th  a  taq  show/ny  1 
a77a//sT/\r  and  ingredients. 

Our  cards  are  on  the  table,  Besgrade  Dairy  Food  is  an 

open  book. 

When  you  buy  Besgrade  Dairy  Food  you  know  just 
exactly  what  ingredients  <ro  to  make  it.  You  know  its 
analysis  and  that  it  is  scientifically  balanced  to  produce 
milk  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  the  cow's  body  re- 
serve for  heavy  milk  yield  all  the  year,  not  for  only  a 
short  period. 

We  build  our  feeds  on  a  scientific  basis  and  are  willing 
to  stand  by  results.  What  the  dairyman  wants  is  the  best 
result  per  dollar  obtainable — and  we  guarantee  it. 

We  have  prepared  a  pamphlet  giving  the  name  of  every 
ingredient  used  in  its  manufacture,  the  analysis  of  it  and 
why  you  cannot  afford  to  make  it  yourself.  Clip  the 
coupon  and  mail.  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  also  a  copy 
of  the  new  feed  law,  will  be  mailed  to  you  immediately. 

Besgrade  Dairy  Food  not  carrying  this  new  tag  has  been 
manufactured  previous  to  this  date,  but  analysis  is  the 
same  as  shown  on  tag  or  in  pamphlet. 

GREAT  WESTERN  MILLING  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


GREAT  WESTERN  MILLING  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  yonr  pamphlet  on  Besgrade  Dairy  Food, 
list  of  ingredients   used,  and  its  advantages  in  feeding, 
new  feed  law. 

showing 
Also  a 

analysis 
copy  of 

and 
the 

P.R.P.-2 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 

Fecho  Pigs  and  Cows. 

A.  B.  Spooner  &  Sons,  owners  of 
the  Pecho  Ranch  &  Stock  Company, 
have  dairy  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  in 
large  numbers  on  their  8,009-acre 
ranch  near  San  Luis  Obispo.  About 
1,400  acres  are  farmed,  producing 
large  quantities  of  volunteer  hay,  In- 
dian corn  for  silage  and  other  crops. 
The  pasture  is  excellent  the  year 
around,  due  to  plenty  of  moisture 
from  fogs  and  rain. 

Registered  Holsteins  of  good  type 
and  excellent  performance  are  the 
chief  pride  of  the  ranch,  although  with 
50  head  they  think  they  are  only 
commencing  when  the  large  area  of 
the  ranch  is  considered.  Their  young 
herd  sire,  Pecho  Pontiac  De  Kol,  is  a 
very  promising  son  of  King  Korn- 
dyke  Pontiac  and  Flossmor  Corinne 
De  Kol,  with  a  record  of  27.09  pounds 
in"  7  days  and  815.38  pounds  of  but- 
ter in  a  year. 

Fifteen  brood  sows  comprise  the 
foundation  of  their  Poland-China 
herd,  with  a  son  of  Major  Hadley  as 
a  herd  sire. 

Melone  Memorandums. 

The  Oak  Knoll  Ranch,  Napa,  owned 
and  operated  by  the  Melone  Co., 
consists  of  2,200  acres,  much  of  which 
is  cultivated  land  and  has  been  in  the 
Melone  family  for  three  generations. 
It  is  devoted  to  fruit,  livestock  and 
grain.  The  livestock  end  of  the  busi- 
ness is  represented  by  registered 
Chester  White  swine,  and  a  dairy 
herd,  the  foundation  of  which  is  reg- 
istered Ayrshires. 

Dice  has  "Right  Type"  Polands. 

When  it  comes  to  big  Poland- 
Chinas,  having  quality  and  the  char- 
acteristics that  make  for  quick-grow- 
ing and  maturing  animals,  W.  T.  Dice 
of  Hanford  seems  to  be  on  the  right 
track  with  his  "Right  Type"  strain. 
An  October  gilt,  sired  by  Giant  Long- 
fellow and  dam  out  of  Fessie's  Timm, 
is  a  half-sister  of  the  sow  that  weighed 
925  pounds  at  the  National  ,Swine 
Show.  She  is  sure  to  please  the  most 
fastidious.  Three  others  sired  by 
Bower's  Mammoth  Joe  out  of  a  sow 
sired  by  Miller's  Giant  Orphan,  are 
classy  and  along  the  lines  that  look 
good  to  Poland-China  fanciers.  The 
names  of  many  famous  eastern 
breeders  are  found  in  the  pedigrees 
of  those  animals,  such  as  Hather, 
Sevier  and  others. 

noddies  at  Eldersly  Farm. 

One  of  the  great  beef  breeds  of 
"auld  Scotia"  that  is  gradually  creep- 
ing into  California  is  the  Aberdeen- 
Angus.  To  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  chief  character- 
istics it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
polled  or  hornless,  black,  low-down, 
blocky,  uniform  in  appearance,  and 
furnish  meat  of  the  highest  quality. 
They  are  popular  with  the  judges  of 
carload  lots  and  give  an  excellent 
account  of  themselves  at  the  block. 

J.  H.  Ware  of  Live  Oak  has  a  very 
good  herd  started  with  Eldersly  Prince 
as  herd  sire,  Sciota  Coquette,  grand 
champion  cow  of  the  breed  at  Sacra 
mento  in  1917,  and  others  of  good 
types  of  the  breed.  Mr.  Ware  keeps 
them  in  good  breeding  condition,  but 
not  in  the  extreme  show  form.  These 
cattle  are  kept  in  connection  with  his 
fine  herd  of  Poland-Chinas. 

Hartsook's  Livestock  Trio. 


Talk  about  intensive  methods — just 
go  down  to  the  Hartsook  Ranch  at 
Lankershim,  and  you  will  see  them 
practiced  to  the  limit.  Here  on  35 
acres  is  maintained  a  string  of  17 
milking  registered  Holsteins  besides 
some  young  stock;  60  Poland-China 
hogs,  and  80  Toggenburg  goats,  20  of 
which  are  milking.  This  ranch  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  2,500  acre  ranch  at 
Cantil,  where  Mr.  Hartsook  sends  his 
calves  after  they  are  weaned  and 
lets  them  rough  it  until  breeding  time 
so  as  to  develop  strong  constitutions 

The  Holsteins  include  many  high- 
record  cows  and  the  swine  herd  has 
been  such  a  consistent  winner  at  dif 
ferent  shows  that  little  need  be  said 
about  it.  However,  the  new  boar,  Bi 
Smooth  Jumbo,  is  all  that  his  name 
implies.  He  is  a  real  thousand-pound 


by   Thos.  P.  McConaeU.) 

boar  with  big  bone,  a  strong  back  and 
great  depth. 

The  goats  are  easily  kept  and  are 
fed  on  almost  anything  that  is  clean. 
The  milk  retails  readily  at  a  high 
price  because  there  is  no  danger  of 
tuberculosis,  as  goats  are  absolutely 
free  from  this  disease.  The  ranch  is 
now  in  charge  of  T.  C.  Law,  who  is 
reorganizing  it,  and  promises  to  be- 
come a  most  efficient  superintendent. 

Jottings  from  Jeffries'  Ranch 

Ninety  head  of  registered  Holsteins, 
32  of  which  are  milking,  and  another 
string  of  grades,  all  in  the  finest 
working  condition  and  producing  23 
ten-gallon  cans  of  milk  daily,  speak 
well  for  the  management  of  H.  A. 
Koch,  superintendent  of  the  James  J. 
Jeffries  Ranch  at  Burbank.  And  all 
this  on  105  acres  in  alfalfa  and  silage 
corn-  The  Holsteins  are  of  fashion- 
able strains  and  high  performance;  the 
buildings  are  of  the  highest  class  from 
the  dwelling  down.  Fertility  is  con- 
served by  the  practice  of  never  sell- 
ing any  of  the  fertilizer. 

The  young  2-year-old  bull.  King 
Lyons  Belle  De  Kol,  out  of  the  30.64 
pound  3-year-old  Piebe  Canary  Belle 
De  Kol,  is  a  wonder  and  if  his  prog- 
eny equal  his  ancestors  they  will 
make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  herd. 

Adohr  Stock  Farm. 
Here  in  the  famous  San  Fernando 
Valley  on  the  Ventura  Boulevard  is 
an  up-to-date  ranch  given  over  en 
tirely  to  the  production  of  certific 
milk  for  the  city  of  Los  Angeles.  Th 
cattle  are  high-grade  Guernseys  wi 
a  sprinkling  of  registered  stock.  Sp 
cial  pains  are  taken  to  have  the  cattl 
absolutely  healthy  and  all  rules  lai 
down  by  the  Los  Angeles  Board 
Health    are    strictly    followed.  Th 
cows  are  excellent  individuals  as  wel" 
having  several  crosses  of  Guerns 
blood  and  are  true  to  the  breed  typ 
A   recent   shipment   from   the  Eas 
brought  the  total  number  up  to»35 
which  we  believe  makes  the  herd  th 
largest  of  this  breed  west  of  Chicag 
and  still  the  demand  for  their  cer" 
fied  product  is  so  great  that  100  ad 
tional  cows  are  needed  at  once. 

The  Adamson  Corporation,  whi 
owns  and  operates  the  farm,  h 
taken  front  rank  among  dairies  fu 
nishing  such  milk  to  Los  Angel 
In  the  so-called  "contests,"  durin 
which  "surprise"  samples  of  milk  ar 
taken  from  the  dairies,  this  farm  h 
stood  first  with  a  score  of  97  and  97. 
out  of  a  possible  98  in  the  two  co~ 
tests  in  which  they  have  been 
eluded-  More  than  that,  of  all  babi 
fed  Adohr  milk  during  the  past 
months  not  one  has  been  sick. 

Fortunes  from  Few  Acres. 

Intensive  methods  are  employed 
the  rich  San  Fernando  valley,  and 
though  many  of  the  ranches  consist 
only  5  or  10  acres,  they  carry  mo 
stock  and  yield  more  profit  th_ 
ranches  in  other  sections  of  ma 
times  the  acreage. 

L.  W.  Serrell,  at  his  Liberty  Ran 
near  Van  Nuys,  makes  a  paying  pro 
osition  of  Durocs  and  ducks.  Duro 
are  also  found  at  the  Swett  Ran 
where  there  are  17  outstanding  bro 
sows  of  Orion  Cherry  King  breedin 
L.  R.  Hitchcock  has  walnuts 
pears,  and  between  the  trees  he  gro. 
all  sorts  of  feed  for  his  Durocs. 
has  5  choice  brood  sows  and  inten 
to  enlarge  the  herd  to  10.  Hewi 
Bros,  have  a  great  herd  of  Dure 
headed  by  Top  Sensation  1st,  a  gran 
son  of  the  1,200-lbs.  Great  Wonder 
Am.  Judge  J.  C.  Craig,  another  Dur 
breeder  at  Owensmouth,  has  an  O 
chief  sow  that  has  farrowed  4  litte 
in  the  last  two  years,  totaling  37  pi 
of  which  25  were  sows.  L.  Leest  has 
combination  of  Durocs  and  Whi 
Leghorns  at  Van  Nuys.  His  pigs 
very  thrifty.  One  sow  pig  weigh 
67  pounds  when  8  weeks  old 
three  boars  averaged  65  pounds 
the  same  age. 


The  average  production  of  wool 
the  United  States  is  around  270," 
000  pounds;  the  annual  consumpti 
is  over  600,000,000.   Not  m«ch  da 
of  an  over-production. 
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Double  Your  Dairy  Profits 


Suppose  you  had  some  means  of  providing 
a  nutritious  green  feed  for  your  dairy — summer 
and  winter.  And  suppose  it  would  save  you  time 
and  worry,  enable  you  to  secure  double  your  yearly 
profits.  What  would  it  be  worth  to  you?  It  would 
be  the  most  valuable  thing  on  your  farm, 
wouldn't  it. 

That's  just  what  the  "Simplex"  Silo  will  do.  The 
"Simplex"  is  more  than  a  silo.  It  is  the  perfect  silo. 
It  will  last  longer,  make  better  ensilage  and  give 
more  all-round  satisfaction  than  any  other.  You 
will  never  know  what  a  silo  really  is  until  you  have 
wouldn't  it? 

Construction  of  the  Simplex 

The  "Simplex"  silo  is  constructed  of  two  things — 
perfect  lumber  and  common  sense.  A  silo  built  of 
spliced  staves  will  leak.  Why?  Because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  join  two  staves  and  make  the  union  as  solid 
as  the  wood  itself.  Therefore  the  "Simplex"  has  no 
joints.  Staves  are  one  piece.  No  chance  for  a  leak. 
Extra  heavy  tongues  and  grooves  with  new  steel 
hoops  make  the  "Simplex"  an  ever  solid  silo. 


Why  wait  for  your  neighbor's  ensilage  cutter 
while  your  crops  are  spoiling  in  the  fields?  A  week 
or  even  a  day  may  mean  a  loss  of  several  hundred 
dollars  to  you.  Own  a  "Papec."  Have  a  cutter 
when  you  need  it.  Fill  your  own  silo  at  the  right 
time. 

The  "Papec"  is  built  strong.  Solid  steel  frame. 
Easily  and  quickly  taken  down  and  put  together. 
Knives  and  fans  are  on  one  wheel.  It  operates  with 
less  power  than  any  other.  We  guarantee  it  to  cut 
and  elevate  more  ensilage  than  any  other  cutter 
made  with  the  same  power. 

Let  Them  Make  Money  for  You 

The  Simplex  Silo  and  the  Papec  Cutter  are  a 
money-making  combination.  We  guarantee  both 
to  be  as  we  claim.  Prompt  refund  of  purchase  price 
if  either  fall  short  of  our  statements.  Write  for  de- 
scriptive matter.  Let  us  show  you  more  about  the 
"Simplex"  and  the  "Papec."  Write  today. 


Mail  This  Coupon  Today 


The  Interlocking  Anchor  System  and  the  Crisell 
Tangent  Top  keep  the  "Simplex"  always  in  a  true 
circular  outline.  Absolutely  will  not  sag,  twist  or 
blow  over.  Write  for  blue  prints  of  the  "Simplex." 
Get  our  illustrated  circulars  and  find  out  more 
about  how  to  increase  your  profits. 


SANTA   FE   LUMBER  COMPANY, 

16  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

Please  send  me  folder  describing  Simplex  Silos,  also 
information  about  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters. 


Address 


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  CO.  San  Francisco 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Lireetock  breeders  all  over  the  state  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards 
regarding  their  sales.  State  and  County  Pair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


The  Dairy. 

J.  M.  Christen  of  Oakdale  Holstein 
Farm,  Pacheco,  has  recently  sold  a 
bull  calf  to  Ira  B.  Killgore,  Concord, 
and  another  to  James  Smith,  Martinez. 

A.  M.  Bibens,  Modesto,  has  sold  a 
Holstein  bull  calf  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Creamery  Co.,  and  one  to  the  Crescent 
Creamery  Co.  of  Los  Angeles. 

C.  Tamagni,  of  Vina,  besides  feed- 
ing 110  cows,  will  sell  200  tons  of  hay 
from  his  135  acres  of  alfalfa,  his  third 
crop  averaging  fully  2  tons  per  acre. 

At  last  we  are  to  have  a  "Who's 
Who"  for  grade  cows  in  a  new  Record 
of  Production  which  has  been  started 
by  the  University  Farm.  Full  particu- 
lars will  be  given  next  week. 

Bloomer's  Queen  is  the  new  Ayr- 
shire queen  of  the  milky  way,  having 
broken  the  senior  4-year-old  record  by 
producing  856.41  pounds  fat  from  21,- 
820  pounds  milk.  She  is  owned  by 
Penshurst  Farm,  Pennsylvania. 

W.  G.  Strader  of  Ceres,  well-known 
breeder  of  Dutch  Belted  dairy  cattle, 
died  last  week.  His  herd  will  prob- 
ably be  kept  intact  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  who  are  experienced  with 
these  cattle. 

H.  E.  Spires  of  Hillcrest  Farms, 
Carruthers,  reports  recent  sales  from 
the  Victory  Holstein  herd  as  follows: 
Two  heifers  to  Lewis  Bros.,  Riverdale; 
heifer  to  C.  H.  Boyd,  and  young  bulls 
to  Mrs.  Ida  Abbott,  Lemoore;  A.  A. 
Malsbury,  Riverdale;  and  J.  H.  Ginn, 
Riverdale.  All  of  these  bulls  were 
sons  of  the  herd  sire,  Sir  Piebe  De  Kol 
Segis  Pontiac. 

Edgemoor  Farms,  Santee,  have  in 
quarantine  in  New  York  two  Guernsey 
cows  recently  purchased  in  England. 
As  soon  as  they  are  released  they  will 
be  shipped  direct  to  Edgemoor,  to- 
gether with  three  others  purchased  at 
the  New  Jersey  sale.    Mr.  Dupee  ex- 


Shropshire  Rams 

Pure  blood  yearling  rams — singles  and  car- 
load lots.  Also  pure-blood  lamb  bucks, 
ready  for  service  by  Sept.  1st.  These  bucks 
and  rams  are  from  pure-blood  ewes  (for- 
merly registered)  and  the  best  registered 
rams  to  be  purchased  in  the  United  States. 
I.  R.  BLOOM,  DIXON. 


THICK,  SWOLLEN  GLINDS 

that  make  a  horse  Wheeze, 
Roar,  hare  Thick  Wind 
or  Choke-down,  can  be 
reduced  with 


^BSORBINE 


also  other  Bunches  or  Swellings.  No  blister, 
no  hair  gone,  and  horse  kept  at  work.  Eco- 
nomical—only afew  drops  required  at  an  appli- 
cation. $2.  SO  per  bottle  delivered.  Book  3  R  tris. 
ABSORBINE,  JIL  the  antiseptic  liniment  for  man- 
kind, reduces  Cysts,  Wens,  Painful,  Swollen 
Veins  and  Ulcers.  $1.25  a  bottle  at  dealers  or 
delivered.  Book* 'Evidence'*  free. 
W.F.YOUNG.  Inc.      86Temjie«..  Sorlnofisld.  Mas*. 


CATTL  E 

ABB  YOU 
INTEBESTED? 

in  knowing-  facts 
about  Central  Brit- 
ish Columbia  Cattle 
Ranees  and  mixed 
farming,  improved 
and  non-improved, 
larre  and  small? 
Write  your  require- 
ments, resources. 
J.  H.  BBOWNLEE,  Oaaadlaa  Land  Surveyor, 

Peoples  Savings  Bank  Bids. 
Phone  Mala  233&I.  Sacramento. 


pects  to  show  a  herd  in  the  East  this 
fall  where  in  the  past  he  has  made 
many  notable  winnings. 

Woodhead-Warren  Ranch  at  San 
Jacinto,  Jersey  breeders,  have  some 
high-producing  cows  among  their 
grades.  One  produced  292  pounds 
butterfat  during  the  last  six  months 
of  her  lactation  period.  Ten  cows,  out 
of  32  in  the  cow-testing  association, 
produced  over  40  pounds  butterfat  in 
30  days.  The  whole  herd  averaged 
36.54  pounds. 

L.  B.  Van  Blaricom,  the  Holstein 
breeder  of  El  Monte,  has  a  very  good 
cow  in  Hillview  Cornucopia  Johanna, 
as  she  produced  $720  worth  of  milk 
last  year  and  her  bull  calf  sold  for 
$250  as  soon  as  dropped.  Mr.  Van 
Blaricom  sells  Whole  milk  in  Pasa- 
dena and  his  18  cows  averaged  be- 
tween 45  and  50  pounds  of  butterfat 
each  during  the  months  from  February 
to  June  inclusive. 

C.  G.  Marchus  of  Escondido  is 
starting  a  herd  of  registered  Jerseys, 
although  he  has  some  very  good 
grades.  The  cows  averaged  three 
gallons  of  4.8  per  cent  milk  from 
January  1  to  June  1.  Mr-  Marchus  is 
a  director  of  the  new  cow-testing  as- 
sociation just  formed  in  San  Diego 
County,  including  30  herds  and  over 
800  cows.    That  means  progress. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Cattle  in  the  hills  around  Livermore 
are  generally  in  good  fat  condition, 
but  many  of  the  hill  springs  are  dry- 
ing already,  so  that  water  is  scarce 
for  pasture  stock. 

A  Glenn  County  Shorthorn  Cattle 
Breeders'  Association  has  been  organ- 
ized. The  association  will  arrange 
for  an  exhibit  at  the  Glenn  County 
Fair  at  Orland. 

One  of  the  best  junior  Shorthorn 
calves  seen  this  year  is  owned  by  F. 
L.  Hall,  of  Rose  Crest  Ranch  at 
Perris.  This  calf  is  out  of  a  Knight 
Templar  dam  and  sired  by  Avon's 
Glory.  He  has  the  straightest  top 
line  ever,  and  is  very  well  covered  for 
a  youngster  that  is  growing  so  rap- 
idly. 


Swine  and  Swim-men. 

H.  E.  Spires  of  Hillcrest  Farm,  Car- 
ruthers, has  sold  a  Duroc  boar  to 
Jesse  B.  McKillip,  Fresno;  4  gilts  to 
Jones  Bros.,  Carruthers;  10  gilts  and 
a  boar  to  C.  R.  Cuttin,  Goshen. 

The  date  for  the  Carruthers  Farm 
sale  of  registered  Berkshires  at  Live 
Oak  has  been  changed  from  August 
16  to  23.  Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman  will 
cry  the  sale. 

J.  M.  Christen  of  Pacheco  has  sold 
a  registered  Hampshire  boar  to  James 
Smith  of  Martinez,  and  another  to 
Frank  Amaro  of  Bay  Point.  Mr. 
Christen  reports  a  heavy  demand  for 
registered  Hampshire  boars. 

A  moving  picture  film  showing  pig 
club  work  in  Fresno  county  was 
shown  to  Farm  Bureau  directors  at 
their  June  meeting.  The  film  will  be 
exhibited  throughout  the  county  in 
the  near  future. 

Mrs.  Seagram  Anderson  of  Pleas- 
anton.  the  well-known  horsewoman, 
recently  purchased  a  bred  gilt  and  a 
young  boar,  both  choice  specimens  of 
Berkshires,  from  the  Castleview 
Ranch,  Santa  Rosa. 

Thos.  R.  Carlyle  of  Sanger,  has  se- 
cured from  the  Castleview  Ranch, 
Santa  Rosa,  a  splendid  yearling  boar, 
sired    by    Mayfield    Champion,  the 


ORMOINDALE  SHORTHORNS 

All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding, 
{suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL,  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woods!  da  Bo  ad. 
We  welcome  inspection     Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 

Br^^E^Y^N.    ORMONDALE  CO.    ^T^STi  ^ 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  B.  Clay 
Two  outstanding  yearling-  bulls  aired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type 
A  few  yearling-  heifers  of  same  breeding- 
Also  registered  Berkshire*  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding 


H.  L.  &  E.  K  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


Live  Oak  Stock  Farm 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE 

P.  0.  Address:  ,  — 

Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal.^^  ^ 


Take  Electric  Cars  at  Petaluma  or 
Santa  Koaa  for  Live  Oak  Station 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle, 
Shropshire  Sheep, 
American  Merino 

AND 


Rambouillet  Sheep  C 


to  SHROPSHIRES, 
9  RAMBOUILLETS 


AND 


AMERICAN 
MERINOS 


"We  have  for  sale  this  season  350  HEAD  OF  PUREBRED 
SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  They  are 
sired  by  sons  of  the  famous  Senator  Bibby,  one  of  the  best 
Shropshires  ever  imported  into  the  United  States.  He  is  now. 
nine  years  of  age,  and  is  still  hale  and  hearty. 

WE  HAVE  500  AMERICAN  MERINOS  AND  RAMBOUIL- 
LETS. Our  Rambouillets  are  all  from  prize-winning  rams  at  the 
P.  P.  I.  E.  Strong,  hardy,  range-raised  stock.  We  have  a  fine 
lot  of  yearling  American  Merinos  of  our  own  breed. 

ALL  STOCK  SOLD  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Shorthorn  Cattle 
Shropshire  Sheep 
Merino  Sheep 

RAMS  AND  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
Single  or  in  Carload  Lots 

T.  S.  GLIDE,      -      Davis,  Calif. 


Imported  stock  from  the 
best  blood  lines  in  America. 

KIMBLE  RAMBOUILLETS 

will  make  money  on  any  farm.  Pure  bred,  large  and  smooth, 
with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  long-  staple  white  wool.  Yearling  and 
older  rams.    Breeding  ewes.    Any  quantity.    Prices  attractive. 


Chas.  A.  Kimble,  Hartford,  Cal., 


Breeder  and  Importer. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 


The  kind  that  produce  the  large  uniform  black 
so  much  sought  after  in  the  markets. 
Call  on  or  write  to 


face  lamb 


C.  E.  BARNHART, 


Suisun,  Calif. 


RAMBOUILLET  RAMS 

Just  the  kind  you  need  to  Increase  the  size  of  carcass  and  fleece.  Regis- 
tered ram.M  only  used  on  the  original  registered  flock  of  ewes  and  their 

descendants.    Call  on  or  write. 


E.  C.  SPEAR  ESTATE 


One  mile  eaat  of  town. 


St  Helena,  Calif. 
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$1,150  Carruthers  boar,  and  out  of 
Rookwood  Lady  100th,  1917  grand 
champion  sow  of  America. 

R.  K.  Walker  of  Winsor  Ranch,  Bo- 
nita,  has  sold  one  Great  Model  boar 
to  R  N.  Miller  of  Brawley  for  $300, 
and  2  Great  Model  boars  for  $250, 
each  to  the  Southwest  Cotton  Co.,  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  Mr.  Walker  expects 
to  exhibit  at  Sacramento,  Los  Angeles, 
Riverside  and  San  Diego. 

J.  Francis  O'Connor,  Castleview 
Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  recently  sold  to 
Jenkins  Bros,  of  Orleans,  Indiana, 
the  famous  Berkshire  sow,  Grand 
Lady  Mayhews  4th.  This  sow  was 
grand  champion  at  the  California  State 
Fair  in  1916.  Jenkins  Bros,  are  fea- 
turing this  California-bred  sow  in 
their  great  sale  to  be  held  August  9. 

The  Charnook  Ranch  of  Hemet, 
Chas.  R.  Tyler,  manager,  breeders  of 
registered  Duroc  swine,  sold  last  week 
six  market  hogs  7  months  old  that 
averaged  213  pounds  each,  to  Wilson 
&  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  for  20  cents  per 
pound.  This  ranch  markets  about  one 
carload  a  month  that  average  from 
210  to  230  pounds  each  at  7  months. 

Chas.  E.  Dack  of  Fresno  has  sold  a 
Poland-China  service  boar  to  Sylvia 
Wilde  of  Springville,  a  young  boar  to 
H.  A.  Johansen,  Fresno,  and  another 
to  Fred  T.  Matsuyama,  Fresno.  Mr. 
Dack  reports  that  the  March  boar 
Jumbo's  Model  by  Haag's  Young 
Jumbo,  which  he  purchased  at  the 
Lemoore  Pig  Club  sale,  is  a  very 
promising  youngster  and  is  coming 
along  in  fine  shape. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY 


in  this  directory  3c  per  word  each  issue 
SWINE. 


Berkshires. 


CASTLEVIEW 
GIANT   TYPE  BERKSHIRES 


We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfield 
Rookwood,  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 


CASTLEVIEW  RAM  II,  SANTA  BOSA 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BEBKSHIBES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
wUl  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  CaUf. 


TWO  SOWS  AND  A  BOAR — $100  the  trio, 
vo  sow  pigs  from  ten  raised  sired  by  Baron 
201st.  780-pound.  $1100  Grand  National 
apion,  from  Rival  B  Princess,  a  prize- 
tier  at  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Oregon, 
land  Omaha  National  Swine  Show,  and  a  boar 
aired  by  the  Grand  Laurel  Champion  boar 
I  from  Symboleer  BeUe,  and  of  Superbus  blood 
lines.  A  boar  from  a  litter  of  ten  raised,  big, 
long,  typey,  stretchy  pigs.  Sandercock  Land 
]Co.,  in  charge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales,  23 
Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


GRAPE  WILD  FARM  BERKS  H1RE-GUERN- 
Ts — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
ape  wild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
op.,  Escalon,  Calif. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS — From  large  lit 
Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
faction  guaranteed.     R.   J.   Merrill,  Morgan 
M,  California 
LARK  MEADOW  RANCH — Weanling  BerF 
Breeding  unsurpassed.     Grow  them 
Dto  money  yourself.     Geo.  E.    Stingle,  El 
Jonte,  Cal.  

QUALITY  BERKS  HIRES — Young  stock  of 
sexes.    Calac  Orchards.  Geo.  P.  Dpham, 
r„  Martinet,  Cal. 

BEBKSHIBES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Codesto,  Calif.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKS  HIRES  write 
I'Vank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARM8  BERKS  HI  RES  — 
| Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California. 

REGISTERED  BERKS  HIRES — Write  R.  D. 

tone.  Dog  Palos,  California.  

BERKS  HIRES — Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willite, 
Wlforaia.  

 Poland-Chinas. 

FOB  SALE — Poland-China  boar,  age  14 
tonths.  Priced  right  for  quick  sale.  Box 
»2.  HeaJdstourg,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  RANCH 

Five  and  six  months  old  boars  and  gilts  by 
Greenfield's  Special,  an  eight-hundred-pound 
boar  of  Superba  and  Big  Orange  breeding. 
Special  price  on  this  stock  now.  It  won't 
last  long.  Satisfaction  sure.  H.  B.  Peake, 
Manager,  358  Eleventh  St..  San  Bernardino. 


J.  H.  COOK 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
also  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA 


EL  PROFITO — Our  great  herd  boar,  will 
put  profit-making  qualities  into  your  herd. 
Sis  offspring  have  size,  stretch,  bone,  good 
oacks  and  feet,  and  easy  feeding  qualities. 
To  make  the  right  start  with  big-type  Poland 
Chinas,  get  one  of  his  boar  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Correspondence  cheerfully  answered 
Piola  L.  Renwick.  Santa  Barbara.  California 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize  winning,  large  type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few 
orders  for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto.  California. 


3  CHOICE  GILTS  November  7th  farrow — 
$40.00  each;  3  January  21  farrow — $30.00 
each.  Registered  and  crated.  Edward  A. 
Hall,  Route  1,  Box  39,  WatsonvUle,  Cal. 


MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  Cloverdale  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas — the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
Including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale— farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Escondido,  Cal. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton,  California. 


BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281289,  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E. 
Mitchell,  Atwater,  California. 


McCARTY   &  STARKWEATHER 
POLAND-CHINA  BOAR  —  Orange  Blossom 
breeding.    Ten  months  old.     A  erackerjack. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    L.  Leest.  Van  Nuys, 
Cal. 


WAUKEEN    HEBD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 

type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Les  McCracken.  Prop.,  Ripon.  Cal. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  California. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Sows,  gilts,  and  pigs  for 
sale.  Giant  Buster  and  President  Stock.  Prices 
right.    C.  G.  De  Raad,  Lemoore,  Cal. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland  Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi,  California. 


REGISTERED    POLAND-CHINA  SWINE — 

Prize  winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
B  as  sett,  Hanford,  California.   

FOR  SALE  —  Large-type  Poland-Chinas. 
March  pigs.  $35  to  $40  each.  D.  L.  Smith. 
Gridley,  Calif.   

ELDERSLEY  FARM— Big  type  Poland- 
China  hogs  and  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle.  J. 
H.  Ware,  Live  Oak.  Calif. 


BIG-TYPE  POLANDS  —  Spring  pigs  from 
prize-winners.  J.  H.  Hansbrough,  R.  A,  Box 
22,  Modesto,  Cal. 


CHAS.  L.  WEAVER,  Tulare,  Cal..  Poland 
Chinas.  One  11  months  old — "A  Wonder" 
bred  boar. 


REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy,  Calif. 


BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.    B.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale.  California. 


LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS.  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton.  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trewhitt 
and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Harris.  Tulare. 


POLAND  CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan,  Lemoore,  California. 


POLAND  CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi,  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Nothing 
this  month.  Eight  spring  boar  and  5  spring 
sow  pigs  to  offer  during  August.  AU  young 
stock  is  now  immune.  At  the  State  Fair  this 
year  wiU  show  a  full  exhibit  of  good  ones. 
Drcp  in  and  see  them  and  get  some  real  big 
typey  ones.   C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills.  Calif. 


Dnroc-Jerseys. 


DURHAM     STOCK     BREEDERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

DUROC  JERSEYS — Thirty-five  registered 
boar  pigs  have  been  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee from  fifteen  herds  on  the  Durham 
State  Land  Settlement,  ranging  in  age  from  3 
to  5  months  old.  Each  animal  is  an  excel- 
lent individual  with  blood  line  of  careful  se- 
lection. 

Our  first  offering  for  immediate  accept- 
ance from  $25.00  up.  Inspection  or  corre- 
spondence invited.  Geo.  C.  Kreutzer,  Supt. 
State  Land  Settlement  Board,  Durham,  Calif. 


"SOLD  OUT  except  splendid  consignment  to 
Fresno  County  Breeders'  public  sale  at  Fres- 
no, August  20th,  and  a  choice  bunch  of 
April  gilts  and  boars.  Also  one  yearling  boar 
who  is  a  good  specimen  of  Big-Type  Poland- 
Chinas."  D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G,  Fresno,  Cal. 
_ DUROCJERSEYS  at  Ireland,  home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II,  and  Ireland's  Joe  Orion. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  Cal.  City  Office,  1219 
Brockman  Building,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


DUROC  JERSEY  SWINE  FOR  SALE — Best 
blood  lines.  Bred  sows  and  gilts.  Service 
boars.    Jersey  Queen  Farm,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars. 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.    Jack  Borge,  Dos  Palos.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings, both  sexes,  from  Orion.  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Plac- 
erviUe.  Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Baum. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS — A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1. 
Redwood  City,  California. 


HORINE'S  REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS 

— I  sell  weanlings  and  buy  gilts.  Don't  fool 
with  scrubs  and  don't  buy  elsewhere  until 
you  know  my  plan.  Write  today  for  full 
particulars  of  a  guaranteed  profit-making 
weaned  pig.    Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton,  Cal 


PATHFINDER  AND  KING'S  COL.  stock — 
immune.  Weanlings,  $25  each.  Bred  gilts 
and  service  boars.  Derryfleld  Farm.  Capital 
National  Bank  Bldg..  Sacramento,  Calif. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  on  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis.  California. 


SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  wUl  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker. 


DUROC  JERSEYS — Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  A  Son,  Willows.  Calif. 


DUROC  JERSEYS — Bred  sows,  gilts,  serv- 
ice boars  and  weanlings.  Premium  stock.  Ray 
McMillan,  Ethan ac,  Calif. 

BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund.  Dixon,  Calif.  

PURE-BRED  WEANLING  BOARS,  *20^ 
L.  R.  Adams,  Island  Mountain,  Calif.,  on 
Northwest  Pacific. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — All  from  prize- 
winning  slock.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia.  California. 


A  FEW  A-l  MARCH  BOARS.  Jack  London 
Ranch,  Glen  EUen,  Sonoma  Co.,  Calif. 


Hampshire*. 


HAM PSHIRES — Fine  quality.  Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.  Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm,  Tom  M.  Bodger,  Prop.,  Gardena,  Cal. 


Miscellaneous. 


READY  FOR  SERUUK:  BOARS — Half- 
dozen  outstanding  yonnWjTllnws  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stun  at  moderate  prices. 
WiU  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields.  Arlington  Sta- 
tion, Riverside,  Cal. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga,  Calif. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Ayrshire*. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHTRES —  Choice 
young  bulla  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


AYRSHIRE8 — Registered:  aU  ages.  B.  B 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  Ban 

Francisco,  California. 


NORABEL  FARM  A YRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


AYRSHTRES  —  Quality  bulls  at  farmers' 
prices.    Redwoods  Ayrshire  Farm,  La  Honda. 
Guernseys. 


REGISTERED  BERKS  HI  RES ! — Sons  and 
daughters  of  Imperial  Laurel  263736.  The 
type  of  Berkshires  that  speU  Gold.  L.  L. 
Pearson,  2128  Alum  Pk.  Ave.,  Sau  Jose,  Cal. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Bdgemoor 
Farm.  San  tee,  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable. 


Jerseys. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  B.  Green ough, 
Merceta,  California. 


Milking  Shorthorns. 


DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  —  Regis- 
tered and  unregistered  bulls  and  heifers.  Two 
unregistered  2%  years  old  range  bulls.  Chas. 
L.  Weaver.  Tulare.  Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale..    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  * 
Kellogg.  Suisun,  California. 


Holstelns. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  AU  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Flnderne 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building  San  Francisco. 


REGISTERED  Holstein  buUs  and  grade 
cows  for  sale.  BuU  2%  years  old,  by  a 
34.96  lb.  bull  and  out  of  a  16.78  lb  two- 
year-old  daughter  of  a  29.67  lb.  cow.  Females 
young,  mostly  Holsteins,  and  bred  to  above 
bull.  Choice  stock.  For  particulars  wr/te 
B.  Maradni.  Dos  Palos,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — 7  head  of  registered"  Holstein 
cattle,  3  cows  milking,  2  fresh,  2  heifers 
and  1  bull  calf  by  Prince  Hiske  Walker,  a 
full  brother  to  Lady  Hiske  Walker,  one  heifer 
by  a  grandson  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker.  B. 
A.  Overland,  Hanford,  Route  1,  Cal. 


YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto,  California. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. — 

Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.     High  teat 

producers.  

THE  VICTORY  HERD— Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  B.  Spires. 
Hilcrest  Farms.  Caruthers,  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — We  breed  for 
production.    Leeman  and  KUgere,  Ripon,  Cal. 


J.  W.  BENOIT,  Modesto,  Calif.    Breeder  of 

registered  Holsteins.   


GOTSHALL  A  MAGBUDER  —  Breeders  of 

registered  Holstein-Friesiap-    Ripon.  Calif 


CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No. 
females.    MiUbrae  Dairy,  MiUbrae.  California 


HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R  .O.  cows.  C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon,  California 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  MorrU 

A  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jereeys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare.  Calif 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  o» 
Lompoc.  Calif.  John  Troup,  Supt.  


ALAMO  HEBD  REGISTERED  HEREFOBDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.  W.  D  Duke. 

Likely.  Modoc  county.  California.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS — Heavy-boned,  thick-meated  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co., 
Route  1.  Redwood  City,  California.  


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — B.  ■ 

Freeman,  Route  B.  Modesto,  California. 

EL    DORADO    HERD    OF  HOLSTEINS— 

Alex   Whaley.  Tulare.  California. 


CREAMCUP  HERD — Registered  Holsteins, 
PonUac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose,  California. 


REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California.  

HEREFORD9 — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals.   Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 

herd.    On  highway.  

THE  NEVADA   HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno 

H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  Props.,  Wells,  Nevada 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  fo? 

sale  

BEEF  CATTLE — Going  Bast  again.  Send 
your  orders.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sac- 
r  amen  to.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Hereford.  Newman.  California.  

HEREFORDS — Mission  Hereford  farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting.  Prop..  Mission  San  Jose.  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords.    Milton.  California.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch,  Willits,  Calif.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON — Breeder  Registered 
Herefords.    Bishop,  California.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Julien 
Ranch.  Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co..  California, 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carrnthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  California  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM — Registered  Short- 
horns. Prices  on  application.  Hopland.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H  H  Gable 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California  


HORSES   AND  MULES. 


A  WELL-MATCHED  TEAM  of  black  mares : 
also  extra  mare:  three  two-year-olds,  and  four 
yearling  colts;  all  of  Percheron  stock.  J 
Bernard,  Calistoga.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE — A-l  Breeding  Jack.  Bargain. 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Grid- 
ley^   "  

PERCHERONS — Registered  Stallions,  Mares 
and  FiUies;  three,  four,  and  five  years  old. 
Cora  S.  Secrest.  Escalon,  Cal.  


SHEEP    AND  GOATS. 


PURE-BRED  RAMBOUTLLET  RAMS,  large 
smooth  frames,  extremely  heavy  shearers,  from 
the  very  best  strains  of  this  country  and 
France.  Immediate  delivery  from  ranch  a'. 
Ord  Bend,  Glenn  county.  P.  O.  address,  Win- 
del]  Orchards.  Glenn,  Calif.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouiUets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes^ 
Also  Red  PoUed  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 

HAVE  FOR  SALE  fifty  head  of  fine  year- 
ling Shropshire  rams.  Also  26  head  of  high- 
grade  Rambouillet  rams.  These  are  big  fine 
wooled  rams.    B.  D.  Dudley.  Dixon,  Calif. 

J.  R.  BLOOM,  DIXON,  CAL.— Breeder  of 
Shropshire  rams  out  of  pure  blood  ewes  and 
imported  registered  rams.  Single  and  car 
load  lots.  


SHROPSHIRE*  —  43  yearling,  purebred, 
registered  Shropshire  rams  for  sale.  Harry  L. 
HustOn,  Winters,  Calif.  


DORSET'S  AND  ROMNEY8 — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  B.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena.  California.  

BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland,  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep.  


KAUPKE    BROS.,    WOODLAND,  CALIF.— 

Breders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  Bheep. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  ol 
Rambouillets.   Hanford.  California.  


CAL  LA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 

 Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS — May  Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  BuU  calves 
from  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer, 
Ripon,  Cal.,  R.  3.  


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descripUons  before  buying 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  8.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns;  Shropshires;  Berkshires  i 
Ponies.     August  2,  1919. 
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Will  Grunts  Continue  to  Make  Dollars? 


(Written  for  Tactile  Rural  Press.) 


Already  twelve  public  sales  of  reg- 
istered hogs  are  announced  for  the 
months  of  August,  September  and  Oc- 
tober, and  several  more  are  contem- 
plated. Should  our  farmers  attend 
these  sales?  Is  it  a  good  time  for 
the  beginner  to  get  into  the  game,  or 
for  the  established  breeder  to  expand? 
Will  it  pay  the  raiser  of  grade  mar- 
ket hogs  to  buy  a  high-class  regis- 
tered boar  at  the  prevailing  prices? 

There  are  some  persons  today  who 
openly  express  the  opinion  that  the 
hog  market  has  reached  its  zenith  and 
is  due  for  a  terrific  break.  There  are 
other  well-posted  men  who  declare 
that  nothing  can  prevent  $25  hogs  be- 
fore September.  Which  ones  are 
prophesying  correctly? 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  opti- 
mists are  justified  in  their  prediction. 
At  least  the  future  looks  mighty  rosy, 
for  the  important  fact  in  connection 
with  the  present  high  prices  is  that 
they  are  not  due  to  a  hog  shortage. 
Receipts  have  been  heavy,  yet  the  de- 
mand has  been  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply. Thos.  E.  Wilson,  the  Chicago 
packer,  came  back  from  Europe  with 
the  report  that  everywhere  there  was 
an  enormous  shortage  of  fats.  He 
says  that  Argentine  is  selling  beef 
to  Europe  cheaper  than  the  United 
States  can  deliver  it,  but  that  Amer- 
ica has  no  competition  in  the  export 
of  hog  products,  and  he  believes  that 
Europe  will  need  such  quantities  of 
hog  products  that  she  will  be  forced 
to  buy  heavily  for  us  for  some  years. 

John  Clay,  the  noted  commission 
man,  says  the  same  thing.  In  a  re- 
cent interview  he  stated:  "Cattle  are 
bound  to  come  down,  but  hogs  are  in 


remarkable  demand,  and  the  pros- 
pects are  for  a  continuation  of  high 
prices  for  porkers.  The  demand 
seems  to  be  universal,  and  I  regard 
the  outlook  for  the  hog  business  as 
most  encouraging." 

As  Dean  Hunt  very  clearly  showed 
by  charts  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  California  Swine  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, following  previous  wars  it  has 
taken  years  for  staple  foodstuffs  to 
return  to  a  normal  standard  of  prices, 
and  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
after  this  most  devastating  of  all  wars 
the  prices  will  quickly  return  to  a 
pre-war  basis. 

Prices  of  breeding  stock  are  regu- 
lated to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
market  price  of  hogs,  and  while  reck- 
lessness is  never  to  be  encouraged, 
it  can  safely  be  predicted  that  hogs 
bought  at  these  fall  sales,  If  properly 
cared  for,  will  prove  most  profitable 
investments.  Perhaps  the  time  will 
come  when  there  will  be  too  many 
poor  hogs  in  the  country,  but  there 
will  never  be  too  many  good  ones.  It 
may  not  be  a  good  time  to  breed  for 
quantity,  but  the  fellow  who  breeds 
for  quality  will  be  playing  a  safe,  sure 
game.  • 


COWS  IS  THE  HOLY  LAND. 


Cows  in  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey  are  quite  different  from 
those  in  this  country,  where  milk  is 
beginning  to  flow  in  place  of  booze. 

There  are  several  species  of  cows 
in  Palestine.  The  Damascus  or 
Egyptian  cow  is  excellent  for  milk- 
ing, but  is  almost  valueless  for  meat, 
and  its  resistance  to  disease  is  poor. 


POLAND  CHINA 
INAUGURAL  SALE 

To  prove  that  the  best  Poland-Chinas  in  the  state  are  to  be 
found  in  Fresno  County,  the  newly  formed  Fresno  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders'  Association  will  start  the  ball  a-rolling  by  hold- 
ing an  inaugural  sale  at  which  the  tops  of  17  of  the  leading  herds 
in  the  county  will  be  consigned. 

50  Bred  Sows,  Bred  Gilts,  Open  Gilts 

There  will  be  30  bred  sows,  17  bred  gilts  and  8  open  gilts — 
wonderful  brood  sows  and  prospects,  with  great  stretch,  strong 
backs,  heavy  bone,  well-sprung  ribs,  easy-feeding  qualities — 
everything  you  look  for  in  money-making  hogs. 


Study  These  Blood  Lines 


The  animals  offered  are  sired  by 
such  noted  boars  as  President,  Jumbo's 
Equal.  King's  Big  Bone  Leader.  Young- 
Jumbo  and  Model  Fellow.  In  their 
pedigrees  you  will  find  the  most  noted 
blood  lines  of  the  breed.  You  need 
this  blood  in  your  herd  to  put  you  to 
the  front. 


Among1  the  eastern  bred  boars  to 
which  the  sows  will  be  bred  are  Vaughn 
Jones,  a  descendant  of  Oerstdale  Jones; 
Hather's  Big  Bob.  grandson  of  the 
world's  champion;  California  Jumbo, 
a  grandson  of  champion  Giant  Buster; 
and  Blue  Valley  King,  a  son  of  Kin; 
Big  Bone. 


Wednesday,  August  20  th 

FAIR   GROUNDS,  FRESNO 

Come  early  and  look  over  the  stock.  Free  lunch  at  11:30.  Sale  starts 
at  12:30.  If  you  cannot  attend,  send  mail  bids  to  Thos.  F.  McConnell, 
field  man  for  Pacific  Rural  Press,  in  care  of  the  secretary.  Field  men 
will  only  bid  on  animals  whose  owners  will  ship  on  approval,  thus  assur- 
ing absolute  satisfaction  to  the  purchasers. 

FresnoCounty  Poland  China  Breeders' Assn. 


ALFKEI)  IU  CKXAND,  President. 
COL.  GEO.  If.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 


For   catalog  address 
W.  C.  FICKLBf,  Sec 
Koute  A,  Box  189,  Fresno,  Cai. 


Every    Hog    on  the 
Gardiner     Ranch  U 
Cholera  Immune. 


Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  legs  and  feet  to  carry 
it.    The  best  boar  we  have  ever  seen. 

TOMMY  TUCKER 
GARDINER'S  KING'S  COL. 
Is  the  model  you  can  all  build  by.    You  won't  go  wrong 
if  you  do.    We  bare  the  right  type.    We  aim  to  produce 
breeding  stock  for  the  best  breeders.     We  have  hogs  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale.    Write  us  your  wants. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH 


ROUTE  4,  BOX  735. 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


The  Lebanon  cow  is  not  so  good  a 
milker,  but  brings  a  good  price  foi 
meat  and  is  better  able  to  withstand 
disease.  Golanite  is  not  a  good  milk 
cow,  but  a  paying  investment  for 
meat.  The  males  are  good  working 
animals  and  resist  disease  fairly 
well.  The  small  local  cow  is  good  for 
neither  milk  nor  meat  nor  work,  but 
it  withstands  disease  better  than  any 
of  the  others  except  the  Golanite.  The 
Bedawi  is  very  much  like  the  Gola- 
nite. 

Because  of  the  different  charac- 
teristics possessed  by  these  different 
types,  the  Jewish  Agricultural  Col- 
lege fias  been  making  experiments  in 


cross-breeding  with  some  success. 
The  area  of  pasture  required  for 
cows  in  that  country  is  about  three 
acres  per  head. 


Lloyd  &  Tointon,  Santa  Rosa,  think 
their  Yorkshires  have  many  points  of 
superiority  over  other  breeds  and 
among  them  is  prolificacy  and  quick 
gains.  This  is  demonstrated  particu- 
larly in  the  sow  Nema  8th  farrowing 
litters  of  20  and  18  pigs  in  two  con- 
secutive litters.  She  raised  14  of  the 
first  litter  herself.  Quick  gains  are 
made  with  the  pigs  and  they  weigh 
close  to  300  pounds  in  six  months. 


The  Chester  White 

Will  Start  You  Right 

Large  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  developers,  low  shrinkage  in 
slaughter,  premium  carcasses — these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of 
the  Chester  White,  the  profit-making  hog. 

Largest  Herd  On  The  Coast 

Over  100  mammoth  brood  sows,  headed  by  HIGHLANDER, 

the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  whose  sire  and  dam  were  both 
undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three  International  shows.  Hia 
pigs  are  corkers — the  kind  you  want. 

ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  demand  is  keen.  Get  your  order  in  early.  We  have  a  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned  pigs, 
representing  the  finest  blood  lines  in  America.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM 


Lakeport,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  Office,  601  Balboa  Bldg. 


RUSSEL  ORION  BOY 

No.  265993 

This  boar  runs  in  the  blood  of  such  pigs 
as  Brown's  Orion,  No.  126677,  Chief  Col., 
No.  22875.  and  the  Lucy  Wonder  family 
on  his  sire's  side;  Colonel  S.  E.  126361, 
Gladys  X.  L.,  No.  263328n,  on  his  dam's. 
Watch  his  get  at  State  Fair  this  year. 

 JACK  BORGE,  Owner.  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 


THE  HAMPSHIRE  HOG 

The  Hampshire  has  become  America's  most  popular  hog  by  sheer  force  of  merit.  The 
1918  International  Livestock  Show  was  ^is  last  great  record,  winning  errand  cham- 
pionship oyer  aU  other  breeds,  and  selling  for  (2.25  per  hundred  above  his  nearest 

competitor. 

The  Hampshire  is  the  ideal  hog  for  California  conditions,  as  he  is  a  natural  foraging, 
green  feed  hog.  and  thrives  well  on  our  alfalfa  and  other  succulent  grasses,  therefore 
requiring  less  grain  than  other  breeds 

If  you  are  looking  for  the  greatest  meat  producer.  Investigate  the  Hampshire.  Send 
for  free  information  and  literature  about  the  progress  of  the  breed  and  its  adaptability 
to  California  conditions  to 

WALTER  FOLK,  Western  Representative, 

American  Hampshire  Record  Association. 
SANTA  BARBARA,  Route  2,  CALIFORNIA 


Duroc  Jersey  Hogs 

250  -  Spring  Pigs  -  250 

That  have  been  mated  with  extreme  care  and  properly  raised  and  fed. 
The  big,  tall,  rangey,  high-backed,  big-framed  kind  that  can  carry  an 
awful  load  of  pork  and  walk  off  with  it.  We  have  on  our  Orland  ranch, 
the  sires  and  dams  of  the  $1100  sow  and  $1000  boar  recently  sold  at  San 

JOSG  Stilt? 

WHEN  YOU  NEED  GOOD  DUKOCS — WHITE  US 

F.  D.  Burr  Company 

235  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


Imperial  Stock  Farm  Berkshire* 

are  the  kind  you  are  looking  for.   We  have  to  offer  at  the  present 
time  some  exceptionally  good  young  boars.   They  have  the  best  of 
breeding,  lots  of  size  for  age,  and  long  deep  bodies,  with  high  backs. 
Write  us  for  price  and  further  particulars. 
R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON,  MORGAN  HILL,  CAL. 


August  2,  1919. 
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TIME  TO  SELECT  THE  EWES. 


(Written   for  Pacific   Rural  Press.) 

If  the  ewes  that  are  to  be  retained 
for  breeders  have  not  already  been 
selected,  this  should  be  done  at  once. 
In  culling  ewes  from  the  flock  two 
types  should  be  carefully  noticed— 
those  that  are  extremely  fat  and  those 
that  are  extremely  thin. 

The  fat  ones,  especially  those  car- 
rying an  excessive  bunch  of  fat  about 
the  rump,  may  be  barren,  their  high 
condition  probably  being  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  not  been  under  the 
strain  of  bearing  and  nursing  lambs. 

On  the  other  hand  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  all  thin  ewes  should 
be  bred.  If  they  have  dull  eyes,  harsh 
fleeces,  pale  dry  skins,  a  general  run- 
down and  unthrifty  condition,  and 
poor  teeth  due  to  old  age,  they  should 
be  disposed  of  at  once. 

If  there  is  a  contrary  good  condi- 
tion, the  thinness  may  be  safely  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  the  ewes  have 
been  heavy  milkers,  and  have  raised 
pairs  of  strong,  thrifty  lambs.  Of 
course  such  ewes  should  be  retained. 

As  a  final  point  in  selection,  a  care- 
ful examination  may  reveal  defective 
udders,  and  as  such  ewes  cannot  feed 
their  lambs  they  should  be  culled. 
All  ewes  must  pay  their  way,  and  if 
the  flock  owner  will  cull  his  flock 
annually  he  will  have  good  individuals 
plus  regular  performance. 

Flushing. 

After  the  final  make-up  of  the  flock 
is  determined,  the  ewes  should  have 
access  to  fresh  pasture.  Some  kind  of 
forage  crop  is  desirable,  and  a  little 
grain  may  be  provided  at  this  time. 
The  idea  is  to  have  the  ewes  gain 
slightly  in  flesh  a  few  weeks  previous 
to  and  during  the  mating  season.  This 
practice  is  known  among  sheepmen 
as  "flushing,"  and  will  insure  an  in- 
creased per  cent  of  twin  lambs. 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  Ani- 
mal Husbandry  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  shown  that  the  extra  trouble  and 
feed  required  in  flushing  the  ewes  is 
repaid  several  times  by  the  added 
number  of  lambs  obtained.  With  ewes 
already  in  good  condition  the  effect 
is  less  marked  than  with  thinner 
stock.  Young  or  dry  ewes  that  are  in 
high  condition  will  not  be  benefited  by 
flushing. 

When  ewes  are  gaining  in  condition 
at  breeding  time,  most  of  them  take 
the  ram  only  once,  so  all  of  the  lambs 
come  at  about  the  same  time  in  the 
spring.  This  lessens  the  labor  of  the 
lambing  season,  as  it  is  much  better 
to  care  for  a  large  number  of  sheep 
in  a  short  space  of  time  than  to  have 
the  lambing  strung  out  over  a  long 
period.  Also  it  gives  more  uniform 
weights  in  lambs  to  be  marketed. 
The  Ram. 

The  number  of  twin  lambs  is  appar- 
ently governed  more  largely  by  the 
ewe  than  by  the  ram.  It  is  impor- 
tant, however,  to  keep  the  ram  in 
strong,  vigorous  condition,  for  if  he  is 
overtaxed  and  in  low  condition  some 
ewes  may  fail  to  get  in  lamb.  At  the 
beginning  of  breeding  the  ram  should 
be  in  good  flesh,  but  should  not  have 
been  overfed  or  kept  too  inactive.  It 
is  best  if  he  can  have  grain  feed  and 
be  separated  from  the  flock  for  at 
least  a  few  hours  each  day. 

Breeding  Hints. 

Use  one  ram  to  every  35  to  50  ewes. 

Shear  the  ewes  around  the  reai 
parts,  and  see  that  dung  does  not  col- 
lect there. 

Dip  the  ewes  and  the  ram  if  ticks, 
lice  or  scab  mites  are  present. 

Keep  a  record  of  the  time  when  the 
ram  is  turned  in  with  the  ewes  and 
when  taken  away. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Larceat  Herd  la  the  State 

DLROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
■exes.    Sure  to  please. 
■WINKLAND  FARM 
W,  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Rancho  Del  8 or  oilers  16  rood  fall  boars 
sired  by  Orion's  King  Gano  and  California 
Orion  Cherry  King;.  I  guarantee  these 
boars  to  please  you.  Those  bought  on 
mail  order  may  be  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM 
F.  O.  Box  177,  Lancaster,  Cal. 


Follow  the  Crowd 

All  roads  will  lead  to  Santa  Barbara  Wednesday,  August  6th.  Never  before  has  such  interest 
been  taken  in  a  public  sale.  Progressive  farmers  from  all  over  the  State  will  be  there.  They  have 
investigated  the  Hampshire  and  have  found  him  to  be  "America's  most  popular  hog."  They  have 
decided  upon  him  as  the  farmer's  best  money-maker,  and  you  will,  too,  if  you  want  all  the  profit 


there  is  in  hog  raising. 


California's 

First  Hampshire  Sale 

For  the  first  time  in  California  you  have  the  opportunity  to  secure  animals  of  the  best  blood 
lines  in  America  at  your  own  prices.  E.  C.  Stone,  the  leading  Hampshire  authority,  says  that 
Francis  T.  Underhill  has  given  more  thought  to  the  foundation  of  his  herd  than  any  other  man  in 
Hampshire  history;  that  Mr.  Underhill  has  three  of  as  good  herd  boars  and  as  fine  a  lot  of  sows 
as  he  has  ever  seen;  and  that  the  stock  to  be  offered  at  this  sale  is  far  superior  to  the  average 
consignment  at  Middle  West  sales.  It  is  the  fruit  of  a  $25,000  investment  in  foundation  animals 
alone,  and  represents  the  scientific  mating  of  some  of  the  greatest  animals  of  the  breed. 


65  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 


Four  3-year-old  sows,  24  2-year-olds,  21  yearlings, 
17  fall  gilts.  All  guaranteed  safe  with  pig;  most  of 
them  carrying  their  own  guarantees.  Everything 
royally  bred  and  from  four  great  blood  lines — Gen. 
Tipton,  Lookout,  Gen.  Allen  and  Cherokee  Lad.  You 
can't  beat  this  breeding. 


The  boars  to  which  the  sows  are  bred  include 
Gen.  Tipton's  Masterpiece,  the  best  son  of  the  grand 
champion;  Exalted  Ruler,  a  Lookout  boar  by  Ex- 
alted Lad,  1918,  grand  champion  of  Iowa;  Draper 
Laddo,  a  Cherokee  Lad  boar;  and  Gen.  Allen's  Coun- 
terpart, by  Gen.  Allen,  undefeated  grand  champion. 


Wednesday,  August  6th 

Sale  wilL.be  held  at  the  Ortega  Underhill  Rancho,  4  miles  east  of  Santa  Barbara  on  the  Coast 
Highway,  near  Montecito.  Free  transportation  from  Santa  Barbara.  E.  C.  Stone  will  be  there. 
A  State  Hampshire  Association  will  be  organized  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Free  barbecue 
at  noon.   Sale  starts  at  1  o'clock.   Be  sure  to  attend.    For  catalog  and  full  information  address 

THOS.  T.  DINSMORE,  Manager, 

Ortega  Underhill  Rancho 

Santa  Barbara,  California 


FRANCIS  T.  UNDERHILL, 
Proprietor 


COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Sacramento, 
Auctioneer 
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Don't  Let  Horses  Suffer  from  Mange 


(Written  for  Paelflr  Rural  Tret**.) 


Mange  seems  to  be  about  as  preva- 
lent among  horses  at  present  as  the 
flu  was  among  humans  last  winter, 
judging  from  the  number  of  letters 
we  are  receiving  from  readers  asking 
what  to  do  for  their  horses  that  have 
an  itching  which  causes  them  to  rub 
the  hair  off  in  places;  also  the  mane 
and  tail. 

This  disease  is  the  mange,  a  para- 
sitic skin  affection  caused  by  mites 
which  work  their  way  into  the  skin, 
burrowing  beneath  the  epidermis.  It 
causes  an  intense,  almost  intolerable, 
irritation,  and  can  easily  be  told  by 
the  uneasiness  of  the  animal  and  its 
desire  to  rub  against  a  post,  fence, 
tree,  side  of  stall,  or  building.  The 
inflamed  areas  are  small  at  first  and 
generally  are  scattered  over  the  re- 
gions of  the  rump,  back  and  neck. 
After  a  time  the  areas  come  together 
and  form  large  patches,  and  further 
spreading  of  the  inflammation  results 
from  grooming,  scratching  and  biting 
the  skin.  Scattered,  elevated  erup- 
tions on  the  skin,  from  which  the  hair 
has  been  rubbed,  are  first  noticed. 
I^ater  the  skin  is  thickened,  smooth  or 
wrinkled,  and  cracked  or  covered  with 
sores. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  separate 
the  diseased  animals  from  those  not 
affected,  and  prevent  its  spreading  by 
thoroughly  disinfecting  the  stable, 
water  trough,  harnesses,  etc.  A  sheep 
dip,  such  as  Kreso,  will  do  the  trick. 
Then  soften  and  remove  the  scabs  by 
washing  the  horse  with  hot  water  and 
soapsuds,  to  which  has  been  added  a 

PIG  TALES. 


C.  E.  Ellis  of  Tulare  has  sold  a  3- 
months-old  registered  Duroc  boar  to 
three  Riverdale  breeders  for  $150. 

The  pig  that  is  a  good  grower  is 
necessarily  a  good  eater.  This  is  one 
of  the  indexes  that  points  to  good  re- 
sults. 

The  healthy,  vigorous  pig  is  an 
equipped  soldier  that  can  defend  him- 
self against  an  attack  of  disease  and 
repulse  it. 

Some  of  our  very  best  young  boars 
have  been  sacrificed  by  being  crowded 
too  much,  and  we  often  wonder  if  it 
pays,  after  all. 

A  sow  that  farrows  five  pigs  or  less 
on  an  average  should  be  culled 
from  the  herd  to  increase  its  prolifi- 
cacy and  profit. 

Stay  right  with  the  sow  that  pro- 
duces a  good  big  litter  of  good  pigs 
and  raises  them;  some  of  the  best 
lookers  are  not  the  best  pig  raisers. 

Tulare  county  ranchers  are  harvest- 
ing grasshoppers  in  sacks  extended 
by  poles  from  the  sides  of  their  auto- 
mobiles, and  are  feeding  the  insects 
to  their  hogs. 

Water  is  a  necessity  for  hogs  and 
they  should  be  supplied  with  as  much 
as  they  need.  It  is  the  cheapest  in- 
gredient that  enters  into  the  produc- 
tion of  pork. 

Duroc-Jersey  breeders  of  Fresno 
county  are  urged  to  attend  a  meeting 
and  banquet  at  the  Hughes  Hotel,  8 
o'clock,  August  2,  to  form  a  county 
Duroc  breeders'  association. 

Don't  turn  a  gilt  out  with  a  lot  of 
old  sows  after  raising  her  first  litter. 
She  will  fare  badly  and  get  only  cuffs 
from  the  sows.  She  should  be  well 
fed  and  cared  for,  so  as  to  take  on 
growth  and  develop.  It  requires  good 
feeding  for  this  and  to  put  her  in 
prime  condition  for  her  next  litter. 

R.  K.  Walker  of  the  Winsor  Ranch, 
Bonita,  home  of  the  Sweetwater  Du- 
rocs,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
oast  in  search  of  some  additions  to 
their  herd.  He  announced  the  pur- 
chase of  5  outstanding  sows  as  fol 
lows:  A  junior  yearling  by  Great 
Pathfinder  bred  to  Demonstrator,  for 
which  $800  was  paid;  a  granddaugh- 
ter of  Top  Sensation  bred  to  Great 
Orion  Sensation,  for  $700;  a  junior 
yearling  daughter  of  Great  Sensation 
bred  to  Pathfinder,  for  $600;  a  daugh- 
ter of  Great  Orion  Sensation,  for  $250, 
and  a  sow  bred  to  Top  Sensation,  for 
$30«. 


little  lysol,  carbolic  acid,  or  some  in- 
secticide, such  as  sheep  dip.  Rub  dry 
and  apply  an  ointment  or  liquid  solu- 
tion to  the  affected  parts. 

Several  remedies  are  recommended. 
The  one  most  commonly  used  is  sul- 
phur ointment,  made  of  2  ounces 
flowers  of  sulphur  and  8  ounces  pure 
hog's  lard.  Rub  together  by  succes- 
sive additions  of  the  sulphur  until  a 
perfect  mixture  is  obtained,  and  apply 
with  friction  daily  for  a  few  days. 
Then  wash  with  soap  and  warm  water, 
and  apply  again  after  drying  the  parts. 
Another  ointment,  used  in  the  same 
way,  is  made  of  10  parts  potassium 
sulphide,  2  parts  potassium  carbonate, 
and  300  parts  lard. 

A  liquid  preparation  which  has 
given  good  results  is  55  ounces  fish 
oil,  4  ounces  creolin.  1  ounce  turpen- 
tine, 4  ounces  oil  cade,  1  dram  oil  pep- 
permint. Another  is  28  ounces  cotton- 
seed oil,  2  ounces  creolin,  1  ounce  bal- 
sam Peru,  2  drams  oil  pine  needles.  A 
simpler  preparation  is  1%  ounces  sul- 
phur, 1  ounce  oil  of  tar,  2  ounces  flsh 
oil.  All  of  these  remedies  are  reliable, 
and  will  overcome  the  trouble  if  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  seat  of  the  disease 


IT'S  A  SOURCE  OP  SATISFACTION 

To  know  where  to  find  the  right  kind 
of  hogs  when  yoa  want  to  buy. 


KING  JONES  OVER 

a  son  of  the  Great  King  Jones.  Dam  by 
Lonf  King,  out  of  a  Big  Bob  sow.  Weighs 
600  lbe.  at  14  moe.  Stretchy,  deep-bodied, 
well  hammed  and  right  np  on  his  toes. 

He  heads  the  best  herd  of  strictly  big- 
type  sows  in  California. 

Some  extra  good  fail  boars  for  sale. 
Cholera  immune. 

McCABTY  &  STABKWEATHEB 

P.  O.  Box  2250  San  Francisco. 
Ranch,  Paradise  Road,  Modesto,  California 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  BALE. 

Brood  Sows,   litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts 
Best  families. 

Finest  Individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 

Call  or  write 

Address  F.V.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANGDON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Perris,  Cal 


301  5 


Ca/co  foi  _ 
Hcalthici*  Ko^if 

CALCO  HOG  TROUGHS  are  carefully  designed  to  give  just  the  sort 
of  service  a  farmer  wants — on  his  own  farm,  with  his  own  hogs. 
They  are  not  built  on  a  theory,  but  from  first  hand  knowledge  of  how 
hogs  are  raised. 

Caleo  Hog  Troughs  are  built  of  Armco  (guaranteed)  Galvanized  Iron 
and  Cast  Iron.  No  better  material  is  obtainable  on  the  American 
market.  No  crack  or  crevices  in  Calco  hog  trough  for  disease  germs 
to  lodge  in — they  are  clean  and  sanitary  throughout.  No  rough  edges. 
Sides  are  braced  by  steel  bars  across  top  and  by  a  strong  roll  in  the 
galvanized  iron.  Calco  Troughs  give  unusually  long  service,  and  help 
raise  healthy  hogs. 

THERE'S  A  SIZE  FOR  YOUR  OWN  USE. 


Stock 
No. 

720 
721 
722 
723 
724 
715 
716 
717 
718 
719 


Diameter 

10%  in. 
10%  in. 
10%  in. 
10%  in. 
10%  in. 
14  in. 
14 
14 
14 
14 

Order  your 
Simply  send 
Your  Calco 


Depth 


Length  Weight 


in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 


5  5-16  in.  24 

5  5-16  in.  30 

5  5-16  in.  40 

5  5-16  in.  60 

5  5-16  in.  120 

7  3-16  in.  24 

7  3-16  in.  30 

7  3-16  in.  40 

7  3-16  in-  60 

7  3-16  in.  120 

Calco  Trough  by 
your  check  or  a 
will  be  shipped 
Order  now. 


in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 
in. 


16  lb. 
19  lb. 
22  lb. 
27  lb. 
45  lb. 
25  lb. 
29  lb. 
32  lb. 
39  lb. 
61  lb. 


Price 

$2.95 
3.30 
3.70 
4.50 
6.95 
4.55 
5.00 
5.60 
6.55 
9.60 


mail — today, 
money  order, 
immediately. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 

LOS  ANGELES  IJERKELEY 
417  Leroy  Street  106  Parker  Street 


use  calco 
t roughs  - 


ft, 
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PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poul- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 


GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  our  booklet, 
'PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


Conducted  by  R.  H.  Whlttea. 


POULTRY    OUTLOOK  PROMISING. 

Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen 
The  saddest  are  these:  "I  have  no  hen." 
Yes,  the  farmer  who  has  no  hens 
in  these  days  is  in  a  sad  predicament. 
He  is  not  getting  the  full  profit  that 
he  should  be  making  from  his  farm. 

The  value  of  the  eggs  and  poultry 
produced  every  year  in  the  United 
States  is  now  three-quarters  of  a 
billion  dollars,  which  is  more  than 
that  of  all  the  gold,  silver  and  dia- 
monds taken  from  Mother  Earth  in  a 
year  throughout  the  entire  world. 

But  as  great  as  the  industry  now 
is,  the  production  of  eggs  and  fowls 
must  be  even  greater  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  increased  population.  At 
present  there  are  about  three  hens  to 
a  person,  and  each  hen  lays  an  aver- 
age of  80  to  100  eggs,  or  about  270 
per  year  gross  for  each  person.  From 
this  number  there  must  be  consider- 
able reduction  made  for  spoilage, 
loss,  and  eggs  used  for  hatching  and 
for  manufacturing  and  baking  pur- 
poses. The  number  left  for  table  use 
is  entirely  inadequate. 

Then  again,  we  must  consider  the 
foreign  demand.  Before  the  war  the 
United  Kingdom  imported  40  per  cent 
of  the  eggs  and  30  per  cent  of  the 
poultry  consumed.  Of  these  quanti- 
ties, one-half  came  from  Russia,  now 
swept  bare  of  these  products.  Den- 
mark and  Holland,  formerly  export- 
ers to  Britain,  are  now  shipping  to 
Germany,  while  all  of  Central  Europe 
has  practically  none  of  these  prod- 
ucts left.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  187,000,000  fewer  birds  in  Europe 
now  than  before  the  war. 

Canada  has  been  shipping  heavily 
to  Europe,  but  has  exhausted  its  ex- 
portable surplus.  The  latest  report 
of  the  Dominion  Department  of  Agri- 
culture reads:  "Dealers  say  that  no 
matter  how  much  they  offer  for  poul- 
try their  receipts  do  not  increase. 
The  country  seems  to  be  cleaned  up." 

So  it  is  up  to  us  to  keep  on  in- 
creasing our  flocks  to  meet  the  heavy 
demand,  and  we  can  be  pretty  sure 
that  when  Europe  no  longer  needs 
our  poultry  supplies,  if  such  a  time 
ever  comes,  the  increased  population 
here  at  home  and  the  greater  con- 
sumption per  capita  will  take  care  of 
them. 

How  about  feed  prices?  Well, 
Europe  will  require  560,000,000  to 
640,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  this  year, 
and  countries  besides  the  United 
States  have  an  estimated  exportable 
surplus  of  651,807,000  bushels.  Ar- 
gentina can  deliver  wheat  in  Europe 
for  $1.95  per  bushel,  Australia  for 
$1.81  and  Canada  for  $2.54,  while  from 
the  United  States  it  will  cost  $2-65 
Consequently,  unless  we  have  to 
finance  the  buying  and  can  insist 
upon  the  purchase  of  our  own  wheat, 
it  looks  as  though  Europe  may  not 
want  so  much  of  our  636,000,000 
bushel  surplus.  Besides,  wheat  can 
be  landed  at  Pacific  Coast  ports  from 
Australia  for  $1.86. 

So,  perhaps,  feed  prices  will  go 
down  after  awhile,  and  with  them 
the  prices  of  eggs  and  fowls  will 
drop.  But  this  need  not  mean  any 
less  profit  to  the  poultryman,  for  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  the  drop  will 
be  proportionate.  The  prices  re- 
ceived for  poultry  products  do  not 
alone  determine  the  profit.  That  is 
regulated  by  the  proportion  existing 
between  the  selling  price  and  the 
cost  of  production,  the  latter  deter- 
mined largely  by  the  cost  of  feeds. 
And  with  the  prospect  of  lower  feed- 
ing costs,  but  no  decrease  in  demand 
for  poultry  products,  the  outlook  cer- 
tainly is  promising. 

Are  you  carrying  as  many  hens  as 
your  ranch  will  accommodate?  If 
not.  better  increase  your  flock. 


TDTELV  TOPICS. 


/TyCOULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

V  J*  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
<V  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 

§^SftwCH  ICKENS  FROM 
PNrBshell  to  MARKET " 


The  Poultry  Show  at  the  State  Pair 
this  year  promises  to  be  the  biggest 
and  best  ever.  E.  F.  Mitchell,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  poultry  department, 
has  his  heart  in  the  work  and  is 
planning  to  put  some  big  things 
across.  Judges  Hinds  and  Moore  will 
place  the  ribbons,  and  they  sure 
know  birds.  The  premiums  are  the 
largest  of  any  fair  in  the  United 
States.  Let's  do  our  part  to  make  it 
a  huge  success.  Of  course  we'll  be 
there. 

A  co-operative  poultry  association 
has  been  formed  in  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley by  poltryment  representing  the 
different  farm  centers  of  the  Farm 
Bureau.  It  is  planned  to  buy  feed  co- 
operatively; to  hold  a  fall  poultry 
show;  and  to  have  a  "turkey  day"  in 
the  fall  when  all  the  turkeys  in  that 
section  can  be  sold  on  an  open  mar- 
ket. 

A  barley  cover  crop,  and  chickens 
are  rotated  through  six  equal  sized 
corrals  into  which  the  5-acre  peach 
orchard  belonging  to  John  Verda,  of 
Burbank,  is  divided.  Barley  is  sown 
in  the  corrals  long  enough  ahead  of 
the  chickens  to  let  it  make  good  pas- 
ture for  them.  Mr.  Verda  has  White 
Leghorns. 

Condensing  buttermilk  to  convert  it 
into  poultry  feed  is  getting  to  be  a 
prominent  feature  with  large  cream- 
eries. The  latest  one  to  embark  in 
the  business  is  the  Western  Creame- 
ries Company  at  Benicia,  which  is  in- 
stalling a  plant  representing  an  in- 
vestment of  $25,000. 

Beginners,  and  even  experienced 
poultrymen,  may  profit  from  the 
latest  methods  of  culling  drones  and 
increasing  egg  production,  which 
may  be  explained  during  the  six 
weeks'  poultry  short  course  at  the 
University  Farm,  Davis,  beginning 
September  29-  Reliable  and  easily 
applied  tests  whereby  slacker  hens 
may  be  picked  out  and  "flock  board- 
ers" removed  will  be  taught. 

The  poultry  industry  is  developing 
rapidly  in  Tulare  County,  undoubted- 
ly due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  the  Co-operative 
Poultry  Association.  This  associa- 
tion is  now  doing  a  business  of  over 
$1,000  per  day.  Eggs,  table  birds  and 
baby  chicks  are  sold  for  members, 
and  the  feed  and  supply  department 
does  a  business  of  over  $9,000  per 
month. 

Mrs.  H.  Ament,  capon  specialist  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  has  been  invited  by 
the  directors  to  lecture  and  demon- 
strate on  Capons  and  the  Capon  In- 
dustry at  the  State  Fair.  She  will 
give  information  for  practical  and 
profitable  raising  of  capons  here  on 
this  coast;  also  will  give  instruction 
in  this  art  and  speak  of  the  work  al- 
ready done  in  Southern  California 
and  the  prices  paid  last  season  and 
demand  in  general.  This  will  be  an 
interesting  feature  in  the  poultry  ex- 
hibition. 


GIVE  THE  DOE  A  SUMMER  REST. 


Don't  breed  a  doe  to  kindle  during 
the  summer  months  unless  you  live 
in  a  section  of  the  State  having  a  cool 
summer  climate.  She  cannot  rear  a 
litter  properly,  even  if  she  is  lucky 
enough  to  have  them  born  alive,  which 
often  is  not  the  case.  She  is  irritable, 
and  the  flies  make  life  miserable  for 
her.  If  she  is  not  fed  enough  she 
cannot  supply  nourishment  for  her 
family;  if  fed  as  she  should  be  for 
nursing  she  becomes  too  fat  and  can 
not  stand  the  heat. 

Even  if  the  weather  is  not  too  hot, 
it  is  best  to  give  the  doe  a  rest,  so 
that  she  can  build  up  and  gain 
strength  for  her  next  litter.  Hold  off 
on  breeding  long  enough  so  that  the 
litter  will  come  after  the  hot  spell  is 
over,  and  you  will  be  delighted  with 
a  litter  of  fine,  healthy  youngsters, 
showing  how  much  good  the  rest  pe- 
riod did  for  the  mother.  You  may 
not  get  as  many  rabbits  in  a  year,  but 
the  net  result  will  be  much  better. 
Don't  overwork  the  doe. 


MAKE  TBM  WORK  FOR  THEIR 
LIVING.I 

Fowls  that  roam  at  large  can  look 
after  themselves  well  enough,  but 
those  in  confinement  must  be  made  to 
work  for  their  living.  With  this  ob- 
ject in  view  plenty  of  litter  should  be 
put  down  in  the  runs.  Anything  that 
can  be  scratched  about  answers  the 
purpose;  straw,  potato  and  bean 
stalks,  pea  hulls,  chaff  and  screen- 
ings from  the  threshing  machine,  or 
any  similar  rubbish.  The  more  litter 
there  is,  the  longer  the  birds  will 
work,  keeping  themselves  in  good 
condition  all  the  year  round.  If  litter 
of  some  sort  cannot  be  supplied,  the 
ground  should  be  spaded  regularly, 
and  this  not  only  will  afford  some  op- 
portunity for  scratching,  but  will  tend 
to  keep  the  runs  sweet  Baked  ground 
saturated  with  excrement  from  the 
fowls  is  the  cause  of  much  disease, 
which  could  be  avoided  by  the  use  of 
plenty  of  litter. 


Poultry  Breeders*  Directory 


CAPON  SPECIALIST— Make  capons  of 
your  useless  cockerels.  Learn  how  at  tin- 
State  Pair  and  add  profit,  fine  meat  and  in- 
fertile eggs  to  the  poultry  industry.  Mrs.  H. 
Ament.  423  Kerckhog  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Our 

ities  and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels. 
200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yanls 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson,  Box  8,  130  Willard  St.,  San  Jose, 
California. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry;  if  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  have  them: 
early  broilers,  early  layers,  early  profits:  we 
sell  only  White  Leghorn  baby  chix  from  heavy 
laying  Hoganized  hens:  safe  delivery  of  full 
count  live  chix  guaranteed;  price  per  100. 
May  and  June  delivery,  $12.50;  July  $14. 
THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY,  408  Sixth  St.. 
PetaJuma,  Calif. 

S.  C.  ^VHITE~LEl3HORN  CHICKS — by  the 

100  or  1000  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  Trap- 
nested  stock.  Won  1st,  2nd,  and  Special 
(Utility  Class).  Oakland  and  Modesto.  Order 
early  for  PaU  and  Spring  delivery.  A.  O  & 
P.  M.  Foreter.  2918  Otia  St.,  Berkeley.  Cal. 

GET  BABY  CHICKS  NOW — Write  for  free 
booklet  on  faU  chicks.  See  why  they  pay. 
Several  varieties  every  week.  Only  good, 
strong  youngsters  shipped.  Stubbe  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Box  67.  Palo  Alto. 

EGG  BRED — Buff  Brown,  White  Leghorns. 
Golden  Campines,  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward.  3142  Ward  St..  Fruitvale.  California, 

FALL  BABY  CHICKS — Rocks,  Reds,  and 
White  Leghorns;  choice  stock.  Place  your 
order  in  advance  to  insure  prompt  attention. 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden,  Box  3.  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupman  Poultry 
Farm,  Ceres,  California. 


EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAY  Hoganized  and 
trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Septem- 
oer  chicks.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — 72  purebred  9.  C.  Rhode 
Island  Red  pullets.  April  hatch;  Eastern 
stock.  Two  dollars  each.  Mrs.  Alice  Jeter. 
Esparto,  Cal. 

V.  C.  HOWE,  E.  14th  St.,  near  Knox  Ave. 
San  Leandro,  Cal.,  breeder  of  Flemish  Giant?. 
American  Blues,  New  Zealand  Reds.  Fancy 
and  utility. 

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Win- 
ners  San  Jose  show.  Choice  stock  for  sale. 
Samuel  Abramg,  Los  Altos,  Calif.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton,  California,  Stamps. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOCR- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch 
Rt.  2.  Box  144D.  Pomona,  California.  

BRONZE  TURKEYS — Albert  M.  Hart,  Cle 
ments,  Calif. 


BABBITS. 


FOR  SALE — 10  %  Gray  Flemish  does.  5 
mos.,  wt.  10  lbs.;  unbred;  $3.00  each.  Four 
%  Gray  Flemish  does;  bred;  1  yr. ;  $3.50  each 
Three  %  Steel  Flemish  does;  1  bred,  '.'  with 
litter.  $3.50  each.  Three  %  Steel  Flemish 
bucks;  2,  $5.00  each;  1,  $4.00.  Eleven  New 
Zealand  Reds;  will  kindle  in  August,  except  4. 
with  litters;  $3.00  each.  One  Belgian  doc: 
bred ;  $3.00.  These  are  all  young  utility  stock . 
$100.00  buys  the  lot  on  ranch.  J.  A.  Swed- 
berg,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Box  47,  Livermore,  Cal. 
Ranch,  3  miles  E.  Livermore,  on  main  High- 
way Stage  Center. 


RAISE  RABBITS — Most  profitable  and  pop- 
ular small  animal  in  America.  Big  demand. 
Clean,  fascinating  work.  Send  10c  for  copy 
of  leading  rabbit  magazine  and  our  Rabbit 
Books,  P  N  5.  Gilmore's  Rabbit  Farm,  Santn 
Barbara,  Calif.   

FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  doc  rabbits.  10 
mos.  old;  3  Belgians;  3  Flemish  Giants:  1 
Himalaya  (fur-bearing  pedigreed).  Price,  $4 
each.  WiU  breed  before  sending  if  desired. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  344,  Healdsburg,  Calif. 


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — First  class  Utility 
docs  bred  $5.00  each.  Young  does,  $2.50  each. 
F.  R.  Caldwell.  Broadmoor,  San  Leandro. 

RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  US— We  supply  the 
breeding  stock.  Send  stamp  for  particulars. 
H.  B.  Gibson  Co..  Arcadia,  Calif. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


TOIL  ACCEPTED. 


"I  ask  not 
When  shall  the  day  be  done  and  rest 

come  on; 
I  pray  not 

That  soon  from  me  the  "curse  of  toil" 

be  gone; 
I  seek  not 

A  sluggard's  couch  with  drowsy  cur- 
tains drawn. 
But  give  me 

Time  to  fight  the  battle  out  as  best 

I  may; 
And  give  me 

Strength  and  place  to  labor  still  at 

evening's  gray; 
Then  let  me 

Rest    as    one    who    toiled  a-field 
through  all  the  day." 

— Unidentified. 


PETER  VAN  AND  THE  TRAIL 
OF  HOPE. 

(Written  far  the  Pat'ltlc  Rural  Press  by  Lucy 
M.  Thompson.) 

"It's  the  trail  of  hope  all  right,"  said 
Peter  Van  Neste,  as  he  swung  his  car 
around  from  the  driveway  into  the 
street.  He  drove  slowly  past  the  little 
green  house,  and  he  and  Nora  took  one 
last,  long  look  at  the  house  that  had 
been  "home"  to  them  for  eight  years- 

"Yes,  Peter,  it's  the  trail  of  hope 
we're  starting  out  on,  but  oh,  Peter, 
what  will  we  find  at  the  end  of  the 
trail?  Do  you  suppose  we'll  be  sorry 
we  started?" 

"I  don't  know,  I'm  sure;  but  let's 
hope  for  the  best.  That's  why  I 
called  it  the  trail  of  hope." 

The  decision  of  the  Vans  to  start 
out  on  the  trail  of  hope  dated  back  to 
the  day  that  Peter  came  home  from 
the  specialist's  office  with  the  verdict 
still  ringing  ominously  in  his  ears: 
"You  must  get  off  the  cares — and  keep 
off — or  you  will  lose  your  eyesight." 

Now,  Peter  Van  know  no  other  way 
of  making  a  living.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  and  fresh  from  school  he  had 
gone  into  the  service.  Two  terms 
with  the  U.  S.  military  forces  he  had 
served  before  Nora  crossed  his  path 
and  he  assumed  the  responsibilities 
of  a  family  man. 

These  responsibilities  called  for  a 
steady  job,  and  Peter  had  received  no 
training  for  his  life  work.  He  groped 
aimlessly  in  the  darkness  that  was 
the  result  of  his  inexperience  and  lack 
of  training  and  at  last  found  a  place 
as  motorman  on  the  street  cars  of  a 
large  northern  California  city. 

He  was  a  good  motorman,  and  had 
finally  found  himself  on  a  day  run 
with  four  dollars  a  day  as  pay.  He 
considered  himself  very  fortunate  and 
it  was  then  that  he  and  Nora  had 
bought  the  little  green  house  and  a 
nice  big  lot  in  the  vicinity  of  the  car 
barns. 

Things  went  smoothly  for  a  couple 
of  years  after  that,  and  then  Peter, 
whose  eyes  had  been  weakened  on  the 
target  range  while  he  was  in  the  ser- 
vice and  had  given  him  no  little 
trouble  in  his  street-car  work,  was 
taken  ill  with  the  measles.  This  at- 
tack left  his  eyes  in  a  serious  condi- 
tion, and  it  was  three  months  before 
he  was  able  to  go  back  to  work.  Even 
then  he  could  barely  see  a  block  away 
and  he  had  many  narrow  escapes  on 
the  crowded  city  streets  with  his  car. 
The  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the  paved 
streets  and  on  the  glass  in  the  front 
end  of  the  car  almost  blinded  him- 
At  last  his  eyes  got  so  bad  that  he 
went  to  an  eye  specialist  and  learned 
that  his  street-car  days  were  over 
and  that  total  blindness  might  result 
if  he  did  not  rest  his  eyes.  The  shock 
left  him  almost  incapable  of  thought 
or  action,  and  it  was  Mrs.  Van  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  selling  their 
equity  in  the  place — they  had  paid 
$800  into  it  by  this  time — and,  with 
the  money  and  the  second-hand  car 
bought  the  year  before,  faring  forth 
to  seek  Opportunity — and  to  rest 
Peter's  tired  eyes. 

They  sold  the  house  furnishings, 
garden  Implements  and  chickens, 
bought  a  trailer,  packed  their  cloth- 
ing, bedding,  and  camping  outfit  in 
the  trailer  and  in  the  back  of  the 


machine,  and  set  out  on  the  trail  of 
hope.  They  banked  the  $800  received 
for  the  place,  taking  a  bank  book 
along  with  them  for*  emergencies. 
Magazines,  books,  a  rifle,  ammunition, 
plenty  of  "chow,"  and  a  coast  highway 
map  were  among  the  essentials  taken 
with  them. 

Mrs.  Van  soon  relieved  Peter  at  the 
wheel,  and  Peter  relaxed  with  a  sigh 
of  relief,  gazing  through  his  colored 
glasses  on  the  green,  tree-lined  hori- 
zon. 

It  was  April  and  the  fruit  trees 
were  blooming,  wild  mustard  and 
prolden  poppies  lined  the  highway  and 
the  ever-present  hills  were  fresh  and 
green.  They  explored  many  little  by- 
ways and  fished  from  many  streams, 
and  Peter's  rifle  brought  down  an 
occasional  rabbit  or  quail.  The  woods 
appealed  to  them,  for  Peter  could 
take  off  his  glasses  where  the  shade 
was  heavy  and  see  things  as  they 
really  were. 

Down  the  coast  they  went,  ever 
alert  for  indications  of  the  end  of  the 
trail,  for  the  trail  would  end  for  them 
when  they  found  their  future  job. 

So  they  wandered  until  in  May  they 
reached  the  border  and  turned  east 
into  the  mountains.  They  made  camp 
one  night  in  the  shadow  of  a  great 
mountain,  where  a  clear  stream  dashed 
down  the  slope  on  its  way  to  the  sea, 
and  as  they  sat  by  their  camp-fire 
after  supper  a  motorcycle  passed 
down  the  road  at  top  speed  and  about 
midnight  came  back  up  the  grade  fol- 
lowed by  an  automobile.  About  day- 
light the  two  machines  descended  the 
grade  again,  and  the  man  on  the  mo- 
torcycle stopped  to  borrow  gasoline. 
He  explained  that  he  was  a  fire  war- 
den and  that  his  nearest  neighbor,  a 
homesteader  in  a  little  valley  beyond 
the  mountain,  had  died  late  the  day 
before,  and  that  it  was  the  coroner's 
machine  that  accompanied  him  with 
the  dead  man's  body  in  a  casket 
strapped  across  the  tonneau- 

Peter  gave  him  a  quart  of  gaso- 
line and  late  that  afternoon  the  man 
came  back  and  stopped  for  a  chat.  It 
developed  that  the  man  who  had  died 
had  taken  up  a  claim  in  the  little 
valley  near  the  fire  ranger's  camp 
several  years  before,  and  that  his 
mother,  who  was  his  only  living  rela- 
tive, would  want  to  sell  the  home- 
stead as  soon  as  it  was  probated.  The 
forest  ranger  said  the  price  would 
probably  be  somewhere  near  $250. 
Peter  decided  to  look  at  it,  so  he  and 
Nora  broke  camp  and  spent  the  night 
with  the  ranger  and  his  wife  in  the 
cazy  two-room  log  cabin  that  was 
their  home. 

Next  morning  the  four  walked  to 
the  deserted  homestead  and  climbed 
to  the  crest  of  the  wooded  spur,  where 
the  log  house  stood  overlooking  the 
valley.  A  little  higher  on  the  spur, 
behind  the  house,  a  spring  gushed 
between  two  great  rocks.  The  home- 
steader had  made  a  cemented  pool  to 
collect  the  water,  which  was  piped 
from  the  pool  to  the  house  and  barn. 
The  barn  was  of  logs  as  was  the 
chicken  house,  and  the  whole  160 
acres  had  been  fenced  with  a  two- 
strand  barbed-wire  fence.  Fifteen 
acres  had  been  cleared,  and  10  of  it 
was  in  oats  almost  ready  to  cut,  half 
an  acre  in  potatoes,  half  an  acre  in 
Egyptian  corn,  two  acres  in  field 
corn,  a  small  plot  in  general  garden, 
and  nearly  two  acres  lay  plowed  and 
harrowed  but  unplanted.  There  were 
several  assorted  fruit  trees  just  com- 
ing into  bearing  in  the  yard.  Two 
Jersey  cows,  a  couple  of  yearling 
steers,  and  a  suckling  calf  were  low- 
ing for  water,  and  a  team  of  horses 
whinnied  for  hay  as  the  party  neared 
the  barn.  There  was  a  flock  of 
chickens  of  mixed  breed  and  a  collie 
dog  that  begged  for  food,  and  the 
ranger  drew  a  paper  sack  of  corn- 
bread  from  his  pocket,  to  the  dog's 
delight. 

"Nice  place  for  somebody  who  likes 
the  life,"  said  the  ranger,  as  they 
turned  to  go.  "It's  only  60  miles 
from  San  Diego  and  8  miles  from  the 
nearest  store  and  post  office — it'll  go 
cheap." 

Peter  turned  and  surveyed  the  place 


again.  "I  guess  we've  reached  the 
end  of  the  trail,  Nora,  let's  do  down 
and  get  fhe  car  and  camp  here-  Some 
one  will  have  to  take  care  of  this 
stock  and  we  have  nothing  else  to 
do." 

"Oh,  Peter,  I'm  so  glad  you  feel 
that  way  about  it,"  Nora  said;  "I 
knew  when  we  turned  in  at  the  gate 
that  we  had  come  to  the  end  of  the 
trail.  We  must  stay  and  take  care  of 
the  things — our  own  things." 

They  camped  at  the  homestead  that 
night  and  the  next  afternoon  moved 
into  the  house,  the  ranger  having  ob- 
tained permission  for  them.  Peter 
mowed  the  oats  and  stacked  it  in  two 
great  stacks  near  the  barn,  for  it 
would  be  fed  as  hay. 

The  little  valley  lay  2,000  feet  above 
sea  level  and  was  far  enough  back  in 
the  mountains  that  it  got  an  occa- 
sional rain  through  the  summer.  For 
the  same  reason  it  sometimes  revelled 
in  the  novelty  of  a  snowstorm,  and 
April  and  September  frosts  were  not 
unknown. 

(To  be  continued.) 


HOW  IT   HAPPEN  I- 1>. 


Teacher — Freddy,  you  must  not 
laugh  out  loud  like  that  in  the  school 
room. 

Freddy — I  didn't  mean  to  do  it.  I 
was  smiling,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the 
smile'  busted. 


TOO  MUCH  TROUBLE. 

It  was  in  a  country  store  back  of 
Covington. 

A  one-gallus  customer  drifted  in. 
"Gimme  a  nickel's  worth  of  asafetida-" 

The  clerk  poured  some  asafetida  in 
a  bag  and  pushed  it  across  the  coun- 
ter. 

"Charge  it,"  drawled  the  customer. 
"What's   your   name?"   asked  the 
clerk. 
"Honeyfunkel." 

"Take  it,"  said  the  clerk.  "I 
wouldn't  write  asafetida  and  Honey- 
funkel for  five  cents." 


LOCATED  THE  BLAME. 

Margaret,  aged  5,  had  been  very 
rude  to  a  little  guest,  and  after  the 
child  had  gone  home  Margaret's 
mother  told  her  feelingly  how  grieved 
she  was  at  her  rudeness. 

"I've  tried  so  hard  to  make  you  a 
good  child,  Margaret;  to  teach  you 
to  be  polite  and  kind  to  others,  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  you 
are  so  rude  and  so  naughty." 

Margaret,    deeply    moved,  looked 


sadly  at  her  mother  and  said: 

"What  a  failure  you  are,  mother"!  — 
Unidentified. 


Mail  ui  your  exposed  Film  Pack.  We  develop 
twelve  exposures,  sizes  4  x  S  or  V/i  x  554  and 
smaller,  (or  2  Sc.  Prints  on  Velox  Paper  at 
reasonable  prices  if  desired.    The  best  rrade  of 

work.   

HOWLAND  &  DEWEY  COMPANY 
( Eastman  Kodak  Company ) 
510  So.  Broadway.  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


DREADNAUGHTS  ONGUARD 

*     COST  FLEET  HERE— COAST  FLEET  COMING. 

The  Pacific  fleet  is  coming" — the  welcome  will  be  tremendous  and 
equal   the   "home-coming"   of   that   mighty  little  cost  defender — Dread- 
naught — which  has  been  so  unfailing  in  the  security  of  comfort  and 
cheer  to  many  homes. 
Safeguard  the  home — fuel  has  not  gone  down:  it's  due  for  another  jump.    In  the 
making  of  clean  gas  from  kerosene  with  a  Dreadnaught  Burner,  you  are  gettinr  all  the 

fuel  aU  that  you  have  paid  for.    The  stove  does  not  have  to  be  changed — no  plumber 

needed.    ConnecUon  is  made  through  the  draught  holes  provided  in  every  stove. 

Changing  from  worse  to  better,  giving  up  the  old  for  the  new.  is  not  always  easy, 
but  we  usually  wonder  how  we  ever  got  along  with  the  old.  Write  for  our  circular — 
let  us  help  solve  your  fuel  problems.  The  Burner  proves  up  to  its  name  and  is  fully 
guaranteed. 

BURNER, 

COM  HI  NATION  NEEDLE  VALVE  AND  DRAIN, 

Mailed  Anywhere  $6.50 


SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO. 

310  South  Hill  St,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LITE  AGENTS  WASTED. 


OWNERS! 


Try  FOR  DO 

10  DAYS 


FREE! 


Works  wonders  on  Ford  cars.  Gives  engine  more* 
power,  more  "pep,"  more  speed.  Gives  4  to  6  miles  more  per  gal- 
.  Enables  you  to  locate  engine  trouble  instantly.   Overcomes  all 
..  ark  plug  troubles.   Doubles  life  and  service  of  plugs.   Makes  old,  cracked  or 
worn  out  plugs  spark  like  new.   More  than  50,000  put  on  Ford  cars  in  last  three 
months.  Let  us  send  one  for  you  to  try  10  days  free  on  your  Ford. 

Canff  AiVk  Ms-insPt/7  Just  send  us  vour  name  and 

iyenu  IWU  inuncyt  address,  and  we  will  send  you 

"For-do"  complete,  postpaid,  ready  to  attach.  You  can  put  it  on 
in  3  minutes.  No  changes  necessary  in  car  or  engine,  no  holes  to 
bore,  easier  to  put  on  than  plugs.  Use  "For-do"  10  days  Free.  If 
you  find  it  does  everything  we  claim,  and  you  want  to  keep  it, 
send  only  $3.  If  you  are  not  pleased,  just  say  so— mail  it  back  and 
no  charge  will  be  made.  We  take  all  the  risk.  Send  today. 

G.  E.  COLBY  CO.,  Inc.,  36  n.  tth  Ave..  Maywood,  III. 


When  you  "save"  20 
cents  a  pound  on  tea,  you 
lose  money  on  every  cup. 
Fine  tea  is  really  cheaper 
than  common  tea. 


And  you  miss  the  real 
tea-flavor,  the  comfort,  the 
cheer,  the  invigoration, 
that  every  tea-drinker  has 
a  right  to. 

Get  Schilling  Tea  and 
your  rights  as  a  tea- 
drinker. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  •  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co   San  Francisco 
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STAIN  REMOVERS  AND  HOW  TO 
USE  THEM. 


Some  stains  may  be  removed  by 
brushing  or  rubbing,  others  must  be 
treated  with  special  stain  removers. 
Some  are  made  by  a  combination  of 
substances,  and  it  may  take  a  com- 
bination of  methods  to  remove  them. 

Absorbents — These  are  the  simplest 
and  safest  cleaning  agents.  Common 
ones  are  blotting  paper,  unglazed  pa- 
per, talcum,  French  chalk,  fuller's 
earth,  starch,  meals,  and  sawdust. 
They  are  used  chiefly  for  grease 
stains,  blood  and  ink  stains,  and 
freshly  spilled  liquids- 

To  Use  Absorbents — Cover  grease 
spots  with  a  powdered  absorber,  let 
stand  several  hours,  then  brush.  Or 
lay  the  material  on  white  blotting  or 
unglazed  paper  and  cover  with  pow- 
der or  more  paper;  apply  a  warm 
iron;  repeat,  using  fresh  power  or 
paper  until  the  stain  is  entirely  re- 
moved. Cover  dry  blood  and  ink 
stains  with  starch  paste;  when  the 
paste  dries  and  discolors,  brush  off  and 
repeat  until  the  stain  disappears. 
Cover  freshly,  spilled  liquids  with 
powder,  meal,  or  bits  of  blotting  pa- 
per;  this  prevents  the  liquid  from 


MORE  LIGHT  THAN  20  OIL  LAMPS 

iT  LAST — the  light  of  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
Just  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  burns 
its  own  gras  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  Safer  than  the  safest 
oU  lamp.  The 

COLEMAN  QUICKLITE 
No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
no   glare   or     flicker.  Abso- 
Irlgbt«  lutely  safe.    Fuel  can't  splU — 

With  u  no  danger  even  if  tipped  oyer. 

Match  — will  last  a  lifetime. 

Candio  Write  our  office  for 

Catalog  21-R.  P 
THE    COLEMAN   LAMP  CO., 
(Successors  to) 
COLE  LITE  &  SALES  CO., 
„  120  S.  Los  Angeles  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DRI-BRITE  AUTO  POLISH 

In  two  containers: 
No.  1-A  Cleaner 
No.  2-A  Polish 

A  Non-collector  of  Dust. 

Absolutely  Non-Injurious 
Price,  1.50  per  set,  prepaid. 

Address 

The  Dry-Brite  Mfg.  Co. 

518  E.  Lafayette  St,  Stockton,  Cal. 


HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE 


-W  Hard  llattcncs-2  Unit  Starting  &  LtK.-U6-lnch  whl.  base. 
Wnb>  at  once  for  the  beat  Automobile  Offer  In  exlatence— Don't 
wait-Curs  guaranteed  or  money  back. 

R  II  Q  U  Address  J  H.  Bush,  President.  Dept.  H  IK 
BliSlI  MOTOR  CO.,  Bush  Temple.  Chicago.  Illinois 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Milled  free  to  any  address  by 
tko  Author  *) 

R  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


spreading  and  sinking  into  the  ma- 
terial. 

Solvents  —  These  dissolve  grease, 
sugar,  and  some  other  substances 
that  hold  stains  in  fabrics.  The 
most  common  solvent  is  water;  oth- 
ers are  alcohol,  benzine,  carbon, 
tetrachloride,  chloroform,  ether,  gas- 
oline, kerosene  and  turpentine. 

To  Use  Water  —  Soak  washable 
goods  in  cold  water  and  wash  with 
cold  or  tepid  water  and  white  soap. 
Use  hot  water  in  the  same  way  or  by 
spreading  the  stained  goods  over  a 
bowl  and  pouring  boiling  water  from 
a  height.  Caution:  Hot  water  sets 
some  stains,  such  as  blood,  meat 
juice,  milk  and  egg.  Place  non-wash- 
able materials  over  a  pad  of  white 
cloth  or  absorbent  paper.  Sponge, 
using  very  little  water  at  a  time. 
Change  the  pad  as  it  becomes  soiled 
or  wet.  Rub  gently  till  dry.  Cau- 
tion: Water  should  not  be  used  on 
some  materials  because  it  spots  them. 

To  Use  Other  Solvents — Place  the 
stained  goods  over  a  pad  of  cloth  or 
paper  and  apply  the  solvent,  using  a 
glass  rod  or  a  stick  with  a  rounded 
end.  Work  from  the  edge  of  the  stain 
toward  the  center.  Surrounding  the 
spot  with  powder  keeps  the  liquid 
from  spreading  and  helps  to  prevent  a 
ring  forming.  Change  the  pad  as  it 
becomes  soiled  or  wet- 

Neutralizers — If  the  stain  is  made 
by  an  acid,  treat  it  with  an  alkaline 
substance.  If  it  is  made  by  an  alkali, 
weak  acid  may  restore  the  color. 
Acids  and  alkalies  have  an  opposite 
effect  and  are  said  to  "neutralize" 
each  other. 

To  Use  Neutralizers — Common  acid 
stains  are  made  by  sour  fruit  juices 
and  vinegar.  Neutralize  these  by 
using  a  solution  made  of  about  lA 
teaspoon  ammonia,  baking  soda,  or 
borax  to  1  cup  water.  Spread  the 
stained  material  over  a  pad  and 
sponge  it;  or  stretch  it  over  a  bowl 
of  water  and  apply  the  solution,  a 
drop  at  a  time;  a  medicine  dropper  is 
convenient.  Rinse  with  clear  water. 
Alkaline  stains  are  usually  caused  by 
ammonia,  strong  soda,  potash,  or 
strong  soap.  Neutralize  these  with 
vinegar,  lemon  juice,  or  weak  hydro- 
chloric or  oxalic  acid.  Work  as  for 
acid  stains.  Rinse  with  clear  water. 
Caution:  Never  use  hydrochloric  acid 
on  silk. 


ARIZONA  WOMEN  CAN  MUCH 
FRUIT. 


The  women  of  Snowflake,  Navajo 
county,  Arizona,  with  a  population  of 
a  few  hundred  persons,  co-operative- 
ly canned  13,049  quarts  of  fruits  and 
jellies  for  home  use  in  one  year. 

They  own  co-operatively  three 
pressure  cooker  canners  which  they 
pass  from  house  to  house.  In  1918, 
they  canned  13,049  quarts  of  fruits 
and  jellies  and  dried  1,745  pounds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables.  • 

Snowflake  is  in  an  isolated  section 
of  Navajo  county,  approximately  sixty 
miles  from  a  railway.  Such  a  plan 
would  be  advantageous  in  many  parts 
of  California  and  deserves  notice. 


Baptist  hens  in  Ohio  did  their  de- 
nominational duty  toward  the  $6,000,- 
000  Victory  Campaign  during  Golden 
Egg  Week,  when  they  laid  26,388  eggs 
toward  the  state  quota  of  $425,000/ac- 
cording  to  a  statement  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  A.  McAlpine  of  the  National 
Committee  of  Northern  Baptist  Lay- 
men, which  is  the  organization  in 
charge  of  the  drive. 


The  PREMIER  BURNER 

You  are  looking  for  anything  that  will  save  you 
money — that  will  cut  down  the  ranch  work — and 
also  make  this  work  more  agreeable  to  your  help. 
This  is  good  business  judgment,  but  you  are  over- 
looking a  most  important  branch  of  your  business  if 
you  fail  to  do  the  same  in  yotir  cooking  depart- 
ment. Do  you  realize  what  an  important  part  this  plays  in  the 
mental  make-up  of  your  employees? 

The  Premier  Burner  will  save  you  money.  "Will  answer  for 
all  time  the  fuel  problem  that  is  becoming  more  serious  every  day. 
The  Premier  fits  any  stove.  No  Dirt,  Smoke,  or  Soot. 

Complete  Outfits,  $12.50  and  up,  according  to  requirements. 
No  obligation  in  asking  for  information. 

VAUGHAN  &  MATTISON,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

225  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


PIGEON  TO  RECEIVE  THE  D.  S-  C. 

At  least  one  of  the  one  thousand 
pigeons  that  have  returned  from 
France  after  helping  win  the  war  will 
be  decorated  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice. "Cher  Ami,"  the  pigeon  that 
carried  the  message  to  General  Per- 
shing's headquarters,  announcing  the 
victory  of  the  Yankees  in  the  Ar- 
gonne,  will  be  given  such  honor. 
Cher  Ami  is  the  feathered  hero  that 
flew  thirty-seven  miles  after  its  left 
leg  had  been  torn  away  by  an  enemy 


bullet,  and  delivered^  intact  the  de- 
spatch with  which  it  had  been  en- 
trusted. He  is  also  one  of  the  pigeons 
that  carried  dispatches  announcing 
the  plight  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Whittlesey  and  his  lost  battalion,  to 
which  aid  was  immediately  sent. 

For  these  heroic  deeds  Cher  Ami 
has  been  recommended  by  General 
Pershing  for  the  D.  S.  C.  The  pigeon 
will  from  now  on  have  the  best  of 
uarters  in  Washington,  a  plentiful 
ration,  and  all  proper  care. 


When  You  Buy  a  Piano 
it  Pays  to  Buy 
a  Good  One 

When  you  buy  a  piano  you  intend  it  to  last  a  life 
time.  Therefore  special  care  should  be  used  in  making 
a  selection. 

You  should  not  be  guided  by  cheap  prices  or  special 
inducements.  Pianos,  like  everything  else,  are  priced 
according  to  their  intrinsic  worth.  If  you  do  not  pos- 
sess expert  knowledge  of  piano  making  you  must  rely 
greatly  on  the  Piano  Dealer.  Take  greater  care  in  se- 
lecting the  Dealer  then  the  Piano.  It  is  certainly  to 
your  interest  to  go  to  a  dealer  who  has  the  reputation 
of  carrying  only  pianos  of  merit  and  true  musical 
worth,  who  is  known  to  price  his  pianos  consistently, 
and  who  has  only  one  price  for  everybody. 

We  carry  a  number  of  well  known  makes,  each  the 
very  best  in  their  grade.  Prices  of  new  pianos  range 
from  $400  upward;  good  "used"  pianos  from  $200  up- 
ward. If  desired,  we  arrange  convenient  terms  of 
payment. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write 
us  asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices. 
We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos,  Duo  Art  and 

Pianola  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Soils,  etc. 


ShermanJMay  &  Co, 


Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento 
325  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
J  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
190-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Vallejo,  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane. 


SCIENTIFICALLY 
CORRECT 

Zerolene,  scientifical- 
ly refined  from  selected 
California  crude  oil, 
gives  better  lubrication 
with  least  carbon  de- 
posit. Get  a  Correct 
Lubrication 
Chart  for  your 
car. 


SUfkferQ 


STANDARD  OIL' 
COMPANY 
(California) 


ZEROLENE 
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Market  Comment 


Half-Acre  Apricots  $826. 

Thirteen  tons  of  apricots  sold  for 
$826  in  Modesto.  George  Roberts 
grew  them  on  half  an  acre.  This  is 
a  record  for  this  section  of  the  State. 
75-Cent  Cotton  Predicted. 

Predictions  have  been  made  in 
Chicago  that  cotton  will  go  to  75  cents 
a  pound  within  a  year.  Merchants 
blame  the  manufacturers  for  the  high 
prices  of  finished  products. 
A  Plum  Record. 

Plums  from  70  trees  on  less  than 
an  acre,  yielded  15  tons  to  C.  G.  Kline 
of  Yuba  City.  The  fruit,  Washington 
plus,  brought  $80  a  ton  or  $1,200  for 
the  crop.  Sutter  county  claims  this 
is  a  record. 

Helta  Barley  Bringing  $3. 

Barley  on  the  levees  of  the  Delta 
lands  is  bringing  $3  a  hundred.  Yields 
of  from  fifty  to  sixty  sacks  are  re- 
turning $165  to  $198  an  acre.  Cash 
rent  of  $40  an  acre  has  been  refused 
by  some  owners. 
Peaches  Climbing. 

Peaches  have  maintained  a  high 
level  all  season,  but  seem  to  be  climb- 
ing. Large  lug  boxes  of  good  fancy 
ripe  stock  brought  $2.75  this  week. 
Baskets  sold  for  $1.50  and  small  boxes 
of  wrapped  fruit  brought  $1.25. 
Rice  Yields  and  Prices  Good. 

Rice  in  Sutter  and  Yuba  counties 
is  fine,  due  to  ideal  weather.  The 
grade  is  good  and  growers  expect  a 
price  around  $6  per  cental.  The  crop 
is  large.  Dun's  report  estimates  a 
40  per  cent  increase  in  the  rice  yield 
this  year. 

Shorthorn  Bull.  $60,000. 

The  world's  record  price  was  paid 
at  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  in 
London,  Eng.,  recently,  when  a  Short- 
horn bull  sold  for  the  equivalent  of 
$50,000.  The  bull  was  bred  by  the 
Edgcote  Shorthorn  Company.  All 
cattle  are  bringing  high  prices  abroad. 
Wine  Grape  Growers  Smiling. 

Wine  grapes  in  Sonoma  Valley  will 
go  at  $60  a  ton  this  fall — if  the  wine- 
makers  are  permitted  to  make  wine. 
The  grape  crop  all  over  Sonoma 
county  is  the  finest  ever  known,  and 
a  failure  to  harvest  the  crop  would 
mean  a  loss  of  several  million  dollars. 
Watsonville  Apples  Up. 

Eastern  buyers  have  secured  a  lot 
of  new  crop  Newtown  apples  at  $1.85 
a  box,  Watsonville  delivery.  The 
Apple  Growers  Association  there  ad- 
vanced the  price  15  cents  per  box, 
owing  to  liberal  contract  purchases 
and  more  buying  orders  coming  in 
from  the  East. 

Prune  Prodnction  and  Prices. 

Further  advances  were  recorded  in 
the  dried  prune  market  last  week  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  California 
production  will  be  about  150  per  cent 
larger  than  the  merchantable  crop 
last  year.  Sales  of  40s  at  18c  and  50s 
at  15c  were  made  during  the  week. 
A  car  of  40-90s  at  an  advance  of  4c 
over  the  previous  week's  quotations 
was  sold. 

Tomatoes  Profitable  at  Knightsen. 

From  sixteen  and  a  half  acres  of 
ground  300  tons  of  tomatoes  are  to  be 
taken.  The  crop  will  be  packed  at 
Oakley  and  has  been  contracted  for 
at  $20  a  ton.  The  value  of  the  crop 
is  $6,000;  the  yield  at  the  rate  of  $375 
an  acre.  The  crop  was  set  out  as  an 
experiment,  the  result  being  so  good 
that  a  new  industry  is  expected  to 
develop  in  the  section. 
Hops  Advance  Despite  Prohibition. 

Hop  prices  continue  to  rise,  selling 
in  the  open  market  now  around  55c. 
Dealers  expect  the  price  to  go  near 
75c  in  the  winter  and  are  advising 
hop  growers  to  hold  their  stocks.  The 
market  is  steady  and  prohibition 
seems  to  have  no  effect.  The  harvest 
wiU  begin  in  the  middle  of  August 
and  end  the  last  of  September.  East- 
ern brewers  are  buying  all  the  hops 
aarilable  and  growers  are  making  ar- 
rangements for  a  few  years.  Con- 
tracts let  for  the  next  two  years  have 
prices  ranging  around  40c  per  lb.  In 
the  Puyallup  Valley,  Washington,  hops 
are  quoted  now  from  50  to  55c  a 
pound  and  expectations  are  set  at  65c. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Flamrea   Glvea  Are  Iadepeadent  ud  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  aa  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  July  30.  1910. 
WHEAT. 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  local  wheat 
market,  its  strength  being  based  principally 
upon  the  firmness  of  the  eastern  markets. 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.  3   ,  2.13 

No.  1  soft   2.18 

No.  2   2.16 

No.  3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1   2.16 

do.  No.  2    2.13 

do,  No.  3   2.09 

Recleaned,  per  ctl. — 

California   $3.67%  ©3.75 

Early  Baart   $4.16  ©4.20 

BARLEY. 

Barley  continues  strong  and  higher  prices 
are  quoted  for  the  old  crop.  On  the  ex- 
change futures  sell  higher  than  the  -spot 
grain.  Hay  barley  is  quoted  at  $3.45  to 
$3.47%  and  December  sold  as  high  as  $3.40. 

Feed   $3.20®  3.26 

Shipping   $3.26  @  3.35 

OATS. 

The  quotations  on  oats  were  moved  up  this 
week  in  sympathy  with  the  advancing  prices 
of  barley.    Some  red  feed  sold  as  high  as 

$3.25. 

Bed  feed,  per  ctl  $3.00®  3.25 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 

CORN. 

While  the  prices  of  corn  are  not  changed 
there  is  a  strong  undercurrent  to  the  market, 
which  indicates  higher  prices  If  the  strength 
of  the  other  grains  continues  to  be  manifested. 

Calif orma   $3,30  6)3.60 

Egyptian,  choice  Nominal 

Milo  Nominal 

HAT.  • 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
2770  tons  'compared  with  1830  tons  the  pre- 
vious week.  The  receipts  are  now  commenc- 
ing to  show  an  increase.  The  bulk  of  the  re- 
ceipts are  coming  in  by  boat  and  rail  re- 
ceipts in  this  market  are  below  the  usual 
amount  at  this  season.  The  demand  is  fairly 
active  and  prices  have  been  easily  main- 
tained. Owing  to  the  reported  shortage  of 
water  in  some  districts  and  of  grasshopper 
pests  in  others,  alfalfa  has  been  held  firm  on 
a  higher  range  of  prices  than  heretofore. 
Trade  in  the  country  districts  has  been  better 
than  for  some  time  and  considerable  hay  has 
been  moved  in  this  direction. 

No.  1  Wheat,  per  ion  $15.00®  17.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  per  ton  12.00®  14.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat.per  ton  15.00®  17.00 

Wild  Oat.  per  ton   10.00®  13.00 

Barley  Hay.  per  ton   12.00®  15.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton  16.O0@20.00 

do,  new,  1st  cutting  

Stock  Hay,  per  ton    9.00®  11.00 

Barley  Straw,  per  bale  50®  .80 

FEEDSTUFF8. 

The  demand  for  feedstuffs  has  been  quite 
active  during  the  past  week  and  there  has 
been  some  difficulty  in  getting  enough  pro- 
duce to  satisfy  all  demands  promptly.  As  a 
consequence  there  has  been  a  strong  upward 
tendency  in  the  market.  Millrun  was  bid  up 
$2  by  the  dealers  in  the  effort  to  get  enough 
to  satisfy  their  customers. 

Bran   Not  being  marketed 

Shorts   Not  being  marketed 

Cracked  corn   $78.00®  80.00 

RoUed   barley   66.00@67.00 


Rolled   oats   :..   64.00@65.00 

Alfalfa  meal   33.00  ©35.00 

Cocoanut  meal    48.00 

Oil  cake  meal    71.00® 72.00 

Millmix    68.00®  80.00 

Millrun    46.00  ©47.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Onions  are  quiet  with  a  downward  ten- 
dency. There  are  practically  no  more  reds 
left,  while  the  supply  of  browns  is  becoming 
plentiful.  Potatoes  showed  some  Btrcngth 
this  week  on  a  demand  from  outside  sources. 
Prices,  however,  were  not  changed.  Corn 
continues  to  go  down  in  price,  while  an  over- 
supply  of  tomatoes  is  rapidly  running  down 
the  price  of  that  vegetable.  It  is  believed 
that  the  next  week  will  see  even  Jower  prices 
on  tomatoes.  The  green  vegetables  as  a  whole 
show  little  change. 

String   beans  3@4c 

Peas   6  ®  7c 

Carrots,  per  sack  •  $1.50®  1.76 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box   $1.50  ©2.00 

Cucumbers,    hothouse   75c  ®  $1.00 

do.  Los  Angeles   50©  75c 

do.  Bay   76c©  1.00 

Eggplant,    box   76c®  1.00 

Lettuce,  per  crate   .76c @ $1.25 

Celery,   crate   Nominal 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box  $1.50® 2.00 

do,  Merced   60c©  1.00 

Sprouts   Nominal 

Summer  squash,  lugs   I . . .  .75  ©$1.00 

do,   Alameda   76c  ©1.00 

Green  Corn,  Alameda,  sack   $2.00  ©3.00 

Potatoes- 
Oregon    2.25©2.60 

Idaho    2.00  ©2.86 

Oarnets.  new  on  street   $2.40 @ 2.76 

Other  new  on  street   $2.2662.60 

Sweets,  new,  lb  6®  7c 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — 

Australian  Browns  Nominal 

Onions,  new  red  Nominal 

Browns   $2.00©2.50 

Yellow   $2.00  6  2.50 

Green  Alameda   $1.00  61.50 

Garlic   16®  18c 

BEANV 

The  bean  market  is  stronger  than  it  has 
been  for  a  long  time.  The  acreage  of  new 
beans  has  been  cut  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
is  realized  that  a  shortage  may  develop.  The 
high  price  of  rice  has  also  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Japanese  to  beans,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  they  are  buying  more  freely  than 
ever  before.  The  advances  in  prices  were  all 
along  the  line  this  week,  excepting  Teparies 
and  Garbanzos.  Limas  are  nearly  exhausted 
and  the  price  was  advanced  from  $9  to  $12. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $6.00  @  6.25 

Blackeyea   $5.256  5.50 

Cranberry  beans   $6.00  6  6.26 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)   ..$12.00 

Pinks   $6.40®  6.60 

Mexican  Reds  '  '  $5.00  6  5.25 

Tepary    beans    2.5062.75 

Garbanzos   11.75®  12.00 

Large  whites   $7.00® 7.25 

Small  whites   .'  $7.75®  8.00 

POULTRY. 

The  market  on  broilers  and  fryers  was  easy 
this  week,  while  the  rest  of  the  market  was 
firm.  Hens  especially  were  in  demand  and 
higher.  Young  turkeys  dressed  are  more 
freely  offered,  the  price  varying  from  46  to 
50  cents. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb.  ..46® 60c 

I  Broilers,  1  %  lbs.  and  under  33c 

|     do.  1%  to  2  lbs  33c 

Fryers,  2  to  3  lbs  33  6  34c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  colored   38®  39c 

I     do.  Leghorn   31®  33c 

\  Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  an  over)   40  to  43c 

Old  roosters,  colored  per  lb  22  ©23c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  22®  23c 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  1.  L.  Nagle.) 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  28.  1919. 
Prices  in  all  markets  on  Bartlett  Pears 
during  the  last  week  ruled  lower,  due  to  In- 
creased offerings.  Despite  the  heavier  sup- 
plies, however,  there  was  a  good  demand.  Re- 
ceipts of  Bartletts  will  be  still  heavier  this 
coming  week  and  we  look  for  still  lower 
markets,  with  an  upward  tendency  the  latter 
part  of  the  week  and  a  firm  tone  in  all  mar- 
kets through  the  balance  of  the  season. 
These  conditions  are  usual.  Shipments  of 
Bartletts  from  the  Sacramento  River  will  con- 
tinue for  the  next  ten  days,  though  the 
movement  will  be  considerably  lighter  from 
now  on. 

There  is  strong  demand  for  peaches  on  ac- 
count of  the  offerings  of  stock*  of  this  vari- 
ety from  Southern  States  arriving  in  unsound 
condition.  It  is  reported  that  brown  rot  has 
destroyed  about  50  per  cent  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey crop  and  has  seriously  affected  the  peaches 
from  Southern  states.  The  movement  of 
peaches  from  Georgia  and  Texas  'has  prac- 
tically discontinued.  Shipments  from  Okla- 
homa are  light  but  the  crop  of  Arkansas 
Elbcrtas  has  just  begun  to  move.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  condition  of  Uu-  fruit 
upon  arrival  as  to  how  the  Eastern  markets 
will  affect  our  California  stock.  The  demand 
for  California  Elbertas  in  the  Middle  West 
markets  should  be  very  active  and  we  antici- 
pate being  able  to  maintain  satisfactory 
prices  throughout  the  entire  harvest. 

The  tonnage  of  Lower  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Elbertas  has  been  considerably  cut  down  on 
account  of  the  excessive  heat,  but  the  crop 
in  the  Northern  San  Joaquin  Valley  and 
Placer  county  is  normal.  Shipments  will 
continue  for  three  weeks. 

It  has  been  customary  in  former  years  for 
the  trade  to  store  Georgia  and  Eastern  state 
peaches,  but  on  account  of  the  lack  of  keep- 


ing quality  of  the  stock  this  season,  prac- 
tically no  cars  have  been  put  in  storage, 
which  should  give  a  freer  market  to  the  late 
varieties  of  California  peaches. 

Government  figures  for  June  for  Ohio. 
Michigan  and  New  York  peaches  estimates 
the  tonnage  Cut  50  per  cent. 

Plum  shipments  from  California  are  light, 
with  only  a  few  varieties  yet  to  be  shipped. 
The  demand  Ib  very  firm  and  will  remain  so 
for  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Thompson  Seedless  and  Early  Malagas  are 
moving  at  considerably  higher  prices  than 
last  season.  The  present  market  will  be 
somewhat  lower  under  Increased  offerings, 
but  shipments  are  well  regulated  and  If  the 
stock  arrives  in  good  condition,  there  is  no 
question  but  what  the  entire  crop  can  be 
moved  to  good  advantage. 

Averages  for  the  week: 

NEW  YORK — Bartlett  Pears.  $3.03;  Mala- 
ga Grapes.  $4.02;  Thompson  Seedless.  $3.37; 
St.  John  Peaches,  99c:  Hales.  70c;  Crawford. 
$1.36;  Tuscan.  $2.71;  Wickson  Plums,  $2.30; 
Tragedy,  $1.84;  Burbank.  $1.78:  Duane. 
$1.67;  American  Blue,  $1.74;  Climax  Plums. 
$1.61;  Gaviota.  $2.26;  Santa  Rosa,  $1.86: 
Diamond,  $2.04. 

BOSTON — Bartlett  Pears.  $3.88;  Malaga 
Grapes,  $3.80;  Thompson  Seedless.  $2.62; 
Decker  Peaches,  $1.75;  Hales,  91c;  St.  John's. 
$1.15:  Wickson  Plums.  $2.98;  Tragedy.  $2.18; 
Diamond.  $1.96;  Burbank,  $1.93;  California 
Blue,  $1.96;  Climax.  $1.61;  Gaviota,  $3.16: 
Maynard,  $1.35;  Santa  Rosa,  $2.57. 

CHICAGO — Bartlett  Pears,  $3.64;  Malaga 
Grapes,  $3.16;  Thompson  Seedless,  $2.51: 
Crawford  Peaches.  $1.56:  St.  John's.  $1.83: 
Diamond  Plums,  $2.11;  Tragedy.  $2.00:  Bur- 
bank,  $2.17:  Wickson,  $2.27:  Gaviota.  $2.70; 
Duane.  $1.85;  Santa  Rosa.  $2.20:  Formosa. 
$2.50. 


do.  old.  per  lb  22®  23c 

Squabs,   per  lb   486  50c 

Ducks,  young   26  ©28c 

do.  old.  per  lb  25c 

Belgian   hares  16  ©16c 

Jack  rabbits   $3.00© ::..'><> 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  shown  little  fluctuation  dunnr 
the  past  week.  It  has  been  steady  throughout 
July  and  shows  but  a  half-cent  change  in 

range  from  that  of  June. 

Th.    Fri.    Sat.    M.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  ....54%  55      55      65  %  66%  58 
Prime  firsts  53%  53%  53%  54      64  64 
Firsts  '....51%  51%  61%  51%  61%  61% 
EGGS. 

Eggs  have  shown  greater  changes  in 
prices  than  butter  during  the  week.  They 
have  steadily  advanced  in  price,  notwithstand- 
ing heavy  receipts  in  this  market  and  in  the 
eastern  markets.  The  movement  to  storage 
has  not  been  great  and  on  several  days  mure 
eggs  were  taken  out  of  storage  than  were  put 
in.  The  amount  on  hand  in  the  ice  houses  is 
almost  identical  with  that  of  a  year  ago  at 
this  time,  although  the  prices  at  which  eggs 
went  Into  storage  this  year  were  considerably 
above  the  figures  of  a  year  ago. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  51%  52%  62%  63      54  %  55 

Firsts   49%  48%  48%  49      62  62 

Ex.  pullets  44      44      44      45      46  %  48% 
CHEESE. 

California  cheese  «howed  considerable 
strength  this  week  under  fair  demand.  The 
Oregon  product  was  weaker,  although  quo- 
tations remain   unchanged.     California  flats 

were  in  special  demand. 

Fancy  California,  flats,  per  lb  31  %e 

do.  Firsts  '.  29c 

California  Y.  A  ,  86c 

California  Y..A   82  %d 

Oregon  Triplets   32  %c 

Monterey  cheese   23®  27c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
There  is  no  longer  a  demand  for  the  lea* 
house  apples  of  last  season  as  the  local  mar- 
ket broadens.  Gravensteins  are  not  yet  in 
prime  condition  for  home  consumption.  The 
bulk  of  the  arrivals  of  this  apple  is  now  be- 
ing shipped  away. 

Apricots  are  almost  exclusively  in  bulk  now 
and  they  sell  at  from  6%  to  6  cents  a  pound, 
about  what  the  canners  are  paying  for  them. 
Thompsons  Seedless  grapes  are  coming  in  in 
quantity,  and  sell  from  75c  to  $2  a  box.  The 
melon  market  is  weaker.  The  Honey  Dew 
melon  at  $1.50  to  $2  is  attracting  attention 
among  the  buyers,  and  this  affects  the  de- 
mand for  cantaloupes. 

Apples.  New  Red  Astrakhan,  boxes  $1.60  6  2.00 

do,    Gravensteins  $2.25 'u  :;  no 

Peaches    7  5c  ft  $1.05 

Apricots,  bulk,  lb  6%  ftiic 

Plums   $1.00  ©  1.50 

Figs   ,  76c  ft  1.00 

Grapes,  Seedless   ,  un 

Strawberries,  chest   $11.000 14.00 

Loganberries  $11 .00  ft  14.00 

Raspberries   $13.00'"  Hi  .no 

Blackberries   $  8.006' 10.00 

Currants,  chest  None 

Chcrnc-,.  Black,  bulk  None 

Cantaloupe.  Standards   $1.26  ft  2.00 

do,' Ponies  $1.006  1  25 

do.   flats   i  75  ft  OOc 

do.  Honey  Dew   $1.6062.00 

Watermelon,  lb.  l%®l'vtC 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  citrus  market  is  strong  with  fancy 
lemons  Belling  at  $8.  Valencia*  art'  no 
higher  for  the  best,  but  the  cheaper  grades 
have  disappeared  and  $4  is  the  lowest  prtoB 
quoted  for  really  good  oranges.  Grapefruit 
is  also  showing  strength  and  sells  fifty  etna) 
higher  than  last  week. 

Oranges.  Valencia   $4 .00 (;  5  2 ."> 

Lemons,  fancy   $7.004/ >>  00 

do.  choice    6.006  7  00 

do.   standard    6.006  6.00 

Lemonettes    4.006  5.00 

Grapefruit   4.00  6  i  7M 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  dried  fruit  market  continues  to  show 
great  strength  as  the  season  advances.  While 
the  dealers  declare  that  prices  are  beyond 
reason  they  continue  to  buy  and  from '  time 
to  time  to  bid  against  one  another  for  choice 
stock. 

Apples   20  6  20  !ic 

Pears   20  6  21 'jc 

Peaches   '  17%©J°c 

ApricotB    23  ft  29c 

Prunes-    13616c 

Figs,  Adriatic   14(ii"(ic 

do,  Calimyrna   166  23c 

RICK. 

The  1919  crop  will  undoubtedly  exceed  all 
early  expectations,  but  there  is  no  tendency 
to  look  toward  lower  prices.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  trade  seems  a  unit  in  predicting 
that  prices  will  mount  above  the  present 
market. 

HONEY. 

The  reports  of  extremely  hot  weather 
throughout  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  seems  to 
end  the  hope  that  honey  might  go  to  a  lower 
level.  It  is  said  that  the  bees  in  many  loca- 
tions have  Btopped  working  on  account  of  the 
heat  and  that  the  crop  wiU  not  be  nearly  so 
large  as  anticipated  a  short  time  ago. 

Water- white  orange  blossom  18c. 

White   to    water-white   sage    (subject  to 

production)   ,  18c 

Light  Amber  Mountain  (Sage-Buckwheat  i  14c 

Light  Amber  Alfalfa  11*'  13c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  displays  a  healthy  un- 
dertone, and  there  is  an  especially  strons  de- 
mand for  the  coarser  grades. 

Humboldt    60  W  112 'a c 

Mendocino   65*<5Hc 

Sacramento    404i4.rK' 

San  Joaquin   35 ft  37  %c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  going  up  and  tin; her 
prices  are  considered  certain.  Some  tan- 
neries are  forced  into  the  market  for  supplies. 

No.  1  wet  salt  kip.  15  to  30  lbs.  60c.  No. 
2,  do,  47c:  No.  1  wet  salt  calf,  trimme.l  79ct 
do.  un  trimmed,  73c:  No.  2  calf.  2  c  lb.  less. 

Wet  salted  horse  hides — No.  1  lanre. 
skinned  to  hoof.  $10  ©13;  do.  medium.  $7® 
9:  ito.  small.  SI  ft3.50:  No.  1  colts.  60c*r$l- 
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LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Anceles,  July  29.  1919. 
BETTER. 

No  change  in  quotations.  The  demand  ia 
tood  and  market  firm.  RecvipN  for  the  week, 
»88,000  lbs. 

California   extra   creamery   57c 

do,  prime   first   65c 

do.  first   1  54c 

EGOS. 

Kresh  ranch  and  nutlets  make'  slight  in- 
:rcase.  Demand  continues  rood  and  the  mar- 
ket is  firm.  Rc<-eipts  for  the  week,  1.207 
:ases. 

i*resh  ra-'ich.  extra  52e 

do,  case  count   50c 

do,  pullets   47c 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  and  friers  coming  in  freely  and  de- 
mand fair.  Friers  lower.  Hens  selling  a  little 
better  during  the  week.  ,  Ducks  in  fair  de- 
mand.   Turkeys  dull. 

Hroilers.  1  to  1'4  lbs  .27c 

Broilers,  1%  to  1%  lbs  27c 

Friers,  3  to  3  lbs  29c 

Roosters(  soft  bone),  3  lbs.,  and  up.... 32c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  16c 

Turkeys    34®  40c 

Hens    27c 

Ducks    27®  34c 

Geese   25c 

VEGETABLES. 

All  good  to  choice  stuff  in  good  demand  at 
■quotations.  Poor  and  stale  stuff  hard  to 
move.    Receipts  continue  to  be  very  good. 

Potatoes,  new,  per  cwt  $2.00®  2.25 

Onions,  New  Red,  per  cwt  $2.50@2.60 

do,  Stockton  yellows,  per  cwt. .  .$2.50®  2.60 

White  globe,  cwt  $2.75®  @ 3.00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  75c  ©1.00 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   75c@1.25 

Summer  squash,  lug   20®  30c 

Peas,  per  lb  8®  10c 

Kentucky   Wonders   3®  4c 

String  Beans,  wax  3@4c 

do.    Green   2®  3c 

Tomatoes,  lug  box   50c  @  $1.00 

Cucumbers,   local,  lug  box   15®  25c 

Lima  Beans,  local,  lb  10®  12c 

Cantaloupes,  shipped  in,  Stand.  &  Pony 

crates    50  @  75c 

do,  home-grown,  pony  crate  .  .  .50c@$1.00 

Watermelons.  100  lbs  1.00®  1.25 

Lettuce,   crate   70@90e 


Corn,  lug  box   40®  50c 

Peppers.  Bell,  lb  8®  10c 

do,  Chile,  lb   7®  8c 

Casabas,  lb  2  %  @  4c 

DRIED   CHILE  PEPPERS. 
This  market  is  reported  to  be  very  dull. 
California   12®  14c 

do,  Mexican   20®  22c 

ALFALFA. 

The  following  quotations  on  Alfalfa  Hay, 
f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles,  are  furnished  by  the 
Alfalfa  Growers  of  California,  Inc.,  525  Cen- 
tral Bldg. 

No.  1  Dairy   $26.00027.00 

Standard    Dairy   $23.00®  24.00 

Standard  Alfalfa   $21.00®  22.00 

Stock   Alfalfa   $12 .00  @  17.00 

FRUITS. 

Apricots,  peaches,  plums,  beans  and  grapes 
in  good  demand.    Berries  reported  to  be  dull, 
selling  higher.     Pears   on   the   market  and 
priced  at  5c  and  8e.    Receipts  fair. 
We  quote  from  growers: 

Apricots,   lb  ,  5  @  7c 

Peaches    4®  5c 

Strawberries — 

30  basket  crates,  fancy  $4.25®  4.50 

Poor  to  choice  •..  3.75® 4.00 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes  .  .  .  .$4.00@4.50 

Raspberries,  case  30  boxes  $3.50@4.00 

Loganberries,  case,  30  boxes  ...  .$4.25® 4.50 

Plums,  Santa  Rosa   6®  7c 

do.    Tragedy    6®  7c 

do,  Satsuma,  lb  6c 

do,  Burbank,  lb  5®  6c 

do.  Sugar,  lb  5  @  6c 

do.  Nectarines,  lb  7®  10c 

Apples,  White  and  Red  Astrakhan,  lb.  4®  5c 

Grapes,  Thompson  Seedless,  lb  5®  8c 

do,  Malaga,  lb  7®  8c 

BEANS. 

Limas  in  fair  demand  and  quoted  higher. 
Some  little  doing  also  in  other  varieties. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $9.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   6.26 

Pink,  per  cwt   6.60 

Small  white   6.25 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  f .  .$3.75® 4.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt  $2.00® 2.60 

HAY. 

Receipts  fair  and  demand  good  for  alfalfa 
and  oat  hay.  Barley  hay  dull.  Oat  hay  and 
alfalfa  hay  little  higher. 

Barley  hay,  per  ton   $18.50@21.50 

Oat  hay,   per  ton   $22.00 @25. 00 

Alfalfa,  Northern,  per  ton  $20.00@21.OO 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton  $22.00® 24.00 

9traw.  per  ton    9®  10.00 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  July  30.  1919. 

CATTLE — The  local' cattle  market  is  stron- 
ger on  limited  offerings.  Improvement  in  the 
Eastern  centers  permitted  of  a  resumption  of 
shipments  in  that  direction,  which  had  the 
effect  of  strengthening  the  market  here.  There 
'  is  an  especially  strong  demand  for  the  better 
»rades  of  beef  cattle. 
*  Grass  Steers,  No.  1,  weighing  1000 

'!i  l200  lbe  10@10%c 

Grass  Steers,  No.  1,  weighing  1200 

@1400  lbB  9%@10c 

Grass  Steers,   thin   6®  7c 

Grass  Cows  &  Heifers,  No.  1  ....8®  8%c 
Grass  Cows  &  Heifers,  2nd  qual.  6  %  @  7  Vi  c 
Grass  Cows  and  Heifers,  thin  ....  4®  5%c 
Bulls  and,  Hags,  good  4%@  6%e 

do,   fair    4®  4%c 

do,  thin   3®  3%c 

Calves,  light  weight   12%®  13c 

do,    heavy   10  @llc 

SHEEP — Mutton   sheep   are  being  offered 
more  freely   this  week,   with   a  consequent 
■  weakening  of   the  market.     Indications  are 
for  higher  prices  for  breeding  stock  in  the 
near  future. 

Lambs,  yearling  . ,   10  @  10  %  c 


do,  milk   13  @13%c. 

Sheep,  wethers    9%@  10c 

do,  ewes    7  %  @  8c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  stronger  on  reduced  sup- 
plies, and  in  sympathy  with  the  strong  East- 
ern and  northern  markets.  Under  pressure 
by  packers  and  butchers  for  supplies,  an  ad- 
vance on  all  grades  was  made  this  week,  the 
140@300-lb.  class  bringing  the  top-  price  of 
20  y2c.  The  Eastern  market  is  decidedly 
erratic,  though  the  pendulum  does  not  swing 
far  from  $33  per  cwt.  either  way  for  choice 
hogs.  Still  higher  prices  are  anticipated  be- 
fore the  middle  of  September. 
Hogs — 

Hard,   grain-fed.  100-150  lbs  20c 

do,  150-250  lbs  20%c 

do,  260-300  lbs  ,..20c 

do.  300-400  lbs  19''.c 


Los  Angeles,  July  28.  1919. 

CATTLE — Demand  is  light  and  no  change 
in  prices. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Lqs  Angeles: 
Beef,  steers,  1000@1100  lbs.  $9.00@10.50 
Prime  cows  and  heifers....  7.50(g)  8.50 
Good  cows  and  heifers   7.00@  7  50 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory,  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


FIRST-CLASS  ALL-ROUND  DAIRYMAN, 
married,  no  bad  habits,  good  hand  or  me- 
ohanical  milker,  used  to  modern  machinery, 
wants  charge  small  place,  or  would  consider 
profit-sharing  basis.  Give  particulars  first 
letter.    Box  1600,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED — ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT — 
Capable  of  managing  residential  estate  Should 
have  knowledge  of  floriculture,  horticulture, 
etc.  Experience  in  care  of  chickens,  cows,  etc. 
Must  have  experience  employing  and  manag- 
ing men  and  practical  experience  in  all  estate 
matters.  Apply  by  letter  only.  State  experi- 
ence, nationaUty,  salary  wanted  and  address. 

Box  1620,  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

~  RANCH  MANAGER— Of  executive  ability 
.and  energy,  desires  charge  of  stock  or  alfalfa 
ranch.  Experienced  with  stock  and  general 
farming;  competent  to  handle  cattle  or  hogs; 
thoroughly  posted  on  range  conditions,  feeds, 
feeding,  irringation,  dry  farming  and  dairy- 
ing. Highest  reference.  Box  1610,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


AGENTS    WANTED — SELL  AUTOMOBILE 

Tires  and  Tubes  on  liberal  commission.  Ad- 
dress  Arnott  &  Co..  Dept.  11,  Los  Angeles. 

MADE  OF  RRDWOOD7^awiey's~Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  drcu- 
lar.     G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa,  California. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWETT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
cats. 


CO-OPERATION  (not  operated  for  profit) 
reduces  living  expenses.  Particulars  and  cata- 
logue from  Co-operative  League,  Commercial 
street,  San  Francisco. 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Townsend  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


BEES  FOB  SALE — Golden  Italians  In  pat- 
ent hives.    John  G.  Mee,  St.  Helena,  Cal. 


WANTED — A  tenant  for  dairy  ranch,  milk- 
ing 20  cows,  20  acres  in  alfalfa.  20  acres  in 
fruit  trees,  all  under  Irrigation,  silo,  good 
barn,  good  house,  long  lease,  liberal  terms. 
References  required.    Address,  Jones  Ic  Sons. 

R.  F.  P..  No  1,  Box  33,  Perkins,  Calif.  

REMANUFACTUBED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  Iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
haum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Fransisco. 

FOR  SALE — Ventura  Bean  Thresher,  Junior 
No.  2.  Equipped  with  ten-horse-power  gas 
engine.  New  last  season.  Used  only  very 
short  time.  Best  of  condition.  One  thousand 
dollars  takes  It.  Phillips  Sc  Johnson,  Box  93, 
Mendota.  Calif.  

'  ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe  Works, 
304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 
159-ACRE  CENTRAL  WEST  FARM 
$7800,  ONE  OF  THE  BEST 

Producers  In  the  county,  near  depot:  short 
drive  city  of  25,000.  100  acres  record  crop 
tillage,  50-head  woven- wire  fenced  pasture, 
wood  and  timber  to  nearly  pay  for  farm;  va- 
riety fruit.  Good  8-room  bouse,  3  barns, 
granary.  2  corn  houses.  Aged  owner  made 
money  here,  retiring,  names  low  quick  sale 
price  $7900,  easy  terms.  Details,  p.  89  Cata- 
log Bargains  19  States,  copy  free.  STROUT 
FARM  AGENCY.  831AF,  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.. 
Kansas  City.  , 

PBICE~$ioToOO^:i4  acres  Napa  River  bot- 
tom  land  1%  miles  north  St.  Helena:  0- 
room  house,  barn,  out  buildings;  orchard, 
15  a.  corn.  AU  farm  implements,  horse,  cow, 
hogs,  chickens,  engine  and  pump  included. 
R.  1,  Box  37.  St.  Helena.  Napa  Co.,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — My  Equity  of  $3700  in  40 
acres  alfalfa  land.  5  miles  from  Manteca. 
Address  Wm.  Robertson,  869  Fulton  St.,  San 

Francisco.  

"""WANTED  TO  EXCHANGE — Improved  ranch 
In  Tulare  county  for  stock  ranch  in  northern 
California.  Address  154  So.  C  St.,  Tulare, 
Cal. 


Canners   '   5.00®  5.50 

HOGS — But  few  coming  into  this  market, 
but  demand  Is  good.    Prices  show  an  advance 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g  275®  360  lbs.  $16.00®  17.00 
Heavy  agerag-g  225®  275  lbs.     18.00®  18.50 

Light    19.50®  20.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40 
per  cent. 

SHEEP — Prices  unchanged.  Market  is  firm 
and  steady. 

Prime  wethers  $  8.50®  9.50 

Prime  ewes   8.00®  8.50 

Yearlings    8.50®  9.50 

Lambs  12.50@13.50 

PORTLAND  LIVE  STOCK. 

Portland,  Ore.,  July  29.  1919. 

CATTLE — Firm;  receipts,  83. 

Steers,  beBt,  $10®  12.00;  good  to  choice. 
$9.00® 9.50;  medium  to  good,  $8.50® 9.00;  I 
fair  to  good,  $7.75® 8.25;  common  to  fair,  ' 
$7.00®  7.50;  good  to  choice  cows  and  heifers, 
$8.00® 9.00;  medium  to  good,  $7.00® 7.25; 
fair  to  medium.  $4.50® 5.50;  canners,  $3.00® 
4.00;  bulls.  $5.00@7.50;  calves,  $9.00® 
15.00. 


HOGS — Steady;  receipts,  40. 

Prime  mixed,  $22.25®  23.00;  medium 
$21.00@21.75;  rough  heavies,  $20.25@21- 
plgs.  $19®  20. 

SHEEP — Weak:  no  receipts. 

Prime  lambs,  $11.50®  12.50;  fair  to  medium 
$9.00@10.00;  yearlings,  $6@8.50;  wethers 
$7® 7.50;  ewes,  $6® 7.50. 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers,  No.  1   14%  @  16c 

Steers,  2nd  quality   14  @14V'.c 

Cows  and  Heifers   12  @14c" 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc  20  @25c 

Lambs,  Suckling   23  @26c 

do.  Yearling    20c 

Sheep,  Wethers   17  @19c 

do.  Ewes   14  @15e 

Hogs   28  @30c 

PELTS. 

Long  wool,  9  to  12  months'  growth.  $2.50 
up;  medium,  6  to  9  months.  $1.50@2.50; 
short,  3  to  6  months,  80c@$1.50;  shearing 
good,  1  to  3  months,  25®  75c;  do.  shaved  or 
damaged.  20c:  lambs,  large  long  wool.  $1  .26 
up;  lambs,  small,  25c @$1;  milk  lambs,  5<w 
25c. 


Cover  Crops 

Melilotus  Indica 
Common  Vetch  facia  sativa) 
Canada  Field  Peas 

Our  stocks  of  these  are  of  the  best  quality  ob- 
tainable. Our  Melilotus  is  thoroughly  scarified,  in- 
suring high  germination. 

Engage  your  requirements  of  the  above  now. 
Write  for  prices. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

Valley  Seed  Company 


1309-1315  Front  Street, 


Sacramento,  Cal. 


Monro 
Perfect  Silo 

Ends  your  silo  troubles.  Stays  round. 
Stays  tight  —  wet  or  dry.  Easy  to 
build.  Absolutely  smooth  inside.  No 
hoops  or  bolts  to  need  adjusting  or 
rust  away.  No  upkeep  cost.  Easy  to 
take  apart  and  remove.  Quickly  and 
cheaply  enlarged  or  reduced. 

Write  for  booklet  B 

THE  LEWIS  CO. 

Dept.  "C" 
1st  Nat.  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Jose,  Cal 

LIVE  DEALERS  WANTED. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Glres  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  HAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

al  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 
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C( 
year,  or  even  six  months,  and  you  would  have  a  collision  that 
would  tear  it  to  pieces. 
Just  because  you  can't  notice  the  injury  day  by  day  is  no  sign  it  is 
not  taking  place. 

Prevent  the  effects  of  the  bumps  from  reaching  the  vital  parts  of  your 
Ford  Car  or  Ford  One  Ton  Truck  and  you  will  find  a  saving  of  more 
than  one-third  in  the  up-keep  and  tire  expense.  You  also  will  find  that 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  has  been  added  to  its  life  and  resale  value. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  afford  this  protection  for  every  Ford.  They  absorb  the 
"little  collisions"  before  they  get  a  chance  to  do  their  damage. 

Hasslers  are  proving  their  worth  on  more  than  a  million  Ford  Cars  today.  Look 
and  you  w  ill  see  that  one  in  every  three  Fords  is  now  equipped  with  the  Patented 
Hassler  Shock  Absorber.  And  while  the  saving  is  remarkable,  yet  a  large  percentage 
of  Hassler  owners  purchased  them  because  of  their  easy  riding  qualities.  Any  Hassler 
owner  will  tell  you  that  the  additional  comfort  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  cost  of 
Hasslers. 

We  might  also  mention  that  gasoline  mileage  is  increased;  that  steering  is  made 
easier,  adding  to  the  safety  of  the  car;  and  that  greater  speed  is  made  possible,  giv- 
ing more  practical  value  to  the  car. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  can  be  applied  in  a  few  minutes.  They  do  not  require 
marring  of  the  Ford.  There  are  two  types;  one  for  the  Ford  Passenger  Car  and 
another  for  the  Ford  One-Ton  Truck. 

10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Find  out  for  yourself  what  Hasslers  mean.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  risk  your 
money.  The  Hassler  dealer  in  your  vicinity  will  put  them  on — let  you  use 
them  for  ten  days— and  if  you  are  not  pleased  they  will  be  taken  off  and 
your  money  refunded  in  full.  Write  for  descriptive  folder— name  of  the 
nearest  dealer  and  trial  order  blank. 

The  Hassler  Guarantee:    "Absolute  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back" 

ROBERT  H.  HASSLER,  Inc.,        1194  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Canadian  Factory:    Hamilton,  Ontario 
A  Standardized  Quality  Product— Worth  the  Price 
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rHE  conical  springs  set  at  the  angle  shown  prevent  sideswav 
and  allow  for  the  most  resilient  downward  action.  The  springs 
compress  on  either  upward  or  downward  movements — do  not  stretch 
out  of  shape—  do  not  allow  up-throw.  Hasslers  last  as  long  as  the 
Ford  and  make  it  last. 


HASSLERS 
DOUBLE  or  TWINS" 
forihe  Ford  One  TonTruck 
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Superior  New  Drought- Resistant  Barley. 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Professor  G.  W.  Hendry,  University  Farm,  Davis. 
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ilARIOUT  BARLEY 
has  been  grown  in 
the  Sahara  Desert 
of  northern  Africa 
since  Roman  times, 
and  has  thrived  and  produced 
well  in  the  dry,  arid  climate  of 
that  region.  It  was  introduced 
into  California  in  1904  through 
the  State  Experiment  Station, 
and  has  been  under  continuous 
observation  since  that  time.  In 
1912  seed  was  given  to  B.  C. 
French,  near  Davis,  for  a  test 
under  ranch  conditions,  and  in 
this  it  was  at  once  successful 
and  sustained  its  previous  rec- 
ord at  the  University  Farm  by 
yielding  several  sacks  per  acre 
in  excess  of  common  barley. 
The  following  year  Mr.  Theo. 
Oeste,  an  extensive  Yolo  County 
barley  grower,  tried  it,  and  has 
continued  to  grow  it  in  increas- 
ingly large  quantities  to  the 
present  time.  By  degrees  other 
Yolo  County  ranchers  have 
adopted  it,  and  all  have  spoken 
strongly  in  its  praise.  To  date 
it  has  excited  more  interest 
among  local  growers  than  any 
other  cereal  previously  intro- 
duced by  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  each  year  is  becoming 
more  firmly  established  in  the 
opinion  of  all  as  a  valuable  and 
important  addition  to  the  pro- 
ductive resources  of  the  county. 
In  1917  there  were  about  300 
acres  of  Mariout  in  California; 
in  1918  there  were  700;  in  1919, 
3,000  acres  and  the  forecast  for 
1920  is  10,000  acres.  Yolo 
County  is  the  center  for  its  pro- 
duction and  all  of  it  is  grown 
within  a  radius  of  20  miles. 

It  has  shown  the  greatest 
advantage  over  common  barley 
in  dry  years  when  it  has  yielded 
5  to  15  sacks  more  per  acre.  In 
the  dry  spring  season  of  1919, 
for  example,  it  yielded  39.5  sacks 
per  acre  at  the  University  Farm, 
compared  to  19.0  sacks  per  acre 
for  the  common  variety  under 
similar  conditions.  In  a  test  at 
the  U.  S.  Plant  Introduction 
Garden  this  season  (1919)  Mari- 
out yielded  29.3  sacks  per  acre 
as  compared  to  18.5  sacks  per  acre  for  common  barley. 

Mariout  Best  for  Spring  Tlanting. 

Mariout  may  be  spring  sown  (February  and  March)  with  much  better 
prospects  for  success  than  common  barley.  On  the  flood  lands  of  the  Yolo 
Basin  it  has  been  planted  as  late  as  April  20th,  and  ripened  80  days  later, 
yielding  far  in  excess  of  common  barley. 

An  instance  illustrating  its  peculiar  adaptation  to  spring  planting 
occurred  on  the  higher  lands  of  Yolo  County  in  1919,  where  as  a  result  of 
deficient  spring  rains,  spring  planted  Mariout  produced  well,  when  the 
common  variety  handled  in  the  same  way  failed  entirely.  Some  of  these 
fields  of  Mariout  planted  in  March  received  no  rain  whatever  subsequent  to 


COMMON  BARLEA  has  been  grown  in  California  since  the  days  of  the 
Spanish  Mission.*),  and  but  little  thought  given  to  the  question  as  to  whether 
It  was  the  best  variety  to  grow.  After  nine  years  of  critical  experiments 
at  and  near  the  University  Farm,  Davis,  California,  it  has  been  definitely 
concluded  that  the  variety  "Mariout"  is  a  more  productive  and  remunerative 
variety  than  common  barley  in  the  interior  districts  of  California  and  that  it 
regularly  outyields  common  barley  by  5  to  15  sacks  per  acre  on  dry  soils  and 
in  dry  years.    It  can  be  harvested  two  weeks  earlier  than  common  barley. 


MARIOTJT   AND    COMMON  BARLEY. 
The  "ranchilla"  shown  between  ends  of  dotted  lines  is  bristly  in  Mariout,  the  drought- 
resistant   barley,   which   has   been   grown   in   Yolo   county   many   years.     This  variety 
produces  shorter  straw  than  the  common  barley,  but  stools  more  and  produces  thicker, 
stouter  heads,  which  do  not  shatter  so  badly  in  the  north  winds. 


planting  and  yielded  10  to  15 
sacks  of  grain  per  acre.  In 
many  of  the  Mariout  fields,  a 
sprinkling  stand  of  common 
barley  appeared  simultaneously 
with  the  Mariout,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  severe  drought, 
only  the  Mariout  produced  seed. 

A  signal  instance  illustrating 
the  special  suitability  of  Mari- 
out for  spring  sowing  occurred 
in  1912.  In  that  year  the  total 
seasonal  rainfall  amounted  to 
only  9.46  inches  and  it  was  the 
most  severe  drought  recorded 
in  recent  years.  In  a  test  of 
Mariout  and  common  barley  that 
year,  in  which  the  two  varieties 
were  sown  February  2nd,  under 
strictly  comparable  conditions, 
Mariout  yielded  47.57  sacks  per 
acre  and  common  barley  20.7 
sacks  per  acre. 

In  a  series  of  fall  planting 
tests  at  the  University  Farm  ex- 
tending over  nine  years,  Mari- 
out has  averaged  4  sacks  per 
acre  above  common  barley.  At 
the  U.  S-  D.  A.  dry  farm,  field 
station  at  Moro,  Oregon,  with 
extremely  low  average  annual 
rainfall  of  11.6  inches;  Mariout 
in  competition  with  28  other 
barleys,  has  maintained  the 
highest  average  yield  during  an 
eight-year  test;  has  outyielded 
the  common  barley  in  seven  out 
of  eight  years  that  it  has  been 
grown;  and  has,  on  an  average, 
produced  five  sacks  per  acre 
more  than  common  barley. 

Mariout  Needs  Less  Bain. 

Not  the  least  merit  of  Mari- 
out is  its  more  economical  use 
of  soil  moisture.  An  exact  se- 
ries of  tests  at  Davis  in  1919 
showed  that  Mariout  stubble 
land  contained  IY3,  inches  more 
of  rain  in  the  "surface  three 
feet"  than  an  adjacent  piece  of 
common  barley  stubble.  Based 
upon  the  moisture  content  of  an 
intervening  fallow  strip,  Mari- 
out used  1.68  inches  of  soil  mois- 
ture to  complete  its  growth,  and 
common  barley  used  2.96  inches. 
This  wide  difference  in  mois- 
ture draft  must  be  accounted 
the  most  significant  reason  for  the  well-known  drought  resistance  of  the 
variety,  and  may  well  account  for  the  greater  success  of  the  variety  on  dry 
soils  and  in  dry  seasons. 

Mariont  Whips  Out  Less  Than  Common  Barley. 

Heavy  losses  are  annually  sustained  by  barley  growers  through  the 
whipping  out  and  shattering  of  the  ripe  grain  during  strong  north  winds. 
Fully  25  per  cent  of  the  barley  crop  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  was  lost  in 
this  way  on  May  30,  31,  and  June  1,  19J9.  It  has  been  observed  by  Yolo 
County  farmers  that  Mariout  suffers  less  wind  damage  than  common  barley. 
Mariout  also  ripens  about  two  weeks  in  advance  of  common  barley,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  those  lands  subject  to  overflow  during  harvest  season. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A  CASE  OF  COW-BVOYAKCY! 

Some  of  us  who  delight  to  pass  the  late  afternoon 
(after  the  amended  clock  has  set  us  free  from  an 
eight-hour  day)  in  the  cool,  dim  silence  of  the 
movie-palaces,  so  promotive  of  restful,  recreative 
meditation — have  doubtless  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  cow-boys  live  no  longer  except  as  they 
meet  the  demand  for  film-heroes.  And  this  con- 
viction is  deepened  by  what  we  read  in  the  daily 
paper  about  up-to-date  range  operations  to  such 
an  extent  that  in  our  mind's  eye  we  see  the 
sportive  steers  pursued  by  an  aeroplane,  branded 
by  dropping  the  range-owners  private  bomb,  or, 
later  in  their  careers,  roped  from  above,  swiftly 
carried  aloft  to  the  knives  of  aerial  butchers 
alighting  on  them  from  parachutes,  who  scatter 
their  surplus  contents  over  the  landscape  while  the 
precious  parts  neatly  fall  upon  trains  of  trucks 
which  are  pursuing  their  ways  along  concrete  high- 
ways, scheduled  to  deliver  carcasses  still  warm 
upon  the  blocks  of  metropolitan  distributors !  With 
such  a  dream,  which  the  silent  darkness  of  the  late 
afternoon  is  fitted  to  create  in  the  mind,  the  cow- 
boy of  the  past  becomes,  of  course,  only  a  prop- 
erty of  the  film-makers!  And  this  conception  of 
the  apotheosis  of  the  cow-boy  is  heightened  also 
by  what  we  read  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury donning  the  idealized  cow-boy  garb  and  riding 
with  Douglas  Fairbanks  through  the  cactus-pylons 
into  the  cow-boy's  paradise!  They  are  really  fine, 
these  late  afternoon  dreams  in  cool,  filmy  silence! 
What  less  than  Providence  has  given  us  this  to  fill 
the  vacant  cock- tail  hour!  How  grandly  comes 
this  restful,  recreative,  stimulative  silence  of  the 
movies  to  make  good  to  mankind  the  clink  and 
sparkle,  amid  bedimmed,  herbaceous  fragrance,  of 
which  prohibitive  legislation  has  robbed  the  race! 

EMERGENCY  SHATTERS  THE  DREAM. 

But  the  dream  breaks!  Out  upon  the  silent 
shadows  of  the  film  of  moving  affairs  comes  this 
placard: 

LIVERMORE,  July  28.— The  old-time  cowboy  is 
not  a  thing  of  the  past,  according  to  J.  J.  Moy  and 
Rod  Fallon,  two  veterans  of  the  range,  who  have 
just  returned  from  a  ranch  in  the  Berryessa  Valley, 
where  they  roped  and  branded  1,000  head  of  cattle 
in  three  days.  Last  week  a  hurry  call  came  from 
the  San  Francisco  Feeder  Company  for  four  cow- 
boys to  rope  cattle  which  had  just  been  received 
from  Arizona.  Most  of  the  Rodeo  cow-boys  were 
away  fighting  fire  in  the  Lone  Tree  country,  so  Moy 
and  Fallon  responded  alone. 

How  keenly  this  announcement  awakens  us  to 
the  fact  that  handling  live  stock  is  really  a  thing  of 
men  and  not  of  mechanism.  And  how  suggestive  it 
is  of  the  fact  that  the  future  development  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  all  the  fullness  of  which  it  is  capable, 
depends  upon  the  owners  of  lands  and  capital  who 
will  employ  them  both  in  the  extension  of  our  live 
stock  products.  And  it  is  particularly  significant  of 
the  fact  that  our  great  areas  for  fruit  and  field 
cropping  are  adjacent  nearly  everywhere  to  even 
greater  areas  which  should  be  populated  with  ani- 
mals to  their  full  capacity  for  their  safe  support. 
South  of  the  Livermore  valley,  with  its  wide  plains 


for  grains,  forage  and  field  vegetables  and  its  wide 
mesas  for  fruits,  and  east  of  the  greater  Santa  Clara 
valley,  with  its  already  realized  multitude  of  mil- 
lions from  orchard,  vineyard  and  field  products,  lies 
the  Berryessa  valley  and  its  environment  of  hill 
country  running  eastward  to  the  San  Joaquin,  and 
southward  to  infinity  in  capacity  for  range  produc- 
tion. Into,  this  grazing  region,  as  the  above  an- 
nouncement indicates,  there  come  a  thousand  cattle 
to  be  branded  in  three  days  and  set  free  upon  the 
range.  It  is,  of  course,  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket- 
capacity  of  the  region,  but  it  splashes  out  two  things 
at  least  One  is  the  fact  that  California  will  In- 
crease her  grazing  stock  until  her  grass  is  turned 
to  wealth  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  State.  Another 
very  significant  thing  is  that  we  still  have  skilled 
men  in  California  who  will  meet  an  emergency  by 
no  six  or  eight-hour  schedule,  but  will  work  as 
long  as  they  can  see  or  stand  to  achieve  what  the 
industry,  in  which  they  are  skillful,  requires.  Such 
men  as  Moy  and  Fallon  should  be  honored— they 
strike  nothing  but  the  trail  which  leads  to  wbat  the 
business  requires  of  them!  Some  poet  should  write 
of  the  ride  of  Moy  and  Fallon  from  Livermore  to 
Berryessa!  There  have  been  great  rides  in  history 
and  great  events  have  hinged  upon  them,  but  prob- 
ably, in  relation  to  their  truth  to  the  interests  in- 
volved, none  was  greater  than  theirs.  It  is  true: 
"the  cow-boy  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past." 

THE  DUTY  OF  CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN. 

Out  from  such  a  stirring  incident  comes  a  train 
of  suggestions — timely  and  significant  in  our  live 
stock  development.  First  of  all,  perhaps,  the  very 
existence  of  it  depends  upon  men  loyal  to  their  em- 
ployer's interests  and  handy  with  a  horse  and  all 
the  paraphernalia  of  the  range,  the  rodeo  and  the 
corral.  It  is  a  business  which  utterly  refuses  to 
be  bossed  by  the  clock.  If  a  young  man  will  meet 
its  requirements,  it  gives  him  about  the  best  chance 
in  the  world  for  getting  on.  If  he  lives  right  and 
rides  well  for  another,  he  will  ere  long  have  others 
riding  for  him  and  (as  we  learn  from  the  movies) 
has  the  best  chance  of  the  whole  country  to  have 
the  lovely  country  school-maam  riding  with  him. 
The  cow-boy  who  is  true  to  his  manhood  and  to  his 
job  is  a  noble  fellow.  California,  with  her  adapta- 
tion to  producing  types,  can  give  the  country  the 
best  type  of  cow-boy,  and  California  is  on  that  trail 
right  now.  Young  men  of  our  congregation  think 
it  over  and  see  if  that  is  not  what  California  has 
bunched  up  for  you! 

But  to  prepare  for  the  coming  generation  of  live- 
stock men  those  who  now  own  the  cattle  and  own 
or  lease  the  lands  have  a  very  important  duty  to 
perform.  It  would  be  very  easy  to  stock  up  our 
ranges  and  go  broke  or  be  in  slavery,  unless  it  is 
done  right  on  the  financial  and  commercial  sides — 
therefore  it  is  up  to  the  present  generation  to  go 
to  the  economical  bottom  of  the  business  and  build 
it  up  on  a  fair-play  basis.  A  good  start  has  been 
made  in  that  line  by  the  organization  of  our  cattle- 
men's and  other  associations  in  animal  industry, 
but  we  have  not  yet  gone  deep  enough  into  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  principles  for  a  good  founda- 
tion, nor  far  enough  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
all  who  have  put  time,  money  and  land  into  live 
stock  production — both  in  small  ways  and  large. 
If  the  business  attempts  to  build  itself  autocrati- 
cally it  will  soon  be  sawing  wood  in  Holland!  If 
it  attempts  to  build  up  radically  it  will  flatten  out 
like  the  Bolshevikes!  What  it  needs  is  a  sound 
democracy  representative  of  every  man  and  woman 
who  owns  an  animal  and  respects  himself  for  hav- 
ing earned  the  right  to  own  it,  and  to  secure  a  fit 
share  of  the  rewards  rendered  by  the  increase  and 
the  products  thereof.  Every  animal  owner  in  Cali- 
fornia should  be  associated  with  some  other  owner 
to  this  end.  Any  man  who  cannot  do  more  for  this 
great  State  business  and  his  own,  than  to  put  in 
his  time  envying  the  trusts  and  denouncing  the 
demagogues  without  doing  a  thing  to  save  the  in- 
dustry from  both  of  them,  is  really  not  fit  to  own 
and  determine  the  future  of  a  jackass. 

WHAT  SHOULD  CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN 
DO? 

We  do  not  know  just  what  should  be  done  for 
our  great  live  stock  industry.  In  this  respect  we 
differ  from  the  trust-advocates  and  the  government- 
ownership  advocates,  for  both  of  them  are  trying 


to  make  you  believe  that  they  know  exactly  what 
should  be  done.  We  do  know,  however,  that  above 
and  beyond  what  all  the  factions  are  now  doing  by 
shouting  themselves  hoarse  over  their  cures  for 
the  high  cost  of  living,  they  are  all  doing  politics 
and  what  the  producers  need  is  to  see  into  and 
under  their  game  and  decide  what  really  needs  to 
be  done  to  insure  the  stock  owners  a  fair  reward 
for  their  labor  and  investments  and  to  furnish  the 
consumer  food  at  fair  cost  of  production  and  han- 
dling. We  do  not  know  how  to  do  that,  but  we  be- ft 
lieve  the  producers  can  find  it  out  if  they  go  about 
it  in  the  right  way,  and  that  is  by  the  force  and 
insight  of  associated  wisdom. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  believe  that  the  hulla- 
baloo which  is  now  assailing  the  ears  of  the  whole 
country  from  Washington  is  a  twin  product  of  pol- 
itics  and   profiteering.     If   they    were  squarely 
arraigned  against  each  other  it  would  not  be  sal 
bad  as  it  now  is,  because  politics  vies  with  base- 
ball as  a  Great  American  game,  while  profiteering 
is  a  kind  of  European  autocracy — even  though  itl 
be  pretty  well  acclimated  in  this  country.  The 
trouble  arises  from  the  fact  that  so  many  are  doing 
profiteering  to  buy  politics,  and  so  many  are  doing  ' 
politics  to  sell  to  profiteers.    That  is  the  reason 
why  those  who  honestly  desire  pure  politics  and 
fair  profits  have  to  get  together  and  see  if  they  can 
demonstrate  what  is  pure  and  fair — if  there  isfl 
any  such  thing  in  the  heart  of  a  man. 

TWO  SIDES  OF  A  HIDE. 

What  can  any  man  all  by  himself  make  out  oM 
these  announcements  in  the  way  of  determining 
the  facts  he  needs  to  know,  viz.: 

WASHINGTON,  July  28.  Ability  of  the  "big  five* 
packers — Swift,  Armour,  Morris,  Cudahy  and  Wil- , 
son — to  determine  from  day  to  day  the  general 
level  of  live  stock  prices  was  declared  incontro- 
vertible in  the  third  section  of  the  Federal  trade 
commission's  report  on  the  industry  made  public 
tonight.  The  "big  five"  have  an  interest  in  twenty-* 
eight  of  the  fifty  principal  market  yards  of  the 
country  and  a  total  voting  stock  in  twenty-two 
others.  It  was  said  they  buy  most  of  the  live  stock 
sold  at  these  yards.  "They  discriminate  against 
and  put  at  great  disadvantage  independent  buyers 
who  are  their  competitors,''  the  report  said.  "They 
manipulate  on  occasions  the  live  stock  market  in 
such  a  way  as  to  cause  extreme  and  unwarranted 
fluctuations  in  the  daily  prices  paid  for  live  stock. 
They  have  eliminated  many  competitors  and  pre- 
vented new  ones  from  coming  in.  They  have  re* 
stricted  the  meat  supply  of  the  Nation  by  manipu- 
lating the  daily  live  stock  prices,  thus  discouraging 
the  producers  of  live  stock. 

And  then  this: 

WASHINGTON,  August  4 — In  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  today,  "the  packers  are  not  to  blame  for  the 
high  cost  of  living,"  Senator  Sherman  asserted. 
"They  only  made  1.6  per  cent  profit  on  all  their 
business,"  he  said.  Senator  Smoot  urged  the  Amer- 
ican people  "not  to  lose  their  heads  over  this 
thing.  If  any  members  of  Congress  wants  to  know 
where  to  begin,"  he  said,  "let  him  begin  with  the 
retailer.  The  whole  system  of  distribution  is 
wrong  and  too  costly.  As  long  as  retailers  agree 
on  prices,  I  doubt  whether  local  action  against  in- 
dividual offenders  will  be  sufficient." 

HOW  WASHINGTON  WILL  PULL  IT  OFF. 

What  can  the  isolated  man  make  of  these  two 
declarations,  or  what  can  he  do  about  it  if  he  thinks 
he  can  see  through  it?  The  leaders  at  Washington 
go  at  it  by  appointing  investgators,  but  their  inves- 
tigating committees  or  commissions  are  made  of 
three  incredients,  viz.:  one  part  serviceable  politi- 
cians, one  part  professional  experts,  one  part  rep- 
resentatives of  federated  labor.  All  farmers  are 
excluded  just  as  all  packers  are  excluded,  because 
they  are  held  to  be  "interested  parties."  And  the 
report  will  deal  a  straight  slap  at  the  packers  and 
a  side-swipe  at  the  farmers  in  the  recommendation 
that  the  packers  shall  be  "regulated''  and  the 
farmers  shall  have  a  selling  priced  fixed— without 
regard  to  the  fact  that  labor  is  allowed  to  strike 
until  wages  are  raised  to  an  equivalent  to  the  new 
cost  of  living,  while  prices  to  producers  are  fixed 
so  as  to  bring  the  cost  of  living  down  to  the  old 
rate  of  wages! 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  up  to  California  live 
stock  men  to  help  clear  the  way  of  all  such  eco- 
nomic snags  which  politics  and  profiteering  are 
now  setting  up  for  popular  delusion.  By  effectrre 
organization  they  can  take  part  in  the  movement 
to  secure  proper  agricultural  representation  in  all 
governmental  dealing  with  agricultural  interest* 
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A  REGULAR  SALARIED  POSITION. 

Here  is  work  you  will  like — a  free,  independent  life 
In  the  open  air,  attending  to  our  renewals  and  securing 
new  subscriptions.  Pays  well,  too— straight  salary, 
with  unlimited  opportunities  for  advancement.  No  In- 
vestment necessary  except  that  you  must  have  an 
automobile. 

If  you  think  that,  with  proper  training,  you  could 
make  good,  write  us  a  little  about  your  qualifications 
and  experience,  and  we  will  send  you  fuU  particulars 
of  what  may  prove  your  opportunity  to  connect  up 
with  Great  Success.    Better  investigate,  anyway. 


and  thus  safeguard '  the  wonderful  development 
which  is  coming  to  California  live  stock  industries. 

HOW  OHIO  WOULD  CHEAPEN  CATTLE! 

But  perhaps  we  are  taking  this  matter  too  seri- 
ously. Certainly  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio  thinks  it 
could  be  very  easy  to  solve  the  problem.  He  is 
credited  with  this  recipe: 

CINCINNATI,  Aug.  2 — "The  whole  structure  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  can  be  made  to  collapse  quickly 
by  knocking  out  the  main  props,"  Governor  James 
M.  Cox  of  Ohio,  here  tonight  said:  "The  main  prop 
is  the  present  high  price  of  wheat  fixed  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  $2-26  a  bushel.  Knock  out  the  prop  and 
the  structure  will  tumble.  Reduce  the  high  artificial 
price  of  wheat  approximately  to  the  level  held  by 
wheat  before  the  war.  The  government  can  make  up 
to  the  farmers  the  difference  between  the  guaranteed 
price  of  $2.26  a  bushel  and  the  new  price.  Reduc- 
ing the  price  of  wheat  will  cause  a  quick  drop  in 
other  food  prices,  in  my  opinion.  Corn  will  move 
in  sympathy,  as  usual,  so  that  with  a  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  feed,  there  should  be  a  prompt  decline 
in  the  price  of  beef-producting  cattle.  Lower  cattle 
prices  mean  lower  prices  for  meats,  of  course,  and 
also  for  hides,  which,  in  turn,  will  influence  lower 
prices  for  shoes." 

We  hope  it  would  also  reduce  the  price  of  hats 
for  a  head  which  created  that  idea  ought  to  have 
a  larger  one  immediately.  Governor  Cox  does  not 
seem  to  know  that  the  government  price  of  wheat 
is  too  low,  not  too  high,  in  relation  to  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  what  a  wreck  it  would  make  of  the 
country  to  make  fiat  prices  like  those  of  1914! 
Lloyd  George  said  the  other  day  before  the  agri- 
cultural committee  of  the  House  of  Commons:  "No 
one  can  imagine  prices  are  going  down  much  in 
the  next  year  or  two.  T*he  shortage  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  foodstuffs  is  too  world-wide  to  permit  a 
reduction."  But  Governor  Cox  innocently  thinks 
that  it  would  be  all  right  to  drop  the  price  of  corn 
and  meat  and  hides.  He  forgets  that  the  meat  and 
hides  have  been  growing  two  or  three  years  upon 
corn  and  other  feeds  at  war  prices  and  have  been 
cared  for  at  war-time  wages,  etc,  and  that  it 
would  be  confiscation  and  ruin  to  farmers  and  all 
their  creditors,  too,  if  it  could  be  done — which  it 
could  not.  It  is,  however,  a  fair  sample  of  the 
"statesman's"  solutions  for  agricultural  problems! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  and  Addreiw. 


Leaf-Glands  Not  Dangerous. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  four  leaves  taken 
from  four  cherry  trees.  Two  of  the  trees  will  be 
two  years  old  next  spring,  and  two  one  year  old 
next  spring.  Every  leaf  on  the  trees  is  infected 
with  the  little  growth  which  you  see  on  the  stem. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  they  are  and  to  what  extent 
they  will  damage  the  trees?— H.  S.  W.,  Menlo  Park. 

They  are  the  natural  excrescences  on  the  leaf 
stems,  which  are  often  called  "leaf-glands."  They 
are  just  as  much  a  part  of  a  cherry  tree  as  the 
prickles  on  the  leaf  stem  are  parts  of  the  rose 
bush.  Why  they  are  there  and  what  they  do  we 
do  not  know. 

How  Do  Spiders  Do  It? 

To  the  Editor:  There  have  been  more  spider's 
webs  this  year  than  I  ever  saw  before.  Where  do 
the  spiders  get  the  web  and  how  do  they  spin  it 
su  rast  and  such  strong  webs? — Reader,  Orland. 

The  spider  carries  the  viscous  liquid  out  of  which 
the  web  is  formed  in  an  inside  pocket.  As  this 
liquid  comes  out  into  contact  with  the  air,  it 
thickens  and  solidifies  and  becomes  tough  and 
strong.  It  is  drawn  out  of  the  spider's  pocket  by 
wo  organs  called  spinnerets.  God  only  knows 
ow  the  spider  came  to  have  such  good,  rope-mak- 
materials  and  machinery- 

Will  Be  Same,  But  Yon  Know  Not  What. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  a  scion  from  a  tree  not  yet 
in  bearing  (though  of  good  stock)  produce  as  good 
a  tree  as  one  taken  from  a  bearing  tree.  Some  of 
my  neighbors  contend  that  it  will  not,  while  others 
say  that  it  makes  no  difference.— R.  B.  W.,  Morgan- 
hill. 

The  growth  on  the  scion  will  be  the  same  as  the 
young  mother  tree  from  which  it  is  taken.  It  is 
not  a  wholly  safe  proceeding,  however,  for  you  can 
not  know  what  the  mother  tree  will  yield  until 
you  see  it.  For  this  reason  buds  and  scions 
should  only  be  taken  from  bearing  trees  and  from 


the  trees  bearing  the  best  types  of  the  kind  and 
the  most  of  it.  So  far  as  strength  of  tree  goes,  it 
would  be  as  good  from  a  young  tree  as  from  any 
other,  but  it  may  be  longer  in  coming  into  fruit 
than  a  scion  from  a  bearing  tree. 

Tip-Bearing  Apples. 

To  the  Editor:  My  apple  trees  bore  for  the  first 
time  this  year — with  clusters  of  fruit  at  tip  ends  of 
long  branches.  Would  you  advise  summer  prun- 
ing these  long  branches  in  hopes  of  fruit  setting 
inside  next  year? — R.  E.,  Butte  City. 

You  will  have  to  get  more  tips  on  short  laterals 
or  spurs  from  the  larger  branches  to  distribute 
the  fruit  better.  It  is  probably  too  late  now  to  start 
new  shoots.  Pinching  should  have  been  done 
nearly  two  months  ago.  You  can  guard  next  year's 
crop  by  not  shortening  this  winter  the  laterals 
which  you  now  have  which  are  old  enough  to  bear 
next  year.  Early  next  summer  you  can  pinch  for 
more  tips  if  it  seems  desirable. 

Nematode  Vegetables. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  two  roots:  one  of  a 
crooked-neck  pumpkin,  the  other  a  cantaloupe. 
What  is  the  matter  with  them?  They  seem  to  die 
gradually-  Tomatoes  are  also  dying  from  the  same 
cause.  What  can  I  do  to  prevent  return  of  this 
next  year? — I.  A.  R.,  Turlock. 

You  send  about  the  finest  specimens  of  nema- 
tode infestation  we  ever  saw.  The  roots  are 
knotted  so  that  they  look  like  a  succession  of  disks 
on  a  string.  Nematodes  are  small  eel-like  worms 
(the  males)  and  pear-shaped,  pearl-colored  bodies 
(the  females) — which  are  bedded  in  the  substance 
of  the  root  they  infest.  They  are  too  small  to  be 
seen  by  the  naked  eye,  though  their  glistening  can 
be  seen  when  the  substance  is  broken  open.  Their 
presence  is  revealed  by  the  distortion  which  they 
produce  on  the  roots  they  infest.  They  remain  in 
decaying  roots  until  new  roots  grow  for  them  to 
go  into.  No  treatment  is  practicable.  You  must 
run  away  with  all  flesh-rooted  vegetables  to  a  new 
piece  of  ground  and  use  the  infested  ground  for 
grain  or  hay  for  a  year  or  two. 

Olives  Needing  Drainage. 

To  the  Editor:  When  we  planted  olives  we  did 
not  know  that  we  had  clay  underneath  in  some 
places — sometimes  only  16  inches  down;  sometimes 
deeper.  Last  year  the  trees  showed  too  much 
water.  What  do  you  advise  in  soil  treatment  to 
avoid  the  clay,  which  prevents  drainage? — W.  R.  Q., 
Yuba  county. 

You  have  three  choices.  One  would  be  to  irri- 
gate very  carefully  and  very  often  in  small 
amounts,  so  as  not  to  swamp  the  shallow  soil  over 
the  clay  spots.  The  second  would  be  to  under- 
drain  these  spots  with  tile  if  you  can  get  an  outlet 
into  gravel,  which  would  carry  away  the  surplus. 
The  third  would  be  to  shoot  the  spots  in  the 
middles  with  light  charges  of  powder,  so  as  not  to 
injure  the  trees  and  thus  make  fissures  through 
which  the  water  would  sink  or  flow  away  to  strata 
which  would  dispose  of  it.  As  the  land  is  spotted, 
this  might  be  quite  feasible.  You  ought  to  put  in 
spare  time  this  summer  in  prospecting  with  a 
spade  or  soil-augur,  see  what  you  really  have  be- 
low, and  make  a  map  of  soil  depths  and  characters 
so  that  you  can  see  how  to  relieve  the  shallow 
spots. 

Leaf  Stem  Gall  on  Cottonwood. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  leaf  from  one  of  the  cot- 
tonwood  trees  in  this  locality.  The  growth  on  it 
has  some  form  of  insect  in  it.  Most  all  the  cotton- 
woods  in  this  vicinity  are  affected  the  same  way. 
Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether  the  insect  is  in- 
jurious and  what  to  do  to  destroy  it? — J.  N.,  Palm- 
dale. 

The  large  circular  swelling  on  the  leaf  stem, 
just  below  the  blade  of  the  leaf,  looks  like  a  large 
bead  on  a  string.  The  gall  is  caused  to  grow  by  a 
minute  plant  louse,  which  lays  eggs  at  that  point 
and  keeps  on  laying  them  until  she  has  the  gall 
filled  with  them.  They  are  the  insects  which  you 
see  and  their  name  is  Pemphigus  populicaulis. 
There  is  probably  nothing  which  you  can  do  to 
catch  up  with  this  inhabitant  of  the  tree  which  has 
lived  upon  it  from  time  immemorial.  It  will  not 
kill  the  tree  because  it  will  be  held  in  check  by  its 
natural  enemies.  This  is  nature's  plan  to  keep  her 
wild  life  alive.  It  is  only  when  man  upsets  the 
scheme  by  his  operations  that  he  has  to  get  in  and 
fight  for  what  he  tries  to  grow.  The  cottonwoods 
will  take  care  of  themselves.   We  find  on  opening 


the  galls  that  a  louse-eating  larvae  is  in  the  midst 
of  them.    Nature  is  on  her  job— don't  worry! 

Almond  Roots  for  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  As  peach  seedlings  are  very  short 
throughout  the  State  this  year— not  over  40  per 
cent,  I  have  been  figuring  on  the  advisability  of 
working  some  peaches  on  bitter  almond  root. 
Please  advise  me  if,  from  your  wide  experience  and 
observation,  it  is  advisable.  Do  they  made  a  good 
union?  Do  they  make  a  tree  as  long  lived  and  as 
productive  as  on  a  peach?  Are  they  more  or  less 
subject  to  sour  sap? — F.  F.  E.,  Newcastle. 

From  the  earliest  California  times  the  almond 
has  been  used  for  the  peach  and  the  hard-shell 
sweet  or  bitter  almond  seedling  has  been  com- 
mended as  the  best  of  the  almonds  for  this  purpose. 
Many  of  these  old  claims  for  the  particular  kind 
of  almonds  have  never  been  either  demonstrated  or 
disproved,  but  experience  certainly  shows:  (1) 
that  the  peach  takes  well  to  any  almond  seedling; 

(2)  that  the  almond  root  carries  the  peach  on  a 
deep,  loose  soil  better  than  the  peach  root  does; 

(3)  that  the  almond  root  on  a  soil  which  holds 
water  too  long  is  more  quickly  subject  to  sour  sap 
than  the  peach  root,  although,  even  on  a  heavy  soil, 
the  almond  root  may  be  very  thrifty  and  long- 
lived  if  the  soil  does  not  get  water-logged.  The 
almond  root  is  also  somewhat  more  subject  to  root- 
knot.  The  use  of  the  almond  root  for  the  peach 
has,  however,  always  been  largely  a  question  for 
cranks  and  academicians.  There  has  never  been 
10  per  cent  of  the  peach  trees  worked  on  almond 
seedlings,  which  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  peach 
pits  are  cheaper  and  easier  to  get. 

A  Shy-Bearing  Apricot. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  five-year-old  apricot 
tree,  12  feet  high  and  with  a  spread  of  more  than  12 
feet.  It  is  a  very  healthy  tree,  but  had  but  little 
fruit  this  year.  What  there  was  of  it  were  very 
large  and  fine  flavor.  There  were  very  few  blos- 
soms at  the  top.  From  the  first  year  I  have  pruned 
by  cutting  back  each  year  all  new  growth  to  one 
foot.  Is  that  right?  Should  some  shoots  be  cut 
back  to  the  parent  branch?  I  was  told  by  a  horti- 
culturist that  I  should  prune  the  tree  this  summer 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  off,  and  give  it  plenty 
of  water  to  start  new  fruit  shoots.  Is  my  informa- 
tion right?— C  T.  I.,  San  Diego. 

Cutting  back  to  one  foot  is  a  recipe — not  a 
rational  pruning  operation.  You  may  in  some 
cases  have  cut  back  too  much  and  in  some  cases 
too  little.  It  is  often  desirable,  for  one  of  several 
reasons,  to  remove  a  shoot  entirely  as  you  suggest. 
The  advice  given  you  to  stop  winter  pruning  is 
good,  and  unless  this  season's  growth  is  very  heavy, 
we  would  not  cut  it  back  now,  but  there  is  prob- 
ably a  chance  to  thin  out,  that  is,  to  remove  en- 
tirely a  number  of  shoots  which  have  made  a  rank 
growth — saving  the  short  shoots  or  spurs  which 
can  give  you  bloom  and  fruit  next  year.  We  see 
no  reason  to  force  more  shoots  as  late  as  this  un- 
less all  small  growths  have  been  skinned  off  in 
previous  pruning.  Reasonable  irrigation  is  desir- 
able to  keep  the  leaves  active  for  a  couple  of 
months  or  more..  Stopping  the  cutting  back  in 
winter  may  cause  your  tree  to  bear,  but  it  will  not 
certainly  do  that  for  some  of  the  large  apricots 
which  are  shy-bearers  in  spite  of  all  treatments 
thus  far  prescribed  for  them. 


California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnislic/i 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  August  5,  1919. 

Rainfall  Temperature 


Past    Seasonal  Normal 

Stations —              Week    To  Date    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   01  .02  .11  62  50 

Red  Bluff  00  .00  .00  90  00 

Sacramento   00  .00  .00  84  6U 

San  Francisco  00  .01  .01  61  50 

San   Jose   00  .00  .00  76  46 

Fresno   00  .00  .00  96  60 

San  Luis  Obispo  .  .     .00  .00  .03  74  48 

Los  Angeles  00  .00  .00  76  58 

San  Diego  00  .00  .00  72  62 

Reno,  Nevada               .00  .00  .14  86  50 

Tonopah   00  .34  .36  82  66 

Winnemucca  00  .00  .17  86  46 
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American  Beansand  Oriental  Imports. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


on  Oriental  beans  it  will  make  no  dif- 
ference in  the  amount  of  imports,  but 
will  simply  reduce  the  Oriental 
growers'  profits.  They  say  that  even 
a  three-cent  tariff  could  be  taken  out 
of  the  price  paid  to  growers  in  Asia 
and  production  would  still  continue 
for  export. 

However,  true  this  may  be,  it  is  a 
fact  that  Californians  are  unable  to 
attract  ships  desired  to  carry  our 
products  to  the  Orient,  because  there 


the  captain  of  one  of  his  ships,  which 
was  at  that  moment  returning  from 
Japan  with  practically  no  revenue 
load.  This  being  the  case,  it  is  small 
wonder  that  beans  are  carried  on  the 
return  trip  at  75  cents  per  hundred. 
Freight  rates  could  be  reduced  to 
nominal  sums. 

Shiill  Bean  Imports  Alarm  UsI 

Just  how  important  Oriental  bean 
imports  have  been  may  be  judged  by 
the  quantities  imported  and  exported 


Thousands  of  ranchers  In  California  um  tractor*  for  plowing:,  disking:,  harrowing,  haul* 
in: .  threshing,  and  all  kinds  of  belt  work,  hut  not  a  large  proportion  have  yet  learned  to 
adapt  row  crops  to  their  tractors.  Motor  cultivators  of  several  makes  are  now  taking  the 
place  of  horses  where  horses  were  supposed  to  be  making  their  last  stand.  Kows  mar 
be  of  any  distance  apart  and  any  length  for  the  motor  coltlvator  is  adjustable  to  row 
widths  and  it  turns  about  as  short  as  a  team  of  horses. 


T  HE  BEAN  MARKET  has  started 
*  what  is  termed  in  some  quarters 
a  "speculative  rise,"  based  on  short 
acreage  in  all  principal  producing  sec- 
tions and  poor  conditions  in  most  of 
the  areas  planted.  Six  States  produce 
normally  about  90  per  cent  of  the 
commercial  beans  in  the  U.  S.  These 
are,  in  order  of  their  production  last 
year,  California,,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
Their  total  production  last  year  was 
17,437,000  bushels  and  was  forecasted 
by  the  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  July  1,  at  12,302,000  bushels 
for  1919.  Probably  this  forecast  was 
what  started  quiet  buying.  Now  that 
it  is  more  widely  known,  prices  have 
gone  up  on  most  varieties  and  there- 
fore the  owners  are  holding  for  still 
higher  prices. 

U.  S.  Acreage  and  Condition  Low. 

California's  acreage  is  only  70  per 
cent  as  great  as  last  year,  being  esti- 
mated at  415,000  now.  The  crop  con- 
ditions, especially  in  the  coast  coun- 
ties, are  poor  and  our  total  yield  looks 
not  over  5,602,000  bushels  as  against 
8,584,000  last  year. 

Colorado's  acreage  of  252.000  last 
year  produced  a  crop  which  made  ev- 
erybody sore  because  they  couldn't 
sell  it.  Thus  only  90,000  acres  were 
planted  in  that  great  bean  State  in 
1919,  and  a  recent  visitor  to  their  fields 
reports  the  crop  in  poor  shape,  due  to 
shortage  of  irrigation  and  ravage  by 
insects.  Its  condition  was  estimated 
July  1  at  74  per  cent  of  normal,  as 
compared  with  94  per  cent  a  year  ago. 
Colorado's  forecasted  crop  of  866,000 
bushels  seems  likely  to  be  beaten  by 
New  Mexico  this  year. 

Michigan  has  grief  most  every  year, 
one  way  or  another,  but  growers  in 
the  best  yielding  districts  stood  by 
their  guns  and  put  in  full  acreage 
there,  though  the  total  State  acreage 
is  reduced  from  543.000  last  year  to 
353,000  this  year.  Its  condition*  July 
1  was  estimated  at  90  per  cent,  but  it 
has  rapidly  grown  worse  since  then. 
Last  year's  Michigan  crop  is  practi- 
cally cleaned  up. 

New  York,  which  produced  1,660,000 
bushels  from  200.000  acres  last  year 
has  only  108,000  acres  this  year  and 
Its  condition  is  poor. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico  are  in- 
creasing their  production  this  season, 
the  former  from  72,000  bushels  to  137,- 
000  and  the  latter  from  596,000  to 
913,000  though  the  acreage  in  each  is 
less  than  last  year,  and  unfavorable 
conditions  may  yet  reduce  their  fav- 
orable prospects. 

Will  Tariff  Prevent  Imports? 

Dealers  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
if  growers  succeed  in  getting  a  tariff 

G.  A.  Swenson  of  Tulare  county  (on 
Kings  River)  has  a  home-built  drier 
which  he  uses  on  raisins  in  a  poor- 
drying  season.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
only  plant  in  his  vicinity  that  was  a 
pronounced  success  last  fall  in  sav- 
ing the  raisins.  He  attributed  this 
largely  to  the  enormous  fan  used  in 
circulating  the  heated  air  and  carrying 
off  that  which  is  moisture-laden.  That 
fan  is  the  first  thing  to  attract  one's 
attention  on  entering  the  plant,  for  it 
is  seven  feet  in  diameter.  Mr.  Swen- 
son explained  how  he  came  to  install 
such  a  fan. 

The  Bnilding  and  Equipment. 

The  entire  structure  is  only  40  feet 
long  by  14  feet  wide  and  about  9  feet 
to  the  plates.  It  is  built  of  rough 
lumber  well  sealed— just  one  plain 
long  room.  It  holds  3,000  trays  of 
grapes  to  a  charge.  The  moist-air 
ventilator  is  one  end  of  the  building 
and  the  furnace  and  fan  the  other 
end.  The  furnace  is  a  three-foot 
boiler  plate  drum  of  %-inch  iron 
heated  by  an  oil  burner  burning  stove 
distillate,  which,  with  a  regulated  in- 
take of  air  keeps  the  drum  very  hot. 
An  iron  sheet  covers  this  to  keep  the 
heat  down  and  directed  towards  the 
fan  in  the  boiler-house,  while  a  brick 
or  two  out  of  the  wall  allows  for  the 
intake  of  air  from  the  outside  to  be 
heated  in  passing  through  the  boiler 
chamber. 


is  not  enough  return  load  to  pay  un- 
der present  conditions.  Many  ships 
return  with  ballast,  which  not  only 
pays  no  revenue,  but  costs  money  to 
load  and  unload.  Statements  have 
been  made  regarding  the  immense  ton- 
nage of  merchandise  on  Oriental 
docks  awaiting  ships.  Such  a  state- 
ment was  made  at  a  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  recently,  but  one  of  the 
best  known  of  the  ocean  shippers  said 
that  if  it  were  true  he  was  going  to 
fire  his  organization  in  the  Orient  and 


When  the  drier  was  first  built  a  two- 
foot  fan  was  installed  which  ran  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  revolutions  a  min- 
ute but  it  was  found  insufficient. 
The  distribution  of  the  hot  air  was 
uneven  and  a  settling  back  of  mois- 
ture resulted.  So  the  large  seven- 
foot  fan  was  designed  and  built.  It 
has  four-inch-wide  wooden  blades  set 
at  a  windmill  angle  with  a  binding  of 
iron  round  the  outer  rim  like  the  tire 
on  a  wheel — the  hub  plates  being  of 
boiler  iron.  The  spindle  looked  to  be 
about  one  and  a  half  inch.  This  fan 
was  built  by  the  local  blacksmith  for 
$12  about  four  years  ago — would  prob- 
ably cost  three  times  that  much  now. 
It  runs  at  the  rate  of  450  revolutions 
a  minute  and  takes  a  15  h.p.  engine  to 
run  it  steadily.  Mr.  Swenson  has  a 
Moline  tractor  and  could  utilize  that, 
only  he  happens  to  have  the  gas  en- 
gine as  well. 

Time  for  Curing  Grapes. 

Mr.  Swenson  said  that  it  takes 
about  75  hours  to  make  finished  rai- 
sins out  of  a  batch  of  grapes.  The 
large  fan  and  large  narrow  building 
conducts  the  heated  air  to  every  stack 
of  trays  and  carries  off  the  moisture 
completely,    though    the  ventilator 


as  shown  by  U.  S.  commerce  reports. 
The  total  imports  of  beans  to  the 
United  States  were  around  a  million 
and  a  half  bushels  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1914,  of  which  only  one-sixth 
came  from  the  Orient.  In  1915  the 
total  imports  were  smaller,  but  those 
from  the  Orient  comprised  well  over 
one-third  of  the  total.  In  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1916,  the  total  im- 
ports were  still  smaller,  but  those 
from  the  Orient  comprised  over  two- 
thirds.    In  the  year  ending  June  30, 


shaft  looked  pretty  small  to  us.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  said  it  was  quite  large 
enough — about  two  feet  square  in  ca- 
pacity. Last  year,  after  the  rains,  he 
dried  18  tons  of  Muscat  raisins  for 
himself  and  about  the  same  tonnage 
for  his  neighbors.  He  says,  "I  look 
upon  my  home-made  drier  as  a  pro- 
nounced success.  It  is  not  only  an 
insurance  against  loss  by  rains — and 
that  may  come  any  year — but  it  re- 
duces expense  by  curtailing  time 
needed  for  curing  and  allows  us  the 
possibility  of  letting  our  grapes  stay 
on  the  vines  longer  without  fear  of 
loss.  The  longer  the  grapes  stay  on 
the  vine  the  more  sugar  they  have 
and  the  less  moisture.  Sugar  means 
weight.  The  grapes,  too,  are  of  better 
quality,  and  cure  better  by  being  left 
on  the  vine  as  long  as  possible." 
Supplements  Sun-Curing. 
Mr.  Swenson's  plan  is  under  suit- 
able conditions  to  at  least  start  curing 
his  raisins  in  the  sun  in  the  ordinary 
way  and  then,  if  necessary,  to  finish 
them  in  the  evaporator.  He  has  ten 
acres  of  muscats  and  7  acres  of 
Thompson  Seedless  as  well  as  15 
acres  of  peaches  and  two  of  apricots, 
so  that  whatever  happens  he  feels  he 


1917,  came  a  remarkable  jump  to  3,- 
747,993  bushels  total  imports,  of 
which  Oriental  beans  comprised  nearly 
one-half  and  were  nearly  four  times 
as  great  as  in  the  previous  year. 
In  the  year  ending  June  30,  1918, 
came  another  increase  In  imports,  to- 
taling 4,145,625,  of  which  Oriental 
beans  comprised  considerably  over 
three-fourths.  In  the  eleven  months 
ending  May,  1919,  our  total  imports  of 
beans  were  3,713,122  bushels,  showing 
no  great  increase  over  the  preceding 
twelve  months. 

Exports  Increase. 

We  exported  1,530,392  bushels  of 
these  as  compared  with  724,596  in  the 
entire  year  ending  June  30,  1918.  We 
should  feel  just  that  much  less  pres- 
sure from  the  foreign  beans  now.  In 
addition,  we  exported  3,934,819  bushels 
of  American-grown  beans  in  the 
eleven  months  ending  May  31,  1919, 
as  against  a  third  that  many  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1918. 
This  should  relieve  the  pressure  still 
more. 

During  the  eleven  months  men- 
tioned, we  exported  more  of  our  own 
beans  than  the  total  imports,  and  in 
addition  we  exported  five-twelfths  of 
all  that  we  imported.  Of  the  seven- 
twelfths  which  we  imported  and  kept, 
a  large  proportion  has  gone  to  the 
canneries. 

It  appears  from  the  above  study  and 
from  the  fact  that  our  net  imports  of 
beans  in  the  eleven  months  ending 
May  31,  1919,  comprised  only  one- 
eighth  of  our  1918  production  that  we 
need  not  be  greatly  alarmed  by  the 
imports.  This  feeling  may  be  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  the  rice  short- 
age in  Japan  whence  most  of  our  Ori- 
ental beans  have  come.  If  rice  is 
scarce,  the  Japanese  may  raise  fewer 
beans  and  eat  more  of  them,  thus 
keeping  them  off  our  markets. 

More  Tariff  Would  Be  More  Fair. 

However,  it  will  be  only  fair  to 
American  growers  whose  interests 
the  consumers  also  must  consider  if 
food-crop  production  is  to  be  as- 
sured, that  the  Government  should 
place  a  tariff  on  Oriental  beans  grown 
by  cheaper  labor  than  Americans. 
Such  a  tariff  is  sure  to  do  some  good, 
not  only  in  reassuring  growers,  so  that 
we  may  not  be  endangered  by  depend- 
ing on  a  foreign  country  for  a  staple 
food,  but  also  by  the  revenue  which 
may  help  pay  our  war  debt,  and  per- 
haps by  actually  preventing  some  Ori- 
ental beans  from  competing  with  our 
own.  Have  you  written  your  Con- 
gressman and  Senator  in  favor  of  a 
tariff  as  we  urged  in  the  issue  of 
July  26?   J 


is  well  able  to  taRe  care  of  his  drying 
fruit  without  any  particular  anxiety 
with  regard  to  the  weather.  There  Is 
a  large  crop  of  fruit  and  grapes  set 
now,  and  Mr.  Swenson  can  view  it 
without  fear  of  fall  rains  on  the  dried 
or  semi-dried  fruit.  The  outlook  for 
a  good  crop  of  raisins  in  Tulare 


SPEE1UM.  DP  PBUITE8  BY  SUMMEB 

rm  mn<;. 


(Written   for   Pacific   Rural   Tress   by   C.  K. 
1  •■'■!■  Hopland.) 

I  am  sending  you  a  photograph  of 
a  five-year-old  prune  orchard  in  full 
bloom.  This  was  summer  pruned  ana 
pinched  back  the  first  two  years,  but 
not  headed  back  after  that,  but  thinned 
in  the  winter  and  suckered  in  sum- 
mer. This  bore  100  pounds  prunes 
per  acre  the  third  year,  one  ton  the 
fourth  year  and  looks  like  five  tons 
the  fifth  year  now.  I  have  some 
younger  trees  that  look  even  better 
for  their  age. 

You  cannot  emphasize  the  summer 
pruning  too  much  if  you  want  trees 
and  fruit  too,  which  is  the  object  of 
planting  an  orchard. 


Thompson  Seedless  and  Sultanas 
are  estimated  at  90  per  oent  of  nor- 
mal in  Yolo  County,  and  are  in  fine 
flourishing  condition. 


An  Efficient  Home-Built  Fruit  Drier 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


August  9.  1919. 
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Letting  Pigs  Make  Hogs  of  Themselves. 


Feeding  hogs  is  an  art.    But  who 
is  the  better  artist — the  farmer  or  the 
hog  himself?  We  want  a  pig  to  make 
a  hog  of  himself,  but  do  we  give  him 
a  fair  chance?    The  commonly  em- 
ployed system  of  hand-feeding  is  based 
•  upon  the  arrogant  assumption  that 
man  knows  more  than  the  hog.  Un- 
doubtedly he  does  in  most  respects, 
but  nowadays  the  wiser  a  man  be- 
comes the  more  he  realizes  that  a 
jshote  knows  better  than  any  man  what 
it  likes  and  wants,  when  it  wants  it, 
land  how  much  it  can  use  to  the  best 
I  advantage. 

This    simple   fact,    deduced  from 
I  numerous  practical  tests  with  self- 
I feeders,  represents  the  most  impor- 
jtant  step  that  has  ever  been  taken  in 
I America  toward  a  sounder,  simpler 
land  more  economical  method  of  hog 
feeding.    With    efficient    farm  help 
Jscarce  and  wages  high,  the  progressive 
farmer  would  like  mighty  well  to  re- 
move hog  feeding  from  his  list  of 
I twice-daily  chores,  and  if  the  hog 
jean  feed  himself  as  well  as,  or  better 
than,  the  most  expert  feeder,  why  not 
let  him  do  it? 

Hogs  in  the  wild  state  were  self- 
Jfed  animals,  living  upon  such  feeds 
las  would  satisfy  their  appetites,  and 
Junder  domestication  why  should  they 
mot  do  their  best  when  fed  by  the 
pame  principle?  It  is  acknowledged 
Ithat  best  results  are  obtained  when 
khey  are  on  pasture  instead  of  in  a 
jdry  lot,  and  why?  Largely  because 
jthey  have  an  opportunity  to  balance 
their  own  ration  and  eat  as  much  of 
{alfalfa,  or  whatever  the  pasture  is, 
las  they  desire  to  go  with  the  grain 
that  is  thrown  over  the  fence  to  them. 
J  Hogging  down  crops  is  nothing 
knore  or  less  than  a  self-feeding  sys- 
tem; so  is  giving  hogs  free  access  to 
Iwater  and  tonics.  Many  feeders  place 
palt,  charcoal,  ashes,  lime  and  other 
ingredients  before  hogs,  believing  that 
they  will  mix  them  in  with  their  daily 
piet  in  a  better  and  more  economical 
pay  than  when  they  are  mixed  with 
the  feeds  and  doped  out  as  so  much 
unwelcome  hash.  And  doesn't  it 
seem  queer  that  these  feeders  have 
utmost  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  hog 
Eo  chose  such  feeding  materials,  yet 
they  hesitate  to  trust  him  with  high- 
priced  feeds,  such  as  grains  and  tank- 
fege? 

I  As  Prof.  Eward,  of  Iowa,  the  lead- 
ing swine  feeding  authority  of  the 
United  States,  says:  "Man  himself  is 
i  self-fed  animal.  He  has  made  the 
Bairy  lunch  and  cafeteria  system  of 
pating  popular  because  it  is  efficient 
[n  administering  to  his  needs.  He  be- 
lieves soup  to  be  an  appetizer  and  eats 
It  at  the  beginning  of  a  meal,  and  sci- 
ence has  shown  that  he  is  right  in 
[his.  Disregarding  expense,  he  pre- 
fers the  a  la  carte  method  to  table 
i'hote "  because  in  the  former  he 
ihooses  and  in  the  latter  he  does  not. 
Ie  does  not  relish  hash  even  as  a 
tide  dish,  ordinarily.  Then  why 
should  we  expect  swine  to  relish  it 
is  the  one  and  only  dish?" 

The  Economical  Way. 
Some  persons  have  argued  that  the 
og  is  a  physiologist,  not  an  econo- 
J«t,  and  that  he  chooses  his  feeds 
egardless  of  their  monetary  value; 
herefore,  while  self-feeding  may  be 
quick  route  from  pighood  to  pork, 
t  is  not  an  economical  way.  These 
ersons  believe  that  if  the  grain  fed 
z  hogs  on  pasture  is  limited,  more 
orage  will  be  eaten  and  cheaper  gains 
ill  be  produced.  But  this  belief  is 
ot  substantiated  by  the  numerous 
eeding  tests  that  have  been  con- 
ucted.  It  has  been  proved  that  a  full 
eed  of  grain  to  hogs  on  good  pasture 
lot  only  produces  the  most  rapid 
?ains,  but  also  gives  the  most  profit- 
ble   results — sometimes   marks  the 

ejrence  between  profit  and  loss. 
At  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College, 
wo  lots  of  pigs  averaging  79  pounds 
ach  were  bought  at  $19  per  cwt.  and 
out  on  a  100-day  feeding  test.  They 
received  exactly  the  same  feeds,  but 
pne  lot  was  self-fed  and  the  other 
land-fed.  Those  in  the  first  lot  made 
in  average  gain  of  1.83  pounds  daily 
ind  a  profit  of  $7.15  per  head,  while 
hose  in  the  second  lot  made  a  gain 
)f  only  1.25  pounds  daily  and  a  loss 
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of  20  cents  per  head  was  the  result.- 
The  lesson,  according  to  the  Kansas 
authorities,  is  that  a  hog  does  not  need 
any  advice  or  guidance  as  to  when  and 
how  much  he  should  eat.  Here  at 
our  own  University  Farm  the  results 
of  different  tests  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.  In  one  experiment  there 
were  8  lots  and  the  4  leading  pens, 
judged  by  economy  of  gain,  were  those 
that  looked  after  their  own  needs 
through  the  cafeteria  system,  and 
with  alfalfa  pasture  at  hand  to  ob- 
tain exercise  and  keep  up  the  appetite. 
Short  Route  to  Pork  Barrel. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture 
made  a  compilation  of  results  ob- 
tained with  the  self-feeder  at  numerous 
experiment  stations  throughout  the 
country,  with  the  following  averages: 


Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten. 

per  cent  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
crease by  8  per  cent  the  grain  re- 
quired to  produce  a  unit  of  gain — cer- 
tainly such  a  method  is  worthy  of 
serious  consideration. 

When  to  Begin  Using. 
When  shall  pigs  be  put  on  self- 
feeders?  There  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion on  this  question.  Some  feeders 
claim  that  pigs  started  before  being 
weaned  do  not  stand  up  under  the 
heavy  feeding  until  they  reach  a  mar- 
ketable age,  and  that  they  not  only 
go  off  their  feet,  but  finish  too  chubby 
and  light.  They  prefer  to  hand-feed 
pigs  until  they  reach  75,  90  or  100 
pounds  in  rather  moderate  flesh,  and 
then  finish  them  out  on  self-feeders. 
Others  use  self-feeders  entirely,  and 
with  excellent  results.    Peters,  Lam- 


boars  reach  an  average  of  100  to  150 
pounds  they  begin  to  get  too  fat,  and 
it  is  then  necessary  to  prevent  them 
from  making  hogs  of  themselves  too 
early  by  either  using  a  filler  with  the 
grain  or  putting  hinged  doors  on  the 
self-feeders,  so  that  they  can  be  closed 
a  part  of  the  day,  thus  compelling  the 
pigs  to  exercise  more- 

Alfalfa  meal  makes  an  excellent 
filler;  also  it  is  good  to  use  with 
grain  in  carrying  brood  sows  along, 
and  for  winter  feeding  in  place  of 
alfalfa  hay.  For  growing  pigs,  use 
about  1  pound  of  the  meal  to  5 
pounds  of  grain;  for  thin  brood  sows. 
1  to  4;  for  sows  in  good  flesh,  1  to  3. 
Watch  the  animals  carefully,  however, 
and  feed  more  by  eye  than  by  meas- 
ure. 

Easy  to  Make. 

There  are  many  types  of  self- 
feeders,  but  all  employ  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  letting  the  hog  do  the  work. 
There  is  a  hopper  large  enough  to 
hold  several  days'  supply  of  feed,  and 
below  it  a  trough  into  which  the  grain 
flows  as  the  pigs  eat  it.  Any  farmer 
handy  with  tools  can  put  together  a 
most  satisfactory  feeder.  The  one 
illustrated  was  made  by  farm  hands, 
and  without  any  plans  except  rough 
sketches  made  by  the  proprietor.  It 
has  given  excellent  satisfaction.  The 
roof  projects  enough  to  protect  the 
grain  in  the  trough  from  rain;  the 
roof  lifts  up,  so  that  the  hopper  can 
easily  be  filled  from  a  wagon;  the 
sides  slide  up  and  down,  being  se- 
cured by  thumb  nuts,  and  thus  the 
opening  at  the  bottom  may  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  kind  of  grain 
used.  To  prevent  rooting  the  grain 
from  the  trough,  metal  rods  (long 
bolts)  are  placed  across  the  trough 
about  a  foot  apart.  The  feeder  is 
mounted  on  redwood  runners  which 
do  not  rot,  and  it  can  easily  be  moved 
from  one  field  to  another- 

Sometimes  there  is  just  one  large 
hopper  space,  and  mixed  grain,  or 
grain  and  tankage,  is  put  in  it.  Again 
there  is  a  large  space  for  grain,  and 
a  small  one  at  one  end  for  tankage; 
or  there  may  be  two  small  spaces — one 
for  tankage  and  one  for  tonic.  Again, 
when  two  or  more  grains  are  used, 
there  is  a  space  for  each  grain,  so 
that  the  hogs  can  balance  their  own 
rations.  The  kind  and  size  that  a  far- 
mer will  want  will  depend  upon  the 
size  of  his  herd,  and  the  method  of 
feeding  that  he  adopts.  Blue  prints 
and  directions  for  building  different 
types  may  be  secured  free  by  writing 
the  Farm  Engineering  Department, 
University  Farm,  Davis.  Also,  it  may 
be  well  to  write  to  the  Division  of 
Publications,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  for  a  copy  of 
farmers'  bulletin  No.  906,  "The  Self- 
Feeder  for  Hogs." 

To  Get  Best  Results. 

Few  instructions  are  necessary  for 
the  successful  operation  of  self- 
feeders.  Some  of  these  devices  clog 
and  occasionally  do  not  feed  down 
properly,  thus  withholding  some  kind 
of  feed.  Even  when  a  feeder  is  work- 
ing properly,  the  feed  in  one  compart- 
ment is  likely  to  become  exhausted 
before  that  in  another,  so  look  to  the 
feeders  frequently  and  don't  wait  un- 
til squeals  proclaim  that  something 
ig  lacking.  In  such  a  case  the  hogs 
are  sure  to  eat  more  heavily  of  the 
remaining  feeds— often  the  most  ex- 
pensive ones— and  this  not  only 
causes  a  loss  of  profit,  but  has  a  det- 
rimental effect  on  the  digestion  of  the 
hogs. 

An  abundance  of  drinking  water 
should  be  provided,  for  hogs  like  to 
eat  a  little,  drink  a  little,  and  so  on, 
going  back  and  forth  until  they  have 
had  their  fill.  A  little  at  a  time— 
that's  the  way  they  get  their  feed 
when  their  "mammy"  nurses  them. 
Why  not  let  them  keep  it  up?  It  is 
the  case  of  letting  the  animal  in- 
stinct take  its  natural  course,  and 
»  when  it  comes  to  such  a  natural  func- 
tion as  eating  you  can  bet  on  the 
animal  instinct  to  win  every  time — at 
least,  when  you  want  the  pig  to  make 
a  hog  of  himself  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible and  pay  you  the  highest  price 
for  the  keep. 


Number  of  Method  of  Average  Av.  daily  At.  daily 

Pigs            Feeding  days  fed  gain  head  feed  head 

262  Hand  fed  82.2  1.23  lbs.  5.47  lbs.. 

332              Self  fed  68.5  1.92  lbs.  8.00  lbs. 


Ay.  amt.  feed 
for  100  lbs.  gain 
445  lbs. 
417  lbs. 


On  self-feeders  hogs  make  the  most  economical  use  of  grain,  fatten  quickly,  get  to 
market  early,  reduce  the  risk,  save  labor  and  increase  profits. 


These   results   show    clearly  that 


more  rapid  gains  are  obtained  with  'plant,  have  self-feeders  in  creeps  for 


the  self-feeder  than  by  the  best  of 
hand-feeding  methods,  owing  partly 
to  the  larger  daily  consumption  per 
head,  and  partly  to  the  more  effi- 
cient use  of  the  grain. 

Another  Government  experiment 
with  275  shoats  showed  that  in  com- 
parison with  the  hand-fed  pigs,  the 
self-fed  pigs  ate  grain  19  per  cent 
more  rapidly,  and  gained  weight  28 
per  cent  more  rapidly,  yet  consumed 
only  92  per  cent  as  much  grain  in 
making  100  pounds.  This  shows  con- 
clusively that  pigs  eat  more  grain 
per  day  on  self-feeders  than  when 
self-fed,  but  it  also  shows  that  this 
extra  consumption  is  not  wasteful  of 
grain;  in  fact,  it  saves  grain,  for  an 
increase  of  19  per  cent  in  the  rate 
of  eating  caused  an  increase  of  28  per 
cent  in  the  rate  of  gaining.  The  chief 
object  of  feeding  is  to  put  on  fat  as 
rapidly  and  with  as  little  grain  as  pos- 
sible, and  certainly  a  method  which 
will  increase  the  rate  of  gaining  28 


son  and  Walker,  at  their  big  feeding 


unweaned  pigs,  and  leave  them  on  full 
feed  after  weaning.  They  use  rolled 
barley  or  ground  milo,  together  with 
fish  meal  or  tankage,  and  make  their 
shotes  weigh  200  pounds  at  six 
months  on  730  pounds  grain  and  70 
pounds  fish  meal  or  tankage.  At  pres- 
ent prices  these  finished  animals  cost 
about  $20.75  each  and  at  18  cents 
(Farm  Bureau  market  prices)  they 
should  bring  $36— a  profit  of  $15.25 
each. 

For  Breeding  Stock. 
But  how  about  the  self-feeder  for 
developing  breeding  stock,  and  for 
carrying  brood  sows?  Here  we  have 
a  question  which  has  been  debated  a 
great  deal,  and  so  far  breeders  have 
been  unable  to  agree.  Some  condemn 
the  self-feeder,  claiming  that  with  its 
use  it  is  impossible  to  get  size, 
stretch,  strong  backs,  heavy  bone  and 
good  feet.  Others  use  it  and  like  it, 
but  generally  they  use  it  in  modera- 
tion.  After  a  bunch  of  gilts  or  young 


Pork  Production 

BY  ACTUAL  TEST  PURE   HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MOLASSES 

will  increase  pork  production  approximately  five- 
tenths  pounds  daily  over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed, 
yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  feed  at  any  price  that  will  do  this? 

Why  not  get  all  the  profits  out  of  your  hogs? 

Write  us  immediately  for  a  copy  of  above  test. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


58  SUTTER  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Currant  of  Commerce  in  a  Wine  Country 


Written  for  the.  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox. 


So  long  ago  that  history  is  lost  in  tradition,  Southeastern  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor  were  producing  wine,  also  currants  and  other  dried  fruits 
for  home  consumption  and  for  trade  with  the  world.  The  Phoenicians 
doubtless  carried  currants,  as  well  as  wine,  dates  and  olives,  to  all  the 
ports  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  that  existed.  Until  recent  years  the 
Latin  countries,  the  Levant,  Syria  and  Palestine  have  enjoyed  almost  a 
monopoly  in  the  production  of  these  things. 


California  Sails  In. 

But  California  has  changed  all  this. 
First  of  all  she  became  so  proficient 
in  wine-making  that  she  was  a  serious 
rival  to  all  wine-making  countries. 
The  light  wines  of  Napa  and  Sonoma 
have  established  a  reputation  that  is 
world-wide.  The  dates  produced  in 
Southern  California  are  of  excellent 
quality,  and  the  crop  is  growing  in 
volume.  Last  year  we  furnished 
nearly  all  the  dried  olives  consumed 
in  this  country.  The  Near  East  never 
thought  about  so  many  raisins  as  we 
are  producing.  Now,  since  prohibi- 
tion is  in  sight,  we  have  turned  our 
attention  to  the  Zante  currant — the 
Greek  currant  of  commerce — as  one 
alternative  for  the  grapes  used  in 
wine-making — at  least  a  portion  of  it, 
for  the  market  in  any  event  is  limited. 

Currant  Possibilities   in   the  Wine 
Counties- 

The  raisin  sections  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin and  Sacramento  Valleys  can 
probably  make  more  money  out  of 
raisins  than  they  can  by  raising  cur- 
rants. The  coast  counties  of  Napa 
and  Sonoma  cannot  raise  raisins.  Nor 
could  they  cure  them  without  the  use 
of  evaporators.  Table  grapes  are  not 
within  their  scope  for  Emperors  do 
not  condition  for  the  market.  Tokays 
are  apt  to  mildew,  and  they  do  not 
sugar  well  and  anyway  the  table 
grape  market  could  not  be  usurped  by 
a  county  whose  quality  and  produc- 
tion on  strong  land  would  be  in  the 
least  inferior. 

John  H.  Wheeler  of  St.  Helena 
(Napa  County)  has  proved  that,  un- 
der the  right  conditions,  the  Zante 
currant  or  Black  Corinth  grape  can 
be  raised  there  and  ripened  in  time 
for  drying,  grafted  on  the  wine  grape 
stock.    That  is 

One  Problem  Solved. 

A  demonstration  meeting  was  held 
at  his  place  at  Zinfandel  July  29, 
which  was  attended  by  many  grape- 
growers,  wine  men  and  scientists 
from  the  University  of  California.  Be- 
fore proceeding  to  the  field  Mr. 
Wheeler  addressed  the  assembly  giv- 
ing a  general  outline  of  his  experi- 
ments and  their  results.  The  Pana- 
riti  or  Black  Corinth  is  the  variety 
demanded.  The  White  Corinth  and 
Pink  Corinth  were  also  tried  out  and 
showed  excellent  yields,  but  a  demand 
for  them  has  not  yet  been  created. 
The  White  is  the  best  grower  and 
bearer,  the  pink  next,  but  the  black 
bears  the  fruit  which  is  in  demand, 
and  so  only  the  Panariti  or  Black 
<~"orinth  is  to  be  considered. 

Cultural  Requirements. 

Mr.  Wheeler  first  told  us  that  the 
Black  Corinth  demands  a  strong  soil, 
being  such  a  free  grower.  Vines 
planted  on  poor  soil  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  develope  into  a  success. 
Though  the  currants  would  doubtless 
do  best  in  the  interior  valleys,  he 
could  still  show  us  that  they  would 
do  well  in  Napa  and  Sonoma  on  good 
soil.  Phylloxera  resistant  stocks  of 
course  have  to  be  used  in  these  coun- 
ties— the  Rupestris  St.  George  giving 
excellent  results  or  such  stocks  as 
are  generally  used  for  Zinfandels. 
The  Lenoir  stock  is  an  exception. 

The  pruning  must  he  long  and  free. 
Mr.  Wheeler  has  been  using  an  equal 
number  of  long  and  short  spurs,  and 
ties  up  the  vines  to  a  stake  with  a 
view  later  to  wiring  like  other  seed- 
less grapes. 

Girdling  the  Wood. 

The  most  important  operation  is  the 
making  of  an  annular  incision  round 
either  the  cane,  the  spur  or  the  body 
of  the  vine  at  blossom  time.  This 
girdling  at  the  proper  time  induces  a 
heavy  set  and  an  earlier  ripening  of 
the  fruit.  Two  parallel  cuts  are  made 
completely  round  the  spur,  cane  or 


body  of  the  vine,  and  the  strip  of 
bark  taken  out  all  around.  This  in- 
cision must  be  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide  and  not  wider  than  5-16  at 
the  widest. 

Rollo  Wheeler  (the  exponent's  son) 
has  just  returned  from  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  investigating  experiments 
there.  He  told  us  that  some  men  in 
Fresno  had  doubled  their  crops  of  cur- 
rants by  girdling  the  vines.  There 
are  said  to  be  100  acres  or  more  there 
grafted  on  Zinfandel  stock.  He  not- 
iced that  where  annular  incisions  had 
been  made  round  the  vine  below 
ground  the  vines  were  full  and  the 
fruit  uniformly  ripened.  When  the 
vines  were  left  ungirdled,  the  bunches 
were  light,  feathery  and  uneven,  the 
ripening  was  retarded  and  poor,  and 
you  could  shake  the  bunch  and  many 
berries  would  fall  off.  The  Whites 
made  a  better  set  and  produced  better 
bunches,  but  the  demand  is  for  the 
Black  at  present.  He  was  surprised 
to  see  how  the  incisions  below  ground 
had  healed  over  so  smoothly,  while 
those  above  ground  all  presented  a 


surface  of  the  ground  and  then  cover 
it  up  with  earth.  The  incisions 
should  under  no  circumstances  exceed 
5-16  inch  in  width.  About  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  is  right. 

In  the  Field. 

Mr.  Wheeler  showed  us  four  sep- 
arate and  distinct  experiments  in  the 
field  of  Panarita  grafted  on  green 
Hungarian  vines  aged  18,  3,  15  and  12 
years,  respectively.  The  vines  in  each 
instance  were  girdled  and  ungirdled 
alternately  all  up  the  rows  and 
showed  conclusively  the  results  ob- 
tained by  girdling.  Those  with  the 
incision  showed  good  crops  of  nearly 
ripe  currant  grapes  —  perhaps  30 
pounds  on  some  vines — while  those 
ungirdled  showed  feathery,  insignifi- 
cant, shapeless  clusters  of  unripe 
fruit  The  grafts  were  15  months  old. 
The  Green  Hungarians  were  on  Rupe- 
tris  stock  in  three  instances,  and 
there  are  eight  inches  of  Hungarian 
wood  between  the  Rupestri's  and  the 
Panariti  graft.  Those  grafted  on  Le- 
noir were  very  poor. 

Method  of  Grafting. 

Two  scions  were  saw-grafted  into 
each  stock  and  then  a  piece  of  paper 
placed  over  the  stub  to  keep  out  the 
dirt;  no  waxing,  painting  or  tying- 
The  stubs  are  painted  the  year  fol- 
lowing grafting  to  preserve  them.  Pe- 
troleum paints,  with  no  strong  acids, 
are  used.   The  grafts  on  Lenoir  stock 


This  cnt  exemplifies  the  war  young  Zante  enrranta  are  tied  up  to  stakes.  Mr.  Wheeler's 
vines,   however,  are  not  Irrigated.    Irrigation   of  vineyards   is   not  practiced  in   the  two 

counties  named. 


swelling.  Girdling  beneath  or  at  the 
surface  gives  the  "set"  a  thrust  for 
about  three  weeks  just  when  it  is 
needed.  This  will  be  tried  at  the 
Wheeler  vineyard  next  spring. 

Mr.  Wheeler  said  that  the  manager 
of  the  Raisin  Growers'  Association 
was  of  opinion  that  if  conditions  re- 
turned to  those  obtaining  before  the 
war,  the  Zante  currant  would  not  pay 
to  raise.  Greece  was  able  to  sell  them 
to  us  at  four  cents  a  pound.  They  are 
dirty  and  have  to  be  cleaned,  but  it 
would  not  allow  over  six  cents  for 
our  product.  Protection  only  would 
make  the  possibility  of  growing  the 
Zante  currant  in  California  a  suc- 
cess. 

Pruning  and  Girdling. 

Professor  Fred  T.  Bioletti  said  that 
the  Black  Corinth  had  been  tested  in 
California  for  25  years  and  had  been 
a  failure.  This  fact  emphasized  the 
importance  of  Mr.  Wheeler's  success- 
ful demonstration.  The  early  failures 
were  the  results  of  improper  pruning 
partly,  for  they  were  pruned  like  wine 
grapes  instead  of  being  pruned  long. 
Secondly,  no  annular  incisions  had 
been  made,  with  the  result  that  one 
year  there  might  be  a  crop  and  then 
two  or  three  years  followed  with  no 
crop.  There  must  be  a  good  crop  every 
year-  The  little  strips  of  bark  must 
be  taken  out  completely — all  round 
or  the  effect  is  minimized. 

The  incisions  made  just  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground  completely  cir- 
cling the  vine  there,  is  the  method 
practiced  in  Australia — is  the  cheap- 
est method  to  carry  out,  gives  a  sharp 
shock  to  the  vine  at  the  time  it  is 
needed.  The  vine  rapidly  recovers  and 
heals  over  the  wound.  Future  gir- 
dling on  the  body  or  base  of  the  vine 
should  be  at  least  one  inch  away  from 
the  preceding  wound — either  above  or 
below  it  To  girdle  the  body  of  the 
vine  above  ground  is  harmful  in  the 
long  run.   It  is  better  to  girdle  at  the 


all  showed  poor.  Mr.  Wheeler's  the- 
ory of  circling  the  cane  at  the  base  of 
the  long  spur  and  leaving  the  short 
one  for  next  year's  wood  was  borne 
out  on  the  three-year-old  vines,  but 
not  on  the  older  vines.  The  unused 
wood  below  is  atrophied  while  the 
wood  above  the  circle  shows  twice  the 
size  of  the  ungirdled  wood  because 
it  is  getting  sufficient  sap,  but  return- 
ing nothing  below  the  annular  in- 
cision, which  in  no  case  was  well 
united.  The  lower  vine  is  thus  starved 
to  some  extent.  A  narrower  incision 
will  be  tried  on  these  canes. 
How  Soon  Do  They  Bear  and  How 
Hnch? 

Mr.  Wheeler  told  us  that  the  sec- 
ond year  grafts  on  old  vines  should 
produce  nearly  a  full  yield.  Perhaps 
5  or  6  years  would  be  needed  in  these 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

Haa  become  so  popular  in  it*  first  four  years  that 
Kousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
old  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
*mall  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self -oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  duat  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ing System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Supply    Goods    and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO..  2500  Twelfth  St,  Chicago 


counties  for  a  full  yield  from  young 
vines  on  resistant  stock.  An  average 
of  one  ton  to  the  acre  of  dried  cur- 
rants can  be  expected  on  good  cur- 
rant land.  Fresno  has  done  this.  Our 
imports  from  Greece  the  last  year  we 
imported,  amounted  to  15,896  tons, 
which  was  an  average.  If  we  aver- 
aged a  ton  to  the  acre,  there  is  there- 
fore room  for  us  to  produce  15,000 
acres  of  Zante  currants  to  fill  our 


Madewell 

iurj&ce 


JeamPipe 

With  the  ' 

Ipckjeamjleeve 


Strongest,  smoothest 
d  most  practical  con- 
struction possible.  When 
comes  to  surface  pipe, 
there's  nothing  better. 

— Lock  Seamed  by  pow- 
erful machinery  —  a  good 
wide  seam  that  holds. 

— Locked-Seamed  Sleeves, 
countersunk  on  the  inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  An  exclusive  Made- 
well  feature. 

— Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Send  for  Catalog  S 

It  explain,  Madewell  Surface  Pipe  and 
other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal  Product* 
in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept  1> 

E.1 2th  St.  and  25th  Ave.    Oakland.  Cat 


HADEWEU 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


A  ton  of  ARCADIAN  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  carries 
more  plant  food  than  a  ton 
of  any  other  nitrogenous 
fertilizer. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia Is  for  sale  by:  CALIFORNIA! 
San  FrancUco;  Hawaiian  Fertil- 
izer Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fer- 
tilizing Co.,  Pacific  Guano  &  Fer- 
tilizer Co.,  Western  Meat  Co.j 
California  Fertilizer  Works,  I.oa 
Angeles;  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertil- 
izer Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fer- 
tilizing Co.,  Agricultural  Chemi- 
cal Works,  Hauser  Packing  Co. 
OREGON!  North  Portlands  Union 
Meat  Co. 

For  Information  aa  to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


Your  Soil  Needs  Humus  and  Nitrogen  Bacteria 

Melilotus  Indica  Supplies  Both 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  it.    Buy  only  seed  that  has  a  quality  test  tag 
on  every  sack.    It  protects  you  against  seed  of  low  germination. 
Buy  from  your  local  dealer  or  from 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

Look  for  the  Tag  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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present  requirements.  We  paid  $8,- 
000,000  for  this  15,000  tons.  Greece's 
currant  crop  in  1912  amounted  to 
165,000  tons  and  in  1913  she  had  a 
carry-over  of  7,500  tons.  Prices  in 
New  York  before  the  war  were  6  to  7 
cents  a  pound  graded.  We  may  as- 
sume that  after  things  are  settled  they 
.may  be  10  to  12  cents  a  pound. 
How  Long  to  Cure? 
Last  year  the  Association  took  in 
<  urrants  from  its  members  around 
Fresno  guaranteeing  them  12  cents  a 
pound.  But  the  members  were  paid 
18  cents.  At  Watoki  the  raisins  were 
harvested  by  July  22.  The  fruit  was 
two  days  on  the  trays,  two  days  in  the 
sweat  boxes  and  delivered  at  the  ware- 
house six  days  after  they  were  picked 
bringing  the  growers  $360  per  acre. 

Other  Varieties 
Have  been  tested  by  Mr.  Wheeler 
with  the  annular  incision,  including 
Isabella  Regia,  Cabernet  and  Sauvig- 
non.  The  Chasselas  Fontainebleau 
and  Muscat  on  Rupestris  will  also  be 
ringed  to  try  to  produce  earlier  rip- 
ening for  drying.  He  showed  us  some 
Chasselas  Fontainebleau  raisins.  This 
seems  to  be  good  drying  stock.  The 
grapes  tested  22  deg.  Balling  and 
cured  4%  to  one.  They  were  dipped 
in  ordinary  prune  dip  and  were  cured 
in  good  order- 

Summary. 
To  tot  up  the  chief  points  demon- 
strated by  the  above  experiments  by 
vir.  Wheeler  and  his  son  and  by  Pro- 
fessor Fred  T.  Bioletti  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  we  will  place  them 
in  the  order  of  their  importance  as 
we  gathered  them. 
First,  the  Black  Corinth  requires  a 


strong  soil.  This  is  rather  disap- 
pointing, because  it  is  our  vineyard 
land  that  is  really  fit  for  nothing  else 
that  we  were  hoping  would  benefit. 
Next,  it  must  be  girdled  at  blooming 
time  as  explained.  Special  double- 
bladed  knives  are  made  for  this  pur- 
pose in  Australia,  Professor  Bioletti 
tells  us. 

In  phylloxera  counties  it  requires  a 
strong  grafting  stock,  taking  well  on 
vinifera  wood  on  these  stocks.  It  re- 
quires long  and  free  pruning  and  ty- 
ing up  or  training. 


NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  THE 
COMING  SEASON. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

In  an  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  gen- 
eral outlook  for  nursery  stock  for  the 
coming  season  we  have  visited  a  num- 
ber of  nurseries  and  from  different 
managers'  talks  are  able  to  give  a 
general  survey.    One  man  says: 

"This  year's  supply  of  nursery  stock 
in  the  State  is  approximately  65  per 
cent  of  normal.  Nurserymen  planned 
and  made  their  planting  for  this  year's 
budded  stock  December,  1917,  and 
January  and  February,  1918,  under  the 
then  existing  war  uncertainty,  war 
labor  shortage  and  war  high  cost  of 
production,  and  particularly  in  view 
of  the  then  existing  uncertainties,  and 
the  fact  that  on  account  of  the  war 
uncertainties  land  improvements  were 
being  held  in  abeyance,  it  was  gener- 
ally deemed  advisable  by  nurserymen 
to  curtail  their  plantings.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  supply  of  budded  stock  this 
year  is  not  over  65  per  cent  of  normal. 

'With  the  cessation  of  the  war.  how- 


Tractor  Chisel 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


Now  is  the  time  to  commence  deep  chiseling  and  sub- 
soiling.  Do  it  in  time  to  prepare  the  ground  thoroughly 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  winter  rains.  Break 
away  from  the  old  habit  or  mistaken  idea  of  scratch- 
ing the  ground  and  expecting  to  harvest  a  crop. 


All  authorities  are  agreed  that 
three  elements  enter  into  plant 
life,  viz-:  air,  heat  and  moisture, 
and  when  these  are  totally  or  in 
part  excluded  by  formation  of 
plow  sole,  due  to  the  old  methods 
of  cultivation,  just  to  that  extent 
is  plant  life  cut  short  in  some 
cases  to  total  failure.  How  often 
is  heard  the  statement  that  cer- 
tain pieces  of  land  are  worn  out 
and  will  not  produce  a  crop,  while 
we  maintain  that  they  are  only^ 
shut  out,  and  by  this  we  mean, 
that  owing  to  the  formation  of 
this  plow  sole,  the  elements  above 
named  are  not  allowed  to  pene- 
trate the  soil,  which  naturally  re- 
sults in  partial  or  total  failure  of 
the  crop,  and  it  has  been  proven 
in  every  instance  where  this  plow 
sole  has  been  broken  by  subsoil- 
ing  or  chiseling,  that  as  good  or 


even  better  crops  have  resulted 
from  this  operation  the  first 
season. 

Our  Tractor  Chisel  is  being 
used  by  a  great  many  ranchers 
who  have  proven  its  worth  many 
times  over,  and  as  one  successful 
rancher  said  in  comparing  the 
cost  of  plowing  with  chiseling, 
"We  figure  that  the  Tractor  Chisel 
pays  for  itself  every  twenty- 
three  days  of  continuous  opera- 
tion." This  does  not  include  the 
valuable  time  saved  with  the 
Chisel  compared  with  plows, 
when  so  much  time  is  lost  in  re- 
pairs. 

Our  Tractor  Chisel  is  made  from 
special  high  grade  steel  and  will 
stand  the  strain  of  the  largest 
tractors.  Write  for  our  booklet 
on  Deep  Tillage  which  will  tell 
you  what  others  have  done  and 
will  do  for  you. 


Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 


The  Killcfcr  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ever,  these  plans  for  land  improve- 
ments that  had  been  held  in  abeyance 
are  now  being  carried  on,  which,  to- 
gether with  the  enormously  profitable 
fruit  seasons  of  both  1918  and  1919 
has  created  a  demand  for  trees  far  in 
excess  of  the  available  supply,  and 
while  our  own  stock  is  up  to  normal, 
yet,  with  the  heavy  sales  being  nego- 
tiated, there  will  be  a  great  shortage 
in  trees,  and  the  best  sellers  will  be 
sold  out  before  we  get  half-way 
through  the  selling  season.  In  fact, 
our  sales  to  date  are  what  they  nor- 
mally are  January  1st." 

Another  grower  supplemented-  sim- 
ilar remarks  with  the  fact  that  1918 
was  a  dry  spring  and  a  poor  stand  of 
seedlings  was  common  with  growers. 
He  has  not  over  70  per  cent  of  last 
year's  stand,  he  says.  With  regard 
to  prices  he  told  us  he  had  sold  15,000 
prune  trees  to  one  corporation  at  $450 
a  thousand.  His  supply  of  pears  and 
prunes  are  about  equal  to  last  year's, 
almonds  50  per  cent  and  'cots  shy  of 
last  year's. 

Another  nurseryman  says,  "My 
prunes  and  'cots  are  fewer  than  last 
year.  The  shutting  out  of  European 
seedling  stock  on  which  we  used  to 
depend,  has  lightened  plantings,  and 
last  year's  seedling  plant  is  not  so 
good  as  usual.  Buying  has  begun  this 
year  in  quanities  earlier  than  I  have 
ever  experienced.  Eastern  buyers  are 
coming  to  us  for  apple  and  plum 
stock." 

Another:  "We  still  have  a  good  stock 
of  prunes,  pears  and  almonds,  and 
while  in  other  varieties  our  assort- 
ment is  fairly  complete,  yet  this  won't 
last  long  under  the  present  demand." 

We  mentioned  some  six  weeks  ago 


that  an  early  demand  had  developed 
for  figs  and  walnuts,  and  apparently 
both  these  stocks  stand  a  good  chance 
of  being  cleared  up  early.  Prunes, 
pears,  almonds  and  apricots  are  a  fair 
supply  taken  altogether.  Peaches,  in 
view  of  the  demand,  may  be  light  with 
olives  fair.  Citrus  stock  is  also  fair. 

All  stock  we  have  seen  seems  to 
be  of  fair  average  quality. 

Planting  young  trees  in  the  midst 
of  old  ones  in  the  orchard  is  some- 
thing like  raising  an  infant  in  an  old 
ladies'  home.  It  becomes  stunted  in 
habit  and  prematurely  old  with  small 
profit  to  anyone. 

The  retail  prices  of  navy  beans  in 
New  York  in  July,  1915,  averaged  8.1 
cents;  in  July,  1916,  11.3c;  in  July. 
1917,  18.8c;  in  July  1918,  17.5c;  and 
in  April,  1919,  12.7  cents. 

Alfalfa  is  displacing  hemp  on  Ryer 
Island  in  Sacramento  County,  and  an 
alfalfa  mill  is  being  built. 

Pink-root  disease  of  onions  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Delta,  one  infected  field 
having  been  found. 


HARVESTER  Sc,f  Gath  r 


Mm  arm  ■  n  — h  nHnito  b  tn  ing  for  cut- 

0       M  ■  HB  ting  Corn .  Cane  and  Kaffir  Corn. 

■  ■■■■I  B^H  Cuts  and  throws  id  piles  on 
v^W  «0  II  IV  harvester    Man  and  horse  cats 

^a^  ■  ■  ■  mm  and  shocks  equal  to  a  Cora  Bind- 
er. Sold  in  every  state.  Price  only  $25  with  fodder  binder. 
The  only  self  gathering  corn  harvester  on  the  market, 
that  is  giving  universal  satisfaction.  —  Dexter  L  Wood* 
ward,  Sandy  Creek,  N.  Y.  writes:  "3  years  ago  I  pur- 
chased your  Cora  Harvester.  Would  not  take  4  times  the 
price  of  the  machine  if  I  could  not  get  another  one.** 
Clarence  F.  Hugging,  Speermore.  Okla  "Works  6  times 
better  than  I  expected.  Saved  $40  in  labor  this  fall."  Roy 
Applet  Farmersville,  Ohio:  "I  have  used  a  corn  shocker, 
com  binder  and  2  rowed  machines,  bat  your  machine  beats 
them  all  and  takes  less  twine  of  any  machine  I  have  ever 
used.  John  F.  Haas,  Mayfield,  Oklahoma  "Your  har- 
vester tfave  good  satisfaction  while  using  6IIing  our  Silo." 
K.  F.  Ruegmtz,  Otis,  Colo.  "Just  received  aletter  frommy 
father  saying  he  received  the  com  binder  and  he  is  cutting 
com  and  cane  now.  Saya  it  works  fine  and  that  I  can  sefl 
lots  of  them  next  year."  Write  for  free  catalog  showing 

nials. 

Salina.  Kaneaa- 


Picture  of  harvester  at  work  and  testimonials 

Process  mfc.  co. 


In  Spite  of  Price 

TRACTOR  manufacturers  are 
paying  more  money  for  Bethle- 
hem tractor  plugs  as  standard  equip- 
ment than  for  other  plugs — because 
they  believe  their  motors  are  too 
good  to  be  handicapped  by  ordinary 
automobile  plugs. 

You  can  get  Bethlehems  for  your 
tractor.  And  they  will  give  you  a 
far  greater  degree  of  efficiency  than 
you  have  ever  had  before.  They  are 
specially  designed  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  each  type  of  motor. 

Get  them  from  your  dealer.  He 
will  tell  you  which  model  will  give  the 
best  results  in  your  motor.  He  also  has 
Bethlehem  spark  plugs  for  your  mo- 
tor car,  truck  and  stationary  engine. 


3A  inch  long  mica 
tractor  plug.  Used 
as  standard  equip- 
ment on  International 
Harvester  Tractor 
and  others. 


The  Silvex  Company 

BETHLEHEM  PRODUCTS 

E.  H.  Schwab,  President 
Bethlehem,  Penna.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 


By-Products  from  Citrus  Culls- 
There  are  now  four  concerns  in  the 
South  manufacturing  lemon  by-pro- 
ducts, which  have  an  annual  capacity 
of  50,000  pounds  of  lemon  oil.  500,000 
pounds  of  citrate  of  lime,  and  1,500,000 
pounds  of  citric  acid.  Twenty  con- 
cerns are  producing  orange  by-pro- 
ducts also,  according  to  the  U-  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  turning  out 
3,000  tons  a  year.  This  includes  mar- 
malade, marmalade  stock,  jellies  and 
candied  peel.  These  concerns  have 
been  developed  since  the  establishment 
of  the  U.  S.  Citrus  By-Products  Lab- 
oratory in  1914,  which  has  also  de- 
veloped methods  for  the  manufacture 
of  orange  vinegar  and  candied  peel 
and  juices  from  cull  grape  fruit.  Cull 
lemons  have  risen  in  value  from  $5  to 
$25  a  ton  and  the  same  with  oranges 
since  these  factories  were  established, 
part  of  which  is  due  to  increased  gen- 
eral prices  and  the  rest  to  this  defi- 
nite new  market. 

A  Profitable  Transaction. 

Seven  years  ago  W.  G.  Gard  of  Kel- 
seyville,  a  teamster,  planted  out  20 
acres  to  pears.  He  was  to  receive 
half  the  land  for  planting  it  and  car- 
ing for  it  to  bearing  age.  A  few  weeks 
ago  he  sold  out  his  ten  acres  of  7-year- 
old  Bartletts  for  $10,000  or  $1,000  an 
acre — no  buildings  or  improvements 
being  on  the  place  other  than  the 
trees.  Mr.  Gard  probably  never  missed 
the  time  spent  in  attending  to  this 
place  as  he  was  working  with  his 
horses  on  other  places,  while  this 
transaction  brought  him  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1,500  a  year  for  the  time 
he  was  working  it. 

Experimental  Drier  at  Davis. 

A  small  practical  experimental  dry- 
ing plant  has  been  installed  at  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  serve  as  a  model  for  small 
growers.  The  Viticultural  Commis- 
sion assisted  in  the  cost.  The  many 
angles  of  temperatures  and  dehydrat- 
ing will  be  studied  for  prunes,  pears, 
grapes  and  peaches.  It  is  now  in  ac- 
tion. 

Olives  in  Placer  County. 

There  is  a  very  irregular  set  of 
olives  in  Placer  county,  making  it 
very  hard  to  estimate  the  crop,  ac- 
cording to  C.  K.  Turner,  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  who  thinks  it  may 
amount  to  about  50  per  cent.  Plums 
are  panning  out  according  to  his  orig- 
inal estimate  of  65  per  cent. 

Where's  That  Rabbit's  Foot! 

Last  Friday  we  received  a  letter 
from  Wm.  Gould,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Yolo  County  (written  on 
the  23d),  saying,  "I  am  sending  you  a 
branch  from  one  of  my  Smyrna  fig 
trees,  which  has  23  figs  on.  Don't  you 
think  that  will  beat  your  fig  story  of 
last  week — the  Capri  that  had  only 
13  on  it?"  The  Capri  was  a  single 
twig  while  Mr.  Gould's  was  a 
branched  one.  We  remarked  on  the 
size  as  well  as  the  number  of  fruits 


on  the  Capri  fig.  The  figures  in  this 
story  are  "inauspicious!" 

To  Support  Loaded  Limbs. 

Dr.  Garrison  of  Healdsburg,  in  wir- 
ing up  the  limbs  of  his  apple  trees, 
bores  a  small  hole  through  the  limb, 
runs  a  stout  wire  through,  turns  down 
the  end  and  staples  it  on  the  outside. 
This  sounds  pretty  good  and  practi- 
cable, though  the  holes  really  ought 
to  be  stopped  with  asphaltum  to  keep 
out  any  fungus  spores  of  heart  rot. 

Save  Every  Apple. 

Every  apple  is  worth  money  and  will 
pay  to  ship  even  from  distant  points 
if  the  railroads  give  commodity  rates. 
You  folks  up  in  the  mountains,  don't 
forget  that  dried  apples  are  quoted  at 
20  cents  a  pound.  A  little  sulphur 
house  and  two  or  three  small  apple- 
parers  will  make  that  family  orchard 
turn  out  big  money.  Some  of  the 
finest  winter  apples  we  have  come 
from  the  mountains.  If  they  are  care- 
fully picked  and  cared  for,  the  sound 
ones,  free  from  worms,  will  be  worth 
big  money  packed,  and  the  rest  can  be 
cut  at  home.  Those  fine  winter  apples 
dry  and  weigh  up  well- 
Berries  in  the  Gold  Bidge  Section. 

Blackberries,  Lawtons  and  Mam- 
moths, will  probably  not  turn  over 
half  a  crop  this  year  between  Sebas- 
topol  and  Forestville,  while  Logan- 
berries run  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  a  crop — less  on  thin  hill  land. 
One  man  who  has  100  acres  of  apples 
Interplanted  with  berries,  picked  only 
300  pounds  of  Logans  to  the  acre,  that 
last  year  went  three  tons.  He  has  a 
nice  crop  of  apples  though,  and  that 
will  help  some. 

Used  Dry  Lime-Sulphur  for  Scab. 

J.  W.  Keegan,  near  Forestville  (So- 
noma county),  has  sold  his  pears  at 
$65  a  ton — orchard  run.  He  has  a  72- 
acre  ranch,  half  of  which  is  in  fruit. 
We  noticed  his  pears  were  very 
scabby,  though  they  were  fine  in  size 
and  generally  good  in  shape.  He  ex- 
plained that  he  used  dry  lime-sulphur, 
16  pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water  be- 
fore bloom  and  9  pounds  to  100  after 
bloom,  and  attributes  the  scabbiness 
to  the  use  of  this  material.  A  neighbor 
used  28  pounds  to  150  gallons  and  has 
clean  pears.  Mr.  Keegan  has  a  good 
heavy  crop. 

Picking  Thompson  Seedless. 

The  wastage  in  careliss  picking  of 
Sultanas  and  Thompson  Seedless 
grapes  amounts  to  a  very  large  ag- 
gregate loss  each  year  with  careless 
pickers.  It  pays  to  watch  your  men 
and  see  that  the  grapes  are  deposited 
on  the  trays  and  not  torn  off  and 
thrown  at  the  trays,  and  then  the  heap 
hastily  straightened  out.  Every  year 
one  can  see  far  more  raisins  lying 
along  down  the  rows  than  there  is 
any  need  for.  With  the  money  that 
is  paid  this  year  for  picking  and  the 
good  price  promised  for  the  dried 
product  we  have  a  right  to  expect  ex- 
tra good  cares  to  insure  quality. 


Pears  Have  Been  Picked  Too  Green 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


July  29 — We  have  seen  a  lot  of 
pears  in  various  delivery  stations  that 
have  been  picked  much  too  green  as 
numbers  of  snapped  stems  testify.  In 
Sonoma  county  picking  started  two 
weeks  ago.  Why  is  picking  started 
on  such  immature  fruit? 

Several  reasons  present  themselves. 
Many  pear  trees  have  borne  and  are 
bearing  enormous  loads.  Props  are 
dear  and  hard  to  get  and  expenses  are 
high.  Therefore,  a  rapid  picking  of 
pears  has  lightened  the  trees  of  their 
dangerous  surplus  and  the  pears  have 
been  accepted. 

Another  reason  is  that  vacation 
season  is  on  and  the  growers  are 
using  the  help  while  they  can  get  it. 
Every  week  more  and  more  hands  are 
needed  by  other  industries  as  the  har- 
vest advances. 

Some  men  say,  "The  pears  are  drop- 
ping, so  they  must  be  ready.  Anyway, 


I  would  rather  pick  them  off  than 
pick  them  up.  A  great  many  poor 
crops  were  sold  at  a  flat  price — or- 
chard run.  In  short,  it  is  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  is  prompting  men  to  get 
that  fruit  to  market  and  get  the 
money  for  it  so  as  to  be  sure  they 
have  got  it. 

It  seems  rather  a  pity  that  fruit 
should  be  taken  so  green.  We  have 
seen  some  sent  in  to  be  cut  that  will 
shrivel  rather  than  ripen.  This  is  not 
only  a  loss  in  quality  for  the  dried 
product  but  a  heavy  loss  in  weight — 
for  it  is  the  sugar  that  pulls  down  the 
scales.  The  early  pick  is  expected  to 
be  a  bit  green  and  uneven,  but  it 
doesn't  pay  to  overdo  it.  We  noticed 
a  lot  of  orchards  where  straw  and  ma- 
nure has  been  spread  beneath  the 
trees  to  save  the  windfalls — a  wise 
precaution  when  they  are  worth  at 
least  $35  a  ton. 


The  CHEMIST*^. 

Wways  uniform" 

At  every  Giant  Powder  plant  the  chemical  laboratory  con- 
trols the  processes  of  manufacture.  They  make  continuous 
tests  that  insure  the  unvarying  high  quality  of  Giant  Powders. 
Each  pound  of  Giant  Powder  is  exactly  like  every  other 
pound  of  the  same  grade.  Such  uniformity  means  economy, 
efficiency,  safety.  Professional  users  of  Giant  Powders — 
miners,  quarrymen,  contractors — all  know  that  the  name 
"Giant"  stands  for  utmost  dependability  in  explosives. 
When  you  have  land  to  clear,  trees  to  plant,  subsoil  to  be 
broken  or  ditches  to  be  blasted,  tell  your  dealer  to  get  for 
you  one  of  the  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Don't  accept  any  ordinary  dynamite,  but 
insist  on  genuine  Giant  Powder,  bearing  the  Giant  trade 
mark  on  every  box. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  our  book,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders."  Its  ;2  pages  are  full  of  short-cuts  and  labor-saving  methods. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  Ciry,  Seattle,  Spokane 
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STUMPING 


j  JXrm  Powders 


EUREKA 


American  Beauty  Dust  Sprayers 

Kill  | 

Red  Spider 
TOMATO  WORM, 
CORN  EAR  WORM, 
FLEA  BEETLE, 
APHIS 
RUST  AND  MILDEW 

One  Man  Does  From  15  to  25  Acres  Per  Day 

Standard  Size  $18.00 

Vineyard  Size  $16.00 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 


P 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

'  Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  aaves  me  money." 

Renewed  screw  catting  costs  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  I  50  pounds  working  pressures 
asphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose.   Let  us  save  you  money.    Write  I 

ACIFIC  PIPE  CO.  SM&iiMo 


August  9,  1919. 
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SULPHUR 

It  has  been  proven 
and  so  recommend- 
ed by  the  University 
of  California  that 
ff  you  sulphur  your 
grape  vines  and  or- 
chards 6  times  they 
will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand 
Velvet    Flowers  of 
'  Sulphur,  also 

EAGLE  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Soufre, 
packed  In  double 
sacks,  are  the  fluff- 
^■t  |       lest    and  PUREST 

t       sulphurs  that 
3ft     money  can  buy;  the 
^BRIlitfiA  ijmai H      best   for  vineyard*; 

the    best  for 
bleaching  purposes,  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
Impalpable  Powder,  100%  pure,  In 
double  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting  and  mak- 
ing Paste — (Atomic  Sulphur). 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use 
our  DIAMOND  "S»  BRAND  REFINED 
FLOUR  SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish 
you  this  Sulphur  at  such  a  low  price 
that  It  would  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution  and  net  you  a  profit  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  out  In  labor  for  spray- 
ing your  orchard,  even  If  you  pay  your 
men  94  per  day  for  making  the  solution 
and  applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant 
food,  drill  Into  the  soil  100  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure. 
This  has  Increased  various  crops  up  to 
600%. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Dust,  Dry  Bor- 
deaux, Dusting  Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc 
And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME- 
SULPHUR  SOLUTION  33  deg.  Be.,  Sul- 
phur Paste,  Nicotine,  Black  Leaf  40, 
etc  Fungicides  and  Insecticides.  Car- 
ried in  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO 

•24  California  St  ,   San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate 
shipments.  Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET";  also  booklet  "NEW  USES 
FOR  SULPHUR."  Price-list,  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Please  state  for  what  purpose  you 
use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed,  and 
date  of  shipment  preferred 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  871. 


SBOWL! 


ORGANIC 


FERTILIZERS 


BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send  for  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Telia   You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


LABOR  IN  THE  STATE'S  FRUIT 
HARVEST. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Some  of  the  apple,  pear,  prune, 
peach  and  grape  growers  will  be  put 
to  it  to  handle  their  crops,  is  the 
opinion  of  some  growers  in  Sonoma 
County.  We  heard  one  grower  ask 
another,  "Can  you  tell  me  where  I 
can  get  a  few  pear  pickers?  I  am 
shy  on  help  and  my  fruit  needs  hand- 
ling." The  reply  was,  "I  let  out  two 
this  morning  who  wanted  $5  for  an 
8  hour  day.  I  was  paying  them  $4.50, 
and  if  they  had  been  good  pickers  I 
would  have  kept  them — but  they  were 
just  putting  in  time  and  I  had  to  let 
them  go." 

Stanislaus  County  is  rather  better 
served.  A.  L.  Rutherford  says,  "La- 
bor is  plentiful,  but  not  at  all  satis- 
factory.   Wages  are  high." 

"Labor  is  plentiful  here  at  Paso 
Robles  so  far  as  orchard  work  is  con- 
cerned, but  there  is  not  enough  for 
the  wheat  crop,"  says  Tom  Henry  of 
that  city.  "We  have  a  very  good 
wheat  crop,  and  the  almonds  will 
yield  100  per  cent  or  better." 

Fred  G.  Stokes  of  Lake  County 
says:  "You  ask  about  labor.  We  have 
enough  at  present.  In  fact  to  be  fair 
to  those  who  depend  on  work  for  a 
living,  I  may  say  that  our  labor  sit- 
uation is  fairly  well  balanced,  though 
others  might  say  that  help  is  scarce. 
No  one  has  any  difficulty  in  getting 
employment,  but  if  you  want  to  hire 
a  man  you  must  look  ahead  sometime 
as  apparently  there  are  few,  if  any, 
really  good  men  looking  for  work. 
They  are  all  busy,  but  it  is  not  fair 
to  say  that  any  crops  are  suffering 
through  lack  of  help. 

"There  should  be  more  uniformity  in 
the  number  of  hours  for  a  work  day 
throughout  the  state  and  also  even  in 
the  county.  Around  Kelseyville  they 
work  an  eight-hour  day  and  further 
north  they  give  a  nine-hour  day  or 
even  a  ten-hour  day.  Personally  I 
have  no  use  for  the  clock  being 
ahead,  as  it  throws  the  dinner  hour 
too  early  on  a  ranch  and  most  of  the 
men  go  to  work  again  in  the  hottest 
hour  of  the  day.  This  is  hard  on 
both  men  and  teams,  and  quitting  at 
5  p.  m.  (which  is  really  4  p.  m.)  just 
when  it  is  pleasant  to  work,  may  be 
alright  for  a  city  man  but  is  no  good 
for  the  country." 

D.  F-  Norton  of  Grass  Valley  (Ne- 
vada County)  says,  "I  think  we  will 
be  a  little  shy  on  pickers,  but  will  be 
able  to  handle  the  packing  as  a  great 
many  women  and  girls  have  learned 
the  trade  during  the  past  few  years 
and  are  keeping  things  going." 

"In  Yolo  county  the  only  farmers 
complaining  at  the  present  time  are 
the  tobacco  growers;  they  are  ex- 
periencing some  trouble  in  getting 
enough  help  to  string  the  tobacco," 
says  Wm.  Gould,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner. "I  have  been  told  that  Mr. 
Chiflokos  has  40  mutes  from  Berke- 
ley to  do  his  work.  One  of  our  apri- 
cot growers,  E.  T.  Anderson,  lost 
about  1500  lug  boxes  of  apricots  due 
to  the  shortage  of  labor  and  the  un- 
usual hot  spell  which  brought  the 
cots  on  with  a  rush." 

The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Aid  Society 
have  125  children  picking  berries  on 
the  Gold  Ridge  at  Sebastopol.  The 
school  boys  and  students  everywhere 
are  rendering  good  service  during 
vacation.  Their  efforts  will  be  missed 
in  some  growing  sections  when  school 
"takes  up"  again. 

C.  K.  Turner  of  Auburn  says  that 
up  in  that  section  there  are  more  peo- 
ple looking  for  work  than  there  are 
jobs.   Labor  is  short  in  Napa  County. 

We  have  the  worst  hill  yet  to  climb. 
It  pays  to  see  that  the  team  is  in 
good  order  and  the  gear  sound  be- 
fore we  have  to  negotiate  that  hill. 
Even  where  there's  no  hump  there 
may  be  a  crease,  and  you  can't  seize 
time  by  the  short  hairs. 


CIRCUMVENTING  MR.  RABBIT. 


To  the  Editor:  I  note  in  your  last 
edition  a  query  from  a  Napa  County 
party  asking  a  way  to  prevent  rab- 
bits from  eating  young  frpit  trees. 
I  had  years  of  experience  along  these 
lines,  having  tried  blood,  aloes,  etc., 
with  varied  success,  mostly  bad,  and 
at  the  beet  only    temporary.    I  was 


Maker  to  You  -  -  Act  Now! 

Have  you  seen  this  ladder  that  is  saving  money  for 
orchardists  all  over  the  Pacific  Slope?  Do  not  delay 
another  hour—send  me  your  order  at  once  for  2  or 
more  of  the   

cecuritt 
Lad d br 

I  shin  on  approval,  you  pay  when  you  have  examined  ladders 
closely.  I  even  pay  the  freight  to  make  it  easier  for  you  to 
get  first  hand  acquaintance  with  this  best  of  all  orchard 
ladders.  This  is  the  ladder  with  the  patented,  light,  steel  cuff- 
bracket  that  makes  it  strongest  where  other  ladders  are  weak- 
est. Built  for  lightness  combined  with  strength;  and  PAYS 
FOR  ITSELF  by  cutting  your  picking  costs !  Send  your  order 
for  2  or  more  ladders  shipped  prepaid  on  approval  at  following 
prices:  8  ft.  ladder,  85:  10  ft.  ladder,  56.00;  12  ft.  ladder. 
$7.20.     Write  now — a  postcard  will  do. 


80  Franklin  St., 


J.  B.  Patterson,  Mfr. 


Oakland,  Cal. 


I  ADMIT  THAT  I  BUILD 


THE  BEST  ORCHARD  TRUCK  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Twenty-five  years  of  experience  has  taught  me  how. 
AGENT  FOR  DIAMOND  T  MOTOR  TRUCKS. 
Motor  Truck  Bodies  Bnilt  to  Order. 

M.  BR0EDEL,  656  So!HFIKSTC8TBEET  Sail  JoSe,  Cal. 


H 


ERE  is  the  tractor  of  utmost  economy,  the  tractor 
that  gets  most  from  every  gallon  of  fuel  because  the 
direct  drive  from  motor  to  both  rear  axle  and  belt 
pulley  saves  power. 

HUBEf? 

light  rour 

is  the  right  sized  tractor  for  every  sized  farm.  It  is  powerful  enough  to 
pull  three  14-inch  bottoms  and  turn  an  acre  an  hour,  and  light  enough  to 
work  on  plowed  ground  without  packing  it  down. 

Thousands  of  Huber  Light  Fours  are  in  successful  use.  It  is  the  tried 
and  proved  tractor.  Huber  owners  arc  Huber  boosters.  For  40  years 
Huber  has  built  steam  tractors;  and  for  20  years  gas  tractors.  The  Huber 
Light  Four  is  the  best  tractor  Huber  ever  built. 

It  plows,  harrows,  drills,  pulls  a  binder — does  every  type  of  heavy  field 
and  belt  work  economically.  So  simple  a  boy  can  run  it, 
and  anyone  who  knows  an  automobile  can  keep  it  in  repair. 

Every  one  interested  in  tractors  should  read  the  "Trac- 
tor in  the  Making,"  a  reprint  in  booklet  form.  Tells 
vitally  interesting  facts  about  tractors.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking.    Write  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  HUBER  MFG.  CO.,  Marion,  Ohio 

THE  HUBER  TRACTOR  SALES  CO. 

1012-14  So.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Some  territory  open  for  live  dealers. 


Weign 1 5 ,000  pounds; 
pulls  three  1-1"  bot- 
tom plows;  12  h.  p. 
delivered  totbedraw- 
bar;  25  b.  p.  at  the 
belt;  Waukesha  .four- 
cylinder  motor;  Per- 
fex  Radiator;  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings; 
burn9  gasoline,  kero- 
sene or  distillate;  cen- 
ter draft;  two  speeds, 
•iVi  and  4  pules 
per  hour. 


told  by  a  neighbor  to  cut  fairly  bushy 
live-oak  twigs  from  fourteen  to  eigh- 
teen inches  in  length,  pointing  the 
ends  and  shoving  them  down  around 
the  trees  so  that  the  leaves  were  close 
enough  together  so  that  Mr.  Rabbit 
cannot  get  to  the  tree  without  his 


nose  coming  in  contact  with  the 
prickly  leaves  of  the  live  oak. — Sub. 


"The  cleanest  crop  of  pears  we  ever 
produced  in  Mendocino  county,"  said 
the  Horticultural  Commissioner  of  this 
year's  yield.  
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A  Message  to  California  Peach  Growers 

(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox.) 


In  an  extempore  address  to  all  fruit 
growers,  and  to  peach  men  in  partic- 
ular, A.  E.  Sunderland,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  California  Peach 
Growers'  Association,  gave  out  infor- 
mation that  is  of  value  to  all  fruit 
growers: 

Then  and  Now. 

In  1915  the  maximum  price  paid  to 
the  grower  for  dried  peaches  was 
three  cents  a  pound.  Hundreds  of 
acres  of  peach  trees  were  taken  out 
as  the  prices  the  growers  were  re- 
ceiving did  not  pay  actual  cost  of  pro- 
duction, to  say  nothing  of  interest  on 
investment,  etc.  In  1916  the  newly 
formed  association  took  over  1500 
tons,  which  couldn't  be  sold  at  2%c, 
and  for  these  we  netted  the  growers 
5>4c  through  the  Association.  The 
average  price  for  1916  crop  was  6c, 
for  the  1917  crop  8.32c,  and  for  the 
1918  crop  11c,  and  it  will  be  still 
more  for  the  coming  crop- 

We  recognize  that  the  war  has  had 
some  influence  on  prices,  but  it  is 
<  o-operation  rather  than  the  war  that 
has  enabled  us  to  put  the  industry 
on  a  sound  basis.  It  has  done  two 
things  besides  giving  us  a  voice  in 
the  disposal  of  our  own  products. 
First,  it  has  given  us  control  of  the 
poach  peeling  machinery;  and,  sec- 
ondly, it  has  given  us  the  means  to 
advertise  our  wares — something  that 
can  only  be  accomplished  success- 
fully by  united  effort. 

The  Peach  Peeler. 

The  peach  peeling  process  has  rev- 
olutionized the  peach   industry  and 


placed  a  really  palatable  article  on 
the  market  at  a  reasonable  price  that 
could  have  been  obtained  in  no  other 
way.  For  it  has  so  reduced  the  cost,  as 
compared  to  hand  peeling,  that  we  are 
enabled  to  place  our  Practically 
Peeled  Blue  Ribbon  Peaches  on  the 
market  in  neat  cartons  in  such  an  at- 
tractive, palatable,  ready-to-eat  form 
that  they  readily  appeal  to  the  dis- 
criminating housewives  both  as  an 
article  of  food  and  confection.  The 
first  year  the  peeling  process  was  in- 
stalled 11  per  cent  of  our  total  sales 
was  in  Practically  Peeled  form,  in 
1918  30  per  cent,  and  this  year  over 
half  of  the  crop  will  be  marketed  in 
this  manner.  We  feel  in  a  short  time 
the  once-despised  impeded  peach  will 
be  entirely  replaced  in  all  the  mar- 
kets of  the  county  by  our  Practically 
Peeled,  which  will  be  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  producer,  as  on  account 
of  increased  sales  and  consumption 
it  will  mean  there  will  not  be  a  lia- 
bility of  an  over-production  of  dried 
peaches. 

The  Progress  of  the  Association. 

The  dried  peach  crop  of  1916  was 
30,000  tons;  1917,  20,000;  1918,  40,000; 
all  of  which  was  put  into  consump- 
tion without  large  carry-overs  as  in 
the  past.  We  could  not  possibly  have 
marketed  this  tonnage  in  the  pre-or- 
ganization  days  and  the  outlook  for 
the  coming  season  is  that  we  could  sell 
twice  the  amount  that  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

We  have  endeavored  since  our  or- 
ganization to  instill  into  the  minds  of 


the  growers,  for  their  own  benefit, 
the  advantage  of  better  farming  in 
order  to  produce  the  best  quality,  as 
well  as  quantity,  of  the  dried  product 
We  have  had  taken  two  reels  of  mov- 
ing pictures  showing  the  industry 
from  the  planting  of  the  tree  to  the 
baking  of  Blue  Ribbon  peach  pie  by 
the  consumer.  In  these  pictures  we 
endeavored  to  have  shown  the  right 
and  wrong  methods  from  the  spraying 
of  a  tree  to  the  time  the  crop  is  de- 
livered at  the  packing  house. 
National  Advertising  of  the  Bine 
Ribbon  Brand. 
Here  are  some  of  the  results  of  con- 
sistent advertising  and  pushing:  The 
jobbers  are  no  longer  afraid  to  buy 
because  our  prices  are  assured  for 
definite  periods.  Freedom  from  mar- 
ket speculation  and  fluctuation  of 
prices  has  established  a  confidence  in 
the  trade  measured  by  the  founda- 
tion of  our  industry.  In  the  old  days 
if  the  jobber  sow  no  decided  chance 
to  make  money  on  speculation  he  left 
our  fruit  alone.  He  didn't  try  to  push 
sales  as  there  was  too  much  risk  on  a 
small  margin.  Under  existing  condi- 
tions of  stabilization  of  the  market  by 
our  Association  the  jobber  cannot 
lose;  consequently,  our  goods  are  per- 
sistently pushed  by  the  jobber  and 
sold  to  the  retailer,  who,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  our  advertising,  is  en- 
abled to  readily  resell  to  the  consum- 
ing public.  Thus  a  market  continu- 
ally active  for  all-year-around  busi- 
ness is  being  built  up  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  producer.  This  is  exem- 
plified by  our  operations  last  year, 
therein  we  returned  to  growers  74 
per  cent  of  the  entire  gross  amount 
received  from  the  sale  of  their 
peaches,  after  deducting  all  overhead 


and  manufacturing  expense — coat  of 
marketing,  processing,  packing  and 
material,  labor,   administration  and 

transportation. 

All  fruit  growers  are  now  actively 
aware  of  what  the  growers'  organiza- 
tions have  accomplished  since  they 
became  established.  This  is  no' 
enough.  With  our  rapidly  increasing 
production  in  all  lines  we  must  keep 
pace  by  establishing  new  markets  and 
enlarging  our  export  trade,  and  this 
year  the  California  Peach  Growers  is 
going  to  enter  the  European  market 
where  they  expect  to  do  a  large  busi- 
ness. 

Proper  and  Improper  Harvesting. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Sunderland  said: 
"A  word  to  the  growers  before  har- 
vest is  out  of  season.  Pick  your  fruit 
when  it  is  ripe — don't  knock  it  off  and 
gather  from  the  ground.  The  results 
of  the  latter  practice  are:  First — that 
you  get  a  lot  of  slabs  and  dark-col- 
ored peaches  that  reduces  your  qual- 
ity and  values.  Secondly — that  a 
number  of  unripe  peaches  fall  with 
the  ripe  ones  if  you  "knock,"  and 
these  do  not  show  the  right  color  and 
do  not  peel  well.  Added  to  this,  the 
fruit  that  is  unripe  is  not  only  poor  in 
quality,  but  the  producer  loses  in 
weight.  It  is  in  the  last  few  days  of 
ripening  that  the  fruit  sugars  up  and 
sugar  means  weight  that  cannot  be 
evaporated.  The  added  weight  to 
properly  ripened  (and  not  overripe) 
fruit  is  enormous.  The  members  of 
our  organization  work  all  together  for 
the  producer.  The  Association  is 
their  individual  and  collective  busi- 
ness and  each  one  must  contribute  his 
best  productive  effort  to  uphold  its 
dignity  and  standing." 
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TEST 


SPECIAL 


There  is  much  competition  in  Belt  making.  The  buyer  finds  numer- 
ous kinds  and  makes,  but  yet  identical  in  appearance  and  construction. 
There  is  onlv  one  safe  and  sane  way  to  purchase  a  belt  and  that  is  to 
TEST  IT  YOURSELF  and  depend  upon  the  experience  and  skill  of  the 
firm  who  made  it.  The  firm  that  makes  a  Belt  that  has  a  reputation  of 
MAINTAINING  ITS  QUALITY  is  the  firm  from  which  you  know  you 
can  SECURE  A  SQUARE  DEAL. 

TEST  SPECIAL  RUBBER  BELTING  is  manufactured  by  the  NEW 
YORK  BELTING  AND  PACKING  CO.  For  75  years  we  have  supplied 

belt  users  with  Belting  that  has  won  a  reputation  for 
its  quality  and  service.  When  your  purchase  a  TEST 
SPECIAL  you  receive  the  benefit  of  our  75  years'  ex- 
perience. 

We  know  that  when  we  put  a  TEST  SPECIAL 

on  your  machinery  it  will  give  you  long  and  satis- 
factory service,  and  we  therefore  do  not  hesitate  to 
guarantee  it. 

The  name  "TEST  SPECIAL,"  stamped  on  every 
30  feet  of  belt,  is  your  guarantee  that  it  will  give 
LONGER  AND  BETTER  SERVICE  than  any  other 
RUBBER  BELT  manufactured. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon.   Get  our  samples  of  cross 
the  belt  which  we  will  guarantee  to  do  your  work,  strate" 
Write  today. 


New  York   Belting  and   Packing  Co. 

619  Mission  St,,  Son  Francisco.    Dept.  12. 

Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  wiU 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
work,  and  quote  prices  delivered  at 


NEW  YORK  BELTING  &  PACKING  COMPANY 

519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco 


HOME  OFFICE:    NEW  YORK  CITY 
Branches  in  all  principal  cities. 
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Horse  Power 

Elec.  Motor 
Steam  Engine 
Gas  Engine 
Driving  Pulley 
Driven  Pulley 


Perpendicular 

Width  of  Belt  Ply 

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys 
Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley 
Kind  of  Machinery  Driven 
My  dealer's  name 
My  name 
Address 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Peach  packing  is  in  progress  at 
Porterville  packing  plant. 

The  first  straight  car  of  Malaga 
mapes  was  shipped  from  Clovis,  July 
29. 

Elmer  Bros,  have  sold  their  Tuscan 
clings  from  a  seven-year-old  orchard 
(10  tons  to  the  acre)  at  $110  a  ton,  to 
the  cannery. 

Some  of  the  raisin  growers  in 
Yuba  County  are  expressing  a  fear  of 
early  rains  and  that  grapes  are  back- 
ward on  account  of  cool  weather. 

Olive  set  is  90  per  cent  in  Stanis- 
laus County,  according  to  A.  L.  Ruth- 
erford, Horticultural  Commissioner. 
Peach  cutting  began  there  July  25. 

To  handle  their  own  crop  of  about 
500  tons  of  grapes,  a  drying  plant  has 
been  built  near  Yuba  City  by  W.  F. 
Hoke,  J.  C  Ray,  and  C.  W.  Jones. 

Representative  Kettner  says  he  has 
every  hope  that  favorable  action  will 
be  taken  on  his  bill  providing  for  an 
import  duty  of  one  cent  a  pound  on 
citrus  fruits. 

A  great  many  of  the  pears  in  Se- 
bastopol  district  were  sold  flat — or- 
chard run — the  prices  being  $50,  $60, 
$65,  $67.50  and  $70,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  run. 

Porterville's  naval  orange  crop  is 
estimated  to  run  ten  per  cent  over 
that  of  last  season,  while  the  Valen- 
cias  promise  to  produce  as  heavy  a 
crop  as  they  have  ever  had. 

Dried  fruit  houses  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  and  other  points  are  con- 
tracting for  dried  wine  grapes  up  to 
11  cents  a  pound,  it  is  reported. 
Prices  depend  on  variety  and  quality. 

The  Yakima  Valley  (Washington) 
promises  about  2200  cars  of  Bartlett 
pears — a  15  to  20  per  cent  increase 
over  last  year,  and  the  Rogue  River 
(Oregon)  from  700  to  800  cars  of  512 
boxes  each- 

About  1,500,000  pounds  of  surplus 
prunes  of  the  1918  crop  have  been 
thrown  on  the  market  by  the  War 
Department.  They  run  chiefly  from 
40's  to  70's  and  are  mostly  in  50- 
pound  cases. 

A  straight  carload  of  plums — Santa 
Rosa  and  Climax — from  Newcastle 
was  sold  in  New  York  City  for  $3,150, 
according  to  the  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change. Some  Beauty  plums  have 
sold  at  $3.75  per  crate. 

Imperial  and  Sugar  prunes  in  Yolo 
County  will  be  ready  about  the  third 
week  in  August,  according  to  Wm. 
Gould,  Horticultural  Commissioner. 
The  crop  is  showing  up  even  better 
than  his  earlier  estimates  showed. 

Joe  Davis  of  Sebastopol,  a  promin- 
ent Gravenstein  apple  grower,  has 
contracted  15  orchards  besides  his 
own,  using  them  to  feed  his  packing 
plant  at  Fulton-  He  is  offering  $40 
per  ton  for  gravenstein  apples. 

The  chestnut  grove  on  the  Califor- 
nia Mountain  Fruit  Co.'s  ranch  at 
Grass  Valley  is  loaded  with  nuts 
again  this  year.    They  are  the  im- 


proved Rochester  variety  on  sweet 
stock,  and  produce  a  nut  equal  to  the 
imported  stock. 

A  large  new  packing  plant  has 
been  started  at  Healdsburg  by  Zerillo 
and  La  Fala.  They  are  prepared  to 
pack,  ship,  can  and  dry  pears.  Miller 
&  Gobbi  are  packing  two  cars  of  ap- 
ples a  day  here  (July  29).  Apples 
and  pears  are  coming  in  fast. 

The  Libby  Cannery  workers  at 
Selma  are  reported  to  have  struck  on 
August  —  to  obtain  a  scale  of  wages 
recently  established  by  Ralph  P.  Mer- 
ritt,  with  the  approval  of  Governor 
Stephens,  after  conferences  with 
packers'  and  employees'  organiza- 
tions. 

It  is  expected  that  12,000  carloads 
of  wine  grapes — or  call  them  jelly 
grapes — will  be  shipped  out  of  the 
state  this  seasan  if  cars  hold  out. 
The  wine  grape  crop  this  season  will 
be  approximately  600,000  tons,  ac- 
cording to  H.  F.  Stoll,  of  the  Califor- 
nia Grape  Protective  Association. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation 
recently  purchased  ten  acres  in 
Scott's  Valley,  Lake  County,  from  J. 
H.  Godfrey  for  $3,000,  for  a  drying 
plant,  which  will  be  in  operation  by 
August  15.  This  corporation  has  four 
units  of  this  kind  in  Lake  County  to 
deal  with  the  pear  crop. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Taylor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  has  been  appointed 
as  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Plant  Industry  by  George  H. 
Hecke,  Director  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Taylor  has 
had  a  wide  experience,  both  field  and 
laboratory,  in  horticultural  work  in 
California. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


About  800  pounds  of  new-crop 
sweet  potatoes  were  shipped  out  of 
Turlock,  July  25. 

The  fifth  major  convention  of  the 
National  Board  of  Farm  Organiza- 
tions will  be  held  September  16  and 
17  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Special  arrangements  to  admit 
Mexicans  for  cotton  picking  may  be 
made  through  the  Director  of  the  U. 
S.  Employment  Service,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

One  hundred  pounds  is  the  official 
weight  of  a  sack  of  onions  when  sold 
"by  the  sack,"  as  recently  defined  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Weights 
and  Measures. 

Sixty  cars  of  lima  beans,  practi- 
cally all  that  remain  in  growers' 
hands,  are  to  be  held  over  to  help  on 
the  short  crop  which  will  be  harvest- 
ed this  fall,  according  to  Secretary  E. 
O.  Essig  of  the  Lima  Bean  Selling 
Agency. 

The  Baart  wheat  pictured  in  our 
issue  of  July  19,  as  having  been 
grown  in  rotation  with  rice,  averaged 
twelve  sacks  per  acre.  It  went  20 
sacks  on  well-drained  land,  as  re- 
ported by  J.  G.  Beekler  of  the  Dodge 
Land  Co.,  who  grew  it. 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Cheapest  and  mo.tt  efficient  fertilizer  —  Highly  concentrated  —  Dry,  Odor- 
less —  Xo  weed  seed  or  foreitrn  matter    a  natural  fertilizer. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
2.50|  Ammonia 
1.25%   Phosphoric  Acid 
4.00     Potash  Water  Soluble 
1 5.00%  Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CALL,  OR  WRITE  US — 

PHOirc         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARNY  1542  429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE    WHEAT  TRACTOR 
Equipped   with    Road  Wheel*. 

Write  for  descriptive  printed  matter. 


TRACTOR  and  TRUCK  12-24 

FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE 

Will  handle  3  14-inch  plow  bottoms  under  nor- 
mal conditions.  Furnish  ample  power  for  hay 
b.Ucr,  sUo  filler,  grain  separator,  with  weigher, 
wind  stacker  and  self  feeder.  Furnishes  steady 
power  for  pumping  water  or  any  similar  farm 
work.  Interchangeable  road  wheel  attachment 
— can  be  converted  in  less  than  hour  into 
rubber  tire  wheel  road  truck.  Will  do  any- 
thing that  a  3,600-lb.  truck  can  do  with 
trailers.    Good  territory  open  for  dealers. 

HBSSION     SAl.RS  CORPORATION 
Calif.  Dist. 


235  S.  Log  Angeles  St., 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


UTILITY 
LERS 


UTILITY 
TRAILERS 


One  Cost 

Cheaper  Hauling  Costs 
For  Ranchers 


UTILITY 
TRAILERS 


AVhether  you  make  short 
hauls  or  long  hauls  a  Utility 
Trailer  will  make  you  definite 
savings  of  50  per  cent  and  some- 
times more.  You  can  double  or 
triple  your  present  hauling  ca- 
pacity with  only  a  very  slight 
increase  in  power  consumption. 

2  and  4-wheel  models  in  light, 
medium  and  heavy  capacities. 
Built  like  the  finest  motor  truck. 
Will  not  wobble  or  sidesway. 
Ask  for  name  of  distributor 
nearest  you. 

Los  Angeles  Trailer  Co. 

1328  Palmetto  Street 
Los  Angeles 

Ask  for 
new  catalog, 
"Trailerized 
Transportation' 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — 
plenty  of  water — full-rated  production  and  more,  If 
possible.   And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install. 

AMERICAN  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum! 
That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaranteed  fact 


Write  for  Catalog  C-l 

— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  en- 
tire line  of  American  Pumps  and  proves 
their  advantages  beyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog:  points  the  way  to  irri- 
gation efficiency. 

Open  territory  for  live  dealers. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.  Dept.  A,  420  K.  Third  St. 
SAN  FKANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES 


—Horizontal  Pump* 
—Vertical  Pumps 
—Deep  Well  Head* 
—Deep  Well 

Cylinders 
— Oil  Engine* 
— Direct-connected 

Motor  and  Pump 
— Gas  Engine* 
—Motor* 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 


Sui/f  Es-pecietl/yfor  California  Condition^ 


Past  the  Experimental  Stage 
Eleven  different  rnodels.wiffi  op 
without  Engine.mounted  complete 
vibrator       Sr\  Ranging  in  PricefTom 
FARQUHAftW  SEPARATOR     J/f%.   4190.  to  $2175. 
Guaranteed  byThejiousc  of  ARNOTT"       nffllj—S^      All  Repair  Parts  Carried- 


i*gWH 
■  Guara 
*  Askl 
Write  1 


Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder,  Specifications, Prices  Etc 


fpoTfl  ARNOTT  &CO. 

H!J."WJ  I  BEAN  THRESHER  HEADQUARTERS 

112-118  So.Los  AnAeiesStlis'  1 
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Government  Wheat  Price  Not  for  Farmers 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


What  is  generally  understood  as  the 
Government  wheat  price  of  $2.20  per 
bushel  will  not  be  paid  net  to  farmers 
for  any  bushels;  and  the  misunder- 
standing should  be  cleared  up.  The 
$2.20  price  is  for  No.  1  clean  hard 
wheat,  delivered  at  San  Francisco  Bay 
terminals  or  Los  Angeles  terminals 
with  weight  of  sacks  deducted  and 
with  one  per  cent  deducted  to  cover 
the  Grain  Corporation  Administration 
charge.  Farmers  pay  the  equivalent 
of  freight  to  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles.  They  lose  whatever  foreign 
matter  (grain,  straw,  weed-seed,  nails, 
smut,  etc.)  may  be  found  in  the  wheat. 
Its  weight  is  deducted  before  figuring 
the  total  payment.  Inseparable  for- 
eign matter  also  reduces  the  grade  and 
reduces  the  price  per  bushel  cor- 
respondingly. Discolored,  shriveled, 
wheat  or  soft  varieties  also  take  lower 
grades  and  prices. 

Fanners  Pay  the  Freight 

Farmers  hauling  direct  to  the  mills 
must  accept  the  Government  price 
less  the  freight  to  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Francisco,  the  mills  retaining  the 
freight  charge  to  cover  the  cost  of 
shipping  the  flour  and  mill  feeds  to  the 
terminals,  whence  they  are  sent  to 
world  markets.  They  probably  make 
a  little  on  this,  although  the  freight  on 
flour  is  higher  than  on  wheat,  but  the 
Grain  Corporation  recognizes  that  not 
every  activity  of  every  mill  can  always 
make  a  profit,  so  losses  on  some  oper- 
ations at  some  places  some  times  are 
permitted  to  be  balanced  by  profits  in 
other  cases  and  to  a  limited  extent. 

Weight  of  sacks  is  assumed  to  be 
%  pound  each.  This  is  deducted  from 
the  total  weight,  but  4%  cents  per 
bushel  is  added  to  the  total  price  as 
a  recompense  for  the  sacks. 
Government  Price  Is  for  Cleaned 
Wheat. 

The  wheat  is  bought  always  by  the 
Grain  Corporation  or  the  mills  all 
over  the  U.  S.  on  a  "cleaned"  basis, 
which  means  that  the  weight  on 
which  the  price  per  bushel  is  figured 
is  the  total  weight  less  the  weight  of 
all  foreign  material.  Such  foreign 
material  is  loosely  called  dockage. 
Last  season,  California  farmers  were 
paid  for  valuable  dockage  because  it 
contained  some  wheat  which  was  not 
allowed  to  be  used  in  chicken  feed. 
But  now  that  there  is  a  free  market 
for  wheat  and  dockage,  the  rule  has 
been  made  by  the  Grain  Corporation 
that  dockage  will  not  be  paid  for  up  to 
five  per  cent,  because  as  a  general 
rule  that  is  the  cost  of  cleaning.  Where 
dockage  runs  over  five  per  cent,  the 
Grain  Corporation  is  paying  $1.25  per 
hundred  for  the  excess  except  the 
straw,  chaff,  knuckles,  etc.,  that  are 
manifestly  of  no  value  for  chicken 
feed. 

There  is  a  feeling  that  farmers  are 
also  entitled  to  payment  for  the  five 
per  cent  on  the  ground,  as  President 
Geo.  H.   Sawyer  of  the  Stanislaus 


County  Farm  Bureau  insists,  that  "all 
wheat  is  cleaned  before  it  is  manu- 
factured into  flour,  the  expense  of 
this  cleaning  being  part  of  the  cost  of 
making  the  flour  and  charged  to  the 
consumer.  If  the  producer  pays  for 
the  cleaning,  the  miller  will  be  paid 
twice  for  the  same  operation." 

Millers  do  run  all  wheat  over  their 
cleaning  screens.  If  it  has  been 
cleaned  previously  it  goes  fast  and 
costs  but  little  for  the  last  cleaning. 
If  it  is  full  of  dockage  it  has  to  be 
run  over  the  screens  two  or  more 
times  and  it  goes  slower.  There  is 
more  cost  to  the  miller  to  clean  foul 
wheat  than  to  clean  wheat  from  which 
the  dockage  has  already  been  taken. 
How  much  more  it  costs  we  are  not 
able  to  say.  Five  per  cent  dockage  is 
assumed  by  the  Grain  Corporation  to 
pay  the  costs  of  cleaning  simply  be- 
cause, we  suppose,  that  figure  has 
proved  to  be  about  the  average  cost 
in  California. 

Western  Flour  Competes  with  Eastern. 

But  the  following  facts  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  California  flour  is 
sold  on  the  markets  of  the  world  in 
competition  with  eastern  flour.  If 
we  handicap  our  western  mills,  it  is 
possible  that  they  cannot  continue  to 
handle  our  crop,  in  which  case  we 
would  ship  our  wheat  elsewhere,  and 
return  our  millfeeds  at  some  expense. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  U.  S.  has  pay- 
ment for  dockage  been  given  by  the 
Grain  Corporation.  It  was  done  last 
season  in  California  on  account  of 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  wheat 
screenings  for  feed  and  the  ability  of 
the  Grain  Corporation  to  buy  the  flour 
at  whatever  differential  was  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  mills.  But  this 
season  the  markets  for  grain  and  flour 
and  mill  feeds  and  screenings  are  on 
a  competitive  basis. 

Eastern  millers  do  not  pay  for  the 
preliminary  cleaning  of  wheat.  Far- 
mers haul  to  elevators  where  the 
wheat  is  generally  cleaned  at  so  much 
per  bushel.  The  farmers  pay  for  the 
cleaning  and  take  the  dockage  back 
home.  If  they  do  not  pay  directly, 
they  accept  a  lower  price  for  their 
wheat.  In  some  cases  all  wheat  from 
a  district,  clean  or  foul,  is  bought  at 
the  same  price,  and  the  man  who  de- 
livers clean  wheat  to  the  buyer  ac- 
cepts a  price  set  low  enough  to  reim- 
burse the  buyer  for  cleaning  his 
neighbors'  foul  wheat.  The  eastern 
mills  pay  for  the  clean  wheat  in  any 
lot,  subtracting  the  weight  of  dockage 
and  the  cost  of  taking  it  out  and  then 
adding  the  value  of  the  dockage.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  is  all  we  can  ex- 
pect California  mills  to  do  when  their 
products  are  sold  in  competition  with 
those  of  eastern  mills. 

If  such  a  system  is  expensive  to  us 
because  we  use  sacks  or  imperfect 
harvesters,  it  is  up  to  us  to  turn  to 
more  economical  methods  and  more 
efficient  machines. 


Easier  to  Borrow  on  Warehouse  Receipts 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


"It's  easy  to  get  plenty  of  money 
at  reasonable  interest  on  the  security 
of  warehouse  receipts  for  grain  in 
California,"  asserted  a  leading  grain 
dealer  and  a  leading  warehouseman, 
at  a  hearing  August  4  in  San  Francis- 
co, held  by  R.  L.  Nixon  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Markets,  to  discuss  regula- 
tions for  enforcement  of  the  U.  S. 
Warehouse  Act.  This  act,  according 
to  Mr.  Nixon,  was  designed  to  make 
it  easier  to  get  loans  on  warehouse 
receipts  issued  on  storage  of  grains, 
wool,  cotton,  tobacco,  or  flaxseed.  It 
provides  that  warehousemen  who 
choose  to  accept  its  benefits  must 
contract  with  the  Government  to  do 
certain  things,  which  make  their  re- 
ceipts more  universally  dependable 
as  security. 

Here  in  California  our  warehouse- 
men are  under  control  of  the  Rail- 
road Commission,  and  their  receipts 
are  of  uniform  wording  so  it  is  said 
that  in  general  a  banker  knows  at  a 
glance  whether  such  a  receipt  is  good 
security  and  will  justify  making  a 


loan  quickly  on  good  interest  terms. 
Our  readers  know  how  easy  they 
have  found  it  to  get  money  on  such 
receipts. 

A  San  Francisco  man  died  in  the 
penitentiary  not  so  long  ago-  He  had 
operated  a  grain  warehouse  and  had 
defrauded  banks  and  business  men 
out  of  thousands  of  dollars  by  manip- 
ulation of  receipts  which  represented 
grain  that  wasn't  there. 

A  Memphis,  Tenn.,  cotton  ware- 
houseman stood  high  in  fiancial  cir- 
cles. His  probity  was  unquestioned. 
His  warehouse  receipts  were  accept- 
ed as  collateral  for  loans  in  every 
bank  in  that  city.  One  day  one  of 
his  customers  paid  a  note  for  $25,000 
at  one  of  the  banks.  He  told  the 
banker  that  he  did  not  care  about  the 
warehouse  receipts  which  had  se- 
cured the  note,  as  the  cotton  had  all 
been  shipped  two  or  three  weeks  ago, 
without  the  receipts.  The  banker,  of 
course,  called  in  all  of  his  loans  se- 
cured by  receipts  from  that  ware- 
houseman, and  six  days  later  every 
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•ther  bank  in  town  was  holding  the 
empty  sack,  for  the  warehouseman 
had  failed.  The  actual  security  (cot- 
ton) was  all  gone.  Of  course  borrow- 
ers on  such  receipts  had  to  make 
good  for  their  loans,  if  they  could, 
but  it  made  the  bankers  leary  of 
lending  on  warehouse  receipts.  They 
had  to  charge  a  higher  rate  of  inter- 
est and  go  to  more  expense  to  verify 
such  security,  and  so  the  borrowers 
suffered. 

In  California  are  local  warehouse- 
men who  keep  account  of  stored 
beans,  grain,  etc.,  in  pocket  mem- 
orandum books,  as  stated  by  one  man 
at  the  meeting-  If  that  is  true  under 
«ur  present  laws,  we  can  see  why  a 
banker  would  have  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  the  warehouseman 
whose  receipts  are  offered  before  he 
would  make  a  loan  on  them. 

That  is  why  the  borrower  who  of- 
fers legitimate  warehouse  receipts  as 
security  is  subjected  to  difficulty  in 
getting  a  loan  and  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest if  he  gets  it. 

U.  S.  Warehouse  Act. 

The  U.  S.  Warehouse  Act  was  ap- 
proved August  11,  1916,  but  has  not 
been  enforced.  The  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets has  this  summer  held  about  two 
doeen  hearings  in  the  big  markets  to 
discuss  the  regulations  by  which  it 
will  be  enforced.  The  meeting  at  San 
Francisco  was  one  of  the  last  of 
these. 

The  law  is  designed  to  insure  ware- 
house receipts  and  make  them  read- 
ily acceptable  at  distant  banks. 
Every  warehouseman  who  wants  to 
enjoy  its  benefits  must  take  out  a 
license.  He  can't  do  it  unless  he  has 
a  good  reputation,  a  good  warehouse, 
and  a  good  system  of  running  it-  He 
must  have  assets  clear  of  all  other 
incumbrances  which  will  be  liable  for 
any  losses  encountered  on  receipts  he 
issues,  up  to  $100,000  of  such  liabil- 
ity. If  he  lacks  any  part  of  that 
$100,000  he  must  make  up  the  differ- 
ence by  filing  a  bond  acceptable  to 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets.  In  ad- 
dition to  this,  he  must  file  a  bond 
not  less  than  $5,000  nor  more  than  5 
cents  a  bushel  storage  capacity  to  in- 
sure faithful  performance  of  his  con- 
tract with  the  government  and  with 
owners  of  stored  products.  The  re- 
ceipt must  be  of  uniform  wording  and 
give  such  information  as  the  banker 
needs. 

It  was  conceded  at  the  meeting, 
that  if  any  warehouse  concerns 
should  take  advantage  of  the  act,  it 
would  force  all  of  the  others  to  come 
in  because  patrons  of  the  warehouse 
would  demand  the  most  readily  nego- 
tiable receipts. 


STATE    MASS    MEETING  OF 
FARMEES. 


Dear  Fellow  Farmer:  At  a  meeting 
of  the  directors  of  the  Farm  Owners' 
and  Operators'  National  Association 
with  a  large  number  of  grain  growers, 
July  24th,  the  executive  committee 
was  directed  to  ascertain  the  senti- 
ment of  farmers  on  a  proposal  to  hold 
a  state-wide  mass  meeting  in  Stockton 
about  September  1st,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  government  wheat 
price  guarantee  and  its  results  to  the 
farmer. 

Considerable  sentiment  against  a 
continuation  of  the  law,  and  against 
the  regulations  as  they  are  now  laid 
down,  was  apparent  in  the  meeting. 
It  was  thought  that  if  the  farmers  of 
the  State  could  be  brought  together, 
the  general  average  of  sentiment 
could  be  arrived  at;  and  the  personal 
experiences  and  results  to  the  grain 
.growers  would  provide  evidence  on 
which  to  act. 

1.  Do  you  favor  a  State-wide  mass 
meeting  of  farmers  in  Stockton  about 
September  1st? 

2.  If  the  meeting  is  called  will  you 
attend  and  bring  with  you  as  many  of 
your  neighbors  as  possible? 

3.  Please  bring  this  matter  up  at  all 
your  meetings. 

4.  Have  you  any  suggestions  on  this 
or  any  other  subject  that  will  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  farmer?  If  so,  let 
us  have  them. 

5.  Let  us  hear  from  you  at  once 
whether  you  can  attend. — Farm  Own- 
ers' and  Operators'  National  Associa- 
tion, Albert  Lindley,  Chairman. 
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Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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Suggestive  Agricultural  Pointers 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


State  School  Land  Auction. 

Two  thousand  acres  of  State  school 
lands  in  tracts  of  40  to  640  acres  each, 
in  Los  Angeles  county,  are  to  be  auc- 
tioned off  by  State  Surveyor  General 
W.  S.  Kingsbury  on  the  Los  Angeles 
Court  House  steps  at  10  a.  m.  August 
22.  A  second  sale  will  be  held  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  later  to 
dispose  of  lands  in  that  region.  Other 
sales  will  be  held  at  various  places 
and  times.  A  list  of  lands  to  be  auc- 
tioned may  be  obtained  from  the  Sur- 
veyor-General at  Sacramento.  Terms: 
cash,  or  10  per  cent  down  on  date  of 
sale  and  six  per  cent  interest  on  the 
balance  until  paid.  Most  of  the  lands 
are  chiefly  good  for  grazing,  timber, 
or  mining. 

Wire-worms  after  Clover. 

After  you  plow  up  that  old  worn- 
out  alfalfa  or  clover  patch,  sow  it 
thick  to  mustard  and  then  turn  the 
mustard  under  while  it  is  lush  and 
green.  Then  don't  replant  for  a  few 
weeks.  It  will  reduce  the  number  of 
wireworms  considerably  for  they  don't 
like  mustard  and  they  are  always  nu- 
merous after  an  old  clover  field.  Cer- 
tain parts  of  Humboldt  and  Siskiyou 
counties  might  try  this  out. 

Gulf  Shipment  of  Barley  Embargoed- 

On  account  of  the  extraordinary 
shipments  of  barley  to  Gulf  ports  for 
export  to  Europe,  the  Southern  Ex- 
port Committee  of  the  U.  S.  Railroad 
Administration  has  placed  an  em- 
bargo on  shipments  from  California 
to  the  Gulf  after  August  1.  It  is 
feared  that  congestion  at  the  ports  of 
Texas  City,  Galveston,  Port  Arthur, 
New  Orleans,  and  Mobile  will  handi- 
cap movement  of  the  crops,  so  noth- 
ing may  be  moved  henceforth  without 
a  permit  from  the  committee.  Per- 
mits will  probably  be  issued  freely  up 
to  a  certain  amount. 

Are  Ton  Burning  Fertilizer? 

A  ten-sack  yield  of  grain  may 
roughly  average  a  ton  of  straw  per 
acre-  If  this  straw  is  spread  and 
plowed  under,  it  restores  to  the  soil 
the  following  constituents  as  deter- 
mined by  many  analyses: 


Pounds  Fertilizer  Elements 


Pounds  Dry 

Per  ton. 

Kind  of 

Matter 

Nitrogen 

Phosphoric 

Potash 

Straw 

100  lbs. 

Acid 

Barley 

85.5 

11.2 

3.6 

24 

Oat 

88.5 

11.6 

4.2 

30 

Rice 

92.5 

12.4 

1.8 

30.8 

Wheat 

91.6 

10 

1.6 

14.8 

Bean 

89.5 

23.4 

8.4 

27.2 

Alfalfa 

91.4 

47.6 

10.8 

44.6 

How  much  would  the  above  fertil- 
izers in  a  ton  of  straw  cost  at  pres- 
ent prices  in  your  town?  Do  you  burn 
it  and  waste  all  the  nitrogen  as  well 
as  much  of  the  other  elements  and  the 
humus  value?  Do  you  expect  the  fields 
to  continue  bearing  grain  indefinitely 
without  your  restoring  something  to 
them?  Are  you  robbing  your  chil- 
dren? There  are  straw  spreaders  on 
the  market  which  will  make  it  easy  to 
plow  the  straw  under.  But  plowing 
shallow  on  light  soil  will  not  turn  the 
straw  under  far  enough,  and  thus  it 
might  injure  the  next  crop.  The  world 
moves  and  you  may  have  to  change 
your  old-time  methods.  Plow  the 
straw  under  deeply. 

If  It  Should  Rain  on  the  Benns. 

During  the  fall  of  1916,  when  there 
were  about  three  weeks  of  rainy 
weather  after  the  beans  were  cut,  H. 
E.  Harris,  of  Santa  Barbara  county, 
saved  practically  all  of  his  beans  by 
keeping  four  or  five  men  busy  turn- 
ing the  vines  every  time  a  few  hours 
of  clear  weather  showed  up.  Some  of 
the  vines  were  turned  nine  times.  One 
man  could  turn  20  acres  per  day.  Mr. 
Harris  has,  with  a  partner,  turned  40 
acres  in  half  a  day. 

Knotty-Rooted  Cantaloupes. 

Knotty  roots  on  cantaloupes  indi- 
cate infestation  with  nematode  worms. 
Some  damage  was  done  this  season  on 
the  lighter  soils  and  the  earlier  loca- 
tions in  Imperial  county.  But  the 
trouble  has  been  known  several  years 
in  older  cantaloupe  sections  of  Impe- 
rial county  as  reported  by  Horticul- 


tural Commissioner  F.  W.  Waite,  who 
sees  no  reason  for  alarm.  Most  of  the 
damage  this  season  was  on  first-year 
cultivation  after  alfalfa. 


EVERYTHING   MADE    IN  CALI- 
FORNIA. 


"Made  in  California"  is  the  passport 
to  the  Home  Industry  League,  under 
whose  auspices  the  California  Indus- 
tries and  Land  Show  will  be  held  in 
Exposition  Auditorium,  San  Francis- 
co, October  4  to  19. 

The  Show  is  to  include  nothing  but 
goods  manufactured  in  California  and 
products  grown  in  this  State.  Pre- 
miums are  all  in  the  form  of  medals. 

In  the  livestock  department  only 
champion  animals  will  be  shown. 
That  agriculture  and  agricultural  im- 
plements will  occupy  a  large  share 
of  attention  is  evident  from  the  pre- 
mium list.  Special  premiums  are  of- 
fered to  the  county  having  the  first 
display  completely  installed  and  to 
the  one  which  has  "the  most  exten- 
sive, perfect,  and  varied  display  of 
horticultural,  agricultural,  viticul- 
tural,  manufactured,  and  other  indus- 
trial products." 

The  management,  whose  "avowed 
object  is  to  aid  in  creating  a  demand 
for  goods  grown  or  manufactured  in 
California,  thereby  stimulating  pro- 
duction." seems  in  one  respect  to  have 


for  they  are  offering  premiums  for  the 
best  displays  of  beer,  champagne,  for- 
tified wines,  and  dry  wines. 

Other  premiums  are  offered  for  best 
displays  of  alfalfa,  barley,  seeds,  oats, 
potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  dried  vege- 
tables, walnuts,  almonds,  collections 
of  nuts,  citrus  fruits  of  many  varieties 
in  many  packages,  deciduous  fruits 
of  many  kinds,  grapes,  raisins,  dairy 
products,  oleomargarine,  etc. 

Agricultural  machinery  receives 
much  attention.  Premiums  are  of- 
fered for  best  display  of  agricultural 
machinery,  best  display  of  land  level- 
ing machinery,  plows,  road  machinery, 
automobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  dairy 
machinery  and  equipment,  electrical 
appliances,  gas  engines,  pumps, 
sprayers,  transmission  machinery,  etc. 

There  will  be  an  education  here  for 
producers  or  users  of  these  products, 
covering  a  small  space  but  represent- 
ing all  of  California.  The  premium 
list  is  just  out. 


BUD  VARIATION  IN  DAHLIAS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Boral  Press  by  Prof.  J. 
W.  Gregg.  Univ.  of  California.) 

Now  that  the  season  for  dahlias  is 
again  with  us,  the  growers  will  not 
only  be  concerned  with  the  number 
and  quality  of  blooms  produced,  but 
will,  in  addition,  endeavor  in  many 
cases  to  bring  forth  new  varieties.  In 
this  connection,  it  might  be  well  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  dahlia  growers 
in  general  the  fact  that,  in  the  past, 
not  all  of  the  new  creations  have  orig- 
inated from  seedlings,  even  though  a 
great  many  people  seem  to  assume 
that  this  has  been  the  case.   In  look- 


the  dahlia,  it  is  very  clearly  brought 
out  that  bud  variation  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  origin  of  many  of 
the  valuable  varieties.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  method  of  propagation, 
together  with  variation  in  soil,  cli- 
matic conditions,  and  culture,  have 
probably  been  the  most  important 
factors  concerned  in  bud  variation. 
Of  course,  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  the  most  common  method  of 
propagating  the  dahlia  is  by  the  di- 
vision of  the  tubers.  Propagation  by 
cuttings  is  now  a  most  common 
method  employed  by  the  majority  of 
the  larger  growers  in  all  sections  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  by  this  method 
that  certain  bud  variations  whenever 
they  occur  can  be  perpetuated. 

Numerous  case  might  be  cited  to 
show  that  bud  variation  in  the  dahlia 
is  no  new  or  recent  phenomenon  and 
that  while  growers  may  continue  t~ 
produce  new  and  good  seedlings  they 
should,  nevertheless,  be  on  the  lookout 
during  the  growing  season  for  bud 
variations,  which  are  sure  to  be  found 
in  any  sizeable  collection  and  which 
may  prove,  if  selected  and  perpetu- 
ated, most  desirable  acquisitions. 


The  new  strawberry  container  as 
adopted  by  the  Central  California 
Strawberry  Growers'  Association, 
which  will  be  used  generally  next 
season,  has  made  its  appearance.  The 
old  style  chest  will  be  retained,  but 
instead  of  the  small  six-basket  draw- 
ers there  are  eight  large  drawers. 
The  berries  are  not  "faced";  in  other 
words,  as  good  a  quality  will  be  found 
at  the  bottom  of  the  baskets  as  are 
on  top,  which  for  many  years  has 


been  off  with  Rip  Van  Winkle  lately,    ing  back  carefully  over  the  history  of    heen  a  bad  feature  of  the  old  pack 


Same  tires  after  the  race. 


Ralph  K.  Mulford.  Jr..  in  Daddy's 
Car  day  of  Race 


BRAENDER  TIRES 


WIN  AGAIN 


ON   RALPH   MULFORD'S   FRONTENAC  CAR    at  Sheepshead  Speedway, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  June  14,  1919. 

FIRST  in  Thirty-Mile  Race.    Time,  16  min..  20  3-5  sec.   Beats  old  record  by  11  1-5  sec. 
FIRST  in  Ten-Mile  Special.    Time,  5  min.,  24  1-5  sec. 

SECOND  in  First  Ten-Mile  Race  (1-5  sec.  behind  the  winner.)    Time,  5  min.  20  2-5  sec. 
Beats  old  record  by  3  2-5  sec. 

Sheepshead  Speedway  Records  Smashed 

for  10  and  30-Mile  events.   Average  speed  110  and  112  miles  per  hour. 

On  July  4-th  at  Tacoma,  Wash., 

Ralph  Mulford  broke  another  record  on  Braender  Tires,  winning  First  Race,  and  Second  in  second  race,  and 
leading  in  third  (100  mile)  race  up  to  last  six  laps  when  forced  out  on  account  of  engine  trouble. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Braender  Tires  established  the  World's 
Record  for  Tire  Endurance  at  Indianapolis  Speedway  May  30,  1913. 

YOU  CAN  BUY  THE  SAME  QUALITY  TIRES  FROM  ANY  BRAENDER  DEALER 

MANUFACTURED  BY 
BRAENDER  RUBBER  &  TIRE  CO.,  Factory,  RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 

BRANCHES — New  York:   32  Broadway;  Phildelphia:  1860  W.  Girard  Ax,; 
CMcafO!  84-72  E.  14th  Street 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them.    If  be  cannot  supply  you,  write  the  nearest  factory  branch,  or 

R.  W.  KINNEY  Co.,  San  Francisco  Calif. 


Distributors  In  Practically 
all  sections 


who  are  the  wholesale  distributors  and  they  wUl  teU  you  where  you  may  procure  them. 
Dealers  send  far  proposition. 
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WADE  Improved  Pea  and  Bean 
Thresher 

The  luxuriant  growth  and  tough  vines  of  Western  grown  peas  and  beans 
require  a  stronger  draft  than  has  been  possible  heretofore.  Improved 
and  stronger  construction  of  the  WADE  Blower  results  in  a  more 
powerful  current.  The  larger-than-ordinary  cleaning  surface  assures 
greater  output,  and  our  sacking  attachment  completes  the  machine. 

WADE  Controlled  Air  Currents 

The  air  currents  are  not  allowed  to  blow  broadcast  through  the  ma- 
chine. They  are  controlled  by  our  improved  damper  and  concentrated 
through  our  own  construction  to  do  the  work  better  and  more  efficiently. 

Learn  All  About  the  WADE. 

The  construction  throughout  will  please  you;  it  has  that  "stronger  than 
necessary"  appearance  that  means  service.  Post  yourself  on  this  won- 
derful machine;  send  at  once  for  our  booklet,  fully  illustrated,  com- 
paring the  WADE  features  with  the  old  style.  Prices  no  higher  than  on 
ordinary  machines.  You  be  the 
judge.   Write  today. 


Order  Rice  Binders  Early 

A  DEERING  or  McCORMICK  rice 
binder  takes  the  worry  out  of  rice 
harvest  time.  With  these  machines  you 
can  be  reasonably  sure  of  cutting  a  full 
harvest,  no  matter  what  condition  the 
crop  may  be  in,  without  undue  strain  on 
men,  machines,  or  motive  power.  The 
clean  stubble  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
rice  bears  eloquent  witness  every  year 
to  the  efficiency  of  Deering  and  McCormick 
rice  binders. 

To  have  enough  of  these  good  machines  on 
hand  to  be  sure  of  a  complete  harvest,  you 
should  place  your  order  earlier  than  usual  this 
year.  We  have  arranged,  so  far  as  we  could, 
to  meet  ordinary  demands  on  our  stocks  and 
service,  but  conditions  are  uncertain  and 
beyond  our  control.  We  earnestly  advise 
early  ordering  on  your  part.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  be  safe. 

If  convenient,  see  your  local  dealer  and  place 
your  order  with  him.  If  you  prefer,  write  to  the 
nearest  address  given  below,  and  we  will  see  that 
your  machines  are  delivered  at  the  earliest  possible 
date.  But,  one  way  or  another,  Jet,  us  know  as 
soon  as  you  can. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

-  (Incorporated) 

P  Billings,  Moot.  Crawford,  Neb.  Denver.  Colo.  Helena,  Mont. 
U         Lew  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 


Pear  Blight  Conditions,  1919 


(Written  for 

Pear  Blight  has  not  been  so  viru- 
lent this  year.  D.  F.  Norton,  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  of  Nevada 
County  tells  us  that  Blight  left  the 
pear  orchards  alone  this  year.  Last 
year  it  was  bad  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  county,  but  was 
most  vigorously  fought.  Trees  on  the 
Sacramento  River  are  in  splendid 
condition  and  have  given  very  little 
trouble.  Less  blight  than  usual 
showed  up  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. Fred  G.  Stokes,  Horticultural 
Commissioner  of  Lake  County,  said, 
"All  of  our  growers  have  been  'John- 
ny-on-the-spot' with  pear  blight  and 
the  percentage  of  loss  has  been  small. 
Some  orchardists,  new  to  the  game, 
have  lost  an  odd  tree  or  two,  but  as 
they  gain  experience  in  blight  con- 
trol, they  lose  little." 

"It  is  most  essential  to  take  vigor- 
ous action  as  soon  as  the  blight 
makes  its  appearance  and  to  keep  it 
up  continuously  till  one  has  the  bulge 
on  it.  We  do  not  anticipate  any  se- 
rious calamity  from  blight  in  Lake 
County  from  the  fact  that  the  grower 
shows  a  disposition  to  put  up  a  strong 
fight." 

"This  year  we  have  had  many  Spit- 
zenberg  apple  trees  dehorned  or 
completely  cut  down  (to  be  later  dy- 


Paclflc  Rural  Press.) 

namited  out).  Such  trees,  if  blighted, 
are  a  distinct  menace  to  the  pear  in- 
dustry. Though  they  blossom  later 
than  the  Bartlett,  yet  we  trace  cases 
of  blight  from  them  to  the  second 
crop  pear  blossoms.  In  fact  many  of 
us  pick  off  the  second  crop  blossoms 
of  the  pear  to  be  on  the  safe  side." 

"Late  in  the  season,  when  cases  of 
blight  are  dried  up,  there  is  a  cry- 
ing demand  for  some  tree  paint  to 
put  on  large  limbs  which  would  at 
least  temporarily  prevent  any  infec- 
tion from  them  and  possibly  save 
them  from  being  cut  out  and  also 
save  the  pears.  Some  of  our  grow- 
ers have  experimented  with  various 
dopes,  but  not  successfully  enough 
to  be  positive  of  permanent  results. 
It  generally  ends  in  having  to  cut  out 
the  blighted  limbs." 

"We  have  saved  many  trees  which 
had  blight  in  the  trunks  by  lightly 
peeling,  disinfecting  and  later,  when 
dry  and  all  traces  of  blight  are  gone, 
painting  with  a  strong  solution  of 
lime-sulphur  or  with  Bordeaux  paste. 
There  is  a  good  even  chance  that 
such  treatment  will  be  O.  K.,  provid- 
ed the  infection  is  noticed  in  time 
and  is  not  too  far  down  in  the  roots 
Give  us  all  the  grape  news  you  can 
in  your  paper." 


New  State  Department  of  Agriculture 


[Written   for  Pacific   Rural  Press.] 


The  new  State  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture came  into  being  July  22, 
with  George  H.  Hecke  —  formerly 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner — 
appointed  as  its  Director.  Dr.  J.  P. 
Iverson,  formerly  State  Veterinary, 
remains  as  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Animal  Industry. 

The  two  main  branches  of  the  new 
department  will  be  the  Division  of 
Plant  Industry  and  the  Division  of 
Animal  Industry  Then  there  is  the 
Division  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  the  Executive  Staff. 

The  Division  of  Plant  Industry  in- 
cludes in  its  ramifications  the  follow- 
ing offices:  The  Quarantine  Division, 
the  Division  of  Viticulture,  the  Divi- 
sion of  Plant  Pest  Control  and  Rodent 
Control,  and  the  Division  of  Stand- 
ardization and  staffs.  All  the  officers 
will  be  in  close  touch  with  distant 


branches  and  field  inspectors,  and 
their  organization  has  been  outlined, 
posts  and  outposts  set  at  the  outset- 

An  agricultural  survey  of  the  entire 
state  is  being  made  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  pests  to  uninfested  areas. 
Large  districts  have  already  been 
mapped  to  this  end. 

Included  in  the  Division  of  Animal 
Industry  are  two  important  branches: 
the  cattle  protective  board  and  the 
Dairy  Division.  The  first  is  charged 
with  the  protection  of  breeders  from 
theft,  with  the  registration  of  cattle 
brands  and  the  licensing  of  slaugh- 
terers, with  the  inspection  of  cattle 
and  hides  and  the  collection  of  all 
fees.  The  Dairy  Division  is  charged 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  dairy 
laws  and  with  regulating  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  imitation  milk 
and  oleomargarine. 


Almonds  in  the  Larger  Growing  Sections 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Press.) 


"The  red  spider  showed  up  a  good 
deal  in  some  sections  of  Yolo  County, 
but  the  majority  of  almond  growers 
are  spraying  and  have  them  pretty 
well  in  hand.  The  almond  crop  is  all 
I  estimated  it  earlier  in  the  season — 
about  83  per  cent,"  says  William 
Gould,  Horticultural  Commissioner. 

At  Oakdale  (Stanislaus  Co.),  A.  L. 
Rutherford  says,  "The  trees  that  have 
not  been  irrigated  look  badly  and  red 
spider  is  quite  prevalent.  Irrigated 
orchards  look  better  with  less  spider, 
though  there  are  some  in  all  or- 
chards. 

In  San  Luis  Obispo  County  the  re- 
port is  good.  Tom  Henry  says,  "The 
almonds  are  holding  out  very  good.  I 
have  not  seen  any  trees  damaged  by 
red  spider  and  the  damage  done  by 
grasshoppers  has  been  over  estimat- 
ed. In  the  young  orchards  of  the  As- 
sociated, I  found  that  many  of  the 
trees  failed  to  grow,  and  the  grass- 
hoppers were  blamed  for  it — a  good 
excuse  for  a  poor  stand.    The  hop- 


pers did  not  damage  the  older  trees." 

In  Contra  Costa  County  the  crop 
will  be  10%  more  than  was  expected, 
according  to  John  Trembath,  Secre- 
tary of  the  E.  Contra  Costa  Co.  Al- 
mond Growers'  Exchange.  Even  at 
that  the  trees  are  none  too  flourish- 
ing and  many  orchards,  especially 
around  Antioch  have  suffered  badly 
from  red  spider  as  well  as  drought 
and  worms.  These  conditions  are 
bound  to  affect  next  year's  crop.  The 
damage  of  tent  caterpillars  is  still 
evident. 


White  grape  juice  may  be  success- 
fully canned,  but  red  juice  loses  its 
color  in  cans,  as  shown  by  experi- 
ments by  the  Viticultural  Division  of 
the  University. 


There  are  now  110  power  dusting 
machines  operating  in  the  walnut  or- 
chards of  the  south.  The  trees  are 
in  extra  fine  shape  this  year  and  the 
crop  will  create  a  new  record. 


KEEP  THE  FIRST  PICK  SEPARATE. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  prune  orchard  looks  as  slick  as  a  peeled  onion  since  the  roller 
or  clod-masher  has  been  passed  over  it  in  all  the  prune-growing  sections. 
It  makes  all  the  difference  to  the  pickers  when  the  ground  is  smooth — 
to  their  comfort  in  getting  around  and  the  quickness  of  picking  up  the 
fruit.  Also  those  big  prunes  are  safer  from  injury  when  they  fall  on 
smooth  ground  instead  of  lighting  on  the  corner  of  a  clod.  It  pays  to 
pick  up  that  early  drop  clean  all  over  the  orchard  before  the  real  ripe 
ones  begin  to  come.  Because  the  first  ones  often  lack  enough  sugar  to 
cure  well  and  show  a  little  layer  of  decay  under  the  skin  that  makes 
them  look  leaden  colored.  They  take  a  long  time  to  dry  and  ought  to  be 
dipped  again;  otherwise  they  are  a  menace  to  a  good  fruit  if  shot  up 
with  it,  by  starting  a  little  mildew.  Keep  them  by  themselves  till  they 
are  very  thoroughly  dried,  anyway. 
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Miracle  Trio  On,  Above,  and  Under  Earth 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


A  barren  jackrabbit  country  with 
soil  of  magnificent  fertility  and  in- 
definite depth  is  that  known  as  the 
Huron  plains  of  western  Fresno 
County.  In  years  of  good  rainfall, 
grain  makes  good  crops;  but  last 
June,  when  the  writer  made  a  zig- 
zag line  across  it.  a  harvester  would 
travel  undue  distances  to  pick  out 
enough  wheat  kernels  to  fill  a  sack- 
There  had  not  been  enough  rain,  but 
there  was  a  superabundance  of  sun- 
shine. 

Capitalized   Fertility   and  Sunshine. 

One  outfit  with  much  money  and 
great  courage  saw  here  a  chance  to 
capitalize  the  unexcelled  fertility  and 
crop-growing  climate  of  the  Huron 
plains;  and  a  monument  to  their 
sagacity  was  the  luxurious  oasis  of 
golden  brown  grain  which  beautified 
over  8,000  acres  last  June.  Many 
fields  of  wheat  here  gave  reasonable 
promise  of  20  sacks  per  acre.  There 
are  also  four  or  five  thousand  acres 
of  wheat  on  this  ranch  which  were 
not  harvested  because  they  were  like 
the  rest  of  the  country  around  this 
oasis. 

Fruit  Following  Grain. 

Astonishing  also  is  the  growth  of 
fruit  trees  and  grape  vines  two  or 
three  years  old  at  headquarters.  Its 
promise  led  the  ranch  operators  to 
plant  half  a  section  last  winter  to 
figs  with  peach  trees  for  fillers,  a 
quarter  section  to  Muscat  and 
Thompson  grapes,  and  a  quarter  sec- 
tion to  miscellaneous  deciduous 
fruits.  More  is  to  beplanted  as  fast 
as  its  care  can  be  arranged  for. 

Mirages  and  the  3Iiracle  Workers. 

Why  do  grain  and  fruit  spring 
forth  from  this  dry,  hot,  barren  plain 
with  a  vigor  paralleling  that  in  the 
best  of  older  established  regions? 

As  the  traveler  speeds  over  the 
roads  of  that  country  on  a  summer 
day  he  sees  occasionally  fantastic 
shapes  chasing  each  other  in  thin  air 
ahead.  A  train  of  boxcars  reminds 
him  of  a  string  of  aerial  boyish  spir- 
its playing  leap  frog  200  feet  off  the 
earth,  or  a  great  serpent  writhing  in 
pieces  among  low  clouds. 

If  the  traveler  knows  how  sticky 
the  soil  is  when  moistened,  he  be- 
comes concerned  at  the  sight  of  his 
road  ahead  dipping  into  water  which 
covers  the  fields  also-  If  he  is  dry, 
he  may  need  that  water;  but  presto! 
it  is  gone  and  the  road  stretches  dry 
for  miles  ahead. 

But  mirages  above  and  on  the 
earth  are  not  the  miracle  performers 
which  have  brought  into  being  that 
expanse  of  tall,  heavy,  red -brown 
wheat  which  carpets  the  country  as 
far  as  he  can  see  in  every  direction. 
It  is  water  from  under  the  earth 
that  has  performed  this  miracle — 
water  that  has  risen  vertically  over 
a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  depths  of 
earth  to  soak  the  surface  of  many 
acres  two  or  three  feet  downward. 

Thirty-five  wells  a  half  mile  to  a 
mile  apart  and  1700  to  2200  feet  deep 
are  filled  with  water  which  rises  by 
its  own  pressure  within  100  feet 
from  the  wheat  roots. 

Great  electric  motors  and  centrif- 
ugal pumps  lift  it  to  the  surface, 
whence  it  is  distributed  through 
something  like  100  miles  of  big  un- 
derground pipes  to  irrigate  a  total  of 
15,000  acres  whenever  irrigation 
seems  needed.  Even_  after  the  past 
three  dry  seasons  the  water  table  has 
not  gone  down  greatly. 

The  first  group  of  these  wells  were 
put  into  operation  in  the  fall  of  1917. 
Much  of  the  present  season's  grain  is 
on  land  irrigated  after  the  plowing, 
disked  after  irrigating,  and  drilled 
after  disking.  With  such  treatment 
45  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  made  al- 
most too  thick  a  stand. 

Spring  Irrigation  Saved  Crop. 

Certain  fields  planted  in  the  fall  of 
1917  without  water  were  irrigated  the 
following  April,  but  for  some  reason 
the  results  were  not  worth  the  cost. 
Last  fall  other  fields  were  planted 
without  preliminary  irrigation  and 
the  previous  spring's  experience  led 
to  neglect  of  irrigation  last  April. 


This  neglect  cost  the  operators  thou- 
sands of  dollars,  as  was  shown  by  at 
least  one  field  not  irrigated  until 
April,  1919-  That  field  made  about 
ten  sacks  of  wheat  per  acre,  while  the 
neglected  fields  scarce  returned  their 
seed  if  indeed  they  were  harvested 
at  all. 


Motor-driven  pumps  have  here 
made  a  crop  worth  $60  per  acre  on 
land  just  like  that  nearby  which  did 
not  pay  for  harvesting.  The  $60  crop 
has  cost  not  a  great  deal  more  to 
produce  than  the  absolute  failure,  ex- 
cept for  harvesting.  Pump  irriga- 
tion has  multiplied  the  value  of  the 
land,  but  that  is  only  the  beginning. 
The  grain  development  is  only  a  pre- 
liminary crop  to  make  the  project  pay 
until  it  shall  have  all  been  planted  to 
fruit,  which  will  again  multiply  the 


value  of  the  land.  Who  would  quarrel 
with  such  use  of  capital?  Who  would 
not  congratulate  its  owners  on  their 
vision  of  rural  development  and  may- 
hap of  the  eventual  building  of  many 
rural  homes? 


LIFE  OF  POWER  HAY  BALER. 


The  average  life  of  a  power  hay 
press  in  an  alfalfa  hay  district  of 
the  South,  investigated  by  the  U.  S. 


A  common  scene 
these  days  in  Cali- 
fornia country  towns 
consists  of  the  heavy 
wagon  trains  hauled 
by  tractors  bringing 
new  grain  to  ware- 
houses. Two  men  haul 
easily  sixteen  tons 
per  load. 


Send  Up  the  Holts 


In  the  retreat  from  the  Somme  in  191 8,  the  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractors  saved  the  British  heavy  artillery. 

All  along  the  line  in  the  shelter  of  trees  and  ravines 
they  were  waiting  the  word  "Send  up  the  Holts" — to 
save  the  big  guns  that  meant  so  much. 

For  24  hours  at  a  stretch  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractors 
pulled  18-ton  guns  along  almost  impossible  roads,  seek- 
ing the  new  positions  wher<*  the  German  hordes  could 
be  held. 

And  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractors  stayed  on  the  job. 
At  a  time  when  a  breakdown  or  delay  would  have 
spelled  disaster  they  kept  going,  with  motors  cool  and 
efficient — with  track-parts,  gears  and  shafts  unhurt  by 
the  terrific  strain.  Holt  design,  materials  and  work- 
manship had  proved  sound. 

This  performance  was  repeated  times  without  num- 
ber during  the  War.  What  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractors 
did  is  history.  The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  built  only  by 
Holt,  or  under  Holt  contracts  and  patents,  was  the  only 
tractor  of  track-type  used  by  the  Allies  for  their  hard- 
est war  service  —  chosen  after  prolonged  and  severe 
tests. 

This  War  record  proves  conclusively  that  no  work 
on  farm,  road  or  forest  is  too  severe  for  the  "Caterpil- 
lar" Tractor  to  handle  with  ease,  with  downright  econ- 
omy of  operation,  and  absolute  dependability.  Buy 
your  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  now.  Send  for  Catalog  404. 


Reg.  US  Pat  OR 


Holt 
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Department  of  Agriculture,  was  12y2 
years,  in  which  it  baled  7,500  tons  of 
hay,  working  41  days  per  year.  Re- 
pairs, depreciation,  and  interest  on 
investment  amounted  to  15  cents  per 
ton.  This  was  higher  than  necessary, 
due  to  inexperience  and  carelessness 
of  the  operators. 


SINK  TEST-WELL  IN 
CASES. 


DOUBTFUL 


Many  a  man  has  dropped  a  thou- 
sand dollars  in  a  hole  in  the  ground- 
The  hole  was  intended  for  a  well,  but 
it  never  struck  water.  The  advice  of 
one  such  sufferer  is  to  hire  a  test- 
well  rig  to  put  down  a  hole  of  mini- 
mum workable  diameter  at  minimum 
expense.  If  a  good  flow  is  found, 
ream  out  the  hole  to  the  size  desired 
for  a  well.  Such  a  test-well  costs 
about  $1.50  per  foot  for  the  first  thou- 
sand feet. 


POWER  NOTES. 


The  San  Francisco  branch  of  the 
Mohawk  Rubber  Co.  has  found  it  nec- 
essary to  practically  double  its  facil- 
ities. 

No  reduction  in  prices  of  Rumely 
Oil  Pull  tractors  will  be  made  in  the 
near  future.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  Rumely  prices  were  fixed  on  the 
basis  of  current  wages  and  costs  of 
material.  Material  costs  are  as  high 
as  ever  and  are  likely  to  continue 
that  way.  Wages  are  higher  and  are 
likely  to  go  up.  Therefore  the  ma- 
chinery prices  cannot  be  marked 
down. 

Improved  pea  and  bean  threshers 
having  greater  power  and  cleaning 
capacity  have  been  put  on  the  market 
by  R.  M.  Wade  &  Co.,  after  giving 
them  a  season  of  commercial  use  in 
various  bean  fields  of  the  West. 

John  N.  Willys,  president  of  the 
Willys-Overland  Co.,  The  Moline  Plow 
Works,  and  other  interests,  is  to 
manufacture  an  electric  lighting  and 
power  plant  for  farm  use.  The  plant 
will  operate  household  electric  appli- 
ances and  is  said  to  run  six  hours  on 
a  gallon  of  kerosene.  It  is  operated 
by  a  Knight  sleeve-valve  engine,  such 
as  is  used  on  the  automobiles  in 
which  Mr.  Willys  is  interested. 

It  is  quite  a  job  to  sew  in  new  trans- 
parent sheeting  for  windows  on  auto- 
mobile curtains.  An  easier  way  is  to 
cut  the  inside  row  of  stitches  and  then 
cut  out  the  broken  window  so  that 
about  one-half-inch  width  of  the  old 
window  is  left  all  around.  On  this 
you  can  stick  a  new  sheet  with  pyrox- 
ylin cement,  which  is  made  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  window  itself. 


NAIL-HOOKS  FOR  TREE-WIRING. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  many 
useful  articles  in  the  Press  that  were 
of  benefit  to  me,  and  I  will  send  you  a 
sample  of  a  device  that  is  proving  use- 
ful in  young  orchards  and  light  limbs 
of  trees  too  small  to  prop  or  staple. 
I  have  wired  up  twenty-five  acres  of 
heavily  loaded  seven-year-old  trees 
and  it  appears  to  be  a  success. 

The  sample  shows  that  I  use  a  20- 
penny  or  30-penny  wire  nail,  turning 
the  pointed  end  into  a  hook  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter  and  using  the 
head  to  attach  the  ends  of  a  piece  of 
No.  13  galvanized  wire — making  one 
turn  of  the  wire  just  below  the  head. 
These  wires  run,  of  course,  through 
the  tree  from  one  nail-hook  to  another, 
hooking  around  opposite  branches 
which  thus  mutually  support  each 
other,  as  is  common  in  wiring  up 
branches. 

Wire  nail-hooks  and  wires  are  very 
easy  to  make  at  the  rate  of  150  to  200 
per  hour.  W.  L.  EDWARDS. 

San  Jose. 


A  Bad  Error. 

"We  had  to  stop  our  little  girl  an- 
swering the  front  door  calls." 
"Why?" 

"The  other  day  when  Ensign  Jones 
came  to  call  on  our  eldest  daughter 
he  was  dressed  in  his  white  uniform, 
and  when  the  little  one  opened  the 
door  and  saw  him  she  immediately 
called  upstairs:  'Ma,  how  much  bread 
do  you  want  today0-  " 


"You  shouldn't  cry  over  spilt  milk." 
"My  friend,  that  remark  originated 
wh«n  milk  wasn't  ten  cents  a  pint." 


We  Guarantee  the  Beams  not  to 
Bend  or 


-And  There's  no  Time  Omit  to  This  Guarantee 

WHEN  you  buy  a  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow  you  get 
full  protection  against  beams  bending  or  breaking  throughout 
the  long  life  of  the  plow.  You  are  protected  by  the  material  in 
the  beams — extra  strong,  special  John  Deere  steel.  You  are  protected 
by  the  simple,  binding  guarantee  of  the  maker  of  John  Deere  Plows. 
That  is  one  of  the  many  special  reasons  why  you  should  choose  a 

JOHN  fcDEERE 

TRACTOR  PLOW 


Remember — 

Genuine  John  Deere  Bot- 
toms the  kind  you  get  when  you 
buy  a  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow — 
have  a  world-wide  reputation  for 
good  seed  beds,  good  scouring  and 
long  wear. 


John  Deere  Quick  Detach- 
able Shares — the  kind  you  get 
when  you  buy  a  John  Deere  Trac- 
tor Plow — wear  exceptionally  well 
and  are  easy  to  keep  close-fitting. 
Loosen  one  nut  to  remove  the  share; 
tighten  the  same  nut  and  the  share 
is  on  fight. 


Sizes  — 
Two-Bottom 
Three-Bottom 
Four-Bottom 


Remember,  a  tractor  plow  in  op- 
eration is  subject  to  hard  strains.  The 
tractor  does  not  "give,"  as  horses  do.  If 
a  beam  springs,  the  plow  will  no  longer 
do  good  work.  That  means  a  costly  de- 
lay while  the  beam  is  being  repaired.  If 
a  beam  breaks  there  is  a  costly  delay  and 
the  expense  of  a  new  beam  besides. 

The  extra  strong,  guaranteed  John  Deere  beams 
protect  you  against  delay  and  expense. 

Be  sure  to  consider  that  important 
feature  when  you  choose  your  tractor 
plow.  And  keep  in  mind  these  other 
features: 

The  extra  strong  beam  braces  are 

long  lapped  and  securely  joined  to  the 
beams  with  heavy  bolts  and  lock  wash- 
ers. The  frame  stays  rigid.  The  bot- 
toms keep  their  proper  alignment. 


The  simple,  strong,  positive  power 

lift  is  trouble  proof.  It  doesn't  gather 
trash.  Its  few  parts  move  only  when  the 
bottoms  are  being  raised.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  wear. 

In  every  way  you  will  find  that 
the  John  Deere  Tractor  Plow  has  the 
downright  quality  to  enable  it  to  keep  on 
doing  the  best  of  work  year  after  year 
with  fewest  repairs. 

You  can  hitch  this  plow  to  any 
standard  tractor.  Your  John  Deere  dealer 
can  furnish  it  to  you  in  two,  three  or 
four  bottom  sizes.  You  can  get  it  equipped 
with  the  type  of  genuine  John  Deere  bot- 
toms especially  adapted  to  meet  your  re- 
quirements. See  your  John  Deere  dealer 
the  first  time  you  are  in  your  town.  Write 
to  us  for  a  folder.  Ask  for  folder  TP-1  25 


JOHN  DEERE  PLOW  CO 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


Portland,  Oreg. 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 


WITTE  Engines 


a  to  80  H.  P. 

Built  Better — Cost  lees  to  operate  and  to  own 
— Easy  to  understand — Few  working  parts — 
Strongly  built — Every  part  guaranteed  against 
defect  during  the  life  of  the  engine.  Built 
from  standardized  metal  patterns.  Every  part 
interchangeable  and  easily  replaced  by  oper- 
ator. Ask  us  for  prices  on  all  sizes.  Sta- 
tionary, Portable  or  Saw-Big  Outfits. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

128  FREMONT  ST. 
BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS 

Built  Especially  for  California  Conditions^ 


In  Dad's  Department. 

Johnny  was  swanking. 
■   "My  father  and  I  know  everything 
in  the  world,"  said  he  to  his  compan- 
ion. 

"All  right,"  said  the  latter.  "Where 
is  Asia?" 

It  was  a  stiff  question,  but  the  little 
fellow  answered  coolly: 

"That  is  one  of  the  questions  my 
father  knows." 


^QUA 


-AR  NOTTS.  CO 


IF  IN  DOUBt    AS  TO 
CORRECT  IMPLEMENTS 
•  TO    USE— WRITE  OUR 


ArnoT^J* 

Vcu»n^TIc0\J  [i3-ii8  So  Los-Angeles  St  Los  Angeles  ai 


Expert  Opinion. 

Aviator — Here,  take  this 
away  . 


chicken 


Waiter — What's  the  matter  with  it, 
Aviator — It's  all  wings  and  machin- 
ery. 
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Official  Records  for  Grade  Cows. 


At  last  we  are  to  have  a  "Who's 
Who"  for  grade  dairy  cows.  The  cow 
testing  associations  are  doing  a 
world  of  good,  but  they  don't  go  quite 
far  enough.  They  enable  a  dairyman 
to  know  what  his  cows  are  produc- 
ing, but  they  don't  offer  any  special 
inducements  for  him  to  give  his  cows 
high  records;  neither  do  they  give 
good  records  sufficient  publicity  when 
they  are  made.  The  lights  are  kept 
under  a  bushel.  But  now  these  lights 
will  be  taken  to  the  top  of  the  hill 
and  the  bushel  will  be  removed  so 
that  all  dairydom  may  know  about 
them. 

Recently  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia has  been  sending  out  monthly  re- 
ports from  the  different  cow  testing 
associations,  listing  all  cows  making 
50  pounds  or  more  of  fat  during  the 
month.  These  reports  have  created 
considerable  interest,  but  in  this  way 
recognition  is  liable  to  be  misplaced, 
for  the  cow  that  makes  the  50-pound 
list  once  does  not  always  make  good 
at  yearly  production. 

So  the  University  has  arranged  to 
establish  an  aristocracy  among  grade 
dairy  cows  based  upon  yearly  pro- 
duction— or  rather  for  10  months,  as 
2  months  of  the  year  are  allowed  for 
a  cow  to  be  dry.  This  will  be  done 
through  a  Record  of  Production.  It 
is  is  not  an  untried  plan,  as  it  has 
been  in  operation  in  Wisconsin  since 
April,  1918.  The  results  have  been 
so  satisfactory  that  California  will 
now  fall  in  line. 

The  Record  of  Production  stimu- 
lates friendly  rivalry  and  pride 
among  the  members  of  all  the  differ- 
ent cow  testing  associations  by  let- 
ting their  neighbors  and  their  fellow 
dairymen  throughout  the  state  know 
how  their  cows  rank  in  yearly  pro- 
duction. It  advertises  their  stock, 
and  when  a  buyer  wants  cows  of 
proven  worth  he  has  reliable  records 
to  refer  to.  The  greatest  asset  of 
each  of  the  different  breeds  of  regis- 
tered cattle  today  is  the  great  mass 
of  official  records  on  its  books.  These 
records  not  only  furnish  a  basis  for 
prices,  but  are  of  fundamental  im- 
portance in  selection  for  constructive 
breeding. 

The  new  Record  of  Production  will 
work  out  the  same  in  connection  with 
grade  herds.  Too  long  have  grade 
cows  sold  according  to  looks.  Too 
long  have  heifer  calves  for  future 
dairy  cows  been  selected  on  the  same 
basis.  Prices  should  be  established 
according  to  performance;  calves 
should  be  retained  according  to 
breeding.  And  the  Record  of  Pro- 
duction will  bring  these  changes 
about 

The  rules  and  regulations  just  is- 
sued by  Prof.  Clarence  V.  Castle,  of 
the  University  Farm,  are  as  follows: 

Rules  and  Regulations. 

1.  The  work  of  collecting  the  rec- 
ords and  issuing  the  certificates  to 
be  done  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia in  co-operation  with  the  various 
cow-testing  associations,  nothing 
herein  saying  that  other  methods  may 
not  be  also  approved. 

2.  The  University  of  California  to 
have  absolute  authority  in  questions 
as  to  eligibility  of  cows,  authenticity 
of  records,  etc- 

3.  A  fee  of  $1  to  be  paid  upon  ap- 
plication for  entry  of  any  cow,  to 
cover  cost  of  supervision,  forms  and 
certificates. 

4.  On  completion  of  a  10-month 
record  period  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia will  issue  a  certificate  of  rec- 
ord of  production  for  cows  that  have 
qualified  for  the  record. 

Keeping  of  Records. 

L  The  herd  records  as  compiled  by 
the  various  cow-testing  associations 
are  to  be  accepted  as  authentic  and 
correct,  but  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  to  be  the  final  judge  in  all 
questions  arising. 

2.  Any  certificate  secured  by  fraud 
or  misrepresentation  to  be  cancelled 
if  the  evidence  warrants. 

3.  The  cow-tester  or  owner  of  cow 
to  send  in  to  University  Farm,  upon 
application,  a  detailed  description  of 
the  cow,  upon  blanks  supplied  for 
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this  purpose  by  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

4.  At  each  monthly  test  the  tester 
or  owner  of  the  cow  shall  mail  to 
the  University  Farm  a  report  of  the 
milk  production  and  fat  test  of  the 
cow  for  the  testing  day,  on  a  blank 
form  furnished  by  the  University  of 
California. 

5.  At  the  end  of  a  lactation  period 
of  10  months  a  summary  is  to  be  sent 
to  the  University  Farm  on  blanks 
provided  for  that  purpose,  of  the  pro- 
duction of  the  cow,  which  will  be 
compared  to  the  monthly  reports  al- 
ready sent  in. 

Eligibility  of  Cows. 

1.  Until  January  1,  1922,  cows  may 
be  eligible  that  are  of  either  grade  or 
"scrub"  breeding.  After  January  1, 
1922,  only  cows  that  have  been  sired 
by  a  registered  dairy  bull  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

2.  To  qualify  for  a  certificate,  cows 
with  first  calf  and  under  three  years 
of  age  at  time  of  freshening  must 
produce  in  ten  consecutive  months  a 
minimum  of  300  lbs.  of  butterfat. 

3.  Cows  with  second  calf  or  more 
must  produce  a  minimum  of  350  lbs. 
of  butterfat  in  ten  consecutive 
months. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  fat  production, 
a  cow  to  qualify  for  the  certificate 
must  carry  a  calf  at  least  five  months 
of  the  ten-month  period. 

5.  Any  cow  that  is  known  to  have 
tuberculosis  will  not  be  allowed  to 


qualify  for  a  certificate. 

6.  To  be  allowed  to  continue  the 
test,  any  cow  in  normal  condition 
must  produce  a  minimum  of  30  lbs. 
of  fat  for  cows  with  first  calves,  and 
4i>  lbs.  of  fat,  for  older  cows,  during 
the  first  month  of  the  test. 

7.  The  owner  of  cows  to  be  entered 
shall  agree  not  to  use  or  dispose  of 
their  male  offspring  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. 


ANOTHER  BELKNAP  SALE- 


Those  who  remember  the  quality  of 
stock  offered  at  the  Jersey  Queen 
Farm  sale  a  few  months  ago  will  know 
what  to  expect  at  the  sale  scheduled 
for  Tuesday,  August  19th,  at  the  Gar- 
den City  Sanitarium,  San  Jose.  Dr. 
Belknap  will  offer  27  head  of  choice 
registered  Durocs — bred  and  open 
gilts,  bred  sows  and  weaned  pigs.  All 
bred  stuff  in  pig  to  the  $1,500  boar. 
Eight  Shropshire  sheep,  eight  lambs, 
and  an  imported  Buttar  ewe  with 
lamb  will  also  be  offered.  Col.  Ord. 
L.  Leachman  will  cry  the  sale.  Better 
plan  to  attend. 


CARRUTHERS  OFFERS  DIAMONDS 
IN  THE  ROUGH. 

Go  around  the  state  where  the  best 
Berkshires  are  to  be  found,  and  ask 
where  the  foundation  stock  was  se- 
cured. In  most  cases  the  answer 
will  be  "From  Carruthers  Farm." 
Ask  about  the  outstanding  individ- 


uals in  the  herds,  and  a  similar  an- 
swer will  be  given. 

The  same  kind  of  stock  will  be 
offered  at  Mr.  Carruthers'  sale  at  Live 
Oak,  August  23,  only  nearly  every- 
thing will  be  young  and  not  fitted. 
But  that's  all  the  better.  You  can 
buy  the  animals  cheap,  and  by  grow- 
ing them  out  yourself  you  will  treble 
your  money  in  a  year.  Some  wonder- 
lul  stuff  will  be  offered.  Don't  miss 
this  sale.  Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman  will 
be  the  auctioner. 


The  problem  of  soft  pork  is  now 
one  of  the  most  important  confront- 
ing hog  growers,  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  matter 
is  considered  so  serious  that  Con- 
gress has  appropriated  $20,000  to  be 
used  for  a  study  of  the  question.  Ag- 
ricultural experiment  stations  will 
co-operate. 


A  general  campaign  to  increase  the 
number  of  small  flocks  of  sheep  isn't 
very  wise,  according  to  Dr.  J.  R. 
Mohler,  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry,  unless  the  field  for  such  an 
effort  is  first  prepared  and  capable 
shepherds  are  developed.  He  says 
that  fanners  in  general  are  not  ver- 
satile enough  to  add  a  profitable  flock 
of  sheep  to  their  present  livestock- 


California  Breeders  ^  ^ 

$350,000.00  Sered' 
cattle  id  our  sales,  under  the  most  strinrent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  aU  our  sales 

OlIFORNU  BRffDfIS  SAltS  AND  PtOIGRtf  CO. 

C.  L  HUGHES.  Sales  Miaager.  Sacramento  Cal. 


GUERNSEY  DISPERSAL  SALE 

Greatest  opportunity  ever  offered  Coast  breeders  to  secure  foundation  stock  of  this  wonderful 
breed,  noted  for  the  most  economical  production  of  milk  and  butterfat,  as  well  as  the  best  flavored 
and  highest  natural  colored  products. 

Heretofore  most  of  the  animals  in  our  herd  have  been  held  above  price,  but  now,  because  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  our  business  along  other  lines,  we  are  compelled  to  disperse  this  entire 
Guernsey  herd,  which  we  believe  cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere  in  uniformity  of  type,  health, 
breeding  and  production. 

100  Head  at  Private  Treaty 

Everything  goes;  not  an  animal  reserved.  There  are  83  females  of  great  production  and  promise;  17 
males  that  are  real  herd  headers.  Twenty-one  of  the  cows  have  Advanced  Registry — official  yearly  records 
of  from  500  to  800  pounds  butterfat,  and  several  more  are  now  on  test. 

If  you  want  show  quality  as  well  as  heavy  production,  you  will  find  them  here.  The  herd  includes  the 
grand  champion  cow  and  the  junior  champion  bull  at  the  last  San  Francisco  Show,  and  many  young  animals 

fit  to  win  in  the  hottest  competition. 


FEMALES  OF  GREAT  PROMISE 

While  a  good  share  of  the  mature  females  have 
been  given  records,  they  have  not  been  forced,  and 
there  is  not  a  cow  in  the  herd  that  has  shown  her 
limit  of  production.  Also  many  of  the  untested  cows 
give  promise  of  making  even  better  records  than  the 
ones  already  tested. 


BULLS  FOR  BREEDING  UP 

Guernsey  bulls  quickly  build  up  grade  herds.  They 
are  so  prepotent  that  they  stamp  the  breed  charac- 
teristics upon  their  offspring  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  soon  you  have  profitable  producers  of  quality 
products.  We  offer  some  royally  bred  young  bulls 
that  will  quickly  double  the  profits  from  your  herd. 


Your  Opportunity— Act  Quickly 

The  sales  list  is  completed  and  we  are  ready  to  seU.  Breeders  know  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  secure  good  Guernsey  stock, 
and  wiU  jump  at  this  chance.  Don't  put  the  matter  off.  If  you  want  foundation  stock  for  a  registered  herd,  new  blood  for  an 
established  herd,  exhibition  stock  for  the  fall  shows,  or  a  bull  to  breed  up  a  grade  herd,  come  at  once  and  make  your  selection.  If 
you  can't  call,  write  your  wants  fuUy.    But  don't  delay. 

Write  for  Price  List.   DO  IT  TODAY. 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm 


Directors : 

HERBERT  FLEISHHACKER,  M.  H.  TICHEN0R,. 
VICTOR  KLINKER,  C.  F.  HUNT, 

J.  C.  McKINSTRY 


M.  H.  TICHEN0R,  Pres. 

I  /  ■  «    ALIO,  C  ALIP. 
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Beware  of  Fraudulent  Cattle  Buyers 


The  California  Cattle  Protection 
Board  has  received  several  communi- 
cations from  cattlemen  in  different 
parts  of  the  state  with  reference  to 
the  operations  of  irresponsible  buy- 
ers. These  men  make  their  head- 
quarters in  Oakland  and  seem  to  co- 
operate with  each  other  in  defrauding 
cattle  owners. 

A  report  from  Butte  county  states 
that  one  of  these  buyers  purchased 
cattle,  and  when  remitting  deducted 
the  amount  due  on  one  of  the  ani- 
mals, claiming  that  it  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  Meat  Inspector  of  Ala- 
meda County.  Investigation  showed 
that  no  such  animal  had  been  con- 
demned. 

In  Humboldt  County,  this  same 
buyer  purchased  $5,036  worth  of  cat- 
tle, giving  a  sight  draft  for  the 
amount.  The  draft  was  returned, 
there  being  no  money  in  the  bank  to 
the  credit  of  the  buyer.  The  parties 
selling  the  cattle  are  endeavoring  to 
get  payment,  as  the  cattle  have  been 
slaughtered  and  disposed  of.  This 
buyer  claims  to  represent  a  responsi- 


ble firm.  The  cattlemen  verified  the 
financial  standing  of  the  slaughtering 
firm,  but  did  not  verify  the  statement 
made  by  the  buyer  that  he  represent- 
ed the  firm,  who  repudiated  having 
given  the  buyer  any  authority  to  use 
their  name  when  purchasing  cattle. 

A  case  was  reported  from  Contra 
Costa  County  and  another  from  Mon- 
terey County.  Many  reports  are  re- 
ceived with  reference  to  the  refusal 
of  these  men  to  pay  for  all  the  cattle 
purchased,  claiming  that  one  or  more 
have  been  condemned  by  the  meat  in- 
spectors. These  claims  are  in  many 
cases  fraudulent. 

Jas.  B.  Newsom,  executive  officer 
of  the  Cattle  Protection  Board,  sug- 
gests that  cattlemen  insist  upon  pay- 
ment of  cattle  in  full  at  time  of  de- 
livery, when  selling  to  a  buyer  not 
properly  vouched  for,  and  that  they 
insist  that  the  original  certificate  of 
condemnation,  properly  vised,  be  for- 
warded them  when  claims  are  made 
for  deduction  for  cattle  sold  and 
afterward  condemned  by  meat  inspec- 
tors. 


Butte  City  Ranch  Sale  a  Success 


An  all-day  sale  sometimes  becomes 
a  tiresome  affair,  but  a  good  variety 
of  good  stock  kept  up  interest  to  the 
finish  of  the  Butte  City  Ranch  sale, 
held  August  2  at  Butte  City,  and  sat- 
isfactory prices  were  obtained. 

The  Berkshire  offering  was  really 
a  pig  sale,  as  it  consisted  of  young 
stuff  of  from  January  to  May  farrow. 
Forty  pigs  averaged  a  trifle  under 
$40  per  head.  The  older  pigs  were 
grown  out  nicely  and  brought  corres- 
pondingly good  prices. 

The  Shorthorn  sale  was  a  brisk  one, 
with  Chas.  F.  Silva  of  Sacramento,  the 
heaviest  buyer,  and  the  Jackson 
County  Livestock  Association  of  Med- 
ford.  Ore-,  a  close  second.  The  latter 
bought  the  top  of  the  sale — the  cow 
Clover  Leaflet  with  heifer  calf  at  foot, 
the  price  being  $800.  Four  cows  with 
calves  at  foot  averaged  $565;  21  aged 


cows  averaged  $343;  11  heifer  calves 
averaged  $265,  and  10  bull  calves  av- 
eraged $214.  The  cattle  throughout 
were  in  nice  breeding  condition. 

The  registered  Shropshire  sheep 
sold  exceptionally  well.  They  were 
put  up  in  small  lots  and  99  head 
averaged  $50.70.  They  will  furnish 
foundations  for  several  new  flocks. 

The  Shetland  ponies  proved  a  draw- 
ing card  for  children  and  9  head,  in- 
cluding several  unbroken  colts,  sold 
for  an  average  of  $94. 

Altogether,  this  rather  unique  sale 
was  a  success  from  the  viewpoints  of 
both  buyers  and  sellers.  The  attend- 
ance was  large,  and  among  the  prom- 
inent men  at  the  ringside  were  Frank 
Brown,  the  Shorthorn  field  man  of 
Carleton,  Ore.,  Senator  Frank  W. 
Leavitt  of  the  Packer  Bend  Ranch, 
and  Prof.  J.  I.  Thompson  of  the  Uni- 
versity  Farm.  


Does  Sorghum  Dry  Up  Cows? 


Many  dairymen  have  the  idea  that 
sorghum  will  dry  up  cows.  It  is  the 
belief  of  some  that  the  heads  and 
grain  cause  the  decline  in  milk  flow; 
others  lay  it  to  the  stalks.  At  the 
Kentucky  Experiment  Station  tests 
were  made  to  settle  this  question. 
One  lot  of  cows  was  fed  heads;  an- 
other lot  was  fed  stalks,  and  another 
lot  was  fed  on  corn  stover,  instead  of 
sorghum.  Of  course,  all  of  the  cows 
declined  somewhat  in  production  as 
the  test  continued,  but  it  was  found 
that  those  fed  the  sorghum  heads  and 
sorghum  stalks  did  not  decline  any 
more  rapidly  than  those  fed  stover- 

The  explanation  of  the  belief  that 
sorghum  dries  -up  cows  is  that  it  is 
usually  fed  in  the  fall  when  succulent 
grass  is  substituted  for  green  feed 
that  has  been  available.  Often  the 
cows  are  expected  to  subsist  on  sor- 
ghum alone  at  a  time  when  the 
weather  is  getting  cold  and  wet.  The 
feeder  expects  that  the  seed  of  the 


sorghum  heads  will  furnish  a  great 
deal  of  nutriment,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  little  seeds  are  largely  in- 
digestible and  pass  out  freely  with 
the  solid  manure.  Also  sorghum  car- 
ries less  seed  than  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, for  it  was  found  that  20  pounds 
of  sorghum  stalks  carried  only  5 
pounds  of  heads,  which  shelled  out 
only  3  pounds  of  grain—  a  mighty 
small  amount  for  a  cow  per  day  when 
a  large  part  of  the  seed  escapes  di- 
gestion. 

The  result  of  this  test  shows  that 
the  belief  that  sorghum  dries  up  cows 
is  without  foundation,  and  that  dairy- 
men will  be  safe  in  feeding  this  cheap 
roughage  freely. 


More  drainage  and  less  irrigation  is 
proposed  by  Manager  Ernest  Behr  of 
the  Spalding  Ranch  Co.,  in  opposing 
organization  of  the  Glenn-Colusa  Ir- 
rigation District  to  buy  the  West  Side 
Canal  for  $1,000,000. 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 


are  combined  in  the  get  of 
PRINCE  RITEESIDE 
WALKER 
Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2nd  and 
Mise  Valley  Head  De  Kol  Walker, 
his  two  sisters,  made  the  highest 
official   yearly   butter  record  and 
the  highest  butter  record  for  three- 
year-olds,  respectively,  for  1917-18. 
His  get  won  first  prize  at  Sacra- 
mento last  year.    We  are  breeding 
his  daughters  to 

King  Korndyke  Pontlac  20th, 
our  young  $8,600  sire,  whose  great 
individuality,  fine  type,  and  back- 
ing of  an  unbroken  line  of  great 
Come  and  Bee  the  result  of  this  breeding,  or  write  us 


producing  dams  are  hard  to  beat 
for  further  particulars. 

Our  Entire  Herd  tg  Tuberculin  Tested. 


W.  J.  HTODON.  Owner 


TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 


TULAKK.  CAL. 


H.  L.  REDD,  Herdsman 


IF  YOU  HAVE 
A  SILO  TO  FILL 

Investigate  the  advantages  of  owning  and  using 
this  light-rnnning,  steel  frame,  cylinder  machine 


The  ACME)  Cutter 

The  Combined  Silo  Filler,  Hay  Chopper, 
and  Alfalfa  Meal  Machine 

Act  on  this  Suggestion: 

(Use  the  coupon) 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

Send  me  a  copy  of  your  Acme  Cutter  catalog,  prices 
and  terms: 

Height  of  Silo  ft. 

Horsepower  of  Engine  

Tons  Hay  Fed  per  year  


Name 


Address 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 


61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Holsteins  for  Production 

Our  herd  appears  thirty- three  (33)  times  in  the  list  of 
PRIZE  WINNERS  of  the  OFFICIAL  RECORDS  given  by  the 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  for  the 
year  1918-19,  which  is  a  greater  number  than  any  other  herd  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  tenth  highest  in  the  United  States. 

Some  of  our  Leading  Winners 


Division 


Class 


l8t 

2nd 
3rd 
5th 
6th 
4th 
1st 
3rd 
4th 
2nd 
1st 


.30  day  butter    Full  age 

.30  day  butter   Sr.  four 

.30  day  butter    Jr.  two 

.  7  day  butter    Pull  age 

.  7  day  butter   Sr.  four 

.  7  day  butter    Jr.  four 

.30  day  milk    Pull  are 

.30  day  milk    Sr.  four 

.30  day  milk   Sr.  two 

.30  day  milk   Jr.  two 

.  7  day  milk    Pull  age 


Number  of  Cows  Competing. 

Pull  age  class   2607 

Sr.  four  class    678 

Jr.  four  class    749 

Sr.  three  class    812 

Jr.   three  class   ,  1055 

Sr.  two  cl-ss   :   1040 

Jr.   two   class   1778 

We  Have  for  Sale  Some  Great  Young  Bulls 

from  Prize-winning  dams  and  sired  by  our  twice  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly,  or  our  Senior  Sire,  King  Segis  Alcartra 
Abbekerk,  whose  three  only  daughters  to  freshen  average  on  official  test 
over  21  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  an  average  age  of  22  months. 

BRIDGF0RD  COMPANY,  Knightsen,  Calif. 


HAVE  SOME  NICE  YOUNG  BULLS 

Sired  by  SIR  VEEMAN  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC 
and  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  for  sale. 
ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE  POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 
R.  F.  GUERIN,  Visalia,  Calif. 


Imperial  Valley  raises  and  feeds 
about  175,000  sheep  annually,  accord- 
ing to  E.  E.  Allen,  manager  of  the 


British-American  Mercantile  Com- 
pany of  Holtville.  He  says  that  when 
irrigation  plans  mature  the  valley 
will  produce  twice  that  number. 
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How  to  Ship  a  Hog  with  Safety 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


It  requires  experience  to  determine 
the  proper  way  to  crate  a  hog  to 
carry  him  through  in  good  shape. 
You  often  hear  of  an  animal  reaching 
his  destination  in  bad  condition — gen- 
erally from  lameness- 
Make  the  crate  to  fit  the  hog.  Do 
not  have  it  too  long  with  extra  space 
at  the  ends,  especially  when  shipping 
a  male  pig,  as  in  loading  and  unload- 
ing he  is  liable  to  be  injured  as  a 
breeder  by  slipping  back  and  forth. 

Have  the  crate  wide  enough  so  that 
a  pig  can  lie  down  on  his  side.  While 
it  is  well  to  consider  ways  to  save  ex- 
pressage,  yet  the  crate  should  be 
strong  enough  to  protect  the  animal 
so  as  not  to  cause  a  loss  by  accident 
and  injury.  There  should  be  four 
boards  on  each  side  and  they  should 
be  close  enough  at  the  bottom  to  pre- 
vent a  leg  from  slipping  out  and  be- 
coming injured  when  the  pig  is  lying 
down.  A  three-board  crate  may  hold 
a  pig,  but  it  is  liable  to  get  its  front 
leg  over  a  board  and  hurt  its  shoulder. 

Have  two  boards  for  the  back  end 
of  the  crate,  upright  with  its  corners 
taken  off,  and  leave  them  about  4  or 
5  inches  apart  so  that  a  male  will  | 


not  be  hurt  in  pushing  back  against 
them.  For  the  bottom  use  boards  1 
inch  thick,  leaving  them  one-fourth 
inch  apart  so  as  to  allow  drainage. 

For  shipping  any  distance  always 
pad  the  bottom  of  the  crate.  Slipping 
on  the  crate  floor  is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  injuries  in  shipment,  and 
a  good  foothold  should  be  provided. 
Nail  some  kind  of  strong  sack  or  bur- 
lap to  the  floor  of  the  crate  with  a 
little  straw  underneath.  Coarse  straw 
is  better  than  fine  chaff,  as  it  will 
not  absorb  the  water  so  much. 

If  the  hog  is  going  a  long  distance 
a  self-feeder  should  be  put  in  one  end 
and  feed  in  a  sack  should  be  tied  on 
the  outside  of  the  crate.  It  is  well  to 
send  a  small  tin  pan  along  tied  to  a 
wire,  so  that  the  express  man  will 
have  something  with  which  to  water 
the  hog  that  will  go  between  the 
slats  of  the  crate.. 

The  veteran  breeders  and  shippers 
understand  all  these  matters,  but 
young  breeders  who  have  no  practical 
experience  are  starting  in  every  year, 
and  if  they  will  carry  out  these  in- 
structions many  losses  will  be  avert- 
ed. 


Serum  Treatment  for  Pig  Scours 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


In  a  recent  issue  of  an  eastern 
swine  magazine,  a  breeder  told  of  his 
success  in  using  for  white  scours  in 
suckling  pigs  the  serum  which  is  put 
out  for  white  scours  in  calves.  He 
was  visiting  a  neighbor  and  saw  this 
neighbor  with  a  hypodermic  syringe 
in  his  hand  coming  away  from  a  >cow 
that  had  just  dropped  a  calf.  He 
asked  what  was  being  done  and  was 
told  that  white  scours  had  been  prev- 
alent on  the  farm  and  that  all  calves 
were  being  vaccinated  at  birth.  The 
thought  came  to  him  that  if  scours  in 
calves  could  be  prevented  by  the  use 
of  a  serum,  why  could  he  not  vaccin- 
ate his  pigs?  He  had  been  having 
trouble  with  white  scours  in  his  pigs, 
and  the  disease  had  seemed  to  go 
right  through  his  herd.  So  he  tried 
the  serum  treatment,  using  a  5  c.  c. 
dose,  injecting  it  in  the  loose  skin 
back  of  the  foreleg.  He  found  that 
the  serum  was  both  a  cure  and  a  pre- 


ventative, and  now  he  vaccinates  all 
pigs  right  after  they  are  farrowed. 
He  says  that  the  cost  is  about  15 
cents  per  pig. 

Having  received  inquiries  from  sev- 
eral California  swine  breeders  who 
were  having  trouble  with  white 
scours  this  spring,  we  took  the  mat- 
ter up  with  Dr.  F.  W.  Wood,  veter- 
inary director  of  the  Cutter  Labora- 
tories at  Berkeley,  and  he  states  that 
their  serum  will  prove  quite  effective, 
both  for  preventing  and  for  treating 
white  scours  in  pigs.  He  says  that 
5  c.  c.  would  be  sufficient  as  a  pre- 
ventative for  suckling  pigs,  but  he 
recommends  from  15  to  20  c.  c.  when 
used  as  a  cure.  Serum  given  as  a 
preventative  has  protected  the  pigs 
from  two  to  three  weeks,  which  is 
about  all  that  is  necessary,  as  it  is 
generally  during  the  first  ten  days  or 
two  weeks  after  birth  that  intestinal 
infections  are  most  serious. 


Bleakmore  s  Novel  Selling  Plan 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


"Have  you  a  good  repuation  for 
square  and  honest  dealing?  If  so, 
come  and  get  a  fine  bred  Chester 
white  gilt  without  planking  down  a 
blooming  cent." 

That's  the  way  Lee  Bleakmore, 
owner  of  Oak  Knoll  Farm  at  Lake- 
port,  talks  to  the  farmers  of  Lake 
County.  Mr.  Bleakmore  has  the  larg- 
est herd  of  Chester  Whites  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  headed  by  the  $1,000 
grand  champion  boar  Highlander.  He 
believes  that  the  Chester  White  is 
the  best  fanner's  hog  on  earth;  he 
wants  to  see  Chester  Whites  on  every 
farm  in  Lake  County;  and  he  is  will- 
ing to  place  an  animal  on  each  farm 
and  leave  it  there  without  pay  until 
it  has  proved  its  real  worth. 

His  plan  is  this:  Any  responsible 
farmer  can  go  to  the  ranch  and  pick 
out  a  bred  gilt  from  the  several  hun- 
dred on  hand.  A  price  is  set  on  her 
at  the  time,  but  nothing  is  paid  down. 
The  farmer  takes  the  gilt  home,  and 


when  she  farrows  he  notifies  Mr. 
Bleakmore's  superintendent,  who 
goes  there  and  checks  up  the  pigs. 
Then  when  the  pigs  are  sixty  days 
old  the  farmer  decides  whether  or 
not  he  wants  to  keep  the  gilt.  He 
can  determine  by  this  time  what  kind 
of  a  mother  she  is  and  what  kind  of 
pigs  she  has.  If  he  decides  to  keep 
her  he  pays  the  price  agreed  upon, 
plus  one-half  the  litter.  If  he  does 
not  want  her  he  simply  returns  her 
with  one-half  the  litter,  and  is  al- 
lowed to  keep  the  other  half  for  his 
trouble.  If  the  sow  dies  on  his  hands, 
he  is  relieved  from  all  obligations. 

We  have  heard  of  many  different 
hog  promotion  plans,  but  none  more 
fair  to  the  buyer.  This  offer  certainly 
proves  Mr.  Bleakmore's  faith  in  his 
stock,  and  also  shows  his  confidence 
In  the  ability  of  his  gilts  to  make  i 
good  on  the  average  farm.  We  shall 
expect  to  soon  see  Lake  County  be- 
come famous  for  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  its  Chester  Whites. 


GREENWOOD  DUROCS 

Mail  orders  for  good  Durocs  may  be  safely  trusted  to  our  care.  Our 
business  is  picking  good  ones,  and  we  will  select  a  good  one  for  you.  If 
not  satisfactory,  your  purchase  may  be  returned.    Some  choice  spring 

boars  for  immediate  delivery. 
H.  C.  WITHEROW,  Mgr.  Live  Oak,  Cal.,  K.  F.  D.  L 


DUROC  GILTS 

Orion,  Long  Wonder  and  Volunteer 
Breeding. 

Also  young*  pigs  by  a  Bon  of  Johnson's 
Defender.    For  prices  and  particulars  write 

GUT  H.  MILLER 
R.  l„  Modesto,  Calif. 


DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Ft  an  oho  Del  Sur  offers  15  rood  fall  boars 
sired  by  Orion's  Kins;  Gano  and  California 
Orion  Cherry  King.  I  guarantee  these 
boars  to  please  you.  Those  bought  on 
mail  order  may  be  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM 
P.  O.  Box  177.  Lancaster,  Cal. 


use  calco 
troughs  - 


JF  hogs  could  respect  anything,  they  would  respect 
Calco  Hog  Troughs,  as  their  owners  do. 

These  Troughs  are  built  for  the  practical  farmer 
— to  help  him  raise  healthy  hogs.  They  are  con- 
structed of  Armco  Guaranteed  Galvanized  Iron  and 
Cast  Iron — strong,  durable  and  serviceable. 

A  feature  of  the  Calco  Trough  is  its  sanitation. 
No  cracks  or  seams  to  catch  disease  germs ;  it  may  be 
readily  cleaned  or  drained — its  smooth  metal  interior 
may  be  quickly  washed. 

Write  for  the  Calco  Hog  Trough  Price  list, 
showing  lengths  from  24  to  120  inches.  Put 
your  hogs  on  this  trough — it  will  pay  you. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company  < 


417  Leroy  Street. 
LOS  ANGELES, 


406  Parker  Street. 
BERKELEY, 


301-6 


The  Chester  White 

Will  Start  You  Right 

Large  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  developers,  low  shrinkage  in 
slaughter,  premium  carcasses — these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of 
the  Chester  White,  the  profit-making  hog. 

Largest  Herd  On  The  Coast 

Over  100  mammoth  brood  sows,  headed  by  HIGHLANDER, 

the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  whose  sire  and  dam  were  both 
undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three  International  shows.  Hia 

pigs  are  corkers — the  kind  you  want. 

ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  demand  is  keen.  Get  your  order  in  early.  We  have  a  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned  pigs, 
representing  the  finest  blood  lines  in  America.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM 


Lakeport,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  Office,  601  Balboa  Bldg. 


Lendorris  Ranch  Poland  -  Chinas 


PUT  PROFIT  IN  FARMING 
Our  herd  ia  the  result  of  careful  select- 
ing- and  constructive  breeding,  and  com- 
bines size,  bone,  easy- feeding-  qualities, 
prolificacy — everything  you  want  for  • 
profit-making  hog. 

GREAT  BATTEBY  OF  BOABS 
YOUNG  JUMBO  (see  picture),  the  gTeat 
son  of  Jumbo  Bob.  who  is  an  that  his 
name  and  breeding:  imply;  also  the  senna- 
tional  young  boar.  I.KNDOKKIS  LIBER- 
TY BOND,  a  son  of  Liberty  Bond,  for 
whom  »10.000  was  refused.  Be  prom- 
ises to  become  one  of  the  Coast's  greatest 
sires.  This  is  the  blood  you  need  to  in- 
sure your  success). 

W.  L.  HAAG  A  SON 
Hanford,  Calif. 


Every    Hog    on  the 
Gardiner     Ranch  ia 
Cholera  Immune. 


Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  legs  and  feet  to  carry 
it.    The  best  bear  we  have  ever  seen. 

TOMMY  TUCKER 
GARDINER'S  KING'S  COL. 
Is  the  model  you  can  all  build  by.    You  won't  go  ■  lusts' 
if  you  do.    We  have  the  right  type.    We  aim  to  produce 
breeding  stock  for  the  best  breeders.    We  have  hogs  of 
all  agee  and  both  sexes  for  sale.    Write  us  your  wants. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH 


ROUTE  4,  ROX  TM. 


8ACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
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Along  the  California  Livestock  Trail 

(Written  (or  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell.) 


Ireland  Dnrocs. 

One  naturally  associates  green 
color  with  the  word  Ireland,  and  cer- 
tainly beautiful  green  fields  are  found 
at  the  Ireland  Ranch  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  near  Owensmouth.  The 
Duroc-Jersey  hogs  are  just  as  beau- 
tiful as  the  fields,  even  to  the  mam- 
moth boar,  Cherry  Volunteer  2nd, 
standing  40  inches  high  and  as  good 
as  he  is  tall.  He  is  by  Cherry  Chief 
2nd  and  out  of  Volunteer's  Defender 
Lady. 

The  junior  herd  sire  is  Ireland's 
Joe  Orion,  sired  by  Joe's  Orion  Cherry 
King  4th.  He  is  the  boar  that  Fred 
Devore  tried  to  take  back  East  and 
for  which  he  offered  Ireland  Ranch 
$2,000.  He  would  be  a  candidate  for 
high  honors  at  any  show  in  the  world. 
The  females  in  this  herd  are  a  won- 
derful lot — just  as  good  as  the  males. 
Shorthorns  at  San  Julian. 

Here  I  found  a  wonderful  place  and 
some  wonderful  Shorthorns.  I  ar- 
rived just  as  the  matrons  were 
brought  in  from  pasture  and  the 
sight  was  worth  going  miles  to  see. 

Hallwood  Flash,  the  senior  herd 
sire,  is  a  great  individual,  very  hard 
to  fault  in  any  way.  He  is  a  most 
excellent  sire,  as  can  be  seen  in  the 
number  of  show  calves  in  the  barn. 
Such  youngsters  as  Baron  Lancaster, 
Lucy  Lee  5th,  Theresa  Orange  Blos- 
som and  many  others  speak  louder 
than  words  as  to  this  bull's  value  as 
a  sire.  The  white  senior  yearling 
bull,  Bashan  Augusta,  is  a  wonderful 
youngster  any  way  you  look  at  him, 
and  will  be  near  the  top  wherever 
shown,  if  he  keeps  coming. 

The  females  of  the  herd  are  in  the 
same  class  with  the  males.  Theresa, 
a  large  roan  cow,  has  a  great  calf  in 
Theresa  Orange  Blossom  sired  by 
Hallwood  Flash.  The  calf  has  excel- 
lent lines,  very  long  and  close  to  the 
ground.  Imp.  Eliza  15th,  the  cow  that 
dodged  the  submarines,  has  a  beauti- 
ful calf  by  Edgemoor  Broadhooks 
that  will  be  heard  from  in  the  show 
ring.  There  are  several  heifers  sired 
by  Scotch  Cumberland  that  certainly 
give  a  lover  of  Shorthorns  an  "eye- 
full."  Meadow  View  Village  Girl  is 
a  roan  that  is  well  covered  and  withal 
a  very  sweet  one. 

Mr.  Ernest  Reynolds,  the  herdsman, 
has  the  stock  in  fine  shape,  and  will 
have  them  "on  edge"  by  fair  time. 

Edgemoor  Quality  Guernseys. 
Just  at  the  edge  of  the  moor,  be- 
yond the  village  of  Santee  in  San 
Diego  County,  is  found  the  greatest 
establishment  for  the  breeding  of 
Guernsey  cattle  and  the  production  of 
certified  milk  to  be  found  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  if  not  in  the  entire  world. 
Six  years  ago  it  was  just  an  ordinary 
ranch,  but  now  there  is  building  after 
building  and  barn  after  barn,  until 
one  becomes  almost  dizzy  thinking  of 
what  has  been  done  in  such  a  short 
time. 

The  buildings  are  artistically  de- 
signed, yet  with  a  view  to  economy. 
They  are  of  concrete  construction, 
equipped  with  the  latest  devices,  and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  that 


the  highest  bacterial  count  of  a  sam 
pie  of  the  milk  in  a  year  was  8,000 
per  cubic  centimeter  48  hours  after 
milking,  and  that  the  general  count 
is  only  200  to  300  in  comparison  to 
25,000  to  75,000  for  grade  A  milk,  then 
we  begin  to  realize  that  such  build- 
ings and  equipment  are  necessary 
and  pay. 

Last  year  Mr.  Dupee  sold  4  bull 
calves  to  4  farmers  in  Waukesha 
County,  Wisconsin.  They  clubbed  to- 
gether and  entered  the  calves  in  the 
"Get  of  Sire"  class  at  the  State  Fair 
and  won  first  in  the  great  show  of 
Guernsey  cattle.  These  calves  were 
sired  by  Itchen  May  King,  one  of  the 
greatest  sires  of  the  breed.  He  is  a 
wonderful  animal  and  has  an  excel- 
lent disposition.  Of  the  other  herd 
sires  Royal  Rose  King  and  Pecoyd's 
Golden  May  Secret  are  second  only  to 
the  senior  herd  sire. 

Renwick's  Rooters. 
Just  west  of  Santa  Barbara  is 
found  one  of  the  blue  ribbon  herds  of 
Poland-Chinas  in  California.  There 
are  many  large  herds,  but  no 
better  ones.  Mrs.  Viola  L.  Renwick, 
the  owner,  started  in  the  swine  rais- 
ing business  with  just  hogs,  and,  ac- 
cording to  her  own  story,  they  were 
hogs  to  eat,  not  to  grow,  so  she  got 
out  of  that  kind  as  quickly  as  she 
could.  The  head  of  her  herd  is  El 
Profito,  a  two-year-old  boar  that  is  a 
great  hog  any  way  you  look  at  him- 
He  is  very  active  and  straight  on  his 
feet,  and  one  of  the  very  few  boars 
that  is  large  without  being  coarse. 
Some  wonderful  stories  are  told  by 
the  Italians  that  come  to  buy  pigs 
sired  by  El  Profito,  about  the  gains 
they  make.  Just  a  sight  of  this  boar 
will  sell  all  the  pigs  that  Mrs.  Ren- 
wick can  spare. 

Defender's  Long  Maid  is  one  of  the 
profitable  females  of  the  herd,  as 
she  has  farrowed  four  litters  of  11, 
12,  12,  and  8  in  number  respectively, 
and  of  the  kind  that  sell  easily.  In 
fact  all  of  Mrs.  Renkick's  are  of  this 
kind  and  there  are  no  boarders  in 
the  herd. 

Pigs  in  Clover-dale. 
Most  of  the  former  Whitten  Ranch 
herd  of  big  type  Poland-Chinas  is  to 
be  found  at  the  beautiful  Cloverdale 
Ranch  among  the  hills  of  Escondido. 
Here  the  hogs  are  kept  under  differ- 
ent conditions  from  those  prevailing 
on  most  ranches.  The  ranch  consists 
of  1,100  acres,  of  which  half  is  tila- 
ble  land,  situated  in  the  upper  end  of 
a  little  valley.  After  the  barley  and 
wheat  are  harvested  the  hogs  range 
and  pick  up  all  the  waste  grain  that 
otherwise  would  be  lost.  Therefore, 
hogs  at  Cloverdale  have  plenty  of 
exercise  and  feed.  Consequently,  they 
are  not  pampered,  but  are  kept  in  ex- 
cellent health  and  prove  prolific 
breeders. 

Jumbo  Model,  the  $1,000  senior 
herd  sire,  is  a  great  hog.  He  is  an 
active  fellow  with  good  bone,  right 
up  on  his  feet,  has  a  stylish  head  with 
back  and  hams  that  are  hard  to  beat. 
He  weighed  811  pounds  when  two 
years  old. 


Always  keep  a  mixture  of  charcoal, 
wood  ashes,  lime,  sulphur,  salt  and 


copperas  before  the  hogs.  It  is  an  in- 
surance that  pays  well. 


RUSSEL  ORION  BOY 

No.  265993 

This  boar  runs  in  the  blood  of  such  pigs 
as  Brown's  Orion,  No.  126677,  Chief  Col., 
No.  22875,  and  the  Lucy  Wonder  family 
on  his  sire's  side;  Colonel  S.  E.  126361, 
Gladys  X.  L.,  No.  263328,  on  his  dam's. 
Watch  his  get  at  State  Fair  this  year. 

JACK  BORGE,  Owner.  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.                 LOS  ANGELES 

GET  IN  THE  GAME 

This  is  the  time  to  get  started  with  registered  hogs,  or  to  in- 
crease your  herd  if  you  are  already  raising  them.  Never  before 
have  the  opportunities  been  so  great  or  the  prospects  so  bright. 

BUY  BERKSHIRES 

Get  the  right  breed.  This  means  the  Berkshire — the  pork-maker's 
ideal.  He  produces  the  greatest  amount  of  the  highest  quality  of  meat, 
at  the  earliest  age  and  the  lowest  cost. 

65  Head  at  Auction 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  young  stock  from  the  herd  that  holds 
the  coast  record  for  the  two  top  sales  of  Berkshires.  All  of  our  young 
stock  will  be  offered.  Nothing  reserved.  Many  prospective  prize-winners 
among  them. 


The  females  will  include  12  under-one- 
year  sows,  and  a  junior  yearling  and  a 
senior  yearling:  good  enough  to  win  any- 
where. Also  20  young-  sows  4  to  7 
months  old. 


The  boars  will  include  10  toppy  young- 
sters, 4  to  7  months  old,  that  will  make 
great  herd  headers  for  registered  herds. 
Also  2©  good  young  stock  boars  for  grade 
herds. 


SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS:  Live  Oak  Champion,  reserve 
grand  champion  of  1918,  being  defeated  only  by  his  sire.  He  is 
a  two-year-old,  out  of  one  of  the  greatest  daughters  of  Rival's 
Champion's  Best.  Also  will  sell  the  two-year-old  Mayfield  Super- 
bus,  by  Superbus  and  out  of  one  of  Corsa's  best  sows. 

Saturday,  August  23rcl 

Sale  will  be  held  at  the  farm,  three  miles  west  of  Live  Oak,  Sutter 
County,  starting  at  1  o'clock.  Be  sure  to  attend.  You  can't  afford  to 
miss  this  farmer's  sale  where  high-class  stock  will  go  for  moderate 
prices.    Send  for  catalog. 

Carruthers  Farms 


COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN, 

Auctioneer. 


W.  M.  CARRUTHERS, 

Live  Oak,  Cal. 


Duroc  Jersey  Hogs 

250  -  Spring  Pigs  -  250 

That  have  been  mated  with  extreme  care  and  properly  raised  and  fed. 
The  big,  tall,  rangey,  high-backed,  big-framed  kind  that  can  carry  an 
awful  load  of  pork  and  walk  off  with  it.  We  have  on  our  Orland  ranch, 
the  sires  and  dams  of  the  $1100  sow  and  $1000  boar  recently  sold  at  San 

WHEN  YOU  NEED  GOOD  DUROCS— WRITE  US 

F.  D.  Burr  Company 

235  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


UNEEDA    QUEEN  MODEL, 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair,  1918. 


UNEEDA  GLENN  COCNTY  HERD  OF 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

KEY.  HERD   OF  PACIFIC  COASX 

Won  at  Sacramento : 
Grand    Champion;'  Sow,   Senior  ChamploM 
Sow,  Junior  Champion  Boar,  seven  First*, 
33  other  prizes. 

CLASSY  STOCK  FOB  SALE. 
40  sows  and  gilts,  many  bred  to  oar  great 
eastern  boar.  Experimental  Defender,  by 
old  Defender.  Also  a  few  choice  service 
boars,  and  some  toppy  pigs  of  King's  Col. 
and  Defender  breeding.  Just  the  kind 
you  need. 

H.  P.  SLOCUM  &  SON 


WILLOWS, 


CAL. 


Imperial  Stock  Farm  Berkshires 

are  the  kind  you  are  looking  for.   We  have  to  offer  at  the  present 
time  some  exceptionally  good  young  boars.   They  have  the  best  of 
breeding,  lots  of  size  for  age,  and  long  deep  bodies,  with  high  backs. 
Write  us  for  price  and  further  particulars. 
R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON,  MORGAN  HILL,  CAL. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Franclieo 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Llrestock  breeders  all  over  the  state  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards,  notes 
rerardin?  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


Beef  Cattle. 

Several  carloads  of  beef  cattle  have 
been  shipped  from  San  Ramon  Valley 
to  Chicago  within  the  past  few  days. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association,  will  holds  a  meeting 
at  Sacramento  during  the  State  Fair 
week  to  complete  plans  for  the  big 
sale  to  be  held  at  the  San  Francisco 
Livestock  Show. 

Thousands  of  cattle  are  said  to  be 
starving  or  dying  of  thirst  in  the 
Black  Butte  district  of  northeastern 
I  .os  Angeles  County.  It  is  said  all  of 
the  streams  and  springs  in  that  sec- 
tion have  dried  up  due  to  lack  of  late 
rains,  and  the  condition  is  serious. 
Similar  trouble  is  reported  from  sec- 
tions of  Kern  County. 

Lady  Ruberta,  the  prize-winning 
white  Shorthorn  heifer,  reported  sold 
at  the  Carruthers'  sale  to  an  Idaho 
firm,  has  been  purchased  by  Senator 
Benj.  F.  Rush  of  Suisun,  who  has 
picked  up  quite  a  number  of  the  good 
ones  at  recent  sales.  The  Idaho  par- 
ties failed  to  make  satisfactory  set- 
tlement. 


The  Dairy. 

Toyon  Farms,  Los  Altos,  purchased 
a  carload  of  Holsteins  at  the  Pome- 
roy  Son  sale  at  Scappoose,  Oregon, 
last  week. 

State  dairy  inspectors  are  waging 
a  campaign  against  unsanitary  dai- 
ries in  Tulare  County,  and  a  number 
of  prosecutions  have  resulted. 

F.  H.  Van  Derpool,  Riverside,  has  a 
Jersey  that  has  produced  2100  pounds 
of  butterfat  in  three  years  on  alfalfa, 
corn  silage  and  beet  pulp  and  only 
milked  twice  a  day. 

An  offer  of  $3,000  for  the  calf  of 
Raphaella  Johanna  Aaggie  has  been 
refused  by  the  Napa  State  Farm.  It 
is  expected  that  the  calf  will  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  State  Fair. 

Jas.  J.  Jeffries  of  Burbank  reports 
that  Canary  Pietertje  Segis  has  made 
a  record  of  27.15  pounds  butter  in  7 
days,  and  Gerben  Canary  Belle  Segis 
a  4-year-old,  record  of  26  14  pounds. 

Fred  Hartsook  of  Lankershim  is 
proud  of  a  record  made  by  the  senior 
2-year-old  heifer,  Miss  Gelsche 
Walker  of  31.80  pounds  butter  in  7 
days.  That  puts  her  among  the  top 
ones. 

It  is  reported  by  wire  that  the  12- 
year-old  Jersey  bull  Gamboge  sold  for 
$65,0000  at  an  auction  held  at  the 
farm  of  Edmund  Butler,  Mount  Kisco, 
New  York,  last  Monday.  The  pur- 
chaser was  L.  K.  Walkley  of  South- 
ington,  Conn. 

Dean  EL  E.  Van  Norman  of  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  says  that  as  a  result 
of  the  different  drives  for  better  stock 
poor  cows  will  be  weeded  out  faster 
than  good  ones  can  replace  them. 
Production  will  not  keep  pace  with 
consumption  and  the  prospects  are 
bright  for  the  dairyman  who  has  a 
carefully  selected  herd. 

Madrigal  Mookie  2nd,  owned  by  W. 
J.  Higdon  of  Tulare,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  60-day  record  of  213.65 
pounds  butter  from  5,000.22  pounds 
milk,  with  a  7-day  record  of  32.66 
pounds  butter.  Last  year  this  cow 
broke  the  state  milk  production  rec- 
ord for  two-year-olds,  and  her  record 
this  year  shows  34  pounds  more  but- 
ter and  900  pounds  more  milk  in  60 
days. 

Ed.  H.  Webster  of  El  Centro  says 
that  milking  machines  did  not  give 
entire  satisfaction  down  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley,  as  considerable  garget 
resulted.  Several  outfits  were  thrown 
out,  but  the  milking  machine  seems 
the  only  solution  of  the  help  prob- 
lem, and  dairymen  are  beginning  to 
use  them  again.  The  dairymen  find 
that  the  trouble  is  generally  with  the 
operator  and  not  with  the  machine 
itself. 


H.  Braly  of  Conejo  Ranch,  New- 
berry Park,  has  left  for  the  middle 
west  to  purchase  more  Hampshire 
and  Duroc  hogs.  Conejo  Ranch  will 
exhibit  at  all  fall  shows. 

A.  J.  Elliott  of  TulaFe  has  sold  a 
boar  pigs  from  his  $325  sow,  Big  Ann, 
to  a  prominent  Poland-China  breeder 
in  Glasgow,  Kentucky.  Sure,  they 
have  to  come  to  California. 

W.  A.  Young  of  Lodi  has  sold  to 
Norman  F.  Eastman  of  New  York 
City  10  Poland-China  sows  and  gilts 
foe  $2,500.  They  will  go  to  East- 
man's ranch  at  San  Fernando. 

W.  J.  Stewart,  Tulare,  has  sold  a 
fine  young  Duroc-Jersey  gilt  to  W.  H- 
Bittner  of  Bakersfield.  This  gilt  was 
the  prize  winner  at  the  last  contest 
of  the  Visalia  Boys'  Pig  Club. 

California  Berkshire  business  is 
booming,  according  to  the  records  of 
the  American  Berkshire  Association, 
which  show  that  for  the  month  of 
July  California  stood  second  in  the 
number  of  transfers  recorded. 

The  Popular  Farm  Bureau  Center 
has  a  pig  club  of  16  members.  Each 
member  has  purchased  a  pure-bred 
gilt,  and  a  litter  contest  will  be  con- 


ducted. H.  C.  Carr,  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Porterville,  is  the  pig 
club  leader. 

W.  F.  Sandercock  of  Natomario 
Ranch,  Sacramento,  is  rejoicing  over 
the  arrival  of  8  Berkshire  pigs,  sired 
by  Riveon's  Rival  and  out  of  Riverby 
Princess  3rd  by  Baron  Duke.  They 
are  very  uniform  and  of  the  big  type 
— leggy  and  heavy  boned.  Everyone 
who  sees  them  says  they  are  killers. 

The  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
will  hold  a  donation  sale  at  the  State 
Fair  to  raise  funds  to  provide  special 
premiums  and  carry  on  their  promo- 
tion work.  All  breeders  are  asked 
to  contribute  and  to  report  their 
action  to  Secretary  Frank  B.  Ander- 
son, Sacramento,  before  August  16- 

Donald  H.  Graham  of  Rancho  Del 
Sur,  Lancaster,  reports  the  following 
recent  sales  of  Durocs:  Fall  boar  to 
Sickles  Ranch,  Porterville;  weanling 
boar  to  H.  S.  Harmon,  Paso  Robles; 
October  boar  to  A.  B.  Tish,  Bakers- 
field.  All  of  this  stock  was  sired  by 
the  great  boar,  Orion  King  Gano. 

The  highest  price  ever  paid  for 
hogs  at  any  public  auction  sale  west 
of  the  Rockies  was  received  by  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Marketing 
Association  at  its  Hanford  sale,  Au- 
gust 2.  The  top  lot.  averaging  229 
pounds,  brought  $21.30.  Eighty-six 
hogs,  averaging  197  pounds,  were  sold 
for  $21.25- 

The  Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association  will  hold  their 


first  annual  summer  sale  October  21, 
at  the  sales  pavilion,  Tulare.  The 
consignment  will  consist  of  42  bred 
sows  and  gilts,  4  open  gilts  and  4 
boars — all  outstanding  animals  se- 
lected from  12  of  the  leading  herds 
of  the  county. 

Jack  Borge,  the  Duroc  breeder  of 
Dos  Palos,  has  recently  sold  the  boar, 
Borge's  Top  Notcher,  to  H.  Iverson, 
Gustine;  a  sow  to  H.  Doyle,  Dos 
Palos;  a  boar  to  R.  E.  Peckham,  Los 
Banos;  2  sow  pigs  to  Elmer  Phillips. 
Los  Banos;  2  sow  pigs  to  Marshall 
Co.,  Los  Banos;  1  bred  sow  and  5  pigs 
to  Jack  Donovan,  San  Leandro;  boar 
to  L.  Mello,  Dos  Palos;  boar  to  Miller 
&  Lux,  Dos  Palos;  2  sows  to  J.  T. 
Wallace,  Dos  Palos,  and  a  board  to 
S.  H.  Rigg,  Chowchilla. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
it  Herd  !■   the  State 

DU  ROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
■exes.    Sure  to  please. 
SWIff  EL,  AND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodlaad,  CaX 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profit*  mean 
mora  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

I  has  b««-n  known  sine*  th«  ypar  1800  •>  thm  cora- 
'  plrtr  .mlk  •ub«Ututo.  Costa  ini  than  half  a*  much 
As  milk  —  I'frvrnu  Mounot  •  -  pnxnotci  r»r!»  matur- 
ity. Sold  by  dcalr-ra  or  direct  from  th«  makers. 

.  Write  for  New  Data  [»  StSL2Swi^3tUSi 

COULSON  CO.   -   -   -   Petaluma,  CM. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

H.  C.  Shinn  of  Tulare  has  sold  a 
young  Poland-China  boar  pig  by 
Boulder  Buster,  out  of  Bob's  Giantess, 
to  I.  O.  McCune  of  Stratford. 


The  Sensational  Sale 

We  breed  Poland- Chinas  big  and  good  in  Fresno  County,  and  to  prove  this 
we  are  going  to  offer  at  our  first  sale  the  greatest  line-up  of  sows  and  gilts  ever 
driven  into  a  sales  ring.  They  will  be  the  big,  smooth  kind  with  great  stretch, 
strong  backs,  heavy  bone,  well-sprung  ribs  and  easy-feeding  qualities. 

POLAND  CHINAS  for  PROFIT 

The  Poland-China  is  the  money -making  hog,  pro- 
ducing the  greatest  gains  in  the  shortest  time,  with 
the  least  feed,  and  at  the  greatest  profit.  He  is  a 
valuable  breeder  and  a  profitable  feeder — the  hog 
that  puts  the  profit  in  farming. 

50 1  Wonderful  Sows  and  Gilts 

There  will  be  30  bred  sows,  17  bred  gilts,  and  8  open 
gilts,  all  outstanding  individuals,  and  combining  in  their 
pedigrees  the  richest  blood  of  the  breed.  They  are  sired 
by  such  noted  boars  as  President,  Jnmbo's  Equal,  King's 
lfitr  Bone  Leader,  Young  Jumbo  and  Model  Fellow. 
Among  the  eastern  bred  boars  to  which  they  will  be  bred 
are  Vaughn  Jones,  a  descendant  of  Gerstdale  Jsnes; 
11  at  Iter's  Big  Bob,  grandson  of  the  world's  champion; 
California  Jumbo,  a  grandson  of  champion  Giant  Buster; 
and  Blue  Valley  King,  a  son  of  King  Big  Bone.  You  need  this  blood  in 
your  herd  to  put  you  to  the  front. 

Noted  Breeders  will  Consign 

The  consignors  are  established  breeders  who  have  state-wide  reputa- 
tions, and  their  names  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  quality  of  their 


offerings. 

BUCKLAND  &  SON,  Fresno. 
W.  C.  FICKLTN,  Fresno. 
D.  H.  FORNEY.  Fresno. 

BARKENA  Sc  SON.  Fresno. 
C.  W.  MeCOLLISTER.  Fresno 
H.  ASKOV.  Fresno. 
H.    ASKOW.  Fresno. 


E.  R.  EICHNER.  Selraa. 
VERN  FtXLLERTON,  Silma. 
A.  J.  VAN  CLEEF,  Riverdale. 
W.  L.  CHOISSER,  Riverdale. 
E.  MYERS  &  SON.  Riverdale. 
WM.  BURCHARD.  Herman. 
I.  I,.  MASON.  Fowler. 


CAESAR  &  SON,  Reedley.  G.    W.    PFOST.  Laton. 
J.  W.  JONES,  Caruthers. 


Wednesday,  August  20th 

Fair  Grounds,  Fresno 

Come  early  and  look  over  the  stock.  Free  lunch  at  11 :30.  Sale  starts  at  12 :30.  If  you  cannot 
attend,  send  mail  bids  to  Thos.  F.  McConnell,  Pacific  Kural  Press  field  man,  in  care  of  the  secre- 
tary.  Field  men  will  only  bid  on  animals  whose  owners  will  ship  on  approval,   thus  assuring 

absolute  satisfaction  to  the  purchasers. 

Fresno  County  Poland  China  Breeders'  Association 


ALFRED  BUCKLAND,  President, 
COL.  GEO.  w.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 


For  catalog  address 

W.  C.  FICKLIN,  Secretary, 

Box  946,  Fresno,  CaL 


August  9,  1919. 
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The  Popular  Farm  Bureau  Center 
of  Tulare  County  will  unite  with  the 
local  Grange  and  hold  a  community 
fair  about  the  middle  of  October. 

G.  D.  Edmonds,  a  wealthy  eastern- 
er, has  bought  the  Dr.  Cuttle  Ranch 
near  Colton  and  plans  to  have  one  of 
the  most  modern  dairies  in  Southern 
California.  He  will  start  with  48  reg- 
istered Holstein  cows,  40  registered 
Duroc  hogs  and  100  Shropshire  sheep. 

The  stock  show  committee  of  the 
Tulare  Board  of  Trade  is  at  work  on 
prize  lists  for  the  fall  stock  show  to 
be  held  October  6-11  at  Tulare,  and 
$2  500  will  be  offered  in  the  hog  and 
cattle  classes  alone.  Breeders  from 
all  over  the  state  are  making  in- 
quiries  about  the  show. 


JLMXTOCK  DIRECTORY 

Bate  in  this  directory  3c  per  word  each  issue. 
SWINE. 
BerkshlreB. 


CAStTLEVIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKSH1KKS 


We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfield 
Rookwood,  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 


CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  park  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable: 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
yet,  describing  onr  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  Calif. 


'  GRAND  NATIONAL,  CHAMPION 
Baron  Duka  201st,  300001 
Do  you  realize  this  is  the  only  opportunity 
you  have  ever  had  on  this  Coast  to  secure  the 
pigs  of  a  Grand  National  Champion.  Duke  is 
breeding  them  long  and  thick.  He  is  getting 
old  and  may  die  any  time.  You  are  started 
right  if  you  get  his  pigs.  A  very  good  April 
boar  pig  sired  by  Duke  and  from  a  half-sis- 
ter of  Rincons  Rival  2nd.  cholera  immune. 
$35.00.  Sandercock  Land  Co.  In  charge  of 
Natomas  Sales.  23  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco.  California.  

GRAPE  WILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GCERN- 
aeye — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grape  wild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop..  Escalon,  Calif. 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS — From  large  lit- 
ters.  Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill.  Morgan 
will,  California.  

LARK  MEADOW  RANCH — Weanling  Berk- 
sbiree.  Breeding  unsurpassed.  Grow  them 
into   money   yourself.     Geo.   A.    Stingle,  El 

Monte.  Cal.  

"QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
Mgr..  Martinez,  Cal.  

BERKSHIRES— Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto,  Calif.  

RIVER  GARDEN  FARM  BERKSHIRES — 
They  are  sure  to  please.  E.  H.  Whiting, 
Ckiah,  Calif.  

SOME  CLASS ! — Registered  Berkshire  wean- 
lings. L.  Pearson,  2128  Alum  Rock  Ave., 
San  Jose.  

FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson,  B.  724W.  Sacramento.  Cal. 

CARRCTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D. 

iHumc.  Dos  Palos.  California.  

^BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  WiJlits. 

California.  

I  FolanlfChiiias.  


POLAND-CHINA  RANCH 
Five  and  six  months  old  boars  and  gilts  by 
preen  field's  Special,  an  eight-hundred-pound 
hoar  of  Superba  and  Big  Orange  breeding. 
Upecial  price  on  this  stock  now.  It  won't 
last  long.  Satisfaction  sure.  H.  B.  Peake, 
(Manager,  368  Eleventh  St..  San  Bernardino. 

I.  H.  COOK 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
Uoars  by  a  great  son  of  CaldweU's  Big  Bob: 
.lso  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
king's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires, 
atisf action  guaranteed. 
I  PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA 

POLAND-CHINA  GILTS  FOR  SALE — 10 
bad  of  160  to  206  lbs.,  8  mos.  old  gilts  for 
I  lie.  Some  of  these  from  Big  Bone  Bob,  nice, 
iaoottt  pigs,  half  large,  half  medium  type, 
kill  sell  these  open  for  $60.00  each,  or  bred 
I)  Barton's  Big  Server  for  $75.00  Recorded 
our  name.  F.  O.  B.  Lodi.  This  is  a  nice  lot; 
-tier  act  quick.    W.  A.  Young.  Lodi.  Cal.  _ 

HABTSOOK  BICTtYPE  POLANDS-^-A  fine 
I*  of  young  boars.  Both  bred  and  open  gilts 
l>r  sale.  Toggenbnrg  goats  and  Holstein  bulls 
j  *dy  for  service.  Fred  Hartsook.  Lanker- 
|da,  Oaliferma 


EL  PROFITO — Our  great  herd  boar,  will 
put  profit-making  qualities  into  your  herd. 
His  offspring  have  size,  stretch,  bone,  good 
backs  and  feet,  and  easy  feeding  qualities. 
To  make  the  right  start  with  big-type  Poland 
Chinas,  get  one  of  his  boar  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Correspondence  cheerfully  answered. 
Viola  L.  Renwick,  Santa  Barbara,  California. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large-type 
Polan-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.  Hale  1^  Marsh,  Modesto,  California. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY- with  Cloverdale"  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas  —  the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Escondido.  Cal. 

"SOLD  OCT  except  splendid  consignment  to 
Fresno  County  Breeders'  public  sale  at  Fres- 
no, August  20th,  and  a  choice  bunch  of 
April  gilts  and  boars.  Also  one  yearling  boar 
who  is  a  good  specimen  of  Big-Type  Poland- 
Chin  asJ/VD1_H1  Forney,  Route  G.  Fresno,  Cal. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE  BOARS — Half- 
dozen  outstanding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion, Riverside,  Cal. 

OXBONE-  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton,  California. 

BOOKING- ORDERS  for  spring  pigs  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281289,  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E. 
Mitchell,  Atwater.  California. 

SOWS  FOR  SEPTEMBER  FARROW — Ne- 
braska  boar  of  prize-winning  blood  lines. 
March  gilts.  Prices  right.  R.  W.  Jickling, 
Elmira. 

POLAND-CHINA  BOAR  —  Orange  Blossom 
breeding.  Ten  months  old.  A  crackerjack. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  L.  Leest,  Van  Nuys, 
Cal.  

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLANDTcHINAS — Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Les  McCracken,  Prop.,  Ripon,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  boars  and  gilts. 
Prices  and  description  on  application.  Edward 
A.  Han,  Rt.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville,  Cal.  

BIG  TYPE- POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  California. 

POLAND- CHINA8—^Sow8,  gilts,  and  pigs  for 
sale.  Giant  Buster  and  President  Stock. 
Prices  right.    C.  G.  De  Raad.  Lemoore.  Cal. 

LAKE- SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Cinos.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 
~  REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett  .Hanford,  California. 

ELDERSLEY- FARM  —  Big-type  Poland- 
China  hogs  and  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle.  J. 
H.  Ware,  Live  Oak.  Calif. 

McCARTY    and!  STARKWEATHER 

FALL  BOARS — Big  type,  smooth  and  classy. 
Cholera  immune.  Box  2250,  San  Francisco, 
or  Paradise  Road,  Modesto. 

"FOR- SALE  —  Poland-China  boar,  age  14 
months.  Priced  right  for  quick  sale.  Box 
332.  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

BIG-TYPE  POLANDS  —  Spring  pigs  from 
prize-winners.  J.  H.  Hansbrough,  R.  A.,  Box 
22,  Modesto^Cal.  

CHAS.  L.  WEAVER,  Tulare,  Cal.,  Poland 
Chinas.  One  11  months  old  —  "A  Wonder" 
bred  boar. 

REAOAKS     RANCH     herd     of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy,  Calif. 
—  BIG-BONED"POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale.  California. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trewhitt 
and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 
~  POLAND-CHINAS — Young   stock    for  saleT 
H.  E.  McMahan,  Lemoore,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS^-Strictly- large  type.  jT 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 
RILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Nothing 
this  month.  Eight  spring  boar  and  5  spring 
sow  pigs  to  offer  during  August.  All  young 
stock  is  now  immune.  At  the  State  Fair  this 
year  wiU  show  a  full  exhibit  of  good  ones. 
Drop  in  and  see  them  and  get  some  real  big 
typey  ones.    C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  Calif. 

Duroc- Jerseys. 
DURHAM     STOCK     BREEDERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

DUROO  JERSEYS — Thirty-five  registered 
boar  pigs  have  been  selected  by  the  com- 
mittee from  fifteen  herds  on  the  Durham 
State  Land  Settlement,  ranging  in  age  from  3 
to  5  months  old.  Each  animal  is  an  excel- 
lent individual  with  blood  line  of  careful  se- 
lection. 

Our  first  offering  for  immediate  accept- 
ance from  $25  up  to  $50.  Inspection  or  cor- 
respondence invited.  Geo.  C.  Kreutzer,  Supt. 
State  Land  Settlement  Board,  Durham,  Calif. 

HORINE'S" REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS 
— I  sell  weanlings  and  buy  gilts.  Don't  fool 
with  scrubs  and  don't  buy  elsewhere  until 
you  know  my  plan.  Write  today  for  full 
particulars  of  a  guaranteed  profit-making 
weaned  pig.    Geo.  L.  Horine.  Winton.  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  at  Ireland,  home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  IL  and  Ireland's  Joe  Orion. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth,  Cal.  City  Office,  1219 
Brockman  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  DUROC- JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars. 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.    Jack  Borge,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings,  both  sexes,  from  Orion.  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Plac- 
erville,  Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Baum.  

HHA  V  Y-BONED  DUROCS ——  A  few  service 
bears  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1, 
Redwood  City,  California. 


PATHFINDER  AND  KING'S  COL.  stock — 
immune.  Weanlings,  $26  each.  Bred  gilts 
and  service  boars.  Derryfield  Farm,  Capital 
National    Bank    Bldg.,    Sacramento,  Calif. 

WFTwON  MORE  MONEY  in  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  California. 

SWEETWATER- i)UROCS^-The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  E. 
Walker. 

"" DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H._P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows,  Calif. 

DUROC  JERSEYS — Bred  sows,  gilts,  serv- 
ice  boars  and  weanlings.  Premium  stock.  Ray 
McMillan,  Ethan ac,  Calif.  

BIG  TYPE  I)UR(>CS — Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia  Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 

~ PURE-BRED  ~  WEANLING  BOARS,  $20 — 
L.  R.  Adams,  Island  Mountain,  Calif.,  on 
Northwest  Pacific. 

-  DUROC- JERSEY  SWINE  AND  SHEEP  HALE 

— See  add  on  page  176.  Jersey  Queen  Farm, 
San  Jose. 

~~  REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  _W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS— Stock  for  saleTw. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia,  California. 

A  FE W~ A-l- MARCH- BOARS— —Jack  London 
Ranch.  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co.,  Calif. 

Hampshlres. 

FOR  SALE— My  great  Hampshire  herd 
boar,  weight  about  700,  3  years  old;  also  one 
fine  yearling  boar.  Am  keeping  their  gilts. 
These  boars  are  both  registered  Hampshires, 
bred  in  the  purple  and  are  double  treated 
against  cholera.  Priced  to  sell  quick.  Ad- 
dress Wm.  Hoskin,  Alameda,  Calif.  Ranch, 
address  Maxwell,  Calif. 

HAMPSHIRES— Fine  quality.  Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.  Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm.  Tom  M.  Bodger.  Prop.,  Gardena,  Cal. 

Miscellaneous. 


"SAPPHIRE"  SWINE  (BLUE  HOGS) — Ac- 
tually blue  in  color.  The  Blue  Hogs  are  no 
longer  an  experiment.  We  have  bred  them 
successfuUy  for  twelve  years  before  offering 
any  for  sale.  They  mature  quickly,  grow 
very  large  and  the  females  are  the  most  pro- 
lific breeders  on  earth.  Write  for  information. 
Mention  this  paper.  The  Blue  Hog  Breeding 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Mass. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRE S^The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga.  Calif. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Ayrshires. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
AYRSHIRES^Registered ;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

— NORABEL-  FARM~_tfRSH___J_S^-Le  Baron 

Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford,  Cal.  

AYRSHIRES  —  Quality  bulls  at  farmers' 
prices.     Redwoods  Ayrshire  Farm,  La  Honda. 


Guernseys. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee,  San  Diego  county.  Calif. 

BELLA  "  VISTA-  GUERNSEYS — May  Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calves 
from  higher  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer, 
Ripon,  Cal.,  R.  2.  

PALO-  ALTO- STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable.   

Jerseys. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS— -Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced,  California. 

Milking  Shorthorns. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  —  Regis- 
tered  and  unregistered  bulls  and  heifers.  Two 
unregistered  2%  years  old  range  bulls.  Chas. 
L.  Weaver,  Tulare,  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.  John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 
—  INNISFABL  DAIRY"  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  & 
Kellogg,  Suisun,  California. 

Holsteins. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon   Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — 7  head  of  registered  Holstein 
cattle,  3  cows  milking,  2  fresh,  2  heifers 
and  1  bull  calf  by  Prince  Hiske  Walker,  a 
full  brother  to  Lady  Hiske  Walker,  one  heifer 
by  a  grandson  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker.  B. 
A.  Overland,  Hanford,  Route  1,  Cal.  

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excenent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  .'■  .  ■'  

PALO  ALTO  "STOCK  FARM,  Palo  AltoT 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.    Heifers  and 

service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices.  

""REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto,  California,  

El" DORADO  HERD  OF_  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  California.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — B.  ■ 
Freeman,  Route  B.  Modesto,  California. 


CREAM  CUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge.  Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose,  California. 

HOLSTEIrr^UlirCAL~VES--Two,  6  months 
old  for  sale.  Tilly  Alcartra  Blood.  A.  Swen- 
sen,_Box  192,  Livingston,  Cal. 

F.  H.— STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALII\ 

— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.    High  test 

producers. 

THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires. 
Hilcrest   Farms,    Caruthers,  California. 

REGISTERED- HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTEREDnuOLSTElNS  —  Beet  blood 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon.  Cal. 

J.  W.  BENOIT,  Modesto,  Calif.  Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins. 

GOTSIIALL- &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.  Millbrae  Dairy,  MiBbrae,  California. 
"HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and- buB  "calves-" from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller,  Ripon,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders;  Wood- 
land, California.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare,  Calif. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


RANCH!)    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Calif..  John  Troup,  Supt.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely,  Modoc  county,  California.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS  —  Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding,  Ormondale  Co- 
Route  1,  Redwood  City,  California.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California.  

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals.   Fairfax  and  Repeater  buUs  head  the 

herd.    On  highway.  

"THE-NEVADA-HEREF0RD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  Prop..  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale ,  

BEEF  CATTLE — Going  East  again.  Send 
your  orders.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sac- 
ramento.   

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford.  Newman,  California.  

"HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm.  J. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords,  Milton,  California.  

REGISTERED- SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.  Willits,  Calif.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop,  California.  

""REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Julien 
Ranch,  Grenada,  Siskiyou  Co.,  California. 

SHORTHORNS"-— "Oarruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  California.  

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM  —  Registered 
Shorthorns.    Prices  on  application.  Hopland. 

Calif.  

"REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California.  


HORSES  AND  MULES.  

A  WELL-MATCHED  TEAM  of  black  mares: 
also  extra  mare;  three  two-year-olds,  and  font- 
yearling   colt;    all   of   Percheron    stock.  J. 

Bernard,   Calistoga,  Cal  

—  FOR  "SALE— A-l  Breeding  Jack.  Bargain. 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Grid- 
ley.  

PERCHERONS — Registered  Stallions,  Maret. 
and  Fillies;  three,  four,  and  five  years  old. 
Cora  S.  Secrest,  Escalon,  Cal.  


SHEEP    AND  GOATS. 


PURE-BRED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS,  large 
smooth  frames,  extremelye  heavy  shearers, 
from  the  very  best  strains  of  this  country  and 
France.  Immediate  delivery  from  ranch  at 
Ord  Bend.  Glenn  county.  P.  O.  address,  Win- 
dell  Orchards.  Glenn,  Calif.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  ear  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live^ Oak  Ranch. 

HAVE  FOR  SALE  fifty  head  of  fine  year- 
ling Shropshire  rams.  Also  25  head  of  high- 
grade  Rambouillet  rams.  These  are  big  fine 
wooled  rams.    E.  D.  Dudley^ Dixon.  Calif.  

J.  R.  BLOOM,  DIXON,  CAL.- — Breeder  of 
Shropshire  rams  out  of  pure  blood  ewes  and 
imported  registered  rams.  Single  and  car 
load  lots.  

SHROPSHIRES  —  43  yearling,  purebred, 
registered  Shropshire  rams  for  sale.    Harry  L. 

Huston.  Winters,  Calif.  

"DORSET8 "°_NI>  —  ROMNEYS — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, California.   _ 

"BULLARD  BR087,  Woodland,  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

KAUPKE  BROS  , WOODLAND,  CAME. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 

Rambouillets.    Hanford,  California.  

~ CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIE. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
unlres,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P,  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  NotSee:  Second  Farm 
8  ale.  Shorthorns;  Shropshires;  Berkshires; 
Ponies.    Next  sale  April  17,  192t.    All  breeds. 
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Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


Lump  on  Cow's  Jaw. 
To  the  Editor:  A  lump  has  devel- 
oped beneath  the  skin  of  the  neck  of 
my  cow,  just  behind  the  angle  of  the 
left  jaw.  It  is  hard,  oval  and  about 
as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  Apparently 
it  is  not  attached  to  the  jaw.  What  is 
this  and  what  should  I  do? — F.  W. 
H.,  Guerneville. 

<Answered  by  Dr.  E.  1.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

First  of  all  have  your  cow  exam- 
ined for  tuberculosis,  provided  this 
has  not  already  been  done.  If  she 
does  not  react  then  split  the  enlarge- 
ment wide  open  and  pack  it  with 
gauze  which  has  been  dipped  in 
Lugol's  solution.  This  will  allow  it 
to  drain  and  heal  properly,  and  if 
there  is  no  trace  of  tuberculosis  you 
will  not  find  it  difficult  to  effect  a 
cure. 

Buttermilk   vs.  Skimmilk  for  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  publish  the 
feeding  value  of  buttermilk  as  com- 
pared with  skimmilk  for  hogs. — L.  E. 
R.,  Santa  Rosa. 

(Answered  by  the  Live  Stock  Editor.) 

Several  tests  have  been  conducted 
at  experiment  stations  to  determine 
the  relative  value  of  buttermilk  and 
skimmilk,  all  of  which  have  resulted 
about  the  same.  A  125-day  trial  at 
one  station  showed  that  with  17 
pounds  of  buttermilk  and  4  pounds 
of  corn  per  head  fed  to  one  lot,  and 
17  pounds  of  skimmilk  and  4  pounds 
of  corn  fed  to  another  lot  of  the  same 
weight,  the  daily  gain  was  exactly 
the  same,  being  1.67  pounds,  and  con- 
sequently it  took  the  same  amount 
of  buttermilk  to  produce  100  pounds 
of  gain  as  skimmilk.  Often  water  is 
added  to  buttermilk  and  when  this  is 
done  it  reduces  the  feeding  value,  but 
where  no  water  has  been  added  but- 


termilk may  be  considered  fully 
equal  to  skimmilk. 

Warts  on  Mare's  Nose. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mare  that 
lately  has  a  sprinkling  of  pinkish 
warts  coming  on  her  nose,  ranging 
in  size  from  a  grain  of  wheat  to  a 
grain  of  corn.  What  can  I  do  to  re- 
move them.— N.  B.  W.,  Thalheim. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

Snip  off  the  ends  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  and  apply  tincture  of  iodine 
(Churchill's).  Next  day  apply  stick 
silver  caustic  to  each  one  and  every 
other  day  thereafter  for  one  week. 
Fowler's  solution  arsenic  %  ounce 
daily  for  one  week  in  the  feed,  and  1 
ounce  daily  the  second  week,  would 
assist  in  the  cure  and  prevent  other 
warts  from  forming. 

Old  and  New  Process  Oil  Meal. 
To  the  Editor:   What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  old  and  new  process  oil 
meal,  and  which  is  the  better  for 
feeding  purposes? — G.  C.  H.,  Chico- 

(Answered  by  the  Live  Stock  Editor.) 

These  terms  refer  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  linseed  oil  is  removed.  In 
the  old  process  the  oil  is  removed  by 
pressure,  while  in  the  new  it  is  ex- 
tracted by  using  naptha.  The  oil  is 
more  thoroughly  removed  by  the  new 
process  and  consequently  the  feed 
contains  considerably  less  fat  than 
the  old  process  oil  meal,  but  more 
crude  protein.  According  to  experi- 
ments it  is  only  84%  digestible.  How- 
ever, on  account  of  the  high  amount 
of  protein  it  is  considered  a  better 
feed  than  the  old  process.  Some  au- 
thorities recommend  the  old  process 
for  feeding  beef  cattle  and  the  new 
for  feeding  dairy  cows. 


Are  Sheep  Perishables? 

(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.) 


The  humble  sheep,  so  long  a  sym- 
bol of  meekness,  has  another  charac- 
teristic and  one  that  has  worried  the 
railroads.  He  is  so  apt  to  be  fright- 
ened to  death  by  the  least  little  un- 
expected noise  that  the  carriers  con- 
sider him  as  "perishable"  and  place 
a  high  freight  rate  on  him  accord- 
ingly. 

This  is  the  novel  statement  made 
recently  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  by  an  official  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is 
resisting  an  appeal  made  by  Miller  & 
Lux  and  other  sheep  men  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  rate  on  sheep  in 
double-deck  stock  cars  to  an  equality 
with  the  rate  on  market  cattle.  They 
maintain  that  the  present  disparity 
is  unfair,  as  sheep  weigh  less  than 


cattle  and  the  transportation  prob- 
lems involved  are  not  greater  than 
those  with  cattle. 

The  S.  P.  official  claims  that  sheep 
are  frequently  scared  to  death,  or 
huddle  together  because  of  fright 
and  trample  each  other  to  death.  He 
says  the  rasping  of  brakes  or  the 
noise  of  the  exhaust  gets  on  their 
nerves  and  they  either  drop  dead  or 
start  a  rough  house.  He  claims  that 
the  transportation  of  sheep  increases 
operating  expenses,  but  the  testimony 
of  the  official  of  another  railroad 
shows  that  its  sheep  movement  forms 
one  of  its  biggest  sources  of  revenue. 

Let's  hope  that  sheep  will  be  re- 
moved from  the  list  of  "perishables" 
so  that  we  can  keep  the  home  flocks 
growing. 


Girls  Herd  Their  Own  Sheep 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


"After  paying  all  expenses,  I 
cleared  $1,240  from  my  sheep  last 
year,"  reports  Hazel  Jeffrey,  a  mem- 
ber of  a  western  sheep  club.  Several 
years  ago  she  bought  the  first  of  a 
flock  and  has  handled  her  sheep  so 
successfully  that  last  winter  they 
numbered  103  ewes.  In  1918  her  flock 
produced  79  lambs,  76  of  which  she 
raised.  These,  with  7  orphan  lambs 
abandoned  by  sheep  herders,  consti- 
tuted the  year's  increase.  All  the 
care  the  sheep  require  is  given  them 
by  their  girl  owner.  This  year  she 
plans  to  buy  25  pure-bred  ewes  with 
part  of  her  profits  and  use  them  to 
start  a  pure-bred  flock. 

Another  girl  in  1918  cleared  $923 
with  a  flock  of  48  ewes.    During  the 


coming  season  these  two  girls  plan 
to  throw  their  sheep  together  and  to 
herd  them  themselves.  Orphan  lambs 
discarded  by  other  camps  are  also  to 
be  collected  and  cared  for  by  the 
youthful  herders.  Members  of  the 
boys'  and  girls'  sheep  clubs  in  some 
of  the  Western  States  find  the  salvag- 
ing of  "bum"  or  stray  lambs  an  eco- 
nomical way  of  obtaining  a  start  in 
the  sheep-club  work. 


When  the  udder  of  a  cow  is  milked 
out  it  should  collapse  like  a  dlshrag. 
Meaty  udders  are  undesirable.  They 
are  filled  up  with  fatty  and  connective 
tissues — the  wrong  kind  to  produce 
milk.  The  texture  should  be  soft  and 
pliable. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

The  kind  that  produce  the  large  uniform  black  face  lamb 
so  much  sought  after  in  the  markets. 
Call  on  or  write  to 
C.  E.  BARNHART,  Suisun,  Calif. 


Live  Oak  Stock  Farm 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE 

P.  0.  Address: 
Petal uma,  Sonoma  County,  <  a  I.  * 

Take  Electric  Cars  at  Petaluma  or  ' 
Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Station 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle, 
Shropshire  Sheep. 
American  Merino 

AND 

Rambouillet  Sheep 


I  SHROPSHIRES, 
w  RAMBOUILLETS 

AND 

AMERICAN 
MERINOS 


We  have  for  sale  this  season  350  HEAD  OF  PUREBRED 
SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  They  are 
sired  by  sons  of  the  famous  Senator  Bibby,  one  of  the  best 
Shropshires  ever  imported  into  the  United  States.  He  is  now 
nine  years  of  age,  and  is  still  hale  and  hearty. 

WE  HAVE  500  AMERICAN  MERINOS  AND  RAMBOUIL- 
LETS. Our  Rambouillets  are  all  from  prize-winning  rams  at  the 
P.  P.  I.  E.  Strong,  hardy,  range-raised  stock.  We  have  a  fine 
lot  of  yearling  American  Merinos  of  our  own  breed. 

ALL  STOCK  SOLD  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Shorthorn  Cattle 
Shropshire  Sheep 
Merino  Sheep 

RAMS  AND  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
Single  or  in  Carload  Lots 

T.  S.  GLIDE,      -      Davis,  Calif. 


AUCTION  SALE 

Duroc  Jersey  Swine,  Shropshire  Sheep 

Tuesday,  August  19th,  one  o'clock  sharp. 

Place,  Garden  City  Sanitarium. 

Bred  and  open  gilts,  bred  sows,  weanling  pigs,  27  bead.  Pedigrees  at 
sale.  Some  good  stuff  here,  bred  to  $1500  O.  C.  K.  boar.  Eight  head 
pedigreed  Shropshire  sheep,  8  lambs.  One  imported  Buttar  ewe  and  fine 
lamb.    All  young  stock.    Come  and  get  them  at  your  own  price. 

JERSEY  QUEEN  FARM 


L.  J.  BELKNAP,  Prop,  San  Jose. 


0KI>  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer. 


RAMBOUILLET  RAMS 

Just  the  kind  you  need  to  Increase  the  size  of  carcass  and  fleece.  Regis- 
tered rams  only  used  o>n  the  original  registered  flock  of  ewes  and  their 

descendants.    Call  on  or  write. 


E.  C.  SPEAR  ESTATE 


One  mile  eaat  of  *w«n. 


St.  Helena,  Calif. 


America '» 
Pioneer 
Off  Medicines 


BOOK  on  , 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  frM  U  any  address  fa; 
til*  Author  «) 

H.  CLAY  CLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATEBFOBD  EI).,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Begistered  Holatoln  Frlealans. 
YOCNG     SERVICE     BILL    FOB  BALE 
Prince  Abbekerk  Alalia  Walker, 
Ne.  »04267 — Three-quarters  white. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
in  Tiled    and   satisfaction  guaranteed. 


August  9,  1919. 
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Shorthorn  Sales  Guarantee  Endorsed 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


At  the  June  meeting  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  American  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association  a  uniform  guar- 
antee for  both  private  and  public 
sales  was  endorsed.  This  seems  to  be 
a  long  stride  in  the  right  direction, 
and  we  give  the  complete  guarantee 
hoping  that  local  breeders  and  asso- 
ciations may  be  benefited  by  it  and 
will  back  up  their  sales  with  simi- 
ilar  guarantees. 

1.  Proper  care  shall  be  given  to 
protect  breeding  qualities  and  health 
of  animals. 

2.  All  bulls  guaranteed  breeders.  A 
bull  should  not  be  allowed  to  serve 
when  under  14  months  of  age. 

3.  Cows  with  calves  by  side  under 
4  months  old  are  proven  breeders- 
All  other  cows  and  heifers  over  16 
months  old  guaranteed  breeders,  but 
if  over  three  months  gone  in  calf,  ac- 
cording to  service  date,  and  not  prov- 
ing to  be  in  calf  and  not  reported  in 
three  months  from  purchase,  the 
seller  in  such  case  shall  not  be  held 
liable.  Heifers  under  16  months  not 
guaranteed.  Heifers  should  not  be 
served  for  first  calf  by  heavy  or  old 
bulls. 


4.  All  classes  of  animals  failing  to 
prove  up  under  the  foregoing  guar- 
antee must  be  reported  to  seller  with- 
in six  months  from  purchase  except 
otherwise  mentioned.  Seller  shall 
have  option  of  having  animals  re- 
turned at  his  expense  for  further  trial 
of  four  months. 

5.  Any  animal  failing  to  prove  a 
breeder  except  as  heretofore  provid- 
ed shall  be  replaced  with  another  of 
equal  value  at  the  time  of  purchase 
to  the  satisfaction  of  purchase,  or 
purchase  price  refunded,  with  no  al- 
lowance for  additional  expense.  Sal- 
vage to  go  to  seller. 

Animals  sold  tested  for  tuberculo- 
sis with  government  serum  not  more 
than  60  days  prior  to  date  of  sale  and 
passed  as  sound  by  a  Federal  or 
State  Veterinarian  or  Veterinarian 
deputised  by  State  Veterinarian,  and 
copy  of  special  authority  from  State 
Veterinarian  placed  on  file  in  the  of- 
fice of  American  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' Association,  shall  be  considered 
free  from  tuberculosis  and  no  further 
guarantee  given,  but  when  sold  sub- 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 


All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  yon  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE         /~kT>l\T/~k"\TTA  Aip   flA  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 

DUROC-JER.SE Y  SWINE       V/IVLTAV/ll  XJJrLLiEj  \jVJ,  K.  D.  No,  1 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling:  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling:  heifers  of  same  breeding:. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  CaL 


AUCTIONS  THAT  PAY 

If  you  want  the  high  dollar  from  your  livestock,  farm  equipment,  or 
real  estate,  let  us  cry  your  sale.  We  get  results.  Purebred  sales  a 
specialty.   Terms  reasonable.   Write  or  wire  to  either  address  for  dates. 

Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman,  Col.  Cy.  N.  Clark, 

1111  7th  St,  Sacramento.  915  I  St,  Modesto. 


ject  to  60-day  retest  from  date  of 
sale  the  purchaser  shall  kept  said 
animals  segregated  and  have  test 
made  as  heretofore  provided.  Where 
animals  are  catalogued  for  public 
sale,  it  is  recommended  that  name  of 
tester  and  temperature  chart  be 
printed  below  the  pedigree. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parte  of  CaUfonta. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 

1B01-3-5  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CmL 


|HilH|lliIHJ|RMMMI 

HiiiAiJU 


It  has  long  since  been  proved  that 
the  silo  is  the  one  economical  and 
profitable  way  to  feed  dairy  cattle. 
The  same  amount  of  feed  will  go 
farther  when  turned  into  ensilage 
than  if  fed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
Then,  too,  it  is  more  appetizing  and 
nutritious.  All  stock  like  it.  It 
means  healthy  cows,  more  milk  and 
greater  profits  for  you. 

Right  now  is  the  time  when  an 
Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo,  filled  with 
rich,  juicv,  milk-producing  silage, 

A. 


would  make  it  unnecessary  for  you 
to  feed  high-priced  grain,  and  yet 
would  put  more  milk  in  the  bucket 
every  day.  Dairymen  and  farmers 
who  have  silos  are  securing  25  per 
cent  greater  production  from  their 
cows  than  those  using  dry  feed. 

All  agricultural  authorities  recom- 
mend the  wrood  stave  silo.  It  is  in- 
expensive, easy  to  erect,  needs  no 
attention,  is  not  affected  by  climatic 
changes,  and  will  last  a  lifetime  if 
built  of  the  right  wood. 


Illlllll 


Own  a  Water  System 

No  farm  or  dairy  is  complete  with- 
out a  water  tank.  Plenty  of  water  is 
just  as  essential  as  plenty  of  feed. 
A  Pacific  Redwood  Tank  will  insure 
your  water  supply,  add  to  your  profits 
and  increase  the  value  of  your  prop- 
erty. 

'  Pacific  tanks  are  fitted  with  patent 
non-shrinking  feature  that  absolutely 
prevents  leakage.  They  are  built 
right  and  possess  the  everlasting 
qualities  of  Redwood.  You  can  eas- 
ily own  one.  Send  for  booklet  and 
price  list. 


The  Ideal  Green  Feed  Silo 

is  made  from  clear  California  Redwood,  which 
long  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  wood  best 
adapted  for  silo  construction. 

The  staves  are  tongued,  grooved,  bevelled  and 
splined  by  specially  built  machinery.  The  doors 
are  of  the  refrigerator  type,  leakproof,  and  can- 
not jam.  They  are  continuous  from  top  to  bot- 
tom of  silo. 

Ideal  Green  Feed  Silos  are  equipped  with 
heavy,  soft-steel  hoops,  made  to  withstand  all 

conditions,  and  are  strong  enough  to  last  for  years. 
Hoops  are  provided  with  malleable  iron  lugs 
upset  threads  to  permit  easy  adjust- 
ment.   Write  today  for  catalog  and 
price  list. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

15  Pine  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 
911  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Bldg., 
LOS  ANGELES. 

Send  me  descriptive  matter  and 
complete  information.  Silos  — 
Tanks  —  Wood  Pipe  —  (check  the 
one  in  which  you  are  interested). 


Name  . . 
Address 


CUT  OUT  THIS 
COUPON 

MAIL  IT  TODAY 


,'ltl/ft  '■■■<.,.!.,, 
....«■■■■///(  I  l///lf//«f 
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J  ersey  Breeders 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
Cows.  Write  for  Information. 
W.  J.  HACKETT, 
Cere«,  California 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETAIiCMA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.    Fine  Individual! 
with   Register  of  Merit  backing. 


N.  Mr  LOCKE  CO. 

LOOKBFORD,  OAL. 
Choice  young  bulls  of  King's  Valet 

Blood,  backed  by  Records. 
Call  at  the  ranch  and  make  selection. 


RAffCHO  SANTA  MARGUEBITA 
D.  P.  Conant,  Prop., 
Modesto,  CaL 

Register  of 

MERIT  JERSEYS 

A  limited  n timber  «f  bulls  for  sale. 


FOR  LARGE  AND  ECONOM- 
ICAL PRODUCTION  ^  one  <* 

Jersey  bulls  from  a  high  producing  dam 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  Gertie  of 
GlynMyn  and  Lady  Letty  Lambert.  Occa- 
sionally one  old  enough  for  service. 

A.  A.  JENKHTS,  Tulare,  CaL 


EASTMOJNT  FA  KM 

Young  Jersey  bulls  from  Begister  of  Merit 
dams  with  records  up  to  621.2  lbs.  butter 
fat.  Financial  King  breeding. 

GRANT  A.  BROWN, 

BOB  B.  MAIN  HT„       EL  MONTE,  CALIF. 


A.J.  J.  C.  BULL 

OW  raongfc  for  light  service — some  white. 
He  carries  a  strong  Infusion  of  Golden  Lad 
Blood  through  such  progenitors  as  Oxford 
Lad.  Stock  well.  Orme.  Golden  Jolly  Ra- 
lemfc,  Noble  of  Oakland*  and  others  Al- 
most as  well  known.  9110.00  takes'  him 
crate*,  tubercular  tested,  registered  trans- 
ferror, and  express  paid  to  California  line 
Wvor  GO  per  cent  Island  blood,  balance 
standard  Oregon  breeding,  pedigree  cheer- 
fully  furnished,  but  first  check  or  accept- 
ance by  wire  takes  the  bull. 

CLAUDE   1).  SMITH, 
Care  Glenbrook  Farms  Corp. 
Riddle,  Oregon 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

WILLOVGHBY,  OHIO. 

Milking  Shorthorns 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred  by  as  and  acknowledge   the  best  and 

most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1,700  lbs.  and 
nbove  with  records  of  over  10.000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison. 
Santa  Kin  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

II.  D.  "A,"  Box  437. 
Two  miles  ont  Vorth  First  Street. 


Nation-Wide  Drive  for  Better  Livestock 


Looking  forward  to  the  future  food 
needs  of  this  country's  increasing 
population,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, in  co-operation  with  the  state 
agricultural  colleges,  breed  associa- 
tions, and  other  agencies  interested 
in  livestock  improvement,  announces 
a  national  better-livestock  crusade,  to 
get  actively  in  motion  October  1  un 
der  the  slogan  of  "Better  Sires — 
Better  Stock." 

The  plan  is  to  hasten  the  replace- 
ment of  the  multitude  of  scrub  ani 
mals  in  the  United  States  with  pure- 
bred  or  high-grade  stock  and  also  to 
improve  the  quality  of  purebreds 
themselves.  It  has  been  evolved 
through  long  and  careful  observation 
of  the  livestock  industry  and  after 
extensive  consultation  with  special 
ists  and  breeders. 

For  many  years  this  country  has 
contained  thousands  of  the  finest  spe- 
cimens of  livestock  in  the  world,  yet 
the  quality  and  productive  capacity 
of  the  average  farm  herd  and  flock 
is  still  low.  For  instance,  the  aver- 
age dairy  cow  in  the  United  States 
yields  about  4,000  pounds  of  milk  per 
year,  a  figure  scarcely  two-thirds  of 
the  average  production  in  some 
European  countries,  such  as  Den- 
mark- 

Among  all  classes  of  livestock  a 
similar  condition  exists.  Proper 
breeding  of  beef  animals  results  in 
better  and  more  uniform  stock,  hav- 
ing a  greater  percentage  of  desirable 
cuts  of  meat  and  a  smaller  quantity 
of  bone,  offal  and  inedible  parts. 
Likewise  in  swine,  sheep,  goat  and 
poultry  production,  the  kind  of  par- 
ent stock  largely  determines  the  qual- 
ity and  market  value  of  the  products 
The  means  of  accomplishing  most 
of  the  improvement — which  affects 
about  200,000,000  head  of  livestock, 
besides  poultry  —  will  be  "  through 
wider  distribution  and  increased  use 
of  pure-bred  sires  and  dams.  Once 
the  use  of  pure-bred  sires  becomes 
general  throughout  the  country,  the 
process  of  grading  up  will  be  rapid. 
Within  three  generations  most  of  the 
individuals  in  a  scrub  herd  headed  by 
a  pure-bred  male  resemble  pure-bred 
animals  in  appearance.  In  a  few 
more  generations,  under  skilful 
breeding,  the  former  scrub  stock  is 
graded  up  to  such  an  extent  that  for 
production  of  meat  and  other  animal 
products,  they  are  practically  as  use- 
ful as  purebreds. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  its  co-operative  state  agen- 
cies, is  preparing  to  supply  livestock 
raisers  with  printed  information  that 
tells  in  popular  language  the  best  an- 
imal breeding  methods  and  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  derived  from  their  use. 
In  addition,  the  Department  is  to  fur- 
nish an  official  emblem,  suitably  for 
display,  to  every  farmer  agreeing  to 
use  only  pure-bred  sires  and  in  other 
ways  to  co-operate  in  the  better-live- 
stock effort.  To  obtain  the  emblem 
he  will  be  asked  to  fill  out  a  simple 
blank  showing  the  number  and  kind 
of  livestock  he  possesses  and  also  to 
declare  that  all  his  male  breeding 
animals  are  purebreds. 

Organization  of  Campaign. 
The  betterment  of  the  nation's  live- 
stock is  by  no  means  a  new  idea. 
The  topic  has  been  discussed  at 
length  from  public  platforms  and  in 
the  agricultural  press  for  many 
years.  A  general  co-ordination  of  the 
work  now  seems  desirable,  with  a 
minimum  of  red  tape  and  a  maximum 
of  red  blood.  The  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  will  be  responsible  for 
livestock  policies,  especially  the 
breeding  work  and  scientific  prob- 
lems. The  States  Relation  Service 
will  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
colleges  of  agriculture  for  carrying 
the  plan  of  action  through  the  exten- 
sion divisions  to  every  livestock  own- 
er who  can  be  reached.  County 
agents  and  other  field  workers  of  the 
Department  and  the  colleges  will  be 
local  sources  of  information  and  as- 
sistance. 

In  spite  of  the  conspicuous  merits 
of  the  task,  there  are  also  a  number 
of  obstacles.  Sentiment  in  favor  of 
purebred  sires,  while  strong,  is  by  no 
means  unanimous,   and   to  win  the 


support  of  those  who,  through  lack  of 
interest  or  opposition,  fail  to  take 
their  part  in  the  crusade  against 
scrub  livestock  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems to  be  met 

The  cost  of  desirable  pure-bred 
sires  is  another  important  factor 
which  has  long  been  an  obstacle  to 
livestock  improvement  Co-operative 
ownership  divides  the  expense  con- 
siderably, and  the  increased  value  of 
the  young  stock  raised  also  helps  to 
overcome  that  objection. 

The  question  of  controlling  the 
spread  of  livestock  diseases,  when  an- 
imals are  transferred  from  one  herd 
to  another  or  are  used  in  community 
circuits,  is  still  another  problem. 

There  are  other  problems  more  or 
less  knotty,  but  not  presenting  dif- 
ficulties of  an  insurmountable  char- 
acter. In  connection  with  the  drive 
on  scrub  sires  there  will  also  be 
waged  a  campaign  against  "scrub 
purebred,"  as  it  is  called,  in  the  en- 
deavor to  eliminate,  as  breeding  ani- 
mals, purebreds  of  inferior  quality. 
The  plan  in  no  way  interferes  with 
any  work  in  livestock  improvement 
now  being  conducted,  but  instead  it  is 
expected  to  make  all  the  work  more 
definite  and  effective  by  providing  of- 
ficial recognition  for  progressive 
breeders,  including  members  of  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs.  Friendly  competi- 
tion is  expected  to  spring  up  among 
communities  and  entire  states,  each 
of  which  will  seek  to  excell  in  the 
rate  of  livestock  progress. 


CALIFORNIA   BRAND  BOOK  NOW 
READY. 


The  California  Cattle  Protection 
Board  has  compiled  a  catalog  con- 
taining all  recorded  cattle  brands  in 
use  in  this  state  to  date  with  an  in- 


dex of  all  brands  recorded,  also  a  list 
of  all  licensed  slaughterers. 

The  book  contains  a  copy  of  the 
act  of  May  28th,  1917,  known  as  the 
Hide  and  Brand  law,  together  with 
other  laws,  rules  and  regulations  of 
interest  to  all  cattlemen  and  slaugh- 
terers. It  is  made  up  in  a  conven- 
ient size,  attractively  bound,  and  no 
doubt  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  cat- 
tlemen of  California.  A  copy  will  be 
mailed  to  anyone  upon  receipt  of  $2. 
Address  James  B.  Newsom,  Executive 
officer,  Cattle  Protection  Board.  612 
Underwood  Bldg,  San  Francisco. 


NEW      FEATURE      AT  FRESNO 
POLAND-CHINA  SALE. 


The  Fresno  Poland-China  breeders 
do  not  intend  to  be  outdone  by  their 
corn-belt  brothers.  Back  there  a 
large  number  of  the  hogs  offered  at 
public  sales  are  bought  by  field  men 
for  clients  who  cannot  attend.  The 
Fresno  breeders  not  only  will  inaug- 
urate this  method  at  their  sale,  to  be 
held  at  the  Fresno  Fair  Grounds,  Au- 
gust 20th,  but  will  allow  field  men  to 
bid  only  on  animals  whose  owners 
will  ship  on  approval,  thus  assuring 
absent  buyers  of  absolute  satisfac- 
tion. If  that  isn't  sufficient  proof 
that  the  offering  will  be  a  high-class 
one,  then  we  don't  know  the  Golden 
Rule. 

So  if  you  can't  attend,  don't  let  this 
stop  you  from  securing  some  of  the 
corking  good  sows  and  gilts  that  will 
be  offered.  Send  for  a  catalog,  pick 
out  the  animals  you  want  to  bid  on, 
and  instruct  our  field  man,  Mr.  Thos. 
F-  McConnell,  how  high  to  bid.  Or  if 
you  can't  decide  from  a  reading  of  the 
catalog,  tell  him  the  kind  of  an  ani- 
mal you  want  and  he  will  give  you 
the  benefit  of  his  years  of  experience 
in  making  the  selection  for  yon.  Ad- 
dress him  in  care  of  Walter  C.  Fich- 
lin,  Secretary,  Route  A,  Box  189, 
Fresno. 


The  Penobscot  Farm 

Penobscot  Registered  Ayrshire  Dairy  Herd 


F.  D.WILSON 
MANAGER 


CHAS.  R.  SHARP 
FARM  MANAGER 


COOL 
ELDORADO  CO. 
CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

August  30  to  September  9,  1919 

Our  State's  Tribute  to  Victory  and  Peace — Opening  of  the  new  $300,000  A rri cultural 
Pavilion.   County   Exhibits.    Horticulture.   Agriculture.    Floriculture.    Mining  Exhibits. 

Manufacturing-  and  Natural  Resources. — California's  Products  on  Display.  Vocational 

and  Indian  School  Exhibits  in  Special  Departments. — Greatest  Showing  of  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock. — Immense  Showing  of  Tractors  and  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery  covering 
acres. — Best  methods  of  Farm  Work  and  Development. 


AUTOMOBILE  SHOW- 


AUTO  TRUCK  SHOW 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  HOME  AND  FARM. 
Dairy  Concerts  Band  Contests  Stock  Parades 

Horse  Shows  Dancing  Wild  West 

Fireworks  Vaudeville  Trick  Riding 

Harness  Races  Running  Races  Tent  Shows 

Day  and  Night  Aeroplane  Stunts 
"A  Show  Worth  Millions  by  a  State  Worth  Billions" 
Reduced  Rates  on  All  Railways 
Send  for  Premium  List  and  Detailed  Information. 
GEO.  C.  ROE  DING,  CHAS.  W.  PADTE, 

President.  Secretary. 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 

Conducted  by  R.  H.  Whitten. 


PROTEIN 

SPELLS 

Poultry 
Profit 

FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poul- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 

GOLD  BEAR 


BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  our  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


MINERALS  FOB  MOLTING  HENS. 

August  is  the  month  when  our  poul- 
try commence  in  earnest  to  "take  off 
the  old  and  put  on  the  new."  Molting 
is  a  natural  condition,  and  the  work- 
ings of  Nature  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with  to  any  great  extent.  In- 
stead, old  Mother  Nature  should  be 
aided  in  her  work. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  a  "forced 
molt"  craze.  The  idea  was  that  if 
hens  were  starved  for  a  few  days  they 
would  drop  their  feathers  in  a  bunch, 
and  then  by  heavy  feeding  the  new 
feathers  could  be  brought  in  quickly, 
thus  shortening  the  molting  period 
and  getting  the  hens  back  to  laying 
in  jig  time.  It  sounded  great,  and  in 
some  cases  the  method  did  secure  a 
few  more  eggs.  But  it  did  so  at  the 
expense  of  vitality,  and  in  the  long 
run  the  results  were  not  satisfactory. 
The  fad  could  not  make  good  because 
it  was  against  Nature. 

The  natural  molt  of  fowls  is  slow 
and  almost  imperceptible.  The  birds 
drop  a  few  feathers  at  a  time  and  the 
new  ones  come  in  as  the  old  ones  are 
dropped.  Many  hens  still  molt  this 
way,  but  the  ones  that  have  been 
forced  for  heavy  laying  generally 
show  a  ragged,  nearly  naked  condi- 
tion. Probably  this  is  due  to  ex- 
haustion from  heavy  laying,  as  male 
birds  very  rarely  lose  their  plumage 
in  this  way. 

A  molting  hen  needs  rest  most  of 
all.  The  mash  is  the  part  of  her  feed 
that  forces  her  for  heavy  egg  produc- 
tion, so  cut  down  on  the  forcing  mash 
and  feed  more  whole  grain  and  plenty 
of  green  stuff.  If  hens  can  be  allowed 
to  range  in  an  orchard  or  over  alfalfa 
fields,  so  much  the  better,  but  don't 
cut  off  their  feed  entirely  and  make 
them  live  on  what  they  can  pick  up 
on  the  range.  Don't  get  the  idea  that 
just  because  they  are  shelling  out 
very  few  eggs  you  can't  afford  to  feed 
them  liberally.  They  need  feed  rich 
in  feather-forming  materials,  and  if 
they  don't  get  it  they  will  be  obliged 
to  draw  on  their  own  systems  for 
what  is  needed-  And  this  means  that 
later  on  they  will  take  a  long  rest  to 
restore  themselves. 

While  the  feathers  are  dropping,  a 
little  oily  food  helps  the  process. 
Oats,  sunflower  seed  and  flaxseed  are 
examples  of  such  foods.  Heavy  oats 
are  good,  but  it  is  difficult  to  get 
them,  and  the  ordinary  oats  are  only 
good  enough  for  sprouting.  Sunflower 
seed  is  excellent,  but  it  is  heavy  in 
fiber  and  must  be  fed  in  moderation. 
Soy  bean  meal  is  one  of  the  most  de- 
sirable of  all  concentrated  foods,  but 
it  should  be  fed  with  plenty  of  green 
feed.  Cocoanut  meal  and  cottonseed 
meal  are  used;  also  tallow  is  some- 
times melted  and  mixed  in  the  mash 
water  when  a  wet  mash  is  fed. 

Feathers  are  composed  mostly  of 
mineral  matter,  so  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  molt  the  feed  should  be 
narrowed  down  to  ingredients  high  in 
mineral  content,  both  vegetable  and 
animal,  and  still  without  other  things 
that  demand  energy  to  digest  them. 

Alfalfa  excels  all  other  green  feeds 
in  numeral  matter,  and  hens  should 
be  induced  to  eat  liberally  of  it.  To 
increase  its  consumption  it  can  be 
added  to  the  mash,  cut  in  short 
lengths,  provided  a  dry  mash  is  fed. 
Moisten  with  sour  skimmilk  and  you 
will  have  an  ideal  feed.  If  alfalfa  is 
not  available,  feed  clover,  kale,  cab- 
bage, rape — some  green  feed  in  abun- 
dance. 

Animal  minueral  must  also  be  pro- 
vided, and  this  may  be  supplied  by 
beef,  bone  or  fish  meal.  Dried  blood 
meal  is  very  rich  in  protein  and  min- 
eral, but  must  be  fed  in  small  quan- 
tities, as  it  is  inclined  to  be  costive. 
Feed  lightly  of  starchy  feeds-  They 
have  little  use  in  a  molting  hen's 
ration. 

Be  sure  to  provide  plenty  of  fresh, 
cool  water.  When  the  system  is  being 
drawn  upon  for  a  new  coat  of  fea- 
thers there  is  considerable  feverish- 
ness,  and  this  condition  calls  for 
water.  The  fresher  and  cooler  it  is 
the  better  it  will  serve  to  keep  the 


hens  in  good,  healthy  condition  during 
the  molt. 


RABBIT     BREEDERS  ORGANIZE 
FOR  MARKETING. 


A  conference  of  rabbit  breeders 
was  recently  held  in  the  office  of 
Harris  Weinstock,  State  Market  Di- 
rector, to  consider  the  advisability  of 
organizing.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
those  present  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  breeders  to  organize  in  order 
to  stabilize  the  industry  and  enable 
producers  to  get  the  largest  possible 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  It 
was  explained  that  such  an  organiza- 
tion could  also  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  rabbits  and  do  collective  buy- 
ing of  feed  and  supplies.  The  matter 
was  considered  of  as  much  interest 
to  fancy  breeders  as  to  the  breeders 
of  utility  stock,  because  unless  the 
industry  can  be  made  permanently 
profitable  many  of  the  breeders  of 
utility  stock  will  drop  out,  thus  min- 
imizing the  possibilities  of  the  fancy 
breeder.  Circular  letters  have  been 
sent  out  to  ascertain  how  many  pro- 
ducers are  interested  and  will  join 
such  an  organization.  Another  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  an  early  date  at 
which  time  an  association  probably 
will  be  formed. 

There  is  a  similar  movement  among 
the  rabbit  breeders  of  the  bay  coun- 
ties, and  several  meetings  have  al- 
ready been  held  at  Oakland.  The  ob- 
jects of  this  association  are  to  do  col- 
lective buying  of  feed  and  supplies; 
to  devise  means  of  selling  market 
rabbits  direct  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer; to  advertise  the  value  of  rab- 
bit meat  and  increase  consumption; 
to  carry  on  improvements  in  stand- 
ardizing feeds.  The  promoters  of  this 
association  point  out  that  the  pro- 
ducer receives  about  12c  per  pound 
net  live  weight,  while  the  consumer 
pays  about  22c  per  pound  live  weight, 
so  that  there  is  a  profit  of  10c  for 
selling.  It  is  believed  that  by  co-op- 
erative selling  from  5  to  7  cents  can 
be  saved  the  producer. 


LET  THE  SUNSHINE  IN. 


The  above  is  the  slogan  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Davis  when  it 
comes  to  poultry  house  construction. 
The  advice  is  to  build  so  as  to  keep 
out  high  winds,  drafts  and  rats  and 
to  let  in  the  maximum  amount  of 
sunshine.  Sunshine  is  the  best  of 
germicides  and  keeps  the  layers 
healthy  and  cheerful. 

The  model  laying  house  is  recom- 
mended by.  the  station  as  16x20  feet, 
8  feet  high  in  front  and  4  at  the  rear, 
with  open  front  facing  south  and  a 
shed  roof.  Tongue  and  groove  lum- 
ber should  be  used  in  the  construc- 
tion, with  shingle  roof,  if  the  expense 
is  not  too  great.  The  floor  should  be 
of  cement,  which  is  more  sanitary  than 
dirt  or  wood  and  can  be  made  rat- 
proof.  Such  a  building  will  house 
100  Leghorns  in  2  pens,  or  125  in  one 
pen. 

The  house  should  be  comfortable, 
for  the  laying  hen  is  a  high-strung, 
temperamental  creature,  incapable  of 
doing  her  best  in  an  unfriendly  en- 
vironment. It  must  furnish  ventila- 
tion without  drafts,  coolness  in  sum- 
mer and  adequate  protection  in  win- 
ter, and  must  be  absolutely  sanitary. 

In  the  house  recommended  by  the 
experiment  station  a  hood  is  built 
over  the  roosts,  allowing  a  current 
of  air  to  pass  into  the  house  and  over 
the  heads  of  the  hens  without  causing 
a  draft  upon  them. 


DCCKOLOGT. 


For  a  pound  of  feathers  it  requires 
the  plucking  of  ten  ducks. 

The  best  quality  of  market  ducks 
are  white-skinned.  Yellow-skinned 
carcasses  do  not  sell  so  well. 

It  is  cruelty  to  pick  live  ducks. 

Ducks  should  be  handled  by  the 
neck,  never  by  the  legs  or  wings. 

Fattening  ducks  should  never  be 
allowed  bathing  water. 


Exposure  to  hot  sun  is  fatal  to 
young  ducks, 

Approaching  a  pen  of  ducks  at 
night  with  a  lantern  is  sure  to  create 
a  panic. 

After  ten  weeks  of  age  the  weight 
of  a  duck  is  more  apt  to  decline  than 

increase. 

Confectioners  claim  that  duck  eggs 
are  superior  to  hen  eggs  for  their  line 
of  goods,  as  they  put  glaze  to  their 
icing  which  the  latter  do  not. 


Vines  planted  along  chicken  yard 
fences  will  provide  lots  of  welcome 
shade.  Grapevines  will  supply  shade 
and  also  prove  profitable  in  the  fruit 
produced. 


Keep  the  dishes  that  the  little  chicks 
eat  and  drink  out  of  neat  and  clean . 
Little  chicks  love  milk  as  well  as  the 
older  ones,  and  how  it  makes  them. 
grow!    Every  try  it?  


Poultry  Breeders*  Directory 


MOST  FALL  CHICKS  ALREADY  B*OKEI>. 

yet  hundreds  open  most  weeks,  reduced.  In 
each  of  seven  popular  breeds.  Clearing'  cus- 
tomers. $5,000  yearly.  200-290  egg  strain. 
Large,  vigorous  winter  layers.  Ball  chicks 
go  to  former  customers.  Doubling  our  70,000 
hatching  capacity.  Returned  thousands  of 
dollars  for  chicks  we  couldn't  supply.  FEW 
HUNDRED  BREEDING  HENS,  MALES,  lay- 
ing younger  pullets,  going  rapidly — 50c  to 
$2.00  under  price.  Valuable  circular  with 
proof  free.    J.  Beeson,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  are  the  most  profitable 
breed  of  poultry:  if  you  are  in  the  business 
for  profit,  you  will  eventually  Bare  them: 
early  broilers,  early  layers,  early  profits;  we 
sell  only  White  Leghorn  baby  chix  from  heavy 
laying  Hoganized  hens;  safe  delivery  at  full 
count  live  chix  guaranteed:  price  pec  100. 
May  and  June  delivery,  $12.50;  July  $14. 
THE  PIONEER  HATCHERY,  408  Sixth  St.. 
Petaluma,  Calif.   

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — by  the 
100  or  1000  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  Trap- 
nested  stock.  Won  1st,  2nd  and  Special 
(Utility  Class),  Oakland  and  Modesto.  Order 
early  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery.  A.  O.  & 
P.  M.  Forster,  2918  Otis  St.,  Berkeley.  Cal 

GET  BABY  CHICKS  NOW — Write  for  free 
booklet  on  fall  chicks.  See  why  they  pay. 
Several  varieties  very  week.  Only  good, 
strong  youngsters  shipped.  Stubbe  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Box  O^Falo  Alto. 
~~ ANDERSON'S" PEERLESS  ANCOMAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels.  $5  and  up.  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B.  130  WUlard 
Street.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

DON'T- DELA  Y~ GETTING  NEW  BLOOD — 
Greatest  profit  next  year  and  all  found  in 
strains  laying  200-290  eggs  score  of  gener- 
ations back.  Hens  reduced.  Males  half  price. 
Study  our  big  advertisement  elsewhere.  J. 
Beeson,  Pasadena.   

CAPON  SPECIALIST — Make  capons  of 
your  useless  cockerels.  Learn  how  at  the 
State  Fair  and  add  profit,  fine  meat  and  in- 
fertile eggs  to  the  poultry  industry.  Mrs.  H. 
Ament,  423  Kerckhoff  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles^  CaL 

EGG~ BRED^Buft  Brown^- White  Leghorns, 
Golden  Campines.  Dark  Cornish.  Winners 
wherever  shown.  Send  for  circular.  Percy 
Ward.  3142  Ward  St.,  Fruitvale,  California, 

FALL- BABY  CHICKS  —  RocksTReds,  and 
White  Leghorns;  choice  stock.  Place  your 
order  in  advance  to  insure  prompt  attention. 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH- ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden,  Box  3,  Los  Gatos,  Cal.   

BABY  CHICKS — We  have  the  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  severely  culled 
last  year.  Send  for  prices.  Tupman  Poultry 
Farm,   Ceres,  California.   

EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAY — Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Poultry  Rocks.  Sep- 
tember chicks.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead,  Calif.  

V.  C.  HOWE,  E.  14th  St.,  near  Knox  Ave.. 
San  Leandro,  Cal.,  breeder  of  Flemish  Giants. 
American  Blues,  New  Zealand  RedB.  Fancy 
and  utility.  

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONB^W  in 
ners  San  Jose  show.  Choice  stock  for  sale. 
Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos,  Calif.  

CHICKENS^  DUCKS!  GEESE,  CBNEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park    St.,    Stockton,    California,    St. mm   

BUFF~ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKSTbOUR- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Rt.  2,  Box  144D,  Pomona,  California.  

BRONZE"' TURKEYS^Albert-  M~Hart7  Cle- 
ments,  Calif. 

Rabbits. 


RAISE  RABBITS — Most  profitable  and  pop- 
ular small  animal  in  America.  Big  demand 
Clean,  fascinating  work.  Send  10c  for  copy 
of  leading  rabbit  magazine  and  our  Rabbit 
Books,  P  N  5.  Gilmore's  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.  ^^^^ 

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS— First  dM0  Utility 
does  bred,  $5.00  each.  Young  does,  $2.50  each. 
F.  R.  Caldwell,  Broadmoor,  San  Leandro.  


7?yC0ULS0N'S  EGG  FOOD 

FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
'CHICKENS  FROM 
jSHELl  TO  MARKET" 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


IN  OLDEN  DAYS. 


In  olden  days  the  Lord  our  God, 
Revealed  to  the  children  of  men, 
The  stepping-stones,  in  their  future 
life. 

What  they  should  do  and  who  they 

should  wife. 
And  the  end  of  all  their  battles  and 

strife. 

But  now-a-days  there  are  some  who 
say. 

There  is  no  need  of  this. 
But    somehow    down    deep    in  our 
hearts. 

We  ask,   (as  on  life's  journey  we 
start), 

Why  should  we  from  the  old  way  de- 
part. 

For  in  ancient  times  by  fasting  and 
prayer. 

And  by  faith  that  was  right  with  God, 
They  always  found  their  leading  star, 
And  it's  the  same  today  wherever  you 
are, 

Our  God  would  still  be  our  guiding 
star. 

For  in  wisdom  were  all  things  made, 
we  say. 

And  the  task  was  severe  and  hard. 
Then  why  should  we  labor  and  work 

and  pray, 
And  strive  for  the  things  that  pass 

away, 

But  expect  God's  Everlasting  Truths 
to  come  on  a  silver  tray. 

Then  we  pray  for  the  spirit  of  fasting 

and  prayer. 
The  same  as  they  had  of  old. 
And  pray  that  thou  will  help  us  live, 
A  life  that  is  true  and  bold. 
For  Jesus  has  redemption  won. 
By  full  surrender,  Oh,  God,  to  Thee, 
And  in  His  name  we  have  begun, 
A  life  that  is  full  and  free. 

Then  we  praise  Thee,  Oh,  God, 
With  all  our  might, 
For  Thy  wonderful  wisdom  and  love, 
And  to  serve  Thee  every  hour  and  mo- 
ment, 

Of  the  day  and  night. 

Is  a  message  from  Thee  above. 

— O.  D.  Holmes,  Houston,  Texas. 


PETER  VAN  AND  THE  TRAIL 
OF  HOPE. 


(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Lucy 
M.  Thompson.) 

(Concluded.) 
Peter  didn't  like  the  idea  of  that 
two  acres  lying  idle,  so  he  planted 
the  whole  plot  to  potatoes,  although 
it  was  the  last  of  June  and  he  knew 
that  they  might  not  mature  before 
frost,  and  that,  as  he  had  no  way  of 
irrigating  them  they  would  not  make 
a  crop  unless  fate  decreed  that  it 
should  rain  at  least  twice  during  the 
next  two  months.  Peter  took  the 
chance  and  it  rained  not  twice,  but 
four  times  that  summer.  The  potatoes 
brought  him  a  little  over  a  hundred 
dollars. 

That  fall  the  homesteader's  mother 
offered  the  place  to  Peter  for  $450, 


More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights t  A  lantern 
that  lights  with  common  matches  Just 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  bums  its  own  gas  from  common  gaso- 
line, giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 
of  300  candle  power. 
MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest 
and  best  light  made.  Costa 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman  Qnlck-Lite 
No  wicka  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
.spill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
lover.  WU1  last  a  lifetime. 
Iwrite  our  office  for  Catalog 
21-R.  P 

THE  COLEMAN"  LAMP  CO., 

(Successors  to  ) 
COLE  LITE  A  SALES  CO., 
130  8.  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   


— -     BLAKE,  MOrTITT  &  TOWNE 

1^  87-46  First  St.,  San  P  nut  el  see 

PAPER     Blake,  Moffltt  A  Tome,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFaU  Co..       Portland,  Ore, 


with  stock  and  implements,  just  as 
it.  stood.  Of  course  the  stock  was 
worth  almost  that  much,  and  Peter 
felt  that  he  was  getting  the  land  for 
nothing.  It  really  wasn't  worth  much 
just  then,  however,  being  60  miles 
from  market,  18  miles  from  a  rail- 
road and  8  miles  from  a  post 
office,  with  roads  none  too  good, 
and  no  rural  delivery.  Then,  too, 
at  least  half  the  place  was  so  rough 
and  uneven  that  it  could  never 
be  cleared  for  field  crops.  Clearing 
was  a  slow,  laborious  task,  for  the 
place  was  rather  heavily  wooded- 

But  Peter  wanted  it;  it  was  a  job 
that  he  could  handle  without  special 
training  and  in  spite  of  bad  eyes.  He 
felt  that  his  few  hundred  dollars  would 
make  him  independent  in  no  other 
way.  So  he  bought  it,  installed  a 
pump  at  the  spring  where  a  well  was 
drilled  and  the  next  spring  seeded  five 
acres  to  alfalfa.  He  cleared  six  acres 
that  first  winter  and  planted  four  of 
it  to  corn  in  the  spring.  Six  acres 
went  to  oats  and  four  to  potatoes, 
leaving  two  acres  for  garden  and 
Egyptian  corn  for  chicken  feed. 

The  chickens  kept  them  in  groceries 
that  winter  and  in  the  spring  Mrs. 
Van  picked  out  15  Plymouth  Rocks 
that  showed  good  blood  and  bought  a 
thoroughbred  rooster.  From  this  pen 
she  got  her  setting  eggs.  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  great  setters,  and  those  in 
Mrs.  Van's  breeding  pen  were  no  ex- 
ception so  she  went  to  a  neighbor 
down  the  valley  and  bought  a  few 
settings  of  Plymouth  Rock  eggs  from 
good  stock.  She  didn't  want  to  hatch 
out  scrubs  and  did  not  object  to  the 
high  price  asked. 

She  had  two  enemies  to  fight,  the 
hawks  and  the  coyotes.  Laddie,  the 
collie,  kept  an  eye  out  for  the  coyotes 
and  they  did  not  bother  much,  but  the 
hawks  got  away  with  about  three 
dozen  of  her  young  chickens.  There 
was  some  loss  from  various  other 
causes,  but  despite  all  this  she  sold 
45  fryers  and  had  several  dozen  pul- 
lets for  winter  egg-production,  be- 
sides plenty  of  friers  and  roasters  for 
home  use.  She  sold  the  hens  of 
mixed  breed  when  they  stopped  lay- 
ing and  began  to  molt,  and  so  had  all 
chickens  of  good  blood  to  start  the 
next  year's  work  with. 

They  had  no  summer  rains  that 
year  and  the  corn,  being  too  far  from 
the  water  supply  to  irrigate,  was 
hardly  corn  at  all.  When  Peter  saw 
that  it  was  drying  up  he  cut  it,  a 
wagon  load  each  day  and  fed  it  to  the 
cows  and  as  a  result  the  milk  supply 
increased  until  Peter  had  to  buy  half 
a  dozen  pigs  to  use  up  the  milk. 
They  were  too  far  from  the  railroad 
to  send  the  milk  in  to  the  creameries, 
and  the  little  country  store  eight 
miles  away  was  so  swamped  with 
ranch  butter  that  the  price  offered  for 
it  was  so  low  Mrs.  Van  decided  it 
would  not  be  worth  while  to  make 
any  more  butter  than  they  could  use 
at  home. 

Peter  didn't  think  he  wanted  to  raise 
hogs  until  he  saw  those  six  porkers 
putting  on  weight  as  a  result  of  the 
abundance  of  milk  and  alfalfa  that 
was  fed  them,  but  he  soon  took  to 
leaning  over  the  fence  in  spare  time, 
"watching  them  grow,"  he  said- 

The  oats  made  nine  tons  of  hay  and 
the  four  acres  of  alfalfa  made  five 
tons,  besides  furnishing  grazing  for 
the  hogs  through  the  summer.  Late 
in  the  fall  another  cutting  was  made. 
The  hay  was  baled.  A  neighboring 
homesteader,  who  owned  and  operated 
a  baler  through  that  section,  said  that 
Peter's  alfalfa  was  the  first  alfalfa 
hay  he  had  ever  worked  with.  He 
was  so  impressed  by  Peter's  success 
with  alfalfa  that  he  seeded  some  the 
next  year  on  his  own  account. 

Peter's  hogs  were  marketed  in 
November  at  a  fancy  price,  and  Peter, 
who  began  to  see  that  hogs,  with  milk 
and  alfalfa  to  back  them,  were  money- 
makers, took  the  proceeds  from  the 
hog  sale  and  bought  a  thoroughbred 
Guernsey  cow  and  a  Duroc-Jersey 
sow  of  good  blood  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. 

Twenty  tons  of  hay  was  more  than 
Peter  could  make  use  of,  for  the  hills 
furnished  good  grazing  practically  the 


whole  year,  so  ten  tons  of  it  was  sold 
to  a  grading  camp  that  was  working 
on  the  State  highway  in  the  moun- 
tains beyond. 

Mrs.  Van's  pullets  settled  down  to 
work  just  before  Christmas  and 
turned  out  eggs  so  fast  that  Peter  had 
to  make  two  trips  a  week  to  the  city 
60  miles  away  with  the  eggs.  He  used 


so  much  gasoline  that  he  little  more 
than  came  out  even,  and  Mrs.  Van  had 
about  decided  to  give  up  her  egg-pro- 
ducing venture  when  a  young  man 
with  a  four-ton  truck  drove  in  one 
morning  and  offered  to  market  their 
produce  at  a  reasonable  rate.  This 
solved  that  problem.  After  that  a 
package  of  eggs  and  a  can  of  whole 


SLAZING-AWAY-tN'COST-OtFENCE! 

Woodshed  Memories 

Remember  the  old  Woodshed. — It  was  the  family  gymnasium 
and  father's  favorite  "warming"  room  to  fix  Willie's  jacket.  If 
said  Willie,  or  father  himself,  "forgot"  to  cut  the  wood,  then  poor 
mother  had  to  see  to  it  herself — ask  mother,  she  knows. 

Now  all  is  changed.  There  is  no  need  of  a  woodshed  and 
Willie's  jacket  doesn't  need  fixing  because  there  is  no  wood  to  cut.  No 
more  slavery  for  mother;  she  cooks  and  heats  with  real  gas — by  the 
scratch  of  a  match  she  has  a  fire  that  Is  far  quicker  in  results  and  with- 
out any  muss  or  dirt  and  loss  of  fuel.    The  same  good  old  stove  is  there 

 no  changes  have  been  made  In  that:  we  simply  make  use  of  our  old 

friend  Kerosene,  which  scientific  methods  and  a  Dreadnaught  Burner  have 
made  possible.  . 

It's  the  ever  repeated  case  of  "We  didn't  know  what  we  were  missing — 
how  did  we  ever  get  along  with  mussy.  wasteful  wood  and  coal?" 

Have  a  little  surprise  party  of  your  own — install  a  Dreadnaught  before 
cold,  rainy  weather  sets  in — eliminate  the  drudgery  and  have  more  comfort 
for  less  money.    We  would  like  to  send  you  our  circular — your  name  and 
address  Is  all  we  need. 
lU'RYER  AND  HEAVY  VALVE — 
COMBINATION  NEEDLE  VALVE  AND  DRAIN, 

Mailed  Anywhere — guaranteed  $6.50 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO. 


310  South  Hill  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TIRES 


BARGAINS 

STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  01  so- 
called  rebuilt  tires. 

Plain  First 
Tread        Non-Skirt  Tube* 
Seconds       Standard  Guaranteed 
Guaranteed  Guaranteed  Gray 

28x3    $10.75  $2.05 

30x3  $9.20      10.95  2.05 

30x3y2  11.50      13.50  2.50 

32x3y2  12.85      15.85  2.70 

31x4  16.30      20.65  3.15 

32x4  16.60      21.15  3.25 

33x4  17.30      22.00  3.35 

34x4  17.80      22.50  3.45 

36x4    26.60   

34x4%  24.00      30.35  4.20 

35x41/2  25.00      31.65  4.30 

36x4V2  25.45      32.20  4.45 

37x4y2    35.75  5.10 

35x5  28.70      36.15  5.25 

37x5  30.25      38.30  5.40 
SPECIAL 
6000  Miles  Guaranteed 

30x3y2   $17.85 

32x3y2    19.95 

32x4    27.95 

33x4    29.00 

34x4    29.85 

35x4y2    39.65 

37x5    49.75 

All  other  filzen  In  proportion. 

Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sta. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

63737  B4W7.  4040. 

Long  Beach  Branch, 
20  American  Ave. 
H.  A.  DemnrCHt,  Connt  M mincer. 
San  Francisco        Oakland        Sent  lie 
Freuo  San  DleRo 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  Express  or  Parrel 
Post.  Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned 
to  Us  Intact  within  Ten  Days. 

The  Oldest  Automobile  Tire  Jobbing 
Concern  In  the  United  States  and  the 
Largest  In  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  E renin £8 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 
833  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 

Catalogue  of  Harness.  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 


The  Kccney  School 

2200  21st  Street.  Sacramento,  California. 

Day  and  Boarding  School.  Fall  term  opens 
September  11.  1010.  General  and  College 
Preparatory  Courses.  School  is  accredited 
to  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Cali- 
fornia. For  catalogue  address 
MBS.  HENRY  OI.IN  KEEXEY,  Principal. 
Telephone   Cap.  201. 
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milk  was  sent  m  on  the  truck  every 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday. 

When  the  litter  of  pigs  arrived 
Peter  decided  to  buy  a  cream  sep- 
arator so  that  his  pigs  could  have  all 
the  milk  they  wanted.  He  invested  in 
a  new  machine  that  made  it  possible 
to  receive  a  monthly  check  from  the 
creamery  and  still  feed  milk  to  the 
-pigs.  He  bought  14  pigs  more  and 
another  cow,  giving  his  note  for  the 
amount,  which  was  payable  in  six 
months. 

In  February  Peter  built  another 
room  to  the  two-room  log  house  and 
made  several  changes  for  the  better 
around  the  house  in  anticipation  of 
an  expected  visitor.  In  March  Billy 
Van  arrived  for  an  indefinite  stay. 
He  was  tiny  and  red  and  wrinkled, 
and  weighed  just  eight  pounds,  but 
he  was  "some  boy"  to  his  delighted 
parents,  who  had  about  become  rec- 
onciled to  their  childless  state.  Billy 
arrived  just  in  time  to  upset  his 
mother's  plans  for  raising  a  record 
lot  of  young  chickens  to  sell  as  friers 
and  but  few  hens  were  set  that  year. 

Peter  had  cleared  several  acres  that 
winter,  renting  a  stump  puller  from  a 
neighbor  to  hasten  the  work,  and 
spring  found  him  with  four  more 
acres,  making  30  acres  in  all. 

The  two  yearling  steers  that  they 
"found  on  the  place  had  been  fattened 
and  sold  the  fall  before;  but  there 
were  three  calves  that  had  been 
dropped  since  Peter  took  the  place 
that  he  meant  to  fatten  that  fall 
along  with  his  twenty-five  pigs. 

The  corn  suckered  so  heavily  that 
he  drove  to  the  field  every  day  for 
two  months  and  brought  back  a 
wagon  load  of  fresh  green  suckers  for 
the  four  cows,  and  the  cream  checks 
almost  doubled  in  amount,  while  the 
pigs  had  their  milk  ration  increased. 

Owing  to  two  rains  during  the 
summer  the  corn  made  34  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  the  potatoes  yielded  75 
sacks  to  the  acre. 

The  first  plantings  of  alfalfa  gave 
four  cuttings  besides  being  grazed 
by  the  hogs,  and  the  new  stand  gave 
two  cuttings.  The  year's  output  of 
baled  alfalfa  hay  was  32  tons,  of  which 
part  was  sold  to  the  grading  out- 


fit on  the  State  highway,  which  had 
progressed  to  near  the  forest  ranger's 
camp  by  this  time. 

The  25  pigs  were  sold  at  a  good 
price,  the  United  States  having  en- 
tered the  war  that  year,  and  Peter 
bought  two  more  thoroughbred  Guern- 
seys and  a  bull  of  the  same  breed  be- 
sides a  couple  of  thoroughbred  sows 
and  a  boar. 

A  railroad  completed  a  branch  line 
into  the  back  country  and  located  a 
station  four  miles  from  Peter's  ranch. 
A  rural  mail  route  is  established  and 
the  Van's  have  their  mail  delivered  at 
the  gate. 

Peter  threw  his  colored  glasses 
away  the  day  little  Billy  was  a  year 
old.  His  eyes  are  not  tired  any  more; 
he  says  that  is  because  his  ranch  has 
become  a  "sight  for  some  eyes,"  as  in- 
deed it  has. 

The  figures  on  his  monthly  cream 
check  look  like  a  millionaire's  son's 
monthly  allowance.  Half  a  dozen  fine 
Guernsey  cows,  three  or  four  prom- 
ising heifers,  several  steers  that  show 
their  good  blood  and  a  bull  that  brings 
in  a  tidy  sum  in  service  fees  speak  for 
Peter's  prosperous  estate,  as  do  the 
thoroughbred  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  and 
the  handsome  flock  of  money-making 
chickens. 

There  are  15  acres  in  alfalfa  now, 
and  a  new  silo  that  takes  care  of  sev- 
eral acres  of  corn  and  sorghum  cane 
each  year.  The  cultivated  area  of  the 
ranch  is  increased  by  several  acres 
each  year  as  Peter  finds  time  to  clear 
the  ground. 

"The  fates  sure  smiled  on  us  when 
we  started  out  on  the  trail  of  hope 
four  years  ago,"  said  Peter  to  his  wife 
one  night  this  last  spring  as  they  sat 
on  their  front  porch  and  watched  the 
sun  sink  in  a  cloud  of  glorious  color 
while  Billy  endeavored  to  make  Laddie 
believe  he  was  a  dashing  charger  and 
Billy  a  knight  astride  him. 

"We  have  found  our  place  in  the 
world,"  said  Peter  Van,  "and  if  other 
square  pegs  in  round  holes  should  ask 
me  for  advice  I'd  say,  pack  up  and 
hit '  the  trail  of  hope,  old  man,  and 
ten  to  one  it'll  lead  you  to  a  square 
hole  that'll  fit  you  to  a  T." 

(The  End.) 


The  PREMIER  BURNER 

Makes  a  clean  Gas  from  Kerosene  (common  coal  oil)  and 
in  a  thrifty  manner  too; 

And  remember  that  there  are  no  movable  parts  to  adjust 
—consequently  a  person  operation  a  PREMIER  for  the 
first  time  gets  the  same  good  results  as  those  who  have 
been  using  the  PREMIER  for  years. 
Nobody  ever  changes  from  a  PREMIER. 
It  seems  incredible  that  you  can  have  the  best  for  the  least  cost — and  if 
you  keep  a  record  of  expenses,  you'll  be  surprised  how  soon  the  PREMIER 
will  pay  for  itself. 
You  can  afford  a  PREMIER. 
You  can't  afford  not  to  have  a  PREMIER. 

Complete  outfits  from  $12.50  up,  according  to  requirements. 
It's  a  pleasure  to  receive  your  inquiries. 

VAUGHAN  &  MATTISON,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

225  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FBANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Moneys  worth 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


^he&asoEne  of  Quality 


GIRLS. 

There  are  girls  that  make  us  happy, 
There  are  girls  that  make  us  blue, 
There  are  girls  that  need  a  lot  of 
coaxing 

When  you  want  to  steal  a  kiss  or  two- 
There  are  girls  that  come  from  sunny 
Dixie, 

There  are  girls  that  smile  and  girls 

that  frown, 
But  the  girl  that  a  fellow  wants  to 

tie  to 

Is  the  girl  from  his  own  home  town. 

— Santa  Rosa  Republican. 


NEW  RECIPES. 


Baked  Steak. — Order  a  thick  round 
steak.  Salt  and  pepper  both  sides  well 
and  put  into  a  roasting  pan.  Chop 
one  small  onion  fine,  sprinkle  over  the 
top  of  the  steak;  next  a  layer  of 
chopped  parsley;  some  green  pepper 
improves  the  flavor  wonderfully. 
Place  slices  of  lemon  cut  in  half  over 
the  top  and  sprinkle  all  with  paprika; 
about  3  tablespoons  of  tomato  catsup 
sprinkled  about  and  lastly  lumps  of 
butter;  put  into  a  hot  oven  and  bake 
20  minutes;  do  not  baste,  in  fact,  do 
not  open  the  oven  door  at  all.  Re- 
move to  hot  platter  garnished  with 
parsley  and  serve  at  once. 


Mock  Duck. — Take  a  nice  round 
steak  about  one  inch  thick,  five  thick 
slices  of  stale  bread,  six  medium-size 
cold  boiled  potatoes,  one-half  cup 
chopped  celery,  one  large  onion,  two 
eggs,  one  tablespoon  butter  and  one 
teaspoon  finely  chopped  parsley.  First 
soak  bread  in  cold  water;  meanwhile 
chop  and  fry  the  onion  nice  and 
brown  in  the  butter;  squeeze  the  water 
out  of  the  bread  and  add  the  fried 
onion;  add  the  eggs  and  potatoes 
(which  should  be  diced),  celery  and 
parsley;  mix  well,  season  to  taste  and 
if  found  too  dry  add  a  little  milk. 
Spread  the  stuffing  over  steak,  roll 
and  tie,  brown  in  a  frying  pan,  then 
put  in  a  roaster,  add  a  little  water, 
salt  and  pepper  and  put  in  the  oven. 
Baste  often  and  cook  until  tender, 
then  serve  with  gravy  and  parsley 
sprinkled  over  it. 


Beef  a  la  Newport. — Butter,  the  size 
of  large  egg,  two-third  cup  dried 
smoked  beef  ground  in  food  chopper 
(or  picked  fine),  %  cup  grated  cheese, 
or  cut  fine,  y2  cup  canned  tomatoes,  4 
eggs  slightly  beaten.  Melt  butter,  add 
beef  and  cheese,  stir  till  cheese  melts, 
add  tomatoes  and  stir.  When  thor- 
oughly hot,  not  boiling,  add  the  eggs. 
Stir  continually  till  all  come  to  boil- 
ing point.  Add  paprika,  no  salt.  Serve 
very  hot  with  toast  or  hot  rolls. 


Preserved  Pears. — Use  acid  pears 
for  preserving.    If  the  fruit  is  small 
preserve  it  whole,   if  large,  cut  in 
halves.    Peel  the  pears  with  a  silver 
knife  and  drop  them  into  cold  water 
as  fast  as  they  are  peeled  to  prevent 
discoloration.    When  the  fruit  is  all 
prepared  allow  a  pound  of  sugar  to 
each  pound  of  pears.    Put  the  fruit 
over  the  fire  with  just  enough  water 
to  cover  it,  and  boil  it  gently  until  it 
is  tender  enough  to  yield  to  a  slight 
pressure  of  the  fingers;  meantime  put 
the  sugar  into  the  preserving  kettle, 
adding  to  each  pound  a  pint  of  cold 
water,  and  to  every  five  pounds  of  the 
sugar  add  the  thinly  pared  yellow 
rind  and  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  two 
ounces  of  green  ginger  root  scaled 
and  scraped;  boil  the  syrup  and  re- 
move all  scum  as  it  rises;  when  the 
pears  are  boiled,  as  directed  above, 
put  them  into  the  syrup,  and  boil 
them  until  they  look  clear;  when  the 
pears  are  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the   syrup,    remove    the  preserving 
kettle  from  the  fire,  allow  the  pre- 
serves  to   cool,    and   put   them  in 
glasses  or  jars  as  usual  for  preserves 
and  jams. 

Sweet  Potatoes  in  Marshmallow 
Lid. — Here  is  the  formula  for  a  delect- 
able dish  that  speaks  for  itself:  Boil 
sweet  potatoes  with  jackets  on.  When 
done  remove  skin  and  mash  same  as 
white  potatoes,  with  salt,  butter  and 
milk  or  cream.  When  beaten  till 
light  and  fluffy,  put  in  baking  dish, 
cover  top  with  marshmallow,  put  in 
slow  oven  and  bake  until  nice  and 
brown. 


.  Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 
cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It's  a  56-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

SMain  Offices  and  Show  ^tpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
Factories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  Cai. 


NORWALK 

TIREX 


The  Roughest 
Roads  Hold 
No  Terror  For 
These  Casings 

Give  Norwalka  a  trial, 
watch  the  mileage  grow. 

Factory  Distributors 

Lichtenberger- 
Ferguson  Co. 

Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 
Fresno 


DRI-BRITE  AUTO  POLISH 

In  two  containers: 
No.  1-A  Cleaner 
No.  2-A  Polish 

A  Non-collector  of  Dust. 

Absolutely  Non-Injurious 

Price,  1.50  per  set*  prepaid. 

Address 

The  Dry-Brite  Mfg.  Co. 

518  E.  Lafayette  St,  Stockton,  CaL 
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Market  Comment 


Profitable  Poultry  District. 

Poultry  in  the  Haywards  district  is 
bringing  in  $7,000,000  a  year.  This 
section  ranks  second  in  importance 
in  the  poultry  business  of  the  State. 
Kice  on  the  Upgrade. 

Rice  bids  for  the  1919  crop  have 
gone  up  to  5  1-2  and  5  3-4  cents  per 
pound,  and  John  G-  Beekler,  a  direct- 
or of  the  Pacific  Rice  Growers'  As- 
sociation, advises  growers  against 
contracting  too  early. 
Orient  Seeks  Modesto  Bntter. 

Modesto  butter  is  now  sought  by 
Japan,  China,  Russia  and  South  Sea 
countries  according  to  orders  that  are 
now  being  booked  for  export  to  the 
Orient  by  the  Modesto  plant  of  the 
Milk  Producers'  Association. 
Hanford  Hogs  High-Priced. 

Hogs  brought  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  west  of  the  Rockies,  $21.30 
per  hundred  weight,  at  Hanford  last 
week  when  the  California  Farm  Bu- 
reau marketing  association  sold  35 
hogs  averaging  229  pounds,  for  that 
price.  * 
Sonoma's  Hops  Eagerly  Sought. 

All  old  hops  at  Santa  Rosa  have 
been  cleaned  up  at  the  good  price  of 
55  cents  a  pound.  Many  thousand 
pounds  of  last  year's  crop  are  being 
shipped  now.  There  remain  only  a 
few  hops  in  the  county  that  have  not 
been  contracted  for. 
( Vnmtry  Sales  of  Barley. 

Barley  is  selling  in  the  country  at 
from  $3.10  to  $3.75  per  cental  with 
the  market  on  an  upward  trend.  A 
greater  percentage  of  the  crop  will  be 
sold  this  year  by  the  growers  than 
ever  before.  Since  the  advent  of  the 
new  crop,  practically  no  supplies  of 
the  shipping  grade  have  arrived  on 
the  San  Francisco  market. 
Offers  of  Fictious  Prices  Denounced. 

Fruit  Associations  composed  of 
growers  have  accused  packers  of  of- 
fering false  prices,  stating  that  fabu- 
lous prices  are  offered  to  independent  j 
growers  to  withdraw  them  from  their 
merger  with  Associations.  Wylie  M. 
Giffen,  president  of  the  Raisin  Asso- 
ciation, has  just  made  a  public  state- 
ment denouncing  the  practice  on 
raisin  growers. 
Pay  for  Almond  Pickers. 

Almond  pickers  in  the  Esparto  dis- 
trict will  be  paid  50  cents  an  hour,  or 
an  alternative  of  $3  a  day  and  board 
during  the  harvest  season  according 
to  the  decision  reached  by  the  Capay 
Almond  Growers'  Association.  The 
working  day  is  to  be  nine  hours. 
The  Association  has  116  members 
and  operates  a  warehouse  steam 
bleaching  plant. 
The  Alfalfa  Markets. 

Alfalfa  sales  during  the  past  week 
through  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of  Cali- 
fornia, Inc.,  show  prices  obtaining  for 
the  grower  of  $18.50  to  $21  accord- 
ing to  grade  and  shipping  point.  In 
the  lower  San  Joaquin  districts 
growers  are  holding  for  $21.00  to 
$22. €0.  Grinding  mils  are  offering 
$17.0«  to  $17.50  in  stack.  In  the  Sac- 
ramento districts  buyers  have  been 
active  and  have  made  bargain  pur- 
chases as  low  as  $19.00. 
Apple  Harvesting  at  Sebastopol. 

It  looks  now  as  though  apple  men 
there  will  net  $2  to  $2.25  a  box  for 
the  season  after  paying  for  packing 
and  marketing.  Early  apples  are  now 
bringing  $2.75  and  $3  a  box  f.  o.  b. 
Take  55  cents  from  this  for  packing 
and  handling  and  it  looks  like  a  good 
start  Two  firms  are  reported  buying 
packing  apples  (including  4  1-2  tier) 
in  lags  at  $90  a  ton  delivered  at  any 
shipping  point.  It  is  now  expected 
that  there  will  be  750  cars  of  Gravcn- 
steias  of  766  boxes  to  the  car  from 
this  section.  This  variety  is  a  full 
ctop.  Late  apples  show  60  per  cent 
to  70  per  cent,  though  Wagner's 
look  full.  Gravensteins  have  been 
picked  pretty  freely  to  forestall  drop 
and  develop  the  balance.  They  have 
to  be  kept  in  the  light  to  color  and 
ripen.  Earlier  pickings  were  pretty 
irreen  but  they  were  used  for  cooking 
and  the  maiket  takes  them  up.  up  to 
$5  a  day  is  being  paid  for  real  good 
pickers,  but  help  is  scarce. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

flmrn   Given   Are   Independent   and  Reliable. 
Price*  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producer*. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  August  6.  1919. 
WHEAT 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  local  wheat 
market,  its  strength  being  based  principally 
upon  the  firmness  of  the  eastern  markets. 

Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.    3    2.13 

No.  1  soft  . .a. .u9  6j2  flam,  .bae 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.   2    2.15 

No.   3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1    2.16 

do.  No.  2    2.13 

do.  No.  3   2.09 

Early  Baart   Nominal 

California,  per  ctl  93.65  ®  3.70 

BABLEY. 

Barley  was  not  so  strong  this  week  on  a 
weakening  in  demand.  Spot  prices  were 
shaded  for  both  feed  and  shipping.  Futures 
were  decidedly  off  last  week's  quotations.  De- 
cember barley  selling  from  92.95  to  $2.99  and 
May  from  92.90  to  $3. 

Feed    $3. 15®  3.20 

Shipping    93.20  ®  3.30 

OATS. 

Oats  have  not  yet  responded  to  the  weak- 
ness  in   barley  and  quotations  remain  the 

same. 

Bed  feed,  per  ctl  93.00®  3.25 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  .  .Nominal 
CORN. 

Despite  the  drop  in  corn  prices  on  the  Chi- 
cago exchange,  corn  sold  at  a  higher  price 
here  this  week  than  the  previous  week.  This 
was  because  of  a  good  demand  with  an  ap- 
parently real  shortage  of  supply. 

California    93.50  ®  3.70 

Egyptian,    choice   Nominal 

Milo    Nominal 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  this  week  were  2,655  tons. 
This  is  not  materially  different  from  the  pre- 
vious week's  receipts  of  2,770  tons.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  previous  week  the  most  of 
this  hay  came  in  by  water  from  the  Bay  and 
River  districts.  There  seems  to  be  a  short- 
age of  cars,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  for 
several  days  after  orders  have  been  placed, 
and  even  then  only  in  a  small  way.  With  a 
shortage  of  cars  appearing  so  early  in  the 
season,  it  is  feared  that  it  will  become  worse 
than  usual  as  other  crops  are  moved.  The 
demand  has  been  good  here  and  most  of  the 
receipts  were  moved  without  difficulty.  Al- 
falfa continues  in  demand  and  is  the  leader 
at  present. 

No.  1  Wheat,  per  ton   915.00®  17.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  per  ton   12.00®  14.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat,  per  ton    15.00®  17.00 

Wild  Oat.  per  ton    10.00®  13.00 

Barley  Hay,  per  ton    12.00®  15.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton    17.00® 21.00 

do,  new,  1st  cutting   

Stock  Hay,  per  ton   9.00®  11.00 

Barley  Straw,  per  bale  50®  .80 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

There  appears  to  be  a  real  shortage  of 
most  feedsluffs,  and  while  the  demand  can- 
not be  said  to  be  very  active  there  is  not  suf- 
ficient supply  on  hand  to  satisfy  it  promptly. 


Several  advances  in  quotations  were  made, 
the  most  noteworthy  being  in  alfalfa  products, 
which  were  advanced  to  936  and  937. 

Bran  oats   Not  being  marketed 

Shorts   Not  being  marketed 

Cracked  corn   979 .00  ®  81.00 

Rolled   barley   966.00  ®  67.00 

Boiled   oats   964.00  ®  65.00 

Alfalfa  meal   936.00® 37.00 

Cocoanut  meal    $48.00 

Oil  cake  meal   972.00  ®  73.00 

Millmix    959.00®  61.00 

Millrun    47.00  ©48.00 

POTATOE8,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
There  was  no  particular  activity  in  the 
vegetable  market  this  week.  Potatoes  and 
onions  are  dull  and  unchanged.  Peas  and 
beans  continue  to  come  in  In  large  quantities 
and  some  very  fair  stock  has  been  sold  at 
prices  considerably  below  current  quotations. 
Tomatoes  met  with  a  falling  off  in  demand 
and  the  increased  receipts  made  the  prices 
lower  in  many  cases  than  the  quotations 
given.  These  lower  figures  were  in  most 
cases  where  the  dealers  were  over-supplied,  and 
they  cannot  be  taken  as  market  indications. 
Summer  squash  is  coming  in  from  Alameda 
county  exclusively  now,  and  the  flood  of 
arrivals  pushed  the  price  to  about  the  low 
point  of  the  season. 

String  beans    3@4c 

Peas    5®  7c 

Carrots,  ptr  sack   91.60®  1.75 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box   91.50Q2.00 

Cucumbers,   hothouse   50  ®  70c 

Eggplant,    box   50  ©  05c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   76c@91.26 

Celery,    crate   76c®  4*91.26 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box  91.00@1.50 

Sprouts    Nominal 

Summer  squash,  lugs,  Alameda  40  6  60c 

Green  Corn.  Alameda,  sack  92.00  ®  3.50 

Potatoes — Oregon    92.2502.50 

do,  Idaho   92.00®  2.35 

do,  Garnets,  new  on  street  ...$2,404(2.75 

do.  other  new  on  street   92.25® 2.60 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  6®  7c 

Onions,   Warehouse   Stock — Australian 

Browns    Nominal 

do,  new  red   Nominal 

do.   Browns   92.00®  2.50 

do.  Yellow   92.00  02.50 

do.  Green,  Alameda  91.00®  1.50 

Garlic   15®  18c 

BEANS. 

The  demand  for  beans  continues  strong  and 
the  market  is  active.  It  now  looks  as  if  the 
holders  of  beans  are  going  to  clean  up  at 
prices  that  will  pay  them  a  comfortable  profit. 
With  the  exception  of  Tepary  and  Garbanzo 
beans,  prices  were  advanced  all  along  the 
line.  While  Limas  are  quoted  at  912.25, 
some  sales  are  reported  at  912.50,  and  as 
they  are  scarce  a  continued  demand  will  force 
the  nominal  quotation  of  this  variety  much 
higher.  In  most  cases  the  advance  in  price 
was  from  25  to  60  cents  per  ctl. 

Bayos.    per   ctl  96.25®  6.50 

Blackeyes   95.50®  6.75 

Cranberry  beans   96.50®  6.75 

Limas  (south,  recleaned)   912.25 

Pinks   $6.90®  7.10 

Mexican  Beds   95.75  ©6.50 

Tepary   beans   92.60®  2.75 

Garbanzos   911.75 ©12.00 

Large  whites   97.60  ®  7.76 

Small  whites   $8.00®8.16 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  has  been  steady  during 
the  week.    Receipts  have  been  large,  but  the 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  i.  L.  Nagle.) 


Sacramento,  Cat.,  August  5,  1919. 

The  demand  for  aU  varieties  of  fruits,  even 
under  heavier  offerings  of  Bartletts,  was  in 
keeping  with  the  supply,  an  upward  tendency 
being  particularly  noticeable  on  peaches  and 
plums.  In  fact,  the  demand  for  California 
peaches  in  Atlantic  Seaboard  markets,  is 
strengthened  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
Eastern  stocks  are  arriving  showing  consid- 
erable mold. 

The  light  supply  of  plums  resulted  in  a 
sharp  advance  of  all  varieties. 

The  Bartlett  pear  market  is  holding  firm 
though  the  peak  of  the  load  has  at  present 
arrived  in  eastern  terminals.  We  do  not 
look  for  any  noticeable  decline,  but  anticipate 
a  strong  demand,  subject  somewhat  to  fluctu- 
ations by  offerings  of  BartlettB  from  the  north- 
west which  arc  now  rolling. 

Thompson  Seedless  and  a  few  early  ship- 
ments of  Malagas  from  the  Fresno  district 
that  have  arrived  east,  have  met  with  a  very 
ready  demand  and  at  prices  considerably  higher 
than  corresponding  dates  of  shipments  last 
season. 

Shipments  of  Elbertas.  both  from  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  Placer  county,  are  now 
moving  under  heavy  supply,  but  practically 
the  entire  crop  can  be  disposed  of  on  a  de- 
livered basis  at  prices  in  excess  of  those  of- 
fered by  the  driers  and  cannera. 

Shipments  from  the  State  of  deciduous  fruit 
this  week  will  be  very  heavy,  provided  trans- 
portation difficulties  will  not  affect  the  move- 


ment. 

The  Bartlett  pear  shipments  from  the  Sac- 
ramento River  are  about  completed,  but  ship- 
ments from  Suisun,  though  not  as  heavy  as 
last  year,  will  continue,  as  will  the  move- 
ment from  Placer  county,  for  two  weeks.  CoK 
fax  and  El  Dorado  county  Bartletts  will  begin 
to  move  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  Aver- 
ages for  the  week: 

NEW  YOBK:  Bartlett  Pears.  94.01;  Malaga 
Grapes,  93.74;  Muscats,  lugs,  93.70;  Thomp- 
son Seedless,  93.39;  Tuscan  Peaches.  91.82: 
Crawford.  $1.38;  St.  John's.  91.05;  Hales. 
91.06;  Elbertas.  91.46:  Tragedy  Plums.  92.04; 
Burbank,  92.08;  Wickson.  92.82;  Diamond. 
92.50;  Calif.  Blue.  92.22;  American  Blue. 
92.18;  Splendor.  92.32;  Calif.  Red.  92.35; 
Shiro.  $2.06:  Eelsey.  94.00;  Gaviota.  92.85; 
Duane.  91.87:  Bradshaw.  91.85;  Hiniori. 
92.07. 

BOSTON:  Burbank  Plums,  91.84;  Wickson. 
93.20;  Gaviota.  93.00:  Tragedy,  92.27;  Calif. 
Red.  92.22;  Duane,  92.07;  Diamond.  92.28; 
Kelsey.  $2.67;  Bartlett  Pears.  93.75:  Malaga 
Grapes,  93.56:  Thompson  Seedless.  92.36; 
Hales,  91.67;  St.  John's,  91.47;  Tuscan,  91.82; 
Decker.  91.87. 

CHICAGO:  Malaga  Grapes.  94.00;  Thomp- 
son Seedless.  93.00:  Bartlett  Pears.  93.68: 
St.  John  Peaches.  91.60:  Crawford.  $1.63: 
Tuscan,  91.74;  Elbertas,  91.81;  Diamond 
Plums.  92.21;  Tragedy.  92.10:  Kelsey.  92.46; 
Bradshaw,  91.65:  Duane.  91.80;  Wickson. 
92.74;  Dukes.  92.25. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  Aug.  4,  1919. 
Regarding  the  market  on  California  Va- 
lendas,  recent  reports  show  the  movement 
out  of  stores  very  active.  Small  markets  that 
formerly  placed  orders  for  twenty  to  fifty 
boxes  are  now  taking  carloads.  Nothing  new 
has  transpired  regarding  the  coming  crop  of 
Navels,  and  it  will  be  the  latter  part  of 
August  before  an  approximately  correct  esti- 


mate can  be  made. 

There  has  been  a  large  demand  for  sound 
stock  California  lemons,  while  low  grade  fruit 
is  a  drug  on  the  market  and  is  selling  at  very 
fow  prices.  The  outlook  is  for  a  generally 
higher  market  on  lemons  during  the  remain- 
ing five  weeks  of  the  summer  season.  The 
total  shipment  of  cars  of  oranges  for  the 
season  commencing  November  1  were  28.285 
and  8.117  cars  of  lemons. 


demand  is  excellent  and  the  market  keep* 
fairly  well  cleaned  up  at  the  close  of  each 
day.  It  is  the  kind  of  market  in  which  both 
the  producer  and  commission  man  should  be 
making  money.  Leghorn  hens  and  smooth 
young  roosters  sold  at  lower  prices,  but  with 
this  exception  and  that  of  Jack  rabbits,  which 
are  apt  to  fluctuate  violently  from  day  to 
day  with  the  receipts,  no  changes  arc  noted 
in  the  ranges  quoted  last  week. 
Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb.  .  .46  *t  SO© 
Broilers,  1%  lbs.  and  under  33c 

do.  1%  to  2  lbs   33c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  33®  34© 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  38  4f39© 

do.    Leghorn   28  <••  32c 

Smooth   young   roosters,   per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over   38®  40c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22  0  23c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  22®  28c 

do.  old,  per  lb  22®  23c 

Squabs,   per  lb  48  ®  50c 

Ducks,  young    25®  28© 

do.  old.  per  lb  26© 

Belgian  hares    154*  16c 

Jack  rabbits   91.50©  3.0O 

BUTTER. 

Butter  developed  a  decided  weakness  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  this  week,  despite 
th  fact  that  receipts  have  been  somewhat 
light.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  re- 
cessions in  prices  has  been  the  fear  of  a  gen- 
eral railroad  strike,  which  may  tie  up  ship- 
ments, and  a  perishable  product  like  butter 
would  suffer  heavily  if  left  without  refrigera- 
tion on  the  road.  Under  present  receipts 
butter  would  be  expected  to  advance  in  price, 
and  it  will  doubtless  do  so  it  the  menace  of 
interrupted  transportation  is  removed.  There 
are  over  2.000.000  pounds  of  butter  in  stor- 
age in  this  market,  which  is  about  fifty  per 
cent  better  than  the  records  of  last  year  at 
this  time.  As  a  consequence  little  more  is  ex- 
pected to  go  into  storage  in  this  city.  The 
movement  out  of  storage  was  greater  this 
week  than  was  that  into  storage.  Chicago 
has  over  30.000.000  pounds  and  New  York 
over  25.000,000  in  storage,  which  represents 
an  amount  fully  three-quarters  greater  than 
those  two  cities  held  a  year  ago. 

Th.    Fri.    Sat.    M.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   64%  55%  66      66      64      53  % 

Prime  firsts  54      64%  .">!'•  66      53 K  53 

Firsts   52      62      62      62      62      52  £ 

EGGS. 

Eggs  advanced  in  prices  steadily  during  the 
week,  reaching  a  figure  2%  cents  higher  than 
last  week's  close  for  Extras  and  4  cents 
higher  for  extra  puUets.  These  prices  arc  re- 
spectively 6  cents  and  8%  cents  above  the 
low  of  last  week.  No  shipments  East  are 
being  made  at  this  point,  but  some  are  known 
to  have  occurred  from  points  of  production 
and  others  are  rumored.  Egg  producers  do 
not  seem  to  have  the  same  fear  of  a  railroad 
tie-up  as  the  butter  men. 

Thu.  Fri.   Sat.    K«a.    Ta.  Wed. 
Extras    ....64%  54%  65      55      56%  57%] 

Firsts   52      52      62      62      62      52  \ 

Ex.  pullets  49      49      49      61      62      52  %  i 


The  cheese  market  wax  firm  thin  week  :nul 
advances  were  noted  for  the  California  de- 
scription, ranging  from  2%  cents  lur  lancy 
California  flats  to  1%  cents  for  California 
Y.  A.  The  Oregon  product  was  also  strong. 
Fancy  California,  flats,  per  lb  34c  j 

do,  Firsts   31c 

California  Y.  A  34©  3 

Oregon  Triplets   33c 

Oregon  Y.  A  32  He 

Monterey  cheese   24®  25c  j 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  market  was  flooded  with  cantaloupes 
this  week  and  prices  went  to  pieces.  Flan 
containing  15  choice  cantaloupes  sold  as  low- 
as  50  cents  and  other  packings  in  proportion. 
The  berry  market  did  not  show  a  irro.*:  deal1 
of  change.  Strawberries  sold  a  dol!  higher1 
and  the  others  a  dollar  lower.  Grapes  am 
coming  in  in  ever- in  creasing  quantities  ami 
the  price  has  been  lower  in  consequence.  Figs 
were  higher,  but  most  of  the  other  varieties 
of  fruit  sold  at  about  the  same  prices  us 
last  week. 

Apples,  New  Red  Astrakhan,  boxes  91.25®  2.00 

do.    Gravensteins   92.00®  3.00 

do.   Alexanders   51  2502.00 

Peaches   75c  ®  1 . 50 

Apricots,  bulk,  lb  5<f  Be 

Figs   91.00©  1.25 

Plums    6®6© 

Grapes.  SeeillcHs   9100 

Strawberries,  chest  911.00@15.00 

Loganberries   $11  @13.00 

Raspberries   913.00© 15. 00 

Blackberries   $  8.00®  9.00 1 

Cantaloupes.   Standards   91.00®ljB 

do,  Ponies   75c  ©1.00 

do,    flats   50 T.V 

do.  Honey  Dew.  lb  1  U  <"  >  •■  0 

Watermelon,  lb    l%@l%fl 

(  ITRUS  FRUIT. 
There    was    not    much    activity    in  citrus; 
fruits    this    week.      Lemons    remained  un- 
changed   and    oranges    and    grapefruit  were, 
somewhat  higher. 

Oranges.   Valencia   94.25ti  a  50 

Lemons    fancy   $7.004i  H  00 

do.  choice   96.00 ®7.0w 

do,  standard   .95  00®  6.001 

Lemonettes   9-1 .00  ®  5.GW 

Grapefruit   9-1.00  (a  t  78 

..  . . c.  . . mw  mwmwm  wmwmwmw 
DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  dried  fruit  market  continues  slronc,. 
and  several  fruits  were  bid  up  to  cousiderably 
higher  points  than  those  reported  last  week. 
Apricots  still  seem  to  be  the  leaders  in  the 
demand,  and  as  high  as  33  cents  was  bid  ia 
some  cases  for  selected  stocks.  The  bids  for 
apples  and  peaches  were  hJho  advanced  ta 
higher  standards.    Figs  remain  unchanged. 

Apples-  923®23%« 

Pears   20@21%C 

Peaches   •  ■    190  2<lc 

Apricots    *i  33c 

Prunes    1 3  f »  1 5c 

Figs,  Adriatic   14®  20c 

do,    Calimyrna   16fi23e 

RICE. 

While  there  is  a  temporary  luU  in  trailing 
in  all  grades  of  foreign  nee  at  the  present 
time  the  business  was  v-ry  active  throughout 
the  month  of  July.     During  the  asontti  the 
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price  was  advanced  locally  SI.  while  in  the 
•Orient  it  advanced  $5.  In  view  of  this  fact 
it  is  expected  that  prices  will  make  another 
advance  here.  New  crop  California  Japan 
fancy  sold  at  $11  for  delivery  November  and 
December,  but  at  present  dealing  in  futures 
is  not  active. 

HONEY. 

Owing  to  the  reported  probable  scarcity  of 
honey  on  account  of  the  hot  weather  in  the 
valley,  local  dealers  have  advanced  their  bids 
over  their  last  week's  offers,  but  no  sales  of 
any  amount  at  these  figures  are  reported. 

Water- white  orange  blossom   18®  20c 

White    to    water-white    sage    (subject  to 

production)   18®  20c 

Light    Amber    Mountain  (Sage-Buck- 
wheat)   14®  16c 

Light  Amber  Alfalfa   12®  14c 

WOOL. 

The  price  trend  of  wool  is  upward.  Much 
«i  the  new  clip  is  out  of  growers'  hands. 

Humboldt    Nominal 

Mendocino    Nominal 

Sacramento    40  @  50c 

San  Joaquin,  spring  clip   45® 50c 

HIDES. 

The  Sawyer  Tanning  Company  at  Napa, 
California,  has  issued  a  new  price  list,  show- 
ing a  sharp  increase  in  values.  Wet  steer 
and  cow  hides  have  increased  36  and  38 
•cents.  Wet  salt  hides  are  10c  higher,  at  50c. 
California  hides,  however,  show  the  greatest 
increase  in  value.  Dry  calf  bids  have  jumped 
to  the  record  price  of  83e,  and  wet  calf 
trimmed  hides  to  79c.  Large  wet  salt  hides 
sell  for  510  to  $13  each.  The  supply  of 
hides  is  now  very  scarce. 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  Aug.  5,  1919. 
BUTTER. 

This  market  shows  an  advance  in  price  per 
pound  of  2c  since  reported  last  week.  Quoted 
at  57c  on  July  28th,  and  going  to  58c  July 
-10th,  advancing  again  on  August  1st  to  59c. 
The  market  is  firm  with  good  demand  and 
good  sales  reported.  Receipts  for  the  week 
343.800  lbs. 

California  extra  creamery   59c 

do,  prime  first   57,, 

do,  first  .56c 

EGGS. 

Under  lighter  receipts,  this  market  shows 
steady  advance  since  last  report.  However, 
the  demand  holds  up  well.  Receipts  for  the 
week,  837  cases. 

Fresh  ranch,  extra   56c 

do,  case  count   54c 

do,  pullets   , ,  52c 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  and  friers  coming  in  freely  and 
demand  is  only  fair.  Light  hens  in  over  sup- 
ply, dull  and  weak.  Heavy  hens  scarce  and 
wanted.  Ducks  and  geese  dull.  Nothing  do- 
ing in  turkeys. 

Broilers,  1  to  1  '/,  lbs  27c 

Broilers.  1%  to  1%  lbs  27c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  29c 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up   32c 

Stags  aad  old  roosters,  per  lb  16c 

Turkeys    34®  40c 

Hens    22®  33c 

Ducks    27®  34c 

Geese   25c 

VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes  in  fair  demand  and  higher,  with 
light  receipts.  Onions  selling  fair  and  steady. 
Beans  reported  dull;  limas  slow  sale  and  lower. 
Cantaloapes  moving  slow — market  gutted. 
Watermelons  in  good  demand  and  higher,  of- 
ferings are  good. 

Potatoes,  local,  per  cwt  $2.00®  2.50 

do,  Northern  Burbank   $3.00 

Onions,  New  Red,  per  cwt  $2.50®  2.60 

do,  Stockton  yellows,  per  cwt..  .$2.50® 2.60 

White   globe,    cwt  $2.75®  3. 00 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.00 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   76c  @  1.25 

Summer  squash,  lug   20®  30c 

Peas,   per  lb  7®  8c 

Kentucky  Wonders   3®  4c 

String  Beans,  wax   3@4c 

do,  Green   2  @  3c 

Tomatoes,    lug   box   40®  60c 

Cucumbers,  local,  lug  box   15®  25c 


Lima  Beans,  local,  lb  2  Y2  @  4c 

Cantaloupes,  shipped  in,  Stand.  &  Pony 

crates    "75®  1.00 

do(  home-grown,  pony  crate  ....50c@1.00 

Watermelons.   100   lbs  $1.25®  1.50 

Lettuce,    crate   $1.00®  1.10 

Corn,  lug  box   40®  50c 

Peppers.  Bell,  lb  5  @  6c 

do,  Chile,  lb  5®  6c 

Casabas,  lb  2@2%c 

DRIED   CHILE  PEPPERS. 

No  change  in  prices  reported.  The  market 
continues  very  dull. 

California    12  @  14c 

do,    Mexican   20  @  22c 

FRUITS. 

Crabapples  now  on   the  market   and  sell- 
ing at  5c  and  6c.    Apricots  out  for  the  sea- 
son.   All  good  fresh  stuffs  in  demand.  Stale 
stuffs  hard  to  dispose  of. 
We  quote  from  growers : 

Peaches    4  @  5c 

Strawberries — 

30  basket  crates,  fancy   $4.25@4.50 

Poor  to  choice   $3.75®  4.00 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes  ...  .$4.00® 4.50 
Raspberries,  case  30  boxes  ...  .$3.50® 4.00 
Loganberries,  ease  30  boxes  .  .  .  .$4.00@4.50 

Plums,   Santa  Rosa   6®  7c 

do.  Tragedy    6®  7c 

do,  Satsunia.  lb  '.  6c 

do,  Burbank,  lb  4  @  5c 

do.  Sugar,  lb  5  @  6e 

do,  Nectarines,  lb  7®  10c 

Apples,  White  and  Red  Astrakhan,  lb.  4®  5c 

Grapes,  Thompson  Seedless,  lb  5®  8c 

do,  Malaga,  lb  7®  8c 

Crabapples    5  @  6c 

BEANS. 

All  prices  the  same  as  quoted  last  week. 
The  market  is  steady  and  still  reported  dull. 

Limas.  per  cwt  $9.00 

Large  white,   per  cwt  $6.25 

Pink,  per  cwt  $6.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $6.25 

Blackeyes.    per   cwt  $3.76@4.00 

Tepary,   per  cwt  ,  $2.00® 2.50 

HAY. 

Choice  alfalfa  in  good  demand  and  quoted 
higher.    Grain  hay  is  dull  at  quotations. 

Barley  hay,  per  ton   $18.50@21.50 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   $22.00®  25.00 

Alfalfa,  Northern,  per  ton  $21.00®  23.00 

Alfalfa,  local,   per  ton   $23.00  ©25.00 

Straw,  per  ton   9.00  @10.00 

ALFALFA  MARKET. 

The  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California,  Incor- 
porated, 525  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
furnish  the  follewing  quotations  on  Alfalfa 
Hay,  which  are  selling  prices  to  purchasers 
of  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

The  grower,  to  arrive  at  his  selling  prices, 
f.  o.  b.  his  station,  should  deduct  the  carload 
rate  of  freight  from  below  quotations. 
ALFALFA  HAY. 

No.  1  Dairy   $27.00  ©28.00 

ritandard  Dairy   $24.00@26.00 

Standard  Alfalfa   $21.00®  23.00 

Stock   Alfalfa   $17.00®  19.00 


WEEKLY    BUTTER  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 
Week  San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 


Finding 

Jan. 


Feb. 


March 


April 


May 


9.. 
16.  . 

23. 
30.  . 

6.  . 
13. . 
20.  . 
27. . 

6. . 
13.. 
20.  . 
27.  . 

3  

10.  . 
17. . 
24.  . 

1. . 

8. . 
15.  . 
22.  . . 
29.  . 


1918 

.  .6$.40 
,  .51.08 
.52.33 
.  .52.50 
.53.00 
.50.80 
.  .5200 
.61.41 
.51.30 
.50.66 
.51.16 
.47.83 
.46.30 
.43.16 
.39.25 
.40.50 
.40.50 
.40.83 
.40.66 
.40.46 
.40.33 
.42.30 


1919 

66.19 
61.00 
61.70 

55.83 
44.91 
43.58 
46.80 
51.58 
63.90 
56.16 
55.58 
54.41 
56.41 
54.23 
57.16 
52.41 
52.41 
62.41 
52.91 
55.16 
57.91 
57.91 


1918 

50.16 
50.00 
50.50 
52.0 
51.83 
49.66 
48.00 
48.00 
49.33 
50.00 
49.50 
47.00 
43.30 
42.16 
39.50 
37.16 
38.16 
39.00 
39.00 
41.00 
41.00 
39.00 


1919 

63.16 
64.00 
64.16 
62.16 
49.00 
47.33 
47.60 
53.16 
55.00 
59.00 
58.00 
66.00 
58.00 
55.50 
66.00 
54.00 
54.00 
54.00 
54.00 
58.00 
59.00 
59.00 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco.  Aug.  6,  1919. 

CATTLE — Cattle  are  a  little  stronger, 
though  no  advance  in  prices  is  noted,  packers 
claiming  they  have  operated  at  a  heavy  loss 
during  the  past  few  months.  Prime  cattle 
are  in  very  strong  demand,  as  are  also  calves. 
Grass  Steers,  No.  1.  weighing  1000 

@120O  lbs  10®  10 He 

Grass  Steers,  No.  1.  weighing  1200 

@1400   lbs  9%@10c 

Grass  Steers,  thin   6®  7c 

Grass  Cows  &  Heifers,  No.  1  ....8®  8%c 
Grass  Cows  &  Heifers.  2nd  qual..  .  6%  7Y*c 
Grass  Cows  and  Heifers,  thin  ....  4  @  5  %  c 
BuUs  and  Stags,  good   4%@  5%c 

do.   fair    4®  4%c 

do,  thin    3ffl  3%c 

Calves,  light  weight   12%®  13c 

do,   heavy   10  ©lie 

SHEEP — There  is  a  very  active  demand  for 
mutton  sheep.  The  high  price  of  wool  makes 
sheep  growers  reluctant  to  part  with  their 
stock,  and  so  prices  have  slightly  advanced 
on  this  market. 

Lambs,  yearling   10@10%c 

do.  milk   ,  13®13V4c 

Sheep,  wethers   10®  10 'Ac 

do,  ewes    8®  8%c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  hard  to  get.     The  very 
sational  drop  in  corn  prices  will  tend  to 
,bhsh  a  lower  market  in  the  East,  and 
pathetically  in  Western  meat-buying  cen- 
Quotations    on    hogs    3re  unchanged 
locally  as  we  go  to  press,  but  a  material  de- 
stine m  prices  is  anticipated  by  the  end  of 
this  week. 
Hoes — 

Hard,  grain-fed,  100-150  lbs  20c 

do.  160-250  lbs  20V.C 

do.  250-300  lbs   ...  20c" 

do,  300-4OO  lbs  19 Y3C 


Portland,  Ore.,  August  5,  1919. 

CATTLE — Steady:  receipts,  32.  Steers, 
best  $10@11.50;  good  to  choice,  $9@9.60; 
medium  to  good  $8.50@9;  fair  to  good, 
$7.75@8.25:  common  to  fair,  $7@7.60;  good 
to  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $8® 8.50;  fair  to 
medium,  $4.50®  5.50;  canners,  $3@4;  bulls, 
$5  ©7.50;  calves,  $9  ©15. 

HOGS — Lower;  receipts,  132.  Prime  mixed, 
$21.50  ©22;  medium.  $21@21.25;  rough 
heavies,  $20.25®  21;  pigs,  $19®  20. 

SHEEP — Steady;  receipts,  200.  Prime 
lambs,  $11.25©  12;  fair  to  medium,  $9®  10; 
yearlings.  $6  ©8.50:  wethers,  $7®  7.50;  ewes, 
$6®  7.50. 


H 
»8tal 

££! 

loca 
slim 
this 
1,,,.. 


Los  Angeles,  Aug.  5,  1919. 

CATTLE — All  prices  remain  as  quoted  a 
week  ago.  They  are  steady  and  demand  light. 
Little  doing  in  this  market. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef,   steers.   100O@110O   lbs.   $9.00®  10.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   $7.60®  8.60 

Good  cows  and  heifers    7.00®  7.50 

Canners    6.00®  5.60 

HOGS — No  change  in  prices  to  report  in 
this  market  since  last  week.  Demand  is  fair 
and  market  firm. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g  275®  350  lbs.  $16.00  ©17.00 
Heavy  averag'g  225®  275  lbs.    18.00®  18.50 
Light    19.60®  20.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  per 
cent. 

SHEEP — Lambs  and  ewes  in  fair  demand. 
Wethers  reported  slow  sale.  Prices  remain 
the  same  as  quoted  a  week  ago. 

Prime    wethers   $8.60®  9.50 

Prime  ewes   8.00®  8.50 

Yearlings    8.50®  9.50 

Lambs   12.50®  13.50 


June 


5.  . 
14.  . 

21.  . 
28.  .  , 
5... 
12.. 
19... 
24... 
31.. 

August  7... 

14... 
21... 
28.  . . 

4. . . 
11.  . . 
18.  . . 
25.  .. 
2.  .. 
9... 
16.  . . 
23.  . . 
30.  .  . 


July 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


13. . 
20.  . 
27.  . 

4. 
11., 
18.  . 
26.  . 


.43.90 
.44.92 
.46.50 
.47.42 
.48.08 
.48.90 
.50.83 
.52.66 
.52.16 
.62.16 
.51.66 
.52.25 
.53.00 
.53.00 
.54.90 
.57.80 
.61.33 
.64.75 
.64.50 
.62.50 
.61.75 
.60.50 
.59.60 
,60.00 
,61.00 
61.60 
.62.60 
.63.00 
,63.50 
64.60 


54.12 
53.58 
53.16 
52.83 
62.37 
52.12 
52.71 
54.24 
55.08 
55.50 


41.58 
40.58 
41.76 
63.00 
46.00 
47.50 
48.66 
45.16 
51.00 
50.83 
49.00 
49.58 
50.00 
50.00 
50.33 
51.67 
56.17 
58.00 
59.33 
60.00 
60.00 
59.50 
58.83 
57.00 
57.25 
58.75 
60.00 
«0.1* 
61.01 
62.16 


57.00 
57.00 
57.00 
55.00 
55.00 
54.00 
56.00 
57.00 
57.00 
69.00 


Week 
Ending 

Jan. 


WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  dozen  for  Extras. 

San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 


Feb 


March 


April 


May 


June 


July 


August 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


2. 

9. 
16. 
23. 
30. 

6. 
13. 
20. 
27. 

6. 
13. 
20. 
27. 

3. 


1918 

.  .52.80 
. .  .60.91 
.  .65.66 
.  .65.66 
.  .61.25 
.  .58.50 
.  .44.40 
.  .  .44.75 
.  .42.40 
.  .36.83 
.  .37.91 
.  .40.66 
.  .39.50 
.  .38.19 


10  .37.58 


17. 

24. 
1. 
8. 

15. 

22. 

29. 
6. 

12. 

14. 

28. 
5. 

12. 

19. 

24. 

31. 

7. 
14. 
21. 
28. 

4. 
11. 
18. 
25. 

2. , 

9. 
16.  , 
23. 
30. 

6. 
13.  , 
20.  . 
27. . 

4. 
11. . 
18.  . 
26. . 


.  .39.16 
.  .40.80 
.  .41.66 
.  .40.08 
.  .39.16 
.  .40.50 
.  .38.66 
.  .40.80 
.  .48.30 
.  .41.00 
.  .44.32 
.  .44.91 
.  .48.30 
.  .47.66 
.  .47.91 
.  .48.83 
.  .49.50 
.  .52.08 
.  .56.33 
.  .59.20 
.  .62.40 
.  .63.70 
..61.30 
.  .60.17 
.  .65.42 
.  .65.08 
,  .71.30 
.  .78.88 
.  .86.41 
.  .87.90 
.  .86.00 
.  .77.25 
.  .79.80 
.  .82.00 
.  .82.08 
.  .79.65 
.82.00 


1919 

75.60 
69.91 
58.70 
52.58 
48.75 
42.00 
40.90 
36.41 
37.40 
37.58 
37.16 
38.16 
40.41 
42.41 
42.91 
45.10 
45.00 
45.00 
46.50 
47.91 
49.16 
47.58 
45.50 
47.60 
45.91 
49.66 
43.97 
47.60 
47.66 
49.33 
53.16 
55.50 


1918 

48.16 

50.66 

55.00 

58.00 

54.00 

51.66 

44.83 

40.83 

39.58 

35.00 

38.00 

39.63 

40.00 

38.33 

36.33 

36.83 

39.66 

39.33 

37.00 

.'19.00 

39.00 

37.41 

38.83 

45.00 

33.75 

39.08 

41.75 

45.00 

45.50 

45.16 

46.56 

46.58 

48.00 

50.17 

53.00 

56.33 

58.67 

59.00 

56.67 

59.75 

60.00 

62.66 

70.33 

79.33 

78.00 

78.00 

72.00 

72.33 

73.00 

74.33 

72.33 

71.66 


1919 

69.50 
66.66 
62.41 
54.66 
52.33 
43.00 
37.80 
39.33 
33.60 
37.00 
37.00 
42.00 
42.00 
45.00 
45.00 
46.00 
46.00 
44.00 
42.00 
50.00 
51.00 
49.00 
46.00 
47.00 
47.00 
50.00 
51.00 
61.00 
51  00 
51.00 
52.00 
56.00 


Rural  Press  Takes  Place  of 
Farm  Advisor. 

Enclosed  find  check  to  renew 
our  subscription  for  three  years.  I 
am  comparatively  new  at  the  farm- 
ing game  and  cannot  succeed  with- 
out the  Rural  Press.  It  is  very 
helpful.  We  have  no  farm  advisor 
in  our  county  at  present,  but  your 
paper  takes  the  place  of  one. — H. 
G.  Merrill,  Paso  Robles. 


Over  half  the  sheep  losses  come 
from  predatory  animals,  such  as  the 
coyote  or  wolf;  one-quarter  from  poi- 
sonous plants,  and  the  other  quarter 
from  contagious  diseases,  lambins; 
disorders  and  digestive  disturbances. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory,  3c.  per  word  each  issue 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED — ESTATE  SUPERINTENDENT — 

Capable  of  managing  residential  estate  Should 
have  knowledge  of  floriculture.  hortic«lture. 
etc.  Experience  in  care  of  chickens,  cows,  etc.. 
Must  have  experience  employing  and  manag- 
ing men  and  practical  experience  in  all  estate 
matters.  Apply  by  letter  only.  State  experi- 
ence, nationality,  salary  wanted  and  address. 
Box  1620,  Pacific  Rural  Press.  

REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco.  

CORN  HARVESTER — One-man.  one-horse, 
one-row,  self-gathering.  Equal  to  a  corn 
binder.  Sold  to  farmers  for  twenty-three 
years.  Only  $25,  with  fodder  binder.  Free 
catalogue  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Pro- 
cess  Corn  Harvester  Co.,  Salina.  Kan.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Sheeter  Pip»- 
Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

JACKSON  ROTARY  PUMP,  No.  12— 3Jew: 
never  used.  Price,  $80.  Will  sell  for  $50 
C.  D.  Clark,  Route  2,  Box  85,  Vaeaville.  

AGENTS  WANTED^ELL  AUTOMOBILE 
Tires  and  Tubes  on  liberal  commission.  Ad 
dress  Amott  &  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Los  Angeles. 

MADE  OF~REDWOOD,~Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheape-' 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley,  La  Mesa,  California. 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWITT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  California.  Estab 
lished  50  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents. 


Post-war  trading  In  wheat  has  been 
resumed  in  Canada,  but  trading  in 
wheat  futures  was  ordered  discontin- 
ued. The  net  advance  from  the  gov- 
ernment's fixed  war  price  has  been  21 
cents. 


Practically  all  wool  in  Mendocino, 
Sonoma  and  Sacramento  counties  has 
been  sold.  This  year's  clip  brought 
around  60  1-2  cents,  and  eight 
months'  clip,  55  cents. 


HELP  WANTED — Experienced  man  and 
wife  for  ranch  work — man  for  chores  and 
garden,  wife  to  cook  for  6  or  8.  Wages.  $90 
and  found.  Address  Coastways  Ranch,  Pesca- 
dero.   

NEW  FOUR-WHEEL  TRACTOR,  forty  hp 
Pope  engine,  Timken  bearings,  best  steel  cast- 
ings throughout.  Bosch  magneto.  $1200.  C 
A.  Romadka.  Columbia  Hotel,  S.  F. 

ELEPHANT  GRASS ~(Napier  Fodder).  Or 
ders  being  listed  now  for  canes  for  fall  plant 
ing.    Write  H.  L.  Wagner,  Descanso,  CaL 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BEES~WANTED— fn  patent  hives  or  Boxes" 
also  equipment.  Address  E.  C.  Rothchild. 
Rutherford.  Calif. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — My  Equity  of  $3700  la  40 
acres  alfalfa  land.  5  miles  from  Maoteca. 
Address  Wm.  Robertson,  869  Fulton  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soli  producing  the  maximum  ? 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  ns  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60- A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VIS ALIA 
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Cletrac 

TANK'  TYPE  TRACTOR 


ROLL1N  H.  WHITE,  the  well-known  automotive 
.  engineer,  designed  the  Cletrac  Tank-Type 
Tractor  to  do  most  of  the  work  formerly  done  by 
horses  and  mules — to  do  it  better,  quicker,  cheaper — 
and  to  do  it  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

A  million  American  farmers  can  profitably  use  such 
a  tractor. 

It  does  far  more  than  merely  plow.  That  is  only 
the  beginning  of  Us  usefulness.  It  goes  right  through 
with  the  entire  preparation  of  the  seed  bed — from 
plowing  to  seeding.  And  in  addition  it  reaps,  binds, 
threshes,  hauls,  cuts  ensilage,  fills  silos,  saws  wood, 
digs  potatoes  and  does  many  of  the  numerous  other 
chores  always  necessary  about  the  farm. 

The  Cletrac  stands  on  two  long  "feet"  each  50 
inches  long  by  6  inches  wide.  And  because  of  this 
immense  "foot"  surface  it  is  kept  on  top  of  the  soil  by 
the  same  principle  that  enables  a  man  to  walk  on 
snow  shoes.  This  distinctive  construction  enables  the 
Cletrac  to  work  efficiently  on  wet  or  sandy  soil.  It 
permits  it  to  go  over  the  seed  bed  without  sinking  in 
— and  without  leaving  two  tracks  of  packed  down 
soil  behind  it  »The  same  principle  that  made  the 
"tanks"  so  successful  in  the  mud  of  Flanders  gives  the 
Cletrac  the  ability  to  work  practically  anywhere. 

The  Cletrac  is  only  96  inches  long,  52  inches  high 
and  50  inches  wide — enabling  it  to  work  up  close  to 
trees  and  fences  and  making  it  ideal  for  orchard  use. 

But  in  spite  of  its  small  size  and  compact  construc- 
tion the  Cletrac  is  extremely  powerful  and  will  do  the 


(Formerly  known  a*  the  '  'Cleveland"  Tractor) 

work  of  six  horses  or  mules — and  has  a  speed  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  greater  than  the  average 
tractor.  And  it  will  work  on  side  hills  and  grades 
where  most  tractors  fail. 

The  Cletrac  operates  on  gasoline,  distillate 
or  kerosene,  but  is  specially  designed  to  use 
kerosene  or  distillate. 

Service  is  a  vital  thing  to  consider  in  the  purchase 
of  a  tractor.  If  small  replacements  or  repairs  are 
needed  you  usually  need  them  in  a  hurry — and  you'll 
find  every  Cletrac  dealer  well  equipped  to  give  you 
prompt,  efficient  service.  Back  of  the  dealer  stands 
The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company — big,  substantial, 
and  permanent — assuring  you  that  your  interests  will 
always  be  taken  care  of  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
country  you  are  located. 

In  spite  of  steadily  increasing  production  facilities 
we  are  having  difficulty  in  keeping  pace  with  orders. 
Early  ordering  is  therefore  important.  Such  tremen- 
dous possibilities  are  open  to  Cletrac  owners  for  making 
greater  profits  because  of  larger  and  belter  crops — 
because  of  the  ability  to  Work  the  soil  at  any  time 
desired,  in  spite  of  horse-killing  heat — because  of  the 
year  round  utility  of  the  Cletrac,  that  you  are  losing 

money  every  day  you  are  without  a  Cletrac. 
t 

We  have  an  interesting  and  instructive 
thirty-two  page  book  entitled  "Selecting 
Your  Tractor"  that  will  be  sent  free 
upon  request.  It  goes  into  your  problems 
— and  solves  them.    Send  for  it  today. 


^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19079  Euclid  Ave.  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  largest  producers  of  Tank-  Type  Tractors  in  the  world 

More  Kinds  of  Work 
.More  Davs  in  the  Year 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VUGUST  16, 1919 


LOS  ANGELES 


Everything— Mutton  Broth  to  Cigarettes. 


Yolo  County  soil  and  climate  allied  with  Greek  enterprise  and  thrift  result  in  a  variety  of  products. 


(Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  H.  Schrader.) 


HE  BIG  PORK  packers 
who  utilize  all  of  the  hog 
except  the  squeal  haven't 
anything  on  Chiflakos 
Brothers  of  Esparto, 
large  sheep  raisers,  cheese  manu- 
facturers and  growers  of  Turkish 
tobacco.  They  embarked  when  they 
first  came  to  Yolo  county  in  the  sheep 
business,  and  while  they  were  success- 
ful they  were  not  long  satisfied  with 
simply  turning  off  mutton  and  wool. 
Some  years  ago  they  started  milking 
the  ewes,  and  manufacturing  the  milk 
into  cheese.  They  started  on  a  very 
small  scale,  but  gradually  increased 
their  output,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  They  now  have  a  market  as 
far  East  as  Chicago  for  their  delicious 
table  cheese,  which  they  call  Feta. 
This  season  they  have  produced  75,000 
pounds.  The  methods  followed  by  the 
Chiflakos  Bros,  in  handling  their 
sheep  are  about  as  follows: 

The  ewes  are  bred  for  early  lamb- 
ing to  start  in  November.  All  lamb- 
ing is  done  under  sheds,  the  ewes  be- 
ing fed  on  hay.  After  lambs  are  forty 
days  old  they  have  green  feed  and  are 
marketed  about  March  1st,  at  which 
time  milking  of  the  ewes  is  begun, 
and  extends  from  March  to  about  the 
middle  of  June,  by  which  time  most 
of  the  ewes  dry  up.  In  the  height  of 
the  season  over  3000  ewes  were 
milked.  For  milking  the  ewes  pass 
through  chutes,  which  lead  from  small 
pens,  which  hold  100  head.  They 
soon  get  accustomed  to  it  and  take 
their  turn  like  trained  soldiers.  Still 
the  milking  of  so  many  thousand 
sheep  is  some  job.  Fourteen  milkers 
and  twelve  helpers  were  required.  A 
good  chance  for  milking  machines. 

Getting  the  most  out  of  the  valuable 
sheep  manure  was  their  next  problem. 
Selling  it  to  neighboring  orchardists 
for  a  few  dollars  per  ton  was  not  at 
all  satisfactory.  Included  in  their 
Esparto  ranch  was  a  level  tract  of 
several  hundred  acres  of  light,  loose 
loam  soil,  very  similar  to  that  on 
which  in  their  native  land  is  grown 
the  famous  Turkish  tobacco,  which  is 
blended  with  the  ordinary  tobacco  to 
make  cigarettes.  The  fact  that  the 
climate  also  is  similar,  decided  them 
to  give  the  tobacco  a  trial.  Seed  was 
imported  from  Greece  at  a  cost  of 
$7.50  a  pound.  It  was  planted  in  hot 
beds  in  the  month  of  December  and 
the  plants  set  out  in  April.  Thirty- 
two  acres  were  planted.  Rows  were 
made  18  inches  apart  with  plants  16 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  All  culti- 
vation was  done  by  hand,  and  the 
plants  irrigated  three  times.  The 
sheep  manure  was  applied  by  dump- 
ing it  in  liberal  quantities  into  the 
irrigating  water,  which  spread  it  all 


Gathering  Tobacco  Leaves 


Stringing  the  Leaves. 


Drying   the  Tobacco. 


over  the  land.  Growth  was  very 
rapid,  and  the  plants  reached  matur- 
ity in  the  early  fall,  as  shown  in  the 
top  photo,  attaining  a  height  of  from 
5  to  7  feet. 

Mr.  Chiflakos  thinks  more  irriga- 
tion would  probably  have  resulted  in 
larger  plants,  but  might  have  made 
inferior  qiiality.  It  is  the  quality  and 
flavor  of  the  leaf  that  brings  the  high 
prices.  All  damaged  or  inferior 
leaves  were  sorted  out  and  fed  to  the 
sheep.  In  order  that  the  leaves  might 
be  picked  at  just  the  proper  stage  it 
was  necessary  to  go  over  the  plants 
four  or  five  times. 

After  picking,  the  leaves  are  strung 
on  long  sticks,  as  shown  in  the  sec- 
ond photo,  and  hung  out  to  dry  in 
the  air,  as  shown  in  number  three. 
After  the  various  processes  of  drying 
and  curing,  they  are  made  into  bales 
and  shipped  across  the  continent  to 
New  York.  Bye  and  bye  some  of  them 
will  come  back  again  in  the  form  of 
Turkish  cigarettes- 

The  thirty-two  acres  produced  last 
year  over  27,000  pounds,  or  850  per 
acre,  and  it  sold  for  $1  per  pound 
f.  o.  b.  Esparto.  The  total  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  crop  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Chiflakos  at  $225  per  acre,  leaving  a 
very  handsome  profit. 

Encouraged  by  their  success  Chif- 
lakos Bros,  have  this  year  planted 
over  200  acres,  while  their  neighbors, 
wishing  to  emulate  their  success,  have 
450  acres  more.  A  minimum  price  ot 
$1.25  per  pound  has  been  promised 
for  this  year's  crop.  This  means,  if 
the  yield  is  equal  to  last  year's,  a  total 
value  of  considerably  over  a  half-mil- 
lion dollars.  Not  bad  for  a  local  in- 
dustry in  its  second  year. 

Successfully  launching  two  brand 
new  agricultural  industries  within  a 
few  years  is  a  pretty  good  record  for 
these  enterprising  adopted  Califor- 
nians,  but  they  are  not  through  yet- 
We  quote  from  a  letter  which  we  re- 
cently received  from  them: 

"We  are  now  preparing  to  put  a 
new  food  on  the  market  which  will  be 
of  exceptionally  fine  taste  and  quality. 
It  will  be  made  of  sheep's  milk,  of 
course.  We  experimented  with  it  last 
year  with  satisfactory  results.  We  are 
figuring  on  inviting  all  our  friends  in 
the  near  future  to  a  dinner  which  will 
consist  entirely  of  products  of  our 
ranch,  even  to  cigarettes  made  from 
tobacco  raised  on  our  place  last  year. 
We  will  extend  an  invitation  to  you 
to  attend,  and  hope  you  will  be  pres- 
ent." 

Everything  from  the  soup  to  the 
after-dinner  smokes  from  one  ranch. 
We  certainly  will  try  to  attend  that 
dinner.  Sorry  we  can't  extend  the  in- 
vitation to  all  our  readers. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A  GREAT  FIGHT  OH. 

*¥*  HERE  is  a  fight  on  this  week  over  the  high 
*  cost  of  living  which  has  knocked  the  breath 
out  of  the  contention  over  our  national  endeavor 
to  fit  ourselves  to  a  ready-made  world-peace 
handed  down  from  Versailles.  Of  course,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  or  not  a  suit  fits  a  man  or  a 
nation,  if  there  is  a  question  whether  he  or  it  can 
set  enough  to  put  in  the  exact  center  of  the  suit 
to  expand  it  properly.  We  are  therefore  not  sur- 
prised that  President  Wilson  has  decided  that  he 
will  not  ride  the  war-fleet  through  the  Golden 
Gate,  nor  will  he  exhort  the  people  on  the  league 
of  nations  until  Congress  does  something  to  keep 
the  people  from  quarreling  over  grub.  And  so  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  called  back 
from  its  midsummer  excursion  after  political 
suckers — which  it  seemed  free  to  make  while  the 
Senate  was  giving  all  its  time  to  politics  over  the 
league  of  nations.  It  is,  of  course,  rather  sad  that 
Congress  has  to  be  kept  all  through  the  dog-days 
gnawing  over  economic  bones,  while  it  could  so 
well  be  wallowing  in  the  nice,  cool,  clean  mudhole 
of  partisan  oratory — but  there  seems  no  help  for  it. 
Some  one  seems  to  have  discovered  that  some  more 
fruits  and  flowers  are  needed  to  ornament  the  tables 
for  the  next  campaign  for  national  offices,  and  the 
current  administration,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
aspirants  for  succession  to  it  on  the  other,  have 
gone  out  after  decorative  munitions.  Both  will 
bring  back  plenty  and  thus  demonstrate  once  more 
the  resources  of  this  great  country  for  self-gov- 
ernment It  is,  in  fact,  just  this  sort  of  thing 
which  makes  this  country  safe  for  democracy.  We 
quite  admired  the  insight  of  President  Wilson  when 
he  said  the  other  day,  in  answer  to  an  alarmist  who 
claimed  that  we  are  sitting  on  a  volcano,  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  an  eruption  because  the  American 
people  knew  how  hot  it  could  get  without  boiling 
over  and  spoiling  its  clothes.  Of  course,  the  Pres- 
ident did  not  use  those  irreverent  words,  but,  as  we 
remember,  such  was  the  sense  of  it.  And  this  we 
take  it,  will  be  the  beneficent  outcome  of  the  mid- 
summer madness  which  is  now  on  us.  Some  very 
serious  people  protest  that  all  this  contention  is  a 
great  waste  of  time  and  energy,  and  that  we  should 
be  giving  attention  to  less  frivolous  and  more  con- 
structive affairs — but  you  cannot  expect  to  get  all 
the  people  to  be  thus  coldly  calculating.  Most  of 
us  need  to  get  warm  through  denunciation  to  be- 
come effective  in  annunciation — therefore,  we  say, 
let  the  people  go  to  it  in  the  good  old  American 
way.  It  is  the  way  to  develop  our  constitutional 
patriotism.  We  had  some  building  to  do  once  with 
a  plumber  who  could  not  wipe  a  joint  without  curs- 
ing his  helper  clean  through  the  studding  of  a  bath- 
room. It  seemed  a  fierce  waste  of  time  and  en- 
ergy, and  yet  he  was  so  good  a  plumber  that,  with 
such  a  stimulus,  we  believe  he  could  have  soldered 
a  stick  of  macaroni  to  a  rubber  hose,  if  the  speci- 
fications had  called  for  it.  That  is  the  game  we  are 
now  playing  in  national  affairs.  Don't  worry  about 
loss  of  time  and  energy.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
national  welfare  we  are  conserving  both  as  fast  as 
we  ran. 


WHO  IS  PROFITEERING? 

It  is  essential  to  know  that,  and  so  the  United 
States  Attorney-General  is  sending  his  representa- 
tives into  all  the  states  to  push  State  and  national 
laws  against  profiteering  to  their  most  perfect 
work.  These  government  agents  are  now  arresting 
all  sorts  of  people  from  trustful  packers  to  cashful 
corner  grocerymen.  It  is  a  good  thing;  we  hope 
they  can  catch  many  with  the  goods  on  them  fit  for 
conviction.  Their  punishment  will  be  wholesome 
correction  for  their  transgression  and  the  publicity 
of  it  will  scare  others  toward  fair-dealing.  In  all 
the  dispatches  we  have  read  during  the  last  few 
days  we  have  seen  only  one  mention  of  farmers 
caught  at  profiteering,  and  that  was  a  bunch  of 
Hoosier  farmers  who  were  squiggling  on  short- 
weights  of  produce  they  were  peddling  in  the  city 
streets!  It  seemed  strange  to  balance  off  this 
rural  sport  (though  thoroughly  reprehensible,  of 
course)  against  the  crimes  of  multi-millionaire 
metropolitan  food-hoarders  and  outrageous  price- 
fixers,  but  when  the  net  is  drawn  all  is  fish  which 
comes  with  it  and  bull-pouts  and  sharks  must 
bleach  upon  the  beach  together.  This  nation-wide 
hunt  for  profiteers  is  only  beginning  as  we  write 
on  Monday,  and  possibly  this  week  may  disclose 
some  significant  captures.  This  arraignment  and 
the  information  connected  therewith  may  largely 
settle  the  question.  In  his  address  to  Congress  on 
August  8,  President  Wilson  said: 

The  purchaser  can  often  take  care  of  himself  if 
he  knows  the  facts  and  influences  he  is  dealing 
with,  and  purchasers  are  not  disinclined  to  do  any- 
thing, either  singly  or  collectively,  that  may  be 
necessary  for  their  self-protection. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  can  do  a  great  deal 
toward  supplying  the  public,  systematically  and  at 
short  intervals,  with  information  regarding  the 
actual  supply  of  particular  commodities  that  is  in 
existence  and  available,  with  regard  to  supplies 
which  are  in  existence  but  not  available  because  of 
hoarding,  and  with  regard  to  the  methods  of  price- 
fixing  which  are  being  used  by  dealers  in  certain 
foodstuffs  and  other  necessaries. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  retailers  are  in 
part — sometimes  in  large  part — responsible  for  ex- 
orbitant prices,  and  it  is  quite  practicable  for  the 
government,  through  the  agencies  I  have  mentioned, 
to  supply  the  public  with  full  information  as  to  the 
prices  at  which  retailers  buy  and  as  to  the  costs 
of  transportation  they  pay  in  order  that  it  may  be 
known  just  what  margin  of  profit  they  are  demand- 
ing. Public  opinion  and  concerted  action  on  the 
part  of  purchasers  can  probably  do  the  rest 

It  is  to  secure  concrete  data  upon  which  public 
prosecution  of  profiteers  can  proceed  and  informa- 
tion which  will  help  the  public  to  protect  itself, 
that  the  fight  against  the  high  cost  of  living  is  be- 
ginning in  Washington  this  week.  Incidentally,  of 
course,  the  whole  question  of  whether  the  govern- 
ment shall  govern  less,  or  whether  it  shall  govern 
more,  even  to  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
everything,  is  involved  and,  of  course,  all  parties 
are  striving  to  make  their  ideas  and  actions  as  use- 
ful politically  as  they  can. 

THE  WHEAT  MUDDLE. 

One  of  the  most  baffling  affairs  at  the  moment  ia 
the  fixation  of  the  price  of  wheat.  City  reformers 
point  to  it  as  the  cause  of  all  food-price  troubles, 
I  because  "other  foods  have  to  keep  up  to  it."  Rural 
reformers  are  protesting  against  price-fixing  as 
unfair  in  itself  and  causative  of  other  losses  to 
them.  It  is,  of  course,  arbitrary  and  unreasonable, 
and  therefore  might  be  reasonably  charged  with  all 
sorts  of  ill-effects.  Some  protest  against  it  for  its 
inherent  influence;  others  charge  most  serious 
offenses  in  its  administration  in  the  way  of  more 
advantage  to  urban  handlers  than  to  rural  pro- 
ducers. Mr.  Hodges  has  in  several  past  issues 
stated  the  California  aspects  of  its  operation,  and 
the  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  Association  an- 
nounced in  our  last  issue  that  it  would  go  after 
both  the  fact  and  the  administration  of  it,  with 
hammer  and  tongs,  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Stockton 
next  month,  if  the  growers  desire  it- 

In  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  eastward  there  has 
been  strong  and  continuous  agricultural  opposition 
to  the  fixed  price  for  wheat  On  August  8  there 
was  a  hearing  before  the  agricultural  committee  of 
the  Senate  at  which  several  Republican  senators 
hit  the  wheat  price  as  they  might  perhaps  be  ex- 
pected politically  to  do.    In  addition  to  such  pos- 


sibly actuated  utterances,  however,  there  was  a 
declaration  from  T.  C.  Atkeson,  Washington  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Grange,  to  these  effects: 

The  ?2.26  guarantee  was  intended  by  Congress  to 
be  the  minimum  price  with  a  higher  price  possible 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  Instead,  the 
United  States  Grain  Corporation  had  made  the  min- 
imum guarantee  the  maximum  price  for  the  farmer. 

The  farmer  will  receive  an  average  of  only  $1.50 
per  bushel  for  wheat  this  year.  Had  the  Govern- 
ment not  fixed  the  price  farmers  would  receive 
much  more  than  the  guarantee  because  of  the 
prospective  wheat  shortage  and  world  demand.  The 
Grain  Corporation  had  made  large  profits  from 
wheat  sales  that  the  farmer  should  have  received. 

Other  representatives  of  farmers'  organization* 
told  the  senate  committee  that  the  guarantee  ia 
not  an  aid,  but  a  detriment  to  the  farmer,  and 
argued  for  its  repeal,  but  the  committee  deferred 
action- 

AN  ANGLO-AMERICAN  QUESTION. 

We  hold  that  fighting  among  ourselves  is  a  nor- 
mal American  indulgence,  and  it  makes  us  healthy 
sociologically  and  otherwise,  but  other  nations  do 
not  always  seem  to  like  our  way.  It  seems  that 
an  association  of  four  hundred  film  exhibitors  in 
Great  Britain  has  decided  unanimously  to  fight  the 
project  of  a  wealthy  American  film-producing  cor- 
poration which  intends  to  install  picture-house* 
in  Great  Britain.  This  fact  is  not  important,  for  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  one  bunch  of  show  men  will 
fight  another,  but  it  seems  that  a  great  interna- 
tional moral  question  is  involved.  The  British 
allege  that  there  is  much  danger  of  the  tight  little 
island  being  shot  up  unless  American  gun-work  is 
banished  from  the  screens.  It  is  alleged  that  a 
great  number  of  boys  and  youths  have  been  brought 
before  the  magistrates  for  re-enacting  in  real  life 
the  modes  of  assaults  and  burglary  which  they 
claimed  to  have  seen  "at  the  movies."  They  pro- 
pose as  a  relief  from  American  pernicious  sugges- 
tions that  truly  British  films  should  prevail  and 
that  fisticuffs  and  the  "manly  art"  be  substitute* 
for  the  shooting  way  of  deciding  differences,  Amer- 
ican fashion.  We  have  to  admit  that  there  may  be 
a  good  deal  in  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  instilling 
nobility  of  action  and  the  value  of  life-savin^f 
throughout  the  community,  but  reformers  should 
remember,  of  course,  that  it  musses  up  the  actors 
dreadfully  to  put  a  realistic  piece  of  fist-fighting 
on  the  screen.  It  is  possible  that  American  kids 
are  Immune  to  the  shooting  fever  and  possible  also 
that  it  might  be  troublesome  to  fathers  and  school 
teachers  if  they  should  be  shown  too  much  about 
fist-fighting!  Probably  each  nation  should  choose 
its  own  recreations  and  not  try  to  make  a  league>' 
covenant  about  it. 

SALT  FIT  TO  BE  CAST  OUT! 

It  is  about  the  right  time  of  the  year  to  get  soma 
visionary  meteorology  from  Oregon,  and  we  judge 
from  the  comments  of  a  contemporary,  who  has  a 
keen  appetite  for  that  sort  of  thing,  that  it 
arriving.  The  report  is  that  a  local  scientist  has 
submitted  to  the  Governor  of  Oregon  a  propositi©* 
to  "induce  rains  to  fall  and  extinguish  forest  firfl 
by  sprinkling  salt  through  the  atmosphere  fro* 
airplanes.  The  theory  of  the  proposer  is  that  tht 
salt,  because  of  its  well-known  attraction  for  damp- 
ness, will  condense  to  rain  the  moisture  in  the  air." 
It  appears  to  us  that  no  matter  how  theoretically 
reasonable  the  proposition  may  be,  and  our  con- 
temporary is  disposed  to  consider  it  very  much  so, 
there  are  two  facts  which  stands  more  or  less  ia 
the  way  of  it.  First,  at  the  time  of  the  year  when 
it  is  proposed  to  apply  the  salt,  there  is  too  little 
moisture  in  the  air,  even  in  Oregon,  to  cause  a  rain 
—granting  that  the  salt  could  grab  all  of  it.  Sea- 
ond,  if  there  were  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  air,  and 
you  could  shoot  salt  enough  to  condense  the  mois- 
ture, the  salt  would  come  down  with  the  rain  and 
kill  every  green  thing  on  the  face  of  the  earth- 
including  the  originator  of  the  theory,  unless  he  is 
a  mackerel.  Common  salt  is  one  of  the  most  active 
killers  of  land  plants  we  now  of.  It  is  even  worse 
than  alkali,  and  what  we  call  "alkali"  is  moat 
deadly  because  of  the  common  salt  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  other  sodium  compounds.  The 
beneficent  thing  about  rain  water  is  that  though 
most  of  it  comes  from  the  ocean,  the  sun  is  not 
able  to  pull  out  the  salt  with  the  water,  and  beyond 
that  lies  the  other  fact  that  the  ocean  is  saK  be* 
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cause  the  sun  is  not  able  to  pull  out  even  the  infini- 
tesimal quantity  which  runs  in  with  so-called  "fresh 
water,"  and  therefore  it  has  accumulated  there 
ever  since  the  fiat  went  forth  that  the  waters  be 
"gathered  into  one  place."  Now,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  gather  the  waters  out  of  the  atmosphere 
with  a  bait  of  common  salt,  it  would  put  the  land 
back  again  where  it  was  before  the  rains  had 
washed  out  salt  enough  to  enable  Adam  to  start 
his  garden.  Even  though  the  Oregon  idea  be  rea- 
sonable, or  even  its  reduction  to  practice  feasible, 
we  do  not  care  for  it. 

QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Mast  Give  Full  Name  and  Addreaa. 


Growing  Cross-Bonds  in  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  One  of  our  local  papers  contains 
an  account  of  a  way  a  Hollander  workman  is  obvi- 
ating the  use  of  props  or  cross-wiring  on  the 
Shaner  orchard  in  this  vicinity.  The  method  con- 
sists in  twisting  together  shoots  growing  on  limbs 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  tree,  or  from  a  central  limb, 
so  that  any  two  limbs  can  be  tied  together,  or  every 
limb  be  secured  to  another  to  make  a  practicably 
unbreakable  tree.  More  than  this,  on  some  of  Mr. 
Shaner's  trees  a  large  part  of  the  crop  was  on  the 
short,  twisted  branches,  and  they  were  the  ones 
best  fitted  to  carry  the  load.  The  twisting  binds 
the  bark  and  causes  the  fruit  to  develop  there  in- 
stead of  the  ends  of  the  branches.  On  all  the  twisted 
branches  the  fruit  was  remarkable  both  for  quan- 
tity and  size-  What  do  you  think  of  the  proposi- 
tion?— Reader,  San  Jose. 

The  way  of  supporting  branches  by  inter-weav- 
ing of  laterals,  which  you  describe,  is  an  old  Euro- 
pean practice  and  has  been  commended  by  horti- 
cultural writers  in  this  country  for  half  a  century 
and  more.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  and  reasonable, 
and  has  been  practiced  by  a  good  many  people  hav- 
ing a  few  trees — a  few  samples  having  been  vis- 
ible here  and  there  in  California  ever  since  Amer- 
icans began  to  grow  fruit.  It  is,  however,  appalling 
to  think  of  the  amount  of  labor  and  personal  at- 
tention which  would  be  required  to  fix  up  trees 
that  way  by  the  acre  and  that  is  probably  the  reason 
why  a  rational  thing  which  so  many  fruit  growers 
know  about  has  never  entered  into  prevailing  prac- 
tice. 

Covering  for  Bark  Beetles. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  most  permanent  prep- 
aration and  the  most  effective  for  painting  my 
four-year-old  prune  trees?    The  trouble  seems  to 
be  bark  beetles.    The  bark  peels  off  and  has  a 
brown,  dusty  substance  behind  the  bark.  Should 
all  loose  bark  be  cut  off  before  preparation  is  ap- 
plied, and  could  white  lead  be  used  with  crude  car- 
bolic acid,  or  would  this  be  too  expensive?  Lime, 
blue-stone  preparation  is  washed  off  very  soon  by 
rains. — N.  A.  R.,  Banning. 
If  the  bark  is  loose  and  underlaid  by  the  litter 
f  the  insect,  the  word  underneath  is  also  dead, 
nd  we  know  of  no  harm  that  can  be  done  by  cov- 
lg  such  dead  parts  with  white  paint.  Insecti- 
ide  quality  could  be  had  by  incorporation  of  car- 
olic  acid — which  could  be  most  easily  done  by 
slating  the  oil  with  which  the  paint  is  thinned, 
e  should  prefer,  however,  to  use  a  carbolated  wash 
1  over  the  old  bark  of  the  tree  as  well  as  the  dead 
-Being  a  pint  of  crude  carbolic  acid  to  ten 
Ions  of  whitewash — for  this  would  be  preven- 
ive  of  invasion  of  bark  not  yet  occupied  by  the 
st   To  be  strong  and  effective,  fresh  application 
»uld  be  made  two  or  three  times  a  year — for  in- 
lce,  now,  next  October  and  next  spring.  One 
ust  not  hope  for  permanent  protection  against 
ests;  he  must  keep  everlastingly  at  them. 

Second-Growth  Millet? 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  some  seed-shoots  of  millet, 
e  seed  was  put  in  with  a  grain  drill  about  six 
eeks  ago.    The  ground  was  well  watered  when 
seeded  and  all  of  the  seed  came  up  finely,  but  as 
got  dry  on  the  surface  it  started  to  fall  over 


Increase  Your  Income. 

Are  yon  looking  for  a  better  position?  If  so,  be 
sure  to  investigate  the  work  in  our  circulation  depart- 
ment. If  you  like  to  travel  and  interview  people  you 
will  enjoy  it,  and  the  remuneration  will  satisfy  you 
folly. 

Lack  of  experience  no  barrier;  we  give  you  proper 
training  and  bang-up  support.  No  investment  neces- 
sary, but  you  must  have  an  automobile. 

Write  ns  about  your  Qualifications  and  experience, 
and  let  us  tell  yon  about  this  opportunity  for  ambi- 
tions, energetic  men.    It  will  Interest  yon. 


and  dry  up.  We  put  water  on  at  once  and  now  it 
is  sending  out  roots  from  the  stump  again.  Was 
this  caused  by  something  in  the  soil  or  is  that  the 
way  that  millet  grows? — J.  R.,  Chowchilla. 

There  are  seeding  shoots  coming  apparently 
from  the  root  crown  of  the  old  plant — though  our 
correspondent  sent  us  only  the  shoots  and  not  also 
the  part  of  the  old  plant  whence  they  are  grow- 
ing, which  we  would  have  liked  to  see.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  first  growth  suffered  from 
surface  drying  and  was  blown  over  as  the  straw 
was  too  brittle  to  stand  up.  The  root,  however, 
retained  moisture  enough  to  keep  alive  and  the 
new  water  started  growth  in  the  root,  which  had 
to  make  new  shoots  because  the  natural  top  could 
no  longer  take  sap.  It  seems  to  us  just  like  the 
second  growth  from  hay  stubble,  when  cut  the 
root  is  active  and  plenty  of  moisture  to  go  on  with. 

Who  Has  Non-Fruiting  Mulberry? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Mulberry  tree  some  30 
years  old,  with  a  2%-foot  trunk.  The  shade  from 
August  15  on  is  grand,  but  the  berries  for  2  to  3 
months  previous  are  a  nuisance  beyond  descrip- 
tion. What  variety  of  shade  tree  may  be  success- 
fully grafted  to  this  top,  which  will  give  a  clean 
tree  and  nice  shade? — W.  M.  S.,  Biggs. 

We  know  of  nothing  you  can  graft  upon  a  mul- 
berry but  another  mulberry.  It  is  a  fact  that  some 
varieties  are  very  scant  bearers,  but  we  cannot 
advise  you  which.  So  much  effort  has  been  put 
forth  to  get  varieties  prolific  of  fruit  that  the  oppo- 
site habit  has  been  obscured.  Some  of  our  readers 
may  have  such  trees  and  can  perhaps  offer  scions 
which  you  can  use.  Unless  such  are  available  our 
advice  is  to  keep  such  fine  trees  as  they  are  to  feed 
the  birds.  If  it  is  convenient  you  can  keep  your 
walks  clean  by  having  a  few  fowls  and  giving  them 
a  short  run  every  day  during  the  fruiting  season 
to  clean  up  the  berries  of  which  they  are  very  fond. 

Old  or  New  Wood  on  Roses. 

.To  the  Editor:  How  about  new  rose  shoots  from 
below.  Should  they  be  cut  out  if  there  are  enough 
stems  already?  Or  shall  I  cut  out  old  branches  and 
let  the  new  shoots  grow  up  from  the  roots?  A 
well-formed  bush  sends  up  several  new  shoots, 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  better  than 
old  canes  or  not. — R.  E.,  Butte  City. 

If  the  bushes  are  just  being  formed  and  the  wood 
rather  new  and  of  good  strength,  remove  the 
suckers  as  soon  as  you  see  them  coming.  If  the 
old  wood  has  seen  considerable  service  and  rather 
too  weak  to  send  out  vigorous  shoots  on  cutting 
back — select  the  strongest  and  best-placed  suckers 
and  make  a  new  bush  out  of  them.  This  is  only 
good  advice  for  bushes  on  their  own  roots — that  is, 
grown  from  cuttings.  If  they  are  budded  roses  be 
sure,  of  course,  to  extirpate  all  shoots  that  start 
from  the  root  and  train  the  shoots  which  you  are 
sure  come  from  above  the  bud-point- 


Walnuts  Failing. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  three  French  walnut  trees 
about  ten  years  of  age  bearing.  This  summer  the 
top  limbs  are  dying,  bark  falling  off,  leaves  drying 
up  and  falling,  nuts  falling  off.  What  is  the 
trouble?  Is  it  blight?  And  is  there  anything  I  can 
do  for  them? — Subscriber,  Los  Molinos. 

It  is  not  bacterial  blight — that  is  the  common 
blight  of  the  walnut.  The  nuts  on  the  first  to  show 
the  effect  of  that.  The  die-back  usually  indicates 
trouble  below  ground  though  as  you  speak  of 
"bark  falling  off"  there  may  be  some  sunburn  in- 
volved in  it — which  attacks  nuts,  leaves  and  bark 
also.  Ask  some  fruit  grower  whose  wisdom  you 
respect  to  look  at  the  trees  for  you  or  call  in  your 
farm  adviser,  E.  W.  Curtis,  whose  office  is  in  Red 
Bluff. 


California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  August  12,  1919. 


Past 

Stations —  Week 

Eureka   00 

Red  Bluff   00 

Sacramento   .00 

San  Francisco  00 

San  Jose  00 

Fresno   00 

San  JLuis  Obispo  .  .  '.00 

Los  Angeles  00 

San  Diego  00 

Winnemucca   1  .  .00 

Reno   00 

Tonopah   00 


Rainfall  Temperature 
Seasonal  Normal 
To  Date    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 


.02 
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62 

48 

.00 

.00 

94 

54 

.00 

.00 

90 

52 

.01 

.01 

69 

51 

.00 

.01 

78 

44 

.00 

.00 

94 

06 

.00 

.03 

90 

50 

.00 

.00 

88 

58 

.00 

.00 

76 

62 

.00 

.23 

92 

46 

.00 

.21 

92 

46 

.34 

.40 
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EIGHTH  EDITION 


"California  Fruits 


and 


How  to  Grow  Them" 


By  E.  J.  Wickson,  A.  M. 


Every  fruit-grower,  as  well  as 
those  intending  to  plant,  will  be 
interested  in  this  new  edition  of 
the  standard  book  in  Horticul- 
ture. Prof.  Wickson  has  been 
busy  for  several  months  in  revis- 
ing the  eighth  edition  that  is  now 
in  press  and  which  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  by  October  1st. 


The  book  will  be  cloth  bound,  hand- 
somely printed  and  illustrated,  on  good 
paper.  Will  contain  over  500  pages 
besides  illustrations.  The  price  will 
remain  the  same  as  previous  editions — 
$3  per  copy  postpaid. 


ADVANCE  ORDERS  SOLICITED. 
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How  Much  Does  Your  Tractor  Deliver? 


U\rVHAT  IS  THE  RATED  HORSE- 
» ™  power  of  your  tractor,"  asks 
the  interested  farmer  when  a  sales- 
man puts  his  foot  on  the  old  horse- 
plow. 

"How  many  plows  will  it  pull?"  asks 
another  farmer. 

"How  many  inches  of  plows  will  it 
pull  this  deep?"  asks  another- 

"How  many  pounds  will  it  pull  on 
the  drawbar?"  asks  another. 

"How  many  pounds  will  your  trac- 
tor pull  on  the  drawbar  at  plowing 
speed,  and  what  do  you  call  plowing 
speed?"  asks  the  man  who  really 
knows  what  he  wants  to  know. 

How  Much  Does  a  Horse  Deliver? 

Every  farmer  knows  about  how 
much  work  his  horses  can  do 
when  the  weather  is  right,  and 
generally  he  can  tell  whether  the 
work  is  taking  flesh  off  from 
them  if  he  watches  closely  for  a 
long  enough  time.  But  if  he  asks 
a  tractor  salesman,  how  the  trac- 
tor will  compare  with  his  horses, 
the  salesman,  or  the  head  engi- 
neer of  his  establishment,  could 
not  tell  with  precision  and  should 
only  guess  at  it.  The  horses' 
days'  work  varies  with  the 
weather,  with  the  weight  of  the 
horse,  his  health  and  condition, 
on  the  temperament  of  the  driver, 
and  on  the  rush  of  the  work.  It 
is  no  fair  standaTd  of  comparison 
because  so  much  variation  exists 
in  the  standard. 

Mechanical  Power  Is  Definite. 

But  the  mechanical  horsepower 
is  a  fixed  amount  of  power  which 
a  Chinese  engineer  would  figure  the 
same  as  an  American.  It  depends 
on  two  factors,  the  pounds  pull  and 
the  speed  with  which  the  pounds  are 
pulled.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  lifting 
33,000  pounds  a  foot  in  a  minute. 
When  applied  to  tractors,  endwise  pull 
is  figured  as  equivalent  to  "lift." 

When  you  know  how  many  pounds 
a  tractor  pulls  at  a  given  speed  you 
can  quickly  figure  how  much  mechan- 
ical horsepower  it  is  exerting.  If  you 
should  tell  a  man  in  Australia  ten 
years  hence,  he  would  know  exactly 
how  much  the  tractor  had  pulled  and 
could  reproduce  the  same  power  in 
another  machine.  This  makes  an  ex- 
act basis  for  comparing  the  power  of 
tractors  when  the  tractor  men  will 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


give  you  certified  figures. 
Pounds  Pull  of  Tractors  Is  Known- 
Such  figures  have  been  determined 
by  actual  test  on  most  tractors  under 
observation  and  supervision  of  State 
Experiment  Stations  or  officials  of 
the  American  Society  of  Agricultural 
Engineers.  Of  course,  such  tests  are 
made  under  favorable  conditions,  the 
machines  being  "on  their  metal,"  and 
the  traction  surface  being  solid. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  notice  the 
speed  at  which  the  tractor  was  mov- 
ing when  it  made  the  test,  for  the 
tests  themselves  have  not  yet  become 


tage  in  the  future,  but  the  plowing 
speed  of  most  tractors  is  designed  to 
be  about  equivalent  to  that  of  horses. 
The  up-to-date  tractor  buyer  will  ask 
what  the  tractor  will  pull  at  the  speed 
he  wants  it  to  run. 

If  a  tractor  plows  faster  than  two 
miles  an  hour,  it  does  more  work  and 
exerts  more  horsepower  on  the  draw- 
bar even  though  the  depth  and  width 
of  plowing  remain  the  same. 

Tractor  Ratings  Not  Comparable. 

The  writer  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  figure  out  the  actual  horsepower 
exerted  on  the  drawbar  at  plowing 


most  invariably  overloads  his  trac- 
tor often  without  knowing  it.  The 
conservative  rating  makes  the  first 
sale  harder  to  make,  because  this 
tractor  is  not  claimed  to  deliver  as 
much  power  as  a  cheaper  one. 

But  the  second  sale  of  such  a  man- 
ufacturer is  always  easier  to  make 
to  an  observing  tractor  user  because 
the  upkeep  expense  is  so  much  less 
on  a  machine  that  does  not  have  to 
be  continually  strained  to  deliver  its 
rated  horsepower. 

Not  Only  Power,  bnt  Traction  Also. 

Another  feature  in  this  connection 
is  of  great  importance.  A  tractor 
may  give  the  desired  pounds  pull 
at  the  desired  speed  in  a  test 
where  it  has  good  traction,  but  if 
its  track  or  lug  equipment  are  not 
suitable  for  the  mud  or  sand  or 
rocks  or  adobe  on  the  farms 
where  it  is  to  be  used,  bona  fide 
power  will  be  wasted.  The  writer 
has  watched  tractors  closely  at 
all  of  the  major  California  demon- 
strations and  has  found  that  prob- 
ably 90  per  cent  of  them  have 
power  enough  to  the  engine  and 
strong  enough  transmissions  so 
they  can  spin  their  wheels  or  slide 
their  tracks  if  hitched  to  an  ex- 
cessive overload  such  as  they  get 
when  the  plows  hit  a  hard  place 
or  the  tractor  hits  a  soft  place — 
ah,  there's  the  rub! 

We  have  lots  of  soft,  places  of 
various  kinds  in  California,  in- , 

It  pays  the  tractor  buyer  to  know  how  many  pounds  a  tractor  can  pull  at  the  drawbar  on  good  traction  eluding  dust  knee-deep  Or  less  On 
at  the  speed  he  prefers  for  plowing.    This  is  a  more  satisfactory  way  of  buying  power  than  to  depend  on    roa(ja  heavily  traveled  with  loads 


manufacturers'    rated   horsepower,   which    varies   in   different    makes   both   above   and   below   what  the 


tractor  will  actually  deliver. 


standardized  in  that  respect,  and  va- 
rious tractors  are  geared  or  gov- 
erned to  plow  at  speeds  varying  from 
1%  to  three  or  more  miles  per  hour. 

Decide  Tour  Own  Plow  Speed. 

"What  is  plowing  speed,"  is  a  nec- 
essary question  to  be  settled  in  one's 
own  mind.  This  will  vary  with  the 
type  of  plow,  the  type  of  soil,  and  the 
condition  you  want  it  left  in.  Fast 
plowing  will  turn  soil  better  with  the 
same  plow  and  will  break  it  up  finer, 
but  this  is  not  sufficient  proof  of  the 
desirability  of  fast  plowing. 

We  are  accustomed  to  a  speed  of 
about  two  miles  per  hour  for  plow- 
ing. Various  .changes  in  implements 
may  change  this  speed  with  advan- 


speed  on  a  score  or  more  of  tractors 
and  we  find  that  the  published  rat- 
ings of  many  of  them  are  based  on  a 
faster  speed  than  is  ordinarily  used 
in  plowing.  This,  of  course,  enables 
a  tractor  of  small  power  to  rate  it- 
self as  of  equal  power  to  a  bigger 
tractor,  which  plows  at  a  slower 
speed. 

Conservative  Ratings  Best- 
On  the  other  hand,  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  tractor  concerns  have  rated 
their  machines  considerably  lower 
than  they  would  be  entitled  on  the 
basis  of  two  miles  per  hour  and  their 
actual  pounds  pull  on  the  drawbar. 

These  are  the  conservative  concerns 
who  accept  the  fact  that  a  farmer  al- 


of  grain  at  harvest  time.  The 
truck  length,  width,  and  corruga-, 
tions  or  the  wheeling  equipment  are 
designed  to  meet  average  good  trac- 
tion and  to  permit  slipping  if  an  ex- 
cessive overload  is  put  on.  This 
protects  the  engine  from  a  great  deal 
of  excessive  strain  which  it  would  get 
if  extra  lug  equipment  or  track  exten- 
sions were  used  on  good  traction  sur- 
faces. 

So  the  inquirer  for  mechanical 
draft  stock  may  well  look  for  stand- 
ard equipment  to  suit  average  condi- 
tions and  extra  equipment  conven- 
iently put  on  for  emergency  condi- 
tions only.  Then  he  may  be  glad 
when  using  proper  traction  equipment 
if  the  engine  is  powerful  enough  to 
slip  the  wheels  or  tracks  rather  than 
strain  the  engine. 


Co-operative  Selling  Improves  Raisins 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  J.  Whitney.) 


THERE  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  big  things  in  the  co-op- 
erative marketing  of  farm  products 
comes  from  the  production  and  pro- 
cessing of  better  material.  The 
middleman  packer  frequently  may  put 
out  goods  containing  as  much  poor 
material  as  he  thinks  can  get  by  and 
stand  the  competition  of  other  packers 
who  feel  the  same  about  it  as  he  does, 
but  the  final  good  of  the  markets  calls 
for  just  as  fine  a  product  as  can  be 
turned  out.  Thus,  although  the  great- 
est success  of  the  California  Associ- 
ated Raisin  Company  has  been  due  to 
co-operative  marketing,  the  gathering 
up  of  loose  ends  that  were  a  drag  on 
the  industry  in  curing  and  packing 
has  been  an  immense  help. 

Best  Method  of  Curing  Raisins. 

As  to  the  curing,  Noah's  sons,  in 
the  part  of  the  world  that  stands  sec- 
ond to  California  for  raisin  merit, 
when  they  decided  that  raisin  grapes 
were  better  than  wine  grapes  for 
humanity,  probably  landed  on  the 
simple,  efficient  and  excellent  way  of 
drying  that  has  remained  standard 
from  that  time  to  this:  their  raisins 
were  sun  made,  or  "Sun-Maid,"  which 
seems  to  be  the  correct  spelling  at 
present. 

There  have  been  a  few  things  that 
the  Associated  has  been  able  to  do 
even  in  the  curing.  Growers  always 
could  have  known  the  best  time  to 
pick  their  grapes,  but  they  did  not 
always  know  it  or  practice  it  just  the 
same.  Muscats  are  just  right  to  go 
on  the  trays  when  they  test  24  per 
cent  sugar.  Since  the  Associated  con- 
trols practically  the  entire  acreage 
and  is  in  close  touch  with  all  growers, 
It  has  been  able  to  do  more  to  bring 


about  picking  at  the  right  time  than 
ever  has  been  done  before.  Any  defi- 
nite figures  as  to  the  improvement  in 
the  raisin  output  as  a  result  of  this 
work  are  impossible  to  get;  there  is 
too  much  difference  in  seasons  and 
other  features  of  the  industry. 

Rivalry  still  exists  between  paper 
and  trays  for  drying.  Trays  win  on 
merit;  paper  on  economy  the  way 
trays  cost,  with  wood  the  best  in  the 
long  run  for  every  raisin  grower  that 
can  afford  it  and  for  growers  as  a 
whole.  Sand  that  works  onto  paper 
dried  raisins  are  no  help  to  them  or 
to  packing-house  methods. 

Driers  for  Emergencies. 

Artificial  driers  make  the  important 
outlook  in  the  raisin  industry.  If  a 
couple  more  bad  drying  falls  come, 
artificial  driers  will  spring  up  like 
mushrooms  over  the  Fresno  district. 
The  old-fashioned  2-cent  raisin  of 
competitive  days  could  be  used  profit- 
ably for  pork  provided  rains  spoiled 
them  for  processing,  so  artificial 
driers  under  those  conditions  seemed 
to  be  too  expensive  insurance  to 
bother  about — particularly  when  sur- 
plus cash  was  a  curiosity  with  most 
raisin  growers,  but  now  that  raisins 
are  worth  several  times  as  much  and 
sufficient  funds  to  provide  artificial 
drains  are  available,  the  case  is  al- 
tered entirely. 

Where  the  raisin  company  has  done 
its  great  work,  aside  from  marketing, 
has  been  in  putting  out  good  stuff  and 
I  nothing  but  good  stuff — standardiza- 


tion all  over  again.  To  put  in  cull 
and  half  cull  raisins  in  the  long  run 
is  like  shipping  green,  puckery  table 
grapes,  filling  the  bottom  of  a  box  with 
small  fruit,  or  selling  stove-pipe  po- 
tatoes— the  temporary  gain  may  seem 
profitable,  but  the  true  outcome  is  dis- 
astrous. It  is  like  robbing  Peter  of 
a  dollar  to  pay  Paul  a  dime.  The  As- 
sociated could  afford  to  sell  hundreds 
of  tons  of  cull  and  half-cull  raisins 
to  make  pork,  and  yet  to  take  in  more 
money  for  the  crop  than  if  everything 
at  all  possible  was  shipped  for  human 
use,  and  the  continually  increasing 
market  and  satisfied  customers  has 
more  than  justified  the  practice- 
Half  a  Million  for  Seeding. 
What  no  private  company  could 
have  done  is  being  done  now  in  the 
erection  of  a  half-a-million-dollar, 
reinforced-concrete  structure,  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  source  of  pride,  for 
the  direct  purpose  of  turning  out 
seeded  raisins.  Every  seeded  Muscat 
raisin,  except  those  produced  and 
packed  in  Kings  county,  at  the  Han- 
ford  house,  will  be  packed  in  this 
house,  by  the  most  modern  devices 
that  can  now  be  designed.  From  the 
time  that  the  raisins  are  delivered 
and  dumped  out  of  the  sweat  boxes 
until  they  get  into  the  cartons,  and 
the  cartons  are  ready  for  the  shipping 
cases,  no  human  hand  will  touch 
them.  Stemming,  cap  stemming, 
cleaning,  sterilizing,  culling,  seeding, 
and  packing  into  the  cartons,  every- 
thing needed  to  produce  the  highest 


grade  raisin,  is  to  be  done  automat- 
ically. Electricity  provides  the  power, 
and  when  the  one  step  in  the  process 
is  completed,  the  raisins  are  carried 
along  by  belts  or  drapers  of  various 
types  to  the  next  portion  of  the  plant. 

Vastly  Improved  Packing  Plant 

For  light,  airiness,  clealiness  and 
beauty,  there  is  as  much  difference 
between  this  plant  and  the  old-style, 
barn-like  packing-house  that  lines  the 
railroads  in  the  raisin  district,  as 
there  is  between  the  stage  coach  and 
the  mail  airplane  as  a  means  of  con- 
veyance. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  at- 
tention to  every  detail  that  brings 
success.  Until  the  recent  boom  of 
seedless  varieties,  raisins  were  Mus- 
cats, and  for  year  to  come,  possibly 
for  generations  to  come,  seeded  Mus- 
cats will  be  the  standard  cooking  rai- 
sin. But  whether  that  is  so  or  not. 
the  use  and  market  is  bound  to  in- 
crease now  the  growers  do  their  own 
marketing,  and  there  is  nothing  like 
the  kind  of  plant  at  present  being 
erected  to  make  the  demand  grow. 


SHALL  I  JOIN  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  me  as 
to  what  walnut  association  to  join,: 
i.  e-,  the  one  nearest.  Also  whether 
or  not  it  would  pay  me  to  do  so.  hav- 
ing but  1.000  pounds  of  nuts.— A 
Reader,  Paso  Robles. 

Your  nearest  local  is  the  one  at  Oo- 
leta  (Santa  Barbara  county).  Unless 
you  are  peculiarly  well  situated  with 
a  private  market  it  would  pay  you  to 
join  the  association  evon  for  this  smalt 
amount  rather  than  fix  up  to  grade, 
bleach  and  market  it  yourself. 
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Bud  Variations  and  Strains  of  'Deciduous.' 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox. 


AT  THE  May  Fruit  Growers'  and 
Nurserymen's  Conventions  at 
Riverside,  one  of  the  engrossing  sub- 
jects of  interest  was  that  of  bud-vari- 
ations and  selections  for  the  best 
types  of  existing  varieties.  We  met  a 
prune  grower  from  Napa  County  who 
had  left  his  work  to  attend  the  con- 
vention for  this  one  subject  alone. 
This  grower,  Henry  Holden,  claims 
to  have  five  distinct  types  of  French 
Prunes  in  his  orchard — so  distinct  is 
phape,  size,  coloring  and  quality  that 
they  may  be  said  to  be  separate  vari- 
eties. As  a  result  of  his  informal  ad- 
dress to  the  assembled  Nurserymen, 
a  committee  has  been  appointed,  com- 
posed of  nurserymen  and  growers,  to- 
gether with  the  Horticultural  Com- 
mission, University  of  California,  and 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, who  may  decide  on  the  most 
desirable  types  to  adhere  to  and  im- 
prove and  which  nurserymen  will  se- 
lect in  future.  It  is  a  vast  subject 
In  embryo  and  may  perhaps  grow  and 
become  efficient  under  the  combined 
thought  and  action  of  practical  men 
until  it  becomes  crystallized  in  prac- 
tice under  definite  rules,  embracing 
all  varieties  of  commercial  fruit  The 
deciduous  fruit  experimenters  will 
cake  it  up. 

ffhe  Variability  of  Deciduous  Fruits. 

I  Professor  A.  D.  Shamel  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
bis  address  told  us  that  the  Chesebro 
kpple  is  a  sport  of  the  Northern  Spy. 
IThe  Black  Ben,  Gano,  Arkansas  Black 
and  others  are  propogations  of  Ben 
Davis  variations.  The  Red  Graven- 
btein  came  from  a  limb  sport  of  the 
Gravenstein.  The  Thick-nose  Bart- 
ett  and  other  strains  are  bud  varia- 
tions from  the  Bartlett.  The  King 
Grape  is  a  sport  from  the  Concord. 
Early  Elberta  and  Late  Elberta  and 
bther  strains  are  bud-variations  from 
Elberta  peach  trees. 
I  The  Professor  believes  that  the  J. 
H.  Hale  peach  is  a  bud  sport  of  the 
Elberta.  In  many  cases  that  he  in- 
vestigated of  new  varieties  he  found 
jhat  the  originator  had  found  a  tree 
la  his  orchard  different  from  its  neigh- 
bors, and  immediately  jumped  to  the 
[onclusion  that  it  was  a  seedling  in 
which  the  bud  failed  to  grow.  In 


THE  COMPARATIVE  YALUE  OF  STRAINS. 

"THE  VALUE  OF  THE  VARIOUS  STRAINS  of  our  fruit  varieties  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity,  quality,  uniformity,  regularity  and  season  of 
production,  and  freedom  from  causes  of  loss  of  the  crops  of  fruit  borne 
by  the  trees  of  these  strains.  Obviously,  the  quantity  and  commercial 
quality  of  the  crops  are  primarily  important  factors.  The  importance 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  production  of  the  trees  in  a  strain  is  not  so  well 
understood  or  appreciated.  The  uniformly  heavy  production  of  superior 
commercial  crops  by  all  the  trees  in  the  strain  is  the  object  toward  which 
our  work  for  the  improvement  of  fruit  varieties  and  strains  is  directed. 
Strains  of  a  given  variety  often  differ  in  the  regularity  of  their  produc- 
tion and  in  the  season  when  the  crops  ripen.  A  regular-bearing  strain 
producing  crops  every  normal  year  is  an  important  factor  in  profitable 
fruit  production.." — A.  D.  Shanel. 


some  cases  this  was  the  truth,  in 
others  it  was  not-  In  most  cases 
the  valuable  variable  trees  found  have 
originated  from  bud  selections.  The 
Professor  was  most  emphatic  in  his 
plea  that  bud  selection  should  be  prac- 
tised to  improve  existing  varieties 
that  are  commercially  valuable  rather 
than  in  hunting  something  new  and 
untried. 

Trained,    Careful  Bud-cutters 
Necessary. 

It  was  suggested  by  various  men 
that  bud-cutters  naturally  drift  to 
those  trees  where  it  is  easiest  to  se- 
cure good  long  bud-sticks  with  the 
least  trouble.  It  is  well  known  that 
generally,  trees  and  vines  that  run 
heavily  to  wood  growth  do  it  at  the 
expense  of  fruit  production.  These 
strains  are  the  ones  where  bud  wood 
is  most  easily  secured  and  where  it  is 
often  the  least  desirable.  Budwood 
should  be  chosen  from  trees  of  known 
bearing  qualities  of  good  quality  and 
not  taken  from  young  untried  trees 
as  is  so  often  done. 

If  the  plans  outlined  or  suggested 
are  followed  closely,  in  the  future 
buyers  of  nursery  stock  will  enquire 
as  to  the  origin  of  their  stock  and 
may  later  even  be  furnished  with  an 
association  certificate  as  to  its  bud 
source  and  record.  It  may  even  pay 
to  cut  certain  trees  for  wood  without 
changing  their  character,  though  that 
is  untried. 

Elimination  of  Poor  Strains. 

One  result  of  united  action  by  the 
Associated  Nurserymen  and  Growers 


will  be  the  elimination  of  poor  strains 
of  all  fruits  from  new  orchards.  It 
will  also  result  in  additional  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  buyer  of 
nursery  trees  and  an  ever-increasing 
tendency  to  improvement  by  careful 
selection.  Bud-cutters  must  be  men 
of  judgment  and  undoubted  single- 
ness of  purpose.  The  trees  which 
bear  a  certificate  of  guarantee  would 
doubtless  bring  the  extra  money  that 
the  cost  of  such  care  would  warrant- 

With  the  development  of  bud-selec- 
tion it  is  thought  that  origin  and  qual- 
ity of  stock  will  enter  into  market 
value  more  than  mere  size  and  vigor 
in  appearance  so  long  as  they  are 
thrifty.  It  is  understood  that  there 
is  still  much  to  learn  in  this  matter. 

The  committee  on  investigation  for 
establishing  types  and  selection  on 
prunes  consisted  of  the  following  men: 
Leonard  Coates,  Morgan  Hill;  Geo.  C. 
Roeding,  Fresno;  A.  L.  Wisker,  Grass 
Valley;  H.  A.  Hyde,  Watsonville;  J. 
E.  Bergtholdt,  Newcastle;  Wm.  Kirk- 
man,  Fresno;  University  of  Califor- 
nia; the  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sion and  the  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow- 
ers' Association. 

Selection  of  Types  and  Buds. 

After  the  most  useful  types  of  the 
varieties  of  prunes  has  been  decided 
upon,  the  selection  of  trees  from  which 
to  cut  bud-wood  will  be  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  deal 
with.  For  this  purpose  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  individual  tree  perform- 
ance is  necessary.  Until  records  have 
been  made  over  a  period  of  years  this 
is  out  of  the  question.    For  growers 


have  not  had  the  time  or  occasion  to 
keep  such  records.  Therefore  a  gen- 
eral knowledge  will  have  to  be  relied 
upon.  The  committee  will  probably 
begin  its  field  investigations  in  Aug- 
ust when  types  can  be  established  and 
growth  noted  under  this  year's  con- 
ditions. Later  all  contributing  con- 
ditions to  production  on  marked  trees 
can  be  recorded  and  provision  made 
for  bud-wood  to  be  delivered  through 
a  central  agency.  That  is  the  general 
outline.  It  is  a  big  job  and  will  need 
trained  men. 

Growers'  Observations. 

Before  official  cow  testing  came  into 
vogue  most  dairymen  thought  they 
knew  their  most  profitable  cows. 
The  tester  has  eliminated  unsuspected 
"boarders"  from  the  herds.  It  is  at 
present  out  of  the  question  to  keep 
individual  tree  records  on  orchards 
that  are  operating  on  a  large  commer- 
cial scale,  but  we  can  work  down  to 
types  after  standard  strains  have  been 
established.  We  noticed  some  years 
ago  in  one  growers'  orchard  a  cross 
cut  into  the  bark  of  some  prune  trees, 
leaving  a  permanent  and  conspicuous 
mark.  On  asking  the  owner  the  rea- 
son, he  said:  "Those  trees  bear  'lady- 
finger'  prunes  in  clusters  like  grapes. 
The  leaves  droop  and  the  fruit  never 
really  matures  so  that  they  will  drop 
without  being  batted  off.  I  make  that 
cross  so  that  I  can  know  them  and 
hit  them  hard  at  pruning  time-  It 
helps  them  to  size  up." 

Here  is  another  factor  to  be  watched 
for.  But  probably  every  grower  knows 
these  stick-tights.  Growers  gener- 
ally also  know  their  best  trees — espe- 
cially their  best  types.  They  will  be 
able  to  help  the  committee  with  what 
knowledge  they  have,  in  the  absence 
of  absolute  records.  And  it  won't  cost 
much  to  mark  a  certain  number  of 
trees  in  any  orchard  for  term  perform- 
ance and  condition,  and  carefully  re- 
cord the  results. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  when  more 
scientific  and  accurate  means  are 
taken  by  all  propagators  to  secure 
only  approved  bud-wood,  then  length, 
caliber  and  price  will  not  be  the  only 
governing  factors  to  the  buyer.  It 
will  eliminate  the  irresponsible  cheap 
tree  peddler. 


The  Standardization  of  the  French  Prune. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Henry  C.  Holden,  Prune  Grower,  Napa. 


NOW.  if  the  matter  of  size  did  not 
enter  in  as  such  an  important 
lactor,  it  would  not  be  wor\h  while 
jo  bother  about  the  different  varieties 
if  French  prunes,  for  varieties  they 
tertainly  are,  and  not  merely  slight 
fud  variations,  as  sometimes  occur. 
There  is  a  distinct  variation  in  form, 
texture,  color,  and  lastly  in  size, 
khich  is  more  important  than  all 
liner  variations. 

Variations  in  Sizo/  and  Value. 
I  There  is  a  variety  of  French  prunes 
pat  will  produce  a  large  percentage 
|f  40-50's  even  with  a  heavy  crop,  and 
kill  run  35  with  a  small  crop.  There 
p  a  variety  that  will  produce  80-90's 
vith  a  heavy  crop  and  7Q's  with  a 
nght  crop.  There  are  more  or  less 
ptermediate  varieties  that  will  pro- 
uce  50-60's  under  favorable  circum- 
I  lances. 

This  year  we  have  the  highest  pre- 
mium ever  paid  for  raising  the  large 
Yench  prune:  $40  a  ton  extra  for 
0-50's  and  $80  a  ton  extra  for  30-40's. 
tesides  this  there  is  $20  to  $40  a  ton 
xtra,  which  is  the  normal  reward  for 
aising  large  prunes;  and  occurs  in 
irect  ratio  to  the  base  price.  So,  if 
here  is  this  premium  for  large  prunes 
|aere  is  likewise  a  corresponding  pen- 
lty  for  raising  small  prunes. 

cultural    Methods   Do   Not  Change 
Varieties. 
You  may  fertilize,  you  may  culti- 
ate,  you  may  irrigate  the  small  va- 
'  iety  of  prune  and  you  will  not  get 
'  ne  pound  of  40-50's  from  them,  no 
lore  than  you  would  get  a  Mammoth 


ARE  ALL  FRENCH  PRUNES  alike?  Everyone  who  grows  French 
prunes  knows  they  are  not.  Some  trees  bear  large  prunes  and  some  bear 
small  ones.  Some  are  reddish  in  color;  some  are  blue;  some  dry 
quickly;  some  dry  very  slowly.  Usually  the  grower  accepts  all  these 
conditions  as  an  act  of  God  and  harvests  alike  his  prunes,  big,  small,  and 
indifferent,  and  lets  the  grader  say  what  he  shall  receive  per  ton. 


blackberry  from  the  Himalaya  bush. 
On  the  other  hand  you  may  neglect 
your  orchard  so  that  all  the  prunes 
will  be  comparatively  small  regard- 
less of  variety.  Of  course  soil  condi- 
tions and  the  root  on  which  the  tree 
is  budded  or  grafted  also  affect  the 
tree,  and  the  size  of  the  fruit,  but 
the  varieties  remain  as  distinct  under 
all  conditions.  The  tests  that  we 
have  are  with  vigorous  trees  on  My- 
robolan  root  in  one  orchard  where  the 
soil  conditions  did  not  vary.  Every 
orchard  examined  contains  a  mixture 
of  all  varieties.  Some  of  the  older 
orchards  running  heavily  to  small 
prunes  and  some  of  the  younger  or- 
chards having  a  large  percentage  of 
the  large  prune,  but  we  have  not  seen 
a  true  stand  of  any  one  variety. 

Losses  by  Planting  Poor  Varieties. 

Some  attempt  has  been  made  by  the 
Nurserymen  in  the  way  of  selection.. 
and  this  is  very  marked  in  some  of 
the  young  orchards  in  Napa  county, 
where  in  some  cases  90  per  cent  are 
of  the  larger  variety.  Now,  then,  how 
much  are  we  losing? 

Figuring  25  per  cent  of  a  200,000,- 
000-lb.  crop,  we  get  25,000  tons  at  $40 
per  ton  loss,  equals  $1,000,000.  We 
should  say  the  loss  is4  actually  about 


double  that  figure,  but  a  million-dol- 
lar loss  is  sufficient  to  make  it  ap- 
parent that  this  should  be  corrected 
so  far  as  possible. 

Standardize  Varieties- 
It  is  up  to  the  prune  grower  to  es- 
tablish this  large  variety,  standardize 
and  name  it,  and  make  it  possible  to 
purchase  trees  of  this  variety  as  eas- 
ily as  the  Gravenstein  apple  can  be 
bought. 

Now  is  the  time  to  observe  your 
trees,  just  as  the  prunes  are  color- 
ing. The  small  prunes  color  earlier 
and  are  smooth.  The  large  prunes 
are  lumpy  and  still  growing.  Also, 
the  trees  bearing  the  small  prunes 
have  a  peculiar  wilted  appearance, 
many  leaves  showing  the  under  side. 
Practical  Suggestions. 

In  drying,  the  small  prune  is  more 
solid  in  texture  and  dries  very  slowly. 
Young  trees  may  be  grafted  over  with 
profit,  but  with  these  abnormal  prices 
ruling,  it  would  seem  advisable  to  let 
old  trees  remain,  for  the  time  being, 
as  they  are.  We  may  insure  all  fu- 
ture plantings  if  the  proper  steps  are 
taken  to  isolate  an  orchard,  work  it 
over  to  large  prunes  and  use  it  from 
which  to  obtain  buds.  Of  course,  these 
trees  would  be  heavily  cut  each  :  ear 


to  obtain  a  maximum  of  bud  wood; 
but  this  heavy  cutting  would  not 
change  the  inherent  character  of  the 
variety. 

The  distribution  of  these  buds 
would  naturally  come  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners and  their  certificate  should 
be  a  guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that, 
the  trees  of  this  variety  are  being 
procured.  We  all  want  to  grow  mam- 
moth French  prunes  and  not  "petite" 
prunes,  as  they  are  called  in  France. 

The  committee  have  collected  a 
large  amount  of  data  in  regard  to 
these  different  varieties  of  French 
prunes  and  they  would  be  glad  to  re- 
ceive any  additional  information  from 
growers  who  have  made  similar  ob- 
servations. 

(Mr.  Holden  is  chairman  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Committee  of  the  Napa 
County  Farm  Bureau,  and  addressed 
the  Nurserymen's  Convention  at  Riv- 
erside at  their  request-  He  is  a  suc- 
cessful prune  grower  at  Napa  and 
keenly  interested  in  the  industry  at 
large. — Ed.) 


The  sale  of  the  first  car  of  Thomp- 
son Seedless  grapes  shipped  this  sea- 
son from  North  Dinuba  brought  $3,- 
241,  or  from  $3  to  $4.60  a  crate,  in 
New  York.  A  few  crates  of  Wickson 
plums  included  in  the  car  brought 
$2.60, 


The  tonnage  of  peaches  sold  by  the 
Tulare  County  Growers'  Association 
will  approximate  6,000  tons. 
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Dusting  Prunes  and  Almonds  for  Mites 


(Written  for  the  Paelfle  Eural  Press.) 


Spraying  against  mites  and  red 
spider  in  the  early  spring  is  coming 
more  and  more  into  practice  each  year 
with  almond  and  prune  men.  But  this 
year  of  grace  more  dry  sulphuring  and 
dusting  has  been  done  in  the  orchards 
than  ever  before.  The  high  prices  in 
sight  have  more  than  ever  made  men 
realize  that  it  is  not  safe  to  overlook 
a  single  bet. 

In  the  San  Martin,  Coyote,  Morgan 
Hill  and  adjacent  districts,  where 
these  mischievous  mites  nearly  defo- 
liated some  orchards  by  August  last 
year,  the  trees  are  full  of  leaves  that 
carry  a  good  color-  Growers  here 
have  been  dusting  with  sulphur  and 
sticking  to  it.  Scores  of  dusting  ma- 
chines have  been  bought  in  this  valley 
this  year  and  both  foliage  and  fruit 
are  reflecting  the  thoroughness  of  the 
work  done.  For  it  has  been  done  well 
and  then  repeated  where  the  best  re- 
sults show. 

A  Notable  Example. 

E.  B.  Stone,  who  has  a  magnificent 
20-acre  prune  orchard  in  the  Moor- 
land district,  showed  us  one  small 
spot  in  his  orchard  that  was  badly 
infested  with  red  spider  last  year. 
For  some  reason  it  is  a  little  wet  and 
is  not  fit  to  plough  till  perhaps  10 
days  later  than  the  rest  of  the  land. 
As  a  consequence  of  last  year's  infes- 
tation there  is  a  very  light  crop  on 
these  trees,  while  the  rest  of  the  or- 
chard carries  a  heavy  crop.  The  trees 
are  very  even  in  size  throughout  the 
whole  orchard — are  well  pruned  so 
that  there  is  a  good  set  of  fruit  even 
in  the  centers  of  the  trees.  Last  year, 
on  the  red-spider  spot,  half  the  foli- 
age was  off  the  trees  by  August  15, 
so  the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the 
leaves  can  be  imagined.  This  is  just 
the  time  the  trees  are  maturing  their 
buds  for  next  year's  crop,  so  the  low- 
ering of  the  vitality  of  the  trees  by 
such  a  loss  cannot  be  calculated. 

Trees  Clear  of  Mites. 

When  we  saw  the  trees  July  22  they 
had  been  dusted  then  and  a  month  ago. 
The  trees  were  clean  and  in  excellent 
condition  in  every  way.  Mr.  Stone 
used  a  Kansas  No.  4  duster — worked 
with  a  rachet  attached  to  his  wagon 
wheel  like  a  grain  broad-caster,  and 


he  dusted  10  acres  a  day  with  it, 
using  four  sacks  of  sulphur  to  the 
20  acres.  Under  good  conditions  he 
claims  he  could  far  exceed  this.  He 
will  probably  have  80  tons  of  dried 
prunes  from  this  20  acres  and  they 
are  going  to  run  to  large  sizes. 
Cultural  Management. 

Mr.  Stone  irrigates  twice  a  year.  He 
grows  a  heavy  cover  crop  and  allows 
it  to  mature  before  turning  it  under, 
replacing  the  loss  of  moisture  by  ap- 
plied water.  He  also  applies  half  a 
ton  of  mixed  fertilizer  to  the  acre  con- 
taining Phosphoric  acid,  15  per  cent, 
and  Potash,  5  per  cent.  Last  year 
he  applied  one  ton  of  Hydrated  lime  to 
the  acre. 

Example  at  Los  Gatos. 

Stanley  B.  Smith  at  Los  Gatos  had 
quite  a  bad  infestation  of  red  spider, 
and  we  saw  his  trees  a  couple  of  days 
after  he  had  finished  dusting.  He  has 
27  acres  mostly  in  prunes  and  apri- 
cots and  he  had  used  an  American 
Beauty  band  machine  to  good  purpose- 
About  10  to  15  pounds  of  sulphur  to 
the  acre  is  enough.  We  could  see 
many  dead  mites  on  the  leaves  and 
saw  one  or  two  new  hatched  ones — 
one  just  emerging  from  the  egg.  Mr. 
Smith  is  well  pleased  with  the  results 
he  has  obtained  and  realizes  the  im- 
portance of  vigilance  to  keep  the  little 
insects  good  and  dead. 

Worst  Infestations  on  Almonds. 

The  worst  infestations  show  up  on 
almonds.  Already  one  can  see  trees 
waving  a  few  pitiful  little  leaves  like 
the  ragged  distress  signals  of  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor. 

How  can  such  trees  be  expected  to 
set  a  crop  next  year  They  can't  even 
make  wood  except  maybe  a  few 
suckers  inside — a 'forlorn  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  tree  to  keep  things 
going.  Almonds  in  the  right  districts 
pay  and  pay  well — if  they  are  taken 
care  of.  But  this  one  thing  must  be 
remembered — the  mite  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  almond.  It  must  be 
fought  regularly  and  persistently  be- 
fore the  damage  is  done.  Fight  or  let 
somebody  else  come.  And  it  has  got 
to  be  done  every  year  and  be  looked 
upon  as  of  the  utmost  importance  till 
the  pest  is  in  abeyance. 


The  Approaching  Shipments  of  Grapes 


(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


In  reply  to  our  enquiries  regard- 
ing the  shipments  of  the  table  grape 
and  wine  grape  crops  this  season,  J.  L. 
Nagle,  general  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange,  gave  us  the 
following  replies: 

"If  weather  conditions  permit,  we 
anticipate  that  the  total  shipments  of 
grapes  packed  in  kegs  and  drums  this 
season,  will  be  approximately  500  cars. 
This  will  represent  about  8  per  cent 
of  the  shipment  of  table  grapes.  We 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
sawdust  supply  will  be  inadequate." 

"We  believe  that  the  shipments  of 


table  grapes  in  what  is  known  as  the 
25-lb.  lug  will  be  heavier  than  last 
season.  This  particular  style  of  pack- 
age is  popular  in  large  cities,  but  has 
not  been  adopted  generally  by  the 
smaller  markets  as  the  buyers  con- 
tend that  it  is  not  a  re-shipping  pack- 
age." 

"The  shipment  of  wine  grapes  de- 
pends upon  three  things — the  supply 
of  lug  boxes;  the  feeling  the  buyers 
as  to  whether  tor  not  the  manufac- 
ture of  wine  by  the  consumer  will  be 
interfered  with  by  the  Federal  author- 
ities, and  the  car  supply." 


DON'T  SHAKE  THE  TREES  FOR  BEST  RESULTS. 


(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Prunes — The  sugar,  the  weight  and  the  quality  of  your  prunes  is 
only  attained  in  full  when  the  fruit  is  dead  ripe.  If  the  trees  are  shaken 
before  the  last  picking  you  are  losing  maybe  up  to  10  per  cent  in  weight 
alone.  The  prunes  look  large  and  full,  but  how  they  shrink  away  in 
the  drying  when  they  are  filled  with  a  sap  not  yet  sugared  up.  Let 
them  drop,  even  if  picking  does  cost  you  a  little  more  money.  Every 
extra  pound  of  large-sized  prunes  pays  for  picking  np  a  box.  Go  after 
that  pound.  It's  those  "puddeny,"  dead-ripe  ones  that  weigh  like  lead — 
that  dry  away  2  to  1  instead  of  perhaps  2%  to  1. 

Peaches. — Labor  is  high.  You  said  it!  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  shake  those  Muirs  off  into  a  sheet  to  cheapen  the  picking. 
Because  maybe  a  third  of  them  are  not  ripe  enough  to  cut,  and  you  know 
it.  Go  round  those  trays  when  they  come  out  of  the  sulphur  house  and 
see  what  a  lot  of  dead-white  ones  there  are  instead  of  the  deep,  golden 
yellow  that  ought  to  be  all  over  the  tray.  You  have  lost  weight  there 
and  your  association  loses  quality.   Taste  one. 

Raisins. — You  can't  shake  these  but  they  must  be  left  to  get  real  ripe. 
They  should  show  a  test  of  24  degrees  of  sugar  (  Balling)  before  picking. 
The  difference  between  19  degrees  and  24  degrees  sugar  is  131  pounds 
of  raisins  to  the  ton  of  green  fruit.  Can  you  afford  your  impatience  to 
throw  that  away.  Thirteen  hundred  pounds  of  raisins  to  every  ten  tons 
of  grapes  gone  to  blazes.  Let  'em  hang  and  make  your  own  tests  for 
sugar. 


"At  the  present  time  we  anticipate 
a  car  shortage  and  if  this  develops  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  certain  shippers 
directly  interested  in  the  table  grape 
industry,  will  enter  a  protest  with 
Washington  to  embargo  the  movement 
of  wine  grapes  if  the  shortage  of  cars 
affects  the  movement  of  table  grapes." 


PEARS  IN  LAKE  COUNTY. 


Fred  G.  Stokes,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner, states  in  a  report  on  July 
21:  "Our  pear  crop  is  looking  A-l 
and  the  fruit  is  sizing  up  fine,  though 
the  present  warm  spell  is  checking 
their  growth  some,  but  two  weeks 
ago  we  had  a  cool  week  or  so  and 
they  certainly  did  get  bigger  than 
they  were  at  the  same  time  last  year. 
Most  of  our  orchardists  have  put  on 
more  cultivation  than  usual,  and  just 
now  many  are  strawing  their  trees, 
which  answers  the  double  purpose  of 
mulching  and  provides  a  soft  bed  for 
any  pears  which  may  fall,  also  in  the 
case  of  adobe  ground  it  is  good  to 
plow  under  in  the  fall  or  spring.  We 
expect  to  begin  pear  picking  in  about 
two  weeks'  time. 

Most  of  the  pears  will  be  dried,  and 
the  California  Packing  Co.  has  pur- 
chased land  in  Scotts  Valley.  They 
have  almost  completed  their  new  dry 
yard  and  bought  many  crops  in  that 
section,  paying  all  the  way  from  $55 
to  $80  a  ton  orchard  run.  As  much 
as  $85  a  ton  orchard  run  has  been 
paid  this  year,  and  there  is  keen  de- 
mand for  Bartletts.  Many  companies 
did  not  get  what  they  wanted  of  Lake 
County  pears  owing  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  growers  were  tied  up 


by  previous  contracts.  Next  year  it 
looks  as  if  there  will  be  a  very  lively 
competition  for  Lako  County  pears, 
as  many  of  the  Ions-term  contracts 
will  run  out  and  the  demand  for  our 
dried  pears  is  brisk  at  big  prices, 
the  highest  offer  being  of  late  22V4 
cents  a  pound  f.  o.  b.  Lake." 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


A  ton  of  ARCADIAN  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  carries 
more  plant  food  than  a  ton 
of  any  other  nitrogenous 
fertilizer. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia is  the  well-known  stand- 
ard article  that  has  done  you 
good  service  In  your  mixed  fer- 
tilizers for  years  past.  Espe- 
cially klln-drled  and  ground  to 
make  It  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia 
2514%.  Made  In  TJ.  S.  A  Arca- 
dian is  the  great  American  An. 
monlate. 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal 

dealers. 

For  Information  as  to  application, 
write 

The  ^j0$0t  Company 

Agricultural  Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Bid*, 
BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


The  Famous  Hardie  Junior  is  a  Real  Power  Sprayer 

It  has  sufficient  capacity  for  two 
lines  of  hose.  It  has  plenty  of  power 
for  high  prmanre  defecilTe  arraying. 

It  is  little  in  first  cost,  engine  power, 
pump  capacity  and  ability  to  do  suc- 
cessful spraying.  We  believe  this  Is 
the  greatest  amnll  power  sprayer 
ever  manufactured,  and  placed  on  the 
market  with  phenomenal  success  In 
every  fruit  section  in  United  States) 
and  vouched  by  thousands  who  own 
the  I'nnioiiM  llardle  Junior.  Equipped 
with  one  and  one-half  horsepower 
engine,  battery  ignition,  ISO-gallon 
tank  with  mechanical  agitator,  capacity  of  four  gallons  per  minute  with  a 
steady  working  pressure  of  200  pounds,  and  two  26-foot  of  the  best  spray 
hose,  fitted  with  spray  rods  and  nozzles:  4-Inch  tire  truck  with  pole  or  shaft. 

ALL  FOR  $330.  Delivered  Anywhere  In  This  State 

If  truck  1b  not  needed,  deduct  $65.00. 

These  prices  are  subject  to  chance  without  notice.    The  wise  buyer  wiU  place  bit 

order  now. 

ThiB  low  price  is  made  possible  by  big-  production. 

If  you  are  interested  in  other  types  and  sizes  of  the  HARDIE  POWER  SPRAYER, 
write  us  for  the  bis  spray  catalog-,  and  learn  why  we  can  oiler  more  spray  pump  rains 
than  any  other  spray  pump  manufacturer. 

The  HARDIE  ORCHARD  GUN  is  now  $12.00.  none  better.    Every  one  is  guaranteed 

to  give  satisfaction  to  the  user,  or  his  money  refunded. 
The  Hardie  Spray  Hose  is  the  safest  hose  to  buy. 

The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Co. 

224  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Cheapest  and  moat  efficient  fertilizer  —  Highly  concentrated  —  Dry,  Odor- 
less ■ — •  Tio  weed  need  or  foreign  matter    a  natural  fertilizer. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
2.50  Ammonia 
1.25%   Phosphoric  Acid 
4.00%   Potash  Water  Soluble 
15.00%  Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CALL.  OR  WRITE  US — 

phone         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEABNT  1542  429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 


DRI-BR1TE  AUTO  POLISH 

In  two  containers: 
No.  1-A  Cleaner 
No.  2-A  Polish 

A  Non-collector  of  Dust. 
Absolutely  Non-Injurious 
Price,  1.50  per  set,  prepaid. 

Address 

The  Dry-Brite  Mfg.  Co. 

518  E.  Lafayette  St,  Stockton,  CaL 


HAUSER'S 

ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send  for  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Eftideocr" 
— Tells  You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los   \  r  .  .  I. «,  California 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 

Olives  in  San  Bernardino  county 
are  25  per  cent  larger  crop  than  last 
year's,  it  is  reported- 
Grape  cuttings  in  Tulare  County 
are  now  quoted  at  ?30  to  $35  per  thou- 
sand, with  a  restricted  output. 

There  are  said  to  be  400  acres  in 
cantaloupes  in  Kern  county.  Returns 
this  year  have  not  been  encouraging 
in  this  district. 

A  San  Jose  man  has  sold  green 
sugar  prunes  to  the  cannery  at  $160 
a  ton.  Some  of  his  Sugars  weigh 
eight  to  the  pound. 

The  Almond  Growers'  Association 
at  Lodi  is  planning  to  enlarge  its 
plant  and  install  new  machinery  for 
the  more  expeditious  handling  of  the 
nuts. 

A  car  of  Thompson  Seedless  grapes 
shipped  from  Fowler  July  24  was  mar- 
keted on  the  30th  and  brought  $4,270, 
probably  the  highest  price  ever  ob- 
tained *  for  a  carload  of  Thompson 

SoedleSS. 

The  Arlington  cannery  at  Riverside 
has  been  burned  to  the  ground  and 
the  entire  season's  output  of  canned 
apricots  was  destroyed.  The  fire 
throws  about  200  people  out  of  work 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Five  Japanese  growers  at  Turlock 
have  been  arrested  and  prosecuted  for 
trying  to  ship  unripe  cantaloupes  in 
an  attempt  to  evade  the  new  stand- 
ardization laws.  Six  hundred  crates 
were  turned  back  and  fed  to  hogs. 

Hayward  Reed's  pear  orchard  of 
325  acres  near  Marysville  (Yuba 
County)  is  expected  to  yield  5,000  tons 
of  pears  this  season.  Harvesting  has 
commenced,  giving  employment  to 
250  men.  This  is  probably  the  most 
extensive  pear  orchard  in  the  world. 

Apples  from  the  Watsonville  dis- 
trict are  estimated  now  at  2,750,000 
boxes,  or  250,000  boxes  more  than  last 
year.  Growing  conditions  have  been 
exceedingly  favorable  and  quality  and 
size  are  reported  excellent.  The  dried 
apple  output  of  the  district  will  be 
4,000  tons. 

In  San  Benito  County  the  price 
paid  for  cutting  apricots  is  on  the 
basis  of  two  cents  more  per  box  than 
the  fruit  runs  to  the  pound.  Thus 
apricots  weighing  10  to  the  pound  are 
cut  for  12  cents  per  40-pound  box, 
those  weighing  15  to  the  pound,  17 
cents,  and  so  on. 

Sixty  carloads  of  fruit  a  day  is  be- 
ing shipped  out  of  Sutter  county.  The 
train  picks  up  fruit  at  Oswald,  Bogue 
and  other  way  stations  between 
.Marysville  and  Woodland  on  the 
branch  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
The  fruit  is  chiefly  peaches — nearly 
$100,000  worth  a  day. 

Sixty  cars  of  fruit  was  the  average 
daily  shipment  of  plums,  peaches  and 
pears  from  Placer  county  last  week. 
Of  these  Newcastle  shipped  out  25 
cars  a  day.  The  fruit-shipping  sea- 
son will  close  up  two  weeks  earlier 
than  usual.  The  plums  are  gone. 
Prices  have  been  very  good. 

El  Dorado  county  fruit  men  will 
employ  only  white  labor  in  picking 
and  packing  their  fruit  this  year.  At 
a  farm  bureau  meeting  in  Placerville 
it  was  decided  to  discourage  employ- 
ment of  Japanese  labor,  and  to  pre- 
vent settlements  of  the  Japanese  in 
this  country  as  far  as  possible. 

The  first  almonds  of  the  new  crop 
were  delivered  to  the  warehouse  of 
the  California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change, Chico,  August  6.  These  nuts 
were  produced  in  the  Durham  sec- 
tion. Orders  for  the  first  carload  have 
already  been  given  and  will  shortly 
be  filled.  The  Exchange  has  already 
sold  its  estimate  of  the  crop,  and 
prices  will  be  quoted  in  September. 
~Jk  big  honey  crop  for  the  United 
States  is  forecasted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates.  The  yield  of  surplus 
honey  per  colony  was  25.8  pounds,  and 
this  one-half  of  the  annual  product 
was  realized  by  July  1.  In  1918  the 
surplus  was  21.4  pounds  per  colony 
and  was  13.5  pounds  at  the  same  date 
in  1917.  The  crop  is  92.1  per  cent  of 
normal,  and  good  prices  are  in  pros- 
pect. 

The  Apple  Growers  of  Tuolumne 
|  county  are  planning  to  have  a  State 
expert   come   and   conduct   a  short 


course  in  packing,  the  growers  to 
grade  and  pack  under  his  supervision. 
In  this  way  the  growers  will  learn 
the  proper  methods  of  packing  and 
just  what  the  standardization  laws  re- 
quire of  them.  They  hope  to  have  the 
expert  at  Sonora  about  the  second 
week  in  September. 

Reedley  (in  King's  River)  is  right 
into  work  with  the  peaches.  The 
C.  F.  C.  A-  alone  is  shipping  six  car- 
loads a  day  from  there  (Tuscan 
Clings).  All  canneries  are  working 
to  full  capacity  and  distributing  the 
overflow  to  other  canneries  best  able 
to  handle  it.  The  E.  Y.  Foley  pack- 
ing house,  the  Stewart  Fruit  Co.,  the 
Earl  Fruit  Co.,  and  the  Fresno  Fruit 
Growers  are  all  equally  busy — up  to 
their  eyes  in  work. 

Where  our  outside  packers  have 
paid  a  fifteen-cent  and  upwards  flat 
price  for  prunes  the  orchard  run  has 
warranted  it.  The  owners  might  have 
done  a  little  better  on  grading  their 
fruit  and  selling  through  the  associa- 
tion at  the  published  basis  prices.  It 
is  not  believed  that  the  independent 
packers  have  a  bunch  of  buyers  back 
east  who  are  willing  to  pay  them 
more  money  than  the  same  prunes 
could  be  bought  for  through  the  asso- 
ciation, which  controls  75  per  cent  of 
the  crop. 


ZER0LENE 


FOR  THE 

HOME  GARAGE 

A  15  -  gallon  black 
steel  barrel  of  Zerolene 
affords  the  greatest 
economy  and  conveni- 
ence in  the  use  of  cor- 
rect lubrication.  Takes 
up  little  room.  Consult 
your  dealer  or  our  near- 
est agency  today.  Get 
a  Correct  Lubrication 
Chart  for  your  car. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
(California) 


Minutes  Count  When  The  Grain  Is  Ready  To  Cut 


"C'VERY  farmer  knows  that  Harvest  time, 
when  the  crops  of  a  season's  labor  must 
be  gathered,  demands  prompt  action.  Min- 
utes count. 

Any  tractor-engine  trouble  means  costly  de- 
lays to  him,  idle  hands  and  grain  lost  which 
might  be  turned  into  dollars. 

The  hot,  dependable  sparks  delivered  by  the  K-W  High- 
Ten  sion  Magneto,  insure  constant  no-trouble  ignition, 
guaranteeing  service,  from  the  tractor  24  hours  a  day  if 
necessary. 

The  K-W  High-Tension  Magneto  is  of  the  simple  induc- 
tor type  construction.  There  are  no  troublesome  commu- 
tators and  brushes,  revolving  wires  or  collector  rings,  no 


moving  wires  or  sliding  contacts.  All  connections  on  the 
K-W  Magneto  are  permanent  and  stationary. 
The  K-W  Magneto  is  equipped  with  an  Impulse  Starter, 
insuring  instant  starting  of  the  engine,  no  loss  of  time  in 
beginning  the  day's  work — -no  interrupted  service  after- 
wards. 

Spring,  Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  the  tractor  that  is  K-W 
equipped  can  be  depended  upon  under  all  weather  and 
working  conditions  to  develop  the  maximum  power  out  of 
every  drop  of  fuel  used,  regardless  of  the  kind  or  how 
low  the  grade. 

K-W  Magnetos  were  built  for  tractor*  and  their  reputation  for 

reliability  has  been  proved  in  tractor  service. 

Write  for  literature  and  list  of  K-W  equipped  tractors. 

^the(I(-W)ignition  CO 

a  2889  Chester  Av.VC^  CLEVELAND.OHIO.  U.S.A. 


High  Tension  f^ttH^ of  fttel 

+  ~  Y  and  Get  Maximum  Power 


»m  ^  ^   ana  uec  maximum  rower 
Wiltl  WJ  Out  of  Evertf  Drop  Used 
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*tho  genu'meCANjp 
dates  back  to 
1866" 

"I  remember  well  when  we  used  black  powder  for 
stump  blasting  and  mining.  Just  after  the  Civil  War  the 
first  Giant  Powder  ever  made  in  the  United  States  was 
manufactured  in  a  little  laboratory  in  what  is  now  Golden 
Gate  park. 

"Out  of  that  beginning  has  grown  The  Giant  Powder 
Co..  Con.,  with  its  chain  of  great  plants  and  magazine  stocks 
throughout  the  entire  West.  And  the  Giant  Farm  Powders 
are  being  used  for  stump  blasting,  boulder  blasting,  tree 
planting,  etc.,  by  thousands  of  Western  land  owners.  Giant 
Powders  have  always  been  so  popular  that  some  people  have 
thought  any  ordinary  dynamite  was  Giant  Powder,  but  that 
is  wrong.  The  only  way  to  get  Giant  economy  and  efficiency 
is  to  get  the  genuine  Giant  Powders  made  by  the  originators 
of  the  name." 

Just  tell  us  "send  me  your  book,"  and  we  will  mail  you  our  valuable  guide  to 
blasting.  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders." 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg..  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders1 


EUREKA 


The  SECURITY  Is  All  Right:! 


THI5l.ICnI.Mftl 
CUFF  Bf)«K£r 
OOfS  IT! 


— aays   Geo.    Studebaker,   age  66„ 
of  Pbilo,  Mendocino  Co.,  Cal. 
Mr.  Studebaker  read  my  standing  offer  to  ship  2  or  more  of  the 


cecuritt 
Ladder 


anywhere  on  approval — I  pay  the  freight,  you  send  no  money 
until  you  have  examined  ladder  thoroughly.  When  Mr.  Stude- 
baker received  the  ladders  he  wrote  me  as  follows:  "I  am  en- 
closing check  for  ladders.  Your  ladder  is  all  right.  I  am  66 
years  old  today  and  have  been  picking  apples  from  the  ladder. 
Mine  is  the  first  one  ever  used  in  these  parts.  I  never  had  any 
use  for  a  three-legged  fruit  ladder,  but  yours  is  certainly  all 
right.    Yours  truly,  Geo.  Studebaker." 

The  offer  is  open  to  you.  too.  Write  me  today.  I'll  send 
you  "  or  more  ladders  on  approval.  I  pay  freight,  you  pay 
when  you  examine  ladder.  If  not  pleased,  return  ladders  at 
my  expense.    Write  NOW  before  you  forget  it. 

Prices:  8- ft  ladder,  $5;  10-ft  ladder,  $6; 
12-ft  ladder,  $-.'20 


J.  B.!  Patterson,  Mfr. 

80  Franklin  St-,  Oakland,  Cal. 


YOUR  SOIL  NEEDS 

Humus  and  Nitrogen  Bacteria 

MELILOTUS INDICUS  Supplies  Both 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  it.   Buy  your  seed  from 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Buy  only  Melilotus  seed  that  has  a  quality  tag  on  each  sack.  It  pro- 
tects you  against  the  low  germination  seed  so  general  on  the  market  this 
season-  This  seed  is  above  99  per  cent  pure  and  above  90  per  cent 
germination. 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


[Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 


The  Demand  for  Shelled  Almonds. 

"In  past  years,  two-thirds  of  the 
almonds  sold  in  this  country  came 
from  Europe,"  says  R.  H.  Taylor,  Hor- 
ticulturist with  the  New  State  Depart- 
ment. "Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  the 
European  almonds  marketed  in  this 
county  are  shelled.  The  imports  last 
year  totalled  19,000,000  pounds.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  cater  to 
the  demand  for  shelled  nuts.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  our  almond  crop 
is  shelled."  To  protect  our  industry, 
Mr.  Taylor  thinks  that  the  tariff  on 
imported  almonds  should  be  15  cents 
a  pound  on  shelled  and  5  cents  a 
pound  on  unshelled  almonds.  The 
present  tariff  is  four  and  three  cents, 
respectively.  "The  freight  rates  from 
European  ports  to  America  are  less 
than  one-half  the  rates  from  Califor- 
nia to  any  point  East  of  the  Rockies," 
he  says. 

Grade  Your  Fruit. 

"Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on 
the  fact  that  those  who  expect  to  sell 
apples  in  Great  Britain  must  grade 
them,"  says  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Reports  in  Foreign 
Markets.  "Last  year,  the  British  pub- 
lic, having  been  deprived  of  foreign 
apples  since  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
purchased  apples  regardless  of  qual- 
ity. Large  shipments  from  America, 
Tasmania,  and  other  places  have 
changed  this,  and  normal  market  con- 
ditions now  prevail.  The  Tasmanian 
Parliament,  appreciating  the  impor- 
tance of  apple-grading,  has  issued 
regulations  regarding  the  export  of 
fruit. 

Fruit  to  Replace  Vines. 

The  Guasti  vineyard,  a  few  miles 
north  of  Ontario,  Los  Angeles  county, 
is  to  be  converted  into  fruit  orchards. 
The  vines  are  being  rapidly  removed- 
Part  of  the  vineyard  was  interplanted 
with  trees  last  year.  The  intention 
is  to  plant  4,000  acres  to  peaches, 
walnuts,  etc.  Four  large  wells  have 
been  sunk  and  a  reservoir  constructed 
with  a  capacity  of  13,000,000  gallons. 

Women  Will  Continue  to  Help. 

Officials  of  the  Free  Employment 
Bureau  at  San  Jose  have  organized 
the  first  party  of  women  workers  to 
help  in  the  prune  harvest  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Brady  will  chaperon  the  party.  It  is 
planned  to  form  a  number  of  these 
parties  and  a  number  of  young  women 
and  girls  have  already  signed  up. 
Many  of  the  store  clerks  plan  to  spend 
their  vacation  in  this  way.  They  will 
find  it  profitable,  healthful  and  en- 
joyable as  well  as  carrying  the  con- 
sciousness that  they  are  doing  patri- 
otic service  in  helping  save  food  in 
good  condition  that  all  humanity  is 
crying  out  for. 

Grape  Juice,  at  Least 

Representatives  of  manufacturers 
of  loganberry  and  grape  juices  in 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Pennsylvania 
have  presented  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  strong  arguments 
for  the  repeal  of  the  existing  tax  of 
ten  per  cent  on  the  gross  sales  of 
their  products- 
Water  Rate  Raised. 

The  rates  for  water  charged  by  the 
Watsonville  Water  and  Light  Com- 
pany have  been  raised  by  authoriza- 
tion from  the  Railroad  Commission, 
which  says,  noting  that  the  system  is 
but  10  per  cent  metered:  "The  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  a  metered  system 
is  not  only  an  equitable  distribution 
of  the  charges,  but  is  also  a  means 
whereby  the  water  supply  can  be  con- 
served, good  service  rendered  and  op- 
erating expenses  reduced."  The  new 
rates  call  for  a  monthly  meter  mini- 
mum of  $1,  this  rate  increasing  with 
the  size  of  the  meter.  Six  hundred 
cubic  feet  or  less  will  cost  $1  and  all 
above  that  amount  15  cents  per  100 
cubic  feet.  For  each  company  owned 
2-inch  hydrant  the  charge  will  be  $1  a 
month;  4-inch,  $1.85.  A  charge  for 
water  sold  for  irrigating  strawberries 
has  been  increased  from  $30  per  acre 
per  annum  to  $35. 

A  Commnnity  Packing  Association. 

The  small  body  of  fruit  growers  who 


determined  to  unite  their  forces  last 
year  at  Mount  Vernon  (Placer  county) 
made  a  success  of  it,  packing  at  the 
farm  of  one  of  the  members.  But  to 
make  it  more  convenient  for  labor 
they  moved  into  Auburn  this  year, 
renting  one  of  the  old  stores  for  a 
packing  house.  There  are  15  mem- 
bers so  far.  J.  A.  Teagarden,  the  man- 
ager of  this  Mount  Vernon  Packing 
Association,  said:  "We  have  no 
trouble  in  the  packing  house  for  a 
Women's  Club  at  Auburn  undertakes 
the  work,  thereby  discharging  a  duty 
to  the  community,  enjoying  social  in- 
tercourse with  their  fellow-members 
and  making  some  money  besides. 
They  wouldn't  go  out  to  work  as  they 
have  their  homes  to  care  for.  It  is 
more  like  an  old-fashioned  harvesting 
'bee'  than  anything  else  and  is  con- 
ducive to  a  harmonious  neighborly 
spirit.  We  pay  these  ladies  six  cents 
a  box  for  packing  plums  and  pears 
and  2V6  cents  for  peaches.  For  cher- 
ries we  paid  15  cents  for  ten-pound 
boxes;  above  twelves  we  shipped  in 
bulk.  Diamonds.  Dukes  and  Giants 
are  finished.  We  all  have  planty  of 
pickers  and  can  attend  to  it  our- 
selves." 

Workers'  Community  Camps  in  South. 

The  first  vineyard  workers'  com- 
munity camp  to  accommodate  at  least 
75  men  has  been  built  at  Fowler 
(Fresno  county),  along  the  Highway. 
The  city  installs  the  water,  light,  and 
sewage  system,  while  the  citizens  and 
the  Farm  Bureau  helped  to  complete 
the  necessary  conveniences.  The  Val- 
ley Fruit  Growers'  Association  erected 
and  will  control  the  camp.  Similar 
camps  will  be  built  in  different  sec- 
tions to  accommodate  the  large 
amount  of  help  necessary  to  secure 
the  valuable  harvest  of  the  vineyards. 
Screened  kitchens  and  dining-rooms 
will  be  provided  together  with  com- 
petent help.  The  help  furnished  by 
these  camps  will  be  distributed  and 
returned  by  motor  vehicles.  Active 
co-operation  by  all  is  necessary  to 
make  a  success  of  the  labor-housing 
movement. 


Ay  EARLY  DKI.IYKRY  01  PRUNES. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  first  prunes  of  the  1919  crop 
will  be  delivered  to  the  Association 
Packing  Houses  this  week  (second 
week  in  August),  according  to  H.  G. 
Coykendall,  General  Manager  of  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow- 
ers' Inc.  This  means  that  shipment 
of  this  year's  pack  will  be  made  before 
the  end  of  August,  and,  with  good  dry- 
ing weather,  heavy  shipments  of 
prunes  will  be  sent  out  during  Sep- 
tember. 

Grower  members  will  be  paid  15 
cents  a  pound  for  their  largest  fruit 
running  20  to  the  pound  as  a  first 
payment  "on  delivery."  For  sizes 
ranging  from  30  to  100  they  will  be 
paid  on  an  8-cent  basis  on  delivery 
and  for  the  small  sizes,  5  cents.  Full 
payment  is  made  after  the  fruit  has 
been  distributed  in  the  world's  mar- 
ket. 

The  Association  estimates  that  it 
will  handle  90,000  tons  of  fruit  for  its 
members  this  year,  which  will  net 
them  about  $25,000,000-  Half  of  this 
sum  will  be  in  their  pockets  within 
the  next  three  months,  as  they  are 
paid  approximately  50  per  cent  on 
delivery  of  their  fruit. 

Dried  Apricots  on  the  Market 

The  Canadian  market  will  receive 
the  first  shipment  of  dried  apricots 
to  be  sent  out  of  the  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley this  year  by  the  association.  A 
carload  of  mixed  grades  now  being 
made  up  will  be  shipped  to  Canada  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  week,  according 
to  a  statement  made  today  at  the 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Associa- 
tion headquarters. 

Other  apricot  districts  of  the  State 
have  already  shipped  several  cars  of 
dried  apricots  to  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago and  other  eastern  markets  a*i 
additional  cars  are  expected  to  be 
sent  out  much  more  rapidly  from 
now  on. 
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— or  if  im'gAf  6e  ca//e</  f/ie  $73,000,000  tire,  for  it  is  possible  only 
because  of  the  entire  resources  of  the  Firestone  Company. 

BUT  $7,000,000  is  what  has  gone  directly  into  this  new,  vast 
Firestone  factory  that  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  making  of 
this  tire  and  the  tubes  to  match.  The  main  plant  is  now  con- 
centrating on  Cords  and  big  sizes. 

16,000  TIRES  and  20,000  tubes,  all  3H-inch  size,  is  the  daily 
capacity  of  this  new  factory.  This  plant  is  years  in  advance 
in  its  mechanical  efficiency.  Into  it  has  gone  the  thinking, 
planning,  the  spirit  of  service  that  distinguishes  the  entire 
Firestone  organization.  Its  methods  and  machinery  were  de- 
veloped by  Firestone  men. 

FIRESTONE  HAS  STEPPED  FAR  AHEAD  in  engineering 
practice  and  you  get  the  benefit.  The  labor  saving  equipment 
of  this  factory  cuts  costs  on  every  operation  from  10%  to  30%. 

FROM  THE  TIME  special  shipments  of  rubber  and  of  fabric 
arrive  at  this  plant,  until  the  finished  tire  is  loaded  on  the 
freight  car,  there  is  not  a  backward  move. 

AND  THE  MAN  POWER  of  this  plant  is  as  far  in  advance  of 
the  ordinary  as  is  the  mechanical  efficiency.  The  Firestone 
organization  is  the  talk  of  men  in  big  industry  everywhere. 

THE  FACT  THAT  90%  of  Firestone  workers  own  stock  in 
the  Company  is  an  index  to  their  interest  in  their  work.  Their 
superior  skill,  their  spirit  of  service,  is  stimulated  by  their 
financial  interest  in  winning  you  as  a  customer. 

AT  EVERY  TURN  Firestone  thinks  and  plans  to  give  you  the 
most  for  your  money,  knowing  that  this  is  the  surest  method 
of  obtaining  the  greatest  demand.  Every  move  Firestone 
makes  is  toward  this  end — mileage  at  lowest  cost. 

NEVER  HAS  FIRESTONE,  NOR  ANY  TIRE  MAKER, 
offered  car  owners  so  much  as  they  are  offered  now.  It  is  the 
year  of  big  value.    Ask  your  dealer. 
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Green  Sudan  Grass  Increased  Butterfat 


(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Frww.) 


When  Fred  Foiada  walked  into  a 
Modesto  seed  store  a  year  ago  last 
spring  and  ordered  2,500  pounds  of 
sudan  grass  seed,  he  knew  what  he 
was  taking  about,  but  the  seedsman 
almost  lost  his  breath. 

Mr.  Foiada  is  a  dairyman.  He  bad 
about  50  acres  of  sudan  grass  in  1917. 
His  95  cows  bad  been  fed  alfalfa  hay 
and  pasture.  They  were  in  good  con- 
dition and  averaging  about  a  pound 
of  butterfat  per  day  along  in  the  fall. 
He  cut  off  the  alfalfa  entirely  and  fed 
the  cows  nothing  but  green  sudan 
grass — all  they  wanted  of  it.  The 
herd  increased  its  butterfat  produc- 
tion an  average  of  20  pounds  per  day 
for  the  whole  month  that  the  green 
sudan  lasted.  That  is  why  he  says 
this  grass  is  rich  in  butterfat.  That 
is  why  he  ordered  2,500  pounds  of 
seed  in  the  spring  of  1918.  That  he 
was  not  disappointed  last  season  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  he  bought 
2,500  pounds  again  last  spring  and 
had  to  skirmish  around  the  country 
to  get  a  few  hundred  pounds  addi- 
tional this  summer. 

Planting  After  Irrigation  Ended. 

Sudan  seed  was  still  being  planted 
when  the  writer  visited  Mr.  Foiada, 
July  21.  He  had  one  field  forty  days 
from  seeding  in  which  the  grass  was 
over  four  feet  tall  on  some  areas.  He 
had  some  all  ready  to  cut,  some  only 
a  foot  tall.  He  had  seeded  about  100 
acres  within  the  past  two  weeks  and 
still  had  45  acres  to  plant,  although 
all  irrigation  had  been  shut  off  July 
15. 

Sudan  for  Hay. 

"I  cut  some  of  the  first  year's  crop 
for  hay,"  said  he.  "It  made  all  of 
five  tons  per  acre.  But  I  made  the 
mistake  of  letting  it  head  out,  and  it 
became  too  coarse  for  good  dairy  hay. 
It  ought  to  be  cut  as  soon  as  it  is  half- 
headed  out.  Then  it  is  finer,  but  it 
has  the  maximum  strength  and  sweet- 
ness that  we  can  get  in  this  grass 
without  letting  it  get  too  coarse.  We 
don't  want  to  cut  or  feed  it  too  green, 
either,  because  then  we  don't  get  the 
sweetness-" 

If  you  want  to  cut  sudan  for  hay, 
you  ought  to  plant  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  is  Bafe  for  corn.  Then 
irrigate  about  30  days  later  and  it 
springs  out  three  or  four  inches  a 
day.  Mow  it  when  it  is  half  headed 
and  it  stools  thickly.  It  can  be  mowed 
for  hay  about  once  again.  But  dry 
weather  is  needed.  New  growth 
comes  so  fast  on  irrigated  heavy  land 
that  it  is  a  foot  tall  before  you  can  get 
the  hay  off.  Fall  weather  doesn't 
dry  it  quickly  enough.  The  standing 
grass  stems  have  drops  of  water  on 
the  ontsides  in  September  and  Octo- 
ber, and  that  makes  it  hard  to  cure. 


the  RUSSELL  TRACTOR, 
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—  CLOVER  HULLERS  — 
CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The  A. H.AVE  RILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


Even  in  July  you  would  get  dripping 
wet  by  walking  through  the  field. 
Prefers  to  Feed  Sudan  Green. 

Nothing  beats  sudan  for  quantity  of 
hay,  but  Mr.  Foiada  prefers  alfalfa 
for  this  purpose.  He  feeds  most  of 
the  crop  green.  He  would  have  put 
up  a  300-ton  silo  this  year  if  irriga- 
tion had  lasted,  but  without  irriga- 
tion the  yield  is  reduced. 

For  green  feed,  late  planting  is  pos- 
sible. Although  the  same  amount  of 
seed  is  used  and  the  same  amount  of 
work  required,  as  if  it  were  planted 
earlier,  the  late  planting  makes  a 
second  crop  following  grain.  Oats 
had  recently  been  harvested  from  the 
piece  being  planted  when  the  writer 
was  there.  One  unirrigated  piece  cut 
last  September  would  have  made  four 
tons  of  hay  per  acre  if  it  hadn't  been 
fed  green. 

Pointers  on  Planting. 

Owing  to  the  stooling  tendency  of 
sudan,  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant 
over  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds  of  seed 
per  acre.  But  it  must  not  be  planted 
too  thin  or  the  stools  may  become  too 
large  to  cut  well.  One  bunch  made 
a  full  armload — about  all  a  man  could 
handle  green.  A  few  like  that  would 
try  the  mowers'  tempers. 

The  finer  the  seedbed,  the  better 
sudan  grows,  but  it  also  does  pretty 
well  if  neglected-  However,  plenty 
of  moisutre  is  needed  for  plenty  of 
growth,  so  fine  seedbed  preparation 
is  profitable,  especially  in  summer 
planting  in  order  to  save  moisture. 
When  irrigation  is  conveniently  at 
command,  the  best  way  is  to  plow, 
then  irrigate  and  work  down  the  soil 
before  planting.  This  was  done  on 
125  acres  this  season  by  Mr.  Foiada. 
But  if  you  can't  get  water  when  you 
would  want  it,  some  must  be  used  be- 
fore plowing.  In  either  case  prompt 
cultivation  is  necessary  to  save  the 
moisture. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  create  a  fine 
mulch,  which  prevents  deep  penetra- 
tion of  sun-heat  The  field  Mr.  Foi- 
ada was  planting  when  we  saw  him 
was  rather  sandy,  but  less  than  two 
inches  down  we  found  moist  earth. 
The  oat  stubble  had  been  promptly 
plowed  with  a  tractor  and  harrowed 
twice-  It  was  being  planked  just 
ahead  of  the  sudan  drill.  This  kept 
the  moisture  near  enough  the  surface 
so  the  seed  didn't  have  to  be  drilled 
too  deep  to  come  up.  It  could  in  one 
night  break  through  an  inch  of  daily 
heated  surface  mulch. 

Experience  on  a  seven-acre  piece 
this  year,  which  was  not  finely  har- 
rowed, showed  that  heat  and  drying 
out  had  killed  many  well-developed 
seedlings  before  they  could  break 
through  the  surface. 

There  is  great  room  for  expansion 
of  sudan  grass  under  similar  condi- 
tions to  those  in  the  Modesto  district, 
and  other  alfalfa  growers  may  find 
sudan  a  good  supplementary  feed  for 
their  cows. 


LIMA   BEAN  LESSON  FOR 
ALMOND  MEN. 


8AJf  JOSE,  CALIF..  ._- ~  - 


[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.] 

"The  California  Almond  Growers' 
Exchange"  tells  a  good  bean  story 
with  a  punch  to  it. 

On  March  1,  the  lima  bean  growers 
of  this  state  had  approximately  850,- 
000  bags  of  lima  beans  on  hand 
which  could  not  be  sold,  even  though 
some  growers  were  offering  beans  as 
low  as  five  cents  a  pound. 

Citrus  fruit  had  sold  right  along 
for  the  past  few  months  at  prices 
equal  to  those  prevailing  during  the 
war  with  a  strong  market.  Raisins 
were  even  higher  than  when  the  arm- 
istice was  signed,  with  a  demand  ex- 
ceeding the  supply.  New  crop  prunes 
were  being  sold  at  an  exceedingly 
high  price.  The  almond  crop  for  1918 
was  entirely  sold  and  the  demand  for 
1919  exceedingly  good. 

The  bean  market  situation  was  de- 
moralized. The  growers  decided  that 
something  must  be  done.  After  con- 
ferences, they  concluded  that  the  only 
salvation  was  to  pool  the  crop.  The 
services  of  C.  C.  Teague,  President  of 


the  Walnut  Growers'  Association  and 
also  a  prominent  factor  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  were 
sought  As  a  result,  Mr.  Teague 
brought  together  an  organization  rep- 
resenting over  85  per  cent  of  the  lima 
and  baby  lima  beans  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  which  is  known  as  the  Lima 
Bean  Selling  Agency. 

Merely  the  announcement  that  the 
organization  had  been  effected 
brought  a  firmer  tone  to  the  lima 
bean  market!  The  Agency  first  an- 
nounced a  price  of  6%  cents  per 
pound  (which  by  the  way  was  guar- 
anteed against  its  own  decline  until 
August  1 1  .ami  which  brought  an  ava- 
lanche of  orders.  After  three  days 
the  Agency  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw £ro.m  the  market,  having  sold 
222  carloads,  which  would  take  at 
least  thirty  days  to  ship.  Shortly 
afterward  the  Agency  sold  100  car- 
loads additional  at  7%  cents  and  then 
advanced  the  price  to  7%  cents.  Fur- 
ther advances  have  been  made. 

"Let  us  hope  that  those  growers 
will  never  forget  the  value  of  organ- 
ization.   Sometimes  we  have  thought 


that  it  would  be  a  mighty  good  lesson 
to  discontinue  the  activities  of  our 
Almond  Exchange  for  a  year.  .  . 
The  growers  would  be  told  that  the 
crop  of  almonds  in  Europe  is  heavy, 
that  there  are  on  hand  over  there 
crops  of  one  and  two  years  in  the 
warehouses,  and  that  the  market  is 
demoralized." 

"They  cannot  pass  that  kind  of  in- 
formation while  the  Exchange  exists, 
because  they  know  that  the  Exchange 
is  in  a  position  to  get  all  that  the 
market  will  legitimately  pay." 


This  year's  California  rice  crop  was 
recently  estimated  by  Secretary 
Charles  Merry,  of  the  Pacific  Rice 
Growers'  Association,  at  over  4,250,- 
000  bags.  Last  year  it  was  about  i,l 
700,000  bags.  It  was  feared  earlier 
that  Oriental  rice  would  injure  the 
market  for  ours  this  year,  but  the 
Asiatic  crop  is  reported  short  and 
even  higher  prices  are  expected  for 
California  rice  this  year  than  last. 
W.  C.  Davis  of  the  Association  esti- 
mates this  year's  average  yield  at  30 
sacks  per  acre.  , 


at  Walla  Walla.  Washington 

In  the  most  remarkable, 

sensational  showing  ever 
made  by  wheel  type  tractors,  the 
LAUSON  carried  ofi  first  honors 
over  other  wheel  type  tractors  at 
Walla  Walla.  The  LAUSON  nego- 
iated  the  359°  grade  and  the  43*o 
side  hill  with  ease. 

The  LAUSON  pulled 
three  14-inch  mold-board 
plows  to  an  average  depth  of  7 
inches  without  a  stop  or  delay  for 
repair  of  any,  kind  and  operated 
throughout  the  demonstration  on  kero- 
sene. This  proves  again  that  the  LAUSON 
has  surplus  power,  greater  stamina,  more 
efficiency  at  the  drawbar,  better  distribu- 
tion of  weight,  greater  ease  of  handling. 
If  you  are  thinking  about  buying  a  tractor, 
find  out  ■why  the  LAUSON  is  known  as 
"Tbe  Pattern  Tractor  of  the  Industry." 

Literature  on  reqtteet. 
Dittribulort  for  Oregon,  California.  Arizona  and  Nevada 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  63  Beale  St,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFG.  CO. 
New  Holstcin,  Wis. 

J 


Th*tr«  are  H  »ttg  of  Hyatt  and  Timken. 
roller  and  ball  ocarinas  which  tnak*  th* 
LA  USON  th€  FULL  JE  W  EL  TRA  C  TOR 


M0LINE 

PowerLift 
GANG 


NO.ll 


YOU  get  real  satisfaction 
from  your  tractor  and 
a  real  job  of  plowing 
when  you  use  this  Moline 
Plow.  It  has  improved  positive 
power  lift  device  which  saves 
power,  time,  and  enables  better 
work  to  be  done.  To  raise  the 
plows  pull  the  cord  until  the 
power  lift  lever  locks,  and  the 
plows  are  raised  without  further 
attention.  If  you  want  to  raise  your 
plows,  just  an  inch  or  two  or  any 
intermediate  distance,  to  relieve 
your  tractor  or  clear  an  obstruc- 
tion, you  can  do  so  by  a  slight 
pull  on  the  cord.  This  is  the  only 
lift  on  which  you  can  change  the 
plowing  depth  without  raising 
the  plow  out  of  the  ground. 
;Ju8t  one  of  many  features 
which  will  make  your  plow- 
ing easier  and  better.  See  your 
loline  Dealer  or  write  for  full 
information. 

loline  Plow  Co.,  Moline,  111. 
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AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


Butte  county  rice  is  looking  fine. 
Cotton  looks  good  in  the  Imperial 
Valley. 

In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  there  are 
6391  acres  of  short  staple  cotton  and 
285  acres  of  long  staple  this  year. 

Many  barley  growers  are  now  wish- 
ing that  they  had  stuck  to  barley  this 
year  instead  of  switching  to  wheat. 

Three  hundred  tons  of  tomatoes 
are  expected  from  16%  acres  of  the 
Torres  ranch  in  Contra  Costa  county. 

Turlock  district  has  shipped  over 
3,000  carloads  of  cantaloupes  this  sea- 
son so  far  and  watermelons  over  1,000 
cars. 

Prices  of  Siamese  rice  on  the  wharf 
in  Siam  rose  about  eleven  per  cent 
between  January  and  March  of  this 
year.  / 

Exports  of  rice  from  Hongkong  and 
Siam  are  absolutely  embargoed — the 
first  time  such  a  thing  has  occurred  in 
Hongkong. 

Five  and  three-quarters  cents  for 
rice  is  making  growers  uneasy.  It  is 
a  record  price  and  for  the  biggest 
crop  ever  in  sight- 
Yellow  dent  corn  of  the  90-day  va- 
riety stands  twelve  feet  tall  eight 
weeks  from  planting  on  the  W.  M. 
Harris  Los  Molinos  ranch. 

L.  D.  Macy  has  been  harvesting  150 
acres  of  broom  corn  on  the  Vina  Stan- 
ford ranch  at  Chico.  He  showed  a 
sample  with  brush  on  it  three  feet 
long. 

One  sack  of  potatoes  is  reported  to 
have  multiplied  to  one  ton  and  50 
pounds  on  %  of  an  inch  planted  by 
W.  C.  McCargar  of  San  Joaquin 
county. 

The  Hughson  (Stanislaus  county) 
sorghum  factory  is  ready  to  crush  the 
first  cane  which  is  expected  about  the 
20th  of  August.  It  is  said  to  be  a  very 
complete  plant. 

Special  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  the  admission  of  Mexican 
laborers  in  the  cotton-raising  sections 
of  this  country,  through  the  U.  S.  Em- 
ployment Service. 

To  buy  up  your  neighbors  alfalfa 
hay  and  hire  a  machine  to  come  and 
grind  it  on  your  own  ranch  is  a  pro- 
ject suggested  by  W.  C.  Brown's  ac- 
tivities in  San  Joaquin  county  this 
season. 

Cotton   is  selling  at  the  highest 
price  since  the  civil  war,  according  to 
.Myron  A.  Rice,  Farm  Advisor  of  Kern 
ounty.    He  says  that  local  growers 
re  being  urged  to  sell  now- 
On  account  of  the  embargo  on  grain 
t  the  various  shipping  ports,  the  Ball 
ros.*  storehouse  at  Clovis  is  filled  to 
e  limit,  and  they  have  been  turning 
way  grain  for  lack  of  space. 
The  United  States  Land  Farm  Com- 
any  has  purchased  the  Bliss  Ranch 
f  26,000  acres  in  Madera  county  for 
1,430,000,  it  is  announced.   It  is  to  be 
ubdivided  and  placed  on  the  market. 
G.  B.  Harlan  of  Willows  put  in  350 
cres  of  rice  on  Clear  Creek  (Shasta 
ounty)  and  estimates  his  crop  will 
eld  50  sacks  to  the  acre.    This  is 
e  first  large  acreage  grown  in  the 
ounty. 

The  California  Bean  Growers*  As- 
ciation  will  send  a  committee  to 
ashington  to  seek  protection  against 
ing  again  swamped  with  Oriental 
eans,  which  would  starve  their  in- 
lustry. 

G.  B.  Daniels,  former  publisher  of 
he  Oakland  Enquirer,  has  been  ap- 
lointed  by  Governor  Stephens  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  State  Board  of  Agrieul- 
ure,  to  succeed  Theodore  Gier,  whose 
erm  has  expired. 

I  The  standard  weight  of  a  sack  of 
inions  is  100  pounds.  The  State 
5ealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  says 
hat  sacks  must  contain  this  amount, 
>r  have  each  sack  clearly  marked 
vith  the  weight  of  its  contents. 

The  Canadian  wheat  crop  of  1919 
nil  be  bought  by  the  Dominion  Gov- 
rnment  and  sold  at  "prevailing  world 
•rices,"  the  surplus  proceeds  being 
livided  among  the  original  sellers  of 
he  wheat.  Speculation  and  profiteer- 
Qg  is  prohibited. 

Prices  for  threshing  rice  have  ad- 
anoed  over  50  per  cent,  and  as  a  re- 


sult many  prominent  farmers  are  con- 
sidering putting  in  their  own  thresh- 
ing outfits.  More  new  machinery  is 
going  into  use  in  the  rice  industry  this 
season  than  in  any  previous  one. 

Michigan,  Colorado  and  New  Mex- 
ico will  not  produce  60  per  cent  of  a 
crop  of  beans,  according  to  G.  A.  Tur- 
ner, President  of  the  California  Bean 
Growers'  Association.  "The  demand 
this  year  for  beans  is  in  excess  of  the 
supply.  A  fair  price  is  positively  as- 
sured for  the  new  crop." 


Kern  county's  alfalfa  crop  is  es- 
timated at  90  per  cent,  Tulare  at  85 
and  Merced  at  80  per  cent.  Merced 
county  has  105,000  acres  to  alfalfa, 
Tulare  has  103,000  acres  and  Kern 
county  has  an  acreage  of  95,000. 
The  crops  are  reported  not  to  be 
doing  so  well  this  month. 
.  Orange  county  is  planning  a  tax  on 
trucks  and  commercial  haulers.  The 
heavy  traffic  now  in  use  is  breaking 
up  the  highways  and  paying  nothing 
for  their  repairs  and  upkeep  beyond 


what  automobiles  pay.  They  were  not 
built  for  such  heavy  traffic  as  has 
since  developed,  it  is  said. 

Oriental  rice  before  the  war  was 
largely  distributed  from  Hamburg  to 
European  and  even  American  mar- 
kets. During  the  war  Seattle  and  San 
Francisco  secured  a  great  deal  of 
this  trade,  which  is  now  shifting  to 
New  Orleans,  because  of  the  latter's 
geographical  advantage  with  respect 
to  both  American  continents  and  with 
Asia  via  the  Panama  Canal. 


FORD  OV 

TRY  FOR 
lO  D/ 

FREE 


OWNERS! 


Send 
No  Money 


We  want  every  Ford  owner  to  try 
this  wonderful  new  invention  10  days  free,  at 
our  risk.    Just  fill  out  the  coupon  below,  mail  it 

today  and  we  will  send  you  "For-do"  complete,  postpaid, 
ready  to  use  without  a  cent  of  pay  in  advance.  When  you  re- 
ceive it,  put  it  on  your  car  and  watch  results.  See  how  much 
easier  it  makes  your  engine  start,  how  much  smoother  your  car 
will  run;  how  much  better  it  will  pull,  and  how  much  more  mile- 
age you  will  get  from  the  same  gasoline. 

More  than  50,000  "For-dos"  have  been  put  on  Ford  cars  the  last  3 
months.  Get  one  to  try  10  days  free  on  your  Ford.  Send  the  coupon 
today. 


Ad 


FOR 


Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  26  ,1919. 
G.  E.  COLBY  CO.,  Maywood,  111. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  bought  one  of  your 
"For-dos"  several  weeks  ago  and  it's  the 
best  buy  I  ever  made  for  my  Ford.  I 
now  use  my  old  discarded  spark  plugs 
and  save  gas.  Please  write  me  your 
offer  and  price  to  agents.  I  can  sell  some 
of  them.    Very  truly  yours. 

A.  L.  HECKMAN, 
608  No.  LaSalle  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


— Works  wonders  on  Ford  cars — 

— Gives  your  Ford  more  power,  more  pep,  more  speed — 
—Gives  you  4  to  6  miles  more  per  gallon — 
— Enables  you  to  locate  engine  trouble  instantly — 
— Doubles  the  life  and  service  of  your  plugs — 
— Saves  you  many  times  its  cost  on  repair  bills  alone. 
After  10  days'  trial  you  wouldn't  be  without  "For-do"  on  your 
car  at  any  price.   But  we  don't  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for 
this.  We  prove  before  you  pay,  that  "For-do"  will  do  just  what 
we  claim  or  you  don't  keep  it.   We  take  all  the  risk. 

Saves  Half  On  Spark  Plugs 
Makes  Old  Plugs  Work  Like  New 


To  prove  it,  make  this  test:  Pick  out  any  4  old  cracked  or  worn-out  plugs  you  have  thrown  away  and  try 
them  again  with  "For-do";  see  how  it  will  make  them  spark  like  new.  Oil,  carbon  or  grease  have  no 
effect  on  plugs  when  "For-do"  is  used.  "Fordo"  is  easily  attached  to  any  Ford  in  3  minutes.  No  changes 
necessary  in  car  or  engine,  no  holes  to  bore— no  bother  at  all.  A  child  can  put  it  on.  Can't  possibly 
harm  engine,  coil,  or  plugs. 


Send  No  Money  —  Just  This  Coupon 

Just  write  your  name  and  address  on  the  coupon — tear 
off  and  mail  today.  We  will  send  you  "For-do"  com- 
plete, postpaid,  ready  to  attach.  Use  it  10  days  free. 
At  the  end  of  this  trial,  if  you  find  it  does  everything 
we  claim,  and  you  want  to  keep  it,  send  only  $3.00.  If 
you  are  not  pleased,  just  say  so — mail  it  back,  and  no  charge 
will  be  made.   We  take  all  the  risk.   Send  the  coupon  today. 

G.E.  COLBY  CO.,  Inc.,  MAYWOOD, 


10  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL  COUPON 

G.  E.  COLBY  CO.,  Inc„ 

36  No.  8th  Ave.,  Maywood,  IU. 
Please  send  me  "For-do"  on  Free  Trial  in  accord- 
ance with  your  offer.  If  I  decide  to  keep  it,  I  will 
send  you  $3  within  10  days.  If  not  pleased,  I  will 
return  it  to  you  promptly  and  no  charge  is  to  be 
made  for  this  trial. 


Name 


ILL.  | 


Street  or  R.  F.  D.  No  State. 
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Potato  Crop  Short  in  1919 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


POTATO  CHOP  PROSPECTS,  which  on  .Inly  1  were  for  a  consid- 
erable redaction  below  the  1918  crop,  are  still  further  reduced,  as  re- 
ported August  1  by  £.  £.  Kaufman  of  the  I  .  S.  Bnrean  of  Crop  Estimates. 
The  total  D.  S.  crop  prospects  arc  reduced  from  ;<!>  1,000,000  bushels,  as 
forecasted  July  1,  to  357,000,000  bushels  as  forecasted  August  1.  The 
California  July  1  estimate  was  12,252,240  bushels  from  88,000  acres,  but 
on  August  1  the  total  crop  looked  like  only  11,668,000  bushels.  The  con- 
dition of  the  California  crop  is  considered  85  per  cent  of  normal  as 
against  79  per  cent  a  year  ago  and  88  per  cent  for  a  ten-year  average. 


California  is  really  "small  pota- 
toes" in  the  potato  industry  of  the  U. 
S.  Yet  this  is  one  of  eighteen  states, 
each  of  which  has  over  75,000  acres 
this  year.  Of  the  four  hundred  mil- 
lion bushels  of  potatoes  produced  in 
the  U.  S.  last  year,  California  turned 
up  nearly  13,000,000. 

While  our  potatoes  do  not  compete 
for  the  major  part,  with  those  of  the 
Middle  West,  they  would  if  the  prices 
of  either  district  were  notably  differ- 
ent from  the  other,  for  potatoes  are 
easily  shipped  2,000  miles  or  more  in 
good  condition.  Potato  markets  of 
the  central  west  are  also  responsive 
to  those  of  the  Atlantic  states  for 
the  same  reason.  Thus  we  are  in- 
terested in  markets,  crop  acreages 
and  conditions  in  all  of  the  American 
states. 

I  .  S.  Acreage  and  Crop  Seduced. 

It  is  noteworthy  and  of  significance 
to  every  potato  grower  that  in  prac- 
tically all  of  the  eighteen  major 
states  the  acreage  is  considerably  re- 
duced this  year;  and  the  total  for 
the  U.  S.  is  about  five  per  cent  less 
than  last  year.  The  average  condi- 
tion, as  estimated  July  1  by  the  U-  S. 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  was  the 
same  in  1919  as  in  1918,  so  we  can 
look  for  a  smaller  crop  this  year  es- 
pecially since  the  average  conditions 
in  the  major  states  are  about  the 
same.  Those  conditions  are,  how- 
ever, somewhat  better  than  the  ten- 
year  average.  New  York  leads  all 
the  states  with  357,000  acres  and  her 
crop  conditions  are  eight  percent- 
ages less  than  at  the  same  time  last 
year.  Michigan  is  a  close  second 
with  333,000  acres,  her  prospects  are 
four  points  better  than  last  year. 
Minnesota,  with  309,000  acres,  has  not 
so  good  prospects  as  last  year.  The 
same  is  true  of  Pennsylvania  with 
287,000  acres.  Wisconsin,  with  289,- 
000  acres,  is  in  about  the  same  con- 
dition as  last  year.  No  other  states 
have  planted  as  much  as  200,000 
acres.  None  of  the  states  west  of 
the  Missouri  River,  except  Nebraska, 
have  as  much  as  100,000  acres  this 
year. 

Our   Direct   Competitors   and  Our- 
selves. 

Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  are 
our  principal  direct  competitors,  but 
their  combined  acreage  this  year  is 
only  45,000,  or  about  50  per  cent 
greater  than  that  of  California.  Both 
their  combined  acreage  and  that  of 
California  are  less  than  last  year. 
Idaho  has  an  increase  of  1,000  acres, 
but  the  condition  of  her  crop  is  very 
much  inferior  to  that  of  a  year  ago, 
so  her  total  production  will  probably 
be  less-  Oregon,  however  may  have 
a  few  more  potatoes  than  last  year, 
though  her  acreage  is  reduced  by 
5,000.  Washington's  acreage  is  re- 
duced by  7,000,  her  crop  prospects  are 
better  than  a  year  ago,  but  hardly 
enough  to  justify  predicting  as  big  a 
crop.  California's  acreage  was  re- 
duced two  thousand,  and  the  crop 
shows  less  promise  than  it  did  a  year 
ago. 

Potatoes  from  all  of  these  four 
states  are  marketed  chiefly  west  of 
the  eastern  line  of  the  Rockies. 
Northwestern  potatoes  are  strong 
competitors  with  our  own  on  our  own 
markets  as  well  as  in  Arizona,  Utah, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 
We  have  advantage  in  distance,  and 
our  potato  storages  are  not  sealed  up 
by  the  icy  grip  of  winter  as  those  in 
the  northwest  frequently  are,  but  our 
yield  per  acre  is  so  much  less  that 
the  northwestern  growers  can  often 
underbid  us  in  our  own  cities. 

Early  Potatoes  Important. 

Part  of  our  potato  area  produces 


two  crops  per  year.  Part  of  it  pro- 
duces only  an  early  crop.  Most  of  it 
produces  only  a  late  crop.  Southern 
California  is  the  leader  for  earlies, 
though  southern  San  Joaquin  Valley 
and  the  Delta  in  northern  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  as  well  as  certain  dis- 
tricts in  Sacramento  County  contrib- 
ute largely  to  the  early  crop  from 
California.  These  early  potatoes 
practically  monopolize  the  early  mar- 
kets of  Texas  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  westward  while  the  crop 
lasts.  Also  many  carloads  of  them 
go  to  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Chicago, 
Des  Moines,  etc.,  where  in  midsum- 
mer they  compete  with  early  north- 
westerners.  They  are  about  gone 
now  for  this  season,  although  we  note 
from  the  August  5  report,  which  has 
just  come  to  hand,  that  52  carloads 
were  shipped  that  day  from  Califor- 
nia, of  which  two  went  to  Arizona 
and  two  to  Colorado  from  Southern 
California,  and  the  other  carloads 
went  from  "Northern"  California  to 
Omaha,  Arizona,  Kansas  City,  Oregon, 
Texas,  and  New  Mexico.  At  this  sea- 
son, however,  we  are  beginning  to 
encounter  competition  from  early 
northwestern  potatoes,  though  just 
now  the  latter  are  not  reaching 
southwestern  markets  nor  California. 
Our  local  markets  had  a  depression 
this  summer  when  potatoes  from  the 
Delta  came  in  quantity-competition 
with  those  from  Southern  California, 
but  prices  have  picked  up  again,  and 
there  seems  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  markets  will  remain  firm 
throughout  the  marketing  season  for 
the  1919  crop. 

Imports   and   Exports  Unimportant. 

Potato  imports  and  exports  of  the 
U.  S.  do  not  materially  affect  the 
general  markets,  though  the  past  year 
has  developed  some  rather  startling 
changes.  The  latest  figures  we  have 
on  potato  exports  and  imports  are 
those  of  May  31.  During  the  eleven 
months  ending  that  date,  the  U.  S. 
imported  119,238  bushels  in  1917, 
131,153  bushels  in  1918,  and  2,735,444 
bushels  in  1919.  A  large  part  of  the 
imports  came  to  the  Atlantic  side- 
The  great  increase  last  year  is  more 
than  offset  by  our  exports  of  3,375,- 
958  bushels,  besides  $50,513  bushels 
of  the  foreign  potatoes  which  were 
exported  after  importation.  Our  ex- 
ports last  year,  however,  were  not 
materially  greater  than  those  of  the 
year  before  when  they  did  not  come 
so  near  balancing  the  imports.  But 
after  all,  the  total  quantity  of  ex- 
ports or  imports  is  not  much  as  com- 
pared with  our  own  production  of 
400,000,000  bushels. 


STARTED  ON  A  40-YEAR  CRUISE. 

A  satisfied  subscriber  writes  thus: 
"Your  paper  is  O.  K.  Your  solicitor 
said  when  we  first  subscribed  he  had 
just  renewed  a  40-year-old  subscrib-  J 
er's  paper  for  him  and  if  we  started  ' 
in  we  would  be  taking  it  forty  years 
hence!  This  will  make  five  years  of 
it  so  far,  and  we  are  still  going 
strong." 


"It  is  my  opinion  that  the  cotton 
crops  in  the  valley  have  improved  in 
condition  as  compared  with  the  last 
week  in  June,  as  follows,"  says  Robert 
Hulme  of  Fresno;  90  per  cent  im- 
provement in  Bakersfield  district;  100 
per  cent  in  the  Corcoran  district,  and 
60  per  cent  in  the  Fresno  district- 
The  Pima  cotton  in  the  Bakersfield 
district  is  doing  particularly  well." 


Grain  lying  in  the  field  in  Yuba 
county  is  reported  to  have  been 
stolen-  Some  growers  obtain  partial 
insurance  against  theft  by  marking 
their  sacks.  ' 


Get  Bigger  Money  Harvests  Easier 

You  farmers  can  save  all  the  grain  you  raise — with  an  E-B 
Osborne  Grain  Binder. 

Cutter  bar  can  be  set  close  to  the  ground.  Reel  can  be  adjusted  to  push 
down  grain  onto  platform.  Platform  canvas  runs  one-seventh  faster 
than  elevator,  straightening  grain  before  elevating.  Seventh  roller 
avoids  grain  dropping  through  onto  main  wheel  and  helps  prevent  clog- 
ging. Drop  leaves,  grain  springs  and  three  discharge  arms  prevent 
stringing  grain.    Get  all  the  interesting  harvesting  facts  about  the 

E-B  Osborne  Grain  Binder 


from  your  dealer  at  once — or  write 

us. 

The  uniting  of  E-B  with  Osborne 
means  much  to  you  in  harvesting 
your  crops.  The  Emerson-Brant- 
ingham  Implement  Company  rep- 

H.  C.  Shaw  Company 

Stockton.  California 
Dixon  &  Griswold 

Los  Angeles, 

California 


resents  an  organization  of  4,000 
men  and  7  factories,  and  67  years' 
experience  in -building  fine  farm 
machinery.  Combined  with  this  is 
the  Osborne  reputation  for  making 
harvesting  machinery  of  all  kinds. 

Poison  Implement  Company 

Seattle,  Washington 

Wallace  Corcoran  Co. 

Portland. 
Oregon 


For  shallow  or  extreme  deep  lift ;  one  thai 
will  give  more  water  for  the  power  ex-  J 
pended;  more  water  from  small  diameter  J 
wells  without  any  pit,  and  more  pump  for 
the  money  than 

Any  Pump  on  Earth 

Write  for  catalog  N.  and  price  list  of  the 
P.K.WDDI]  DEEP  WELL  PROPELLER  PUMP 


UTILITY 


— Boilt  like  the  finest  motor  truck. 
Save  50%  by  doubling  truck  capacity. 


UTILITY  4-TON 
TRAILER  con- 
nected with  3'/j-ton  truck. 
One  of  several  operated  by 
Grange  Company  in  San 
In---  '"  Vqllev.  California. 


28  Models — 2  and  4-wheels.    Ask  for  new 
catalog — "Trailerized  Transportation." 
LOS  ANGELES  TK  Vil  l  i;  CO. 
1328  Palmetto  St,   Los  Angeles 


AT 


Make  Your  Land  Hump  Itself 

If  you  want  your  land  to  hump  itself  with  the  biggest  crop  you  ever 
had,  pulverize  every  clod  for  quickest  seed  sprouting,  and  loosening 
up  the  plant  food  for  most  rapid  growth  of  young;  plant.    And  de 

it  with  this  light  draft,  roller-bearing 

Brillion  King 
SSPulverixer 

Tt  crushes  every  clod  into  powder, 
loosens  every  particle  of  plant  food, 
thoroughly  packs  the  soil  for  holding 
the  necessary  moisture  for  the  most 
rapid  growth  and  biggest  possible  crop 
yield.  Prices  reasonable.  Strongly  built, 
roller  bcarinc,  last.-  lifrtime. 

ALL  JOHN  DEERE  DEALERS 
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GRAIN  BAGS  HARD  TO  GET. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 
The  grain-bag  market  is  not  hys- 
terical though  there  is  a  tendency  for 
some  people  to  get  hysterical  about 
it.  Many  rice  growers  still  have  bags 
to  buy.  It  is  noteworthy  that  all  this 
season  the  market  for  jute  and  burlap 
has  been  on  the  upward  trend.  When- 
ever buyers  refused  to  pay  advanced 
prices,  holders  sat  tight  and  buyers 
eventually  paid  the  higher  prices. 

This  situation  has  come  about 
through  Calcutta  domination  of  the 
market  and  through  the  universal 
difficulty  encountered  in  getting  ship- 
ping space  for  jute  or  burlap  or  bags. 
Lifting  the  embargo  on  shipments  to 
Germany  was  anticipated  by  the  Cal- 
cutta factors  and  did  not  create  a 
great  deal  of  impression  on  the  mar- 
ket when  it  occurred. 

Jute  Crop  Short. 
The  crop  acreage  report,  issued 
about  July  12,  indicated  2,749,000  acres 
of  jute  in  India.  This  was  about  ten 
per  cent  increase  over  the  previous 
year,  and  the  crop  was  reported  in 
good  condition,  but  knowledge  of  the 
extra  acreage  did  not  cause  much 
flurry  because  it  did  not  prove  a 
greater  crop,  and  anyhow  the  carry- 
over from  last  year's  crop  was  less 
than  usual.  A  very  recent  Govern- 
|  ment  report  places  the  production  this 
year  at  2,000,000  bales  below  normal. 
Calcutta  Dominates  Bag  Market. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  jute  is 
spun  and  woven  in  Calcutta  mills.  A 
great  deal,  however,  is  shipped  as  jute 
to  the  Scotch  center  of  Dundee,  and 
some  raw  jute  is  shipped  to  New  York. 
All  markets  fluctuate  in  response  to 
I  changes  in  Calcutta. 

Speculators,  of  course,  make  head- 
I  quarters  there.  These  practically  use- 
less middlemen  also  gained  control 
of  a  great  deal  of  the  available  ship- 
ping tonnage  and  made  a  pile  by  ex- 
torting   high    rates    from  bonafide 
shippers.     Financial    exchange  has 
I  added  to  the  difficulties  and  expense 
of  importations   from   Calcutta.  On 
I  top  of  that,  the  Calcutta  mills  entered 
an  agreement  to  operate  only  four 
[days  per  week  up  to  September  30, 
aus  restricting  the  output  of  burlap, 
lore  recently  the  four-day  agreement 
las  been  extended  to  November  30, 
id  it  is  reported  that  another  month 
las  since  been  added-   This,  of  course, 
teeps  prices  up.    One  reason  for  the 
short  running  time  is  claimed  to  be 
shortage  of  labor. 

May  shipments  of  burlap  from  Cal- 
cutta to  the  United  States  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  50,000,000  yards, 
at  which  only  9,000,000  came  to  the 
srest  coast.  June  shipments  were  re- 
ported to  include  78,400,000  yards  to 
ar  east  coast  ports,  5,300,000  to  our 
est  coast  ports,  and  4,000,000  to  Can- 
kda.  However,  it  was  suspected  that 
part  of  the  reported  June  shipments 
acluded  burlap  that  had  been  de- 
Jayed  from  intended  May  shipments. 

ate  in  June  cablegrams  from  Cal- 
cutta indicated  practical  impossibility 
|>f  getting  shipping  space  for  any  con- 
siderable quantity  until  the  end  of 
August,  as  the  British  and  Germans 
cere  making  large  reservations,  both 
>f  burlap  and  of  shipping  space. 
Consuming  Fressure  Strong. 
As  late  as  June,  English  and 
lerican  spinners  and  weavers  and 
ig  manufacturers  refused  to  buy  lib- 
erally at  the  advancing  prices,  but 
ressure  from,  consuming  buyers  in- 
creased until  bag  stocks  were  about 
[leaned  up.  Manufacturers  then  found 
necessary  and  profitable  to  buy  at 
le  required  prices.  During  July  the 
lerings  of  jute  and  burlap  were 
irce,  and  bag  manufacturers  were 
|utting  up  a  healthy  demand  based  on 
robust  call  from  consumers.  Prices 
or  grain  bags,  August  11,  were  quoted 
It  18  cents  in  wholesale  quantities. 


Oar  Advice  Proves  Helpful. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  my 
foundered  horse  is  very  much  bet- 
ter after  following  your  directions. 
It  has  taken  quite  a  long  time  to 
bring  him  out  of  the  trouble,  but 
the  new  hoofs  on  his  front  feet 
have  grown  out  about  at  inch,  and 
we  think  he  will  soon  be  O.  K.  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  your 
help. — J.  D.  Hart,  Santa  Maria. 
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Which  Seed  Will  Grow  Best? 


Put  a  sr.ed  in  fine,  moist  earth  and  firm  the  soil 
particles  closely  around  it. 

Put  another  seed  in  a  soil  that  is  loose  or  lumpy 
and  where  moisture  has  partly  dried  out.  Let 
it  be  loosely  surrounded  by  earth. 

Which  seed  will  grow  best — which  roots  will  have 
the  best  opportunity — which  will  give  the  hardi- 
est plant — which  will  yield  the  biggest  crop? 

You  know  the  first  seed  will  stand  at  least  five 
chances  to  one  —  but  are  you  planning  to  give 
your  seed  that  same  advantage  this  fall  ? 
SOIL  SENSE  BOOK 


Half  an  hour's  trial  in  your  field  will  absolutely 
convince  you  that  a  Culti-Packer  will  make  a 
finer,  firmer,  better  moisture  holding  seed  bed 
than  any  tool  you  ever  used. 

Go  to  your  local  dealer  now.  Order  a  Culti- 
Packer.  Use  it  in  making  your  seed  bed,  then 
after  the  seeder  and  in  all  the  other  ways  the 
instructions  suggest. 

We  give  you  our  word,  backed  by  sixty  years  of 
honest  dealing,  that  you  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  purchase. 


Astc  your  dealer  for  this  free  60-page 
book  on  soils.  Illustrated  with  over 
100  fine  soil  photographs. 


The  Curtl-Packer  Is  equally  adapted 
for  u*e  with  horses  or  tractor 


THE 


For  Sale  By  Your 

Local 
Implement  Dealer 


"..'■43 


The  Dunham  Company,-  -  Berea,  Ohio 


WITTE  Engines 


%  to  80  H.  P. 

Built  Better — Cost  lees  to  operate  and  to  own 
— Easy  to  understand — Few  working:  parts — 
Strongly  built — Every  part  guaranteed  against 
defect  during  the  life  of  the  engine.  Built 
from  standardized  metal  patterns.  Every  part 
interchangeable  and  easily  replaced  by  oper- 
ator. Ask  us  for  prices  on  all  sizes.  Sta- 
tionary, Portable  or  Saw-Big  Outfits. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

13»  FBEMONT  BT. 
BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAE. 


SINOND 

Blades  that  never  cau9e  trouble 
no  matter  how  high  the  speed  or 
how  tough  the  log. 
Put  a  Simonds  on  your  drag  saw. 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

Built  Especially  for  California  Conditions' 


Cotton  conditions  in  the  United 
States  have  improved  since  the  July 
1  forecast  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop 
estimates.  An  increase  of  30,000  bales 
is  noted  in  the  forecast. 


A  5,000,000  ton  surplus  stock  of 
grain,  including  a  large  amount  of 
corn  is  reported  in  Argentina  by  the 
American  consul. 


■  Cuara 

M  Ask! 
Write  1 


VIBRATOR 
SEPARATOR 


FARQU 

Guaranteed  by'The  House  of  ARNOTT 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
write  for  Folder,  Specifications, Prices  Etc 


Past  the  Experimental  Stage 
Eleven  different  models, wim  or 
wrthout  En6ine,mounted  complete 
Ranging  in  Price  from 
4190.  to  $2175. 

All  Repair  Parts  Carried  ■ 


[foil  ARNOTT  &CO. 

MrJ.nw'J  |  BEAN  THRESHER  HEADQUARTERS 

|^<..^S^J  nz-118  So. Los  AnAeiesStlisAnfteles 
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Suggestive  Agricultural  Pointers 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Seed  Growers  Organized. 

An  organization  of  leading  seed 
growers  of  the  state  filed  articles  of 
incorporation  August  5.  They  will 
have  headquarters  at  San  Jose,  ac- 


cording   to    their    attorney,  Aaron 

Sapiro. 

Plant  Cabbage  Seed  Soon. 

June  to  August  Is  generally  the 
best  time  to  sow  cabbage  seed  to  pro- 


LOOK  FOB 
.CERTIFICATE 
,OF  QUALITY 
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MELI  LOTUS 
;  INDICA  i 

\\m  of  Cover  Goj^' 

99frt  PURE 

lowest  Germination  99%>  1°  J 


Established  lfiTl 

Seed&PlantCa^ 

N.E.  Corner  mi 
Sixth.  &>  Main  Sts.  KM 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot  fm 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FREE 

$3,000  Book 

of 

Barn  Plans 


Going  to  build  or  re- 
model a  barn?  Then 
send  for  this  book.  112 
pages  of  the  most  prac- 
tical barn  plans  ever 
published.  Treats  every 
phase  of  modern  barn 
construction.  Cost  over 
J3.000  to  compile.  Yours 
free — for  the  asking. 

AND  WE  WILL  ALSO 
SEND  YOU  THE  COM- 
PLETE LOUDEN  CAT- 
ALOG of  modern  sani- 
tary barn  equipment. 
Send  for  these  two  valu- 
able books  today. 


LOUDEN 
BALANCE  GRAPPLE 
HAY  FORK 

Lifts  an  enormous  load.  Binds  it  tight.  Drops 
it  clean.  Spreads  It  well  in  the  mow.  Leaves 
no  lltterings  to  be  cleaned  up  with  a  pitchfork. 
Three  or  four  fork-fulls  clear  the  rack.  PER- 
FECTLY BALANCED,  slender  but  strong,  will 
not  bend  or  break.  A  money-saver  In  haying 
time. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 


OH  Fremont  St. 
SAN  FK.VXCISCO 


Dept.  A 
■120  E.  Third  St. 
LOS  ANGELES 


duce  plants  for  the  winter  crop. 
Transplanting  will  then  be  done 
around  the  holidays.  An  ounce  of 
seed  will  plant  400  feet  of  row  as 
thickly  as  it  is  desirable  to  have  the 
seedlings. 

Sweet-Corn  Ear  Worm. 

Garden  sweet  corn  is  almost  uni- 
versally affected  with  worms  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  moths  lay  their  eggs  on 
corn  silks.  To  get  the  worm  before  it 
gets  to  the  corn,  dust  the  silks  with 
a  half  and  half  mixture  of  powdered 
lime  or  flour  and  powdered  arsenate 
of  lead.  The  latter  is  poison,  but 
none  of  it  is  likely  ever  to  touch  the 
kernels  and  would  be  washed  off  by 
the  housewife  if  It  did. 

Wheat  Exports  'Multiplied. 

In  the  twelve  months  ending  June, 
1918,  we  were  bending  every  energy 
to  ship  wheat  to  the  allies,  yet  we  ex- 
ported only  34,118,853  bushels.  Our 
efforts  must  have  accumulated  mo- 
mentum, for  in  the  following  twelve 
months  we  exported  181,414,673  bush- 
els. The  momentum  is  further  indi- 
cated by  the  relation  of  466,624  bush- 
els exported  in  June,  1918,  to  19,221,- 
853  bushels  exported  in  June,  1919. 

Barley  Exports  1,000  Per  Cent. 

Barley  exports  from  the  United 
States  for  June,  1918,  were  613,901 
bushels.  In  June,  1919,  we  shipped 
to  foreign  countries  6.046,275  bushels, 
or  practically  ten  times  as  much, 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919.  For 
our  barley  exports  were  26,285,378 
bushels  as  against  20,457,781  bushels 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1919.  For 
several  months  since  the  1918  har- 
vest there  was  stagnation  of  barley 
movement,  but  shipping  has  been  ex- 
cessive in  recent  weeks. 

Have  Tour  Scales  Tested. 

Disagreeable  disputes  often  occur 
between  grain  growers  and  ware- 
housemen as  to  weight  of  grain  de- 
livered to  warehouses.  This  fre- 
quently occurs  when  the  warehouse 
scales  are  Inspected  and  sealed  by  a 
state  or  county  sealer  of  weights  and 
measures  and  the  farm  scales  are  not. 
The  State  Superintendent  of  Weights 
and  Measures  will  have  your  scales 
officially  tested  and  sealed  at  nomi- 
nal cost-  They  must  be  so  tested  be- 
fore you  weight  for  the  public. 

Wanted — Owner  of  86  Sacks  of  Beans ! 

Some  indication  of  the  feeling  of 
bean  growers  is  seen  in  the  inability 
of  a  Merced  warehouse  man  to  locate 
the  owner  of  a  lot  of  86  sacks  of 
beans  stored  in  his  warehouse  last 
fall.  Some  other  bean  owners  were 
located  recently  after  long  search. 
Taxes  have  to  be  paid  on  these  lots 
and  the  warehousement  did  not  want 
to  add  that  charge  to  the  warehouse 
charges,  possibly  figuring  that  the 
beans  would  not  sell  for  enough  to 
cover  both  charges. 
Masqueraded  as  Co-operative  Organi- 
zation. 

A  decision  was  handed  down  last 
month  commanding  the  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Fertilizer  Co.  of  Kansas 
City  to  desist  from  business.  The 
hearing  was  held  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  February  17,  1919.  It  was  shown 
that  Armour  &  Co  were  masquerading 
under  the  guise  of  a.  co-operative  or- 
ganization whereby  they  secured 
business  that  probably  could  not  have 
been  secured  above  board.  This  was 
in  violation  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act. 

Cheap  Help  for  Indian  Corn  Harvest. 

Too  much  work  to  harvest  Indian 
Corn!    Let  the  hogs  help,  as  M.  Bas- 


sett  of  Kings  County  does.  Indian 
corn  is  not  so  wasteful  to  hog  down 
as  gyp.  Mr.  Bassett  turns  hogs  into 
the  field  just  when  the  kernels  will 
shell  off — later  than  he  would  cut  it 
for  silage,  but  just  at  the'  stage  it 
would  be  cut  for  fodder  in  the  East 
Some  fields  must  be  gathered  by  hand 
for  winter  feed.  Hogs  are  later 
turned  into  these  to  clean  up  the 
waste.  They  are  seldom  fed  any- 
thing else  during  this  time. 

Onions  Here  and  in  the  East. 

Australian  Brown  onions  were 
bringing  $2  to  $2.25  wholesale  in 
Stockton  August  5.  On  the  same  day 
Stockton  Australian  Browns  were 
quoted  wholesale  in  Omaha  at  $4,  in 
Chicago  at  $3.50  tp  $4  and  New  Or- 
leans at  $5  to  $5.25.  Freight  from 
Stockton  to  Omaha  and  New  Orleans 
is  94  cents  per  hundred  and  to  Chi- 
cago is  $1.39  per  hundred.  Freight  to 
Chicago  was  45  cents  greater  than  to 
the  other  cities,  yet  our  onions  there 
were  cheaper  than  at  Omaha  and 
$1.25  to  $1.50  cheaper  than  at  New 
Orleans.  Possibly  the  climate  had 
something  to  do  with  this,  but  more 
likely  the  variation  was  more  largely 
due  to  unscientific  distribution,  which 
resulted  in  an  oversupply  in  Chicago 
and  an  undersupply  in  New  Orleans. 
The  difference  between  Stockton  and 
central  western  prices,  aside  from 
freight,  represents  the  handlers' 
charges  between  grower  and  jobber. 

Lettuce  Planting  In  Imperial. 

Late  August  is  the  time  to  thor- 
oughly soak  the  fields  to  be  planted 
to  lettuce  in  Imperial  County.  They 
are  plowed  as  soon  as  possible  after 
irrigation  and  worked  down  fine  and 
well  leveled.  Then  narrow  furrows 
are  made  about  2%  feet  apart  from 
center  to  center  and  a  light  float 
smooths  the  ridges  between  them, 
about  14  inches  wide.  The  lettuce  is 
planted  with  a  drill  early  in  September 
on  top  of  the  flattened  ridges,  but 
near  their  edges,  so  frequent  irriga- 
tions will  keep  the  roots  moist  with- 
out flooding  the  surface  soil.  When 
the  plants  have  four  or.  five  leaves  SO 
they  are  pretty  sure  to  grow,  they  are 
thinned,  leaving  them  eight  or  ten 
inches  apart  and  using  excess  plant! 
to  fill  in  where  a  poor  stand  is  found. 
A  first  class  man  can  thin  half  an 
acre  in  ten  hours.  Twelve-inch  spac- 
ing produces  the  highest  priced 
heads. 

Melilotus  Increased  Potatoes. 

A  winter  crop  of  melilotus  plowed 
under  in  the  spring  may  bo  given  a 
large  part  of  the  credit  for  an  in- 
crease of  65  sacks  of  potatoes  per 
acre  on  five  acres  grown  by  L.  B. 
Doan  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Three 
acres  heavily  fertilized  with  manure 
made  an  increase  not  nearly  as  no- 
ticeable as  the  melilotus  section.  The 
idea  was  suggested  by  Prof.  J.  Eliot 
Coit,  who  was  then  Los  Angeles 
Farm  Adviser.  The  five  acres  pro- 
duced 40  sacks  of  potatoes  per  acre 
in  a  previous  year.  In  October,  1917. 
the  melilotus  was  planted  so  it 
would  get  a  good  start  before  cold 
weather,  during  which  it  does  not 
seem  to  grow  much  above  ground- 
in  spring,  it  shoots  ahead,  however, 
so  this  piece  was  about  2Vi  feet  tall 
in  March.  It  was  mashed  down  with 
a  drag  and  disked  both  ways,  then 
plowed  deep.  Ten  days  later,  about 
April  1,  the  potatoes  were  planted 
and  the  melilotus  was  found  rather 
well  decayed.  The  manured  piece 
was  planted  the  same  tim<\  Where 
melilotus  had  been  plowed  under,  the 
potatoes  yielded  105  sacks  per  acre. 


SWEET  POTATO  INDUSTRY  TO  EXPAND  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

THE  SWEET  POTATO  curing  plant  at  Turlock  is  over  a  third  com- 
pleted and  two  units  will  be  ready  for  sweet  potatoes  by  September  L 
This  will  be  the  largest  sweet  potato  curing  and  storage  plant  in  the 
world.  Crops  to  fill  it  are  now  growing  nnder  contract.  Harry  Beck 
of  Longvlew,  Texas,  where  the  oldest  plant  of  this  kind  has  been  the 
means  of  multiplying  the  acreage  and  making  poor  farmers  prosperous 
is  visiting  California.  He  says  there  is  every  favorable  condition  here 
for  great  increase  in  acreage;  but  we  need  better  varieties.  He  hopes, 
through  the  operation  of  the  Tnrlock  plant,  to  introduce  several  va- 
rieties that  have  proved  outstanding  at  Longvlew.  The  best  of  these, 
according  to  Mr.  Beck,  is  the  Pumpkin  Tam,  which  must  be  baked  is 
a  pan  to  save  the  syrup  that  comes  out  in  baking.  The  Porto  Bio* 
sweet  potato  Introduced  from  Porto  Rko  to  Longvlew  has  proved  one 
of  the  most  prolific  good  varieties.  With  cheap  and  certain  facilities 
for  storing  sweet  potatoes  until  the  new  crop  comes  In,  and  with  climate 
and  soil  favorable,  a  great  increase  in  this  crop  may  be  expected. 
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Making 

the  Best 

Engine 
Better- 


Wirbanks^orseT km  En^withdosdi  Magneto 


JUST  think  of  the  famous  "Z"  engine  with  a  BoscK 
high  tension,  oscillating  magneto — v?hich  delivers  a 
steady  succession  of  Hot,  intensive  sparks.  ^  Every 
farmer  in  America  should  at  once  call  on  the  nearest  "Z" 
engine  dealer  and  see  the  result  of  this  recent  epoch-mak- 
ing  combination— FAIRBANKS-MORSE  "Z"  WITH 
BOSCH  MAGNETO.  9  Mechanical  perfection,  plus 
power — and  right  price — to  date  sold  the  "Z"  to  over 
250,000  farmers.  9  This  quality  and  quantity  production 
enabled  us  to  contract  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  ex- 
tensive Bosch  facilities  for  making  this  one  possible  "Z" 
betterment,  -which,  establishes  a  new  farm  engine  standard. 
9  And  over  200  Bosch  Service  Stations  assist  all  our 
dealers  in  delivering  maximum  engine  service.  Prices — 
VA  H.  P.  $75.00  —  3  H.  P.  $1*5.00—6  H.  P.  $200.00 
—All  F.  O.  B.  Factory. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 

Users  of  tractors,  engines,  pumping  plants,  motor  trucks,  automobiles, 
electric  motors,  and  other  mechanical  farm  power  are  invited  to  make  tnl« 
department  an  exchange  of  their  experiences  and  troubles. 


GREAT   PUMPS   IRRIGATE   FROM  I 
RIVER- 


CHARGES  FOR  ARTESIAN  WATER. 


When  Sutter  Basin  was  covered 
deep  with  water  each  winter  and 
fanned  only  around  the  edges  where 
river  seepage  helped  keep  fields 
moist,  no  irrigation  was  practiced. 
Now  that  the  water  has  been  exclud- 
ed by  big  levees,  60,000  acres  are  to 
be  worked  the  year  around,  specializ- 
ing on  the  system  of  getting  two  crops 
a  year  from  the  same  land.  This  means 
that  it  has  to  be  irrigated.  A  pump- 
ing plant  has  recently  been  complet- 
ed to  use  river  water  for  the  purpose. 
Three  forty-two-inch  centrifugal 
pumps,  which  will  have  a  capacity 
around  180,000  gallons  per  minute, 
are  to  be  run  by  motors  of  250  horse- 
power for  each  pump.  The  area  is 
all  level  or  with  a  slight  uniform 
slope.  This  year  it  includes  17,000 
acres  of  barley,  9,000  acres  of  wheat, 
13,000  acres  of  beans,  7,500  acres  of 
rice,  and  a  great  deal  of  corn  and 
other  crops. 


PUMP  SAVES  LAKE  COUNTY 
ALFALFA. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Merritt  of  Lake  County 
finds  that  two  second-hand  automo- 
bile engines,  for  which  he  paid  $50.00 
a  piece,  answer  his  purpose  finely  for 
pumping  water  for  his  alfalfa.  He 
has  no  belt,  but  gets  direct  action. 
He  has  done  away  with  what  he  calls 
the  foot  valve  in  his  pump  and  con- 
siders that  it  is  the  greatest  improve- 
ment and  advantage  that  he  has  made 
in  his  pumping  plants.  While  many 
farmers  claim  they  do  not  have  to  ir- 
rigate in  this  valley,  Mr-  Merritt  finds 
it  does  pay.  From  his  third  cutting 
of  alfalfa  he  got  one  ton  per  acre. 
The  piece  adjoining  his  on  same  kind 
of  soil  yielded  only  1  ton  from  ten 
acres  and  is  now  dry. 


To  the  Editor:  What  charges 
should  be  made  to  a  neighbor  who 
has  land  adjoining  my  farm.  He 
wishes  to  irrigate  from  my  artesian 
well  which  flows  about  65  miner's 
inches. — T.  A.  C,  Stanislaus. 

Your  water  is  probably  inexpensive 
and  it  might  pay  you  to  gain  your 
neighbor's1  good  will  by  selling  to 
him  at  cost  with  perhaps  ten  per  cent 
profit  added  to  cover  your  risk  and 
general  supervision.  The  cost  will 
include  interest  on  the  cost  of  the 
well,  charges  for  keeping  it  in  opera- 
tion, and  a  depreciation  charge  for 
eventual  overhauling  of  the  well^  if 
the  casing  should  give  way.  Prorate 
the  total  of  these  items  between  your- 
self and  your  neighbor  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  water  used  by  each. 
Then  add  your  profit,  if  you  wish,  as 
suggested. 


COUNTY    LICENSES  FOR  MOTOR 
TRUCKS. 


INCREASING  DEMAND  FOR  POW- 
ER PUMPS. 


The  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power 
Company  has  a  great  many  working 
parties  constantly  in  the  field  now 
installing  leads  of  power-line  to 
pumping  plants.  It  is  said  that  30,000 
acres  of  land  have  been  placed  under 
irrigation  this  year  by  using  water 
from  electrically-driven  pumps. 

The  chief  value  of  the  pump  method 
is  that  it  is  under  the  control  of  the 
owner  throughout  the  year  and  he 
can  irrigate  at  any  time  he  wishes. 
According  to  A.  G.  Wishon,  manager 
of  the  above  company,  the  30,000  ad- 
ditional kilowatts  available  when 
their  new  plant  is  completed  will 
probably  result  in  2,000  pumps  addi- 
tional being  installed. 


Sacramento  County  proposes  to 
make  motor  trucks  pay  the  county 
something  for  the  use  of  county 
roads.  A  license  fee  proportional  to 
load  capacity  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
county,  if  an  ordinance  now  being 
drafted  shall  pass  and  be  found  legal. 
We  are  informed  by  an  employee  of 
the  State  Motor  Vehicle  Department 
that  such  an  ordinance  would  be  il- 
legal. State  licenses  for  motor  trucks 
cost  40  cents  per  horsepower  plus  $5 
for  trucks  weighing  under  4,000  to  6,- 
000  pounds  unlaiden,  $10  for  those 
weighing  4,000  to  6,000  pounds,  $15  for 
those  weighing  6,000  to  10,000  pounds, 
and  $20  for  those  weighing  over  10,000 
pounds.  Horsepower  of  all  motor 
vehicles  is  figured  by  squaring  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinder  in  inches, 
multiplying  by  the  number  of  cylin- 
ders, and  dividing  by  2.5.  Motor 
trucks  using  penumatic  tires  seem  to 
be  exempted  from  the  surcharges 
mentioned. 


FARMERS'  CHIEF  TRACTOR  QUES- 
TIONS. 


"The  largest  number  of  inquiries 
on  any  one  subject  coming  to  the  Di- 
vision of  Engineering  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  pertain  to  tractors  and 
refer  to  selection  in  particular," 
writes  Prof.  J.  B.  Davidson  in  the 
Sun  Maid  Herald. 

"Tree  or  four  years  ago  the  ma- 
jority of  inquiries  were  concerning 
the  relative  economy  of  horse  and 
tractor  power,  but  now  this  question 
is  not  so  prominent  and  the  outstand- 
ing question  is — what  kind  of  a  trac- 
tor to  buy?" 


U.  S.  Potash  Production  and  Imports 


(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Potash  production  in  the  U.  S.  has 
increased  in  a  very  healthy  way  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  as  shown  by 
the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture. Total  production  of  soluble 
potash  (the  only  kind  suitable  for 
fertilization)  was  8,818,000  kilograms 
in  1916  (a  kilogram  equals  about  2.2 
pounds),  or  close  to  10,000  tons.  Pro- 
duction more  than  trebled  in  1917, 
and  increased  over  60  per*  cent  in 
1918  over  the  previous  years.  Three- 
fourths  of  all  the  soluble  potash  pro- 
duced in  1918  came  from  natural 
salts.  Soluable  potash  from  mineral 
sources  constituted  60,1  per  cent  of 
the  total  soluble  production  in  1916. 
This  percentage  increased  to  76.3  in 
1917  and  83  per  cent  in  1918.  Thus 
the  furor  regarding  recovery  of  pot- 
ash fertilizer  from  seaweed  dwindled 
in  proportion  though  it  actually 
gained  a  little  in  tonnage  each  year. 
The  same  is  true  of  potash  from  mo- 
lasses of  distilleries.  The  newspaper 
hysterics  about  recovering  fertilizer 
for  the  nation  from  the  waste  of  ce- 
ment works  began  in  1917  and  dwin- 
dled in  1918. 


Imports  of  potash  to  the  U.  S-  prac- 
tically doubled  in  the  fiscal  year  1918 
over  1917  and  increased  50  per  cent 
in  the  fiscal  year  1919.  Imports  in 
the  eleven  months  ending  May  31, 
1919,  totaled  about  19,000  long  tons 
(2240  pounds  each),  of  which  muriate 
of  potash  comprised  about  1400  tons, 
carbonate  of  potash  700  tons,  and 
nitrate  of  potash  or  saltpeter  about 
17,000  tons.  In  May,  1919,  the  im- 
ports of  saltpeter  amounted  to  about 
600  tons,  which  was  about  200  tons 
less  than  was  imported  during  the  war 
month  of  May,  1918.  The  nitrate  of 
potash  is  soluble  and  good  fertilizer, 
but  has  been  used  mostly  for  explo- 
sives. 

Exports  of  potash  from  our  sea- 
weed amounted  to  about  900  tons  in 
the  eleven  months  ending  May  31, 
1919,  which  was  some  growth  over 
the  previous  year  and  constituted 
about  one-fourth  of  all  that  was  man- 
ufactured in  the  same  time.  This  is 
practically  all  that  was  exported,  the 
imports  and  other  domestic  produc- 
tion having  been  used  in  this  country. 


Let  It  Carry  Your  Load 


TN  the  olden  days  folks  put  the  world  on  the 
*  back  of  a  fabled  giant  called  "Atlas."  To- 
day progressive  farmers  put  a  world  of  work 
on  the  shoulders  of  an 

International  Kerosene  Engine 

This  sturdy,  reliable,  willing,  inexpensive 
servant  is  doing  more  today  to  take  drudgery 
out  of  farming  than  any  other  one  factor.  It 
tackles  scores  of  jobs  about  the  farm  —  such 
as  sawing  wood,  pumping  water,  cutting  feed, 
running  the  fanning  mill,  etc.,  and  disposes  of 
them  swiftly  and  satisfactorily. 

Rations  for  the  smallest  size  cost  less  than  3c  per 
hour — pretty  cheap  board  for  a  "iack-of-all-trades" 
that  does  the  work  of  a  dozen  men  Stop  working 
so  hard.  Slip  all  the  pesky  little  jobs  to  an  Inter- 
national. It  conserves  your  time  and  labor  and  fat- 
tens your  purse.  There  are  three  sizes,  1%,  3  and 
6-H.  P.,  all  operating  on  kerosene  or  gasoline. 

An  International  dealer  nearby  will  go  over  this 
work  wizard,  point  by  point,  and  explain  why  its 
"credentials"  are  gilt  edge.  Or  write  the  address 
below  and  full  information  will  be  supplied. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 


(Incorporated) 


Billings,  Mont.  Crawford 
Lot  Angelas,  C»l. 

San  Fri 


My  WADE  Saws  Four  Cords  an  Hour  ; 


"The  Wade  it  certainly  the  farmer's  friend.    I  have  cut  1600  cent'  of  yellow  fir  worn 
with  it,  and  ix'i  as  good  at  the  day  I  bought  it. " — Dan  Host,  Corbett,  Oregon.  ^ 

Why  break  your  back  sawing  wood  by  hand,  when  the  power- 
ful little  Wade  Portable  Gasoline  Drag  Saw  will  ouieaw  10  i*en  at  ome-tentk 
thecotl!  Light,  simple,  economical.  Cuts  wood  of  any  size.  Averages  8  cords 
ZfV-  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Thousands  of  Wades  now  ir.-  use.  When  not 

sawing  wood,  the  4  h.  p.  engine  will  operate  other  .light  machinery. 


Wade  Portable  Gasoline 

Drag  Saw 


THE    WHEAT  TRACTOR 
Equipped   witii   Road  Wheels. 

Write  for  descriptive  printed  matter. 


TRACTOR  and  TRUCK  12-24 

FOB  THE  PEICE  OF  ONE, 
Will  handle  3  14-inch  plow  bottoms  vmder  nor- 
mal conditions.    Furnish  ample  power  for  bay 
baler,  silo  fitter,  grain  separator,  wifcn  weigher, 
wind  stacker  and  self  feeder.  Furnia-'hes  steady 
power  for  pumping  water  or  any  similar  farm 
work.    Interchangeable  road  wheel  attachment 
—can  be  converted  In  lees  than  pour  into 
rubber  tire  wheel  road  truck.    Willi  do  any- 
thing that  a  3.500-lb.   truck   can    do  witn 
trailers     Good  territory  epen  for  dealers. 
SESSION     SALES  CORPORATION 
Calif.  DUt. 

234  8.  Los  Angeles  St.,        Lm  Af«eles,  OaL 
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Let  "DURO"  Do  It 

SENT*  FOR  DURO  BOOKLET 

r-which  shows  just  how  DURO 
lightens  labor  and  brings  city 
conveniences  to  country  homes. 
Mailed  free  on  request. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St.  424  E.  Third  St 
SAN  FRANCISCO    LOS  ANGELES 

We  have  some  good  territory 
for  live  dealers. 


The  New  16  valve 

Twin  City 
!  Tractor 
PAYS  BIG  DIVIDENDS 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  tractor  industry,  the  4-cylin- 
der,  16-valve  engine  (valve  in  head 
type)  is  now  applied  to  a  tractor. 
The  TWIN  CITY  12-20  with  its  16- 
valve  motor  actually  develops  25 
per  cent  more  than  its  rated  horse- 
power. 

This  new  12-20  is  a  light  weight 
tractor  that  will  out-pull,  out-last, 
and  out-dividend  other  tractors  of 
equal  rating. 

Not  built  down  to  a  price,  but 
built  up  to  a  fixed  ideal — to  do  the 
work  assigned  to  it  better  than  it 
has  ever  been  done  before. 

The  highest  grade  tractor  will 
unfailingly  prove  the  least  expen- 
sive and  pay  the  biggest  dividends- 

FranlcnUenstrom^ 

DISTRIBUTORS  ' 

Van  Ness  at  Golden  Gate, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles.  Stockton. 


WHEAT  OR  BARLEY  NEXT  YEAR. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Recent  high  barley  prices  unsettled 
some  of  the  good  work  done  in  the 
"More  and  Better  Wheat"  campaign 
which  was  so  successful  last  fall. 
More  recent  declines  in  barley  have 
left  folks  somewhat  in  the  air  and 
made  more  promising  the  success  of 
another  similar  campaign  this  fall 
by  the  Sperry  Flour  Co-  The  recent 
decline  from  $3.40  to  $2.90  on  De- 
cember barley  will  help  greatly.  We 
have  never  been  able  to  see  how  the 
high  price  levels  could  long  be  main- 
tained in  the  face  of  reduced  consump- 
tion the  world  over. 

As  stated  by  the  Sperry  Co.  Cali- 
fornia raised  53,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat  in  1896,  7,000,000  bushels  in 
1918,  and  more  than  double  the  1918 
crop  in  the  past  season.  Six  thousand 
tons  of  Early  Baart  wheat  were 
planted  in  this  State  last  fall,  and  it 
proved  almost  universally  satisfac- 
tory. Over  100  tons  of  Bunyip  (Sperry 
No.  1)  were  planted  and  results  were 
equally  satisfactory.  These  varieties 
have  proved  valuable  competitors 
against  barley  in  earliness  and  yield, 
while  the  price  has  been  better  than 
even  the  barley  inflation. 

Wheat  bulletins  will  be  issued 
weekly  by  the  Sperry  Co.  from  their 
Stockton  office  to  all  who  ask  for 
them.  The  August  15  bulletin  is  a  re- 
view of  the  world's  markets  showing 
the  probable  future  values  of  coarse 
grains  with  special  reference  to  wheat 
and  barley-  The  August  22  bulletin 
will  deal  with  the  suitability  of  vari- 
ous California  soils  for  wheat.  Aug- 
ust 29  the  subject  will  be  Early  Baart 
and  Bunyip  wheat  and  their  require- 
ments. The  September  5  bulletin  will 
cover  preparation  of  soil,  weed  kill- 
ing and  prevention,  value  of  fallow 
and  early  planting.  On  September  12 
treatment  for  smut  and  selection  of 
true-type  seed  wil  be  discussed. 

BEAN    DELEGATION    TO  WASH- 
INGTON. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  California  Bean 
Growers'  Association,  August  1,  it  was 
decided  to  send  a  delegation  to  a 
meeting  which  has  been  arranged  with 
the  Ways  and  Means  Commitee  of 
Congress  in  September.  The  object 
is  to  secure  a  tariff  of  four  cents  per 
pound  on  imports  of  Oriental  beans, 
since  any  lower  tariff  would  not  keep 
them  out  of  competition  with  our  own. 
The  delegation  will  consist  of  Presi- 
dent G.  A.  Turner  of  the  California 
Bean  Growers'  Association;  Aaron 
Sapiro,  attorney  for  the  association; 
C.  K.  Hardenbrook  of  Lompoc;  C.  L. 
Preisker  of  Santa  Maria,  and  Jesse 
Mendenhall. 

All  principal  bean  sections  in  the 
United  States  will  co-operate  in  this 
effort,  either  through  representatives 
of  their  organizations  or  through 
temporary  committees  where  no  or- 
ganizations exist. 

Perhaps  an  Embargo. 

If  it  is  possible  to  get  a  transcript 
of  the  evidence  in  the  hearing  where 
the  import  company  fraud  was  dis- 
closed as  published  in  our  issue  of 
July  26,  they  will  go  to  President 
Wilson,  show  him  that  the  bean 
growers  have  lost  money  due  to  fraud 
in  the  Food  Administration,  and  ask 
that  he  proclaim  an  embargo,  keep- 
ing all  Oriental  beans  out  of  the 
United  States  until  our  present  crop 
is  well  marketed.  Of  course,  that 
would  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  beans 
in  a  time  of  high  cost  of  living  and 
with  a  smaller  crop  than  last  year, 
but  bean  growers  are  entitled  to  extra 
profit  this  year  to  make  up  some  of 
the  losses  of  last  season.  Moreover, 
consumers  and  Government  may  well 
consent  to  measures  which  will  make 
bean-growing  profitable  in  America, 
or  we  will  soon  be  depending  for  this 
staple  food  on  a  people  who  will  raise 
prices  with  impunity  whenever  they 
know  our  own  crops  are  short,  and 
we  will  have  no  control  over  them. 


Over  50,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
were  in  the  elevators,  mills,  ware- 
houses, and  in  wholesale  hands  July 
1,  not  including  stock  on  farms  and 
in  commercial  hands,  according  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Markets.  This  is 
more  than  three  times  the  "carry- 
over" of  a  year  ago. 


We   Manufacture  Levelera  for  Any  Power  From  6  Horses  t«  a  75  H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working:  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being 
used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  email — also  by  con- 
tractors— saving  their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one.  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  fills  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

YOU  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600.  which  is  fuU  of  interesting  informatioa 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

P.  T.  BRILES, 
Southern  California  Agent, 
214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street, 


DAVIS.  CAL. 


Chassis  Prices 
ftton*l965 
25*t6n*2365 
3^ton$3465 
EQRAIIenldwn 


TheMoforTruck 
bought  to-day 
without  Electric 
Starting  and 
Lighting  will 
be  oufofdate 
to -morrow 


And  on  the  Farm,  Too 

Load  the  thousand  and  one  internal  farm  trans- 
portation problems  on  a  husky,  enduring 
Bethlehem.  The  time-devouring  odd  jobs  that  add 
dollars  to  your  costs  and  hours  to  your  working 
day.  A  Bethlehem  Motor  Truck  on  your  farm 
will  not  only  mean  a  connecting  link  between 
you  and  your  market,  but  a  production  time 
and  money  saver  as  well. 

The  Bethlehem  Internal  Gear  Drive,  Electric 
Starting  andLighting  System,  super  strong  frame, 
and  powerful,  economical  engine  represents 
more  farm  value  per  cost  dollar  than  any  other 
hauling  apparatus. 

The  nearest  distributor  of  Bethlehem  Motor  Trucks 
can  tell  you  of  the  many  economies  a  Bethlehem  could 
effect  on  your  farm.    Examine  a  Bethlehem. 


BETHiHEM 

—  INTERNAL  GEAR  DRIVE  — 

MOTOR  ★TRUCKS 

—  DEPENDABLE  DELIVERY  — 

BETHIEHEM  MOTORS  CORPN.  ALLE  NTOWN,  PA. 
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Are  You  Salting  Your  Cows? 

(Written  for  the  Pacific  Sural  I'ress.) 


An  important  item  that  is  often 
overlooked  in  the  management  of  the 
dairy  herd,  and  other  animals  as 
well,  is  the  necessity  of  providing  salt 
in  the  ration.  All  farm  animals  have 
an  instinctive  craving  for  salt,  and 
become  emaciated  when  deprived  of 
it.  It  is  more  than  an  appetizer;  it 
is  a  real  necessity.  It  promotes  an 
active  circulation  of  the  blood,  which 
never  becomes  thick  and  sluggish  so 
long  as  the  supply  is  plentiful;  it  as- 
sists digestion,  and  often  proves  a 
preventive  of  disease. 

"But  how  much  salt  should  a  ma- 
ture cow  receive  per  day?"  That  is  a 
question  which  is  often  asked,  and  ex- 
periments conducted  by  Prof.  Bab- 
cock,  the  inventor  of  the  milk  tester, 
may  prove  helpful.  He  found  that  if 
salt  was  withheld  entirely  the  effect 
would  be  seen  in  some  cows  in  two  or 
three  weeks,  but  others  went  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  year  without  any 
bad  effects.  Sooner  or  later,  however, 
every  animal  developed  a  state  of  low 
vitality,  ending  in  a  complete  break- 
down, althought  recovery  was  rapid 
when  salt  was  again  given.  The 
breakdown  was  marked  by  a  loss  of 
appetite,  a  generally  haggard  appear- 
ance, lusterless  eyes,  a  rough  coat, 
and  a  very  rapid  decline  in  both  live 
weight  and  yield  of  milk. 

The  effect  was  worse  at  calving 
time  or  immediately  after.  In  gen- 
eral, cows  giving  the  largest  amount 
of  milk  were  the  first  to  show  signs 
of  distress.  There  was  less  trouble 
with  those  on  pasture  than  with  those 
kept  in  the  barn  and  fed.  Dry  cows 
suffered  very  little,  and  the  same  ap- 
plied to  stock  cattle — the  salt  natu- 
rally in  the  food  or  in  the  "earth- 
licks"  of  animals  in  the  fields  being 
nearly  sufficient  for  them. 

In  an  ordinarily  daily  ration  there 
is  about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
salt,  and  this  is  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
sufficient  for  dry  stock,  but  not 
enough  for  a  milk  cow  as  the  milk 
drains  away  a  lot  of  salt  from  the 
system.  According  to  Henry  and  Mor- 
rison's "Feeds  and  Feeding,"  a  cow 
requires  about  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  of  salt  daily  per  1,000  lbs.  live 
weight  for  maintenance,  and  0.6  ounce 
<>xi  ra  for  each  20  lbs.  of  milk  pro- 
duced. On  this  basis  the  average  cow, 
yielding  from  20  to  30  pounds  of  milk 
per  day,  requires  about  1%  ounces  of 
salt,  and  she  will  get  from  %  to  % 
ounce  of  this  in  her  feed.  More  salt 
is  required  by  cows  at  high  elevations 
and  at  points  far  removed  from  the 
ocean,  and  for  this  reason  very  little 
salt  is  needed  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
aside  from  that  provided  in  the  feed. 

On  the  other  hand,  excessive  salt — 
5  to  7  ounces  per  day — causes  exces- 
sive excretion  of  urine  from  the  kid- 
neys. If  water  is  not  supplied  to  re- 
place this,  kidney  trouble  results-  If 
it  is  supplied  freely  the  excessive 
water  used  does  not  increase  the  milk 
yield,  but  causes  digestive  disturb- 
ances and  scours,  which  reduce  milk 
yield  and  health. 

Some  farmers  make  a  practice  of 
salting  their  cows  only  once  a  week 
or  so,  generally  putting  it  in  a  trough 
and  giving  them  free  access  to  it  This 
method  should  be  discouraged,  for 
after  cows  have  been  deprived  of  salt 
for  several  days  they  are  apt  to  over- 
eat of  it,  and  then  there  is  trouble. 

Salt  may  be  provided  in  the  daily 
ration  by  mixing  it  with  the  grain, 
but  this  method  is  not  entirely  satis- 
factory, because,  as  a  rule,  the  cows 
are  fed  collectively,  rather  than  indi- 
vidually, and  the  one  giving  50  pounds 
of  milk  will  receive  no  more  than  the 
one  giving  20  pounds.  Also  there  is 
the  danger  of  unevenness  in  mixing. 

Consequently,  except  to  make  a 
ration  more  tasty,  or  to  furnish  a  little 
variety,  the  simple  method  of  giving 
cows  free  access  to  salt  daily  is  the 
best,  as  each  one  can  then  satisfy  her 
individual  appetite.  Keep  it  in  a  box 
or  trough  in  the  corral,  under  cover, 
if  possible,  and  each  cow  will  consume 
just  as  much  as  she  needs  and  no 
more. 

Either  rock  salt  or  dairy  salt  will 
answer.  It  is  so  cheap  that  no  dairy- 
man can  afford  to  deny  his  cows  all 
they  want  to  eat,  and  it  should  be 


borne  in  mind  at  all  times  that  salt 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  economic 
handling  and  health  of  dairy  cattle,  as 
well  as  all  other  classes  of  livestock. 


DAIRYMEN,  USE  YOUR  OWN 
GOODS. 


"Have  you  any  good  butter,"  in- 
quired a  customer  of  his  grocer  in  a 
small  town. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  grocer,  "here's 
six  pounds-  A  farmer  just  brought 
it  in  to  me,  and  bought  oleomargarine 
to  take  home  with  him." 

If  this  were  the  only  penny-wise, 
pound-foolish  farmer  in  the  country 
the  incident  would  not  be  worth 
mentioning,  but  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  dairymen  to 
cut  their  own  throats,  and  at  the  same 
time  starve  their  families,  in  order  to 
save  a  few  pennies  a  day.  In  the 
dairy  sections  of  the  state  where 
farmers  are  selling  their  butterfat  to 
creameries  we  find  that,  instead  of 
encouraging  the  industry  by  buying 
butter  back  from  the  creameries,  quite 
a  number  are  purchasing  oleomargar- 
ine at  grocery  stores  and  are  using 
very  little  butter,  thus  helping  to 
create  a  surplus  of  butter,  depress  the 


market  price  of  their  product  and 
give  the  industry  a  setback. 

"Go  home  and  eat  butter,"  was  the 
Injunction  thrust  upon  the  members 
of  the  Chicago  Milk  Producers'  Asso- 
ciation by  Chairman  Potter.  He  told 
them  that  the  city  people  were  simply 
following  their  lead  in  buying  milk 
and  butter  substitutes,  and  that  just 
as  long  as  they  used  oleomargarine 
for  their  own  tables  they  had  no  right 
to  complain  because  they  were  not 
making  enough  money. 

We  say  "Amen!"  to  this  condemna- 
tion of  those  who  use  substitutes  for 
their  own  products.  Perhaps  the  cam- 
paign for  eliminating  the  ignorance 
that  exists  regarding  the  food  value 
of  dairy  products  should  be  extended 
to  the  dairymen  themselves.  We 
hope  that  this  class  of  short-sighted 
dairymen  will  soon  disappear,  and 
that  every  one  will  support  the  in- 
dustry upon  the  success  of  which  his 
own  success  depends. 

BRIDGFORD'S  NEW  RANCH 
UNDER  WAY. 


The  Bridgford  Company,  now  of 
Knightsen,  whose  fame  as  Holstein 
breeders  is  nation-wide,  have  com- 
menced to  erect  extensive  dairy  build- 
ings on  their  new  ranch  at  Patterson. 
Contracts  have  already  been  let  for 
the  milking  barn,  milk  house,  feed 
room,  calf  barn,  test  barn,  feeding 


sheds,  corrals,  office  building,  and 
quarters  for  the  men.  Also  plans  are 
being  completed  for  a  residence  for 
H.  V.  Bridgford,  the  manager. 

The  buildings  will  be  attractive  and 
substantial  and  will  include  the  very 
latest  sanitary  and  labor-saving  de- 
vices. A  complete  drainage  system, 
designed  to  keep  the  buildings,  pad- 
docks and  corrals,  dry  and  clean  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  will  be  in- 
stalled. The  whole  plant  will  be  elec- 
trically lighted.  Contracts  now  let 
call  for  completion  of  the  buildings 
by  October  6. 

The  entire  herd  of  Holsteins  will  be 
moved  to  Patterson  as  soon  as  the  new 
quarters  are  ready,  and  the  business 
will  then  be  conducted  under  the  name 
of  the  Bridgford  Holstein  Company. 


Not  every  dairy  farmer  can  afford 
to  own  a  good  registered  bull,  but 
the  bull  association  has  made  it  pos- 
sible for  each  member  to  own  a  share 
in  one.  A  farmer  for  $50  may  buy  a 
scrub  bull,  but  if  five  farmers  will 
join  a  bull  association  and  each  in- 
vest S50  they  may  own  a  $250  pure- 
bred bull- 

Butterfat  in  milk  has  been  found 
by  investigation  to  average  as  follows: 
Holstein,  3.42  per  cent;  Ayrshire. 
3.66  per  cent;  Brown  Swiss,  4.24  per 
cent;  Shorthorn,  4.05  per  cent; 
Guernsey,  5.16  per  cent;  Jersey,  5.35 
per  cent.   


START  WITH  GUERNSEYS 

This  is  the  breed  to  take  up  if  you  want  to  make  the  greatest  possible  profit  from  dairying. 
The  Guernsey  is  noted  for  the  most  economical  production  of  milk  and  butterfat,  as  well  as  the 
best  flavored  and  highest  natural  colored  products.  In  all  impartial  trials  the  Guernsey  has  shown 
greater  returns  for  each  dollar  invested  in  feed  than  any  other  breed. 

BEGIN  WITH  THE  BEST 

We  believe  that  bur  herd  cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere  in  uniformity  of  type,  health,  breed- 
ing and  production.  Heretofore  most  of  our  cows  have  been  held  above  price,  but  now,  because  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  our  business  along  other  lines,  we  are  compelled  to  disperse  this  entire 


Guernsey  herd. 

100  HEAD  AT  PRIVATE  SALE 

Everything  goes;  not  an  animal  reserved.  There  are  83  females  of  great  production  and  promise;  17 
males  that  are  real  herd  headers.  Twenty-one  of  the  cows  have  Advanced  Registry  official  yearly  records 
of  from  500  to  800  pounds  butterfat,  and  several  more  are  now  on  test 

If  you  want  show  quality  as  well  as  heavy  production,  you  will  find  them  here.  The  herd  includes  the 
grand  champion  cow  and  the  junior  champion  bull  at  the  last  San  Francisco  Show,  and  many  young  animals 
fit  to  win  in  the  hottest  competition.   Will  sell  separately  or  in  lots. 


FEMALES  OF  GREAT  PROMISE 

While  a  good  share  of  the  mature  females  have 
been  given  records,  they  have  not  been  forced,  and 
there  is  not  a  cow  in  the  herd  that  has  shown  her 
limit  of  production-  Also  many  of  the  untested  cows 
give  promise  of  making  even  better  records  than  the 
ones  already  tested. 


BULLS  FOR  BREEDING  UP 

Guernsey  bulls  quickly  build  up  grade  herds.  They 
are  so  prepotent  that  they  stamp  the  breed  charac- 
teristics upon  their  offspring  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  soon  you  have  profitable  producers  of  quality 
products.  We  offer  some  royally  bred  young  bulls 
that  will  quickly  double  the  profits  from  your  herd. 


Your  Opportunity— Act  Quickly 

The  sales  list  is  completed  and  we  are  ready  to  sell.  Breeders  know  bow  difficult  it  has  been  to  secure  good  Guernsey  stock, 
and  will  jump  at  this  chance.  Don't  put  the  matter  off.  If  you  want  foundation  stock  for  •  registered  herd,  new  blood  for  an 
established  herd,  exhibition  stock  for  the  fall  shows,  or  a  bull  to  breed  up  a  trade  herd,  come  at  once  and  make  your  selection.  If 

you  can't  call,  write  your  wants  fully.    But  don't  delay. 

Write  for  Price  List   DO  IT  TODAY. 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm 


Directors : 

HERBERT  FLELSHHACKER,  M.  H.  TICHENOR,. 
VICTOR  K LINKER,  C.  F.  HUXT, 

J.  C.  McKIXSTRY 


M.  H.  TICHENOR,  Pres. 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 
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Live  Stock  Profits 

are  directly  dependent  upon  the  general 
health  of  herds  and  flocks.  Not  all  live 
stock  diseases  can  be  controlled  or  cured, 
a  fact  that  justifies  owners  of  livestock 
taking  advantage  of  every  proven  method 
for  eliminating  possible  risks. 

PURITY  BIOLOGICAL  PRODUCTS 
(not  always  cheapest  but  always  best) 
offer  the  greatest  protection  aerainst  cer- 
tain diseases. 

Purity  Blackleg  Aggressln — Germ  Free  Vac- 
cine— produced  by  the  Kansas  method.  One 
treatment  immunizes  for  life.  Being  germ- 
free  its  use  will  not  introduce  blackleg  into 
healthy  herds.  Over  1,500,000  cal/es  vac- 
cinated without  loss. 

Purity  Anti-Hog-Cholera  Serum  is  the  most 
extensively  used  in  the  world. 
Purity  Mixed  Vaccine  for  Swine  prevents 
Swine  Plague  and  Necrotic  Enteritis. 
Purity  Hemorrhage  Septicemia  Vaccines 
for  cattle  and  sheep  prevent  Hemorrhagic 
Septicemia  and  reduce  losses  in  infected 
herds. 

We  are  prepared  to  offer  the  highest  de- 
gree •!  service— service  that  counts,  and 
does  not  end  with  selling.  Correspondence 
and  consultation  invited.  Write,  wire  or 
phone. 

PUEITT  SERUM  COMPANY 

J.  L.  Thatcher,  Manager 
(Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 
Riverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

WILLOUGHBT,  OHIO. 

Milking  Shorthorns 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 

Bred  by  us  and  acknowledge  the  best  and 

most  valuable  individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1,700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison. 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 


$150,000 
FOR  PRIZES 
PUBLICITY 
AND 
SERVICE 
EXTENSION 
Breeders  of  Holstein  unanimously 
voted  to  quadruple  the  fees  for  re- 
cording transfers  of  their  cattle  sold, 
and  spend  the  income  therefrom  to 
place  the  merits  of  this  greatest  of 
dairy  breeds  before  the  public.  If 
interested  In 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
send  for  our  booklets  and  inform 
yourself  on  how  to  make  money  in 
breeding  dairy  cattle. 
The  Holsteln-Frieslan  Asm.  of  America 
Box  141  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


Don't  Fail  to  See 

the 

Keep  On  Herd 

Of 

Register  of  Merit  Jerseys 

at   the    Sacramento    and  Orland 
fairs.   Beautiful  specimens  of  both 
sexes  at  reasonable  prices. 

DR.  H.  W.  HAND 
Orland,  California 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulla 
and  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M,  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  OaL 

_         R.  D.  "Ai,"  Box  4*7. 

Two  mllei  out  North  Flrat  Street. 


SS^T     BLAKE,  MOfflTT  &  TOWNE 

1,,  37-45  First  St,  San  Francisco 

PAPKK     Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towns,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  MeFaU  Co..      Portland,  Or*. 


PASTURE  CONDITIONS  AND 
HAY  CROP. 


We  present  below  a  summary  of  the 
condition  of  pasture  and  the  hay  crop 
in  California  by  counties,  grouped 
into  zones.  The  estimated  acreage 
of  alfalfa  by  counties  indicates  in  a 
general  way  the  relative  importance 
of  each  county  in  the  production  of 
alfalfa  hay,  although  in  many  coun- 
ties more  of  less  alfalfa  is  pastured 
all  or  part  of  the  season.  A  further 
decline  in  the  condition  of  pastures  is 
noted  this  month,  particularly  in  val- 
ley counties.  Some  counties  show  an 
improved  condition  of  hay.  Should 
this  occasion  surprise,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  California  August 
1  conditions  for  all  hay  are  based  al- 
most entirely  on  the  condition  of  al- 
falfa, grain  and  other  cultivated  va- 
rieties of  hay  being  practically  elim- 
inated from  the  calculations.  In 
other  words,  the  condition  of  alfalfa 
will  generally  indicate  the  condition 
of  hay.  These  figures  are  of  consid- 
erable value  to  the  stockmen  of  our 
state,  and  are  prepared  by  the  Field 
Agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates at  San  Francisco: 

County  Past-     Hay  Alfalfa  Alfalfa 

ure  aU  acreage 
Zone  1. 

Lassen    75       65       60  17,000 

Modoc    75        75        65  18,000 

Plumas   7.000 

Shasta    90        90        90  30.000 

Siskivou    90        90        90  35,000 

Sierra   1.000 

Trinity   1.000 

Zone  2. 

Amador    .  .        •  •   

Butte    90        83        90  7,000 

Colusa    90        90        90  21,000 

Del  Norte     

El   Dorado    85        90  95   

Glenn    76        90        85  17,000 

Humboldt    100      100        .  .  1.000 

Lake    100      100      100  4,000 

Marin    .  .        .  •   

Mendocino    100  90   

Mono    100        .  .         .  .  3,000 

Napa    90        95        85  4,000 

Nevada    80       90  90   

Placer    73        90        90  2.000 

Sacramento    ....     95        90        90  6.000 

Solano    100        85        95  50,000 

Sonoma    90       85  96   

Sutter    80        .  .        86  7.000 

Tehama    90        90        95  8.000 

Yolo    84        90        90  42,000 

Yuba    90       87        .  .  5,000 

Zone  3. 

Alameda    79       85       85  1,000 

Contra   Costa    .  .     90        90        85  2,000 

Monterey    88        90        95  16,000 

San  Benito    80        90        95  3.000 

San  Luis  Obispo    95        95        90  3,000 

San  Mateo   .  .         .  .   

Santa  Clara    ...    89       95       90  4,000 

Santa  Cruz   .  .   

Zone  4. 

Alpine    ■  ■        ■  ■   

Calaveras    77       86  80   

Fresno    85        87        80  70,000 

Kern    65        85        90  95.000 

Kings    80        85        80  37.000 

Madera    80        90  7,000 

Mariposa  ...   82  90   

Merced    80        80        80  105.000 

San  Joaquin   ...     75        90        85  33,000 

Stanislaus    80        85        85  67,000 

Tulare    65       90       85  103,000 

Tuolumne    60       80        . .  '   

Zone  6. 

Imperial    96        95        95  125,000 

Inyo    70        80        70  33,000 

Los  Angeles    ...     62        85        95  4,000 

Orange    60       70       85  2.000 

Riverside    50        85        85  40.000 

San  Bernardino..     63       85       85  19.000 

San  Diego    71        75        90  2,000 

Santa  Barbara   .77       80  75   

Ventura    75       60        .  .  1,000 


VAN   NUTS    TO   THE    FE0NT  IN 
DAIRYING. 


An  active  campaign  has  been 
started  by  W.  P.  Whitsett  of  Van  Nuys 
with  a  view  of  attracting  dairymen  to 
that  section.  Mr.  Whitsett  has  with 
him  H.  L.  Boyer,  a  prominent  dairy 
man  of  Fresno.  Mr-  Boyer  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Delta  Cream- 
ery in  Imperial  Valley,  and  still  re- 
tains an  interest  in  the  large  Boyer 
Dairy  near  Fresno. 

The  soil  conditions  in  the  Van  Nuys 
section  are  ideal  for  the  growing  of 
alfalfa  and  there  is  an  abundance  of 
water  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Already  there  are  several  large 
dairies  in  this  Valley.  The  Los  An- 
geles Creamery  Company  has  recently 
purchased  1040  acres  and  will  com- 
mence the  erection  of  large  barns  and 
buildings;  also  an  ice  cream  plant. 


While  silage  is  an  excellent  feed  for 
dairy  stock,  it  should  be  combined 
with  some  leguminous  feed,  such  as 
alfalfa.  The  leguminous  material  will 
tend  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  the 
silage  in  dry  matter,  protein,  and 
mineral  constituents. 


The  Acmb  Cutter 

PRODUCES  SILAGE  OF  THE  FINEST  QUALITY. 

It  is  convenient  to  operate.  Its  compact,  rigid  steel 
frame  and  3-bearing  cutter  shaft  practically  eliminate 
vibration.  This  construction  is  found  in  no  other  cutter 
and  makes  the  Acme  the  light-running  power-saving  ma- 
chine it  is. 

The  Acme  is  absolutely  reliable  and  safe — the  most  dur- 
able feed  cutter  and  silo  filler  made. 

COMPARE  THE  ACME  WITH  OTHER  CUTTERS.  Send 
for  our  Acme  Catalog.  Study  it.  Your  own  good  judg- 
ment will  convince  you  that  the  best  cutter  to  own  and 
use  is  the  Acme. 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Van  Nuys 


Is  fast  becoming  the  dairy  center  of  Southern  California. 


Why 


FIRST — On  account  of  the  abundance  of  aqueduct  water.__ 
SECOND — Silt  soil  free  from  alkali  and  hardpan. 
THIRD — Less  than  one  hour's  distance  by  auto  truck  over  fine 
boulevards,  to  the  heart  of  Los  Angeles  markets, 
FOURTH — Ideal  climatic  conditions. 

FIFTH — Unsurpassed  home,  school  and  living  conditions,  all 
city  conveniences. 


Among  the  foremost  dairymen  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  recognize 
these  facts  is  George  Piatt,  President  of  the  Los  Angeles  Creamery 
Co.,  who  has  recently  purchased  1040  acres  one  mile  north  of  Van 
Nuys  and  is  now  preparing  to  care  for  1000  cows  on  this  property. 


ALFALFA  RANCHES 

Large  and  small.  Improved  and  unimproved. 

Most  of  this  land  is  planted  to  alfalfa  and  in  full  production. 

W.  P.  Whitsett 

Owner  and  Developer  of  Van  Nuys  Properties. 
Van  Nuys,  Calif. 


Phone  23,  Van  Nuys 
m 


HAVE  SOME  NICE  YOUNG  BULLS 

Sired  by  SIR  VEEMAN  K0RNDYKE  PONTIAC 
and  from  A.  R.  0.  dams  for  sale. 
ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE  POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 
R.  F.  GUERIN,  Visalia,  Calif. 
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Diamond  Bar  Ranch  Imports  Durocs 


(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


"The  Diamond  Bar  Ranch  at  Spadra, 
California,  has  received  the  best  car- 
load of  Durocs  that  ever  crossed  the 
Rockies,  and  they  surely  will  be  heard 
from  in  the  western  shows  of  1919," 
said  Fred  De  Vore,  the  Duroc  Bulle- 
tin field  man,  referring  to  the  recent 
purchase  made  by  manager  Walter 
T.  Gatton,  back  In  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Gatton  went  back  to  the  corn  belt  de- 
termined to  secure  the  best  animals 
of  the  breed,  and  he  certainly  knows 
how  to  pick  the  plums.  Our  Mr.  Mc- 
Connell  recently  visited  the  ranch, 
and  he  says  that  it  is  seldom  pos- 


sible  to  see  such  high  quality  and 
uniformity  in  one  lot  as  is  repre- 
sented in  this  shipment 

The  event  was  considered  of 
enough  importance  back  in  the  corn 
belt  to  justify  decorating  the  car  with 
a  banner,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  ac- 
companying illustration,  published  by 
courtesy  of  the  Duroc  Bulletin.  We 
also  show  a  few  of  the  yearling  sows 
in  the  shipment.  They  certainly  are 
corkers,  and  with  such  foundation 
stock  the  Diamond  Bar  ranch  should 
soon  become  one  of  the  leading 
Duroc-Jersey    Coast  establishments. 


Underbill  Sale  a  Hampshire  Conquest 


(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


If  anyone  went  to  the  Underhill  sale 
at  Santa  Barbara,  August  6,  feeling 
that  the  Hamps  were  second-raters  in 
hogdom,  he  certainly  had  his  mind 
changed  before  he  left.  E.  C.  Stone, 
the  live-wire  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hampshire  Association,  was  on 
hand  to  tell  of  nation-wide  achieve- 
ments of  this  popular  breed,  and  local 
breeders  were  there  galore  to  swap 
experiences  and  tell  of  the  wonderful 
and  economical  gains  made  by  the 
belted  hog.  They  convinced  many 
beginners  of  the  merits  of  Hamp- 
shires,  and  as  a  result  many  new 
herds  were  started. 

Man  and  nature  combined  to  pro- 
vide an  ideal  place  for  holding  such 
a  sale-  The  Ortega-Underhill  rancho 
is  a  regular  paradise,  and  under  wide- 
spreading  oaks  Is  a  natural  amphi- 
theater, in  the  center  of  which  a  sales- 
ring  has  bc-< n  built,  and  directly  back 
of  this  are  ihe  hog  pens.  A  more  fit- 
ting place  for  a  sale  could  not  be 
found. 

A  la'age  crowd  of  critical  and  ex- 
acting buyers  was  on  hand,  but  Col. 
Ord  L.  Leachman  proved  equal  to  the 
occasion,  kept  his  12-cylinder  tongue 
working  at  full  speed,  and  cried  a 
sale  which  proved  most  satisfactory  to 
both  Mr.  Underhill  and  the  buyers. 
Some  of  the  stuff  was  shipped)  and 
from  the  East  at  a  critical  time,  and 
did  not  show  enough  growth,  but  the 
good  stock  sold  well  and  proved,  not 
only  that  California  Is  ready  to  take 
up  Hampshire  breeding  In  a  big  way, 
but  that  she  wants  to  start  with  the 
best  foundation  stock  obtainable. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  the  two- 
year-old-sow,  Martha  2nd,  a  big, 
stretchy,  smooth  animal  bred  to  Rod. 
She  brought  $300,  going  to  V.  R. 
Smith  of  Lindsay.  The  heaviest 
buyer  was  Walter  Dupee  of  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee,  who  secured  five  of  the 
best  animals  for  a  total  of  $885.  H- 
F.  Sheldon  of  Serena  bought  six  head 
for  $640;  C.  G.  Meiners  of  Ojai,  four 
head  for  $465;  Peter  Cook,  Jr.,  of  Rio 
Rista,  four  head  for  $455;  and  C.  E. 


Shattuck  of  Los  Angeles,  three  choice 
ones  for  $410.  Other  buyers  were:  A. 
R.  Glaiser,  Kalaheo,  Hawaii;  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Davis;  Nielsen  Bros.,  Sol- 
vang;  Pacheco  Ranch,  Martinez;  Gwyn 
Thurmond,  Saticoy;  Rancho  San  Ju- 
lian, Lompoc;  C.  H.  Kellogg  and  L.  A. 
Denker  of  Sangus;  Loring  Farnam, 
Ojai;  King  G.  Gillette  and  T.  W. 
Andrews  of  Los  Angeles;  F.  V.  Gor- 
don, Perris;  Tom  M.  Bodger,  Gar- 
dena;  Dr.  E.  Avery  Sewton,  Lan- 
kershim;  Conejo  Ranch,  Newbury 
Park;  F.  J.  Costello,  Los  Altos;  Josh 
L.  Wilson  and  sop,  Monrovia;  and  Jas. 
Marwick,  A.  L.  O'Banion,  Miguel  Erro 
and  Alfred  Naylor,  all  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

The  average  for  63  head  was  $110.32, 
which  was  very  good  for  the  first  sale 
of  its  kind  on  the  coast.  Mr.  Under- 
hill is  already  planning  for  another 
bred  sow  sale  to  be  held  about  the 
last  of  February,  and  it  is  expected 
that  this  average  will  be  just  about 
doubled.  The  stock  will  be  of  the 
same  superb  breeding,  but  a  little 
better  grown  out. 


LAST    CALL    FOR  CARRUTHERS 
SALE. 

Would  you  like  to  cheat  yourself 
out  of  several  hundred  dollars? 
That's  what  you  surely  will  do  if  you 
fail  to  attend  the  Carruthers  sale  of 
Berkshires  at  Live  Oak  Saturday, 
August  23.  It  will  be  different  from 
the  ordinary  sale  where  mature  and 
highly  fitted  hogs  sell  for  high  prices. 
Nearly  all  of  this  stock  is  young.  You 
can  buy  the  animals  at  low  prices  and 
they  will  grow  into  money  for  you. 

Don't  forget  that  Mr.  Carruthers 
holds  the  coast  record  for  the  two 
highest  averages  at  Berkshire  sales. 
He  is  offering  you  the  very  best  of  his 
young  stock — nothing  reserved.  You 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  attend  this  sale 
and  secure  some  of  the  bargains.  It 
means  a  great  deal  to  have  Carruth- 
ers-bred  Berkshires  in  your  herd.  This 
is  your  chance  to  get  them.  Col  Ord 
L.  Leachman  will  cry  the  sale. 


IT'S  A  SOURCE  OF  SATISFACTION 

To  know  where  to  find  the  right  kind 
of  hogs  when  yon  want  to  bay. 

KING  JONES  OVER 

a  son  of  the  Great  King  Jones.  Dam  by 
Long  King,  out  of  a  Big  Bob  sow.  Weighs 
600  lbs.  at  14  mos.  Stretchy,  deep-bodied, 
well  hammed  and  right  up  on  his  toes. 

He  heads  the  best  herd  of  strictly  big- 
type  sows  in  California. 

Some  extra  good  fall  boars  for  sale. 
Cholera  immune. 

McCARTT  &  STARKWEATHER 

P.  O.  Box  2260  San  Francisco. 
Ranch,  Paradise  Road,  Modesto,  California 


RUSSEL  ORION  BOY 

No.  265993 

This  boar  runs  in  the  blood  of  such  pigs 
as  Brown's  Orion,  No.  126677,  Chief  Col., 
No.  22875,  and  the  Lucy  Wonder  family 
on  his  sire's  side;  Colonel  S.  E.  126361, 
Gladys  X.  L.,  No.  263328,  on  his  dam's. 
Watch  his  get  at  State  Fair  this  year. 

JACK  B0RGE,  Owner.  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 


Grand  Champion 
Herd  of  Hampshires 

FOR  SALES. 

Brood  Sows,  litters  at  foot. 
Sows  bred  for  fall  litters.  Young 
Boars  and  Gilts 

Best  families. 

Finest  Individuality  and  clean- 
cut  markings. 

Call  or  -write 

Address  F.V.  GORDON  or  F.  A.  LANGDON,  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Perris,  C*|. 


AUCTION  SALE 

Duroc  Jersey  Swine,  Shropshire  Sheep 

Tuesday,  August  19th,  one  o'clock  sharp. 

Place,  Garden  City  Sanitarium. 

BTed  and  open  gilts,  bred  sows,  weanling  pigs,  27  head.  Pedigrees  at 
sale.  Some  good  stuff  here,  bred  to  $1500  O.  C.  K.  boar.  Eight  head 
pedigreed  Shropshire  sheep,  8  lambs.  One  imported  Buttar  ewe  and  fine 
lamb.    All  young  stock.    Come  and  get  them  at  your  own  price. 

JERSEY  QUEEN  FARM 


L.  J.  BELKNAP,  Prop,  San  Jose. 


OKI)  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer. 


Imperial  Stock  Farm  Berkshires 

are  the  kind  you  are  looking  for.   We  have  to  offer  at  the  present 
time  some  exceptionally  good  young  boars.   They  have  the  best  of 
breeding,  lots  of  size  for  age,  and  long  deep  bodies,  with  high  backs. 
Write  as  for  price  and  further  particulars. 
R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON,  MORGAN  HILL,  CAL. 


Every    Hog    on  the 
Gardiner     Ranch  la 
Cholen  Immune. 


Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  legs  and  feet  to  carry 
it.    The  best  boar  we  have  ever  seen. 

TOMMY  TICKER 
GARDINER'S  KING'S  COL. 
Is  the  model  yon  can  all  build  by.    Ton  won't  go  wrong 
If  yon  do.    We  have  the  right  type.    We  aim  to  produce 
breeding  stock  for  the  beet  breeders.     We  hare  hoes  ot 
all  age*  and  both  sexes  for  sale.    Write  us  your  wants. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH 


ROUTE  *,  BOX  735. 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogi 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

al  Food  Dept  704  Townsend  St,  San  Franclie© 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  YALTJE  for  LEAST  MOSEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  AN GELES 


DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Rancho  Del  Bur  offers  15  good  fall  boars 
aired  by  Orion's  King  Gano  and  California 
Orion  Cherry  King.  I  guarantee  these 
boars  to  please  you.  Those  bought  on 
mail  order  may  be  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory. 

DONALD  B.  GRAHAM 
P.  O.  Box  177,  Lancaster,  Cal. 


DUROC  GILTS 

Orion,  Long  Wonder  and  Volunteer 
Breeding;. 

Also  young  pigs  by  a  son  of  Johnson's 
Defender.    For  prices  and  particulars  writ 

OUT  H.  MUXES 
R.  l.,  Mudinto, 
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Immune  Hogs  Bring  Better  Prices 


(Written  for  the 
"Are  they  cholera  immune?"  That's 
the  first  question  asked  by  about  nine 
out  of  every  ten  buyers  of  purebred 
hogs  nowadays,  and  the  breeder  who 
cannot  answer  in  the  affirmative 
stands  a  mighty  slim  chance  of  mak- 
ing a  sale.  Prices  of  good  stock  are 
too  high  for  breeders  to  run  the  risk 
of  loss  from  cholera.  And  what's  the 
use  of  running  this  risk  anyway, 
when  for  a  few  cents  a  hog  can  be 
permanently  immunized?  Years  ago 
the  results  were  not  always  satisfac- 
tory, but  rapid  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
nowadays   there  are  practically  no 


Pacific  Bural  Press.) 

losses  or  even  temporary  setbacks. 

Nearly  all  of  the  leading  purebred 
swine  breeders  of  the  State  now  have 
their  herds  immune,  the  latest  to  fall 
in  line  being  J.  Francis  O'Connor  of 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  W.  S. 
Guilford  at  both  Butte  City  Ranch  and 
Monroeville  Orchard,  James  Mills  of 
Hamilton  City,  and  W.  M-  Carruthers 
of  Live  Oak.  J.  L.  Thatcher  of  Sac- 
ramento and  Riverside  immunized  all 
of  these  herds  with  Purity  serum. 
Mr.  Thatcher  recently  opened  an  office 
in  Sacramento  and  is  already  doing 
an  extensive  business  with  the  pure- 
bred breeders  as  well  as  with  the  big 
feeders. 


What  Better  Live  Stock  Means 


im- 
and 


(Written  for  the 

The  following  authentic  incidents 
are  cited  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  its  "Better 
Sires— Better  Stock"  campaign  to 
show  what  American  farmers  and 
stockmen  may  expect  through 
proved  methods  of  breeding 
handling  animals: 

One  Cow  Equals  Five. 

A  New  Jersey  boy  was  influenced 
to  buy  a  high-grade  cow  for  $155.  The 
cow  on  freshening  gave  24  quarts  of 
milk  and  kept  it  up  for  a  long  period. 
The  father  owned  5  cows — the  aver- 
age cows  for  the  neighborhood.  They 
were  fresh  in  the  spring.  Their  prod- 
uct did  not  equal  the  product  of  the 
cow  owned  by  the  son.  Think  of  it- 
five  times  the  labor  and  five  times  the 
feed,  in  comparison  with  one  good 
cow. 

High-Class  Bully  Beef. 

An  Oklahoma  farmer  had  2  regis- 
tered Shorthorn  yearling  bulls  that  he 
priced  at  $100  each  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. A  butcher  saw  the  bulls,  asked 
the  price,  and  learned  that  they  were 
registered  and  that  it  would  take  $100 
each  to  buy  them.  He  bought  them, 
killed  them,  and  stated  that  they  were 
the  cheapest  cattle  he  had  bought  for 
some  time,  because  they  cut  the  bet- 
ter kinds  of  beef,  and  more  of  it- 
Valuable  Stock— Valuable  Offspring. 

In  several  counties  of  North  Caro- 
lina more  pure-bred  livestock  has  been 
purchased  during  the  past  year  at 
the  higher  prices  which  have  pre- 
vailed than  in  any  other  year.  Hogs 
were  never  so  high,  yet  hundreds  of 
boys  bought  pure-bred  pigs  at  high 
prices  with  the  expectation  of  selling 
their  offspring.  Through  the  county 
agents  many  hundreds  of  pigs  bred  by 
the  boys  have  been  sold  at  good  prices 
and  this  is  stimulating  the  extension 
of  pure-bred  hogs. 

Better  Poultry— More  Meat 

In  a  southern  community,  following 
the  introduction  of  well-bred  poultry 
for  breeding,  there  was  noticeable  im-  I 
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provement  in  the  size  of  the  next  gen- 
eration of  the  fowls.  The  average 
weight  of  the  birds  marketed  was  25 
per  cent  greater  than  previously,  ac- 
cording to  the  observation  of  an  ex- 
perienced poultry  buyer. 


DON'T    MISS    FKESNO  POLAND- 
CHINA  SALE. 


Next  Wednesday,  August  20,  one  of 
the  greatest  lots  of  Poland-Chinas 
ever  driven  into  a  sales  ring,  will  be 
offered  by  the  Fresno  Poland-China 
breeders  at  the  Fresno  Fair  Grounds. 
Although  this  is  the  first  sale  of  the 
association,  the  breeders  are  old- 
timers.  Their  stock  will  rank  with 
the  best  in  the  State,  and  they  are 
offering  the  tops  of  their  herds  in 
order  to  establish  the  reputation  of 
Fresno  county  for  profitable  Polands. 

The  catalog  shows  a  great  line-up 
of  sows  and  gilts,  of  royal  breeding, 
bred  to  noted  boars — some  of  them 
imported  from  the  East  at  long  prices. 
It  will  pay  you  to  attend,  or  to  send 
mail  bids  if  you  cannot  be  there. 
Dandy  lunch  at  11:30.  Sale  starts  at 
12:30. 

EXTRA — As  an  additional  features 
of  this  sale  a  fine  spring  gilt  will  be 
given  away  to  one  of  the  guests.  Ev- 
eryone present  will  have  a  chance, 
and  the  one  drawing  the  lucky  num- 
ber will  be  presented  with  a  very 
choice  specimen  of  the  breed. 


One  of  the  most  serious  troubles 
with  dairy  cows  is  failure  to  breed 
regularly.  Sometimes  this  failure  Is 
caused  by  accident,  sometimes  by  dis- 
ease. Whatever  the  cause,  it  inter- 
feres with  the  cow's  value.  A  good 
cow  should  give  birth  to  a  calf  ev- 
ery year.  The  buyer  should  make 
sure  that  the  cow  is  not  troubled  with 
abortion,  and  that  she  is  not  hard  to 
get  with  calf.  Many  herds  have  been 
ruined  by  the  introduction  of  cows 
carrying  the  germs  of  contagious 
abortion. 


The  Chester  White 

Will  Start  You  Right 

Large  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  developers,  low  shrinkage  in 
slaughter,  premium  carcasses — these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of 
the  Chester  White,  the  profit-making  hog. 

Largest  Herd  On  The  Coast 

Over  100  mammoth  brood  sows,  headed  by  HIGHLANDER, 
the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  whose  sire  and  dam  were  both 
undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three  International  shows.  His 
pigs  are  corkers — the  kind  you  want. 

ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  demand  is  keen.  Get  your  order  in  early.  We  have  a  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned  pigs, 
representing  the  finest  blood  lines  in  America.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM 

Lakeport,  CaL  San  Francisco  Office,  601  Balboa  Bldg. 


p.R-O-f-l-T 

That's  what  a  sow  or  gilt  will  spell 
to  the  purchaser  if  bought  at  the 

Fresno  County 

Poland-China  Sale 

Seventeen  of  the  leading  breeders  of  the  county  have  consigned  the 
tops  of  their  herds  in  order  to  make  a  big  success  of  this  inaugural  sale. 
They  are  outstanding  animals  with  both  size  and  quality,  and  will  suit 
your  purse  and  purpose. 


50  Bred  Sows,  Bred  Gilts,  Open  Gilts 


Wonderful  brood  matrons,  sired  by 
such  noted  boars  as  President.  Jumbo's 
Equal,  King's  Big-  Bone  Leader,  Young 
Jumbo  and  Model  Fellow.  In  their 
pedigrees  you  will  find  the  most  noted 
blood  lines  of  the  breed.  You  need 
this  blood  in  your  herd  to  put  you  to 
the  front. 


Among  the  eastern  bred  boars  to 
which  the  sows  will  be  bred  are  Vaughn 
Jones,  a  descendant  of  Gerstdale  Jones; 
Hather's  Big  Bob,  grandson  of  the 
world's  champion:  California  Jumbo, 
a  grandson  of  champion  Giant  Buster; 
and  Blue  Valley  King,  a  son  of  King 
Big  Bone. 


Wednesday,  Aug.  20th, 
Fair  Grounds,  Fresno 

Come  early  and  look  over  the  stock.  Free  lunch  at  11:30.  Sale  starts 
at  12:30.  If  you  cannot  attend,  send  mail  bids  to  Thos.  F.  McConnell, 
field  man  for  Pacific  Rural  Press,  in  care  of  the  secretary.  Field  men 
will  only  bid  on  animals  whose  owners  will  ship  on  approval. 

SPECIAL  FEATURE — A  fine  spring  gilt  to  be  given  away  to  the 
one  drawing  the  lucky  number.    Everyone  will  have  a  chance. 

Fresno  County  Poland  China  Breeders'  Assn. 


ALFRED  BUCKLAND,  President. 
COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 


For  catalog  address 
W.  C.  FICKLIN,  Sec 
Box  946,  Fresno,  CaL 


BANK  ON  BERKSHIRE! 

The  hog  you  want  is  the  one  that  comes  the  nearest  to  the 
pork-maker's  ideal.  He  must  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
the  highest  quality  of  meat  at  the  earliest  age  and  the  lowest 
cost.    That's  the  Berkshire. 

Carruthers  Farms  Sale 

65  Head  at  Auction 

This  is  your  opportunity  to  get  young  stock  from  the  herd  that  holds 
the  coast  record  for  the  two  top  sales  of  Berkshires.  All  of  our  young 
stock  will  be  offered.  Nothing  reserved.  Many  prospective  prize-winners 
among  them. 


The  females  wiU  include  12  under-one- 
year  sows,  and  a  junior  yearling  and  a 
senior  yeaxling  good  enough  to  win  any- 
where. Also  20  young  sows  4  to  7 
months  old. 


The  boars  wiU  include  10  toppy  young- 
sters, 4  to  7  months  old,  that  will  make 
great  herd  headers  lor  registered  herds. 
Also  20  good  young  stock  boars  for  grade 
herds. 


SPECIAL  ATTRACTIONS:  Live  Oak  Champion,  reserve 
grand  champion  of  1918,  being  defeated  only  by  his  sire.  He  is 
a  two-year-old,  out  of  one  of  the  greatest  daughters  of  Rival's 
Champion's  Best.  Also  will  sell  the  two-year-old  Mayfield  Super- 
bus,  by  Superbus  and  out  of  one  of  Corsa's  best  sows. 

Saturday,  August  23rc* 

Sale  will  be  held  at  the  farm,  three  miles  west  of  Live  Oak,  Sutter 
County,  starting  at  1  o'clock.  Be  sure  to  attend.  You  can't  afford  to 
miss  this  farmer's  sale  where  high-class  stock  will  go  for  moderate 
prices.    Send  for  catalog. 

Carruthers  Farms 


COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN, 
Auctioneer. 


W.  M.  CARRUTHERS, 

Live  Oak,  Cal. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 

Li  restock  breeders  all  over  the  state  are  invited  to  send  on  postal  cards, 
regarding  their  sales.  State  and  County  Fair  intentions,  new  stock,  etc. 


LIVESTOCK  sai.ks  dates. 

August  19 — Garden  City  Sanitarium,  San 
Jose.  27  Duroc  hog9  and  18  Shropshire  sheep. 

August  20 — Fresno  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association.  Fresno.  Consignment 
nale  of  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

August  23 — Oarruthera  Farms.  lave  Oak. 
70  head  young  Berkshire  sows  and  boars. 

September  17 — John  M.  Bernstein  and  W. 
L.  Haag  A  Son.  Hanford.  Poland-China  bred 
sow  sale. 

September  19 — San  Joaquin  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association.  Stockton.  Consignment 
sale.  09  head. 

September  30 — Dimmick  Bros,  and  De 
Ra.-vd.  Hanford.  Disposal  sale  of  Poland- 
Chinas. 

October  4 — H.  I.  Marsh  and  Lea  McCrackcn. 
Modesto.     Poland-China  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

October  7 — M.  A  A.  L.  Bassett,  J.  A.  Craw- 
ahaw  and  F.  D.  Ross,  Hanford.  75  head  of 
Poland-Chinas. 

October  11 — Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association.  Hanford.  Consignment 
sale. 

October  16 — H.  M.  Elberg.  Roselawn  Stock 
Farms.  Woodland.    45  head  of  Shorthorns. 

October  18 — Trewhitt,  Vaughan  and  Nehla, 
Hanford.    Poland-China  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

October  81 — Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Tulare.  First  consign- 
ment sale. 

November  6 — California  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' Association,  San  Francisco.  Consign- 
ment sale. 

November  7 — Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association.  San  Francisco.  Third  sale 
of  Hereforda. 


FALL  FAIRS  AND  SHOWS. 

August  22-23 — Livestock  and  Agricultural 
Fair.  Patterson. 

August  25-28 — Placer  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau Fair,   Ro  Seville. 

August  30-Sept.  6 — California  State  Fair, 
fill  l—llliillo 

September  16-18 — Humboldt  County  Fair. 
Femdale. 

September  17-20 — Antelope  Valley  Fair. 
Lancaster. 

September  22-27 — Glenn  County  Fair,  Or- 
land. 

September  27-30 — San  Diego  County  Farm 
Bureau  Pair,  San  Diego. 

September  30-O«tober  4  —  Fresno  County 
Fair,  Fresno. 

October  4 — Contra  Costa  County  Farm 
Bureau   Fair.  Brentwood. 

October  6-11 — Land  Show.  Martinez. 

October  6-11 — Tulare  Livestock  Show,  Tu- 
lare. 

Oetober  7-11 — Southern  California  Fair. 
Riverside. 

October  15 — Kings'  County  Pork  Produc- 
ers' Contest.  Hanford. 

October  13-18 — Tulare  County  Fair.  Tisalia. 

October  18-26 — Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show. 

October  25— Shasta  County  Farm  Bureau 
Fair.  Anderson. 

November  1-8 — San  Francisco  Livestock 
Show. 


The  Dairy. 

C.  D.  Hayworth,  Modesto,  has  sold 
to  A.  H.  Rona  of  Modesto,  a  registered 
Jersey  bull  out  of  a  Register  of  Merit 
dam. 

E.  E.  Greenough,  Merced,  recently 
sold  to  Mr.  J.  J.  McMasters  of  Mer- 
ced, the  promising  young  Jersey  bull 
Brownie's  Marquis. 

Leeman  &  Killgore,  Ripon,  have  sold 
to  Smith  &  Marchant  of  lone,  a  7- 
months-old  bull  calf  that  is  a  grand- 
son of  Tilly  Alcartra. 

Gotshall  &  Magruder  of  Ripon  have 
purchased  from  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modes 
to,  all  of  his  milking  stock,  consisting 
of  15  head  of  registered  Holsteins. 

Aaggia  Acme  of  Riverside  2nd. 
owned  by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons,  Wood- 
land, has  made  a  yearly  record  at  the 
age  of  12  years  of  1,053  pounds  butter 
from  20,354  pounds  milk. 

Harve  De  Wolf  of  Ripon  has  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Skylark  Ormsby  Korn- 
dyke  that  has  recently  made  a  record 
of  21.28  pounds  butter  from  468  pounds 
milk  with  her  second  calf. 

E.  E-  Greenough  of  Merced  recently 
purchased  two  granddaughters  of  the 
ex-world's  record  ci>w,  Goldie's  Neha- 
lem  Beauty;  also  the  young  show  bull, 
Fussy  Fern's  Noble  9th,  which  he  will 
show  at  the  State  Fair. 

At  the  Butler  Jersey  sale  at  Mt 
Kiso,  N.  Y.,  48  imported  Jerseys  sold 
for  an  average  of  $3,308,  which  is 
Mt.  Kiso,  N.  Y.,  48  imported  Jerseys 
sold  for  an  average  of  $3,308,  which  is 
a  new  record  for  the  breed.  This  is 
the  sale  at  which  the  bull  Sybil's  Gam- 
boge brought  $65,000. 

E.  E.  Freeman,  Modesto,  has  sold  to 
John  Saxer  of  Modesto,  a  Holstein 
bull  calf  out  of  his  32-pound  cow,  Ve- 
rona Hengerveld  Glen  Eva,  and  by 
Segis  Pontiac  De  Kol  Dutch.  Mr. 
Freeman  now  has  five  cows  on  yearly 
test. 


D-  F.  Conant  of  Rancho  Santa  Mar- 
garita, Modesto,  has  recently  sold  the 
Jersey  cows,  Hugo's  St.  Dinah  and 
Lady  Lurbigo,  to  J.  D.  Nash,  Modesto. 
Also,  he  has  sold  the  bulls  Margery's 
Crackerjack  of  R.  S.  M.  and  Mamie's 
Owl's  Laddie  Boy  of  R.  S.  M.  to  J.  R- 
Edgcomb  of  Ceres  and  Mr.  Allen  of 
Ceres. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Hand,  owner  of  the  Keep 
On  herd  of  Register  of  Merit  Jerseys 
at  Orland,  has  secured  the  services 
of  Walter  C.  Klein,  formerly  herds- 
man of  the  Ladd  herd  at  Portland. 
Mr.  Klein  has  had  almost  a  lifelong 
experience  with  noted  Jersey  herds, 
and  with  such  cattle  as  he  has  to 
work  on  in  the  Keep  On  herd  some 
great  records  may  be  expected. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  a 
special  delegation  of  California  dairy- 
men to  attend  the  National  Dairy- 
Show  at  Chicago  October  6-12.  Cali- 
fornia should  send  a  delegation  to 
represent  her  second  largest  industry 
and  all  interested  should  communi- 
cate with  Sam  H.  Greene,  secretary 
California  Dairy  Council,  268  Market 
Street,  San  Francisco,  who  will  be 
glad  to  give  full  information. 

Leeman  &  Kilgore  of  Ripon  have 
recently  made  records  with  their  Hol- 
steins as  follows:  Laura  Netherlands 
Skylark,  27.57  pounds  butter  from 
629.6  pounds  milk;  Miss  Cornucopia 
Colantha,  2412  pounds  butter  from 
555.1  pounds  milk  in  7  days,  and  96.55 
pounds  butter  from  2,430  pounds  milk 
in  30  days;  Clothilde  De  Kol  of  Lin- 
wood,  24.78  pounds  butter  from  577.8 
pounds  milk  in  7  days,  and  100.13 
pounds  butter  from  2376.2  pounds  milk 
in  30  days. 

Bridgford  Company,  Knightsen,  have 
sold  to  H.  H.  Wallace  of  Crow's  Land- 
ing, for  $1,500,  the  fine  young  bull, 
King  Segis  Hengerveld  Inka  Prilly, 
by  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly  and  out 
of  Mercedes  Inka  Hengerveld,  who 
has  two  records  above  32  pounds.  Mr. 
Wallace  will  use  this  bull  on  his 
grade  Holsteins  and  the  pleasing  part 
is  that  he  has  been  using  pure-bred 
sires  for  a  number  of  years  and  knows 
from  experience  that  he  can  pay  this 
amount  for  a  high-class  bull  for  a 
grade  herd. 


Wm. 


Beef  Cattle. 
Briggs,  who  formerly  has  a 


land-China  herd  a  number  of  choice 
bred  gilts.  Their  show  stock  is  com- 
mg  along  fine  and  they  expect  to  make 
a  good  exhibit  at  the  fairs. 

The  J.  S.  Gibson  Company  of  Wil- 
liams get  very  satisfactory  results  in 
their  market  hog  buisness  by  cross- 
ing Duroc-Jerseys  on  Berkshires.  Mr. 
Gibson  claims  that  the  cross  grows 
faster  and  finished  better  than  the 
pure-breds. 

Jack  Borge  of  Dos  Palos  is  doing  a 
large  Duroc  business  among  his  neigh- 
bors and  has  recently  made  the  fol- 


lowing sales:  Sam  Dyer,  2  head-  H 
Gauger,  2;  E.  Maracini,  6;  J*  w' 
Thomas,  1;  Leo  W.  Bello,  1;  J  W* 
Baldwin,  L 

Ira  L.  Mason  of  Fowler  is  greatly 
pleased  with  the  way  his  young  boar. 
Smooth  Leader,  is  coming  on.  He  is 
all  that  his  name  indicates,  and  is 
putting  on  over  50  lbs.  per  month 
without  forcing.  Watch  him  at  the 
fall  shows. 

The  judging  committee  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Poland-China  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation has  made  an  excellent  selec- 


large  herd  of  Herefords  in  Texas,  has 
lately  moved  to  Dixon  where  he  will 
again  raise  white-faces,  and  he  has 
already  become  identified  with  the 
Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders'  As- 
sociation. Secretary  Bunting  reports 
that  Hereford  herds  are  growing  all 
the  time  in  California,  and  he  looks 
for  many  new  members  in  the  near 
future. 

"That  bull  calf  of  Bemmerly's"  con- 
tinues to  grow  and  improve  at  an  as- 
tounding rate.  At  11  months  he 
weighed  1,150  pounds,  and  Mr-  Bem- 
merly  expects  to  have  him  weighing 
over  1,250  pounds  when  a  year  old. 
He  was  sired  by  New  Era  2nd  and  out 
of  a  cow  by  Bonnie  Brae  6th.  The 
latter  weighed  1,425  pounds  when  16 
months  old,  proving  that  quick-grow- 
ing qualities  can  be  transmitted. 


Swine  and  Swinemen. 

Ireland  Ranch,  Owensmouth,  will 
hold  a  sale  of  50  bred  Duroc  sows 
January  31. 

H-  C.  Witherow,  Greenwood  Farm, 
Live  Oak,  has  sold  to  Thos-  Ashurst 
of  Mendota,  a  young  Duroc  service 
boar  by  Johnson's  Defender  Jr. 

Secretary  Paine  of  the  State  Fair 
reports  that  over  1,000  hogs  have  been 
entered  for  this  year's  Fair.  The 
quality  is  said  to  be  excellent  and 
there  promises  to  be  some  lively  com 
petition. 

Henry  Schumann-Heink,  son  of  the 
noted  operatic  singer  and  an  officer 
on  the  battleship  Oregon  during  the 
war,  has  purchased  an  80-acre  farm 
in  the  Natomas  district.  He  will  breed 
Duroc-Jerseys. 

Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons  of  Lodi 
have  recently  added  to  their  large  Po- 


Pork  Production 

BY   ACTUAL   TEST  PURE   HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MOLASSES 

will  increase  pork  production  approximately  five- 
tenths  pounds  daily  over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed, 
yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  feed  at  any  price  that  will  do  this? 

Why  not  get  all  the  profits  out  of  your  hogs? 
Write  us  immediately  for  a  copy  of  above  test. 


W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


68  SUTTEB  STREET, 


SAN  FBANCISCO 


Perfect  Maid 

Sells  at  Fresno,  August  20th 


•  .  - 

■ 


This  wonderful  sow  is  sired  by  the  noted  boar  President,  and  out  of 
Fruitful  Maid.  You  can't  beat  that  breeding  anywhere-  She  is  strictly 
big-type,  and  one  of  the  largest  sows  to  enter  the  sales-ring  this  season. 

Bred  for  October  farrow  to  Smooth  Leader,  he  by  King's  Big  Bone 
Leader,  out  of  a  granddaughter  of  Blue  Valley.  He  traces  back  to  the 
grand  champion  and  greatest  boars  of  the  breed — Big  Bone  Leader,  The 
Big  Orphan,  Smooth  Price  and  Blue  Valley.  A  great  individual,  too — 
gaining  over  300  lbs.  in  6  months  in  breeding  condition. 

Her  Litter  Will  Put  You  on  the  Map 

Be  sure  to  put  in  a  bid  on  this  big  sow.  If  you  can't  attend,  send  bid 
to  Thos.  F.  McConnell,  Pacific  Rural  Press  field  man,  in  care  of  W.  C 
Ficklin,  Route  A,  Box  189,  Fresno. 

FOR  SALE  AT  PRIVATE  TREATY. 

HADLET  BOY,  a  boar  pis  from  Perfect  Maid's  February  litter  of  9  by  Hanford  Hadley. 

He  is  a  corker' — will  surely  make  a  great  herd  header. 


FOWLER, 


Ira  L.  Mason 

CALIFORNIA 
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tion  of  young  boars  to  go  into  the  Sep- 
tember 19  sale  to  be  held  at  Lodi. 
Some  great  herd  headers  will  be  of- 
fered. 

W.  O.  Pearson  of  Swineland  Farms, 
Woodland,  reports  sales  as  follows: 
Two  Tamworth  boars  to  the  Veteran's 
Home  of  California,  Yountville;  2 
Duroc-Jersey  sows  and  boar  to  J. 
Schambleu,  Woodland;  1  Tamworth 
boar  to  Hite  Robinson,  Shively;  1 
Tamworth  boar  to  O.  D.  Elgan,  Santa 
Rosa. 

Lloyd  &  Tointon  of  Lloyton  Farms, 
Santa  Rosa,  have  sold  to  Dr.  L.  A. 
Danielson,  a  Yorkshire  herd  consist- 
ing of  3  bred  sows,  2  bred  gilts  and  the 
boar  Lloyton  King.  The  two  gilts  are 
out  of  the  famous  Nema  8th,  with  a 
litter  of  20  to  her  credit.  Dr.  Daniel- 
son  is  a  veterinary  surgeon  and  den- 
tist and  has  recently  bought  a  ranch 
near  Kenwood,  Sonoma  county,  where 
he  will  establish  his  herd  of  York- 
shires. 


Sheep. 

R.  H.  Brotherton  of  San  Francisco 
has  just  received  a  very  fine  yearling 
Hampshire  ram  from  Idaho  for  his 
herd  at  his  Los  Altos  ranch. 

The  Australian  ram,  Marshall  Foch, 
has  been  sold  for  $6,132.  He  goes  to 
South  Africa.  This  ram  clipped  33"/& 
pounds  of  wool  when  2y2  years  old. 

Ellenwood  &  Ramsay  of  Red  Bluff 
have  received  15  head  of  Corriedale 
sheep,  purchased  in  New  Zealand. 
The  consignment  consisted  of  9  ewes 
and  6  rams  from  the  greatest  herds 
in  that  country.  $1,000  was  paid  for 
one  yearling  ram. 


Poland-Chinas. 


POLAND-CHINA  HANCH 
Five  and  six  months  old  boars  and  gilts  by 
Greenfield's  Special,  an  eight-hundred-pound 
boar  of  Superba  and  Big  Orange  breeding. 
Special  price  on  this  stock  now.  It  won't 
last  long.  Satisfaction  sure.  H.  B.  Peake, 
Manager,  358  Eleventh  St.,  San  Bernardino. 


I.  H.  COOK 
LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
also  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

 PARADISE.  CALIFORNIA  

POLAND-CHINA  GILTS  FOB  SALE — 10 
read  of  160  to  200  lbs..  8  mos.  old  gilts  for 
sale.  Some  of  these  from  Big  Bone  Bob,  nice, 
smooth  pigs,  half  large,  half  medium  type. 
Will  sell  these  open  for  $60.00  each,  or  bred 
to  Barton's  Big  Korver  for  $75.00  Recorded 
your  name,  F.  O.  B.  Lodi.  This  is  a  nice  lot; 
better  act  quick.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi,  Cal. 

EL  PROFITS— Our  great  herd  boar,  will 
put  profit-making  qualities  into  your  herd. 
His  offspring  have  size,  stretch,  bone,  good 
backs  and  feet,  and  easy  feeding  qualities. 
To  make  the  right  start  with  big-type  Poland 
Chinas,  get  one  of  his  boar  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Correspondence  cheerfully  answered. 
Viola  L.  Benwick,  Santa  Barbara.  California. 

NOW  BOOKING- ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large-type 
Polan-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  California. 

MAKE  BIG^MONEY^with^Cloverdale^Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas  —  the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sate — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Escondido.  Cal. 

"SOLD  OCT  except  splendid  consignment  to 
Fresno  County  Breeders'  public  sale  at  Fres- 
no, August  20th,  and  a  choice  bunch  of 
April  gilts  and  boars.  Also  one  yearling  boar 
who  is  a  good  specimen  of  Big-Type  Poland- 
Chinas."  D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G,  Fresno,  Cal. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE  BOARS — Half- 
dozen  outstanding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion, Riverside.  Cal. 

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton.  California. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281289,  Utter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E. 
Mitchell,  Atwater,  California. 

SOWS  FOR  SEPTEM BER  FARROW— Ne- 
braska boar  of  prize-winning  blood  lines. 
March  gilts.  Prices  right.  R.  W.  Jickling, 
Elmira. 

""""WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS— BlfT 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Les  McCraeken,  Prop.,  Ripon,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  boars  and  gilts. 
Prices  and  description  on  application.  Edward 
A._HaU,  Rt.  1.  Box  39,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Sows,  gilts,  and  pigs  for 
sale.  Giant  Buster  and  President  Stock. 
Prices  right.    C.  G.  De  Raad.  Lemoore.  Cal. 

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Cinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett  .Hanford,  California. 

ELDERSLEY  FARM  —  Big-type  Poland- 
China  hogs  and  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle.  J. 
H.  Ware,  Live  Oak,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE  —  Poland^China  boar,  age  14 
months.  Priced  right  for  quick  sale.  Box 
332,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

BIG-TYPE-  POLANDS  —  Spring  pigs  from 
prize-winners.  J.  H.  Hansbrough,  R.  A.,  Box 
22.  Modesto.  Cal. 

CHAS  I.  WEAVER,  Tulare.  Cal.,  Poland 
Chinas.  One  11  months  old  —  "A  Wonder" 
bred  boar. 

REAOAK9  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy,  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock~for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale,  California. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Win  ton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS^Bernstein  Trewhitt 
and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 
— POIAND-CHINAS^Yo^g~~stock~ for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan,  Lemoore,  California. 

POLANDjCHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  Y. 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal. 

Chester  Whites. 


BILLIKEN"  CHESTER  WHITES — Nothing 
this  month.  Eight  spring  boar  and  5  spring 
sow  pigs  to  offer  during  August.  All  young 
stock  is  now  immune.  At  the  State  Fair  this 
year  will  show  a  full  exhibit  of  good  ones. 
Drop  in  and  see  them  and  get  some  real  big 
typey  ones.  C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills.  CalH. 
Duroc-Jerseys. 

HORINE'S  REGD3TERED  DUROC  JERSEYS 
— I  sell  weanlings  and  buy  gilts.  Don't  fool 
with  scrubs  and  don't  buy  elsewhere  until 
you  know  my  plan.  Write  today  for  full 
particulars  of  a  guaranteed  profit-making 
weaned  pig.    Geo.  L.  Horine.  Winton,  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  at  Ireland,  home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  n,  and  Ireland's  Joe  Orion. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth,  Cal.  City  Office,  1219 
Brockman  Building.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  jrilts.  August  and  November  boars. 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.  Jack  Borge,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 
—  DUROC  JERSEYS — Bred  sows,  gilts,  serv- 
ice  boars  and  weanlings.  Premium  stock.  Ray 
McMillan,  Ethanac  Calif. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Smooth,  long,  strong- 
backed,  big-boned  type,  with  lots  of  quality. 
The  kind  you  will  eventually  buy — why  not 
now?  F.  D.  Burr  Co.,  236  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS  —  A  few  service 
boars  for  sale,  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City,  California. 

PATHFINDER  AND  KING'S  COL.  stock — 
immune.  Weanlings,  $25  each.  Bred  gilts 
and  service  boars.  Derryfield  Farm,  Capital 
National    Bank    Bldg.,    Sacramento,  Calif. 

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  in  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  California. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker. 

— REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings,  both  sexes,  from  Orion,  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Plac- 
erville,  Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Baum. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.  H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows,  Calif. 

BIG  TYPE- DUROCS— -Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia  Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund.  Dixon,  Calif. 

Pl.'RE-BKED  WEANLING  BOARS,  $20 — 
L.  R.  Adams.  Island  Mountain,  Calif.,  on 
Northwest  Pacific. 

—  DUROC-JERSEY- SWINE  AND  SHEEP  SALE 

— See  add  on  page  176.  Jersey  Queen  Farm, 
San  Jose. 

—  REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Calif. 

REGISTERED-DUROC8-~-Stock  for  sale.  W . 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.  Visalia,  California. 

A  FEW  A-l  MARCH  BOARS— —Jack  London 
Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co.,  Calif. 

Hampshlres. 

HAMPSHIRE*— Fine  qualityT^Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.  Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm,  Tom  M.  Bodger,  Prop..  Gardena,  Cal. 

Miscellaneous. 


"SAPPHIRE"  SWINE  (BLUE  HOGS) — Ac- 
tually blue  in  color.  The  Blue  Hogs  are  no 
longer  an  experiment.  We  have  bred  them 
successfully  for  twelve  years  before  offering 
any  for  sale.  They  mature  quickly,  grow 
very  large  and  the  females  are  the  most  pro- 
lific breeders  on  earth.  Write  for  information. 
Mention  this  paper.  The  Blue  Hog  Breeding 
Co.,  Wilmington.  Mass. 

~  LARGE  YORKSHIRES— The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga,  Calif. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Ayrshires. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
AYRSHIRES — Registered :  all  ages.  E  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSIII RES— Le  Baron 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford.  Cal.  

AYRSHIRES  —  Quality  bulls  at  farmers' 
prices.    Redwoods  Ayrshire  Farm,  La  Honda. 

Guernseys. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  San  tee,  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 
_BELLA~  VISTA  GUERNSEYS — May- Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calves 
from  higher  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer, 
Ripon.  Cal.,  R.  2.  

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys:  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable. 

Jerseys. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced,  California. 

Milking  Shorthorns. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  —  Regis- 
tered  and  unregistered  bulls  and  heifers.  Two 
unregistered  2%  years  old  range  bulls.  Chas. 
L.  Weaver,  Tulare,  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS — Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS— Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  & 
Kellogg,  Suisun,  California. 

Hoi  steins. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Finderne 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon   Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE: — 7  head  of  registered  Holstein 
cattle,  3  cows  milking,  2  fresh,  2  heifers 
and  1  bull  calf  by  Prince  Hiske  Walker,  a 
full  brother  to  Lady  Hiske  Walker,  one  heifer 
by  a  grandson  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker.  B. 
A.  Overland.  Hanford.  Route  1.  Cal.  

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  

PALO- ALTO- STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto" 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.  Reasonable  prices. 
"REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto,  California. 

EL*  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — B.  ■ 
Freeman,  Route  B.  Modesto,  California. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins, 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
Box  437,  San  Jose,  California. 

HOLSTEIN  BULTT^ALVES-Two.  5  months 
old  for  sale.  Tilly  Alcartra  Blood.  A.  Swen- 
Ben,  Box  192,  Livingston,  Cal.  • 

F.  h7~STENZEL7sAN_ LORENZO,  CALIF 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.    High  test 

producers. 

THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires. 
Hilcrest  Farms,   Caruthers,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED- HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon.  Cal. 

J.  W.  BENOIT,  Modesto,  CaliL  Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins. 

GOTSHALL- &~ MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  California. 

HOLSTEIN- BULLS  and  bull- calves" from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller,  Ripon,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W." Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch,  Tulare,  Calif. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup,  Supt. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely,  Modoc  county,  California. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS  —  Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding,  Ormondale  Co., 
Route  1,  Redwood  City,  California, 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway. 

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  Prop.,  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 

BEEF  CATTLE! — Going  East  again.  Send 
your  orders.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sac- 
ramento. 

SLMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  RegieT- 
tered  Hereford.  Newman,  California. 
— HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords,  Milton,  California. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch,  Willits,  Calif.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop,  California.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Julien 
Ranch,  Grenada.  Siskiyou  Co.,  California. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Can-others  Farms.  Live 
Oak,  California. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM  —  Registered 
Shorthorns.  Prices  on  application.  Hopland. 
Calif.  

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto,  California. 


HORSES  AND  MULES.  

FOR  SALE  —  Pure-bred  imported  German 
coach  stallion.  Awarded  first  premium  at 
State  Fair.  For  particulars,  address  P.  O. 
Box  L  141,  Dos  Palos,  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — A-l  Breeding  Jack.  Bargain. 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Grid- 
ley.  

PERCHERONS — Registered  Stallions,  Mares 
and  Fillies;  three,  four,  and  five  years  old 
Cora  S.  Secrest,  Escalon,  Cal. 


SHEEP    AND  GOATS. 


PURE-BRED  RAMBOUULLET  RAMS,  large 
smooth  frames,  extremelye  heavy  shearers, 
from  the  very  best  strains  of  this  eonntry  and 
France.  Immediate  delivery  from  ranch  at 
Ord  Bend,  Glenn  county.  P.  O.  address,  Win- 
dell  Orchards,  Glenn,  Calif.  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 

HAVE  FOR  SALE  fifty  head  of  fine  year- 
ling Shropshire  rams.  Also  26  head  of  high- 
grade  Rambouillet  rams.  These  are  big  tine 
wooled  rams.    E.  D.  Dudley,  Dixon.  Calif. 

SHROPSHIRES  —  43  yearling,  purebred, 
registered  Shropshire  rams  for  sale.  Harry  L. 
Huston,  Winters,  Calif.  

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS — Dorset  ran,, 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena.  California.  

WANTED — Two  Lincoln  or  Corriedale  rams 
purebred  or  grades.  C.  C.  Perkins,  Home  wood, 
Lake  Tahoe,  Cal.  

111  LEA RD  BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KTMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  California. 

calla'Tjrove  farmTmanteca,  C  ALIF  - 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
«Dlres,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  baying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P,  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns;  Shropshires;  Berkshires; 
Ponies.    Next  sale  April  17.  192*.    An  breeds 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY 


Rate  in  this  directory  3c  per  word  each  issue 


SWINE. 
Berkshire*. 


CASTLE  VIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 


We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfield 
Rookwoed.  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 


CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
"  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable: 
tiefaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
t,  describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
AR  LEADER  We  are  now  making  a 
offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 
Anchorage  Farm,  OrLand,  Calif. 

grand  nationaiT Champion 

Baron  Duke  201st,  200001 
Do  yon  realize  this  is  the  only  opportunity 
ou  have  ever  had  on  this  Coast  to  secure  the 
'igs  of  a  Grand  National  Champion.  Duke  is 
'reeding  them  long  and  thick.  He  is  getting 
■Id  and  may  die  any  time.  You  are  started 
ignt  if  you  get  his  pigs.  A  very  good  April 
oar  pig  gired  by  Duke  and  from  a  half-sis- 
?t  of  Rincons  Rival  2nd,  cholera  immune, 
35.00.  Sandercock  Land  Co.  In  charge  of 
,  atom  as  Sales,  23  Montgomery  Street,  San 
rancisco,  California. 


GRAPEWILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GUERN- 
-Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
rapewild  Farm  Leader.     A.  B.  Humphrey, 
rop„  Escalon,  Calif. 

I  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS — From  large  lit- 
|r».  Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
jkrtion  guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill,  Morgan 
ljU_California. 

|  LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  —  Top  Berkshire 
jlto.  Bred  right,  prices  right.  Satisfaction 
iiaranteed._Geo._A.  Stingle.  El  Monte,  Cal. 
QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  of 
'th  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham. 
lrr„  Martinez,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES— Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
poo  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
I^este,  Calif. 

RIVER  GARDEN  FARM  Rmmsimirja  

ley  are  sure  to  please.  E.  H.  Whiting. 
i:iah.  Calif.  

SOME  CLASS! — Registered  Berkshire  wean- 
l«8.  L.  Pearson.  2128  Alum  Rock  Ave., 
in  Jose. 

f°*  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
an_B.  Anderson,  B.  724W.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

OAKBCTHERS    FARMS  BERKSHIRES   

1 01era  «nmune_  Live  Oak.  California. 
REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES— Write  R.  D 

|  ™_  Dos  Paloe.  Caufornla.  

"WRKSHIRE8  —  Fair  Oak^Ran^T'wiriitF. 
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Winsor  Ranch  Feeding  methods. 

The  system  of  feeding  hogs  at  Win- 
sor  Ranch,  Bonita.  is  producing  ex- 
cellent results.  Considerable  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  cleanliness.  All  pens 
are  cleaned  at  regular  intervals;  feed 
is  not  allowed  to  get  stale  or  sour, 
and  by  the  use  of  a  system  of  their 
own  the  drinking  water  is  always 
clean  and  fresh. 

The  hogs  are  kept  in  dry  lots  at 
Bight  and  on  alfalfa  pasture  during 
the  day.  Both  dry  and  pasture  lots 
hare  plenty  of  fresh,  clean  water  at 
all  times,  but  mud  wallows  are  dis- 
couraged. Grain  in  the  form  of  slop 
is  fed  in  the  dry  lots  night  and  morn- 
ing, and  is  ready  in  the  troughs  at 
night,  so  that  bringing  in  the  hogs  at 
that  time  is  merely  a  matter  of  open- 
ing the  pasture  lot  gates  and  the  hogs 
do  the  rest  They  are  fed  another 
ration  of  grain  before  being  turned 
out  in  the  morning. 

The  dry  lots  are  25x150  feet  and 
the  pasture  lots  contain  one-third  of 
an  acre  each.  All  lots  open  into  a 
system  of  16-foot  alleyways  that 
make  it  easy  to  shift  and  sort  the 
bogs.  Everything  is  so  arranged  that 
the  maximum  results  can  be  obtained 
with  the  minimum  of  labor.  Cement 
is  used  for  feeding  floors  and  sur- 
rounding all  water  troughs;  also  in 
the  farrowing  pens,  where  the  guard 
rails  are  gas  pipes  imbedded  in  the 
floor-  Shavings  are  used  for  bed- 
ding in  the  farrowing  pens  with  the 
■very  best  results. 

Brown  Breeds  Good  Ones. 

Grant  A.  Brown,  the  breeder  of  reg- 
istered Jerseys  at  El  Monte,  believes 
in  raising  as  much  feed  as  possible 
for  his  cows.  He  double-crops  for 
silage,  growing  Indian  corn  in  the 
summer  and  oats  and  vetch  in  the 
winter.  Mr.  Brown  believes  that  corn 
makes  the  best  silage,  but  finds  oats 
and  vetch  a  very  good  feed  readily 
eaten  by  the  cows.  Silver  Birdie,  an 
18-year-old  cow  in  this  herd,  has  the 
edge  on  appearance  of  many  younger 
cows.  She  is  a  descendant  of  Brown 
Bessie,  the  cow  that  made  a  great 
record  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair. 
The  October  bull  calf,  Shylock's 
Monte,  is  a  youngster  of  great  prom- 
ise. He  should  equal  his  sire.  Lady 
Shylock's  Financier,  in  conformation, 
and  as  he  is  out  of  the  great  cow, 
Fernie's  Imperial  Lady,  he  seems  des- 
tined to  become  a  great  sire. 

Hampshires  at  Llano  Vista. 

Here  at  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  Perris, 
we  find  one  of  the  premier  Hampshire 
swine  breeding  establishments  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Mr.  Langdon,  the  member  of 
the  firm  in  charge,  is  a  great  be- 
liever in  barley  and  alfalfa  for  grow- 
ing hogs.  He  says  that  with  ground 
barley  and  alfalfa  meal,  ground  from 
his  own  alfalfa,  he  can  grow  Hamp- 
shires to  230  or  240  pounds  in  six 
months  for  10c  per  pound,  counting 
all  costs  and  figuring  at  3%c  per 
pound. 

Mr.  Langdon  grinds  his  own  barley 
and  alfalfa,  and  prepares  it  by  mixing 
enough  in  the  morning  for  the  fol- 
lowing night  and  morning,  and  wet- 
ting it  thoroughly.  This  soaks  half 
of  it  12  hours  and  the  remaining  half 
24  hours.  In  the  winter  time  it  is 
sometimes  soaked  even  longer.  The 
proportions  used  are  50  pounds  of 
alfalfa  to  75  pounds  of  barley. 

The  senior  herd  sire,  Gold  Mine,  is 
5  years  old,  but  a  very  vigorous, 
active  fellow  and  a  great  sire.  One 
sow  is  so  popular  that  customers 
will  take  her  pigs  as  soon  as  weaned 
at  from  $25  to  $350  each.  Mr.  Gordon 
has  only  been  able  to  keep  one  of  her 
gilts  for  himself.  She  certainly  is  a 
good  one  and  at  8  weeks  weighed  72 
pounds. 

The  popularity  of  the  Hampshire 
hog  is  increasing  rapidly  in  California 
as  proved  by  the  fact  that  Gordon  & 
Langdon  have  sold  $14,000  worth  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Mr.  Langdon  says 
that  they  can  be  put  on  the  market 
for  less  money  than  any  other  breed; 
that  they  are  better  rustlers  and  kill 
cleaner  with  less  waste- 
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Lark  Meadow  Ranch. 

Geo.  E.  Stingle  of  El  Monte  raises 
Berkshires  and  very  good  ones.  To 
has  the  very  best  he 
then  every  pig  that 


begin  with  he 
can  buy,  and 

shows  inferiority  in  any  way  is  elim- 
inated from  the  breeding  herd  as 
soon  as  weaned.  Then  those  that  are 
left  are  registered  immediately  so  that 
when  anyone  buys  a  pig  at  this  place 
it  is  already  registered  and  only  needs 
to  be  transferred  and  the  transaction 
is  complete. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  herd  is  a 
boar,  Escalon  Majestic,  from  the  cel- 
ebrated herd  of  A.  B.  Humphrey,  and 
bred  to  Mr.  Stingle's  sows  should  pro- 
duce something  fine. 

Cox  and  His  Cows. 

Russell  H.  Cox  of  Escondido  for 
years  devoted  his  efforts  to  raising 
standard-bred  trotting  horses,  but  as 
the  demand  fell  off  he  turned  his  at- 
tention to  registered  Guernseys.  He 
used  to  breed  them  back  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  believes  that  his  father 
brought  the  first  registered  Guernsey 
cattle  to  California.  Mr.  Cox  now  has 
13  head,  mostly  young  stock,  many 
being  due  to  freshen  this  fall.  That 
he  believes  in  the  best  is  proved  by 
the  recent  purchase  of  a  young  herd 
bull  from  Edgemoor  Farms  for  $1,000. 
The  bull's  two  nearest  dams  average 
846.5  pounds  butterfat  in  a  year. 
Watch  him  come  to  the  front. 

Christiansen's    Unique  Feeding 
Methods. 

The  arrangement  of  the  feeding 
floors,  troughs  and  water  devices  at 
the  Poland-China  breeding  establish- 
ment of  H.  Christiansen,  Riverside,  is 
rather  unique  and  was  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Christiansen  himself.  The  floor, 
feed  trough  and  watercups  are  of  ce- 
ment, and  in  one  solid  block  with  no 
crevices  in  which  feed  can  accumu- 
late. The  drinking  places  or  cups  are 
oval  depressions  in  a  solid  block  of 
cement  6  or  8  inches  high  and  12 
inches  wide,  extending  the  full  width 
of  the  feeding  floor  and  placed  under 
the  partition  between  two  pens.  The 
oval  depressions  in  the  top  of  this 
long  block  of  cement  are  placed  cross- 
wise and  are  five  in  number,  con- 
nected one  to  another  by  an  open  slot 
extending  the  full  length  of  what 
would  be  •&  trough  if  it  were  hollowed 
out.  Instead,  it  is  simply  a  series  of 
five  oval  cups  plenty  large  enough  for 
a  hog  to  drink  out  of,  but  not  large 
enough  for  any  pig  to  get  into.  The 
water  is  supplied  from  a  depression 
in  an  extension  of  this  block  of  ce- 
ment on  the  outside  of  the  pen  and 
is  governed  by  a  float  beyond  reach 
of  the  hogs.  The  plan  seems  to  work 
to  perfection. 

CHANGE  SHEEP  PASTURES  OFTEN. 

Unless  sheep  are  kept  in  a  healthy 
condition  they  will  not  pay.  The 
health  question  is  chiefly  one  of  in- 
ternal parasites,  and  of  these  the 
stomach  worm  is  the  most  trouble- 
some. Fortunately,  the  trouble  can 
be  controlled  in  a  practical  way,  and 
the  methods  of  prevention  are  exactly 
in  line  with  the  practices  that  result 
in  the  most  economical  production. 

The  basis  of  success  in  the  farm 
sheep  business  is  in  the  frequency  of 
changing  to  pastures  which  have  not 
had  any  opportunity  to  become  in- 
fected with  stomach  worms  by  older 
sheep.  These  frequent  changes  are 
particularly  necessary  during  the  stay 
of  the  young  lambs  upon  the  farm. 
The  older  sheep  are  less  susceptible 
to  the  effects  of  the  infection,  though 
danger  of  their  being  injured  is  not  to 
be  overlooked. 

The  plan  of  frequent  changes  to 
fresh  feed  can  be  adapted  to  the  most 
economical  systems  of  using  high- 
priced  land  in  the  rotations  of  crops 
to  produce  feed  and  forage  for  other 
kinds  of  livestock.  The  important 
part  is  to  change  the  feed  frequently 
enough  so  that  no  part  of  the  flock 
will  be  upon  land  that  has  previously 
carried  sheep  during  the  same  year. 
With  this  simple  precaution  the 
dreaded  stomach  worms  will  give 
little  trouble. 


Live  Oak  Stock  Farm 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE 

address:  v>>^LffiB^ 
Fetalnma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal.  A 

Take  Electric  Cars  at  Petaluma  or     '  I 


Take  Electric  Care  at  Petaluma  or 
Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Station 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle, 
Shropshire  Sheep, 
American  Merino 

AND 

Rambouillet  Sheep 


I  ■■m 


SHROPSHIRES, 
RAMBOUILLETS 

AND 

AMERICAN 
MERINOS 


We  have  for  sale  this  season  350  HEAD  OF  PUREBRED 
SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  They  are 
sired  by  sons  of  the  famous  Senator  Bibby,  one  of  the  best 
Shropshires  ever  imported  into  the  United  States.  He  is  now 
nine  years  of  age,  and  is  still  hale  and  hearty. 

WE  HAVE  500  AMERICAN  MERINOS  AND  RAMBOUIL- 
LETS. Our  Rambouillets  are  all  from  prize-winning  rams  at  the 
P.  P.  I.  E.  Strong,  hardy,  range-raised  stock.  We  have  a  fine 
lot  of  yearling  American  Merinos  of  our  own  breed. 

ALL  STOCK  SOLD  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Shorthorn  Cattle 
Shropshire  Sheep 
Merino  Sheep 

RAMS  AND  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
Single  or  in  Carload  Lots 

T.  S.  GLIDE,      -      Davis,  Calif. 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

The  kind  that  produce  the  large  uniform  black  face  lamb 
so  much  sought  after  in  the  markets. 
CaU  on  or  write  to 


C.  E.  BARNHART, 


Suisun,  Calif. 


RAMBOUILLET  RAMS 

Just  the  kind  you  need  to  Increase  the  size  of  carcass  and  fleece.  Regis- 
tered rams  only  used  on  the  original  registered  flock  of  ewes  and  their 

descendants.    CaU  on  or  write. 


E.  C.  SPEAR  ESTATE 


One  mile  east  of  town. 


St.  Helena,  Calif. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling-  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  C&L 


OR  (VI O  IN  DALE  SHORTHORNS 


All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE        Al?  TVITklVm  A  T  I?  CCi         REDWOOD  CITT, 
DUROC-JERSE1  SWINE      V7XVlTxV7ri  U rtliTi  \jKJ.  K.  D.  Na.  1 
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Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


C»w  Has  Gastro  Intestinal  Catarrh. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
freshened  in  March,  but  five  days 
afterward  she  bloated  from  clover.  I 
got  her  straightened  out,  but  about 
four  weeks  later  she  began  to  shrink 
on  her  flow  of  milk  and  within  a  week 
had  dropped  from  3  gallons  to  2 
quarts.  I  drenched  her,  but  this  gave 
only  temporary  relief.  She  does  not 
eat  or  drink  much  and  seems  a  little 
bloated  most  of  the  time.  What  can 
I  do  for  her?— H.  C.  L.,  Healdsburg. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  i.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

Your  cow  has  gastro  intestinal  ca- 
tarrh, which  is  a  condition  brought 
about  by  the  eating  of  fermentable 
food.  Change  the  feed  and  feed 
lightly  of  nourishing,  easily  digested 
foods,  such  as  freshly  mown  meadow 
grass  or  tender  hay,  the  idea  being  to 
stimulate  the  stomach  movement  more 
than  to  satisfy  the  appetite.  At  the 
same  time  encourage  thirst  by  giving 
salted  gruel  or  whey,  or  if  she  refuses 
this  keep  salt  before  her  constantly. 
The  movements  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines  may  be  stimulated  by  hand- 
rubbing  the  under  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen and  especially  the  left  side  of 
the  flank  in  the  region  of  the  paunch. 
Occasionally  give  a  mild  physic  of 
Glauber  or  Epsom  salts  in  combina- 
tion with  mucilaginous  foods,  or  with 
flaxseed  tea  (2  or  3  quarts  at  a  time), 
divided  into  three  doses  and  given  at 
three-hour  intervals.  Two  ounces  of 
turpentine  in  one  pint  of  raw  linseed 
oil  may  also  be  given  to  reduce  fer- 
mentation— once  daily.  If  this  is  not 
sufficient  it  may  be  necessary  to  give 
an  enema  of  lukewarm  Castile  soap 
water  or  salt  and  water — a  teaspoon 
of  salt  to  each  pint  of  lukewarm 
water. 


Temperature  of  Animals. 
What  are  the  usual  temperatures  of 
farm  animals  and  what  shall  we  do  to 
tell  whether  or  not  they  have  a  fever? 
— E-  J.  K.,  Armona. 

(Answered  by  the  Live  Stock  Editor.) 

Horses  about  100  degrees,  cattle 
100.5  to  102,  hogs  102  to  103,  sheep 
102  to  104.  Usually  young  animals 
have  a  higher  temperature  than  older 
ones,  and  excitement,  slight  digestive 
disturbances  or  extreme  cold  or  heat 
will  affect  the  temperature.  A  regu- 
lar fever  thermometer  for  veterinary 
use  is  a  handy  thing  for  every  rancher 
to  possess.  The  thermometer  is  in- 
serted into  the  rectum  and  left  there 
for  two  or  three  minutes.  A  horse 
with  a  temperature  of  103,  a  cow  with 
104,  a  hog  with  106,  or  a  sheep  with 
107  denotes  illness.  Do  not  give  ani- 
mals medicine  to  bring  down  the 
fever.  A  high  temperature  is  Nature's 
way  of  combatting  the  growth  and 
multiplication  of  bacteria,  and  it  is 
better  to  leave  this  alone.  A  ther- 
mometer is  a  valuable  friend  and  gives 
warning  when  to  summon  a  veterina- 
rian at  the  very  beginning  of  a  dis- 
ease. 


Calves  Have  Ringworm. 

To  the  Editor:  Several  of  my  calves 
have  sores  about  their  eyes,  head  and 
neck,  which  are  small  at  first  but 
gradually  enlarge.  They  are  dry,  of 
a  whitish  color  and  somewhat  scaly. 
I  used  a  salve  and  the  scales  came 
off,  leaving  the  skin  a  fiery  red-  What 
is  the  trouble  and  how  can  it  be 
cured?— C.  B.,  Marysville. 

(Answered  by  the  Live  Stock  Editor.) 

Your  calves  have  ringworm,  which 
is  caused  by  mold  growing  on  the 
skin  and  through  the  hairs.  It  is 
transmissible,  so  the  calves  having  it 
should  be  isolated.  Scrub  the  dis- 
eased spots  with  soap  and  water  and 
a  stiff  bristled  brush.  After  the  scabs 
have  been  removed,  apply  an  iodine 
ointment  or  touch  the  spots  with  tinc- 
ure  of  iodine. 


Horse  with  Indigestion. 
My  horse  got  very  poor  on  the 
range.  Since  then  we  have  fed  him 
parley  hay  and  all  the  alfalfa  meal 
ie  would  eat,  in  addition  to  pasture 
I  luring  the  day.  He  eats  well  and  has 
;ained  a  little,  but  seems  very  weak 


and  drags  his  hind  feet. — I.  A.  B., 
Santa  Margarita. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  3.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

Evidently  your  horse  has  indiges- 
tion, due  to  his  not  being  able  to  mas- 
ticate his  food,  and  the  staggering 
gait  would  result  from  this.  If  you 
examine  the  feces  you  probably  will 
find  that  a  great  deal  of  his  food  passes 
through  him  unmasticated.  Have  a 
competent  veterinarian  float  his  teeth. 
Mix  the  following  powder  and  give  a 
teaspoon  in  the  grain  twice  a  day:  Bi- 
carbonate of  soda,  4  ounces;  pulver- 
ized nux  vomica,  2  ounces;  pulver- 
ized ginger,  4  ounces;  pulverized  gen- 
tian, 3  ounces;  pulverized  and  dried 
iron  sulphate,  2  ounces. 


Thos.  E.  Wilson,  Chicago  packer, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  In- 
stitute of  American  Meat  Packers  re- 
cently organized  "to  co-operate  with 
the  government,  foster  domestic  and 
foreign  trade,  and  promote  mutual 
improvement  along  lines  connected 
with    the  meat    packing  industry." 


California  State  Pair 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

August  30  to  September  9,  1919 

Our  State's  Tribute  to  Victory  and  Peace — Opening  of  the  new  8300.000  Agricultural 
Pavilion.  County  Exhibits.  Horticulture,  Agriculture,  Floriculture,  Mining  Exhibits, 
Manufacturing  and  Natural  Resources. — California's  Products  on  Display. — Vocational 
and  Indian  School  Exhibits  in  Special  Departments. — Greatest  Showing  of  Poultry  and 
Pet  Stock. — Immense  Showing  of  Tractors  and  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery  covering 
acres. — Best  methods  of  Farm  Work  and  Development. 


AUTOMOBILE  SHOW- 


AUTO  TRUCK  SHOW 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  HOME  AND  FARM. 
Dairy  Concerts         Band  Contests  Stock  Parades 

Horse  Shows  Dancing  Wild  West 

Fireworks  Vaudeville  Trick  Riding 

Harness  Races  Running  Races  Tent  Shows 

Day  and  Night  Aeroplane  Stunts 

"A  Show  Worth  Millions  by  a  State  Worth  Billions" 

Reduced  Rates  on  All  Railways 
Send  for  Premium  List  and  Detailed  Information. 
GEO.  C.  KOEDLNG,  President.  CHAS.  W.  PAEfE,  Secretary. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATEBFORD  ED.,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  HoUtein  Frleslans. 
YOUNG    SERVICE     BULL    FOB  8ALI 
Prince  Abbekerk  Aral  la  Walker, 
No.  204267 — Three-quarters  white. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited   and   satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

known  since  the  year  1800  as  the  com- 
:  substitute.  Costa  less  than  half  as  much 
prevents  scounnc -- promotes  early  maCur- 
ity.  Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

.Write  for  New  Data  g*£  K^i5 *,jres  "h 


COULSON  CO. 


crease  your  calf  profits. 

Petaluma,  Col. 


CALCO 

p*odt*ct>r 
that  p&y 

These  Calco  Products  are  built  for  the  far- 
mer— the  every-day,  practical  farmer — to  be 
used  on  his  farm.  They  are  built  with  the 
needs  of  the  farm  in  mind.  Constructed  of 
"Armco"  Galvanized  Iron  and  Cast  Iron, 
they  give  long  service  are  clean  and — pay. 


The   Calco  Hog  Trough 

It  has  this  reputation. 


helps  raise  healthy  hogs. 


t'olco  Sheep  Troughs 

sign  for  sheep — they 


are  the  right  shape  and  de- 
pay. 


The  Caleo  Automatic  Hog  Grain  Feeder  keeps  feed 
clean — and  saves  grain. 

Hogs  get  enough  fresh,  clean  water,  automatically 
with  the  Automatic  Fountain. 

The  Calco  Stock  Watering  Trough  is  giving  perma- 
nent service  wherever  used. 

And  the  Calco  Hog  Watering  Tank  is  good  where 

water  must  be  hauled  or  carried. 

You  should  have  these  safe,  sane 
and  sanitary  products  on  your  farm. 
Write  for  price   lists,   with  sizes. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 

LOS  ANGELES  BERKELEY 
417  Leroy  Street  406  Parker  Street 


MODEL  252 

CALCO  AUTOMATIC  HOG  WATERING  FOUNTAIN 


MODEL  251 
CALCO  HOG   WATERING  TANK 


IODEL  200 
CALCO   STOCK   WATERING  TROUGH 
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When  to  Breed  Beef  Heifers 


(Written 

Should  heifers  of  the  beef  breeds 
calve  for  the  first  time  when  from 
24  to  27  months  old,  or  is  it  better  to 
carry  them  along  and  not  have  them 
calve  until  they  are  three  years  old? 

For  four  years  tests  have  been  car- 
ried on  at  the  Kansas  Agricultural 
College,  and  they  show  that  when 
heifers  are  crowded  by  heavy  feeding 
through  the  first  two  winters  the  re- 


fer Pacific  Rural  it.---   by  K.  H.  Whitten.) 


MADEWEU 


YOU  CAN'T  GUT  OUT  !ES?S 

but  you  can  clean  them  off  promptly  with 


ABSORB 

*  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.  S.PAT.  Off 


1NE 


and  you  work  the  horse  same  time. 
Does  not  blister  or  remove  the 
hair.  $2.  SO  per  bottle,  delivered. 
Will  tell  you  more  if  you  write- 
Book  4  R  free.  ABSORB1NE.  JR.. 
the  antiseptic  liniment  for  mankind, 
reduce*  Varicose  Veins,  Ruptured 

Muadcs  or  Ligaments.  Enlarged  Gland*.  Won. 
Cyan    Allan  pain  quickly.  Price  S1.2S  a  bottle 
«l  druerial*  or  delivered.   Made  in  the  U.  S.  A-  by 
W.F.YOUNG  Inc.    86 Tem|)l»  St., Springfield. Mass. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 
the  Author  * 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEER* 

Pnrebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Bales  Conducted  In  All  Parte  of  Callformla. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 

lSOl-3-6  Ho.  Main  St..  Los  AnrjelM.  Oal. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
LarsrMt    Herd    la    the  State 

DUROOJERSEVS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
■exes.     Sure  to  please. 
SWIIVEI.AND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearaoa,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cat. 


suits  will  be  satisfactory  if  they  are 
bred  to  calve  at  from  24  to  27  months, 
but  when  they  are  wintered  on  rough- 
age they  cannot  be  bred  profitably  to 
calve  at  these  ages.  Only  40  per  cent 
of  the  heifers  fed  roughage  alone 
dropped  calves  at  two  years  old;  most 
of  these  had  difficulty  in  calving,  the 
loss  of  calves  was  great,  and  the 
growth  of  the  heifers  was  noticeably 
retarded  by  early  breeding.  The  heav- 
ily fed  heifers  that  were  given  con- 
centrates during  the  winter  dropped 
a  normal  percentage  of  fair-sized 
calves,  and  the  results  were  generally 
satisfactory. 

Of  those  bred  to  calve  when  3  years 
old,  the  ones  fed  heavily  on  corn, 
cottonseed  meal  and  alfalfa  were  not 
enough  larger  and  did  not  produce 
calves  enough  better  than  those  get- 
ting only  roughage  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
tra feed.  It  had  cost  S32  more  a  head 
to  bring  these  cows  to  producing  age 
than  the  more  practicable  plan  of 
roughing  them  through  the  winter, 
and  there  was  no  perceptible  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  the  calves- 

In  summing  up  the  results  it  was 
advised  that  in  general  farmers  should 


crowd  their  heifers  by  heavy  feeding 
and  breed  them  to  calve  at  2  years,  or 

rough  them  through  the  winters  andbelieves  the  average  California  cattle- 


Stock  Farm,  Taylorsville  and  Santa 
Clara,  believes  that  the  Kansas  recom- 
mendations are  all  right  for  Califor- 
nia. With  purebred  Herefords  the  As- 
sociation does  not  permit  the  record- 
ing of  calves  that  are  dropped  before 
their  dams  are  27  months  old.  Mr. 
Barngrover  thinks  this  a  good  ruling, 
and  finds  it  safer  to  have  heifers  calve 
during  the  early  summer  months  than 
in  the  early  spring.  The  heifers  have 
a  chance  to  run  on  grass  before  calv- 
ing, which  puts  them  in  better  phys- 
ical condition  for  the  ordeal,  besides 
allowing  the  extra  three  months  for 
growth.  On  the  other  hand,  a  late 
calf  will  come  into  the  winter  smaller 
and  will  require  extra  attention  and 
feed  to  guard  against  is  becoming 
stunted.  With  purebred  cattle  that 
are  kept  growing  from  babyhood, 
there  is  more  danger  of  developing 
non-breeders  when  carried  to  calve  at 
3  years  than  when  bred  younger. 

Jas.  McDonnell  of  Ormondale 
Ranch,  Redwood  City,  believes  that 
no  set  rules  can  be  laid  down.  He 
says  that  heifers  develop  quicker  in 
California  than  in  the  eastern  states, 
and  that  a  heifer  well  raised  Is  fit  to 
breed  at  from  18  to  20  months,  while 
one  that  has  been  made  to  rough  it  all 
her  life  and  has  developed  slowly 
should  not  be  bred  until  she  is  30 
months  old. 

John  A.  Bunting  of  Mission  Here- 
ford Farm,  Mission  San  Jose,  says  we 
have  such  wonderful  winters  that  he 


M'iili  better  breeding  and  feeding  methods  we  should  be  able  to  develop  beef 
heifers  In  California  so  that  they  ean  safely  be  bred  to  calve  at  24  to  27  months, 
instead  of  the  customary         months,  thus  saving  time  and  Increasing  profits. 


breed  them  to  calve  at  3  years. 

But  how  about  California?  Are 
conditions  so  nearly  the  same  that 
the  same  advice  will  apply,  or  will 
our  longer  grazing  season  enable 
heifers  to  develop  sufficiently  with- 
out heavy  winter  feeding  so  that  they 
can  be  bred  to  calve  at  2  years? 

Dr.  H.  M.  Elberg  of  Roselawn  Stock 
Farm,  Woodland,  says  that  as  a  rule, 
California  cattlemen  do  not  pay 
enough  attention  to  winter  feeding,  as 
in  most  sections  cattle  can  run  the 
year  through  on  the  ranges,  and 
while  they  will  make  a  living,  they 
will  not  mature  as  soon  as  when  they 
are  fed  and  protected  during  the  win- 
ter. He  says  that  at  the  present  time 
the  average  beef  heifer  cannot  safely 
be  bred  to  calve  at  two  years,  but  be- 
lieves that  with  better  breeding  and 
feeding  facilities  we  should  be  able  to 
develop  heifers  so  as  to  have  them 
calve  at  24  to  27  months  instead  of 
36.  Dr.  Elberg's  registered  Short- 
horns are  winter  fed  and  always  kept 
in  thrifty  condition,  so  he  breeds  his 
heifers  to  calve  at  24  to  27  months 
of  age. 

C.  N.  Hawkins,  of  Pacheco  Ranch, 
Holllster,  believes  that  on  the  average 
California  range  heifers  do  not  get  as 
good  treatment  in  the  late  fall  and 
early  winter  as  they  do  with  ordinary 
roughing  in  the  East,  and  consequently 
are  not  well  enough  matured  to  calve 
at  2  years.  Another  point  he  men- 
tions is  that  to  have  a  2-year-old 
heifer  calve  safely  she  must  drop  her 
calf  fairly  late  in  the  spring,  and  she 
is  compelled  to  suckle  the  calf  for 
some  time  on  dry  feed,  which  not  only 
stunts  her  growth  and  that  of  her 
calf,  but  so  reduces  her  condition  that 
she  is  likely  to  fail  to  breed  that  sea- 
son. Many  poorly  developed  heifers 
calving  at  2  years  miss  at  3  years,  and 
have  to  be  carried  over  or  sold  for 
beef.  But  calving  at  3  years,  they 
come  in  early,  keep  in  good  fiesh, 
breed  in  good  time  for  the  following 
season,  and  wean  their  calves  early 
in  the  summer. 

H.  M.  Barngrover,    of  Veramont 


men  neglects  his  stock  and  lets  them 
rough  it  when  he  ought  to  be  feed- 
ing them-  He  says  that  it  pays  to 
have  a  heifer  well  grown  out  before 
she  calves,  and  even  if  this  means  one 
less  calf  from  her  during  her  life- 
time, the  calves  she  does  have  will  be 
enough  better  to  more  than  make  up. 
The  mother  will  never  be  the  cow  she 
should  be  if  she  calves  when  not  well 
developed.  Mr.  Bunting  breeds  heifers 
to  calve  at  27  months  when  they  are 
well  grown,  but  if  one  has  had  a  hard 
time  of  it  he  holds  her  longer. 

H.  H.  Gable,  of  Diamond  G  Ranch, 
Esparto,  has  his  Hereford  heifers 
come  through  the  winter  in  such  good 
shape  that  they  are  bred  to  calve  at 
two  years,  and  he  cannot  see  that  the 
calves  are  less  thrifty  than  those  from 
older  mothers.  The  element  of  risk  is 
a  little  greater,  but  the  returns  come 
a  year  earlier.  Mr.  Gable  believes 
that,  with  milder  winters  and  longer 
grazing  season,  we  can  more  safely 
breed  our  heifers  to  calve  at  two  years 
than  in  the  East,  yet  for  the  average 
California  case,  where  heifers  have 
had  to  rough  it,  he  is  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  better  to  have  heifers  calve 
at  three  years,  as  it  results  in  larger 
cows  and  more  thrifty  calves. 

E.  A.  Noyes  of  Bar  N  Ranches, 
Sutter,  breeds  his  registered  Here- 
fords to  drop  calves  at  27  months  so 
that  the  calves  can  be  registered,  but 
with  unregistered  stock  he  believes 
that  when  heifers  are  reasonably  well 
cared  for  until  15  or  16  months  old, 
they  are  sufficiently  developed  to  be 
bred,  and  he  breeds  all  of  his  own 
grades  to  calve  at  24  to  26  months  of 
age.  He  finds  that  he  does  not  have 
as  many  losses  when  heifers  drop 
their  calves  early,  as  when  they  are 
carried  along  for  late  calving  they 
take  on  too  much  flesh. 

So  here  we  have,  not  a  lot  of  the- 
ories, but  the  actual  experiences  of 
many  of  the  leading  California 
breeders,  and  from  their  methods 
young  breeders  ought  to  be  able  to 
determine  what  is  best  for  their  in- 
dividual cases- 
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FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poal- 
hymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.   The  best  is  al 
ways  the  cheapest. 


GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


Conducted  by  R.  H.  Whit  ten. 
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SKILFUL  CULLING  PATS  BIG  DIV 
EDESDS. 


fBy  Prof.  i.  L.  Dougherty.  University  Farm 
Davis.] 

I  Every  poultry  raiser  understands 
that  mtelligent  culling  of  unprofitable 
layers  will  increase  the  average  pro- 
ductiveness of  his  flock.  But  are  you 
putting  that  knowledge  into  practice' 
Are  you  reaping  the  financial  benefits 
of  intelligent  culling?  Here  are  the 
twelve  points  of  successful  culling- 

1.  Between  July  1st  and  October 
1st  is.  one  of  the  best  times  to  cull 
laying  flocks.    The  sooner  the  better 

.  Culling  slacker  hens  saves  feed. 

2.  A  hen  must  have  a  healthy,  vig- 
orous body  to  be  able  to  lay  heavily 
Fowls  with  weak  constitutions  cannot 
stand  up  under  the  strain  of  heavy 
egg  production.  They  should  be 
actiye  and  good  rustlers. 

3.  A  well  developed  comb  of  good 
color,  short  strong  beak,  blocky  head 
bright  eye,  well  proportioned  body, 
and  clean-cut  action  are  indications 
of  a  vigorous  fowl. 

4.  The  size  of  the  comb  in  relation 
to  the  normal  size  for  that  breed  is 
correlated  with  a  hen's   egg  laying 
ability,  so  that  the  size  of  the  comb 
is  one  indication  of  ability  to  lay. 
The  larger  the  comb  the  better  layer 
a  hen  should  be,  other  points  being 
equal.     Abnormally     large  combs 
however,  are  not  desirable. 
•  5.  The  better  the  layer  the  later 
she  should  molt.    The  molting  of  a 
fowl  before  September  1st  is  one  in 
dication  of  a  rather  poor  layer. 

6.  Pubic  bones  should  be  thin, 
fairly  straight,  somewhat  flexible  in 
a  pullet,  but  thicker  on  ends  and 
more  rigid  as  she  gets  older.  Those 
hens,  the  ends  of  whose  pubic  bones 
thicken  very  slowly  and  so  remain 
relatively  thin  from  year  to  year, 
should  be  better  layers  than  hens 
whose  public  bones  thicken  rapidly 
on  the  ends,  other  points  being  equal. 
Therefore  the  relative  straightness  of 
the  pubic  bones  and  thinness  of  the 
ends  of  these  bones  are  valuable  in- 
dications of  egg-laying  capacity. 

7.  The  distance  between  the  rear  of 
keel  bone  and  the  ends  of  pubic  bones 
8  a  measurement  of  abdominal  ca- 
lacity.  Hens  measuring  less  than 
he  thickness  of  three  fingers  are  usu- 
illy  culls.  Laying  hens  need  good 
iized  abdomens  in  which  to  manufac- 
ure  a  good  yield  of  eggs  per  year. 

During  the  laying  period  the  dis- 
ance  between  pubic  bones  increases 
o  the  thickness  of  two  fingers  or 
etter  to  allow  of  free  passage  of 
ggs.  When  laying  stops  the  ends  of 
he  pubic  bones  may  come  closer  to- 
ether  again. 

9.  In  the  laying  period  the  abdo- 
ien  becomes   fuller   and   the  vent 

ore  dilated,  due  to  stretching  of  the 
lominal  tissues  to  allow  for  the 
ease  in  size  of  the  egg  organs 
e  active.    The  abdomen  should, 
ever,  remain  flexible  to  the  touch 
e  accumulation  of  excess  fat  in  the 
imen   crowds  egg  organs,  inter- 
with   and   checks  production, 
is  indicated  by  the  abdomen  los 
its  flexibility  and  becoming  hard 
the  touch. 

10.  A  hen  in  good  laying  condition 
ould  be  in  good  flesh,  but  not  over- 

rt  as  shown  by  a  hard  abdomen  and 
too  plump  breast. 

11.  In  yellow  shanked  varieties, 
wd  layers  "lay  out"  the  yellow  color 

beak,  earlobes,  vent  and  shanks  as 
e  laying  season  goes  on,  so  that  the 
raparative  shades  of  yellow  of  these 
irts  in  different  fowls  after  July  1st 
an  excellent  indication  of  their 
g-laying  performance.  Pale  shanks 
id  beaks  after  July  1st  indicate 
>od  layers,  whereas  bright  yellow 
anks  and  beaks  indicate  culls. 

12.  The  more  different  indications 
at  are  used  in  culling  poor  layers 
d  selecting  extra  good  layers,  the 
>re  accurate  the  work  will  be.  Ex- 
igence should  soon  enable  one  to 
"  laying  flocks  with  surprising  ac- 
racy  Are  you  getting  that  expe- 
nce?  Remember  that  skilful  cull- 
\  Pays  big  dividends. 


INCREASE  WEIGHT  BY  GRADING 
UP. 


tw  erage  farmer  of  today  knows 
that  it  pays  him  to  grade  up  his 
herds,  and  he  has  his  purebred  bull 
boar  and  ram.  But  how  many  carry 
that  practice  to  their  poultry  flocks' 
Grading  up"  is  just  as  applicable  for 
the  betterment  of  flows,  and  mongrel 
flocks  respond  rapidly  to  the  intro- 
duction of  standard-bred  males 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  a 
well  bred  flock,  but  hesitate  to  make 
any  change  because  you  don't  like  to 
sacrifice  the  fowls  on  hand  in  order 
to  purchase  quality  birds.  If  so,  you 
need  not  give  up  the  attempt,  for  by 
the  use  of  carefully  selected  stand- 
ard-bred males  you  may  grade  up 
your  flock  so  that  in  three  or  four 
generations  you  will  have  birds  of 
superior  egg  and  meat  producing 
qualities. 

Specialists  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  ob- 
tained some  interesting  results  in 
poultry  breeding  work  at  the  Govern- 
ment Exprimental  Farm,  Beltsville, 
Md.,  where  they  have  mated  mongrel' 
hens  of  unknown  lineage  with  stand- 
ard-bred males.  Up  to  the  present 
the  particular  purposes  of  these  in- 
vestigations have  been  to  increase  the 
size  and  weight  as  well  as  to  improve 
the  uniformity  of  type  of  the  prog- 
eny. The  study  will  be  continued  to 
cover  egg  production  and  the  trans- 
mission and  improvement  of  other 
hen  characteristics. 

Standard-bred      White  Plymouth 
Rock  males  were  crossed  with  mon- 
grel hens  which  weighed  only  4.33 
pounds  apiece.    The  first  generation 
progeny  of  this  union  at  the  same  age 
had  an  average  weight  of  5.68  pounds 
apiece,   while   the   fowls  composing 
the  second  generation  weighed  an  av- 
erage of  5.98  pounds  a  piece  at  the 
same  age,  and   those   of  the  third 
generation  6.49  pounds  apiece.  The 
gain  due  to  increased  size  and  meat- 
making  qualities  which  resulted  the 
first  year  from   the  crossing  work 
amounted  to  1.35  pounds   per  bird. 
Naturally  the  greatest  increase  came 
during  the  first  step  in  the  up-grad- 
ing   work  when    the  standard-bred 
maje  was  mated  with  a  mongrel  hen. 
The  increase  resulting  from  the  mat- 
ing of  another  standard-bred  male  of 
the  same  breed  with  the  pullet  of  the 
above    cross    was    not    so  great, 
amounting  to  0.3  of  a  pound,  while 
the  gain  of  the  third  year's  investi- 
gations totaled  0-51  of  a  pound.  The 
total  gain  as  shown  by  these  three 
generations  of  intensive  up-grading 
work  amounted  to  2.16  pounds  a  bird. 

From  the  standpoint  of  meat  pro- 
duction this  up-grading  work  should 
be  extremely  profitable  to  the  aver- 
age farmer,  as  the  investigations 
show  conclusively  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  superior  blood  into  the  flock 
by  the  utilization  of  a  standard-bred 
male  increases  the  meat-producing 
and  size-increasing  ability  of  the 
progeny.  If  the  progeny  be  a  grade 
hen,  united  with  a  standard-bred 
male,  will  weigh  1%  to  2  pounds 
more  at  market  time  than  with  the 
same  aged  offspring  of  a  mongrel  hen 
and  a  common  male,  it  should  be 
easy  to  convince  every  farmer  that  it 
will  he  more  profitable  for  him  to 
keep  better  blood  in  his  flock. 


grain  and  mash  in  addition  to  all 
other  feed  secured  on  range.  The 
first  day  after  the  new  plan  was  be- 
gun she  got  8  eggs,  the  next  day  15. 
In  one  week  she  was  getting  52  eggs 
and  in  less  than  three  weeks  she  got 
as  many  as  90  eggs  in  a  day  with  an 
average  of  70-  How  is  that  compared 
with  the  average  of  from  1  to  5  a 
day  before  the  feeding  began?  The 
feed  paid  for  itself  a  dozen  times 
over.   It  will  in  your  flock,  too. 


SUMMER  CARE  OF  RABBITS. 


most  active  in  warm  weather,  and  dis  - 
appears in  winter. 

The  affected  spots  of  the  skin  from 
which  the  feathers  have  dropped  out 
should  be  anointed  for  some  distance 
around  them  with  an  ointment  made 
of  1  part  flowers  of  sulphur  and  4 
parts  vaseline  or  lard.  Or  a  carbol- 
ized  vaseline  may  be  used.  If  a  liquid 
preparation  is  preferred  use  1  ounce 
of  Peruvian  balsam  to  13  ounces  of 
alcohol.  Apply  the  preparation  se- 
lected twice  a  week  until  the  disease 
is  cured. 

In  an  extreme  case  it  may  be  well 
to  dip  the  bird  in  a  Zenoleum  or  sheep 
dip  solution.  The  bird  is  held  by  the 
shanks  and  wings,  and  is  wet  all  over 
by  immersion  in  the  lukewarm  solu- 
tion. Either  do  the  work  in  a  warm 
room  or  select  a  warm,  sunny  day  so- 
that  the  bird  will  not  suffer  from  the 
severe  wetting.   Repeat  in  a  week. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Improper  feeding  is  responsible  for 
more  grief  to  the  rabbit  raiser  than 
anything  else,  and  especially  during 
warm  weather.  Those  who  have  cows, 
hogs  or  poultry  know  that  heating 
foods  should  be  reduced  or  elimin- 
ated during  the  summer  months,  but 
when  it  comes  to  rabbits  they  go  on 
feeding  the  same  feeds  right  through 
the  year,  and  then  wonder  why  the 
poor  little  animals  do  not  thrive. 

Rabbits  are  fed  hay,  greens  and 
grain.  The  grain  is  usually  barley, 
and  barley  is  very  heating.  It  should 
be  cut  down  during  the  summer 
months;  in  fact,  some  breeders  cut  it 
out  entirely.  If  the  rabbits  are  val- 
uable and  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep 
the   feeding  cost  to  the  minimum,  .  . 

rnllprl    natc    fan    Hr>    «m...i,f,,.    i  *200   under  price.     Valuable   circular  with 

lOIiea    oats    can    be   substituted    With    proof  free.    J.  Beeson,  Pasadena,  Calif 

excellent  results.    Oats  make  muscle  

and  bone  and  are  not  heating ■  liul  WE  S0ID  OVER  800>000  White  Le*ora 
<iuu  none  ana  are  not  neating  like   babv  chix  to  satisfled  customers  since  January 

1.  Buy  chix  now.  and  sell  Pall  and  Winter 
broilers  at  fancy  prices.  Pullets  will  make  fine 
early  Spring  layers.  Price  per  10*:  July. 
$14.00:  August,  $15.00.  Safe  arrival  of  lull 
count  live  chix  guaranteed.  THE  PIONEER 
HATCHERY.  408  SIXTH  STREET,  PETA- 
LUMA,  CAL. 


MOST  FALL  CHICKS  ALREADY  BOOKED, 

yet  hundreds  open  most  weeks,  reduced,  in 
each  of  seven  popular  breeds.  Clearing  cus- 
tomers, $5,000  yearly.  300-290  egg  strain. 
Large,  vigorous  winter  layers.  Half  chicks 
go  to  former  customers.  Doubling  our  70,000 
hatching  capacity.  Returned  thousands  of 
dollars  for  chicks  we  couldn't  supply.  PEW 
HUNDRED  BREEDING  HENS,  MALES,  lay- 
ing younger  pullets,  going  rapidly — 50c  to 
$2.00   under  price. 


barley. 

As  the  grain  is  reduced  the  green 
feed  should  be  increased.  Vegetables, 
weeds,  lawn  grass  and  other  greens 
should  be  fed  very  liberally.  Don't 
cut  out  the  hay,  as  it  supplies  the 
roughage  that  the  rabbits  require  to 
help  digestion.  Be  particular  about 
the  drinking  water  and  see  that  it  is 
cool  and  clean 

If  a  rabbit  is  suffering  from  the 
heat,  dampen— don't  sop — a  grain 
sack  and  lay  it  inside  the  hutch, 
thjs  is  not  sufficient,  hang  moistened 
sacks  around  the  hutch  and  occasio 
nally  sprinkle  the  ground  underneath 
Remember,  though,  that  rabbits  do 
not  thrive  in  damp  weather,  so  don' 
over  do. 

Shade,  of  course,  should  be  provid 
ed.  There  is  nothing  quite  so  good 
as  the  natural  shade  from  trees,  but 
sacks  sewed  together  and  put  over 
the  hutches,  high  enough  to  allow  a 
circulation  of  air  underneath,  are  a 
great  help 

Clean  the  hutches  at  least  twice  a 
week,  and  end  up  by  spraying  well 
with  a  good  disinfectant.  Be  sure  to 
have  it  reach  all  corners  and  cracks. 
The  rabbits  enjoy  lying  about  during 
the  hot  days,  and  you  can  make  their 
enjoyment  far  keener  by  giving  them 
clean  quarters  in  which  to  stretch 
out 

A  little  thought  and  care  during 
the  summer  months  will  bring  in 
more  dollars  and  keep  up  the  vigor 
of  your  stock. 


G00D-XIGHT  DEPLUMING  3IITE! 


PAYS  TO  FEED  HETTS  ON  RANGE, 


Does  it  pay  to  feed  hens  on  range 
during  the  summer  months?  This 
question  was  asked  by  Mrs.  Houck 
McHenry,  whose  poultry  flock  had 
extensive  range.  Her  theory  was  that 
the  birds  should  scratch  for  a  living 
during  warm  weather  and  should  not 
be  fed  at  all,  but  from  a  flock  of 
more  than  100  Barred  Rock  hens  she 
got  only  from  1  to  5  eggs  a  day  dur- 
the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  early 
part  of  June.  Also,  many  of  these 
eggs  had  green  whites  and  were  con- 
sidered unfit  for  food. 

So  Mrs.  McHenry  called  upon  the 
County  Farm  Adviser,  who  recom- 
mended that  the  hens  be  given  both 


This  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
fowls  become  infested  by  depluming 
mites,  which  live  at  the  base  of  the 
feathers,  causing  an  intense  itching 
and  producing  a  disease  known  as 
mange,  or  depluming  scabies.  The 
mites  live  around  the  quills  of  the 
plumage,  and  by  their  gnawing  of  the 
quill,  cause  the  feather  to  break  off. 
The  trouble  generally  begins  at  the 
rump,  and  spreads  to  the  head  and 
neck,  back,  thighs  and  breast.  Around 
the  stumps  of  the  lost  feathers  and  at 
the  ends  of  the  quills  of  feathers  near 
the  bare  spots  will  be  found  masses 
of  scabs  and  crusts.  In  this  way  the 
condition  can  easily  be  distinguished 
from  molting  or  the  vice  of  feather 
pulling.  However,  the  irritation 
caused  by  mites  leads  fowls  to  pull 
out  their  feathers,  and  they  often  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  feather  pulling,  at- 
tacking the  plumage  of  other  birds  as 
well  as  their  own. 

The  mites  causing  the  disease  are 
introduced  into  the  poultry  yard  by 
affected  fowls  and  spread  rapidly 
from  fowl  to  fowl,  finally  infesting 
nearly  all  birds  in  the  flock.  On  this 
account  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
introduce  infested  birds,  and  if  the 
disease  appears  the  affected  birds 
should  be  isolated  at  once.  The  di* 
ease  usually  begins  in  the  spring,  is 


PEERLESS  WniTE  WYANDOTTES  —  Our 

200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels. 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson,  Box  8,  130  Willard  St..  San  Jose. 
California. 

S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — by^the 
100  or  1000  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  Trap- 
nested  stock.  Won  1st,  2nd  and  Special 
(Utility  Class),  Oakland  and  Modesto.  Order 
early  for  PaU  and  Spring  delivery.  A.  O.  ft 
P.  M.  Forster,  2918  Qtia  St..  Berkeley.  Cal . 

GET  BABY  CHICKS  NOW — Write  Sor  free 
booklet  on  fall  chicks.  See  why  they  pay. 
Several  varieties  very  week.  Only  good, 
strong  youngsters  shipped.  Stubbe  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Box  67,  Palo  Alto. 

DON'T  DELAY- GETTI NCTnE W~~BXOOD — 
Greatest  profit  next  year  and  all  found  in 
strains  laying  200-290  egg9  score  of  gener- 
ations back.  Hens  reduced.  Males  balf  price. 
Study  our  big  advertisement  elsewhere.  J. 
Beeson,  Pasadena. 

~~  CAPON  SPECIALIST — Make  capons  of 
your  useless  cockerels.  Learn  how  at  the 
State  Fair  and  add  profit,  fine  meat  and  in- 
fertile eggs  to  the  poultry  industry.  Mrs.  H. 
Ament,  423  Kerckhoff  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

~~  FALL  BABY  CHICKS^— ^Rocks7  BedsTand 
White  Leghorns;  choice  stock.  Place  your 
order  in  advance  to  insure  prompt  attention. 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOCTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas  H. 
Vodden,  Box  3,  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  cockerels,  Feb- 
ruary hatch,  breeding  pens.  Improve  your 
color  and  egg  capacity.  Wm.  Larm,  3915 
39th  Ave.,  Fruitvale,  Calif. 

EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAY — Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Poultry  Rocks.  Sep 
tember  chicks.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead.  Calif. 

FALL- BABY- CHICKS  from  our  large  heavy^ 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  prices. 
Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A,  Ceres,  Calif. 

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Win- 
ners  San  Jose  show.  Choice  stock  for  sale. 
Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 


CHICKENS,    DUCKS,    GEESE,  GUINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  545  W. 
Park   St..    Stockton,    California,  Stamps. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch, 
Rt  2,  Box  144D.  Pomona,  California. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS — Albert  M.  Hart,  Cle- 
ments, Calif. 


Rabbits. 


RAISE  RABBITS — Most  profitable  and  pop- 
ular small  animal  in  America.  Big  demand 
Clean,  fascinating  work.  Send  10c  for  copy 
of  leading  rabbit  magazine  and  our  Rabbit 
Books,  P  N  5.  Gilmore's  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif. 


V.  C.  HOWE,  E.  14th  St.,  near  Knox  Ave.. 
San  Leandro,  Cal.,  breeder  of  Flemish  Giants. 
American  Blues,  New  Zealand  Reds.  Fancy 
and  utility. 

NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — First  crass  utility 
does  bred,  $5.00  each.  Young  does,  $2.50  each. 
F.  R.  Caldwell,  Broadmoor,  San  Leandro. 


TTyCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

v  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
&l  ^ M  F,ULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
fSLEnvJCHICKENS  FROM 
^H^R^SHELL  TO  MARKET " 
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THE   YOUNG  EARTH. 


The  fields  were  parched  with  sum- 
mer's heat 
The  life  and  green  from  swamps 
had  fled; 

The  dry  grass  crunched  beneath  the 
feet, 

And  August  leaves  dropped  stiff  and 
dead. 

Then  light  south  winds  'cross  wood 

and  shore 
Brought  cooling  clouds  and  slow, 

sweet  rain, 
And  hills  and  crops  were  new  once 

more. 

And  grasses  greened  on  march  and 
plain. 

So  swift  the  magic  sent  its  spell 
Through  burning  corn  and  pastures 
dumb, 

Twas  clear  the  world  had  rested  well 
Against  the  time  when  rain  should 
come. 

So  Tirile  is  this  earth  of  brawn. 
So  quick  with  life  its  soil  is  stung, 

A  million  years  have  come  and  gone 
And  still  it  rises  green  and  young. 

— Liberty  H.  Bailey. 


RUFUS  ADOLPHUS'  RED  SHOES. 


"We'll  call  ourselves  the  D.  R.  L.'s," 
Polly  Anne  said  with  decision.  "That 
will  be  such  a  nice,  mysterious  name, 
Sarah,  because  nobody  in  all  Sharon 
will  know  what  it  stands  for.  You 
see  we  might  be  the  Daughters  of 
Royal  Line,  or  the  Daring,  Roaring 
Lions,  or  Dainty  Red  Leaves — anything 
but  the  Dolls'  Rescuing  League." 

Polly  Anne  and  Sarah  sat  on  the 
fence  that  shut  in  the  wood  lot  back 
of  the  Tibbet's  little  brown  house.  It 
was  late  fall.  Red  and  yellow  leaves, 
like  flaming  sparks  of  fire,  drifted 
down  from  the  sky,  and  the  air  was 
full  of  pleasant  odors, — the  smell  of 
bonfires  and  over-ripe  apples,  the 
pungent  perfume  of  late  asters  and 
pumpkins  that  lay.  golden,  on  the 
ground  in  the  next  field.  The  cold 
wind  that  blew  across  from  the  woods 


A  cup  of  fine  rich  tea, 
full  of  the  real  tea-flavor, 
costs  less  than  a  cup  of 
common  tea — a  pound 
makes  so  many  more  cups. 

Now  this  is  either  so  or 
not  so;  and  you  can  prove 
it  at  our  expense. 

Get  Schilling  Tea  at 
your  grocer's.  Serve  it  a 
half-dozen  times.  If  you 
don't  find  it's  the  fine 
economical  tea  we  say  it 
is, tell  your  grocer  "I  want 
my  money  back"  and  then 
use  the  rest  of  the  tea. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  Ali  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn  -lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisco 


made  a  whistling  sound  in  the  corn- 
stalks ;  and,  as  it  swept  over  the  wood 
lot,  it  brought  with  it  a  round,  hard 
hickory  nut  that  rolled  and  bumped 
across  the  ground  and  stopped  by  the 
fence. 

Polly  Anne  jumped  down  from  her 
perch  and  picked  up  the  nut,  holding 
it  in  the  hollow  of  one  brown  little 
hand. 

"You  know  we  will  really  be  that, 
Sarah.  No  one  would  know  that  this 
is  a  doll." 

Polly  Anne  fondled  the  hickory  nut, 
and  pointed  to  its  wrinkled  shell  and 
the  hard  knob  on  one  end. 

"But  is  it  a  doll,"  Polly  Anne  con- 
tinued. 

"See  its  cheeks  and  its  sweet  little 
nose.  All  it  needs  is  to  have  a  face 
painted  on  and  a  body  and  some 
clothes.  Every  time  that  we  make  a 
hickory  nut  into  a  doll  we'll  be  rescu- 
ing it  from  a  boy  or  a  squirrel,  Sarah. 

"You  fill  the  pockets  of  your  coat 
with  nuts,  and  I'll  fill  my  hood.  It's 
so  fine  to  feel  the  wind  in  your  hair, 
and  my  ears  are  as  warm  as  stoves. 
Come  on,  Sarah,  we'll  go  over  to  the 
woods  and  pick  up  as  many  nuts  as 
we  can,  and  may  be  we  can  find  homes 
for  the  dolls  when  they're  done.  I'm 
the  president  of  the  Dolls'  Rescuing 
League,  but  you  may  be  the  vice-pres- 
ident, and  the  secretary,  and  the  treas- 
urer, Sarah." 

All  the  long,  sunny  morning  the  two 
little  girls  bent  over  the  ground,  gath- 
ering nuts.  Polly  Anne,  in  her  coat 
made  of  Grandmother  Tibbet's  plaid 
shawl  and  holding  her  red  worsted 
hood,  looked  like  a  little  forest  dryad 
as  the  wind  tossed  her  brown  curls 
and  painted  her  cheeks  crimson.  When 
Mother  Tibbets,  standing  in  the  door 
of  the  little  brown  house,  rang  the  big 
dinner  bell  to  call  Polly  Anne  and 
Sarah,  they  had  enough  nuts  to  make 
a  whole  orphan  asylum  of  dolls. 

There  were  crisp,  hot  baked  pota- 
toes for  dinner,  and  steak,  a  wonder- 
ful treat  in  the  Tibbets  family,  but 
the  Dolls'  Rescuing  League  was  even 
more  fascinating. 

"Don't  eat  so  fast  that  you'll  choke 
yourself  or  burn  your  mouth,  Sarah," 
Polly  Anne  said,  as  they  all,  mother 
and  grandmother,  John  Henry  and 
Rufus  Adolphus,  the  baby  sat  around 
the  table  in  the  kitchen;  "but  don't 
waste  any  time  eating,  dear,  I've  got 
such  plans  in  my  head  for  making 
the  dolls;  and  you,  John  Henry,  will 
have  to  help,  too,  so  we  must  finish 
dinner  as  soon  as  ever  we  can." 

When  dinner  was  over  and  the 
dishes  were  washed,  Mother  Tibbets 
let  the  children  have  the  whole 
kitchen  table  to  work  on.  It  was 
pleasantly  warm  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  kettle  sang  shrilly  from  its  place 
on  the  stove  as  the  children  drew 
their  chairs  up  to  the  table  and  spread 
the  nuts  out  ready  to  begin  the  work 
of  the  Dolls'  Rescuing  League. 

"You  must  make  the  dolls'  bodies, 
John  Henry,"  Polly  Anne  directed. 
"Your  jacknife  is  so  nice  and  sharp, 
and  you  can  just  whittle  pointed 
sticks  from  some  of  the  softest  pieces 
of  wood  in  the  kindling  box.  Bore 
little  holes  in  the  nuts  and  glue  the 
bodies  in  the  holes.  I'll  make  the 
dolls'  faces,  and  as  soon  as  John 
Henry  gets  a  doll's  body  done,  Sarah 
can  glue  on  rolls  of  white  cloth  for 
the  arms  and  legs.  Grandmother  gave 
me  her  piece  bag  for  the  clothes-  Oh, 
aren't  we  going  to  have  a  perfectly 
beautiful  afternoon,  and  aren't  you 
glad  we  formed  the  Dolls'  Rescuing 
League?"  Polly  Anne  rocked  her 
little  thin  arms  in  an  ecstasy  of  de- 
light. 

It  was  surprising  how  the  nuts 
wanted  to  be  rescued  and  how  fast 
the  dolls  multiplied  under  the  clever 
fingers  of  the  leaguers.  Polly  Anne 
painted  eyes  and  red  cheeks  and  crim- 
son lips  on  each  wrinkled  nut  face, 
and  then  John  fitted  it  to  its  body  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  about. 
The  little  rag  arms  and  legs  that 
Sarah  made  would  bend  like  real 
human  ones,  and  then  came  the  fun 
of  dressing  the  nut  dolls.  It  was  such 
very  jolly  fun  that  even  dear  Grand- 
mother Tibbets  couldn't  resist  join- 
ing the  children,  and  her  fingers  flew, 


too,  as  she  helped  to  make  little  un- 
derclothes and  all  sorts  of  pretty 
dresses. 

One  nut  doll  was  Red  Riding-Hood, 
her  little  brown  face  peeping  out  from 
a  round  red  hood  that  topped  a  red 
cloak  made  of  a  scrap  of  flannel 
from  Grandmother  Tibbets's  wonder- 
ful piece  bag.  Another  was  a  little 
grandmother  in  a  white  cap,  a  gown 
of  gray  calico  and  a  red  and  white 
frock;  and  there  were  other  dolls,  too, 
just  little  girl  dolls  in  print  frocks 
and  with  bows  of  ribbon  glued  to  the 
top  of  their  nut  heads. 

"There,"  Polly  Anne  said,  as  she 
stood  the  dolls  on  up  the  window  sill. 
"Think  what  we've  rescued  you  from! 
You  might,  every  single  one  of  you,  my 
dears,  have  been  eaten  by  this  time,  and 
here  you  are  dressed  up  all  spick  and 
span  and  ready  to  be  adopted.  We'll 


MORE     LIGHT  THAN  20  OIL   LAMP  S 

KT  LAST — the  light  of  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
Just  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  trans 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  HAD! 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  Safer  than  the  safest 
oU  lamp.  The 

COLEMAN  QUICKLITE 
No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
no   glare   or     flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.    Fuel  can't  spill — 
no  danger  even  if  tipped  over. 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for 
Catalog-  '.'IK  P. 
THE   COLEMAN   LAMP  CO., 
(Successors  to) 
COLE  LITE  *  SALES  CO, 
130  S.   Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


food 


is  mi^hjier  #ian  pen  and  sword 


It  is  the  foundation  of  health  and  human 
energy.  It  produces  the  stamina  and  the  strength 
to  do  things.  On  the  field  of  battle  —  as  well  as 
on  the  tables  where  peace  and  plenty  reign  — 
chocolate  has  proved  itselt  a  100%  food. 

To  insure  supreme  quality  chocolate  you  must 
insist  upon  Ghirardelli's.  It  comes  only  in  cans 
— for  your  protection. 

At  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading — in 
Y2  lb.,  I  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans. 

"Say  Gear-ar-delly" 

D.  GH I  RARDELLI  CO. 
Since  1852 


GhirardellFs  Ground  Chocolate 


blazing-awayin-cost-defence! 


Mother's  INose 


We  sometimes  wonder  if  mother  lias  eyes  in  the  back  of  her  I 
head — she  knows  about  things;  we  cannot  even  see  or  feel.  Thai 
truth  is,  mother's  nose  is  a  lightning  circulator — one  sniff  and  fl 
it's  all  added  up  and  she  has  the  correct  answer.  How  did  she  II 
know  that  Johnny  "fell"  into  the  lake  and  dried  his  clothea  Inn 
the  sun? — How  does  she  know  when  the  heat  is  right  and  everything! 
cooked  properly? — Because  her  "nose  knows"  and  she  knows  It  knows. 

It's  positive  knowledge  with  mother;  no  "guess"  work  goes — so  it  is  ■ 
with  a  Dreadnaught  Burner  in  the  stove.    The  heat  Is  always  there  and 
never  varies — no  worry  about  wood  being  cut  and  keeping  up  the  fire;. 4 
nothing  to  clean  and  carry  out.    The  gas  burns  steady  and  even,  without* 
watching.     A  touch  of   the  valve  and   the   Are   is   nut — expense  stopped 
immediately.    Let's  tak<   up  this  Item  of  mother-help  and  adjust  It  for  all  11 
time.    You  cannot  do  too  much  for  mother — anyway,  in  this  rase  a  Dread- 
naught  Burner  means  as  much  help  to  you  as  mother.    Write  for  our  clffl 
cular — we  will  be  glad  to  send  it. 
BURNER  AND  VALTE 
MAILED  ANYWHERE . . .  .$6.50 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
THE  VALVE  IS  A  HEAVY  COMBINATION 
NEEDLE  VALVE  AND  DRAIN. 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  COL 
310  South  Hill  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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keep  one  or  two  for  ourselves,  Sarah, 
and  try  to  get  the  others  adopted.  O 
Sarah!"  Polly  Anne's  eyes  shone 
with  excitement.  "Wouldn't  it  be 
splendid  to  put  them  in  the  store,  in 
Mr.  Jonas'  show  case,  where  every- 
body can  see  then,  and  know  how 
dreadfully  in  need  of  homes  they  are? 
Let's  take  them  down  now.  There's 
plenty  of  time  to  do  it  before  tea,  and 
there's  just  a  chance  that  some  of 
them  may  get  adopted  tonight.  No, 
dear.  I'm  so  sorry,  but  you  can't  go 
with  us." 

Polly  Anne  gave  Rufus  Adolphus  a 
big  hug. 

"You  haven't  got  any  whole  shoes, 
you  blessed  baby,  but  some  day  sis- 
ter'll  buy  you  some  " 

It  was  almost  a  week  before  Polly 
Anne  remembered  the  "candidates  for 
adoption,"  as  Mr.  Jonas,  the  Sharon 
storekeeper,  dubbed  the  nut  dolls 
which  Polly  Anne  and  Sarah  Tibbets 
left  in  his  care.  He  was  very  nice 
about  keeping  them.  He  put  them  in 
a  glass  case  right  next  to  some  lolli- 
pops, and  he  said  he  would  try  to  call 
people's  attention  to  their  lonely 
state;  but  there  were  examinations 
in  school,  and  Rufus  Adolphus  got  the 
croup  and  had  to  be  rocked  all  Polly 
Anne's  spare  time.  It  was  not  until 
the  next  Saturday  that  Polly  Anne 
had  time  to  go  down  to  the  store 
again,  and  she  wouldn't  have  gone 
then  except  that  the  flour  gave  out, 
and  she  and  Sarah  had  to  take  the  cart 
to  bring  home  another  sack. 

"Well,  Sarah,  we're  a  society  if  we 
are  poor,"  Polly  Anne  said,  as  the  two 
little  girls  trudged  down  the  road  to 
the  village. 

"I'm  the  president  of  the  D.  R.  L  's, 
and  you're  all  the  other  officers,  if  I 
have  got  holes  in  my  elbows  and  your 
rubbers  do  leak.  Wouldn't  it  be  fun 
if  we  should  find  that  somebody  had 
adopted  a  doll?"  


There  were  a  great  many  customers 
in  the  store  when  Polly  Anne  and 
Sarah  reached  it.  The  people  who 
were  buying  thread,  and  buttons,  and 
eggs,  and  sugar,  and  shoes,  stood  in 
front  of  the  counter  and  quite  covered 
up  the  case  where  the  lollipops  were. 
When  Mr.  Jonas  had  finished  waiting 
on  them,  Polly  Anne  and  Sarah 
pressed  anxious  little  noses  against 
the  glass  of  the  case. 

There  wasn't  a  doll  there! 

"0  Mr.  Jonas!  Was  anybody  good 
enough  to  adopt  them?"  Polly  clasped 
and  unclasped  her  red  mittens. 

"Adopt  'em?" 

Mr.  Jonas  leaned  his  kindly,  smil- 
ing red  face  over  the  counter  and 
beamed  down  on  the  little  girls.  He 
looked  a  little  like  a  large  hickory 
nut  himself,  for  his  face  was  wrin- 
kled into  a  hundred  benign  puckers, 
and  his  nose  was  short  and  pointed. 

"Adopt  'em,  Miss  Polly  Anne?"  Mr- 
Jonas  repeated. 

"Why,  bless  your  heart,  they  bought 
'em!  I  could  have  sold  twice  as  many 
of  them  nut  dolls  if  I'd  had  'em.  Miss 
Jane  Doyer  she  came  in,  and  she  says : 
'Mr.  Jonas,  those  dolls  look  just  like 
Polly  Anne's  work.  I  must  have  five 
of  them  to  send  to  my  little  niece.' 

"Then  the  writer  man  strolled  in, 
and  he  bought  two,  'for  mascots,'  he 
said.  And  all  the  others  went  before 
sundown  to  other  folks  who  wanted 
'em  for  different  things,  pincushions, 
and  ornaments,  and  needle  cases,  and 
some  for  just  plain  dolls. 

"We  didn't  make  no  business  ar- 
rangements, Polly  Anne,"  Mr.  Jonas' 
eyes  twinkled,  "but  I  allowed  10  cents 
apiece  was  a  fair  price,  and  I  took  1 
cent  of  the  10  cents  for  case  room. 
Business  is  business,  you  know. 
Here's  your  money.   It's  $1.08." 

Polly  Anne  never  could  think  of 
anything  to  say  when  she  was  "flab- 
bergasted," as  dear  grandmother  put 


You  Can  Buy  An 
"Inexpensive"  Piano 
Without  Buying -a 
"Cheap"  One 

There  is  a  big  distinction  between  the 
words  "cheap"  and  "inexpensive."  Some 
folks  like  to  get  things  "cheap" — only  to 
find  that  in  the  end  they  proved  to  be  the 
most  expensive — because  a  little  while 
afterwards  they  had  to  buy  another  that 
would  really  give  service. 

Now  we  do  not  sell  "cheap"  pianos,  but 
we  do  carry  a  number  of  "inexpensive"  in- 
struments. The  prices  are  within  the  reach 
of  most  every  home.  These  Pianos  will 
render  many  years  of  satisfactory  service — 
they  are  good,  substantial  values  and  are 
worth  every  dollar  asked.  We  gladly  ar- 
range convenient  terms  of  payment. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or 
write  us  asking  for  illustrated  catalog  and  prices. 

We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos,  Pianola  and 
Duo  Art  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Bolls,  etc. 


Sherman.Jilay&  Co* 

Kearny  and  Sorter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  Streets,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento 
325  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
J  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
190-193  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  VaJLejo,  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma,  Spokane. 


it;  but  Sarah  was  always  equal  to  the 
occasion. 

"The  land  flowed  with  milk  and 
honey,"  said  Sarah,  which  had  no  very 
great  connection  with  the  matter  in 
hand.  "I'm  the  treasurer  of  the  Dolls' 
Rescuing  League,  Polly  Anne.  You 
know  you  made  me  everything  but 
the  president,  so  I  can  spend  the 
money.  We'll  buy  Rufus  Adolphus  a 
pair  of  new  shoes,  red  ones,  dear;  you 
know  he  needs  them  more  than  we 
need  anything." 

"O  Sarah,  you  do  think  of  the  beau- 
tifullest  things,  once  in  a  while!" 
Polly  Anne  exclaimed  as  she  hugged 
Sarah  rapturously.  "Have  you  any 
red  shoes  for  a  $1.08,  Mr.  Jonas?" 

"The  very  ticket  for  $1,"  and  Mr. 
Jonas  drew  out  from  behind  the  coun- 
ter a  pair  of  little  red  kid  shoes  with 


silk  tassels,  and  carefully  pulled  off 
the  label  marked  $1.50.  "These  fit 
the  little  fellow,  and  you'll  have  8 
cents  left  over  to  divide  up  between 
you." 

It  was  wonderful  how  much  that  8 
cents  bought, — a  pencil  box  for  John 
Henry,  and  ever  so  many  lollipops  for 
Polly  Anne  and  Sarah  Maud. 

"Rufus  Adolphus  will  look  like  a 
little  Puss-in-Boots  when  he  gets  on 
these  shoes,"  Polly  Anne  said  as  the 
two  little  girls  went  down  the  store 
steps  and  started  home;  "and  I'm 
very  sure  they'll  keep  him  from  hav- 
ing croup  because  they're  so  high." 

"Yes,"  Sarah  acquiesced  between 
rapturous  bites  of  lollipop.  "Isn't  it 
strange,  Polly  Anne,  what  you  can  do 
if  you  organize  into  a  society?" — Car- 
olyn S.  Bailey,  in  the  Continent. 


The  PREMIER  BURNER 

Makes  gas  from  Kerosene  (common  coal  oil) 
The  leadership  it  enjoys  is  no  more  than  the  logical  con- 
sequence of  the  fine  and  faithful  service  it  has  year  after 
year  given  users. 

Fits  any  stove — no  changes  necessary. 
No  trick  to  install. 
Illustrated  instructions  sent  with  each  outfit. 

Outfits  for  No.  6  and  smaller  stoves,  complete,  $12.50 

Outfits  for  No.  7  and  larger  stores,  complete,  $20.00 

Descriptive  literature  sent  upon  request. 

VAUGHAN  &  MATTIS0N,  Pacific  Coast  Agents 

228  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Durable-DUR- 
HAM  Hosiery  is  a 
product  of  indus- 
trial democracy — 
never  of  child 
labor.  Weh  aveno 
strikes  or  lockouts. 


Lucky  is  the  family  with 
a  Wise  hosiery  buyer 

More  than  money  can  be  saved  by  a  hosiery  buyer  who  knows 
values  —  who  knows  the  strength  and  honest  quality  of  Durable- 
DURHAM  Hosiery.  There  is  comfort  and  economy  for  every  member 
of  the  family  in  Durable-DURHAM.  It  wears  longer 
because  it  is  made  stronger.  It  is  good-looking  but  never 
flimsy.    Darning  is  avoided.    Ask  your  dealer  to  show 


Anexample  of  the 
many  fine  values in 
Durable-DUR- 
HAM Hosiery. 


you 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  strongest  where  the  wear  is  hardest 

Every  pair  is  strongly  reinforced  at  points  of  hardest 
wear.  The  tops  are  wide  and  elastic;  legs  are  full 
length ;  sizes  are  accurately  marked ;  and  the  soles  and 
toes  are  smooth,  seamless  and  even.  The  Durham 
dyes  will  not  fade. 


You  should  be  able  to  buy  Durable-DUR- 
HAM  Hosiery  at  any  dealer's.  Look  for  the 
trade  mark  ticket  attached  to  each  pair.  If  you 
cannot  find  this  hosiery,  we  shall  appreciate  your 
writing  direct  to  the  Durham  Hosiery  Mills,  Sales 
Department,  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York, 
giving  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 


G  LOR  I  AN  A 

(Banner) 
All  year  wear- 
ing stocking.  Lisle 
finish.  Extra  fine 
gauge.  Wide  elas- 
tic tops.  Strongly 
double  reinforced 
heels  and  toes. 
Black,  white  and 
cordovan. 


DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C 

Sales  Office:  88  Leonard  St.,  New  York 
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Market  Comment 


A  Intends  Still  Advancing. 

Independent  almond  buyers  in  the 
Chico  district,  who  opened  the  season 
by  buying  Nonpareils  for  21  cents  a 
pound,  have  closed  some  sales  recently 
for  30  cents  a  pound,  it  is  reported. 
Based  on  the  total  State  almond  crop 
last  year — 5,000  tons — Chico  will  har- 
vest over  one-third  of  the  crop  this 
year  with  a  2,000-ton  yield. 

Table  Grapes  Tested  Before  Sale. 

Three  hundred  boxes  of  Thompson 
Seedless  grapes  were  held  up  in  Oak- 
land this  week  at  the  request  of  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  Roullard  of 
Fresno,  to  be  tested  before  selling. 
Table  grapes  must  contain  18  per  cent 
sugar  before  they  can  be  sold  for 
table  use,  otherwise  must  be  disposed 
of  for  jelly  or  by-products. 

<  alifornia  Beans  Bounding- 

Wholesale  bean  prices  have  in- 
creased $1  per  hundred  pounds  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley.  Twenty  carloads 
a  day  are  being  shipped  from  the 
State,  which  supplies  90  per  cent  of 
the  beans  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  High  prices  are  indicated,  as 
Michigan,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
have  only  60  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

I  neraded  "Sweets"  Unmarketable- 

The  sweet  potato  growers  of  Mer- 
ced district  claim  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  any  new  grade  laws  being 
passed  by  the  State  Horticultural 
Commissioners  at  the  time  of  the 
last  Legislature.  The  first  carloads 
shipped  out  of  the  Merced  district 
were  inspected  and  turned  back.  The 
growers  have  combined  and  are  pay- 
ing an  attorney  $2.50  each  to  go  to 
Sacramento  and  ask  for  a  change  in 
the  grading  laws. 
Walnuts  AboTe  1918  Figures. 

A  record  walnut  crop  of  50,000,000 
pounds,  a  yield  12,000,000  lbs.  in  ex- 
cess of  the  1918  output  and  20,000,000 
lbs.  greater  than  in  1917,  will  be  pro- 
duced this  year.  These  extra  mil- 
lions of  output  will  come  onto  a  bare 
market,  and  as  the  quality  is  of  the 
best,  fine  prices  are  anticipated.  A 
few  Diamond  Brand  walnuts,  sold  by 
the  Association  in  recent  weeks  have 
brought  from  2  to  3  cents  above  the 
1918  figures. 

Tling  Peaches  Bring  High  Prices. 

Growers  of  clings  in  the  Sacramento 
fruit  section  are  getting  as  much  as 
$110  a  ton  for  fancy  cling  peaches, 
compared  with  $60  last  year.  The 
two  plants  of  the  California  Packing 
Corporation  will  do  a  business  of 
$3,800,000;  the  Smith-Frank  Company 
near  $2,000,000;  the  Joseph  Gerstring 
Company  close  to  $1,000,000,  and  the 
Ubby,  McNeill  and  Libby  plant  about 
$7,500,000.  The  volume  of  cannery 
business  is  double  that  of  last  year. 

<<OY«rnment  Seizes  Storage  Eggs. 

Seizure  of  84,000  dozen  eggs  (1,008,- 
000)  in  Chicago  Wednesday  stored  for 
Morris  &  Co.  by  the  district  attorney 
probably  started  the  downward  trend 
in  prices.  It  was  charged  that  the 
eggs  were  unlawfully  stored  for  the 
purpose  of  unreasonably  increasing 
prices.  This  week  saw  more  eggs 
taken  from  the  local  storehouses  than 
were  put  in  them,  and  at  the  present 
time  local  storage  is  some  2,000  cases 
short  of  a  year  ago  at  this  time.  Nev- 
ertheless, storage  men  are  feeling  ner- 
vous. 

Tomato  Shortage  Boosts  Prices. 

From  every  tomato  section,  includ- 
ing San  Benito,  San  Joaquin,  Sacra- 
mento and  Alameda  counties,  there  is 
a  report  of  only  half  a  crop.  The 
blight  in  the  Sacramento  district  was 
unusually  heavy.  Late  rains  pre- 
vented preparing  the  ground  for  plant- 
ing in  Santa  Clara  county,  and  beetles 
combined  with  north  winds  have  com- 
pleted the  damage  in  Sonoma-  The 
average  production  for  all  districts  is 
estimated  at  8  tons  an  acre  compared 
with  the  normal  production  of  15  to 
20  tons.  Santa  Clara  has  the  nearest 
to  normal  crop  of  canning  tomatoes. 
Most  canners  have  agreed  on  the  min- 
imum of  $15  a  ton  to  growers,  but  it 
is  likely  that  the  price  will  rise  if 
they  keep  their  agreement  to  go  higher 
if  the  season  warranted  it. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Flfirei  Gtvem  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  aa  Paid  to  Prodneera. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


.San  Francisco,  August  13.  1919. 
WHEAT. 

A  car  shortage  is  interfering'  more  or  less 
in  the  shipments  of  wheat  to  this  market, 
some  dealers  reporting  a  delay  of  over  two 
weeks  in  the  delivery  of  wheat  from  interior 
points  of  the  State. 
Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2  20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.   3    2.18 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.    2   2.16 

No.   3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora.  No.  1    2.16 

do.  No.  2    2.13 

do.  No.  3   2.09 

Early  Baart   Nominal 

California,  per  ctl  $3.85®  3.70 

BABLEY. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  quotations 
for  spot  barley  this  week,  but  futures  were 
stronger.     December  sold  at  $3.28  and  Hay 

at  $3.25. 

Peed    $3.15®  3.20 

Shipping    $3.20®  3.30 

OATS. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  market  for 
oats  this  week.  The  demand  was  light  and 
sales  were  tor  small  quantities. 

Bed  feed,  per  cU  $3.00®  3.25 

Bed  for  seed   Nominal 

Black   for  seed    Nominal 

Re  cleaned  Bed  or  Black  for  seed  .  .Nominal 


CORN. 


A  good  demand  for  California  corn  this 
week  ran  the  price  up  to  $3.90  on  some  lots. 
Receipts  have  been  light  and  shippers  are 
apparently  having  trouble  in  getting  cars  to 
send  their  corn  to  market. 

California   $3.80®  3.90 

Egyptian,    choice   Nominal 

Milo    Nominal 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
2,727  tons  compared  with  2,855  the  previous 
week,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  previous  week 
most  of  the  receipts  came  in  by  boat.  The 
car  situation  seems  to  be  becoming  more 
acute  daily,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  box  cars  for  hay  shipments.  As  the  com- 
plaint regarding  lack  of  equipment  for  mov- 
ing the  crops  seems  to  be  quite  general,  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  relief  can  be  had 
in  the  near  future.  To  make  the  situation 
worse  the  threatened  railroad  strike,  together 
with  the  tie-up  on  the  water  front  is  un- 
promising. Prices  have  been  weU  maintained 
and  the  demand  for  alfalfa  is  especially  good. 

No.  1  Wheat,  per  ton   $15.00®  17.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  per  ton   12.00®  14.00 


Choice  Tame  Oat,  per  ton    15.00®  17.00 

Wild  Oat,  per  ton    10.00®  13.00 

Barley  Hay,  per  ton   12.00®  15.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton  17.00®  21.00 

do,  new,  1st  cutting   

Stock  Hay.  per  ton    9.00®  11.00 

Barley  Straw,  per  bale  50®  .80 

FEEDS  TUFFS. 
The  market  for  leedstuffs  la  strong.  While 
the  demand  is  not  excessive,  receipts  in  this 
market  are  below  the  normal  and  prices  are 
being  well  maintained.  MiUrun  shows  an  ad- 
vance in  price. 

Bran  Not  being  marketed 

Shorts   Not  being  marketed 

Cracked  com   $79.00  @81.00 

Rolled   barley   $66.00@67.00 

Boiled   oats   $84.00®  86.00 

Alfalfa  meal   $38.00®  37.00 

Cocoanut  meal    $48.00 

Oil  cake  meal   $72.00®  73.00 

Millmix    $59.00®  81.00 

MiUrun    $49.00  ®  60.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Both  potatoes  and  onions  are  weaker  on 
account  of  the  threatened  railroad  strike,  and 
labor  difficulties  at  the  points  of  loading  on 
the  river  and  the  local  waterfront.  Practi- 
cally no  shipments  are  being  made  out  of  the 
State  at  this  time,  as  cars  are  scarce,  and 
when  available  shippers  do  not  care  to  risk 
the  losses  which  might  come  from  a  railroad 
strike.  River  potatoes  are  becoming  more 
plentiful  in  this  market  and  wiU  probably 
dominate  it  within  a  couple  of  weeks.  Oregons 
are  getting  very  scarce  and  Idahoes  arc  prac- 
tically off  the  market.  Bay  tomatoes  are 
arriving  in  good  quantities  now  and  sell  for 
a  higher  price  than  the  river  product. 

String  beans   3  ®  5c 

Peas    6®  7c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.50®  1.75 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box   $1.50®  2. 00 

Cucumbers,   hothouse   50®  70c 

Eggplant,    box   60®  65c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   76c@$1.26 

Celery,  crate    Nominal 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box  $1.00®  1.60 

do.   Bay   $1.60®  1.76 

Sprouts    Nominal 

Summer  squash,  lugs,  Alameda  40®  80c 

Green  Corn.  Alameda,  sack  $2.00®  3.00 

Potatoes— Oregon   $2.00®  2.26 

do,  Garnets,  new  on  street  . .  .$2.40®  2.76 

do,  Idaho   None 

do,  local  whites   $2.25®  2.50 

do.  Rivers   $2.006  2.35 

do.  Sweets,  new.  lb  6®  7c 

Onions.   Warehouse   Stock — Australian 

Browns    Nominal 

do,  new  red   Nominal 

do.   Browns   $2.0O@2.10 

do.    Yellow   $2.00®  2.10 

do.  Green.  Alameda  $1.00®  1.60 

Garlic   16®  18c 

The  demand   for  beans   which   has  been 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  J.  I  .  Nagle.) 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  August  11,  1919. 

Prices  were  somewhat  lower  this  past  week 
on  Bartletts  than  the  week  previous,  due  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  stock  arriving  ripe, 
and  the  markets  were  somewhat  affected  by 
the  railroad  strike  situation,  which  up  to  the 
present  has  developed  an  embargo  on  some 
of  the  diverting  lines,  and  the  trade  in  some 
sections,  not  caring  to  buy  in  heavy  supply, 
are  picking  rolling  cars  only  when  they  feel 
that  they  can  dispose  of  them  without  inter- 
ference. The  strike  generally,  has  caused  no 
serious  damage  to  be  done  to  date. 

Northwestern  pears  have  likewise  affected 
the  California  pear  market,  though  this  con- 
dition wiU  undoubtedly  be  overcome  within 
the  next  two  weeks. 

The  shipment  of  Sacramento  River  Bart- 
letts has  discontinued  and  the  movement  from 
Suisun  and  Contra  Costa  county  will  be  fin- 
ished within  a  few  days.  The  only  available 
Bartletts  in  any  liberal  supply  will  be  from 
Placer  and  El  Dorado  counties. 

The  peach  market  continues  very  firm,  with 
an  upward  tendency.  California  stock  is  ar- 
riving in  good  condition  and  meeting  with 
favor  with  the  trade.  Indications  are  that  the 
balance  of  the  California  peaches  should  dean 
up  at  very  satisfactory  prices. 

Plum  shipments  continue  light,  the  move- 
ment confined  to  a  few  varieties.  The  stock 
is  carrying  well  and  Belling  at  the  same  high 
level  as  last  week. 

Thompson  Seedless,  where  the  stock  is  of 
good  quality  and  condition,  is  bringing  good 
money,  the  demand  being  limited  at  prevailing 
prices  and  the  shipments  confined  to  the  larger 
markets. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  refrigerator 


cars,  the  shipment  of  Malagas  has  not  been 
as  heavy  as  it  would  be  if  the  cars  were  freer. 
The  demand  is  in  keeping  with  the  suyily  and 
prices  satisfactory. 

Tokays  are  coloring  rapidly  and  though  a 
few  shipments  have  been  made  from  the  Win- 
ters and  VacarUle  districts,  the  movement 
from  Florin  and  the  Lodi  districts  will  not 
begin  until  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Averages  for  the  week: 

NEW  YORE:  Bartlett  Pears,  $3.65;  Thomp- 
son Seedless.  $1.81;  Malagas.  $2.26:  Crawford 
Peaches.  $1.23;  Elberta,  $1.37;  Tuscan,  $1.59: 
Nectarines,  $1.66;  Tragedy  Plums.  $1.77; 
Diamond.  $2.07;  Wickson.  $3.07;  Sugar. 
$2.11;  California  Red,  $1.80:  California  Blue. 
$2.03;  Bradshaw.  $1.42;  Grand  Duke.  $2.69; 
Burbank.  $1.72;  American  Blue,  $1.91;  Kelsey, 
$3.73;  Duane.  $2.16;  Giant,  $2.15;  Gros, 
$2.83;  Columbia.  $1.80. 

BOSTON:  Bartlett  Pears.  $3.28;  Malaga 
Grapes.  $3.28;  Thompson  Seedless.  $2.14; 
Tuscan  Peaches,  $1.69;  Crawford.  $1.62;  El- 
bertas,  95c;  California  Blue  Plums,  $2.37; 
Duane.  $2.20;  Gros.  $2.27;  Burbank,  $1.35: 
Diamond  Plums.  $2.39:  Wickson.  $3.80:  Eel- 
sey. $4.02;  Grand  Duke.  $2.63;  American 
Blue.  $2.21;  Bradshaw.  $2.43;  Tragedy,  $2.30; 
Giant.  $2.06:  California  Red,  $1.85. 

CHICAGO:  Elberta  Peaches.  $1.23;  Craw- 
fords.  94c;  Tuscans,  $1.65;  Malaga  Grapes. 
$3.05;  Thompson  Seedless.  $1.62;  Bartlett 
Pears.  $3.96;  Nectarines,  $3.00;  Grand  Duke 
Plums.  $2.31;  Kelsey.  $3.40;  Burbank  Plums. 
$2.65:  Tragedy,  $2.12;  Diamond.  $2.24;  Gros. 
$2.80;  Giant,  $2.17:  California  Blue.  $2.45; 
American  Blue.  $2.45;  Bradshaw,  $2.15;  Du- 
ane, $2.36. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Loa  Ansel  es,  Aug.  12,  1919. 

Best  stock  of  Valencias  continue  to 
command  satisfactory  prices  in  Eastern 
markets  although  the  demand  has  fal- 
len off  somewhat  and  sales  show  lower 
values  in  the  last  few  days.  Private 
sales  show  easier  feeling  on  best 
grades  and  a  slightly  better  feeling  on 
lower  grades.  Shipments  of  oranges 
from  Southern  California  total  654  cars 
for  the  week,  as  compared  with  675  the 
week  previous.  Shipments  of  from  100 
to  125  cars  dally  are  expected  for  the 
next  few  weeks  as  there  is  considerable 
fruit  that  must  be  moved  promptly. 
Trading  on  best  stock  is  reported  active 
on  a  f.  o.  b  basis  of  $4.25  to  $4.75  per 
box. 

The  market  on  best  stock  lemons  is 


strong,  the  demand  exceeding  the  sup- 
ply.Poor  stock  showing  decay,  Is  going 
slowly  at  low  prices.  The  weather  re- 
mains favorable  In  the  East  for  the 
sale  of  lemons,  and  Indications  show  a 
continued  active  market  for  sound  fruit. 
There  are  650  cars  of  lemons  in  stor- 
age now  as  compared  with  550  cars  at 
the  same  date  last  season.  F.  o.  b.  quo- 
tations are  on  a  basis  of  $6  per  box  on 
best  lemons.  Indications  show  a  crop 
of  10,000  car  loads  which  will  be  the 
heaviest  shipment  In  the  history  of  the 
Industry.  Pickings  are  exceptionally 
light  in  all  districts  at  present. 

Total  shipments  of  oranges  for  sea- 
son from  November  1,  29,634  cars;  last 
year  to  date,  12,723  Total  shipments 
of  lemons  to  date,  8,494  cars,  as  com- 
pared with  4,716  cars  last  year  to  date. 


BEANS. 

lively  for  the  past  two  weeks  or  mare  showat 
a  decided  falling  off  this  week  on  account  o 
the  agitation  of  the  investigation  of  the  Higl 
Cost  of  Living  at  Washington,  aad  the  presl 
dent's  message  to  Congress  on  the  mattei 
Buyers  of  beans  seem  to  think  that  all  too 
products  wiU  be  affected,  and  that  Govern 
mental  regulations,  which  slowed  ub  the  but 
iness  so  much  during  the  war,  may  again  b 
put  into  effect. 

Bayos.    per  ctl  $6.25®6.6i 

Blackeyes   $6.5«®5.7i 

Cranberry  beans   $6.61®  8.71 

Lira  as  (south,  recleaned)   SI  2.0' 

Pinks   $6.«0«i6.7 

Mexican   Reds   $6.75®6.6< 

Tcpary   beans   $2.60®2.7 

Garbanzos   $11.76®  12.0 

Large  whites    $7.25®  7.6 

Small  whites    $7.75®  8.0 

POULTRY. 
Be  ceipts  of  poultry  have  been  normal  thj 
week  from  the  State,  and  additional  arrival 
of  colored  hens  and  young  roosters  from  In 
East  caused  the  prices  of  these  to  droi 
Other  prices,  except  for  old  ducks,  were  we! 
maintained.  The  demand  for  jackrabbits  thi 
week  was  exceptionally  good,  but  some  of  tu 
receipts  were  not  in  first-class  conditio! 
First-class  Jacks  in  good  condition  sold  as  high 
as  $4. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb.  .  .46&5UC 
B rollers,  1  %  lbs.  and  under  33c 

do.  1%  to  2  lbs  33e 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  33  fa  34c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  36®3M 

do,   Leghorn   2ov  32a; 

Smooth   young   roosters,   per  lb.  (3 

lbs.   and  over   36®  384] 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22®  2341 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  

do,  old.  iht  lb  22®23e 

Squabs,   per  lb  48®5<M 

Ducks,  young    26<ti28c 

do,  old,  per  lb  8M 

Belgian  hares    l&Wlttc 

Jack  rabbits   $1.50®  3.0$ 

BUTTER. 

Butter  shows  little  lluctuation  during  the 
week,  and  quotations  on  the  exchange  were 
unchanged.  Little  butu-r  is  being  shipped 
outside  of  the  State  ai  Hie  present  time  on 
account  of  rail  conditions,  and  local  consump- 
tlOU  with  tne  movement  towards  storage  hat 
taken  care  of  shipments  to  tins  market.  Local 
storage  shows  bin  little  increase  during  the 
past  week,  though  in  the  big  Eastern  centers- 
storage  shows  a  gain  oi  ovir  two  million 
pounds. 

Th.     Fn.     Sat.     W      Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ....53      51%  52      62%  &«%  *»■ 
Prime  firsts  52  %  51      61      51  Va  61  %  51% 
Firsts    .  00 '.j  50  Va  60%  MfJ 

BOOS. 

The  production  of  eggs  is  showing  a  c4fl 

siderable  falling  oil,  and  prices  might  be 
peeled  to  increase  at  this  season.  Uut  the 
fact  that  shipments  have  been  practically 
shut  off  for  me  present  put  an  ciuiueui  of 
weakness  in  the  market  and  prices  were  lower 
than  last  week.  A  closi  r  horlmg  ol  pullet 
eggs  has  developed  a  coiisniLiai.ii-  ..n.uitity  of 
smaller  eggs  which  are  now  being  quoted  a^[ 
der  the  name  of  "Undersized." 

Thu.   Fri.   £>al.    Moil.    Tu.  Wat 
Extras   ...  .56      55      60  %  56      64  %  $S 

Firsts   52      52      o2      62      62  «al 

Ex.  pullets  51%  61%  62%  52Vi  62  51% 

Undersized   40%  W| 

CHEESE. 

The  market  on  California  cheese  eased  oM 
lor  nats  and  hrsts  ihis  week,  while  laic  Y.  A. 
description  maintained  last  »,<..t  *  emulation. 
Oregon  chec.-x  is  not  moving  acii  at  ureaeal 
prices.  Which,  however,  have  In. eli  maintainor 
unchanged.  Receipts  ol  eiiccse  in  mis  mar- 
ket annul  equal  daily  demands. 
h  ancy  Caliiornia,  flats,  per  lb  Hi 

do.  Firsts   ~u*»c 

fail  lorn  i  a  Y.  A  34c 

Uregon  Triplets   33e 

Oregon  V.  A  tt« 

Monterey  cheese   21  It  *5c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  supply  of  cantaloupes  continues  hi  ivy 
but  prices  have  sinnm  d  somewhat  aoO»e 
those  of  last  wick.  The  demand  lor  honey- 
dew  melons  has  apparently  ceased,  and  wml' 
there  are  plenty  in  tin  market  nothing  like  » 
standard  quotation  can  be  obtained,  \ilie  i*et- 
siaa  melon,  however,  is  popular  and  sellr 
readily  at  and  li  cents  a  pound.  Apuhn 

are  steady  and  in  good  demand  al  last  weak' 
prices.     strawberries   are   weaker  ana* 
nemes  higher. 
Apples,  New  Red  Astrakhan,  boxc-   $1.26®  8.0 

do,   Gravensteins   »2.oo<t44UK 

do.  Alexanders   »l.2on»a.U» 

Peaches   7  6c  « 1.61 

Apricots,  bulk,  lb  »«' 

rigs   »1.UU«U- 

Plums,  box  '.ucwLW 

Grapes.   Seedless   •}*<• 

ao,  Malaga   H-°'l 

Strawberries,    ehe»l   >10  OtKaFJ."1 

Loganberries   iu«  l*"1 

Raspberries   S13.UOm17.ii 

Blackberries   »  o.UOW  9» 

Cantaloupes,    Standards   »1.2»®1>( 

do.   Ponies   7»c<~ 

do,  flats   504 

do.  Honey  Dew,  lb  No 

do,   Persian,    lb  $1 

Watermelon,  lb  1  %  < 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 
Lemons  are  50  cents  lower  on  a  lack 
demand.    Grapefruit  continues  to 
more  is  sold  at  the  higher  price 
lower.    Oranges  are  unchanged. 

Oranges,  Valencia   $1,254 

Lemons,   fancy   iO.i 

do,  choice   

do,  standard   

Lemonettea   

Grapefruit   

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Quotations  on  dried  fruits  were  not 
this  week,  but  the  buyers  are  making  ' 
purchasers  at  these  prices.  They  want  V. 
the  result  of  the  agitation  over  the  an*  <* 
of  living  before  they  resume  making  eoaiw 
at  present  prices.  While  there  is  uo  ibU» 
tion  that  lower  prices  will  prevail,  it  i»  «■« . 
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a  tact  that  the  buyers  were  practically  out 
of  the  market  thvs  week. 

Apples   $23®23%c 

Pears   20@21%c 

Peaches    19  @  20c 

Apricots    26  @  33c 

Prunes   13  ©  15c 

VigB,  Adriatic   14®  20c 

do.    Calimyrna   16  @  23c 

BICE. 

A  $25,000,000  rice  crop  from  Sacramento 
V alley  is  predicted  this  year.  President  J.  H. 
Stephens  of  the  Pacific  Rice  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation expects  a  yield  of  4.500,000  sacks  and 
says  statistics  covering  every  district  on  acre- 
age and  condition  of  crop  are  now  compiled 
and  that  the  yield  will  not  be  far  from  $25,- 
000,000. 

HONEY. 

There  were  no  developments  in  the  honey 
situation  this  week.  The  market  is  strong1 
for  honey  for  shipment,  but  locally  there  is 
practically  no  demand  at  present  prices. 

Water- white  orange  blossom   18  @  20c 

White   to   water- white   sage    (subject  to 

production)   18  ®  20c 

flight    Amber    Mountain  (Sage-Buck- 
wheat)   14®  16c 

Light  Amber  Alfalfa  12®  14c 

WOOL. 

While  this  is  the  quiet  season  of  the  year 
in  the  wool-buying  business,  there  is  a  strong 
undertone  to  the  market,  both  in  the  East  and 
on  the  coast.  Stocks  of  wool  are  very  low. 
Total  amounts  of  wool  used  during  Jiine, 
1919,  by  condition,  in  pounds,  were:  grease, 
40.332.664;  scoured,  6,064.243:  pulled,  2,- 
452.985. 

Humboldt    Nominal 

Mendocino    Nominal 

Sacramento    47@52%c 

San  Joaquin   45®  50c 

HIDES. 

The  market  for  both  packer  and  country 
hides  is  strong,  and  the  tendency  is  still  fur- 
ther upward.    Supplies  are  not  plentiful  and 
are  in  strong  demand. 
Wet  Salted: 

Steer    37%®42%c 

Kip   60®67%c 

Cow    35@37»4c 

Calfskin    65  @  75c 

Horse,  Wet  Salted: 

Larse    810.00®  13.00 

Medium    $  7.00®  9.00 

Small    $  3.00®  3.50 

Colts   50c®  1.00 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  August  12.  1919. 
BUTTER. 

This  market  is  off  2c  since  quoted  last 
week.  Price  held  at  59c  till  August  8th.  then 
slumped  to  57c.  The  demand  still  continues 
good.  Receipts  are  lighter,  for  the  week  be- 
ing 336.700  lbs. 

California  extra  creamery  57c 

do,  prime  first  55c 

do.  first   54c 

EGGS. 

Case  count  and  pullets  advanced  lc  since 
last  week's  report.  Eggs  continue  good  sale 
and  receipts  are  light — for  the  week,  767 
cases. 

Fresh  ranch,  extra   56c 

4o,  ease  count   55c 

do,   puIlctgafR  63c 

POULTBY. 

This  market  reports  demand  only  fair. 
Broilers  and  friers  still  coming  in  freely,  with 
only  fair  demand.  Heavy  hens  still  scarce  and 
demand  good.  Ducks  and  geese  dull.  Noth- 
ing doing  in  turkeys. 

Broilers,  1  to  IVi  lbs  27c 

Broilers,  1%  to  1%  lbs  27c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  25c 

Roosters  (soft  bone),  31bs.  and  up   29c 

and  old  roosters,  per  lb  16c 

  34®  40c 

 24@33c 

  27@34c 

  27c 

FRUITS. 

Strawberries  reported  slow  of  sale,  but 
higher  under  light  offerings.  Blackberries 
and  raspberries  also  slow  of  sale.  Plums  in 
good  demand  and  steady.  Peaches  and  pears 
ire  selling  well.  Bartlett  pears  are  now  quoted 
ind  selling  at  6c  and  6c.  All  good,  fresh 
tuff  in  demand. 

Caches    4®  5c 

Itrawberries — 

30  basket  crates,  fancy   $4.50@4.75 

Poor  to  choice   54.00 @4. 25 

llackberries,  case  30  boxes  .  .  .  . $4.00@4.|25 

taspberries.  case  30  boxes  53.50® 3.75 

-oganberries,  case  30  boxes   ...  .$4.00® 4.60 

'nuns,  Santa  Rosa   6®  7c 

do.  Tragedy    6®  7c 

1    4o.  Satsuma,  lb  6@6Hc 

do,  Burbank,  lb  4®  6c 

do.  Sugar,  lb  '  5  @  6c 

do,  Nectarines,  lb  7@8c 

apples.  White  and  Red  Astrakhan,  lb.  4®  5c 

irapee.  Thompson  Seedless,  lb  5®  7c 

do,  Malaga,  lb.  .•  7@8c 

Irabapples    5®  6c 

'ears.   Bartlett,    lb  5®  6c 

VEGETABLES, 
l'otatoes  steady  under  light  receipts.  More 
□ions  coming  in  and  the  price  lower.  All 
resh  vegetables  steady  and  in  good  demand, 
antaloupes  reported  very  dull.  Watermelons 
oming  on  the  market  freely  and  quoted 
iwer  and  meeting  with  good  sales.  Receipts 
ood  in  this  market. 

otatoes,  local,  per  cwt  $2.00®  2.50 

do,  Northern  Burbank   53.00 

Dions,  New  Red.  per  cwt  $2.25@2.35 

do.  Stockton  yellows,  per  cwt.  $2.25® 2.35 

<io.  White  Globe,  cwt  52.40®  2.50 

Ubbage,  per  100  lbs  76c@1.00 

hubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   75c  @  1.25 

unmer  squash,  lug   20®  30c 

has.  per  lb  7@8c 

.mtucky  Wonders   3®  4c 

ring  Beans,  wax   3@4c 

do,  Green   2@3c 

>matoes,   lug  box   40®  60c 

icumbers,  local,  lug  box   15®  25c 

ma  Beans,  local,  lb  2%®4c 

■ntaloupes,  shipped  in.  Stand.  &  Pony 

 50c  @  i.oo 

l<K>l  home-grown,  pony  crate  ....50c®  1.00 


Watermelons.   100  lbs  75c  @  1.00 

Lettuce,    crate   51.00®  1.10 

Corn,  lug  box   35®  40c 

Peppers,  Bell,  lb  3%@4%c 

do.  Chile,  lb  2®  3c 

Casabas,  lb  2  @  2  %  c 

DRIED  CHILE  PEPPERS. 

This  market  remains  the  same  as  quoted 
last  week.    Very  little  doing. 
California    12  ®  14c 

do,   Mexican   20®  22c 

BEANS. 

This  market  is  very  dull.  Prices  are  a 
little  higher  under  prospect  of  short  crop. 

Limas,    per   cwt  510.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $6.25 

Pink,  per  cwt  $6.50 

Small  white,  per  cwt  56.25 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  $4.00®  5.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt  53.00®  3.25 

ALFALFA  MARKET. 

The  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California.  Incor- 


porated, 625  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
furnish  the  following  quotations  on  Alfalfa 
Hay,  which  are  selling  prices  to  purchasers 
of  carload  lots  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

The  grower,  to  arrive  at  his  selling  prices, 
f.  o.  b.  his  station,  should  deduct  the  carload 
rate  of  freight  from  below  quotations. 

ALFALFA  HAY. 

No.  1  Dairy   $27.00®  29.00 

Standard    Dairy   $25.00®  26  00 

Standard  Alfalfa   523.00® 24.00 

Stock   Alfalfa   517.00®  20.00 

HAY. 

Choice  alfalfa  is  in  good  demand  but  grain 
hay  is  still  dull.  Prices  remain  the  same  as 
quoted  last  week.    Receipts  good. 

Barley  hay,  per  ton   $18.50®  21.50 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   $22.00® 25.00 

Alfalfa.  Northern,  per  ton  $21.00®  23.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   $23.00 ©25.00 

Straw,  per  ton   9.00  ©10.00 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  12,  1919. 
CATTIiE — There  is  a  conservative 
feeling  in  the  cattle  market  due  to  the 
high  price  of  feeds  and  the  govern- 
ment's action  in  offering  foodstuffs  to 
the  public  at  cost.  Cattle  growers  in 
common  with  producers  generally,  are 
in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  fut- 
ure and  are  not  forcing  cattle  on  the 
market.  The  supply  is  therefore  short, 
especially  on  the  better  grades  of 
stock,  and  although  there  is  no  advance 
in  quotations  announced,  the  price 
trend  is  upward.  Prices  rule  higher  for 
calves. 
Steers — 

Grass  steers.  No.  1  weighing 

1200(5)1400  lbs  9%@10c 

Grass  Steers,  thin  6®  7c 

Grass  Cows  &  Heifers,  No.  1..8@8%C 
Grass  Cows  &  Heifers  No.  2.6%@7^c 
Grass  Cows  &  Heifers,  thin..4@  5%c 

Bulls  &  Stags,  good  4%@  5%c 

do.  fair   4@  4%c 

do.  thin   3@  3%c 

Calves,   light  weight   12%@13c 

do,  heavy  in  ©lie 

SHEEP — Good  mutton  sheep  are 
scare,  high  wool  prices  figuring  as  a 
prominent  factor  in  keeping  supplies  off 
the  Slaughter  market.  The  recent  sag 
in  the  Eastern  market  has  been  over- 
come by  lighter  receipts  later  on.  The 
lamb  market  is  active,  and  high  prices 
prevail.  Locally  there  is  a  slight  de- 
cline this  week  in  wethers  and  ewes. 

Lambs,    yearling   10<?i>10%o 

do,   milk   13@18%c 

Sheep,  wethers    9>4®  9»/2c 

do.  ewes   7©  7i/2C 

HOGS — The  hog  market  this  week  is 
very  unsettled  both  here  and  in  the 
East.  The  action  of  the  Government  in 
throwing  large  stores  of  bacon  on  the 
market  much  below  market  quotations 
the  disturbances  in  the  labor  situation 
at  packing  plants  and  the  railroad 
troubles  all  contribute  to  accentuate 
complications.  We  note  this  week  a 
fractional  recession  in  prices. 
Hogs — 

Hard,  grain-fed.  100-150  lbs  19%c 

do,  150-250  lbs  20  c 

do,  250-300  lbs  19V<,c 

do,   300-40  lbs  19  e 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers — 

No.    1  14^(5)  15c 

No.    2  14  @14%c 

Cows  and  Heifers   12 (5)  14c 

Calves,  as  to  size   20@25c 

Lambs — 


Suckling  23@25c 

Yearling   20u 

Sheep — 

Wethers   17     (5)  19c 

Ewes   14%®  16c 

Hogs   28@30c 


Los  Angeles.  August  12.  1919. 
CATTLE — A  slight  advance  will  be  noted 
on  cows  and  heifers.    Steers  still  dull.  Cows 
selling  little  better,  but  not  so  many  coming 
in. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef,    steers,    1000®  1100   lbs.    $9.00®  10.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   $8.00®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $7.50® 8.00 

Canners    5.00®  6.50 

HOGS — No  change  will  be  noted  in  prices 
in  this  market.  A  fair  demand  is  reported 
with  prices  firm. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g  275®  350  lbs.  $16.00®  17.00 
Heavy  averag'g  225®275  lbs.  18.00@18.50 
Light    19.50®  20.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  per 
cent. 

SHEEP — Lambs  and  ewes  reported  in  good 
demand.  Wethers  slow  sale.  All  quotations 
the  same  as  last  week. 

Prime    wethers   58.50®  9.50 

Prime  ewes    8.00®  8.50 

Yearlings    8.60®  9.50 

Lambs   12.50  ©13.60 


Portland,  Ore.,  August  12.  1919. 

CATTLE — Steady;  receipts.  273.  Steers, 
best,  510.00®  511.50;  good  to  choice.  $9.00 
@9.50:  medium  to  good.  58.50 ©9.00:  fair 
to  good,  57.75®  8.25;  common  to  fair,  57.00 
©7.50;  good  to  choice,  cows  and  heifers. 
S8.00@9.00;  medium  to  good,  $7.00@7.25: 
fair  to  medium,  $4.50  ©5.50;  canners.  $3.00 
®4.00;  bulls.  $5.00®  7.50;  calves.  $9.00®  15. 

HOGS — Slow;  no  receipts.  Prime  mixed, 
$20.00®  20.50;  medium,  $19.50®  20.00;  rough 
heavies.  $19.00®  19.50;  pigs,  $18.25 ©18.75. 

SHEEP — Steady;  receipts.  764  East  Ore- 
gon lambs.  $12.00®  12.50;  valley  lambs, 
$11.00  ©11.50:  fair  to  medium,  $9.00® 
10.00;  yearlings.  $0.00  ©8.50;  wethers,  $7.00 
@7.50;  ewes,  $6.00® 7.50. 


EASTERN  LIVESTOCK 

Chicago,  August  12.  1919. 
HOGS — 17.000:  estimated  tomorrow,  10,- 
000;  unsettled,  mostly  25@40c  higher;  top, 
$23.40.  Heavy-weight.  $21.25  ©23.25;  me- 
dium weight.  $21.40®  23.30;  lightweight, 
$21.25  ©23.25;  light  light,  $19.25  ©22;  heavy 
packing  sows,  smooth,  $20.25®  21.15;  pack- 
ing sows,  rough,  $19® 20.25;  pigs,  $17.50® 
19.50. 


WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 
Centa  per  dozen  for  Extras. 


WEEKLY    BtTTER  AVERAGES. 


Week 

San  Francisco 

Los  Aneelea 

Week 

San  Frnnclaco 

Loa  Angelea 

Ending 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

Ending 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

Jan. 

2 . 

..  .52.80 

75.60 

48.16 

69.50 

Jan. 

2. 

.  .5$.40 

66.19 

60.16 

63.16 

9*. 

. .  .60.91 

69.91 

50.66 

66.66 

9. 

.  .51.08 

61.00 

50.00 

64.00 

16. 

. .  .65.66 

58.70 

55.00 

62.41 

16. 

.  .62  .33 

61.70 

50.50 

64.16 

23. 

. .  .65.60 

52.58 

58.00 

54.66 

23 

. .  .  52.50 

55.83 

52.0 

62.16 

30. 

. .  .61.25 

48.75 

54.00 

62.33 

Feb. 

30. 

.  .53.00 

44.91 

51.83 

49.00 

Feb 

6. 

.  .  .58.50 

42.00 

61.66 

43.00 

6. 

.  .50.80 

43.58 

49.66 

47.33 

13. 

.  .  .44.40 

40.90 

44.83 

37.80 

13. 

. . . 6200 

46.80 

48.00 

47.60 

20. 

...44.75 

36.41 

40.83 

39.33 

20. 

.  .51.41 

51.58 

48.00 

53.16 

27. 

. .  .42.40 

37.40 

39.58 

33.60 

March 

27. 

.  .51.30 

53.90 

49.33 

55.00 

March 

6. 

. .  .36.83 

37.58 

35.00 

37.00 

6.  . 

.  .60.66 

56.16 

60.00 

59.00 

13. 

. .  .37.91 

37.16 

38.00 

37.00 

13. 

.  .61.16 

55.58 

49.60 

58.00 

20. 

.  .  .40.66 

38.16 

39.63 

42.00 

20. . 

.  .47.83 

54.41 

47.00 

56.00 

27. 

. .  .39.50 

40.41 

40.00 

42.00 

27. . 

.  .46.30 

56.41 

43.30 

58.00 

April 

3. 

...38.19 

42.41 

38.33 

45.00 

April 

3  

.  .43.16 

64.23 

42.16 

55.50 

10. 

.  .37.58 

42.91 

36.33 

45.00 

10. . 

.  .39.25 

67.16 

39.50 

56.00 

17.. 

.  .33.16 

45.10 

36.83 

46.00 

17.  . 

.  .40.60 

52.41 

37.16 

54.00 

24. . 

.  .40.80 

45.00 

39.66 

46.00 

24.  . 

.  .40.50 

52.41 

38.16 

54.00 

May 

1. 

.  .41.66 

45.00 

39.33 

44.00 

May 

1 . . 

.  .40.83 

52.41 

39.00 

54.00 

8. 

.  .40.08 

46.50 

37.00 

42.00 

8. 

..40.66 

52.91 

39.00 

54.00 

15. 

.  .39.16 

47.91 

39.00 

50.00 

15. . 

.  .40.46 

65.16 

41.00 

58.00 

22. 

.  .40.50 

49.16 

39.00 

51.00 

22.  . 

.  .40.33 

57.91 

41.00 

59.00 

29. 

.  .38.66 

47.58 

37.41 

49.00 

29.  . 

.  .42.30 

57.91 

39.00 

59.00 

June 

5. 

.  .40.80 

45.50 

38.83 

46.00 

June 

5. . 

.  .43.90 

54.12 

41.58 

57.00 

12. 

.  .48.30 

47.60 

45.00 

47.00 

14.  . 

.  .44.92 

53.58 

40.58 

57.00 

14.  . 

.  .41.00 

45.91 

33.75 

47.00 

21. . 

.  .46.60 

53.16 

41.76 

57.00 

28.  . 

.  .44.32 

49.66 

39.08 

60.00 

28.  . 

.  .47.42 

62.83 

53.00 

66.00 

July 

5.. 

.  .44.91 

43.97 

41.75 

51.00 

July 

5.. 

.  .48.08 

62.37 

46.00 

65.00 

12.  . 

.  .48.30 

47.60 

45.00 

51.00 

12.  . 

.  .48.90 

52.12 

47.60 

54.00 

19.  . 

.  .47.66 

47.66 

45.50 

51.00 

19.  . 

.  .50.83 

52.71 

48.66 

56.00 

24. 

..47.91 

49.33 

45.16 

61.00 

24. . 

.  .52.66 

54.24 

45.16 

57.00  1 

31.  . 

.  .48.83 

53.16 

46.56 

62.00 

31. . 

.  .62.16 

55.08 

51.00 

67.00 

August 

7. . 

.  .49.50 

55.50 

46.58 

56.00 

August 

7.  . 

.  .52.16 

65.50 

50.83 

59.00 

14.  . 

.  .52.08 

65.00 

48.00 

56.00 

14.  . 

..61.66 

52.33 

49.00 

57.00 

21.  . 

.  .56.33 

50.17 

21.  . 

.52.25 

49.58 

28.. 

.  .59.20 

53.00 

28.  .. 

.53.00 

50.00 

Sept. 

4.  . 

.  .62.40 

56.33 

Sept. 

4. . . 

.53.00 

50.00 

11. . 

.  .63.70 

58.67 

11. . . 

.54.90 

50.33 

18.. 

.  .61.30 

69.00 

18. . . 

.57.80 

51.67 

25. . 

.  .60.17 

55.67 

25.  . . 

.61.33 

56.17 

Oct 

2.. 

.  .65.42 

59.75 

Oct. 

2.  . . 

.64.75 

58.00 

9. . 
16. . 
23.. 
30.. 

.  .65.08 
.71.30 
.  .78.88 
..86.41 

60.00 
62.66 
70.33 
79.33 

9.  .. 
16.  . . 
23.  .  . 
30.  . . 

.64.50 
.62.50 
.61.75 
.69.50 

59.33 
60.00 
60.00 
59.60 

Nov. 

6.  . 

.  .87.90 

78.00 

Nov. 

6.. 

.59.60 

58.83 

13.. 

.86.00 

78.00 

13. .. 

.60.00 

57.00 

20.  . 

.77.25 

72.00 

20... 

.61.00 

57.25 

27.  . 

.79.80 

72.33 

27.  . . 

.61.60 

58.75 

Dec. 

4.  . 

.  .82.00 

73.00 

Dec. 

4.  .. 

.62.60 

60.00 

11.  . 
18.. 
26.  . 

.82.08 
.79.65 
.82.00 

74.33 
72.33 
71.66 
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11... 

18.  . . 
26. 

.81.00 

.63.50 
...64.60 

60.19 

61.01 
62.16 

CATTLE — 17.000;  estimated  tomorrow.  11,- 
000:  weak  Beef  Steers — Medium  and  heavy- 
weight; choice  and  prime,  $17 .50®  19.35;  me- 
dium and  good,  $13.26®  17.50;  common. 
510.50  ©13.25;  lightweight,  good  and  choice. 
515®  18.75:  common  and  medium,  59.75®  15; 
butcher  cattle,  heifers,  57.75®  15.25;  cows. 
$7.50  ©14.50:  canners  and  cutters.  $6.25® 
7.50;  veal  calves,  light  and  heavyweight,  $20 
@21;  feeder  steers,  $8.25®  13.75;  stocker 
steers,  $7@11.25:  Western  range,  beef  steers, 
$9.75  @  17;  cows  and  heifers,  $8®  13.50. 

SHEEP — 26,000;  estimated  tomorrows,  28.- 
000;  strong:  lambs,  84  pounds  down,  $14.25 
@17.25;  culls  and-  common,  $10@13.75; 
yearling  wethers.  $10.25 ©13;  ewes,  medium, 
good  and  choice,  $7.50@9;  culls  and  common, 
$3®  7. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Rate  in  this  directory,  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BEMANUFACTUBED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 

COBN  HARVESTER — One-man,  one-horse, 
one-row,  self-gathering.  Equal  to  a  corn 
binder.  Sold  to  farmers  for  twenty-three 
years.  Only  $25,  with  fodder  binder.  Free 
catalogue  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Pro- 
cess  Corn  Harvester  Co..  Salina.  Kan.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

AGENTS  WANTED — SELL  AUTOMOBILE 
Tires  and  Tubes  on  liberal  commission.  Ad- 
dress Amott  &  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Los  Angeles. 

MADE ~OF~BEDWOODri Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley,  La_Mesa.  California. 

PATE  NT"ATT0BNE  YST 
WEBSTEB,  WEBSTEB  &  BLEWITT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents. 

HELP  WANTED — Experienced  man  and 
wife  for  ranch  work — man  for  chores  and 
garden,  wife  to  cook  for  6  or  8.  Wages.  $90 
and  found.  Address  Coastways  Ranch,  Pesca- 
dero. 

AGENTS — Mason  sold  18  sprayers  and 
Autowashers  one  Saturday.  Profits,  $2.50 
each.  Square  deal.  Particulars  FREE.  RUS- 
LER  COMPANY.  JOHNSTOWN,  JJHIO.  

CBOLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — Potato  digger  with  extras . 
used  one  season.    P.  O.  Box  84,  Solvang.  Calif 

COUNTRY  LANDS. 


I  WANT  RESPONSIBLE  and  experienced 
fruit,  alfalfa  or  grain  irrigation  farmers  to 
work  on  crop  share  basis.  Land  is  river  bot- 
tom tule  land,  plenty  of  water,  good  living 
conditions  and  good  markets.  Will  enter  into 
one  or  two  years  contract  with  right  man  and 
might  extend  same  into  option  of  purchase. 
Party  should  have  some  implements,  live- 
stock, or  money  with  which  to  buy  them. 
Please  state  age,  farming  experience,  from 
whom  you  have  rented,  amount  of  lirestock 
and  implements  you  own,  financial  condition, 
and  size  and  age  of  family.  State  when  your 
services  will  be  available,  and  amount  of  land 
you  can  handle.  Address  Herman  J  ansa,  San 
Joaquin.  California.  

176-ACBE  MONEY-MAKER  WITH 
10  COWS,  3  HOBSES  AND 
Manure  spreader,  reaper,  drill,  potato  digger, 
walking,  sulky  plows,  long  list  implements, 
wagons,  harness;  194  miles  railroad  town. 
Heavy  crop  loam  tillage,  30-cow  wire-fenced 
pasture,  wood,  fruit.  10-room  house,  110-ft. 
stock  barn,  horse  barn,  corn  houses,  etc.  Aged 
owner  to  retire  at  once;  sells  all;  $5500,  easy 
terms.  Details  page  35,  Catalog  Bargains  19 
States,  copy  free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY. 
831  AF,  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City. 


WANTED  TO  RENT  with  privilege  of  buy- 
ing farm  with  plenty  of  water,  good  buildings, 
within  mile  of  school  and  4  miles  of  town  in 
Northern  Sacramento  Valley,  or  near  coast; 
suitable  for  cattle  or  hogs.  Box  1630,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


FOB  SALE — My  Equity  of  $3700  in  40 
acres  alfalfa  land.  5  miles  from  Manteca. 
Address  Win.  Robertson,  869  Fulton  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 
333  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness,  Saddlery,  Trunk* 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


August  16, 


Fisk  Cord  Tires 
An  Investment  in  Tire  Economy 

ENDURANCE  is  the  supreme  test  of  tires — the 
thing  that  gives  excess   mileage  and  saves 
money. 

Quality,  experience  and  high  manufacturing 
standards  build  into  a  tire  things  which  insure  long 
mileage — which  rolls  off  the  miles,  thousand  after 
thousand,  without  interruption  and  without  incon- 
venience to  the  user. 

Fisk  Cord  Tires  are  built  just  that  way.  Big, 
good  looking,  with  extra  tough  tread,  they  give 
you  easy  riding,  save  gas  and  —  most  important  of 
all  —  deliver  the  miles  in  excess  of  what  you  buy. 

That  saves  you  real  money. 

Next  Time- BUY  FISK 


(Made  also  in  Ribbed  Tread) 


"There  ti  noiv 
tl  Hik  Tire 
for  every  motor  'vehicle 
that  rolls" 


FISK  CORD  TIRES 
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Forty-ninth  Year 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


AUGUST  23,  1  j 


LOS  ANGELES 


Purpose  and  Scope  of  the  State  Fair. 

An  Interview  with  Geo.  C.  Roeding,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 


Hi 


HE  STATE  FAIR,  held  annually  in  Sacramento  under  the 
auspices  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  institutions  that  has  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  development  of  all  the  natural  resources  of  the  State. 
The  growing  interest  now  manifested  by  the  agriculturalists 
and  horticulturists,  by  the  dairy  and  livestock  men,  and  by  the  great  insti- 
tutions which  manufacture,  process  and  find  markets  for  our  products,  is 
a  proof  of  that. 

What  Is  Its  Purpose? 

The  main  purpose  of  the  State  Fair  today  is  to  educate  in  matters  per- 
taining to  Horticulture,  Agriculture,  Dairying  and  Live  Stock  in  all  their 
branches;  to  demonstrate  the  best 
materials  and  cultural  methods  of 
obtaining  given  results  in  these 
industries;  to  show  modern  meth- 
ods of  marketing  our  wares  and 
what  the  world's  markets  and  our 
own  markets  demand. 

Another  purpose  is  to  promote 
friendly  rivalry  by  exhibits  from 
various  counties  as  well  as  to 
widen  the  knowledge  of  what  those 
counties  stand  for. 

Some  20  counties  are  making 
great  central  exhibits  this  year. 
All  of  these  things  help  our  produc- 
ing industries  in  a  measure  that  is 
hard  to  calculate.  They  help  to 
disseminate  information  that  can 
not  be  spread  in  any  other  way. 
Only  by  such  a  grand  aggregation 
of  products  is  it  possible  to  com- 
pare results — to  see,  weigh  and 
handle  them. 

An  Instance  in  Point. 

Suppose  some  one  has  a  Tus- 
can Cling  peach  with  a  smaller  pit 
and  more  meat.  It  is  brought  here, 
its  origin  and  habitat  noted,  and 
its  merits  discussed.  Prunes  from 
the  different  sections  are  shown. 
Their  size,  shape  and  quality  are 
compared,  their  habits  and  bear- 
ing capacity  discussed  together 
with  one  hundred  and  one  things  in 
connection  with  the  industry.  Such 
comparisons  must  result  in  ad- 
vancing the  industry  by  the  appli- 
cation of  lore  picked  up  at  the  Fair. 
It  is  only  by  concentrating  at  one 
place  and  having  the  objects  at 
hand  that  these  things  can  be 
brought  out. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  de- 
tails presented  in  answer  to  our  first 

question — "Purpose."   We  asked  Mr.  Roeding  about  the  Future. 

Business  Demands  a  Definite  Plan. 

"Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  and  formulate  in  our  minds  what  a  State 
Fair  should  be.  Having  decided,  we  proceed  to  outline  a  definite  plan  to 
work  on.  For  nothing  is  done  that  is  not  based  on  a  system.  In  the  first 
they  must  be  built  on  model  lines-  At  the  same  time  they  must  be 
models  of  efficiency,  thus  providing  examples  for  our  country  fairs, 
they  must  be  built  on  model  lines.  At  the  same  time  they  must  be  models 
of  efficiency,  thus  providing  examples  for  our  county  fairs-  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  cow  barn,  dairy  building,  hog  barn  and  the  many  other 
buildings,  they  must  serve  to  educate  those  who  see  them  and  be  of  such 
a  character  and  design  that  interested  parties  may  obain  ideas  from  the 
examples  set  before  them  that  they  will  be  proud  to  follow." 

"The  only  buildings  which  appeal  to  the  directors  as  serving  a  purpose 


GEORGE  C.  ROEDING, 
President  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
"The  State  Fair  can  be  the  greatest  educative  and  promotive  agency  in 
California  development,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  evrey  Californlan  to  help 
realize  Its  benefits." 


He  said: 


today  are  the  Women's  Building,  erected  in  1916,  and  costing  $30,000,  and 
the  new  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  building,  completed  a  few  months 
ago  at  a  cost  of  $30,000 — the  nucleus  of  what  promises  to  be  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  State  Fair.  There  is  no  other  State  building  that 'will 
compare  with  this  for  exhibition  purposes." 

The  First  Attraction. 
"Now  the  first  thing  that  attracts  us  on  entering  the  Exhibition 
Grounds  is  the  buildings  and  their  grouping  or  their  setting.  We  admire 
their  beauty  and  outward  appearance,  and  are  anxious  to  see  the  attrac- 
tions which  they  house.  Good  buildings  are  necessary  to  provide  a  setting 
for  exhibits  and  to  induce  exhibitors  to  come  and  spend  the  large  sums 

necessary  to  show  off  their  wares 
to  advantage." 

"We  must  therefore  work  for  a 
concrete  plan  and  build  to  it  if  our 
Exhibition  Grounds  are  to  present 
a  homogenous  grouping.  To  stick 
up  a  building  with  the  idea  of  add- 
ing makeshift  lean-tos  is  not  good 
enough.  Our  producing  industries 
for  one  State  are  already  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  and  this 
great  fair  will  be  "the"  feature 
that  represents  them  as  a  whole. 
Our  fair  grounds  and  buildings 
must  be  adequate  in  dignity  and 
area  to  the  vast  rich  State  they 
represent.  We  want  every  exhib- 
itor to  be  proud  of  the  possession 
of  his  space  and  every  grower  or 
business  man  to  be  proud  of  at- 
tending an  annual  function  and 
festivity  he  helped  to  create. 
How  Can  We  Enlarge  Its  Scope. 
"The  farmers,  growers  and 
business  men  must  first  remember 
that  this  is  THEIR  Fair.  They 
must  learn  to  extend  their  interest 
in  the  exhibitors  themselves  as  well 
as  in  that  which  is  shown.  They 
must  offer  suggestions  and  ask  for 
them,  too.  The  Board  of  Directors 
can  only  do  so  much  work  as  the 
annual  appropriations  will  reach- 
That  is  their  job.  The  members 
of  the  Board  receive  no  pay — only 
their  expenses.  They  work  solely 
for  the  advancement  of  the  produc- 
ing industries  in  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the 
scope  of  the  Fair  should  be  wid- 
ened and  more  buildings  provided 
to  meet  our  enormously  increased 
production.  Californians  must  see  that  funds  are  available  to  carry  this 
out.  The  annual  appropriation  of  $30,000  for  premiums  and  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  are  the  only  moneys  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  have  at  their  disposal. 

The  plans  are  ready  to  complete  a  definitely  formulated  "entity"  as  fast 
as  funds  are  provided  to  carry  them  out.  Every  citizen  of  the  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia is  interested  in  the  fulfillment  of  these  plans — not  only  from  the 
civic  standpoint,  but  because  it  is  good,  profitable  business. 

All  exhibitors  are  represented  here  by  men  who  want  you  to  ask  ques- 
tions— you  need  not  buy,  just  ask  questions  and  learn.  These  men  are  here 
to  answer  those  questions,  and  they  want  you  to  do  it.  The  State  Fair  is  a 
business  propisition  that  is  also  made  as  attractive  and  entertaining  as 
possible.  As  San  Francisco  is  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  so  must  our 
State  Fair  become  the  Mecca  of  visiting  investors. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  STATE  FAIR. 

E  ARE  giving  this  issue  largely  to  things 
culminating  at  the  State  Fair  which  will 
open  at  Sacramento  on  Saturday,  August  30,  and 
continue  until  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  September  9. 
It  will  be  the  biggest  thing  of  the  year,  in  the  in- 
dustrial sky  of  California.  It  is  primarily  agricul- 
tural— as  it  ought  to  be,  because  our  wonderfully 
varied  agriculture  is  our  greatest  industry — but 
remember  it  is  our  State  Fair  and  therefore  the 
exposition  of  all  the  interests  which  make  Cali- 
fornia great  and  deserving  to  be  greater.  We 
hammered  on  our  skull  a  little  in  the  effort  to 
wake  up  an  idea  of  what  should  appear  on  our 
first  page  this  week  as  the  exponent  of  California's 
most  promising  and  potential  line  of  production 
and  we  have  a  firm  conviction  that  we  have  hit  it 
off  right.  We  thought  of  the  mountains  Whitney 
and  Shasta  which  lift  us  highest  into  the  blue 
canopy  in  both  actual  attainment  and  inspiration; 
we  thought  of  the  great  waterfalls  of  our  Sierra 
ranges  which  not  only  pour  the  beneficence  of  the 
sky  upon  our  productive  plains,  but  will  be  the 
source  of  living  waters  for  our  great  cities  during 
all  coming  generations;  we  thought  of  our  record- 
breaking  animals  which  are  winning  places  for  us 
in  the  livestock  industries  of  the  world;  we  thought 
of  our  beautiful  trees  and  vines  which  constitute 
ours  the  world's  greatest  fruit-producing  common- 
wealth— and  then  we  thought  some  more!  Whence 
come  all  these  things  to  make  us  happy,  prosperous 
and  proud  of  our  earthly  inheritance?  They  came 
from  God.  And  what  is  the  greatest  thing  God 
ever  made  in  the  world;  was  it  the  glistening  snow- 
cap  of  a  mountain,  or  the  sheen  and  shimmer  of  a 
cataract;  was  it  a  lordly  quadruped,  with  all  its 
power  to  acquire  and  transmit  traits  of  incalculable 
industrial  value,  or  a  tree  "pleasant  to  the  sight 
and  good  for  food"?  No;  the  greatest  thing  God 
ever  made  in  the  world  is  Man — to  "have  dominion 
over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the 
earth";  Man  "to  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth," 
from  the  marriage  in  Eden  to  the  League  of 
Nations! 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  our  frontispiece 
presents  what  is,  beyond  peradventure,  the  greatest 
thing  in  California — a  Callfornian!  He  is  a  son 
of  our  soil,  a  product  of  our  environment,  a  leader 
in  our  enterprises.  He  is  charged  with  the  Cali- 
fornia spirit  and  holds  the  California  point  of  view 
as  to  what  constitutes  real  greatness  and  the  most 
promising  approaches  to  it.  California  enters  as 
her  leading  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  of  1919  the 
man  who  has  inspired  and  helped  all  others  to  work 
together  to  ensure  the  success  of  it! 


GREAT  FORCE  TO  PUSH  CALIFORNIA. 

The  coming  State  Fair  is  a  great  opportunity. 
Californians  themselves  are  the  great  force  and 
that  is  why  we  try  to  exalt  the  human  factor  in  the 
exposition  and  urge  its  full  representation  in  the 
affairs  of  It.  Men  and  women  should  rally  to  its 
support  and  patronage.  It  will  be  by  making  our 
institutional  agriculture  strong  and  truly  repre- 
sentative that  our  individual  farming  will  become 


more  confident,  efficient  and  prosperous.  Cali- 
fornia has  no  second  in  her  institutional  agricul- 
ture, whether  it  be  measured  In  educational,  co- 
operative or  other  institutions  or  in  all  of  them, 
and  yet  California  is  now  only  a  marker  of  what 
California  will  be — but  she  is  on  the  way.  In 
speaking  to  an  assembly  of  agricultural  teachers 
at  the  University  Farm  the  other  day,  Dean  Hum 
of  the  University  of  California  is  reported  as  say- 
ing: "Farmers  are  soon  to  occupy  a  position  of 
importance  that  they  have  not  held  before.  A  new 
day  for  the  farmer  is  coming,  if  it  has  not  already 
arrived,  and  some  of  the  keenest  minds  in  the 
world  are  today  being  used  in  California  for  the 
production  of  food."  This  is  a  perfectly  true  state- 
ment; go  to  the  State  Fair  and  see  the  demonstra- 
tion of  it! 


THE  COMBAT  THICKENS. 

Since  our  last  Issue  the  movement  against  food 
prices  and  profiteers  has  proceeded  from  Washing- 
ton, as  then  indicated,  and  has  localized  itself  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  matter,  so  far  as 
agriculture  is  most  directly  concerned,  still  clings 
to  the  national  capital  and  is  most  expressive  in 
the  line  of  governmental  policies  related  to  pro- 
duction as  a  whole.  Insistence  is  becoming  stiffer 
against  all  efforts  at  arbitrary  regulation  and  price 
fixing,  which  were  endured  patriotically  and 
patiently  as  war-measures  but  which  arc  now 
held  to  be  of  questionable  value  even  as  such. 
On  August  16  there  was  realized,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  National  Grange,  the  nearest  approach 
to  co-operative  cordiality,  among  representatives 
of  farmers'  organizations  at  Washington,  in  making 
their  purposes  known  to  Congress.  So  far  as  these 
relate  to  direct  operations  of  farmers,  the  following 
are  noted: 

Ending  of  wheat  price  regulation  and  all  price 
fixing  on  primary  food  or  clothing  material  at  the 
end  of  the  present  crop  season.  Removal  of  all 
restrictions  and  regulations  based  on  war  powers 
of  congress,  including  the  food  administration 
activities. 

Immediate  termination  of  the  powers  of  the  war 
trade  board. 

Removal  of  all  internal  revenue  taxes  on  food 
products. 

Immediate  revision  of  discount  and  grading  rules, 
especially  on  wheat,  and  adequate  representation 
of  actual  producing  farmers  in  the  formation  of 
grades  and  discounts  to  be  adopted  in  the  future. 

Enactment  of  laws  to  define  legality  of  collective 
bargaining  among  agricultural  people. 

Recognition  of  organizations  of  producing  farm- 
ers in  making  up  the  personnel  of  committees, 
boards  or  commissions  to  direct  enforcement  of 
existing  laws  or  proposed  laws. 

Most  of  these  contentions  seem  to  have  been 
prompted  by  the  experience  of  producers  during 
the  last  two  years.  Whether  greater  hardship 
has  been  inflicted  upon  them  by  arbitrary  policies 
of  price-regulation  or  by  the  ways  in  which  these 
policies  have  been  administered,  seems  to  be  in 
doubt  among  the  farmers.  As  both  phases  of  the 
subject  are  obscure,  the  first  being  hidden  In  the 
mazes  of  economic  science  and  the  second  care- 
fully covered  by  secrecy  in  administrative  methods, 
the  farmers  naturally  desire  escape  from  both 
things  which  they  cannot  understand.  They  only 
know  that  they  have  been  very  hard  hit  in  the 
dark  and  they  insist  upon  sunrise  and  blue  sky 
for  doing  farming. 

THE  FARMER'S  RELATION  TO  THINGS. 

The  contentions  cited  above  are  such  as  we  have 
repeatedly  emphasized  and  the  simple  suggestion 
of  them  is  enough  for  this  time.  There  is  fortu- 
nately coming  out  In  the  Washington  conferences 
quite  clear  assurance  that  the  farmers  are  finding 
their  voices  and  that  they  propose  the  general 
public  shall  more  fully  understand  their  relation 
to  other  groups  of  people  whose  encroachments 
are  limiting  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  this 
industry.  Take  for  instance  the  declarations  of 
J.  R.  Howard,  president  of  the  Iowa  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  who  appeared  on  Saturday  last  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  spokesman  for  a  conference  of 
farmers  from  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Indiana,  Ohio  and 
Illinois.  Denying  that  the  farmers  were  responsible 
for  present  conditions,  Mr.  Howard  said: 

The  high  cost  of  living  is  not  due  to  the  lack  of 
desire  or  effort  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  to  pro- 
duce to  the  limit  of  their  physical  ability.  The, 
farmer  has  not  struck,  walked  out,  or  otherwise 
slackened  in  production. 


The  high  cost  of  living  is  due  to  a  stagnation  in 
production  of  manufactured  goods  and  prepared 

food-stuffs.  Every  labor  strike  that  shuts  down 
any  plant  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  foods  or 
the  making  of  clothing,  that  shuts  down  mine  or 
mill,  adds  to  the  high  cost  of  living.  If  capitalistic 
monopoly  wants  enough  food  produced  that  it  may 
be  regularly  fed,  if  the  do-nothing  dawdlers  want 
enough  food  produced  so  that  they  may  occasionally 
eat,  let  them  stand  forth  now  and  declare  by  deeds 
that  they  will  co-operate  with  the  farmers!  Lei 
them  cut  out  profiteering  in  goods  and  wages,  and 
go  honestly  to  the  business  of  preparing  and  pur- 
veying the  necessities  of  life,  going  honestly  to  the 
job  of  doing  a  full  day's  work  for  a  full  day's  pay. 

Such  declarations  in  the  public  ear  at  the  nat  ional 
capital  will  rarely  do  something  to  awaken  the 
public  mind  to  the  real  causes  of  the  troubles  which 
we  are  now  facing  in  this  country. 


WHERE  IS  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING? 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  and  emphasis* 
ing  the  truth  of  the  contention  of  Mr.  Howard  as 
representative  of  the  farmers  of  the  middle  west, 
is  the  result  of  a  recent  inquiry  into  the  relative' 
advance  of  the  various  necessities  of  life  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  made  public  in 
Washington  on  Saturday  last.  It  was  shown  that 
there  was  a  general  increase  of  about  80  per  cent 
in-  the  cost  of  living  during  the  period  from 
December,  1914,  to  June,  1919,  based  on  investiga/ 
tions  in  various  representative  cities  over  the 
country.  In  every  instance  greatest  increases  were 
recorded  in  the  prices  of  clothing  and  house 
furnishings.  Food  advances  were  of  third  1m- 
portance.  Figures  for  the  period  December,  1917, 
to  June,  1919,  show  general  averages  of  about  20 
per  cent  in  the  cost  of  food  supplies. 

It  seems  very  clear  that  the  higher  cost  of  living 
is  chargeable  to  manufacturing  or  to  profiteeriMj 
in  manufactured  materials.  Though  there  have 
been  greater  increases  in  certain  lines  of  food 
products,  for  20  per  cent  is  the  general  average, 
the  surprise  must  be  not  that  it  is  so  great  but 
that  it  is  not  greater  and  that  the  food  producers, 
have  been  able  in  spite  of  the  way  all  other  in- 
terests  have  encroached  upon  the  farmer's  will  and 
ability  to  reduce  his  cost  of  production,  he  has 
been  able  to  do  so  much  to  keep  the  consumers; 
expenditure  for  staple  foods  down  to  such  a 
moderate  increase.  The  fact  is  that  the  farmer 
has  been  up  against  it  all  along  and  that  he  will 
keep  up  against  it  just  as  long  as  he  can,  for  he 
is  built  that  way.  It  was  however  clearly  told  the 
Congressional  committees  by  Charles  A.  Lyman, 
secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organizer 
tions,  that:  "The  effect  of  legislation  which  may 
reduce  the  price  the  farmer  receives  for  his  grain, 
livestock  and  dairy  produce  will  be  to  decrease 
production.  The  farmer  will  simply  quit  producing 
except  to  support  his  family.  We  feel  it  our  patri- 
otic duty  to  fully  advise  Congress  as  to  the  effect 
of  such  laws."  And  the  reason  why  the  farmers 
may  do  as  Mr.  Lyman  describes  will  not  be  because 
they  will  to  do  it  but  because  they  cannot  do  other- 
wise.   

SENATORS  MAKE  DECLARATION. 

It  does  not  yet  appear  what  effects  will  follow 
the  coming  together  of  farmers'  representatives  a; 
Washington.  They  seemed  to  be  strongly  opposed 
to  the  government's  policy  of  food  regulation  and 
administration,  and  they  took  the  chance  to  object 
to  the  President's  second  veto  of  the  proposed  law 
to  make  the  clock  tell  the  right  time  after  October 
next.  They  seem  to  have  scored  a  hit  in  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  for  the  majority 
thereof,  including  both  republicans  and  democrats, 
issued  a  signed  statement  which  is  rather  a  sharp 
arraignment  of  the  way  in  which  the  fixed  price 
is  administered  to  the  detriment  of  the  wheat- 
grower.  The  statement  is  forcible  and  specific 
thus: 

The  farmers'  interests  must  be  safeguarded 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  have  beei 
shriveled  by  heat  this  season,  and  under  presem 
grading  rules  cannot  sell  for  more  than  $1.50  t 
bushel.  Millers,  however,  plan  to  gather  up  thii 
grain  and  make  it  into  high  grade  flour  to  sell  a 
prices  based  on  No.  1  wheat.  At  this  time  we  shal 
insist  on  a  change  in  the  wheat  standards  so  a.' 
not  to  penalize  every  grower  of  wheat.  The  pro 
ducers  are  defrauded  and  the  consumers  receive  n< 
benefit. 

We  do  not  know  enough  about  milling  to  decid* 
whether  the  millers  can  make  high  grade  flou 
from  heat-struck  wheat  or  not,  nor  what  it  ma: 
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MORE  MONEY  FOR  YOU 

Are  yon  looking  for  a  better  position?  If  go,  be  sure 
to  investigate  the  work  in  our  circulation  department. 
If  you  like  to  travel  and  interview  people  you  will 
enjoy  it,  and  the  remuneration  will  satisfy  you  fully. 

Lack  of  experience  is  no  barrier.  We  give  you 
proper  training  and  bang-up  support.  No  investment 
necessary,  but  you  must  have  an  automobile. 

Write  us  about  your  qualifications  and  experience, 
and  let  us  teU  you  about  this  opportunity  for  ambitious, 
energetic  men.    It  will  interest  you. 


made  to  dance  and  jump  as  the  grub  takes  his 


:  cost  to  do  it,  but  they  can  be  trusted  to  make  their 

;own  points  if  they  desire.  The  chief  significance 
to  us  at  the  moment  is  that  the  farmers  are  being 
heard  and  heeded  at  Washington  and  that  both 

I political  parties  are  sitting  up  and  taking  notice! 

I  Farmers  must  keep  sowing  the  seed  of  such  doc- 
trine. In  due  time  they  will  reap  if  they  faint  not. 
They  may  even  get  to  be  thought  to  be  politically 

las  much  worth  while  as  federated  labor! 


WHO  OWNS  THE  FARM  SKY? 

But  we  ought,  perhaps,  to  rise  above  the  politics 
and  profiteering  which  we  have  suggested  and  here 
seems  to  be  a  chance  to  get  up!  The  question  is: 
Granted  that  the  farmer  is  being  batted  about  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  has  he  a  chance  to  get 
his  own  in  the  sky?  We  have  read  that  Frederick 
Hoenemann,  a  farmer  living  near  Kansas  City,  has 
obtained  a  temporary  injunction  forbidding  aviators 
to  fly  in  the  air  over  his  farm.  He  has  been  much 
annoyed  by  the  planes.  They  scare  the  horses,  and 
one  of  them  dodging  the  shadow  of  a  plane,  jumped 
(into  a  ditch  and  broke  its  leg.  The  throbbing  of 
the  engines  disturbs  the  animals  so  that  they  will 
not  leave  the  barn  when  there  is  a  plane  over- 
head. The  plaintiff's  attorney  contended,  on  the 
basis  of  common  law,  that  the  owner  of  land  owns 
everything  beneath  it  to  the  center  of  the  earth, 
land  everything  above  it  to  the  zenith.  Thus  any 
aviator  cruising  overhead,  no  matter  how  high,  is 
literally  trespassing  on  his  atmosphere,  and  can  be 
ordered  out  of  it  just  as  a  pedestrian  can  be  ordered 
put  of  a  field.  The  local  judge  has  therefore  issued 
k  temporary  injunction  against  planing  over  Mr. 
Hoenemann's  farm  and  the  constable  is  wondering 
how  he  can  get  the  trespassers!  We  remember 
that  the  same  question  came  up  in  France  just 
before  the  war  broke  out  but  since  then  the  planes 
Ihave  been  sailing  as  war  measures.  It  looks  very 
much  as  though  a  new  law  question  had  appeared 
under  the  sun.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  give  the  land  owners  only  a  league  of  air, 
lust  as  nations  have  only  a  league  of  ocean,  for 
their  very  own,  and  to  have  heighth  cops  hiding 
behind  the  clouds  just  as  we  have  speed  cops 
behind  the  bushes  along  limited  highways.  It 
promises  to  be  a  very  interesting  matter. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  aad  Addreaa. 

Pigs  and  Green  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor:  How  much  is  gained  by  feeding 
kreen  plums,  peaches,  etc.,  to  pigs  and  hogs?  It 
seems  to  be  an  established  fact  that  for  people 
the  acid  of  green  fruit  is  very  undesirable.  Is  it 
like  the  case  of  the  man  who  bought  a  pig  and 
kept  it  a  year  and  sold  it  for  what  it  cost  him,  but 
paimed  that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  the 
pig  for  company  and  to  eat  swill  for  him? — G.  L., 
kuburn.  • 
1  Yes,  it  is  very  much  that  way.  Green  fruit,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  very  limited  way  as  a  tonic  in  con- 
nection with  other  foods,  is  of  no  advantage  to  a 
pig.  He  may  not  squeal  about  it  as  much  as  a  small 
jioy  is  known  to  do,  but  he  probably  feels  that  way. 
yt  course,  as  fruit  approaches  ripeness,  it  becomes 
iietter  for  both  of  them. 

Flat-Headed  Borer  in  Walnut. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  some  kind  of 
orer  that  has  killed  and  damaged  some  of  my 
ralnut  trees  that  I  set  out  last  spring.    What  I 

lave  caught  so  far  seems  to  start  boring  above  the 
round  about  a  foot,  and  they  seem  to  start  at  a 

j'Ud  and  work  up  the  stalk  of  the  tree  until  the 

bp  dies.  It  works  under  the  skin  and  cuts  a  bigger 

|hannel  the  further  it  goes. — H.  B.,  Modesto. 

I  It  is  the  common  flat-headed  borer  which  infests 
early  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees — generally  after  the 

jark  has  been  injured  by  sunburn.  Open  any  dark 
pot  you  see  on  the  bark,  and  if  you  find  a  burrow, 
ither  push  a  piece  of  pliable  wire  to  the  end  of  it, 
r  cut  along  until  you  get  the  worm.    Keep  your 

pees  whitewashed  and  you  will  have  little  trouble 
"om  this  worm. 

Horse  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  horse  beans  suitable  for  hog 
hed,  and  when  should  they  be  planted  on  dry  as 

ell  as  on  irrigated  land?— D.  G.,  Redlands. 

Dry  beans  are  suitable  for  hog  feeding  to  the 
une  extent  as  other  beans  are.  They  should  be 
pd  with  corn  or  sorghum  grains  because  they  are 


over-rich  in  protein.  Green  horse  beans  are  nu- 
tritious forage.  Horse  beans  are  hardy  against 
ordinary  frosts  and  are  therefore  adapted  to  win- 
ter-growing and  to  use  rainfall.  They  can,  in  fact, 
be  planted  whenever  the  soil  has  moisture  enough 
to  keep  them  growing — either  from  rainfall  or  irri- 
gation. 

Peach  on  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  I  intend  planting  peaches  this 
fall  and  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  the  amount 
of  young  trees  I  desire  on  the  peach  root,  but  can 
get  them  on  the  almond  root.  I  know  nothing  about 
the  almond  root,  but  am  told  that  while  it  makes  a 
larger  tree  it  is  more  subject  to  root-knot,  so  would 
appreciate  what  you  will  give  me  on  the  subject. — 
Subscriber,  Mountain  Yiew. 

We  should  take  the  almond  root  if  we  were  sure 
the  soil  to  be  planted  is  not  likely  to  be  water- 
logged. That  does  not  mean  merely  that  it  is  on  a 
slope,  because  slopes  water-log  if  the  soil  is  too 
heavy  and  shallow.  As  for  the  root-knots  the 
almond  is  somewhat  more  subject  to  them,  but  that 
need  not  be  an  objection  if  you  are  sure  not  to 
accept  any  trees  which  show  them  or  signs  of  their 
having  been  neatly  whittled  off.  Get  clean  almond 
roots  and  then  watch  for  the  development  of  them 
while  the  tree  is  young  and  you  need  not  appre- 
hend trouble  afterwards. 

Will  Cucurbits  Mix? 

To  the  Editor:  It  is  the  general  belief  that 
melons,  cucumbers,  squashes,  etc.,  will  mix  if 
grown  close  together,  but  I  have  never  found  any 
one  who  will  say  how  it  is  done  and  how  to  avoid 
it.  Please  enlighten  us  on  the  subject. — G.  L., 
Auburn. 

So  far  as  we  know  you  have  gone  about  as  far 
as  Darwin  did  for  in  one  of  his  books,  he  says: 
"In  the  United  States,  where  the  cucurbitaceae  are 
largely  cultivated,  it  is  the  popular  belief  that  the 
fruit  is  directly  affected  by  foreign  pollen,  and  I 
nave  received  a  similar  statement  with  respect  to 
the  cucumber  in  England."  That  is  that  the  grow- 
ing squash,  melon,  cucumber,  etc,  is  itself  liable  to 
be  changed  as  the  effect  of  cross-pollination — not 
that  the  potentiality  of  the  seed  it  will  bear  will  be 
changed.  If  we  remember  correctly,  Mr.  Burbank 
has  had  many  observations  to  prove  that  the  grow- 
ing receptacle  of  the  seed  may  be  changed  as  well 
as  its  contents.  We  have  no  idea  that  Darwin  or 
Burbank,  or  any  other  man  can  tell  how  it  is  done. 
To  avoid  it  is  easier,  viz.:  to  lessen  the  chance  of 
it  by  keeping  the  plants  as  far  apart  as  possible. 
Why  it  is  likely  to  be  done  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  plants  named  have  a  mechanical  structure 
of  the  blossom  which  makes  it  easier  to  take  pollen 
from  an  intruding  insect  than  from  its  own  supply 
— therefore  it  may  be  said  to  be  waiting  for  in- 
trusion and  the  intruder  is  likely  to  blow  in  from 
some  other  plant. 

Dancing  Galls  of  the  Oak. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  some  seeds  which 
I  found  under  an  oak  tree  in  front  of  a  reformed 
road  house,  where  they  sell  soft  drinks,  nothing 
stronger  than  2.75  per  cent  beer,  .When  I  saw  the 
seed  jumping  around  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  won- 
dered if  I  was  seeing  things.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  them  and  the  earth  seemed  to  be  in 
motion.  Are  they  "jag"  seed  or  shades  of  departed 
sprees?  What  are  they?  Do  they  really  jump  or 
are  my  eyes  wrong? — E.  L.,  Ceres. 

Our  correspondent  sends  roundish,  seed-like 
bodies  about  as  large  as  a  turnip  seed  which  really 
do  jump  about  as  he  seems  to  see  them  and  when 
they  are  abundant  as  he  found  them  the  whole 
surface  of  the  earth  seems  to  be  restless.  It  does 
not  require  2%  per  cent  beer  to  see  them;  they 
will  be  just  as  clear  with  %  per  cent  beer,  which 
promises  to  be  all  that  Congress  will  allow  us  to 
have.  But  they  are  not  seeds  at  all — they  are  the 
dried  galls  or  swellings  which  a  very  minute 
hymenopter  or  four-winged  fly  caused  to  grow  on 
the  surface  of  an  oak  leaf  by  stinging  the  tissue. 
In  the  swelling  thus  formed  the  fly's  egg  grows 
into  a  tiny  grub  and  when  the  leaf  dries  as  the 
summer  advances  the  gall  detaches  itself  and  with 
the  grub  still  enclosed  falls  to  the  ground.  That 
is  what  you  find  and  when  the  grub  decides  to  flop 
and  stretch  inside  he  makes  his  house  jump  or 
dance  around,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  his 
proper  name  is  cynips  quercus-soltatrix  —  the 
dancing  gall-fly  of  the  oak. 

In  connection  with  this,  one  always  thinks  of 
the  Mexican  jumping  bean.  In  that  case  however 
the  body  is  really  a  seed,  which  has  a  grub  inside — 
not  a  real  bean  but    a  bean-like  seed — which  is 


exercise  therein. 

Too  Much  Water  or  Too  Much  Pruning? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  peach  and  plum 
trees  in  my  back  yard  (which  is  also  used  for  a 
vegetable  garden)  that  put  out  an  immense  growth 
of  new  wood  every  year.  Some  of  the  new  wood  is 
10  feet  long  (one  year's  growth).  The  trees  blos- 
som very  little  and  bear  less.  They  are  six  years 
old  and  have  been  pruned  back  short  every  year., 
and  they  grow  until  late  in  the  fall,  with  green 
leaves  on  some  of  them  at  Christmas-  I  have 
blamed  the  fault  to  too  much  irrigation.  There  are 
12  varieties — apricots,  plums  and  peaches,  all  act 
the  same  way.  Will  pruning  them  early  in  Sep- 
tember bring  any  more  fruit,  or  what  can  I  do  to 
get  more  fruit. — T.  B.  E.,  Oakland. 

Probably  your  trees  are  over-irrigated  as  you 
suggest,  but  if  they  had  not  been  so  over-pruned 
and  thus  forced  to  excessive  wood  growth  they 
might  perhaps  have  made  better  use  of  the  water 
by  turning  it  into  large  fruit-  It  is  possible,  with 
growth  now  so  rank  and  likely  to  continue  as  late 
as  you  mention,  a  good  repressing  effect  might  be 
exerted  by  pruning  now — but  for  such  effect  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  curtail  the  foliage  earlier  in 
the  summer.  Try  pruning  a  tree  of  each  kind  now 
— not  cutting  back  any  branch  or  shoot,  but 
wholly  removing  all  suckers  or  rank  new  growth, 
starting  from  the  largest  branches  and  thinning 
out  the  branches  by  removing  those  which  inter- 
fere with  others  or  parallel  them  too  closely.  Do 
not  cut  back  any  small  shoots,  but  remove  some  if 
they  crowd  very  closely.  Allow  most  of  the  trees 
to  go  unpruned,  both  now  and  next  winter.  If  they 
set  too  much  fruit  next  spring,  as  may  be  the  case, 
thin  out  the  fruit  and  remove  the  excess  branches 
also  at  that  time. 

Rather  Hard  Row  for  Cherry  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  spring  I  took  out  200  gum 
trees  and  this  coming  season  want  to  plant  cherry 
trees  in  the  space.  It  is  on  a  side  hill,  southwest 
exposure,  and  gets  a  good  bit  of  wind.  Do  you 
think  they  would  do  all  right?  Also,  do  you  think 
it  a  good  plan  to  dynamite  the  holes  early  this  fall 
to  let  them  stand  open  until  planting  time;  I  didn't 
know  if  it  would  wash  too  much.  The  hill  is  fairly 
steep,  but  the  ground  is  pretty  well  packed  as  it 
has  hever  been  cultivated. — T.  W.,  Sebastopol- 

You  can  get  good  cherries  on  Sonoma  hillsides 
if  the  soil  is  deep  enough  and  fine  enough  to  hold 
moisture  to  finish  the  summer's  growth.  If  the  soil 
is  hard  and  shallow,  you  run  the  chance  of  losing 
the  trees  in  winter  by  soursap  and  in  the  fall  by 
drying  out.  If  you  do  not  use  too  large  charges 
of  dynamite  and  put  them  three  or  four  feet  deep, 
you  ought  to  make  the  soil  take  and  hold  water 
better  and  not  increase  the  danger  of  washing.  Do 
not  use  enough  to  blow  holes,  unless  you  have 
stumps  to  get  out.  But  we  should  seriously  doubt 
the  wisdom  of  putting  a  fresh  gum  tree  clearing 
into  fruit  trees.  It  should  be  manured  well  and 
farmed  for  grain  or  hay  to  get  the  soil  aerated  and 
mellowed,  and  we  would  particularly  doubt  suita- 
bility to  cherries  in  such  a  piece  as  you  describe. 
Study  the  case  a  little  before  deciding  and  look 
over  the  district  and  see  if  you  can  find  good  cherry 
trees  on  such  soil  and  such  situation  as  you  have. 
Cherry  trees  are  rather  finicky  and  have  to  be 
humored  a  good  deal  to  be  profitable — unless  you 
wish  to  grow  pie  or  sour  cherries.  They  will  stand 
much  hardship. 

California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfaU  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
ending  August  19,  1919. 


Rainfall  Temperature 

Past  Seasonal  Normal 

Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   00  .02  .14  64  50 

Red  Bluff   00  .00  .00  108  60 

Sacramento   00  .00  .00  106  56 

San  Francisco    ....      00  .01  .01  68  51 

San  Jose  00  .00  .02  92  46 

Fresno   00  .00  .00  106  64 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .00  .00  .03  84  60 

Los  Angeles  00  .00  .00  86  56 

San  Diego  00  .00  .00  76  64 

Winnemucea   00  .00  .27  96  52 

Reno   00  .00  .27  96  52 

Tonopah   00  .34  .53  90  04 
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Horticulture  and  the  State  Fair. 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox. 


Why  do  we  go  to  the  State  Fair? 
What  is  it  going  to  do  for  us  this 
year? 

What  do  we  get  out  of  it? 

We  go  every  year  for  a,  very  fem- 
inine reason — "Because."  This  means 
simply  that  there  are  various  reasons 
of  which  we  are  very  conscious,  but 
we  have  never  bothered  to  outline 
or  embody  them  in  definite  thoughts. 
There  is  no  necessity  to,  because  we 
are  going  anyway. 

Some  of  us  are  going  to  view  our 
own  exhibits  or  make  definite  pur- 
chases, and  have  to  be  on  hand.  But 
the  majority  of  us  go  primarily  to  be 
instructed  and  entertained.  Instruc- 
tion and  entertainment  are  running 
mates:  it  is  necessary  to  be  interested 
to  gather  profit  from  either.  Some  of 
us  want  to  see  the  trotting  stock  or 
the  best  pure-blood  of  any  domestic 
animal  or  bird  in  the  State.  Here  it 
is. 

Others  are  stirred  by  watching  some 
practised  individual  pawing  the  air 
and  ramping  about  nothing  in  partic- 
ular so  long  as  he  gives  vent  to  plenty 
of  "fury  and  sound."  Here  he  is,  in 
front  of  every  side  show.  We  really 
like  him  because  he  is  so  human,  yet 
wonder  how  he  learned  to  get  that 
way. 

The  foregoing  is  by  way  of 
straightening  out  the  bewilderment 
so  many  of  us  feel  at  first  contact 
with  the  multitude  of  holiday-makers 
— just  as  we  get  inside  the  gate. 

This  year  the  State  Fair  is  going  to 
do  more  for  the  fruit  grower  than 
ever  before.  Because  the  fruit 
grower  has  suddenly  leaped  up  into 
the  lead,  and  because  this  year  he  has 
a  good  solid  bank-roll-  When  the 
farmer  of  fruit  grower  has  a  surplus, 
the  first  thing  he  thinks  about  is  im- 
provements— new  tools,  a  new  tractor, 
new  pumping  machinery — anything  to 
simplify  work,  improve  results,  in- 
crease production,  and  lower  the 
labor  bill.  All  the  "improvements," 
having  remotely  anything  to  do  with 
the  orchard  or  its  product  are  here. 
Let's  Look  at  the  Fruit. 

Here  are  the  various  packs  of 
apples  put  up  to  comply  with  the  new 
laws.  The  advantages  of  standardiz- 
ation are  demonstrated.    For  apples 


compete  in  the  world's  markets  and 
competitors  are  making  their  stand- 
ardization laws  very  strict  so  as  to 
capture  the  trade  on  merit.  The  de- 
mand for  ours  is  in  competition  with 
Canada  and  Australia  as  well  as  our 
own  States.  There  are  53  varieties 
displayed  here — a  full  pack. 

There  are  also  "quantity"  exhibits, 
consisting  of  ten  boxes  to  the  ex- 
hibit. 

Demonstration  of  Extent. 

These  "quantity"  exhibits  of  ten 
boxes  each  are  also  a  feature  in  the 
competitive  displays  of  pears,  peaches, 
plums,  apricots  and  grapes,  and  are 
grouped  to  show  the  volume  and  value 
of  the  fruit  industry  in  the  State. 

There  are  34  varieties  of  pears  and 
50  varieties  of  peaches,  and  each  va- 
riety of  all  the  "commercials"  pro- 
vides a  premium  for  both  single  stand- 
ard packs  and  quantity  exhibits. 

All  have  to  be  labelled  correctly, 
and  everyone  can  compete — counties, 
growers,  packers,  or  shippers. 

Here  are  standard  packs  of  oranges, 
lemons,  pines  and  pomelos,  semi- 
tropical  fruit  and  berries  in  standard 
packages  and  a  gold  medal  offered  for 
olives. 

The  best  commercial  varieties  of 
walnuts  and  almonds  are  shown  pro- 
cessed and  put  up  for  the  marketing. 
Chestnuts,  pecans,  hazelnuts  and  even 
the  humble  "goober  pea"  are  in  this 
exhibit.  The  special  attendant  in  this 
department  carries  a  nutcracker  and 
is  decorated  with  a  star  you  will 
notice. 

Dried  Fruit  Featured. 

The  large  displays  of  dried  fruits 
this  year  and  the  premiums  offered 
were  compelled  by  the  vastness  of  the 
industry  and  what  it  means  to  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  a  new  feature.  It  at- 
tracts as  much  attention  as  a  piece 
of  specimen  rock  from  high-grade  ore 
would  among  a  bunch  of  prospectors. 
The  exhibit  here  is,  so  far  as  space 
allows,  commensurate  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  various  dried  fruit  in- 
dustries. 

Not  only  are  standard  packed  boxes 
of  cured  fruits  of  all  kinds  shown,  but 
premiums  are  given  for  the  best  indi- 
vidual exhibit.  And  here  are  large 
assortments  of  retail  packages  that 


go  direct  to  the  consumer.  You  learn 
where  they  go  and  perhaps  why  the 
public  wants  just  that  kind  of  pack- 
age. 

Educational  Exhibits. 

Here  is  an  educational  exhibit 
showing  the  curing  and  packing  of 
peaches.  You  can  see  how  they  are 
served — taste  this  peeled  peach  out 
of  the  carton.  Now  you  know  why  it 
is  no  trouble  to  sell  them.  The  fuzz 
is  gone  and  the  process  has  been  per- 
fected. They  taste  better  than  when 
you  pick  them  off  the  tree — same  as  a 
date.  The  Fair  Management  hung  up 
a  $100  premium  to  induce  worthy  ex- 
hibits for  public  education,  as  well 
as  diplomas  for  factory  exhibits  of 
merchandised  fruit. 

Here  we  have  magnificent  exhibits 
of  canned  and  preserved  fruits  and 
jellies,  sauces  and  pickles  by  packers 
and  canners  who  have  been  competing 
for  the  various  gold  medals  to  pro- 
claim the  excellence  of  their  packs. 
Through  these  exhibits  we  can  learn 
to  some  extent  the  enormous  world 
demand  for  our  canned  fruit  that  has 
been  so  promptly  met  by  our  men  of 
the  business-world. 

Ever  since  last  fall  they  have  been 
building  new  canneries,  extending  old 
ones,  and  going  after  business.  These 
new  home  markets  have  "lapped  up" 
our  record  crop  before  we  knew  it 
and  have  aided  in  our  golden  har- 
vest— incidentally  gleaning  a  bit  for 
themselves  by  the  way. 

From  Orchard  to  Home. 

You  may  learn  through  these  ex- 
hibits how  your  fruit  goes  from  the 
lug  box  to  the  home.  What  it  looks 
like  when  it  is  merchandised  in  va- 
rious ways,  who  buys  it  and  how  they 
serve  it.  You  will  perceive  why  so 
many  of  our  good  housewives  are  go- 
ing out  of  the  canning  business  en- 
tirely and  buying  the  stuff.  They 
can't  compete  with  the  canneries. 
Glass  costs  too  much,  sugar  is  high 
and  the  canneries  buy  the  best  qual- 
ity of  fruit  and  put  it  in  tins.  If  your 
good  wife  wants  to  move  into  a  new 
flat  it  is  easier  to  move  tin  than  glass. 
Consequently,  a  large  home  trade  has 
grown  up  among  our  American  house- 
wives for  factory-canned  stuff,  who 


formerly  put  up  all  their  own  fruit. 
What  Shall  I  Plant? 

Here  is  a  big  competitive  display  of 
nursery  stock,  flowers,  ornamental 
trees,  and  shrubbery,  bulbs  and  seeds, 
with  gold  medals  hung  up  for  the  most 
meritorious  display.  You  have  learned 
already  the  many  uses  to  which  our 
fruits  are  put — the  many  different 
ways,  of  preparing  them  for  the  table, 
the  new  markets  and  demands  made 
by  pushing  our  trade.  Now  you  will 
ask  yourself,  "What  shall  I  plant  that 
will  be  in  best  demand  seven  years 
from  now  and  that  will  secure  the 
best  returns?"  "Where  shall  I  go  for 
my  trees?"  You  will  learn  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  bees  apart  from  their 
productive  value.  You  can  see  them 
at  work  from  a  safe  point  of  vantage. 

Wine  Eliminate]. 

For  the  first  time  the  displays  of 
our  one-time  great  wine  industry  have 
been  eliminated.  The  products  of  the 
wine  vineyards  are  still  displayed, 
however,  in  the  shape  of  grape-juice, 
grape  syrup,  vinegar  and  all  kinds  of 
non-alcoholic  drinks. 

This  is  a  particularly  interesting 
department  to  visit  because  of  its 
demonstration  that  wine  grapes  can 
still  be  profitably  grown  in  quantity, 
for  the  legal  manufacture  of  bever- 
ages. A  number  of  wine  men  and 
grape  growers  will  foregather  here 
every  day,  and  much  is  learned  in 
these  discussions.  A  good  "guessing 
match"  is  easy  to  find  these  days.  The 
present  high  prices  have  given  rise 
to  a  general  feeling  of  elation  among 
growers  not  unmixed  with  apprehen- 
sion. 

Among  the  men  you  meet  are 
men  who  are  enjoying  the  sun  while 
it  shines.  This  happy  bunch  is  in  the 
majority.  There  are  those,  however, 
who  are  vaguely  uneasy  about  prices 
in  general,  and  a  number  are  frankly 
distressed  when  the  cost  of  labor, 
transport  and  commodities  are  con- 
sidered. 

With  all  the  food  for  reflection  to 
be  seen  and  heard  at  the  great  State 
Fair,  one  feels  like  the  old  sailor's 
parrot,  which,  the  owner  explained, 
"couldn't  exactly  talk,  but  he  was  a 
regular  devil  to  think."  


How  Our  Peaches  are  Processed. 


Things  are  different  in  the  dried 
peach  business  since  the  Peach 
Growers'  Association  took  hold  of 
things,  and  since  "practically  peeled" 
peaches  came  on  the  market.  This 
outlines  the  operations  of  the  fine 
packing  house  built  by  the  Associa- 
tion at  Selma. 

When  the  trucks  or  wagons  of  the 
grower-member  come  to  the  door  the 
peaches  are  unloaded,  weighed  and 
hoisted  by  an  elevator  into  a  grader, 
one  of  these  standing  at  each  side  of 
the  doorway. 

Passing  through  the  grader,  first 
the  dirt  and  litter  is  shaken  off,  the 
standards  fall  through  the  next  screen, 
the  choice  through  the  next,  then  the 
fancy,  and  last  the  extra  fancy 
peaches.  Peaches  of  these  two  large 
sizes  fall  upon  belts  before  they 
reach  the  weighing  trucks,  and  all 
slabs,  discolored,  or  otherwise  unsat- 
isfactory peaches  are  removed  by  the 
girls.  To  secure  a  thorough  job  of 
grading,  these  two  large  sizes  are 
run  through  the  grader  a  second  time. 
Each  grower's  fruit  is  kept  separate 
all  this  time  and  is  weighed  by  grades 
as  it  finally  leaves  the  grader  and 
every  man  is  given  credit  according 
to  the  size  of  his  marketable  fruit. 
When  the  fruit  goes  from  the  scales 
to  the  bins  it  loses  its  identity  and  is 
mixed  with  other  fruits.  Muirs  and 
Lovells  are  graded  separately;  the 
less  important  and  inferior  drying 
varieties  are  stored  and  shipped  to- 
gether. • 

From  the  immense  bins  the  peaches 
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are  delivered  by  a  traveling  conveyor 
to  the  processing  department,  almost 
the  whole  output  of  the  largest  houses 
being  practically  peeled.  This  pro- 
cess was  devised  by  H.  A.  Beekhuis, 
manufacturing  manager  for  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  was  sold  by  him  to  the 
Association  for  a  moderate  sum. 
Measured  by  its  worth  to  the  growers 
and  to  the  company,  a  million  dollars 
would  be  a  small  estimate  of  its 
value.  It  has  been  of  the  utmost 
worth  in  developing  new  markets  and 
increasing  the  selling  price  of  the 
processed  fruit. 

The  peaches  now  go  into  a  solution 
of  soda  in  boiling  water,  which  loosens 
the  skins  and  incidentally  removes 
any  dirt  on  them.  Then  they  go 
through  cold  water,  which  removes 
the  soda,  and  into  the  peeler.  Rotat- 
ing brushes  force  the  peaches  valong 
wire  cylinders,  which  scrapes  off  the 
skin.  Muirs  peel  best.  Lovell  skins 
stick  much  tighter,  but  a  great  deal 
of  it  is  removed  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances the  fuzz  is  all  taken  off, 
which  is  a  great  thing,  and  it  only 
remains  to  dry,  resulphur  and  pack 
the  fruit. 

There  are  30  sulphuring  houses, 
holding  altogether  65  tons  of  fruit, 
the  daily  packing  capacity  of  the 
plant.  The  fruit  is  held  in  the  houses 
over  night.  Before  being  packed  girls 
pick  out  all  poor  fruit. 

Although  most  fruit  is  shipped  in 
boxes,  a  carton  trade  started  last  sea- 
son, is  rapidly  developing  and  twice 
last  year's  output  will  be  sold  this 
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year.  These  cartons  contain  11 
ounces,  two  pounds  and  five  pounds 
of  fruit-  They  provide  an  extremely 
convenient,  simple  and  clean  way  of 
supplying  family  trade,  and  indicate 
one  of  the  ways  that  co-operative 
marketing  benefits  both  producer  and 
consumer. 

A  new  thing  for  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  in  the  dried  fruit  line  is  dried 
whole  clings.  This  proposition  de- 
veloped in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  and  was  tried  in  the  Fresno  dis- 
trict only  on  a  small  scale  last  season. 
This  year  quite  a  few  cling  producers 
are  going  to  try  it  on  a  larger  scale. 
Only  the  small  clings  that  the  can- 
neries will  not  take  are  handled  in 
this  way.  Two  slits  are  made  around 
the  peach,  quartering  it,  but  not  re- 
moving it  from  the  pit,  and  it  is  then 
sulphured  and  dried.  These  slits  allow 
the  moisture  to  escape.  Whether 
clings  are  pitted  or  dried  whole,  a 
man  with  fruit  that  cannot  be  canned, 
cannot  allow  his  fruit  to  spoil  or  even 
to  go  for  hog  feed  while  prices  for 
fruit  are  so  high,  even  if  the  cutting 
wages  are  high  also  and  peach  made 
pork  higher  than  pork  has  ever  been 
before. 

Peaches  Larger  When  Irrigated. 

Lack  of  irrigation  supplies  and  hot 
weather  has  reduced  the  prospective 
dried  peach  output  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  5,000  tons  in  the  last  half  of 
July,  according  to  Sales  Manager 
Sturtevant  of  the  California  Peach 
Growers'  Company.    There  are  more 


peaches  on  the  trees  than  there  ever 
have  "been,  and  the  loss  will  come  in 
reduced  size.  Naturally,  growers  with 
good  pumping  plants  did  not  suffer  at 
all  and  are  in  luck. 

The  crop  has  been  so  well  sold  that 
no  more  orders  will  be  booked  until  it 
is  certain  that  the  fruit  will  be  avail- 
able, and  Sturtevant  says  he  could  sell 
twice  as  many  if  he  had  them — thanks 
to  co-operative  marketing.  Several 
years  ago,  when  peach  men  sold 
through  middlemen,  no  peaches  were 
shipped  to  Europe.  Now  Europe  is 
buying  heavily  and  will  do  so  every 
year. 

The  peeling  process  controlled  by 
the  company  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  increased  demand  for  peaches 
and  -more  are  going  that  way  every 
year.  This  season  approximately  60% 
of  the  crop  will  be  sold  in  that  con- 
dition. 


John  J.  Gerdes  of  Terra  Bella  sold 
ten  tons  of  Royal  apricots  from  one 
and  a  quarter  acres  of  six-year-old 
trees.  The  price  paid  was  $55  a  ton 
at  Porterville  Cannery.  At  this  price 
the  fruit  brought  $450  an  acre.  Til- 
ton's  are  $60  a  ton  at  the  same  can- 
nery. 


The  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works  has 
undertaken  to  handle  the  Thomas 
Crown  mowers  and  rakes  and  Thomas 
grain  drills  in  California  since  Baker 
&  Hamilton  have  relinquished  these 
along  with  their  other  lines  of  farm 
implements. 
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City  Has  No  Charms  for  Tractor  Farmer 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


When  Frank  Critchett  went  to 
farming  last  fall  at  a  time  which 
seemed  to  be  our  country's  greatest 
need,  it  was  25  years  since  he  had 
done  any  farming,  and  at  least  100 
years  since  he  had  handled  a  tractor. 
But  he  had  farmed  in  Vermont  and 
Colorado  and  California  before  his 
quarter  century  of  city  business  be- 


way  at  certain  hours  of  any  day, 
there  was  some  of  Mrs.  Critchett's 
good  cooking  to  entice  them  in.  Then 
Mr.  Critchett  pumped  them  about  the 
tractor. 

Operated    with    Practically  No 
Troubles. 

He  plowed  and  seeded  about  400 
acres  of  grain  with  that  tractor,  driv- 


Tractor  Permits  Double  Cropping. 

The  traveler'  through  Mr.  Critch- 
ett's neighborhood  sees  only  grain 
stubble  or  summer  fallow  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  with  semi-occasional 
alfalfa  fields  started  since  water  be- 
came available  a  year  ago.  Mr. 
Critchett's  110  acres  of  bean  fields  are 
rather  lonely  in  that  part  of  the  court- 


This  big,  simple,  willing  tractor  enabled  F.  C.  Critchett  to  put  in  400  acres  of  grain  last  full 
It  plowed  200  acres  during  the  heat  of  this  summer  without  having   sparkplug  removed.  M 
and  farm  with  this  18-36  tractor  and  a  motor  cul  tivator,  growing  a  great 


|gan.  He  had  learned  about  as  much 
as  the  ordinary  man  does  about 
quadrupeds.  With  this  knowledge,  he 
(took  a  trip  last  summer  looking  into 
ithe  farming  methods  of  the  Pacific 
I  Coast  States.  His  observations  con- 
vinced him  that  the  folks  who  were 
making  the  most  out  of  farming  were 
jdoing  it  with  fire  and  steel  rather 
jthan  with  blood  and  muscle. 

Fortunately  Ignorant. 
I  But  his  ignorance  of  tractors  was 
(fortunately  so  vast  tha  he  was  aware 
lot  it.  That  means  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  learn.  There  are  some  folks 
(who  already  have  all  the  knowledge 
{that  is  required  to  make  them  happy, 
f  MV.  Critchett  bought  an  18-36  trac- 
jjtor  from  a  firm  which  kept  service 
pen  available.  He  was  willing  to 
fleam  all  that  they  could  teach  him. 
[He  found  them  to  be  gentlemen  and 
kreated  them  as  such.  They  soon 
ijlearned  that  if  they  were  passing  that 


ing  it  himself,  and  had  only  one  or 
two  minor  delays.  He  pulled  a  dozen 
eight-inch  Stockton  plows — what  he 
he  considers  a  good  load  for  twenty 
1300-pound  horses.  He  used  horses 
on  an  ordinary  wagon  broadcaster, 
and  followed  them  with  the  tractor, 
pulling  60  feet  width  of  extra-heavy 
wooden  harrows  spiked  with  nine 
teeth  per  bar  and  with  fifteen-inch 
teeth  following  the  wheels-  No  wheel 
tracks  were  visible  when  the  job  was 
done,  and  Mr.  Critchett's  stand  of 
grain  equalled  the  best  in  the  country 
around. 

The  grain  ripened  unevenly,  so  it 
was  harvested  with  a  binder  this  sum- 
mer while  the  tractor  plowed  200  acres 
at  the  rate  of  sixteen  acres  every  ten 
hours.  The  sparkplugs  were  never 
taken  out,  for  they  did  not  get  dirty. 
The  machine  used  26  gallons  of  distil- 
late every  ten  hours  and  three  gallons 
of  oil  every  40  hours. 


though  he  had  never  used  a  tractor  before, 
r.  Critchett  expects  to  sell  off  all  of  his  horses 
acreage  of  beans  and  peas. 

try,  but  they  are  making  a  good  crop 
while  surrounding  fields  bake  in  the 
sun.  The  soil  is  adobe  loam.  It  was 
plowed  dry  after  the  grain  was  har- 
vested, then  irrigated  and  plowed 
again.  The  more  you  plow  this  soil 
the  finer  it  crumbles,  and  that  is  a  se- 


cret of  good  bean  growing.  But  it 
couldn't  have  been  done  without  the 
tractor,  and  wasn't  done  by  other 
people  here. 

Not  a  Hoof  on  the  Place  Next  Tear. 

But  bean  planting  for  horse  or  mule 
cultivation  has  to  be  in  rows  32  inches 
apart,  and  even  them  the  best-trained 
animals  hoof  down  too  many  of  the 
plants.  A  specialist  in  bean  planting 
and  cultivation  was  hired  for  these 
operations  at  $1  per  hour  for  the 
man,  two  mules,  and  the  implement. 
This  land  is  good  enough  to  grow 
beans  in  rows  26  inches  apart,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  irrigation  for  the 
purpose. 

"Not  a  hoof  will  I  have  on  the  place 
next  year,"  says  Mr.  Critchett.  "I  will 
have  a  motor  cultivator  with  various 
implements  to  use  on  it,  and  will  take 
care  of  a  bigger  bean  crop  with  less 
help.  I  probably  won't  grow  much 
grain  next  year;  but  if  I  do,  I  will 
hitch  the  motor  cultivator  to  a  binder 
to  harvest  it.  This  winter  I  will  have 
80  acres  of  peas  and  probably  a  great 
deal  more.  These  will  be  planted  in 
November  by  motor  power,  checked 
for  irrigation,  and  mowed  at  the 
proper  time  to  make  dried  peas,  for 
which  there  is  a  ready  market.  Pea 
straw  makes  first  rate  forage  for  live- 
stock, including  milk  cows.  The  peas 
will  enrich  the  land  and  will  be  off 
in  time  for  beans  to  follow  them." 

The  big  tractor  will  prepare  the 
seedbed  in  fine  shape  and  on  time. 
The  motor  cultivator  will  do  all  the 
lighter  jobs  and  the  automobile  will 
do  all  the  road  work  except  hauling 
crops  to  town. 

Some  Pointers  from  Experience. 

A  man  who  is  alert  enough  to  plow 
(Continued  on  page  237.) 


BEEMAN  ($315.00)  TRACTOR 

During  the  past  five  years,  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  to  perfect  the  Beeman  tractor. 
The  best  engineering  experts  have  been  em- 
ployed. As  a  result,  it  is  a  thoroughly  prac- 
tical machine — not  an  experiment 
to  be  tried  out  at  the  farmer's 


expense. 

Hundreds  of  them  are  in  use  in 
California. 

It  does  the  work  of  one  horse, 
with  less  expense. 

It  will  plow,  harrow  and  cultivate 

It  will  .run  power  machinery  or  do  hauling. 

Send  for  catalog 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO.,  Distributors 

730  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco 


Hauling  a  3%  ft.  mower. 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Cheapest  and  most  efficient  fertilizer  —  Highly  concentrated  —  Dry,  Odor- 
less —  No  need  seed  or  foreign  matter— a  natural  fertiliser. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 

2.5Of0  Ammonia 

1.25%  Phosphoric  Acid 

4.00%  Potash  Water  Soluble 

1 5.004  Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CALL  OR  WRITE  US — 

phone         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARNY  1542  429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Demand  for  a  Better  Pea  and  Bean 
Thresher  has  Been  Met  by  the  WADE 

Old  style  threshers  are  not  equal  to  the  task  of  cleaning  Western  brown 
peas  and  beans,  with  their  tough  vines  and  luxuriant  growth. 

New  Wade  Features 

A  stronger  Blower  of  new  design  and  larger  capacity  with  an  improved 
Damper  that  controls  the  draft;  a  larger  cleaning  surface  with  the  air 
currents  concentrated  instead  of  blowing  broadcast  through  the  machine, 
briefly  describe  the  jam  or  improvements  in  the  new  WADE. 

WADE  Thoroughness  Throughout 

A  Thresher  that  will  stand  up  under  abuse,  built  a  lot  better  than  seems 
necessary  and  finished  to  the  last  detail,  with  a  sacking  attachment  and 
capacity  that  is  unusual,  makes  the  WADE  complete. 

Write  for  Full  Details 

Ptnnklets  fullv  describing  this  wonderful  machine,  with  illustrations  show- 
ing its  new  features  as  compared  with  the  old  method  and  prices  that  are 
no  higher  than  on  the  ordinary  machine,  will  be  gladly  mailed  without  obli- 
gation.   Write  today. 
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THE  BEAN  QUALITY  LINE 

Bean  Track-Pull  Tractors 

"The  Little  King  of  Tractors" 

Bean  Irrigating  Pumps 


"Built  in  All  Sizes" 


Bean  Sprayers 

"Known  Wherever  Good  Fruit  Grows' 


SEE  THEM 

AT  THE 
STATE  FAIR 

Make  Oar 
Exhibit  Your 
Headquarters 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 


SAN  JOSE, 


CALIFORNIA 


American  Beauty  Dust  Sprayers 

Kill 
Red  Spider 
TOMATO  WORM, 
CORN  EAR  WORM, 
FLEA  BEETLE, 
APHIS 
RUST  AND  MILDEW 

One  Man  Does  From  15  to  25  Acres  Per  Day 

Standard  Size  $18.00 

Vineyard  Size  $16.00 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 

Built  Es-pecietf/y fhr  California  Conditions- 


Past  the  Experimental  Sta6e 
Eleven  diffepent  models.wilfi  or 
without  Engine. mounted  complete 
vibrator       &\  Ranging  in  Price  from 

FARqUHA£VUX  SEPARATOR       J/\\    $190.  to  $21 75. 

Guaranteed  by'The  House  of  ARNOTT"  . — rJMl      _ — ,  All  Repair  Parts  Carried- 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder.  Specifications.  Prices  Etc 


■  Ouara 
i  Ask! 
Write  1 

ArSri 


I fgSfl  ARNOTT 
H"!       -i  I  BEAN  THRESHER  ME  ~ 

I1Z  I18  So.  Los  Anftel 


New  Grape  Syrup  Manufacture 

(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  E.  W.  Ctucm  and  O.  W.  Christie.) 


The  manufacture  of  a  dark  amber 
colored  syrup  for  table  use  is  de- 
scribed in  Bulletin  No.  303  of  the 
University  of  California  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  Since  the  publi- 
cation of  this  bulletin  we  have  made 
very  great  progress  in  our  grape 
syrup  investigations  and  have  been 
able  to  produce  repeatedly  a  syrup 
which  we  and  many  others  as  well 
consider  far  superior  to  grape  syrups 
previously  described. 

The  new  syrup  is  deep  red  in  color 
and  possesses  a  rich  jelly-like  flavor. 
It  makes  an  excellent  table  syrup,  is 
suitable,  when  diluted  with  water, 
for  fruit  punches;  diluted  with  carbo- 
nated water,  it  is  a  very  pleasing  t>ev- 
erage  and  may  be  used  successfully 
for  sherbets  and  other  frozen  dishes. 
In  addition  to  the  uses  just  mention- 
ed it  is  suitable  for  export  to  Japan, 
South  America,  Mexico  or  other  for- 
eign countries  for  use  in  wine  mak- 
ing, one  gallon  of  syrup  being  the 
equivalent  of  about  3.05  gallons  of 
fresh  juice. 

This  syrup  may  be  manufactured 
in  large  wineries,  canneries,  or  other 
establishments  suited  to  the  handling 
of  fruit.  In  addition  to  the  crusher, 
press,  tanks,  and  Alter  already  on 
hand  in  wineries,  a  vacuum  pan  and 
steam  plant  are  necessary.  The  man- 
ufacture of  a  vacuum  pan  requires 
about  forty  days'  time;  therefore 
anyone  desiring  to  undertake  the 
manufacture  of  syrup  during  the  com- 
ing season  must  act  at  once. 

To  concentrate  5000  gallons  of 
juice  to  syrup  per  24  hours  will  re- 
quire, according  to  an  estimate  made 
by  one  manufacturer  a  vacuum  at 
$2250,  a  pump  at  $500,  and  a  30  H. 
P.  boiler  at  $1200,  and  a  continuous 
pasteurizer  at  $750.  The  cost  of  in- 
stallation must  be  added  to  this  and 
would  probably  bring  the  total  to 
about  $5,000.  Such  an  equipment 
would  produce  about  1400  gallons  of 
syrup  per  24  hours  or  concentrate  the 
juice  from  about  30  tons  of  grapes. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  from  an 
estimate  based  upon  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacturing other  syrups  would  prob- 
aby  be  about  15c.  per  gallon  of  syrup 
to  which  would  be  added  cost  of  con- 
tainer at  15  to  25c  per  gallon,  depend- 
ing upon  whether  barrels,  cans  or 
glass  bottles  are  used  as  final  con- 
tainers.  One  ton  of  grapes  will  yield 


45  to  50  gallons  of  syrup.  With  grapes 
at  $30  per  ton  the  cost  of  raw  material 
bottles  are  used  as  final  containers, 
would  be  60c.  to  65c.  per  gallon  of 
syrup.  Or  the  total  cost  per  gallon 
for  the  finished  syrup  in  the  final  mar- 
ket package  would  be  from  90  c.  to 
$1.05  per  gallon. 

Process  of  Manufacture. 

The  process  followed  in  our  experi- 
ments was  as  follows: 

Use  thoroughly  ripe  red  wine  grapes. 
To  these  may  be  added  25  per  cent 
white  wine  grapes  if  desired.  Crush 
and  drain  off  free  run  juice  and  press 
the  crushed  grapes  lightly.  Transfer 
the  pressed  grapes  to  clean  vats. 

Heat  the  juice  to  150  degrees  F. 
and  return  it  to  the  skins  in  a  clean 
vat.  Stir  well  to  mix  hot  juice  and 
skins.  Allow  to  stand  about  8  hours. 
This  is  to  extract  the  color  and  to 
produce  a  deep  red  juice.  Then 
press.  It  will  be  found  that  the  hot 
juice  has  destroyed  the  slimyness  of 
the  skins  and  that  pressing  proceeds 
very  easily. 

Heat  the  juice  to  150  degrees  F. 
and  allow  to  stand  in  a  clean  tank, 
24  hours  to  settle,  ihis  is  to  clear 
the  juice.  Draw  off  settled  juice 
from  sediment  and  filter.  Filter  sedi- 
ment separately.  Now  transfer  to 
a  vacuum  pan  and  concentrate  to  70 
per  cent  Balling  (70  per  cent  sugar) 
under  a  vacuum  of  26  inches  (or 
higher.)  Each  run  must  not  exceed 
one  and  one-half  hours  because  long 
heating  destroys  the  color  and  flavor. 

Store  the  syrup  in  clean  tanks  for 
six  weeks  to  two  months,  to  permit 
cream  of  tartar  to  separte.  This  may 
be  recovered  later.  Draw  off  settled 
syrup  into  cans,  bottles,  or  barrels, 
filling  the  containers  completely  full. 
Seal  and  6hip.  A  bulk  syrup  for  export 
may  be  made  by  running  the  syrup  di- 
rectly from  the  vacuum  pan  into 
barrels. 

The  Use  of  the  vacuum  pan  will  be 
the  only  part  of  the  process  that  is 
new  to  the  wine  maker.  Vacuum  pans 
or  vacuum  stills  are  usually  rather 
complicated  in  construction,  but  they 
are  installed  by  the  manufacturer 
who  also  demonstrates  the  method  of 
operation.  Tin-lined  copper  pans  or 
glass  lined  steel  are  best.  Plain  copper 
may  be  used  bnt  does  not  produce  a 
syrup  of  as  good  color  or  flavor  as 
glass  or  tin  lined  outfits. 


WALNUTS  ON  CHAPARRAL  LAND. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Reichart  and  Dr.  N.  B. 
Glasgow  of  Lower  Lake  are  the  first 
men  in  Lake  County  to  plant  walnuts 
Upon  the  chemise  and  manzanita 
covered  mountain  sides  of  that 
region.  For  many  years  this  red 
mountain  land  has  grown  a  luxuriant 
crop  of  brush.  It  has  been  passed  up 
by  the  old  settlers  as  being  unpro- 
ductive of  anything  save  woodticks. 
These  men  made  their  main  plantings 
about  five  years  ago,  about  60  acres, 
and  today  these  trees  appear  to  be 
seven  year  olds  judged  by  valley 
standards.  The  trees  lie  on  a  steep 
northern  slope  and  the  soil  is  a  deep 
rocky  loam.  They  are  irrigated  by 
wells  high  above  the  orchard  and  no 
pumping  is  necessary-  This  single  ex- 
periment has  raised  land  values  on 
thousands  of  acres  of  similar  land 
surrounding  Lower  Lake,  which  now 
are  too  thickly  covered  for  good 
range.  The  local  cattleman  as  a  re- 
sult is  thinking  more  favorably  of 
horticulture  as  the  big  money  maker 
for  his  land,  which  up  till  now  has 
been  nearly  useless  to  him. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  HIGH  PRICES? 


We  learn  from  Consular  Reports 
that  Spain  shows  an  increase  in  the 
area  devoted  to  raisin  grapes  owing 
to  the  demand,  at  high  prices,  for 
dried  Muscats  during  the  past  three 
years.  In  addition  to  the  increased 
acreage,  the  Spanish  growers  are 
practising  irrigation  where  artifical 
water  supply  was  never  used  before. 
They  are  also  paying  far  more  at- 
tention to  food  cultural  methods. 
There's  money  In  it. 

Armenians  even  from  this  country, 
are  said  to  be  flocking  to  Mesopotamia 


the  garden  spot  of  the  world  for  cen- 
turies— now  that  the  British  are  re- 
viving old  irrigation  systems  and  de- 
veloping new  ones.  The  best  condi- 
tions there  are  similar  to  the  best 
conditions  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
They  can  grow  figs  and  raisins  to 
compete  with  us.  If  Syria  comes 
under  Greek  influence  they  will  not 
forget  to  exploit  her  resources.  The 
Levantine  Greeks  always  have  an  eye 
to  the  main  chance  and  are  the  most 
astute  people  in  the  world.  'Astute' 
is  a  good  charitable  word. 


VITICULTURE  NEWS  MBECT  FROK 
FRANCE. 


Professor  L.  O.  Bonnet.  Viticultur- 
ist,  who  served  for  four  years  in 
France  with  the  French  and  American 
armies,  returned  to  this  country  the 
end  of  July  and  has  resumed  his  du- 
ties with  the  University  of  California. 
He  says  that  the  French  are  rehabil- 
itating their  vineyards  as  rapidly  a* 
possible,  though  it  will  be  several 
years  before  the  same  area  is  at  its 
best  as  existed  before  the  war.  A 
great  deal  of  damage  was  done  by  a 
devastating  frost  last  March  on  the 
plains  of  Gard,  Herault  and  the  Aude 
Department,  much  nursery  stock  be- 
ing destroyed  and  the  damage  extend- 
ing to  the  two-year-old  wood  on  old 
vines.  He  noticed  whole  vineyards 
with  shoots  of  from  8  to  10  inches 
long,  where  the  whole  area  looked  as 
if  a  fire  had  swept  it  when  the  frost 
took  place.  Above  Lyons  there  was 
no  spring  frost  and  the  crop  outlook 
is  good. 

Mr.  Bonnet  says  that  there  is  a 
tendency  just  now  in  France  to  in- 
crease vineyard  planting  on  account 
of    the  high    prices  obtainable  for 

grapes  and  wine. 
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POWER  ON  ALL  FOUR  WHEELS 


See  this  Wonderful  Power  Plant  Driving  on  All  Four  Wheels  at  the  State  Fair  ] 

FOUR  DRIVE  WHEEL  TRACTOR  CO. 

V.  M.  PRICE,  Western  Distributor 

S.  E.  MANNING,  Sales  Mgr. 
HOBART  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TERRITORY  OPEN  FOR  LITE  DEALERS  IN 

California     Oregon     Washington     Idaho     Nevada    Utah     Arizona     New  Mexico    and  Texas 
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LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN 

Monarch  Tractors 

Find  Out  the  Truth  for  Yourself 

For  your  own  interests,  before  yon  place  an  order  for  any  other 
make  of  tractor,  assure  yourself  that  your  conclusions  are  correct 
about  the  Monarch  by  putting  your  questions  to  us  face  to  face 
and  examining  the  NEW  MONARCH.  We  will  put  you  in  touch 
with  men  who  are  using  this  wonderful  tractor.  Men  that  have 
looked  twice  before  buying. 

The  time  has  come  when  every  farmer  and  power  user  must  own 
a  tractor.  The  cost  of  production  is  the  grand  regulator  of  farm 
produce  prices  as  well  as  other  things.  If  you  can't  produce  as 
cheap  as  the  other  fellow,  you  will  lose  out,  even  though  you  may 
toil  from  the  break  of  day  until  late  at  night,  while  the  other 
fellow  has  his  hours  of  pleasure  and  seems  to  take  life  easy  with 
his  iron  horses. 

And  it  must  not  be  necessary  to  ask  yourself, — Can  I  get  across  to 
that  field  over  to  where  I  want  to  work,  or  can  I  work  the  field 
when  I  get  there?  Small  farm  or  large  farm,  efficiency  and  ser- 
vice demand  a  track-laying  machine — one  that  will  work  rain  or 
shine,  any  day  in  the  year  on  loose  plowed  and  cultivated  ground 
or  elsewhere. 

Finally,  it  must  be  reasonable  in  first  cost  and  low  in  upkeep  cost. 
Call  at  our  exhibit  and  get  authentic  upkeep  costs. 

Monarch  Tractor  Sales  Co. 


Phone  2800 


STOCKTON,  CAL. 


120  S.  Aurora  St. 


"World's 
Standard" 


Wheat  (12-24) 
Tractor 

"Blazing  the  Trail"  from  Coast  to  Coast 

proving  to  you— The  Wheat  Tractor  is  built  to  stand  the  "gaff."  Sturdily 
made — carefully  tested  and  inspected,  every  Wheat  Tractor  that  leaves 
the  plant,  comes  to  you,  is  as  good,  part  for  part,  as  this  Coast-to-Coast 
tractor. 

First  "transcontinental"  trip  ever  made  by  any  tractor — a  WHEAT  12-24, 
drawing  a  trailer,  equipped  with  bunks  for  sleeping  purposes  for  three  men,' 
the  land  wheels  of  the  tractor;  and  an  Oliver-14  inch,  3  bottom  plow  And 
the  trip — "something  unheard  of  In  the  tractor  industry" — for — 

From  New  York  City  to  Los  Angeles 

climbihg  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania,  crossing  the  Ohio-Illinois-Indiana 
Plains,  standing  the  "gaff"  of  day-after-day  heat  in  the  Corn  Belt.  Entering 
the  National  Demonstration  a"t  Wichita,  Kan.  And — then  on  its  way — 
crossing  the  Rockies,  hauling  its  load  through  the  Utah  and  Arizona  deserts 
— on  to  Los  Angeles,  the  final  destination — some  grind. 

This  same  WHEAT  Tractor  will  be  en- 
tered in  the  annual  tractor  demonstra- 
tion at  Los  Angeles,  Sept.  16th  to  21st. 
See  thin  tractor — investigate  what  the 
WHEAT  has  done— then  you  will  know 
what  it  can  do  for  you.  The  WHEAT — 
Ija  practical  tractor  for  practical  far- 
mers— and  a  tractor  most  farmers  will 
want  to  own.  Write  for  our  new  book 
today.  A  postcard  will  do — then  watch 
for  the  WHEAT — "we're  on  our  way." 

Hession  Sales  Corporation 

235  South  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Yod  can  haul  your  crops  to  market 
by  changing  in  a  few  minutes  to 
these  rubber-tired  roiid  wheels.  This 
is  an  EXCLUSIVE  "Wheat"  feature. 
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Careful  Sulphuring  of  Peaches  Important 


(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 


More  peaches  are  likely  to  be 
spoiled  this  season  in  sulphuring  than 
usual  in  the  Fresno  district,  according 
to  one  of  the  leading  growers  of  Selma, 
on  account  of  the  lack  of  moisture  in 
those  orchards  where  there  are  no 
pumping  plants.  The  peaches  will  run 
smaller  and  drier  and  unless  moisture 
is  added  just  before  they  are  put  into 
the  sulphur  house  they  are  not  likely 
to  get  a  good  treatment. 

Some  peach  men  advise  sprinkling 
water  over  the  cut  surfaces  of  nearly 
all  peaches  before  sulphuring,  but  one 
of  the  best  men  in  the  business  never 
adds  moisture  unless  the  peaches  have 
stood  too  long  before  going  into  the 
house.  The  fault  is  not  with  the 
natural  dryness  of  the  flesh,  but  with 
the  exposed  surface.  If  that  is  newly 
cut,  the  sulphur  will  take;  if  it  is 
dried  enough  to  form  kind  of  a  crust, 
it  will  not  take  and  will  have  to  be 
moistened;  and  this  is  the  rule  he 
works  by. 

This  grower  considers  sulphuring  so 
important  that  he  always  attends  to  it 
himself,  for  it  is  too  hard  to  get  a  man 
with  sufficient  interest  to  care  for  all 
details.  The  only  load  of  peaches  he 
ever  lost  was  when  a  hired  man  did 
the  work,  and  that  was  because  too 
little  sulphur  was  used.    When  this 


orchardist  opened  the  house  after  a 
proper  period,  he  found  that  all  the 
sulphur  had  been  burned  a  consider- 
able time  before  and  brown  spots  had 
begun  to  form.  He  tried  re-sulphur- 
ing, but  nothing  could  be  done.  When 
a  peach  starts  to  go  bad  in  that  par- 
ticular nothing  can  stop  it.  The 
amount  of  sulphur  he  uses  per  load 
depends  upon  the  number  of  peaches 
used;  20  trays  will  take  approximately 
one-fifth  less  sulphur  than  25  trays. 
A  good  job  of  sulphuring  is  shown 
when  the  juice  gathers  well  in  the  pit 
cup.  Few  hired  men  will  pay  atten- 
tion to  little  details  like  that.  Their 
lack  of  interest  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  peach  pickers,  whom  it  is  under- 
stood must  help  unload  the  trays  after 
sulphuring,  never  show  any  desire  to 
learn  the  slightest  fact  about  the  way 
that  the  sulphur  house  is  built  or 
operated. 

According  to  this  peach  grower 
more  air  than  is  usually  allowed  in  a 
house  is  an  advantage  and  because  it 
is  a  great  help  in  making  clear 
peaches.  Too  much  air  is  bad,  but 
the  amount  that  will  leak  through  the 
unstopped  cracks  In  a  well-built 
house  is  all  right.  He  usually  leaves 
his  peaches  in  the  house  from  four  to 
five  hours. 


SELMA  ATRICOTS. 


Selma  boasts  of  being  the  home  of 
the  peach,  but  apricots  are  highly 
thought  of  too.  A.  J.  Otis  of  Los  An- 
geles has  10  acres  of  young  apricot 
trees,  which,  owing  to  alkali  and  other 
troubles,  have  enough  misses  to  make 
only  approximately  six  acres  solid. 
After  the  frosts  of  1918  John  Peak, 
who  superintends  the  care  of  the  place, 
wrote  that  the  crop  would  be  an  utter 
failure,  but  changed  his  mind  before 
long  and  harvested  26  tons  of  fruit. 
This  was  the  first  year  of  full  age  for 
bearing.  In  1919  there  were  no  hard 
frosts  and  126,673  pounds  of  fruit  were 
sold  from  the  ten  acres.  The  trees 
are  Tiltons,  summer  pruned. 

Although  this  is  a  cultivated  or- 
chard, the  belief  in  the  Selma  district 
is  that  although  alfalfa  in  peach  or- 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


A  ton  of  ARCADIAN  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  carries 
more  plant  food  than  a  ton 
of  any  other  nitrogenous 
fertilizer. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia Is  for  sale  by:  CALIFORNIA: 
San  Franrlnco;  Hawaiian  Fertil- 
izer Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fer- 
tiling  Co..  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertil- 
izer Co..  Western  Meat  Co.,  Cali- 
fornia Fertilizer  Works.  I.oa  An- 
srelem  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer 
Co.,  Pacific  Rone  Coal  &  Fertiliz- 
ing Co.,  Agricultural  Chemical 
Works,  Hauser  Packing  Co.  OKI'.- 
GONi  North  Portland:  Union  Meat 
Co. 

For  information  as  to  application,  write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 
510  First  National  Bank  Bids- 
BERKELEY,  CAI,. 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bend  for  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells   Ton  Whj 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Loi  Angeles,  California 


chards  is  not  a  success,  in  apricot 
orchards  it  is  an  advantage  to  the 
trees  and  a  profit  on  its  own  account. 


OF    INTEREST    TO  ALMOND 
GROWERS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

"Almonds  are  looking  well  and  the 
yield  promises  to  exceed  that  of  last 
year  by  one-thira,"  said  T.  C.  Tucker, 
manager  of  the  California  Almond 
Growers'  Exchange.  Continuing  he 
said:  "We  hear  from  our  intelligence 
agent  in  Spain  that  the  Spanish  crop 
will  be  rather  limited  in  anticipation 
of  the  opening  up  of  markets,  which 
were  closed  during  the  war,  including 
Germany  and  Austria.  So  the  bright 
outlook  for  the  marketing  of  almonds 
remains  unclouded  by  heavy  competi- 
tive yields." 

Price-Determining  Conditions. 

"No,  prices  on  this  year's  crop  have 
not  yet  been  named — cannot  be  named 
yet.  Your  own  guess  on  a  possible 
price  today  would  be  as  good  as  our 
own.  If  we  set  and  guaranteed  prices 
today,  and  then,  owing  to  any  legisla- 
tive measure  or  economic  crisis,  those 
prices  were  depressed  before  the  crop 
was  harvested,  you  can  see  where 
we'd  be." 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  price  set  to- 
day might,  by  reason  of  a  strong  de- 
mand, harden  considerably  before 
harvest,  the  result  of  which  would 
obviously  be  to  our  disadvantage  for 
the  time  being.  I  am  going  East  soon 
and  the  market  will  be  gauged  and 
the  prices  warranted  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  time  we  can  get  delivery 
of  the  first  almonds  and  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  the  crop  is  known." 

C nltivating  the  Eastern  Market. 

"By  the  way,  a  feature  of  our  pres- 
ent extensive  advertising  campaign 
in  the  East  consists  in  prizes  offered 
for  the  best  displays  of  'Associated' 
almonds,  particularly  the  best  window 
displays.  Observe  that  this  does  not 
mean  just  'California  almonds.'  They 
must  be  from  the  California  Almond 
Growers'  Exchange — clean,  bright, 
graded  nuts.  We  are  making  this 
competition  widely  known  in  Eastern 
cities,  even  circularizing  all  the  sales- 
men to  get  the  crop  moved  quickly. 
For  the  trade  buys  early  for  its  holi- 
day needs." 

Nut  Specialist  for  Northern  California. 

"One  other  matter  of  interest  to 
nut  growers  is  that  Professor  C.  A. 
Reid,  Nut  Culturist  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  is  to  be  sta- 
tioned in  Northern  California  to  in- 
vestigate and  help  us  with  our  many 
problems;  determining  the  best  com- 
mercial varieties  from  all  angles;  the 
adaptability  of  soils  and  localities  for 
producing  them,  and  the  best  methods 
of  handling,  harvesting,  and  process- 
ing— in  fact,  the  whole  nut  curricu- 
lum. 


ThQ  BLASTER  says* 

7  usq  <Kn?Jf 
It  gets  them  out 
cleaner 

Professional  blasters  know  explosives.  They  have  tried 
all  the  different  makes.  Many  of  them  say  "Giant  gets  the 
stumps  out  cleaner."    John  Zurr  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  writes: 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  time  I  have  been  using 
powder  for  stump  blasting  and  other  agricultural  work,  I 
have  found  the  powder  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory.  Each  certain  percentage  of  Giant 
Powder  is  exactly  what  it  is  represented  to  be." 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  the  genuine  Giant  Farm 
Powders — Giant  Stumping  or  Eureka  Stumping.  The  Giant 
trademark  on  every  box  is  your  sure  protection  against 
imitations. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  today  for  our  book,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm 
Powders.  It  tells  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing  farm  jobs— land 
clearing,  ditching,  tree  planting,  etc. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland.  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


eureka 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU! 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum  1 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


YISALIA 


17^ 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money." 

Renewed  screw  eating  coat*  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Largo  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  testad  and  guaranteed  for  150  pounds  working  pressure] 
asphaltum  dipped;  servea  every  purpose.    Let  us  save  you  money.     w' rite  I 


ACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


I 
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ENCOURAGING  TO  WINE  GRAPE  GROWERS. 

(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Growers  of  wine  grapes,  especially  those  in  the  hill  districts  who 
only  have  a  few  inches  or  a  foot  of  land  over  the  clay — land  that  is  prac- 
tically unfit  for  anything  else  but  vines — will  be  encouraged  to  hear  that 
there  is  a  prospect  in  sight  of  retaining  their  beloved  vineyards-  Of 
their  continued  use  for  beneficent  purposes  ■and  the  prospect  of  reason- 
able remuneration  for  their  labors. 


SULPHUR 

It  haa  been  proven 
and  bo  recommend- 
ed by  the  University 
of  California  that 
if  you  sulphur  your 
grape  vines  and  or- 
chards <J  times  they 
will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand 
Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  also 
EAGLE  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Sou  f  re, 
packed  In  double 
sacks,  are  the  fluff- 
iest and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that 
money  can  buyi  the 
best  for  vineyards; 
the  best  for 
bleaching;  purposes,  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
Impalpable  Powder,  100%  pure,  In 
doable  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting;  and  mak- 
ing Paste — (Atomic  Sulphur). 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use 
onr  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REFINED 
FLOUR  SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish 
you  this  Sulphur  at  such  a  low  price 
that  It  would  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution  and  net  you  a  profit  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  out  In  labor  for  spray- 
ing yonr  orchard,  even  If  you  pay  your 
men  $4  per  day  for  making  the  solution 
and  applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant 
food,  drill  Into  the  soil  100  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure. 
This  has  Increased  various  crops  up  to 
800%. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Dust,  Dry  Bor- 
deaux, Dusting  Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc. 
And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME- 
SULPHUR  SOLUTION  S3  deg.  Be.,  Sul- 
phur Paste,  Nicotine,  Black  Leaf  40, 
etc  Fungicides  and  Insecticides.  Car- 
ried in  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO 

«34  California  St  ,   San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  Immediate 
shipments.  Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET";  also  booklet  "NEW  USES 
FOR  SULPHUR."  Price-list,  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Please  state  for  what  purpose  you 
use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed,  and 
date  of  shipment  preferred 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  871 


Madeweil 


race_ 

jock 
rieam  Pipe 

With  the  1 

TpckJeamJIeeve 

Strongest,  smoothest 
and  most  practical  con- 
%  struction  possible.  When 
it  comes  to  surface  pipe, 
there's  nothing  better. 

— Lock  Seamed  by  pow- 
erful machinery  —  a  good 
wide  seam  that  holds. 

— Locked-Seamed  Sleeves, 
countersunk  on  the  inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  An  exclusive  Made- 
well  feature. 

— Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  Madeweil  Pipe. 

Send  for  Catalog  S 

It  explains  Madeweil  Surface  Pipe  and 
other  Madeweil  Sheet  Metal  Product* 
in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  h 

E.1 2th  St.  and  25th  Ave.    Oakland.  Cal. 


Applications  for  licenses  for  the 
exportation  of  wheat  to  all  destina- 
tions in  the  western  hemisphere  and 
the  east  coast  of  Asia  to  which  flour 
shipments  are  now  licensed  will  be 
received  for  consideration  at  the 
New  York  office  of  Julius  H.  Barnes, 
United  States  wheat  director  now. 
The  order  is  effective  August  15  and 
until  further  orders.  Applications 
must  be  made  in  duplicate. 

Flour  milled  from  the  new  "1919 
wheat  is  quoted  at  $1.25  per  barrel 
lower  in  Minneapolis  than  that  of 
the  old  crop. 


Crop. 


We  wrote  in  our  issue  of  August  j 
9  of  experiments  that  had  been  car-  ! 
ried  out  by  John  H.  Wheeler  at  St. 
Helena  with  the  Zante  currant.  While 
the  assembly  was  there  Mr.  Wheeler 
incidentally  told  us  of  other  experi- 
ments which  he  had  been  carrying  out 
with  regard  to  the  production  and 
keeping  of  grape  juice,  which  appealed 
to  us  as  far  more  promising  and  en- 
couraging than  the  Zante  currant. 
For  if  the/  world's  markets  for  our 
grape  juice  and  syrup  can  be  cap- 
tured and  extended,  not  only  can  our 
beautiful  vineyards  still  remain  to 
adorn  our  hillsides  and  provide  a  liv- 
ing for  their  many  votaries,  but  our 
wineries  may  even  remain  intact 
though  their  product  will  be  non-in- 
toxicating. 

The  Making  of  Grape  Juice. 

Mr.  Wheeler  brought  out  several 
glass  demijohns  of  white  grape  juice 
for  the  assembly  to  sample.  It  was 
as  clear  and  bright  in  color  as  a  well- 
kept  Chablis  and  just  as  inviting  to 
the  eye-  It  had  been  "lengthened" 
with  about  20  per  cent  of  water,  oblit- 
erating the  over-sweet  taste  so  often 
preferred  against  grape  juice.  The 
flavor  of  the  grape  remained.  No 
trace  of  sulphur  was  distinguishable 
though  we  were  told  that  it  was  per- 
ceptible in  the  undiluted  juice.  For, 
in  preparing  the  barrels  for  grape 
juice,  they  are  thoroughly  cleansed 
by  sulphuring  before  being  filled.  No 
preservative  whatever  is  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  juice.  It  is  the 
simon-pure  article  as  expressed  from 
the  fresh  grapes,  but  is  kept  in  the 
cellar  at  a  temperature  not  to  ex- 
ceed 60  degrees  F. 

The  grapes  used  were  green  Hun- 
garians, but  any  wine  grapes  will  do. 

Will  Crush  This  Tear's  Vintage. 

Mr.  Wheeler  says  it  is  his  intention 
to  crush  his  own  grapes  this  fall  and 
make  further  experiments.  He  hopes 
and  suggests  that  a  plan  may  be 
worked  out  before  another  season  by 
which'  a  large  part  of  our  vintage 
could  be  crushed  and  saved  and  then 
shipped  all  over  the  country  during 
the  winter  and  put  into  cold  storage 
warehouses  there  to-  be  used  as 
needed.  He  will  endeavor  to  demon- 
strate with  his  own  goods  this  winter- 
He  may  have  to  make  vinegar  of  some 
or  perhaps  induce  others  to , reduce 
it  to  a  syrup  and  concentrate  it  so  as 
to  save  in  the  cost  of  transportation. 
The  juice  has  to  be  reduced  in  vac- 
uum pans  to  retain  the  color  and 
avoid  .the  cooked  taste  produced  by 
open  pans.  If  any  of  the  material  he 
handles  in  detail  starts  to  ferment, 
he  is  prepared  to  turn  it  into  vine- 
gar or  suffer  the  loss. 

The  grape  juice  under  proper  ma- 
nipulation in  the  making  can  be 
shipped  abroad  and  could  be  made  into 
wine  if  correctly  handled  in  its  first 
stages.  This  may  provide  us  with  an 
added  export  market. 

Cost  of  Evaporation. 

W.  V.  Cruess  of  the  University  of 
California  followed  Mr.  Wheeler  on 
the  platform  and  told  us  that  the 
practice  of  evaporation  for  turning 
grape  juice  into  syrup  was  thor- 
oughly practical  and  practicable  and 
would  warrant  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary for  plants  to  carry  out  the  oper- 
ation. In  a  separate  article  is  the 
meat  of  his  remarks  written  by  him- 
self. 
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Seed  &  Plant  Co. 

N.E.  Cornei" 
Sixth  &?  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ock  Raising  m 
Western  Canada 

is  as  profitable  as  Grain  Growinq 


In  Western  Canada  Grain  Growing  Is  a  profit  maker.  Raising  Cattle, 
Sheep  and  Hogs  brings  certain  success.  It's  easy  to  prosper  where  you 
can  raise  20  to  45  bu.  of  wheat  to  the  acre  and  buy  on  easy  terms. 

Land  at  $15  to  $30  Per  Acre 
—Good  Grazing  Land  at  Much  Less. 

Railway  and  Land  Co's.  are  offering  unusual  inducements  to  home- 
seekers  to  settle  in  Western  Canada  and  enjoy  her  prosperity.  Loans  made 
for  the  purchase  of  stock  or  other  farming  requirements  can  be  had  at  low  interest. 
The  Governments  of  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatche- 
wan and  Alberta  extend  every  encouragement  to  the  farmer  and  ranchman. 

You  can  obtain  excellent  land  at  low  prices  on  easy  terms,  and  get  high  prices 
for  your  grain,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs— low  taxes  (none  on 
improvements),  good  markets  and  shipping  facilities,  free 
schools,  churches,  splendid  climate  and  sure  crops. 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of  lands  for  sale  in  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc..  apply  to  Superintendent 
of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Canada,  or 


L 


GILBERT  R0ACHE,  3-5  First  St.,  Sheldon  Block.  San  Francisco 

Canadian  Government  Agent 


CALIFORNIA 


1  ADMIT  THAT  I  BUILD 

THE  BEST  ORCHARD  TRUCK  IN 

Twenty-five  years  of  experience  has  taught  me  how. 
*         AGENT  FOR  DIAMOND  T  MOTOR  TRUCKS. 
Motor  Truck  Bodies  Built  to  Order. 

Write  or  Call  C__  p-l 

556  SO.  FIRST  STREET  •Jan  J»»C,  V.U. 


M.  BROEDEL, 
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UTILITY 


Model  j4  Special  Loaded 
yuith  J  J  cans  of  milk. 


RAILERS 
Large  Hauling  Profits  Made  CERTAIN 

Employ  the  excess  energy  developed  by  your  truck  or  passenger 
car  and  thereby  reduce  hauling  costs  50  per  cent  or  more.  Utility 
Trailers,  by  right  of  their  superiority  in  construction  and  oper- 
ating efficiency,  should  be  your  logical  selection  of  auxiliary 
hauling  units. 

CAPACITIES: 
2-wheel  trailers,  12  sizes,  800  pounds  to  1  x/2  tons. 
4-wheel  trailers,  5  sizes,  1  to  5  tons. 

Los  Angeles  Trailer  Company 

1328  Palmetto  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
TRAILERS^ 


Write  for  new  catalog 




Reproduction  from  actual  photo  showing 
2-ton  UTILITY  TRAILER  and  3'/2-ton 
truck,  carrying  an  8-ton  load  of  Egyptian 
corn.    Operated  by  the  Bannister  Grain 


"Trailerized  Transportation.''  Company  of  Bakersfield.  California. 


2  Cylinder*  Cushman  Engines 
Very  Steady  Power 


These  are  the  only  light-woicrht  farm  engines.  High  speed  and  throttle 
governor,  with  perfect  balance  give  smooth  continuous  flow  of  power 
and  uniform  speed,  instead  of  violent,  irregular  explosions  and  fast 
and  slow  speeds  of  old-style  engines.  This  explains  why  Cushman 
engines  are  so  light  in  weight,  yet  more  steady-running  and  more 
durable  than  engines  weighing  four  or  five  times  as  much. 

Only  All-Purpose  Farm  Engines 

Besides  doing  all  regular  jobs,  Cushman  Engines  may  be  used  for  so  many  jobs 
heavy  engines  cannot  do.  4  H.  P.  is  original  binder  engine,  also  used  on  corn  binders 
and  potato  diggers.  8  H.  P.  used  on  hay  balers,  corn  pickers,  etc.  15  H.  P.  weighs 
780  lbs.;  20  H.  P.  only  1200  lbs.,  for  heavy  duty. 

Cushman  equipment  is  much  superior  to  that 
of  ordinary  farm  engines.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley    Ml  MB  Z-Cyiinaersif.p. 
and  Schebler  Carburetor.  20  H.  P.  has  gear-driven  f^B^3ff   dutch  Pulley 
high  tension  magneto.    Cooled  by  forced  ^JHEipBB  1  Weight  320  lbs. 

water  circulating  system,  permitting  all-day  1 
run.  Moving  parts  enclosed  and  run  in  bath 
of  oil.  Run  at  any  speed— speed  changed 
while  running.  If  you  want  a  real  farm  en- 
gine to  ran  without  trouble  and  do  all  your 
work, come  in  and  look  at  the  Cushman.  Not 
a  cheap  engine,  but  cheap  in  the  long  run. 

For  Pumping  Work 

The  Cushman  has  a  decided  advantage  over  all  other  types  for  it 
can  be  more  readily  adapted  to  other  work  after  pumping  is  over. 
It  can  also  be  easily  moved  about.    It  pays  to  have  a  Cushman. 

For  Corn  Shelters,  Bean  Threshers,  Etc. 

Use  the  Cushman  and  get  satisfaction  from  steady  running. 

Sold  by  Dealers  and  • 

Thomas  R.  Browne 

Factory  Representative.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


(Written  for  the  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 


Prune  Picking  Prices. 

These  vary  with  the  crop  and  con- 
ditions. F.  B.  Smith  of  Saratoga  is 
paying  $6.50  a  ton  for  picking  up 
prunes.  The  contract  includes  shak- 
ing the  trees  at  the  last  and  cleaning 
up  the  entire  crop.  He  has  a  heavy 
yield  of  large  prunes,  the  ground  is 
in  good  shape,  and  he  has  tent  ac- 
commodations for  his  extra  help. 

African  Oranges  on  English  Markets. 

Our  Agricultural  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  London  says:  "For  the  time 
being,  the  season  for  American  or- 
anges in  Great  Britain  will  be  closed 
as  oranges  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  have  begun  to  arrive  in  quanti- 
ties. Until  freight  rates  are  lowered 
it  will  be  impossible  for  American 
oranges  to  compete  with  this  source  of 
supply. 

El  Dorado  County  Water  District. 

At  a  meeting  of  Farm  Bureau  mem- 
bers in  Placerville  last  week  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  favoring  the  imme- 
diate organization  of  an  irrigation  dis- 
trict covering  30.000  acres  of  irrigable 
land.  A  committee  was  appointed  to* 
take  the  necessary  initiatory  steps 
and  was  also  asked  to  obtain  options 
for  the  purchase  of  the  El  Dorado 
Water  Company  and  the  Diamond 
Ridge  Ditch  Company,  systems  whose 
supples  would  furnish  the  proposed 
district  with  water. 
PInm-duff  Is  Popular. 

The  California  Raisin  Association 
has  been  compelled  to  refuse  new  or- 
ders till  the  exact  amount  of, this 
year's  tonnage  of  raisins  has  been  de- 
termined. The  demand  is  unprece- 
dented. The  crop  estimate  of  varie- 
ties is:  Muscats,  125,000  tons;  Sul- 
tanas, 10,000  tons;  Thompson  Seed- 
less, 60,000  tons;  Malagas,  etc.,  5,000 
tons.  The  packing  houses  will  open 
early  in  September.  The  fruit  looks 
fine  and  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  allowed 
to  sugar  up  well  before  harvesting  so 
as  to  get  all  the  weight  as  well  as 
quality  possible. 

Prnne  Harvest  Is  Early. 

The  prunes  are  coming  down  pretty 
fast  now,  and  large  quantities  are  ex. 
posed  in  the  drying  yards.  A  pecu- 
liarity of  the  season  is  the  fact  of  so 
many  sound  prunes  coming  off  in  an 
immature  condition.  This  may  result 
in  the  fruit  not  weighing  up  to  grade, 
as  was  the  case  about  four  years  ago. 
The  quality  of  the  fruit,  from  its  ap- 
pearance as  it  hangs  on  the  tree,  has 
probably  never  been  surpassed  for  so 
large  and  general  a  crop.  The 
weather  everywhere  is  fine  for  drying 
so  far.    The  early  drop  needs  it.  It 


pays  to  move  the  prunes  on  the  tray 
as  soon  as  possible. 

A  $3,000,000  Almond  Crop. 

The  first  carload  of  new  crop  al- 
monds was  shipped  from  the  ware- 
house of  the  California  Almond  Grow- 
ers' Exchange,  Chico,  on  August  13. 
It  consisted  of  500  bags  of  Nonpareil 
almonds  and  was  sold  to  a  New  York 
purchaser.  The  Exchange  expects  to 
move  almond  carloads  from  now  on. 

The  California  almond  crop  for  1919 
is  estimated  at  about  13,000,000,  ac- 
cording to  T.  C.  Tucker,  Manager  of 
the  Exchange,  who  says  that  the  qual- 
ity this  season  is  exceptionally  fine, 
due  to  the  favorable  climatic  condi- 
tions. The  State  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, in  co-operation  with  E.  E. 
Kaufman,  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates, reports  75%  of  a  crop  for  the 
state. 

200  Cars  a  Day. 

When  the  grape  season  is  in  full 
swing  150  to  200  carloads  a  day  are 
expected  to  be  shipped  from  Lodi.  It 
is  estimated  that  if  all  the  wine  grapes 
which  would  have  been  made  into 
wine  were  shipped  it  would  take  28,- 
088  cars  from  this  one  point — not 
counting  the  table  grapes.  It  is,  how- 
ever, figured  that  half  the  amount  will 
be  dried  or  processed,  which  will  still 
leave  a  demand  for  15,000  extra  cars 
this  year.  A  big  problem  is  the  short- 
age of  ice  and  the  huge  extra  amount 
needed.  Shippers  will  have  to  load 
their  cars  to  their  utmost  capacity, 
and  the  railroad  people  intend  to 
move  heaven  and  earth  to  furnish  ice 
and  cars  to  save  the  crop.  Shippers 
and  railroad  men  have  met  and  adopt- 
ed their  plan  of  campaign  and  so 
things  ought  to  run  smoothly. 

Why  We  Mnst  Shell  Almonds. 

During  a  single  month — that  of 
April,  1919,  almonds  imported  by  the 
United  States  amounted  to  115,119 
pounds  not  shelled,  worth  $16,550,  and 
2,948,127  pounds  of  shelled  almonds 
worth  $1,036,336,  according  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia Almond  Growers'  Exchange. 
The  protective  tariff  is  three  cents  a 
pound  on  unshelled  nuts  and  only  four 
cents  a  pound  on  those  that  are 
shelled.  The  disparity  of  these 
amounts  is  very  clearly  demonstrated 
on  the  relative  values  of  the  two  im- 
ports— a  condition  of  which  European 
growers  are  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves. Of  course  we  can't  expect  our 
labor  to  sit  up  and  crack  almonds 
with  a  mallet  on  a  stove-lid,  but  with 
an  adequate  tariff  our  own  growers 
will  be  able  to  furnish  that  million 
dollars  worth  of  almonds. 


Horticultural  News  Notes 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


A  good  crop  of  olives  is  reported 
for  the  season  in  Spain. 

90  per  cent  of  California's  peach 
crop  will  be  either  canned  or  dried. 

Don't  forget!  The  State  Fair  at 
Sacramento  takes  place  from  August 
30  to  September  9. 

Brown  rot  damaged  the  Elberta 
peach  crop  in  Georgia  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  shipping  season. 

1200  tons  of  cots  are  said  to  have 
been  turned  off  in  the  Oakley  (Contra 
Costa  County)  district  this  year. 

Less  than  10  years  ago  20-30  prunes 
were  sold  for  6-7  cents  flat,  says  the 
Sunsweet  Standard,  and  now  we  are 
selling  120s  up  for  7^  cents! 

1200  tons  more  cherries  were  canned 
in  the  State  in  1919  than  last  year, 
according  to  E.  E.  Kaufman  of  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

Ten  thousand  acres  of  land  have 
been  brought  under  irrigation  in  Tu- 
lare County  this  year  with  pumping 
plants  as  their  sources  of  supply.  The 
power  used  is  chiefly  electrical. 

Australia  produces  about  30,000,000 
pounds  of  raisins  and  currants,  and 
about  4,500,000  gallons  of  wine.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  wine  business  will 
grow  as  her  raisin  output  diminishes. 


''The  best  figs  I  have  ever  eaten 
were  growing  on  Catalina  Island,"  said 
George  C.  Roeding  recently.  "They 
seem  to  be  very  successful  in  a  coolish 
temperate  climate  such  as  this  is. 
They  were  Kadotas — a  fig  with  several 
aliases." 

The  California  Packing  Corporation, 
one  of  the  largest  fruit  packers  in  the 
world,  has  purchased  4,000  acres  just 
south  of  Merced  at  $125  per  acre,  and 
will  have  the  tract  set  out  to  figs  and 
peaches. 

Girls  who  joined  the  Central  Cali- 
fornia fruit  workers'  union  demurred 
to  giving  in  their  ages  when  they 
signed  up.  But  the  union  rules  re- 
quire it,  "so  they  all  gave  some  more 
or  less  reasonable  figure." 

The  Frei  Brothers,  who  have  320 
acres  in  fruit  at  Graton  (Sonoma 
County)  may  net  $75,000  from  it  this 
year.  They  have  a  good  crop  of 
prunes  and  apples  and  a  medium  crop 
of  pears. 

"Ever  notice  that  you  have  fewer 
codling-moths  where  you  keep  the 
ground  wet  up,"  said  a  pear  grower 
to  the  writer  last  week.  "I  don't  know 
whether  the  irrigated  pears  and  ap- 
ples give  Mr.  Worm  the  belly-ache  or 
not,  but  they  leave  me  alone  and  at- 
tack the  neighbors'  unirrigated  fruit." 
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Sutton  and  Young  of  Red  Bluff  ex- 
pect to  harvest  nine  tons  of  dried 
prunes  from  one  and  a  half  acres. 
They  credit  this  extraordinary  yield  to 
thorough  irrigation. 

The  Yakima  Valley  (Washington) 
now  promises  to  ship  about  2400  car- 
loads of  pears,  or  25%  more  than  last 
year,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates. 

J.  Johnson,  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren of  Bend  (Tehama  County)  will 
pick,  cut  and  cure  nine  tons  of  peaches 
(dry  weight)  from  their  ten  acres, 
without  outside  help. 

The  Freemyers  ranches  near  Red 
Bluff,  owned  by  the  father  and  four 
sons,  will  produce  5,000  packed  boxes 
of  peaches  (Elbertas)  from  40  acres 
this  year,  it  is  said  on  the  young  trees. 

At  a  meeting  of  growers  in  Sutter 
County,  it  was  decided  to  pay  $3.25  a 
ton  for  picking  grapes  and  $5  a  ton 
for  picking  prunes.  It  was  stated  that 
30  cents  a  box  was  being  paid  for  pick- 
ing figs. 

Charles  F.  Shaw,  Professor  of  Soil 
Technology  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, has  been  named  examiner  of 
all  lands  offered  for  sale  by  the  State 
Land  Settlement  Board. 

Over  1500  applications  for  farms  or 
allotments  have  been  filed  with  the 
Land  Settlement  Board,  of  which  one- 
third  are  from  soldiers. 


MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN  APPLES 
IN  ENGLAND. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Our  apples  are  popular  on  British 
markets.  From  the  Department  of 
Agricluture  we  get  the  following  re- 
ports: "In  the  early  part  of  this  year 
over  1,000,000  barrels  of  apples 
were  imported  from  the  United 
States.  Much  of  this  produce  sold 
at  or  near  the  control  price  of  $13.61 
per  112  pounds  or  nearly  $1.05  cents 
a  pound.  This  is  still  the  fixed  price 
for  imported  apples  which  will  re- 
main tell  September  1.  when  it  may 
be  modified."  The  home  grown  apple 
will  therefore  be  marketed  as  rapid- 
ly as  possible  to  avoid  a  chance  of  the 
control  price  being  lowered.  The  Aus- 
tralian and  Tasmanian  fruit  crops 
have  already  been  disposed  of. 

"In  England  the  apple  is  regarded 
as  a  necessity  for  health  purposes  as 
well  as  for  food.  The  Food  Controll- 
er has  extended  the  license  for  the 
importation  of  apples  and  oranges 
from  September  1,  1919  to  March  1, 
1920.  Ocean  tonnage  for  the  trans- 
portation of  produce  is  scarce  and 
its  movement  erratic."  The  British 
market  in  apples  favors  barrels  rather 
than  boxes.  The  pack  has  to  be 
firm. 

Graded  Fruit  Demanded. 

With  the  heavy    freight  charges 


only  good  fruit  will  bring  a  profit  to 
the  grower.  Over  80  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  sent  to  Great  Britain  is  on  con- 
signment and  is  sold  at  auction  after 
a  thorough  inspection.  This  means 
that  all  the  fruit  must  be  correctly 
graded.  Ungraded  fruit  will  surely  go 
to  the  huckster,  and  the  shipper  will 
have  merely  a  freight  bill  to  pay  in- 
stead of  making  a  profit  at  the  end 
of  the  transaction. 

Apples  Should  be  Inspected. 
Equal  in  importance  to  grading  is 
condition  on  arrival.  Shippers  at  a 
distance  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
should  have  a  representative  at  the 
seabord  to  inspect  their  product.  A 
sea  trip  is  hard  on  produce,  and  if  any 
signs  of  deterioration  are  noticed  the 
fruit  should  be  sold  on  the  home  mar- 
kets. 


The  largest  crop  of  almonds  in  years 
is  being  harvested  at  Oakdale  (Stanis- 
laus County).  This  will  be  her  most 
successful  year. 


WANTED 

5,000  to  10,000  Royal  Anne,  Tarta- 
rian and  Bing  CHERRY  TREES 
for   Spring   planting.     Will  take 
smaller  lots,  if  necessary. 

STANISLAUS  NURSERY  CO. 


CUT    DOWN    COST    OF  FEEDING 
Write  for  Catalog  on 

CARLEY    ROLLER  MILLS 

Strong — Light  Banning 
Handles  Barley,  Oats,  Corn,  Etc 
Write   for  information 

THOMAS  R.  BROWNE 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


Elephant  Grass 

(Napier  Fodder) 
CANES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

by  simple  method  of  sugar-cane 
propagation.    1000  joints,  $25. 
500  joints,  $15.    100  joints  at 
$5  smallest  order  filled. 

M.  L.  WAGNER 

Descanso,       San  Diego  Co.,  Calif. 


An  "IDEAL"  Silo  Pays  for  Itself 


"My   IDEAL   GREEN  FEED 

SILO  is  the  biggest  money-maker 
on  my  farm,  and  I  wouldn't  be 
without  it  for  ten  times  its  cost. 
My  saving  on  feed  bills  the  first 
year  has  more  than  paid  for  it.'* 
So  writes  a  man  who  has  learned 
by  experience  that  the  "IDEAL" 
silo  return  big  dividends. 

Before  buving  a  silo,  investigate 
the  "IDEAL."  Get  acquainted  with 
its  superior  features.  Learn  why 
it  is  more  economical,  lasts  longer 
and  makes  better  ensilage  than  any 
other. 

Only  the  choicest  lumber  goes 
into    the    construction    of  the 


V 


"IDEAL"  silo.  The  staves  are 
of  selected  California  Redwood, 
tongued,  grooved,  bevelled  and 
splined  by  special  machinery. 

Refrigerator  doors  with  "three 
point  contact"  make  the  "IDEAL" 

absolutely  leakproof.  They  come  flush 
with  the  inside  walls  of  silo,  thus  prevent- 
ing air  pockets  and  spoiled  silage.  The 
ladder  is  securely  fastened  to  the  silo  at 
one  side  of  the  doors.  This  permits  easy 
access. 

Heavy,  soft-steel  hoops,  placed  thirty 
inches  apart,  bind  the  silo  into  a  true 
circle.  Malleable  iron  lugs  and  long  up- 
set threads  allow  easy  adjustment.  Self- 
supporting  roof  —  airtight,  watertight 
foundation  joint  and  other  features  too 
numerous  to  mention  here  —  put  the 
"IDEAL"  in  a  class  by  itself. 

Fill  out  and  mail  the  coupon.  It  will 
bring  you,  free  of  obligation,  a  valuable 
booklet  on  silos. 


Cut  Out  and  Use  This  Coupon 


Insure  Your  Water  Supply 

The  best  way  to  maintain  a  constant,  nev- 
er-failing supply  of  water  is  by  means  of  a 
Pacific  Redwood  Tank. 

Pacific  tanks  have  the  everlasting  quali- 
ties of  the  redwood  of  which  they  are  built. 
As  everyone  knows,  water  preserves  instead 
of  deteriorating  this  wood.  The  patent  non- 
shrinking  system  with  which  our  tanks  are 
fitted  absolutely  prevents  leakage  under  all 
conditions. 

Pacific  Machine— Banded  Wood  Stave  Pipe 
is  the  best  and  most  economical  for  irriga- 
tion systems  and  pipe  lines  on  the  farm. 
Made  in  all  sizes  from  2  inches  to  30  inches 
in  diameter.  Write  for  wood  pipe  circular 
and  specifications. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

15  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 
911  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 

Send  me  descriptive  matter  and  complete 
information.  Silos  —  Tanks  —  Wood  Pipe — 
(Check  the  one  in  which  you  are  interested). 

Name   

Address   
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We  Manufacture  Levelerg  for  Any   Power  from  6   Horses   to  a  75  H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving1  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working:  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being 
used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con- 
tractors—saving their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket'  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 
t 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  nils  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

TOU  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600,  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving-  the  earth. 


F.  T.  BRILES, 

Southern  California  Agent. 


214  No.  Los  Angeles  St. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street, 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


F*owt 


Gasoline 


Every  drop  of  "Red  Crown"  is  straight- 
distilled,  full  powered,  dependable.  Look 
for  the  Red  Crown  sign  before  you  fill. 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


fry 


i 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


1  s  r>g~\f-  j—t  pi  I  ft- f  ff^C  shuolutHjr  brdranllcallj  and  automatically 
r\l»V/VJl  I      r  UlVIr  ^   water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 

Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  wells  10-Inch  diameter  and  op. 

 Write  for  Bulletins 

140  Beale  St.,  San  Franelseo,  Cal 
Branch  Sale*  Office  at  Lot  Aagele* 


KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


Suggestive  Agricultural  Pointers 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Fresno  Commissioner  Busy. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  busy  seasons 
of  Fred  Roullard,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Fresno  county.  The 
squirrel  control  work  has  been  re- 
organized with  the  courtfy  divided  into 
districts,  and  vigorous,  systematic 
killing  is  being  done  in  each. 

The  opening  of  the  grape  shipping 
season  necessitated  the  organization 
of  a  staff  of  inspectors,  whose  work 
quickly  proved  of  value.  For  some 
reason  unripe  grapes  that  would  have 
greatly  injured  later  markets  were 
started  in  great  abundance,  by  growers 
that  should  have  known  better,  but 
were  caught  in  time  and  held  up.  The 
office  is  also  starting  an  insectary  to 
raise  parasites  for  the  mealy  bug, 
which  has  gradually  increased  in  im- 
portance on  grapes  until  steps  have 
had  to  be  taken  to  control  it. 

Model  Tent  Housing. 

Do  you  want  a  model  tent  house  at 
moderate  cost,  either  for  temporary 
farm  help,  or  for  other  purposes? 
Here  is  the  design  of  a  tent  adopted 
for  the  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, for  its  first  community  camp  at 
Fowler.'  This  is  the  fifth  tent  house 
designed  by  the  Association,  and  the 
best.  The  others  were  too  large,  or 
too  expensive,  or  otherwise  not  exact- 
ly right. 

This  tent  is  8  by  10  in  floor  space. 
The  floor  and  each  of  the  sides  is  sepa- 
rate and  entire  from  the  rest  of  the 
frame,  so  five  sides,  a  ridge  pole  and 
the  canvas  are  all  there  is  to  it. 
Everything  is  tied  together  with  bolts 
or  lag  screws,  so  that  it  can  be  taken 
down  quickly  and  easily  without  in- 
jury and  set  up  quickly  when  needed. 

The  frame  proper  is  composed  of 
2  by  3's,  or  2  by  4's.  The  sides  are 
bolted  to  one  another,  but  tied  to  the 
floor  by  lag  screws.  .The  walls  are 
wainscoated  2*4  feet  up  from  the  floor, 
then  there  comes  2  feet  open  space 
screened  to  keep  out  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes. In  front  is  a  screened  door, 
with  springs  to  keep  it  closed.  The 
walls  stand  about  4%  feet  above  the 
floor  and  the  roof  has  a  three-quarter 
pitch,  making  ridge  pole  about  eight 
feet  high. 

The  canvas  is  stretched  tight  over 
the  roof  and  the  sides  can  be  rolled 
up  or  let  down  to  meet  the  wainscoat- 
ing,  whichever  is  best. 

Similar  tents  can  be  erected  of  any 
desirable  size  and  the  wire  screen 
omitted  whenever  flies  and  mosquitoes 
make  it  seem  unnecessary.  At  present 
prices  for  labor  and  ^materials  a  struc- 
ture of  the  size  described  costs  from 
fifty  to  sixty  dollars. 

Alfalfa  Prices. 

In  the  Rural  Press  of  August  2 
alfalfa  hay  was  quoted  from  $16  to 
$20  in  San  Francisco,  baled  of  course. 
In  Los  Angeles  it  was  from  $20  to  $24 
with  Alfalfa  Association  prices  still 
higher,  and  evidently  correct.  Fresno 
newspapers  at  about  that  time  were 
quoting  loose  hay  in  town  for  $22  and 
baled  at  $25,  while  it  was  selling  in 
the  shock  a  few  miles  from  town  for 
not  less  than  $18  per  ton.  At  the 
same  time  the  writer  knows  of  a  large 
stack  of  first-class  alfalfa  hay  sold  in 
the  citrus  district  of  Tulare  county  for 
$12  a  ton,  and  other  hay  for  $10  a  ton 
in  the  shock.  The  running  price  for 
the  summer  seems  to  have  been  about 
$12  a  ton  in  the  field,  in  the  district 
where  the  writer  resides.  Such  varia- 
tions seem  queer  and  worth  eradicat- 
ing. The  general  idea  is  that  prices 
will  be  upward  from  now  on.  Good 
crops  of  grain  hay,  good  wild  feed  in 
the  hills,  and  the  replacing  of  horses 
by  tractors  have  been  responsible  for 
much  reduction  in  the  alfalfa  demand 
in  many  sections. 

Irrigation  Pays. 

A  Selma  fruit  grower  last  spring 
purchased  a  peach  orchard  that  was 
rented  on  a  share  basis  on  such  terms 
that  he  only  gets  15%  of  the  crop  this 
season.  Figuring  that  a  pumping 
plant  was  needed  to  help  out  the 
supply  of  ditch  water  for  irrigation 
he  was  wondering  whether  to  put  it 
in  right  away,  or  to  wait  until  he  could 
get  all  tbe  crop,  and  decided  that  the 
sooner  the  water  was  there  the  better, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  orchard 


was  a  heavy  producer  as  it  was.  He 
now  feels  that  the  increase  in  his 
15%,  added  to  the  benefit  present  irrL 
gation  will  do  to  his  1920  crop,  has 
more   than  justified  the  investment 

Cantaloupe  Growers  Will  Learn. 

Cantaloupe  growers  in  the  Porter- 
ville  and  Exeter  districts,  who  tried 
their  hand  at  that  crop  this  season 
for  the  first  time  in  a  number  of 
years,  feel  that  the  crop  has  come  to 
stay  and  that  they  can  do  even  better 
in  the  future  than  they  did  this  season. 
The  object  of  cantaloupe  growing  in 
the  Tulare  thermal  belt  is  to  get  an 
early  melon  on  the  market,  right  after 
Imperial  melons  have  been  shipped 
and  before  Turlock  competition  can  be 
felt,  and  the  section  has  proved  its 
ability  to  get  an  excellent  yield  of 
high  class  melons  early  enough  to  in- 
sure very  high  prices. 

As  in  the  first  trial  everywhere, 
there  were  a  number  of  failures, 
mostly  on  account  of  insufficient  irri- 
gation. A  number  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful growers  likewise,  being  advised 
to  hold  off  the  water  a  little  before 
picking  commenced,  in  order  to  hurry 
ripening,  lost  most  of  their  second- 
crop  melons  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
gained  enough  in  early  ripening  to 
amount  to  much  after  all.  The  gen- 
eral conviction  is  that  abundant  mois- 
ture supplies  all  the  way  along  is  the 
thing  to  bring  both  crop  and  price. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  melon 
growing  in  a  district  where  few  are 
grown  is  shown  by  a  packing  com- 
pany who  contracted  for  melons  at  85 
cents  a  crate  and  were  able  to  sell 
locally  most  of  the  good  melons  that 
were  too  ripe  to  ship  East  at  $2.00  per 
crate,  which  is  not  a  bad  profit,  even 
for  a  middleman. 

Concrete  Lined  Reservoirs. 

Fence  wire  in  concrete  makes  a 
fine,  cheap,  durable  lining  for  ranch 
reservoirs,  according  to  Ed.  Poulsen, 
of  Selma.  He  has  a  reservoir  in  sandy 
land  so  lined,  70  by  110  feet  in  area 
and  5  feet  deep,  and  has  no  trouble 
with  it.  The  wire  is  laid  on  45  degree 
slope  banks  and  over  the  bottom,  the 
corners  of  the  reservoir  being  round- 
ed, and  a  two-inch  layer  of  cement, 
sand  and  fine  gravel  spread  over  it 
Although  this  dressing  would  be  too 
thin  to  be  of  use  alone,  it  is  extremely 
durable  when  held  by  the  fence  wire. 
The  concrete  is  faced  with  a  rich  mix- 
ture of  cement  and  sand.  This  was 
the  only  lining  that  the  Fresno  Canal 
&  Irrigation  Company  could  get  to  last 
on  some  very  weak  places  in  their 
canal  banks. 

Tulare  County  .Squirrel  Campaign. 

In  the  two  years  ending  July  1,  1919, 
Tulare  county  used  in  squirrel  killing 
work  142%  tons  of  poisoned  barley, 
valued  at  $37,000,  all  of  which  was 
handled  by  the  office  of  the  horticul- 
tural commissioner,  and  21,550  gallons 
of  carbon  bisulphide,  valued  at  $21,981. 
With  the  bisulphide  nearly  one  and  a 
quarter  million  jute  balls  were  used, 
costing  $4,080.  As  a  result  the  squirrel 
population  in  the  county  is  extremely 
small.  Horticultural  Commissioner  C. 
F.  Collins  advises  the  poison  for  a 
general  clean-up,  but  bisulphide  to 
eradicate  any  squirrels  escaping  the 
poison.  Contrary  to  a  common  idea, 
bisulphide  is  fully  as  killing  in  sum- 
mer as  in  winter,  except  on  adobe  soil 
where  the  gas  will  escape1  through 
cracks,  but  a  little  more  per  hole  has 
to  be  used  than  in  winter.  In  winter 
the  sulphide  is  used  on  jute  balls  and 
fired.  In  summer  it  is  usually  applied 
with  jute  balls,  but  is  not  fired. 

Big  San  Joaquin  Cotton  Field. 

One  thousand  acres  of  short  staple 
cotton  is  being  grown  by  J.  W.  Eldridge 
of  Los  Angeles  on  land  leased  from 
the  Tagus  ranch  near  Tulare,  and 
present  prospects  are  for  a  half  a  bale 
per  acre.  The  planting  on  such  a  large 
scale  was  based  upon  the  conviction 
that  the  Tulare  country  was  admirably 
suited  for  this  crop.  If  the  cotton 
pans  out  according  to  prospects  it  is 
figured  that  many  farmers  will  plant 
next  year  and  a  gin  will  be  started. 
J.  A.  Knight  of  Tipton  'had  good  suc- 
cess with  cotton  last  year  and  has 
increased  his  acreage  this  year. 
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What  can  a  man  Learn  from 
Looking  at  a  Tractor  in  a  Tent 


IF  you  have  ever  been  to  a  tractor 
demonstration,  you  probably  know  the  ear- 
nest way  some  salesmen  have  of  taking  you 
into  a  tent  and  pointing  out  all  the  fine  points  of 
the  tractor  they  are  trying  to  sell. 

They  will  show  you  its  engine  and  its 
wheels  and  its  gears  and  its  clutches,  and  tell 
you  why  they  are  better  than  those  of  any  other 
tractor  on  the  market. 

Now,  the  intelligent  farmer,  when  he 
goes  to  look  at  a  tractor,  wants  to  be  shown 
by  the  tractor  itself. 

For  eight  years  the  G  O  Tractor  has 
been  showing  farmers  all  over  the  country  just 
what  they  wanted  to  know.  It  has  shown  them 
that  it  can  do  anything  they  want  it  to,  and  do 
it  economically,  and  keep  on  doing  it. 

There  is  nothing  "eye -filling"  about  the 
G  O  Tractor.  It  is  a  four-wheel,  four-cylinder 
tractor — the  simplest  and  most  practical  con- 
struction known.   There  is  no  loss  of  traction 


due  to  the  shifting  of  weight  to  the  wheels  of  the 
implement.  Its  pull  increases  as  the  traction 
increases,  because  the  drawbar  is  free-swaying 
—  not  rigid  —  eliminating  all  side  draft  and 
making  it  safe  on  hills. 

The  G  O  driving  mechanism  is  the 
biggest  advance  in  tractor  engineering  which  the 
industry  has  seen.  It  gives  six  speeds  forward 
and  six  reverse — a  right  speed  for  plowing  in  any 
sort  of  soil;  a  right  speed  at  the  belt  pulley  for 
any  kind  of  machine.  It  is  so  easily  controlled 
that  even  a  child  can  operate  it.  All  gears  are 
enclosed  in  a  dust-proof  oil  bath,  adding  years 
to  their  life. 

The  facts  about  the  G  O  Tractor  are 
open  to  anyone  who  is  looking  for  sound,  com- 
mon horse-sense — not  features  or  talking  points. 
You  may  be  interested,  also,  in  knowing  more 
about  the  company  behind  the  G  O  Tractor — 
its  guarantee  and  its  idea  of  what  constitutes 
real  service.  A  post  card  today  will  put  you 
under  no  obligation, 
t  ' 
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THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

Stockton.  Cal. 

MAKE  OUR  BOOTH  YOUR  HEADQUARTERS 
WHEN  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 

We  are  exclusive  distributers  for 
NORTHERN   CALIFORNIA   AND   WESTERN  NEVADA 
for  the  following  lines : 


CUT-A-WAY    HARROW  CO., 
Clark's  Disc  Harrow. 


S.  L. 


ALLEN  ft  CO., 
Cultivators.  Seeders, 


Etc. 


BAIN  WAGON  CO., 
Wagons. 

LIGHT  DRAFT  HARROW  CO., 
Forkner  Cultivators. 

WESTERN  LAND  ROLLER  CO., 
Pulverizers — Buck  Rakes. 

H.   C.  SHAW  CO.. 

Stockton  Gangplows  —  Reversible 
Moulds — Bean  Cutters — Disc  Har- 


WIARD  PLOW  CO.. 

Universal  Bean  Harvesters. 


We  are  general  agents 
for  the 


SMITH  MFG.,  CO. 

SHAW-STOCKTON.  Trucks. 

EMPIRE   PLOW  CO., 

Cultivators.  Plows,  etc. 

THE  HAVANA  METAL  WHEEL  CO., 
Farm  Trucks. 

F.  E.  MEYERS  &  BRO.. 

Hay  Carriers  and  Pumps. 

NIXDORFF,  KREIN  MFG.  CO., 
Singletrees,  etc. 


AMERICAN   SEEDING   MACHINE  CO- 

Superior  Drills. 

EMERSON  BRANTINGHAM  IMPLEMENT 

CO., 

Osborn  Mowers.  Rakes,  Binders,  etc., 
and  also  Standard  Mower,  Rakes — 
Binders,  etc. 

THE  SIMPLEX  FARM  DITCHER  CO., 

Ditchers- Terracers. 

R.  M.  WADE  St  CO.. 

Pea  &  Bean  Threshers. 

RODERICK  LEAN  MFG.  CO., 

Disc  Spring-tooth  and  Spike-tooth 
Harrows. 

APPLE  TON  MFG.  CO., 

Cornshellers.  Huskers,  etc. 

QDEEN   INCUBATOR  CO.. 

Incubators.  Brooders,  etc. 


and  jobbers'  distributers 
following : 

C.  S.  BELL  A  CO., 

Small  Grinding  Mills. 

O.  E.  THOMPSON  A  SONS, 
Banner  Root  Cutters. 

GALESBUBG  MFG.  CO., 

Plow  and  Harrow  Discs  and  Colters. 

R.  HERSCHEL  MFG.  CO., 

Harvester  Machinery  and  Cutting 
Parts. 

SOLANO  IRON  WORKS, 

Fresno  Scrapers.  Gem  Seeders,  Gor- 
hara  Seeders.  Woodbar  Harrows. 


THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO. 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


THE 

"WW" 

( Hammer ) 
(Principle) 


ALL  PURPOSE 


FEED 
GRINDER 

"  The  proper  place  to  mix 
feed  for  stock  is  outside,  not 
inside  the  stomach." 

THE   proper,  practical, 
*   principle  to  employ  is 
the  hammer  process. 

W-W  Grinders  are  con- 
structed on  an  entirely 
original  principle.  Hay, 
grain — any  kind  of  feed, 
is  reduced  to  any  degree 
of  fineness  by  a  beating 
process. 

Nails,  stones  and  other 
hard  substances  do  not  in- 
jure the  mill. 

The  square-faced  ham- 
mer while  pulverizing  the 
feed,  throws  out  the  nails, 
bolts  or  other  materials 
that  might  get  into  the 
mill  in  the  feed. 

The    W-W  is   an  ALL 
PURPOSE  Feed  Grinder, 
practically  indestructible, 
easy    of    operation  and 
with  greater  capacities  for  smaller  horse  power  than  any  machine  offered. 

It  will  successfully  grind  anything  fed  to  stock  in  California.  Is  also 
used  to  "pulverize  fertilizers. 

W-W  mills  are  built  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes  and  types  having  capac- 
ities from  500  pounds  to  8  tons  per  hour — a  Bize  for  every  feed.  Write 
for  a  list  of  California  and  Arizona  feeders  who  are  using  W-W  Grinders, 
also  book  of  letters  of  what  they  say.    It  will  pay  for  itself. 


— Tou  can't  beat  the  "W-W." 
The  "W-W"  can  "beat  It" 


Farm  Owners'  and  Operators  Association 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  COMPANY 

WHEN  YOU  WRITE,  ASK  FOR  BULLETIN  25 


125-7-9  No.  Los  Angeles  Street, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Farm  Owners  and  Operators' 
National  Association  has  placed  an 
order  in  Chicago  for  a  moisture 
tester.  It  is  being  hastened  by  ex- 
press, and  will  be  installed  on  arrival 
in  the  Stockton  headquarters. 

The  tester  is  to  be  placed  at  the 
service  of  the  corn  and  rice  grow- 
ers, and  of  all  others  who  have  pro- 
ducts that  are  sold  on  the  moisture 
test.  The  wheat  grader  established 
by  the  Association  has  been  a  great 
success,  and  has  been  patronized 
without  cost  to  the  farmers.  Not  alone 
have  they  had  their  wheat  graded, 
but  the  net  returns  they  were  entit- 
led to  demand  at  the  terminal  points 
were  figured  out  and  given  to  them. 

One  fact  brought  out  is  that  the 
wheat  yield  in  this  immediate  section 
is  not  as  large  as  the  first  estimates. 
On  the  "West  Side,"  and  in  other  sec- 
tions the  harvest  fell  below  expecta- 
tions. 

The  organization  work  of  the  As- 
sociation is  to  be  resumed  early  in 
September.  The  date  for  the  big 
mass  meeting  has  not  been  definitely 
set,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  de- 
sired to  fix  one  when  the  farmers  are 
fully  through  their  harvest  worK. 
Responses  have  come  from  all  over 
the  state  assuring  the  presence  of 
prominent  farmers. 

The  Association  is  now  pursuing 
some  independent  lines  of  inquiry 
into  the  "high  cost  of  living."  with 
particular  reference  to  the  charge 
that  the  farmer  is  gathering  undue 
profits.  In  due  time  the  result  of 
these  investigations  will  be  given  to 
the  public. 

Middlemen  Officially  Control  H.  C.  I  . 

"The  people  are  crying  for  more 
and  cheaper  food,"  says  Chairman 
Albert  Lindley  of  the  Association. 
"The  President  is  urging  Congress 
to  give  more  money  and  power  to  the 


Government  with  which  to  uncover 
profiteering.  Yet  the  control  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  foodstuff! 
continues  to  be  placed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  dealers  in 
foodstuffs. 

"The  Government  under  the  Grain 
Standards  Act  has  placed  licensed 
graders  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco only,  both  far  removed  from 
wheat  growing  centers. 

"The  San  Francisco  "Licensed 
Grader"  is  the  "Chief  Inspector  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Grain  Trade  Association."  To 
this  gentleman  for  courtesies  extend- 
ed and  information  given,  the  Farm 
Owners  and  Operators  National  Asm 
ciation  is  under  lasting  obligation! 
We  farmers  approve  of  him  personal 
ly.  But  we  do  feel  that  we  should 
not  be  compelled  by  the  Government 
to  look  to  the  San  Francisco  Cham 
ber  of  Commerce  nor  to  its  Grain 
Trade  Association  for  the  grading  of 
wheat  that  is  sold  largely  to  that  Jp 
sociation's  members. 

"It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  find  a  responsible 
party  to  inspect  and  pass  on  the  farm 
ers'  wheat,  other  than  a  man  en 
ployed  by  the  buyers  of  wheat. 

"This  same  practice  holds  good  In 
nearly  every  Government  official  mt 
ing  to  do  with  farm  products  or  farm 
regulations. 

"It  would  seem  reasonable,  surely 
for  the  Government  to  place  a  licens- 
ed grader  with  his  comparatively  in 
expensive  equipment  in  importtjp 
grain  producing  centers  of  the  State 
where  the  farmers  and  the  dealers 
could  together  take  a  sample  of  wheat 
and  have  it  tested  officially  in  the 
presence  of  both. 

"What  chance  is  there  for  more 
or  cheaper  food  when  the  middleman 
officially  regulates  and  controls  food 
from  the  farmer  to  the  consumer?" 


Wheat  Seed  Ranch  for  New  Varieties 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


As  the  next  logical  step  in  its  ex- 
tensive experimental  work  to  improve 
the  quality  and  extend  the  acreage  of 
wheat  in  California,  the  Sperry  Flour 
Co.  has  leased  the  J.  O.  Robison 
ranch  of  680  acres,  11  miles  east  of 
Stockton,  half  mile  south  of  the  So- 
nora  road  and  adjoining  the  Griffin 
Ranch.  Among  grain  farms  of  three 
counties  this  property  is  known  as 
one  of  the  best  wheat  ranches  in 
California.  Its  soil  is  sedimentary 
adobe  and  is  situated  on  the  ridges  of 
Little  John  Creek.  The  improve- 
ments are  of  the  best  and  the  prop- 
erty is  fenced  and  cross-fenced. 
This  season  the  ranch  averaged  18 
bags  to  the  acre  of  Early  Baart,  Bun- 
yip  (Sperry  No.  1)  and  Bayah 
(Sperry  No.  2).  The  ranch  will  be  op- 
erated by  the  Agricutural  Department 
of  the  Company  under  the  direction  of 
George  R.  McLeod,  its  head. 

"In  our  work  with  wheat  which 
was  begun  in  1915  when  the  Com- 
pany purchased  the  Australian  wheat 
exhibit  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition,"  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Leod, "we  have  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage.  Our  first  problem  was 
to  get  a  variety  of  wheat  thoroughly 
adapted  to  California  conditions.  How 
careful  our  work  in  this  direction  was 
done  the  grain  farmers  of  the  state 
well  know.  We  have  now  decided  on 
two  varieties,  Early  Baart  and  Bun- 
yip,  which  have  been  tried  out  under 
varied  conditions  and  they  have  ab- 
solutely demonstrated  their  worth 
from  the  standpoints  of  yielding  and 
milling  qualities. 

"The  next  step  for  us  is  to  develop 
these  wheats  and  by  selection  to  get 
them  absolutely  true  to  type  and 
hold  them  true.  We  have  now  acquir- 
ed a  good  sized  acreage  of  the  best 
grain  land  and  will  carry  out  exten- 
sive work  in  selection,  growing  wheat 
for  sowing  purposes  on  a  compara- 
tively big  scale.  By  selecting  the 
strongest  and  best  stooling  plants,  as 
well  as  the  best  headed  wheat,  it  will 
be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  years  until 


wheat  true  to  type  and  also  one  much 
hardier  than  ordinary  varieties  will 
be  developed.  The  strong  and 
healthy  plants  are  immune  to  many 
diseases  that  attack  weak  and  imma- 
ture plants.  This  in  itself  will  mean 
better  yielding  and  milling  qualities. 
We  shall  follow  out  a  system  similar 
to  that  practiced  by  the  commercial 
seed  grower.  Selection  is  the  only 
way  to  keep  wheat  true  to  type,  and 
wheat  that  is  not  true  to  type  will 
not  produce  a  maximum  crop.  Unless 
constant  effort  is  made  in  this  direc- 
tion the  tendency  is  for  the  variety  to 
run  down  until  in  the  course  of  eight 
or  ten  years  it  is  practically  worth 
less." 

Over  and  above  its  interest  in 
carrying  its  experimental  work  for- 
ward this  important  step,  the  Com- 
pany regards  it  as  an  excellent  busi- 
ness proposition  and  the  high  rental 
it  is  paying  thoroughly  justified,  for 
at  present  the  prices  of  wheat — snd 
according  to  every  indication  they 
will  continue  to  be  attractive  to  thf 
wheat  grower — handsome  profits  can 
be  realized.  The  ranch  just  acquired 
is  but  a  mile  and  a  half  from  th( 
Stanley  ranch,  known  as  Sperry  Ex 
perimental  Farm  No.  2.  The  twt 
ranches  give  the  Company  1000  acre! 
of  high  grade  grain  land,  fully  60( 
or  700  of  which  will  be  sowed 
wheat  this  fall. 


EARLY  DELTA  POTATOES  MOST 
.  LY  GONE, 

British  Queen,  Gold    Coin,  am 
American  Wonder  potatoes  from  th' 
Delta  are  practically  all  marketed  ani 
the  early  planted  Burbanks  are  awj 
ing  in.    The  yield  was  light,  prob 
ably  50  to  100  sacks  per  acre  general 
ly.    Long  continued  cold  weather  B 
the  spring  rotted  a  great  deal  of  see' 
in  the    ground.     The    early  crop  i 
planted  from  January  to  April.  Tn 
I  main  crop  is  of  Burbanks  planted  i 
|  June  and  July  for  harvest  from  (X 
|  tober  to  January.    These  are  lookm 
,  fine  now. 
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MODERN  EQUIPMENT 

For  Farm  and  Dairy 


Modern  farm  and  dairy  equipment  pays.  It  pays  in  dollars  and 
cents.  It  pays  in  labor  saved.  It  pays  in  more  comfortable  living. 
It  pays  in  many  ways.  Power  machinery  and  the  substitution  of 
mechanical  methods  for  hand  labor  have  revolutionized  modern 
farming,  freeing  the  farmer  and  dairymen  from  the  long  tedious 
routine  daylight-to-dark  labor  and  giving  him  his  share  of  the 
good  things  of  life. 


We  specialize  in  modern  farm  and  dairy  equipment  and  handle 
more  lines  of  farm  and  dairy  ranch  machinery  than  any  other 
farm  equipment  house  on  the  coast.  The  California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co.  is  known  throughout  the  State  for 
its  activity  in  behalf  of  more  efficiently  equipped  farms  and  dairy 
ranches.  If  you  contemplate  the  purchase  of  modern  equipment 
of  any  description,  write  to  us.  Years  of  experience  are  at  your 
command.    Every  inquiry  answered  promptly  and  fully. 


J 


"DURO" 
Deep  Well  Systems 

UST  the  thing  to  bring  suburban 
or  country  home  right  up  to  date. 

Pumps  water  from  wells,  where 
depth  to  water  level  ranges  from  22 
to  150  feet,  and  supply  it  under 
pressure  for  all  purposes  about  the 
house  or  grounds. 

"Built  like  a  battleship,"  econom- 
ical and  entirely  automatic  in  oper- 
ation. 

Send  for  Duro  booklet 

AMERICAN 
PUMPS 


We  are  distributors  for 
American  Standard  Horizon- 
tal and  Vertical  Pumps — and 
Turbine  Centrifugals. 

They're  the  best  pumps  on 
the  market.  They  cost  a 
little  more — but  last  longer 
and  are  decidedly  cheaper  in 
the  long  run. 

American  Pumps  are  fam- 
ous for  their  large  capacity 
and  higk  efficiency. 

We  also  have  special 
pumps  for  direct  connection 
to  motors. 

Write  for  Pump  Catalog. 


a 


Hay  harvest  usually  cat- 
ches you  In  rush  season—and  often 
short  handed.  Come  in  and  let  us  help  you 
figure  out  a  way  to  handle  your  hay  better  and 
quioker.  ,  LOrjDEN  HAT  TOOLS 
have  been  standard  since  1867,  and  are  used  in 
every  civilized  country.  Most  of  the  modern  hay 
_  tool  ideas  have  originated  in  the  Louden 
j^factory  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and  we  want  ( 
tell  you  about  some  of  the  Best.  The 
Louden  Hay  Slings, Forks, Fork  and. 
Sling  Carrier,  and  Power  Hoist  are 
unequalled.  Whether  you  have  10  ', 
acres  or  1000,  Louden  Hay  Tools 
will  pay  for  themselves  quickly. 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK  OF  BARN  PLANS  AND  COMPLETE  LOUDEN  CATALOG. 


UNIVERSAL 

Miking  Machines 

With  a  Universal  Outfit,  one  man  can  do 
the  work  of  three — thus  actually  eliminat- 
ing the  work  and  expense  of  two  men. 
Solves  the  labor  problem.  Gets  your  milk- 
ing done  better  and  cheaper.  Write  for 
catalog. 


ENGINES  in  All  Sizes 

We  have  engines  in  every  type  and  size — from 
2y2  H.  P.  to  100  H.  P.,  operating  on  distillate  or 
low  grade  fuel  oil.  Our  lines  include  Western, 
Faultless,  and  Muncie  Oil  Engines.  We'll  show 
you  how  to  get  the  most  power  and  the  best 
results  at  least  cost — and  that's  what  you  want. 


Loudon 
Barn 

Equipment 

Healthier  cows,  more  milk, 
purer  milk,  less  feed,  and 
less  labor — if  your  barn 
is  Louden  equipped.  The 
Louden  line  includes  Steel 
Stalls  and  Stanchions, 
Feed  and  Litter  Carriers, 
and  everything  needed  for 
the  dairy  rancher.  Write 
for  catalog. 


See  Our  Demonstration  at  State  Fair  at  Sacramento 

Come  and  see  these  various  machines  in  operation.    Ask  questions.   Talk  your  needs  over  with  us. 
The  suggestions  we  make  may  save  you  dollars — and  trouble,  as  well. 


68  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


420  E.  THIRD  ST.,  Dept.  A,  LOS  ANGELES. 
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ummer  Comfort 

Don't  Be  Tied  to  Your  Wo 

-Delco-Light  Will  Do  the  Chores  1 


<e5 


Made  by  the 
Domestic  Engineering  Co., 
Dayton,  0. 

IK' 


s  ^<2>»  /T^Al 


-over 
60.000" 

satisfied 
users 


in— 


Equip  your  farm  with  Delco-Light,  and  ta| 
advantage  of  the  real  pleasures  of  suinmeili 
Delco-Light  does  the  tiresome  tasks  and  coa 
chores  in  a  quick,  simple,  easy  manner,  with  \ 
expense  that  60,000  progressive  farmers  areei 
its  help  this  summer. 

More  Time  For  Work  and  PI 

—Delco-Light  Makes  a  Longer  Day 

Send  today  for  the  free  booklet  describing  tie 
the  simplicity,  the  economy  of  having  Dele U 
made  a  part  of  your  home  life.    Make  your  I 
happy;  let  them  have  a  good  time  in  the  good  « 
•  Discard  old-fashioned  methods  of  farming  and 

keeping;  save  time  for  pleasures  and  for  th 
important  work  with  Delco-Light. 

De  JONGH 

DIS' 

606  Mission  Street 


5\ 


SEE    OUR    EXHIBIT   AT   THE  " 

M 
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lighten  the  Labor  of  the  Farm 
knd  Home  With  Delco-Light 


Delco-Light  is  a  great  help  in  the  dairy.  It  provides 
cheap  power  for  milking  cows,  separating  cream  and 
churning  butter.  It  carries  cool,  fresh  water  every- 
where on  the  farm.  It  runs  the  corn  sheller,  cream 
separator,  fanning  mill,  and  the  tool  shop  machines 
with  uniform  ease  and  efficiency.  It  lights  all  build- 
'    ings  with  a  steady  light,  free  from  fire  risk. 

L\lco-Light  Takes  the  Backache 
iyut  of  Housework 

It  makes  woman's  work  less  tiring — gives  her  more 
time  for  rest  and  recreation,  more  time  for  taking  care 
of  the  poultry  and  gardens.  It  brings  electricty  for 
cleaning,  washing  and  ironing.  It  puts  a  cooling 
breeze  in  any  room,  with  an  electric  fan.  The  modern 
kitchen  is  Delco-Light  equipped;  with  it  cooking  is 
made  easier,  cleaner  and  better.  It  lights  every  room 
in  the  house.  It  brings  running  water  for  kitchen  and 
bathroom,  and  for  the  gardens.  It  is  the  modern  ser- 
vant of  the  farm  and  home. 

COCHRAN 


riRs 


San  Francisco,  Ca(. 


/ 


f 


Who's  Your  Nearest  Delco 
Light  Dealer? 

ANDERSON  &  DOYLE,  Salinas  Calif 

HAfRY^S !  Y9er?in!^nAnNte0vnad°aSt-  ^  J°Se'  Cal" 
G   E.  EGLESTON,  715  Eye  St    Fretno  Calif 

LP^O^Vo^  H^-o-'i&t^SSod^  CaUf. 
BRENNAN  &  SON  Loomis.  California. 
H.  M.  HALL,  129  East  6th  St    Los  Ane-el^o  r»iif 
wPjVRI^£n?JURPHEY-  Fetaiuma3  Calff      '  CaUf- 

TE-  MONTAGUE,  4261  Arista  St.,  San  Diego  Calif 
£r  h>  LAEREMAN,  645  Main  St.,  E    Centre  Calif 

iV  C^ilORRIS-  1344  w-  4*h  St.,  Riverside  Calif 
MacROSTIE  BROTHERS,  Bishop  Calif 
PAUL  R.  SPRAGUE.  Qu  ncy?  California 
ELE;rC^VTCT  SERVICE  CO.,  Ukiah    Cal  if.' 
A.  W.  MILLER,  Hilts,  California. 

H  H  p^wpT1^1^'  £■  BS*  No-  140'  Weed>  Calif. 
DA^ID^ID^llo'n-.  «*■  C^ 

S/cbl^fcJH^AY-  GARAGE  &», 

^^UR^g??15?8^41^01"^  lst         Phoenix;  Arizona. 

™V,i^     uiifAKTE,    P.    O.    BOX    No.    127.    Nogalei  Arizona 

THE  HAWAIIAN  ELECTRIC  CO,  Honolulu  Th' 
MACONDAY  &  CO..  INC..  Manila  olum"     '  «■ 

JANSSEN  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Eureka,'  Cal. 
RICHARD  EATON,  Sacramento,  Cal 


Delco-Light  Water 
System  is  the  great- 
est thing  for  the 
farm  since  Delco- 
Light  arrived. 


1138  6tb  B«..  .  lates« 

Coupon 


today 


(o 


address  • 


pi-TP- 
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Power  Farming  Makes  New  Opportunities 

(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  b!7e.  Hodge*. ) 


Fifty  dollars  a  day  earnings  on  an 
investment  of  less  than  |2,000,  paid 
the  man  who  made  it  and  tickled  the 
man  who  paid  it.  Purviance  Bros, 
and  A.  Schmitt  of  San  Joaquin  Coun- 
ty are  the  men  who  were  so  mutually 
fortunate.  Mr.  Schmitt  had  succeed- 
ed very  poorly  at  much  expense  and 
after  long  efforts  in  getting  some  of 
his  fields  leveled  enough  to  lead  him 
into  the  mistake  of  trying  to  grow 
alfalfa  on  it.  Certainly  the  alfalfa 
could  not  be  irrigated  satisfactorily 
and  it  has  rebelled-  But  other  fields 
comprising  26  acres  contain  a  beauti- 
ful stand  of  corn  and  alfalfa  on 
checks  as  smooth  as  water  in  the  res- 
ervoir. That  is  because  Mr.  Schmitt 
paid  one  of  the  Purviance  Bros.  $5  an 
hour  to  level  and  check  it  right  with 
a  15-27  tractor  and  leveler  designed 
by  themselves  for  use  on  their  own 
ranch.  It  used  to  take  Mr.  Schmitt 
four  days  to  irrigate  seven  acres  of 
the  26  rather  indifferently;  but  now 
he  can  irrigate  the  whole  26  acres  in 
three  days.  His  seven-inch  pump 
does  not  run  enough  water  to  keep  a 
man  busy  irrigating  alfalfa  on  prop- 
erly leveled  checks;  so  a  reservoir  of 
6,000,000  gallons  capacity  was  built 
for  Mr.  Schmitt  by  Mr.  Purviance  with 
his  tractor  and  scraper.  Now  the 
pump  runs  night  and  day.  So  the 
reservoir  delivers  a  good  head  of 
water  all  day  long  and  irrigation 
labor  is  efficiently  employed. 

Mr.  Schmitt  claims  that  his  reser- 
voir has  much  better  banks  than 
horses  and  scrapers  would  have 
made.  It  overflowed  in  two  places, 
but  did  not  wash  out  as  such  a  new 
reservoir  made  with  horses  might 
have  done.  There  is  no  seepage,  al- 
though no  special  treatment  was 
given. 

Speedy  Leveling  Required. 
The  situation  was  getting  critical 
last  May  when  the  leveling  was  done- 
Mr.  Schmitt  had  been  trying  to  get 
the  reservoir  and  fields  in  shape,  but 
couldn't.  He  had  a  herd  of  high- 
producing  dairy  cows.  They  had  to 
have  feed,  but  he  couldn't  get  the 
fields  in  shape  for  corn  and  alfalfa 
in  time.  The  tractor  leveling  at  $5 
per  hour  cost  him  less  than  horse 
leveling  would  have  cost  if  he  could 
have  got  it  done  at  all,  but  the  great 
difference  was  that  the  tractor  did  it 
in  time. 

One  Man  Better  Than  Two. 
One  reason  assigned  for  the  greater 
speed  and  better  job  done  by  Mr.  Pur- 
viance was  that  when  the  driver  looks 
ahead,  he  can  spot  the  low  places 
and  can  dump  there,  while  if  another 
man  were  operating  the  scraper  he 
would  find  it  more  difficult  to  place 
the  dirt  right  or  to  scrape  off  the 
high  places  at  the  right  spots.  Two 
men's  brains  do  not  work  alike. 
Leveler  Instantly  Responsive. 
Another  reason  is  that  the  new 
scraper  is  so  instantly  responsive  to 
the  touch  of  the  long  lever  which  is 
in  the  grasp  of  the  tractor  driver.  He 
guides  the  tractor  and  operates  the 
lever  at  the  same  time,  raising  the 
scraper  an  inch  if  desirable,  or  goug- 
ing it  deep  into  the  earth  and  gath- 
ering up  a  yard  at  once.  The  tractor 
travels  3%  miles  per  hour  with  this 
leveler,  which  moves  the  earth  speed- 
ily and  well. 

How  Leveler  Is  Built 
The  back  of  the  scraper  built  for 
the  15-27  tractor  is  of  heavy  iron,  a 
foot  high  and  eight  feet  long,  with  a 
shoe  about  eight  inches  wide  angling 
forward  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
back.  Wings  on  the  sides  keep  dirt 
out  of  the  wheels  at  the  ends.  The 
back  is  supported  by  a  two-inch  axle 
which  bends  upward  and  backward  at 
right  angles  as  it  comes  out  of  each 
wheel,  bending  again  at  right  angles 
to  support  the  back  of  the  scraper. 
Levers  are  cleverly,  but  simply,  ar- 
ranged to  work  this  eccentric  axle 
with  but  little  effort.  The  wheels 
are  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and 
four  inches  wide. 
Power- Fanning  Idea   Grew  Rapidly. 

Purviance  Bros-  are  credited  with 
the  statement  that  they  never  made 
a  cent  of  money  farming  until  they 
began  to  burn  distillate,  and  that  was 


not  so  very  long  ago.  They  told  the 
writer  that  they  lost  more  than  the 
price  of  a  tractor  last  year  by  not 
getting  their  crops  planted  in  time, 
though  they  hired  extra  horses. 

That  they  are  completely  convert- 
ed to  motorized  farming  seeming  evi- 
dent when  the  writer  found  them  in 
their  Sierra  foothill  home,  enthused 
at  the  end  of  their  sixtieth  day  of 
threshing  with  a  15-27  tractor.  This 
was  the  first  day  they  had  threshed 
any  of  their  own  grain.  The  powerful 
little  tractor  had  pulled  the  26-46 
threshing  machine  among  the  neigh- 
boring hills,  and  at  each  stopping 
place  had  quickly  hooked  up  to  oper- 
ate it. 

The  brothers  had  a  smaller  tractor 
previously.  It  had  provided  power  to 
plow  200  acres.  But  one  man  could 
do  so  much  more  with  a  bigger  ma- 
chine that  the  small  one  was  swapped 
off  and  the  15-27  was  bought  last 
May.  It  has  been  used  for  disking, 
harrowing,  threshing,  land  leveling, 
and  other  farm  work.  It  pulled  a 
nine-foot  weed  cutter  followed  by  a 
nine-foot  heavy  roller  3%  miles  per 
hour  on  soft  ground.  When  automo- 
biles and  motor  trucks  got  stuck  on 
the  roads  nearby,  the  tractor  pulled 
them  out.  Soft  ground  seemed  no 
hindrance  to  this  wheel  machine,  and 
there  was  no  objectionable  packing, 
for  it  would  sink  only  to  the  rims  of 
the  wheels  and  the  lugs  would  kick 
up  the  surface  as  they  turned  over. 
Horses  Usually  Idle  Now. 
There  are  four  horses  on  the  Pur- 
viance ranch — usually  kept  on  pas- 
ture. They  have  to  be  fed  whenever 
they  are  worked  and  that  costs  too 
much.  They  were  used  in  cultivating 
row  crops  but  not  for  much  else. 

The  motor  idea  was  developed  in 
another  direction  by  remodeling  an 
old  automobile  into  a  truck  which 
saved  time  and  horseflesh  on  the  road. 
The  horses  stay  at  home. 

Simple  Farm  Forge  Shop. 
The  tool  shop  is  not  elaborate,  but 
it  supplied  the  means  for  working  out 
the  land  leveler  invention-  It  con- 
tains a  fan-forge,  anvil,  workbench 
and  vice,  and  drill.  It  will  soon  con- 
tain a  six-horsepower  gas  engine 
which  will  furnish  power  for  machin- 
ery to  lighten  the  work,  and  especial- 
ly to  be  belted  through  a  wall  to  run 
a  barley  crusher.  Barley  for  about 
200  hogs  is  crushed  right  at  home.  It 
couldn't  be  hauled  to  a  commercial 
crusher  and  back  at  any  rational  cost. 
Leveler  Built  to  Fit  Power  Farming. 

Having  the  tractor  and  the  forge 
shop  and  a  lot  of  land  which  needed 
leveling  so  summer  crops  could  be 
irrigated  to  feed  the  hogs,  the  broth- 
ers cast  about  last  winter  for  a  satis- 
factory leveler.  Previously  they  had 
a  man  with  horses  level  one  twelve- 
acre  field,  but  he  left  it  so  the  water 
had  to  run  up  hill  in  some  places. 
The  corn  crop  didn't  do  much,  and 
barley  was  put  on  this  piece- 
Finding  no  leveler  which  could  be 
operated  by  the  tractor  driver  with 
quickness  and  precision,  they  set 
about  in  their  forge  shop  to  make  one 
to  suit  themselves.  The  first  one  was 
ready  in  February — six  feet  wide  for 
use  with  the  small  tractor.  It  didn't 
Buit  themselves  then  in  several  fea- 
tures which  were  gradually  improved 
as  new  ideas  came.  There  was  plenty 
of  opportunity  to  try  it  out  at  home; 
and  in  the  process  the  up-hill  irriga- 
tion on  the  12-acre  field  was  so  cor- 
rected after  the  barley  was  taken  off 
that  it  now  has  a  beautiful  stand  of 
corn  almost  automatically  irrigated. 

Another  field  of  eight  acres  had 
been  plowed  toward  the  fence  so 
many  times  that  it  was  in  no  shape 
for  irrigation.  Four  horses  worked 
fourteen  hours  trying  to  level  this 
and  the  tractor  did  the  same  amount 
of  work  in  2%  hours,  finishing  the 
job. 

Leveler  Makes  Money  on  the  Side. 

Looking  around  for  some  ready 
money,  they  found  a  rancher  who 
wanted  twelve  acres  leveled.  A  con- 
tractor using  draft  stock  had  offered 
to  do  the  job  at  $40  per  acre.  Mr. 
Purviance  offered  to  do  it  with  his 


Gets  Every  Beet  -  Whole  and  Unbruised 
Saves  Money,  Beets  and  Labor 

A FOUR-WHEEL  Beet  Puller  that  can 
be  easily  drawn  by  two  horses  under 
ordinary  conditions,  but  with  a  hitch  that  can  be 
set  for  two,  three  or  four  horses.  Adjustable  for 
width  of  rows. 

When  in  operation  the  seat  and  tongue  pivot — easy  to 
guide.  When  lifters  are  raised  the  tongue  is  rigid  for  trans- 
porting. The  lifting  bars  can  be  swung  in  or  out  for  small  or 
large  beets,  or  to  suit  soil  conditions.  The  lifters  raise  the  beets, 
running  at  a  shallow  depth,  reducing  draft  to  a  minimum. 

The  front  wheels  hold  the  puller  to  the  row  and  assist  in 
cutting  foliage.  Ample  clearance  for  foliage — clogging  is 
eliminated.  Equipment  includeslrolling  coulters,  three-horse 
evener  and  neckyoke. 

This  mere  outline  of  a  few  features  of  the  P£0  No.  2  Beet 
Puller  does  not  by  any  means  convey  an  idea  of  its  worth. 
That  it  is  made  right — in  design,  construction,  strength,  and 
all  those  other  things  that  a  beet  grower  has  a  right  to  expect, 
is  further  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  bears  the  famous  P*%0 
trade-mark.    It  is  now  a  product  of  the  Harvester  Company. 

Ask  the  International  dealer  for  a  folder  fully  describing 
and  illustrating  the  P&Q  Beet  Puller. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 
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free   
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GOOD     DEMONSTRATION  CONTINUOUS  DAILY 
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six-foot  level er  and  small  tractor  for 
$3  per  hour.  That  looked  to  the  other 
fellow  like  too  good  pay  so  he  con- 
tracted with  Purviance  Bros,  to  do  it 


The  Roughest 
Roads  Hold 
No  Terror  For 
These  Casings 

Give  Norwalks  a  trial, 
watch  the  mileage  grow. 

Fnetory  Distributors 

Lichtenberger- 
Ferguson  Co. 

Los  Angeles 
San  Francisco 
Fresno 


the  RJJSSELL  TRACTOR. 

BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZXJS 


The  Russell  Thresher 
BUILT  IN  ALL  SIZES 


RUM 


ENGINES 
BOILERS 
SAW  MILLS 
THRESHERS 
TRACTORS 


BEAN  AND  PEA  THRESHERS 

—  CLOVER  HULLERS  

CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS 


The A.H.AVERILL  MACHINERY  CO. 


SAIT  JOSE,  CALIF. 


BLAKE,  MOfflTT  &  TOWNE 

87-45  First  St.,  Ban  Francises 


Dealer* 
la 

PAPKB     Blake,  Hoffltt  A  Towns,  Los  Angele* 
Blake,  UeFaU  Co..       Portland.  Ore. 


at  $25  per  acre.    They  made  $6  an 
hour  on  that  job.  Mr.  Schmitt's  work 
was  done  about  the  same  time,  and 
he  has  yet  more  for  them  to  do. 
Bigger  Leveler  for  Bigger  Tractor. 

It  was  thought  at  first  that  a  six- 
foot  leveler  was  the  biggest  that  one 
man  could  handle  easily.  But  with 
the  bigger  tractor,  they  needed  a 
bigger  leveler  and  they  made  one 
eight  feet  wide  which  surprised  them 
by  working  as  easily  as  the  small 
one.  In  loading  the  scraper  there  is 
little  or  no  weight  on  the  wheels. 
When  the  weight  is  put  on  them  by 
the  lever,  the  eccentric  axle  seems  to 
lift  itself  and  the  scraper  so  it  dumps 
without  a  lot  of  hard  work  and  just 
as  gradually  or  as  suddenly  as  de- 
sired. This  feature  make  it  efficient 
in  building  and  finishing  the  check 
levees  or  ditches  or  any  embank- 
ments. Mr.  Schmitt  says  one  man 
does  more  work  with  this  outfit  and 
does  it  better  than  five  men  could  do 
with  teams  and  scrapers. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


California  potatoes  are  being  ship- 
ped to  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
Utah,  Colorado,  and  Oregon. 

Lima  beans  cannot  make  half  of  the 
tonnage  this  year  as  last  according  to 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

No  flies  and  no  fly  screens  are  neces- 
sary when  fly  traps  are  kept  handy. 
Good  fly  traps  and  fly  baits  are  on  the 
market. 

California  onions  are  being  shipped 
to  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Colorado, 
Louisiana,  Utah,  Nebraska  and  Illinois, 
among  other  States. 

Barley  is  still  piling  up  on  the 
levees  of  the  Delta  district  on  account 
of  the  bargemen's  strike. 

Onions  are  being  imported  to  New 
York  from  Spain  but  greater  quantities 
are  being  exported  from  New  York  to 
the  West  Indies. 

Ladybugs  are  being  brought  by  the 
sack  from  Tuolumne  County  to  eat  up 
the  aphids  in  Stanislaus  County  beans. 
A  sackful  costs  $2.75  and  is  generally 
enough  to  clear  up  3  acres. 

Cabbage  acreage  in  the  ten  principal 
producing  States  is  much  lower  than 
was  harvested  in  1918,  which  was 
about  ten  per  cent  less  than  in  1917. 
This  may  indicate  better  prices  for 
California  winter  cabbage. 

Tomatoes  are  showing  rather  poor, 
spotted,  diseased  conditions  in  various 
parts  of  the  State  as  reported  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  But 
as  a  whole,  the  August  1  report  shows 
better  condition  than  a  year  ago  and 
better  than  the  average  for  the  past 
three  years. 

Cantaloupe  shipments  from  Turlock 
have  been  running  over  60  carloads 
per  day.  They  go  to  Boston,  Balti- 
more, New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Detroit,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis,  Omaha,  Minneapolis,  Pittsburg, 
Denver,  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City,  Butte, 
Montana,  Eugene,  Ore.,  Seattle,  and 
various  other  points,  mostly  north  of 
the  Mason  &  Dixon  line. 


WHEAT  VARIETY  EXHIBIT  AT 
STATE  FAIR. 


Labeled  sheaves  and  grain  samples 
of  the  various  kinds  of  wheat  obtained 
from  the  Australian  exhibit  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  by  the 
Sperry  Flour  Co.  and  tested  out  in  a 
big  way  since  then  will  be  mighty 
interesting  to  State  Fair  visitors. 
Baart  and  Bunyip  will  be  emphasized 
in  the  Sperry  exhibit  and  competent 
people  will  be  in  charge  to  tell  about 
the  conditions  required  for  the  differ- 
ent varieties  in  California.  The  bulle- 
tins on  wheat  which  were  mentioned 
in  our  issue  of  Aug.  16  will  be  dis- 
tributed to  Fair  visitors. 


PUMPS  -  ENGINES  ---  PUMPS 

We  Carry  a  Stock  of  Pumps  for  Every  Service  and  Use 

For  Irrigation — Power,  Belt,  Electricity,  Air,  Vacuum,  Ship,  Spray, 
Wine,  Oil,  Mines,  Steam,  Water  Works,  Wind  Mills,  Road  Sprinkling, 
Rams,  Hand,  Deep  and  Shallow  Well  Pumps,  Gould's  Celebrated 
Triplex  Pumps.  W.  &  L.  Pneumatic  Water  Supply  Systems,  Pipe, 
Pipe  Fittings,  Brass  Goods,  Tanks,  Gasoline  Engines. 

Catalogue  Mailed  Free 

Woodin  &  Little  Pump  House 

83  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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!  INSURANCE  I 
AGAINST  I 
.ACCIDENT  I 


er.6  o 


Safe 

R  SILAGE  CUTTER 


— will  enable  you  to  put  up  your  ^e  without  accident  to  man  or  machine. 
The  PATENTED  SAFET7  TOKU  reverses  the  feed  rollers  automatically 
when  the  hands  get  too  close  and  protects  the  operator ;  the  PATENTED 
CUSHION  DRIVE  absorbs  the  shocks  of  operation  on  sears,  traveling  apron 
and  rolls,  and  protects  the  machine. 

Simply  and  Strongly 
Made 

The  cutting  and  blowing  is  all 
done  by  one  semi-steel  disc  to 
which  the  straight,  easily  sharp- 
ened and  adjusted  knives  are  at- 
tached. The  shearing  cut  of  the 
MONET-MAKER  is  fast  and 
positive ;  it  makes  silage  that 
packs  tight  and  close.  Ample 
fan  capacity  for  the  highest  silo. 
Light  draft ;  easy  to  move. 

Send  for  catalogue  and  prices 
now  and  make  money  with  yonr 
MONET-MAKER  this  season. 
Shipment  made  Immediately. 


ADDRESS   DEPT.  B 


CHAS.  K.  SPAULDING  LOGGING  CO. 

SALEM,  OREGON 


Protects 

Farm 
Build  ings 


The  Most  Economical  and 
Durable  Roof  You  Can  Put  On 

Equally  good  for  old  or  new  Roofs 
Looks  well  and  wears  well 

We  make  a  grade  for  every  type  of  building- 
Barns,  Sheds,  Silos,  Warehouses,  Residences,  Etc, 

ASK  YOUR  DEALER 

or  Write  for  Samples  and  Prices 

Pioneer  Paper  Co. 

Manufacturers 
247-251  South  Los  Angeles  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 


Pyramid  Pumps 


Hercules  Gas  Engines — 1%  to  18  H.  P. 


Centrifugal  Pumps 
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YOUR  CHANCE  TO  SEE  THE  LATEST  IN  TRACTORS. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  LATEST  improvement  in  tractors?  There  is  just 
one  way  to  find  out  for  yourself — that  is  at  the  State  Fair.  The  Cali- 
fornia Tractor  and  Implement  Association  has  its  plans  all  made,  and 
the  State  Fair  management  is  co-operating  more  fully  than  ever  before 
to  make  the  tractor  and  implement  tents  contain  all  that  is  best  and 
latest  in  power  farming — aside  from  automobiles,  gas  engines,  motors, 
and  motor  trucks,  which  will  be  on  exhibition  elsewhere.  Arrange- 
ments are  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  which  Prof.  L.  J.  Fletcher,  of 
University  Farm,  is  chairman. 

Visitors  will  be  handed  a  complete  catalogue  showing  specifica- 
tions of  all  the  tractors,  threshing  machines  and  tractor  plows  available 
in  California.  It  will  have  about  200  pages,  and  will  contain  articles 
written  by  authorities  on  lubrication,  deep  tillage,  threshing,  steel  prod- 
ucts, motor  cultivators,  etc.,  but  no  advertising. 

Tractors  will  not  operate  under  their  own  power  on  account  of 
noise,  fumes,  and  dust.  Many  will  be  operated  by  electric  motors  and 
their  insides  will  be  exposed  in  working  order  with  attendants  always 
glad  to  go  into  details. 

A  rest  room  for  wives  and  families  will  be  included,  so  if  the  women 
and  children  do  not  feel  like  looking  at  the  machinery,  they  can  rest 
awhile-  Ice  water  will  be  handy  and  rice  hulls  will  carpet  the  tents 
to  keep  the  dust  down.  Uniform  signs  and  decorations  will  make  the 
whole  place  attractive.  A  restaurant  will  be  handy.  An  aisle  will  lead 
into  the  motor  truck  tent.  You  are  invited  to  come  and  see  how  you 
can  motorize  your  own  farm  to  best  advantage.  Ask  questions  of  at- 
tendants about  all  the  tractors  that  might  fit  your  ranch. 

Tractor  exhibitors  entered  up  to  this  writing  are: 

Lauson,  Cleveland,  Bates  Steel  Mule,  Sandusky,  La  Crosse,  Victory, 
Monarch,  Fitch  Four-Drive,  Trundaar,  Caterpillar,  Moline,  E.-B.,  Bean, 
Wallls,  Best,  Huber,  Twin  City,  Avery,  Case,  Yuba,  Wisconsin,  Beeman, 
Fageol,  Fordson,  Waterloo  Boy,  I.  H.  C,  R.  &  F.,  Hart-Parr. 

Implement  and  accessory  exhibitors  are  the  Klllefer  Mfg.  Co.,  New 
York  Lubricating  Co.,  Pacific  Implement  Co.,  Welnstock-Nlchols,  Union  Oil 
Co.,  Splitdorf,  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works,  John  Deer,  H.  C.  Shaw  Co.,  and 
Harris  Mfg.  Co. 


GLENN  COUNTY  FAIR 

Orland,  Cal. 

Sept.  22-27,  inclusive,  1919 

Northern  California's 
Largest  Fair. 

LIBERAL  PREMIUMS 
Write  for  Booklet 
JNO.  J.  FLAHERTY,  President 
E.  A.  KIRK,     •      -  Secretary 


Test  Special' 

The  Best  Rubber  Belt  Made. 

USE  THIS  COUPON — MAIL  TODAY 

New   York   Belting  and   Parking  Co. 
619  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
work,  and  quote  prices  delivered  at 


Station 


Dorse  Tower  Diameter  In  Inches 

Elec.  Motor   Driven  Pulley  

Steam  Engine  Driving  Pulley  

Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 


Cross  Straight  Perpendicular 

'Width  of  Belt  Ply  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys  

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley. .  .  . 

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name  

My  name   

Address   


WITTE  Engines 


2  to  30  H.  T. 

Built  Better — Cost  less  to  operate  and  to 
own — Easy  to  understand — Few  working 
parts — Strongly  buili — Every  part  guaran- 
teed against  defect  during  the  life  of  the 
engine.  Built  from  standardized  metal 
patterns.  Every  part  interchangeable  and 
easily  replaced  by  operator.  Ask  us  for 
prices  on  all  sizes.  Stationary,  Portable  or 
Saw-Big  Outfits. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

129  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IRRIGATING  FROM  SURFACE  PIl'E. 


In  the  Tulare  thermal  district  under- 
ground concrete  pipe  is  the  standard 
and  practically  universal  method  of 
irrigation.  In  the  alfalfa,  dairying 
districts  around  Tulare  open  ditches 
and  surface  irrigation  pipe  is  common. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  sandier  soil, 
taking  water  rapidly,  and  to  raising 
alfalfa  more  than  fruit.  A  big  head  of 
water  and  quick  irrigation  is  desired 
instead  of  a  small  head  and  slow  irri- 
gation. 

Out  of  many  Tulare  ranches  irri- 
gated with  pipe  that  of  J.  D.  Soults 
will  show  conditions.  He  irrigates  120 
acres  from  a  6-inch  pump,  driven  by  a 
15  horse-power  electric  motor.  From 
the  pumping  plant  the  water  is  deliv- 
ered into  an  underground  concrete 
pipe  line  with  outlets  to  which  the 
surface  irrigation  pipe  is  connected. 
He  has  1000  feet  of  this,  9  inches  in 
diameter,  leading  to  almost  all  parts 
of  the  ranch,  and  would  not  go  back 
to  open  ditches  for  any  sum  of  money. 
The  waste  of  water  in  open  ditches  is 
enormous  and  the  work  of  holding 
back  the  water,  opening  checks  and 
all  the  rest  of  it  takes  lots  of  time,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  labor  of  clean- 
ing the  ditches.  Jobnson  grass  is  a 
pest  in  that  section  and  dairymen 
have  to  be  very  careful  not  to  poison 
their  cattle  on  alfalfa  fields  infested 
with  the  grass.  Open  ditches  are  a 
terrible  thing  to  spread  weed  seeds, 
but  none  ever  come  from  a  pump  and 
pipe  line. 

The  pipe  can  be  laid  out  in  about 
two  and  a  half  hours.  After  the  water 
is  started  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
remove  enough  joints  to  bring  the  pipe 
back  to  the  check  nearest  the  begin- 
ning of  the  pipe  line.  This  is  done  at 
half-hour  intervals  and  takes  only  a 
minute.  The  rest  of  the  time  can  be 
put  in  at  other  work.  At  night  the 
stream  is  delivered  from  one  check 
to  another  by  cutting  the  banks.  This 
is  the  standard  system  on  ranches 
irrigated  by  surface  pipe  and  the  re- 
sults explain  the  popularity  of  the 
method. 


The  Victory  tractor  is  a  new  one  on 
the  California  market,  Grissell  Bros, 
of  Stockton  having  undertaken  its 
distribution  in  California  about  two 
months  ago.  It  is  a  three-wheel  type 
of  9-18  horsepower,  worm  drive,  ball 
and  roller  bearings  throughout,  and 
all  working  parts  enclosed. 


A  friend  of  ours  found  he  could  get 
a  tractor  several  weeks  before  he 
needed  it.  He  got  it  while  the  getting 
was  good.  Otherwise  he  might  have 
waited  a  month  when  he  ought  to  be 
working. 


It  is  poor  economy  to  use  lubricat- 
ing oil  too  long  in  a  tractor,  yet  many 
people  hate  to  throw  it  away  soon 
enough.  We  recently  found  a  farmer 
who  uses  it  to  kill  lice  on  his  hogs. 
It  works  fine. 


ughta«(f  Power 

Fairbanks-Morse  quality  is  built  into 
every  part  of  this  40-light  "F"  plant — 
mounted  complete  on  one  base.  Instru- 
ment board  is  conveniently  placed  over 
dynamo — power  is  our  famous  "Z"  engine 
which  successfully  operates  on  kerosene.  Can 
also  be  used  to  run  a  washing  machine, 
churn,  cream  separator. 

The  entire  construction  is  extremely 
simple — workmanship  and  materials  the 
best  possible.  A  touch  of  a  button  starts  the 
plant — simply  touch  another  button  to 
stop  it.  Your  nearby  dealer  will  tell  you 
you  all  about  the  "F"  plant  and  will  show 
you  what  it  will  do  for  you. 


40LIGHTFP 


(CompUt0  F.O.B. 
tndianapolit) 


A  distinctive  de- 
sign in  larger 
"F"  plants  is 
oBered  as  below: 
65  Lights 
100  Lights 
200  Lights 


40  Light  F  Plant 


Fairbanks,  Morse  fcr  (8 

,1     MANUFACTURERS      I'l        CHICAGO  Va#5 


It  works  all  day — every  day 


The  Mill  Wheel  turns  as  long  as  there  is  water  in  the  chute. 
You  must  know  that  your  tractor  will  "go"  as  long  as  there 
is  fuel  in  the  tank. 


12  H.  P.  on 
Draw  Bar 

25  H.  P.  on 
Belt  Pulley 


hUBEf? 


>ur 


Draws  three 
bottoms 

Turns  an  acre 
an  hour 


is  known  for  its  dependable  service.  A  steady  stream  of  power  flows  from 
its  mighty  motor  through  all  spur  gear  direct  to  the  draw  bar.  Light  tractor 
weight  combined  with  great  traction  power;  high  wheels  that  roll  easier  and 
increase  the  amount  of  surface  "grip";  center  draft  on  all  loads,  preventing 
loss  of  power  from  side  pull.  The  combination  of  all  these— -with  a  doren 
other  Huber  features— makes  the  Light  Four  the  last  word  in  tractor  de- 
pendability— and  fuel  economy,  too. 

Write  for  "The  Tractor  in  the  Making",  an  interesting 
story  of  the  development  of  the  tractor  a9  reflected  in 
the  successive  models  of  the  Huber  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 

THE  HUBER  MFG.  CO.,  Marion,  Ohio 

THE  HUBER  TRACTOR  SALES  CO. 

1012-14  So.  Los  Angeles  St.         Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Some  territory  still  open  for  lite  dealers 


Weight  5  ,000  pounds 
pulls  three  II"  bot- 
tom plows;  1%  h.  p. 
delivered  to  the  draw- 
bar; to  h.  p.  at  the 
belt;  Waukesha.four- 
cylinder  motor;  Per- 
(ex  Radiator;  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings; 
burns  gasoline,  kero- 
sene or  distillate;  cen- 
ter draft;  two  speeds, 
i'i  and  *  miles 
per  hour. 
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(Continued  from  page  221.) 
1,000  acres  with  a  tractor  in  one  sea- 
son as  Mr.  Critchett  did  (including  the 
double'  cropping  and  double  plowing) 
is  certain  to  observe  some  features  of 
tractor  operation  that  are  worth  pass- 
ing on.  IJjs  ways  of  handling  the  ma- 
chine will  be  suggestive  to  many  an- 
other tractor  driver. 

New  Oil  Every  40  Honrs. 

One  of  the  most  uncommon  prac- 
tices is  claimed  to  have  yielded  re- 
markable results.  The  reason  that 
200  acres  could  be  plowed  without  re- 
moving a  spark  plug  is  that  every  40 
hours  of  work  saw  all  of  the  oil 
drained  from  the  crank  case  while  it 
was  hot.  The  crankcase  was  then 
washed  out  with  a  couple  of  quarts 
of  coal  oil  and  drained  all  night.  In 
the  morning  three  gallons  of  new  oil 
were  put  in.  Part  of  the  old  oil  was 
used  on  exposed  gears  and  the  rest 
was  invariably  dumped  out. 

The  remarkable  feature  was  stated 
by  the  man  who  sold  the  oil  for  this 
tractor.  He  said  that  Mr.  Critchett 
used  the  least  oil  per  day's  operation 
of  all  the  tractor  users  supplied  by 
him!  This  oil  is  the  lowest  priced 
on  the  market  and  is  tabooed  by  many 
tractor  men. 

"It  is  not  the  kind  of  oil  you  use, 
so  much  as  how  you  use  it,"  says  Mr- 
Critchett.  "People  who  think  they 
can't  afford  to  throw  away  the  crank- 
case  oil  every  40  hours  really  can't 
afford  to  do  anything  else." 

This  seems  proved  by  the  fact  that 
after  plowing  1,000  acres  and  har- 
rowing it  down,  the  compression  in 
the  cylinders  shows  that  they  are  not 
scored  badly  enough  to  justify  replac- 
ing the  cylinder  linings  at  a  cost  of 
about  $3.50  each. 

Heavy  Load  but  Not  Overloaded. 

And  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
tractor,  which  is  still  in  such  good 
condition,  was  loaded  above  its  rated 
horsepower  against  the  protests  of 
the  tractor  sales  company.  This 
brings  us  to  one  of  the  three  impor- 
tant factors  in  successful  tractor  op- 
eration named  by  Mr.  Critchett.  You 
must  know  the  draft  of  the  imple- 
ments you  are  pulling. 

"But,"  said  the  writer,  "that  varies 
in  each  kind  of  soil  at  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  How  can  you  tell 
when  the  tractor  is  pulling  too 
much?" 

"It  happens,"  said  he,  "that  this 
tractor  has  only  two  forward  speeds, 
two  and  four  miles  per  hour,  both 
being  on  direct  drive-  We  generally 
work  it  in  low  gear.  Whenever  we 
think  perhaps  it  is  overloaded,  we 
make  a  test  by  shifting  to  high  gear. 
If  she  can  keep  moving  then,  we  know 
that  the  load  is  safe  on  low  gear.  We 
have  never  pulled  a  load  continuously 
that  could  not  be  pulled  on  high 
without  opening  the  throttle  wider. 

"One  reason  we  get  all  the  power 
there  is  in  the  distillate  is  that  we 
use  an  extra  long  sparkplug,  which 
projects  nearer  to  the  center  of  the 
combustion  chamber  than  common 
plugs.  That  gives  the  explosion  more 
even  and  instantaneous  force. 
1  "Another  reason  is  that  we  have  a 
water  feed  which  mixes  hot  water 
kith  the  explosive  mixture,  and  when 
ithe  explosion  comes  it  generates 
steam,  which  gives  the  piston  a  little 
lextra  shove — steam  helping  the  gas 
jangine!  It  also  helps  to  keep  the  en- 
gine free  from  carbon.  We  adjust 
ithe  amount  of  water  frequently  by 
gradually  giving  it  more  as  long  as 
he  engine  keeps  picking  up.  It  takes 
U  steady  stream  in  hot  weather. 

j  Easily  Started  on  Cold  Mornings, 
i  "We  had  weather  here  last  winter 
Ivhen  we  drained  the  radiator  at  night 
lor  fear  of  freezing.  Yet  we  never 
jiad  any  trouble  starting  the  tractor 
aext  morning.  The  chief  reason  it 
itarted  so  easily  on  cold  mornings 
vas  that  we  used  a  priming  mixture 
if  one-fourth  commercial  ether  and 
hree-fourths  gasoline.  About  a  tea- 
poonful  of  this  into  each  priming 
up  was  usually  all  that  was  neces- 
iary.  A  pint  can  of  ether  lasted  a 
lionth. 

"The  operator  of  a  tractor  must 
ay  careful  attention  to  bearings.  He 
nist  tighten  them  before  they  be- 
ome  too  loose,  but  if  he  makes  them 
ho  tight  they  would  burn  out  quick. 
Ie  must  also  be  able  to  clean  the 
|imer  and  reassemble  it  properly.  It 
oesn't  take  long  to  learn  that." 


More  Satisfactory  Hired  Men. 

A  marked  advantage  in  power 
farming  over  the  use  of  stock  is  the 
class  of  men  who  work  for  you  as 
Mr.  Critchett  has  found  out-  During 
the  spring  and  summer,  he  had  two 
tractioneers,  both  real  gentlemen  and 
fit  to  have  around  a  man's  home, 
whether  the  women  folks  were  there 
or  not.  Thus  was  avoided  the  class  of 
men  who  are  personally  annoying. 

The  tractioneer  frequently  has  more 
intelligence  than  many  mule  drivers 
and  he  uses  his  time  to  better  advan- 
tage with  less  waste  motion.  The 
tractioneers  were  paid  65  cents  per 
hour  plus  eats  and  sleeps — probably 
more  than  some  of  the  neighbors  paid. 
But  it  enabled  Mr.  Critchett  to  get 
the  best  men,  and  the  best  men  are 
the  cheapest,  as  he  says.  He  pays  only 
by  the  hour.  This  eliminates  dissat- 
isfaction in  rush  times  when  a  day's 
work  is  often  twelve  to  fifteen  hours. 

The  bonding  house  for  whom  Mr- 
Critchett  worked  so  long  before  he 
went  back  to  farming  wants  him  to 
come  back.  But  he  says,  "Never 
again.  I  get  too  much  satisfaction 
from  power  farming,  to  ever  return 
to  city  work." 


Mi  DONA ED 

PITLESS 
SCALE 


Whenever  you  receive 
change  in  a  business  tran- 
saction you  always  count  it. 
Of  course  you  do!    Well  then, 
there  is  more  reason  why  you 
weigh  everything  you  buy  or  sell. 

Get  a  McDonald  Pitless  Scale,  and  it 
will  soon  pay  for  itself.  It  is  easy  to  erect 
and  is  guaranteed  to  weigh  accurately 
for  10  years.    It  is  the  original  pitless 
scale  and  thousands  of  them  are 


See  your 
Mofine 
Dealer 
about  getting 
a  McDonald 
Pitless  or  write 
us  for  full 
information. 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO.  MOLINEILL 

MANUFACTURERS    OF  QUALITY   FARM  IMPLEMENTS    SINCE  1865- 


After  16  Years 


This  new  Mitchell  Six  comes 
out  in  our  16th  year  of  car 
building. 

We  have  built  and  watched 
tens  of  thousands  of  Light 
Sixes.  They  have  given  the 
Mitchell  a  world-wide  fame. 

Now  our  engineers  and  spec- 
ialists have  worked  two  years 
on  this  new  model,  to  embody 
all  we  have  learned.  There  are 
more  than  100  important  im- 
provements, based  on  vast  ex- 
perience. 

You  should  measure  up  these 
new-day  standards  before  you 
buy  a  fine  car  now. 

Lasting  Newness 

The  object  of  this  new  Six  is 
to  give  you  lasting  newness. 

Most  cars  satisfy  when  new. 
In  this  new  Mitchell  that  new- 
ness will  endure. 

Part  by  part  we  have  added 
strength.  We  are  using  better 
materials,  new  heat  treatments, 
123  drop  forgings. 

New  and  radical  tests  are 
now  applied  to  every  vital  part. 
Inspection  is  carried  to  ex- 
tremes. 


Our  Victory  Model 

A  TWO-YEAR  REVISION— OVER  100  IMPROVEMENTS 


Reducing  Wear 

There  is  finer  workmanship. 
We  have  spent  over  $300,000 
on  new  machinery  and  equip- 
ment to  attain  this. 

There  is  utter  smoothness  in 
the  motor,  less  waste  of  power. 
The  crankshafts  are  twice  bal- 
anced on  two  new-type  ma- 
chines. 

Gears  are  perfectly  mated. 
Transmissions  are  tested  in  a 
sound-proof  room.  Engines  are 
tested,  and  for  hours,  with  elec- 
tric dynamometers. 

The  bodies  are  extra-staunch. 
The  top  will  stay  new.  The 
luster  of  the  finish  is  enduring. 
The  rear  springs  have  been 
proved  unbreakable. 

A  thermosat  on  the  motor 
controls  temperature.  The 
gasoline  is  perfectly  vaporized. 
Thus  we  cut  down  fuel  cost. 

These  things  mean  much  to 
owners.  They  mean  less  wear, 
less  upkeep,  less  operating  cost. 
And  they  mean  much  extra 
service. 


Learn  the  Facts 

Ask  for  our  catalog  and  learn 
all  the  improvements,  or  see 
our  nearest  dealer.  These  are 
qualities  every  car  owner 
wants.  Now  so  many  know 
them  that  Mitchell  sales  are 
breaking  all  our  records. 

A  Six  like  this  at  the  Mitchell 
price  is  due  to  our  factory 
efficiency.  We  build  the  com- 
plete car — motor,  chassis  and 
body — under  scientific  cost-re- 
ducing methods.  This  model 
plant  has  long  been  famous  for 
them. 

When  you  know  the  facts 
this  car  will  be  your  first  choice 
in  this  class.    Write  us  today. 

5-Passenger  Touring  Car 
$1575  f.  o.  b.  Factory 
120-In.  Wheelbase  —  40  h.  p.  Motor 
3-Passenger  Roadster,  same  price 
Also  built  as  Sedan  and  Coupe 

7-Passenger  Touring  Car 
$1775  f.  o.  b.  Factory 
127-In.  Wheelbase — 48  h.  p.  Motor 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wisconsin 
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Alfalfa  Seed  Situation  Is  Firm 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kural 

"Will  the  price  of  alfalfa  seed  go 
up?"  we  asked  L.  V.  Richardson,  dean 
of  the  alfalfa  seed  growers  in  the 
Byron  district  of  San  Joaquin  county 
whose  seed  has  an  enviable  reputation 
and  insistent  demand  as  far  east  as 
the  Mississippi  river. 

Higher  Price  Reasonable. 

"I  hope  it  will  go  to  35  cents,"  said 
Mr.  Richardson.  "It  would  be  very 
reasonable  at  that.  Our  seed  con- 
sumers are  dairymen.  Dairy  pro- 
ducts have  advanced  more  in  price 
than  alfalfa  seed  would  be  at  35 
cents.    After  all,  at  that  price,  seed- 


SAFETY  FIRST 

"You  can't  keep  a  good  thing 
down" — that's  why  we're  here. 
We've  had  our  troubles,  but 
the  war  is  over. 

Give  our  Aluminum  pail  and 

AL  TEAT  CUP 

The  Once  Over  at  the  State 
Fair. 

Workmanship  and  material 
fully  guaranteed. 

"Calf-Way"  Milker 

CABLOS  S.  BULLAED, 
461  Market  St, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Tress  by   it.  E.  Hodges.] 

ing  would  cost  very  little  more  than 
seeding  with  grain.  And  the  advant- 
age of  several  years'  crops  from  one 
seeding  would  bring  the  annual  cost 
per  acre  to  a  very  low  figure.  Alfalfa 
seed  ought  to  go  up  in  proportion  to 
other  products  and  in  proportion  to 
labor.  Even  then  there  is  more  risk 
in  growing  alfalfa  seed  than  most 
any  other  crop.  Out  here  I  have  26 
acres  going  to  seed.  There  are  streaks 
where  you  can  see  at  a  distance  that 
the  blooms  have  fallen  without  set- 
ting. There  are  other  streaks  where 
the  pods  have  set  without  seed  and 
where  seed  have  set  but  are  blighted. 
You  might  expect  bees  to  pollinate  all 
the  blooms,  but  my  field  is  surround- 
ed by  bees  and  is  full  of  them.  Still 
I  have  those  unpollinated  streaks. 

"We  know  that  irrigation  prevents 
seed  setting,  but  we  don't  know  much 
more  than  that  about  controlling 
our  crops.  Eight  hundred  pounds 
per  acre  has  been  known,  but  300 
pounds  is  considerally  above  the  aver- 
age crop  of  seed  here. 

Seed  or  Hay? 
"If  we  didn't  attempt  to  grow  seed 
we  would  get  five  cuttings;  otherwise 
we  get  only  two  cuttings  with  possib- 
ly a  little  pasture  or  a  light  late  cut- 
ting, after  the  crop  is  off. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

gale*  Conducted  In  AU  Parts  of  Callfaraia. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 

1S01-3-6  Ho.  Main  St..  Los  AagvlM.  Cal. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  j>rofita  muavn 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  beiore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

baa  been  known  sine*  th«  ww  1800  as  the  com- 
plete .nlttt  substitute.  Costa  less  than  half  «  much 
is  milk  —  prevents  scourinjr  -  -  promotes  early  matur- 
.  utvld  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  fe  SfSJST^SffZJSl 

COULSON  CO.    -   -   -   Petaluma.  Cal. 


AUCTIONS   THAT  PAY 

Sell  your  livestock,  farm  equipment  or  real  estate  at  public  auction. 
I  can  get  big  prices  for  you.    Have  cried  successful  sales  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.    Customers  always  satifled.    Purebred  sales  a  specialty. 
Write  or  wire  for  terms  and  dates. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,    Ull  7th  St,  Sacramento 


IS   A    CALF   WORTH    23  CENTS? 

For  23  cents  per  animal  you  can  insure  your  calves  against  loss  from  Blackleg"  by 
having-  them  vaccinated  with  PURITY  BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN  (Germ-Free  Vaccine 
made  by  the  Kansas  process) .  ONE  TREATMENT  Immunizes  calves  for  LIFE,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  introducing  blackleg  into  healthy  herds.  We  also  have  PURITY 
ANTI-HOG  CHOLERA  SERUM.  PURITY  MIXED  VACCINE  for  swine,  and  PURITY 
HEMORRHAGE  SEPTICEMIA  VACCINES  for  cattle  and  for  sheep.  For  service  that 
counts  and  does  not  end  with  selling,  write,  phone,  or  wire 

PURITY  SERUM  CO.,  J.  L.  Thatcher,  Manager  (Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 

Riverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


"Straw  from  the  thresher  or  "clov- 
er huller"  that  threshes  the  seed  is 
not  good  hay,  though  sheep  will  eat 
it.  So  we  must  get  enough  for  the 
seed  to  make  up  for  the  value  of 
three  crops  of  hay  (less  the  cost  of 
handling  it)  and  in  addition  we  must 
recover  the  cost  of  threshing,  clean- 
ing, and  marketing  the  seed.  We 
must  also  assume  the  risk  of  rain  such 
as  discolored  our  crop  last  year.  Our 
taxes  are  going  to  be  higher  too,  on 
account  of  so  many  bonds  to  pay  in- 
terest on,  and  that  is  part  of  the  cost 
of  production." 

Alfalfa  Supply  and  Demand. 

Besides  being  right  to  expect  high- 
er prices  on  the  basis  of  increased 
cost  of  production,  all  conditions 
seem  to  justify  them  on  the  basis  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Lots  of  alfalfa  has  been  plowed  up 
to  raise  field  crops,  and  not  much  has 
been  replanted.  Many  fields  are  so 
old  that  they  will  be  plowed  out  this 
fall.  We  saw  some  being  plowed  out 
last  week. 

August  1  crop  reports  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  indi- 
cate a  shortage  of  hay  in  California 
and  the  U.  S.  This  has  already  boost- 
ed the  price  of  hay  and  added  that 
much  to  be  required  on  seed  prices 
to  balance  what  seed  growers  missed 
by  not  cutting  hay. 

The  month  of  July  saw  a  reduction 
of  182,000  tons  in  the  prospective 
total  California  hay  crop.  Since  grain 
hay  was  off  before  July  1,  the  de- 
crease is  due  almost  entirely  to  low- 
ered condition  of  alfalfa.  Lack  of 
customary  irrigation  water  is  a  chief 
reason.  Acreage  of  tame  hay  was 
estimated  to  be  the  same  this  year  as 
last  in  this  State,  but  the  acreage  of 
wild  grass  cut  for  hay  is  shorter  and 
wild  pasturage  conditions  are  gen- 
erally poor  except  in  the  northern 
coast  and  mountain  counties  and  in 
those  counties  with  a  great  deal  of 
lowland  pasture. 

Hay  prospects  for  the  entire  U.  S. 
fell  off  5,000,000  tons  during  July. 
That  is  more  than  the  whole  Califor- 
nia crop. 

With  a  short  crop,  alfalfa  planting 
this  fall  and  next  spring  will  in  all 
probability  be  very  extensive  in  order 
to  supply  forage  for  livestock  next 
season.  This  will  naturally  boost 
the  price  of  seed. 

Dairymen  are  going  into  their 
business  stronger  and  they  will  re- 
quire additional  acreage.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  a  little  independent  of 
outside  markets  here,  said  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson, because  several  new  irriga- 
tion and  subdivision  projects  are  get- 
ting under  way  close  around  us  and 
we  can  sell  our  whole  crop  locally. 
Anyhow  several  outside  buyers  and 
the  Farm  Adviser  have  been  trying 
to  buy  our  crop  this  season  for  ship- 
ment east. 


The  Hinman  Milker 

For  ten  full  years  Hinman  Milkers  have  been  demonstrating  in  thousands 
of  dairies  that  they  save  a  vast  amount  of  time,  that  they  are  a  good  thing, 
a  benefit  for  the  cows,  that  they  are  so  simple  anybody  can  quickly  learn 
to  use  them,  that  they  are  thoroughly  dependable — that  they  are  one 
of  the  finest  and  safest  invesments  the  dairyman  can  possibly  make. 


It  is  the  leading  milking  machine  as  proved  by  the  fact  that 
more  Hlnmans  are  In  use  than  any  others. 

It  is  the  simplest  milking  machine — because  it  has  practically 
nothing  to  get  out  of  order  and  no  big*  stationary  vacuum  pump, 
vacuum  tank,  gauge,  relief  valve,  long  pipe  line  or  mechanical 
pulsator. 

It  is  the  most  economical  milking  machine — because  absence 
of  all  the  extra  devices  just  mentioned  makes  the  price  of  the 
Hinman  lower  than  others  and  makes  the  cost  for  power,  fuel, 
upkeep  and  repairs  lower. 

And  the  Hinman  has  proved  itself  over  and  over  again  to  be 
better  for  the  cows  than  hand  milking.  The  gradual  suction  pro- 
duced by  the  outward  stroke  of  the  piston  on  the  individual  pump 
is  natural,  soothing  and  comforting  to  the  cows.  The  suction  is 
easily  adjusted  to  suit  different  cows. 

The  valve-chamber  in  the  pail  cover  works  entirely  auto- 
matically. It  hasn't  even  a  spring  to  get  out  of  order.  Suction 
closes  the  valve  tightly;  stopping  of  suction  and  weight  of  milk 


opens  It.  This  large,  open  valve-chamber  Is  as  easy  to  clean  as 
a  tumbler  I 

The  simple,  cone-shaped  teat  cups  fit  the  cows — because  they 
are  made  in  different  sizes  for  cows  with  different  sized  teats. 
They.  too.  are  easy  to  clean. 

The  Hinman  Principle  is  such  that  not  only  are  nervous  cows 
and  hard  milkers  made  gentle  and 
easy,  but  there  are  a  large  number  of 
cases  on  record  where  use  of  the  Hin- 
man Increased  the  cows'  milk  flow. 
Its  easy,  uniform  action  on  the  cow 
keeps  the  udder  and  teats  in  a  more 
normal  condition  than  most  hand  milk- 
ing' does. 


Complete,   Illustrated   Catalog  Free. 

Write  today  for  your  copy.  A  post- 
card  will    bring'  it. 


Lowest  Cost 

Because  the  Hinman 
is  simple  —  has  no 
stationary  pump, 
vacuum  tank,  vac- 
uum gauge  relief 
valve,  pipe  line  and 
pulsator  —  its  cost 
is  about  half  that 
of  other  milkers. 


Hinman  Milking  Machine  Co.,  Oneida,  New  York 

C.  F.  DANIELLS,  Hughson,  Cal.,  Distributer  for  California  and  Oregon. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  may  well  be 

remembered  that  just  now  there  is  a 
demand  from  the  East  for  fall  plant- 
ing. This  demand  will  fall  off  aa 
soon  as  eastern  seed  is  mature.  It 
will  be  too  late  to  plant  in  the  Eaat 
then  anyway.  So  our  growers  may 
well  unload  before  Eastern  seed  la 
ripe  or  else  expect  to  compete  with 
it.  The  country  east  of  the  Rockies 
produces  a  great  deal  more  seed  than 
we  do,  but  due  to  the  climate  it  is  not 
generally  so  bright  colored  and  clean. 
We  have  this  advantage  to  balance 
our  handicap  of  distance.  Our  seed 
is  bright,  viable  and  clean  due  to  our 
dry  summer.  The  Byron  crop  is 
claimed  generally  to  germinate  over 
90  per  cent,  and  even  some  of  the 
rain-damaged  seed  last  fall  germin- 
ated 83  per  cent. 

Byron  Seed  Growing  Started. 
Alfalfa  seed  growing  in  the  Byron 
district  was  started  by  Mr.  Richard- 
son in  1911  when  he  fixed  up  a  grain 
thresher  to  hull  it  for  the  neighbor- 
hood. He  has  grown  seed  on  various 
fields  ever  since  then,  and  neighbors 
have  taken  it  up.  All  but  one  othei 
was  planted  with  locally  grown  seed 
so  no  noxious  weed  seeds  or  pests 
have  been  imported.  The  area  left  for 
seed  in  this  district  this  season  is 
only  around  250  acres.  It  will  average 
200  to  250  pounds  per  acre,  so  there 
will  be  but  little  if  any  more  than  a 
carload  of  seed  to  sell.  Two  years 
ago  this  district  produced  over  60 
tons;  but  last  fall  the  early  rains 
hurt  the  crop  and  most  people  prefer 
the  sure  crops  of  hay  rather  than  un- 
certain crops  of  seed. 

Mr.  Richardson's  seed  field  is  next 
to  the  oldest  alfalfa  in  the  Byron  dis- 
trict. It  was  planted  ten  years  ago. 
was  never  irrigated  until  two  years 
and  never  seeded  until  this  year. 
Harvesting  Alfalfa  Seed. 
Alfalfa  is  cut  for  seed  when  most 
of  the  pods  have  turned  brown  in 
mid-September,  though  the  stalks  are 
still  green  and  carrying  some  blooms. 
Spikes  in  full  bloom  the  middle  of 
August  will  have  ripened  by  cutting 
time.  The  crop  is  cut  with  a  regular 
hay  mower  equipped  with  winrowing 
rods  which  roll  it  into  a  winrow  as 
it  is  cut.  Winrows  are  bunched  at 
once  by  hand-forks  into  piles  which 
can  be  pitched  onto  a  wagon  without 
pulling  them  to  pieces.  They  cure  out 
in  the  shocks  without  shattering 
much.  Mr.  Richardson's  remodeled 
thresher  has  long  since  been  super- 
seded by  regular  clover  hullers  which 
do  a  better  job,  especially  on  partly- 
dried  pods.  He  still  has  the  only 
cleaner  in  the  country  however,  so  i» 
in  best  position  to  know  of  the  crop- 
Imperial  county  and  Modoc,  Las- 
sen, and  other  northern  mountain 
counties  produce  most  of  the  Califor- 
nia alfalfa  seed.  A  great  deal  is  pro- 
duced in  Arizona,  but  more  is  grown 
in  the  central  west. 

Alfalfa  Seed  Dont's. 
There  are  only  a  few  don'ts.  Don't 
try  to  grow  alfalfa  seed  under  irri- 
gation. Don't  try  to  grow  it  on  ricb 
land  which  produces  rank  growth. 
Don't  even  thresh  alfalfa  in  which 
dodder  has  been  growing.  Don't  put 
seed  on  the  market  with  any  amount 
of  noxious  weed  seed  in  it.  Don't  try 
to  get  a  setting  without  bees.  Don't 
be  too  sure  that  you  want  to  retail  it 
yourself. 


A  DOZEN  PROGRESS  POIXTEHS. 

1.  Feeding  balanced  rations. 

2.  Learning  to  judge  livestock. 

3.  Joining  a  cow-tcsting  association 

4.  Keeping  a  complete  set  of  fanr 
account  books. 

5.  Providing    better    sanitary  I 
roundings  for  livestock. 

6.  Joining  co-operative  livestocl 
marketing  asociations. 

7.  A  holiday  to  visit  your  most 
cessful  neighbors. 

8.  Selling  scrub  sires  and  purchas 
ing  registered  ones. 

9.  Community  ownership  of  a  gooi 
stallion,  and  perhaps  a  jack. 

10.  Growing  crops  (  specially  suite" 
to  produce  feed  for  your  livestock. 

11.  Making  the  boys  partners 
farm  by  giving  them  a  lamb, 
pig. 

12.  An  hour  a  day  spent  in 
out  methods  to  save  steps,  m 
work  more  efficient  and  more 

able. 
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NOW  is  the  TIME! 


When  your  summer  crops  begin  to  ripen  then  is 
the  time  for  a  silo.  A  safe,  sure  and  profitable 
means  of  preserving  the  full  value  of  your  summer's 
work.  Much  of  the  food  value  is  lost  when  fed  in 
the  old  manner.  Take  corn,  for  instance — the  stock 
is  worthless  when  it  becomes  dry  and  50  per  cent  of 
the  blades  and  husks  are  lost  in  handling.  Save  the 
entire  plant  by  putting  it  in  a  silo.  Your  stock  will 
eat  it  to  the  last  ounce.  More  nutrition,  more  milk, 
more  profits. 

Let  a  "SIMPLEX"  take  care  of  your  stock.  Don't 
eat  up  your  profits  by  paying  the  usual  "out  of 
sight"  winter  prices  for  dry  grain  and  mill  feed. 
Fill  a  "Simplex"  now  and  your  feed  worries  are 
over.  The 


SI  MPLEX  SI  L0 


is  indestructible.  Staves  are  of  Douglas  Fir  and  one 
piece — the  height  of  the  silo.  This  is  a  distinctive 
feature.  No  weak  end-joints  to  leak  and  cause 
trouble.  Hoops  are  made  of  new  steel.  Doors  are 
of  the  two-way  hinged  type,  air-tight  and  will  not 
sag.  The  "Simplex"  is  fitted  with  the  Crisell  Tan- 
gent Top,  which  automatically  keeps  the  Top  in  a 
true  circle  under  all  conditions. 

Heavy  galvanized  cables  are  attached  to  top  and 
are  crossed  diagonally  to  foundation  anchor  bolts 
imbedded  in  the  foundation.  This  forms  the  SIM- 
PLEX WINDPROOF  INTERLOCKING  ANCHOR- 
ING SYSTEM. 

Fill  Your  Own  Silo 
The  PAPEC  ENSILAGE  CUTTER  has  a  one- 
piece  solid  semi-steel  frame.  No  wood  or  bother- 
some rivets  to  cause  trouble.  The  Papec  has  six 
fans  instead  of  the  usual  three  or  four.  They  are 
attached  to  the  cutting  wheel  and  "throw  and  blow" 
a  steady  stream  of  ensilage.  Papec  cutters  require 
less  power  to  operate  and  will  elevate  to  the  top  of 
the  highest  silo,  operating  at  their  low  speed  of  600 
to  700  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  Papec  is  a  money-saver  and  a  money  maker. 

We  guarantee  it  to  do  better  work  at  a  lower  upkeep 
cost  and  operating  expense  than  any  other. 

The  "Simplex"  Silo  and  the  Papec  Cutter  are  two 
money  makers.  They  are  permanent  investments 
and  will  yield  big  returns  each  year.  Send  for  our 
descriptive  folders. 

SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  AT  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  SACRAMENTO 


Mail 
This 
Coupon 
Today 


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPAIfY, 

16  California  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  folder  describing  Simplex  Silos; 
also  information  about  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters. 


Name  . 
Address 


■ 


5ANTA  FE  LUMBER  CO.  San  Francisco 

■ 
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Summer  Cow  Comfort  Pays 

(Written   for   Pacific   Rural   Press   by   E.   H.  Whitteo.) 


Whatever  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the 
dairy  cow  increases  her  yield  of  milk. 
For  a  hard-working  cow  to  suffer  in 
the  hot  sunshine,  or  be  tormented  by 
flies,  means  a  drain  on  her  vital  forces 
that  will  cause  a  loss  at  the  pail. 
Leaving  the  humane  side  out  of  con- 
sideration, her  distress  should  at  least 
appeal  to  the  owner's  business  sense. 

Probably  there  is  no  artificial  shade 
quite  as  good  as  that  furnished  by 
trees,  and  there  are  so  many  quick- 
growing  trees  that  adapt  themselves 
to  our  climatic  conditions  that  there 
is  little  excuse  for  not  having  abun- 
dant shade.  Where  the  eucalyptus 
flourishes,  ideal  shade  for  summer  and 
wind-breaks  for  winter  can  be  quickly 
provided  by  planting  these  trees,  while 
cottonwoods,  catalpas,  locusts  and 
other  quick-growing  trees  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  colder  climates. 

Swat  the  Flies. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  to  keep  cows 
free  from  flies  as  it  is  to  protect  them 
from  the  hot  sun.  A  cow,  being  a 
highly  nervous  animal,  is  easily  an 
noyed  and  excited,  and  excitement 
always  causes  a  shrinkage  in  the  flow 
of  milk;  also  the  annoyance  prevents 
her  from  feeding  to  her  capacity,  and 
she  loses  in  flesh.  An  average  de- 
crease in  milk  flow  of  from  25  to  40% 
is  not  uncommon  as  the  direct  result 
of  flies  and  extreme  summer  heat. 
And  under  existing  conditions,  with  a 
keen  demand  for  dairy  products,  and 
with  prices  at  a  high  mark,  it  will  pay 
every  dairy  farmer  to  use  every  pos- 
sible means  to  eliminate  the  fly  evil. 

It  can't  be  done?  Wrong  you  are. 
We  have  seen  almost  flyless  farms, 
and  you  can  have  one  if  you  will  make 
up  your  mind  to  it.  Remember  this — 
flies  do  not  travel  far,  even  if  they  do 
have  wings.  They  stick  pretty  close 
to  their  breeding  and  feeding  places, 
and  if  you  have  them -they  are  a  crop 
of  your  own  raising. 

Plies  are  hatched  and  spend  most  of 
their  lives  in  filth.  The  barn,  the 
corral,  the  manure  pile,  drains,  cess- 
pools, the  flesh  of  decaying  animals, 
the  swill  barrel — all  such  places  are 
favorite  breeding  spots.  Keep  them 
clean;  use  plenty  of  lime,  and  the  flies 
will  brand  you  as  inhospitable  and 
Kive  you  a  wide  berth.  It  has  been 
found  that  borax  will  destroy  all  fly 
eggs  and  maggots  existing  in  manure. 
Use  one  ounce  to  every  bushel  of 
manure.  Sprinkle  it  more  plentifully 
at  the  outer  edges  of  the  pile,  as  this 
is  where  the  maggots  congregate. 
Cart  the  manure  to  the  fields  as  fast 
as  possible  so  that  Mrs.  Fly  cannot 
use  it  for  her  nursery. 

Other  requirements  for  keeping  flies 
away  are  darkened  barns,  stable  sani- 
tation, hanging  burlap  in  the  barn 
doors  to  brush  flies  from  the  cows, 
baited  fly  traps  outside  the  barn,  and 
spraying  with  fly  repellents.  The 
latter  is  effective,  but  requires  repeat- 
ed applicati  ns.  Repellents  should  be 
used  with  care,  as  no  effective  one  has 
yet  been  devised  which  will  not  taint 
the  milk  slightly. 

Home-Made  Sprays. 

Many  different  patent  sprays  are  on 
the  market,  some  of  which  are  effect- 
ive, but  many  are  unsatisfactory  in 
addition  to  being  extravagant.  They 
generally  consist  of  some  coal-tar 
product  combined  with  either  fish  oil, 
oil  of  tar,  or  resin.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  the  dairyman  will  find  it 
more  economical,  as  well  as  more  ef- 
fective, to  make  his  own  fly  spray,  and 
this  can  be  quickly  and  easily  done. 


To  prepare  kerosene  emulsion — one 
of  the  cheapest  and  best  home-made 
fly  repellents — dissolve  one-half  pound 
of  yellow  soap  in  a  gallon  of  soft 
water  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and 
with  this  combine  2  gallons  of  kero- 
sene in  a  barrel  where  the  solution  can 
be  churned  vigorously.  Dilute  this 
mixture  with  6  gallons  of  water.  This 
amount  of  emulsion  is  sufficient  for 
spraying  100  cows  and  should  be  pre- 
pared only  as  needed.  When  smaller 
amounts  are  required  they  should  be 
prepared  in  the  proportions  given. 

Another  excellent  spray  is  made  of 
4 Ms  quarts  coal  tar  dip,  4%  quarts  fish 
oil,  3  quarts  kerosene,  3  quarts  whale 
oil  and  1%  quarts  oil  of  tar.  Add 
these  ingredients  to  lukewarm  soft 
water  in  which  2  pounds  of  laundry 
soap  have  been  dissolved,  and  the  total 
brought  up  to  30  gallons  by  adding 
more  soft  water.  This  amount  is  suffi- 
cient to  spray  forty  cows  twice  daily 
for  a  period  of  ten  days.  This  spray 
serves  to  rid  the  cows  of  flies  and 
does  not  cause  the  coats  to  become 
thick  or  harsh,  although  dust  adheres 
more  easily. 

If  a  spray  is  desired  which  contains 
resin,  take  two  cakes  of  laundry  soap, 
dissolve  in  warm  water,  add  1% 
pounds  resin,  1%  pints  fish  oil  and 
enough  water  to  make  3  gallons.  Boil 
the  mixture  until  the  resin  dissolves. 
When  ready  to  use,  stir  in  %  pint 
kerosene.  Apply  two  or  three  times 
per  week  as  required. 

If  there  are  only  a  few  cows  in  the 
herd  a  hand  sprayer  will  answer.  If 
a  large  number  are  to  be  treated  a 
very  simple  spraying  apparatus  may 
be  constructed  by  making  a  portable 
cart  from  a  half  barrel  and  wheels,  to 
which  is  added  a  spray  pump  and  noz- 
zle. By  using  this  cart  two  men  can 
spray  a  herd  of  forty  to  fifty  cows  in 
five  minutes.  The  cost  of  labor  plus 
the  ingredients  used  in  the  spray  will 
be  practically  one  cent  per  cow  daily, 
while  the  increased  milk  production, 
greater  comfort  to  the  cow  and  milker, 
and  maintenance  of  more  sanitary 
conditions,  makes  the  investment  an 
exceptionally  profitable  one. 


THE  SILO  HAS  COME  TO  STAY. 


Have  you  a  silo?  If  not,  the  chances 
are  your  herd  is  not  most  economically 
fed,  for  a  silo  is  generally  the  source 
of  the  cheapest  and  best  feed. 

A  good  pasture  is  conceded  to  be 
the  ideal  feed  for  livestock.  A  silo  is 
a  pasture  under  cover,  the  contents 
of  which  can  be  used  at  any  time  of 
the  year. 

Silage  can  be  produced  at  less  ex- 
pense than  the  usual  hay  or  grain 
crop.  Figuring  the  rent  of  land,  plow- 
ing, cost  of  seed,  planting  and  culti- 
vating, it  costs  72  cents  per  ton  to 
grow  silage,  and  the  cost  of  putting  it 
in  the  silo  is  figured  at  74  cents — a 
total  of  only  $1.46  per  ton. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  it  Is 
profitable  to  feed  silage  was  settled 
long  ago.  The  silo  has  come  to  stay. 
It  is  one  of  the  requisites  of  good  busi- 
ness farming,  and  the  dairyman  who 
puts  off  the  erection  of  a  silo  limits 
the  ability  of  his  cows  to  make  money 
for  him. 


Milk  utensils  should  be  kept  per- 
fectly clean.  You  may  exercise  ex- 
treme care  in  keeping  cow  barns  scru- 
pulously clean,  but  all  your  efforts 
will  amount  to  nothing  unless  every 
utensil  used  is  kept  in  a  sanitary  con- 
dition. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  ttreat  YALUE  for  LEAST  MOXEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 


HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

El  Dorado  Cocoa  nut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Figs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.  If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Pork  Production 

BY   ACTUAL   TEST  PURE   HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MOLASSES 

will  increase  pork  production  approximately  five- 
tenths  pounds  daily  over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed, 
yet  it  sells 'for  less  than  half  the  price.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  feed  at  any  price  that  will  do  this? 

Why  not  get  all  the  profits  out  of  your  hogs? 
Write  us  immediately  for  a  copy  of  above  test. 


W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


58  SUTTER  STREET, 


SAN  FRA5CISCO 


CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

August  30  to  September  9,  1919 

Our  State's  Tribute  to  Victory  and  Peace — Opening  of  the  new  $300,000 
Agricultural  Pavilion,  County  Exhibits,  Horticulture,  Agriculture,  Flori- 
culture, Mining  Exhibits,  Manufacturing  and  Natural  Resources — Cal- 
fornia's  Products  on  Display — Vocational  and  Indian  School  Exhibits  in 
Special  Departments — Greatest  Showing  of  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock — Im- 
mense Showing  of  Tractors  and  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery  covering 
acres — Best  methods  of  Farm  Work  and  Development. 


AUTOMOBILE  SHOW- 


AUTO  TRUCK  SHOW 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  HOME  AND  FARM. 

Band  Contests  Stock  Parades 

Dancing  Wild  West 

Trick  Riding 
Tent  Shows 


Dairy  Concerts 
Horse  Shows 
Fireworks  Vaudeville 
Harness  Races  Running  Races 

Day  and  Night  Aeroplane  Stunts 
"A  Show  Worth  Millions  by  a  State  Worth  Billions 


Reduced  Rates  on  All  Railways 
Send  for  Premium  List  and  Detailed  Information. 
GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  President.  CHAS.  W.  PAUTE,  Secretary. 


ACTEIN 


condensed    BUTTERMILK  1 


FOR  HOGS  AND  POULTRY 


BUTTER  MILK  IS  NATURE'S  FOOD  AND  TONIC. 

Lacteln  is  pure  buttermilk  as  it  comes  from  the  churn,  pasteurized, 
super-soured  and  condensed.  It  contains  all  the  health-giving  food  and 
tonic  values  of  the  original  buttermilk  without  the  useless  bulk  of 
water.  On  account  of  Its  high  lactic  acid  content  it  will  keep  almost  In- 
definitely. 

Lacteln  Is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  necessary  food  digestive 
agents  known  for  both  growing  hogs  and  poultry,  due  to  the  large 
amount  of  lactic  acid  it  contains.  The  lactic  acid  aids  digestion  and 
assimilation,  causing  the  hog  or  fowl  to  digest  all  the  good  from  the 
grains  given  them  to  eat,  and  to  eliminate  all  the  dead  and  disease  mat- 
ter from  the  digestive  organs,  thereby  promoting  growth  and  preventing 
disease.  Lactic  acid  is  considered  the  best  tonic,  appetizer,  liver  and 
bowel  regulator  kno  -n  for  hogs  and  poultry. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  2c  PER  GALLON  TO  FEED 

*  One  gallon  of  Lacteln  mixed  with  thirty  gallons  of  water  and  fed  with 
the  usual  grain  feed  v.ill  show  greater  gains  than  from  feeding  the  grain 
alone,  besides.  It  will  keep  the  hogs  and  poultry  healthy  and  their  appe- 

tities  keen. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  Lactein,  write  us  for  our  booklet  and 

prices. 

LACTEIN  COMPANY,      910  E.  St.,      MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Visit  our  booth  (in  the  Poultry  Hide)  at  the  Stjih'  Fair,  Sacramento. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 


Tuolumne  County  Farm  Bureau  has  I  and   sale   of  stock,  machinery 

established  an  exchange  for  barter  |  equipment  of  farmers. 


August  23,  1919. 
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Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


Pigs  Have  Thumps. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  litter  of 
nice  fat  pigs  a  week  old  that  are  suf- 
fering from  what  looks  like  palsy. 
When  they  attempt  to  rise  their  bodies 
seem  convulsed  in  a  backward  and 
forward  movement.  Tell  me  the  cause 
and  cure. — E.  V.  B.  Roseville. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Evidently  your  pigs  have  thumps 
which  occurs  when  they  are  too  fat 
and  have  too  little  exercise.  Put  all 
affected  pigs  into  a  large  wooden  box 
with  sides  high  enough  so  that  they 
cannot  jump  out  and  let  them  chase 
about  and  squeal  for  a  couple  of  hours 
in  endeavoring  to  gat  back  to  their 
mother.  Repeat  once  or  twice  a  day 
until  the  pigs  lose  their  surplus  fat 
and  the  twitclfing  and  convulsions 
cease.  Another  way  is  to  drive  the 
sow  out  of  her  pen,  and  when  the  pigs 
become  hungry  they  will  chase  back 
and  forth  and  squeal  in  trying  to  get 
to  her,  and  thus  get  the  needed  exer 
cise.  Reduce  the  sow's  feed  and  make 
the  pig>  take  exercise  daily. 


Will  Twin  Calves  Breed? 

To  the  Editor:  One  of  my  best  cows 
has  just  had  twin  calves.  A  neighbor 
says  that  they  will  not  breed.  Is  this 
so?— A.  V.,  Chico. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Twin  bulls  are  as  sure  breeders  as 
bulls  of  single  birth,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  heifers  that  are 
twinned  together.  They  are  as  sure 
to  be  breeders  as  any  other  heifers. 
But  when  a  heifer  and  a  bull  are 
twinned  together,  the  heifer  is  known 
as  a  free-martin.  The  bull  twinned 
with  a  heifer  is  as  certain  to  be  a 
breeder  as  a  bull  of  single  birth,  but 
the  free-martin  heifer  is  almost  sure 
to  be  sterile.  Only  a  very  few  free- 
martins  have  been  known  to  breed 
and  the  chances  are  very  small  that 
they  will  ever  reproduce.  Consequent 
ly,  as  a  rule  it  is  not  advisable  to  raise 
free-martin  heifers,  as  they  usually 
result  in  failures  as  breeders  and  are 
worth  no  more  than  their  beef  value 


To  Save  Cut  Udders. 
To  the  Editor:    I  have  a  cow  whose 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 
333  Market  St,  SAN  F8ANCIISC0 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 

Catalogue  of  Harness.  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bass  sent  free  on  request. 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

la*  become  bo  popular  in  its  first  four  year*  that 
Jjousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
Did  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
»mall  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
ftermotors.  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor 
Keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ing System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
null  ;o  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze.  ■ 

i  I    1°,''  "uPP'y  i»  renewed  once  a  year. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load, 
w/       "2    c  ***»oline   Engines,   Pumps,  Tanks, 

i  Water  Supply    Goods    and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERMOTOR  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
tks  Author  $ 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  Weat3ht  Street,  New  York 


udder  has  been  badly  cut  from  a  barb 
wire  entanglement  and  one  teat  is 
partly  severed.  Can  I  save  it  and 
what  shall  I  do? — T.  S.  L.,  Santa  Rosa. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Hold  the  teat  in  place  by  hand  and 
insert  a  milking  tube  at  the  normal 
opening.  Work  it  up  through  the  milk 
duct,  thus  connecting  the  cut  por- 
tions. There  should  be  a  flange  at  the 
lower  end  which  will  keep  the  tube 
in  place  and  allow  it  to  remain  until 
the  wound  is  healed.  Make  several 
turns  of  the  tube  at  each  milking  so 
that  the  flesh  will  not  grow  to  it  dur- 
ing the  healing  process. 


Requirements  for  Selling'  Batter. 

To  the  Editor:  Where  do  we  have 
to  send  our  farm  butter  to  have  it  test- 
ed for  tuberculosis  so  that  we  can  get 
a  license  to  sell  it? — P.  A.,  Lodi. 

[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

If  you  want  to  sell  butter  to  outsid- 
ers you  do  not  have  a  sample  of  the 
butter  tested  for  tuberculosis.  In- 
stead, it  is  necessary  for  you  to  either 
have  your  cows  tested  or  pasteurize 
the  cream.  If  you  have  only  a  small 
dairy  you  probably  will  not  want  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  putting  in  a  pas- 
teurizing plant,  so  it  will  be  best  for 
you  to  have  your  cows  tested.  The 
certificate  of  a  local  veterinarian  will 
not  be  sufficient.  Write  to  J.  P.  Tver- 
son,  State  Veterinarian,  Sacramento, 
and  he  will  send  one  of  his  state  dep- 
uties to  test  your  cows. 


Silage  vs.  Shredded  Corn  Fodder. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  food 
value  of  shredded  corn  fodder  as  com- 
pared with  silage.— J.  L.  M.,  Sonoma. 
[Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.] 

Pound  for  pound,  shredded  corn  fod- 
der contains  nearly  three  times  as 
much  actual  feed  as  silage,  but  the 
silage  is  more  palatable  and,  as  the 
cows  like  it  better,  there  is  much  less 
wasted.  When  dry  fodder  is  fed,  a 
great  deal  of  the  coarser  part  is  left 
uneaten,  while  with  silage  the  loss  is 
small.  Feeding  experiments  conduct- 
ed at  the  Ohio  Experiment  Station 
showed  that  a  ton  of  corn  made  into 
silage  will  produce  from  35  to  50  per 
cent  more  milk  that  the  same  corn 
fed  as  dry  fodder. 


SCALES  REMOVE  THE  GUESSWORK 


There  is  a  great  need  of  platform 
scales  on  farms  where  livestock  is  fed. 
With  high-priced  feed  and  high-priced 
livestock  the  farmer  must  feed  in  a 
scientific  manner,  and  this  means  more 
than  merely  choosing  good  stock  and 
giving  a  certain  ration.  If  he  has  beef 
cattle,  for  instance,  it  means  that  he 
should  check  up  frequently  during  the 
process  of  feeding  and  know  just  what 
is  being  accomplished.  If  he  has  to 
wait  for  the  proof  of  his  efforts  until 
marketing  time  comes  he  may  find 
that  his  feeding  has  been  carried  on  at 
a  loss. 

With  the  aid  of  scales  he  may  test 
his  theory  and  his  practice  from  week 
to  week.  If  the  scales  tell  him  that 
the  animals  have  not  made  the  gains 
that  he  thinks  they  should  have  made, 
then  he  knows  that  something  is 
wrong  and  he  can  make  the  correction. 

Another  advantage  is  that  in  keep- 
ing records  of  individual  animals  one 
soon  learns  to  judge  which  is  the  best 
type  to  feed  for  the  largest  profit. 

Aside  from  the  value  in  feeding 
stock,  the  farmer  has  an  opportunity 
to  weigh  his  hay,  grain  and  other 
crops  marketed.  He  can  drive  his 
barley  over  the  scales  and  know  how 
much  he  is  taking  to  market.  Here- 
tofore the  farmer  who  has  had  to  rely 
on  the  weight  at  the  selling  end  has 
often  harbored  the  suspicion  that  he 
has  been  deceived,  because  the  grain 
has  not  weighed  up  to  his  expectation. 
The  scale  will  remove  such  a  suspicion 
and  the  farmer  will  not  have  to  guess 
at  the  weight  of  his  load. 

The  scale,  therefore,  has  become  a 
necessity  on  the  farm  run  according 
to  modern  business  ways,  and  it  is  a 
good  investment  in  a  great  many  cases. 


SEETHE 


DE  LAVAL  LINE 

at  the 

STATE  FAIR 

SACRAMENTO,  AUG.  30-SEPT.  9 

Come!  Make  yourself  at  home  at  the 
De  Laval  Booth.  Inspect  our  exhibits  of: 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

DE  LAVAL  MILKER 

Alpha  Engines  Viking  Pumps 

James  Barn  Equipment 
Acme  Feed  Cutters     Dairy  Supplies 

and 


Van  INuys 


Is  fast  becoming  the  dairy  center  of  Southern  California. 


Why 


FIRST — On  account  of  the  abundance  of  aqueduct  water. 
SECOND — Silt  soil  free  from  alkali  and  hardpan. 
THIRD — Less  than  one  hour's  distance  by  auto  truck  over  fine 
boulevards,  to  the  heart  of  Los  Angeles  markets. 
FOURTH — Ideal  climatic  conditions. 

FIFTH — Unsurpassed  home,  school  and  living  conditions,  all 
city  conveniences. 


Among  the  foremost  dairymen  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  recognize 
these  facts  is  George  Piatt,  President  of  the  Los  Angeles  Creamery 
Co.,  who  has  recently  purchased  1040  acres  one  mile  north  of  Van 
Nays  and  is  now  preparing  to  care  for  1000  cows  on  this  property. 


ALFALF  A  RANCHES 

Large  and  small.  Improved  and  unimproved. 

Most  of  this  land  is  planted  to  alfalfa  and  in  full  production. 

W.  P.  Whitsett 

Owner  and  Developer  of  Van  Nuys  Properties. 
Van  Nuys,  Calif.  Phone  23,  Van  Nuys 
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These  pumps  have  no 
plungers  or  intricate  mech- 
anism to  get  out  of  order; 
no  pit.  The  above  type  is 
one  of  our  new  models  for 
capacities  up  to  300  gallons 
per  minute. 

Ask  for  folder  No.  25. 

LAYXK   &  BOWLER 
CORPORATION 

900   Santa   Fe  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles 


TIRES 


BARGAINS 

STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or  so- 
called  rebuilt  tires. 

Plain  First 
Tread       Non-Skid  Tnbet 
Seconds       Standard  Guaranteed 
Guaranteed  Guaranteed  Gray 

28x3    $10.75  $2.05 

30x3  $9.20  10.95  2.05 
30x3y2  11.50  13.50  2.50 
32x3y2  12.85  15.85  2.70 
31x4  16.30  20.65  3.15 
32x4  16.60  21.15  3.25 
33x4  17.30  22.00  3.35 
34x4      17.80      22.50  3.45 

36x4    26.60   

34x4i/2  24.00  30.35  4.20 
35x4y2  25.00  31.65  4.30 
36x4y2    25.45      32.20  4.45 

37x4i/2   35.75  5.10 

35x5       28.70      36.15  5.25 
37x5      30.25      38.30  5.40 
NON  SKID  FEISTS 
6000  Miles  Guaranteed 

30x3y2    $17.85 

32x3i/2    19.95 

32x4    27.95 

33x4    29.00 

34x4     _.   29.85 

35x4i/2    39.65 

37x5    49.75 

All  other  sIzeH  in  proportion. 

Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

63737  Bdwy.  4040. 

Long  Beaeh  Branch, 
20  American  Ave. 
II.  A.  Demarest,  Coaat  Manneer. 
San  Frandaco       Oakland  Seattle 
Fresno  San  Diego 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  D„  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned 
to  Cs  Intact  within  Ten  Days. 

The  Oldest  Automobile  Tire  Jobbing 
Concern  la  the  United  States  and  the 
Largest  In  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings 


Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 

(Written    for    Pacific    Rural    Press    by    R.    H.    Whit  ten.) 


THE  MARKET  IS  READY  FOR 
CAPONS. 


Bver  taste  capon?  Try  to  imagine 
something  better  than  the  sweetest, 
juciest  and  tenderest  piece  of  meat 
you  ever  put  in  your  mouth,  and  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  what  it  is  like. 
It  is  not  new,  even  if  you  have  never 
tasted  it.  The  Chinese  knew  of  it 
centuries  ago;  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans practised  caponizing;  and  today 
in  European  countries  epicures  not 
only  know  what  capon  is  but  insist 
upon  having  it. 

The  introduction  of  the  capon  to 
the  American  table  is  comparatively 
recent,  and  here  in  California  no 
great  progress  has  been  made  until 
recently.  Many  who  tried  caponizing 
gave  it  up,  not  because  they  did  not 
succeed  with  the  birds,  but  because 
the  demand  was  light  and  the  market 
too  variable.  However,  when  I  saw 
capon  on  the  menus  of  three  differ- 
ent restaurants  last  week,  found  it  in 
one  cafeteria,  and  in  walking  through 
Chinatown  saw  three  crates  of  mag- 
nificient  capons  in  front  of  a  Chinese 
fish  and  poultry  store,  I  said  that  at 
last  the  demand  must  be  heavy 
enough  to  encourage  Rural  Press 
readers  to  raise  capons  for  profit.  So 
here  goes.  What  is  a  capon?  It 
is  an  unsexed  or  castrated  male  bird 
— one  from  which  the  reproduction 
organs  have  been  removed.  What 
the  gelding  is  to  the  stallion,  the 
steer  to  the  bull,  the  wether  to  the 
ram,  and  the  barrow  to  the  boar, 
the  capon  is  to  the  ordinary  barnyard 
rooster. 

How  He  Changes! 

As  with  other  male  animals  so  al- 
tered, the  disposition  and  appearance 
of  the  capon  changes.  He  becomes 
docile  and  sluggish;  the  comb  and 
wattles  cease  to  grow,  causing  the 
head  to  appear  small;  the  hackle  and 
saddle  feathers  develop  beautifully, 
making  up  for  the  loss  of  voice,  since 
the  crowing  disappears.  He  never 
fights  or  courts  trouble,  and  is  easily 
kept  within  bounds.  Because  of  his 
more  peaceful  disposition  he  takes 
on  weight  rapidly  with  no  more  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  feed.  Also, 
when  finishing  off,  the  capon  fattens 
more  readily  and  economically  than 
the  cockerel. 

In  the  same  length  of  time  a  capon 
will  weigh  one-half  more  than  he 
would  have  weighed  as  a  cockerel.  A 
cockerel  of  the  American  breeds  will 
weigh  from  4  to  5  pounds  when  8 
months  old;  the  same  bird,  if  capon- 
ized,  will  weigh  from  6  to  8  pounds. 
The  flesh  will  be  softened  and  of  finer 
texture  and  superior  flavor,  thus  giv- 
ing it  a  premium  value  on  the  market 
sometimes  amounting  to  double  the 
price  paid  for  a  cockerel.  Putting  it 
tersely,  the  capon  will  eat  as  much 
as  one  cockerel,  weigh  as  much  as 
two,  and  sell  for  as  much  as  four. 
Figure  it  out,  and  you  will  find  that 
at  an  average  weight  of  only  8  pounds 
the  capon  will  make  you  a  net  profit 
of  at  least  $1.25 — generally  much 
more. 

The  use  of  capons  for  raising  chicks 
is  becoming  more  general.  They 
seem  to  develop  a  motherly  instinct, 
and  while  they  are  being  fattened 
they  can  be  used  for  rearing  chicks, 
thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of 
having  artificial  brooders,  as  well  as 
giving  the  chicks  more  natural  care. 
Or,  if  they  are  not  used  for  brooding, 
they  can  be  run  with*  the  hens.  They 
will  not  molest  the  hens,  and  the 
eggs  will  still  be  infertile. 

Breeds  for  Caponizing. 
Large  capons  bring  the  best  prices; 
consequently  it  does  not  pay  to  cap- 
onize  small  fowls  such  as  Leghorns. 
The  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes, 
Reds,  Light  Bramas,  Cochins,  Indian 
Games,  Langshams,  or  crosses  of 
these  breeds  make  fine  capons.  Or- 
pingtons are  fine  for  ideal  flesh  pro- 
duction, and  their  white  shanks  and 
shin  make  them  show  off  to  advant- 
age. 

The  proper  age  at  which  to  re- 
move the  reproductive  organs  is  when 


the  cockerels  weigh  from  1%  to  2% 
pounds,  depending  upon  the  breed.  At 
these  sizes  the  sexes  of  the  birds  can 
be  determined,  yet  they  will  not  have 
begun  to  develop  sexually.  Thus,  if  a 
chick  is  hatched  in  early  spring  it 
can  be  operated  on  before  extremely 
hot  weather  begins,  and  will  be  ready 
for  market  during  and  after  the  holi- 
day season. 

Easy  To  Learn. 
The  operation  is  not  difficult,  and 
is  easily  learned,  but  it  is  best  to 
practice  on  a  dead  bird  first.  There 
are  a  number  of  different  makes  of 
instruments  on  the  market,  a  good 
set  costing  about  $5.  The  directions 
coming  with  the  set  should  be  studied 
carefully,  and  the  use  of  each  instru- 
ment learned  before  attempting  the 
work.  If  a  bird  dies  from  the  op- 
eration the  flesh  is  fit  for  food,  for 
death  is  caused  by  severing  a  large 
artery,  and  is  not  materially  differ- 
ent from  bleeding  the  bird  in  the 
neck. 

Not  much  difference  will  be  noticed 
in  the  newly  made  capons  and  young 
cockerels  for  the  flrfist  month  or  so, 
but  later  the  capons  will  begin  to  get 
long  legged  and  awkward;  then  they 
will  begin  to  body  down  and  take  on 
fat  in  surprising  amounts. 

Try  a  few  capons  this  summer. 
Don't  plung  blindly  into  capon  raising 
simply  because  it  sounds  good.  Cap- 
onize  just  a  few  at  first  and  see  how 
they  turn  out.  Then  see  what  kind 
of  a  market  exists,  or  what  kind  you 
can  develop.  And  then  you'll  be  able 
to  decide  for  yourself  whether  or  not 
it  will  be  best  to  go  into  it  on  a  larg- 
er scale  next  year.  The  chances  are 
you'll  be  mighty  well  satisfied. 


RABBITS  CATCHING  COLD. 


My  rabbits  seem  to  have  colds  and 
sneeze  a  good  deal.  What  can  I  do 
for  them? — Mrs.  A.  D.,  Elk  Grove. 

The  most  important  thing  is  to 
find  out  what  caused  the  trouble  and 
change  the  conditions.  Drafts  will 
give  rabbits  a  cold  and  they  will 
sneeze  just  like  human  beings.  They 
must  be  watched  and  treated  or  the 
cold  will  develop  into  snuffles,  and 
there  is  no  cure  for  this  disease  but 
the  axe.  After  being  sure  that  your 
rabbits  are  free  from  dampness  and 
drafts  you  should  give  them  a  treat- 
ment of  eucalyptus  oil.  Put  it  in  a 
small  oil  can,  hold  the  rabbit's  head 
back  carefully  and  squirt  a  few  drops 
of  the  oil  into  each  nostril,  allowing 
time  for  it  to  get  into  the  nasal  cavi- 
ties. Do  this  each  day  until  relief 
comes.  It  will  prove  helpful  to  give 
a  warm  mash  mixed  with  a  little  lin- 
seed meal. 


PEEPS  AND  CLUCKS. 


Poultry  and  pet  stock  fanciers  will 
see  more  varieties  on  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair  this  year  than  evere  befo-e. 
There  will  be  many  new  features,  in- 
cluding daily  pigeon  races  in  connec- 
tion with  which  some  of  the  famous 
500-mile  war  pigeons  which  were  sta- 
tioned at  Mather  Field  will  be  on  ex- 
hibit. The  means  by  which  these  birds 
are  liberated  from  flying  machines 
will  be  shown. 

The  liberal  use  of  a  2  per  cent  so- 
lution of  Zenoleum,  Kreso,  or  any 
good  coal  tar  disinfectant  about  the 
poultry  house  after  cleaning  it  will 
keep  it  sanitary  and  comfortable  for 
the  hens.  The  hen  is  naturally  a 
clean  animal  and  will  repay  efforts  in 
this  direction  by  producing  more 
eggs. 

Hens  never  wash  as  many  other 
birds  do,  but  rid  themselves  of  in- 
sects by  wallowing  in  the  soil.  Where 
the  ground  is  hard,  some  means  of 
dusting  should  be  provided  and  every- 
where this  should  be  done  during  the 
winter  months.  A  dusting  box  about 
3x5  will  be  large  enough  for  most 
farm  flocks  and  should  be  placed 
where  it  can  be  reached  by  sunlight 
in  the  winter  time.  Fine  light,  dry 
dust  is  best,  but  sandy  loam  is  good. 
Road  dust  is  excellent  if  not  filthy. 


PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
feed  high- grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poul- 
hymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 


GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  onr  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


August  23,  1919. 
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[he  says  "it's 
world  beater 


and  the  man  who  wrote  this  had  no  "fish  to 
fry" — only  eggs  to  hatch, — and  Charters  Incu- 
bator and  Regulator  has  helped  him  hatch  them. 
It  will  be  worth  your  while  to  read  the  letter 
reproduced  here.  Mr.  Crews  knows  a  lot  about 
incubation,  and  his  experience  is  worth  hearing 
about. 

CHARTERS  INCUBATOR 

(equipped  complete  with  Charters  Regulator) 

— have  been  adopted  by  dozens  of  other  poultry 
raisers,  with  from  one  to  one  hundred  machines 
— with  the  same  results.  Many  are  discarding 
aU  other  makes, — and  write  us  that  with  the 
Charters,  an  incubator  cellar  is  not  necessary. 

How  the  Regulator  Works: 

It's  the  two  thermostats  that  do  the  trick — actu- 
ally anticipating  any  change  of  temperature,  and 
automatically  adjusting  the  size  of  the  lamp  flame 
to  meet  the  new  conditions.  The  atmospheric 
temperature  may  vary  70  degrees,  yet  the  egg 
chamber  will  vary  less  than  half  a  degree. 

The  big  fuel  tank,  a  unique  feature  of  the 
Charters  Regulator,  holds  a  supply  that  will  keep 
the  lamp  running  for  from  two  to  three  weeks, 
without  refilling.  In  actual  use,  one  refill,  and 
one  trimming  a  week  is  all  that  is  ever  required. 

Write  Today  for  Catalog — 

or,  better,  order  your  Charters  equipment  now, 
in  time  for  a  successful  fall  hatch. 


The 


in 


The 


Regulator    (easily  attached) 

$io 

Incubator,  with  Regulator  attached. 


$65 

CHARTERS 


Cl><rt. 


■fin* 


4«r, 
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MANUFACTURING 


336  Soquel  Ave., 
Santa  Cruz,  California 


Coal  or  wood  ashes  may  be  mixed 
with  the  soil  if  desired. 

Growing  pullets  do  better  if  they 
have  some  kind  of  animal  food,  such 
as  skim  milk,  butter  milk  or  beef 
scraps.  Under  normal  conditions 
pullets  on  the  farm  obtain  enough  in- 
sects and  worms,  but  on  account  ot 
the  dry  weather  this  season  the  sup- 
ply may  be  limited  in  some  sections. 
Plenty  of  milk  or  buttermilk  is  gen- 
erally available  on  the  farm,  but  if 
not,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  use 
beef  scraps.  Or  if  tankage  is  used 
for  hogs,  this  can  be  substituted. 

In  locating  a  poultry  house,  select  a 
spot  that  has  natural  drainage  away 
from  the  building.  A  dry,  porous 
soil  is  preferable  to  a  clay  soil.  In 
most  localities  the  building  should 
face  south,  which  insures  sunlight 
throughout  the  year.  Allow  about  3 
square  feet  of  floor  space  to  a  bird. 
Proper  ventilation  and  sunlight  mean 
a  dry  house  and  healthy  birds. 

Many  farmers  feed  only  whole 
grain  to  their  hens.  A  hen's  gizzard 
is  capable  of  grinding  all  kinds  of 
grain,  but  when  egg  laying  is  taken 
into  consideration  it  will  be  found 
more  economical  to  have  part  of  the 
grinding  done  by  machinery.  However, 
a  happy  medium  should  be  observed 
and  at  least  half  of  the  grain  should 
be  fed  whole,  as  the  muscles  of  the 
gizzard  need  exercise.  If  you  feed  the 
ground  grain  moistened  be  sure  to 
have  it  a  rather  dry,  crumbly  mash 
and  not  a  gummy  mixture. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  far- 
mers are  inclined  to  become  rather 
slack  in  caring  for  their  hens.  There 
are  no  mating  problems  to  confront 
them,  the  hatching  season  is  over, 
the  young  stock  is  at  an  awkward 
age,  and  the  old  stock  is  in  a  faded, 
ragged  condition.  Apparently  there 
is  little  to  keep  up  the  farmer's  in- 
terest, so  he  just  lets  things  go.  But 
next  winter  he  will  wish  that  he  had 
been  a  little  more  particular  during 
these  hot  days,  for  the  youngsters 
will  not  be  as  large  as  they  should  be 
and  the  old  hens  will  be  out  of  condi- 
tion. So  don't  let  that  tired  feeling 
get  the  best  of  you  during  these  hot 
days,  but  remember  that  attention 
given  the  birds  now  will  pay  big. 

Egg  day  will  be  celebrated  in  Peta- 
luma  August  30th.  A  committee  has 
been  appointed  in  each  rural  district 
to  visit  the  poultrymen  and  collect 
eggs  and  a  big  time  is  expected. 

The  July  business  of  the  Tulare 
Co-operative  Poultry  Association  was 
the  largest  of  any  July  in  the  history 
of  the  organization,  with  a  total  of 
$24,045  which  exceeded  the  business 
of  a  year  ago  by  $3,000.  The  month's 
business  was  handled  at  an  overhead 
expense  of  .0384  per  cent. 


TESTED  FEEDING  METHODS. 


At  the  University  Farm,  where  dif- 
ferent combination  of  different  feeds 
have  been  tried,  the  following  mix- 
tures have  been  adopted  as  best  un- 
der present  day  conditions. 

Dry  Mash — 5  pounds  wheat  bran,  5 
pounds  wheat  shorts  or  middlings,  5 
pounds  ground  barley,  2  pounds  soy 
bean  meal,  3  pounds  beef  scraps,  % 
pound  charcoal,  1-10  pound  salt. 

Scratch  Feed — 1  pound  cracked  In- 
dian corn,  1  pound  whole  milo,  1 
pound  barley.  Or  1  pound  barley, 
1  pound  oats,  1  pound  milo.  Or  1 
pound  milo,  1  pound  barley. 

A  variety  is  very  essential  as  it  in- 
creases paltatability,  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  ingredients  used  the 
Iobs  the  tendency  of  the  ration  lack- 
ing some  necessary  mineral  salt. 

Every  ration  should  possess  adapt- 
ability to  the  needs  of  the  fowl,  pal- 
atability  to  increase  digestion,  and 
variety  to  increase  appetite.  It  should 
be  properly  balaaced  and  should  have 
some  natural  tonic  effeat.  It  should 
be  of  low  cost  by  the  selection  of  in- 
gredients of  local  production.  Meth- 
ods of  feeding  are  important;  regu- 
lar systematic  attention  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

Scratch  feed  should  be  fed  in  deep 
litter;  dry  mash  in  hoppers  constant- 
ly before  the  birds. 

Give  tender  green  feed  daily — all 
the  hens  will  eat.  They  should  have 
some  animal  food,  such  as  butter- 
milk, skim  milk  or  beef  scraps.  Grit 


and  charcoal  are  necessary  as  diges- 
tive aids  and  there  should  be  min- 
eral matter  in  the  form  of  shell  and 
bone.  Experiements  at  Davis  have 
not  shown  any  material  advantage 
from  the  use  of  any  particular  grain, 
but  hens  not  accustomed  to  a  grain 
may  have  to  be  given  time  to  learn 
to  like  it  before  the  same  results  can 
be  looked  for. 

The  food  values  of  the  different 
grains  are  so  nearly  similar  that  they 
may  be  used  interchangeably  accord- 
ing to  cost,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  hens  will  do  better  on 
a  mixed  ration  of  two  or  more  grains. 
The  purpose  of  the  mash  is  to  add  to 
the  grain  ration  a  greater  percentage 
of  protein  and  to  help  the  hen  by  fur- 
nishing her  with  a  portion  of  her  food 
in  ground  form:  also  to  turn  by-pro- 
ducts unfit  for  human  consumption 
into  nutritive  and  palatable  eggs  and 
meat. 

Based  upon  experiments  covering 
three  years,  the  conclusion  is  that  the 
egg  mash  should  contain  15  per  cent 
animal  products  and  10  per  cent  of 
some  high  protein  vegetable  product 
like  soy  bean  meal;  the  balance  to  be 
fillers  like  wheat  bran,  wheat  shorts 
and  ground  grains. 


A  good  motto  to  hang  in  your  hen 
houses:  "An  egg  a  day  keeps  the 
hatchet  away." 

A  few  onion  tops  chopped  fine  and 
fed  to  the  little  growing  chicks  will 
be  a  variety  to  their  green  feed.  Try 
them  and  see  how  they  are  relished. 

Breeding  pens,  runs  and  yards 
should  be  plowed  or  spaded  up  at 
least  once  each  year.  Ground  in  time 
becomes  foul  and  may  retain  disease 
germs. 

Clean  all  drinking  vessels  each  day 
and  thoroughly  scald  them  out  every 
week. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

BOOKING    FOR    WINTER,  SPRING 
DELIVERY 
Most  Fall  Chicks  Already  Booked, 
yet  hundreds  open  most  weeks,  reduced,  in 
each  of  seven  popular  breeds.    Clearing  cus- 
tomers, $6  yearly.    200-290  egg  strain.  Large 
vigorous  winter  layers.     Half  chicks  go  to 
former     customers.     Doubling     our  70,000 
hatching   capacity.     Returned   thousands  of 
dollars  for  chicks  we  couldn't  supply.  FEW 
HUNDRED  BREEDING  HENS,  MAXES,  lay- 
ing younger   puUets,   going  rapidly — 50c  to 
$2.00   under  price.     Valuable  circular  with 

proof  free.    J.  Beeson,  Pasadena.  Calif.  

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  cockerels.  Feb- 
ruary hatch,  breeding  pens.  Improve  your 
color  and  egg  capacity.     Wm.  Larm,  3916 

39th  Ave..  Fruitvale,  Calif,  

— EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAX — Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Poultry  Rocks.  Sep- 
tember chicks.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead,  Calif. 


GET  BABT  CHICKS  NOW — Write  for  free 
booklet  on  faU  chiclts.  See  why  they  pay. 
Several  varieties  very  week.  Only  good, 
strong  youngsters  shipped.  Stubbe  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Box  67,  Palo  Alto. 

CAPON  SPECIALIST — Make  capons  of 
your  nseless  cockerels.  Learn  how  at  the 
State  Fair  and  add  profit,  fine  meat  and  in- 
fertile eggs  to  the  poultry  industry.  Mrs.  H. 
Ament,  423  Kerckhofl  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

S.  C.  WHITB  LEGHORN  CHICKS — by  the 
100  or  1000  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  Trap- 
nested  stock.  Won  1st.  2nd  and  Special 
(Utility  Class),  Oakland  and  Modesto.  Order 
early  for  FaU  and  Spring  delivery.  A.  O.  ft 
P.  M.  Forster.  2918  Otis  St.,  Berkeley.  Cal. 

ANDERSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up.  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B,  130  WUlard 
Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY.  .Can  ship  day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Four  varieties.  We  challenge  the  hen.  or 
anybody  else.  Free  faU  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
Petaluma,  Calif.  

FALL  BABY  CHICKS  —  Rocks,  Reds,  and 
White  Leghorns;  choice  stack.  Place  your 
order  in  advance  to  insure  prompt  attention. 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden,  Box  3,  Los  Gates.  Calif.  

FALITbABY  CHICKS  from  our  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Send  far  prices. 
Tupman  Poultry  Farm,  Box  7A,  Ceres,  Calif. 

GOLDCKOFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Win- 
ners  San  Jose  show.  Choice  stock  for  sale. 
Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE^  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W. 
Park    St.,    Stockton,    California.  Stamps. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS.  BUFF  DECKS,  BOUR- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Rt.  2.  Box  144D.  Pomona,  California. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS — Albert  M.  Hart,  Cle- 
ments,  Calif. 


Babbits. 


RAISE  RABBITS — Most  profitable  and  pop- 
ular small  animal  in  America.  Big  demand. 
Clean,  fascinating  work.  Send  10c  for  copy 
of  leading  rabbit  magazine  and  our  Rabbit 
Books,  P  N  6.  Gilmore's  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif. 


More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights!  A  lantern 
that  lights  with  common  matches  just 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makee 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gaso- 
line, giving  a  briUiant,  steady,  white  fight 
of  300  candle  power. 
MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest 
■  fand  best  light  made.  Costs 

^^^^^     less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
hBK5™        Per  hour.     Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

■IT Ulllru  Coleman  Qnlck-Llte 
BJUrsjnJI  ||U  No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
IllBaH  IM  globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
■mApV]  II  Jill  grease,  no  glare  or  flicker 
/IUJLAmI  L'\  Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
f  **CBW|3L  1  spill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
I  •ff**5* §  over.  Will  last  a  lifetime 
VK™^fe/  Write  our  office  for  Catalog 

B  WBu  THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO., 
U         •  r*±4  (Successors  to  ) 

™ JOm^  COLE  LITE  ft  SALES  CO., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  120  S.  Lob  Angeles  St., 


j  FOR  SALE.  Flemish  giant  Rabbits. 
Bett's  stock.  One  mature  doe  and  buck.  One 

i  young  doe  bred,  and  five  3-montlfe  old. 
Selling  on  account  of  moving.  Mrs.  Geo.  John- 
son, Paso  Roblea,  Calif. 

V.  C.  HOWE,  E7l4th  St..  near  Knox  Ave.." 
San  Leandro,  Cal.,  breeder  of  Flemish  Giants. 
American  Blues,  New  Zealand  Reds.  Fancy 
and  utility. 


Attention 

ONLY   TWO  WEEKS  LEFT  TO 
DISPOSE  OP 

150,000  Feet  Sound  Lumber 

AT  BEMOUNT  STATION, 
One  Mile  East  of  Palo  Alto. 

$15  Per  M  and  Up 

20,000  ft.  1x8,  10  and  12  ft.  length. 

70,000  ft.  2x6  and  2x8,  8  ft.  length. 

19,000  rolls  best  40%  saving  ready 
roofing  ever  offered  in  this  mar- 
ket, one-half  price. 

BLOCKING 

360  pieces  8x12,  2x6  ft. 

670  pieces  12x12,  2x6  ft.,  %  price. 

200  power  poles,  25  to  40  ft.  long, 

in  ground  1  to  2  years,  %  price. 
50  Watering  troughs,  1/3  original 

cost 

4  tons  No.  6  and  No.  8  insulated 

copper  wire- 
Limited  quantity,  Doors,  Screens, 

Pipe. 

The  greatest  offering  of  highest 
grade  stock  at  2i5%  to  50% 
under  actual  values. 
Time  limit  soon  expires. 
Get  your  list  before  too  late. 

AT  OUR 
SAN  FRANCISCO  STORES 

ARRIVED  THIS  WEEK 

3  carloads  Bathtubs,  Toilets,  Sinks 

and  lavatories. 
Latest  designs,  substantial  savings. 

TO  MAKE  ROOM 

20  large  wardrobes,  double  doors, 

mirrors  and  hardware,  complete, 

$7.50  to  $10-00. 
250  five-light  electric  features  with 

globes,  complete,  $6,  worth  $15. 
100  small  fixtures,  $1  to  $3.60. 
3   carloads   mill   goods,  new  and 

perfect 

SYM0N  BROS,  Wreckers 

BLOCK  11TH  ANB  MARKET  STS. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


7/y  C0ULS0NS  EGG  FOOD 

v     Jfc FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
^jf  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
,1'CHICKENS  FROM 
iSHELL  TO  MARKET" 
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]         THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


SACRIFICE. 


B?  I.  Coram  Miller. 

Sing  not  to  me  of  earthly  power, 
For  winds  make  sport  of  the  dust  of 
kings; 

In  many  an  immemorial  hour 
Men  fought  and   bled   for  trivial 
things. 

Sing  me  the  prayer  that  lifts  from 

some  white  heart. 
As  Earth's  immortal  part. 

For  deeds  that  live  to  gain  reward. 
And  dreams  that  barter  Love  for 
Fame: 

These  all  shall  die  as  with  a  sword, 
And  be  forever  linked  with  shame. 
The  great  white  vision  born  of  pain 

and  death, 
These  have  eternal  breath. 

And  as  a  comet  sweeps  the  sky, 

To  reappear  through  cycling  years, 
So  shall  Love's  deeds  supreme  and 
high 

Enkindle  hope  again  from  tears. 
Sing  me  Love's  utter  sacrifice  and 
loss — 

Christ's  death  upon  the  Cross. 


A  LITTLE  HEROINE. 


Florence  Montfort  was  a  happy  girl 
when  it  was  decided  that  she  should 
visit  her  Uncle  Robert,  who  lived  on 
a  farm  out  in  Kansas.  Having  spent 
all  her  life  in  a  city,  she  looked  for- 
ward to  this  as  to  a  new  kind  of  an 
existence,  and  so  it  really  was,  and 
she  was  not  disappointed  in  thor- 
oughly enjoying  its  novelty. 

She  liked  to  enter  into  all  that  was 
going  on,  especially,  at  first,  to  get  up 
early  in  the  mornings  and  go  out  in 
the  barnyard  to  watch  them  milk  the 
cows,  and  soon  begged  to  be  allowed 


DRI-BR1TE  AUTO  POLISH 

In  two  containers: 
No.  1-A  Cleaner 
No.  2-A  Polish 

A  Non-collector  of  Dust. 

Absolutely  Non-Injurious 

Price,  1.50  per  set,  prepaid. 

Address 

The  Dry-Brite  Mfg.  Co. 

518  E.  Lafayette  St,  Stockton,  CaL 


Replace  Your 
Old-fashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  tor  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran* 
teed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more  than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathroom*. 
It  is  a  16  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 

iM*m  Offica  and  Show  %oom 
47  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 


to  learn  to  do  so  herself;  so  Susan, 
the  girl  who  attended  to  that  busi- 
ness, gave  her  permission  to  try  to 
milk  gentle  old  Sukey. 

"But  she  has  a  dreadful  way  of  mov- 
ing around.  Miss  Floy,  so  you  must 
watch  her,"  said  Susan.  Florence 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  was  geting  on 
famously  with  her  pail  nearly  half 
filled  when  Sukey  took  a  notion  to 
change  her  position.  The  new  milk- 
maid was  off  her  guard,  and  in  at- 
tempting to  snatch  the  pail,  lost  her 
balance  from  the  stool  she  was  sit- 
ting on  and  the  next  minute  found 
herself  with  the  pail  and  stool  on  the 
ground  in  a  pool  of  new  milk. 

"So  well  splashed,"  said  her  cousin 
Rob,  "you  couldn't  tell  which  was 
which." 

The  day  after  her  arrival  on  the 
farm,  Rob,  who  was  the  oldest  boy 
and  about  her  own  age — which  was 
thirteen — said  to  Louis,  his  brother, 
two  years  younger: 

"I  say,  Lou,  what  a  pity  she  isn't  a 
boy!  We  might  have  some  fun  with 
her,  but  I  don't  see  how  we  are  going 
to  get  along  with  a  girl,  and  dressed 
up  in  good  clothes  all  the  time,  too!" 

Only  a  few  days  later  Louis  ex- 
pressed himself  in  equally  confiden- 
tial terms. 

"I  cannot  see  what's  the  matter 
with  you,  Rob.  I  think  she  is  just  as 
good  as  any  boy,  and  a  good  deal 
nicer." 

"O,  of  course  she  is.  Since  we  have 
got  acquainted,  she  will  do  very  well, 
for  she  can  tell  the  best  kind  of 
stQries,"  was  the  reply,  with  an  air  of 
superiority. 

She  frequently  met  with  such  mis- 
haps as  she  did  when  learning  to  milk, 
such  as  being  chased  by  the  old  gob- 
bler out  of  the  barnyard  when  she 
went  out  to  feed  the  chickens  one 
cool  morning  with  a  red  shawl  around 
her,  and  another  time  slipping  off  the 
pony  into  a  mudpuddle  when  she  was 
riding  on  a  man's  saddle.  But  though 
the  sweetness  of  her  disposition  was 
shown  in  all  these  litle  things,  it  was 
an  occurrence  which  happened  later 
which  came  near  having  a  terrible  and 
tragical  ending,  that  proved  her  pos- 
sessing the  traits  of  a  true  heroine. 

It  was  a  pleasant  Sunday  evening 
when  Uncle  Robert  came  in,  saying 
briskly: 

"Well,  the  omnibus  is  waiting — 
room  for  a  few  more.  Who  is  going 
to  church  this  evening?" 

The  omnibus  was  really  a  nice 
spring  wagon,  and  the  drive  to  the  vil- 
lage was  only  a  couple  of  miles  over 
a  good,  smooth  road,  yet  no  one  an- 
swered but  Aunt  Charlotte. 

"I  knew  I  should  be  crowded,  yet 
there  is  still  room  for  one  or  two 
more,  so  you  might  as  well  get  your 
hats,  boys,"  continued  Uncle  Robert, 
with  a  sly  twinkle  in  his  eyes. 

"I  would  just  as  lief  let  Louis  and 
Floy  go,  as  I  went  last  Sunday  even- 
ing," replied  Rob. 

"O  no,  Rob."  said  Louis,  "you  may 
have  my  seat  and  I  will  stay  at  home 
and  take  care  of  Bertie." 

To  which  Bertie  spoke  for  himself: 
"No,  Cousin  Floy  is  going  to  stay 
with  me;  she  promised  me  she  would, 
and  tell  me  a  story  how  the  prairie 
caught  fire  and  nearly  burned  up 
some  children,  if  I  wouldn't  tell  the 
boys  she  got  scared  at  a  cow  and 
fell  down  in  the  mud." 

"O  Bertie!  and  you  said  you  would 
not." 

"O  Cousin  Floy,  I  didn't  mean  to, 
indeed  I  didn't;  it  just  told  itself,"  ex- 
claimed the  child,  bursting  into  tears, 
as  he  realized  what  he  had  done. 

The  boys  shouted  with  laughter  at 
Florence's  expense,  in  which  the 
grown  people  could  not  help  joining. 
Bertie's  tears  were  dried  with  a  kiss 
of  forgiveness  from  Florence,  and 
then  his  papa  went  on  making  his 
arrangements  for  church. 

"You  boys  are  very  kind  to  each 
other,"  said  he;  "your  self-sacrificing 
spirit  is  certainly  commendable,  but 
I  think  you  may  both  come  with  us. 
As  Florence  went  to  church  this  morn- 
ing she  perhaps  prefers  staying  at 
home  tonight.  Bertie  will  be  com- 
pany for  her,  and  Susan  and  Jerry  are 


both  here  for  protection." 

As  soon  as  they  were  fairly  off,  Flor- 
ence seated  herself  for  the  business 
of  entertaining  her  little  cousin,  when 
Susan's  voice  was  heard  from  the 
kitchen:  "O  please,  Miss  Floy,  wait 
just  a  few  minutes  till  I  finish  up 
my  dishes,  I  want  to  hear  it  all  so 
bad." 


With  the  coming  of  peace  the  Bell 
System  faced  an  enormous  con- 
struction program.  Conditions 
arising  from  war  resulted  in  the 
wiping  out  of  the  reserve  equip- 
ment normally  maintained,  and 
necessary  to  give  prompt  connec- 
tion to  new  subscribers.  The  re- 
lease of  industry  and  accumulated 
growth  of  population  now  makes 
telephone  demands  almost  over- 
whelming. 

Telephone  construction,  includ- 
ing buildings,  switchboards,  con- 
duits, cables  and  toll  lines,  must, 
from  its  inherent  nature,  be  under- 
taken in  large  units.  A  metropol- 
itan switchboard,  with  its  tens  of 
thousands  of  parts,  may  require 
from  two  to  three  years  to  con- 
struct and  install. 
Only  great  extension  can  meet  the 


"Yes,  we'll  wait  for  you,  Susie,  but 
you'll  have  to  hurry  up,"  answered 
Bertie,  as  he  arranged  himself  in  a 
comfortable  position  for  listening, 
with  his  curly  head  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  old-fashioned  settee  and 
his  feet  over  the  arm. 

Susan  did  her  best  to  "hurry  up," 
but  church  was  probably  more  than 


present  excess  burden  of  traffic  and 
provide  for  future  requirements. 
Extension  which  cares  for  imme- 
diate demand,  only,  is  uneconom- 
ical and  calls  for  continuous  work 
of  such  a  character  as  to  be  fre- 
quently detrimental  to  the  service. 

During  the  war  the  Bell  System 
devoted  all  its  margin  to  the  needs 
of  the  Government.  The  great 
task  of  getting  back  to  normal  pre- 
war excellence  of  operation  re- 
quires the  reestablishment  of  an 
economic  operating  margin  capa- 
ble of  taking  care  of  a  larger  growth 
than  has  ever  before  confronted 
the  Bell  System. 

Construction  is  being  pushed  to  the 
limit  of  men  and  materials;  while 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  pro- 
vide the  best,  present  service. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 

One  Policy  One  Syatem  Univertal  Service 


The  Great  Task  of  Construction 


'BLAZIN6AWAYINC0ST-DEFENCE! 


LET'S  GO 


A  State  Fair  Is  educational;  It's  the  best  excuse  In  the  world 
for  needed  change  and  rest.  Observing  Is  the  most  pleasing1 
mode  of  learning.  It  puts  us  up  on  our  toes — makes  us  alive 
to  Improvements  that  should  be  applied  to  our  daily  life — things 
that  put  the  "skids"  under  hard  work  and  encourage  thrift. 

To  further  encourage  the  good  work,  we  would  like  to  start 
a  miniature  State  Fair  In  mothes's  kitchen,  to  demonstrate  that 
a  state  of  affairs  exists  that  could  easily  be  overcome — a  won- 
derful improvement  made  by  the  installation  of  a  Dreadnaught  Burner  for 
the  making  of  real  gas  from  "coal  oil.  The  same  stove — no  changes  and  no 
smoke,  soot  or  fumes.  Operates  on  gravity — starts  with  a  piece  of  paper. 
Safe,  reasonable  and  forever  satisfying.  The  Burner  is  guaranteed  and  the 
best  valve  ever  put  on  the  market  goes  with  it. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY. 
BURNER  AND  COMBINATION  VALVE 

MAILED  ANYWHERE   $6.50 

SEND  FOB  CIRCULAR — ASK  ALL  THE  QUESTIONS  YOU  WANT  TO- 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO.,  Mfrs. 

310  South  Hill  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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half  out  before  Florence  was  fairly 
started  in  her  story.  It  was  some- 
thing she  had  read  in  a  book,  but  told 
in  her  own  language.  Her  audience 
was  small,  but  so  deeply  attentive  she 
spared  no  pains  to  please,  and  it  was 
in  vivid  language  that  she  portrayed 
the  hard  and  lonely  life  of  a  settler 
and  his  family  in  the  heart  of  a 
prairie,  where  he  had  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  a  comfortable  home 
built  and  some  of  the  conveniences  of 
living  around  him,  when  one  day  they 
discovered  that  the  prairie  was  on  fire. 
There  was  no  way  to  escape,  for  should 
they  attempt  to  flee  the  Are  could 
travel  faster  than  they.  It  was  at  the 
end  of  a  long,  dry  summer,  so  they 
were  surrounded  with  combustible  ma- 
terial. Their  only  hope  was  to  clear 
a  circle  around  the  house;  then,  O 
how  they  worked,  to  the  very  small- 
est child,  and  it  was  still  burning, 
burning;  and  then  how  they  stopped 
in  despair,  and  it  was  still  burning, 

"Miss  Floy,"  interrupted  Susan  from 
her  seat  on  the  doorstep,  "everytime 
you  say,  'burning,  burning,'  it  seems 
to  me  I  smell  something  burning." 

Florence  was  a  little  startled  and 
got  up  and  walked  to  the  open  door. 
As  she  did  so  she  saw  distinctly  a 
light  shining  through  the  crevices  of 
a  small,  two-story  building  across  the 
yard  which  they  called  the  "tool- 
house." 

"Could  Jerry  have  taken  a  candle 
into  the  toolhouse?"  asked  Florence, 
as  she  knew  this  was  contrary  to  her 
uncle's  orders. 

"O  no,  Miss;  Jerry  has  gone  to  a 
neighbor's,"  was  Susan's  reply. 

"Then  get  me  the  key,  quick,  some- 
thing is  wrong,"  she  said  in  a  breath- 
less tone  as  she  started  to  run  toward 
the  building. 

Even  before  the  door  was  opened 
she  saw  that  it  was  on  fire  inside.  It 
was  too  far  from  the  house  or  barn 
to  injure  them  unless  the  wind  was 
blowing,  but  they  pumped,  carried 
water  and  were  doing  their  best  to 
subdue  the  flames,  which  were  rapidly 
getting  ahead  of  them  as  Jerry  came 
running  across  the  lawn  screaming 
something  in  a  voice  that  was  hoarse 
from  the  effort  made  to  make  them 
hear. 

Florence  stopped  for  an  instant, 
saying:  "What  is  it  you  are  saying, 
Jerry?" 

"The  powder,  Miss,  the  powder! 
Run  for  your  lives;  there's  enough 
to  blow  up  half  the  farm!" 

For  one  moment  she  felt  as  if  her 
blood  was  turning  to  ice.  She  remem- 
bered instantly  the  tin  can  of  pow- 
der and  just  where  it  stood  at  the  top 
of  the  ladder  by  which  you  reach  the 
second  story  of  the  building.  The 
thought  of  her  uncle,  whom  she  loved 
so  dearly,  how  long  and  how  hard 
he  had  toiled  for  this  comfortable 
home  for  himself  and  family  that  in 
a  few  moments  would  be  in  ruins. 
Then  she  thought  of  her  own  dear 
parents,  her  loved  home  and  her  dar- 
ling brother  Tom. 

"Yes,  Tom  would  do  it,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "he  would  not  hesitate,  and 
with  God's  help  I'll  try,"  and  drawing 
her  skirts  tightly  around  her,  she 
darted  across  the  intervening  space 
and  into  the  door,  apparently  throw- 
ing herself  into  a  sea  of  flames. 

Both  Jerry  and  Susan  rushed  after 
her  to  drag  her  back  as  they  saw  her 
running  toward  the  building,  and 
reached  the  door  just  in  time  to  see 
her  almost  flying  up  the  ladder,  and 
then  to  see  the  flames  had  reached  the 
foot,  rendering  her  return  impossible. 
Seizing  Bertie  in  his  arms,  Jerry  ran 
at  the  top  of  his  speed  across  the 
lawn  and  out  of  the  gate,  meeting  a 
vehicle  coming  in  at  a  furious  gallop. 
Its  inmates  were  too  bent  upon  reach- 
ing the  burning  house  to  notice  his 
frantic  efforts  to  stop  them. 

Uncle  Robert,  too,  remembered  the 
powder,  and  from  the  instant  they 
had  noticed  the  fire  until  they  reached 
the  spot  his"  thoughts  were  divided 
between  heaping  bitter  reproaches 
upon  himself  for  not  having  been 
more  prudent  and  in  supplications  to 
the  Almighty  to  avert  the  dreadful 
catastrophe  which  was  threatened. 
Harder  to  bear  than  aught  else  ap- 
peared the  thought  of  injury  to  his 
loved  niece,  for  whom  he  had  begged 
so  hard  to  have  with  them  this  sum- 
mer to  fill  the  place  of  an  only  daugh- 
ter who  had  died.  Almost  as  if  in 
answer  to  his  prayer,  the  first  object 


his  eyes  rested  upon  as  he  sprang 
from  the  wagon  was  Florence  stand- 
ing upon  the  limb  of  a  tree  that  ex- 
tended to  the  window  of  the  burning 
house. 

It  bent  and  swayed  beneath  the  little 
form,  though  she  lightened  her  weight 
by  clasping  one  arm  around  the  bough 
above  her,  but  in  the  other  she  held 
tightly  clasped  the  can  of  powder. 

"Catch  it,  Uncle  Robert,"  she  cried, 
as  he  came  under  the  tree,  "catch  it, 
and  then  I  can  get  down  easily." 

Uncle  Robert  did  not  afterward 
often  speak  of  the  fire,  or  of  anything 
relating  to  it,  but  when  he  told  Flor- 
ence's father  about  it,  some  years 
later,  he  said:  "Never,  if  I  live  to  be 
a  hundred  years  old,  can  the  picture 
be  dim  in  my  memory  of  how  I  saw 
Floy  that  night,  standing  out  as  it 
did  in  the  bright  light  from  the 
flames.  On  that  slim  bough  she  looked 
as  though  floating  in  the  air,  and  I 
felt  that  she  had  indeed  been  an 
angel  in  our  household." 

"How  did  you  happen  to  think  you 
could  step  out  on  that  limb,  Floy?" 
asked  Louis. 

"I  did  not  think  of  it-  I  only 
thought  I  might  be  able  to  throw  the 
powder  out  to  Jerry,  or  beyond  the 
reach  of  harm." 

"And  then,  just  think,  you  would 
have  got  burned  up  like  those  poor 
people  on  the  prairie,"  said  Bertie. 


"Why,  I  never  said  they  got  burned 
up.  Bertie;  the  good  Lord  was  just  as 
kind  to  them  as  he  was  to  us,  and 
they  were  saved  by  using  the  very 
thing  that  might  have  destroyed  us, 
for  it  was  by  strewing  powder 
around  that  they  destroyed  the  dry 
grass  in  a  circle  about  their  house 
and  saved  it  and  themselves. 


The  Keeney  School 

2300  21st  Street, 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
Day  and  Boarding  School.  Fall  term  opens 
September  11,  1019.    General  and  College 
Preparatory  Courses.    School  is  accredited 
to  the  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Cali- 
fornia.   For  catalogue  address 
MBS.  HENRY  OLIN  KEENEY,  Principal. 


The  PREMIER  BURNER 


The  much  talked  about  PREMIER  BURNER  will  be  the 
greatest  single  attraction  at  the  State  Fair.  *  *  *  Its  per- 
|  feet  performance  has  been  more  than  was  expected  or 
thought  possible  from  a  Kerosene  Oil  Burner- 
We  are  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  meeting  so  many  of  our 
old  friends  at  the  Fair  *  *  *  and  we  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say,  that,  ybu  have  helped  the  PREMIER  in  its  development 
Your  faith  and  encouragement  have  been  an  inspiration,  and  have  made 
the  great  volume  of  its  business  possible. 

In  charge  of  attraction 
F.  W.  DRAKE, 
111  Jay  St. 
Sacramento,  Calif. 

VAUGHAN  &  MATTISON,  Pacific  Coast  Agents. 


225  Market  St., 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Dorit  GoThrou$h  AnothcrVfintei 
With  Wasteful  Stove-Heatin*! 


ervdure  this! 


GET  rid  of  your  coal  wasting,  muss-making  un- 
healthful  stoves,  now  and  forever!  In  their  place 
install  a  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace  and  on  the  coldest 
winter  nights  enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  well-heated 
home,  moist  healthful  air,  with  the  pleasant  thought 
that  you  are  saving  from  to  Y2  on  fuel.  Your  fuel 
bill  at  the  end  of  the  winter  will  prove  this  saving. 
But  be  sure  it's  a 


'T^HERE'S  even  greater  difference  in  pipeless  furnaces  than 
there  is  in  stoves.  All  pipeless  furnaces  are  based  on  the 
same  principle — Nature's  laws  of  warm  and  cool  air  circulation. 
But  there  is  a  big  difference  in  the  application  of  these 
laws. 

The  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace,  the  carefully  designed  product  of  an  organ- 
ization with  62  years'  experience  in  building  heating  systems  of  all  kinds, 
is  the  only  pipeless  furnace  that  correctly  applies  the  basic  principles  of 
pipeless  heating.  Every  part  is  properly  proportioned  for  most  efficient 
and  economical  heating. 

Guaranteed  to  Heat  the  Whole  House  Comfortably 

fortably.  And  it  does — letters  from 
home-owners  from  coast  to  coast  prove  it. 

Easy  to  install,  no  floors  or  walls  to  tear 
up.    Built  to  last  as  long  as  the  house. 


A  written  guarantee  goes  with  every 
Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace  installed. 
Whether  it's  an  old  house  or  new,  3  or  4 
rooms  or  a  dozen  or  more,  the  Mueller 
is  guaranteed  to  heat  every  room  com- 


Study  the  Many  Exclusive  Features  in  the 
Mueller  Book 


It's  all  explained  in  a  logical  way  in  the 
Mueller  book — "The  Modern  Method 
of  Heating  Your  Home."    Get  this 
book  to-day  and  plan  on  a  fuel  sav 
ing  winter  and  a  comfortably  heat- 
ed, cheerful,  healthful  home. 


Learn  how  the  Mueller  Pipeless  is 
built  so  it  has  greater  heating  surface 
— how  the  register  face  is  made  so  it 
delivers  a  greater  volume  of  heat — 
how  the  air  chambers  are  built  for 
free  and  unrestricted  passage  of  air 
— how  the  hood  and  casing  construc- 
tion effect  greater  efficiency. 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Maker*  of  Heatiaf  Sjitemt  of  all  Kindt  Siace  1857 
Distributors  for  California: 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,?1"1  Jranciscoand 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

22  other  distributing  point*.  Immediate 
shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country. 

Name- 
Postoffice- 
State  


L.  J. 
Mueller 
Furnace  Ca. 

231  Reed  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wit- 
Gentlemen: — 
Without  obligation 
on  my  part,  please 
send  me  your  free 
booklet  "The  Modern 
Method  of  Heating  Your 
Home"  and  name  of  near- 
est dealer  who  can  show  me 
the  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace. 
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"Are'nt  You  busij 
at  \bur  place  ?^ 


Nope 
Onlij  my 


Motors 


"My  wife  is  keeping  her  eyes  on  the  churn;  young 
Johnnie  is  dumping  feed  now  and  then  into  the  cutter; 
one  hired  man  is  feeding  fireplace  wood  across  the  teeth 
of  a  saw;  the  other  man  is  attending  the  irrigation  canal 
in  the  west  field— but  the  real  work  in  each  case  is  being 
done  by  my 

G-E.  FARM  MOTORS 

Not  only  do  electric  motors  save  manual  labor,  but 
the  work  is  done  quicker  and  more  economically.  They 
allow  the  owner  more  time  for  general  supervision  with- 
out halting  the  necessary  chores. 

Ask  the  nearest  lighting  company 
about  G-E  motors  for  all  kinds  of 
farm  work. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 


COTTON. 

The  cotton  market  is  somewhat  quiet 
and  bearish,  and  cotton  growers  are 
actively  apposing  all  legislation  framed 
with  a  view  to  fixing  an  abitrary  price 
for  their  product  which  it  is  believed  by 
some  will  advance  to  as  high  as  40 
cents  a  pound  if  not  interfered  with. 
Imperial  Valley  and  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley growers  are  optimistic  over  the 
prospects  of  a  good  crop  and  a  good 
price.  Some  contracts  have  been  enter- 
ed into  in  the  Imperial  district  at  30c. 

The  New  York  market  early  this 
week  ranged  about  30  and  31  cents 
with  few  sales.  The  Southern  spot 
markets  ran  about  as  follows:  Galves- 
ston  31  cents;  New  Orleans  30.88  cents; 
Savannah  31.25  cents;  Augusta  30.12 
cents;  Memphis  33  cents;  Houston  13.25 
cents. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


GENERAL  OFFICE: 
Schnectady,  N.  T. 


LOCAL  OFFICES: 
Kinlto  Iildg.,         San  Francisco 
Corporation  Bldg.,    Los  Angeles 


Cover  Crops 

Melilotus  Indica 

Common  Vetch  (vicia  sativa) 

Canada  Field  Peas 

Our  stocks  of  these  are  of  the  best  quality  ob- 
tainable. Our  Melilotus  is  thoroughly  scarified,  in- 
suring high  germination. 

Engage  your  requirements  of  the  above  now. 
Write  for  prices. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

Valley  Seed  Company 


1309-1315  Front  Street, 


Sacramento,  Cal. 


The  following  are  the  prices  actually 
obtained  in  Los  Angeles  by  whole. 
Balers  from  retailes  and  others  at  the 
beginning  of  this  week  for  the  com. 
modities  below  enumerated.  The  fig- 
ures are  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of 
Makets  U.  S.  Depmt  of  Agriculture: 
APPLES. 

Five  cars  arrived.  Newcrop.Alexand- 
ers,  apple  boxes.J2.75 ©3.00.Gravenstein, 
bulk,  5@6c  per  lb.;  packed,  $3.10@3.26; 
No.  2,  $2.65@3.00.  Red  Astrakhans  4©6c 
per  lb.  Crab  apples,  $2.00@225. 

BEANS. 

Kentucky  Wonders,  3@3VzC  per  lb.; 
practically  no  demand. 

BLACKBERRIES. 
$4.50@4.7S  per  crate  of  30  baskets. 

CANTALOUPES. 
Two  cars  on  track.  Quality  and  con. 
dition  generally  good.  San  Fernando 
local  Honey  Dews  $1.35@1.60.  Tip  Tops, 
$1.50@l..o.  Rockyfords  $1.25@l.o0. 
Paul  Rose,  $1.50  @1.75. 

CORN. 

Roasting  ears,  60© 65c  per  lug  box  of 
3  dozen. 

CARROTS. 

30@35c  per  dozen  bunches. 

CUCUMBERS. 
Local  stock,  lug  boxes,  20%®  25c. 

CELERY. 
Local    best,    $1.00@1.2r,    per  dozen 
bunches.  Crates  best,  $4.50 @ 5.00. 
EGGPLANT. 
Best  4©  6c  per  lb.;  poorer  less. 

GARLIC. 
Local,  40c  per  lb. 

GRAPES. 

Five  cars  arrived.  Local  and  northern 
Thompson  Seedless,  best,  5  ©6c  per  lb. 
Tokays,  8@9c;  Malagas,  6®7%c;  Mus- 
cats, 6%®  7  fee;  Rose  of  Peru,  l@8~c. 

GRAPEFRUIT. 

Local  fancy,  $3. 50@5.00;  poorer,  $2.50 

up. 

LEMONS. 

Fancy,     $6.00®  6.75.      Local  packed 
$4. 00@4.50.   Loose,   some   ripe,   $3.00®  4. 
NECTARINES. 
Two  cars  arrived.  Best,    large,  7  ©8c 
per  lb.;  smaller,  6@7c  per  lb. 

ONIONS. 

Seven  cars  arrived,  7  cars  on  track. 
Demand  and  movement  slow.  Home- 
grown White  Globes  90c©$1.00  per 
lug  box,  $2.90® 3. 00  per  crate.  Yellow 
varieties,  $2.50 ©2.85  per  crate,  lugs, 
$1.00  OLIO. 

ORANGES 

Valenclas  medium  size  fancy,  $5.26© 
5.75.  Local  packed,  $3.00@4.00. 

PEACHES. 
Seventeen  car  s  arrived,  no  cars  on 
track.  Demand  and  movement  moderate. 
Local  and  northern  various  varieties  4 
@6c  per  lb.;  lug  boxes  $1.0001.65. 
PEARS. 

Fourteen  cars  arrived,  no  cars  on 
track.  Northern  Eartlett,  No.  1,  6© 7c 
per  lb.  No.  1  6@7c  per  lb.;  No.  2  6%© 
6c  per  lb.  Lug  boxes  $1.25 ©2.00.  Pack- 
ed, $3.50©3.75. 

"  PEAS. 

Locals,  8@9c. 

PEPPERS. 

Bell.  45@50c  per  lug  box.  Chili,  36© 
45c  per  lug  box. 

PINEAPPLES. 
Per  lb.  15@16c. 

PLUMS. 

Six  cars  arrived.  Demand  and  move- 
ment slow.  Satsuma  and  Wlcksons,  6© 
6V&C  per  ©.;  Burbanks,  4@5c  per  lb.; 
Hungarians  7@8c  per  lb. 

POTATOES. 

Sixteen  cars  arrived:  14  cars  on  track, 
demand  and  movement  moderate.  Mar- 
ket steady.  Stockton  Burbanks,  re- 
sorted sacked  per  100  lbs.;  $3.00® 
3.50.  New  stock.  Stockton  Burbanks, 
$3.25@340.  Home  grown  White  Rose. 
1.00©1.25  per  lug  box;  sacked  per  100 
lbs.  No.  1  grade,  $3.10^13.40;  No.  2, 
grade  $2.50@2.75. 

RASPBERRIES. 

Locals,  $4.50@5.00  per  crate  of  50  bas- 
kets. 

SWEET  POTATOES. 

5@5%c  per  lb. 

TOMATOES. 
No  carlot  arrivals  lub  boxes  ripe  30© 
40c,  shipping  stock  45® 65c. 

TURNIPS. 
25@30c  per  doz.  bunches. 

WATERMELONS. 
No.  carlot  arrivals,  demand  and  move, 
ment  slow,  quality  and  condition  gen- 


erally good.  Local  Chileans  and  Klon- 

dikes,  large  l$4c  per  lb.;  medium,  lc  per 
lb.;  .small,  %c  per  lb. 

RICE. 

RICE — (Per  1O0  lbs.) — California  rice 
paddy,  Japan,  $7.00;  fancy  head,  $11.60; 
choice  head,  $11.25;  Siam  garden  $10.25; 
Creole  head,  $10.00;  Pinks,  $11.00;  brok. 
en,  $6.76;  brewers,  $10.25;  rice  polish 
$30  per  ton,  rice  bran,  $30  per  ton.  All 
other  grades  are  to  be  sold  on  propor- 
tionate basis  value  and  proper  differ- 
entials are  to  be  added  for  the  cost  of 
doubled  pocketa 

LIVE  POULTRY. 

Hens,  3  lbs.  and  under  per  lb  26c 

Hens,  over  3  lbs.  and  up  to  3tt  lbs. 26c 
Hens,  over  8%  lbs.  each,  per  lbs.... 33c 
Hens,  colored  weighing  4  lbs  and  up. 36c 

Broilers,  1  lb.  to  114  lbs  27c 

Broilers,  H4  lbs.  and  up  27c 

Fryers,  2%  lbs.  and  up  26c 

Roasters,  soft  bone  3  lbs.  and  up.... 30c 

Stags  16c 

Old  Cocks   16c 

Ducklings,  Pekin  3%  lbs.  and  up. . .  .27c 
Ducklings,  other  than  Pekins  3>4  lb. 27c 

Old  Ducks,  3%  lbs.  and  up  27c 

Geese   26c 

Young  torn  Turkeys  13  lbs  and  up. 40c 

Hen  Turkeys   34c 

Old  torn  Turkeys   S5c 

Squabs,  over  9  lbs.  to  the  <ioz  47c 

Squabs,  ove  9  lbs.  to  the  doz  47c 

Old  pigeons,  per  doz  $1.00 

Belgian  hares   13c 

EGGS. 

Fresh  extras.  Produce' Exchange  clos- 
ing price  52 Vic  doz.;  price  to  retail 
merchants,  63®56%v.  Case  count.  Pro- 
duce Exchange  closing  price  50c,  price 
to  retail  merchants  51@52%c;  pullets. 
Produce  Exchange  closing  price,  49c; 
price  to  retail  merchants  49%  ©51c. 

Classified  Advertisements 

Rate  in  this  directory.  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

K  E M . A  M  F  A  C  T I  K  k.  I )  V 11 '  E . 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Wsrkn,  160  Eleventh  street.  Sao 
Francisco.  

CORN'  HARVESTER — One-maD,  one-bone, 
one-row,  self-gathering.  Equal  to  a  corn 
binder.  Sold  to  farmers  for  twenty-three 
years.  Only  $26,  with  fodder  binder.  Free 
catalogue  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Pro- 
cess Corp  Harvester  Co..  Sauna,  Kan.  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

AGENTS  WANTED — SELL  AUTOMOBILE 
Tires  and  Tubes  on  liberal  commission.  Ad- 
dress Arnott  &  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Los  Angeles. 

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa.  California. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  St  BLEWITT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  California.  Estab- 
lished 60  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents.  ,  j 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Town  send  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

FOB  SALE— Potato  digger  with  extras, 
used  one  season.    P.  O.  Box  84,  Solvang,  Calif. 

COUNTRY  LANDS. 
NONE   BETTER   IN  CALIFORNIA. 

24  A.  fine  alfalfa;  One-half  mile  off  high- 
way; price  9350  per  A. 

42  A.  practically  all  in  alfalfa:  large,  new 
bldgs.:  one  and  one  half  miles  off  highway; 
fine  dairy  proposition:  price  9400  per  A. 

20  A.   fine  alfalfa;  good     bldgs. ;  facing 

highway:  price  9400  per  A. 

10  A.  fine  alfalfa  facing  highway;  no 
bldgs.;  price  9375  per  A. 

The  above  properties  are  all  the  choice  of 
the  Patterson  Colony  within  100  miles  of 
Oakland;  the  most  dependable  system  of  ir- 
rigation in  the  country:  no  shortage  of  water. 
Call  or  write.  F.  D.  BURR  CO..  Suite  360 
Russ  Bldg..  235  Montgomery  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco.    

I  WANT  RESPONSIBLE  and  experienced 
fruit,  alfalfa  or  grain  irrigation  farmers  to 
work  on  crop  share  basis.  Land  is  river  bot- 
tom tule  land,  plenty  of  water,  good  living 
conditions  and  good  markets.  Will  enter  into 
one  or  two  years  contract  with  right  man  and 
might  extend  same  into  option  of  purchase. 
Party  should  have  some  implements,  live- 
stock, or  money  with  which  to  buy  there. 
Please  state  age,  farming  experience,  from 
whom  you  have  rented,  amount  of  livestock 
and  implements  you  own,  financial  condition, 
and  size  and  age  of  family.  State  when  your 
services  will  be  available,  and  amount  of  land 
you  can  handle.  Address  Herman  J  ansa.  San 
Joaquin,  California.  

344-ACRE  STATE  ROAD.  Middle  West 
Farm  95000.  Splendid  10-room  residence, 
steam  heat,  bouse  alone  estimated  worth 
97.000,  large  barns  etc.  near  railroad  town, 
8  miles  large  city.  Productive  loam  tillage, 
60-cow  pasture,  wood.  timber.  orchards. 
Borders  river,  motor  bus  passes  door.  To 
settle  now.  low  price  95000.  only  91500  down 
gets  all.  Details  page  78  Catalog  Bargains 
10  States,  copy  free.  Strout  Farm  Agency. 
831  A  F.  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  

GOOD  GRAIN  AND  STOCK  RANCH,  320 
acres  established  50  years.  20  acres  creek 
bottom.  Alfalfa,  orehard.  vinery.  horses, 
implements,  harness,  household  furniture, 
everything  $12,800.  R.  L.  Douglass.  Red 
Bluff.  Calif.  

FOR    -Ai  r.  —  Mj    E  .  lltj    of    93700    in  40 
acres  alfalfa  land.     5   miles   from  Manteca.  - 
Address  Wm.  Robertson.  889  Fulton  St..  Sao 
Francisco. 
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THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Gives  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  aa  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  19,  1919. 
WHEAT. 

The  supply  of  wheat  seems  ample  Xoi 
all  demands  in  San  Francisco,  although 
It  is  stated  that  arrivals  are  slow.  All 
grain  markets  are  dull. 
Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.  2    2.17 

No.   3    2.13 

No.  1  soft   •.   2.18 

No.    2    2.15 

No.   3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1    2.16 

do,  No.  2    2.13 

do.  No.  3    2.09 

Early  Baart   Nominal 

California,  per  ctl  $3.65®  3.70 

BARLEY, 
There  was  no  local  movement  in  bar1 
ley  this  week,  and  little  interest  was 
ahown  in  the  gain  on  the  exchange.  De- 
cember sold  a  few  cents  off  last  week's 
quotation.  $3.20  being  the  best  pric* 
quoted.  Spot  barley,  for  which  there 
was  very  light  demand,  was  unchanged. 

Feed    83 li,'n  :i.::o 

Shipping   '  $3.20® 3.30 

OATS. 

Oats  are  weak  and  in  light  demand. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  (3.00®  3.26 

Bed  for  seed    Nominal 

Black   for  seed    Nominal 

Becleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  .  .Nominal 
CORN. 

The  demand  for  corn  seems  well  sat. 
isfied  for  the  present  and  very  little  of 
the  grain  was  moved.  Quoatlons  were 
maintained  however. 

California   $3.80®  3.90 

Egyptian,    choice   Nominal 

Milo    Nominal 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
the  grain  was  moved.  Quotations  were 
slightly  higher  this  week,  this  change 
Is  regarded  as  temporary  and  the  mar- 
ket for  both  potatoes  and    onions  is 
weaker.    Receipts  are  more  plentiful 
that  the  previous  week,  but  there  Is 
no  increase  in  demand.    Sweet  potatoes 
are  lower,  with  garlic  higher.  While  the 
prices  of  tomatoes  are  unchanged  this 
week  contiuned  warm  weather  in  the 
growing  districts  will  probably  have  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  price  in  the  near 
future.    Most  of  the  vegetables  were 
moving  rapidly  this  week  with  practl-  I 
cally   none    of   them    showing   higher  I 
quotations.     Some  Oregon  celery  was  j 
on  the  market  and  found  ready  buyers 
at  a  dollar  a  crate. 

String  beans   3®  5c  1 

Peas    5  ®  7c 

Carrots,    per   sack   $1.25®  1.50 

Rhubarb,    Strawberry,   box  1.25®  1.76 

Cucumbers   50®  70c 

Eggplant,  box   40  @  50c 

Lettuce  per  crate   76c@$1.25 

Celery,  crate  Oregon   1.00 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box  $1.00®  1.60  ; 

do.   Bay   $1.50®  1.76  j 

Sprout!>    Nominal  I 

Sum ii i.  r  squash,  lugs.  Alameda  40®  60c 

Green  Corn.  Alameda,  sack  $2.00® 3.00  I 

Potatoes — Oregon   $2.00® 2.26  | 

do.  Garnets,  new  on  street  . .  . $2.40®2.76  ! 


do,   Idaho   None 

do,  local  whites   $2.25® 2.60 

do.  Rivers   $2.00®  2.35 

do,   Sweets,  new  lb  5%@6c 

Onions,    Warehouse    Stock — Australian 

Browns    Nominal 

do,   new   red   Nominal 

do.    Browns   2.00®  2.25 

do,  Yellow   2.00®  2.25 

do,  Green.  Alameda  $1.00®  1.60 

Garlic   20c 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  continues  in  the 
dumps  over  the  campaign  against  the 
food  profiteers.  Statements  have  been 
made  that  enormous  quantities  of  beans 
have  been  kept  in  storage  in  this  vi- 
cinity and  the  intimation  given  that 
they  have  been  held  for  a  higher  mar- 
ket. As  a  matter  of  fact  beans  is  prac- 
tically the  only  food  product  that  has 
shown  a  considerable  and  with  few  ex. 
ceptlons  a  steady  decline  since  the  close 
of  the  war.  The  best  information  indi- 
cates that  the  holders  have  made  every 
effort  to  dispose  of  their  stock,  but 
there  has  been  no  demand  at  any  price. 
The  facts  seem  to  be  that  California 
growers  raised  more  beans  last  year 
than  are  needed  and  they  are  now  suf- 
fering from  the  attacks  for  their  patio, 
tic  efforts  by  those  half  informed. 

Bayos.    per   ctl  $6.25®  6.50 

Blaekeyes   $5.50®  5.75 

Cranberry  beans   $6.50®  6.76 

Li  mas  (south,  recleaned)   $12.00 

Pinks   $6.60®  6.75 

Mexican    Reds   $5.75®  6.60 

Tepary   beans   $2.50®  2.76 

Garbanzos   10  %  @  11 .00 

Large    whites   7.00®  7.25 

Small  whites    $7.76®  8.00 

POULTRY. 

The  country  wide  campaign  against 
the  food  profiteer  has  apparently  alarm- 
ed the  packers  and  they  are  sending 
very  little  poulty  to  the  ice  houses  at 
the  present  time.  As  a  consequence 
prices  of  broilers,  fryers,  hens  and 
young  roosters  all  took  a  tumble  this 
week.  The  rest  of  the  list,  very  little  of 
which  has  been  going  into  storage,  is 
unchanged. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb.  ..45*2 50c 
Broilers  1%  lbs.  and  under  30@32c 

do.  1%  to  2  lbs  30®  32c 

Friers,    2to   3   lbs  30®  32c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  34®  36c 

do,    Leghorn   28®  32c 

Smooth  young   roosters,   per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over   34@36c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22®  23c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  22®  23c 

do.  old.  per  lb  22®  23c 

Squabs,    per   lb  48®  50c 

Ducks,  young    26®  28c 

do,  old.  per  lb  23c 

Belgian  hares    15®  16c 

Jack  rabbits   $1.50®  3.00 

EGGS. 

While  eggs  showed  some  fluctuations 
during  the  week,  they  were  not  violent 
and  the  tendency  was  downward.  So 
far  as  known  there  have  been  no  ship- 
ments made  from  this  territory  to  the 
East  either  from  the  bay  region  or 
points  of  productions,  and  reports  from 
storage  warehouses  show  but  little  dif- 
ference from  last  week.  Receipts  in 
San  Francisco  have  shown  but  a  slight 
increase  over  last  week,  and  all  these 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  J.  L.  Nagle.) 


Nearly  all  markets  on  all  varieties 
remained  steady,  with  a  few  fluctua- 
tions towards  a  downward  tendency  on 
plums  and  peaches. 

The  previous  week  had  shown  an  ad- 
vance on  peaches  but  during  the  past 
few  days,  owing  to  Mlddlewest  rejec- 
tions on  account  of  the  strike  situation, 
shippers  were  compelled  to  move  cars 
East  In  heavier  supply  than  their  Judg- 
ment dictated. 

The  lower  market  on  plums  during 
the  past  few  days  was  due  more  to  in- 
creased supplies  than  to  general  mar- 
ket condition. 

The  Bartlett  pear  market  was  some- 
what affected  by  Northwesten  offerings, 
the  Washington  stock  arriving  in  fairly 
good  condition,  but  on  account  of  the 
California  stock  being  of  superior  qual- 
ity, prices  ruled  fairly  regular. 


Malaga  shipments  are  fairly  heavy 
but  the  market  has  been  able  to  re- 
ceive the  stock  at  good  prices. 

Tokays  are  coldring  rapidly  and  tak- 
ing sugar.  Shipments  from  Florin  are 
now  under  way  and  will  be  In  full 
swing  in  the  Lodi  district  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  month. 

Average  for  the  week: 

NEW  YORK — Elberta  Peaches,  $1.17; 
Crawfords,  $1.08;  Tuscan,  $1.78;  Bart- 
lett Fears,  $3.73;  Thompson  Seedless, 
$1.77;   Malagas,    $2.25;   Muscats,  $1.90- 

BOSTON — Bartlett  Pears,  $3.34;  El- 
berta Peaches,  $1.20;  Crawford,  $1.08; 
Tuscan.  $1.43;  Nectarines,  $1.47;  Thomp- 
son Seedless,  $1.93;  Malagas,  3.10;  Mus- 
cats, 2.25. 

CHICAGO — Bartlett  Pears.  3.44;  El- 
berta Peaches,  .98;  Crawford,  .90;  Tus-. 
can,  1.47;  Malaga  Grapes,  $2.68;  Thomp- 
son Seedless,  $1.56. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  Aug.  IS,  1919. 

The  market  for  Valencias  has  slack- 
ened up  somewhat  owing  to  the  preva- 
lence of  deciduous  fruits  in  abundance 
and  variety.  At  this  writing  there  are, 
it  is  reported,  from  1000  to  1200  cars  of 
oranges  in  dealers'  houses  unsold  as 
against  between  250  and  300  cars  at  this 
time  last  year.  The  prospect  of  any 
sudden  material  improvement  In  the 
market  situation  is  not  bright. 

There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of 
5000  cars  of  Valencias  still  to  be  mar- 
keted. Sales  are  being  closed  on  a  $4@ 
$4.50  f.  o.  b.  basis  for  fancy.  Valencias 
range  from  $3  to  $6  in  the  Eastern  mar. 
tots. 

Lemons  are  selling  on  a  basis  of  $6 
per  box  f.  o.  b.  for  prime  stock;  in  the 
Eastern  markets  fom  $2.85® $7.25  Poor 


grades  are  selling  for  what  they  will 
bring.  Dealers  are  disinclined  to  load 
up  with  stock  under  existing  condi- 
tions of  price  and  weather,  which  are 
very  uncertain.  Pickings  In  the  lemon 
groves  are  reported  to  be  light,  with 
a  marked  shortage  of  stock  in  sight 
next  month.  On  the  whole,  however, 
the  lemon  shipments  of  this  reason  will 
be  the  largest  In  the  history  of  the 
lemon  growing  industry  in  California, 
and  will  approximate  10,000  cars. 

The  shipments  of  citrus  fruits  for 
this  year  to  date,  according  to  the  lat. 
est  available  figures  supplied  by  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange, 
are:  Oranges  30,282  carloads;  lemons 
8641  car  loads.  At  this  time  last 
year  the  shipments  were:  Oranges 
12,902  carloads;  lemons,  4901  carloads. 


See  the  VICTORY 


OIL  MOTOR 


at  the 

STATE  FAIR 

SACRAMENTO, 
August  30  -  September  9 


This  engine  runs  on  low-grade  fuel  oil  with  less  care  and  with 
greater  economy. 

If  you  are  figuring  on  a  pumping  plant  or  other  power  for  your 
farm  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate  this  motor. 


Victory  Motor  Co. 


NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


YOUR  SOIL  NEEDS 

Humus  and  Nitrogen  Bacteria 

MELILOTUS  INDICA  Supplies  Both 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  it.   Buy  your  seed  from 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

624)  S.  Spring  SU  Los  Angeles,  California. 
Buy  only  Melilotus  seed  that  has  a  quality  tag  on  each  sack.    It  pro- 
tects you  against  the  low  germination  seed  so  general  on  the  market  this 
season.    This  seed  is  above  99  per  cent  pure  and  above  90  per  cent 
germination. 


facts  taken  together  are  said  to  indi- 
cate that  a  steady  falling  off  in  produc- 
tion is  now  in  progress,  which  will  be 
marked  as  the  season  advances. 

Thu.   Pri.   Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   51%     51%     52%     52%  51 

First   Norn  

Ex.  puUets  48%  48%  49  49%  49% 
Undersized  .35%  35%  35%  35%  35% 
FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  fruit  market  was  in  good  con. 
dition  this  week  and  the  demand  was 
steady  for  nearly  all  descriptions. 
Grapes  were  in  especial  demand.  Chang- 
es in  prices  were  of  a  minor  character 
and  showed  fluctuations  from  day  to 
day.  The  berry  section  is  unchanged, 
with  the  exception  that  loganberries  are 
about  finished.  Apples  and  grapes  are 
the  leaders  of  the  present  market. 
Apples, 

do,  Gravensteins   $1.75®  3.00 

do.    Alexanders   $1.75®  2.25 

Skinner  Seedling:   $1.50@2.50 

Crabs   $1.00®  1.25 

Apricots,  bulk,  lb  6®  7c 

Piss   $1.00®  1.25 

Plums,  box  75c®  1.00 

Grapes.  Seedless   $1.00  @1.25 

do.  Malaga   $1.50 

Muscats   $1.60 

Pears,  No.  1   $2.00@2.50 

do.    No.   2  $1.00®  1.50 

Peaches   75c®  1.50 

Strawberries,   chest   $10.00®  12.00 

Loganberries    None 

Raspberries   $13.00®  17.00 

Blackberries   $  8.00®  9.00 

Cantaloupes.   Standards   $1.25®  1.50 

do.    Ponies   75c®  1.20 

do.   flats   50®  65c 

do.  Honey  Dew.  lb  Nominal 

do,    Persian,    lb  2  %  @  3c 

Watermelon,  lb  1  @1  %  c 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
There  were  no  changes  in  the  citrus 
market.  The  demand  is  normal,  which 
means  not  excessive  at  this  season  of 
the  year  when  there  are  so  many  other 
varieties  of  fruit  from  which  to  pick. 


Oranges,  Valencia   $4.25@5.60 

Lemons,    fancy   $6  50®  7.50 

do,  choice   $5.50®  6.50 

do.   standard   $4.50®  4.60 

Lemonettes   $3.50@4.50 

Grapefruit    $4.00®  5.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Pending  the  developments  of  the  H. 
C.  L.  investigation  the  buyers  are  no 
longer  willing  to  load  themselves  up 
with  dried  fruits.  As  a  consequence 
they  are  out  of  the  market  except  at 
lower  prices.  The  quotations  given  be- 
low are  what  are  being  offered  at  pres- 
ent. It  is  not  claimed  that  many  sales 
are  being  made  at  these  figures  but  no 
higher  are  being  offered.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  lower  prices  will  prevail 
than  higher  for  the  crops  not  yet 
bought. 

Apples   $20®  22 

Pears   16@18%c 

Peaches   17@18%c 

Apricots   24®  30 

Prunes   12@13%c 

Figs,  Adriatic   14®  20c 

do.    Calimyrna   16®  23c 

RICE. 

Investigation  into  the  causes  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  has  made  the  rice 
maket  quieter.  No  charges  of  hoarding 
can  be  lodged  against  the  rice  men,  it 
is  asserted,  as  there  are  no  stocks  in 
the  State.  The  only  trading  being  done 
at  present  is  in  futures.  For  spot  rice, 
Choice  California  Japan  Is  quoted  at 
$11.85  and  the  fancy  at  $12.25.  For  fut- 
ures on  the  same  types  the  quotations 
are  $11.00  and  $11.25. 

HO.VET. 

Some  local  demand  for  honey  has 
developed,  but  very  little  stock  is  ar- 
riving here.  Water  white  is  unchanged 
and  offering  for  amber  and  light  amber 
have  increased  about  2  cents  a  pound. 

Water  White  Orange  Blossom  18®  20c 

White   to   water- white   sage    (subject  to 

production )   18®  20c 

Amber  Mountain  (Sage-Buckwheat)  16®  18c 
Light  Amber  Alflafa   14®  15 
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At  the  Fair 


'Chain' 


The  thousands  of  cars  parked  at 
every  big  fair  plainly  indicate  their 
important  place  in  rural  life. 

They  have  become  as  necessary  as 
telephones  —  almost  as  indispensable 
as  binders,  plows  or  harrows. 

A.nd  because  the  dependable  and 
economical  operation  of  your  car 
hinges  so  largely  on  tires,  it  pays  to 
equip  it  with  good  tires  — 

—  tires  you  know  are  good. 

By  the  same  token,  it's  good  busi- 
ness to  buy  tires  that  are  exactly 
suited  to  your  car  and  your  individ- 
ual driving  conditions. 

United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


There  are  five  types  of  United 
States  Tires  —  one  for  every 'need. 

They're  all  good  —  all  recognized 
leaders  in  their  respective  classes. 
All  are  built  to  give  the  utmost  in 
service  —  to  last  and  last  and  keep  on 
lasting. 

All  contain  the  great  strength  devel- 
oped by  the  long  experience  and  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  facilities  of  the 
largest  rubber  company  in  the  world. 

It  makes  no  difference  what  your 
driving  conditions  may  be,  the  near- 
est United  States  Tire  Sales  and 
Service  Depot  Dealer  can  supply  you 
with  good  tires  that  will  exactly  meet 
your  needs. 


'Royal  Cord'   'Nobby'      'Chain'       'Usco'  'Plain' 
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Livestock,  the  Balance  Wheel  of  Farming. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  H.  Whitten. 


Jim  Marshall  sold  his  farm  for 
$3,200  and  gave  up  in  disgust.  For 
ten  years  the  poor  fellow  had  failed 
to  make  a  living  from  his  80  acres. 
A  long  time  ago  he  had  raised  good 
crops  and  made  good  money,  but  of 
late  years  the  land  hadn't  produced 
well,  although  he  couldn't  see  any 
reason  for  the  change.  The  new 
owner,  however,  was  a  scientific 
farmer.  He  immediately  put  on  beef 
cattle  and  fed  all  the  crops  to  them. 
The  very  first  year  he  increased  the 
fertility  of  the  soil  so  much  that  the 
next  season  he  got  the  whole  purchase 
price  back.  And  he  has  been  making 
good  money  ever  since. 

Jim  Marshall  has  his  counterpart  in 
hundreds  of  California  farmers.  As 
one  authority  puts  it,  California  land 
owners,  as  a  rule,  have  not  been  real 
farmers.  They  have  spent  the  natural 
richness  of  their  farms  like  prodigals. 
They  have  robbed  their  lands  to  pro- 
duce crops  that  have  been  shipped 
away,  and  thus  have  lost  the  fertilizer 
and  the  feed  in  the  by-products.  They 
have  not  fostered  methods  of  farming 
or  marketing  that  would  conserve  fer- 
tility, but  have  lived  from  the  fat  of 
the  land  until  many  of  their  farms 
have  lost  their  virgin  fertility  and  are 

-  merely  skeletons  of  the  rich  fields  they 
once  were. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  good 
farming  without  the  keeping  of  live- 
stock," said  the  late  Jas.  J.  Hill,  the 
builder  of  the  great  Northwest  empire. 
"No  lever  will  do  so  much  to  raise  the 
farming  industry  to  its  highest  level 
as  the  union  of  livestock  raising  with 
general  farming.  When  our  farmers 
make  this  combination  they  will  be 
less  at  the  mercy  of  the  accidents  of 
seasons  and  the  variations  of  markets, 

,  and  their  added  profits  will  be  meas- 
ured by  the  millions.  Reports  from 
all  sections  where  agriculture  has 
moved  in  this  direction  not  only  prove 
the  assertion,  but  show  astonishing 
results." 

That's  the  gospel  truth.  Tilling  the 
soil  alone  has  never  proved  to  be  of 
long  standing.  In  every  country  where 
that  custom  has  been  practiced  the 
ultimate  result  has  been  famine  and 
failure.  For  proof  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  famine-stricken  areas 
of  Russia,  China  and  India.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  profitable  result  of 
systems  of  livestock  raising  on  even 
the  poorest  soil  is  to  be  seen  in  Hol- 
land. Denmark  is  another  example  of 
a  country  whose  soils  were  becoming 
depleted  by  wheat  producing,  but 
where  a  system  of  livestock  produc- 
tion conserved  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Here  in  this  country,  from  the  New 
England  States  westward  to  the 
Dakotas  we  see  a  trail  of  once  de- 
pleted soils  reclaimed  by  substituting 
dairying  and  stock  raising  for  ex- 
clusive grain  farming.  A  survey  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows 
that  a  selected  list  of  crop  farms  in 
the  Middle  West  gave  an  average  net 
profit  of  only  $28,  while  a  similar  list 
of  farms  in  the  same  localities  where 
,  livestock  was  kept  showed  an  average 
profit  for  $775. 

To  cite  an  individual  case,  a  farmer 
in  Illinois  who  kept  livestock  had  a 
crop  of  corn  last  fall  averaging  65 
bushels  to  the  acre.  His  neighbor 
across  the  road,  who  had  no  livestock, 
obtained  a  yield  of  35  bushels.  It  was 
quite  dry  in  that  part  of  Illinois  last 
year  and  the  lands  that  had  been 
cropped  to  death  suffered  severely 
from  lack  of  moisture.  A  soil  poor  in 
organic    matter    cannot    hold  much 


moisture,  while  one  well  stocked  with 
organic  matter  retains  it  with  great 
tenacity.  The  stockman's  land  had 
been  given  a  coat  of  manure  every 
three  years;  that  of  the  other  farmer 
had  not  received  even  one  coat  in 
twenty  years.  The  result  now  is  that 
not  only  does  the  stockman  get  better 
crops,  but  his  land  is  worth  $225  per 
acre,  while  his  neighbor's  would  not 
bring  over  $175. 

Idiilds  a  Soil  Reserve. 
It  is  argued  that  a  bushel  of  grain 
will  feed  more  people  in  the  form  of 
grain  than  after  it  has  been  converted 


without  you  give  it  somethin'  to  eat." 

The  fact  is  that  if  we  increase  our 
livestock  production  by  one-half,  we 
will  raise  just  as  much  grain  for 
human  consumption  as  we  do  now, 
because  of  the  increased  fertility  of 
the  soil.  And  even  if  we  get  no  more 
for  our  crops  in  the  form  of  meat  and 
livestock  products  than  we  would  if 
we  sold  them  direct  as  grain,  it  will 
pay  us  to  stock  our  farms  and  market 
grain  and  forage  crops  on  four  feet, 
because  of  the  fertility  that  will  be 
put  back  into  the  soil. 

Too  many  farmers  do  not  appreciate 


For  the  prosperity  of  a  country  there  must  be  a  soil  reserve  as  weU  as  a  bank  reserve. 
The  farmer  who  carries  livestock  on  his  lands,  as  in  the  upper  picture,  will  find  stored-np 
richness   in   the   soil  every  time  he   plows,   and   will   be  able   to   raise   bumper  crops. 


into  pork,  beef,  mutton  or  some  live- 
stock product.  True,  but  why  think 
only  of  today?  No  country  can  become 
richer  than  its  lands.  From  the  soil 
come  our  food  and  clothing,  and  all 
other  human  needs  are  secondary  to 
these.  The  prosperity  of  our  nation 
depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  our 
soil  fertility,  and  we  must  work  for 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present.  We 
must  create  a  soil  reserve  as  well  as  a 
bank  reserve.  We  should  get  good 
crops  this  year,  but  should  leave  the 
soil  in  such  condition  that  it  will  pro- 
duce even  greater  crops  next  year. 
Unless  this  is  done  our  nation  is  bound 
to  go  backward.  If  we  don't  put  back 
something  to  take  the  place  of  what 
we  take  out  of  the  soil,  it  won't  be 
long  before  there  will  be  nothing  to 
take  out.  Or,  as  the  cross-roads 
oracle  says:  ''No  land'll  stay  fat  long 


the  vast  amount  of  fertility  they  sell 
with  farm  crops.  A  ton  of  alfalfa  hay 
takes  with  it  approximately  $14  worth 
of  fertility;  a  ton  of  barley  about  $10 
worth;  a  ton  of  corn  $8.60,  while  a  ton 
of  butter  takes  but  64  cents  worth  and 
a  ton  of  milk  $2.56.  A  ton  of  beef, 
selling  for  11  times  as  much  as  a  ton 
of  corn,  takes  with  it  only  one-eighth 
as  much  fertility,  and  a  mature  animal 
putting  on  fat  takes  away  practically 
no  fertility. 

As  the  average  dairyman  feeds,  the 
amount  of  feed  required  to  produce 
$100  worth  of  butterfat,  if  sold  direct 
would  bring  only  $80,  and  $26.17  worth 
of  fertilizer  would  go  with  it.  But  if 
fed  to  dairy  cows,  not  only  would  it 
bring  $20  more,  but  it  would  dispose 
of  only  about  11  cents  worth  of  fer- 
tility. Dairy  cows  and  other  kinds  of 
livestock  have  been  appreciated  in  the 


past  for  their  milk,  meat,  hides  and 
wool,  but  the  value  of  their  manure 
has  not  been  taken  into  consideration. 

Manure  is  coming  to  be  a  farm  crop 
with  a  cash  value.  If  you  don't  be- 
lieve this,  look  up  the  experience  of 
the  citrus  growers  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia who  were  compelled  to  go  all 
the  way  to  Idaho  and  Montana  for 
manure  to  maintain  their  orchards  in 
a  profitable  state  of  fertility.  It's  a 
long,  long  haul,  and  while  manure 
from  these  distant  States  may  help 
the  citrus  growers  out  temporarily,  the 
time  will  come  when  they  and  other 
fruit  growers  will  solve  the  problem 
by  carrying  livestock  on  their  own 
lands;  in  fact,  many  are  already  doing 
it. 

The  most  successful  horticulturists 
have  found  out  that  an  unbalanced 
agriculture  is  a  big  handicap;  that 
specialization  can  be  overdone,  and 
that  fruit  and  livestock  are  a  rational 
and  a  business  combination.  The  fruit 
raiser  who,  in  addition  to  his  specialty 
has,  say  a  few  cows,  hogs  and  chick- 
ens, not  only  possesses  an  additional 
source  of  income  but  improves  the 
fertility  in  the  cheapest  possible  way. 
The  cover  crops  now  so  generally 
grown  in  orchards  afford  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  feed  for  livestock, 
and  are  too  valuable  to  be  turned 
under.  By  feeding  them  to  livestock 
the  greater  part  of  their  soil-building 
value  will  still  go  to  enrich  the  land, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  considerable 
profit  will  be  made  from  the  livestock, 
especially  if  registered  stock  is  kept. 
Better  yet,  with  richer  soil  will  come 
increased  yields  from  the  trees. 

Provides  Market  for  By-Prodncts. 

We  said  a  while  back  that  a  bushel 
of  grain  will  feed  more  people  in  the 
form  of  grain  than  when  converted 
into  meat  or  milk,  but  not  all  crops 
raised  on  the  farm  are  fit  for  human 
consumption,  and  even  those  that  are 
have  their  by-products.  In  the  manu- 
facture of  cereals  and  other  seeds  into 
flour,  breakfast  foods,  hominy  and 
vegetable  oils,  immense  quantities  of 
by-products  are  produced  which  are 
unsuitable  for  human  food,  yet  are 
among  the  most  valuable  feeds  for 
stock.  Cottonseed  meal  and  linseed 
oil  meal  are  used  extensively  with 
profitable  results.  Mill  by-products 
are  fed  to  nearly  all  kinds  of  live- 
stock. 

Coarse  roughages  which  have  little 
or  no  commercial  value  can  be  turned 
into  high-priced  meat.  Such  feeds  as 
straw,  corn  stover  and  silage  in  ra- 
tions reduce  the  feeding  cost  greatly; 
the  same  may  be  said  of  beet  tops, 
beet  pulp  and  many  other  by-products. 
They  cannot  be  eliminated  because 
they  are  a  necessary  part  of  crop  pro- 
duction. They  have  no  value  for  direct 
human  consumption,  but  when  fed  to 
livestock  are  converted  into  most 
palatable  and  nourishing  morsels. 

One  great  law  of  food  conservation 
is  to  turn  inedible  feeds  into  edible 
foods.  The  misuse  of  the  by-products 
of  farm  crops  has  caused  a  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  and 
nothing  offers  greater  opportunity  for 
increased  and  more  economical  pro- 
duction of  farm  meats  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts than  the  more  efficient  use  of 
these  by-products  which  heretofore 
have  been  wasted. 

Safety  in  Diversification. 
Again,  diversification  takes  the  risk 
out  of  farming.    We  cannot  buy  in- 
surance against  loss  in  farming,  but 
(Continued  on  page  263.) 
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Auctions  Solve  the  Selling  Problem. 


A  year  ago  last  winter  the  call  of 
the  land  reached  the  ears  of  Bert 
Potter,  a  young  musician  back  in 
Illinois.  He  concluded  that  there  was 
as  much  music  in  the  squeal  of  a  pig 
as  in  the  wail  of  an  organ,  so  he  rent- 
ed a  farm  and  decided  to  make  a  start 
with  pure-bred  hogs.  He  went  to  a 
public  sale  and  staked  nearly  all  of 
his  pile  on  a  gilt  bred  to  one  of  the 
greatest  boars  of  the  breed.  She  was 
an  untried  gilt  and  his  neighbors 
thought  he  had  gone  plumb  crazy  to 
pay  the  world  record  price  of  $1,500 
for  such  an  uncertainty. 

The  story  was  printed  in  the  farm 
papers  of  that  section,  and  when  the 
gilt  farrowed  eight  pigs,  seven  of 
which  lived,  people  came  from  far  and 
wide  to  see  the  litter.  They  pro- 
nounced it  a  remarkable  one,  and  one 
breeder  offered  the  price  of  the  sow 
for  three  of  the  pigs.  Potter  turned 
the  offer  down,  and  again  the  neigh- 
bors pronounced  him  a  fit  subject  for 
a  padded  cell. 

The  next  fall  Potter  advertised  a 
sale  for  November,  featuring  this  lit- 
ter. Everybody  was  there,  and  the 
bids  came  thick  and  fast.  The  first 
pig  sold  for  $1,500,  thus  practically 
replacing  the  original  investment. 
And  when  the  sale  was  over  the  seven 
pigs  had  sold  for  $5,910— the  world 
record  price  for  a  litter  of  that  breed. 
Thus,  the  public  sale  method  gave 
Bert  Potter  the  right  start,  and  it 
enabled  him  to  sell  his  stock  to  the 
best  advantage  after  he  got  started. 
Public  Sales  Establish  Tallies. 

There  are  many  Bert  Potters  start- 
ing in  with  livestock  every  year,  and 
the  public  sale  affords  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  investing  their  money  to  good 
advantage.  Most  of  them  know  little 
about  the  fine  points  of  cattle,  hogs  or 
whatever  they  are  buying,  and  if  one 
of  them  was  offered  a  dairy  cow  for 
$600  at  private  sale  he  would  not  know 
whether  the  animal  represented  good 
value  or  not.  But  put  that  same  cow 
in  the  sales  ring  and  her  true  value 
would  be  established.  Men  of  keen 
judgment  would  bid  on  her,  and  if 
they  bid  to  $575  it  would  be  pretty 
safe  for  the  beginner  to  raise  them  $25 
and  take  her  for  $600.  He  could  well 
afford  to  pay  the  $25  for  the  expert 
opinion  of  the  other  bidders.  The 
price  then  would  not  be  the  result  of 
his  own  judgment,  but  of  the  com- 
bined judgment  of  all  participating  in 
the  bidding. 

Furthermore,  the  beginner  would  be 
pretty  sure  that  he  was  buying  from 
a  responsible  breeder,  for  at  auction 
sales  the  public  can  place  its  stamp 
of  approval  or  disapproval  on  the 
business  methods  of  the  breeder.  In- 
stances of  where  these  methods  have 
failed  of  public  approval  have  occured 
often  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the 
merits  of  the  public  sale  in  this  re- 
spect, and  as  a  means  of  establishing 
true  value  of  animals  and  eliminating 
bad  business  practices  it  seems  to  be 
the  best  plan  that  human  ingenuity 
has  yet  invented. 

Then  again,  the  public  sale  provides 
a  quick,  convenient  and  cheap  way 
for  a  man  to  buy  stock.  Years  ago  it 
was  necessary  to  drive  hundreds  of 
miles  and  spend  days — perhaps  weeks 
— in  visiting  different  farms  where 
stock  was  offered  for  sale.  Perhaps 
a  few  "diamonds  in  the  rough"  were 
picked  up  in  some  farmer's  barnyard, 
but  generally  at  so  great  an  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  gasoline  that  they 
really  cost  just  as  much  as  similar 
animals  could  have  been  bought  for 
in  the  sales  ring,  and  besides  there 
was  no  publicity  with  the  transaction. 

Stimulates  Desire  for  Purebreds. 
Public  sales  are  a  splendid  means 
of  demonstrating  to  farmers  that  the 
purebred  is  not  a  myth  or  a  plaything, 
but  a  real  money-making  animal. 
The  man  who  raises  scrubs  cannot 
help  but  see  the  difference  in  what  is 
before  him  in  the  ring  and  what  he 
raises  at  home,  and  he  notices  in  the 
bidding  that  men  pay  a  premium  for 
quality.  He  sees  animals  seil  for 
Beveral  times  what  he  gets  for  his 
own,  and  he  knows  that  it  has  taken 
very  little  more  feedstuff,  than  he  has 
poured  into  his  scrubs.    He  sees  that 
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|  the  premium  is  paid  for  breeding,  and 
he  is  soon  convinced  that  purebreds 
are  for  him. 

At  each  sale  of  registered  stock 
from  a  half-dozen  to  a  dozen  new 
breeders  ,are  started.  Few  receive 
their  first  inspiration  at  the  sale  at 
which  they  make  their  first  purchase. 
They  have  been  attending  sales  for 
months,  and  the  purebred  ideals  and 


possibilities  have  been  brought  to  their 
minds  so  many  times  that  finally  they 
have  decided  to  embark  in  the  busi- 
ness. 

Clearinghouse  for  Experienced 
Breeders. 

Sucessful  breeders  gain  much  from 
attending  public  sales.  Often  a 
breeder  will  attend  many  sales  with- 
out making  a  purchase,  yet  it  is  worth 
hundreds  of  dollars  to  him  to  view 
the  different  animals  that  are  led  into 
the  'ring,  study  their  breeding,  type 
and  individuality,  and  compare  his 
estimate  of  their  value  with  the  prices 
they  bring.  He  can  see  if  the  type  he 
is  breeding  is  what  the  buyers  want; 
he  can  form  new  acquaintances  which 
may  lead  to  business  later  on;  he  can 
meet  other  breeders,  swap  experiences 
and  gain  many  valuable  pointers. 

Commenting  on  the  value  ot  public 
sales  to  both  young  and  old  breeders, 
Dean  Curtiss,  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  says:  "Next  to  the  show  ring 
public  sales  are  the  best  means  of 
educating  the  public  to  higher  stan- 
dards of  excellence.  Probably  they 
even  surpass  the  show  as  a  stimulant 
to  own  better  stock.  There  is  a  keen, 
practical  interest  in  watching  the 
buyers  measure  the  value  of  the  ani- 
mals offered.  Some  of  the  most  prac- 
tical and  successful  breeders  have 
gotten  a  large  part  of  their  schooling 
at  the  sales  ring;  in  fact,  many  of 
them  were  enlisted  at  the  sales  ring, 
and  but  for  the  stimulus  of  this  en- 
vironment their  interest  would  not 
have  been  aroused.  The  public  sale 
has  much  to  commend  it,  and  indi- 
vidual breeders  and  breed  associations 
may  well  calculate  the  advertising, 
the  stimulating  and  the  educational 
values  of  the  public  sale  in  promoting 
breed  interests." 

Tuts  a  Breed  t<»  the  Front. 

Yes,  that  is  another  important  feat- 
ure of  the  public  sale,  and  its  proof 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  breeds 
that  are  forging  ahead  in  public  favor 
are  the  breeds  that  hold  the  most 
sales.  An  editorial  in  a  recent  issue 
of  one  of  the  swine  journals  deplored 
the  fact  that  the  breed  it  championed 
was  not  so  popular  as  some  of  the 
others,  and  attributed  it  to  the  lack 
of  public  sales,  and  consequently  the 
lack  of  publicity  which  goes  with  them. 
Through  public  sales  a  breed  gets 
more  real  publicity  than  in  any  -other 
way.  as  the  breed  is  brought  directly 
to  the  eye  of  the  public  and  to  the 
farmer. 

Best  method  for  the  Breeder. 
There  are  too  many  breeders  of  live- 
stock who  overlook  the  importance  of 
a  selling  method.  There  are  too  many 
who  are  good  breeders,  but  not  good 
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salesmen.  One  of  the  most  important 
phases  of  any  business  is  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  surplus  at  a  profit,  but  too 
many  breeders  cannot  write  an  order- 
bringing  letter,  or  cannot  put  up  a 
good  sales  talk  if  a  prospective  buyer 
calls. 

The  public  sales  methpd  solves  the 
problem  for  such  breeders.  It  enables 
them  to  sell  their  surplus  without  the 


necessary  correspondence  of  private 
sales;  the  entire  lot  of  stock  is  con- 
verted into  cash  in  a  single  day  at  a 
maximum  figure  and  at  a  minimum 
expense;  a  wider  distribution  of  the 
stock  is  made,  so  that  the  advertising 
value  is  greater. 

The  successful  breeder  should  look 
upon  the  public  sale  as  an  essential 
part  of  his  business  program.  There 
is  no  better  means  of  getting  before 
the  public  what  he  is  doing  and  how 
he  is  doing  it.    The  coming  together 


of  a  lot  of  breeders  at  his  ranch  to 
see  his  place,  to  look  over  his  founda- 
tion stock,  to  examine  into  his  system 
of  management,  to  learn  how  he  is 
feeding  and  handling  his  animals,  is 
a  method  of  advertising  that  cannot 
be  equalled  in  any  other  way.  The 
man  whose  place  is  kept  right,  whose 
foundation  animals  are  right,  whose 
system  of  management  is  right,  and 
whose  offering  in  the  sales  ring  is  > 
right,  need  have  no  worry  as  to  the 
outcome  of  the  inspection  by  his  fellow  • 
breeders.  Tbe  success  of  his  Bale  will 
be  assured.  The  animals  will  sell 
well,  and  the  buyers  will  return  to' 
future  sales  and  wiy  bring  their 
neighbors  with  them.  They  will  tell 
about  his  ranch  and  his  stock  wher- 
ever they  go,  and  will  do  much  to  put 
him  on  the  map.  For  after  all,  the 
friends  that  one  may  make  in  the 
purebred  business  are  of  more  lasting 
value  than  dollars  that  he  gathers  in. 

Progress  in  California. 

The  public  sales  business  here  on 
the  Coast  is  in  its  infancy,  but  as  the 
purebred  industry  develops  the  public 
sale,  is  bound  to  prove  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  distribution.*  In  fact,- 
it  is  already  doing  it.  For  the  months 
of  September,  October  and  December 
twelve  sales  are  announced,  and 
probably  several  more  will  be  added 
to  the  list.  -  There  are  sales  by  indi- 
viduals, by  groups  of  individuals  and 
by  breed  associations.  In  all  cases 
the  breeders  are  well  and  favorably 
known;  they  have  established  herds 
of  popular  blood  lines;  they  "axe  to 
consign  choice  individuals  from  their, 
herds.  The  auctioneers  selected  are 
men  of  honor  and  ability,  fully  con- 
versant with  their  tasks,  and  these 
sales  should  be  liberally  supported  by 
California  farmers.  Established  breed- 
ers, beginners  and  all  farmers  who 
can  possibly  work  livestock  into  their 
scheme  of  fanning,  should  plan  to. 
attend.  Even  if  they  do  not  buy,  they 
will  be  Well  repaid  for  the  trip. 
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FOUR  TIMES  GRAND  CHAMPION 


Will  Show  Again  This  Year  with  Two  of  His  Stud  Colts. 
ALL  THREE  FOR  SALE 


My  Poland-China  swine-breeding  business  requires  all  my  time, 
so  I  am  forced  to  quit  breeding  Percherons.  •  Here,  is  your  oppor- 
tunity* to  secure  a  proven  stallion  of  the  very  best  breeding  and 
show  type,  or  a  youngster  who  will  equal  his  sire  in  a  few  years. 

See  Them  and  Buy  Them  at  the  Fair. 

M.  BASSETT 

HANFORD,  CALIFORNIA 


California  breeder*,  following  the  Middle  Went  custom,  are  beginning  to  provide  places  on 
their  ranches  for  holding  public  sales.  Tbe  above  shows  the  natural  amphitheater  at  the 
Ortega  Underbill  Rancho,  Santa  Barbara,  In  which  a  sales-ring  has  been  built  and  numerous 
conveniences  provided  for  both  buyers  aud  seller.  I'hoto  taken  at  the  recent  successful 
Hampshire  sale.    Col.  Ord  I..  I.eachinan  of  Sacramento  bi  the  box. 
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YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  MISS  THE  STATE  FAIR. 

The  biggest  ever — that's  what  we  offer  you  this  year.  The  wonder- 
ful new  $300,000  exposition  building  is  completed-  It  is  485  feet  long 
and  105  feet  wide,  and  every  inch  will  be  occupied  by  interesting  ex- 
hibits. The  livestock  barn  will  be  filled  to  capacity,  and  the  quality  of 
stock  will  be  better  than  ever.  The  tractor,  truck  and  farm  machinery 
departments  will  cover  the  biggest  part  of  an  8-acre  field. 

The  educational  building  will  have  a  large  and  interesting  exhibit 
from  schools  throughout  the  state.  The  woman's  building  will  have  a 
fine  display  of  art  and  will  house  the  "Better  Baby"  feature. 

Restaurants  and  cafeterias  are  being  arranged  so  that  there  will  be 
plenty  of  places  to  eat  at  reasonable  prices.  There  will  be  many  enter- 
tainments features — a  little  of  everything  to  please  all  kinds  of  people. 
There  won't  be  an  idle  moment  during  the  entire  eleven  days.  Come 
expecting  the  time  of  your  life.    You'll  have  it. 

CHAS-  Wi  PAINE,  Secretary. 


Grazing  on  National  Forest  Ranges 


The  great  livestock  industry  of  the 
West  is  so  largely  dependent  on  the 
grazing  lands  within  the  National 
Forests  that  the.  right  management  of 
these  lands  is  of  importance  to  every- 
one who  eats  beef  or  mutton,  or  wears 
shoes  and  woolen  garments. 

During  the  last  fourteen  years  the 
Forest  Service  has  been  working 
steadily  to  increase  the  country's 
supply  of  meat,  wool  and  hides  by 
developing  methods  of  handling  stock 
on  the  range  which  will  allow  as  large 
an  increase  as  possible  in  the  number 
of  sheep  and  cattle  grazed  without 
injury  to  the  Forests,  and  a  recent 
Government  bulletin,  ''Range  Manage- 
ment on  the  National  Forests,"  gives 
the  result  of  long  experience  in  range 
management.  With  this  bulletin  as  a 
guide,  grazing  can  be  made  more  uni- 
form on  different  ranges,  and  the  best 
principles  can  be  put  into  actual  prac- 
tice. 

Classification  of  the  range  to  deter- 
mine the  areas  best  suited  to  the 
different  classes  of  stock  is  the  first 
important  step  toward  the  best  use 
of  the  grazing  resource.  Cattle  and 
horses  use  a  different  sort  of  range 
from  sheep.  Sheep  relish  tender, 
green  foliage  and  the  grains  of  many 
grasses,  while  cattle  consume  the 
coarse  grass  foliage.  Cattle  prefer 
level  or  rolling  country,  and  altitude 
makes  little  difference  if  the  stock 
have  been  raised  on  the  range.  Sheep 
do  best  on  smooth  range  and  where 
the  summers  are  cool.  They  can  go 
from  several  days  to  several  weeks 
without  drinking,  depending  upon  the 
abundance  of  succulent  weed  forage, 
the  temperature  and  the  amount  of 
rain  and  dew.  Cattle  need  water 
oftener — at  least  every  two  days. 

Overgrazing  is  a  cause  of  injury  to 
the  range  which  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  In  the  past  it  has 
been  difficult  to  know  when  a  range 
was  overgrazed  until  the  damage  was 
considerable.  Extensive  experiments 
by  the  Forest  Service  have  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  means  of  detecting  Over- 
grazing before  it  has  progressed  very 
far.  Certain  "earmarks"  appear  in 
the  vegetation,  such  as  the  predomi- 
nance of  annual  weeds  and  grasses, 
like  knotweed,  tarweed,  and  mustard, 
with  a  dense  stand  of  such  species 
and  lack  of  variety  in  species;  the 
predominance  of  plants  which  have 
little  or  no  value  for  any  class  of 
stock;,  and  the  presence  of  dead  and 


partly  dead  stumps  or  shrubs. 
Noticeable  damage  to  tree  reproduc- 
tion and  erosion  and  barrenness  have 
long  been  recognized  as  signs  of  an 
advanced  stage  of  overgrazing. 

Estahjishment  of  grazing  periods  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  range  through 
premature  use  has  had  as  much  to  do 
with  range  improvement  on  the  Na- 
tional Forests  as  the  prevention  of 
overgrazing,  if  not  more.  The  re- 
peated removal  of  herbage  year  after 
year  during  the  early  part  of  its 
growing  season  causes  rapid  deterio- 
ration of  the  range.  Little  damage  is 
done  after  the  plants  have  mature 
seed,  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  allow 
all  of  the  range  to  go  ungrazed  until 
after  the  seed  matures.  The  problem 
is  to  work  out  seasonal  grazing  which 
will  result  in  the  maximum  produc- 
tion of  forage  and  livestock  year  after 
year.  The  usual  way  of  doing  this  is 
to  divide  the  range  into  several  parts 
and  begin  grazing  early  on  a  different 
portion  each  year  for  a  series  of  years. 

The  practical  information  necessary 
in  carrying  out  the  various  principles 
that  govern  range  management  is 
given  in  detail  in  the  bulletin.  Sug- 
gestions are  made  regarding  watering, 
salting,  herding,  the  establishment  of 
drift  fences,  the  eradication  of  poison, 
ous  plants,  the  protection  of  wild  life, 
stock  driveways,  breeds  of  stock, 
lambing  grounds,  and  the  proper  care 
of  ewes  and  young  lambs. 


HEREFORD  NOTES. 


H.  M.  Barngrover  of  Santa  Clara, 
whose  Veramont  Stock  Farm  is  at 
Taylorsville,  Plumas  county,  has  is- 
sued an  attractive  six-page  circular 
telling  about  the  farm  and  the  Vera- 
mont Herefords.  It  is  a  classy  little 
circular  and  everyone  interested  in 
beef  catle  ought  to  have  a  copy. 

Four  prominent  livestock  breeders 
from  Uruguay  recently  visited  the 
United  States  and  purchased  for  ex- 
port to  that  country  21  Herefords,  14 
Shorthorns  and  6  Holsteins.  Uruguay 
has  been  importing  about  350  Here- 
fords and  150  Shorthorn  bulls  from 
England  each  year  and  the  visitors 
stated  that  after  seeing  American 
herds  they  believed  the  American 
rattle  to  be  superior  to  the  English- 
bred  cattle.  Gradually  American  pure- 
breds  will  be  in  demand  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe. 


SIERRA  VISTA  HERD 

—of— 

Pure  Bred  Herefords 

Over  one  hundred  head  of  registered  cattle  in  herd. 
SENIOR  HERD  BULL 

FREDERIC  FAIRFAX 

(Sired  by  Perfection  Fairfax) 
JUNIOR  HERD  BULL 

REPEATER  157th 

(Sired -by  Repeater) 

Ranch  on  State  Highway,  midway  between  Madera  and  Merced,  one  mile 
north  of  Chowchilla 

Sierra  Vista  Vineyard  Co. 

P.  0.  MINTURN,  CALIFORNIA 


Diamond  G  Ranch 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 


Our  herd  now^headed  by  DON  PERFECT  2D,  by  the  great  breed- 
ing bull  and  International  Grand  Champion,  POINT  COMFORT 

14TH — one  of  the  best  sires  ever  brought  to  the  Coast. 


PURE  BRED  SIRES  PAY 


H.  H.  GABLE     .    .    .  Proprietor 

ESPARTO,  CALIF. 


Ranch  7  miles  north  of  Esparto 


When  You  Buy  Herefords 

Bear  in  mind  that 

BUNTING  Bred  Herefords 

1 —  Have  Size. 

2 —  Have  Bone. 

3 —  Have  Constitution. 

4 —  Have  the  Best  of  Breeding. 

5 —  Are  the  Most  Profitable. 

THEN  YOU'LL  BUY  BUNTING  HEREFORDS 
See  Bunting  Herefords  at  the  Shows 


J.  A.  BUNTING 


Mission  San  Jose, 


California 


Herefords 


LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE 

My  stock  is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and  selection. 
Hare  for  sale  a  carload  of  registered  bulls  and  a  carload  of  heifers — 
1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Beau  Donald  31  No.  109885 
and  Mr.  Perfection  No.  215575. 


THEY  WILL  GO  QUICKLY. 
Write  or  call  at  once. 


Wm.  Bemmerly 


Woodland,  Cal. 
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Feeding  Steers  on  Pasture 

Written  tor  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Does  it  pay  to  give  supplementary 
feed  to  steers  on  pasture?  An  exper- 
iment along  this  line  was  recently 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  it  was  found  that  when 
cottonseed  cake  was  fed  to  steers  as 
a  supplement  to  summer  pasture  it 
increased  materially  the  rate  of  gains 
made  by  the  animals,  caused  them 
to  finish  more  quickly  and  take  on  a 
higher  degree  of  finish  and  increased 
the  margin  between  the  buying  and 
selling  prices. 

All  of  the  experiments  were  carried 
out  under  actual  and  typical  farm 
conditions.  Consequently,  the  results 
may  be  applied  directly  to  cases 
where  steers  are  kept  on  pasture.  In 
each  experiment,  groups  of  steers 
were  kept  on  pasture  alone;  on  pas- 
ture with  a  supplementary  feed  of 
one-half  corn  chop  and  one-half  cot- 
tonseed cake;  and  on  pasture  with  a 
supplementary  feed  of  cottonseed 
cake.  The  average  daily  gains  for 
each  animal,  which  may  be  consid- 
ered the  most  valuable  standard  in 
judging  the  efficiency  of  rations, 
were  1.49  pounds  for  the  steers  get- 
ting pasture  only,  1.83  pounds  for  the 
steers  getting  cottonseed  cake  with 
pasture,  and  1.53  pounds  for  those  on 
pasture  supplemented  by  the  mixture 
of  cake  and  corn  shop. 

The  initial  cost  of  the  steers  per 
100  pounds  of  the  three  groups  was 
the  same  for  any  one  year,  but  in 
each  case  the  steers  on  pasture  alone 
sold  for  a  lower  price.  The  margins 
between  the  buying  and  selling  prices 
of  the  cattle  were  always  in  favor  of 
those  which  were  fed  supplements 
with  their  pastures.  The  margins 
averaged  less  than  25  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  for  the  steers  on  pasture 
alone,  compared  to  90  cents  for  ani- 
mals which  were  fed  cottonseed  cake 
with  pasture,  and  81%  cents  for  the 
animals  whose  pasture  was  supple- 
mented with  the  mixture  of  cake  and 
corn  chop.    After  the  animals  had 


been  butchered,  inspection  showed 
that  the  steers  which  were  fed  cotton- 
seed cake  or  a  mixture  of  cake  and 
corn  with  pasture  dressed  out  higher 
than  the  cattle  which  had  pasture 
alone. 

While  the  steers  that  had  pasture 
alone  made  gains  cheaply,  the  total 
gains  were  not  large,  and  the  steers 
did  not  take  on  a  high  finish.  Their 
unfinished  condition  is  reflected  in 
the  small  margin  on  which  they  were 
sold  and  low  dressing  percentages. 
Thus  the  profits  they  returned  were 
smaller  than  for  the  steers  in  the 
other  two  groups. 

The  cost  of  gains  of  steers  on  pas- 
ture was  greatly  increased  by  feeding 
cottonseed  cake,  but  the  better  mar- 
ket prices  received  for  cake-fed  cat- 
tle paid  for  the  additional  cost  of 
feeding  cake,  and  returned  a  greater 
average  profit  than  is  realized  on  the 
grass-fed  cattle. 

One  of  the  distinct  advantages  on 
supplementing  pastures  for  concen- 
trates is  the  fact  that  steers  so 
handled  can  be  finished  more  quickly 
and  can  be  marketed  earlier  than 
steers  getting  grass  alone.  Thus  the 
cattle  can  be  sold  hefore  the  rush  of 
grass-fed  cattle  gluts  the  market  and 
depresses  prices.  Moreover,  when 
cattle  are  marketed  early,  the  pas- 
tures have  time  to  recuperate  and 
furnish  good  grazing  for  other  stock 
during  the  fall. 

There  is  only  one  case  where  pas- 
ture alone  is  preferable  to  pasture 
with  concentrates.  Steers  of  inferior 
quality  may  return  more  profit  by 
grazing  alone  than  by  grazing  with 
the  addition  of  supplementary  feeds, 
especially  when  they  are  on  good  pas- 
tures that  are  cheap.  Scrub  steers 
do  not  respond  readily  to  the  use  of 
good  feeds,  and  even  when  well  fin- 
ished do  not  command  satisfactory 
prices  in  competition  with  well-bred 
cattle  similarly  finished.  The  better 
the  quality  of  the  steers  the  safer  it 
is  to  give  them  high-prices  feeds- 


Pacheco  Shorthorns 

For  Profit 


See  Our  Exhibit  at  the  State  Fair 

We  shall  show  a  number  of  sons  and  daughters  of  our  leading 
herd  bull,  True  Dale;  also  a  number  of  calves  and  a  2-year-old 
heifer  sired  by  Pacheco  Lad  58th,  a  son  of  True  Dale.  We  believe 
these  youngsters  equal  the  product  of  True  Dale  himself,  thus 
establishing  the  value  of  this  great  bull  as  a  sire  of  bulls  that  will 
continue  to  sire  good  oneS.  Remember,  he  has  never  been  defeated 
in  the  get-of-sire  class. 

When  you  want  Shorthorns  that  make  good,  let  us  hear  from 
you.  We  have  125  breeding  matrons  in  our  registered  herd,  rep- 
resenting the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed. 

Pacheco  Cattle  Company 

HOLLISTER,  CALIFORNIA. 


ORMOND  \LE  SHORTHORNS 


All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  ranpe  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERT  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not.  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE         f~l I? \T nVFl  A  T  V   fTl  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 

DUR0C-JERSEY  SWINE       V/IV^TIV7^>  Mi\LiIli  KjKJ.  B.  D.  No.  1 


One  of  the  leading  banks  of  Fern- 
dale  has  engaged  an  agricultural  ex- 
pert to  mingle  among  the  dairymen 
and  offer  the  bank's   assistance  in 


purchasing  pure  breds.  Looks  as 
though  bankers,  as  well  as  dairymen, 
should  turn  to  Humboldt  County  for 

guidance. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Shorthorn  Cattle 

Shropshire  Sheep,  Merino  Sheep 


KING  LANCASTER, 
The  only  Shorthorn  bull  three  times  Grand  Champion  at  the  California 
State  Fair  and  fi.Te  times  Grand  Champion  in  one  year. 


HILLCREST  LAD, 
First  Prize  Imported  Shropshire  Ram. 


BULLS  AND  RAMS  FOR  SALE 

Single  and  Carload  Lots 

Be  Sure  and  See  My  Shorthorns  at  the  State  Fair  This  Year. 


T.  S.  GLIDE, 


Davis,  California 


August  23,  1919. 
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Livestock,  the  Balance  Wheel  of  Farming 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 


we  can  have  just  as  safe  insurance  by 
diversifying.  We  hear  a  great  deal 
nowadays  about  specialization — about 
putting  all  of  our  eggs  into  one  basket 
— but  in  the  long  run  the  farmer  who 
does  this  will  scramble  every  egg  he 
carries  in  his  special  basket.  The 
successful  farmer  will  have  three  or 
four  sources  of  income — perhaps  five 
or  six,  or  even  more.  If  the  market 
is  low  on  one  thing  that  he  has  to  sell 
it  will  be  high  on  another,  and  the 
average  will  be  satisfactory.  And  for 
the  average  farm,  the  greatest  net 
profit  will  be  obtained  when  from  50 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  income  is  derived 
from  livestock  or  livestock  products. 

Better  Distribution  of  Labor. 

A  business  is  not  economically  oper- 
ated unless  it  distributes  labor  over 
the  entire  year.  For  instance,  a  six- 
months'  occupation  might  be  consid- 
ered profitable  when  estimated  for 
that  short  period,  while  the  same  in- 
come spread  out  over  a  whole  year 
might  show  an  actual  loss.  Livestock 
production  provides  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  labor  throughout  the  whole 
year  instead  of  concentrating  it  at 
certain  seasons.  Help  that  is  coming 
and  going  is  not  efficient  or  econom- 
ical in  farming,  any  more  than  it  is  in 
a  mercantile  business,  and  because  the 
livestock  farmer  can  offer  steady  em- 
ployment he  has  comparatively  little 
trouble  in  solving  the  labor  problem. 

Makes  Better  Farmers  and  Citizens. 

Wherever  you  find  good  livestock 
you  will  find  good  farms,  good  citizens 
and  good  communities.  Those  early 
races  that  followed  the  pursuit  of  ani- 
mal husbandry  most  systematically 
have  played  the  leading  part  in  the 
world's  history.  Modern  breeders  are 
likewise  leaders  in  agricultural  prog- 
ress because  their  business  has  chal- 
lenged the  best  in  them  and  made 
them  more  efficient.  As  Prof.  E.  A. 
Trowbridge  puts  it:  "Livestock  of  the 
right  kind  on  the  average  farm  makes 
for  contentment,  stability  and  satis- 
faction. It  furnishes  a  means  of  in- 
teresting boys  and  girls,  and  tends  to 
make  farm  life  more  attractive  to 
them.  It  encourages  reading  and 
study  and  helps  to  develop  admirable 
ideals — to  keep  one  in  touch  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same 
time  serves  as  a  profit-producing  oc- 
cupation." 

California  Needs  More  Livestock. 

We  hear  it  prophesied  that  Cali- 
fornia will  become  the  leading  live- 
stock state  of  the  Union.  That  is  not 
impossible,  but  she  must  go  some  first. 
At  present  Iowa  leads  all  other  states 
in  beef  cattle  with  79.1  head  per 
square  mile,  while  California  is  fif- 
teenth   with    only    12.8.    New  York 


leads  in  dairy  cattle  with  32,  while 
California  is  again  fifteenth  with  only 
3.  In  hogs,  Iowa  leads  with  133.1, 
while  California  must  be  down  among 
the  tail-enders,  as  our  list  grres  the 
15  most  important  hog  states  and  she 
is  not  mentioned.  Ohio  leads  in  sheep 
with  95.7  per  square  mile,  and  Cali- 
fornia comes  in  thirteenth  with  16.4. 
In  poultry  Ohio  also  leads  with  423.2 
fowls  per  square  mile,  while  Cali- 
fornia, even  with  her  world-renowned 
Petaluma,  Santa  Cruz  and  Van  Nuys 
districts,  does  not  show  up  well  enough 
to  be  mentioned. 

True,  we  have  lots  of  rough  land, 
but  that  is  an  argument  for  more  live- 
stock. On  land  that  is  so  rough  or 
stony  that  it  cannot  be  cropped  eco- 
nomically, beef  cattle  will  gather  the 
grass  on  the  smoother  stretches  and 
sheep  will  search  out  the  herbage  on 
the  more  inaccessible  rocky  slopes. 
Where  the  rainfall  is  light  and  irriga- 
tion is  impossible,  stock  will  thrive 
on  the  scanty,  but  highly  nutritious, 
grasses  and  other  forage.  Througn 
well  planned  systems  of  grazing,  with 
additional  feed  during  certain  seasons 
of  the  year,  our  ranges  should  carry 
even  more  stock  than  they  did  before 
large  areas  were  broken  up  into 
farms. 

This,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
livestock  raising  is  adapted  only  to 
rough,  cheap  land,  not  suitable  for 
crops.  Up-to-date  farmers  no  longer 
depend  upon  pastures  alone  to  main- 
tain livestock.  It  requires  grain,  hay, 
j  silage  and  other  crops,  as  well  as 
pasture,  to  make  economical  gains  on 
animals,  and  these  crops  may  be 
profitably  grown  on  high-priced  land. 
In  fact,  the  high-priced  land  may  not 
/yield  an  income  large  enough  to  re- 
turn a  profit  unless  livestock  is  kept. 
As  a  rule  it  is  livestock  that  gives 
high-priced  land  its  value,  just  as  it 
sets  the  value  of  many  crops.  Take 
corn,  for  instance.  It  is  not  the 
human  consumption  that  determines 
its  value.  Over  80%  of  the  country's 
corn  crop  is  consumed  for  feed  by 
animals  on  the  farm.  Livestock 
makes  the  value  of  corn — not  corn 
the  value  of  livestock — and  lands  de- 
voted to  corn-growing  would  never 
have  attained  their  present  high  value 
without  the  development  of  the  live- 
stock industry. 

California's  greatest  asset  is  agri- 
culture, and  the  backbone  of  agricul- 
ture is  livestock.  Consequently,  to 
have  a  permanently  profitable  form  of 
agriculture  we  must  have  more  live- 
stork.  Creative  effort  will  bring  no 
richer  reward  than  when  wisely  ap- 
plied to  animal  breeding.  It  alone 
will  make  our  farms  100%  efficient. 
It  will  make  them  the  home  of  the 
American  dollar. 


TO  INCREASE  PTTRE-BKED 
BREEDERS. 


The  American  Shorthorn  Associa- 
tion has  inaugurated  a  movement  for 
every  Shorthorn  breeder  to  make  it 
his  business  to  start  at  least  five  new 
men  with  Shorthorns  during  the  year. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
every  breeder  to  make  good  on  this 
schedule,  yet  this  is  no  reason  why 
the  movement  is  not  a  commendable 
one.  Even  if  one  breeder  out  of  five 
reached  the  mark,  it  would  mean  a 
100%  increase. 

This  plan  of  the  Shorthorn  people 
is  not  copyrighted,  and  those  who  have 
other  breeds  are  free  to  adopt  it.  It 
can  be  worked  out  just  as  well  with 
other  breeds  of  beef  cattle;  also  with 
dairy  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep. 

Not  only  is  this  movement  a  good 
plan  in  general,  but  it  will  prove  of 
direct  benefit  to  the  man  who  does 
his  part  because  it  will  establish  new 
breeders  of  the  same  kind  of  stock 
right  around  bim,  and  the  more 
breeders  there  are  in  any  locality,  the 
better  for  each  of  them.  Local  pride 
and  friendly  rivalry  mean  better 
stock,  better  farmers,  and  better 
ranches.  Also,  when  several  farmers 
in  a  certain  locality  are  breeding  the 
same  kind  of  stock,  this  attracts  buy- 
ers to  the  community,  as  they  think 
that  their  chances  for  securing  what 
they  want  are  better  when  they  can 


visit  several  breeding  establishments 
in  one  trip. 


HEAVY  DEMAND  FOR  REGISTERED 
BEEF  CATTLE. 

"The  demand  for  registered  beef 
cattle  is  greater  than  ever  before,  with 
quite  a  number  of  new  herds  being 
started  throughout  the  state,"  says  T. 
T.  Miller,  the  Shorthorn  breeder  of 
Hollister.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
marketing  conditions  are  far  from 
satisfactory,  Mr.  Miller  says  that  pure- 
bred bulls  are  very  much  in  demand 
for  use  in  grade  herds  where  they  can 
accomplish  great  improvement.  On 
the  ranges  the  tendency  is  more  than 
ever  toward  the  use  of  pure-bred  bulls 
and  Mr.  Miller  believes  that  the  only 
thing  that  prevents  their  general  use 
is  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  secure  as  many  bulls  as  are  needed 
here  in  this  state,  and  many  cattlemen 
have  not  felt  able  to  bring  bulls  out 
from  the  East.  Pure-bred  bulls  used 
on  average  ranch  cows  will  add  from 
150  to  200  pounds  to  the  progeny  at 
time  of  maturity,  and  besides,  the  type 
and  quality  of  the  offspring  will  be 
far  above  that  sired  by  scrub  bulls. 

In  California  today,  says  Mr.  Miller, 
there  are  herds  of  pure-bred  cattle 
which  will  rank  with  the  best  of  those 
in  the  East,  and  cattle  of  equal  merit 
can  be  purchased  on  the  Coast  for 
much  less  than  they  can  be  purchased 
and  shipped  out  from  the  East. 


I  I  WET  ~-  .  ■   .  .  . .  - 


LIVE  OAK 


CALIFORNIA 


SHORTHORNS 

Home  of  the  Champions-  COUNT 
GLORY,  for  three  years  the  Grand 
Champion  of  California  and  never 
defeated  in  the  show  ring.  HALL- 
WOOD  VILLAGER,  first  prize  two- 
year-old  at  the  1918  State  Fair  and 
reserve  Senior  Champion  to  his 
stable  mate. 

At  our  recent  public  sale  we 
established  a  new  Coast  Shorthorn 
sales  average  of  $820. 


BERKSHIRES 

The  Berkshire  is  the  hog  that 
comes  nearest  to  the  pork-maker's 
ideal,  and  here  you  find  the  best  of 
the  breed.  This  herd  is  the  foun- 
tain head  from  which  many  of  Cal- 
ifornia's leading  herds  have  been 
established,  and  the  two  sales  have 
topped  the  coast  records;  also  the 
United  States  records  for  those 
years. 


Headquarters  for  Good  Stock 

When  you  want  money-making  Shorthorns  or 
Berkshires,  follow  the  example  of  the  wise  breeders 
of  the  state  and  come  to  headquarters.  You  gain 
prestige  by  having  Carruthers  Farms  stock  in  your 
herd.  We  can  supply  your  needs  for  show  animals, 
foundation  stock,  or  new  blood.  Call  and  inspect 
stock,  or  write  us  your  wants. 


Carruthers  Farms 


W.  M.  CARRUTHERS,  Prop. 


LIVE  OAK,  CAL. 


Miller  Shorthorns 

Shorthorns  furnish  an  unexcelled  quality  of  beef,  and 
their  combination  of  size,  adaptability,  easy  keeping  and 
feeding  qualities  make  them  the  most  popular  breed. 

Best  Blood  Lines 

This  herd  was  founded  with  selections  from  some  of  the  oldest 
and  most  successful  breeders  in  this  country,  and  also  included 
several  animals  imported  from  Great  Britain. 

HERD  BULLS:  Greendale  Sultan,  Grand  Champion  California 
State  Fair  1917.  Secret  Stamp,  a  wonderful  individual  and 
breeder  imported  from  England. 

When  you  think  of  the  Best  in 
Reds,  Whites  and  Roans,  Think 
of  Miller  Shorthorns 

T.  T.  Miller 


Hollister, 


California 
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Among  the  Beef  Cattle  Exhibitors 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Prose. 


H.  M.  Barngrover,  of  Veramont 
Stock  Farm,  Santa  Clara  and  Tay- 
lorsville,  says  that  if  any  Hereford 
bull  beats  his  herd  sire,  Patrician  5th, 
ihis  year,  he  will  have  to  be  fed  and 
groomed  pretty  well.  Mr.  Barngrover 
will  show  12  head,  including  2  cows, 
a  two-year-old,  2  yearling  heifers,  2 
bull  calves  and  a  heifer;  also  aged 
herd  and  produce  of  dam. 

T.  T.  Miller  of  Hollister  will  be 
missed  from  the  show  ring  at  the 
State  Fair  this  year.  Mr.  Miller  is 
in  the  east,  so  cannot  show  his  good 
herd  of  Shorthorns.  He  expects  to 
bring  back  a  few  cows  with  him- 

J.  A.  Bunting,  of  Mission  Hereford 
Farm,  Mission  San  Jose,  who  has 
made  such  big  cleanups  at  the  State 
Fair  during  the  past  two  years,  will 
be  on  hand  with  8  head,  including  the 
bull  that  was  junior  and  grand  cham- 
pion last  year.  Watch  him  repeat  his 
previous  performance. 

Pacheco  Cattle  Company,  Hollister, 
who  won  9  first  and  3  second  prizes 
at  the  State  Fair  last  year,  will  make 
a  fine  showing  of  Holsteins  again  this 
year,  including  a  number  of  sons  and 
daughters  of  their  great  sire  True 
Dale;  also  some  youngsters  sired  by 
Pacheco  Lad  58th,  a  son  of  True 
Dale.  Mr.  Hawkins  is  particularly 
proud  of  these  youngsters,  as  they 
prove  to  him  that  True  Dale  is  a  sire 
of  bulls  that  will  continue  to  sire 
show  stock. 

Grainford  Matchless,  the  first  prize 
senior  yearling  at  last  year's  Inter- 
national Livestock  Show,  recently 
purchased  by  Edward  Cebrian  of  San 
Francisco,  as  one  of  the  herd  sires 
for  his  Caledonia  Shorthorn  ranch  at 
West  Sacramento,  will  not  be  in 
shape  for  the  State  Fair  on  account 
of  the  long  trip  across  the  continent 
and  the  hot  weather  experienced. 
However,  Mr.  Cebrian  expects  to  have 
this  great  bull  in  shape  for  the  San 
Francisco  Show,  and  other  breeders 
will  anxiously  await  his  presence  in 
the  show  ring. 

W-  J.  Bemmerly  of  Woodland  can 
not  show  at  Sacramento  this  year 
owing  to  shortage  of  labor.  His 
stock,  however,  looks  good  enough  to 
show  most  anywhere  right  now,  par- 
ticularly his  11-months-old  calf  by 
New  Era  2nd  that  weighs  1150 
pounds,  and  the  Bonnie  Brae  Bull 
calf  that  is  a  very  close  second.  He 
will  be  on  deck  for  San  Francisco  with 
a  great  herd. 

The  Diamond  G  Ranch,  H.  H.  Gable 
proprietor,  have  their  cattle,  both 
registered  and  range  stuff  in  very  fine 
shape — not  too  fat  but  just  right.  The 
registered  herd  is  on  wheat  stubble, 
and  it  is  seldom  cattle  dsy  fed  look 
as  good  as  this  bunch.  The  range 
bunch  are  back  on  the  hill  pasture, 
but  are  in  fine  shape  and  look  like 
purebreds.  Too  bad  the  registered 
stock  cannot  be  shown,  but  shortage 
of  labor  prevents. 

E-  H.  Murphy,  of  the  firm  of  H.  L. 
&  E.  H.  Murphy,  Shorthorn  breeders 
of  Perkins,  is  quite  sick  with  typhoid 
fever  instead  of  being  in  the  east 
as  was  reported  lately.  His  illness 
may  prevent  the  exhibition  of  this 
firm's  stock  at  the  State  Fair. 

Roselawn  Stock  Farms  of  Wood- 
land, Dr.  H.  M.  Elberg,  Prop.,  are  not 
going  to  show  their  Shorthorns  at 
the  State  Fair  this  year.  Much  dis- 
appointment is  felt  among  Shorthorn 
men  as  it  means  a  material  shorten- 
ing of  the  exhibit  of  this  great  breed 
to  have  this  noted  herd  missing  from 
the  show  ring. 

T.  S.  Glide  of  Hillcrest  Farm, 
Davis,  is  going  to  the  State  Fair  with 
12  head  of  Shorthorns  that  will  make 
a  very  favorable  impression.  The 
condition  of  the  herd  is  particularly 
good.  His  new  imported  herd  bull, 
Scottish  Lord,  will  not  be  shown. 


The  Estate  of  Thos.  B.  Dibblee  will 
show  17  head  of  Shorthorns  from 
Rancho  San  Julian  at  Lompoc  and 
Santa  Barbara.  Mr.  Troup  certainly 
knows  how  to  fit  them  in  good  shape. 

G..  W.  Emmons  of  Oakland,  owner 
of  Diablo  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  will 
make  his  first  exhibit  at  the  State 
Fair  with  11  head  of  Polled  Herefords, 
selected  from  the  fine  animals  he  pur- 
chased at  the  Sacramento  sale  last 
spring. 

Wm.  Bond  of  Newark  will  be  there 
with  7  head  of  Shorthorns,  fit  to  win 
in  hot  competition. 


dry  hay  for  a  few  weeks,  or  preferably 
for  the  first  two  months. 

Don't  keep  calves  in  damp,  dark, 
crowded,   poorly-ventilated   barns  or 


sheds.  The  more  they  are  made  to 
rough  it  out  in  the  open  the  better, 
provided  they  have  protection  from 
summer-  sun  and  winter  storms. 


BEEF  CATTLE  NOU  S. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Cattle 
Breeders'  Association  will  hold  a  ban- 
quet at  the  Travelers  Hotel,  Tuesday, 
September  2,  and  the  genial  secretary, 
J.  A.  Bunting,  invites  all  breeders  to 
attend.  The  association  will  have 
headquarters  at  the  Hereford  barn,  at 
the  State  Fair,  where  breeders  of 
Hereford  cattle  and  their  friends  are 
invited  to  rest  and  talk  over  cattle. 
There  will  be  literature  on  hand  for 
free  distribution  to  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  great  breed. 

Shorthorns  certainly  are  making 
rapid  strides.  In  two  years  the  num- 
ber of  herds  in  the  United  States  has 
increased  from  20,000  to  36,000. 
Furthermore,  the  selling  price  has 
raised  from  an  average  of  $399  in  1916 
to  $514  in  1919.  The  indications  are 
for  even  higher  prices  this  fall.  All 
of  the  breeders  seem  extremely  pros- 
perous. 

Two  train  loads  of  prime  steers 
recently  shipped  from  Porterville  to 
Kansas  City  brought  better  prices 
than  could  have  been  obtained  at 
South  San  Francisco,  considering 
freight  differential  and  shrinkage. 
Secretary  Stollery  of  the  California 
Cattlemen's  Association  says  the  indi- 
cations are  that  there  will  be  a  scarci- 
ty of  fat  range  cattle  at  middle-west 
markets  during  August  and  Septem- 
ber. The  corn  fed  cattle  will  be  out 
of  the  way  and  the  market  will  be 
ready  for  California's  best  fat  cattle 
at  probably  better  prices  than  can  be 
obtained  locally. 

R.  M.  Dunlap,  the  genial  livestock 
broker,  will  make  another  Eastern 
trip  some  time  this  fall  on  a  cattle 
buying  trip. 

Information  has  been  received  from 
Berkeley  that  on  account  of  serious 
drouth  and  consequent  scanty  pastur- 
age in  certain  states  and  counties  of 
the  great  basin  region,  considerable 
amounts  of  feeder  stock,  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  must  be  disposed  of  this 
summer  and  fall.  Prof.  C,  W.  Rubel, 
Agricultural  Hall,  Berkeley,  can  give 
information  to  persons  desiring  to  se- 
cure car  lots  of  feeder  stock. 


CALF  RAISING  PRECAUTIONS. 


Don't  overfeed.  Twice  as  many 
calves  are  stunted  by  overfeeding  as 
by  underfeeding. 

Don't  feed  milk  in  dirty,  smelling 
pails. 

Don't  be  irregular  as  to  time  of 
feeding  or  the  amount  of  milk  fed. 

Don't  vary  the  temperature  of  the 
milk.  It  should  always  be  at  body 
heat. 

Don't  change  suddenly  from  whole 
to  skim  milk. 

Don't  let  a  calf  drink  foamy  milk 
right  from  the  separator. 

Don't  make  a  calf  go  without  water 
just  because  it  has  had  milk. 

Don't  deprive  calves  of  salt.  They 
need  it  constantly  after  two  weeks  old, 

Don't  let  calves  suck  each  other 
after  drinking  milk.  They  should  be 
placed  in  stanchions  and  fed  grain. 

Don't  start  a  calf  on  roughage  with 
green  alfalfa.    It  is  too  laxative.  Use 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


CALEDONIA  SHORTHORNS 

Largest  herd  of  high-class  Shorthorns  in  this  country — 400  head  of 
wonderful  breeding  matrons,  combining  the  noted  Elmendorf  and  Hark- 
ness  herds.  .  , 

The  fountain-head  of  international  prize-winning  stock,  producing  the 
dam  of  the  Grand  Champion  steer  over  all  breeds  at  the  1917  Chicago 
International;  the  dam  of  the  Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  steer  at  the 
1918  .International;  the  dam  of  "CALIFORNIA  MODEL,"  the  highest 
priced  Shorthorn  bull  ever  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  bringing  $5,500  at 
public  sale. 


IMP.  CALEDONIA 

This  great  proven  sire  heads  our  herd.  He  fs  considered  the  best  Scotch 
bull  imported  in  recent  years.  Sired  by  the  Duthle  bull  Proud  Emblem,  the 
best  stock  bull  in  Scotland,  whose  calf  topped  the  sales  last  year  at 
$20,000.  Out  of  a  Rosewood  cow — the  best  In  the  Wm.  Anderson  herd.  In 
breeding,  type,  color  and  individuality  this  bull  stands  supreme. 

Imp.  Caledonia  is  assisted  by  GA1NFORD  MATCHLESS,  first  prize  senior 
yearling  at  the  last  Chicago  International,  and  PINE  GROVE  KING,  a 
Clipper,  by  the  champion  King  Cumberland,  a  proven  sire. 

The  Home  of 

Deep-Bodied,  Thick-Fleshed,  Smooth-Covered  Shorthorns 

CALEDONIA  FARMS 


t.  C.  CEBRIAN,  Owner 
EDWARD  CEBRIAN,  Manager 
■\M>  V    SIMPSON,  Herdsman 


WEST  SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 
Office,  57  Post  SU  San  FmadM* 


Specialist  in  Registered 

Beef  Cattle 

I  am  a  firm  advocate  of  the  use  of  better  sires — Registered  Bui  Is — re  fleeting  through 
correct  breeding  a  high  standard  of  early  development  in  weight,  quality  and  finish, 
insuring  most  satisfactory  results. 

I  devote  my  entire  time  keeping  in  touch  with  the  Registered  Beef  Trade,  much  of  it 
among  the  most  expert  and  reliable  Eastern  breeders,  which  enables  me  to  save  time 
and  other  expenses  when  buying. 

I  will  deliver  at  this  end  for  less  money  than  a  stranger  to  the  trade  can  buy  at 
the  other  end.  so  let  me  quote  you  prices  on  Registered  Beef  Breeds  Delivered. 

I  was  born  among  Shorthorns  and  have  been  among  Beef  Cattle  ever  since.  My 
thirty  years'  experience  in  California  has  shown  me  just  what  the  Slate  needs  la 

Registered  Beef  Cattle 

and  any  one  of  the  following  list  of  a  few  of  my  customers — all  experienced  Beef  men — 


will  tell  you  I  deliver  the  right  kind: 

MAYO  NEWHALL,  San  Francisco 
SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  Newman 
H.  H.  GABLE,  Esparto 
B.  F.  RUSH,  Suisun 

R.  M.  DUNLAP, 


STANFORD  UNIVERSITY  FARM 
HOLT  &  GREOG,  Redding 
HOWARD  TILTON,  (lllroy 
MM.  BEMMEHLY,  Woodland 

Woodland,  California 


ELDERSLY  FARM 

•   

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

We  have  a  good  Senior  Yearling  Bull  for  sale,  sired  by  our 
Eldersley  Prince,  Grand  Champion  bull  of  1917  State  Fair. 
Remember,  the  "DODDIE"  has  a  most  enviable  record  as  a  herd 
improver.    This  young  bull  Will  put  quality  into  your  cattle. 

J.  H.  WARE,  Live  Oak,  Calif. 


Y 
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Gigantic  Fraud  in  Holstein  Testing 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Holstein  breeders  throughout  the 
entire  ijnited  States  will  he  astounded 
to  learn  that  Charles  E.  Cole,  the  man 
who  has  given  world  records  to  sev- 
eral cows,  has  made  a  complete  sworn 
confession  to  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association, 
stating  that  his  ability  *to  make  huge 
records  lay  in  "helping"  the  cows  by 
the  direct  addition'  of  cream  and  water. 

The  method  of  '"helping"  used  by 
Cole,  according  to  his  testimony  •  as 
given  in  the  Holstein-Friesian  World, 
consisted  of  the  direct  application  of 
cream,  diluted  with  water  to  make  a 
larger  bulk.  An  ordinary  hot-water 
bottle  was  suspended  about  his  neck, 
the  tube  extending  down  inside  his 
overalls  and  connecting  with  the  pail 
through  a  slit  in  the  crotch.  A  cork 
in  the  end  of  the  tube  held  the  mix- 
ture in  place  until  the  pail  was  nearly 
full,  when  it  was  removed,  and  the 
deed  was  done. 

The  proper  surroundings  for  the 
successful  use  of  this  plan  were  stated 
to  be  a  box-stall,  with  high  tight  sides, 
and  only  one  window  placed  high  and 
in  the  back  right  hand  corner  of  the 
stall.  The  feed  box  was  to  be  placed 
in  that  same  corner,  so  that  the  cow 
would  always  be  standing  with  her 
udder  in  the  shadow,  and  where  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  supervisor 
to  stand  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cow.  Past  milking  and  plenty  of  con- 
versation for  the  supervisor  furnished 
the  rest  of  the  natural  setting. 

Cole  wAs  detected  in  fraud  in  con- 
nection with  the  51 -pound  record  of 
Creampot  Pontiac  Korndyke,  and  in 
his  confession  he  admitted  that  he  had 
made  some  large  fraudulent  records, 
.including  those  given  cows  in  the 
Cabana  herd  recently  dispersed.  The 
matter  is  of  a  most  serious  nature,  as 
it  affects  investments  totalling  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars. 


President  Aitken,  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association,  has  called  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
for  August  25  to  act  upon  the  matter 
and  says:  "We  realize  the  tremendous 
influence  that  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee is  bound  to  have,  not  alone  on 
the  animals  whose  records  may  be 
expunged,  but  the  offspring  that  have 
been  sold  in  practically  all  the  states. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  paid  for  the  offspring  be- 
cause of  the  record  of  the  dam,  and 
calves  of  the  offspring  have  been  sold 
at  large  prices  because  of  the  record 
of  the  granddam  and  the  effect  is  al- 
ready apparent  in  two  or  more  gen- 
erations. 

"The  committee  realizes  that  the 
association  is  a  record  association; 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  accuracy 
of  these  records  are  the  reasons  for 
its  life,  and  that  while  the  expunging 
of  frauds  from  our  records  may  brins 
disgrace,  anxiety  and  loss  to  some  of 
our  breeders,  the  necessity  for  quick 
and  accurate  action  is  conceded  by  all. 
The  only  question  in  the  mind  of  any 
officer  or  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  is  what  does  justice,  equity 
and  good  conscience  demand,  and  that 
action  will  be  taken. 

"The  Herd  Books  of  this  great  in- 
dustry have  been  assaulted,  and  an 
insult  and  injury  inflicted  upon  every 
breeder  of  the  black  and  white  wher- 
ever located,  because  in  my  opinion 
the  man  who  has  debauched  our  rec- 
ords has  assaulted  the  sood  name  ana 
fame  of  the  greatest  breed  of  animals 
on  the  earth.  There  was  no  occasion 
for  exaggeration,  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  fraud.  The  Holstein- 
Friesian  cow  has  demonstrated  her- 
self on  every  occasion  to  be  the  most 
wonderful  producer  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  in  existence,  and  this  under 
legitimate  and  regular  conditions." 


The  Way  to  Develop  the  Dairy  Industry 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  enormous  increase  in  ex- 
ports of  dairy  products  during  1918, 
says  M.  D.  Munn,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Council.  The  amount 
exported  during  that  year  in  the  form 
of  butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk  and 
milk  powder  showed  a  very  large  in- 
crease over  pre-war  exports.  But 
government  estimates  show  that  it 
tpok  only  two  and  a  half  billion 
pounds  of  milk  from  which  to  make 
all  the  dairy  products  exported  in 
1918.  This  is  only  about  3  per  cent 
of  the  milk  produced  in  this  country 
in  1918.  If  each  person  in  the  I1 
ed  States  would  increase  the  amount 
of  milk  he  or  she  consumes  each  day 
by  only  two  tablespoonfuls,  it  would 
amount  to  more  than  the  entire 
amount  exported  In  1918. 

It  has  been  shown  by  thorough  in- 
vestigation that  the  following  per- 
centages of  expenditure  for  food 
compose  the  diet  of  the  average  per- 
son : 

Meat  and  fish   25  per  cent 

Milk  and  its  products.. 20  per  cent 

Bread  and  cereals  15  per  cent 

Vegetables  and  fruit.  .  .  .13  per  cent 

Eggs   6  per  cent 

Sugar   .  .  5  per  cent 

Miscellaneous  .  .  6  per  cent 


Thorough  investigations  and  exper- 
imental work  by  dietary  scientists 
show  that  our  health  will  be  improv- 
ed and  we  will  be  far  more  efficient 
physically  and  mentally  by  the  follow- 
ing percentages  of  expenditures: 

Meat  and  fish   35  per  cent 

Milk  and  its  products  .  .44  per  cent 

Bread  and  cereals  13  per  cent 

Vegetables  and  fruit.  .  .  .17  per  cent 

Eggs   6  per  cent 

Sugar   3  per  cent 

Miscellaneous  5  per  cent 

Taking  the  conclusions  of  authori- 
ties as  to  the  need  of  increased  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  its  products-  in 
our  diet,  Mr.  Munn  says  that  it  is  far 
better  for  those  engaged  in  the  indus- 
try to  build  home  consumption  of 
these  products  by  constructive  pub- 
licity, instead  of  chasing  any  export 
"will  o'  the  wisp."  Our  national  and 
human  welfare  require  this  of  those 
engaged  in  the  dairy  industry.  We 
are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  Cal- 
ifornia is  doing  her  part.  The  Cali- 
fornia Dairy'  Council  is  carrying  on 
an  effective  campaign  to  educate  the 
public  to  the  food  value  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  it  is  bound  to  result  in  a 
very  large  increased  consumption  in 
this  state. 


LIBEBAL  FEEDING  PATS. 


Generally  it  pays  to  feed  livestock 
liberally,  even  if  the  immediate  results 
do  not  seem  to  justify  the  additional 
expense. 

With  dairy  cows,  if  the  flow  is 
allowed  to  decrease  during  the  winter 
months  it  will  not  be  possible  to  get 
as  much  milk  during  the  green  feed 
season  as  it  would  be  if  the  flow  was 
maintained.  Habit  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  milk  production,  and 
as  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that  the 
best  cows  are  the  ones  that  were 
trained,  as  well  as  bred,  to  produce 
milk. 

The  wool  of  a  sheep,  in  the  hands 
of  a  professional. buyer,  tells  a  true 
story  of  the  life  conditions  surround- 


ing the  sheep  from  which  it  was  clip- 
ped. The  time  when  feed  was  short 
registers  itself  in  the  ease  with  which 
the  wool  breaks,  and  the  sheep  well 
cared  for  registers  its  pleasing  story 
in  the  oil  in  the  wool. 

The  finely  marbled  piece  of  beef 
comes  from  the  steer  whose  path  has 
led  through  luxuriant  places.  And  so 
it  goes.  Give  the  animal  the  best  of 
feed  and  the  best  of  profit  will  come 
back  to  you. 


Dairy  utensils  should  always  be 
rinsed  in  cold  or  lukewarm  water  im- 
mediately after  using  them.  Do  not 
use  hot  water  until  the  utensils  have 
been  thoroughly  rinsed  out  with  cold 
or  lukewarm  water.  Never  use  rusty- 
utensils. 


CREAMCUP  HERD 


REGISTERED 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 

CATTLE 


We  offer  young  bulls  and  bull  calves 
of  34-lb.  breeding  (14-gallons  milk 
stock)  at  farmer's  prices.  Light  in 
color  and  fine  type.  Also  a  few 
females  for  sale.   Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  HOLDRIDGE 

R.  A.,  Box  437,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

1%  miles  north  of  San  Jose,  out  North  1st  Street 


Sir  Aaggie  Korndyke  Alcartra 

Grandson  of  the  World's  Champion  long  distance 
dairy  cow  heads  our  herd.  His  two  nearest 
dams  have  an  average  of  1,092  lbs.  butter  and 
27,300  lbs.  milk  in  365  days.  We  are  offering 
young  stock  sired  by  him  out  of  A.  R.  0.  dams. 

Write  or  call  and  see  us. 

Leeman  and  Kilgore 

Ripon,  California 


LONE  OAK  TERZOOL  KORNDYKE 

His  dams  record: 

82.07  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
i>7."»  lbs-  butter  in  10  mos. 
Average  test  4.37  Per  cent. 

He  heads  my  herd, 
which  consists  largely 
of  the"  daughters  of  El 
Prado  Wayne  Colantha, 
30-lb.  son  of  Colantha 
Sir  Pontiac  and  Aaggie. 
El  Prado  Wayne  Colantha  won  first  in  his  class  at  1917  State  Fair. 

This  great  combination  of  blood  will  breed  production  and 
type  into  your  herd. 

J.  W.  BENOIT 

MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Sunflowers  for  Silage 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Not  many  people  would  associate 
sunflowers  with  butter,  for,  excepting 
some  resemblance  in  color,  there  is 
apparently  little  connection  between 
them.  Yet  sunflowers  are  playing  an 
important  role  in  the  production  of 
butter  in  many  parts  of  America,  and 
the  number  of  inquiries  we  are  re- 
ceiving shows  that  Californians  are 
becoming  interested  in  this  crop. 

In  Montana,  where  sunflowers  have 
been  raised  for  silage  for  several 
years,  and  where  extensive  feeding 
tests  have  been  carried  on,  the  sun- 
flower has  established  itself  as  a  prof- 
itable silage  crop  for  dry-land  condi- 
tions. It  yields  from  10  to  20  tons  on 
dry  land,  and  from  20  to  30  tons, 
green  weight,  under  more  humid  con- 
ditions. Yields  as  high  as  40  tons 
per  acre  have  been  made  under  irriga- 
tion. In  the  feeding  tests  the  nutri- 
tive value  of  sunflower  silage  was 
shown  to  be  equal  to  that  of  such 
corn  silage  as  was  produced  in  Mon- 
tana; it  proved  just  as  palatable;  the 
cows  made  as  much  butterfat,  and  the 
flavor  of  the  butter  was  all  that  could 
be  desired.  The  way  the  cows  rel- 
ished the  sunflower  silage  was  par- 
ticularly noticeable.  One  dairyman 
said  that  when  he  began  using  it  his 
cows  "ate  the  bottom  right  out  of  the 
manger." 

In  Idaho,  cows  that  had  been  fed 
corn  silage  were  changed  to  sunflower 
silage  and  took  to  it  readily.  They 
ate  it  heartily  and  thrived  on  it  just 
as  well.  The  conclusion  was  that  in 
sections  where  corn  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  for  silage,  sunflowers 
will  prove  a  boon  to  dairymen  on  ac- 
count of  its  heavy  yield,  its  high  feed- 
ing value  (properly  combined  with 
other  feeds),  and  the  way  cows  rel- 
ish it. 

In  some  sections  sunflowers  have 
been  used  as  a  soiling  crop,  thus  fur- 
nishing an  abundance  of  feed  during 
the  fall  months  when  there  is  often 
a  shortage  of  pasture.  Some  dairy- 
men fed  the  stalks  whole;  others  pre- 
ferred to  cut  them  up.  A  farmer  back 
in  Michigan  planted  sunflowers  with 
corn  for  silage,  having  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  volume  in  sunflowers-  He 
says:  "I  am  agreeably  disappointed 
in  the  way  the  cows  eat  this  feed.  I 
was  apprehensive  that  the  coarse 
stalks  of  the  sunflowers  would  be  left, 
but  the  cows  nose  the  leaves  of  the 
corn  and  sunflowers  away  and  search 
out  the  coarser  parts,  seeming  to  rel- 
ish the  stalks  best.  We  began  running 
this  green  stuff  through  the  cutter  and 
feeding  it  three  weeks  before  starting 
to  fill  the  sifo  and  it  has  all  been 
cleaned  up  from  the  first.  Even  the 
large  butts,  some  of  them  two  inches 
in  diameter,  when  broken  up  in  the 
cutter  are  readily  eaten." 

How  to  Raise. 

The  Mammoth  Russian  variety  of 
sunflower  is  generally  used.  It  pro- 
duces large  stalks,  attains  a  height  of 
7  to  12  feet,  and  is  not  exacting  as  to 
soil  requirements.  It  can  be  planted 
a  little  earlier  than  corn.    Frost  will 


not  injure  the  sunflowers  readily,  thus 
prolonging  the  harvesting  season-  A 
grain  drill  or  a  corn  planter  may  be 
used  for  seeding  if  the  proper  ad- 
justments are  made. 

Under  irrigation  two  methods  of 
growing  the  sunflowers  have  been 
tested — seeding  them  in  drill  and  in 
check  rows  at  different  distances.  The 
former  method  has  proved  more  sat- 
is factory.  The  most  practical  dis- 
tance between  rows  has  been  found 
to  be  24  to  30  inches  and  the  amount 
of  seed  12  to  16  pounds  per  acre.  The 
desired  distance  between  rows  can  be 
obtained  by  stopping  a  sufficient 
number  of  the  seed  cups  of  the  grain 
drill. 

Under  dry-land  conditions  the  best 
yields  are  to  be  expected  by  seeding 
the  sunflowers  in  rows  36  to  42  inches 
apart,  using  five  to  seven  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre,  and  thinning  the  stand 
to  one  plant  for  every  10  or  15  inches 
of  the  row. 

We  have  heard  of  several  disap- 
pointments among  farmers  who  mere- 
ly planted  the  seed  and  gave  the  crop 
no  attention.  Sunflowers  must  be  cul- 
tivated just  like  any  other  crop  to  get 
the  heaviest  yield;  otherwise  it  will 
be  a  case  of  time  and  money  wasted. 

Methods  of  Cutting- 
Sunflowers  are  cut  for  silage  when 
one-half  to  three-quarters  of  the  seed 
is  in  the  milk  stage.  If  cut  before 
this  time  the  stalks  are  watery  and 
considerable  loss  in  weight  occurs.  If 
more  matured,  the  feed  is  less  palat- 
able and  probably  some  of  the  leaves 
will  have  been  shed.  The  harvesting 
may  be  done  by  hand  or  with  a  corn 
binder.  Some  difficulty  may  be  expe- 
rienced with  the  binder  if  the  sun- 
flowers are  lodged.  Both  the  heads 
and  the  stalks  are  utilized.  They  are 
passed  through  the  silage  cutter  and 
placed  in  the  silo  in  the  same  manner 
as  corn. 

Feeding  Value. 

Sunflower  silage  is  fed  in  the  same 
kind  of  a  combination  with  other  feeds 
as  corn  silage,  and  not  more  than  40 
pounds  per  cow  should  be  fed  daily. 
Henry's  "Feeds  and  Feeding"  gives 
the  following  as  the  number  of 
pounds  of  digestible  nutrients  found 
in  100  pounds  of  these  two  fodders: 

Protein  Carbohydrates  Fat 

Green  sunflowers  . .  2.2  10.7  1.3 

Green  corn  fodder.  . .  1.0  12.8  0.4 

These  analyses  would  indicate  a 
decidedly  higher  feeding  value  for 
green  sunflowers  than  for  corn  fod- 
der, but  feeding  experiments  at  the 
Montana  Experiment  Station  do  not 
seem  to  warrant  this  conclusion,  as 
the  values  were  shown  to  be  about  the 
same. 

To  what  extent  sunflowers  will  re- 
place corn  as  a  silage  crop  no  one  can 
say,  hut  it  is  beyond  the  experimental 
stage  as  a  successful  crop  in  sections 
where  corn  cannot  be  successfully 
grown.  If  we  were  to  venture  ad- 
vice it  would  be:  Grow  corn  for  sil- 
age if  you  can  do  it  successfully;  if 
not,  grow  sunflowers. 


SURE  CURE  FOR  PIG  SCOURS. 


A  veteran  hog  raiser,  who  has  been 
at  the  game  for  over  twenty  years, 
says  that  he  has  never  known  the  fol- 
lowing remedy  to  fail  in  curing 
scours,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
a  cure  will  be  effected  within  24 
hours. 

It  consists  simply  in  using  real 
strong  coffee.  Put  four  large  table- 
spoons of  ground  coffee  in  one-half 
gallon  of  water  and  let  boil  five  to 
ten  minutes.  Mix  this  in  the  sow's 
slop  and  give  to  her  night  and  morn- 
ing until  the  scours  in  the  pigs  are 
checked.  Generally  not  more  than 
three  or  four  feeds  will  be  required. 
If  the  trouble  was  caused  by  over- 
feeding, cut  the  feed  down  until  con- 
ditions are  normal  again.  If  caused 
by  damp  quarters,  move  the  sow  and 
litter  to  a  dry  bed. 

This  remedy  works  equally  well 
with  calves  and  colts,  but  should  be 
used  as  a  drench  instead  of  being  fed 
through  the  milk  of  the  dam. 


THE  "QUITTER"  HOG. 


The  "quitter"  hog  is  known  by  old- 
time  breeders  as  the  one  that  takes  on 
fat  quickly  and  stops  growing  early. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  about 
the  advisability  of  early  maturity,  but 
we  really  don't  want  breeders  to  ma- 
ture early.  We  want  them  to  grow 
fast,  but  we  also  want  them  to  keep 
on  growing  and  not  ripen  at  an  early 
age.  The  pig  that,  instead  of  develop- 
ing and  growing,  fattens,  cuts  off  fur- 
ther usefulness. 

When  you,  find  one  of  your  hogs 
that  fattens  quickly  does  not  have  the 
stretch  of  body,  nor  the  depth,  nor 
well-sprung  ribs,  and  carries  a  great 
deal  of  surplus  fat;  stands  on  short 
legs,  with  the  hams  coming  down  well 
on  the  hocks;  has  a  short  head  and 
a  thick  jowl,  he  is  a  finished  hog,  and 
if  he  is  not  large  for  his  age  you  may 
class  him  as  a  quitter.  He  will  never 
become  large,  and  is  undesirable  to 
use  as  a  breeder.  He  should  be  sold 
for  pork  and  should  be  banished  from 
the  breeding  herd. 


The  Greatest  Holstein 

Blood  Combination  in  the  West 


Our  senior  herd  sire,  PRINCE  RIVER- 
SIDE WALKER,  is  out  of  the  same  dam 
as  Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2nd.  the 
wonderful  cow  who  has  Just  made  a 
yearly  record  of  1.053  lbs.  butter  from 
20.354  lbs.  milk  at  12  years  of  are.  and 
who  made  the  world's  highest  official 
yearly  butter  record  for  1917-1918.  Also 
he  is  by  the  same  sire  as  Miss  Valley 
Mead  De  Kol  Walker,  the  junior  3-year- 
old  making-  the  hig-hest  yearly  butter  rec- 
ord for  1917-1918. 


FRINCE   KITER8IBE  WALKER 


Two  Bulls  of  Unsurpassed  Breeding 


Our  junior  herd  sire,  KING 
KORMiYKi:  PONTIAC  MTH, 

is  the  highetst  priced  bull 
ever  sold  at  a  California 
public  sale.  He  Is  by  King 
Korndyke  Pontiac,  the  best 
son  of  King  of  the  Pontlacs 
in  the  West,  and  out  of  Miss 
Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker, 
who  made  over  36  lbs.  but- 
ter in  7  days  and  1100  lbs.  in 
one  year  as  a  heifer.  She 
Is  a  daughter  of  Prince 
OSelsche  Walker  and  of  Do 
Kol  of  Valley  Mead  2nd,  for- 
mer world  record  2-year-old. 


KINO   KOKMtYKK  I'ONTIAC 


The  Herd  of  Heavy  Producers 

We  now  have  8  cows  with  records  over  30  lbs.,  and  the  list  is  constantly 
growing.  The  calves  by  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th,  mostly  out  of  cows 
by  Prince  Riverside  Walker,  are  the  most  remarkable  lot  you  ever  saw. 
They  show  great  quality  and  wonderful  udder  development,  and  promise 
to  develop  into  world  beaters. 

Keep  your  eye  on  this  breeding  and  make  your  mind  to  have  a  bull  of 
this  wonderful  conformation.    Entire  herd  tuberculin  tested. 

Write,  Call  or  See  Us  at  the  State  Fair. 

Tulare  Holstein  Farm 


H.  L.  REDD,  Herdsman. 


W.  J.  HIGDON,  Prop.,  Tulare,  Cal. 


Combination  Sale 

65  Registered  Holstein  Cows,  Heifers  and  Bulls 

Consigned  by: 

HENDERSON  COMPANY,  B0NITA  STOCK  FARM, 

Sacramento,  Cal.  Lodi,  Cal. 

To  be  sold  at  public  auction  at 

Stockton,  California 

THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1919 

Management 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO., 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


THE  VICTORY  HERD 
Registered  Holstein-Fresians 

Herd  Sire,  Sir  Piebe  De  Kol  Segis  Pontiac,  No.  135795. 

He  has  five  1000-lb.  sisters. 

His  sisters  have  broken  100  World  Records. 

He  has  nine  20,000-lb.  sisters. 
He  is  sired  by  King  Segis  Pontiac  Count,  who  is  generally  con- 
sidered one  of  the  very  greatest  sires  of  his  age — Nuf-sed. 

MILCREST  FARMS 


H.  E.  SPIRES, 


Caruthers,  Cal. 
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Dirty  Milking  Machines  Unsafe 


Written  lor  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Some  dairymen  say  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  produce  clean  milk  in  sum- 
mer when  milking  machines  are  used 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
the  rubber  parts  of  the  machine  free 
from  germ  growth.  But  if  the  follow- 
ing treatment  is  used  it  will  not  be 
found  a  difficult  task,  neither  will  it 
be  necessary  to  buy  expensive  ger- 
micides, as  the  old-fashioned  chloride 
of  lime  will  serve  every  purpose.  This 
is  made  as  follows: 

Stock  Solution:  Dissolve  a  12-ounce 
can  of  chloride  of  lime  (calcium  hy- 
pochloride)  in  3  quarts  "of  water;  let 
settle,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and 
put  in  it  a  jug  or  dark  bottle  and  keep 
tightly  corked. 

Working  Solution:  Add  one  pint  of 
stock  solution  to  100  gallons  of  wa- 
ter or  one-half  pint  to  50  gallons,  or 
smaller  amounts  in  proportion.  This 
should  be  kept  "alive"  by  the  addition 
daily  of  stock  solution  at  the  rate  of 


of  the  working  solution. 

How  to  Use:  Immediately  after 
milking  and  while  the  machine  is  still 
running,  suck  through  the  machine  3 
pails  of  water — the  first  clean  cold 
water,  the  second  hot  soda  water,  and 
the  third  clean  hot  water.  Then  de- 
tach the  teat  cups  and  rubber  tubes 
and  plunge  them  in  this  working  so- 
lution so  that  they  are  entirely  cov- 
ered. See  that  all  pockets  of  air  in 
the  tube  are  emptied  so  that  the  wa- 
ter will  come  into  gradual  contact 
with  the  walls  of  the  rubber.  Keep  in 
this  solution  until  the  next  milking; 
rinse  with  clean  cold  water  before 
using.  Once  a  week  clean  all  rubber 
parts  thoroughly  with  brushes. 

To  sterilize  milk  bottles,  pails  and 
cans,  the  same  working  solution  may 
be  employed  and  will  be  found  gen- 
erally more  effective  than  the  hot 
water  method  commonly  used. 

The  milking  machine  is  a  great 
help  or  a  great  hindrance  to  quality. 


about  one  ounce  to  each  25  gallons  I  It  all  depends  on  how  it  is  handled. 


STATE     FAIR    OFFERS  MANY 
PRIZES  FOR  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 


The  California  State  Fair  is  offer- 
ing medals  and  cash  prizes  amount- 
ing to  $1,000  for  exhibits  of  cream- 
ery butter,  cheese,  market  milk  and 
cream  sent  to  the  State  Fair  this 
year.  Special  prizes  are  also  given 
to  milk  dealers  and  dairy  inspectors. 
Milk  and  cream  exhibits,  consisting 
of  4  pint  bottles  of  milk  or  4  half- 
pint  bottles  of  cream  must  be  shipped 
on  August  25  and  sent  express  pre- 
paid to  Director  in  Charge  of  Dairy 
Exhibits,  Consumers  Ice  and  Cold 
Storage  Company,  Sacramento.  The 
butter  and  cheese  exhibits  must  be 
shipped  express  prepaid  to  Director 
in  charge  of  Dairy  Exhibits,  Dairy 
Building,  State  Fair  Grounds,  Sacra- 
mento, and  must  arrive  by  6  P.  M., 
August  29th  All  exhibits  should  be 
carefully  packed  to  withstand  warm 
weather,  and  the  milk,  cream  and 


butter  exhibits  should  be  packed  in 
ice  for  shipment. 

Three  cash  prizes  on  judging  dairy 
products  amounting  to  $150.  The 
money  in  this  class  shall  apply  on 
scholarships  in  the  Dairy  Manufac- 
turers' Short  Course  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm,  to  be  paid  to  the  winner 
upon  completion  of  the  course.  Pre- 
mium lists  and  application  blanks  for 
milk  and  cream  exhibits  can  be  se- 
cured by  writing  to  Secretary,  State 
Agricultural  Society,  Sacramento, 
California. 


Cows  holding  up  milk  should  have 
their  udders  massaged  before  com- 
mencing to  milk.  It  is  also  a  good 
plan  to  let  them  eat  something  they 
especially  like  while  being  milked. 


Only  the  rich  can  afford  to  keep 
poor  cows-  But  they  don't,  and  that's 
one  reason  why  they  are  rich. 


...Packwood  Farm  Holsteins... 

A  herd  bred  for  type,  constitutional  vigor  and 
heavy  production.  Best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.    Official  testing1  constantly  carried  on. 

The  Home  of  King  Abbekerk  Johanna  Segis 


The  sensational  young  bull  we  purchased  at  the  last  Guaranty 
sale  for  $5,000.  He  is  by  the  great  Bridgford  bull,  King  Segis 
Alcartra  Abbekerk,  and  out  of  the  41-lb.  cow  Adirondac  Wietske 
Dairy  Maid,  holder  of  the  Pacific  Coast  records  for  7,  30  and  60 
days  for  both  milk  and  butter,  and  the  30  and  60-day  United 
States  records  for  combined  milk  and  butter. 

A  Guarantee  of  Success 

There  is  not  a  weak  link  in  the  chain  of  this  bull's  ancestry,  and  his 
rich  breeding  means  100  per  cent  efficiency  for  his  offspring.  He  is 
being  used  on  daughters  of  Prince  Hiske  Walker  and  Segis  Pontiac  Crane 
De  Kol,  and  the  dairyman  who  buys  stock  of  this  breeding  will  have  the 
best  possible  guarantee  of  success. 

Write  or  Call  When  You  Want  Good  Stock. 

W.  F.  Mitchell,  Owner,       Visalia,  Cal. 


Here  He  Is 


The  royally  bred  young  bull  we  purchased  at 
the  Cabana  sale  to  cross  with  our  matchless 
daughters  of  King  Ponfiac  Segis  Korndj'ke. 

Notice  his  grand  type.  Then  study  his  won- 
derful breeding  given  below,  and  you  will  un- 
derstand why  he  must  sire  great  producers. 


Pioneer  Pride  —  Highest  Record  Calf  in  California 


His  Sire: 


FINDERNE  PRIDE  JOHANNA  KORNDYKE,  a  grand 
young  son  of  our  senior  herd  sire,  King  Pontiac  Segis 
Korndyke.  Dam,  Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue,  the  only 
cow  that  ever  made  two  7-day  butter  records,  each  above 
36  pounds,  in  one  lactation  period.  Eleven  months  after 
freshening  she  produced  36.03  pounds  butter- -the  world's 
record  over  all  ages  and  breeds.  For  the  full  year  she  pro- 
duced 1470-59  butter,  world's  record  at  the  time,  and  only 
surpassed  by  one  cow  since  then.  She  has  a  31.95  pound 
3-year-old  daughter  and  3  A.  R.  sons. 


His  Dam: 


PIONEER  BESSIE,  the  phenomenal  young  cow  that  com- 
pleted a  7-day  record  of  41.20  pounds  butter  from  713.7 
pounds  milk  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances 
the  night  before  she  was  sold  at  the  Cabana  sale,  and 
was  purchased  by  Chas.  Cole  for  $7,100.  She  is  by  Prince 
Hazel  Korndyke,  he  by  a  brother  of  King  Segis.  The  dam 
of  her  sire  and  the  dam  of  the  young  bull's  grandsire  are 
sisters,  both  being  by  Pietertje  Hengerveld's  Count  De  Kol, 
with  99  A.  R.  O.  daughters. 


Destined  to  become  California's  Premier  Sire 

Keep  your  eye  on  this  young  bull.  Watch  him  make  Holstein  history  here  in  California.  The  daugh- 
ters of  our  senior  sire  are  noted  for  their  size,  individuality,  constitutional  vigor  and  udder  development,  plus 
their  ability  to  produce  in  both  short  and  long-time  tests.  The  combination  of  these  qualities,  intensified  by 
similar  blood  lines  in  Pioneer  Pride  and  the  Finderne  Pride  Johanna  Rue  cross,  will  enable  us  to  offer  a  line  of 
breeding  that  cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere  on  the  coast. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM 

M.  H.  TICHENOR,  Pres.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Directors:  HERBERT  FLEISHHACKER, 
VICTOR  KLIN  KM  I!,  C.  F.  HUNT, 


M.  H.  TICHENOR, 
J.  C.  McKINSTRY. 
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Dairy  Cattle  Exhibitors 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


CALIFORNIA 
INTERNATIONAL 

LIVESTOCK  SHOW 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
November  1  to  8,  1919 

Cash  prizes  amount  to  over  $35,000  are  offered  for 
exhibits  of  Beef  Cattle,  Dairy  Cattle,  Horses,  Hogs, 
Sheep,  Poultry,  Pigeons  and  Rabbits. 

Dressed  Carcasses  and  Dairy  Products. 

Several  thousand  feet  of  space  will  be  given  to  the 
Exhibit  of  Dairy  and  Farm  Appliances. 

Horse  Show  and  Livestock  Parades  in  the  evening. 

The  Most  Complete  Livestock  and  Dairy  Show  on 
the  American  Continent. 

W.  T.  SESNON,  President        GORDON  H.  TRUE,  Manager, 

417  MARKET  STBEET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


The  J.  S.  Gibson  Co.  of  Williams 
expect  to  show  10  head  of  their  Hol- 
steins  at  the  State  Fair.  Mr.  Self  will 
have  them  right  on  edge  and  will  cer- 
tainly make  a  fine  showing. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Hand's  Keep  On  Register 
of  Merit  herd  of  Jerseys  will  be  repre- 
sented at  the  State  Fair  by  12  head, 
filling  most  of  the  classes.  His  cattle 
are  looking  fine  and  with  recent  addi- 
tions will  make  a  fine  showing.  St. 
Mawe's  Susy's  Olga.  a  recent  addition 
to  the  Keep  On  herd,  has  a  record  of 
698.51  pounds  fat  in  one  year  and 
promises  to  do  much  better.  A  4- 
months-old  daughter  of  this  cow  was 
purchased  by  Hood  Farm  for  $1,550, 
which  is  a  pretty  good  indication  of 
what  they  think  of  the  breeding. 

J.  A.  Thorp  of  Lockeford  will  have 
18  head  of  his  beautiful  herd  of  Jer- 
seys on  exhibition  and  is  bringing 
them  along  in  wonderfully  fine  condi- 
tion, due  largely  to  his  personal  super- 
vision and  work.  His  cattle  certainly 
look  as  though  the  judge  would  have 
to  give  them  some  consideration  be- 
fore placing  others  ahead  of  them. 
Many  of  his  cattle  shown  will  be  of 
his  own  breeding. 

The  Henderson  Company  of  Sacra- 
mento have  entered  20  head  and  will 
show  several  daughters  of  the  great 
sire,  King  of  the  Black  and  Whites. 

After  viewing  the  dairy  cattle  at 
the  State  Fair  don't  fail  to  visit  the 
exhibit  of  the  California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  Supply  Company  and  see 
the  demonstration  of  the  Universal 
Milking  Machine;  a  complete  exhibit 
of  the  Louden  Barn  Equipment  and 
Alamo  Silent  Farm  lighting  plant.  It 
will  be  well  worth  a  call. 

J.  H.  Wherrell  of  Fuimus '  Farms, 
Riverside,  is  coming  up  from  the  South 
with  a  very  fine  lot  of  Jerseys  and 
will  make  a  strong  bid  for  first  honors. 

L.  D.  Smith  of  Claremont  Farm, 
Berkeley,  will  show  a  large  herd  of  19 
Guernseys  this  year.  His  cows  are 
heavy  producers  as  well  as  show  ani- 
mals. 

Walter  Dupee  of  Edgemoor  Farms, 
Santee,  will  have  the  largest  herd  of 
Guernseys  on  exhibition  with  24  head 
entered.  Until  recently  Mr.  Dupee  had 
the  highest  priced  Guernsey  bull  in 
the  United  States  and  the  females  in- 
clude some  of  the  best  animals  of  the 
breed.  His  competition  with  the' 
northern  breeders  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 

J.  Henry  ftfyer  of  San  Francisco, 
whose  ranch  is  at  Watsonville,  will 
show  18  head  of  Ayrshires.  While 
only  a  few  breeders  will  show  Ayr- 
shires each  one  has  a  large  herd  and 
competition  will  be  keen,  but  Mr.  Myer 
should  walk  away  with  his  share  of 
the  ribbons. 

Thos.  Harrison  of  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  has  entered  13  head 
of  his  noted  Milking  Shorthorns.  He 
has  them  in  fine  shape  and  expects  to 
get  his  share  of  the  ribbons. 

Make  yourself  at  home  at  the  De 
Laval  booth  where  you  can  look  over 
the  De  Laval  line  of  separators,  barn 
equipment,  feed  cutters,  and  the  new 
De  Laval  milker,  which  promises  to 
prove  such  a  sensation. 

Bridgford  Company,  Knightsen,  who 


won  a  lion's  share  of  the  Holsteln 
awards  at  last  year's  State  Fair,  will 
show  17  head  this  year  in  nearly  all 
of  the  classes,  including  all  the  herd 
classes,  get  of  sire  and  produce  of 
dam.  Breeders  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  the  world's  champion,  Nattaline 
Walker,  will  be  shown  in  the  3-year- 
old  class;  also  the  state  champion 
senior  4-year-old,  Spring  Farm  Pontiac 
Maid  2nd,  and  the  grand  champion 
King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly.  Most  of 
the  balance  of  the  exhibit  will  be  made 
up  of  the  get  of  King  Segis  Alcartra 
Prilly,  which  will  include  12  young 
bulls  and  heifers. 

E.  J.  Kelleran,  Modesto,  will  show 

7  head  of  Holsteins,  including  3  heifers 
and  a  bull  calf  sired  by  Sir  Johanna 
De  Kol  Rag  Apple,  a  son  of  the  41- 
pound  Adirondac  Wietske  Dairy  Maid. 

J.  S.  Gibson  Co.,  Williams,  will  not 
take  in  the  entire  circuit  of  shows  this 
fall,  but  will  have  10  head  of  Holsteins 
at  Sacramento  and  Orland. 

W.  J.  Hackett,  Ceres,  will  make  a 
fine  showing  at  the  State  Fair  with 

8  head  of  Jerseys. 

H.  E.  Cornwell  of  Modesto  will  show 
5  head  of  Holsteins,  including  the 
great  41-pound  herd  sire,  Sir  Johanna 
De  Kol  Rag  Apple. 

Guy  H.  Miller,  Modesto,  will  make 
his  usual  good  showing  of  Jerseys, 
and  his  herd  will  include  the  grand 
champion  bull  Altama  Interest. 

J.  E.  Thorp,  Lockeford,  is  starting 
out  to  win  his  share  of  the  ribbons  at 
the  shows  this  fall  and  will  have  18 
head  of  Jerseys  at  the  State  Fair.  He 
is  particularly  determined  to  win  in 
the  5-cows-in-milk  class. 

W.  J.  Higdon  of  Tulare  will  make  a 
wonderful  showing  with  18  head  of 
Holsteins  headed  by  his  $6,500  bull. 
King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th.  He  will 
fill  practically  all  classes  and  the  herd 
will  include  the  twin  bull  calves  drop- 
ped at  the  State  Fair  last  year  by 
Model  Bonnie  Fobes,  sired  by  Mutual 
Fobes  Longfellow  De  Kol. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg  of  Innisfail 
Farm,  Suisun,  will  make  their  usual 
fine  showing  of  dairy  Shorthorns,  and 
their  herd  of  17  head  will  include  the 
great  show  bull  Westward  Ho.  There 
will  be  5  cows  in  milk,  2  entries  for 
the  best  Record  of  Merit  cow  and  also 
entries  in  the  produce  of  dam  and  get 
of  sire  classes. 

E.  E.  Greenough  will  be  on  hand 
with  a  good  showing  of  Jerseys  from 
his  Sunshine  Farm  at  Merced. 

A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Grape  Wild 
Farm,  Escalon,  will  show  a  herd  of 
Guernseys  at  the  State  Fair.  Mr. 
Humphrey's  Guernseys  are  too  well 
known  to  need  any  comment.  They 
win  wherever  they  go. 

N.  H.  Locke  Company  of  Lockeford 
will  be  unable  to  make  a  showing  of 
Jerseys  this  year  on  account  of  help 
troubles. 

As  usual  the  Holsteins  head  the  list 
with  the  largest  number  of  entries, 
there  being  108  head  entered. 

The  Yolo-Sacramento  Cow  Testing 
Association  will  give  an  educational 
exhibit  to  show  dairymen  how  to  cull 
out  the  less  productive  cows  and  will 
also  exhibit  desirable  types  of  heavy 
producers. 


GRAPHIC  DEFINITION. 

The  sergeant  was  asking  a  few  raw 
recruits  general  knowledge  questions- 

"Private  Pigtails,  what  is  a  hill?" 
he  asked  suddenly. 

"Oh-er — "  stammered  Pigtails. 

"Come  on — quick!"  rapped  out  the 
sergeant. 

"Oh,"  said  Pigtails,  "I  should  say 
it  was  a  field  with  its  back  up."— 

Chicago  News. 


NOT  DANGEROUS. 

"I  have  a  friend  who  has  put  all 
his  capital  in  a  business  which  is  a 
hanging  matter." 

"Great  Scott!    What  is  it?" 

"A  rope  factory." 


flM0VM^^      foh  PRIZES 

'  ■Wtt'^f  PUBLICITY 

*•  »  EXTENSION 

Breeders  of  Holstein  unanimously 
voted  to  quadruple  the  fees  for  re- 
cording transfers  of  their  cattle  sold, 
and  spend  the  Income  therefrom  to 
place  the  merits  of  this  greatest  of 
dairy  breeds  before  the  public.  If 
Interested  In 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 
send  for  our  booklets  and  Inform 
yourself  on  how  to  make  money  in 
breeding  dairy  cattle. 

The  Holnteln-Frleitlan  A  nun.  of  America 
Box  141  BRATTXEBORO,  VT. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  RD..  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  HoUtein  Frleslans. 
YOUNG    SERVICE    BULL    FOR  SALE 
Prlnre  Abbekerk  Aralla  Walker, 
Mo.  204267 — Three-quarters  white. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited   and   satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

Highland  Head  offers  bulk  of  ser- 
viceable age  from  A.  R.  O.  dams. 
Excellent  individuals   with  world's 
record;  OrmRby  Breeding. 

H.  M.  Warden, 

San  I  nis  Oblsso,  California 


Breed  for 

BUTTER  FAT 


The  20  Daughters  of 

□utchland  Sir  Pietertje  Creamelle 

in  my  herd  are  all  high  testers, 
averaging  well  over  4  per  cent 
and  they  have  records  at  two 
years  or  younger,  averaging 
over  20  lbs. 


Have  for  sale  a  few  of  his  sons 
out  of  good  producing  cows, 
also  bulls  out  of  his  daughters 
sired  by  KING  KORNDYKE 
SADIE  VALE. 


F.  Stenzel 

San  Lorenzo  -  Calif. 

Breeder  of  High  Test  *ol  >teins 


HAVE   SOME  NICE  YOUNG  BULLS 

Sired  by  SIR  VEEMAN  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC 
and  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  for  sale. 
ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE  POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 
R.  F.  GUERIN,  Visalia,  Calif. 


SEGIS  PONTIAC  De  Kol  BURKE 

Heads  my  herd  of  A.  R.  O.  cows  with  records  up  to  32.16  lbs. 
butter  in  7  days.   Look  up  his  breeding  and  you  will  want  some 
of  his  blood  in  your  herd. 

E.  E.  FREEMAN 

MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby 

Mercedes 
43rd 


SENIOR  HERD  SIRE 

HIP  CIDE*  SIR  PIETERTJE  ORMSBY  MERCEDES,  the  greatest  sire  of  yearly  record  daughters  of  any 
Hid  ulIVL*  breed.  Twenty  of  his  daughters,  most  of  them  under  mature  age,  average  over  1,000  pounds 
butter  in  one  year;  two  have  records  above  1,300  pounds  butter  in  one  year;  eight  have  records  above  1,000 
pounds  butter  in  one  year;  fourteen  out  of  his  66  A.  R.  O.  daughters  have  records  above  30  pounds  butter 
in  7  days;  two  have  records  above  40  pounds  butter  in  7  davs. 

Three  of  his  daughters  sold  for  over  $30,000  and  one  son  sold  for  $65,000  in  the  Minnesota  Breeders' 
sale  last  June. 

Production  and  show  ring  records  establish  him  as  the  breed's  premier  sire  of  producers  and  show-ring 
winners. 

UIC  HAM'  AAGGIE  WAYNE  PEEP,  one  of  the  outstanding  cows  of  the  breed. 
Ill  J  Unai'  Her  records  are: 

finlter,  one  year    1,250.35  pounds     Butter,  seven  davs    34.59  pounds 

Milk,  one  year   27,762-50  pounds     Milk,  seven  days    657.20  pounds 

SHE  HAS  PRODUCED  IN  FOUR  YEARS: 

Butter    3,999.43  pounds     AVERAGE  )       Butter    999.85  pounds 

Milk    88,509.70  pounds     PER  TEAR  )       Milk    22,127.40  pounds 

She  is  a  full  sister  to  Early  Dawn  Peep  2nd,  1,287.72  pounds  butter  from  26,204.1  pounds  milk  in  one  year; 
and  half-sister,  by  the  same  sire,  to  Ona  Clothilde  Wayne,  1,266.65  pounds  butter  from  27,091.5  pounds 
milk  in  one  year,  and  Jennie  De  Kol  Veeman  Wayne,  1,003.21  pounds  butter  from  20,876.3  pounds  milk 
in  one  year. 


JUNIOR  HERD  SIRES 


Sir  Aaggie  Mead 


Sire,  Sir  Aaggie  De  Kol  Acme.   Dam,  Aralia  De  Kol  Mead. 

His  dam  and  sire's  dam  each  have  strictly  official  yearly- 
records  above  1,200  pounds,  averaging  1,273.49  pounds,  which 
can  be  said  of  no  other  bull. 

His  dam,  dam's  dam,  and  his  sire's  dam  average  1,229.76 
pounds — a  world's  record  average. 

His  three  nearest  dams  each  have  produced  over  2,000 
pounds  butter  in  two  consecutive  years,  averaging  over  2,200 
pounds,  which  can  be  said  of  no  other  bull. 

Five  of  his  seven  nearest  dams  average  1,177  pounds  butter 
in  1  year — a  world  record  average.  You  can't  beat  this  long 
distance  ancestty. 


Finderne  Soldene  Valdessa 

Sire,  King  Valdessa.  Dam,  Finderne  Soldene  Hengerveld. 

His  sire  is  a  son  of  the  first  41-pound  cow  and  a  grandson 
of  the  first  44-pound  cow.  i 

His  dam,  a  35.34  pound  three-year-old  (world's  record  for 
heifer  with  first  calf),  is  a  daughter  of  King  Hengerveld 
Aaggie  Fayne,  one-third  of  whose  daughters  have  exceeded 
the  30-pound  mark,  and  who  is  a  brother  to  the  50-pound  cow 
Segis  Fayne  Johanna. 

His  dam  is  a  sister  to  the  world's  champion  yearly  producers 
of  the  junior  three-year-old  and  junior  two-year-old  classes. 
Also  a  three-quarters  sister  to  a  1,075-pound  three-year- 
old. 


The  Health  of  Our  Herd  is  Under  State  Supervision 

We  have  over  200  head,  including  cows  with  yearly  records  up  to  over  1,100  pounds  butter,  and 
daughters  of  large  yearly  record  cows.  Also  10  cows  and  heifers  with  records  above  30  pounds  butter 
in  7  davs,  and  a  large  number  with  records  from  25  to  29  pounds  butter  in  7  days. 

EVERY  FEMALE  IN  THE  HERD  WILL  BE  GIVEN  A  305  OR  365  DAY  RECORD 

Visitors  cordially  invited  to  the  farm. 

TOYON  FARM  ASSOCIATION 

Farm:  Los  Altos  California  Office:  Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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Stick  to  One  Dairy  Breed 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Good  bye,  you  cross-breed,  bony  scrub, 
The  times  demand  a  better  breed. 

You  eat  enoueh,  but  there's  the  nib — 
Tou  never  pay  for  half  your  feed. 

So  after  all  these  years  we  part. 
But  pray  remember  as  you  go — 

If  this  should  break  your  bovine  heart. 

My  purse  was  broken  long  ago. 

Tom  Marshall  ran  a  dairy.  For 
years  he  had  proceeded  on  the  theory 
that  a  bull  was  a  bull,  be  he  a  scrub, 
grade  or  purebred,  with  the  balance 
always  in  favor  of  the  scrubs  because 
they  were  cheap.  In  fact,  he  openly 
boasted  that  he  placed  no  stock  in 
this  pure-bred  sire  idea.  He  liked  to 
•'mix  'em  up." 

Somehow  he  had  gotten  a  number 
of  grade  Jersey,  Holstein  and  Guern- 
sey cows  into  his  herd,  and  there  was 
just  about  the  same  number  of  nonde- 
scripts of  his  own  breeding.  After 
much  persuasion  he  was  induced  to 
join  a  cow  testing  association,  and 
side  side  by  side  in  the  same  stable, 
getting  the  same  care  and  treatment, 
were  the  grades  and  the  scrubs. 

As  time  passed  on  the  monthly 
tests  began  to  open  Tom's  eyes,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  his  theories 
were  completely  changed,  and  why 
shouldn't  they  be?  For  the  yearly 
records  showed  that  the  grades  had 
returned  a  net  profit  of  $48  each  and 
the  scrubs  only  $37.  It  didn't  cost 
any  more  to  produce  the  grades  than 
the  scrubs.  No  better  bulls  were 
used.  The  only  difference  was  that  in 
the  first  case  a  bull  of  the  same  breed 
was  used  each  time,  and  in  the  second 
case  a  bull  of  different  breed. 

Yet  isn't  the  latter  about  what  is 
done  on  the  average  farm?  Over  75 
per  cent  of  the  cows  throughout  the 
land  are  classified  as  common  cows, 
meaning  that  they  do  not  show 
enough  of  the  characteristics  of  any 
one  breed  to  be  classed  as  grades  of 
that  breed.  The  herds  indicate  that 
the  farmers  change  breeds  about  as 
often  as  they  change  sires.  The  rea- 
son often  advanced  is  that  when  bulls 
of  the  same  breed  are  used  continu- 
ously the  herd  runs  down  in  size  and 
constitutional  vigor. 

Also,  a  farmer  having  a  good  grade 
herd  of  Jerseys  observes  a  much 
larger  yield  of  milk  secured  by  a 
neighbor  who  has  Holsteins,  and  he 
decides  to  make  a  Holstein  cross, 
thinking  that  he  can  combine  the 
richness  of  Jersey  milk  with  the 
quantity  of  the  Holstein.  Occasional- 
ly this  end  is  partially  attained,  but 
only  in  exceptional  cases.    The  usual 


result  is  that  the  offspring  gives  the 
quantity  of  the  Jersey  and  the  quality 
of  the  Holstein. 

Dairy  breeds  have  been  developed 
for  distinct  purposes — some  to  pro- 
duce a  high  per  cent  of  fat,  others  to 
produce  a  large  quantity,  etc.  And  to 
cross  distinct  breeds  is  to  defeat  the 
very  object  for  which  the  breeds  have 
been  developed.  They  have  been  kept 
pure  in  order  for  certain  characteris- 
tics to  become  fixed  so  strongly  that 
they  will  be  transmitted  regularly, 
and  crossing  breaks  the  chain  of  in- 
heritance and  makes  it  impossible  to 
predict  what  the  outcome  will  be — 
except  that,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be  a  step 
backward.  The  cows  will  lose  all 
breed  characteristics,  and  the  occa- 
sional good  animal  that  appears  from 
such  a  mixture  will  not  transmit  her 
good  qualities- 

A  soldier  firing  at  random  accom- 
plishes no  more  than  the  farmer  who 
has  no  fixed  aim  in  his  breeding  oper- 
ations. The  first  step  toward  the  goal 
of  success  in  dairying  is  to  decide 
upon  an  established  breed.  It  doesn't 
make  so  much  difference  what  breed 
is  selected,  but  when  a  farmer  once 
decides  upon  a  breed  he  should  stick 
to  it.  He  should  not  allow  anything 
to  switch  him  over  to  another  breed. 

It  isn't  so  hard  to  build  up  a  profit- 
able herd  if  this  simple  suggestion  is 
followed.  No  matter  how  common  the 
foundation  cows,  the  persistent  use  of 
good  purebred  bulls  of  one  breed  will 
bring  quick  and  certain  reward.  Three 
crosses  will  result  in  cows  that  are 
87  per  cent  pure  blood,  and  in  both 
appearance  and  production  they  will 
resemble  purebreds  very  closely. 
So  if  you're  a  scrub. 
Don't  be  a  dense  dub. 

And  conclude  that  there's  nothing  in  cows. 

Clean  house:  take  the  lead — 

Buckle  up:  name  the  breed. 

And  your  home  wiU  rest  high  in  the  boughs. 


No  one  can  tell  how  long  a  cow  will 
continue  in  lactation,  yet  this  is  an 
important  factor  in  determining  her 
value.  As  a  rule,  one  that  starts  off 
with  a  big  flow  and  soon  dries  up  is 
less  profitable  than  the  cow  giving  a 
fair  yield  for  the  year. 


The  first  essential  for  the  produc- 
tion of  good  milk  is  to  have  a  clean 
barn.  It  should  be  well  lighted  and 
ventilated,  and  a  coat  of  whitewash 
applied  once  or  twice  a  year  will  add 
much  to  its  appearance  and  whole- 
someness. 


Finderne  Soldene  Pontiac  Valdessa 

The  Bull  with  the  Backing 
The  names  of  10  World's  Record  Cows  appear  in  his  Pedigree 

FINDERNE  HOLINGEN  FAYNE — 

Butter  in  365  days  at  3  yrs.  old.  1395  lbs.    World's  3-year-old  record. 
FINDERNE  NETHERLAND  FAYNE — 

Butter  in  365  days  at  27  months  old,  1200  lbs.  World's  record  2-yr-old. 
(Will   this  record  ever  be  excelled?) 
IXTSCKE  VALE  CORNUCOPIA — 

Milk  in  365  days,  31246  lbs.    World's  record  when  made. 
SEGIS  FAYNE  JOHANNA — 

Butter  in  7  days  50.68  lbs.    World's  record  when  made. 
FANCHER  FARM  MAXIE — 

Butter  in  7  days  at  4%  yrs.  old,  46.84  lbs.    World's  record. 
K.  P.  PONTIAC  LASS — 

Butter  in  7  days.  44.18  lbs.    World's  record  when  made. 
VALDESSA  SCOTT  2D — 

Butter  in  7  days,  41.88  lbs.    World's  record  when  made. 
FINDERNE  SOLDENE  RENGERVELD — 

Butter  in  7  days.  35.34  lbs.    World's  record  for  heifer  with  first  calf. 
GRACE  FAYNE  2D  HOMESTEAD — 

Butter  in  7  days.  35.65  lbs.    World's  record  when  made. 
MABEL  SEGIS  KORNDYKE — 

Butter  in  7  days  at  4  years  old.  40.32  lbs.    World's  record. 

We  have  his  sons  and  daughters  for  sale,  one  to  a  car  load;  also  some 
extra  good  young  cows  and  promising  heifers  bred  to  him.   225  head  to 

select  from. 

CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT? 
Geo.  A.  Smith  &  Son 

CORCORAN,  CAL. 


Golden  State  Herd 
Holsteins 


Will  show  7  head  at  the  State  Fair. 
Two  yearling  heifers,  one  heifer 
calf  and  one  bull  calf,  are  sired  by 
Sir  Johanna  DeKol  Rag  Apple,  a 
son  of  Adirondac  Wietske  Dairy 
Maid,  41  lbs.  butter  from  831  lbs. 
milk  in  7  days,  and  158  lbs.  butter 
from  3584  lbs. "milk  in  30  days. 

Visit  Us. 
Look  Over  Oar  Stock. 

E.  J.  KELLERAN 

Ronte  1,  Box  248,      Modesto,  Cal. 


Holstein  Bulls 
Bred  for  Production 

We  offer  some  outstanding 
young  purebred  Holstein  bulls 
of  excellent  dairy  type,  well 
marked,  royally  bred,  and  fit  to 
head  any  herd.  Several  from 
A.  R.  O.  dams. 

Millbrae  Dairy 

Millbrae,  California 

Phone  Bnrlingame  111 
Main  Office, 
MILLS  III  IK. „  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Douglas  820 


The  man  engaged  in  dairying  with 
a  blocky,  sleek,  fat,  short-necked  cow 
with  well-sprung  ribs,  squarely  built, 
is  liable  to  be  found  saying,  "Dairying 
doesn't  pay." 


Udder  diseases  should  always  be 
considered  contagious,  and  cows 
showing  symptoms  should  be  prompt- 
ly separated  from  the  balance  of  the 
herd.    This  precaution  will  pay. 


Home   of  the  Ormsbys 


SENIOR  SIRE 
GRAND  CHAMPION 
KINO   KORNDYKE   HENGEEVEXD   ORMSBY  7TH. 
He  Has  Made  Good. 


ORMSBY  MEANS 
"QUALITY  AND  PRODUCTION" 


JUNIOR  SIRE 
KING   KORNDYKE   AAGGIE  FAYNE 


FINDERNE  SOLDENE  FAYNE. 
Dam  of  onr  Junior  Sire. 
33.28  lbs.  hotter,  507  lbs.  milk  In  7  day*. 
24th  Prize  for  Batter  In  1916. 


THE  HIGHEST  TESTING  FAMILY  IN  THE  WORLD  FROM  ONE  DAM 


Kounias  Reg.  Stock  Farm 


Modesto,  Cal. 
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Does  It  Pay  the  Small  Breeder  to  Test? 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


With  three  50-pound  cows  and  more 
than  50  above  40  pounds  of  butter  in 
7  days,  it  is  not  unnatural  for  the 
little  breeder,  who  perhaps  has  never 
been  able  to  break  into  the  25-pound 
class,  to  ask  himself  if  it  is  worth 
while  to  go  on  and  try  to  make  rec- 
ords, says  the  Holstein-Friesian  World. 

It  may  seem  a  little  discouraging  to 
a  breeder  who  knows  he  has  good 
cows,  and  who  has  been  testing  a  little 
off  and  on  for  a  number  of  years,  to 
realize  that  other  breeders  can  make 
records  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per 
cent  larger.  But  is  this  a  sufficient 
reason  for  dropping  out  of  the  testing 
work  yourself?  In  the  first  place,  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  even 
though  those  extreme  producers  get 
and  are  probably  entitled  to  the  lion's 
share  of  the  publicity,  numerically 
they  represent  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  breed.  It  is  the  average  for 
the  whole  number  that  denotes  prog- 
ress, and  the  constant  raising  of  the 
average  production  for  the  Holstein 
is  the  thing  that  should  be  the  great- 
est cause  for  satisfaction  upon  the 
part  of  the  breed's  adherents.  And 
when  you  get  down  to  average  figures, 
it  is  no  great  stunt  for  the  little 
breeder  or  the  beginner  to  make  rec- 
ords that  are  above  the  average.  Last 
year  the  average  for  the  mature  cows 
in  7-day  test  was  507.7  lbs.  milk,  18,- 
207  lbs.  fat,  or  less  than  23  lbs.  butter. 
Surely  it  pays  to  produce  an  article 
better  than  the  average  in  quality  and 
to  demonstrate  that  it  is  better.  Thus 
the  man  who  is  making  records  that 
may  seem  to  him  only  ordinary,  is 
really  adding  dollars  to  the  value  not 
only  of  the  animals  themselves,  but 
all  of  their  progeny  and  descendants 
for  all  time  to  come. 

By  all  means  do  not  give  up  making 
records  just  because  you  cannot  make 
a  40  or  50  lb.  record.  Just  keep  on 
"sawing  wood";  never  lose  sight  of 
your  individuality;  get  as  much  good 
producing  blood  as  vou  can;  give  your 


young  stock  a  fair  chance  for  growth 
and  development,  and  you  will  not 
have  to  worry  about  a  market  for  your 
surplus  at  prices  far  in  advance  of 
those  obtainable  by  the  man  who  loses 
his  courage  and  gives  up  the  official 
development  of  his  cows.  It  costs 
money  to  make  records,  but  it  is  an 
investment  that  is  absolutely  sound. 


WHEN  BUYING  A  COW. 


Here  are  the  main  points  of  a  good 
milker  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
stranger  who  must  use  his  eyes  solely: 
Head  small  and  clean  cut;  muzzle 
large;  forehead  straight  or  concave; 
neck  long  and  thin  but  not  scrawny; 
horns  somewhat  small;  eyes  bright 
and  prominent;  shoulders  thin;  loin 
broad  but  not  thickly  fleshed  as  in 
beef  cattle;  thighs  thin,  hind  quarters 
long,  deep  and  strong;  flank  high; 
legs  short  and  wide  apart;  tail  long, 
slim  and  loosely  jointed;  frame  wedge- 
shaped  from  all  directions;  udder  set 
broadly,  high  up  behind,  square  and 
high  up  on  abdomen,  not  loose,  pendu- 
lous or  fleshy;  milk  veins  large  and 
prominent;  chest  deep  and  with  well- 
sprung  ribs;  belly  large  and  deep; 
teats  medium  sized,  evenly  placed  and 
wide  apart.  A  fleshy  udder,  fine  to 
the  touch  when  empty  and  retaining 
the  size  and  form  after  milking,  indi- 
cates a  tendency  to  inflammatory 
troubles.  The  skin  should  be  clean 
and  thin,  free  from  the  ribs  and  with 
a  fresh  color;  hair  fine,  thick  and 
short;  temperament  active  and  docile; 
large  feeder. 

The  main  points  in  selecting  good 
dairy  cows  are  the  large,  well-bal- 
anced udders  that  are  not  fleshy;  the 
large,  roomy  bodies,  showing  in  the 
first  case  an  ample  laboratory  for  the 
formation  of  milk,  in  the  second  case 
a  capacity  for  taking  care  of  large 
amounts  of  feed. 


A  Holstein  Bull 

from  the 

Longheath  Herd 

Will  Improve  Your  Herd. 
Our  Leading  Herd  Sire  is 

King  Ormsby  Canary  Johanna 

SIRE — Sir  Pietertje  Canary  Johanna, 

66  A.  R.  O.  Daughters;  14  above  30  lbs.,  2  above  40,  8 
above  1000  lbs.,  2  above  1300  lbs. 
DAM— Glen  Canary  De  Kol, 

34.59  lbs.  in  7  days,  139.84  lbs.  in  30  days  as  a  senior 
3-year-old. 

Full  brother  to  the  famous  heifer  Glen  Canary  De  Kol  2nd. 
YOUNG  BULLS  OF  THIS  MOST  POPULAR  BREEDING 

Fallon,  LONGHEATH  FARM,  Nevada 


GET  ONE 

of  these  high-class 

Holstein  Bulls 

Young  bulls  by  Sir  Johanna  De  Kol  Rag  Apple,  whose  41-lb.  dam,  Adi- 
rondac  Wietske  Dairy  Maid,  holds  the  Pacific  Coast  records  for  7,  30  and 
60  days  for  both  milk  and  butter,  and  the  30  and  60-day  United  States 
records  for  combined  milk  and  butter. 

ROYAL  BREEDING 

These  young  bulls,  mostly  from  females  of  Prince  Hiske  Walker  breeding, 
are  a  classy  lot-  They  have  outstanding  quality  and  vigor,  with  supreme 
dairy  conformation  and  temperament.  Nicely  marked.  Profitable  for 
grade  herds;  fit  to  head  any  purebred  herd. 

CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 


H.  E.  Cornwell 


Route  B,  Box  183, 


Modesto,  Cal. 


Ranch  3  miles  N.  W.  on  Prescott  Road. 


HOLSTEINS  for  TYPE  and  PRODUCTION 


NATTALE1VE  WALKER, 
Record  at  3  yen™,  4  months: 
7  days:  Butter    34.3 1C  lbs.;  milk,    818.2  lbs. 
30  days:  Butter  134.76  lbs.;  mUk  3319.9  lbs. 

Both   7  and  30  day  milk  records 

world  records. 
Thirty-day  butter  record  is  California 

record  for  age. 


ADIROXDAC  WIETSKE  DAIRY  MAID, 
Record  at  6  years,  9  months. 
7  days:  Butter    41.016  lbs.;  milk    S31.7  lbs. 
30  days:  Butter  158.31    lbs.;  milk  3603.1  lbs. 
60  days:  Butter  304.95    lbs.;  milk  7242.2  lbs. 

Her  7,  30  and  60-day  records  are  Pa- 
cific Coast  records  for  both  milk  and 
butter.    Her  30  and  60-day  records  are 


OUR   HERD  SIRE:    KING  SEU1S  ALCARTKA  PRILLY, 
Grand  Champion  at  California  State  Fair,  both  1917  and  1918. 

His  get  won  first  as  get-of.sire,  first  calf  herd,  junior  champion  United  States  records  for  combined  milk 
female,  first  and  second  junior  heifer,  and  first  and  third  senior  heifer,  and  butter. 


Leading  Winners  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

— —  M  m  i  i   r-i    


Place 

1st 
2nd 
3rd 
5th 
6th 
4th 
1st 
3rd 
4th 


Division  Class     No.  Cows  Competing 

30  day  butter    Pull  age  2607 

30  day  butter   Sr.  four   578 

30  day  butter    Jr.  two  1778 

7  day  butter    Pull  age  2607 

7  day  butter   Sr.  four   678 

7  day  butter   Jr.  two  1778 

30  day  milk    Pull   age  2607 

30  day  milk    Sr.  lour.   578 

30  day  milk   Sr.  two  1040 


YOUNG  BULLS 


2nd   30  day  milk   Jr.    two  1778 

1st    7  day  milk    Pull   age  2607 


Our  herd  appears  thirty-three  (33)  times  in  the 
list  of  PRIZE  WINNERS  of  the  OFFICIAL  REC- 
ORDS given  by  the  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  AMERICA  for  the  year  1918-19,  which 
is  a  greater  number  than  any  other  herd  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  and  tenth  highest  in  the  United  States. 
Study  this  tale  of  results. 

From  prize-winning  dams  and  sired  by  our  twice  Grand  Champion  bull, 
KING  SEGIS  ALCARTRA  PRILLY,  or  our  senior  sire,  KING  SEGIS  ALCAR- 
n/\fi     q  i  i  r  TRA  ABBEKERK,  whose  three  only  daughters  to  freshen  average  on  official 

P  Vjlx    O/VLiEj  test  over  21  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  at  an  average  age  of  22  months. 

See  Our  Exhibit  at  the  State  Fair,  Sacramento,  August  30  to  September  9. 

BRIDGFORD   HOLSTEIN  COMPANY 

PATTERSON,  CALIFORNIA 
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Dairy  Cattle. 


V.  L.  Heath,  who  formerly  had 
charge  of  the  Napa  Hospital  herd  of 
Holsteins,  recently  took  charge  of 
the  Bonita  Ranch  at  Lodi. 

The  Holstein  cow,  Glen  Canary  De 
Kol  2nd,  owned  by  E.  C.  Schroeder, 
Moorhead,  Minn.,  has  just  completed 
a  yearly  test  of  1,323.36  pounds  butter 
from  25,590.6  pounds  milk,  being  the 
twenty-ninth  cow  to  produce  over 
1,250  pounds  butterfat  in  one  year. 

L.  D.  Smith  of  Claremont  Farm, 
Berkeley,  has  recently  purchased 
several  head  of  registered  Guernseys 
from  the  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm,  Palo 
Alto. 

Lillith,  a  2-year-old  daughter  of 
King  of  the  Black  and  Whites,  head 
of  the  Henderson  Company's  Holstein 
herd,  has  just  completed  a  yearly  rec- 
ord of  800  pounds  butter  and  20,000 
pounds  milk. 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corporation 
of  Woodland  do  not  expect  to  exhibit 
any  of  their  great  herd  this  year  at 
the  State  Fair.  It  is  a  loss  to  the 
fair  to  not  have  this  herd  represented, 
as  there  are  fewer  herds  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  that  could  make 
a  better  showing.  The  herd,  in  fact, 
is  a  show  of  Holsteins  in  itself  and  is 
a  wonderful  example  of  what  Mr. 
Morris  and  his  sons  have  done  toward 
putting  California  on  the  map  in  the 
Holstein-Friesian  world.  It  is  well 
called  "The  Home  of  Tilly  Alcartra" 
and  one  that  does  justice  to  such  an 
animal  by  continuing  the  breeding 
and  raising  of  great  Holsteins  that 
are  making  great  records  all  the  time, 
many  of  them  "strictly  official." 

E.  E.  Freeman,  the  Holstein  breeder 
of  Modesto,  reports  that  Julia  Clo- 
thilde  of  Sleepy  Hollow  has  made  a 
7-day  record  of  19.1  lbs.  butter  from 
504.3  lbs.  milk  8  months  after  calv- 
ing. Also,  the  junior  2-year-old 
Belle  Faskie  De  Kol  Withop  produced 
19.1  lbs.  butter  from  504.3  lbs.  milk 
8  months  a  fter  calving,  which  Mr. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SHOW  THE  BIG  EVENT. 

The  California  International  Live  Stock  Show,  to  be  held  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Building,  San  Francisco,  November  1st  to  8th,  is  organized  in 
response  to  a  demand  of  the  stockmen  of  the  State  for  a  show  that  shall 
adequately  present  and  promote  the  livestock  and  dairy* industry  of  the 
West.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  the  Pacific  Coast  offers 
opportunities  for  the  development  of  these  industries  unparalleled  else- 
where, and  that  the  world  should  know  it. 

The  success  of  the  show  and  its  value  to  those  in  whose  interest  it 
is  given  will  depend  upon  the  interest  and  support  they  themsel->es  give 
it.  While  San  Francisco  makes  the  show  possible,  it  is  your  show,  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  most  cordially  invites  you  as  exhibitor  and 
attendant  to  a  full  participation  in  it.  •* 
W.  T.  SESNON,  GORDON  H.  TRUE,  ' 

President.  Secretary  and  Manager. 


Freeman  believes  is  a  state  record. 

The  Stockton  unit  of  the  Northern 
California  Dairymen's  Association  has 
ordered  machinery  for  bottling  milk 
so  the  producers  can  distribute  di- 
rect to  consumers.  At  a  meeting  some 
time  ago  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
they  could  reduce  the  price  from  13 
cents  to  10  cents  per  quart  and  still 
make  more  money  for  the  producers. 

Many  heifers  get  thin  at  about 
three  years  old,  observes  A. .  Schmitt 
of  San  Joaquin  county,  and  their 
owners  think  they  have  tuberculosis. 
The  trouble  will  in  such  cases  gener- 
ally be  found  by  examining  their  back 
teeth.  The  last  of  the  bay  teeth  are 
likely  to  be  loose  and  hurting  when 
they  try  to  eat.  They  can  be  pulled 
with  pinchers  and  somewhat  even 
with  the  fingers. 

F.  H.  Stenzel  of  San  Lorenzo  re- 
cently sold  Holstein  bulls'  to  Anita 
Land  Company  and  A.  Vosti,  both  bulls 
being  sons  of  Dutchland  Sir  Pietertje 
Creamelle. 

W.  J.  Hackett  of  Ceres  has  sold  a 
registered  Jersey  bull  to  C.  L.  Wood- 
bridge,  Modesto,  and  another  to  C.  J. 
Wylie,  Los  Angeles. 

H.  E.  Vogel,  Fresno,  is  breeding  his 
35-pound  Holstein  cow  to  the  Higdon 
bull.  King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th  and 
is  expecting  a  fine  calf. 

The  Millbrae  Dairy  herd  of  regis- 


tered Holsteins  consists  of  280  head, 
according  to  the  census  recently  taken 
by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association. 

Walter  Mitchell  of  Packwood  Farm, 
Visalia,  is  using^  his  41-pound  herd 
sire,  King  Abbeke'rk  Johanna  Segis,  on 
daughters  of  Prince  Hiske  Walker, 
who  already  has  two  18-pound  two- 
year-old  daughters,  and  Segis  Pontiac 
Crane  De  Kol,  who  has  a  21-pound 
two-year-old  and  a  15.4-pound  two- 
year-old  daughter. 

A.  A.  Jenkins  of  Tulare  has  recently 
sold  a  registered  Jersey  bull  to  C.  R. 
Sorter  of  the  same  district.  Like 
others  in  the  district  Mr.  Jenkins  has 
been  troubled  a  great  deal  by  grass- 
hoppers and  the  feed  has  not  been 
what  it  should  be,  but  his  twenty 
cows  milking  have  averaged  over  $20 
a  month  each  for  butterfat  since 
spring,  to  say  nothing  of  the  milk  that 
has  been  used  on  the  ranch,  and  11  of 
the  cows  are  heifers  with  first  calf 
and  only  four  are  mature  cows. 

R.  F.  Guerin  of  Sunnyside  Ranch, 
Visalia,  has  just  had  a  two-year-old 
daughter  of  Sir  Veeman  Korndyke 
Pontiac  complete  a  7-day  record  of 
20.16  pounds. 

If  Jerseys  had  as  frequent  milking 
as  other  dairy  breeds  that  give  more, 
but  less  rich  milk,  Jersey  records 
would  be  even  higher  than  they  are 
now,  according  to  a  well-known  Jer- 
sey breeder  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


A  cow  on  test  in  his  herd  was  giving 
from  60  to  67  pounds  of  milk  a  day 
with  three  milkings,  but  the  labor 
question  made  only  two  milkings  pos- 
sible, and  the  coV  at  once  dropped  to 
about  51  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  Her 
test  averaged  4.5,  the  loss  being  thus 
more  than  half  a  pound  of  fat  a  day. 
Figuring  this  to  a  yearly  basis,  with 
due  alowance  for  diminished  milk  pro- 
duction, and  then  figuring  what  might 
have  occurred  if  the  cow  had  been 
milked  four  times  a  day,  it  can  be 
seen  what  remarkable  records  are 
possible  with  this  breed.  The  trouble 
is  that  the  breed  concentrates  its  milk 
so  into,  fat  that  the  benefits  of  frequent 
milking  is  almost  universally  ignored. 

Tilly  Alcarta,  the  world's  champion 
cow,  owned  by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Son, 
Woodland,  who  is  now  at  Carnation 
Farms,  Seattle,  being  bred  to  Carna- 
tion King  Sylvia,  the  $106,000  bull,  is 
expecting  to  stop  at  Portland  on  her 
way  home  and  be  the  guest  of  Port- 
land clubs  at  a  luncheon  to  be  given 
in  her  honor  at  the  City  Park.  The 
affair  is  in  the  hands  of  O.  M.  Plum- 
mer,  manager  of  the  Pacific  Inter- 
national Livestock  Show.  Nothing  is 
too  good  for  California  animals,  and 
when  they  go  into  other  states  they 
are  given  royal  receptions. 

H.  H.  Sisson,  of  Sunnybrook  Ranch, 
Willits,  reports  the  purchase  from 
Brown  Meadows  Farm,  Powling,  N.  Y., 
of  a  son  of  The  Mighty  Monarch.  The 
latter  is  by  King  of  the  Pontiacs  and 
his  dam,  Segis  Hengerveld  Fayne  Jo- 
hanna, recently  sold  at  the  Cabana 
sale  for  $40,000,  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  a  dairy  cow  at  public  auc- 
tion. The  dam  of  the  calf  is  Spring- 
dale  Segis  Fayne,  with  a  7-day  three- 
year-old  record  of  20.44  pounds  butter. 
She  traces  directlv  to  King  Fayne 
Segis,  sire  of  the  50-pound  Segis  Fayne 
Johanna.  The  bull  calf  is  a  splendid 
individual,  of  beautiful  conformation 
and  nicely  marked.  He  should  make 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  herd  sires 


The  man  behind  the  cow  is  useful; 
so  is  the  man  in  front  of  her  with  the 
feed  bucket. 


FOUR  GREAT  LONG  DISTANCE  SIRES 

Head  Morris'  Herd 


King  Morco  Alcartra 

His  dam  is  the  long  distance  champion  of  the  world 
for  both  milk  and  butter — The  only  cow  that  has  pro- 
duced 33,000  pounds  milk  in  one  year— The  only  cow 
that  has  twice  exceeded  30,000  pounds  milk — The  only 
cow  with  an  average  over  30,000  pounds  for  four 
years— The  only  cow  that  has  exceeded  2,500  pounds 
butter  in  two  years,  and  the  only  cow  that  has  aver- 
aged over  1,000  pounds  a  year  for  first  six  lactations. 
The  cow  that  has  won  more  prize  money  than  any 
Holstein  that  ever  lived.  King  Morco  Alcartra's  dam 
and  sire's  dam  average  1,204.07  pounds  butter  and 
31,125.8  pounds  milk  in  one  year. 

Sir  Aaggie  De  Kol  Mead 

Son  of  Sir  Aaggie  De  Kol  Acme  and  Miss  Valley 
Mead  De  Kol  Walker,  that  grand  young  cow  that  won 
the  Calif orina  State  Dairy  Cow  Competition,  over  all 
breeds,  producing  1,113.58  pounds  butter  in  343  days 
and  carried  a  calf  nine  months.  She  broke  the  world's 
seven-day  butter  record  eight  months  after  calving  as 
a  senior  two-year-old  and  again  as  a  junior  three- 
year-old.  She  is  also  dam  of  a  $6,500  son,  King  Korn- 
dyke Pontiac  20th.  His  dam  and  sire's  dam  average 
1,222.68  and  five  of  his  seven  nearest  dams  average 
1.130.69. 


Sir  Aaggie  De  Kol  Acme 

His  dam  holds  the  strictly  official  yearly  butter 
record  for  the  world,  1,331.78  pounds  and  the  world's 
butter  record  for  two  consecutive  years,  2,426.88.  His 
sire's  dam  was  the  first  28,000-pound  cow  and  made 
1,142.32  pounds  butter  when  past  eleven  years  of  age. 
She  has  two  daughters  and  a  granddaughter  above 
1,100  pounds.  His  three  nearest  dams  average 
1,176.05.  He  is  the  sire  of  the  only  bull  in  the  world 
whose  seven  dams  average  over  1,100  pounds,  that 
sold  in  the  Philadelphia  sale  for  $11,000.00.  He  is 
also  sire  of  the  only  bull  in  the  world  whose  three 
nearest  dams  average  over  1,225  pounds. 

King  Aaggie  Mead 

Son  of  the  great  King  Mead  of  Riverside,  sire  of 
two  daughters  above  1,200  lbs.  strictly  official  test  and 
five  that  average  1,025  lbs.  His  dam,  Aaggie  Acme 
of  Riverside,  made  1,054  pounds  butter,  finishing  at 
past  12  years.  He  is  full  brother  to  the  strictly  official 
world  record  cow,  Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2nd, 
1,331.78  pounds. 

With  four  such  sires  mated  to  a  number  of  the 
greatest  long-distance  cows  in  the  world,  we  are  in 
position  to  supply  young  bulls  with  unsurpassed 
yearly  record  backing.   Write  us  your  needs. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORPORATION 

WOODLAND,  CALIP. 
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It  Will  Pay  the  Breeder  or  Dairyman 

Who  wants  a  higher  percentage  of  butterfat  to  investigate 

SUPREME   GLISTA  PIETJE 


King  of 

High 

Testers 


His  dam,  her  full 
sister  and  seven 
nearest  dams 
have  an  average 
test  of  4.5  per 
cent. 


Her  dam,  Glista  Eglantine,  has  two  32-pound  records.  Her  sister,  Glista  Ernestine,  has  recently 
completed  her  fifth  consecutive  record  of  over  30  pounds  butter  in  7  days.  This  wonderful  perform- 
ance has  been  equalled  by  only  one  other  cow  in  the  United  States. 

Bonita  Herd  is  composed  of  young,  high-testing  individuals  with  A.  R.  0.  records  ranging  from  18 
pounds  of  butter  in  7  days  at  2  years  old  to  27  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days  at  four  years  old: 

A  son  of  SUPREME  GLISTA  PIETJE,  from  one  of  these  A.  R.  O.  cows,  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  your  herd.  To  induce  the  more  extensive  use  of  pure-bred  sires,  we  will  give  very  liberal 
terms  on  young  bulls. 

Bonita  Stock  Farm 


J.  M.  HENDERSON,  Proprietor. 


SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  VISIT  OUR  QUARTERS  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR  AND  SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  OF 

SONS  AND  DAUGHTERS  OF 

King'  of  the  Black  and  Whites 

who  has  more  A.  R.  O.  daughters  than  any  other  bull  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  One  of-them  sold  in  the  recent 
Philadelphia  sale  for  $2,000  and  her  calf  for  $2100. 

Another  daughter  has  just  completed  a  junior  2-year  old  record  of  20,000  pounds  of  milk  and  over 
800  pounds  of  butter.  This  record  is  excelled  by  only  two  daughters  of  the  great  bull  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

[ING  OP  THE  BLACK  AND  WHITES  is  the  first  bull  of  any  KING  OF  THE  BLACK  AND  WHITES  is  noted  for  his  pre- 

jreed  whose  seven  nearest  dams  average  over  30  pounds  of  butter  potency  and  the  persistent  milk  production  of  his  offspring, 

n  7  days,  four  of  which  are  30-pound  cows  that  have  produced  The  first  daughter  to  be  tested,  sired  by  his  son,  King  Lillian 

iO-pound  daughters,  who  in  turn  have  produced  30-pound  daugh-  Walker  Segis,  made  over  17  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days 

ters,  all  of  which  have  30-day  records  of  126  pounds  or  better,  as  a  2-year-old. 

GET  ONE  OF  HIS  SONS 

A  son  of  this  great  bull,  from  one  of  our  A.  R.  O.  cows,  will 
INSURE   INCREASED   PRODUCTION  in  your  future  herd 

Liberal  terms  to  responsible  parties 


HENDERSON  COMPANY 


SACRAMENTO, 


CALIFORNIA 
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Edgemoor 
Farm 
Guernseys 

Production 


AND 


Conformation 


Imported   Itchen  May  King 
25174 

Senior  Herd  Bull,  many  times 
Grand  Champion,  and  sire  of 
12  A.  R.  daughters. 

Junior  Herd  Bulls 

ROYAL  ROSE  KING? 

By  Itchen  May  King,  out  of 
Belladia,  A.  R.,  19,631  lbs.  milk, 
934.05  lbs.  fat. 

PENCOYD'S  GOLDEN 
MAY  SECRET 

By  Longwater  Pencoyd,  out  of 
Nellie  Jay  4th,  A.  R.,  20,709  lbs. 
milk,  1,019  lbs.  fat. 

Practically  all  cows  in  Edge- 
moor  herd  have  A.  R.  records  or 
are  on  test.  Twelve  cows  with 
records  averaging  15,056  lbs. 
milk  and  748  lbs.  fat.  Six  class 
leaders  with  records  averaging 
15,061  lbs.  milk  and  734  lbs.  fat. 

Bull  Calves  For  Sale 
at  Reasonable  Prices 


W.  H.  DUPEE, 

OWNER 

SAME,  CALIF. 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 

August  23 — Carruthers  Farms.  Live  Oak, 
70  bead  young  Berkshire  sows  and  boars. 

September  16 — Preston  School  of  Industry, 
lone.  Dispersal  sale  of  60  cows,  heifers  and 
bulls  at  State  Fair  Grounds.  Sacramento. 

September  17 — John  M.  Bernstein  and  W. 
L.  Haag  A  Son.  Hanford.  Poland-China  bred 
sow  sale. 

September  18 — Henderson  Company.  Sac- 
ramento.   65  registered  Holateins  at  Stockton. 

September  IB — San  Joaquin  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Lodi.    Consignment  sale. 

60  head. 

September  30 — Dimmick  Bros,  and  De 
Raad.  Hanford.  Disposal  sale  of  Poland- 
Chinas. 

October  4 — H.  I.  Marsh  and  Les  McCracken, 
Modesto.     Poland-China  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

October  7 — M.  A  A.  L.  Bassett.  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw  and  F.  D.  Ross,  Hanford.  75  head  of 
Poland-Chinas. 

October  11 — Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Hanford.  Consignment 
sale. 

October  16 — H.  M.  Elberg.  Roselawn  Stock 
Farms.  Woodland.    45  head  of  Shorthorns. 

October  18 — Trewhitt  and  Vaughan,  Han- 
ford.   Poland.China  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

October  21 — Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Tulare.  First  consign- 
ment sale. 

November  6 — California  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' Association,  San  Francisco.  Consign- 
ment sale. 

November  7 — Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association,  San  Francisco.  Third  sale 
of  Herefords. 

January  31 — Ireland  Ranch.  Owensmouth. 
50  bred  Duroc  sows  and  gilts. 

February  14—CastIeview  Ranch.  Santa  Rosa. 
Sale  of  50  Bred  Berkshire  sows  and  gilts. 


FALL  FAIRS  AND  SHOWS. 

August  22-23 — Livestock  and  Agricultural 
Fair.  Patterson. 

August  25-28 — Placer  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau  Fair.  Roseville. 

August  30-Sept.  6 — California  State  Fair, 
Sacramento. 

16-18 — Humboldt  County  Fair. 


17-20 — Antelope    Valley  Fair, 


September 

Ferndale. 
September 

Lancaster. 

September  24-27 — San  Diego  County  Farm 

Bureau  Fair,  San  Diego. 

September  22-27 — Glenn  County  Fair.  Or- 
land. 

September  30-October  4  —  Fresno  County 
Fair,  Fresno. 

October  2-5 — Napa  County  Fair,  Napa. 

October  4 — Contra  Costa  County  Farm 
Bureau   Fair.  Brentwood. 

October  6-11 — Land  Show.  Martinez. 

October  6-11 — Tulare  Livestock  Show,  Tu- 
lare. 

October     7-11 — Southern    California  Fair, 

Riverside. 

October  10 — Kings'  County  Pork  Produc- 
ers' Contest.  Hanford. 

October  13-18 — Tulare  County  Fair,  Visaha. 

October  18-26— Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show. 

October  29- — Shasta  County  Farm  Bureau 
Fair.  Anderson. 

November  1-8 — San  Francisco  Livestock 
Show. 


HOT  WKATHER  HOUSE  HINTS. 


Water  your  horse  as  often  as  pos- 
sible.So  long  as  a  horse  is  working, 
water  in  small  quantities  will  not 
hurt  him.  But  let  him  drink  only 
a  few  swallows  if  he  is  going  to 
stand  still.  Do  not  fail  to  water 
him  at  night  after  he  has  eaten  his 
hay. 

When  he  comes  in  after  work, 
sponge  off  the  harness  marks  and 
sweat,  his  eyes,  his  nose  and  mouth, 
and  the  dock.  Wash  his  feet  but 
not  his  legs. 

If  the  thermometer  is  75  degrees 
or  higher,  wipe  him  all  over  with  a 
damp  sponge,  using  vinegar  water  if 
possible.  Do  not  wash  the  horse  at 
night. 

Saturday  night,  give  a  bran  mash, 
lukewarm;  and  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  saltpetre. 

Do  not  use  a  horse-hat  unless  it  is 
a  canopy-top  hat.  The  ordinary  bell- 
shaped  hat  does  more  harm  than 
good. 

A  sponge  on  top  of  the  head,  or 
even  a  cloth,  is  good  if  kept  wet.  If 
dry  it  is  worse  than  nothing. 

If  a  horse  is  overcome  by  heat,  get 
him  into  the  shade,  remove  harness 
and  bridle,  wash  out  his  mouth, 
sponge  him  all  over,  shower  his  legs, 
and  give  him  two  ounces  of  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  or  two  ounces  of 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  in  a  pint  of 
water;  or  give  him  a  pint  of  warm 
coffee.  Cool  his  head  at  once,  using 
cold  water  or,  if  necessary,  chopped 
ice,  wrapped  in  a  cloth. 

Watch  your  horse.  If  he  stops 
sweating  suddenly,  or  if  he  breathes 
short  and  quick,  or  if  his  ears  droop, 
or  if  he  stands  with  his  legs  braced 
sideways,  he  is  in  danger  of  a  heat  or 
sun-stroke  and  needs  attention  at 
once. 

If  it  is  so  hot  that  horse  sweats  in 
the  stable  at  night,  tie  him  outside 
with  bedding  under  him,  or  turn  him 
loose  in  a  corral.  Unless  he  cools 
off  during  the  night  he  cannot  well 
stand  the  next  day's  heat. 


The  Penobscot 
Registered 
Ayrshire  Dairy  Herd 


The  Penobscot  Farm 


F.  D.  WILSON 

Maoif.r 


CHAS.  R.  SHARP 

FARM  MANAGER 


Cool,  Eldorado  County 
California 


AYRSHIRES  at  Public  Auction 

The  Preston  School  of  Industry.  lone,  Calif.,  will  disperse  at 
public  sale  its  entire  herd  of  registered  Ayrshires,  consisting 
of  approximately  60  cows,  heifers,  and  bulls. 

TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16,  1919 
STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

This  herd  was  established  with  animals  selected  from  some  of 
the  best  known  herds  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  in 
this  dispersal  buyers  will  have  an  opportunity  not  before 
afforded  in  the  West  for  the  purchase  of  registered  Ayrshires 

at  public  sale. 

See  the  School  Exhibit  at  the  State  Fair. 

Management. 

CALIFORNIA     BREEDERS     SALES     AND     P£DIURE£  CO. 
C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento.  Calif. 


Rancho  Santa  Marguerita 

The  home  of  money-making  Jerseys.  I 
breed  for  size,  type,  constitutional  vigor 
and  economical  production,  and  my 

Registered  Jerseys 

have  been  consistent  winners  in  butterfat 
contests,  including  the  first  and  second 
prize  cows  at  the  State  Fair,  last  year. 

HERD  BULL, 
OOLDIE'S  A  I.TAMA   INTEREST,  151888, 
whose  dam  made  598.70  lbs.   fat  from 
12,195.8  lbs.   milk  in  one  year. 

Some  fine  young  bulls  for  sale. 

D.  F.  CONANT,  Prop. 

MODESTO,  CALIFORNIA 


VISIT 

Sunshine  Farm  Jerseys 

At  the  State  Fair 

£.  E.  GREENOUGH,  Merced,  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA.  CALIFORNIA. 
Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.    Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


Don't  Fail  to  See 

W        /I  the 

KEEP  ON 

Herd  of 
Register 
of  Merit 

JERSEYS 

at  the  Sacramento  and  Orland 
Fairs.  Beautiful  specimens  of 
both  sexes  at  reasonable  prices. 

DR.  H.  W.  HAND 

ORLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


HORSE  NOTES. 

Merritt  &  Bowers  of  Tagus  will 
show  5  head  of  horses  and  packs  at 
the  State  Fair. 

Mark  Bassett  of  Hanford  will  show 
his  great  Percheron  stallion  Ithos, 
who  has  been  four  times  grand  cham- 
p!on  •     '~n      n  '■'  1  :    "tnllibn  ro'ts 


LEONARD  FARM 

JERSEYS 

Bulls  from  register  of  merit 
cows.     Write  for  prices  and 

pedigrees. 

Also 

Duroc-Jersey 
Swine 

W.  J.  HACKETT 

Ceres,  Cal. 
Will  show  at  State  Fair 


For  Economical  Production 

Keep  Jerseys 

To  improve  your  herd,  get 
one  of  my  Jersey  Bulls.  They 
are  rich  in  the  blood  of  Gertie 
of  Glynllyn,  16,780  pounds  milk, 
991  pounds  butter,  and  Lady 
Lette  Lambert,  1081  pounds 
butter  in  1  year  and  2913 
pounds  in  3  years. 

Write  or  call  and  see  them. 

A.  A.  JENKINS 


TULARE, 


CALIF. 


EASTMONT  FARM 

Young  Jersey  bulls  from  Register  of  Merit 
dams  with  records  up  to  621.2  lbs.  butter 
fat.  Financial  King  breeding. 

GRANT  A.  BROWN, 


!M>n  F.  MAIN  ST.. 


EI.  MONTE,  CALIF. 
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Sheep  Suggestions  for  Beginners 

(By  Prof.  Gordon   H.  True,  University  Farm,  Davis.) 


Sheep  are  kept  in  California  under 
ithree  main  sets  of  conditions:  On 
the  unfenced  public  or  private  ranges 
where  they  run  in  bands  of  two  or 
■three  thousand  head;  on  fenced 
mountain  ranches  of  a  few  thousand 
acres,  annd  where  other  farm  activities 
may  or  may  not  be  carried  on. 

For  use  on  the  open  ranges  where 
sheep  are  run  in  large  bands  under 
the  care  of  a  single  herder  and  his 
-dogs,  a  preponderance  of  fine-wool 
blood,  such  as  Merino  or  Rambouil- 
let,  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
natural  banding  instinct  of  this 
class  of  sheep- 
Sheep  run  in  the  open  range  move 
constantly  from  one  feeding  ground 
to  another.  As  the  snow  melts  and 
green  feed  starts  in  the  mountains 
the  sheep  are  moved  to  keep  pace 
with  the  coming  of  the  new  feed. 
Lambing  takes  place  in  the  spring, 
usually  in  March  or  April.  It  is  not 
customary  to  provide  shelter,  though 
It  has  been  found  profitable  to  do  so. 
Flocks  lambing  in  sheds  have  raised 
as  high  as  140  per  cent  of  lambs, 
while  losses  in  the  open  are  often  40 
to  65  per  cent  in  case  of  bad  weather 
at  lambing  time.  The  flock  is  shorn 
once  a  year — before  lambing  in  the 
spring.  The  average  clip  is  about  six 
pounds  of  wool.  The  increase  may 
be  marketed  as  lambs  when  the  range 
in  good,  but  more  frequently  they  are 
carried  on  to  be  sold  as  yearlings. 
Lambs  weighing  eighty  pounds  sold 
last  year  at  from  $10  to  $12.  Under 
pre-war  conditions  $5  was  considered 
a  fair  price. 

Sheep  are  especially  adapted  for 
grazing  over  rough  land  of  scanty 
herbage.  They  eat  many  plants  not 
eaten  by  cattle.    On  farms  they  keep 


down  weeds  and  other  volunteer 
growth  along  ditch  banks,  lanes  and 
on  summer  fallow.  As  hogs  consume 
waste  grain,  fruit  and  dairy  by-prod- 
ucts, so  sheep  use  what  would  other- 
wise be  waste  roughage  on  the  farm. 

In  the  valleys  where  they  run  on 
stubble  fields,  it  is  the  practice  to 
shear  twice  a  year,  in  March  and 
September;  otherwise  once  a  year  in 
spring.  The  clip  will  run  from  six 
pounds  to  twelve  pounds  a  head,  some 
fine-wool  ewes  shearing  as  high  as 
sixteen  to  twenty  pounds-  It  is  good 
practice  to  dip  sheep  after  shearing. 

Thin  lambs  may  be  bought  and  fat- 
tened for  market  by  running  them  on 
stubble  for  three  or  four  weeks  and 
then  feeding  hay  and  grain  for  two 
or  three  months.  On  full  feed  lambs 
should  eat  two  pounds  of  hay  and 
one  pound  of  grain  a  day,  and  gain 
from  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  a 
pound  in  weight-  Ewes  may  be  win- 
tered on  hay  and  volunteer  growth, 
with  some  grain  at  lambing  time. 
Cull  or  damaged  beans  are  especially 
relished  by  sheep. 

A  pure-bred  ram  of  good  type 
should  always  be  used.  The  period  of 
gestation  is  five  months,  and  the  nat- 
ural breeding  time  is  September  or 
October.  Neither  ewes  or  rams  should 
be  used  for  breeding  under  a  year 
old.  The  ram  should  not  run  with 
the  flock,  but  be  turned  with  the  ewes 
for  a  short  time  each  day.  During 
the  breeding  season  he  should  be  fed 
some  grain. 

Expensive  buildings  are  not  re- 
quired for  sheep,  but  they  need  pro- 
tection from  the  rain.  The  dog  is  the 
sheep's  worst  enemy  and  where  there 
is  danger  sheep  should  be  put  in  dog- 
proof  corrals  at  night.  One  should 
see  and  count  the  flock  every  day. 


SHEEP  NOTES. 


Joe  Levy  of  Calla  Grove  Farm,  Man- 
teca,  who  is  one  of  the  leading  Hamp- 
shire breeders  of  the  Coast,  will  show 
8  head  at  the  State  Fair. 

Wm.  Bond  of  Newark,  who  some 
time  ago  purchased  the  registered 
Hampshire  flock  owned  by  T.  T.  Miller 
of  Hollister,  will  show  4  head  at  the 
State  Fair. 

Chas.  Kimble  of  Hanford  recently 
shipped  25  head  of  Rambouillet  ewes 
to  breeders  in  Texas  and  Mexico.  Mr. 
Kimble  will  attend  the  Salt  Lake  sale 
and  purchase  some  rams  to  go  with 
these  ewes. 

Ellenwood  &  Ramsay,  Corriedale 
breeders  of  Red  Bluff,  who  recently 
imported  some  very  high  priced  ani- 
mals from  New  Zealand,  will  show  4 
head  at  the  State  Fair. 

Bullard  Bros.,  of  Woodland,  who 
have  a  reputation  of  capturing  a  lion's 
share  of  ribbons,  will  show  60  head 
of  Rambouillets  at  the  State  Fair  and 
expect  to  make  a  big  clean-up. 

The  wool  consumed  in  the  United 
States  last  month  broke  the  monthly 
record  for  1919,  the  amount  consumed 
being  55.000,000  pounds,  grease  equiv- 
alent. This  is  said  to  indicate  con- 
tinued activity  in  the  textile  industry. 


WHEN  SELECTING  BREEDING 
SHEEP. 


CHOOSE  EWES  THAT  ARE — 

Well  grown,  healthy  and  spirited. 

Sound  in  mouth  and  milking  organs. 

From  one  to  four  years  old. 

Covered  with  dense  coats  of  market- 
able wool- 
Uniform  in  size  and  breeding. 

Straight  in  body  lines  and  showing 
feed  capacity. 

GET  A  RAM  THAT  IS— 

Bold  in  head  features  and  strong  in 
constitution. 

Active,  vigorous  and  from  one  to 
three  years  old. 

Symmetrical  and    evenly  developed. 

Covered  with  firm  flesh. 

Strong  and  straight  in  his  legs. 

Evenly  covered  with  a  dense  fleece. 


WHY  NOT  TRY  IT? 

Daddy  had  the  flu,  and  mamma 
was  busy  sterilizing  the  dishes  she 
had  just  carried  from  the  sick  room. 

Four-year-old  Jimmie  watched  the 
process  for  a  time,  and  then  asked: 
"What  for  are  you  doing  that?" 

"To  kill  the  germs,  so  that  we  won't 
catch  the  flu,  too." 

"Has  daddy  got  germs?" 

"Yes." 

"Why  don't  you  boil  daddy?" 


HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

As  a  money-maker  and  all-around  farmer's  sheep,  the  Hampshire  challenges  the 
world  to  produce  its  equal.  Its  chief  characteristics  are:  ability  to  stand  gTief  from 
exposure  or  shortness  of  feed;  docility  and  motherly  qualities:  adaptability  to  climate 
and  feed;  prolificacy;  prepotency,  and  the  early  maturity  of  the  lambs. 

THE  BEST  OF  THE  BREED 

My  foundaUon  stock  consists  of  ewes  sired  by  a  Walnut  Hall  ram  and  bred  to 
an  outstanding:  imported  ram.  I  have  endeavored  to  secure  the  best  animals  of  the 
breed  in  both  individuality  and  breeding,  and  will  be  able  to  offer  California  buyers  as 
pood  stock  as  can  be  found  anywhere.     Keep  your  eye  on  my  herd. 


R.  H.  BROTHERTON, 

RANCH    AT    LOS  ALTOS. 


369  PINE  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


RAMBOUILLET  RAMS 

Just  the  kind  you  need  to  increase  the  size  of  carcass  and  fleece.  Regis- 
tered rams  only  used  on  the  original  registered  flock  of  ewes  and  their 
descendants.    Call  on  or  write. 


E.  C.  SPEAR  ESTATE 


One  mile  rn«l  of  town. 


St.  Helena,  Calif. 


Live  Oak  Stock  Farm 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE 

P.  0.  Address: 
Petaluma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal.  -tir'^ 


Take  Electric  Cars  at  Petaluma  or 
Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Station 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle, 
Shropshire  Sheep, 
American  Merino 

AND 


Rambouillet  Sheep 


SHROPSHIRES, 
RAMBOUILLETS 

AND 

AMERICAN 
MERINOS 


We  have  for  sale  this  season  350  HEAD  OF  PUREBRED 
SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  They  are 
sired  by  sons  of  the  famous  Senator  Bibby,  one  of  the  best 
Shropshires  ever  imported  into  the  United  States.  He  is  now 
nine  years  of  age,  and  is  still  hale  and  hearty. 

WE  HAVE  500  AMERICAN  MERINOS  AND  RAMBOUIL- 
LETS. Our  Rambouillets  are  all  from  prize-winning  rams  at  the 
P.  P.  L  E.  Strong,  hardy,  range-raised  stock.  We  have  a  fine 
lot  of  yearling  American  Merinos  of  our  own  breed. 

ALL  STOCK  SOLD  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 


Rambouillets 

Noted  for 
HEAVY  FLEECES  AND  CARCASSES 

I  make  a  specialty  of  big,  smooth, 
heavy-wooled  rams. 

J.  BIDEGARY 

Fresno,  California 


Kimble  Rambouillets 


Imported  Stock  from  the  first 
blood  lines  in  America. 

They  are  large  and  smooth  with  heavy  fleece  of  fine  long  staple 
wool.  They  will  make  money  on  any  farm. 
RAMS,  YEARLINGS  AND  OLDER  BREEDING  EWES 
Any  Number.  Prices  Attractive. 

Call  or  Write  for  Further  Particulars 

CM  AS.  A.  KIMBLE 


HANFORD, 


Importer  and  Breeder 


CALIFORNIA 


SHROPSHIRE  RAMS 

The  kind  that  produce  the  large  uniform  black  face  lamb 
so  much  sought  after  in  the  markets. 
Call  on  or  write  to 
C.  E.  BARNHART,  Suisiwi  Calif. 
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Efficient  Cows  Lower  Cost  of  Production 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  it  re- 
quired three  hours  of  human  labor  to 
harvest  a  bushel  of  wheat,  but  by 
improved  machinery  it  now  takes 
only  ten  minutes  of  the  human  labor 
to  harvest  a  bushel  of  wheat  says 
Dean  H.  E.  Van  Norman  of  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Davis. 

Our  scientific  leaders  tell  us  that 
every  growing  child  should  have 
about  a  quart  of  milk  a  day.  There- 
fore, there  rests  on  the  dairymen  not 
only  the  business  of  producing  the 
milk  at  a  profit  to  themselves,  but 
something  of  a  national  moral  obliga- 
tion to  furnish  to  the  growing  chil- 
dren of  this  nation  a  necessary  food. 

How  much  of  a  cow's  time  does  it 
take  to  produce  a  quart  of  milk — one 
day's  supply  for  a  growing  child?  The 
average  cow  in  the  United  States 
produces  about  14  pounds  of  milk  a 
day,  at  which  rate  it  would  take  her 
about  206  minutes  to  produce  one 
day's  supply  of  milk  for  a  child.  A 
good  cow,  on  the  other  hand,  yielding 


6,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year  would 
require  only  144  minutes,  while  the 
kind  of  cows  that  a  progressive,  suc- 
cessful dairyman  ought  to  have  would 
only  require  96  minutes  to  produce 
this  same  amount  of  milk.  Boiled 
down,  the  question  is,  which  kind  of 
cows  have  you? 

The  most  outstanding  sign  of  today 
is  that  we  must  reduce  the  cost  of 
production  to  insure  satisfactory 
profits.  One  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  this  reduced  cost  of  production  is 
more  efficient  cows.  It  takes  just  as 
much  human  labor  to  feed  ten  poor 
cows  as  to  feed  ten  good  ones.  It 
takes  almost  as  much  human  labor 
to  milk  the  poor  ones  as  the  good 
ones.  It  takes  just  as  long  to  de- 
liver their  product  to  the  creamery 
or  shipping  station.  Therefore,  there 
is  a  tremendous  saving  in  the  actual 
cost  of  production  when  the  cows  av- 
erage 9,000  pounds  of  milk  per  year 
as  compared  with  those  that  average 
only  6,000  or  4,000  pounds. 


Palo  Alto  Picked  a  Plum 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Years  ago  when  the  writer  was  | 
new  in  the  breeding  game,  ho  was 
anxious'  to  make  the  right  start.  So 
he  went  to  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful Holstein  breeders  in  the  east  and 
asked  him  what  was  the  most  im- 
portant rule  to  be  observed  in  suc- 
cessful breeding.  "My  boy,"  advised 
the  veteran,  "buy  the  best  bull  you 
can  afford;  keep  his  most  promising 
daughters,  and  then  breed  them  to 
one  of  his  best  grandsons.  I  know 
that  many  breeders  will  poo-hoo  such 
a  method,  but  it  is  the  most  scien- 
tific kind  of  line-breeding,  and  scien- 
tific line-breeding  is  what  makes  each 
generation  show  an  improvement 
over  the  one  before  It."  < 

When  I  visited  Palo  Alto  Stock 
Farm  last  week  to  see  the  new  bull 
calf  purchased  at  the  Cabana  sale 
and  looked  over  his  pedigree,  I  won- 
dered if  the  president,  M.  H.  Tiche- 
nor,  had  been  given  the  same  advice 
when  he  also  lived  back  in  New  York 
State.  For  I  found  that  the  new  bull, 
Pioneer  Pride,  who  was  purchased  at 
a  cost  of  $4,300  to  use  on  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  senior  herd  sire.  King 
Pontiac  Segis  Korndyke,  is  a  grand- 
son of  this  King,  as  he  is  called  at 
the  farm.  He  is  by  King's  son,  Fin- 
derne  Pride  Johanna  Korndyke,  who 
was  out  of  Finderne  Pride  Johanna 
Rue,  the  wonderful  cow  that  made 
three  world  records,  including  a  rec- 
ord of  36.03  lbs.  at  11  months  after 
calving,  and  1.470. 59  lbs.  in  one  year. 

The  dam  of  the  new  bull  is  Pion- 
eer Bessie,  who  completed  a  7-day 
record  of  41.20  lbs.  butter  from  713.7 


lbs.  milk  the  night  before  she  was 
sold,  and  brought  $7,100  in  the  Ca- 
bana sales  ring.  The  dam  of  her  sire 
and  the  dam  of  the  young  bull's 
grandsire  are  sisters,  both  being  by 
Pietertje  Hengerveld's  Count  De  Kol, 
with  9$  A.  R.  O.  daughters,  and  thus 
further  strengthening  the  already 
strong  pedigree  of  Pioneer  Pride. 

This  youngster  is  just  as  good  in 
individuality  as  he  is  in  breeding.  He 
has  a  clean-cut,  intelligent,  mascu- 
line head,  one  of  the  best  top  lines 
you  ever  saw,  good  bone,  excellent 
heart  and  lung  capacity,  and  fine 
barrel.  He  is  more  white  than  black, 
and  is  ideally  marked-  He  ought  to 
make  a  great  show  bull,  as  well  as  a 
prepotent  breeder.  He  will  be  given 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  make  a 
name  for  himself,  and  his  purchase 
by  the  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  means 
much  to  the  Holstein  industry  of  this 
state. 


USEFUL  MILKING  SHORTHORN. 


G.  W.  Watson  of  Napa  Junction  has 
taken  great  interest  in  Milking  Short- 
horns for  years,  and  many  animals 
have  passed  through  his  hands.  We 
recently  saw  an  account  of  the  results 
obtained  from  one  cow  of  that  breed 
which  he  had  just  sold  for  beef  at  the 
ripe  age  of  nineteen  years.  She 
dressed  660  pounds  in  good  condition 
and  brought  $92.  Mr.  Watson  said  of 
her: 

"I  used  her  for  milking  up  to  four- 
teen years  old.  She  was  good  for  six 
gallons  a  day  at  all  times,  and  at  the 


Enter  Your  State  Fair  Stock 

at  the 

Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show 

to  be  held  at 

Exposition  Park,  October  18-26 

$50,030  Cash  Premiums  and  Prizes 

Special  attractions,  consisting  of  harness  and  running  races,  driv- 
ing and  saddle  horse  show,  Holstein  sale  and  Dairymen's  exhibit. 

ENTRIES  CLOSE  SEPTEMBER  20 

COMPLETE  PREMIUM  LIST  READY 

Address:  C.  R.  THOMAS,  Sec-Mgr. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


BREED  FOR 

BEEF  and  MILK 

The  two  greatest  necessities  of  the  age. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

supply  both.   Authorities  admit  they  are  the  greatest 
dual  purpose  cows.   It  is  the  coming  breed. 

Braemer  Beauty 

Record 

10,000  lbs.  of  Milk 

Herd  Sire:  FOOTHILLS  PIONEER,  by  General  Clay, 

who  has  30  daughters  in  the  Register-of -Merit  list. 
Dam,  Imp.  Tassel,  who  has  a  record  of  10,000  lbs.  milk. 

Choice  bulls,  all  ages,  for  sale.   Write  me,  or  better, 
Call  and  See  Them. 

THOMAS  HARRISON 

SANTA  ROSA  STOCK  FARM 

SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  for  the  celebrated  Otis  herd  of  Willougbby, 
Ohio,  which  has  the  largest  sale  connections  in  America. 


Innisfail  Dairy  Shorthorns 

Will  exhibit  17  head  at  the  State  Fair,  including  the  great  show 
bull,  Westward  Ho;  five  cows  in  milk;  two  entries  for  the  best 
Record-of-Merit  cow;  produce  of  dam  out  of  the  world  record 
three-year-old  Greenhill  Caroline;  get  of  sire  by  Glenside  Royal 
and  Kelmscott  Viscount  19th,  out  of  Record-of-Merit  dams. 

See  Our  Herd 

Notice  the  type  and  study  the  blood  lines-  Our  herd  has  been  built  up 
from  the  leading  milk-producing  strains  of  the  breed.  Young  stock  for  sale 
out  of  large  cows  of  good  milk  production.  Entire  herd  tuberculin  tested. 


Alexander  &  Kellogg 


SUISTO, 


CALIFORNIA 


Farm  on  Grizzly  Island. 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
for  the  keeping  of  breeding  dates  of  cattle. 
BREEDING  hoping  to  aid  the  breeder  and 
i.ati,-  BBi    cattle  owner  in  maintaining 

accurate  records.  We  win 
HERE  -     gladly  mail  you  a  copy  free 

if  you  request  It. 

DIIFORNU  BREfDfK  SAllS  AND  PfDIGRtt  CO. 
C.  t.  HUGHES.  Sales  Mindger.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


age  of  nine  years  she  had  to  be  milked 
three  times  a  day  for  some  time  aftet 
coming  fresh.  She  kept  the  house  in 
all  the  milk  and  butter  needed,  besides 
raising  me  many  good  bulls  and 
heifers.  I  have  sold  over  $1000  worth 
of  stock  from  her,  and  yet  have  a  few 
of  her  descendants  left,  worth  several 
hundred  dollars.  I  call  that  a  good 
showing  for  an  unregistered  animal, 
one  of  which  would  doubtless  be 
passed  over  by  some  of  the  wise  ones 
on  the  milk  question  as  not  worthy  of 
consideration.  Now  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  after  rolling  in  a  good  bank 
account,  she  hung  up  a  fine  piece  of 
beef,  and  made  carcasses  from  the 
dairy  herds  indeed  look  second 
choice." 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

WILLOCGHBT,  OHIO. 

Milking  Sbert bonis 


LADY  OF  THK  GLEN. 

Bred  by  ns  and  acknowledge   the  best  and 
most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 

Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion. Many  caws  weighing  1.700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  ar  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison. 
Santa  Be«a  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Baas,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 
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Why  Not  Credit  Unions  for  Farmers? 


"There  should  be  provided  a 
system  of  personal  credit  unions, 
especially  for  the  benefit  of  in- 
dividuals whose  financial  circum- 
stances and  scvale  of  operations 
make  it  difficult  for  them  to  se- 
cure accommodations  through  the 
ordinary  channels.  Organized 
commercial  banks  make  short- 

■  term  loans  of  a  great  aggregate 
volume  to  farmers  possessing  the 
requisite  individual  credit,  but 
there  are  many  farmers  who,  be- 
cause of  their  circumstances,  are 
prevented  from  securing  the  ac- 
commodations they  need.  The  men 
I  have  especially  in  mind  are 
those' whose  operations  are  on  a 
small  scale  and  who  are  not  in 
most  cases  intimately  iu  touch 
with  banking  machinery  who  know 

•  too  little  about  financial  opera- 
tions, and  whose  cases  usually  do 
not  receive  the  affirmative  atten- 
tion and  sympathy  of  the  banker. 
Such  farmers  would  be  much  ben- 

■  efited  by  membership  in  co-op- 
erative credit  associations  or 
unions." — David  F.  Houston,  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 


One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  farm- 
jrs  is  short-time  personal  credit  on 
easonable  terms.  The  Federal  loan 
>anks  are  taking  good  care  of  the 
and-mortgage  requirements  in  many 
jases,  but  they  are  not  always  avail- 
ible  for  new  settlers  and  for  farm- 
>rs  who  need  personal  loans  to  buy 
ivestock,  implements  or  other  equip- 
ment. The  need  for  short-time  perso- 
lal  credit  is  shown  as  a  result  of  an 
mvestigation  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  one  section  where  it 
tras  found  that  60  per  cent  of  the  far- 
mers depend  upon  advances  from 
merchants  during  the  crop-producing 
leason.  Credit  extended  by  mer- 
shants,  commonly  known  as  the  ad- 
vancing system,  is  usually  exceeding- 
ly high.  It  is  estimated  that  hun- 
Ireds  of  millions  of  dollars  would  be 
javed  by  the  farmers  each  year  if 
:he  means  already  adopted  in  a  num- 
ber of  communities  were  put  into 
jeneral  use.  The  means  referred  to 
is  that  of  properly  organized  rural 
3redit  unions. 

In  nine  states  laws  have  been  en- 
icted  under  which  farmers  may  or- 
ganize credit  unions.  These  laws  en- 
ible  the  farmers  who  are  members  to 
obtain  loans  on  terms  which  compare 
favorably  with  those  secured  by  the 
city  business  men. 

The  movement  of  surplus  funds  of 
the  individual  farmers  has  in  general 
been  toward  the  city,  but  rural  unions 
encourages  the  retention  of  money 
made  on  the  farm  where  it  is  most 
needed.  In  addition  It  tends  to  turn 
the  current  of  urban  capital  toward 
rural  districts,  as  outside  credit  is  se- 
cured through  regular  credit  chan- 
nels, the  banks. 

The  plan  followed  in  North  Caro- 
lina, where  18  strictly  farmers'  or- 
ganizations are  now  in  operation, 
should  be  of  interest.  A  branch  of 
the  State  government,  known  as  the 
Division  of  Markets,  has  been  charg- 
ed with  the  work  of  encouraging  the 
organization  of  credit  unions  among 
the  farmers,  and  a  superintendent 
gives  practical  assistance  In  their  or- 
ganizations and  supervision  of  their 
activities. 

Twelve  or  more  persons  in  the  com- 
munity may  organize  a  credit  union, 
the  first  step  being  to  sign  an  appli- 
cation for  assistance,  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Superintendent  of 
Credit  Unions.  Under  his  direction  a 
meeting  is  called  for  the  purpose  of 
arousing  further  interest  and  spread- 
ing information  concerning  the  plans 
•nd  purposes  of  the  proposed  organ- 
ization. If  the  community  is  suffi- 
ciently interested  an  organization  if 
formed,  by-laws  are  adopted  and  five 
persons  are  selected  for  directions.  A 
credit  committee  and  a  supervisory 
committee,  each  composed  of  three 
members,  are  also  named.  The  cost  of 
incorporation  is  limited  to  the  notary- 
fees  and  $3  for  the  recording  and  fil- 
ing of  organization  papers  with  the 
Division  of  Markets. 


The  board  of  directors  appoints  a 
bank  committee  to  select  some  local 
institution  through  which  the  union 
does  its  business.  The  credit  union  is 
accorded  treatment  similar  to  that 
which  one  bank  gives  another.  As  a 
rule  it  receives  4  per  cent  interest 
on  time  deposits  and  3  per  cent  oh 
monthly  balances,  while  it  borrows 
from  the  bank  at  5  per  cent  interest. 

Each  member  buys  one  or  more 
shares  of  stock  at  $10  a  share,  and 
deposits  with  the  union  any  idle  cash 
that  can  be  spared.  The  union  also  ac- 
cepts deposits  from  non-members.  Its 
operations  are  similar  to  a  small  scale 
bank,  but  it  is  able  to  operate  at  a 
minimum  of  expense  since  most  of 
the  overhead  expenses  of  a  regular 
bank  are  eliminated.  The  officers  with 
the  exception  of  the  treasurer,  re- 
ceive no  compensation.  The  treasur- 
er, who  is  required  to  devote  three  or 
four  hours  a  week  to  the  business  of 
the  organization,  usually  receives  a 
salary  of  about  $50  a  year.  The  credit 
union  thus  becomes  primarily  a 
mutual  society  of  borrowers  and  de- 
positors operating  under  State  law. 


THINCJS  THAT  DON'T  PAY. 


It  doesn't  pay  to  lose  the  services  of 
a  good  man. 


It  doesn't  pay  to  leave  implements 
and  harness  out  in  the  rain  and  sun. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  buy  fertilizers  and 
allow  the  farm-made  manure  to  go  to 
waste. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  have  fences  out  of 
order  and  disorder  around  the  home 
and  sheds. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  turn  cattle  into 
corrals  or  fields  where  there  is  no 
shade. 


It  doesn't  pay  to  feed  poor  stock. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  let  good  stock  go 
short  of  feed. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  have  the  home  so 
short  of  proper  equipment  that  wife 
and  daughters  have  to  slave  to  do  the 
work. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  subscribe  to  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  and  not  give 
thought  and  attention  to  the  ideas  it 

suggests. 


CLAREMONT  HERD 

GUERNSEYS 

Represent  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  They 
combine  big  production  and  show  type. 

See  them  at  the  State  Fair. 

L.  DEE  SMITH,  Proprietor 


R.  R.  BERKELEY, 


CALIFORNIA 


START  WITH  GUERNSEYS 

This  is  the  breed  to  take  up  if  you  want  to  make  the  greatest  possible  profit  from  dairying. 
The  Guernsey  is  noted  for  the  most  economical  production  of  milk  and  butterfat,  as  well  as  the 
best  flavored  and  highest  natural  colored  products.  In  all  impartial  trials  the  Guernsey  has  shown 
greater  returns  for  each  dollar  invested  in  feed  than  any  other  breed. 

BEGIN  WITH  THE  BEST 

We  believe  that  our  herd  cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere  in  uniformity  of  type,  health,  breed- 
ing and  production.  Heretofore  most  of  our  cows  have  been  held  above  price,  but  now,  because  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  our  business  along  other  lines,  we  are  compelled  to  disperse  this  entire 


Guernsey  herd. 

100 


MEAD   AT   PRIVATE  SALE 


Everything  goes;  not  an  animal  reserved.  There  are  83  females  of  great  production  and  promise;  17 
males  that  are  real  herd  headers.  Twenty-one  of  the  cows  have  Advanced  Registry  Official  yearly  records 
of  from  500  to  800  pounds  butterfat,  and  several  more  are  now  on  test. 

If  you  want  show  quality  as  well  as  heavy  production,  you  will  find  them  here.  The  herd  includes  the 
grand  champion  cow  and  the  junior  champion  bull  at  the  last  San  Francisco  Show,  and  many  young  animals 
fit  to  win  in  the  hottest  competition.    Will  sell  separately  or  in  lots. 


FEMALES  OF  GREAT  PROMISE 

While  a  good  share  of  the  mature  females  have 
been  given  records,  they  have  not  been  forced,  and 
there  is  not  a  cow  in  the  herd  that  has  shown  her 
limit  of  production.  Also  many  of  the  untested  cows 
give  promise  of  making  even  better  .records  than  the 
ones  already  tested- 


BULLS  FOR  BREEDING  UP 

Guernsey  bulls  quickly  build  up  grade  herds.  They 
are  so  prepotent  that  they  stamp  the  breed  charac- 
teristics upon  their  offspring  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  soon  you  have  profitable  producers  of  quality 
products.  We  offer  some  royally  bred  young  bulls 
that  will  quickly  double  the  profits  from  your  herd. 


Your  Opportunity — Act  Quickly 

The  9ales  list  is  completed  and  we  are  ready  to  seU.  Breeders  know  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  secure  good  Guernsey  stock, 
and  will  jump  at  this  chance.  Don't  put  the  matter  oft.  If  you  want  foundation  stock  for  a  registered  herd,  new  blood  for  an 
established  herd,  exhibition  stock  for  the  fall  shows,  or  a  bull  to  breed  up  a  grade  herd,  come  at  once  and  make  your  selection.  It 
you  can't  can,  write  your  wants  fully.    But  don't  delay. 

Write  for  Price  List.   DO  IT  TODAY. 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm 

HERBERT  FLEISHHACKER,*    M.  H.  TICHENOR,  M.  H.  TICHENOR,  Pres. 

TICTOK  KLISKEft  ^^C.  F.  HUNT,  pafo  A|to>  Ca||f . 
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What  the  Hog  Furnishes  Us 


Written  lor  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


We  often  hear  it  said  that  packers 
use  all  of  the  hog  but  the  squeal.  But 
how  many  of  us  really  know  what  all 
of  the  by-products  are?  The  list  is  a 
long  one,  and  it  is  interesting  to  know 
of  the  uses  made  of  some  of  these 
products  as  told  by  Armour  &  Com- 
pany in  their  booklet,  "Progressive 
Hog  Raising." 

The  packing  business  of  fifty  years 
ago  was  a  very  simple  affair.  Hogs 
were  cheap.  Pork,  also,  was  cheap, 
but  not  so  cheap  as  hogs,  and  the 
margin  of  profit  was  liberal.  Hogs 
were  slaughtered  for  carcass  and  lard, 
and  the  offal  was  thrown  away.  From 
that  day  to  the  present,  however,  by- 
products have  been  utilized  in  ever- 
growing proportions,  and  today  pack- 
er's profits  are  almost  wholly  derived 
from  the  parts  formerly  thrown  away. 

Approximately  17  per  cent  of  each 
carcass — exclusive  of  government  con- 
demnation— is  lost  in  the  form  of  mois- 
ture at  various  stages  of  dressing  and 
by  evaporation  in  processing  and  cur- 
ing. About  60  per  cent  goes  into  the 
cuts. 

Among  the  edible  by-products  of  the 
hog  may  be  mentioned  pepsin,  derived 
from  hog  stomachs;  livers  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  liver  sausage;  and 
neutral,  a  specially  prepared  lard, 
largely  used  as  an  ingredient  of  oleo- 
margarine. 

Lard  proper  is  not  commonly  con- 
sidered a  by-product.  It  is  one  of  the 
primary  products.  Nearly  15  per  cent 
of  the  average  hog  goes  into  lard. 
Part  of  this  lard  is  further  processed 
into  lard  oil  and  lard  stearin.  The 
lard  oil  is  used  for  illuminating  pur- 
poses and  as  a  lubricant.  Stearin 
enters  into  the  manufacture  of  chew- 
ing gum  afid  soft  candles. 

Brains  are  produced  in  enormous 
quantities.  They  are  the  most  perish- 
able of  all  the  by-products,  but  by  arti- 
ficial refrigeration  they  are  saved  in 
summer  as  well  as  in  winter,  packed 
in  cans,  frozen,  and  sold  in  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

Tongues  lend  themselves  to  the 
making  of  high-grade  canned  or 
pickled  meats.  Hearts  are  a  valuable 
ingredient  in  sausage  making.  Tails, 
snouts  and  ears  are  rich  in  gelatin,  or 
glue,  and  also  are  sold  for  boiling 
with  kraut  and  other  vegetables. 

Kidneys  are  distributed  in  a  canned 
or  frozen  condition.  Milts,  or  spleen, 
are  sold  to  the  government  and  other 
agencies  for  maintaining  fish  hatch- 
eries, and  serve  as  a  feed  for  growing 


fishes.  The  '  black"  or  curly  intestines 
of  the  hog  are  carefully  cleaned,  proc- 
essed, and  made  into  chitterlings,  an 
inexpensive  food  to  be  fried  like 
oysters,  much  favored  by  colored 
people. 

Stomachs  are  used  as  sausage  con- 
tainers, the  lining  being  first  removed 
and  used  as  a  sort  of  pepsin. 

Something  like  7  per  cent  of  the 
weight  of  the  hog  is  represented  in 
inedible  by-products  in  the  raw  state 
which  are  afterward  manufactured 
into  glue,  soap,  glycerine,  blood  meal, 
tankage,  curled  hair,  and  fertilizer 
material.  In  the  finished  state  these 
products  represent  only  about  4%  per 
cent  of  the  weight  of  the  hog. 

Glycerine,  a  by-product  of  soap 
making,  was  in  great  demand  during 
the  war  as  an  ingredient  of  nitro- 
glycerine and  other  explosives. 
Glycerine  itself  possesses  no  explosive 
properties,  but  serves  as  a  medium  for 
powerful  nitrates  in  much  the  same 
way  as  cotton  serves  in  the  manufac- 
turing of  gun-cotton. 

Even  the  rinds  from  skinned  hams 
and  bacons,  as  well  as  the  back  skin 
of  the  hog,  are  utilized,  pig  skin 
leather  being  made  from  them. 

Blood  is  used  in  small  quantities  in 
blood  pudding.  Some  of  it  is  dried 
and  ground  into  blood  meal,  a  valuable 
feed  for  poultry  and  livestock.  Calves 
fed  on  skim-milk  without  blood  meal 
are  subject  to  scours.  The  great  out- 
let for  hog  blood,  however,  is  an  in- 
gredient of  fertilizer. 

Tankage,  a  bone  and  fiber  residue 
from  the  rendering  tanks,  is  valued 
chiefly  as  a  hog  and  poultry  feed,  and 
finds  a  ready  market. 

The  hair  is  curled  for  upholstering 
purposes.  Hoofs  are  ground  into  hoof 
meal,  a  quick-acting  fertilizer  for 
florists,  grape  growers  and  others. 

Every  part  of  the  hog  is  handled  or 
processed  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  a 
maximum  of  value.  Even  the  waste 
waters  from  the  packing  plant  are 
evaporated  into  a  thick  brown  wax, 
known  as  "stick"  because  of  its  ad- 
hesive properties,  and  used  in  fertil- 
izer for  its  high  nitrogen  content.  The 
bone  meal  left  after  the  extraction  of 
glue  from  feet,  tails,  ears  and  miscel- 
laneous bones,  goes  into  fertilizer.  It 
is  also  used  in  making  phosphates  for 
baking  powders  and  other  compounds. 
Bone  ash  is  used  in  making  crucibles 
for  glass  making,  metal  refining,  etc. 
Bones  are  also  burned  to  a  charcoal 
for  use  in  the  purification  of  syrups 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 


Look  Out 


— for— 


Pig  Tails  with  the  Right  Curl 


Written  lor  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Just  as  soon  as  pigs  are  strong 
enough  to  follow  their  mother  get 
them  out  on  pasture,  if  possible. 
Following  the  sow  in  the  open  is  one 
of  the  safest  treatments  ever  given 
pigs,  and  a  sure  preventative  of 
thumps. 

Begin  feeding  the  pigs  as  soon  as 
they  will  eat,  giving  them  a  little  slop 
daily  to  supplement  the  sow's  milk. 

It  is  better  to  carry  pigs  looking  a 
little  thin,  but  lively  and  hungry,  than 
to  scour  them  by  getting  them  over- 
fat,  but  if  they  have  plenty  of  exer- 
cise there  is  little  danger.  They  will 
eat  heavily,  but  if  properly  fed  the 
feed  will  go  to  make  bone  and  muscle 
instead  of  fat.  The  pig  that  is  a  good 
grower  is  necessarily  a  good  eater. 

Keep  pigs  of  one  size  together.  If 
you  don't,  the  smallest  will  not  thrive. 
Push  them  all  they  will  stand,  and 
make  them  show  good  growth  every 
day. 

Feed  at  a  regular  time  morning  and 
evening.  Pigs  know  when  meal  time 
comes,  and  are  on  hand  at  the  estab- 
ished  hour.  If  they  have  to  wait  too 
long  they  become  impatient,  lose  their 
temper,  and  worry  off  a  few  pounds  of 
flesh  at  your  expense. 

Educate  yourself  to  know  whether 
or  not  they  are  doing  well.  See  that 
they  are  active,  eating  regularly,  and 
gaining  properly.  If  they  do  not  clean 
up  their  feed  promptly  they  are  being 
over-fed,  thus  wasting  feed  and  upset- 
ting their  digestion. 


If  pigs  are  trained  to  eat  slop  before 
they  are  weaned  there  will  be  no  set- 
back at  weaning  time,  and  they  will 
develop  into  big  pigs  at  an  early  age. 

Never  let  yourself  think  that  the 
weaned  pig  is  raised.  He  still  needs 
lots  of  attention  besides  proper  feed- 
ing. Give  him  minerals,  worm  treat- 
ment, crude  oil  for  lice — a  fair  chance 
to  make  a  hog  of  himself. 

Only  a  few  breeders  wait  until  after 
weaning  to  castrate  cull  boar  pigs. 
Better  do  it  a  week  or  two  before  the 
sow  and  pigs  are  separated;  then 
there  won't  be  too  much  of  a  setback 
at  one  time. 

The  most  profitable  gains  are  made 
by  the  young  pigs,  and  they  should 
never  be  forced  to  live  on  pasture 
without  grain.  Give  them  at  least 
two  pounds  of  grain  for  each  100 
pounds  of  body  weight.   It  will  pay. 

Look  out  for  wet  bedding.  It  causes 
scours  and  other  ailments,  and  a  waste 
of  feed  and  a  loss  of  pigs  is  the  result. 

One  of  the  cheapest  necessities  for 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
pigs  is  water.  They  should  have  ac- 
cess to  it  at  all  times.  They  need  a 
great  deal  during  the  hot  months. 
Plenty  of  water  and  pasture  cheapens 
the  feed  cost. 


If  the  hogs  are  on  soft  ground, 
watch  their  feet  and  trim  them  if  the 
toes  grow  out  too  long,  or  you  will 
have  them  down  on  their  pasterns 
when  there  is  no  need  of  it. 


Winsor  Ranch 
DUROCS 

SEE  THEM  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 

We  are  breeding  the  Largest  Sows  in  the  West  to 

Winsor  Giant  Orion 

By  the  World's  Champion,  ORION  CHERRY  KING,  JR. 

Winsor 's  Giant  Orion  is  82  inches  from  between  eyes  to  root  of 
tail,  40  inches  high,  and  weighs  965  pounds. 

FRED  DE  VORE  SAYS:  "I  tried  to  buy  Winsor 's  Giant 
Orion  for  Ed  Kern's  own  use  before  I  learned  you  had  an 

option  oh  him." 

Winsor 's  Giant  Orion  is  assisted  by 

Great  Model  The  mostthep0eP0Ual"  sire  °n 

pM„i.  C  _„  j.*  „  Iff  The  largest-boned  fall  boar 
Vireai  OenSailOn  111      in  the  world.  He  is  by  Great 

Sensation  and  the  $5,000  world's  record  sow,  Uneeda  Lady. 
BRED  GILTS  FOR  SALE. 
Also  a  few  real  herd  boar  prospects  by 
Top  Sensation  and  Great  Model. 

Winsor  Ranch 

Address  R.   K.  Walker,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.,  California. 


Greenwood  Durocs 


Herd  Headed  by  the  Great  Young  Boar 


Johnson's  Defender,  Jr. 

SIRE — Johnson's  Defender,  Junior  Champion  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  at  California  State 
Fair,  1917. 

DAM — Cherry  Chief  Lady,  Grand  Champion  State 
Fair  1917. 

Both  selected  and  shipped  west  by  Fred  De  Vore. 


JOHNSON'S  DEFENDER,  JR..  is  being  mated  to  a  choice  herd  of  sows, 
daughters  and  granddaughters  of  such  boars  as  KING  THE  COL..  COL. 
PROTECTION,  MODEL  COL..  KING'S  COL.,  KING  OF  ORIONS, 
BURKE'S  GOOD  ENUFF,  LONG  WONDER  MODEL,  CRIMSON  MON- 
ARCH 2ND,  CHIEF'S  COL.  JR.,  MODEL'S  CRIMSON  WONDER. 

JOHNSON'S  DEFENDER  JR.  is  siring  a  uniform  lot  of  long,  stretchy, 
smooth  pigs  of  the  correct  type.  See  some  of  his  get  at  the  State  Fair, 
or,  better,  see  them  at  the  farm  on  highway,  8  miles  north  of  Marysville. 
Write  us  when  you  want  real  good  Durocs.    Herd  cholera  immune- 


Greenwood  Farm 

Witherow  and  Stafford,  Props. 

LIVE  OAK,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 
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In  the  Swine  Word 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


H.  C.  Shinn  of  Tulare  has  a  great 
poung  Poland-China  boar  pig  by 
Bidges'  Bob  Wonder  that  already 
measures  26  inches  high  and  42  inches 
ong. 

H.  D.  McCune,  Lemoore,  has  sold  2 
Poland-China  bred  gilts  to  L.  J.  Wood- 
lead  of  Stratford;  also  a  daughter  of 
Massive  Orange  bred  to  McCune's 
3uster.  Mr.  McCune  has  a  litter  out 
)f  Surprise  Prospect  that  certainly  is 
jreat.  One  of  the  boars  weighed  70 
jounds  when  82  days  old. 

E.  D.  Elliott  of  Strathmore  has  made 
i  line  start  in  the  purebred  Duroc 
msiness  by  securing  two  bred  gilts 
rom  R.  C.  Sturgeon  of  Tulare.  At  the 
ame  time  he  took  home  one  of  Stur- 
;eon's  fine  young  Holstein  bulls. 

E.  S.  Myers  of  Riverdale  is  mourn. 
Qg  over  the  loss  of  his  herd  boar 
'resident  Jr.,  who  died  recently  from 
teat.  To  take  his  place  Mr.  Myers 
as  purchased  from  John  Bernstein 
lie  young  Eastern  Poland-China  boar, 
lig  Square  Jumbo's  Equal,  from  the 
amous  Meharry  herd  of  Tonolo,  111. 
Ve  all  know  what  Big  Square  Jumbo 
nd  is  doin°-  for  Meharry  and  Mr. 
[yers  expects  this  young  boar  to  do 
s  much  for  him. 

Until  2  months  ago  R.  C.  Sturgeon 
f  Tulare  was  in  the  habit  of  feeding 
oiled  barley  dry  to  his  hogs,  but  after 
lis  it  is  always  to  be  fed  moist.  He 
ays  that  it  did  not  take  long  for  the 
mailer  pigs  to  show  that  they  liked 
le  change  and  although  the  grown 
ogs  may  not  show  any  difference,  the 
loistened  barley  is  evidently  better 
>r  them  too.  If  the  small  pigs  con- 
nue  to  show  the  benefits  of  the 
aange  of  feed  until  they  are  mature 
ley  will  be  wonders,  because  their 
arents  are  top  stuff  as  it  is.  The 
arley  for  evening  feeding  is  put  to 
iak  at  noon,  that  for  the  morning 
leding  in  the  evening.  Then  after 
ilking,  the  separated  milk  from  the 
igistered  Holstein  herd  is  mixed 
ith  the  moistened  barley  and  the 
hole  thing  fed  as  a  slop. 
Hog  shipments  from  Kings  county 
ive  amounted  to  more  than  400  car- 


loads during  the  last  year  and  recent 
prices  have  reached  the  same  figures 
as  those  paid  in  Chicago  on  the  same 
dates.  The  30,150  hogs  shipped  during 
the  year  brought  the  breeders  approxi- 
mately $1,005,000,  and  the  amounts  re- 
ceived for  registered  animals  would 
swell  this  figure  greatly.  The  one 
shipment  of  1,200  head  made  from 
Hanford  still  remains  the  largest  ever 
made  at  one  time  by  any  county  in 
the  State.  Kings  county  certainly  has 
a  secure  place  on  the  map  as  the 
swine  county  of  the  State. 


HOW  PIGS  ARE  LOST. 


That  the  heaviest  losses  of  young 
pigs  are  largely  preventable  by  prop- 
er housing  arrangements  and  care  of 
the  sow  before  farrowing,  is  proved 
by  the  list  of  percentages  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  which  is  the  summary 
of  data  secured  from  192  farms  in 
Illinois. 

Per  Cent. 

Overlaid  by  sows   29.13 

Farrowed  weak    .  .  22.34 

Farrowed  dead   15.88 

Killed  10.09 

Eaten  by  sows    4.59 

Aborted    4.55 

Scours    3.43 

Thumps    1.78 

Necrobaccilosis    1.56 

Cholera    1.01 

Miscellaneous    5.64 

Have  you  put  up  guard  rails  in 
your  farrowing  pens?  If  not,  better 
get  busy.  No  need  of  your  losing  29 
per  cent  of  your  pigs  when  2x4 
scantlings  placed  8  inches  from  the 
floor  and  6  or  8  inches  from  the  walls 
will  almost  entirely  prevent  over- 
laying. 


For  fencing  off  a  portion  of  a  field 
in  pasturing  hogs  temporarily,  use  32- 
inch  or  36-inch  woven  wire  stretched 
and  tacked  to  stakes  driven  in  the 
ground.  Well-fed  hogs  are  easily  kept 
in  place,  but  underfed  ones  will  re- 
quire more  substantial  fencing. 


Pino  Vista  Durocs 


Easy  keepers,   quick  developers,  large 
litters.   The  best  blood  lines  in  our  herd. 
Bred  sows  and  gilts,  and  weanlings  of 
both  sexes  for  sale. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Pino  Vista  Ranch 


H.  C.  BAUM, 


PLACERVILLE,  CAL. 


IF  YOU 


CALIFORNIA  ORION  KINO. 
His  sire  is  by  Orion  Cherry  Kin;. 
His  dam  Is  by  Joe  Orion  2d. 


LOOKING 

£or  size,  combined  with  qual- 
ity and  finish,  you  cannot 
afford  to  overlook  getting 
some  of  this  boar's  stock. 

My  sows  are  strong  in  the 
Colonel  and  Defender  lines, 
combined  with  Orion  blood. 
Size  and  quality  are  essen- 
tial. I  will  not  tolerate  any- 
thing but  economical  feeders. 

Inquiries  invited. 

Visitors  welcome. 


Harvey  M.  Berglund 

Dixon  ^  California 


H.  P.  SLOCUM 


CLAYTON  N.  SLOCUM 


Uneeda 

Glenn  County  Herd 


—of- 


Duroc  -  Jersey  Hogs 

Key  Herd  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

Produced  More  Champions  Bred  by  Exhibitor  at  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon  State  Fairs  than  any  other  herd  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  in  1918. 


UNEEDA  QUEEN  MODEL, 
Grand   Champion   State  Fair,  1918. 


Get  This  Royal  Breeding 

TL.      Ail     1  Outstanding  individuals  and  prepotent 

ilC  lYIcUeS    breeders  of  Kin8's  Colonel>  Defender, 
Orion  Cherry  King  and  Sensation  breed- 


ing- 


rPl  Prolific  brood  sows  carrying  the  blood 

net cnuues  °f  the  G°iden  mms>  c"ms°n  w°n- 


ders  and  Barker's  Premier  Gano. 


FPPnmhinnMnn4  herd  of  ™*™passed  quality,  com- 
C II  n     II  with  great  size,  heavy  bone  and 

uuiiiuiiiuuuii  pienty  of  stretch  The  hest.f00ted  herd 

on  the  Coast. 

H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son 

Willows,  California 

Glenn  County  for  Durocs 
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Showings  of  Swine 


Written  for  Paciflo  Rural  Press. 


A.  D.  McCarty  of  San  Francisco, 
who  used  to  make  such  a  cleanup 
with  his  Yorkshires  from  Riverina 
Farm,  Modesto,  will  show  Poland- 
Chinas  for  the  first  time  this  year  and 
will  have  a  great  herd  of  21  head  fill- 
ing nearly  all  classes.  This  will  in- 
clude his  great  senior  yearling  boar, 
King  Jones  Over. 

Shinn  &  Elliott  of  Tulare  have  a 
great  lot  of  Poland-Chinas,  and  they 
should  make  a  very  successful  round 
of  the  fall  shows.  They  have  some 
excellent  Eastern  stock,  as  well  as 
California  bred  stuff,  that  cannot  help 
but  attract  attention. 

Another  one  of  the  young  breeders 
who  has  ''shied  his  hat  into  the  ring'' 
this  fall  is  J.  H.  Cook  of  Paradise.  He 
has  been  interested  in  the  registered 
hog  business  for  a  long  while  and  has 
some  dandies.  So  look  out  for  the 
"pigs  from  Paradise." 

Langhorst  Bros,  of  Lodi  are  among 
the  new  breeders  who  will  enter 
Poland-Chinas  for  exhibition  at  the 
State  Fair  this  year.  Their  herd  sire, 
Golden  State  King,  is  a  great  breeder 
and  many  of  his  get  will  be  shown  at 
the  fall  shows  both  east  and  west. 

Eugene  Miner  of  Lodi  is  keeping  his 
herd  strictly  fashionable  in  type  and 
breeding.  His  senior  herd  sire  is  now 
to  be  followed  by  California  Big  Bone 
Bob,  a  great  junior  yearling.  These 
boars,  with  such  sows  as  Molly  Giant- 
ess and  a  number  of  younger  sows  ot 
equal  merit,  cannot  help  but  produce 
what  breeders  are  looking  for  these 
days. 

N.  K.  Horan  of  Eockeford  will  show 
a  few  Poland-Chinas  of  great  sub- 
stance and  quality.  This  herd  is 
strong  in  the  blood  of  Big  Bone  Bob 
and  Major  Hadley  Wonder,  two  of  the 
great  sires  of  this  breed  in  California. 

Among  the  veteran  Poland-China 
breeders  of  California  who  can  always 
be  counted  upon  for  an  exhibit  at  the 
State  Fair  is  W.  A.  Young  of  Lodi,  and 
this  year  is  no  exception,  as  he  ex- 
pects to  be  there  early  with  37  head. 
From  boars  down  to  junior  pigs  he 
will  have  representatives  in  nearly  all 
classes.  If  we  judge  the  future  by  the 
past  Mr.  Young's  entries  will  be  for- 
midable competitors,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  Mr.  Young  has  not  been 
"asleep  at  the  switch"  when  the  judge 
inspects  the  Poland-China  classes. 

With  a  bunch  of  14  classy  tops  from 
his  Poland-China  herd,  J.  F.  Lehman 
of  Lodi  will  be  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year.  Among  the  young  boars  that  he 
will  show  will  be  several  full  brothers 
of  the  "Big  10  Litter"  shown  by  Mr. 
Lehman  last  year  that  caused  so  much 
favorable  comment. 

J.  W.  Wakefield  of  Acampo  has  en- 
tered 19  from  his  Poland-China  herd 
that  well  might  be  termed  Wakefield's 
Wonders,  they  are  so  good  from  the 
viewpoints  of  size  and  quality.  One 
of  the  young  boars  that  Mr.  Wakefield 
will  show,  sired  by  Big  Bone  Bob,  is  a 
very  smooth  youngster  and  weighed 
180  pounds  at  5  months  and  6  days 
old. 

Rancho  Del  Sur  of  Lancaster, 
Donald  Graham,  proprietor,  is  coming 
up  from  the  south  with  his  great  herd 
boar  Orion  King  Gano  and  a  lot  of 
females  just  as  good  to  make  a  bid 
for  first  honors  at  the  State  Fair.  Mr. 
Graham  has  an  excellent  herd  and 
will  no  doubt  take  his  share  of  the 
ribbons  back  with  him. 


DLROC  GILTS 

Orion,  Long  Wonder  and  Yolunteer 
Breeding. 

Also  young  pig's  by  a  son  of  Johnson's 
Defender.    For  prices  and  particulars  write 

GUT  H.  MILLER 
B.  1.,  Modesto,  Calif. 


DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Rancho  Del  Sur  offers  16  food  fall  boars 
sired  by  Orion's  King  Gano  and  California 
Orion  Cherry  King-.  I  guarantee  these 
boars  to  please  you.  Those  bought  on 
mail  order  may  be  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM. 
P.  O.  Box  177,  Lancaster,  Cal. 


Harvey  M.  Berglund,  Duroc-Jersey 
breeder  of  Dixon,  will  be  in  the  ring 
with  18  of  his  red  beauties  that  are 
bred,  fed  and  finished  just  about  right 
from  the  fashionable  viewpoint.  Mr. 
Berglund  recently  purchased  the  en- 
tire herd  of  Fred  M.  Johnson  of  Napa, 
which  gives  him  a  larger  number  of 
tops  to  draw  on  for  exhibition  and 
breeding  purposes. 

Gardiner  Ranch  of  Sacramento  will 
make  a  small  showing  of  6  head,  but 
they  will  make  up  in  quality  what 
they  lack  in  numbers  and  surely  will 
be  heard  from. 

The  Winsor  ranch  herd  of  Durocs, 
Bonita,  will  be  shown  at  Sacramento, 
San  Diego,  Riverside  and  Los  Angeles 
this  fall  and  will  prove  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  swine  exhibits. 

W.  F.  Sandercock  of  Sacramento 
will  be  the  largest  exhibitor  of  Berk- 
shires,  having  entered  26  head,  most 
of  which  are  daughters  of  Baron  Duke 
201st.  Mr.  Sandercock  has  his  stock 
in  fine  shape  and  expects  to  win  his 
share  of  the  awards. 

It  does  not  seem  to  make  much 
difference  what  age  the  Chester  Whites 
bred  by  C.  B.  Cunningham  of  Mills 
may  be;  they  may  rightly  be  termed 
Billiken  boosters,  for  the  blood  of  this 
great  boar  shows  very  strong  in  the 
herd  and  with  their  strains  have  al- 
most made  a  new  Chester  White  that 
finishes  at  any  age  and  still  retains 
its  prolificacy  and  constitution.  Mr. 
Cunningham  will  have  a  large  showing 
at  the  State  Fair. 

When  you  get  tired  of  looking  at 
hogs  take  a  walk  over  to  the  Calco 
Farm  exhibit  of  the  California  Corru- 
gated Culvert  Company  and  see  some 
up-to-date  metal  hog  troughs,  water- 
ing tanks  and  automatic  grain  feeders. 
They  are  time  and  money  savers. 


WINSOR  RANCH  HAKES  LARGE 
M  ROC  IMPORTATION. 


The  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita,  has  just 
made  one  of  the  largest  importations 
of  registered  Duroc-Jersey  hogs  ever 
brought  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  R.  K. 
Walker  has  spent  the  last  six  weeks 
in  the  East  and  traveled  over  ten 
thousand  miles  hunting  for  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  breed.  The  fact  that 
he  paid  as  high  as  $800  for  sows  and 
$2,000  for  one  under-year  boar  speaks 
well  for  the  class  of  stock  he  secured. 

The  purchase  includes  85  sows  and 
gilts  and  two  boars.  Eighty  of  the 
gilts — real  brood  sow  prospects  in 
both  breeding  and  individuality — will 
be  bred  to  three  Winsor  Ranch  herd 
boars.  Great  Model,  Great  Sensation 
3rd,  and  Winsor  Giant  Orion.  The 
latter,  one  of  the  new  boars  just  pur- 
chased, is  the  sort  the  Duroc  breeders 
have  been  trying  to  produce — of  tre- 
mendous size,  but  absolutely  smooth, 
deep  and  showing  exceptional  feeding 
qualities.  He  is  82  inches  long,  40 
inches  high,  and  weighs  965  pounds. 
Great  Sensation  3rd,  a  fall  boar,  has 
a  9-inch  bone,  and  is  65  inches  long 
and  36  inches  high  already.  He  Is  by 
Great  Sensation,  out  of  the  $5,000 
Uneeda  Lady.    Some  swell  breeding. 


ROAR  DOVTS. 


Don't  let  boar  pigs  run  with  gilts 
after  they  are  four  months. 

Don't  grow  a  boar  for  a  herd  header 
with  a  lot  of  others.  He'll  not  get  the 
individual  care  he  should  have. 

Don't  stuff  a  boar  pig  at  any  time. 
Give  him  good  feed,  but  make  him 
clean  it  up  at  once — not  any  time  be- 
fore the  next  meal. 

Don't  let  him  gain  over  a  pound 
and  a  half  a  day.  And  make  this 
growth,  not  fat.  Plenty  of  protein 
will  do  the  trick. 

Don't  let  him  rant.  A  fence  walker 
never  makes  a  good  herd  boar. 

Don't  get  in  the  habit  of  scratching 
the  boar's  back.  He  likes  it  and  he 
humbly  lowers  his  back  as  a  petition 
for  more  rubbing.  The  first  thing  you 
know  he  has  formed  this  habit  of 
dropping  his  back,  which  spoils  his 
looks  and  lowers  his  value  in  the 
eyes  of  a  pure-bred  breeder.  It  dis- 
qualifies him  for  the  best  hog  society, 
arched  back." 


Grape  Wild  Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


GUERNSEYS 


At  present  we  have  no  Guernseys  for  sale  except  some 

Young  Bulls 

up  to  nine  months  of  age. 
In  Berkshires  we  can  offer  only 

Young  Boars  and  Gilts 

of  Spring  farrow.  Most  of  these  are  sired  by  BIG  LEADER,  the 
greatest  son  of  Grand  Leader  2nd,  World's  Fair  Grand  Champion. 
All  of  our  younger  entries  at  the  COMING  STATE  FAIR  are 

sired  by  this  boar. 

We  invite  the  public  to  look  up  our  herd  of  GUERNSEY 
CATTLE  and  BERKSHIRE  HOGS  while  at  the  State  Fair- 
opening  this  year  on  August  30th. 

A.  B.  Humphrey,  Prop. 

ESCALON,  San  Joaquin  Co,  Cal. 


Butte   City  Ranch 

SHORTHORNS,  BERKSHIRES 

SHROPSHIRES  AND  PONIES 

Our  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  ponies  are  grown  under  natural  condi- 
tions— are  not  pampered.  They  make  good  for  those  who  buy  them.  We 
have  bought  the  best  for  foundation  stock,  and  select  breeders  with 

great  care. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  stock  of  the  breeds  we  raise,  it  will  pay 
you  to  write  for  descriptions  and  prices  before  buying.  • 

Butte  City  Ranch 

BUTTE  CITY,  Glenn  Co.,  CALIFORNIA 

W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Owners 


RUSSEL  ORION  BOY 

No.  265993 

This  boar  runs  in  the  blood  of  such  pigs 
as  Brown's  Orion,  No.  126677,  Chief  Col., 
No.  22875.  and  the  Lucy  Wonder  family 
on  his  sire 's  side ;  Colonel  S.  E.  126361, 
Gladys  X.  L.,  No.  263328,  on  his  dam's. 
Watch  his  get  at  State  Fair  this  year. 

JACK  BORGE,  Owner.  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 


Every    Bog    on  the 
Gardiner     Ranch  U 
Cholera  Immune. 


Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  lets  and  feet  to  carry 

It.    The  best  boar  we  have  ever  seen. 

TOMMY  TICKER 
GARDINER'S  KING'S  COL. 
Is  the  model  you  can  all  build  by.    Tou  won't  ro  wrons 
11  you  do.    We  have  the  right  type.    We  aim  to  produce 
breeding-  stock  for  the  best  breeders.     We  have  hoc*  of 
all  area  and  both  sexes  for  sale.    Write  us  your  wants. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH 


ROUTE  4,  BOX  735. 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


1st  23,  1915. 
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»IAN  TO  ATTEND  THE  LOS  ANGELES  LIVESTOCK  SHOW. 

In  presenting  the  premium  list  of  the  Second  Annual  Livestock  Show 
be  held  in  Southern  California,  the  directors  of  this  enterprise  wish  to 
sure  exhibitors,  breeders  and  the  public  that  no  effort  has  been  spared 
make  the  display  one  that  shall  reflect  the  best  in  every  phase  of  the 
rm  stock  industry.  While  Southern  California  offers  various  advan- 
ces in  breeding,  it  has  not  been  until  recent  years  that  systematic,  co- 
dinated  effort  has  been  made  to  bring  its  herds  to  the  high  standards 
t  by  the  older  communities  of  the  Nation.  It  is  believed  that  the  second 
inual  show  will  demonstrate  conclusively  that  a  wonderful  beginning 
is  been  made  toward  bringing  Southern  California  stock  to  .the  highest 
iss— to  make  it  rank  with  the  horticultural  and  agricultural  products 
this  section. 

I  Our  shows  are  co-operative  enterprises,  designated  to  stimulate 
■eeders  to  better  efforts  and  to  educate  the  people  at  large  to  the  full 
»aning  conveyed  by  the  word  "thoroughbred."  We  trust  that  exhibitors 
id  the  public  will  meet  us  in  the  same  spirit  and  with  equal  enthusiasm 
the  cause- 
Board  of  Directors,  Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show, 

C.  R.  THOMAS,  Manager. 


New  Light  on  Worms  in  Pigs 


scent  researches  into  the  life  his- 
.  of  the  common  round  worm  in 
has  brought  to  light  knowledge 
in  should  be  of  great  interest  not 
to  hogmen,  but  to  people  gener- 
says  Wallace's  Farmer.    It  seems 
the  round  worm  which  infests 
may  also  infest  children,  and  that 
i  and  rats  sometimes  act  as  corn- 
Carriers.    More  astounding  yet,  it 
appears  that  pneumonia,  thumps 
Bimilar  lung  troubles  in  young 
,  and  possibly  oftentimes  in  chil- 
i  as  well,  may  be  due  to  this  para- 

»r  most  up  to  date  information  is 
to  B.  H.  Ransom,  of  the  U.  S. 
artmcnt  of  Agriculture.    He  has 
the  worm  eggs  as  they  are  ex- 
ed    in    large    numbers    in  hog 
mre,  to  rats,  mice,  guinea  pigs, 
trite,  pigs  and  lambs.    In  every 
v  except  that  of  the  older  hogs, 
eggs  seemed  to  hatch  in  the  in- 
Ines  into  microscopic  worms  less 
l  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  rn 
;th,  and  these  minute  worms  then 
le  their  way  through  the  intestinal 
I,  soon  reaching   the  lungs  and 
sing    pneumonia.     In    pigs  the 
iptoms  often  seem  to  be  identical 
l  those  of  thumns.    At  this  stage 
liseaso,  many  of  the  animals  weTe 
ed  and  carefully  examined.  The 
rosconic    worms    were    found  in 
je  numbers  not  only  m  the  lungs 
also  in  the  trachea,  esophagus 
stomach.   Further  study  indicated 
t  in  rats,  mice,  guinea  pigs  and 
MtB    these     microscopic  worms 
sed  from  the  lungs  back  into  the 
atines   again   and    out   with  the 
mre.    In  the  case  of  pigs,  sheep 
human   beings,   however,  these 
roscopic  worms  go  from  the  lungs 
he  intestines  and  grow  into  typical 
od  worms  several  inches  in  length, 
this  stage  they  lay  more  eggs, 
cn  pass  out  with  the  manure, 
he  eggs  are  extremely  long  lived. 
Ransom  states  that  in  laboratory 
erlments  they  have  been  stored  for 
years  and  still  have  retained  their 
ity  to  cause  infection.   The  micro- 
pic  worms,  which  may  be  given  off 
Jie  manure  of  rats,  mice,  etc.,  do 
retain  their  vitality  very  long,  and 
8  thought  that  ordinarily  the  in- 
ion  is  by  way  of  worm  eggs  pass- 
i  out  with  the  pig  manure  rather 
ji  with  microscopic  worms  passing 
:  with  rat  or  mouse  manure. 
1  is  not  definitely  known  that  all 
'imonia  and    thumps   in   pigs  is 
lied  by  the  microscopic  form  of  the 
|id  worm  when  it  migrates  to  the 
s,  but  preliminary  investigation 
»tes  that  a  great  many  cases  are 
to  this  cause.    It  is  interesting 
iQow  that  young  pigs  are  very  sus- 
'ible  to  infection,   whereas  older 
i  are  practically  immune.    It  is 
j  ved  that  the  young  pigs  are  par- 
arly  infected  by  the  dirt  clinging 
Ue  sow's  udder.    It  seems  to  be 
'|h  while,  therefore,  to  keep  the 
jjlling  sows  as  clean  as  possible, 
Jjr  on  clean   pasture  free  from 
holes  or  in  buildings  with  cement 
3  that  can  be  cleaned  out  fre- 
tly  and  thoroughly, 
other  point  to  be  kept  in  mind  is 
the  worm  egss  may  live  for  a 
ier  of  years,  standing  winter  cold 
8ummer  drouth.    The  mere  fact 
'  hogs  having  been  on  the  place 
ome  time  is  no  insurance  against 
f  i  infection  unless  the  premises 


havo  been  very  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  the  lot  deeply  plowed. 

After  the  round  worms  reach  their 
adult  form  in  the  intestines,  the  stage 
with  which  most  of  us  are  familiar, 
they  may  be  dislodged  by  any  one  of 
a  number  of  proprietary  worm  reme- 
dies. The  standard  home-made 
preparation  is  calomel  and  santonin, 
at  the  rate  of  5  grains  of  calomel  and 
7  grains  of  santonin  per  hundred 
pounds  of  pig  weight.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  lung  trouble  so  often 
caused  by  the  microscopic,  immature 
worms  is  fully  as  serious  as  the  in- 
testinal trouble  caused  by  the  adult 
worms,  it  would  seem  the  part  ot 
wisdom  not  to  rely  altogether  on 
curative  measures,  but  to  take  sani- 
tary steps  to  reduce  the  number  of 
worm  eggs  around  the  lots,  buildings 
and  hog  wallows.  Precautions  of  this 
sort  would  seem  to  be  doubly  worth 
while  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
parasite  may  also  infect  children. 


BURY  DEAD  ANIMALS, 


The   carcasses   of   animals  which 
have  succumbed  to  infectious  diseases  I 
like  anthrax,  hog  cholera,  blackleg, 
tuberculosis,  etc.,  are  charged  with  j 
myriads   of  virulent   disease   germs,  | 
and  just  as  long  as  they  remain  where  j 
animal  scavengers  can  reach  them  and 
portions  of  them  can  be  carried  away 
promiscuously,  they  are  a  dangerous  | 
menace.    Even  carcasses  of  animals  | 
which  "have  died  from  other  causes  I 
than  infectious  diseases,  unless  they 
are  disposed  of  in  a  proper  way,  are  a  | 
source  of  danger.   Left  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  their  odor  soon  invites 
scavengers  to  congregate  and  to  bring 
with  them  the  infectious  material  with 
which  they  may  have  become  con- 
taminated by  eating  carion  elsewhere. 

Dead  animals  on  the  farm  should 
be  buried  deep  enough  to  prevent  them 
from  being  dug  up  again,  or  they 
should  be  burned.  To  burn  large  car. 
casses  like  those  of  dead  horses  and 
cattle  is  difficult  and  laborious  and 
requires  a  large  quantity  of  fuel.  In 
most  instances  it  is  most  economical 
to  bury  them.  All  animals  which  have 
died  from  infectious  diseases  and  are 
buried  should  be  covered  with  a  heavy 
layer  of  lime  before  the  graves  are 
closed. 

Everywhere  farmers  not  only  should 
attend  to  the  safe  disposal  of  their 
own  animals  which  unfortunately  die, 
but  they  should  insist  on  the  proper 
disposal  of  the  bodies  of  all  animals 
which  die  anywhere  in  the  regions  in 
which  their  farms  are  located. 


The  healthy,  vigorous  pig  is  armed 
to  defend  himself  against  at  attack  of 
disease  and  repulse  it.  Therefore  keep 
him  in  vigorous  health  for  profitable 
growth  and  to  escape  disease. 


Rural  Press  Takes  Place  of 
Farm  Advisor. 

Enclosed  find  check  to  renew 
our  subscription  for  three  years.  I 
am  comparatively  new  at  the  farm- 
ing game  and  cannot  succeed  with- 
out the  Rural  Press-  It  is  very 
helpful.  We  have  no  farm  advisor 
in  our  county  at  present,  but  your 
paper  takes  the  place  of  one. — H. 
G.  Merrill,  Paso  Robles. 


MONTELENA  HER  D 


■OF  LARGE- 


YORKSHIRES 


LAKE  PAKE  KINO  25811 
Grand  Champion  Boar — California  State  Fair.  "1917. 

Due  to  the  ever-increasing  popularity  of  the  bre/jd,  Yorkshire  breeders 
are  almost  entirely  sold  out,  and  it  would  behp'ove  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser to  place  his  order  soon. 

We  are  only  able  to  offer  at  the  pre^tsVt  time  a  very  exceptional  lot  of 
fall  pigs,  some  sired  by  "Lake  Park  King,"  others  by  "Montelena  Prince 
2d."  They  are  out  of  such  sows  as,  "Deer  Creek  Nena  8th,"  present  Grand 
Champion  sow  of  the  State,  who  nas  averaged  a  fraction  over  17  pigs  per 
litter  for  nine  consecutive  litters;  "Riverina  Nena  9th,"  one  of  her  best 
daughters,  and  "Lake  Park  Lady  Frost  291st,"  the  top  sow  at  the  Thomas 
H.  Canfield  sale  last  year. 


We  solicit  your  correspondence. 


A.  L. 

CALISTOGA 


CO. 

CALIFORNIA 


LLOYTON  HERD 

REGISTERED  YORKSHIRES 

DO  YOU  KNOW 

That  the  Yorkshire  Hog  produces  more  pounds  of  growth  for 
feed  consumed  than  any  other?  That  the  Yorkshire  is  more 
prolific,  hardy,  and  prepotent  than  our  native  breeds? 

We  have  some  choice  gilts,  open  and  bred. 
GREAT  MONEY-MAKERS, 

LLOYD  &  TOINTON, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  402,  SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 

San  Francisco  Address:  P.  0.  Box  2250 


Hampshire  Swine 

We  are  offering  three  fine  boars,  whose  direct  ancestors  were  of 
such  correct  conformation  that  they  won  Grand  Championship 
honors.  These  three  boars  are  long,  deep,  with  well-arched  backs 
and  strong,  heavy  bone — they  are  a  credit  to  the  grand  champion 
blood  that  produced  them. 


GENERAL  ALLEN'S  COUNTERPART 
64733.  Sire  General  Allen  1061  (the 
undefeated  Grand  Champion).  Dam,  a 
daughter  of  High  Roller  6270  (a  Grand 
Champion  boar).  General  Allen  is  now 
dead,  so  this  is  probably  the  last  op- 
portunity to  get  one  of  his  sons. 


DRAPER  LADDO  69927.  His  sire 
Draper  Lad,  both  grand  sires  and  all 
four  of  his  great  grandsires  were  grand 
champions.  In  this  boar  is  combined 
the  blood  of  Hawkeye  Lad  (the  great- 
est son  of  Cherokee  Lad).  General 
Tipton  (Grand  Champion  from  New 
York  to  Missouri)  and  Lookout  (the 
$3000  son  of  Blythedale  Jim). 


TIPTON  SENATOR.  Sired  by  Young 
Senator  (Grand  Champion),  who  was 
by  The  Senator  (Grand  Champion) .  His 
dam  was  Tipton's  Mlssie  (Grand  Cham- 
pion), she  by  General  Tipton  (Grand 
Champion) . 


A  few  big  roomy  arch-backed  sows 
and  gilts  of  choice  breeding  for  sale. 
They  are  bred  for  October  and  Novem- 
ber litters. 


Weanling  pigs  of  Good  Type  and  Richly  Bred. 
For  full   information  in  regard  to  these  animals,   write  to 
THOMAS  T.  DLNSMORE,  Manager. 
Better  yet,  visit  the  ranch  and  see  the  animals  therselves. 

O.  U.  R. 

ORTEGA  UNDERHILL  RANCHO,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
Francis  T.  Underbill,  Prop.  Thos.  T.  Dinsmore,  Mgr. 
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Along  the  California  Livestock  Trail 

[Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  HcConneU.] 


Charnock  Feeding  Methods. 

Some  successful  swine  raisers  say 
that  they  can't  grow  hogs  well  unless 
they  slop  them,  but  Chas.  H.  Tyler, 
manager  of  Charnock  Ranch  at  Hemet, 
is  a  firm  believer  in  dry  feed  and  all 
of  the  Duroc-Jerseys  at  this  ranch  re- 
ceive concentrates  in  dry  form.  Plenty 
of  clean,  fresh  water  is  accessible  at 
,all  times  in  covered  troughs  with  only 
drinking  space  open.  Cement  feeding 
floors  arc  used  so  that  waste  of  feed 
is  reduced  to  the  minimum. 

There  are  dirt  floors  in  the  farrow- 
ing pens  and  Mr.  Tyler  claims  that  if 
a  sow  is  taken  with  milk  fever  the 
removing  of  the  old  earth  and  replac- 
ing it  with  fresh  wet  earth  so  as  to 
form  a  mud  bath,  will  quickly  cure 
such  a  case.  The  pens  are  cleaned 
regularly  and  the  dirt  floors  are 
sprinkled  lightly  with  crude  oil  on  the 
top  of  which  bedding  is  used. 

At  present  the  ranch  is  carrying  700 
head  of  Durocs,  but  registration  is 
kept  up  on  only  the  best  of  the  fe- 
males, and  only  a  very  few  of  the 
males  escape  the  knife.  From  the 
senior  herd  sire,  Cherry  Friend,  down 
to  the  smallest  suckling  pig,  great  size 
and  excellent  quality  predominate. 

Cook  Had  to  be  Shown. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  very 
many  of  our  breeders  of  registered 
livestock  have  first  thought  that  grade 
animals  were  "just  as  good"  and  that 
the  registered  stuff  was  a  fad  to  be 
indulged  in  by  a  few  who  wanted  a 
hobby  to  ride. 

Among  such  is  J.  H.  Cook,  the 
Poland-China  breeder  of  Paradise,  who 
first  started  as  a  boy  in  a  small  way 
with  a  cheap  pig  or  two  at  a  time  of 
no  particular  breed.  After  a  rather 
long  feeding  period  the  pig  or  pigs 
would  be  sold  and  a  margin  of  profit 
was  made  possible  by  the  low  first 
cost.  However,  Mr.  Cook,  being  a 
reader  of  th£  Pacific  Rural  Press,  had 
noticed  an  advertisement  of  a  local 
breeder  of  Poland-Chinas  and  men- 
tioned his  longings  to  his  mother,  who, 
being  a  lady  of  unusual  foresight,  en- 
couraged her  son  so  much  that  he 
commissioned  her  to  buy  him  two  pigs 
at  this  breeder's  on  her  next  trip  to 
Chico.  So  upon  Mrs.  Cook's  return 
she  brought  two  weanling  Poland. 
Chinas,  but  when  the  price  of  $45  for 
the  two  was  mentioned  the  young 
breeder,  who  had  been  paying  from  $2 
to  $3  apiece  for  grade  pigs,  was  in  the 
depths  of  despair  by  this  load  of  debt. 

After  thinking  it  over,  however,  he 
concluded  to  try  them  out  and  put 
them  in  a  pen  with  a  few  grade  pigs. 
Much  to  his  surprise  and  gratification 
the  pure-bred  pigs  rapidly  left  the 
grades  behind  in  growth.  The  differ- 
ence was  so  marked  that  he  thought 
the  pure-breds  must  be  robbing  the 
others  and  separated  them,  but  the 
difference  still  existed;  in  fact,  was 
more  marked  after  separation  than 
before. 

Mr.  Cook  gives  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  credit  for  getting  him  started 
on  the  right  road  in  the  pig  game,  both 
through  its  reading  columns  and  its 


SWINELAND  FARMS 


Tamworths  and  Durocs 


The  two  great  breeds  of  swine. 
Tamworths  are  the  greatest  bacon 
hog  in  the  world  today.  They  are 
the  largest  breed,  combining  great 
length  and  depth  with  exceptionally 
strong  backs.  The  best  gleaners 
and  grazers  of  grain  fields.  The 
hams  and  bacon  have  a  very  large 
percentage  of  lean,  juicy,  sweet- 
flavored  meat  and  bring  a  premi- 
um over  the  same  meats  of  other 
breeds. 


W.  0.  PEARSON, 
Woodland,  Calif. 

Ranch  2  miles  west  and  south  of  Yolo. 


advertisements   of   high-class  stock. 
Polands  at  Peake's. 

The  last  of  the  grade  Poland-Chinas 
at  the  ranch  of  H.  B.  Peake,  near 
Riverside,  have  been  sold  to  make 
room  for  the  increase  of  registered 
stock.  The  blood  lines  of  these  ani- 
mals represent  the  best  herds  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  corn  belt,  and  included 
in  the  pedigrees  are  found  the  names 
of  Blue  Valley,  I.  B.  A.  Wonder,  Su- 
perba  and  Big  Orange. 

Three  herd  sires  of  the  popular  big 
type  indicate  progress.  The  senior 
sire,  Greenfield's  Special,  shows  his 
Superba  breeding  in  size,  vigor  and 
prepotency.  Peake's  Blue  Valley 
Model,  who  is  just  coming  into  service, 
ought  to  leave  a  good  lot  of  stock,  and 
H.  B.  Superior  Giant,  a  line-bred  boar 
sired  by  Superba,  promises  to  become 
a  corker.  Mr.  Peake  will  show  at  the 
Riverside  Fair  and  has  a  litter  from 
Greenfield's  Big  Sis  2nd  that  will  fur- 
nish lively  competition  in  the  futurity 
classes. 

Dnrocs  at  McMillan's. 

Ray  McMillan  of  Ethanac  certainly 
has  some  dandy  good  Durocs  and  lots* 
of  them.  The  herd  sire  is  Crescent 
Prince  by  Great  Pathfinder,  out  of  a 
Prince  Albert  sow. 

Mr.  McMillan  feeds  his  hogs  alfalfa 
and  grain,  and  supplements  the  grain 
ration  with  a  small  amount  of  pre- 
pared buttermilk  which  he  likes  very 
much.  Mr.  McMillan  is  new  in  this 
State.  He  has  raised  Durocs  for  years 
back  in  Iowa  and  he  brought  his  herd 
with  him,  so  we  really  have  a  whole 
Eastern  herd  transplanted  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Durocs*  Delight. 

The  above  ought  to  be  the  name  of 
the  ranch  of  F.  D.  Burr  Co.,  located 
at  Orland,  for  Mr.  Burr  and  his  herds- 
man, Mr.  Jerome,  aim  to  make  things 
as  comfortable  and  sanitary  for  their 
hogs  as  possible.  The  latest  addition 
is  a  cement-lined  irrigation  ditch  that 
forms  the  division  between  the  alfalfa 
pasture  and  the  various  feed  lots.  It 
certainly  is  a  plunge  de  luxe  for  the 
happy  Durocs.  This  ditch  is  large 
enough  for  all  of  the  300  hogs  and  pigs 
to  bathe  at  once.  Fresh  water  is 
passed  through  the  ditch  at  least  once 
every  4  days  and  it  is  so  built  that 
about  10  inches  of  water  remains  in 
the  bottom  for  wallowing  when  the 
water  is  not  running. 

Mr.  Burr  purchased  a  gilt  at  the 
last  Tulare  Duroc-Jerse^  sale,  bred  by 
Joe  Chinoweth  of  Visalia,  that  is  a 
beauty  and  is  of  the  type  that  gives 
excellent  results  for  the  feed  con- 
sumed. However,  she  is  not  the  only 
good  one  in  the  herd,  as  there  are  250 
spring  pigs  that  are  a  great  lot  of 
youngsters,  hard  to  beat  as  a  whole  or 
individually. 

Holllngshead  Herd  Headers. 

With  the  exception  of  tankage, 
Hollingshead  &  Sons  of  Orland  raise 
all  the  feed  for  their  Duroc-Jerseys. 
Ground  barley  and  milo  maize,  with 
alfalfa  pasture,  make  an  ideal  ration 
in  combination  with  a  small  amount 
of  tankage.  In  order  to  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  alfalfa  at  present  they  are 
trying  cow  pea  pasture  in  a  small  way. 
The  grain  is  fed  in  the  form  of  a  slop 
twice  a  day,  with  plenty  of  water  to 
drink. 

Their  senior  herd  boar,  Sammy 
King's  Col.,  traces  back  to  King's  Col. 
and  Golden  Model  on  the  sire's  side, 
and  to  Cherry  King  Orion  on  the  dam's 
side.  He  is  fully  as  good  an  individual 
as  his  breeding  warrants  and  gets  fine 
pigs.  Along  with  this  boar  is  a  line- 
bred  Defender  boar  that  will  be  a 
year  old  in  September  and  promises 
great  things  as  a  sire  if  he  reproduces 
himself  reasonably  well. 
Hog  Husbandry  at  Rancho  Del  Sur. 

Donald  Graham,  proprietor  of  the 
above  named  ranch  at  Lancaster,  likes 
to  use  a  self-feeder  for  certain  phases 
of  his  swine  business,  but  he  found 
that  the  wind  and  birds  get  more  of 
the  feed  than  the  hogs.  In  order  to 
overcome  this  he  had  the  students  of 
the  manual  training  department  of  the 
Lancaster  High  School  make  a  self- 
feeder  after  a  design  of  his  own  that 
is  a  pronounced  success.   This  feeder 


The  Hampshire  Hog 

The  Hampshire  has  become  America's  most  popular  hog  by  sheep 
force  of  merit.  At  the  1918  International  he  won  Grand  Cham- 
pionship over  all  other  breeds,  and  sold  for  $2.25  per  hundred 
above  his  nearest  competitor.  And  when  it  comes  to  high  dress- 
ing percentages  the  Hampshire  is  in  a  class  by  himself.  The  pic- 
ture below  tells  the  story. 

 ~T~~~  " — =  7-^r 
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IDEAL  FOR  CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 

The  Hampshire  is  a  natural  foraging,  green  feed  hog,  and  thrives  par- 
ticularly well  on  California's  alfalfa  and  other  succulent  grasses,  there- 
fore requiring  less  grain  than  other  breeds.  Send  for  free  information 
about  the  progress  of  the  breed  and  its  adaptability  to  California  con- 
ditions. 


AMERICAN    HAMPSHIRE  RECORD 

E.  C.  STONE,  Secretary. 


ASSOCIATION. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 


LLANO  VISTA  HERD 

Champion  Hampshire  Swine 


Pure-bred  Prize  Winners 
You  will  eventually  buy  and  make  big  profits. 


F.  V 


JUDITH, 
No.  126448. 

Sire, 
^California  Lad 
45021 

Dam, 
Mabel 
113078 


Every  animal  in  our  herd  is  a  Champion  or  their 
sires  or  dams  have  been  Champions  at  some  of 
the  leading  Expositions  of  the  United  States. 
Hoars  and  Sons  of  all  ages  for  sale  at  all  times. 

GORDON,  Riverside  County, 

Owner  California  Manager 


F.  A.  LANGD0N, 


has  the  ordinary  arrangement,  of  hop- 
per with  adjustable  feed  slot  at  bottom 
opening  into  a  shallow  tray  or  trough 
that  extends  horizontally,  so  as  to 
meet  a  perpendicular  line  dropped 
from  the  upper  outward  edge  of  the 
feed  hopper.  From  this  edge  are  hung 
on  hinges  and  opening  inward  a 
system  of  doors  extending  from  one 
end  to  the  other  of  the  feeder.  When 
the  hogs  are  not  feeding  these  doors 

rest  at  the  bottom  against  the  outer 

#     _ -  i, „  »- . ^  »f,  ..  ...  j  ■•  ■• 


prevent  litter,  wind  or  birds  from  dil 
turbing  the  contents  of  the  feede 
When  the  hox  wishes  to  eat  he  conn 
up  and  simply  pushes  in  on  the  low* 
end  of  the  swinging  door  and  at  one 
has  full  access  to  the  feed. 


If  you  are  dehorning  any  calves  < 
cattle  this  season,  be  sure  you  do  Hi 
allow  the  flies  to  deposit  their  eg! 
in  the  wound.    Use  a  protection  ■ 

sonip  kind — either  :i  covering  or  a  I 
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Keep  the  Hogs  Cool 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Every  time  a  hog  gets  too  hot  he 
jants  away  a  good  lot  of  meat.  And  a 
log  gets  hot  very  easily.  During  the 
lummer  special  care  should  be  taken 
o  have  the  hog  quarters  well  shaded, 
[f  no  natural  shade  is  available  a 
rery  good  shelter  can  be  made  of 
wughs  placed  about  4  feet  high,  or  if 
here  are  no  trees  from  which  boughs 
;an  be  cut,  make  a  framework  and 
:over  it  with  straw.  If  there  are  sev- 
>ral  fields  in  a  row  such  a  framework 
:an  be  built  over  a  dividing  fence, 
ising  the  fence  for  a  center  prop  and 
laving  half  of  the  shelter  on  one  side 
»f  the  fence  and  half  on  the  other, 
hus  protecting  the  hogs  in  two 
lelds  with  one  shelter. 

All  hog  raisers  know  the  value  of 
resh,  clean  water  for  their  animals 
o  drink  during  the  hot  weather,  but 
here  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
he  value  of  wallows.  Some  breeders 
lave  concrete  wallows,  others  merely 
irovide  shade  and  fresh  water  to 
Irink  and  claim  that  wallows  are  not 
lecessary.  Experiments  are  being 
arried  out  at  the  experiment  farm 
if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
teltsville,  Md.,  to  determine  whether 
t  not  a  good  "swimmin'  hole"  re- 
luces  feed  bills-  At  present  there  is 
,  concrete  wallow  with  a  covered 
rame  from  which  it  provides  shade, 
t  has  been  noticed  that  during  the 
eat  of  the  day  the  hogs  do  not  get  in 
he  water,  but  prefer  to  lie  around  the 
dge  of  the  pool  in  the  shade.  An- 
ther pool  has  just  been  built  in  an 
djacent  hos  lot,  but.  the  shade  will 
e  provided  several  yards  away, 
logs  arc  to  be  kept  in  both  lots  and 
t  will  be  noted  whether  they  prefer 
0  get  in  the  water  or  lie  in  the -shade 
uring  the  heated  part  of  the  day. 
heights  will  be  kept  to  see  which  lot 
f  animals  makes  the  most  economi- 
al  gains. 

Probably  the  majority  of  California 
reeders  favor  wallows,  but  wallows 
hould  not  be  allowed  unless  they  are 


O  F 


Easy  feeders,  very  prolific 
breeders,  finish  at  any  age, 
dress  the  highest  percentage. 
They  have  strong  bone  without 
coarseness,  and  the  best  of 
disposition. 

See  my  herd  at  the  State  Fair 
and  do  not  miss  seeing  the  3 
barrows  included  in  my  exhibit. 


MILLS, 

SACRAMENTO  CO,  CALIFORNIA. 


kept  sanitary.  A  permanent  mud 
wallow  with  stagnant  water  is  a  great 
breeding  place  for  disease  germs  and 
will  do  more  harm  than  good.  Better 
no  wallow  at  all  than  a  filthy  one. 


SUCCESS  SECRETS  FOR 
SWINEMEN. 


Cultivate  an  interest  in  your  hogs 
and  give  them  more  than  passing 
attention. 

Careless  methods  cause  failure 
even  though  royal  blooded  stock  is 
selected.  In  fact,  blood  lines  mean 
nothing  without  good  care. 

Kind  treatment  causes  contented, 
gentle,  docile  hogs.  The  hogs  are 
responsive,  and  return  your  kindness 
in  like  kind. 

The  breeder  who  cares  for  five 
brood  sows  in  the  best  shape  with 
right  feed  and  exercise,  will  make 
more  money  than  the  one  with  ten 
brood  sows  neglected  or  improperly 
handled  and  fed.  The  man  who  is  a 
poor  feeder  can  never  become  a  suc- 
cessful breeder. 

Pure-bred  breeders  have  had  it 
proved  that  immunizing  against 
cholera  not  only  saves  the  herd,  but 
adds  many  dollars  to  the  selling  value 
of  the  hogs.  Buyers  for  hogs  not 
immunized  are  limited  nowadays. 


HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS 
ORGANIZE. 


The  Hampshire  breeders  of  this 
State  are  determined  to  put  their  hogs 
to  the  front  in  a  big  way  and  are  will- 
ing to  pay  the  price.  This  was  proved 
at  the  get-together  meeting  held  at 
the  Underbill  sale  at  Santa  Barbara, 
August  6,  when  it  was  proposed  to 
make  the  dues  of  the  California  Hamp- 
shire Swine  Breeders'  Association  $1 
per  year-  The  plan  was  ridiculed; 
the  fee  was  set  at  $5,  and  the  way  the 
money  was  shelled  out  by  the  dozens 
of  breeders  who  joined  shows  what 
may  be  expected  when  the  funds  are 
used  along  promotion  lines. 

The  officers  elected  were:  F.  V.  Gor- 
don, Los  Angeles,  president;  Francis 
T.  Underhill  of  Santa  Barbara,  L.  A. 
Denker  of  Sangus,  H.  Braly  of  Los 
Angeles,  W.  S.  Morton  of  Gardena,  and 
P.  J.  Costello  of  Los  Altos,  vice-pres- 
idents, and  C.  J-  Gilbert  of  Lancas- 
ter, secretary-treasurer.  These  offi- 
cers will  form  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  a  banquet 
at  Los  Angeles  October  20  during  the 
Livestock  Show,  and  to  have  a  special 
show  of  Hampshire  hogs  on  the  21st. 
Keep  your  eyes  on  this  live  bunch. 
Or,  perhaps,  we  should  say,  keep  your 
lamps  on  the  Hamps- 


rOLAND-CHINA  BREEDERS 
BUSY! 


GET 


Here  is  a  chance  to  develop  foreign 
trade.  The  acting  director  of  agricul- 
ture at  Manila,  Philippine  Islands, 
sends  to  the  Poland-China  Journal  a 
list  of  swine  breeders  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  who  are  prospective  pur- 
chasers. But  why  should  they  buy 
from  corn-belt  breeders  when  they 
can  secure  just  as  good  stock  here  in 
California  and  save  the  cost  of  ex- 
pressage  half-way  across  the  conti- 
nent? California  breeders  should  get 
after  these  prospects  with  some  force- 
ful business-bringing  letters.  The  list 
is  as  follows:  W.  C.  Hart,  Camp  Stots- 
bug  Angeles,  Pampanga,  P.  I;  Alfon- 
so Tuason,  Bureau  of  Agriculture, 
Manila,  P.  I.;  Charles  Mitschek,  Trini- 
dad Stock  Farm,  Baguido,  Mt.  Prov- 
ince, P.  I.;  Carlos  X.  Burgos,  Ala- 
bang  Stock  Farm,  Alabang,  Rizal, 
P.  I.;  Dr.  Vincente  Ferriols,  Bureau 
of  Agriculture,  Manila,  P.  I. ;  Dr.  Frank 
C.  Gearhart,  Sta.  Mesa  Dairy  Farm, 
Manila,  P.  I- 


To  drive  hogs,  use  a  piece  of  gar- 
den hose  eighteen  inches  long, 
mounted  on  a  twelve-inch  length  of 
broom  handle.  This  smarts  when  ap- 
plied, makes  a  noise,  does  not  bruise 
or  injure  the  hogs,  and  is  much  better 
than  a  whip  or  stick. 


OAK  KNOLL 

Chester  Whites 

The  Breed  Progressive  Farmers  Want 

Large  Litters-Quick  Maturity 
Easy  Feeders-Top  Prices 


A  T  the  Chicago  International,  1918,  this 
breed  again  won  over  all  breeds  on 
carcass  tests.  Either  straight  bred  or 
crosses,  the  Chester  White  has  for  six 
years  proven  superior  to  all  other 
breeds  in  Open  Competition  at  these  In- 
ternationals. 

We  have  the  Largest  Herd  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
The  Finest  Blood  Lines  in  America 


HIGHLANDER— The  Boar  You  Can't  Forget 

This  great  boar  is  at  the  head  of  our  big  herd  of  over 
100  mammoth  brood  sows.  He  is  a  son  of  William  A.  and 
Our  Maid  3rd,  both  undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three 
International  Shows.  He  embodies  all  your  ideas  of  a  per- 
fect boar,  and  stamps  his  pigs  with  his  superior  qualities. 

This  is  the  blood  you  need  to  insure  your  success.  A  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned 
pigs.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  your  wants. 


OAK  KNOLL  FARM 

Lakeport,  Calif. 


San  Francisco  Office 


601  Balboa  Bldg. 
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Lakeside  Stock  Farm 

Big-Type 
Poland-Chinas 


San  Joaquin  County 

Poland- China  Breeders  Association 

J.  F.  LEHMAN,  Pres.  SHERWOOD  BECKMAN,  Sec'y 

Lodi,  Cal.  Lodi,  Cal. 


MATCHLESS  BIG  BOB 
281659 

This  herd  headed  by  Matchless 
Big  Bob  and  Lakeside  Defender. 
These  sires  are  of  the  type  and 
breeding  that  are  so  popular  today. 

Young  stock  from  these  boars 
and  sows  of  A  Wonder,  Chief  De- 
fender's Choice  and  Major  Hadley 
Wonder  breeding,  on  exhibition  at 
the  State  Fair  and  other  fall  shows. 
Also  a  great  consignment  at  the 
San  Joaquin  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Sale  on  September  19th 
at  Lodi. 

Inquiries  cheerfully  answered 
and  visitors  always  welcome. 

Geo.  V.BeckmanS  Sons 

LOI»I.  (  A I, IF. 


YOUNG'S 

Poland-Chinas 


For  nearly  40  years  we  have 
been  raising  Poland-China  hogs 
and  think  we  can  say  that  we 
have  now  the  best  we  ever 
raised. 

GOLDEN  STATE   KING  is  the 

best  breeding  boar  we  ever  owned. 
He  sires  large,  even,  easy-feeding 
litters  of  the  right  type. 

Long  Big-Bone  'Jr.,  the  Junior 
Champion,  has  to  his  credit  some 
of  the  best  pigs  we  have  this  year, 
with  lots  of  stretch  and  quality. 

We  have,  we  think,  some  of  the 
best  sows  the  breed  affords. 

You  can  get  foundation  stock 
here  as  good  as  the  best. 

Come  to  the  San  Joaquin  County 
Breeders'  Association  Sale,  Septem- 
ber 19,  at  Lodi,  and  get  them  at 
your  own  price. 

Young  &  Clark 


Lodi, 


Cal. 


First  Public  Sale 

Hogs  in  this  offering  are  animals  of  the  choicest  breeding  along 
very  fashionable  lines  of  the  big-type.  They  have  all  been  passed 
on  by  a  judging  committee  of  very  conservative  breeders  so  that 
the  sale  will  include  nothing  but  tops  from  the  various  herds. 

20  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts 
40  Boars 

The  boars  and  gilts  offered  are  either  sired  by  or  bred  to  some  of  the 
most  noted  boars  of  the  Poland-China  breed  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  such  as 
.Major  Hadley  Wonder,  Matchless  Big  Boh,  Big-Bone  Bob,  Golden  State 
King,  Ursns  Junior  and  others  of  equal  note. 

The  Consignors  are  as  follows: 

BECKMAN    &    SONS  N.  K.   Hint  AN.  1.    W.  WAKEFIELD 

JOHN    BAGEL,  LANGHORST  BROS.  J.  F.  LEHMAN, 

BVGBNB  MINER,  YOUNG  A  BARTON 

i.  E.  STEELY,  YOUNG  *  CLARK 

—at— 

Lodi,  California 
Friday,  September  19th 

Do  not  miss  this  sale  it'  you  are  in  the  market  for  either  a  boar  as  a 
herd  header  of  registered  sows,  or  for  service  in  a  market  herd.  The 
offerings  will  improve  registered  herds  and  are  of  such  constitution  and 
prepotency  that  they  will  give  uniformity  and  the  well-known  easy-feeding 
qualities  to  your  grade  herds. 

Come  early  and  make  your  choice  before  the  sale  starts.  Those  not 
attending  may  send  mail  bids  to  Thos.  F.  McConnell,  Field  Man  for  the 
Pacific  Bural  Press,  in  care  of  the  Secretary. 

lunch  at  DOOR.         Sale  starts  promptly  at  1  o'clock. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY  POLAND-CHINA  BREEDERS'  ASSN. 

SHERWOOD  BECKKAJT,  Secretary 
SEND  FOB  CATALOG  Lodi,  California 


GOLDEN  STATE  KING 

This  greatest  of  Poland-China  sires  is  at  the  head  of  our  herd  with  a  foundation  of 
I.  B.  A.  Wonder  and  Biff-Bone  Bob  sons. 

Three  boars  and  1  sow  sired  by  this  great  boar  that  are  well  worth  placing-  in  any 
herd  will  be  offered  on  September  19th  at  the  Poland-China  Sale  at  Lodi. 

LANGHORST  BROS,  LODL  CALIF. 


PROFITABLE  POLAND-CHINAS 

Herd  headed  by  the  1000-pound  boar,  IIRSITS  JR.,  with  the  great  sow 
MOLLY  GIANTESS,  first  prize  in  class  at  Sacramento  in  1917,  on  the 
female  side.  Pigs  from  these  great  animals  will  be  shown  at  the  State  Fair 
this  year.    Look  them  up  and  see  some  fashionable  type  youngsters  that 

have  plenty  of  quality. 

CALIFORNIA  BIG-BONE  BOB  is  the  junior  herd  sire  that  will  be  used  on 

the  Ursus  Jr.  stock.    It  promises  tq  be  a  great  cross. 


LODI, 


Eugene  Miner 


CALIFORNIA 


Strictly 
Big-Type 

Poland-Chinas 

THE  ONLY  KIND  I  BREED. 

Boars  with  high,  strong  backs. 

Boars  with  lots  of  stretch. 

Boars  with  plenty  of  bone. 

Boars  that  are  right  on  their  feet. 

Boars  with  plenty  of  quality. 

Sired  by  GOLDEN  STATE  KINO. 

Sired  by  BIG-BONE  BOB. 

Do  not  miss  seeing  them  at  the 
State  Fair  before  placing  your 
order. 

A  consignment  reserved  for  the. 
coming  Poland-China  Boar  and  Gilt 
Sale  on  September  19th  at  Lodi, 
where  you  can  buy  them  at  your 

own  price- 

Inquiries  solicited. 
Inspection  invited. 

J.  F.  Lehman 


Lodi, 


Cal. 


Palm  Ave.  Stock  Ranch 


MINERVA  813774 
Sire  Blr-Bone  Bob 
Dam  Clasny  Price 

Jf  you  want  stock  of  this  kin 
look  me  up  at  the  State  Fair. 
Plenty  of  bone,  size  and  the  best  of 
feeding  quality  cannot  help  but 
please  you.  Stock  in  Lodi  Poland- 
China  sale,  September  19th. 

J.  W.  WAKFFI ELD 
ACAMPO.  CA1  IF. 


MAJOR  HADLEY  WONDER 

BIG  BONE  BOB 


Young  boars  ready  for  service, 
sired  by  the  above  great  Poland- 
China  sires  will  be  on  exhibition 
and  for  sale  at  the  State  Fair. 

If  you  want  big  one-s  that  will 
breed  big  ones  do  not  fail  to  see 
these.  They  will  surely  please  you. 

A  consignment  also  in  the  Lodi 
Poland-China  sale  of  September  19. 

N.  K.  HORAN 

LOCKEFOBD,  CALIF. 
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Doings  in  the  Swine  World 


Written  tor  Pacific  Rural  Presa. 


Poland-China  prices  are  again  sky- 
KJketing.  Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  of  Lake 
eneva,  Wis.,  the  millionaire  chewing 
im  man,  recently  purchased  from 
Iver  Brook  Farm,  Muncie  Ind.,  for 
15,000,  the  sensational  boar,  The 
Lansman.  This  was  a  record  price 
or  the  breed,  but  it  held  for  only  a 
rw  days,  as  on  August  8  at  the  Hal- 
jrd-Hassler  sale  at  Manning  la.,  the 
Mur  Mabel's  Jumbo  was  purchased 
r  H.  W.  Hey  for  $18,000.  What  will 
ie  limit  be? 

PR.  S.  Morton,  the  veteran  Hamp- 
lire  breeder  of  Gardena,  has  an  at- 
^ctiva  sign  out  in  front  of  his  ranch 
Jth  suitable  wording  on  it  and  a  pic- 
h  of  a  Hampshire  hog.  He  says 
iat  it  brings  him  lots  of  business, 
iw  many  pure-bred  hog  breeders  are 
king  this  simple  means  of  letting 
issersby  know  about  their  stock? 
^El  Dorado  county  Durocs  are  re- 
ccing gold  mines.  There  is  a  live 
aroc  breeder's  association  and  just  as 
lely  a  Duroc  pig  club.  Twenty-five 
g  club  members  began  their  work 
Kh  an  investment  of  $650  and  in 
m  year  they  have  sold  $650  worth 
V  Durocs  for  cash,  have  on  hand 
L.200  worth  of  young  stock  and  the 
Iginal  sows  which  they  now  value  at 
L600.  Not  many  producing  mines 
in  excel  that  record. 
[Swine  breeders  in  the  Newlands 
rigation  project,  Nevada,  are  mak- 
g  co-operative  shipments  of  hogs  to 
m  Francisco.  A  representative  of 
je  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
[ranges  with  the  farmers  to  deliver 
Mr  surplus  porkers  on  a  certain 
bte,  so  that  the  animals  can  be  ship- 
id  in  carload  lots.  The  total  ship- 
ng  and  marketing  expenses  range 


from  lJ/4  to  1%  cents  per  pound,  so 
the  producers  realize  a  much  greater 
net  income  that  when  selling  hogs 
local. 

Young  &  Clark  of  Lodi  have  a  pig 
sired  by  Golden  State  King  and  out  of 
Bob's  Smooth  Model  that  gained  22 
pounds  in  7  days.  This  is  a  very 
promising  April  gilt  and  she  looks  as 
though  she  will  continue  to  make 
very  rapid  gains. 

J.  E.  Steely  of  Clements  is  one  of 
the  new  Poland-China  breeders  who 
has  recently  gotten  into  the  game,  but 
does  not  expect  to  show  this  year.  He 
will  have  3  young  boars  in  the  coming 
sale  at  Lodi,  Sept.  19th. 

Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons  of  Lake- 
side Stock  Farm,  Lodi,  have  recently 
made  some  additions  to  their  herd  thai 
will  materially  strengthen  an  already 
strong  herd.  Their  young  boar.  Lake- 
side Defender,  is'  a  crackerjack  and 
will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
show  ring  this  fall. 

Loma  Rica  Ranch  near  Grass  Valley 
has  sold  2  classy  Berkshire  hogs  to  the 
Gossard  Breeding  Estates,  Indiana, 
according  to  a  report.  The  animals 
were  Loma  Rica  Leader  and  Loma 
Rica  Belle,  both  raised  on  the  ranch. 
Representatives  from  the  East  came 
out  to  pass  on  the  animals  and  bought 
them  at  high  prices. 

W.  O.  Pearson  raises  a  large  number 
of  market  hogs  in  addition  to  his  regis- 
tered Durocs  and  Tamworths.  He  has 
1,600  at  his  Maxwell  ranch  and  1,600 
at  the  Orland  ranch.  It  is  a  pretty 
good  proof  that  his  registered  hogs 
are  money  makers  when  he  can  make 
a  good  profit  from  those  sold  for 
market  hogs. 


THE    BEST    HERD  OF 

Big  Type  Poland -Chinas 


ON  THE  COAST 


They  Are  All  Talking 
about  the  Great  Boar 

King  Jones  Over 

You  Will  Have  to  Like 
Him 


And  when  you  see  the  type,  quality  and  bone  of  the  BIG,  STRONG- 
BACKED  SOWS  we  are  mating  him  with,  and  the  outstanding  stretchy 
pigs   he  sires,  you  will  want  some  of    this  blood  in    your  herd. 

Let's  Get  Acquainted  at  Sacramento 
WE  WILL  SHOW  22  HEAD 

Mccarty  &  starkweather 

433  California  St.,  San  Francisco 

Ranch  at  Modesto. 


MARSH'S  BIG  TYPE 

Poland  -  Chinas 

The  homo  of  Champions.  Herd  rich  in  the  hlood  of  the  two  great 
show  boars  and  sires  of  prize-winners — MODEL  MAJOR  and 
I.  B.  A.  WONDER. 

SEE  THEM  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR 

5  I  will  have  a  herd  at  the  Fair  that  will  show  you  the  quality  of  the 
stock  I  raise.    Hogs  with  heavy    bone,  good  feet,  strong  backs,  lots  of 
stretch,  well-sprung  ribs,  and  as  smooth  as  a  peeled  onion. 

Come  and  look  them  over.   You  will  like  them. 

H.  I.  MARSH,  MODESTO,  CAL. 


WAUKEEN  HERD 

BIG  TYPE 

POLAND  CHINAS 

THE  HOME  OF 

KINGS  BIG  BONE  LEADER 


This  great  boar  was  Grand  Champion  at  the  1917  State  Fair, 
and  is  the  hijrhest-priced  boar  that  ever  went  through  a  California 
sales-ring.  He  is  just  as  great  as  a  sire,  and  his  pigs  are  every- 
where in  demand  at  the  highest  prices.  His  sons  are  heading 
some  of  the  best  herds  in  the  State. 

Bred  Sow  Sale  in  October 

If  you  want  stock  from  the  home  of  champions,  wait  for  the  big  bred 
sow  sale  October  4th.    Watch  this  paper  for  particulars. 

les  Mccracken 

RIPON,  CALIFORNIA 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

of 

Poland-Chinas 

The  well-known  herds  of 

Dimmick  Bros,  and  C.  G.  De  Raad 

90  Head  Without  Reserve 

16  OUTSTANDING  SOWS,  bred  to  President  2nd,  Young  Jumbo, 
Yankee  Jr.,  Kings  Massive  Orange  and  California  Smooth  Jumbo. 

5  GREAT  BROOD  SOWS  with  litters,  two  being  Eastern  sows 
bred  to  a  son  of  Big  Orange. 

16  TOPPY  GILTS,  old  enough  to  be  bred  for  spring  litters.  All 
sired  by  noted  boars,  such  as  Kings  Timm. 

26  CLASSY  SPRING  PIGS— 20  of  which  are  sows.  They  include 
a  litter  from  a  daughter  of  The  Yankee,  and  pigs  sired  by  a  son 
of  Smooth  Jumbo  2nd. 

20  WONDERFUL  SUMMER  PIGS  out  of  real  large  sows  with 
quality. 

6  BIG  BOARS,  including  sows  of  Model  Fellow  Jr.,  Smooth  Jumbo 
2nd,  President  and  Kings  Timm. 

KINGS  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 
HANFORD,     September  30th 

Be  sure  to  attend  this  sale.   A  chance  to  get  real  foundation  stock— the 
kind  breeders  will  not  ordinarily  sell. 


Dimmick  Bros. 


C.  G.  DeRaad 


LEMOORE,  CAL.  LEMOOBE,  CAL. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 
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Showings  of  Swine 
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J.  E.  Thorp  of  Lockeford  will  show 
14  head  of  Durocs,  including  a  junior 
yearling  boar  that  is  a  crackerjack,  2 
aged  sows,  a  junior  yearling  sow,  9 
futurity  pigs  and  a  senior  sow  pig. 

Tagus  Ranch,  Tulare,  will  show  7 
head  of  Durocs  sired  by  California 
Defender. 

Henry  Cummins,  Visalia,  will  ex- 
hibit a  Duroc-Jersey  junior  yearling 
and  a  senior  sow  pig  on  which  he  is 
willing  to  bank  his  last  dollar. 

Hale  I.  Marsh  of  Modesto,  who  is 
always  one  of  the  big  winners  with 
his  Poland-Chinas,  will  show  10  head, 
including  a  senior  yearling  boar  by 
Model  Major  and  a  half  sister  to  the 
grand  champion  sow  of  1917. 

Mark  Bassett,  the  veteran  Poland- 
China  breeder  of  Hanford,  will  show 
his  usual  large  herd.  This  will  con- 
sist of  35  head,  including  a  futurity 
litter  by  Kings  Timm  out  of  a  Model 
Fellow  sow,  and  the  senior  yearling 
boar  Kings  Gerstdale  Jones.  Most  of 
the  stock  will  be  sired  by  Model  Fel- 
low. Mr.  Bassett  has  also  entered  6 
very  fine  barrows  to  compete  against 
all  breeds. 

John  M.  Bernstein  of  Hanford, 
whose  boar  President  has  made  him 
famous,  will  have  a  fine  show  herd  of 
11  head  of  Poland-Chinas,  including 
the  outstanding  junior  yearling  sow, 
Carrie  Hadley. 

C.  A.  Vaughan  of  Hanford  has  en- 
tered 12  head  of  Poland-Chinas  and 
expects  to  do  well  on  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  State  Fair  show  ring. 

H.  D.  McCune  of  Lemoore  will  show 
a  great  herd  of  Poland-Chinas  headed 
by  Kings  Massive  Orange.  It  will  in- 
clude a  futurity  litter  by  this  boar; 
also  an  October  boar  pig,  McCune's 
Buster,  by  the  great  Eastern  boar, 
Giant  Buster. 

W.  L.  Haag  &  Son  of  Lendorris 
Ranch.  Hanford,  will  show  12  head  of 
Poland-Chinas.  The  great  sire  Long 
Jumbo  will  be  shown  again;  also  a 
futurity  litter  sired  by  him  and  out  of 
Lorraine  B.  The  sensational  Eastern 
boar,  Lendorris  Liberty  Bond,  will  also 
be  shown  and  ought  to  prove  the  cen- 
ter of  attraction. 

W.  T.  Dice  of  Hanford  will  show  a 
great  Poland-China  futurity  litter  of 
late  March  pigs  by  Dice's  Orphan. 
He  will  also  exhibit  a  junior  sow  pig, 
a  junior  yearling  sow  and  2  March 


W.  T.  Dice 

HANFORD,  CAL. 
Breeder  of  Right  Type 

Poland  Chinas 

If  you  like  them  big  and  smooth 
look  up  my  showing  at  the 

STATE  FAIR 

Will  consign  4  head  of  my  best 
sows  to  eighth. 

Kings  County  Poland-China  Sale 
October  11,  1919 


pigs  out  of  a  litter  of  16  sired  by  Big 
Knox  Boy.  He  is  making  a  great  hit 
with  his  "Right-Type"  Polands. 

Elmer  Lamb  of  Ceres  has  reduced 
his  herd  considerably  during  the  last 
year,  but  has  kept  up  the  quality  and 
will  show  a  small  herd  of  very  high- 
class  Durocs. 

Cross  Brothers  of  Merced  will  show 
what  good  breeding  can  do  in  a 
Poland-China  futurity  litter  by  Presi- 
dent out  of  Long  Letty,  and  2  Rosebud 
gilts  by  Long  Jumbo. 

Jack  Borge  of  Dos  Palos  will  show 
16  head  of  Durocs  featuring  the  get 
of  his  great  sire  Russell  Orion  Boy. 
If  you  want  to  see  big,  high-backed 
hogs,  be  sure  to  look  over  this  exhibit. 

A.  Buckland  &  Sons,  Fresno,  will  be 
out  with  a  great  Poland-China  show 
herd  this  year  consisting  of  15  head, 
including  their  two  great  herd  boars, 
Blue  Valley  Kine  and  California  Jum- 
bo Buster.  They  will  also  show  a 
futurity  litter  by  Jumbo  Buster. 

J.  Francis  O'Connor  of  Castleview 
Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  who  probably  has 
more  world  champion  Berkshires  in 
his  herd  than  any  other  coast  breeder, 
will  have  a  great  herd  at  the  State 
Fair  this  year  and  expects  to  win  his 
share  of  the  blues. 

Greenwood  Farm,  Live  Oak,  will 
prove  the  breeding  ability  of  their 
great  Duroc  sire,  Johnson's  Defender 
Jr.,  by  showing  at  the  State  Fair  some 
of  the  finest  pigs  ever  exhibited.  Be 
sure  to  look  them  up. 

To  merely  say  that  A.  B.  Humphrey 
of  Grape  Wild  Farm  will  be  on  hand 
with  his  Berkshires  is  the  same  as 
saying  that  he  will  win  a  good  share 
of  the  ribbons,  for  Mr.  Humphrey's 
Berkshires  are  known  throughout  the 
country  and  he  always  gets  his  share 
of  the  awards.  The  younger  entries 
this  year  will  be  sired  by  Big  Leader, 
the  greatest  son  of  Grand  Leader  2nd. 

Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons  of  Lake- 
side Farm,  Lodi,  will  be  out  with  a 
great  show  herd  this  year  and  expect 
to  capture  a  big  lot  of  ribbons, 
especially  in  the  younger  classes. 

Diamond  Bar  Ranch,  Spadra,  will 
have  a  great  show  herd  out  this 
fall,  and  will  make  all  of  the  shows, 
starting  at  the  State  Fair.  Walter 
T.  Gatton,  superintendent,  says  that 
they  may  possibly  send  a  few  head 
back  to  the  National  Swine  Show 
at  Des  Moines.  A  great  bred  sow  sale 
will  be  held  at  the  Diamond  Bar 
Ranch  in  January. 

Poland-Chinas  lead  in  the  number 
of  entries  this  year  at  the  State  Fair, 
there  being  295  head  entered. 

The  Boys'  Pig  Club  will  exhibit  a 
large  number  of  registered  hogs  this 
year,  and  the  entries  on  the  whole 
are  double  those  of  any  previous  year. 


STATE  FAIK  JUDGES. 

The  list  of  judges  in  the  livestock 
division  this  year  includes  some  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  United  States. 
The  judges'  are:  John  C.  Burns,  Col- 
lege Station,  Texas,  draft  horses  and 
beef  cattle;  E.  A.  Trowbridge,  Colum- 
bia, Mo.,  horse  show;  Hugh  Van  Pelt, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  dairy  cattle;  James  F. 
Wilson,  University  Farm,  Davis,  sheep 
and  goats;  Guy  C.  Putnam  of  Tecum- 
seh.  Neb.,  Thos.  A  Shattuck  of  Hast- 
ings, Neb.,  Wyman  Lovejoy  of  Roscoe, 
111.,  and  Prof.  J.  L  Thompson  of  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis,  hogs;  R.V.Moore 
of  Oakland  and  W.  S.  Russell  of  Con- 
cord, poultry. 


ELDERSLY  FARM 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS 

Possessing  wonderful  length,  splendid  depth  of  body,  high-arched 
backs,  good  feet  and  worlds  of  quality.  The  kind  that  will  put  quality 
into  your  herd  and  convert  high-priced  feed  into  profit. 
BLACK  BIG  BONE  WONDER,  our  senior  herd  boar,  is  a  great  individual 
with  the  most  wonderful  back  you  ever  saw-  He  has  the  blood  of  grand 
champions  from  both  sire  and  dam.  In  JUMBO  BUSTER,  a  young  boar 
of  much  promise,  he  has  an  able  assistant. 

Remember  this  Herd  when  yon  bny  Polands. 

J.  H.  WARE,  LIVE  OAK,  CAL. 


TOP  SALE  OF  THE  SEASON 


OCTOBER  7th,  1919 


Bassett,  Crawshaw  &  Ross 

Join  Forces  to  Sell 

75— Poland  Chinas»75 

Bred  Sows  and  Herd  Boars. 

Every  animal  double  treated. 

The  greatest  assemblage  of  the  best  blood  produced 
in  Poland-Chinadom. 

Don't  miss  the  opportunity  to  attend  this  sale  and  take 
home  some  of  these  fine  hogs. 

Kings  County  Fair  Grounds 

Auctioneer,  Ord.  L.  Leachman 

For  Catalog  or  Information,  write  to 


F.  D.  ROSS,  8ec*y. 


HANFORD,  CALIF. 
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00 
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Eighth  Semi-Annual  Sale 

— of— 

Kings  County  Poland-China  Breeders  Association 

Saturday,  October  11th,  1919. 
KINGS  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS, 
Hanford,  Calif. 

80  Bred  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars 

To  be  sold  without  reserve  from  the  best  herds  in  Kings  County. 

Consignors : 


G.  I.  McCUNE, 
G-  NEHLS, 

C.  L.  NEWPORT, 

H.  E.  McMAHAN, 
W.  L.  HAAG, 

T.  J.  WOODWORTH, 
R.  G.  HAMBLIN, 


H.  D.  McCUNE, 
R.  L.  WALTZ, 
C.  A.  VAUGHN, 
W.  T.  DICE, 
W.  S.  HUBBARD, 
J.  A.  CRAWSHAW, 
If.  BASSETT, 


C-  G.  DE  RAAD, 
W.  D.  TREWHITT, 
C.  DIMMICK, 
J.  M.  BERNSTEIN, 

E.  G.  MEYER, 
W.  BERNSTEIN, 

F.  D.  ROSS. 


Auctioneer,  COL.  BEN.  A.  RHOADES. 


For  catalog  or  information  write  to 


F.  D.  Ross,  Secy. 


HANFORD,  CALIF. 


Lendorris  Ranch  Poland  -  Chinas 


.  St 


6KB  IT  HBRD  no  UU 
YOUNG  JT7MBO  (see  picture),  the 
grreat  son  of  Jumbo  Bob:  and  the  sen- 
sational young;  boar.  LENDORRIS  LIB- 
ERTY BOND,  a  son  of  Liberty  Bond, 
for  whom  S10.000  was  refused.  Keep 
your  eye  on  this  young  epoch-maker. 

BRBD  BOW  SALK 
With  J.  M.  Bernstein  we  shall  hold 
a  sale  September  17,  and  shall  offer  12 
head  of  outstanding  gilts,  mostly  by 
Young  Jumbo,  and  bred  to  the  great 
Lendorris  Liberty  Bond.  This  is  the 
blood  you  need  to  insure  "your  success. 
Be  sure  to  attend. 

W.  L.  HAAG  *  SON 
Hnnforil.  Calif. 


EL  PROFITO  HERD 

Big  Type  Poland  Chinas 

They  have  the  size,  hone,  stretch,  spring  of  ribs,  heavy  quarters, 
smoothness  and  mellowness  found  in  easy-feeding,  money-making  hogs. 

EL  PROFITO,  our  great  herd  boar,  stamps  his  offspring  with  his 
superior  qualities.  To  make  the  right  start  get  one  of  his  pigs. 
Inspection  or  correspondence  Invited. 

VIOLA  L.  RENWICK,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
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Why  Not  Stallion  Associations? 


Written  tor  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


For  some  time  the  Government  has 
been  recommending  co-operative  bull 
associations  for  dairymen  who  would 
like  to  use  pure-bred  bulls  to  improve 
their  herds,  but  who  cannot  afford  to 
purchase  such  animals  alone.  Con- 
siderable literature  has  been  issued  on 
the  subject,  and  Government  agents 
have  even  been  instrumental  in  form- 
ing such  associations. 

But  why  not  a  similar  association 
for  farmers  who  want  to  breed  up 
their  horses?  And  why  not  Govern- 
ment or  State  aid?  Valuable  sugges- 
tions along  this  and  other  lines  were 
made  by  President  White  at  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Percheron  So- 
ciety of  America. 

.  He  referred  to  the  horse  situation 
in  Europe  where,  according  to  in- 
formation he  has  recently  received 
from  members  of  the  Agricultural 
Commission  sent  to  Europe  to  study 
the  situation  respecting  livestock  and 
farm  products,  there  is  a  great  short- 
age of  work  horses,  the  balance  of 
which  cannot  be  restored  except  by 
the  shipment  of  large  numbers  of 
horses  from  this  country.  He  caution- 
ed breeders,  however,  not  to  expect  too 
sudden  a  response  in  values  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  ship  space  will 
not  be  available  for  ready  exportation 
of  horses  before  spring,  and  even  if 
there  was  available  space  at  the 
present  time  it  would  not  be  advisable 
because  of  the  lack  of  grains  and 
forage  for  horses  over  there. 

The  need  for  intelligent  action  on 
the  part  of  individual  breeders  in 
eliminating  unsound  horses  and  those 
of  faulty  conformation  was  specially 
dealt  with.  Breeders  were  urged  to 
weed  out  rigorously  and  castrate  the 
inferior  stallions  and  to  sell  the  mares 
of  inferior  character  as  grades  to  the 
end  that  the  standard  of  the  breed 
might  be  steadily  improved.  The 
President  emphasized  the  fact  that  in 
America  the  Government  cannot  do 


the  thinking  for  individual  breeders 
and  that  it  would  be  undesirable  if 
this  were  to  be  attempted,  as  it  would 
merely  tend  to  hamper  the  initiative 
and  study  of  livestock  breeding  now 
characteristic  of  our  American  breed- 
ers. Not  every  farmer  or  stockman 
is  competent  to  become  the  breeder  of 
pure  bred  livestock.  Those  who  do 
should  first  become  cognizant  of  the 
desired  types  of  animals  they  expect 
to  breed  and  familiarize  themselves 
with  soundness  and  blood  lines. 
Those  who  fail  to  safeguard  them- 
selves with  this  preliminary  prepara- 
tion are  certain  to  suffer  financial  loss 
early  in  their  career  as  breeders  of 
purebred  livestock. 

State  aid  in  the  form  of  subsidies 
to  a  limited  number  of  high-class 
stallions,  to  be  approved  by  the  stal- 
lion boards,  was  urged.  The  need  for 
this  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  no  one 
farmer  owns  enough  mares  to  justify 
keeping  a  stallion  for  his  own  use,  and 
farmers  are  too  busy  to  stand  stallions 
for  public  service.  A  good  sire  worth 
using  should  have  the  mares  from  at 
least  twelve  or  fifteen  farms  and  this 
requires  that  some  State  aid  be  given 
to  men  who  are  to  purchase  and  stand 
such  stallions  for  public  service  in 
order  that  the  attention  of  the  farmers 
may  be  sufficiently  concentrated  on 
these  particular  good  sires  to  make 
certain  their  general  use.  Mr.  White 
says  ample  justification  for  State  aid 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  when  any 
particular  State  produces  a  surplus  of 
high-class  horses  the  wealth  accruing 
to  the  farmer  who  produces  and  sells 
such  horses  is  distributed  in  the  form 
of  purchases  to  merchants,  whole- 
salers, and  so  on  throughout  the  entire 
State. 

Should  we  have  State  aid  here  in 
California? 


Ewe's  milk  is  much  richer  in  fat 
and  casein  than  cow's  milk  and  con- 
tains 7  per  cent  less  water. 


McCUNE'S 

Type  Poland  Chinas 

KING'S  MASSIVE  ORANGE, 
At  the  head  of  our  great  herd,  assisted  by 
McCUNE'S  BUSTER. 
Be  sure  to  see  our  stock  at  the  State  Fair. 
"Seeing  is  Believing." 
H.  D.  McCUNE,  LEMOORE,  CAL. 


BLUE  VALXEY  KING  at  10  months. 


Buckland  Ranch 

POLAND  CHINAS 

GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
California  Jumbo  Buster, 

By  Buster  Bnster,  out  of  a  Long 
Jumbo  sow. 

■    Blue  Valley  King, 

Son  of  King's  Big  Bone,  and  grand- 
son of  Missouri  Blue  Valley,  Grand 
Champion    of    Missouri    in  1916. 


Stock  for  sale — the  kind  that  makes  you  money. 
Write  your  wants  or  call  and  see  our  stock. 


A.  BUCKLAND  &  SON 


Fresno, 


California 


WAIT  FOR  THE 
TREWHITT-VAUGHAN  SALE 

Of  Registered,  Big-Type 

Poland  -  Chinas 

Wise  farmers  will  wait  for  this  great  opportunity  to  get  breed  improvers 
at  their  own  prices.  We  will  drive  into  the  sales-ring  the  greatest  lot 
of  Poland-Chinas  ever  offered  in  California.  There  will  be  foundation 
sows  and  gilts  sired  by  the  breed's  most  noted  boars,  and  bred  to  boars 
of  the  same  caliber.    Also  some  outstanding  herd  boar  prospects. 

52  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts — a  Few  Boars 


Trewhitt  Consignment 


Vaughan  Consignment 


W.  D.  Trewhitt  will  sell  40  of  the  C.  A.  Vaughan  will  offer  12  bred  gilts 
finest  sows  and  gilts  he  has  ever  offered,  purchased  on  his  recent  trip  to  the  Corn 
Sired  by  Big  Ben.  Jumbo  Equal  and  My  Belt.  The  Poland-China  Journal  said  that 
Choice,    and   out   of   Jumbo   Nell,   QueenMr.   Vaughan  showed  excellent  judgment 


Wonder  2nd,  Miss  Jumbo  Wonder.  Anona 
Wonder  and  Jumbo  Dairy.  Bred  to  Model 
Jones,  the  great  Missouri  boar  of  Gerst- 
dale  Jones  breeding,  and  Iowa  Wonder,  the 
Iowa  boar  by  Big  Long  Wonder. 


and  bought  only  the  very  best,  and  that 
there  were  many  future  prize  winners  In 
the  lot.  They  combine  extreme  size  and 
quality  and  represent  the  last  word  in  Corn 
Belt  breeding. 


Hanf ord,  October  1 8 

If  you  want  something  tip-top,  wait  for  this  big  event.  You 
will  like  our  offerings.  The  animals  will  embody  all  your  ideals 
of  profit-producing  hogs.  You  can't  go  wrong  in  buying  them. 
The  only  way  you  can  lose  is  to  stay  away. 


W.  D.  TREWHITT, 

Hanford,  Cal. 


C.  A.  VAUGHAN, 
Hanford,  Cal. 


The  Satisfaction  Gained 

•WILL  MAKE  IT  WELL  WORTH  YOUR  WHILE  TO 

Attend  This  Great  Sale 

4Q — Bred  Sows  and  Herd  Sow  Prospects — 40 
JOHN  M.  BERNSTEIN  &  W.  L.  HAAG  &  SON 
JOINT  SALE  OF 

BIG-TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS 

Wednesday,  September  17tb,  1919 

HANFORD  FAIR  GROUNDS 

The  sows  and  gilts  in  this  offering  have  been  selected  from  the  leading 
herds  of  the  East  and  West.  These  sows  are  sired  by  PRESIDENT, 
YOUNG  JUMBO,  KING'S  BIG  BONE  LEADER,  GIANT  JONES, 
FRAZIER'S  TIM  2ND,  K'S  BIG  PRICE  2ND,  MOWS  BLACK  WONDER 
and  MILLER'S  LONG  CHIEF,  and  bred  to  such  noted  boars  as 

President    and    Young  Jumbo 

and  the  two  sensational  young  boars 

The  Yankee,  Jr.  and  Lendorris  Liberty  Bond 

Lunch  at  11:30.    Sale  starts  at  12:30  sharp.    Send  mail  bids  to  either 
consignor  or  to  the  auctioneer.    Everything  doubly  immuned. 


JOHN  M.  BERNSTEIN, 

Hanford,  Calif. 


W.  L.  HAAG  &  SON, 
Hanford,  Calif. 


H.  M.  Bernstein,  Auctioneer 
Hanford,  Calif. 
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A  sheep  has  four  stomachs,  all  of 
them  containing  around  five  gallons. 
The  first  stomach,  or  "paunch,"  holds 
about  three  gallons;  this  is  the  part 
stabbed  in  bloat  The  intestines  are 
over  a  hundred  feet  in  length.  "Cat- 
gut," so  useful  to  the  long-haired  fid- 
dler, is  made  from  sheep  "casings" 
or  intestines. 


UVESTOCK  DIRECTORY 

Rate  In  this  directory  8c  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


Berk  shires. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIOS — Prom  larre  lit- 
ter- Order  one  if  you  want  the  beet.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill.  Morgan 
Hill.  California. 


LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  —  Top  Berkshire 
gilts.  Bred  right,  prices  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.     Geo.  A.  Stlngle.  El  Monte,  Cal. 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
Mgr..  Martinez,  Cal.  


FOB  SALE — *  Berkshire  sows  and  4  boar 

pigs,  three  months  old.  from  extra  fine  regis- 
tered sows,  sired  by  son  of  Star  Leader.  $25.00 
each.    Longe  A  Sons,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto,  Calif.     


RIVER   GARDEN   FARM   BERK  Sn  I  RES — 

They  are  sure  to  please.  K  H.  Whiting, 
Ukiah,  Calif.   


FOR  REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Frank  B.  Anderson.  B.  724W.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES  — 


FARMS 

Live  Oak,  California. 


CARRCTHERS 
Cholera  immune. 

REGISTERED- BERKSHIRES — Write  R.  D. 
Hume.  Dos  Pal oa,  California.  

BM»»mnim  —  IPnir  Oaks  Ranch,  Willi ta, 
California.   


Poland-Chinas. 


POLAND-CHINA  RANCH 
Five  and  six  months  old  boars  and  gilts  by 
Greenfield's  Special,  an  eight-hundred  pound 
boar  of  Superba  and  Big  Orange  breeding. 
Special  price  on  this  stock  now.  It  won't 
last  long-.  Satisfaction  sure.  H.  B.  Peake, 
Manager.  858  Eleventh  St..  San  Bernardino. 


J.  H.  COOK 
LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
also  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA 


POLAND-CHINA  GILTS  FOR  SAL£=T5 
read  of  160  to  200  lbs..  8  mos.  old  gUts  for 
sale.  Some  of  these  from  Big  Bone  Bob,  nice, 
smooth  pigs,  half  large,  half  medium  type. 
Will  seU  these  open  for  $00.00  each,  or  bred 
to  Barton's  Big-  Korver  for  $75.00  Recorded 
your  name,  F.  O.  B.  Lodi.  This  is  a  nice  lot; 
better  act  quick.    W.  A.  Young,  Lodi.  Cal. 


EL  PROFITO — Our  great  herd  boar,  will 
put  profit-making  qualities  into  your  herd. 
His  offspring  have  size,  stretch,  bone,  good 
backs  and  feet,  and  easy  feeding  qualities. 
To  make  the  right  start  with  big-type  Poland 
Chinas,  get  one  of  his  boar  pigs.  Prices 
right.  Correspondence  cheerfully  answered. 
Viola  L.  Ren  wick,  Santa  Barbara.  California. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigsT 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large-type 
Polan-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh,  Modesto.  California. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  Clorerdale~Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas  —  the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Escendido.  Cal. 


"SOLD  OCT  except  splendid  consignment  to 
Fresno  County  Breeders'  public  sale  at  Fres- 
no, August  20th,  and  a  choice  bunch  of 
April  gilts  and  boars.  Also  one  yearling  boar 
who  is  a  good  specimen  of  Big-Type  Poland- 
Chinas."  D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G,  Fresno,  Cal. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE  BOARS — Half- 
dozcn  outstanding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion.  Riverside.  Cal.  

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1818.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton.  California. 

BOOK!  N<:  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281280.  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918.  P.  E. 
MitcheU,  Atwater,  California. 


FOB  SALE  —  Poland-China  boar,  age  14 
months.  Priced  right  for  quick  sale.  Box 
332.  Healdsbnrg,  Cal.   >  

BIG-TYPE  rOLANDS  —  Spring  pigs  from 
prise-winners.  J.  H.  Hansbrough,  R.  A.,  Box 
22.  Modesto,  Cal.  

GHAS.  L.  WEAVER,  Tulare,  Cal..  Poland 
Chinas.  One  11  months  old  —  "A  Wonder" 
bred  boar. 


SOWS  FOR  SEPTEMBER  FARROW — Ne- 
braska boar  of  prize-winning  blood  lines. 
March  gilts.  Prices  right.  R.  W.  Jickling, 
Elmira. 


WACKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Les  McCracken,  Prop.,  Ripon.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS— Young  boars  and  gilts. 
Prices  and  description  on  application.  Edward 
A.  Hall.  Rt.  LJBox  39,  Wateonville^CaL 

BIG- TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N  Hauck. 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  California. 


POLAND-CHINAS— Sows,  gilts,  and  pigs  for 
sale.  Giant  Buster  and  President  Stock. 
Prices  right.    C.  G.  De  Raad.  Lemoore.  Cal. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Cinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi,  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
B  as  sett  .Hanford,  California. 


ELDERSLEY  FARM  —  Big-type  Poland- 
China  hogs  and  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle.  J. 
H.  Ware.  Live  Oak.  Calif.  

POLAND  CHINAS.  See  my  bears  at 
Lodi  sale.    J.  E.  Steely,  Clements,  Calif. 


REAOAKS     RANCH    herd    of  registered 

Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy,  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale.  California. 


LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Winton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trewhitt 
and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan,  Lemoore,  California. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  typo.  J. 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal.   


Chester  Whites. 


BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Nothing 
this  month.  Eight  spring  boar  and  6  spring 
eow  pigs  to  offer  during  August.  All  young 
stock  is  now  immune.  At  the  State  Fair  this 
year  will  show  a  full  exhibit  of  good  ones. 
Drop  in  and  see  them  and  get  some  real  big 
typey  ones.    C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills,  Calif. 


Duroe-Jerseys. 


RANCHO  BOWDENO  DDROC8  —  Extra 
fine  litter  weanlings,  ready  for  delivery  Sept. 
1st.  Dam.  grandaughter  Orion  Cherry  King, 
Sire,  son  University  Farm  Keen  5th,  14  in 
litter.  Raising  8  sows,  2  boars.  Real  quality. 
$15  each,  registered.  Address,  J.  L.  Bowden, 
510  Market  St..  San  Francisco;  E.A.  Bacon. 

R  F  D  1,  Denair.    /T 

~ HOBINE'S  REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS 
— I  sell  weanlings  and  buy  gilts.  Don't  fool 
with  scrubs  and  don't  buy  elsewhere  until 
you  know  my  plan.  Write  today  for  full 
particulars  of  a  guaranteed  profit-making 
weaned  pig.    Geo.  L.  Horine.  Winton.  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  at  Ireland,  home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II,  and  Ireland's  Joe  Orion. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth,  Cal.  City  Office,  1219 
Brockman  Building.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars. 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.    Jack  Barge,  Doe  Palos,  Cal.  

DfJRftC  JERSEYS— Bred  sows,  gilts,  serv- 
ice hoars  and  weanlings.  Premium  stock.  Ray 
McMillan.  Ethaaac  Calif. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Smooth,  long,  strong- 


backed,  big-boned  type,  with  lots  of  quality. 
The  kind  you  will  eventually  buy — why  not 
now?  F.  D.  Burr  Co.,  236  Montgomery  St., 
San  Francisco.  '  , 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS  —  A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  California.  '   

PATHFINDER  AND  KING'S  COL.  stock — 
immune.  Weanlings.  $25  each.  Bred  gilts 
and  service  boars.  Derryfleld  Farm,  Capital 
National    Bank    Bldg..    Sacramento,  Calif. 


WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  in  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis,  California.  » 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker.  

REGISTERED  DUROC-JEBSBYS  —  Wean- 
lings, both  sexes,  from  Orion.  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch.  Plac- 
ervUle,  Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Bum.  

DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  A  Son,  Willows,  Calif. 


BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund.  Dixon,  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS— Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.   Visalia,  California. 


A  FEW  A-l  MARCH  BOARS — Jack  London 
Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co..  Calif. 


DUROC  JERSEY  GRADE  gilts  5  months 
$22.60  up.    B.  Redaker,  Napa. 


  ,      Hampshire  g.  ■   

HAMPSHIRE* — Fine  quality.  Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.  Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm.  Tom  M.  Bodger,  Prop..  Gardena.  Cal. 

Miscellaneous. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Qalistoga,  Calif. 
~FOR  SALE:  ~  140  head  pure-bred, ~  bred 
brood  sows  and  four  pure-bred  boars.  Sows 
principally  all  Poland  Chinas,  a  few  Durocs. 
Will  average  about  two  years  old.  This  is 
an  exceptionally  fine  lot  of  very  carefully 
chosen  sows,  the  entire  lot  averaging  better 
than  seven  pigB  each,  weaned.  this  past 
spring.    Box    128.    Lancaster.  Cal. 

DAIRY  CATTLE. 
Ayrshire*. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRKS  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
AYRSHIRE^— Registered";  all  ages]  E~  B. 
McFarland.  412  Clans  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francisco.  California. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES— Le  Baron 
Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

AYRSHIRKS 
prices. 


Quality   bulls  at  farmers' 
Redwoods  Ayrshire  Farm.  La  Honda. 


Guernseys. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  8  an  tee,  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS — May  Rise 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calves 
from  higher  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer. 
Ripon,  Cal.,  R.  2. 


You  Need  This  Boar 

HANFORD  ORPHAN  JR.,  a  growthy.  outstanding  young  Poland-China  boar,  farrowed 

February  3rd.  Sired  by  King's  Massive  Orange,  he  by  Illinois  Blue  Valley  Orange  and 
out  of  Massive  Lady  2nd.    Dam,  King's  Orphan  Lass  by  Jumbo  Orphan  and  out  of 

Pawnee  Girl  2nd. 

Why  Send  East  for  Poland-Chinas  ? 

Don't  gamble  on  an  uncertainty  when  you  can  get  a  boar  of  just  as  good  breeding, 
type  and  individuality  here  at  home.  You  can't  beat  this  boar's  breeding  in  the  Com 
Belt,  and  his  type  and  individuality  embody  all  your  ideals  of  a  real  herd  header. 

Come  and  See  Him.  If  you  can't  call,  Write  at  Once. 

WALTER  C.  FICKLIN 

ROUTE  A,  BOX  189,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys ;  both  sexes; 

prices  reasonable.  

Jerseys. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  .calves. 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford.  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS— Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced,  California. 


Milking  Shorthorns. 


DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  —  Regis- 
tered and  unregistered  bulls  and  heifers.  Two 
unregistered  2Va  years  old  range  bulls.  Chas. 
L  Weaver.  Tulare,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HKRKFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 

Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto,  California. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petal uma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS-— Regis- 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A 
Kellogg,  Suisun,  California. 

Holstelns. 

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holstelns.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices.   

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto.  California.  

EL    BwRABO    HERD    OF   HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — B.  H 
Freeman.  Route  B.  Modesto.  California. 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holstelns. 
Pontine  buU  calves.  M.  Holdndge.  Rt.  A, 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 

— Breeder  of  Registered  Holstelns.    High  test 

producers,  

THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms,   Caruthers,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTELNS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  BOLSTBINS  —  Best  blood 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon,  Cal. 

J.  W.  BENOIT,  Modesto,  Calif.  Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins. 


GO TS HALL  *  MAGRUDER  -4-  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.    Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females^    Millbrae  Dairy,  MiUbrae,  California. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.  C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon,  California. 

REGISTERED  ^OLSTELNS — A.  W.  Morris 
A  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare,  Calif. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Calif..  John  Troup.  Supt. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  California.  

REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

BULLS  —  Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co., 
Route  1,  Redwood  City,  California.   


REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa.  California.  

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway. 


THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  Prop..  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 

sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE — Going  East  again.  Send 
your  orders.  R.  M.  Dunlap.  Hotel  Land.  Sac- 
ramento. 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford.  Newman.  California. 


HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting.  Prop,.  Mission  San  Jose.  Cal. 
GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 

Hereford.",  Milton,  California 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 

Ranch.  Willits,  Calif.   ' 

GEORGE    WATTEHSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 

tered  Herefords.     Bishop,  California.  

~~  REGISTERED       SHORTHORNS  7—  Jullen 

Ranch.  Grenada.  Siskiyou  Co.,  California. 
SHORTHORNS  Cnrrothers  Farms.  Live 

Oak,  California.   '  . 

HOPLAND    STOCK    FARM  —  Registered 

Shorthorns     Prices  on  application.  Hopland. 

Calif. 


 ■__  HORSES  AND  MULES. 

FOB  SALE  —  Pure-bred  imported  German 
coach  stallion.  Awarded  first  premium  at 
State  Fair.  For  particulars,  address  P.  0. 
Box  L  141.  Doe  Palos,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — A-l  Breeding  Jack.  Bargain. 
Have  quit  raising  mules.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Grid- 
lex  ■  

PERCHERON8 — Registered  Stallions,  Mares> 
and  Fillies;  three,  four,  and  five  years  old. 

Cora  S.  Se crest,  Escalon.  Cal. 


SHEEP    AND  GOATS. 


PURE-BRED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS,  lanre 

smooth  frames,  extremelye  heavy  shearers, 
from  the  very  best  strains  of  this  country  and 
France.  Immediate  delivery  from  ranch  at 
Ord  Bend,  Glenn  county.  P.  O.  address,  Win- 
dell  Orchards,  Glenn,  Calif. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

DORSET8  AND  ROMNEYS — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena, California.  " 

BULLARD~BROS.,  Woodlandr  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND.  CALIF.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford.  California.  

CAL  LA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTBCA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns.  Shrop- 
snlres,  Berkshiree  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns;  Shropshire*;  Berkshires; 
Ponies.    Next  sale  April  17,  1929.    AU  breeds. 


Baron  Duke  201st 

GRAND 
NATIONAL 
CHAMPION 

SEE  HIS  PIGS 
AT  THE  STATE  FAIR  * 

Some  very  choice  boar  pigs 
from  650  pound  sows  of  World 
Champion  blood  a,t  no  higher 
prices  than  asked  for  ordinary 
pure-bred  pigs.  All  animals 
immunized  against  cholera  and 
swine  plague. 

Get  free  catalog  with  many 
pictures  and  full  history  of  one 
of  the  greatest  herds  in  the 
United  States,  just  off  the  press. 

■  t  A  it  mut  ii'lfOrum,,!!  —  -       ■■    — - 

Sandercock 
Land  Company 

23  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco 

In  Charge  of  Katonias  Land  Sales. 


August  23,  1919. 
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Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  20,  1919 

CATTLE — There  is  a  feeling  of  nerv- 
\  -ousness  and  uncertainty  in  the  Ilve- 
J  stock  market  both  here  and  in  the  East, 
f  though  in  the  latter  markets  the  feel. 
I-  ing  is  more  pronounced  and  has  result- 
.  ed  In  the  development  of  a  most  erratic 
|  market.  This  abnormal  situation  is  in- 
duced by  the  Government's  drastic  ac- 
I  tion  in  investigating  the  "high  cost 
-of  living,"  accentuated  by  its  seizure. 
'  of  meats  in  cold  storage.  The  strike 
I  troubles  in  the  packing  houses  and  on 
r  the   railroads  are  also  a  complicating 

•  factor.  Buyers  ave  therefore  mark- 
ing time,  and  taking  on  supplies  fof 
immediate    needs     only.     Of  course, 

I  this     has  a     be0rish     effect    on  the 
,  market  and  the  trend  of  prices  is  down- 
ward.   Cattle  are  plentiful,  except  as  to 
the  choice  grades.  Calves    are  scarce. 
Quotation  follows: 
I  -GRASS  STEERS — 

I  No.  1,  weighing  950  to  1100  lbs.l0@10%c 
No.  1,  weigh'g  1100  to  1300  .9%@10  c 

Second  quality   8  @8%c 

Thin  . .  6    @  7 

-Cows  &  Heifers,  No.  1  8@  8%c 

i -Second  quality   6%@  7  Vic 

Common    to    thin  4@  5%c 

Bulls  &  Stags  Good  5@  6 

f     Fair   4<g>5 

Thfn   3%  4 

-CALVES — 

Lightweight   12%@13%c 

Medium   12  @12%c 

rHeavy  .  .   10V4@ll%c 

SHEEP — The  mutton  sheep  market  is 

[  on  a  healty  basis,  although  a  slight 
decline   In  local   quotations  is  noted. 

J  Quietness  in  the  wool  market  and  the 

I  feeling  in  wool  circles  that  the  price 
wave  has  reached  the    crest,  prompts 

I  growers  to  show  less  indifference  about 

,  parting  with  stock.  Even  in  the  sheep 

'  |rade  buyers  are  In  a  waiting  attitude. 
LAMBS — 

[Yearlings    10 

Milk    .   12@13c 

■Sheep  Wethers   8%@  9c 

>  Sheep,   Ewes   ,   6%@  7c 

HOGS — While  the  hog  market  has 
manifested  a  decidedly  erratic  tendency 
in  the  Eastern  markets  from  the  same 

^causes,  affecting  in  some  measue  other 
linos  of  livestock,  locally  the  market 
has  eased  off  a  little  during  the  week 

-and  a  decline  of  $1  a  hundred  Is  an- 
nounced by  packers.  The  highest 
price  paid  for  prime,  grain-fed  hogs 

-weighing  from  150  to  250  pounds,  is  now 

r$l9.r>o  per  cwt. 

Hard,  Grain  fed  100  to  150  19 

Hard,  Grain  fed  150  to  250  19%c 

Ward,   Grnfn   fed   '^0  to   300...  1<»r 

Hard,  Grain  fed  300  to  400  18%c 

DRESED  MEATS — 

Steers  No.  1  u  m5c 

Second  quality  18  ©14c 

rows  &  Heifers  .\  HH®14e 

Calves  as  to  size  etc  21  '<»25c 

Tvimbs,  Suckling  22     (3 23d 

f'imbs,  yearling    20 

Sheep.  Wethers  ..16  <a>i8c 

Sheep  Ewes   14  @15c 

niTTER, 

J  All  8Tnde<!  of  hnftor  showed  n  remfirV- 
j-able  steadiness  during  the  past  week. 

•Since  Monday  week  there  has  been  a 
•change  of  only  a  half  cent  In  extra 
.butter,   while  prime   firsts  and  firsts 

show  no  fluctuation  during  that  period. 

Whi>o  all  the  local  dealers  proclaim 

that  the  "H.  C.  L."  investigation  can- 
tjiot  touch  the  local  butter  market,  there 
[*ls  certainly  not  the  demand  or  Interest 

•  in  butter  that  Is  usually  shown.  The 
/local  storage  movement  showed  an  ex- 
cess of  70.000  pounds  In  the  movement 
out  of  storage  over  the  movement  In. 

p"he  large  Eastern  centers  showed  that 
the  movement  of  butter  Into  storage 

pTjad  not  stopped,  as  the  reports  show  an 

^excess  of  a  million  and  a  half  pouads 
over  the  reports  of  a  week  ago. 

Th.    Fri.    Sat.    M.    Til.  Wed. 

Jxtras  5.1      52  V,  53      53  H  62% 

Prime  firsts  52%  51%  51%  51%  51%  51% 

Tirst3   53      50%  50%  50%  50%  50% 

WOOI,. 

^  The  local  wool  market  is  quiet,  as  Is 
[jsual  at  this  season  of  the  vear,  though 
!the  price  situation  is  strong  and  the 
iSmall  lots  traded  are  held  at  extreme 
.prices  by  sellers. 

|    Humboldt  52%(»69c 

.    Mendocino   50  ®67%c 

Sacramento  45  S?47%c 

San^Joaquin   42%@47%c 

nroES. 

The  hide  market  Is  somewhat  un- 
settled following  the  rapid  advance  in 
prices. of  the  past  weeks.  Country  hides 
are  in  active  demand  at  good  figures. 

Steers   37(f942%c 

Cows  .   35<3>37%c 

Kips  (15  to  30  lbs.)   60<fi>  70c 

Horse  Hides: 

Largre   $7.50@10.O0 


Small  6.50(g)  7.50 

Medium  5.50®  6.50 

Colts   75@  1.25 

CHEESE. 

The  market  was  dull,  with  very  little 
Change  in  prices.  Almost  no  Oregon 
product  was  traded  in  and  the  volume 
of  trade  in  California  was  not  enough 
to  affect  prices.  The  demand  was  some- 
what lighter  than  the  previous  week. 

Fancy  California,  flats  per  lb  32c 

'  do.  Firsts  30%c 

Oregon   Triplets   32c 

Oregon  Y.  A  33c 

Monterey  oheese   24@25o 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week 
were  2818  tons  compared  with  2727  the 
previous  week.  Most  of  this  hay  is 
coming  in  by  boat  and  arrivals  by  rail 
are  lighter  than  they  have  been  for 
years.  Cars  have  been  very  difficult  to 
obtain  in  most  sections  and  box  cars 
are  practically  unobtainable  for  hay. 
Alfalfa  is  the  leader  in  the  market,  and 
commands  the  best  price  of  any  hay. 
With  better  shipping  facilities  it  might 
command  even  a  better  price.  Several 
large  lots  of  alfalfa  changed  hands  dur- 
ing the  week  at  prices  in  excess  of 
quotations.  There  is  no  demand  for 
straw,  with  large  offerings. 

No.  1  Wheat,  per  ton  J15.00@18.00 

No.  2  Wheat,  per  ton   12.00@15.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat,  per  ton ..  15.00®  18.00 

Wild  Oat,  per  ton  10.00@14.00 

Barley.   Hay.   per   ton  12.00@16.00 

Alfalfa,  per  ton   17.00@22.00 

do,  new,  1st  cutting   

Stock  Hay,  per  ton  9.00@12.00 

Barley  Straw,  per  bale  50@  .80 

FKEDSTUFFS. 

The  market  was  very  dull  with  a 
marked  falling  off  in  demand  earlier  in 
the  week. 

Bran   Not  being  marketed 

Shorts   Not  being  marketed 

Cracked  corn   $79.00®  81.00 

Rolled   barley   *66.00@67.00 

Rolled   oats   $64.00  @  65.00 

Alfalfa  meal   f 36.00®  37.00 

Cocoanut  meal    $48.00 

Oil  cake  meal   f72.00@73.00 

Millmix    $59.00061.00 

Millrun    $49.00(960.00 


I. ox  Angeles,  Ang.  19,  1919. 


CATTLE, 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles 
Beef,  steers  1000@1100  lbs. $11 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  9. 

Goods  cows  and  heifers  9 

Canners   4 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles 

Heavy  av.  270@350  lbs  $16. 

Heavy  av  225@275  lbs  17. 

Light   19. 

Rough  docked  20  lbs  piggy 
per  cent 

SHEEP. 

Prime  wethers   $8 

Prime  ewes  8 

Yearlings   8, 

Lambs   13. 


50@12.00 
50@10.00 
00®  9.50 
00@  9.50 

00@17.00 
50  @  18.00 
00@20.00 
sows  40 


50@  9.50 
00@  8.60 
50@  9.60 
00@15.00 


ALFALFA   II  VY. 

The  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California. 
Inc.  525  Central  building,  Los  Angeles, 
furnish  the  following  quotations  on  al- 
falfa hay  which  are  selling  prices  to 
purchasers  of  carload  lots,  f.  o.  b.  Los 
Angeles. 

The  grower  to  arrive  at  his  selling 
prices  f.  o.  b.,  his  station  should  deduct 
the  carload  rate  of  feight  from  quota- 
tions below: 

No.  1  dairy   $27.00@28.00 

Standard  dairy   2400@26.00 

Standard  alfalfa   21.00  ©23.00 

Stock  alfalfa   17.00®  19.00 

BUTTER. 
Creamery  extra.    Produce  Exchange 
price,  56c  lb.;  price  to  retail  merchants, 
in  lib.  squares,  62@64c. 

CHEESE. 

California  34c;  Wisconsin  dairies  42c; 
Wisconsin  twins  36c;  Wisconsin  long 
horn  drums  40@42c  singles,  36c;  Tilla- 
mook triplets,  41c;  Coos  Bay  triplets, 
39c;  limburger  33@35c;  cream  bricks, 
42c;  block  Swiss,  45c;  wheel  Swiss  55c. 


Portland,  Ore.,  Aug.  19,  191* 
CATTLE — Steers,  best,  $11.25  ©11.76, 
good  to  choice  10.00@11.00;  medium  to 
good,  9.00®  10.00;  fair  to  good,  7.50® 
8.50;  common  to  fair,  7.00@7.50;  good  to 
choice  cows  and  heifers  8.00@9.00;  me- 
dium to  good,  7.5O@8.00;  fair  to  medium 
6.00@7.00;  canners,  4.00@5.50;  bulls  6.25 
@8.00;  calves,  10@15. 

HOGS — Hogs  steady;  receipts  none. 
Prime  mixed,  20.00@2O.50;  medium, 
19.50@20.00;  rough  heavy,  ,19.00@19.50; 
pigs,  18.50@19.00. 

SHEEP — Sheep  steady;  no  receipts; 
East  Oregon  lambs  12.00®  12.50;  valley, 
11.00@11.50  fair  to  medium,  9.00@10.00; 
yearlings     7.00@8.50.  - 


Write  for  my  BERKSHIRE  HOG  CATALOG 

It  pives  the  age,  breeding;,  price,  particulars,  etc.  on  service  boars,  bred  sow9  and  gilts, 
unrelated  trios  of  Spring-  pigs,  and  young  pigs  ol  both  sexes.  See  me  at  the  State  Fair, 
°r  11  you  d°n  J.  M  me  you  will  meet  Jack  Finlay,  who  will  take  you  to  the  ranch  and 
show  you  the  Catalog-  offering*. 

FRANK  B.  ANDERSON,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


"In  the  grease"  denotes  the  fleece 
as  it  comes  from  the  sheep's  back.  A 
hundred-ounce  fleece  will  contain 
about  17  ounces  earth  and  sand,  8 


ounces  manure  and  dirt,  14  ounces 
fat,  13  ounces  water,  5  ounces  pot- 
ash, 8  ounces  sheep  oil,  and  35 
ounces  pure  wool  fibre. 


BUY  BERKSHIRES 


Our  Anchorage  Farm  Berkshires  are  money-makers.  They  are 
strong  in  the  blood  of  our  world's  reserve  champion,  Star  Leader, 
and  have  size,  type,  quality,  vigor  and  easy-feeding  qualities. 


BRED  GILTS  WILL  START  YOU  RIGHT 

"We  offer  a  choice  lot  of  gilts,  like  those  shown  above,  bred  to 
the  great  Star  Leader,  to  his  splendid  son,  Anchorage  Leader  2nd, 
and  to  our  new  boar  Champion  Value  10th,  from  the  E.  J.  Barker 
herd  at  Thorntown,  Ind. 

These  gilts  have  good  bone,  well-sprung  ribs,  strong  backs  and 
heavy  hams.  They  are  right  in  every  way,  and  all  ready  to  go 
ahead  and  make  money  for  you.  Order  quickly.  If  you  want 
further  information,  send  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

Anchorage  Farm 


0RLAND, 


CALIFORNIA 


CASTLEVIEW 

Grand  Champion  Berkshires 

Herd  Includes 

RIYERBY  PRINCESS,  Grand  Champion  sow  of  the  World- 
ROOKWOOD  LADY  100TH,  Grand  Champion  Sow  of  America. 
MAYFIELD  LAUREL  15TH,  Grand  Champion  Sow  of  California. 

Herd  Headed  By 
rVl  ay  field  Rook  wood  2nd 

A  Grand  Champion  Boar  and  sire  of  the  Grand  Champion  Barrow  at  the 
1919  Berkshire  Congress. 

YOUNG  STOCK  FOR  SALE  AT  REASONABLE  PRICES. 

See  Our  Exhibit  at  the  State  Fair. 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH 

SANTA  ROSA,  CALIF. 


A  FINE  LOT  OF  BRED  GILTS,  YOUNG  SOWS  AND  BOARS 

will  be  offered  at  public  sale  by  the 
WESTERN  BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS 

in  the  Showing  at  the 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIR,  SACRAMENTO 
TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  SEPTEMBER  2 

A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  President,  FRANK  B.  ANDERSON,  Sec'y. 

Escalon,  Cal.  Box  724,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  AUCTIONEER 
A  postcard  to  the  Secretary  will  bring  a  catalog. 


Imperial  Stock  Farm  Berkshires 

are  the  kind  you  are  looking  for.  We  have  to  offer  at  the  present 
time  some  exceptionally  good  young  boars.  They  have  the  best  of 
breeding,  lots  of  size  for  age,  and  long  deep  bodies,  with  high  backs. 

Write  ns  for  price  and  further  particulars.  % 
R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON,  MORGAN  HILL,  CAL. 
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calco 


\      ^7  Mod 


(  AMERICAN 

v    r—  ~, 


Model  100 


Calco  Automatic 

Drainage  Gate 

A  sensitive,  reliable,  water-tight 
Cast  Iron  Drainage  Gate,  auto- 
matically controlled.  It  will  con- 
vert your  flooded  land  into  fertile 
fields.  Diameters  from  8  to  84 
inches.    Write  for  price  lists. 


nets 


Model  252 

Calco  Automatic  Hog 
Watering  Fountain 

Constant  fresh  water,  without 
overflow.  Connects  to  water  supply 
pipe — works  automatically.  Built 
of  Armco  galvanized  iron  and  cast 
iron.  Specifications  and  prices  on 
price  list.    Write  for  one. 


Model  150  WSKSKKM 

Armco  Iron  Lateral 
Headgates 

Easily  operated,  durable  metal 
gates — diameters  from  8  to  36 
inches.  Hand  or  screw  lift  pro- 
vided with  either  type  of  bulkhead. 
For  heads  of  water  up  to  6  feet. 


irrnco  Iron 


Model  153 


Irrigation  Gate 


<  m 


m 

Model  161 


An  inexpensive, 
metal  irrigation  gate, 
ters   from   8   to  15 
Furnished 
bulkhead, 
list. 


reliable 
Diame- 
inches. 
with    or  without 
Write  for  price 


Model  244 


Calco  Hog  Troughs 

Calco  Hog  Troughs  help  you 
raise  healthy  hogs.  They  are  sani- 
tary, strong  and  durable.  Built  of 
Armco  galvanized  iron  with  cast 
iron  ends.  Lengths  from  24  to  1  20 
inches.     Get  our  price  list 


Model  101 


Calco  Slide  Headgate 

Water-tight,  Cast  Iron  Gate  for 
reservoir  or  levee  work.  For  use 
under  heads  of  water  up  to  20  feet. 
Diameters  from  8  to  72  inche 
gate  frame  any  height  required. 


Calco  Hog  Watering  Tank 

Gives  the  same  service  as  the  Calco 
Automatic  Watering  Fountain,  where 
water  must  be  carried  or  hauled.  Easily 
moved  about  for  your  convenience. 
Strong,  durable,  sanitary.  Get  capaci- 
ties, weights  and  prices  from  our  price  list. 


Model  250 

Calco  Automatic  Grain  Feeder 

Gives  plenty  of  feed — without  waste. 
Clean  and  sanitary.  Bin  of  galvanized 
iron,  trough  of  cast  iron.  Capacities  from 
2  to  1 0  bushels.    Write  for  price  list. 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  irrigation  gates  and  hog  specialties.    All  gates  are  supplied  with  any 
length  of  Armco  Corrugated  pipe,  when  required.  » 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


See  the  Calco  Farm  Exhibit  at  the  State  Fair 


A  complete  display  of  Calco  farm  and  irri- 
gation products  has  been  arranged  for  you  in 
the  new  building  at  the  State  Fair. 


See  these  different  advertised  products. 
Competent  men  will  be  ever  ready  to  advise 
and  inform  you,  and  to  take  your  orders 
if  desired. 
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Experts  Discuss  Best  Type  of  Prune 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


MOST  IMPORTANT  gathering  for  improved  cultural  methods 
as  applied  to  the  California  prune  industry  was  held  at  Leonard 
Coates'  home  at  Morganhill,  August  21.  It  was  that  of  a  com- 
mittee named  by  the  Nurserymen  at  the  Riverside  Convention 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  bud-selection  for  the  best 
types  of  prunes  in  regard  primarily  to  size,  quality  and  consistent  maximum 
yield. 

The  committee  served  its  function  well  in  many  ways.  The  interest 
shown  in  the  matter  was  evinced  by  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  un- 
invited growers  at  the  field  conference;  searching  questions  were  presented; 
and  the  insistence  of  the  representative  of  one  whole  county  that  a  start 
be  made  forthwith  was  an  earnest  of  the  strength  of  growers'  demands. 

The  chairman  of  the  commmittee,  Leonard  Coates,  Nurseryman  of 
Morganhill,  was  supported  by  the  following  members  of  the  committee: 

IH.  A.  Hyde,  of  Watsonville;  J.  W.  Gandy  of  Modesto;  George  C.  Roeding 
of  Fresno;  A.  J.  Elmer  of  San  Jose,  and  William  T.  Kirkman  was  repre- 
sented.  All  these  are  nurserymen.    Other  members  of  the  committee  were 

,Dr.  J.  C  Whitten,  Professors  E.  B.  Babcock  and  W.  L.  Howard,  repre- 


Dr-  J.  C.  Whitten,  as  head  of  the  Lniversity  delegation,  offered  the  sug- 
gestion that  growers  must  select  types  and  determine  what  they  want, 
though  the  nurserymen  should  lead  the  movement. 

Henry  C.  Holden,  chairman  of  the  Growers'  Committee  of  the  Napa 
County  Farm  Bureau,  advanced  definite  suggestions  and  named  a  selection 
of  desirable  and  undesirable  prunes  for  consideration.  He  knew  exactly 
what  his  growers  wanted  and  made  those  wants  known  in  a  very  clear  and 
unmistakable  manner.  "This  thing  must  start  some  time  and  now  is  the 
time  to  start — not  some-day,"  he  said. 

George  C.  Roeding,  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  agreed  with 
Mr.  Holden  that  the  most  highly  improved  types  of  prunes  were  desirable, 
but  pointed  out  many  pitfalls  and  difficulties  encountered  by  those  who 
would  willingly  carry  out  Mr.  Holden's  suggestions — the  supply  of  just  the 
right  budwood,  the  willingness  of  growers  to  part  with  it,  the  men  to  cut  it, 
and,  above  all,  the  records  of  tree  performance  (of  those  selected)  carried 
over  a  period  of  years-    This  will  take  time. 

J.  W-  Gandy  delivered  a  message  from  Wm.  T.  Kirkman,  President  of 
the  Nurserymen's  Association,  unavoidably  absent,  that  the  matter  of  bud- 


This  shows  one  of  the  groups  of  growers  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  selective  types 
comparison  between  an  average  50  prune  and  a  Giant  French  selected  from  a  bud  sport. 

courtesy  of  M.  H. 

senting  the  University  of  California;  R.  H.  Taylor,  representing  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  H.  A.  Dunlap,  representing  the  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association  (and  who  was  chosen  chairman  for  the  day.) 
A.  number  of  non-member  nurserymen  were  present,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  business  men,  and  an  un- 
expectedly large  number  of  growers.  Professor  Shamel  sent  regrets  that 
he  could  not  be  present,  as  did  Professor  E.  J.  Wickson  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  who  was,  however,  represented. 

The  questions  at  issue  were:  (1)  Is  the  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
growers  sufficiently  wide  and  insistent  to  demand  special  concerted  action 
by  the  Nurserymen?  (2)  If  so,  how  can  it  be  met  and  carried  out?  Nothing 
had  been  definitely  outlined  by  the  nurserymen,  the  growers,  or  the  scien- 
tists, but  the  field  conference  which  followed  a  field  examination  of  selected 
types  of  prunes,  provided  data  and  left  room  for  a  definite  line  of  action 
to  be  pursued  by  these  three  separate  bodies.  The  nurserymen,  the  growers 
and  the  scientists  will  doubtless  each  of  them  outline  a  list  of  suggestions 
and  recommendations  to  be  presented  to  the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at 
Chico  next  November  from  which  a  workable  plan  can  be  evolved. 


of  prunes  in  one  of  Leonard  Coates'  experimental  orchards.    The  Inset  Is  an  illuminating 
It  looks  like  an  Imperial,  but   it  is  a  true  French.    This  picture  is  published  by  the 
Gray  of  San  Jose. 

selection  will  be  taken  up  at  the  November  Convention  at  Chico,  and  that 
he  himself  would  like  to  see  "certified  buds." 

Wm.  Howard  suggested  that  a  group  of  nurserymen  undertaking  such 
work  would  need  some  safeguard  on  the  part  of  the  growers  by  growing 
contracts  and  otherwise. 

Professor  Babcock  said  nurserymen  must  decide  if  it  is  going  to  pay 
to  propagate  trees  of  all  varieties  from  performance  records.  There  must 
be,  for  this,  close  co-operation  between  the  nurserymen,  the  Agricultural 
Commission  and  the  Experiment  Station. 

The  University  of  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  in  ac- 
cordance with  former  suggestions,  may  be  asked  to  perform  all  the  work 
necessary  to  obtain  data  on  tree  performance  on  trees  selected,  etc. 

The  outcome  of  this  meeting  gives  us  these'positive  facts.  The  prune 
grower  wants  selected  prune  wood  for  propagation — extent  of  demand  un- 
known; the  nurserymen  must  attend  to  and  supply  that  demand;  it  is  only 
practicable  in  any  degree  with  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  trained  men 
connected  with  the  Deciduous  Fruit  Experiment  Station  in  charge  of  the 
University  of  California. 
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EDITORIAL. 


WHY  WE  ARE  IN  FOR  LIVESTOCK. 

OUR  LAST  issue  was  largely  given  to  the  State 
Fair  in  anticipation;  our  next  issue  will 
naturally  be  largely  given  to  the  State  Fair  in 
realization.  In  both  these  undertakings  of  this 
journal  to  seize  the  passing  moment  for  efficient 
description  and  exhortation  the  animal  industries 
figure  largely,  not  because  they  are  our  greatest 
industrial  activities,  though  they  truly  are  now 
very  great  and  will  be  much  greater  in  the  future, 
but  because  they  are  more  picturesque  and  power- 
ful in  their  expository  materials  and  suggestiveness. 
An  agricultural  fair  without  ample  live  stock  ex- 
hibits and  parades  of  them  is  a  very  quiet  and 
subdued  affair— flowers,  fruits,  fine  sewing,  snowy 
bread  and  flaky  pie-crust.  Such  a  fair  appeals  to 
us  as  feminine — refined,  exquisite,  beautiful  beyond 
words,  except  as  a  man  may  pass  the  descriptive 
task  from  his  head  and  heart  to  his  stomach,  that 
last  court  of  masculine  resort,  and  declares  not 
only  the  creation  but  the  creatrix  herself  to  be 
"nice  enough  to  eat."  Quite  otherwise  is  the  atti- 
tude of  a  man  towards  a  fair  which  is  rich  in 
animal  displays.  Unless  he  is  molly-coddle,  he 
feels  all  his  creative  endowment  of  power  and 
passion  rising  within  him  as  he  gazes  upon  the 
lordly  beasts  of  every  kind  passing  before  him 
and  is  apt  to  exclaim  "They  are  all  proud  enough 
to  fight!'  And  we  have  read  in  books  that  the 
feminine  aspect  of  the  case  differs  only  in  one 
detail,  to  wit,  that  she  covers  her  eyes  and  thinks 
of  three  words  to  be  added  to  the  formula:  "proud 
enough  to  fight  for  his  mate!" — three  words  not  to 
be  spoken  to  save  her  life,  but  still  to  be  thought 
with  a  thrill  unknown  to  man.  And  therefore  it 
came  about  that  the  columns  of  our  last  issue  were 
pawed  and  bellowed,  kicked,  snorted  and  grunted, 
plunged,  butted  and  charged  and  in  general  was 
made  to  resound  with  the  battle-cries  of  all  the 
beasts  of  industry.  And  therefore  it  will  come  to 
pass  that  our  next  and  following  issues  will  contain 
the  lists  of  the  victors  in  the  great  contests  for 
supremacy  which  the  fairs  provide.  Later  still 
will  come  the  propaganda  for  the  two  great  special 
live  stock  shows  in  Los  Angeles,  October  18  to  25 
and  in  San  Francisco,  November  1  to  8,  and  the 
achievements  at  these  two  great  events.  And  while 
all  these  things  are  transpiring  during  the  coming 
months,  if  a  man  does  not  regularly  read  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  he  will  not  get  the  news  nor  the  in. 
terpretations  thereof  which  will  keep  him  abreast 
of  the  actions  and  thoughts  which  are  essential  to 
his  success  with  California  live  stock  and  the  in- 
dustries wrhich  are  builded  upon  the  animals  and 
their  functions  in  this  State. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  INDUSTRIES. 

But  while  this  journal  is  laboring  with  its  staff 
of  expert  observers  and  wriftrs  to  adequately  set 
forth  the  significance  to  the  State  and  to  individual 
producers  of  our  live  stock  activities  we  never  for 
a  moment  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  fruit  in- 
dustries lead  all  the  rest  and  are  still  greatest  in 
our  outlook  for  fuller  development,  population  and 
in  every  way  for  a  richer  statehood,  as  fruit  pro- 
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duction  has  always  been  since  it  entered  upon  its 
great  and  confident  forward  movement,  about  forty 
years  ago.  It  began  to  go  forward  seventy  years 
ago,  of  course,  but  required  about  thirty  years  to 
strike  its  gait  which  has  never  since  been  slowed 
down  except  to  catch  new  breath,  now  and  then. 
This  fact  has  been  deeply  impressed  upon  this 
writer,  for  during  nearly  a  year  past  he  has  ex- 
pended all  available  time  upon  the  revision  and 
freshening  up  to  date  of  our  book:  "California 
Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them."  As  the  manu- 
script for  the  Eighth  Edition  is  now  in  the  printer's 
hands  and  the  work  thereupon  well  advanced  so 
that  it  will  appear  on  October  1  as  already  an- 
nounced, it  may  be  timery  to  mention  a  few  things 
which  the  fact  suggests.  The  actual  writing  for 
the  first  edition  began  in  1885  and  the  book  ap- 
peared in  1889.  The  actual  start  in  1885  was 
preceded  by  a  decade  of  observation  and  of  re- 
search to  determine  what  had  been  done  by  pioneer 
growers,  and  the  four  years  of  actual  preparation 
of  the  first  edition  were  given  to  revision  of  all 
preceding,  operations  in  the  light  of  what  was 
currently  being  done  and  how  it  was  being  done 
by  those,  who  from  1885  to  1889,  transformed  the 
experiments  of  the  pioneers  into  the  foundations  of 
the  superstructures  of  the  fruit  industry  as  we  now 
see  them  in  their  wonderful  breadth  and  height. 
But  the  up-building  of  these  superstructures  re- 
quired much  modification  and  extension  of  the 
foundations  as  well  as  modification  of  the  super- 
structures themselves  from  their  original  plans  and 
purposes.  The  California  fruit  industries  have 
always  gone  forward  though  they  have  made  many 
changes  in  points  of  view  in  methods  and  in  prod- 
ucts. Gains  unforeseen  have  always  exceeded 
losses  which  were  not  anticipated.  Even  the  great- 
est producing  upset,  the  loss  of  the  wine  ana 
brandy  product,  will  not  change  the  plus  sign  of 
the  grape,  though  it  will  be  a  sad  loss  and  hard- 
ship to  many  growers  of  it.  And  thus,  while  always 
advancing,  the  fruit  industries  have  been  always 
plastic,  extending  into  new  opportunities,  employ- 
ing new  methods,  conceiving  new  purposes,  multi- 
plying products  and  developing  new  commercial 
forms  and  demands  for  them.  These  changes  have 
required  that  our  book  should  be  seven  times 
"thrown  in  and  re-set"  before  the  eighth  revision 
and  re-statement,  to  which  we  have  referred,  was 
undertaken.  And  the  always-forward  march  loses 
no  speed  by  advancing  but  is  an  example  of  wonder- 
fully accelerated  movement.  Take  for  instance, 
the  commercial  value  of  the  combined  fruit  prod- 
ucts, which  we  have  carefully  estimated,  for  the 
year  which  preceded  each  new  edition  of  this  book 
for  two  decades,  viz.,  1898,  thirty  millions;  1906, 
sixty  millions;  1908,  sixty-nine  millions;  1910, 
seventy-four  millions;  1914,  one  hundred  millions; 
1918,  two  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions.  If  it  is 
realized  that  each  of  the  foregoing  progressive 
steps  is  not  merely  the  measure  of  an  annual  com- 
mercial achievement  but  is  also  an  exponent  of  the 
human  interest  involved,  the  time  and  money  per- 
manently invested,  the  lands,  waters,  systems, 
structures,  machinery,  labor,  transportation  and 
trade  facilities,  etc.,  one  may  calculate  for  himself 
the  permanent  productive  and  taxable  wealth  the 
fruit  industries'have  created  for  the  State.  Such 
a  one  may  calculate  also  what  it  is  reasonable  to 
estimate  as  the  future  of  a  going  concern  of  such 
output  and  outfit  working  under  natural  conditions 
which  have  no  rivals  in  America  and  moving  toward 
opportunities  of  which  even  the  nearest  boundaries 
have  probably  not  yet  been  approached. 


FRUIT  OUR  GREATEST  STATE  BUILDER. 

Five  years  ago  when  we  estimated  the  annual 
commercial  value  of  our  fruit  products  at  one 
hundred  millions,  the  war  had  just  broken  out,  our 
European  outlet  for  cured  fruits  was  encumbered 
by  embargoes;  buyers  did  not  hesitate  to  prophesy 
worthlessness  because  of  unsaleability  and  growers 
were  naturally  alarmed  because  they  had  to  recog- 
nize at  least  uncertainty.  But  the  progress  of  the 
war  demonstrated  that  California  fruits  in  their 
marketable  forms  are  not  luxuries  to  be  rejected 
but  staples  to  be  built  upon — a  good,  wholesome, 
nutritive  foundation  upon  which  a  threatened  world 
could  work,  worry  and  fight  upon  to  the  victory 
which  was  attained.  This  was  demonstrable  be- 
cause of  the  inherent  virtues  of  the  products  and 
the  available  volumes  of  them  and  state  develop- 
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ment  value  was  assured  because  growers,  rallying 
to  co-operative  organizations  which  they  already 
had  and  establishing  newer  ones  as  required,  se- 
cured for  themselves  returns  much  nearer  to  their 
real  share  in  values  produced  than  would  have 
otherwise  been  possible.    In  fact  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  growers'  co-operative  handling  of  their  own 
products  the  trade-gamblers  would  probably  hava 
found  better  profiteering  in  prunes,  peaches  and 
raisins  than  in  more  explosive  munilions  and  would 
have  ruined  the  growers  in  their  greed.  The  result 
has  been  that  four  years  later,  in  the  year  of  the) 
armistice,  our  fruit  products  are  reasonably  estfj 
mated  to  have  reached  a  value  more  than  230 
greater  than  four  years  before — in  spite  of  the  fa 
that  our  oranges  and  prunes  were  both  less  tha 
half  the  normal  production. 

The  effect  of  this  fortunate  consummation  is  nowj 
visible  on  every  hand.  Fruit  properties  have  nota- 
bly advanced  in  value.  There  has  arisen  practically 
a  new  basis  for  valuation  of  them  which  buyers 
seem  ready  enough  to  recognize.  A  new  interes 
in  planting  has  been  awakened.  Improvement  an 
planting  of  lands,  for  later  subdivision  into  small 
farms  of  bearing  trees,  is  being  taken  up  in  large 
tracts  in  various  places.  All  our  old  stand-bys 
among  the  fruits  are  rated  A  1 — a  few  of  them 
having  risen  from  the  dumps  to  places  of  honor 
because  the  growers  protected  themselves  in  the 
way  we  have  cited.  Other  fruits  which  have  always 
been  of  high  hopes  but  rather  of  small  account  are 
now  the  basis  of  confident  planting  for  direct  profit 
and  for  land  development  through  colonization.  In 
fact  in  more  ways  and  for  more  reasons  than  we 
have  space  to  enumerate,  the  present  enthusiasm 
for  fruit  growing  as  the  greatest  single  factor  in 
our  State  development  because  our  fruit  products 
are  distinctively  our  own  and  beyond  the  natural 
powers  of  other  American  commonwealths  to  either 
successfully  imitate  or  equal,  reminds  us  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  forty  years  ago.  And  it  is  surely  a 
more  reasonable  enthusiasm  now  than  then,  for 
we  are  building  now  upon  a  realization  of  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  annual  output,  while  then 
not  a  full  trainload  of  any  kind  of  fresh  or  cured 
fruit  had  ever  been  shipped  from  the  State!  To 
such  realization  as  may  come  upon  so  good  a 
foundation  as  we  now  have,  we  are  very  glad  to 
make  our  little  contribution  in  the  forthcoming 
Eighth  Edition  of  "California  Fruits  and  How  to 
Grow  Them."   

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT 
GROWER. 

It  seems  better  that  a  disinterested  observer 
should  picture  the  opportunity  in  California  fruit 
growing  than  that  an  admiring  resident  should 
try  to  film  it.  We  find  in  an  exchange  a  floating 
paragraph  as  "from  a  Britisher  indulging  in  his 
national  sport  of  writing  to  the  London  Times." 
And  this  is  the  complimentary  peal  which  "The 
Thunderer"  puts  forth: 

"As  the  result  of  my  extensive  tour,  and  after 
countless  interviews  with  Canadian  and  American 
ladies,  officers,  and  men,  and  with  Canadian  and 
American  bankers,  doctors,  lawyers,  merchants, 
officials,  tradesmen  and  others,  and  also  with 
numerous  persons  engaged  in  California  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  fruit  industry,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  to  the  Briton  who  is  willing  to 
live  under  a  foreign  flag:  'For  health,  prosperity 
I  and  happiness  go  to  California  and  become  a  fruit 
farmer.'  California  is  the  empire  of  enrichment, 
the  land  of  boundless  opportunity.  With  its  di- 
versity of  resources,  infinite  varieties  of  soil,  end- 
less water  supply,  cheap  and  efficient  transportation 
and  good  markets— not  to  mention  its  shooting, 
fishing,  golf,  tennis  and  other  sports,  and  its  pleas, 
ure  resorts — California  is  without  a  peer." 

When  California  was  new  the  pioneers  laid  many 
plans  to  secure  publicity  in  distant  journals  of  facts 
about  California  and  the  opportunity  California 
offered  to  capable  persons  to  invest  capital  and 
effort  in  building  up  enterprises  which  would  yield 
profit  and  joy  in  living.  We  of  this  generation  are 
realizing  the  fruits  of  their  public-spirited  efforts, 
for  the  time  has  come  when  California  conditions 
and  attainments  are  speaking  for  themselves! 


ANOTHER  SHY  AT  THE  WHITE  HOUSE. 

We  hope  it  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  part  of/ 
our  lemon  shipments,  but  nevertheless  we  propose 
to  put  forth  as  candidates  for  election  to  the  presi-  . 
dency  of  the  United  States  all  the  Californians  who 
can  get  through  the  submarine  zones  of  the  local 
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IS  THIS  YOUR  PROBLEM? 

Are  you  feeling  the  pinch  of  the  continued  high  cost 
of  living?  Food  and  clothing  still  high,  but  earnings 
no  greater,  and  not  enough  coming  in  to  cover  all 
expenses. 

We  can  solve  the  problem  for  you.  Take  up  our 
circulation  work.  It  is  a  free,  independent  Ufe  in  the 
out-of-doors,  attending  to  our  renewals  and  securing 
new  subscriptions.  You  wiU  like  it,  and  will  find  just 
the  opportunity  you  have  been  looking  for. 

Straight  salary;  permanent  work.  No  investment 
necessary  except  that  you  must  have  an  automobile. 
Write  at  once,  telling  us  about  your  qualifications  and 
experience.  Full  particulars  will  come  back  and  you 
will  be  glad  you  investigated. 


political  managers.  Some  weeks  ago  we  expressed 
the  belief  that  California  would  forego  her  satisfac- 
tion over  her  senatorial  representation  by  Ex-Gov- 
ernor Johnson  if  he  should  be  needed  in  the  White 
House.  And  now,  just  as  we  are  writing,  there 
comes  a  cable  from  Paris  that  "Herbert  S.  Hoover, 
head  of  the  interallied  food  commission,  is  receiving 
hundreds  of  letters  from  friends  in  the  United  States 
asking  him  to  consent  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
■Presidency  on  the  Republican  ticket."  The  cable 
then  proceeds  to  say: 

I  .Mr.  Hoover  has  replied  that  he  "preferred"  not 
to  be  a  candidate  for  office,  as  he  has  given  more 
fthan  five  years  to  public  life  and  had  intended  to 
[return  to  California  in  September  with  his  family 
land  retire.  Mr.  Hoover  also  said  that  he  "disliked 
the  idea  of  going  into  politics,  because  he  feared 
political  life  would  require  him  to  abandon  certain 
fpf  his  principles  and  that  he  could  never  consent 
;to  do."  The  cable  writer  continues  that  certain 
/well-informed  persons,  familiar  with  the  contents 
iof  the  letter,  declare  it  is  not  a  refusal  to  become 
;a  candidate,  however,  and  that  if  Mr.  Hoover  re- 
ceives assurances  from  the  G.  O.  P.  that  he  will  be 
able  to  maintain  his  ideals  and  principles  as  a 
political  candidate  he  very  likely  will  decide  to  run. 

That  does  not  look  so  bad.  Senator  Johnson  is 
reasonably  busy  setting  forth  his  "ideals  and  prin- 
ciples" and  we  see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Hoover 
should  not  also  make  his  known.  Both  of  the  old 
parties  are  considerably  shifty  and  Mr.  Hoover 
might  come  as  near  being  an  "old  line"  Republican 
as  Mr.  Wilson  can  measure  to  an  "all-wool"  Demo- 
crat. This  country  ought  to  have  a  Californian  for 
President — with  or  without  reservations  as  the 
national  convention  may  decide.  The  chief  thing 
now  is  to  have  candidates  enough  and  we  shall 
not  be  surprised  if  we  have  a  chance  to  endorse 
several  other  Californians,  and  we  may  be  able  to 
improve  the  chances  of  the  Democratic  party  a 
little. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  MnM  Give  Full  Name  aad  Addresa. 


Not  Poisonous  to  Sheep. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  enclosing  leaves  of  two 
different  bushes.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as  to 
wnat  they  are  and  whether  or  not  they  are  poison- 
ous to  sheep. — Subscriber,  Columbia. 

The  specimens  are  not  adequate  for  identifica- 
tion. They  can  however  be  seen  to  be  woody 
shrubs  or  brush  and  we  know  of  no  plant  of  that 
class  which  sheep  will  eat  that  will  poison  them. 

Peaches  on  Japanese  Plants. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  Burbank  and  Wickson 
plum  trees  which  I  wish  to  work  over.  Would 
cling  peaches  be  all  right  on  them,  or  what  would 
you  advise  outside  of  the  plum  line  and  when? — 
M.  W.  B.,  San  Fernando. 

We  should  not  hesitate  to  try  a  few  trees  for  we 
think  they  would  take,  but  we  would  not  risk  a 
commercial  acreage  of  peaches  because  even  the 
best  results  you  could  get  would  not  be  so  good 
as  the  uniform  peach  orchard  which  you  can  get 
so  quickly  by  starting  over  with  good  yearling  trees 
on  peach  or  almond  roots.  You  can  put  buds  in 
now  on  this  year's  shoots  or  cut  back  and  graft 
next  winter,  wherever  buds  do  not  promise  to  start. 

Walnut  Grafts  at  a  Standstill. 

To  the  Editor:  I  understand  grafting,  but  have 
no  success  in  top  working  the  English  walnut.  I 
made  the  grafts  with  dormant  scipns,  as  the  buds 
were  swelling  on  the  stock.  The  scions  have  re- 
mained green  for  several  months,  but  act  as  though 
there  was  not  sufficient  sap  pressure  to  force  the 
buds.  The  trees  are  young  and  vigorous.  Others 
experienced  in  grafting  fail  with  the  English  wal- 
nut. Can  you  suggest  what  might  be  the  trouble. — 
C.  H.  H.,  Watsonville. 

We  cannot  do  much  more  than  guess  at  it  with- 
out seeing  the  things  you  describe.  We  guess  that 
you  took  scions  with  "blind  buds" — that  is  with 
buds  so  undeveloped  that  they  might  not  have 
started  even  in  the  place  where  they  grew.  You 
must  have  made  a  pretty  good  graft  or  else  the 
scions  would  have  darkened,  dried  and  come  loose 
long  ago.  Walnut  scions  should  have  buds  which 
seem  just  ready  to  pop. 

Manure-Spreader  on  a  Rainfall  Farm. 

To  the  Editor:  Does  it  pay  to  own  a  manure- 
spreader  from  a  labor-saving  and  crop-benefitting 
point  of  view?  I  have  been  advised  that  manure 
is  of  no  benefit  in  dry  grain  farming.  I  farm  400 
acres  at  Linden  with  mules,  and  also  have  200  head 
of  sheep,  and  considerable  manure  accumulates 


each  year.  The  land  is  a  heavy  loam — neither  sand, 
sediment  nor  adobe. — H.  R.  L.,  Linden. 

You  have  had  poor  advice.  We  are  not  ready  to 
say  that  there  might  not  be  land  so  light  and  rain- 
fall so  slight  that  one  could  not  get  manure  de- 
composed and  a  crop  grown  with  one  year's  rain- 
fall. In  such  a  case,  however,  all  the  manure  a 
man  can  get  ought  to  be  worked  in  the  summer 
fallow  year.  Farming  in  Linden  is  not  dry  farming, 
for  you  get  a  good  rainfall  and  enough  in  the 
winter  to  rot  fall-spread  manure  and  keep  a  crop 
growing  on  it  also.  Get  a  spreader  and  spread 
every  accumulation  you  now  have  in  your  corrals 
on  the  land  you  will  crop  next,  while  you  have 
spare  time  this  fall.  After  that  keep  the  spreader 
handy,  clean  the  stalls  into  it  and  start  it  to  whiz- 
zing over  the  summer  fallow  land  every  time  you 
get  a  load  all  winter. 

Making  Plums  into  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me  a  ricipe  to  cure 
about  50  lbs.  of  plums  for  prunes.  Would  it  be 
necessary  to  dry  them  in  a  dryer,  or  do  you  think 
the  weather  conditions  good  enough  for  that  pur- 
pose around  the  bay  on  the  north  side  of  Redwood 
City?  I  would  prefer  to  dry  them  out-of-doors. — 
M.  E.  F.,  Redwood  City. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  good  sweet  prune 
out  of  any  kind  of  a  plum.  A  plum  must  have  as 
much  as  15%  of  sugar  in  its  juice  to  dry  with  the 
pit  in  place  without,  souring.  Plums  with  less 
sugar  than  that  must  be  cut  in  halves  and  made 
into  "dried  plums,"  not  into  "prunes,"  and  some 
plums  have  so  little  sugar  that  they  do  not  make 
even  decent  "dried  plums."  If  you  have  a  plum 
which  can  be  handled  as  a  prune,  dip  the  fruit  for 
a  few  seconds  only  in  a  boiling  solution  of  concen- 
trated lye — two  tablespoonfuls  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
Then  dip  in  fresh  water  to  remove  the  lye  and  put 
out  the  fruit  (in  a  single  layer  on  a  board  tray)  in 
the  best  sun  you  have.  It  ought  to  dry  well  enough 
in  a  few  days.  If  the  weather  is  dark  or  foggy 
cover  with  paper  or  boards  until  the  sun  returns. 

A  Sterile  Elder. 

To  the  Editor:  After  dreaming  for  two  years 
about  elderberry  pies,  I  have  the  bush  with  great 
clusters  of  blossoms  and  no  fruit!  Two  years  ago 
I  got  from  an  Eastern  dealer  a  root  of  the  Eastern 
black  elderberry  (Sambucus  Canadensis)  and 
planted  it  well.  Last  year's  growth  was  not  much 
to  brag  about,  but  this  year  it  made  huge,  strong 
shoots  and  such  blossoms!  But  there  is  no  fruit. 
Now,  then,  what  is  the  matter  and  who  has  the 
plants  that  fruit?  I  have  heard  that  there  is  an 
improved  variety — if  so  what  name  has  it?  This 
California  climate  ought  to  do  the  trick  and  I  think 
it  will  if  the  root  is  right. — J.  A.  S.,  Stockton. 

We  do  not  know  just  what  is  the  matter  with 
•your  elder.  If  you  secured  the  plant  from  the 
Northeastern  States  they  would  send  you  of  course 
one  of  their  varieties,  improved  by  selection  in  the 
way  of  bearing  great  masses  of  flowers  for  orna- 
mental purposes.  No  one  in  our  old  time  back 
there  would  grow  elderberries  for  pies,  for  anyone 
could  go  out  along  the  roadside  or  any  old  back 
lot  and  get  buckets  full  of  them.  But  we  have 
understood  that  their  selected,  big-blooming  plants 
also  fruit  freely — therefore  we  do  not  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  yours.  It  is  possible  your  plant 
will  fruit  when  it  gets  over  growing  so  rankly. 
Meantime  you  had  better  enjoy  your  posies  and 
buy  your  elderberries  in  a  can  at  the  grocery.  The 
botany  of  your  plant  is  all  right;  the  big-flowering 
kinds  are  varieties  of  the  species  Canadensis. 

Red  Spider's  Ground  Connections. 

To  the  Editor:  Red  spider  has  done  some  harm 
to  our  prunes  this  year,  but  I  cannot  find  any 
spiders  in  our  prune  trees.  I  have  been  informed 
they  are  in  the  ground  now.  If  so,  when  will  they 
come  up  into  the  tree  again  and  at  what  time  of 
year?  Do  they  lay  their  eggs  in  the  trees?  If  we 
should  put  a  band  of  tangle-foot  around  the  trunks 
of  the  trees  would  it  keep  them  down  if  done  soon 
enough?— D.  J.  R.,  Gilroy. 

There  is  no  such  connection  between  the  red 
spider,  the  ground  and  the  tree  as  you  have  been 
told.  There  are  often  so  many  spiders  on  the 
ground  that  the  clods  seem  to  be  alive  with  them, 
but  the  tree  is  not  dependent  upon  their  ground 
connections  for  a  supply  of  the  pests.  They  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  tree  until  the  bark  becomes  al- 
most crusted  with  them,  the  eggs  stay  there  all 
winter  and  the  young  spiders  hatch  out  when  it 
becomes  warm  enough  in  the  spring.  The  eggs 
are  so  small  that  you  can  hardly  see  clearly  the 
shape  of  them  as  round,  ruby-colored  bodies,  with- 
out a  magnifying  glass,  and  the  spiders  are  also 


so  small  that  it  requires  a  magnifier  to  see  them 
clearly.  No  matter  how  many  you  may  keep  on 
the  ground  by  banding  the  trunk,  the  tree  will  have 
plenty  from  its  own  stock — therefore  you  cannot 
get  ahead  of  the  spider  that  way. 

California  Crop  Rotations. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
book  dealing  with  the  subject  of  rotation  of  crops 
applicable  to  California  conditions. — C.  B.  R.,  Santa 
Barbara. 

There  is  no  book  which  treats  of  the  availability 
and  desirability^  of  specific  rotations  in  California. 
Our  possible  crops  are  so  many  and  our  regional 
(and  in  fact  small  district)  adaptations  so  many 
and  diverse  that  to  get  anything  closer  than  mere 
generalizations,  each  of  them  should  have  a  book 
of  its  own  adaptations  and  profitabilities.  Until 
there  shall  arise  a  group  of  men  wiser  than  any 
we  now  have,  the  best  way  for  inquiring  land- 
handlers  to  proceed  is  to  inform  themselves  as 
fully  as  possible,  by  observation  and  by  careful 
reading  of  our  agricultural  journals,  books  and 
station  publications,  about  the  characters  and  re- 
lations of  crops  and  fit  them  as  closely  as  possible 
to  their  own  natural  and  commercial  conditions 
and  requirements.  Every  serious  man  should  al- 
ways study  what  he  reads  about  the  success  or 
failure  of  crops  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  adapt- 
ability to  his  own  growing  and  use  or  sale  condi- 
tions and  should  try  various  things  in  a  limited 
way  to  demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  his  concep- 
tions. In  this  way  he  may  learn  rotation  for  his 
own  location  and  become  wise — for  it  is  really  a 
very  wise  man  who  knows  how  to  turn  around 
right  on  his  own  ranch. 

Overflowed  Land  Pasturage. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  slough  land  on  which 
the  water  stands  too  long  to  produce  natural  grass. 
What  kind  of  grass  do  you  suggest  that  would  not 
drown  out  and  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  plant 
it?  The  ground  is  clear  of  water  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  but  after  it  rains  much  it  could  not  be 
planted.  The  water  stands  on  it  from  an  inch  to 
four  feet.  It  has  been  planted  to  beans  the  last 
seven  years,  but  the  water  had  to  be  pumped  off  in 
order  to  plant  the  beans  in  time.  The  renters  have 
become  tired  of  that  since  the  beans  dropped  in 
price.  If  the  grass  would  be  good  for  pasture  it 
would  suit  me  the  best;  otherwise  I  would  have  to 
make  hay  of  it. — J.  E.,  Elk  Grove. 

The  best  plants  we  know  of  to  grow  on  wet  land 
and  to  stand  overflow  are  rye  grass  and  red  clover. 
They  have  been  grown  in  the  Stockton  district  for 
many  years.  We  were  told  once  that  red  clover 
which  went  under  on  one  of  the  islands,  when  the 
levee  broke  and  the  reclamation  was  abandoned, 
was  the  first  plant  to  show  green  when  the  land 
was  reclaimed  again  several  years  later!  We  do 
not  pretend  to  say  how  it  came  back.  Our  in- 
formant believed  it  was  a  submarine  and  simply 
waited  on  the  bottom.  We  believed  that  the  seed 
might  have  done  the  waiting.  But  that  does  not 
matter.  The  plant  did  come  back  when  the  land 
showed  up  again.  Rye  grass  will  go  under  all  right 
also,  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  it  will  wait. 
Rye  grass  will  also  hold  on  through  any  summer 
drying  you  are  likely  to  get  on  wet  land.  Red 
clover  will  not  go  through  so  much  drouth  but  will 
hold  on  pretty  hard  if  the  soil  is  retentive. 


California  Weather  Record. 

the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  August  26,  1919. 


Rainfall  Temperature 

Past  Seasonal  Normal 

Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Hichest  Loweet 

Eureka  00  .02  .16  66  50 

Red  Bluff  00  .00  .00  104  68 

Sacramento   00  .00  .00  98  60 

San  Francisco  00  .01  .01  74  51 

San  Jose   00  .00  .03  90  48 

Fresno   00  .00  .00  108  70 

San  Luis  Obispo   .  .     .00  .00  .03  90  60 

Los  Angeles  00  .00  .00  86  60 

San  Diego  90  .00  .00  78  64 

Winnemucca                 .00  .00  .32  96  50 

Reno   00  .00  .34  98  56 

Tonopah   00  .34  .65  92  66 
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Shall  We  Plant  Barley  or  Wheat? 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


\A7heri:;  it  is  reasonable  to 

**  expect  either  wheat  or  barley 
to  mature  a  good  crop,  which  shall  we 
plant  for  the  harvest  of  1920?  We 
will  plant  whichever  seems  to  us  like- 
ly to  make  the  most  money  per  acre. 
If  our  farms  are  wet  and  likely  to  rust 
wheat,  we  can't  count  on  a  good  crop. 
If  they  are  dry  or  subject  to  the  sum- 
mer northwinds,  we  may  choose 
barley  because  it  matures  earlier  than 
old-established  varieties  of  wheat 
and  consequently  stands  a  better 
chance  of  maturing  the  crop. 

If  one  kind  of  grain  has  been  grown 
on  the  same  land  year  after  year, 
there  is  a  much  better  chance  next 
season  for  the  other  to  make  a  good 
yield,  because  the  soil  may  have  be- 
come pretty  well  saturated  with  sub- 
stances and  diseases  injurious  to  the 
old  crop.  But  these  and  others  are 
local  questions  largely  having  to  do 
with  the  possibility  of  getting  a  good 
crop,  which  is  assumed  in  our  open- 
ing paragraph. 

This  paper  is  to  discuss  local  and 
world  markets,  the  demand  and  sup- 
ply which  pretty  largely  determine 
prices  on  such  staple,  easily-shipped, 
easily-graded  products  as  grain. 

The  best  figures  extant  on  world 
crops  are  those  compiled  by  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Agriculture 
and  accepted  more  or  less  completely 
by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. They  are  incomplete  and  not 
entirely  reliable,  but  the  the  best  ob- 
tainable- For  American  crops,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  "guessti- 
mates" are  based  on  such  numerous, 
representative  and  reliable  reports 
that  the  commercial  world  depends 
chiefly  on  them  and  they  are  good 
enough  for  our  purpose. 

\\  orld  Wheat  Crops. 

The  1918  figures  on  the  world  wheat 
crop  are  in  most  cases  accepted  as 
final  estimates.  Countries  which  har- 
vested over  100,000,000  bushels  arc 
named  below  to  show  their  relative 
importance  when  we  mention  the  con- 
dition of  their  crops  and  their  export- 
able surplus.  Striking  an  approxi- 
mate average  between  estimates,  the 
total  world  crop  in  1918  was  about 
3.885,000.000  bushels. 


WHEAT  IS  A  BETTER  BET  THAN  B ABLET  FOR  1920  MARKETS. 

The  world  will  be  at  the  line  of  wheat  emptiness  when  the  crop  of 
1920  is  harvested.  Our  wheat  will  sell  at  prices  made  on  the  basis  of 
short  world  supply  and  insistent  demand.  Foreign  countries  will  not  buy 
our  barley  except  for  brewing.  If  we  raise  as  much  barley  in  1920  as  we 
have  this  year,  and  if  we  ourselves  consume  the  average  amount  of  13,- 
000,000  bushels,  we  wiH  have  to  sell  outside  of  the  State  about  17,500,000 
bushels.  But  the  demand  in  California  and  America  has  already  slumped 
and  the  demand  from  Europe  will  slump  as  soon  as  Europeans  can  grow 
their  own  barley.  Hog  feed  is  to  be  our  principal  barley  market  in  1920 
if  reasonable  world  conditions  prevail — but  hog  feed  will  not  take  our 
surplus  unless  we  reduce  our  acreage.  Wheat  planting  this  fall  is  a 
better  bet  than  barley  where  wheat  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  make 
half  as  many  sacks  per  acre. 


acreage,  lis  condition  May  1  (latest 
report)  was  63  per  cent,  of  normal  as 
against  74  per  cent  a  year  ago,  so  the 
French  crop  will  be  shorter  than  last 
year.  The  Italian  acreage  decreased 
slightly  and  the  condition  was  "aver- 
age" at  last  report,  so  we  may  expect 
a  decreased  crop  here.  The  Spanish 
crop  at  last  estimates  was  expected  to 
be  over  3,000,000  bushels  better  than 
in  1918.  Australian  acreage  decreased 
over  a  million  and  crop  prospects  in- 
dicate a  decrease  of  about  34,000,000 
bushels. 

The  1918  crop  itself  for  the  whole 
world  was  about  36,000,000  bushels 
less  than  the  average  for  the  three 
years  1911,  1912,  and  1913- 

Exportable  Surplns. 

Each  country  aims  first  to  feed  it- 
self and  then  export  the  surplus. 
More  important  than  the  amount  pro- 
duced is  the  amount  available  for 
shipment  to  countries  which  have  not 
produced  .  enough  for  themselves. 
Their  demand  and  the  price  they  will 
pay  for  the  surplus,  however  small 
that  is,  will  determine  the  price  on 
the  whole  crop. 

Russia,  Siberia,  Roumania,  and  In- 
dia used  to  be  large  exporters  of 
wheat,  but  they  have  none  for  export 
this  year.  India,  instead  of  exporting 
35,000,000  bushels  as  she  did  last  year, 
will  import  50,000,000  bushels,  thus 
reducing  the  amount  on  the  world's 
market  85,000,000  bushels  less  than 
last  year  in  the  case  of  that  country 
alone. 

Before  the  summer  drouth  reduced 


WORLD  WHEAT  PRODUCTION  AND  ACREAGE. 


COUNTRY 

United  States   

Russia  and  Siberia* 

British  India   

France   

Argentina   

Austria-Hungary   

Canada   

Italy   

Spain   

Australia   

*1917  Estimates. 


I 


1919         |  1918 
BUSHELS 


940,000,000 


278,021,000 
184,268.666 


138,396,000 
80,835,000 


917,100,000  | 

721,106,000 

379,829,000 

233,781,000 

219,431,000 

199,220,000 

189,075,000 

176,368,000 

135,709,000 

114,866,000 


1919       |  1918 
ACRES* 

71,526,000  59,110,000 


23.403,000 
11,779,000 
16,976,000 

16,958,666 
10,502,000 

8,648,666 


35,497,000 
10,850,000 
17,875,000 

17,354,666 
10,798,000 
10,228,000 
9,678,000 


In  the  countries  for  which  we  have 
both  1918  and  1919  production  figures 
the  production  this  year  will  be  145,- 
415,000  bushels  less  than  in  1918.  This 
is  a  decrease  of  8.2  per  cent.  These 
countries  produced  over  45  per  cent 
of  the  total  world's  crop  in  1918.  The 
countries  for  which  we  have  both  1918 
and  1919  acreage  figures  produced 
over  57  per  cent  of  the  world's  .crop 
in  1918.  Their  combined  acreage  in 
1919  was  reduced  1,570,000. 

Condition  of  Wheat  Crops. 

Crop  prospects  in  the  United  States 
dropped  221,000,000  bushels  during 
July,  1919,  bringing  the  estimated  fig- 
ures down  nearly  to  those  of  1918. 
Russian,  Roumanian,  and  Austro- 
Hungarian  prospects  are  hardly  to  be 
guessed  at.  The  yield  in  India  is  ex- 
pected to  be  over  100,000,000  bushels 
short  of  last  year;  in  Argentina,  it  is 
expected  to  be  35,000,000  bushels  less 
than  last  year;  the  acreage  in  Can- 
ada is  smaller,  but  the  latest  report 
(May  31)  indicated  slightly  better 
condition  than  last  year,  so  the  yield 
may  be  about  the  same.  The  French 
acreage  was  increased  about  1,000,000, 
according  to  one  set  of  figures,  while 
another  shows  a  decrease  in  total 


crop  prospects,  it  was  estimated  that 
Argentina,  Australia,  Canada,  Algeria, 
and  the  United  States,  the  only  ex- 
porting countries  of  the  world  this 
year,  would  have  a  total  of  1,287,807,- 
000  bushels  of  old  and  new  wheat  to 
export.  Damage  to  crops  in  the  U.  S. 
alone  during  July  reduced  this  figure 
nearly  to  the  1,000,000,000  mark. 

Our  California  wheat  will  find  a 
welcome  on  the  world  markets  if  we 
produce  more  than  our  mills  can 
grind,  which  we  have  not  done  for 
many  years.  Our  home  wheat  mar- 
ket will  take  all  we  can  raise  at 
prices  based  on  world  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

Import  and  Reserve  Needs. 
Europe  will  require  at  least  600,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  this  year, 
leaving  400,000,000  or  less  for  Japan, 
China,  India,  South  Africa,  and  vari- 
ous South  American  and  North  Afri- 
porters  to  a  great  or  less  extent.  This 
can  countries  which  are  wheat  im- 
takes  no  account  of  the  reserve  which 
in  all  economic  reason  should  be  car- 
ried over  as  insurance  against  a 
short  world  crop  in  1920.  And  it 
takes  no  account  of  reduction  in  crop 
prospects  since  May  except  those  of 
the  United  States. 


World  Will  Be  Wheat-Empty. 

The  world  is  going  to  be  at  the  line 
of  wheat  emptiness  by  the  time  the 
1920  harvest  is  ready  for  distribution 
and  the  world  will  eat  wheat  at  what- 
ever price  it  must  pay.  It  would  be 
cheap  in  comparison  with  many  other 
staple  foods  if  its  price  should  double. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  the 
price  to  strengthen  when  supply  and 
demand  are  permitted  fuller  play  than 
at  present. 

World  Barley  Crops. 

Barley  crop  figures  are  less  com- 
plete, but  are  enough  to  give  a  fair 
indication  of  world  conditions.  The 
countries  which  produced  over  a  mil- 
lion acres  of  barley  in  1918  are  in  or- 
der of  their  acreage  importance: 
United  States,  Spain,  Germany,  Can- 
ada, Japan,  Algeria,  Morocco,  United 
Kingdom,  France,  and  Tunis. 

Figures  for  1919  are  available  on 
the  countries  which  produced  consid- 
erably more  than  half  of  the  world's 
tonnage  in  1919.  Their  combined 
I  acreage  this  year  has  fallen  off  8.2 
per  cent  from  their  combined  acre- 
age in  1918.  These  countries  do  not 
include  Germany  or  the  United  King- 
I  dom,  which  may  have  increased 
enough  to  wipe  out  the  8.2  per  cent 
and  make  the  world  acreage  equal 
that  of  last  year. 

World  Barley  Markets. 

Three  uses  of  barley  affect  the  com- 
mercial marketing  of  the  crop.  For 
human  food,  Americans  have  learned 
decisively  that  it  cannot  compete  in 
any  way  with  wheat  except  in  price. 
Europeans  like  it  but  •  little  if  any 
better  than  we  do. 

For  brewery  purposes  there  will  be 
practically  no  demand  in  the  United 
States.  Certain  European  countries 
may  indulge  in  brewery  products  a 
little  more  on  the  1919  crop  than  they 
did  on  the  1918  crop,  but  despite  all 
that  the  brewery  interests  would  say, 
beer  drinking  in  Europe  is  on  the  de- 
cline if  looked  at  in  terms  of  years. 
Our  recent  barley  inflation  was  caused 
by  the  opening  of  European  countries 
to  barley  imports;  but  even  with  that, 
if  exports  from  America  are  any  cri- 
terion, Europe  has  imported  far  less 
barley  of  the*  1918  crop  than  she  did 
of  the  1917  crop  and  she  is  likely  to 
raise  a  larger  percentage  of  her  own 
requirements  hereafter. 

It  seems  true  that  Japan  is  increas- 
ing the  use  of  barley  for  brewing,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  her  1919  acreage 
is  greater  than  her  1918  acreage,  and 
we  have  shipped  practically  none  of 
our  crop  to  Japan. 

No  Export  Barley  for  Feed. 

But  our  barley  export  business  is 
a  little  peculiar  in  that  the  barley 
varies  greatly  in  quality,  and  only  a 
small  proportion  is  of  high  enough 


I  quality  as  a  rule  to  ship. 
'  The  terms  "shipping  barley"  and 
"brewing  barley"  are  synonymous  in 
California  because  the  only  barley  we 
1  ordinarly  ship  is  that  which  is  most 
fit  for  brewing.  But  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  this  is  separated  into 
malting  barley  and  feed  barley,  the 
latter  grade  often  comprising  more 
than  half.  This  still  further  militates 
against  any  expectation  of  shipping 
barley  to  Europe  for  feed. 

A  great  proportion  of  this  year's 
crop  has  been  bought  up  for  shipment, 
but  not  a  great  proportion  has  been 
shipped  yet  and  prices  for  future  de- 
livery are  weakening  daily.  It  seema 
inevitable  that  the  barley  market 
should  get  weaker  month  by  month 
and  year  by  year,  occasionally  taking 
a  spurt  as  it  has  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  but  forming  no  justification 
for  permanent  cropping  to  as  great 
an  acreage  as  in  the  past. 

With  barley,  our  California  home 
consuming  power  has  for  years  aver 
aged  around  13,000,000  bushels.  The 
1919  crop  is  31,536,000  bushels  as  last 
reported.  So  we  must  export  from  the 
State  about  17,500,000  bushels-  Can 
we  do  it? 

Barley  Chiefly  Into  Hops. 

For  livestock  feed,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  barley  is  as  good  as  corn  in  pork- 
making  and  finds  corn  its  chief  com- 
petitor in  this  field.  The  U.  S.  grows 
four  times  as  much  corn  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined.  The  U.  S. 
corn  crop  promises  to  be  two  or  three 
hundred  million  bushels  greater  than 
last  year,  and.  recent  rains  in  the 
cornbelt  have  improved  prospects 
since  the  estimate  was  given.  This 
corn  moves  freely  to  Europe,  in  quan- 
tities many  times  greater  than  our 
barley  exports,  and  is  a  determining 
factor  in  export  prices-  With  so 
much  more  than  usual  of  corn  to  ex- 
port during  the  coming  year,  prices 
will  not  be  likely  to  rise.  Practicably 
no  barley  is  shipped  to  Europe  pri- 
marily for  feed. 

For  poultry  feed  great  quantities 
of  wheat  are  used  and  barley  is  fed 
to  chickens  only  under  protest  when 
wheat  is  not  available.  We  cah 
scarcely  hope  to  develop  a  market  in 
this  direction. 

For  horsefeed,  all  that  anyone 
needs  to  say  is  that  everybody  admits 
a  rapidly  decreasing  demand  in  this 
direction  with  no  hope  of  revival. 

For  cattle  feed  there  may  be  devel- 
oped an  increased  demand  in  Califor- 
nia and  neighboring  States  for  the 
California  crop. 

Hog  feed  seems  the  most  promising 
market  for  barley  and  the  man  who 
would  he  hopeful  to  sell  his  1920  bar- 
ley may  well  look  into  the  hog  situa- 
tion in  the  Western  States  as  affected 
by  local  and  Eastern  conditions  and 
base  most  of  his  hope  on  what  he 
finds  in  this  possible  consuming 
agency. 

Fhiure  for  Yourself. 

Wherever  there  is  reasonable  as- 
surance that  either  wheat  or  barley 
will  make  good  crops,  next  year's  big- 
gest dollars  will  come  from  wheat- 
One  interested  party  figures  out  the 
relative  profits  on  the  following  basis, 
which  may  be  altered  to  suit  the  prob- 
able yield  on  each  man's  own  farm. 
This  party  believes  that  1920  wheat 
will  go  around  $4  per  cental,  and  bar- 
ley will  be  not  over  $2.25.  Assuming 
that  the  barley  will  yield  twice  as 
many  sacks  per  acre  and  that  sacks 
will  cost  20  cents: 


RELATIVE  PROFITS  PER  ACRE  FROM  BARLEY  OR  WHEAT  IN  102O. 


Reasonable  Income  Per  Acre. 


Wheat:  10  sacks  at  130 
lbs.  total  1300  lbs. 
at  $4,  bringing  $52 

Barley:  20  sacks  at 
100  lbs.,  total  2.000 
lbs.  at  $2.25,  bring- 
ing   $45 


Cost   of  Harvest. 


Net  Profit   Per  Acre. 


Ten  bags  at  20c  $2 

Threshing  $3 

Total   $5 

Twenty  bags  at  20c  ..$4 
Threshing  $3 

Total   $7 


$52 


Wheat. 

$5  equals  $47  net 
per  acre 


Barley 
$45  —  $7  equals  $38  net 


Concluding  a  run  of  20  days,  the 
longest  run  on  Tuscan  cling  peaches 
in  the  history    of    the  California 


Packing  Corporation,  the  plant  at 
Yuba  City  has  finished  67,000  cases 
of  the  fruit. 
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Control  of  Anthracnose  on  Loganberries. 

Written  by  Prof.  H.  I.  Schnabel,  Agricultural  Director,  Union  High  School,  Sebastopol. 


I  Spraying  for  the  control  of  anthrac- 
jnose  on  loganberries  was  begun  in 
^August  of  1917,  on  the  farm  of  H.  A. 
/Chinnook.  After  the  old  canes  had 
Jbeen  removed  a  4-4-50  Bordeaux  spray 


was  applied.  A  second  spray  was  ap- 
plied March  4th,  and  a  third  on  April 
25th.  The  same  strength  spray  was 
used  in  each  case.  The  results  ob- 
tained were  as  follows: 


Check  row — no  spray  applied — contained  only  14%  good  vines. 

Row  which  received  1  spray  (Fall)  contained   28%  good  vines 

Row  which  received  2  sprays  (Fall  and  Spring)  ....35%  good  vines 


I  The  above  results  do  not  show  very  | 
good  control.    However,  the  yield  on  I 

Results  on  the  F 
This  field  of  logans  was  almost  dead 
'in  the  Fall  of  1918.  It  contains  about 
5  acres.  Many  ranchers  told  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, the  tenant,  that  it  would  not  pay 
him  to  put  up  the  canes.  However, 
he  was  very  anxious  to  get  something 
out  of  them,  if  possible.  He  inquired 
about  a  spray  and  wanted  to  know  if 
it  would  help  the  crop  the  first  year. 
This  was  expecting  a  great  deal  from 
such  a  poor  field,  but  we  thought  best 
to  give  it  a  trial.  The  first  spray  was 
applied,  to  about  one-half  of  the  field. 


the  sprayed  parts  was  3  or  4  times  as 
good  as  on  the  unsprayed  part. 

.  P.  Doyle  Ranch. 

just  before  growth  started  in  the 
spring  of  1919.  A  second  spray  was 
applied  when  the  new  shoots  were 
about  6  inches  high.  Lime-sulfur  was 
used  for  both  sprays-  Two  and  one- 
half  gallons  to  50  gallons  of  water 
were  used  for  the  first  spray,  and  1% 
gallons  to  50  for  the  second.  Two 
rows  received  no  spray  at  all,  54  rows 
one  spray,  and  43  rows  two  sprays. 
The  total  cost  for  spray  material  was 
about  $5  per  acre,  and  was  consid- 
ered a  prudent  expenditure. 


Results  of  Spraying  Logans. 

(a)  Average  no  spray  row  produced    60  lbs.  of  berries 

Average  one  spray  row  produced   123  lbs-  of  berries 

Average  two  spray  row  produced   155  lbs.  of  berries 


total  amount  of  berries  shipped  this  I  very  poor  condition  of  the  vines  when 
year  by  the  Berry  Growers,  Inc.,  was  the  first  spray  was  applied,  the  yield 
at  least  50  per  cent  short  of  last  year,  was  much  more  than  the  owner  ex- 
Considering  the  poor  season  and  the  J  pected. 

Average  check  row  (no  spray)   40%  diseased. 

Average  one  spray  row   18%  diseased 

Average  two  spray  rows   15%  diseased 

Average  three  spray  rows   11%  diseased 

The  presence  of  diseased  new  canes  was  noted  on  July  29,  1919. 

Control  of  Disease  on  the  Jfew  Canes. 
From  these  figures  it  appears  that  .  better  control  where  two  and  three 


one  spray  is  almost  as  good  as  two. 
However,  the  comparison  is  not  ex- 
actly fair,  because  the  vines  were  more 
diseased  at  the  start  where  the  two 
sprays  were  applied  than  where  only 
one  was  applied.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  this  fact  there  might  have  been 


sprays  were  applied.  When  the 
sprayed  rows  are  compared  with  the 
check  row  it  is  very  evident  that  the 
spray  checked  the  disease.  Another 
year  of  spraying  should  bring  the 
disease  under  control  and  the  vines 
in  good  condition. 


Conclusions. 


The  experiment  certainly  convinced 
the  owner  and  tenant  that  it  pays  to 
spray.  In  fact  Mr.  Morgan  believed 
in  it  so  much  that  he  came  very  near 
not  leaving  any  check  rows-  The  ad- 
verse weather  conditions  make  it  im- 


possible to  make  any  positive  state- 
ments, but  it  does  appear  that  Lime- 
Sulfur  will  not  only  control  the  dis- 
ease but  increase  the  yield  as  well. 
On  very  bad  fields  two  sprays  are  rec- 
ommended. 


The  total  production  was  13,400 
pounds.    This  is  a  low  yield,  but  it 


must  be  remembered  that  this  season 
(1919)  has  been  a  very  poor  one.  The 


1st.    Prune  out  the  old  canes  early  in  the  Fall  and  burn. 

2nd.    Spray  with  Lime-Sulfur,  2%  gal.  to  50  of  water  in  the  Sprmg 

before  growth  starts. 
3rd.    Spray  again,  Using  1V4,  gal.  to  50,  when  new  shoots  are  6  inches 

high. 


In  the  left-hand  pletiire,  the  vtaea  to  the  left  of  the  lady  have  heen  -prayed 

explanatory — the  vines  to  the  left  having  be 


and  the  ones  on  the  rinht  are  unspra  yeil.  The  richt-hand  picture 
en  sprayed  and  those  to  the  right  unsprayed. 


self- 


A  Block  of  Black  San  Pedro  Figs 


The  market  for  fresh  figs  is  yet 
limited  and  easily  supplied.  Winters 
and  Newcastle  have  a  good  trade  and 
with  good  luck  in  weather  these  fresh 
figs  generally  pay  well  as  they  do 
from  the  South.  The  Black  Mission 
shipped  so  largely  from  Northern 
California  is  the  oldest  fig  in  the  State 
and  because  it  does  so  well  under 
such  varying  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate,  is  so  prolific  and  grows  to 
such  magnificent  and  symmetrical  pro- 
portions it  is  a  universal  favorite. 
But  fresh  figs  have  to  be  handled  and 
[packed  as  if  they  were  eggs,  only  in 
smaller  containers,  and  are  therefore 
likely  to  remain  in  the  luxury  class, 
•while  the  dried  figs  and  the  canned 
or  processed  figs  are  likely  to  become 
staples. 

A  friend  recently  told  us  of  a  block 
of  Black  San  Pedros,  and  we  went  to 
the  Houora  Realty  Company's  or- 
chards at  Lemon  Cove,  Tulare  county, 
to  see  them.  The  manager,  C.  E. 
Goodale,  was  away,  but  we  had  a  talk 
with  the  foreman  about  the  Black  San 
>Pedro  figs  on  the  place.  It  is  only  a 
small  side  line  here,  for  this  company 
has  200  a,eres  of  Valencia  oranges — 
[from  newly  planted  trees  to  those  six 
years  old;  also  300  acres  of  Washing- 
ton Navels  and  100  acres  of  Lisbon 
lemons.  In  reply  to  our  questions  the 
foreman  told  us  of  their  manner  of 
handling  the  Black  San  Pedro,  which 


is  believed  to  be  the  largest  fig  grown 
— white,  black,  or  brown,  and  a  very 
fine  fruit  for  fresh  table  use.  The 
company  picks  and  ships  all  of  these 
figs  green,  the  first  crop  being  ready 
about  June  15.  After  this  has  been 
cleared  there  is  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  after  which  there  is  more 
or  less  continuous  picking  right  up  to 
frost.  The  figs  which  drop  to  the 
ground  are  gathered  up  twice  a  week 
and  dried.  Last  year  from  this  small 
lot  of  trees  4,000  eight-pound  crates 
were  shipped  in  addition  to  which 
four  tons  of  dried  figs  were  sold-  The 
fresh  figs  were  said  to  have  brought 
from  $1.25  to.  $1.50  per  crate  on  the 
Eastern  market. 

We  asked  the  foreman  how  they 
dried  as  compared  with  the  Black 
Mission.  He  said  they  dried  well  and 
were  of  good  flavor — no  souring  in 
that  locality.  The  only  drawback  to 
the  fruit  as  a  shipper  was  that  owing 
to  its  exceedingly  short  stem,  this 
was  likely  to  break  off  from  the  fruit 
unless  great  care  were  exercised  in 
picking  and  then  the  fruit  might 
shrivel  a  little  in  the  crate.  Though 
this  does  not  injure  the  flavor  of  the 
fruit  it  takes  away  from  its  attractive 
appearance.  This  fig  is  a  purplish 
black  with  a  green  neck  and  a  smooth 
skin.  We  spoke  afterwards  to  a 
packer  about  these  figs  and  he  said, 
"Yes,  it  is  a  very  good  fig,  but  was 
somehow  never  propagated  on  a  large 


scale  because  we  had  the  Mission, 
which  is  a  good  old  standby  and  has 
been  in  vogue  ever  since  it  was 
brought  here  by  the  Mission  Fathers 
and  is  hard  to  beat.  I  did  not  know 
there  were  as  many  as  11  acres  of 
Black  San  Pedros  in  the  State." 

This  whole  place,  which  is  irrigated 
once  a  month,  is  kept  in  the  best 
state  of  cultivation  with  four  Sam- 
son tractors  and  six  teams — for  over 
600  acres  of  fruit. 

From  the  statement  of  facts  about 
the  Black  San  Pedro  it  will  be  evi- 
dent that  this  young  orchard  creates 
no  record.  Plenty  of  Missions  have 
done  as  well  and  perhaps  better.  It 
is  a  simple  statement  of  what  we 
gathered  of  this  interesting  variety. 
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ASK  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  N°25 


For  shallow  or  extreme  deep  lift ;  one  that 
will  give  more  water  for  the  power  ex- 
pended ;  more  water  from  small  diameter 
wells  without  any  pit,  and  more  pump  for 
the  money  than 
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Concerning  the  Importance  of  Sulphur 


(Written  (or  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Sulphur  is  one  of  the  seven  mineral  elements  in  the  soil  which  are 
believed  to  be  absolutely  indispensable  to  plant  growth.  As  pointed  out 
in  a  previous  article,  the  teachings  of  the  past  fifty  years,  due  largely  to 
Liebig  and  his  followers,  have  emphasized  the  importance  only  of  nitro- 
gen, phosphorus,  and  potassium  on  the  assumption  that  those  are  the 
only  three  of  the  seven  elements  mentioned  which  were  ever  deficient  in 
ordinary  soils.  These  teachings  have  formed  the  basis  of  the  fertilizer 
practice  which  has  been  in  use  for  fifty  years  or  more  and  which  is  still 
in  use,  perhaps  more  widely  and  intensively  than  ever. 


How  Sulphur  Was  Overlooked. 

The  development  of  scientific  in- 
vestigation and  the  critical  attitude 
among  some  soil  investigators  in  the 
last  ten  years  has  called  in  question 
many  of  the  old  assumptions  and 
among  them  the  idea  that  the  addition 
of  chemicals  to  soils  for  their  im- 
provement shall  be  limited  to  those 
containing  any  one  or  more  of  the  well 
known  three  elements— nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus and  potassium.  The  result  has 
been  that  among  the  other  essential 
elements  sulphur  received  consider- 
able attention  at  the  hands  of  investi- 
gators. Hart  and  others  at  the  Wis- 
consin Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion have  shown  in  the  first  place  that 
the  analytical  method  for  sulphur  in 
plants,  prior  to  their  work,  had  been 
such  as  to  volatilize  much  sulphur 
and,  therefore,  to  give  very  low  figures 
for  the  sulphur  content  of  plants.  In 
the  second  place,  those  investigators 
have  shown  that  an  addition  of 
sulphur  or  sulphur  containing  materi- 
als to  soils  may  be  productive  of  con- 
siderable increases  in  plant  growth  on 
those  soils.  This  has  been  confirmed 
by  experiments  at  the  Kentucky, 
Oregon,  and  other  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations.  The  increases  in  crop 
yields  noted  are  not  necessarily  to  be 
accounted  for,  as  all  of  these  investi- 
gators have  assumed,  by  the  hypothe- 
sis that  sufficient  sulphur  as  an  indis- 
pensable element  for  plant  growth  was 
lacking,  in  available  form  in  the  soils 
in  question.  Such  increases  in  plant 
growth  may  have  been  induced  by 
certain  chemical  reactions  in  the  soil 
solution  which  result  not  necessarily 
in  making  more  sulphur  available  to 
the  plants  but  of  making  larger  quan- 
tities of  other  essential  elements 
available  in  a  properly  balanced  form 
with  the  other  elements. 

How  Tan  Sulphur  be  Applied. 

Assuming,  however,  that  sulphur 
applications  to  many  soils  may  result 
in  considerable  crop  increases,  regard- 
less of  the  mechanism  or  theory  in- 
volved, the  practical  question  is  how 
it  may  be  best  applied  to  soils.  Many 
of  the  materials  now  used  as  fertil- 
izers contain  sulphur  which  has  not 
been  corrimercially  valued  to  date. 
For  example,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
sulphate  of  potash,  the  gypsum 
present  in  acid  phosphate,  and  the 
magnesium  sulphate  present  in  some 
of  the  german  potash  salts.  For 
supplying  sulphur  to  soils,  however, 
we  have  other  relatively  cheap  ma- 
terials which  make  unnecessary  the 
use  of  the  substances  just  named. 
Thus,  we  may  employ  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, gypsum  as  such,  sodium  sul- 
phate, possibly  sulphuric  acid,  and 
possibly  also  sulphide  ores.  On  soils 
on  which  we  are  convinced  that  sul- 
phur gives  undoubted  increases  in 
crop  growth,  fifty  pounds  of  sulphur 


per  acre  may  be  used.  Its  practical 
equivalents  in  the  other  forms  named 
would  require  about  three  hundred 
fifty  pounds  per  acre  of  gypsum,  and 
one  hundred  fifty  pounds  per  acre  of 
sodium  sulphate.  The  other  two  ma- 
terials need  not  ordinarily  be  consid- 
ered since  sulphuric  acid  is  difficult 
to  handle,  and  sulphide  ores  are 
usually  difficult  to  obtain.  Aside  from 
these  considerations,  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial should  always  be  the  final 
determinant  of  the  choice  of  the 
material  and  the  amount  to  apply. 
How  sulphur  Acts  in  the  Soil. 

It  may  assist  perhaps  to  understand 
the  fate  of  sulphur  when  applied  as 
such  to  soil.  There  are  bacteria  in 
the  soil  of  a  specific  group  which 
oxidize  sulphur  to  sulphuric  acid. 
The  latter  reacts  with  the  minerals  of 
the  soil  and  renders  them  more  solu- 
ble and  in  that  reaction  forms  sul- 
phates with  the  bases  of  the  minerals 
attacked.  These  sulphates  furnish 
such  sulphur  as  the  plant  needs  for 
its  uses  but  are  also  active  in  main- 
taining further  reactions.  Such  re- 
actions would,  of  course,  be  induced 
directly  by  the  gypsum  sodium  sul- 
phate or  any  other  metallic  sulphate 
application  like  ferrows  sulphate  or 
copper  sulphate  and  partake  of  the 
following  nature.  They  are  practi- 
cally the  same  as  the  reactions  in- 
duced by  sulphate  of  potash  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  explain  in  a  previ- 
ous communication.  Thus,  the  metal- 
lic sulphate  in  solution  dissociates  into 
the  metal  and  the  acid  combines  with 
the  dissociated  water.  This  results  in 
the  production  of  more  active  solvents 
than  the  ordinary  soil  water,  and 
hence,  the  resulting  increased  concen- 
tration of  the  soil  solution  and  the 
addition  thereto  of  increased  amounts 
of  specific  acids  and  bases  theretofore 
not  present.  This  indicates  clearly 
that  the  addition  of  either  sulphur  or 
a  sulphate  to  a  soil  may  accomplish 
many  reactions  in  the  interests  of 
plants  and  among  its  many  missions, 
the  supply  of  available  sulphur  to 
plants  is  only  one. 

All  of  these  considerations  make  it 
appear  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
accord  to  sulphur  a  much  more  im- 
portant place  than  it  has  heretofore 
received  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
soil  chemistry,  and  a  place  which,  in 
my  opinion,  should  be  that  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  unequivocal  parity  with 
phosphorus,  with  potassium  and  with 
calcium. 


Owing  to  the  cool  ripening  season 
it  is  possible  that  prunes  may  not 
weigh  up  to  grade.  Growers  generally 
are  keeping  the  first  pick  separate 
until  they  are  thoroughly  dried.  A 
good  many  people  throw  the  muddy 
colored  ones  out  entirely — a  good  plan, 
for  they  are  poor  stuff  even  when  dried 
out. 


WILL  SOME  ONE  PLEASE  DEFINE  PROFITEERING? 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  letter  of  a  small  prune  grower.  It 
came  to  the  office  August  23:  "I  don't  quite  like  the  outlook  for  our 
fruit  associations.  I  see  in  today's  paper  that  a  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  man  in  Ohio  has  been  arrested  for  profiteering  and  that 
Attorney-General  Palmer  has  made  representations  to  Congress  that 
penalties  should  be  imposed  for  profiteering  on  producers'  organizations 
conducted  for  a  profit.  Are  we  supposed  to  conduct  them  for  our  health? 
Labor  fixes  the  price  of  what  it  has  to  sell  to  us;  are  we  to  suffer  them 
to  fix  the  price  of  what  we  have  to  sell,  too,  though  our  greatest  overhead 
cost  is  labor  in  some  form?  We  do  not  hoard — our  produce  is  marketed 
and  we  have  to  spend  most  of  the  money  directly  the  crop  is  harvested. 
If  consumers  are  held  up  by  hoarded  and  dribbled-out  supplies,  the  pro- 
ducer is  not  to  blame.  Is  not  the  profiteer  the  man  who  exploits  our 
products  for  unwarrantable  profits?  We  have  many  lean  years  and  dead 
losses  to  make  up  and  when  a  year  arrives  that  this  becomes  possible, 
the  farmer  is  jumped  on  even  though  the  price  is  based  on  supply  and 
demand.  Does  Attorney-General  Palmer  want  to  hand  our  producers' 
selling-organizations  back  to  the  tender  mercy  of  the  few  professional 
packers  again?    If  so,  why?" 


See  Oar 
Demonstration 
at  the  State  Fair 

A  Real  Power  Lift 

Orchard  Disc  Plow 

In  other  plows,  the  lift  mechanism  is  placed  between 
the  land  wheel  and  the  body  of  the  plow,  throwing 
the  land  wheel  out  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
position  of  the  lift  in  our  plow  enables  us  to  set  the 
land  wheel  in  close,  where  it  belongs,  so  that  with  a 
Knapp  you  can  plow  within  eight  inches  of  the  trees, 
throwing  the  soil  away  from  them.  Put  a  Knapp 
behind  your  tractor  and  you'll  avoid  trouble.  Built 
heavy  —  and  sturdy  —  and  strong  —  all  the  way 
through. 

Send  for  new  folder. 

H.  G.  KNAPP  &  SON 


1022  S.  First  St. 


San  Jose,  Cal. 


Knapp  Tractor  Disc  Plow 


Banks  Evaporator 


■  ..... .  •• . 


Selected  by  Three  Governments. 
Dries  Prunes  for  $4.00  a  ton.   Dries  Apricots  for  $3.00  a  ton. 
Patentee  and  Manufacturer 
For  further  particulars 
W.  A.  BANKS, 
Patentee  and  Manufacturer 
205  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
— or — 

E.  M.  SHEEHAN  COMPANY, 
Hobart  Bldg1.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Cheapest  and  moat  efficient  fertilizer  —  Illicitly  concentrated  —  Dry.  Odor- 
less —  No  weed  need  or  foreljrn  matter— a  natural  fertiliser. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 

2.50  Ammonia 
1.254   Phosphoric  Acid 
4.00l   Potash  Water  Soluble 
15.00     Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CALL,  OR  WRITE  US — 

FHdXE         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARNY  1542  429  Darts  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  . 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS 


Fruit  growers  of  Sutter  county  are 
'  paying  grape  pickers  $3.25  a  ton,  and 
I  12      cents  a  box  for  picking  prunes. 

Shipping  of  Tokay  grapes  has  com- 
[  menced  in  the  San  Joaquin  district. 
'  The  fruit  seems  to  be  ripening  nicely. 

Some  sales  have  been  made  to  the 
[trade  of  this  year's  crop  of  almonds 
[  at  35  cents  a  pound  for  Nonpareils, 
Fit  is  reported. 

Elmer  Betteton  and  Oscar  Lane  of 
[  College  City   (Colusa  County)  sold, 
f  their  Muscatel  grapes  for  $225  a  ton, 
I  the  highest  price  ever  received  here. 
I  A  Japanse  strawberry    grower  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley  is  said  to  have 
sold  $45,000  worth  of  fruit  from  15 
■  acres — an  average  of  $3000  an  acre, 
or  200  chests  at  the  present  price  of 
$15  a  chest. 

Around  Clovis  a  very  heavy  crop  of 
peaches  is  being  cut  and  dried,  and 
fig  picking  is  starting.  The  Indians 
1  are  coming  in  from  the  hills  to  pick 
the  raisins  and  to  date  there  has  been 
no  shortage  of  labor. 

Geo.  McWilliams,  a  local  represen- 
tative in  Cleveland,  Ohio.,  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange, 
was  charged  last  week  with  viola- 
tion of  Ohio's  Anti-Trust  law  by  the 
grand  jury  investigating  food  price 
profiteering. 

George  Hudson,  acting  for  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  has  obtained  evi- 
dence of  alleged  profiteering  on  rais- 
ins by  a  Fresno  jobber.  The  Cali- 
fornia Associated  Raisin  Co.  was  re- 
lieved of  all  responsibility  for  high 
prices  in  a  report  made  to  the  Dept. 
of  Justice. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  1500  car- 
load of  table  grapes  will  be  shipped 
from  the  district  between  Etiwanda 
and  Ontario  (Riverside  Co.)  this  sea- 
son. The  grapes  will  not  be  ready 
much  before  Sept.  10.  Last  year  pick- 
ing started  Aug.  27. 

Seventeen  thousand  dollars  was 
paid  for  labor  on  the  Apricot  crop 
and  the  amount  paid  for  labor  on 
peaches  will  be  several  times  greater 
according  to  Paul  C.  McAbee  of  the 
Porterville  Canning  Company  speak- 
ing of  this  company's  activities. 


WITTE  Engines 


2  to  30  H.  P. 
Built  Better — Cost  less  to  operate  and  to 
own — Kasy  to  understand — Few  working: 
parts — Strongly  built — Every  part  guaran- 
teed against  defect  during  the  life  of  the 
engine.  Built  from  standardized  metal 
patterns.  Every  part  interchangeable  and 
easily  replaced  by  operator.  Ask  us  for 
prices  on  all  sizes.  Stationary.  Portable  or 
Saw-Rig  Outats. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

129  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
doliar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 
333  Market  St,  SAN  FEANCIISCO 
4:27  J.  St-  SACRAMEJfTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness,  Saddlery.  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 


One  ton  of  dried  peaches  to  the 
acre  is  expected  by  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Weeks  and  Son  on  their  50  acres  of 
Elbertas,  Muirs  and  Lovels  at  Red 
Bluff  and  Los  Molinos  (Tehama 
County).  Next  year  they  intend  to 
have  a  tractor  to  keep  their  orchard 
in  good  cultivation. 

In  the  Colfax  pear  region  this  year 
the  crop  is  very  light.  Last  year  was 
a  dry  year  in  this  mountain  district 
and  a  70  per  cent  crop  resulted.  This 
year  the  crop  is  only  from  50  per 
cent  to  60  per  cent  on  most  ranches 
but  the  size  is  good.  They  run  from 
135  to  150  the  box. 

Eighteen  to  twenty  tons  of  peaches 
to  the  acre  are  not  unusual  in  Sutter 
county  this  season.  E.  T.  Barrett 
showed  three  mid-summer  peaches  in 
Tuba  City  weighing  three  pounds, 
five  ounces.  He  expects  over  18  tons 
to  the  acre.  Many  growers  are  realiz- 
ing $1,000  to  $1,500  an  acre. 

The  fastest  peach  cutter  of  the 
State  is  employed  in  Sacramento  can- 
neries. Miss  Etta  Corey  is  averaging 
$15  a  day  with  Tuscan  clings  and  ex- 
pects to  average  with  Phillip  clings 
which  are  larger  from  $20  to  $22  a 
day.  Her  record  for  this  season  is 
82  boxes  in  nine  hours,  which  at  20 
cents  a  box,  netted  $16.40. 

Owing  to  the  depreciation  in  Eng- 
lish currency  and  the  fixed  maximum 
prices  that  are  set  for  apples  im- 
ported into  the  United  Kingdom  some 
slight  check  of  business  has  resulted. 
The  par  value  of  a  3  8-pound  box  of 
apples  at  the  set  price  being  $4.80, 
the  exchange  value  is  only  $4.31 — the 
pound  sterling  having  depreciated 
that  much. 

"A  light  truck,  either  new  or  con- 
verted from  an  old  outomobile  is  the 
best  thing  yet,"  said  a  grower  from 
the  Auburn  district — J.  A.  Teasardcn. 
"There  is  no  bruising  of  the  fruit  in 
transit,  no  ripping  of  trees  or  run- 
ning away  on  the  part  of  horses,  and 
you  can  make  half  a  dozen  trips 
where  you  only  do  one  with  a  team. 
We  are  all  getting  them  now." 

The  Woman's  Land  Service  has 
opened  an  office  at  333  Kearny  street, 
San  Francisco  for  recruiting  women 
for  grape-picking  in  the  Lodi  section. 
The  wage  scale  is  35  cents  an  hour 
and  overtime.  A  nine-hour  day  at 
$3.25  is  guaranteed.  The  camp  has 
been  laid  out  by  the  Immigration  and 
Housing  Commission.  The  crop  is 
large  and  picking  will  continue  for 
two  months. 

A  gross  return  of  $1,150  per  acre, 
or  $7,000  on  six  acres  of  Bartlett 
pears  and  apricots  is  the  return  that 
A.  B.  Harden  on  Stanislaus  river  bot- 
tom land  near  Oakdale  received  this 
season.  From  one  hundred  and 
sixty  20  year-old-Bartlett  pear  trees 
38  tons  of  green  fruit  sold  for  $3000. 
A  second  picking  was  sold  green.  The 
apricots  from  less  than  four  acres 
sold  to  the  canner  green  for  $3,004. 

According  to  J.  L.  Nagle,  manager 
of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange 
there  will  be  a  big  demand  for  wine 
grapes  for  shipment  next  month,  pro- 
vided the  government  rescinds  war 
time  prohibition.  He  states  that  he 
can  secure  orders  for  1000  car  loads 
to  be  shipped  at  prices  ranging  from 
$50  to  $55  per  ton  lugs  extra.  In 
case  wine  can  not  be  made,  many  of 
the  grapes  will  be  dried,  for  which  a 
price  of  10  cents  per  pound  will  be 
paid. 

The  Banks  Evaporator  (W.  A. 
Banks,  San  Jose)  reports  among  a 
number  of  recent  sales  that  the  fol- 
lowing places  have  been  furnished 
plants  for  fruit  drying.  Orchardists 
and  orchard  companies,  at  Hollister, 
Campbell,  Cupertino,  Woodbridge, 
Cucamonga,  Mt.  Diablo,  Canada. 
Honolulu  and  the  Australian  govern- 
ment. At  the  present  price  of  trays 
it  is  claimed  that  the  expense  of  sun- 
drying  250  tons  of  prunes  would 
about  equal  the  cost  of  installing  an 
Evaporator. 

The  Elk  Grove  Vineyard  Association 
Growers  have  signed  three.year  con- 
tracts for  the  sale  of  their  crops  to 
the  Virginia  Fruit  Products  Co.  of 
Oakland.  The  price  paid  for  this 
year's  crops  of  wine  grapes  is  $30  a 
ton,  the  two  succeeding  years  at 
market  price.  The  grapes  are  to  be 
crushed  at  the  Elk  Groove  Winery  and 


15,- 


will  be  made  into  a  non-alcoholic  |  about  3,000  tons  from  1,000  acres  of 
leverage.    The  cron  will  p mount  to  J  black  grape  vines. 


•   A  Wise  Investment  < 


VERY  time  Biddy  cackles  you  are  three 
cents  ahead.  Invest  that  three  cents  in 
kerosene  with  which  to  operate  a  i^-H.  P. 
International  kerosene  engine  and  you  have 
the  power  of  twelve  men  under  your  direction 
for  an  hour  —  all  for  the  price  of  an  egg.  To 
get  useful  power  at  a  reasonable  cost  buy  an 

International  Kerosene  Engine 

This  sturdy,  dependable  engine  will  pay  for 
itself  over  again  during  a  year.  Let  it  pump 
water,  saw  wood,  run  the  sheller,  washing 
machine,  feed  cutter,  in  fact  do  all  the  odd 
chores  about  the  farm.  Its  shoulders  are 
stronger  and  broader  than  vours  and  it  does 
not  get  tired. 

All  three  sizes  of  International  kerosene  en- 
gines, 1 4,  3  and  6-H.  P.,  operate  success- 
fully and  economically  on  kerosene  (coal  oil) 
or  gasoline.  This  means  that  the  engine  is 
properly  designed,  that  the  mixer,  ignition 
system,  oiling  system,  air  and  gas  system  are 
all  made  right. 

See  an  International  dealer.  There  is  one 
located  near  you,  or  write  the  address  below 
and  get  full  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

K  Billings,  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.        Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 

Los  Angeles.  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

1/  San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  and  WAGONS 


HcWjBprarANGELES  ST: 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

Oliver  Plows  Roderick  Lean  Disc  Harrows 

Forkner  Tillers  Planet  Jr.  Cultivators 

Studebaker  Wagens 

PERFECT  FARM  MACHINERY 


THE    WHEAT  TRACTOB 
Equipped   with    Boad  Wheels. 

Write  (or  descriptive  printed  matter. 


TRACTOR  and  TRUCK  12-24 

FOB  THE  PRICK  OF  ONE 

Will  handle  3  14-inch  plow  bottoms  under  nor- 
mal conditions.  Furnish  ample  power  for  hay 
baler,  silo  filler,  grain  separator,  with  weigher, 
1  wiDd  stacker  and  self  feeder.  Furnishes  steady 
power  for  pumping  water  or  any  similar  farm 
work.  Interchangeable  road  wheel  attachment 
— can  be  converted  in  less  than  hour  into 
rubber  tire  wheel  road  truck.  Will  do  any- 
thing that  a  3.500-lb.  truck  can  do  with 
trailers     Good  territory  open  for  dealers. 

HESSION     SALES  CORPORATION 
Calif.  Dlst. 

235  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


An  Elderly  Vineyard. 

A  little  vineyard  near  Clements 
(San  Joaquin  County)  that  was  plant- 
ed by  Edward  Putnam  in  1859  from 
imported  grape  cuttings  is  still  alive 
and  is  yielding  profitable  crops  of 
grapes.  It  was  submerged  in  the 
flood  of  1862-63  but  came  up  unin- 
jured after  several  weeks  of  immer- 
sion. After  60  years  of  usefulness  a 
fair  crop  is  to  be  garnered  from  the 
veteran  vineyard  this  year. 
Uncle  Sam  in  the  Show  Game. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricult 
ure  has  gone  into  the  show  game.  It 
has  recently  issued  films  showing  all 
the  phases  of  the  fruit-growing  indus- 
try in  California.  These  'movies' 
will  prove  of  great  educational  value 
all  over  the  world  as  they  set  forth 
all  operations  of  growing,  harvesting 
processing  and  packing  the  fruits. 
Peaches,  apricots,  prunes  and  che-- 
ries  are  the  chief  fruits  shown.  The 
peach  growers  have  sent  out  very 
complete  movies  of  their  own,  while 
the  raisin  and  citrus  industries  have 
also  had  wide  publicity. 
Mount  Vernon  Packing  "Bee." 

The  Mt.  Vernon  Community  Pack- 
ing house  at  Auburn  closed  last  week 
after  a  record  breaking  run.  The  solu- 
tion of  their  labor  problem  was  solv- 
ed by  their  own  Women's  Club  assum- 
ing the  duties.  All  the  members  i^o) 
were  thus  able  to  get  their  fruit 
packed  by  practised  hands  at  a  mini- 
num  of  cost  as  J.  A.  Teagarden 
superintended  the  management  and 
growers  were  released  to  devote  their 
entire  attention  to  harvesting.  As 
time  goes  on  it  is  expected  that  the 
system  will  be  enlarged  and  perfected. 
Treating  Crown  Gall  Successfully. 

F.  B.  Smith  of  Saratoga,  some  of 
whose  apricot  trees  were  badly  af- 
fected with  Crown  Gall,  dug  down 
and  chopped  off  the  affected  portions 
clean,  even  chopping  off  some  of  the 
roots.  The  wounds  were  well  blue- 
stoned  and  the  trees  have  recovered 
and  healed  over  the  wounds  very 
nicely.  Mr.  Smith  is  well  pleased  with 
the  work  for  his  trees  look  healthy 
and  bore  large  crops  of  fruit  this 
year. 

Pruning  Course  at  Davis. 

A  two  weeks  horticultural  short 
course  will  be  given  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Davis  from  Dec.  8  to  20. 
The  principles  and  practice  of  prun- 
ing both  young  and  bearing  trees  and 
advantages  of  some  pruning  in  early 
summer  will  be  expounded  that  fruit 
growers  may  become  familiar  with 
the  new  method  employed.  A  num- 
ber of  growers  will  take  advantage  of 
this  special  course. 
Going  After  Business. 

By  co-operation  we  are  able  to  find 
new  markets  for  our  produce  and 
our  people  are  doing  this.  But  we 
are  not  the  only  ones.  See  what 
British  traders  are  doing:  "The  new- 
ly organized  Federation  of  British 
Industries  including  in  its  member- 
ship about  17,000  manufacturers  and 
other  producers  of  Great  Britain,  is 
behind  the  scheme  to  send  British 
trade  commissioners  to  every  part  of 
the  world  and  to  establish  a  most 
far-reaching  and  effective  service  of 
information.  It  is  designed  to  have 
this  organization  render  service  both 
to  the  members  of  the  Federation  in 
Great  Britain  and  to  their  customers 
in  the  various  fields  throughout  the 
world." 

Heavy  Bearing  Raisins. 

The  1919  crop  of  Thompson  seed- 
less grapes  on  the  Bassett  property  at 
Terra  Bella  will  amount  to  four  or 
five  tons  to  the  acre  according  to  an 
estimate  in  t  he  Terra  Bella  News. 

The  vines  were  planted  four  years 
ago  and  the  following  year  Mr.  Bas- 
sett sold  his  crop  of  one  ton  to  the 
acre  at  $140  a  ton.  A  portion  of  the 
crop  this  year  has  been  sold  at  9c.  a 
pound  fresh.    Some  crop! 

July  Crop  Estimate. 

The  Fruit  crop  estimate  based  upon 
conditions  July  1st,  and  made  by  J. 
E.  Ricards  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Es- 
timates of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  is  condensed  as 


follows:  "All  crops  combined  show  a 
condition  of  102  per  cent,  counting  a 
ten  year  average  as  100."  Following 
are  conditions  of  various  crops  as 
reported  July  1  on  such  average. 

Prunes   131.6 

Apricots  127.5 

Peaches  126.5 

Walnuts   126.5 

Pears  115.4 

Apples  112.7 

Grapes  109.8 

Lemons  107.2 

Hops  105.5 

Watermelons  104.5 

Olives   78.8 

Oranges    92.8 

Blackberries   97.8 

Blackberries   100  0 

Cantaloupes   101.1 

Breach  of  Peach  Contract. 

Suit  has  been  filed  at  Modesto  by 
the  Pratt-Lowe  Preserving  Co.  a- 
gainst  Dr.  C.  W.  Evans  asking  $534,- 
000  damages,  charging  that  defend- 
ant has  repudiated  his  contract  to 
sell  all  peaches  grown  on  his  land 
near  Modesto  for  the  season  1919- 
1920  at  prices  up  to  $25  a  ton.  Dr. 
Evans  recently  sold  these  peach  or- 
chards on  which  there  is  said  to  be  a 
1000  ton  crop. 
Quick  Turn  On  Apples. 

J.  P.  McDonnell  of  Sebastopol 
bought  a  21  acre  apple  orchard  near 
Graton  this  summer.  Eleven  acres  of 
which  are  Gravensteins  and  the  rest 
late  stuff.  The  purchase  price  of  the 
orchard  was  said  to  be  $22,000  and 
the  Gravenstein  crop  has  brought 
him  $12,000  with  the  late  apples  yet 
to  sell;  another  instance  of  where 
seller  and  buyer  both  make  money. 

Cantaloupes  in  Imperial  Valley. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Waite 
says  of  Imperial  Valley: 

"This  season  there  were  14,088 
acres  of  cantaloupes,  and  up  to  July 
18,  7800  carloads  had  been  shipped. 
Last  year  there  were  10,942  acres 
and  4405  cars  were  shipped.  The 
largest  number  of  cars  shipped  previ- 
ous to  this  year  was  in  1917  when 
5080  were  shipped.  "With  the  acre- 
age and  shipments  as  stated  for  this 
year,  making  an  average  of  about  175 
crates  to  the  acre,  there  seems  to  be 
little  cause  for  alarm.  Estimates  for 
a  next  year's  crop  runs  as  high  as 
25,000  acres.  If  the  acreage  is  any- 
thing like  the  estimate,  it  might  be  a 
benefit  to  have  root  knot  or  some 
other  pest  to  reduce  the  shipments." 
Two  Strings  to  One's  Bow. 

It'is  a  fine  thing  to  have  two  dif- 
ferent ways  a  man  can  handle  a  crop. 
An  Exeter  man  arranged  to  ship  his 
Elbertas  green  and  the  shipper  im- 
pressed upon  him  the  necessity  of 
picking  them  green  enough.  He  fol- 
lowed instructions  and  they  culled 
out  a  whole  lot  of  his  fruit  because 
it  was  too  green,  so  he  just  natural- 
ly quit  picking;  let  his  fruit  ripen 
and  dried  it. 

Manufacturing  Syrup  on  Shares. 

Levi  Lunquist  of  Lake  County  has 
a  small  plant  at  Middletown  for  re- 
ducing grape  juice  to  syrup.  A  ton  of 
grapes  produces  about  32  gallons  of 
syrup  for  black  grapes  and  40  gallons 
from  the  Golden  Chasselas.  In  crush- 
ing grapes  for  neighbors,  he  makes 
the  syrup  for  half  the  product  giving 
the  grape  grower  16  to  20  gallons 
per  ton  of  grapes.  He  does  not  go 
into  deails  but  says  he  has  applied  for 
patents  for  his  process. 
A  Goodly  Stand  of  Trees. 

Geo.  W.  Brown  near  Dairyville, 
(Tehama  County)  has  12  acres  of 
young  prunes  in  their  fourth  year  of 
growth  that  run  16  feet  high.  A  fifth 
year  almond  tree  measures  a  foot 
through  at  the  butt.  A  deep  sediment 
soil,  plenty  of  water  and  good  culti- 
vation does  the  trick. 
Don't  Waste  Peach  Culls. 

Although  clings  are  strictly  a  can- 
ning peach  it  should  be  remembered 
in  a  year  of  high  prices  like  this  that 
culls  are  worth  far  more  dried  than 
wasted.  Not  only  can  small  fruit  be 
saved,  but  large,  ripe  fruit  that  falls 
to  the  ground  and  becomes  unfit  for 
canning  can  be  dried  nicely. 


^Fairbanks  -JMorse 
"Z'"Engine  with 
"Bosch  Magneto 


Greater  EngineValue 

OVER  250,000  farmers  bought  the  "Z"  engine.  5  They 
know  it  is  powerful,  dependable,  and  practically  fool- 
proof— truly  a  great  engine.  5  But  now  announce  the 
one  addition  wkich  could  possibly  improve  the  "Z"  perform- 
ance— Bosck  kigk  tension,  oscillating  magneto  ignition.  ^  So 
let  tke  "Z"  dealer  near  you  show  y*ou  in  detail  this  greater 
engine  'Oalue.  5  Over  200  Bosck  Service  Stations  combine 
■with  "Z"  dealers  to  give  ever?  farmer  buyer  a  remarkably 
complete  engine  service.  5  Prices — 1H  H.  P.  $75.00  — 
3  H.  P.  $125.00—6  H.  P.  $200.00— A11F.O.B.  Factory. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  Or  (3 

9    MANUFACTURERS     I     I       CHICAGO  X* 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FAIR 

Riverside,  October  7  to  11,  1919 

The   Agricultural,   Horticultural   a*nd  Livestock 
Exposition  of  Southern  California. 
All  Departments  Largely  Increased  This  Year. 

FINE  RACING   PROGRAM.  SPLENDID  HALF- 
MILE  TRACK  AND  LIBERAL  PURSES. 
Dates  Are  Conveniently  Arranged  to  Favor  Exhibitors  from 
Other  Fairs  in  Handling  Stock. 

For  Further  Information,  Write 

W.  W.  VAN  PELT,  Sec'y  and  Mgr. 
RIVERSIDE,  CAL. 


YOUR  SOIL  NEEDS 

Humus  and  Nitrogen  Bacteria 

MELILOTUS  INDICA  Supplies  Both 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  it.   Buy  your  seed  from 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  S.  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Buy  only  Melilotus  seed  that  has  a  quality  tag  on  each  sack.  It  pro- 
tects you  against  the  low  germination  seed  so  general  on  the  market  thia 
season-    This  eeed  is  above  99  per  cent  pure  and  above  90  per  cent 

germination. 
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Varying  Results  in  Blasting  in  Orchard 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  FARM Efisays: 

"for  stumping 
genuine  <jANTj 
has  no9equar 

From  recent  letters  of  ten  farmers  who  have  used  Giant 
Powders  for  Stumping  we  make  these  extracts: 
"i.  Your  Giant  Farm  Powders  shoot  the  roots.    2.  They 
have  wide  breaking  power  and  less  bad  gases  than  others. 

3.  I  get  the  same  excellent  results  from  them  every  time. 

4.  They  are  always  uniform.  5-  I  used  eleven  tons  and 
wouldn't  have  any  other  make.  6.  I  want  to  sell  a  lot  of 
other  powder  that  I  have  because  Giant  does  the  work  much 
better.  7.  Genuine  Giant  can't  be  equalled.  8.  I  don't  have 
to  use  so  much  powder  when  I  blast  with  Giant.  9.  You 
know  what  we  need  for  stumping.  10.  I  save  money  by 
using  Giant  Powders." 

Write  today  for  our  free  book,  "  Better  Farming  With  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders."  It  tells  how  to  save  money  and  get  better  results  in  stumping,  ditch- 
ing, tree-planting,  etc- 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


I  Farm  Powders) 


EUREKA 


USE  YOUR  FORD  AS  A  10-HORSE 
PORTABLE  FARM  ENGINE 


The  Perfection  Belt 
Power  Attachment  is 
all  you  need. 

Easy  to  line  up  with 
the  machine  you  want 
to  drive.  Has  an  ex- 
tra cooling  fan. 

We  also  make  The 
Ideal  Power  Jack  for 

rear  drive.  Fits  any 
car. 

See  them  at 
State  Fair 


THE   ASHLAND   PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


320  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Cnl. 


BEAN  THRESHERS  standards 

Built  £j-pecia/fy/hr  California  Cortditioiis'\\ 


Past  the  Experimental  State 
Eleven  different  models.witn  or 
without  Engine.mounted  complete 
Ranging  in  Price  from 
4190.  to  *21 75. 

All  Repair  Parts  Carried  • 


■  Cuaran 
1     Ask  Tl 

Write  ft 

frfWif 


VIBRATOR 
SEPARATOR 


FARQU 

Guaranteed  by'The  House  of  ARNOTT' 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder,  Specifications.  Prices  Etc 


ARNOTT  SlCO. 

Hit  "'"'J  I  BEAN  THRESHER  HEADQUARTERS 

112118  So.  Los  AnAeles  StUsAnftetes; 


We  recently  called  on  Harry  L.  Bell 
of  Napa  to  see  a  young  orchard  of  No. 
1  prunes  he  set  out  three  years  ago. 
We  had  occasion  to  inspect  these  trees 
when  they  were  bought.  There  are 
several  No.  1  prunes  on  the  market 
and  they  are  all  good.  One  of  them 
has  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Im- 
perial and  the  curing  quality  of  the 
French.  Mr.  Bell,  who  has  forty  acres 
of  prunes — young  and  old — is  a  strong 
believer  in  the  importance  of  bud- 
selection,  as  are  most  men  who  have 
given  the  matter  thought.  We  found 
he  had  a  very  even  stand  throughout 
except  a  few  adjacent  to  some  large 
oaks,  and  the  young  trees  are  in  shape 
to  start  producing  in  a  small  way  next 
year.  This  bv  the  way. 
What  Do  You  Know  About  Blasting? 

"Come  over  here  and  I'll  show  you 
some  trees  I  blasted  for,"  said  Mr. 
Bell.  "Now,  you  see  that  bare  space 
with  'misses'  and  replants  in  it.  I 
blasted  into  the  clay  there  and  that 
is  what  I  got  by  it.  I  know  if  you 
blast  in  wet  clay  you  simply  make  a 
pot  hole.  But  I  blasted  that  dry  and 
I  have  a  pot  hole  anyway  at  each 
tree."  We  then  told  Mr.  Bell  some  of 
our  own  observations  on  blasting. 
Where  clay  is  within  two  feet  of  the 
surface  and  the  clay  is  dense  and  im- 
penetrable, not  only  is  it  useless  to 
blast  but  it  is  no  place  for  trees.  For 
over  that  kind  of  dry  clay  no  tree  will 
ever  make  a  very  large  size.  A  good 
quality  of  moist  clay  at  that  depth  is 
often  kindly  to  apples  and  pears  if 
the  water  table  is  not  too  high  and 
surface  drainage  is  decent.  Stone 
fruits  except  some  plums  don't  want 
it.  Two  miles  to  the  north  of  Mr. 
Bell's  we  know  of  a  hard-pan  land 
where  blasting  has  excellent  results. 
The  hard-pan  is  from  a  few  inches  to 
perhaps  18  inches  thick  with  a  sandy 
soil  beneath.  Blasting  makes  this 
mediocre  grain  land  into  very  fair 
tree  land.  In  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valleys  where  the  cemented 
hard-pan  and  clay  make  a  bottom  im- 
pervious to  water,  blasting  "makes" 
the  ground.  The  holes  should  how- 
ever be  cleared  out  of  clay  and  hard 
chunks  and  be  refilled  with  surface 
soil  after  the  operator  has  assured 
himself  that  the  hard-pan  has  been 
penetrated.  If  it  has  not,  another  shot 
must  be  put  in  or  only  a  pot-hole  like 
Mr.  Bell's  has  been  formed. 

Adobe  Shooting. 

Adobe  land  should  be  blasted  while 
it  is  dry  and  not  planted  thereafter 
till  the  holes  have  been  well  settled 


Elephant  Grass 

(Napier  Fodder) 
CANES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

by  simple  method  of  sugar-cane 
propagation.    1000  joints,  $25. 
500  joints,  $15.    100  joints  at 
$5  smallest  order  filled. 

M.  L.  WAGNER 

Descanso,       San  Diego  Co.,  Calif. 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bend  for  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells   You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


WANTED 

5,000  to  10,000  Royal  Annt,  Tarta- 
rian and  Bing  CHERRY  TREES 
for   Spring   planting.    Will  take 
smaller  lots,  if  necessary. 

STANISLAUS  NURSERY  CO. 

i.oni,  CALIF. 


by  the  winter  rains  and  capillarity 
restored  to  some  degree.  Even  at  that 
it  pays  to  tank  trees  planted  on  adobe 
soil  the  first  season  as  this  granular 
soil  easily  lets  air  to  the  roots  of 
young  trees  while  they  are  young 
and  near  the  surface.  Two  tankings 
is  generally  enough  if  they  are  well 
hoed  afterwards  as  soon  as  ever  the 
ground  is  fit.  Where  the  adobe  is  un- 
rerlErid  with  a  chalky  clay  marl,  a 
shot  from  the  surface  can  be  put  In 
and  it  does  splendid  work  if  properly 
carried  out.  In  sections  where  the 
adobe  is  underlaid  with  clay,  the 
shooting  must  be  done  when  it  is 
dry  and  the  clay  thoroughly  cleaned 
out  if  trees  are  to  be  planted.  It  is 
better  to  do  this  if  drainage  for  sur- 
face crops  only  is  sought.  We  know 
of  good  wheat  land  in  Sonoma  County 
where  there  is  a  stratum  of  clay  at  a 
depth  of  about  two  feet  which  is  not 
too  thick  to  handle  with  a  blast.  This 
land  never  carried  even  a  good  grain 
crop  of  a  very  wet  year — the  soil  re- 
mains too  wet  and  cold,  for  the  layer 
beneath  is  genuine  'gumbo.' 

Hard  Pan  Land. 

There  are  plenty  of  orchards  plant- 
ed out  on  good  hard  pan  land  that 
could  be  perhaps  doubled  in  their 
productive  value  by  blasting  some 
good  drainage  holes  out  in  the  mid- 
dles of  the  rows.  But  the  practic- 
ability of  the  work  would  have  to  be 
investigated  first  to  be  sure  that  it's 
value  will  be  unquestioned.  One 
reason  why  some  men  are  disappoint- 
ed and  their  young  trees  dry  out  on 
some  soils  is  that  the  ground  has  not 
settled  back  again  sufficiently  after 
the  blasting  to  convey  moisture. 
Then  without  an  irrigation  their  trees 
may  dry  out  more  or  less  Until  per- 
haps the  following  season.  Hard  pan 
land  cannot  be  condemned  off  hand 
because  of  the  hard  pan.  The  majority 
of  our  valley  land  has  substratum  of 
hard  pan  in  many  fruitful  sections. 
Some  of  the  most  profitable  figland  is 
hard  pan  land  according  to  the  late 
Henry  Markarian.  But  judgment  Is 
needed  in  handling  it,  and  that  would 
be  difficult  without  explosives. 


CARRYING  AND  RIPENING  FRUI1 
IN  STORAGE. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Roral  Press.) 

In  the  experimental  cold  storage 
plant  at  the  University  plant,  many 
interesting  discoveries  were  made  in 
the  holding  and  ripening  of  fruit. 
Last  year  pears  were  late  after  a  hot 
dry  summer.  They  were  put  in  stor- 
age when  picked  at  the  usual  stage- 
and  were  found  to  ripen  best  at  a 
temperature  of  70  degrees  to  80  de- 
grees. At  a  temperature  above  that, 
the  ripening  was  retarded  so  that  at 
100  degrees  say,  it  would  take  six 
weeks  for  them  to  ripen.  It  Is  also 
known  that  apple  tissue  turns  brown- 
ish under  cold  storage  as  now  prac- 
tised. This  can  be  overcome  by 
storing  apples  at  38  degrees  instead 
of  32  degrees.  The  fruit  also  sweet- 
ens better — the  starch  is  turned  into 
sugar  and  this  improves  the  keeping 
qualities. 

Fruit  that  is  ripe  keeps  longer,  car- 
ries better  and  is  more  palatable  and 
nutricious  than  is  unripe  fruit  in 
storage  kept  at  a  degree  which  pre- 
vents chemical  changes  and  which 
comes  out  of  storage  at  the  same  de- 
gree of  unripeness  at  which  it  went 
in. 

Cherries  evaporate  water  through 
their  leaves  stems  and  wood.  It  can- 
not be  evaporated  through  the  skin 
of  the  fruit  which  is  sealed  but  it  can 
through  the  stem. 

Thus,  if  cherries  are  picked  un- 
ripe, the  stem  will  remain  green  be- 
cause it  draws  sap  from  the  fruit. 
And  the  stem  will  remain  green  till 
the  fruit  is  shrivelled.  But  if  the 
cherry  is  dead  ripe  the  starch  is  turn- 
ed to  sugar  and  then  the  fruit  draws 
the  sap  from  the  stem  and  remains 
plump  after  the  stem  has  become 
brown  and  dry.  Dr.  Whitten  also 
told  us  that  in  shipping  grapes,  any 
mould  found  on  the  stems  on  opening 


the  package  may  denote  that  the 
fruit  was  unripe  when  picked.  Dead- 
ripe  grapes  would  absorb  the  sap  in 


the  stem,  which  would  gradually  be- 
come withered  and  dry,  leaving  the 
grapes  plump  and  full. 
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ASSOCIATED  RAISIN  COMPANY  SETS  PRICES. 

Opening  prices  on  this  year's  crop  have  been  announced  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Associated  Raisin  Growers,  Inc.,  as  follows:  Sun  Maid  (seeded, 
fancy),  15  cents  a  pound;  Fancy  seeded,  15  cents;  12-ounce  seeded,  11% 
cents;  Choice  seeded,  14^  cents;  Bakers'  seeded,  13%  cents;  Fancy  bulk 
seeded,  14%  cents;  1-crown  loose  Muscatel,  13%  cents;  2-crown  loose 
Muscatel,  13%  cents;  3-crown  loose  Muscatel,  14%  cents;  4-crown  loose 
Muscatel,  14%  cents;  Thompson  seedless  in  25-pound  boxes,  14%  cents, 
and  Sultanas  in  25-pound  boxes,  14V*  cents. 

Layers. — 3-crown  trade  pack,  per  20-pound  box,  $3.10;  4-crown  trade 
pack,  20-pound  box,  $3.20;  6-crown  trade  pack,  per  20-pound  box,  $4  05. 

The  higher  prices  this  year  will  help  to  reimburse  some  of  the  losses 
of  raisin  growers  in  the  past,  including  last  year,  when  untimely  rains 
resulted  in  heavy  destruction.  A  large  portion  of  the  crop  has  already 
been  sold.  According  to  Wylie  M.  Giffen,  President  of  the  Association, 
the  price  to  the  grower,  reduced  to  a  sweat-box  basis,  will  amount  to 
about  ten  cents  for  Muscats,  eleven  cents  for  Sultanas,  and  11%  cents 
for  Thompsons,  if  all  the  crop  goes  to  consumption.  These  prices  have 
been  fixed  in  accordance  with  relative  value  of  other  products  in  so  far 
as  estimation  of  the  purchasing  value  of  the  dollar  in  these  fluctuating 
and  inflated  currency  can  be  computed. 

"The  price  of  raisins  must  necessarily  be  determined  both  by  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  and  by  the  general  level  of  other  commod- 
ities of  life  at  the  time  the  price  is  made." 


Harvesting  and  Processing  Walnuts 


(Written  for  raclflc  Rural  Press.) 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please 
send  me  the  latest  bulletin  on  walnut 
curing,  etc.,  or  kindly  give  directions 
in  the  Rural  Press  for  same.  I  am  an 
old  subscriber  and  have  a  large  crop. 
Also  best  way  to  prop  the  trees. — V. 
H.,  Blocksburg. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  growers  in 
Southern  California  belong  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia Walnut  Growers'  Association. 
The  hulled  nuts  are  sent  into  their 
local  packing  house  or  to  Los  Angeles 
and  washed,  graded,  bleached  and 
dried  and  marketed  as  described  in 
our  issue  of  March  15.  The  machin- 
ery for  processing  walnuts  in  a  large 
way  is  rather  expensive.  The  washing 
is  done  in  large  revolving  cylinders 
of  wire  netting  or  perforated  iron 
which  slowly  revolve  and  the  nuts 
scrub  themselves  clean  in  jets  of 
water  or  in  water. 

You  may  have  to  make  something  of 
the  kind  or  else  a  "shaker"  which, 
however,  would  have  to  be  used  care- 
fully so  as  not  to  break  the  shells.  In 
bleaching  the  nuts  the  sulphuring 
process  has  been  abandoned  as  spoil- 
ing the  flavor  of  the  nut. 

You  can  make  a  dipping  box  with 
heavy  mesh  bottom.  To  make  your 
dipping  solution  the  following  formula 
was  given  out  by  the  University  of 
California  Experiment  Station:  "Six 
pounds  of  chloride  of  lime,  twelve 
pounds  of  sal  soda  and  50  gallons  of 
water.  Dissolve  the  bleaching  pow- 
der in  four  gallons  of  water  and  the 
sal  soda  separately  in  four  gallons 
more.  Add  the  two  solutions  together 
and  stir  well.  Let  the  carbonate  of 
lime  settle  to  the  bottom  and  draw  off 
the  clear  liquid  adding  enough  water 
to  make  up  50  gallons.    Put  the  nuts 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


A  ton  of  ARCADIAN  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  carries 
more  plant  food  than  a  ton 
of  any  other  nitrogenous 
fertilizer. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia is  the  well-known  stand- 
ard article  that  has  done  you 
Rood  service  in  your  mixed  fer- 
tilizers for  vears  past.  Espe- 
cially kiln-dried  and  ground  to 
make  it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia 
2f>\\c,'r.  Made  in  U.  S.  A.  Arca- 
dian is  the  jerent  American  Am- 
■noniatr. 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal 
dealers. 

For  information  as  to  appUcatlon, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 
510  First  National  Hank  Bldg. 
BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


in  the  dipping  box  or  crate  and  im- 
merse in  the  fluid  and  then  add  1^4 
pounds  of  50%  sulphuric  acid  and  agi- 
tate by  raising  and  lowering  the  dip- 
ping box.  The  bleach  is  reached  in 
five  to  ten  seconds  and  the  nuts  are 
then  washed  in  water  and  put  out  to 
dry.  The  same  liquor  can  be  used 
with  new  batches  of  nuts  so  long  as 
the  proper  effect  is  produced  and 
small  additions  of  acid  will  prolong 
the  efficiency  of  the  liquor."  This 
process  was  first  protected  from  com- 
mercial use  by  patent.  Graders  with 
spraying  (bleach)  devices  attached 
are  put  out  by  manufacturers  of  prune 
graders.  In  grading  the  nuts,  No. 
Ones  are  those  which  will  not  pass 
through  a  one-inch  square  mesh 
screen.  They  should  also  be  hand- 
picked  on  the  trays  to  eliminate  any- 
thing that  spoils  the  sample.  In  your 
climate,  artificial  drying  may  be  nec- 
essary for  a  large  quantity  or  they 
should  be  spread  thin  on  the  slatted 
trays  and  stocked  at  night  to  prevent 
their  becoming  mouldy  or  discolored 
by  damp  or  wet  weather.  In  drying, 
they  may  be  occasionally  stirred  on 
the  trays  so  as  to  dry  them  out  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  Where  they  have 
too  long  an  exposure  to  the  sun  they 
may  split  open  a  little.  You  may  dry 
them  by  storing  (after  the  wetness 
has  been  evaporated)  in  slatted  bins, 
well  off  the  ground  in  a  dry  shed  or 
barn  and  with  plenty  of  ventilation. 
If  these  bins  are  made  V-shaped  you 
can  draw  off  your  nuts  from  a  chute  at 
the  bottom  and  settling  of  dampness 
is  avoided.  ' 

Chas.  J.  Kuhn,  walnut  grower  of 
San  Jose,  referring  to  walnut  bleach 
says:  "We  are  using  the  Anderson- 
Barngrover  formula  (the  one  .referred 
to  above)  excepting  that  instead  of 
immersing  the  nuts  in  the  solution, 
we  spray  it  on  to  them  while  they  are 
passing  through  an  enclosed  prune 
shaker.  The  process  is  not  simpler 
but  the  results  are  much  better  as  we 
get  no  walnuts  soaked  full  of  the  solu- 
tion." 

With  regard  to  your  last  question, 
propping  of  walnut  trees  is  rarely 
necessary.  If  they  are  young  and 
pulling  apart  too  much  by  weight  of 
foliage,  lighten  them  up  a  little  by 
pruning  back  to  leaders  or  else  wire 
them  in  to  staples  from  inside  the 
tree  as  suggested  with  prune  trees. 


LABOB   BATES    AM)   THE   FBI  IT 
HARVEST. 

The  game  is  on!  We  are  right  into 
the  fruit  harvest — pears,  late  peaches 
and  table  grapes  are  flooding  the 
parking  sheds,  factories  and  railroads 
with  fruit.  Seedless  raisins  are  com- 
ing right  along  and  the  prune  pick- 
ing has  commenced  in  earnest.  The 
high  prices  obtained  for  fruit .  have 
enabled  growers  to  be  generous  in  re- 
gard to  wages.  Day  wages  by  the  hour 
range  from  45  to  50  cents  per  hour. 
Forty-five  cents  is  being  paid  in  the 
prune  orchards  for  all  work  and  from 
$6  to  $9  a  ton,  according  to  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  the  fruit  and  or- 
chard conditions.  Apple  and  pear 
pickers  are  getting  the  same,  or  $3-50 
and  found.  Grape  pickers  are  getting 


Cover  Crops 

MeElotus  Indica 
Common  Vetch  (vitia  sativa) 
Canada  Field  Peas 

Our  stocks  of  these  are  of  the  best  quality  ob- 
tainable. Our  Melilotus  is  thoroughly  scarified,  in- 
suring high  germination. 

Engage  your  requirements  of  the  above  now. 
Write  for  prices. 

We  Pay  the  Freight 

Valley  Seed  Company 


1309-1315  Front  Street, 


Sacramento,  Cal. 


Saves  a  Team  on 
the  Binder 


Cushman  Binder  Engine 


The  Cushman  4  H.  P.  is  the  one  bur- 
cessful  Binder  Engine.  Thousands  are 
in  :use  every  harvest.  Fits  any  binder. 
Engine  drives  sickle  and  all  machinery. 
Since  horses  have  only  to  pull  machine, 
two  horses  will  easily  handle  8-ft.  binder 
in  heavy  grain.  In  a  wet  harvest  Cush- 
man Engine  saves  the  crop,  as  it  keeps 
sickle  going  when  bull  wheel  slips. 

Very  Important— The  weight  of  the  en- 
gine on  the  rear  of  the  binder,  only  167 
lbs.,  is  balanced  by  the  simple  cone  water 
cooler  on  the  front  of  the  binder.  This 
balancing,  and  the  water  cooling,  to  pre 
vent  overheating  on  all  day  runs,  are 
necessary  to  successful  work  in  a  hot  field. 

After  harvest  Cushman  engine  does  all  other 
work.  Very  light  weight  and  easy  to  move 
around,  yet  runs  more  steadily  than  most 
heavy  'ingines,  because  of  Throttle  Cover- 
njr  and  perfect  balance.  4  H.  P.  weighs 
only  190  lbs.;  when  stripped  for  binder 
only  167  lbs.  8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs.  Also 
\5  and  20  H.  P.  sizes. 

SAME   ENGINE  FITS 

Corn  Binders,  Mowers,  Reapers, 
Manure  Spreaders,  Potato  Diggers,  etc- 

Write  (or  Information. 

THOMAS  R.  BROWNE 

Stockton,  California 


Madewell 
Well 
Casing 


Noted 
for 

It's  Smoothness 
and 
Evenness 
of  Fit 


3%  to  4  cents  per  22-pound  tray — 
the  latter  for  Muscats.  Peach  cutters 
are  getting  from  7  to  9  cents  a  lug, 
according  to  quality.  In  the  can- 
neries help  is  paid  for  by  the  piece  or 
the  hour — the  minimum  wage  which 
comes  into  effect  September  1  being 
$13.50  a  week.  Some  expert  women 
packers  have  made  as  high  as  $6,  $7 
and  $8  a  day.  In  Bipon  some  growers 
are  paying  as  high  as  $6  a  day  for  ex- 
pert cantaloupe  pickers 


An  order  for  1100  cars  has  been 
placed  by  the  Earle  Fruit  Co.  for  the 

Tokay  season  at  Lodi. 


For  strong,  smooth,  perfect- 
fitting  well  casing,  specify 
Madewell. 

— Made  from  Hard  Red  or 
Galvanized  sheet  metal. 
— Joints  fit  perfectly,  because 
they're   built   to   an  exact 
standard. 

— Made  in  all  sizes,  single 
or  double. 

Write  for  Catalogue  C 

It  describes  Madewell  Well  Casing 
and  other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal 
Products  in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  !• 

E.12thSt.and25thAT*.   Oakland. Cal. 


HADEWEu 


WANTED 

A  PRINTER 

At  the  office  of  the  PACIFIC 
RURAL  PRESS,  525  Market 
Street.   Call  or  write  at  once. 
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LIMA  BEAN  CROP  SHORTER  THAN  WE  SAID. 

To  the  Editor:  In  an  article  in  the  July  12  issue  of  Pacific  Rural 
Press  it  is  stated  that  the  Lima  Bean  crop  is  59  R^r  cent  of  the  normal 
crop,  the  reasons  for  the  shortage  being  lack  of  moisture  at  planting  time 
and  a  fungus  disease  causing  more  or  less  wilt-  About  the  crop  aver- 
age, I  am  sure  your  informant  was  wrong.  I  will  volunteer  to  cut  that 
estimate  right  in  two  and  I  am  willing  to  back  my  judgment  in  a  sub- 
stantial manner.  The  best  fields  under  irrigation  are  not  going  to  pro- 
duce more  than  your  estimate  of  July  12;  and  the  unirrigated  acreage 
which  largely  predominates  will  not  prdduce  over  a  20  per  cent  crop. — 
C.  L.  Chrisman,  Ventura. 

[Thank  you,  Mr.  Chrisman.  If  growers  would  more  generally  criti- 
cize the  material  in  this  paper,  as  you  have  done,  it  would  be  a  still  better 
paper.  What  our  readers  write  is  frequently  better  material  than  what 
our  writers  write,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  our  readers  on 
any  farm  subjects.  We  will  not  print  names,  if  requested  not  to  do  so. — 
Ed.] 


cars,  compared  with  1677  cars  to  the 
same  date  last  year,  according  to  E.  E. 


Kaufman  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates. 


KING 


BARTLETT   OF  LAKE 
COUNTY. 


fWritten  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  L. 
Kieflcr.J 

Eighty-five  dollars  a  ton  is  the  con- 
tract price  paid  Lake  County  pear 
growers  this  year  by  their  local  buy- 
ers and  packers.  The  average  sales 
were  made  at  $70,  though  a  few  con- 
tracts for  $90  a  ton  have  been  let  on 
the  last  orchards  bought.  These  con- 
tracts are  for  straight  orchard  run. 
Picking  boxes  are  furnished  free  by 
the  packer.  The  crop  is  of  the  finest 
quality  they  have  ever  known. 

The  pear  is  Lake  County's  chief 
claim  to  agricultural  fame.  The  crop 
this  year  is  estimated  at  4,700  tons, 
and  there  are  only  500  acres  now  in 
hearing.  Five  thousand  acres  more 
are  either  just  planted  or  will  come 
into  bearing  in  the  next  few  years. 
Four  and  five  year  old  Bartlett  pear 
orchards  in  the  Kelseyville  district, 
which  is  the  main  pear  section,  are 
selling  for  $1,000  an  acre  and  little 
acreage  is  being  offered. 

The  packing  houses  all  over  the 
county  opened  on  August  15th.  Prac- 
tically every  pear  in  the  county  is 
sold  to  be  dried.  The  shrinkage  and 
drying  loss  of  these  pears  is  about  4 
or  5  to  1.  The  sugar  per  cent  is  said 
to  be  6  to  8  points  higher  than  in 
pears  grown  in  other  parts  of  the 
state.  The  Lake  County  grower  has 
another  advantage.  Because  his  fruit 
is  dried,  he  can  allow  it  to  grow 
longer  on  the  tree  and  obtain  about 
one-fourth  more  weight  than  can 
growers  whose  pears  go  either  for 
canning  or  eastern  shipments.  A 
pear  2%  inches  in  diameter  is  of  a 
size  best  suited  commercially  for  any 
other  purpose  than  drying.  Pears  in- 
tended for  evaporation  are  left  on  the 
trees  till  they  are  of  full  size  and  will 
run  up  to  about  3  inches  when  they 
are  picked,  and  cut  for  drying  as  soon 
as  they  mature  to  a  ripe  condition  in 
the  pile. 

Great  care  is  taken  in  packing  the 
dried  fruit.  It  is  put  up  in  fancy  re- 
tail boxes  right  in  the  county  all 
ready  for  the  consumer.  Then  it  is 
hauled  by  truck  to  the  nearest  ship- 
ping point,  which  at  present  is  either 
Hopland  or  Ukiah.  As  soon  as  the 
state  highway  is  built  to  Sacramento, 
nearly  all  shipments  will  be  made 
that  way-  This  will  constitute  a 
great  saving  in  time  because  the  main 
markets  for  this  product  are  found 
in  the  east.  _  Canada  and  the  United 
States  take  nearly  the  entire  crop 
each  year,  very  little  going  abroad. 
The  chief  buyers  are  Chicago  and 
New  York.  Jobbers  throughout  the 
eastern  states  advertise  the  fruit 
under  the  name  of  "Lake  County 
Pears." 

The  packer  plays  an  important 
part  in  bringing  credit  to  the  pear  of 
Lake  County.  The  pears  are  cut,  sul- 
phured, dried  in  the  sun  for  one  day, 
left  out  for  one  night,  then  evaporated 
in  the  stack  till  completed.  They  are 
then  graded  into  the  classes  of  fancy, 
extra  fancy  and  jumbo  and  last  of 
all  they  are  carefully  hand  packed. 

So  far  all  this  labor  has  come  from 
the  local  people.  This  summer  400  of 
them  will  be  employed  in  the  packing 
houses  of  the  California  Packing  Cor- 
poration. This  company  has  four 
plants  in  the  county,  and  expects  to 
pay  out  $100,000  for  help  this  season- 
Their  largest  dry  yard,  at  Kelseyville, 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  drying  plant 
in  the  world.  It  has  been  enlarged 
this  year  to  take  care  of  3,500  of  the 
4,000  tons  they  have  contracted  in  the 
county.   Their  pear  contracts  amount 


to  $350,000  this  season, 
Manager  Renfroe. 


according  to 


TIME  TO 


PLANT  CAULIFLOWER 
SEED. 


August  is  the  month  to  plant  cauli- 
flower. This  delightful  vegetable  is 
particular  about  the  temperature 
when  it  is  heading.  Too  much  warm 
weather  will  make  the  heads  open  up 
and  toughen.  Planting  seed  now  and 
transplanting  not  later  than  October 
will  put  heading  time  during  the 
cooler  months. 


Shipments  of  green  pears  to  points 
outside  the  State  to  Auk.  5  were  2382 


WE 


Don't  Forget 

Good  plowing  is  what  you 
are  after  when  you  operate 
your  tractor  plowing  outfit, 
and  good  plowing  depends 
upon  the  plow.  That's 
why  it  pays — always — to 
get  the  best  plow  you  can 
buy.  No  matter  what 
standard  tractor  you  buy 
and  no  matter  what  type 
of  soil  you  have  to  con- 
tend with,  you  can  get  a 
John  Deere  Plow,  suited 
to  your  tractor  and  your 
soil,  and  thus  make  sure 
of  good  plowing  year  after 
year. 


Sizes 
Two-Bottom 
Three-Bottom 
Four-Bottom 


FOR  many  years  farmers  everywhere  have  associated  the  name  "John 
Deere  Plow"  with  special  plow  quality — with  better  and  longer  plow 
service.  Getting  this  quality  is  especially  important  when  you  buy  a  tractor 
plow.  A  tractor  plow  does  work  on  a  big  scale — the  quality  of  the  work 
counts  in  proportion.  A  tractor  plow  must  stand  heavy  strains — its  ability 
to  keep  on  doing  good  work  year  after  year  counts  strongly  in  making 
plow  profits.    Remember,  you  get  this  special  quality  when  you  buy  a 


JOHNKDEERE 

TRACTOR  PLOW 


Equipped  With  Genuine  John  Deere  Bot- 
toms— The  kind  that  have  an  established 
world-wide  reputation  for  long  wear,  good 
scouring  and  thorough  seed-bed  making. 
You  can  get  the  shape  and  type  suited  to 
your  soil. 

Holds  to  Its  Work  at  Uniform  Depth — It  is 

locked  'into  the  ground  at  plowing  depth 
through  the  action  of  the  power  lift.  The 
land  wheel  is  set  back,  balancing  the  weight 
of  the  plow  over  all  three  wheels,  just  as  on 
your  sulky  or  gang  plow.  Makes  plow  run 
steady  and  assures  plowing  at  uniform 
depth  in  uneven  ground. 
Quick  Detachable  Shares — Strong  and  close- 
fitting.  Loosen  one  nut  to  remove  the 
share.  Tighten  the  same  nut  and  the  share 
is  on  tight.  It  stays  tight. 
Extra  Strong  Construction — Extra  heavy 
beams  of  special  John  Deere  steel.  We 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


guarantee  them  not  to  bend  or  break.  Heavy 
beam  braces,  long,  lapped  and  securely  joined 
to  beam  with  heavy  bolts  and  lock  washers. 
High  and  Level  Power  Lift — Lifting  mech- 
anism is  simple,  strong  and  positive.  Parts 
move  only  when  plow  is  being  lifted  or  low- 
ered— practically  no  wear. 
Three  Sizes — Two -bottom,  three -bottom 
and  four-bottom.  One  of  the  sizes  suits 
your  tractor.  And,  remember,  the  adjust- 
able hitch  adapts  the  plow  for  use  with  any 
standard  tractor. 

Farmers  Everywhere  are  making  sure  of 
continued  good  plow  service  behind  their 
tractor  by  getting  John  Deere  Tractor  Plows. 
Your  John  Deere  dealer  is  ready  to  furnish 
you  with  one.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you 
a  folder  describing  the  John  Deere  Tractor 
Plow.  Ask  for  Folder  TP-2  5  Write 
today  for  full  information. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 


GET  QUALITY 
AND  SERVICE 


JOHN  DEERE 
DEALERS  GIVE  BOTH 
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Corrugated  Rollers  for  Firm  Seedbeds. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  bjr  P.  G.  Cunningham  of  the  Dunham  Co.) 


One  of  numerous  conditions  that 
must  be  met  by  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia is  the  preparation  of  the  ground 
to  receive  seed  after  dry-plowing  or 
plowing  done  before  seasonable'  rain* 
have  come,  or  inrother  words,  the  pro- 
ducing of  a  finished  seed  bed. 

The  methods  U3ed  to  convert  dry- 
plowed  land  into  a  finished  seed  bed 
are  many,  as  may  suit  the  idea  of  each 
individual  farmer. 

All  will  agree  that  the  necessary 
things  to  be  accomplished  in  order  to 
produce  a  finished  seed  beed  are:  (1) 
the  eliminating  or  packing  out  of  the 
air  spaces  or  voids  left  by  turning 
over  the  furrow;  (2)  the  mashing  up 
and  pulverizing  of  the  clods;  (3)  level- 
ing the  ground;  and  (4)  leaving  the 
top  in  a  finely  pulverized  or  mulched 
condition. 

When  these  four  things  have  been 
properly  accomplished  the  soil  condi- 
tion gives  better  opportunity  *to  dis- 
tribute seed  more  evenly  and  cover 
more  uniformly  thereby,  insuring  a 
better  stand  and  crop. 

The  packing  out  of  voids  or  spaces 
left  by  turning  of  furrow  and  bringing 
plowed  ground  or  seed  bed  back  into 
close  contact  with  bottom  of  furrow  or 
sub-soil,  provides  the  opportunity  for 
attraction  of  moisture  from  below  as 
well  as  conservation  of  moisture  sup- 
plied from  above. 

Clods  Worse  Than  Unproductive. 

The  elimination  of  clods  is  a  most 

Almoin   fS  CO-OPERATIVE 
CLOTHES? 


(Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

That  Armour  &  Co  of  Chicago  have 
been  masquerading  in  co-operative 
clothes  by  initiating  and  financing  so- 
called  co-operative  concerns  in  order 
to  tie  up  farm  crops  for  Armour's 
profit  is  charged  in  proceedings  re- 
cently instituted  by  the  "Fruit  Growers 
of  California,  Inc.,"  asking  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  to  institute 
proceedings  against  Armour  &  Co.  and 
the  California  Co-operative  Canneries 
of  San  Jose. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  only  this 
summer  Armour  &  Co.  were  found 
guilty  of  violating  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  by  controlling  the  so- 
called  "Farmers'  Co-operative  Fertil- 
izer Co."  of  Kansas  City.  Now  it  is 
charged  that  the  Armour  people  own 
most  of  the  California  Co-operative 
Canneries,  authorized  $500,000  cap- 
ital stock,  and  that  they  control  the 
crops  which  local  co-operative  asso- 
ciations bind  themselves  to  sell  to  this 
outfit  for  a  term  of  years  at  prices  to 
be  determined  by  its  directors,  who 
are  chosen  by  trustees  favorable  to 
Armour  interests.  It  is  also  charged 
that  Armour  has  been  given  an  op- 
tion on  60  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
output  of  the  California  Co-operative 
Canneries  for  ten  years  at  prices  also 
to  be  named  by  the  same  directors. 

The  complaint  covers  over  thirteen 
long  typewritten  pages,  going  into 
great  detail  and  naming  Vernon 
Campbell,  Ralph  Crary,  and  James 
Madison  (formerly  manager  of  the 
California  Associated  Raisin  Co.)  as 
the  three  leading  agents  of  Armour 
in  carrying  out  the  plan  In  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley. 

This  litigation  will  cost  the  Fruit 
Growers  of  California  nothing,  as  their 
attorney,  Aaron  Sapiro,  is  donating 
his  services.  Mr.  Sapiro  is  attorney 
for  several  other  real  co-operative  or- 
ganizations and  in  his  work  for  them 
he  has  collected  much  evidence  which 
will  be  used  in  the  present  case. 

All  the  expense  of  prosecution  will 
be  borne  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission after  the  present  complaint 
has  been  formally  brought  to  their 
attention. 

Co-operation  in  California  has  been 
so  successful"  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  used  as  sheep's  clothing  for  other 
animals.  Such  masquerading  must  be 
stopped  ahrnptlv  or  the  whole  cause 
of  farmers'  co-operation  will  fall  un- 
der suspicion  and  will  be  unable  to 
hold  the  necessary  farmers*  support. 
Members  of  farmers'  co-operative  or- 
ganizations .  should  be  especially 
watchful  and  should  report  all  evi- 
dence of  wolves  in  the  flock. 


essential  thing  in  seed-bed  prepara- 
tion. A  clod  on  a  seed-bed  when  dried 
out,  loses  all  of  its  productiveness. 

In  walking  over  growing  fields  left 
in  a  cloddy  condition  before  sowing, 
one  at  times  sees  a  clod  with  a  plant 
growing  out  from  under  the  side  and 
on  removing  the  clod  discovers  other 
germinated  seed  that  had  been  smoth- 
ered under  this  same  clod.  So  it  must 
mean  that  to  whatever  percentage  of 
that  seed  bed  this  condition  existed,  so 
had  the  productiveness  been  reduced. 

The  leveling  is  necessary  in  all  seed- 
bed preparation  and  more  so  when 
moisture  is  supplied  by  irrigation. 

Leaving  the  top  of  seed  bed  mulched 
or  pulverized  is  the  best  condition  for 
conserving  moisture  as  well  as  culti- 
vation of  growing  crops. 

The  tools  used  for  producing  such 
ideal  conditions  are  many,  as  best 
suits  each  individual's  ideas,  but  the 
ones  used  most  and  in  use  longest  are 
the  disc  harrow,  spring-tooth  harrow, 
spike  or  peg-tooth  harrow,  as  well  as 
various  designs  of  drags,  rollers,  pul- 
verizers, etc.  In  recent  years  these 
are  becoming  more  popular  with  pro- 
gressive farmers.  Bach  season  vari- 
ous styles  of  pulverizers  and  clod- 
rrushers,  the  most  popular  of  which 
is  the  double  corrugated  roller.  This 
machine  is  made  in  various  sizes  to 
meet  different  requirements  and 
works  the  ground  to  a  space  of  ev- 
ery two  inches.  When  used  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  other  tools 


named  above,  it  produces  a  more  per- 
fect finished  condition  of  seed  bed 
than  any  other  tool  or  combination 
of  tools  will  do. 

The  double  corrugaied  roller  is 
built  strong  enough  to  carry  any  addi- 
tional weight  to  meet  extreme  condi- 
tions. 

The  writer  recommends  the  use  of 
disc  harrow,  followed  by  the  double 
corrugated  roller,  as  being  the  best 
combination,  used  separately  as  ho^se- 
drawn  tools  and  in  combination  when 
tractor  drawn. 

While  there  are  exceptional  condi- 
tions, this  combination  will  apply  to 
practically  all  conditions  and  local- 
ities and  will  greatly  increase  both 
efficiency  and  capacity  for  preparing 
a  seed  bed. 

Agricultural  colleges  strongly  rec- 
ommend the  use  of  the  double  corru- 
gated roller  in  seed-bed  preparation 
as  well  as  on  growing  crops  of  many 
varieties. 

A  very  interesting  booklet,  entitled, 
"Soil  Sense,"  which  treats  on  the 
many  uses  of  the  double  corrugated 
roller  as  well  as  on  general  soil  cul- 
ture, can  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
on  request  at  any  local  implement 
dealer's  place  of  business,  or  from 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


A  San  Francisco  Grain  Trade  As- 
sociation bulletin  shows  that  52,566 
tons  of  California  barley  were  shipp- 
ed to  Gulf  ports  by  rail  in  June  and 
68,306  tons  in  July.  Shipments  to  the 
same  ports  by  water  were  20,410  tons 
in  June  and  20,892  tons  in  July. 
Thus  during  June  and  July  162,174 
tons  of  our  barley  went  to  Gulf  ports. 


UTILITY 
TRAILERS 


50% 


SAVING  IN 

HAULING  COSTS 

Our  New  Books 
"TRAILERIZED 
TRANSPORTATION" 
tells  how. 

Ask  for  a  copy. 

LOS  ANGELES  TRAILER  CO. 
1328  Palmetto  St.,  Los  Angeles 

UTILITY 
FRAILE 


^REFERRED  and  recommended  by  all  tire 
JL  dealers,  Firestone  Red  Inner  Tubes  arc  best  for 
most  miles  per  dollar. 

These  Tubes  are  made  by  the  antimony  cure  proc- 
ess. This  gives  them  remarkable  heat-resisting 
qualities,  assures  longer  life  to  both  tube  and  casing 
and  gives  the  kind  of  service  which  is  a  real  economy. 

•  Look  for  the  name  on  the  Tube — indication  of  the 
best  of  rubber  and  workmanship. 
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Suggestive  Agricultural  Pointers 

(Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Prens.) 


Barley  and  Malt  from  New  York. 

Barley  and  malt  shipped  out  of  New 
York  City  during  the  week  ending 
Aug.  2  totaled  937,223  bushels  of  barley 
and  654,344  bushels  of  malt.  South 
America  took  243,875  bushels  of  malt. 
The  United  Kingdom  took  444,501 
bushels  of  barley  and  the  Netherlands 
took  410,569  bushels. 

Want  Cheaper  Farm  Tools. 

Duty  on  United  States  farm  tools  to 
Canada  will  be  lifted  if  the  Western 
provinces  win  their  fight  against  the 
manufacturers  of  Quebec  and  Toronto. 
They  wish  the  cheaper  American 
product,  but  manufacturers  do  not 
want  to  compete  without  a  tariff. 

New  Alfalfa  Association  Officials. 

G.  H.  Emery  has  recently  been 
elected  manager  of  the  Cal.  Alfalfa 
Growers  Inc.  with  offices  at  525  Cen- 
tral Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  according  to 
Pres't  H.  R.  Moses,  who  was  re-elected 
to  that  office.  Geo.  Morgan,  who  has 
had  great  experience  marketing  for 
the  Globe  Milling  Co.,  is  now  the 
Association's  general  sales  manager. 

Smut  Treatment  Made  a  Difference. 

Three  neighboring  fields  were  seed- 
ed with  wheat  produced  on  one  of 
them,  which  showed  about  eight  per 
cent  smut.  The  seed  was  treated  be- 
fore resowing  on  this  field  and  this 
summer's  crop  is  entirely  free  from 
smut.  One  of  the  neighboring  fields 
was  sod  land.  Seed  for  it  was  treated 
and  the  crop  had  no  smut.  The  third 
field  was  across  the  road.  Seed  for  it 
was  not  treated  and  the  crop  showed 
25  per  cent  smut. 

Stanislaus  Aphis  Control. 

Aphids  enjoy  cool  summer  weather. 
If  you  have  a  spot  infested  when  such 
weather  starts,  you  had  better  burn  it 
with  straw  or  oil  than  to  neglect  it. 
Ladybirds  and  blackleaf  40  kill  all  the 
aphids  they  get  at;  but  in  a  general 
infestation  of  cantaloupes,  bSans,  and 
other  garden  truck  the  cost  would  be 
prohibitive.  Tobacco-dust  dry  spray 
is  being  tried  in  Stanislaus  county, 
where  blackeyes,  bush  limas,  melons, 
and  cantaloupes  became  badly  infested 
In  the  cool  weather  of  late  July.  The 
natural  check  is  some  more  hot 
weather. 

Late-Sown  Wheat  on  Early  Plowing. 

W.  H.  Gerlach  of  Dixon  has  250 
acres  of  Club  wheat  in  the  Rio  Vista 
country  that  they  finished  sowing  on 
the  20th  of  April  last.  It  is  now  ready 
for  harvest  and  promises  a  yield  of 
20  sacks  per  acre  according  to  expert 
judges.  The  ground  had  been  plowed 
early  in  the  season,  but  was  packed 
very  hard  by  later  rains.  Instead  of 
"plowing  again  they  merely  made  a 
surface  seed  bed  and  wheat  broad- 
casted on  this  and  harrowed  in.  The 
crop  is  excellent  but  it  would  have 
been  enormous  if  there  had  been  even 
an  inch  of  rain  after  sowing.  The  crop 
as  it  is  was  grown  without  any  rain- 
fall after  sowing  whatever. 
To  Hay  Sellers. 

"You  are  invited  to  submit  your  offer 
by  letter  in  triplicate,  to  arrive  here 
not  later  than  August  30, 1919,  envelope 
to  be  marked  'Overseas  Forage  Bid, 
opening  11  A.  M.  Aug.  30,  1919,'  such 
quantity  as  you  desire  to  bid  on  up  to 
2725  tons  of  hay  for  Manila  and  1250 
tons  for  Honolulu.  Hay  will  be  pre- 
ferred with  mixture  %  alfalfa.  Deliv- 
ery to  be  f.  o.  b.  cars  or  within  reach 
of  ship's  tackle  by  bidders  to  be  stated 
in  bids,  between  date  of  award  and 
Dec.  31,  1919,  at  Government's  con- 
venience."— C.  A.  Devol,  Zone  Supply 
Officer,  Fort  Mason.  San  Francisco. 

Foreigners  Trying  to  Buy  Onr  Wheat. 

Foreign  wheat  buyers  have  been 
exerting  great  pressure  on  Federal 
Wheat  Director  Julius  Barnes  to 
allow  them  to  buy  supplies  enough  at 
present  prices  to  last  them  for 
months  ahead.  They  seem  unable  to 
get  supplies  from  other  sources.  But 
the  Grain  Corporation  of  which  Mr. 
Barnes  is  the  head  is  refusing  all 
such  business,  until  the  corporation 
gets  enough  wheat  to  assure  protec- 
tion for  our  future  home  require- 
ments.   Most  producers  are  selling  to 


mills  and  dealers,  paying  them  the 
two  per  cent  which  they  are  allowed 
to  charge,  because  of  their  greater 
advantages.  The  foreign  demand 
demand  seems  to  indicate  that  wheat 
is  likely  to  go  higher  before  it  goes 
lower- 


PACIFIC  STATES  POTATO 
ACREAGE. 


Lack  of  punctuation  In  our  potato 
article  published  August  16  makes  us 
say  that  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
Idaho  have  a  "combined  acreage  this 
year  of  only  45,000,  or  about  50  per 
cent  greater  than  California."  This 
should  have  read  "combined  acreage 
this  year  of  only  45,000  (or  about  50 
per  cent)  greater  than  that  of  Cali- 
fornia. Acreages  for  these  States  are 
fornia."  Acreages  for  these  States  are 
as  follows:  California,  88,000;  Idaho, 
30,000;  Washington,  58,000;  Oregon, 
45,000. 


MOLINE 

CHILLED 

PLOWS 


With  a  Money-Saving 
Guarantee 

We  will  replace,  free  of  charge, 
f.  o.  b.  factory  or  branch  house, 
on  receipt  of  broken  parts,  any 
Moline  Chilled  Moldboard,  or 
Moline  Malleable  Frog,  broken 
in  actual  field  use. 
We  can  do  this  because  Moline 
Moldboards  have  a  soft,  tough, 
greyback,  which  resists  shocks 
and  strains,  yet  the  face  of  the 
Moldboard  is  glass  hard  and 
takes  a  high  polish.  No  other 
chilled  plows  have  such  a 
guarantee. 

You  know  this  guarantee  will  save  you 
money — insist  on  getting  the  better 
guaranteed  Moline 
Chilled  Plows. 


See  your  Moline  Dealei 
or  write  us  lor  full  infor- 
mation. 


Moline  Plow  Co. 

Moline,  HI. 


The  Greatest  Dual  Farm  Service 

THERE  is  one  combination  that  has  stood  supreme  through  years 
of  Supreme  Service— a  properly  designed  gas  engine  and  Bosch 
High  Tension  Magneto  Ignition.  Under  the  strain  of  farm  service 
Magneto  Ignition  is  a  necessity.  And  no  magneto  can  approach  the 
performance  record  of  the  Bosch  Magneto. 

Rip  Roaring  Bosch  Sparks  on  your  tractor — gas  engine — truck  or 
automobile,  will  cut  your  operating  costs,  increase  the  dependability 
of  your  engine,  and  get  more  power  from  any  fuel. 
When  you  place  your  order  for  any  piece  of  gas  engine  driven  ma- 
chinery be  sure  it's  Bosch  Magneto  Equipt. 

If  your  engine  is  not  now  Bosch  Equipt,  get  in  touch  with  the  nearest 
Bosch  Service  Station,  Distributor  or  Dealer.  He  has  a  Bosch  Magneto 
ready  for  you  now. 

BE  SATISFIED  SPECIFY  BOSCH 

AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO  CORPORATION 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  WORKS:  SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Branches  :  —  New  York  —  Chicago  —  Detroit  —  San  Francisco 
MORE  THAN  200  SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  OVER  200  CITIES 


AMERICAS  SUPREME  IGNITION  SYSTEM 


MOTOR  TRUCKS  -  TRACTORS  -  AIRPLANES  -  » 
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Byron  alfalfa  seed  growers  pay 
$8.50  per  ton  of  cleaned  seed  for 
cleaning  and  sacking  it. 

Rice  fields  of  the  Cottonwood-An- 
derson district  of  Shasta  county  are 
showing  splendid  growth  and  color. 

The  Hawaiian  sugar  crop  is  fore- 
casted at  a  greater  tonnage  than  ever 
before  except  the  years  1914,  1915, 
and  1917. 

The  biggest  crop  of  rice  is  predict- 
ed and  the  biggest  prices  are  being 
offered  of  any  in  the  history  of  rice 
growing  in  this  State. 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  sacks  of 
"hull-less"  oats  are  reported  to  have 
netted  $729  for  C.  \V.  Vannote  of 
Butte  county  this  summer. 

Dried  peas  are  reported  to  have 
yielded  4200  pounds  per  acre  in  the 
bag  in  Sacramento  Valley.  They  sold 
at  five  or  six  cents  a  pound. 

Tomatoes  in  the  Ripon  section  are 
coming  on.  The  crop  is  not  as  heavy 
as  expected  but  the  prices  are  so  good 
that  the  same  return  to  the  farmer 
is  made  with  less  bulk  to  handle. 

Sudan  grass  planted  last  Septem- 
ber made  good  dairy  feed  for  the 
herd  of  A.  Schmitt  in  San  Joaquin 
County.  He  is  planting  some  in  Au- 
gust this  year. 

The  Oakdale  and  South  San 
Joaquin  Irrigation  districts  have 
agreed  to  share  the  expense  of  im- 
proving their  joint  works  on  the  basis 
of  19  and  81  per  cent  respectively. 

The  Cantaloupe  season  is  closing 
up.  Growers  are  cleaning  up  their 
fields  and  shipping  the  last  of  the 
crop.  The  season  has  been  a  very 
successful  one,  growers  being  very 
satisfied  with  prices  and  conditions. 

The  State  highway  from  San 
Diego  to  Yuma,  via  El  Centro,  is  to 
be  paved  as  decided  by  the  California 
State  Highway  Commission  recently. 
Bids  are  being  called  for  the  grading 
of  part  of  it. 

A  stretch  of  State  highway  through 
the  Adobe  rice  fields  north  of  Biggs 
is  to  be  built  of  six-inch  concrete,  re- 
inforced with  steel,  all  on  top  of  a 
graveled  subgrade.  The  pavement 
from  the  southern  county  line  to 
Biggs  has  been  completed. 

The  alfalfa  seed  crop  of  Califor- 
nia is  now  ripening  and  will  be  un- 
usually heavy.  A  considerable  portion 
of  the  crop  has  already  been  bought 
for  eastern  shipment,  at  prices  that 
will  net  growers  better  than  20c.  per 
pound. 

Sweet  potatoes  are  beginning  to 
come  on  the  market  in  quantities  at 
Turlock.  There  is  a  heavy  acreage  in 
the  district  and  the  crop  is  good,  al- 
though winter  rains  were  not  heavy 
enough  here  and  in  Merced  county  in 
certain  sections  to  prevent  drying  out 
of  fields. 

Hops  at  Wheatland  have  two  har- 
vests this  year  as  the  young  vines 
planted  by  Durst  Bros,  and  E.  Clem- 
ents Horst  have  matured  later  than 
the  old  vines  and  will  not  be  ready 
for  picking,  until  September  1.  The 
first  crop  is  practically  harvested. 

Immigration  laws  have  been  sus- 
pended to  allow  Mexicans  free  pass- 
age into  U.  S.  to  supply  the  prospec- 
tive shortage  of  common  labor  and 


cotton  pickers.  Arizona  alone  fore- 
sees a  shortage  of  8,000  cotton  pick- 
ers. There  is  some  surplus  of  com- 
mon labor  in  Los  Angeles. 

About  the  only  local  effect  of  the 
U.  S.  food  price  investigation  has 
been  the  drop  of  barley  about  $8  a 
ton  at  Porterville.  Barley  selling  for 
$2.90  before  investigations  dropped 
to  $2.65.  However  ground  barley  and 
all  mill  fields  have  advanced  to  the 
highest  prices  known  in  California. 

The  Canadian  government  propos- 
es to  buy  the  entire  wheat  crop  di- 
rect from  farmers  and  sell  it  on  the 
world  markets.  A  cash  payment  will 
be  made  to  farmers  on  delivery  and 
the  balance  will  be  prorated  to  the 
producers  after  the  expense  of  mar- 
keting is  paid. 

The  Newlands  project  near  Fallon, 
Nev.,  figures  that  the  crops  of  the 
valley  will  approximate  $2,000,000 
this  year.  This  sum  is  set  by  figuring 
100.000  tons  of  alfala  hay  at  $15  per 
ton  and  adding  conservative  esti- 
mates of  the  cereals,  potatoes,  fruit 
garden  truck  and  stock  that  will 
come  from  the  project  farms. 

Potato  yield  in  Idaho  last  year  was 
about  240  bushels  per  acre.  The 
acreage  is  about  eight  per  cent  great- 
er this  year,  but  the  average  condi- 
tion is  but  71  per  cent  of  normal  as 
against  90  per  cent  a  year  ago.  The 
crop  will  be  considerably  smaller 
than  last  year.  Idaho  potatoes  com- 
pete strongly  with  the  California 
crop. 

Kern  county  is  not  growing  the 
commercial  castor  bean  this  year,  as 
successful  farmers  believe  other 
crops  to  be  more  profitable  on  good 
land,  and  the  poor  land  tried  last 
year  was  not  a  success.  The  Castor 
Bean  Association  paid  $4.50  to  $5.90 
per  46  pounds  bushel  last  year,  but 
the  oil  is  no  longer  wanted  in  quan- 
tities for  airplanes. 

The  Beaumont  Land  and  Water 
Company  has  asked  permission  from 
the  Railroad  Commission  to  raise  its 
rates  of  irrigation  service  from  $6  to 
$14.40  per  acre,  and  from  1%  cents 
per  inch  hour  to  5  cents.  The  San 
Gorgonio  Water  company  which  ob- 
tains its  water  from  the  Beaumont 
company,  has  asked  for  the  same  in- 
crease. Both  companies  have  been 
been  financially  pressed  since  1914. 

Estimates  of  £rom  75,000  to  100,- 
000  tons  of  alfalfa  hay  from  Fallon, 
Nev.,  have  been  made.  Large  num- 
bers of  sales  have  been  made  at  $15 
and  $16  per  ton.  Many  farmers  how- 
ever are  holding  for  better  prices  in 
the  belief  that  the  extraordinary 
range  conditions  throughout  the  in- 
ter-mountain states  will  result  in 
further  advances  of  hay  prices.  Many 
stockmen  are  looking  to  this  section 
now  for  feed  and  the  community  is 
prosperous. 

California  bean  crop  will  be  60  per 
cent  of  last  year's  decreasing  2,150,- 
000  bags.  The  yield  for  the  state  is 
placed  at  3,000,000  bags  as  against 
5,150,000  bags  in  1918.  Decreased 
acreage  amounting  to  over  25  per 
cent  is  given  as  the  main  cause.  The 
Santa  Maria  district  shows  poorly 
but  the  Salinas  district  is  fair.  The 
remaining  supply  ot  1918  beans  in 
warehouses  is  estimated  at  a  little 
over  1,000,000  bushels  of  which 
growers  hold  85  per  cent. 


COTTON  SUPPLY  BIG— BUYERS  GET  RICH. 

The  total  visible  supply  of  cotton  in  the  world  July  18  as  reported 
by  the  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.  was  4,927,937  bales  in  1919  as  against  3,296,644 
bales  in  1918,  2,968,854  in  1917,  and  3,484,791  in  1916.  Of  the  total  supply, 
3,336,937  bales  were  American  cotton  in  Europe  and  U.  S.  There  were 
1,180,985  bales  in  U.  S.  ports  and  933,604  bales  in  U.  S.  interior  towns. 
This  report  indicates  the  world  supply  of  cotton  to  be  over  1,500,000  bales 
greater  than  a  year  ago.  This  is  nearly  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  supply. 
Have  you  tried  to  buy  any  cotton  goods  lately?  Are  they  cheaper  than 
in  previous  years  when  the  supply  was  less?  Are  our  cotton  growers 
getting  any  fair  share  of  the  outrageous  prices  of  finished  cotton  goods? 
The  U.  S.  Dept  Agr.  Bureau  of  Markets  recently  investigated  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  the  difference  between  prices  paid 
to  farmers  and  prices  paid  by  mills.  Sajes  of  about  200,000  bales  were 
studied.  It  was  found  that  "the  mills  paid  an  average  of  $11.60  per  bale 
more  than  the  average  price  received  by  the  farmers  on  the  same  date 
for  cotton  of  the  same  grade  and  staple."  It  was  figured  that  freight 
and  other  legitimate  handling  charges  might  average  $2.50  per  bale. 
Middlemen  were  getting  $9.10  per  bale  for  the  trouble  of  buying  and 
selling  this  cotton.  The  remedy  is  obvious  to  anyone  whose  penny  is  not 
plastered  over  his  eye.  With  a  big  world  supply  now  on  hand,  cotton 
buyers  will  hammer  down  the  price  to  growers  out  of  all  proportion  to 
what  the  growers  are  entitled — unless  the  growers  market  co-operatively. 


Five  Reasons  Why 


Farmers  Buy  AVERY  Tractors 


1st.   They  satisfy  aixl  stay  sold. 

2d.    They  cost  less  to  operate  and  keep  up. 

3d.    Their  simplicity  of  design  and  construction  appeals. 

4th.  They  are  now  made  in  EIGHT  sizes  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  any  size  ranch,  orchard  or  field. 

5th.  The  AVERY  Company  backs  its  products  with  a  repu- 
tation and  experience  of  over  FORTY  YEARS'  standing, 
and  builds  its  machinery  (motors  and  all)  complete  in 
their  own  big  factories.    THEY  are  not  assembled. 

AVERY  COMPANY 

of*  the  Pacific  Coast 

SAX  FBAlf CISCO:  «7-(!5»  Bcttle  St.      LOS  A1TGELES:  887  So.  L.  A.  St 

Exhibiting  complete  line  at  State  Fair  August  3  to  Sept-  9, 
Block  20,  Tractor  Tent. 
LIVE  Dealers  are  AYEBY  Dealers 


Leader-Trahern 
Dealer's  Knowl- 
edge Helps  You 

If  you  plan  to  have  a  water 
system  installed  in  your 
home  or  farm,  you  should  not 
deal  with  a  concern  which 
is  too  far  away  from  your 
locality  to  know  what  your 
special  water  needs  are. 

'Everybody  Knows 

^^■TtraOC  ^^^T     MARK  ^ 

Water  Systems" 

Leader-Trahern  dealers  are  the  most  reliable  guides  you 
can  find,  in  regard  to  water  systems,  in  their  communities. 

Leader-Trahern  Tanks,  Pumps,  Power  Equipment 
and  complete  water  system  units,  for  deep  or  shallow 
wells,  electric  motor  or  gas  engine  drives  —  any 
capacity,  are  the  most  complete  line  in  America.  We 
have  exactly  what  you  want,  to  fit  your  local 
requirements. 

Write  to  us  for  the  address  of  the  dealer  nearest  you. 

THE  PACIFIC  PUMP  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
San  Francisco 
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ALFALFA  IN  PEACH  OECHARDS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

In  the  Selma  district  the  common 
idea  about  alfalfa  in  peach  orchards 
is  that  it  should  not  be  there  until 
che  trees  are  about  played  out  and  the 
intention  is  to  remove  them  in  a  couple 
of  years.  Around  Exeter,  on  the  other 
hand,  quite  a  few  peach  growers  have 
ilfalfa  in  their  orchards,  and  whether 
a  heavier  soil  than  in  the  Selma  coun- 
try is  responsible  for  it  or  not  is  hard 
to  say. 

Some  of  the  finest  Lovels  we  have 
3een  were  growing  on  the  trees  of  M. 
E.  Ickus  of  Exeter;  a  heavy  set  of  well 
thinned  fruit  was  giving  a  heavy  ton- 
aage  of  beautiful  peaches  and  Ickus 
claimed  that  yield  and  quality  were 
both  improved  by  the  alfalfa,  which, 
he  said,  took  the  water  into  the  soil 
better  than  it  would  otherwise  go.  He 
flnds  that  the  alfalfa  needs  the  water 
more  than  the  peaches,  and  two  irriga- 
tions per  cutting  keep  the  trees  in 
perfect  condition.  Mowing  is  a  good 
leal  of  trouble,  and  the  scythe  has  to 
»e  used  along  the  tree  rows,  but  culti- 
vation is  saved  and  all  the  stock  on 
;he  place  is  fed  from  the  orchard,  the 
ilfalfa  yield  running  from  five  to  six 
ions  per  acre  at  an  estimate.  The 
ilfalfa  is  not  planted  in  strips,  but 


right  up  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
Irrigation  is  from  a  private  pumping 
plant  and  plenty  water  is  always  avail- 
able. 


OLD  RELIABLE  PEACHES. 

Peach  trees  are  considered  short- 
lived, owing  to  the  way  root  and 
branch  troubles   injure   many  trees, 


but  given  a  good  start  and  proper  care 
they  keep  going  nicely.  The  10-acre 
Phillips  and  Elberta  orchard  two  miles 
north  of  Selma,  owned  until  a  short 
time  ago  by  S.  C.  Nielsen,  proves  that. 
Many  orchards  much  younger  are 
played  out,  the  only  misses  in  this 
orchard  being  where  three  young 
trees  died  years  ago,  others  not  suc- 
ceeding  in   their  place.    The  clings 


SPRAY  OLIVES  NOW  FOR  BLACK  SCALES. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  kill  the  young  black  scale,  just  after  they 
have  hatched  out.  If  miscible  oil  is  used,  it  is  safe  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  directions  that  come  with  them  from  any  accredited  manufacturer. 
Soap  powders  meet  with  good  success.  They  are  put  up  in  barrels  and 
are  readily  and  easily  mixed— about  40  pounds  to  the  tank  (200  gallons). 
If  only  needed  for  a  tree  or  two  in  the  yard,  buy  some  Gold  Dust  Twins 
or  any  similar  washing  powder  and  use  that.  It  is  safe  to  apply.  The 
emulsions  need  a  good  agitator  to  the  pump  to  insure  their  not  breaking 
up.  If  the  trees  are  pretty  smutty,  they  probably  need  spraying.  No 
need  for  Butte  County  growers  to  worry  that  we  have  seen  yet. 

The  fallowing  important  details  are  published  by  E.  O.  Essig  in  his 
arti-le  on  Olive  Insects  (University  Bulletin  IV:238):  "In  case  of  doubt 
as  to  strength  of  materials  to  use,  spray  a  few  trees  to  ascertain  results 
before  treating  the  entire  orchard.  Never  spray  when  the  orchard  is  in 
need  of  water,  as  severe  burning  of  fruit  and  foliage  may  result.  Irrigate 
first  or  wait  till  after  the  first  rain.  Do  not  spray  during  excessively  hot 
weather  or  when  hot  winds  are  blowing.  Do  not  spray  within  several 
weeks  before  picking  if  possible  as  spotting  of  the  fruit  may  result." 


were  planted  in  1902,  the  freestones  a 
little  later.  Mr.  Nielsen  attributes 
their  condition  to  healthy  roots,  grown 
from  properly  selected  seeds,  and  to 
good  care.  The  trees  have  always 
been  sprayed  twice  a  year  and  the  rule 
in  pruning  has  been  to  cut  off  all  the 
new  wood  that  the  tree  would  stand 
and  to  have  the  new  shoots  remaining 
about  8  to  10  inches  long.  The  normal 
crop  of  the  clings  has  been  from  50  to 
05  tons  from  480  trees,  and  the  free- 
stones have  done  nearly  as  well. 

The  fact  that  peach  orchards  in 
practice,  are  rather  short  lived  and 
that  peaches  cannot  be  always  suc- 
cessfully re-established  on  such  land 
causes  the  peach  acreage  in  long  set- 
tled localities  to  be  limited,  and  gives 
the  settler  on  new  land  a  good  chance 
at  the  market.  The  way  that  prices 
are  and  promise  to  be,  this  chance  is 
a  good  one. 


Beca'usw  or  intense  neat  in  the 
Fresno  section  recently  the  Malaga 
grape  crop  was  injured  about  25  per 
cent.  Eastern  grape  shipments  will 
commence  soon. 

Thousands  of  acres,  hitherto  de- 
voted to  grain  raising,  are  to  be 
planted  out  to  trees  and  vines  in  the 
San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys 
the  coming  season. 


WATER  and  FEED 


The  question  of  water  and  feed  is  the 
farmer's  greatest  worry.  Stock  must 
have  both.  A  hot  day  in  summer  with- 
out water,  or  a  scarcity  of  feed  for  a 
few  days  in  winter  can  easily  wreck 
your  dairy  profits  for  the  entire  year. 

Dairy  cows  will  not  give  milk  unless 
properly  fed.  The  surest  way  to  feed 
is  from  a  silo.  By  putting  your  green 
crops  into  ensilage  you  have  a  feed  that 
is  more  nourishing,  goes  farther,  and  is 
an  insurance  against  shortage  during 
the  winter.  It  is  the  one  logical  way 
to  feed  a  dairy  and  is  the  secret  of 
dairy  success. 

The  IDEAL  GREEN  FEED  SILO  is 

built  to  meet  every  requirement,  give 
maximum  service  and  yet  be  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price.  It  is  strong,  service- 
able, convenient,  and  will  last  a  life- 
time. 


THE  IDEAL 
GREEN    FEED  SILO 

has  been  perfected  after  many  years  of 
experience.  Practical  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  farmer  and  stockman, 
as  well  as  technical  skill  on  the  part  of 
our  engineers,  is  embodied  in  the  fea- 
tures of  this  silo.  Every  piece  of  ma- 
terial that  enters  into  its  construction 
is  selected  for  its  lasting  qualities. 

Staves  are  of  the  finest  grade  Cali- 
fornia Redwood — a  wood  famous  for 
its  long  life  and  resistance  to  fire  and 
decay.  They  are  tongued,  grooved, 
bevelled  and  splined  with  the  greatest 
accuracy  by  special  machinery.  Doors 
are  like  those  of  a  refrigerator  or  safe, 
airtight  and  leakproof,  with  three 
points  of  contact  instead  of  one.  They 
come  flush  with  inside  surface  of  silo. 

Other  features  are:  Heavy'  round 
hoops  of  soft  steel,  with  cold  rolled  up- 
set threads;  straight-pull  malleable  iron 
lugs;  one-piece  door  frame;  well-built 
ladder  at  one  side  of  doors;  self-sup- 
porting, conical  roof  and  leak-proof 
foundation  joint. 

Send  coupon  for  booklet  containing 
full  particulars  and  prices  of  D3EAL 
silos. 

HOW  ABOUT  THAT  WATER  TANK? 

Let  the  PACIFIC  TANK  take  care 
of  your  needs.  Put  in  a  system  and 
have  water  all  the  time  and  where  you 
need  it.  Water  for  your  stock,  dairy, 
kitchen,  bath  and  lawn.  A  life-saver 
in  case  of  fire. 


PACIFIC  TANKS 

are  built  of  heavy  Redwood  and  bound 
with  large  steel  hoops.  Strong  and 
everlasting.  Fitted  with  patent  non- 
shrinking  system.  Cannot  shrink,  leak, 
or  burst.   Always  tight. 

Write  us  about  our  non-shrinking 
system.  Find  out  why  it  is  that  a 
PACIFIC  never  leaks.   Write  today. 

Pacific  Machine-Banded  Wood  Stave 
Pipe  is  best  for  farm  and  irrigation 
purposes.  Made  in  all  sizes.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

CUT  OUT  AND  USE  THIS  COUPON 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

15  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco. 
911  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  BIdg., 
Los  Angeles. 

Send  me  descriptive  matter  and  complete 
information.  Silos  —  Tanks  —  Wood  Pipe — 
(Check  the  one  in  which  you  are  interested). 


Name 


■ 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


TRACTOR  APl'FRECIATED  ON 
DAIRY  RANCH. 


'Twas  with  a  feeling  almost  of  won- 
derment that  we  looked  out  across 
a  plowed  field  in  Contra  Costa  county 
recently  and  watched  the  15-25  trac- 
tor reaching  out  like  a  race-horse, 
though  not  so  fast,  and  followed  by 
three  rolling  waves  of  thick  alfalfa 
sod.  The  outfit  seemed  to  be  mov- 
ing swiftly  without  hurry — seemed  to 
be  turning  those  furrow  slices  four- 
teen inches  wide  and  all  of  six  inches 
thick  as  easily  as  a  race-horse  pulls 
his  pneumatic-tired  cart. 

Manager  E.  H.  Fox  of  the  Central 
Creamery  Co.  was  showing  it  to  us; 
and  the  machine  was  driven  by  Hans 
Larsen,  who  regards  it  almost  as  if  it 
had  a  soul. 

Works  Better  Than  21  Horses. 

Six  horses  had  tried  to  turn  similar 
sod  on  this  place  in  slices  twelve 
inches  wide-  It  would  have  taken  21 
horses  to  turn  the  42  inches  width 
that  the  tractor  was  laying  over  as 
easily. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Fox,  as  we  drew 
near,  "but  21  horses  doing  as  much 
work  as  that  would  have  to  rest  at 
the  end  of  every  round,  or  oftener. 
And  the  tractor  is  running  2%  miles 
per  hour,  but  the  horses  wouldn't  step 
it  off  like  that.  Notice  this  black 
adobe,  neither  wet  nor  dry,  and  pene- 
trated by  tough  alfalfa  roots. 

"The  ranch  includes  200  acres.  We 
try  to  keep  half  of  it  in  alfalfa  all  the 
time,  but  the  land  is  low  and  the  al- 
falfa short-lived.  With  so  much  to 
plow  up  each  year  we  can't  get  it 
done.  We  would  come  far  from  get- 
ting it  as  nearly  done  if  we  depended 
on  horses.  We  have  to  plow  at  this 
season.  If  we  let  it  go  until  rains 
moisten  the  land,  it  would  get  too  wet 
to  turn  over  and  work  down  right. 

"You  notice  some  of  the  chunks  it 
has  turned  out  here  are  nine  inches 
thick.  That  would  make  rough  trav- 
eling for  horses  at  the  grueling  work 
of  disking.  But  the  tractor  glides 
over  them  beautifully  and  pulverizes 
most  of  them." 

Work  Done  at  Low  Cost. 

The  Central  Creamery  Co.  has  eleven 
strings  of  cows  on  this  ranch;  and  it 
is  a  necessity  that  a  great  deal  of 
feed  be  produced.  The  tractor  has 
leveled  a  25-acre  bump  for  alfalfa 
and  has  prepared  seed  beds  for  a  great 
deal  of  crop  acreage  in  the  year  it 
has  been  at  work.  The  only  repair 
part  they  have  had  to  pay  for  was  a 
pinion  recently  replaced.  The  ma- 
chine, according  to  Mr.  Larsen,  uses 
20  to  21  gallons  of  distillate  per  ten- 
hour  day  and  ten  quarts  of  lubri- 
cating oil  run  it  three  days.  After 
cleaning  out  the  crank  case,  six 
quarts  of  heavy  duty  oil  are  put  in. 
Next  morning  two  quarts  are  added. 
Next  morning  two  quarts  more  are 
added,  and  after  that  day's  work  all 
of  the  oil  is  taken  out.  Replacement 
of  the  oil  is  necessary,  not  because 
it  gets  dirty,  for  the  outfit  is  dust- 
proof  and  has  a  centrifugal  air 
cleaner  which  takes  practically  all  of 


The  Kin?;  of 
FaritilmplemetitS 


Here's    another  King 
of   farm  implements. 
It's   the   new   light  draft, 
roller-bearing  Briilion,  King 
Soil   Pulverizer  that's  not 
only  King  in  name  but 
King  for 
helping 
youraise 


bigger  crops.  With 
it  you  so  crush 
every  clod  as  to  loosen 
tip  every  plant  food  par- 
ticle for  quickest  seed! 
sprouting,  growth  and 
easier  cultivation  oi 
younj?  plant.  Packs  un- 
dersoil for  holding  the> 
necessary  moisture  for 
quickest  future  growth, 
and  greatest  possible 
crop  yield.  Fiae  ior>0 
early  cultivation  of  all 
crops  and  packing 
wheat.  Made  for  team 
or  tractor.  a  Price  rea- 
sonable, 1  i  g  h  t  draft, 
strongly  built.  Get  one. 

AT  ALL  JOHN  DEERE  DEALERS 


the  dust  from  air  that  goes  into  the 
cylinders.  The  oil  simply  wears  out. 
It  is  designed  and  expected  to  take 
the  wear  that  otherwise  would  reduce 
the  steel  to  nothing.  And  fresh  oil 
is  cheaper  than  new  steel. 


SOUTHERN  TRACTOH  lMlMOXSTRA- 
TION. 

The  largest  working  exhibit  of 
power  farming  machinery  ever  shown 
in  California;  and  in  addition,  a  tent 
100x350  feet  full  of  motor  trucks, 
trailers,  and  accessories  of  all  kinds 
will  be  staged  at  the  fourth  annual 
demonstration  of  the  Traction  Engine 
and  Implement  Dealers'  Association 
of  Southern  California  on  the  Rancho 
La  Brea  near  Los  Angeles,  September 
16  to  21,  inclusive.  Lower  costs  of 
producing  farm  products  will  be  ob- 
tained by  ranchers  who  visit  this 
demonstration  and  put  into  practice 
what  they  learn.  To  save  labor  and 
do  more  work — that's  the  great  value 
of  power  farming.  Many  a  man  will 
at  this  demonstration  see  the  light 
which  will  lead  him  on  to  fun  and  for- 
tune such  as  so  many  others  have 
already  found.  Admission  and  park- 
ing space  will  be  free- 

Among  the  exhibitors  will  be  the  B. 
Hayman  Company,  who  will  enter  a 
full  line  of  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works 
Implements,  a  complete  line  of  Em- 
erson, Brantingham,  the  E.  W.  Ross 
Feed  Cutters,  Planet  Jr.  Line  Forkner 
Cultivators,  and  a  new  line  of  Roder- 
ick Lean  Disc  Harrows. 

The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany have  listed  the  10-20  Titan 
Tractor,  the  8-16  and  15-30  Interna- 
tional, and  a  most  complete  general 
line  of  International  and  P.  &  O.  Im- 
plements. 

E.  P-  Bosbyshell  Company  will  ex- 
hibit two  sizes  of  Heider  Tractors, 
full  line  of  Rock  Island  Plows,  W.  W. 
Alfalfa  grinding  mill.  Clark  Cut-Away 
Harrows,  Sandwich  Hay  Press,  Knapp 
Disc  Harrows. 

William  L.  Hughson  Company  will 
exhibit  Fordson  Tractors,  special  line 
of  Oliver  Plows  for  Fordson  Tractor, 
special  line  of  Roderick  Lean  Har- 
rows; also  the  Amsco  Drills. 

F.  T.  Briles  Company  will  display 
the  Bates  Steel  Mule  15-20,  Bernice 
Chisel  and  Subsoiler,  Schmeiser's  Land 
Levelers,  F.  T.  B.  Disc  Harrows. 

Wm.  Gregory  &  Sons  will  display 
the  Trundaar  Tractor. 

Motor  Equipment  will  exhibit  and 
demonstrate  Beeman  Tractor  with 
complete  line  of  Implements  for  same. 

PUMP  DRAINS  ALFALFA  FIELD. 

(Written   for  Pacific  Kural  Press.) 

You  may  have  one  of  many  fields 
in  Western  States  which  are  so  water- 
logged that  alfalfa  cannot  live  long. 
It  is  some  of  your  best  land  and  is 
approximately  level.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  a  creek  nearby  could  carry  the 
water  off.  Maybe  the  water  level  in 
the  creek  is  as  high  or  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  field. 

E.  H.  Fox  of  Contra  Costa  county 
has  such  a  field  and  he  has  grown 
alfalfa  on  it.  Ditches  are  dug,  all 
leading  to  a  pump  at  the  levee,  which 
keeps  Sacramento  river  water  from 
flooding  his  fields.  But  the  alfalfa  is 
short-lived  because  the  ditches  are  not 
deep  enough  and  the  pump  is  too  big. 
It  throws  5600  gallons  per  minute  and 
drains  five  miles  of  ditches  in  a  hurry. 
But  about  the  time  enough  water  has 
been  pumped  out  to  begin  to  really 
drain  land  along  the  ditches,  the  pump 
has  to  shut  down  for  lack  of  water 
to  keep  it  going.  Deeper  ditches  would 
give  alfalfa  enough  root  room,  and  a 
smaller  pump  run  constantly  or  oper- 
ated by  an  automatio  starter  and 
stopper  would  keep  the  water  level 
low  enough  to  get  full  advantage  from 
this  good  land. 


wheel.  Beside  the  flywheel  is  a  fan 
which  pulls  air  through  the  honey- 
combed jacket  and  the  hood  to  keep 
the  cylinder  cool.  The  engine  operates 
by  magneto  ignition. 


P.  E.  Talbott  of  southern  Monterey 
county  has  been  denied  permission  to 
haul  grain  on  the  State  Highways 
with  a  tractor  and  four  steel-tired 

.railers. 


air.cooled  gas  engine. 


An  air-cooled  gas  engine  is  on  the 
market — quite  a  nifty,  compact,  up- 
right, little  single-cylinder  machine  of 
six  horsepower.  The  cylinder  has  a 
honey-combed  jacket.  A  sheet-iron 
hood  covers  the  jacket  except  on  one 
Ride  and  extends  down  over  the  fly- 


Sandstrom  Tractor  Scraper 

Operated  by  ONE  MAN  from  Tractor  Seat 


CUT  YOUR  LEVELING  EXPENSES  IN  HALF.  THE  SANDSTROM 
TRACTOR  SCRAPER  is  a  practical  ONE  MAN  machine,  for  the  leveling 
of  fields,  orchards  and  vineyards,  and  for  the  building  of  roads.  It  is 
a  much-needed  labor  and  money-saving  device  for  the  farmer's  use,  and 
solves  the  problem  of  hiring  labor. 

It  is  absolutely  practical  and  proven  by  the  satisfied  owners  who  have 
used  it  in  the  past  two  years. 

Note  its  construction.  So  simple,  and  so  well  made  that  no  parts 
can  get  out  of  order.  A  compact  ONE  MAN  machine,  operated  by  the 
driver  from  the  Tractor  seat.  It  can  do  the  work  of  .3  or  4  men  with  a 
4-horse  team  AND  ALL  DONE  BY  ONE  MAN. 

Send  TODAY  for  our  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CIRCULAR  that  fully 
describes  what  the  Sandstrom  Tractor  Scraper  will  do  for  you,  on  your 
farm.    A  postcard  will  bring  you  full  information. 

MADE  IN  FOUR  SIZES 

BARNEY  SANDSTROM 


1822  Nason  Street, 


Alameda,  Calif. 


Pay  For  1 2-20  Horsepower 
And  Get  Full  15-25 

PUT  the  E-B  12-20,  S.  A.  E.  Rating,  Model  AA  Tractor  to 
work  on  your  farm.  Use  it  with  the  E-B  102  Tractor 
Plow.  This  is  a  combination  that  stands  up  to  the  hardest 
plowing  with  plenty  of  Power,  Dependability,  Economy, 
Ease  of  Handling,  and  E-B  Service  backed  by  capable,  help- 


ful dealers  who  know  tractors. 


THE  C-B  102  TRACTOR  PLOW 
Plows  Mors  Acras  Batter  With  tha  Sam*  Fuel 

Easy  to  handle  and  easy  to  poll.  E-B  Quick  Detachable 
Shares  make  furrows  turn  with  less  kerosene  cost.  Sharp* 
share  plowing  readily  done  when  shares  are  so  quickly  ap- 
-\  plied  and  removed.    Sharp  shares  keep 


channels  of  moisture  circulation 
open— better  soil 
conditions. 


Surplus  Power  —  because  the 
12-20  rating;  on  the  S.  A.  E. 
basis  Is  the  most  conserva- 
tive known, 25 it  extra  power. 

DependibiHty  through  67  year' 
of  implement  manufactur* 
and  12  years  of  tractor  build" 
insr.  Enclosed  gears,  high" 
grade  materials  and  equip- 
ment, such  as  Hyatt  Roller 
Bearings,  K-W  Magneto, 
hlgb-grade  Radiator,  etc. 

Ecoaemy— 25%  greater  power 
with  less  weight.  Kerosene 
motor  cuts  fuel  cost. 

Esse  of  Hamflinf  —  E-B  Auto 
Control.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  complete  facts. 

Brock  and  Skidmore 
Berkeley,  Cat 
Farm  Tractor  and  Imp.  Co. 
Portland.  Ore. 
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ELECTRIC  POWER  SHORTAGE. 


(Written  (or  Pacific   Rural  Press.) 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
electric  power  in  California  which  is 
boosted  by  the  early  seasonal  failure 
of  some  irrigation  systems.  There 
is  a  decreasing  supply  of  power  due 
to  the  same  water  shortage  which 
helped  to  bring  the  increased  demand- 
Under  such  condition,  if  power  com- 
panies were  free  to  charge  all  that  the 
traffic  would  bear,  we  might  be  pay- 
ing all  kinds  of  high  rates  and  the 
man  with  the  most  pull  might  be  get- 
ting the  juice  while  the  other  fellow's 
crops  dried  up.  Fortunately,  our 
power  rates  are  not  based  so  much  on 
supply  and  demand  as  upon  the  cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit 
as  determined  by  our  State  Railroad 
Commission. 

The  short  facilities  for  power  pro- 
duction are  largely  due  to  lack  of  de- 
velopment during  the  war  and  to  the 
increasing  number  of  farmers  who  see 
that  pumping  for  irrigation  pays  in 
added  crops  produced. 

But  the  shortage  is  at  hand,  and 
something  must  be  done  quickly.  The 
Railroad  Commission  is  sending  out 
parties  of  engineers  to  inspect  existing 
fornia,  and  is  asking  full  co-operation 
of  the  power  companies  without  ne- 
plants  in  northern  and  central  Cali- 
cessity  of  a  formal  investigation.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  engineers  will  see 
opportunities  for  new  construction  and 
for  strengthening  of  existent  works 
that  will  make  possible  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  extensive  development 
of  our  natural  power  resources. 


SURE    PUMP    IRRIGATION  FROM 
RITER. 


(Written   (or  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  surest  source  of  irrigation  water 
is  the  best,  as  many  ranchers  have 
become  convinced  this  year.  Those 
ranchers  located  within  a  few  miles 
of  never-failing  streams  are  lucky  in 
this  respect.  A  great  many  new  irri- 
gation districts  have  been  formed  to 
pump  water  out  of  the  rivers  in  a 
wholesale  way.  One  of  these  is  "The 
"West  Side  Irrigation  District,"  which 
waters  11,000  acres  of  the  Tracy  plains 
by  pumping  water  from  a  canal  open- 
ing from  the  San  Joaquin  river,  not 
far  from  Bethany. 

Four  pumps  are  operated  by  motors 
of  325  horsepower,  each  as  stated  by 
Chief  Operator  J.  R.  Lubeck,  and 
three  pumps  are  operated  by  200 
horsepower  each.  Each  of  the  seven 
pumps  throws  about  7,000  gallons  per 
minute  and  all  of  them  are  at  the  one 
station.  Those  using  the  greater 
horsepower  force  water  800  feet 
through  48-inch  concrete  pipe  and 
about  two  miles  through  redwood 
stave  pipe  to  a  point  at  105  feet 
greater  elevation  than  the  pumping 
station.  There  it  emerges  into  ditches 
and  is  distributed  by  gravity.  The 
pumps  using  200  horsepower  each 
force  the  water  through  about  800 
feet  of  44-inch  concrete  pipe  and  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  through  redwood 
pipe  to  an  elevation  48  feet  above  the 
pumps. 

Water  first  became  available  a  year 
ago  last  spring,  but  most  people  could 
not  get  it  and  were  not  ready  for  it 
even  this  spring.  Alfalfa,  beans,  and 
corn  are  the  chief  crops  irrigated,  but 
some  ranchers  plan  to  irrigate  this 
season  so  they  can  plow  early  for 
grain. 


THMTERSITY  FARM  TRACTOR 
COURSE. 


Over  a  dozen  makes  of  tractors  will 
be  studied  and  operated  by  students  at 
the  University  Farm  Tractor  Short 
Course  at  Davis  September  16  to  25. 
The  only  charge  is  a  registration  fee 
of  $1.  The  course  is  limited  to  180 
students.  Every  minute  of  the  time 
will  be  spent  in  hearing  lectures  and 
in  practice  work  with  the  tractors. 
The  principles  of  a  gas  engine,  ismi- 
tion,  carburetion.  valve  grinding, 
forge  work,  etc..  are  just  a  few  of  the 
studies  to  be  made.  We  personally 
know  the  intense  interest  taken  by 
most  students  and  the  practical  value 
given  in  the  course,  so  we  recom- 
mend every  tractor  driver  or  prospec- 
tive trnrtnr  driver  to  try  hard  to  be 
one  of  trio  loo 


POWER  NOTES. 


The  motor  trucks  being  distributed 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  work 
on  Federal  Road  Aid  projects  are  not 
allowed  to  be  used  on  other  road 
work.  County  Boards  of  Supervisors 
have  been  asking  for  use  of  these 
trucks. 

An  Italian  near  Stockton,  who  had 
never  operated  a  motor  truck,  paid 
cash  for  a  one-ton  truck  a  little  over 
a  year  ago.  He  has  had  no  serious 
troubles  and  has  not  even  taken  up 
the  bearings,  although  he  makes  a 
practice  of  hauling  two  tons  of  farm 
produce  per  load. 

When  the  International  Harvester 
Co.  bought  the  P.  &  O.  line  of  steel 
plows  last  spring,  they  still  lacked  a 
line  of  chilled  plows.  This  was  added 
to  their  business  June  1  by  purchase 
of  the  Chattanooga  Plow  Co.  The 
latter  has  been  making  chilled  plows 
since  the  70's,  when  Newell  Sanders 
put  up  a  building,  which  is  still  in  use, 
but  is  nearly  lost  in  the  added  build- 
ings put  up  since  then  for  the  ex- 
panding business. 

A  ten-foot  rice  binder,  mounted  on 
ihe  front  of  a  Monarch  tractor  so  the 
tractor  may  cut  all  grain  instead  of 
trampling  down  some  of  it  on  the  first 
round  of  every  check,  is  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  Sacramento  Valley  Tractor 
Co.'s  office  in  Sacramento. 

Thirty  motor  trucks  will  replace 
about  4,000  camels  and  1,000  men  in 
transporting  supplies  from  Tien-Tsin 
to  agricultural  colonies  in  Eastern 
Turkestan  and  in  carrying  farm  prod- 
ucts out.  They  will  make  the  trips 
somewhat  faster. 

We  recently  found  a  man  who  is 
not  managing  his  work  in  a  way  to 
get  nearly  what  he  ought  out  of  his 
garden  tractor.  With  a  big  flock  of 
hens  and  irrigation  for  two  or  three 


acres,  he  has  absolutely  no  green  stuff  I 
to  feed.    He  uses  the  tractor  a  little 
every  now  and  then.    He  leaves  his  | 
plow  caked  up  with  dirt  when  he  isn't 
using  it.    Such  a  man  probably  thinks 
the  tractor  doesn't  pay.  I 


MOTHER  KNEW. 

"Ma,  what  does  the  'home  stretch' 
means?" 

"Making  a  fifteen-dollar-a-week  al- 
lowance go  around,  my  son." — Boston 
Transcript-  


Cletrac 

TANK- TYPE  TRACTOR 


(Formerly  known  as  the  Cleveland  Tractor) 


Plows  on  the  heels  of  the  Harvest 


The  actual  experience  of  farmers  everywhere 
proves  conclusively  that  wheat  yields  are  increased 
from  5  to  8  bushels  an  acre  by  plowing  immediately 
after  harvest. 

But  this  is  usually  the  hottest  and  busiest  season 
of  the  year  when  men  and  horses  tire  easily. 

With  the  Cletrac  Tank-Type  Tractor  you  can 
actually  plow  right  on  the  heels  of  ihe  harvest — and 
do  it  so  quickly  that  you  will  not  interfere  with  cul- 
tivating, haying  or  other  routine  work. 

Through  the  most  extreme  heat  the  Cletrac  con- 
tentedly and  steadily  does  a  job  that  would  kill  a 
team.  It  will  work  all  day  and  all  night  if  necessary. 
You  can  drive  it  unmercifully — and  in  return  get  an 
increased  yield  of  better  quality,  that  will  often  pay 
the  whole  cost  of  the  tractor  in  one  season. 

Prompt  plowing  after  harvest  enables  your  soil  to 
soak  up  and  store  away  moisture  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost. 

But  remember  the  Cletrac  does  far  more  than 
merely  plow.   That  is  only  the 
beginning  of  its  utor£.     Its  dis- 
tinctive tank-type  construction  en- 


ables it  to  go  almost  anywhere — particularly  over  soft 
plowed  ground  or  moist  or  sandy  soil  where  the 
average  tractor  would  flounder  or  "dig  itself  in". 
All  the  power  of  the  Cletrac  is  used  to  pull  the  im- 
plement. And  because  of  its  600  square  inches  of 
traction  surface  it  doesn't  leave  two  packed  down 
tracks  of  earth  behind  it. 

The  Cletrac  is  extremely  economical  to 
operate,  using  kerosene,  distillate  or  gaso- 
line. Most  owners  are  using  kerosene  or 
distillate. 

Send  for  our  booklet  "Selecting  Your  Tractor". 
It  will  be  a  real  help  in  solving  many  of  your  most 
difficult  problems.  And  order  early  as  we  cannot 
promise  prompt  delivery  later  on. 

^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19079  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  largest  producers  of  Tank' 
Type  Tractors  in  the  world. 


More  Kinds  of  Work 
More  Days  in  thenar 


SEPTEMBER 

16th.  to  21st.  ss& 


ELROSE 


AVENUE 


Admission  an(jrDrCrrilT  avenue 


CHARGES 
FREE 

i  ^SiVi  P.E.Cawfrom  Hill  Street  Station  direct  to 

1  DEMONSTRATION  GROUNDS  via  Sunset  Boufevaid 

j    GOOD  DEMONSTRATION  CONTINUOUS  DAILY 

rDoMnc   FVom  9  to  5  "  Exhibits  by  leading   tractor  - 
■   «ROUriD*    implement  -  motor- automobile  •  oil  -  accessory 
and  electrical  distributors  - 

1  CONE ALU  TRACTION  EJIGINEUMPlfNENT  DEALERS  AKNOFSOCAL 

%  _ 7T   RJVO'rfaill-rly.  112  So.Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angel*«  Mam  655 

''''"WMMMEMBER  the  dates  and  be  sure  to  be  there 
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The  Purebred  Way  Makes  Livestock  Pay 


Written  for  Pacific  Sural 

The  scrub  sire  has  done  more  than 
drought  or  flood,  more  than  insect 
pest,  more  than  rodent  and  beast  of 
prey,  to  reduce  our  agricultural 
wealth  and  to  cut  down  the  money 
returns  of  the  individual  farmer. 

But  the  day  of  the  scrub  sire  is 
drawing  to  its  dusk-  Preached 
against  for  generations,  he  is  now  to 
be  actively  crusaded  against  in  every 
state,  county  and  community  in  the 
United  States.  As  already  announced 
in  our  column  the  drive  begins  on  the 
first  of  October.  To  be  officially  en- 
rolled, one  must  own  live  stock,  but 
not  on  a  large  scale.  The  owning  of 
one  animal  of  breeding  age  is  suffi- 
cient. If  a  male,  it  must  be  pure- 
bred. If  a  female,  it  need  not  be 
purebred,  but  must  be  bred  to  a  good 
purebred  male.  Therefore,  the  person 
who  owns  just  one  mongrel  hen, 
mated  with  a  quality  cock  represent- 
ing a  definite  breed,  is  entitled  to  offi- 


Press  by  B.  H.  Whltten. 

ever,  show  that  there  is  a  very 
marked  improvement  in  the  first  gen- 
eration. With  some  breeds  the  off- 
spring of  a  purebred  sire  and  mon- 
grel dams  are,  in  practical  appear- 
ance, like  purebred  animals.  A  Here- 
ford bull  practicall  never  fails  to 
stamp  his  progeny  with  the  character- 
istic white  face  of  the  breed.  Chick- 
ens from  a  standard-bred  Barred 
Rock  cock  and  any  kind  of  mongrel 
hens  are  nearly  all  Barred  Rocks  in 
appearance,  and  usually  when  mature 
they  are  at  least  two  pounds  heavier 
than  mongrels. 

Profitable   Herds   from  Unprofitable 
Stock. 

The  external  improvement  may  not 
be  so  marked  in  other  breeds  in  the 
first  generation,  but  the  intrinsic  im- 
provement is  undoubtedly  just  as 
great.  However,  the  improvement  in 
the  two  breeds  cited  is  not  merely  in 


Too  much  near-beef  DM  been  raised.    Too  many  near-bulls  have  been  used.    A  registered 
bull  of  real  quality  will  work  wonders  in  a  herd  in  one  generation.    Notice  how  much 
more  closely  this  calf  resembles  its  purebred  sire  than  its  scrub  dam. 


cial  enrollment  as  a  crusader  for 
"Better  Sires — Better  Stock." 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  cow- 
testing  associations,  breeders'  associ- 
ations and  other  agencies  that  have 
done  a  vast  amount  of  good,  this  na- 
tional better  livestock  crusade  is  the 
biggest  thing  that  has  ever  been 
started  to  improve  the  livestock  of 
this  country.  For  years  agricultural 
colleges  and  other  agencies  have  been 
telling  about  the  improvement  that 
could  be  wrought  by  the  use  of  pure 
blood.  A  few  men  believed  the  teach- 
ings and  changed  to  registered  sires, 
but  the  big  majority  of  farmers  con- 
tinued in  the  unprogressive  rut  of 
mating  animals  irrespective  of  breed 
or  blood  lines. 

Perhaps  most  of  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  rut  had  an  idea  that 
the  grading-up  method  required  al- 
most a  lifetime.   Actual  results,  how- 


RHOaDES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT   LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Snle*  Conducted  In  411  Carte  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 

l.MU  Ho.  Main  St..  Los  Angeles.  CM 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulir 
and   bull   calves  of  34-lb. ,  breeding 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal 

11.   D.  "Ay  Box  437. 
Tito  miles  out  North  First  Street. 


Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

Highland  Head  offers  bulk  of  ser- 
viceable age   from   A.   R.  O.  dams. 
Excellent   individuals   with  world's 
record;  Ormsby  Breeding. 


H.  M.  Warden, 


Sun  LuIm  OIilMpo, 


California 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  BD.,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  Holstein  Frieslans. 
YOUNG     SERVICE     BULL     FOB  SALE 
Prince  Abbekerk  Aralla  Walker, 
No.  204267 — Three-quarters  white. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited   and   satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  10  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


 Uf  ye*r  1300  u  thi 

o.  Costs  le*s  than  half  •»  much 
ouring  *  -  promote*  mrly  ODfttur- 
"  from  thi 


Write  for  New  Data  g£  ^lJS,^:7,l7nl 

COULSON  CO.   ■   -   -   Petaluma,  Cal. 


appearance.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture proves  that  by  the  case  of  a 
800-pound  part  Jersey  cow  bred  to  a 
Hereford  bull.  The  calf,  at  a  little 
over  two  years,  weighed  1,650  pounds 
— more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
cow.  With  practically  any  breed  of 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  horses,  goats  or 
poultry,  a  scrub  herd,  headed  by  pure- 
bred sires  for  three  generations,  will 
show  most  of  the  individuals  closely 
resembling  purebreds,  and  practically 
as  useful  for  food-production  pur- 
poses. 

The  high-grade  cow  resulting  from 
wise  breeding  produces  more  milk, 
richer  in  butterfat,  than  the  ordinary 
cow.  A  circular  just  issued  by  the 
Nebraska  Experiment  Station  cites  the 
records  of  three  sires  used  in  the  Uni- 
versity dairy  herd.  In  the  first  case 
the  average  increase  of  the  production 
of  the  daughters  over  that  of  their 
dams  was  42  per  cent  in  both  butter- 
fat  and  milk.  The  second  sire  pro- 
duced two  daughters  that  showed  a 
100  per  cent  increase  over  their  dams. 
The  third  had  daughters  that,  during 
their  first  lactation  periods,  beat 
their  mothers,  even  though  the  moth- 
ers were  among  the  best-producing 
cows  ever  owned  by  the  University. 
Grade  Herds  Need  Good  Bulls. 

Hall  Brothers  of  Colorado,  whose 
grade  Holsteins  brought  such  high 
prices  a  few  months  ago,  started  with 
grade  cows  and  bought  the  best  bulls 
they  could  afford.  They  built  up  a 
herd  that  was  more  productive  than 
most  purebred  herds,  and  sold  cows 
for  higher  prices  than  many  purebred 
cows  bring.  They  got  rich  on  the  idea 
that  a  grade  herd  needed  even  a  better 
bull  than  a  purebred  herd,  because  in 
a  grade  herd  the  bull  has  a  larger 
task  to  perform. 

Then,  too.  when  they  wanted  to  add 
a  few  purebred  heifers  to  the  herd 
they  had  good  enough  bulls  to  breed 
them  to.  They  reasoned  that  a  bull 
that  was  good  enough  to  use  on  a 
grade  herd  was  certainly  good  enough 
to  use  on  a  purebred  herd.  Their  suc- 
cess indicates  that  their  reasoning 
was  correct,  and  if  so,  many  men  rea- 
son backward  when  they  say,  "If  I  had 
purebred  herd  I  would  buy  a  high- 
priced  bull,  but  I  have  only  grades, 
so  a  cheaper  bull  will  do  just  as  well. 
Dividends  from  Good  Bulls. 

The  proper  breeding  of  beef  ani- 
mals results  in  better  and  more  uni- 
form stock,  maturing  earlier,  and  hav- 
ing a  greater  percentage  of  desirable 
cuts  of  meat  and  a  smaller  quantity 
of  bone,  offal  and  inedible  parts.  Such 
i  stock,  of  course,  commands  much 
better  prices  at  the  markets.  The 


Shorthorn  World  says  that  only  a  few 
months  ago  three  carloads  of  native 
southern  scrub  cattle,  averaging  a 
trifle  under  560  pounds,  were  sold  for 
8  cents  per  pound  at  a  Georgia  market. 
At  about  the  same  time  a  similar 
number  of  grades,  averaging  1,050 
pounds,  brought  12%  cents  per  pound. 
The  droves  came  from  neighboring 
sections.  They  were  sold  on  the  same 
kind  of  market  and  each  shipment 
sold  for  its  full  value.  Why  did  the 
grade  lot  sell  for  4%  cents  per  pound 
more  than  the  scrubs?  The  question 
is  easily  answered  in  two  words — 
purebred  bulls.  The  registered  beef 
bulls  had  stamped  their  characterist- 
ics upon  these  grades,  which  gave 
them  the  low,  blocky  appearance  of 
beef  animals,  for  which  packers  are 
willing  to  pay  good  prices. 
Quicker  Boutc  from  Pighood  to  Tork. 

In  the  same  wav,  while  a  hog  is  a 
hog  in  the  general  sense  of  the  world, 
still  all  bogs  do  not  look  alike  to  the 
packer.  He  seeks  those  that  show  the 
maximum  of  quality,  and  a  purebred 
top  on  the  hogs  means  that  he  will 
pay  a  better  price.  This  is  because 
he  has  learned  that  a  purebred  boar 
is  a  guarantee  of  good  quality  and 
uniformity.  The  packer  is  always 
seeking  hogs  of  the  best  quality,  for 
they  dress  out  the  best  and  prove  the 
most  profitable  in  the  end.  The  bet- 
ter meat  yield  cuts  down  the  pur- 
chase price,  and  that  is  why  he  is  will- 
ing lo  pay  a  premium  for  hogs  that 
show  the  stamp  of  a  purebred  boar. 
Scrub  Stock  Must  Go. 

Has  anyone  ever  seen  a  really  suc- 
cessful farmer  who  used  scrub  sires? 
No,  impossible!  No  one  can  be  really 
successful  as  long  as  he  uses  a  scrub 
bull.  If  you  have  one  on  your  farm 
get  rid  of  him  quickly.  He  is  a 
slacker,  a  boarder,  a  loser,  and  every 
day  he  stays  on  your  farm  means  an- 
other day  before  you  can  start  on  the 
road  to  success. 

How  this  "Better  Sire"  campaign 
may  be  expected  to  work  out  can  be 
judged  from  the  results  of  a  drive  in 
Webster  county,  Missouri,  where  a 
bull  association  was  started  in  June, 
1918.  Before  the  association  was  or- 
ganized the  18  bulls  in  the  community 
were  valued  at  $1,355 — an  average  of 
$75-28.  One  or  two  of  these  were 
purebreds  and  the  rest  were  largely 
scrubs  of  mixed  dairy  and  beef  breed- 
ing. After  the  association  was  formed 
these  nondescripts  were  disposed  of 
and  six  purebred  dairy  bulls  were  pur- 
chased at  a  total  cost  of  $1,657 — an 
average  of  $276.  The  more  efficient 
utilization  of  the  association  bulls 
resulting  from  organization  of  the  as- 
sociation made  it  possible  for  the  six 
purebred  bulls  to  take  the  place  of  the 
18  bulls  formerly  maintained.  The  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  bulls  also 
resulted  in  a  corresponding  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  maintenance  to  be 
charged  to  each  cow. 

The  passing  of  the  scrub  Bire  in  all 
other  sections  of  the  United  States  is 
at  hand.  Welcome  the  day  when  the 
sun  sets  on  the  last  critter. 


CAUTION 

Do  Not  Be  Decived 

There  is  only  one  GENUINE  O. 
M.  franklin  Blackleg  Aggressin 
(commonly  called  Vaccine). 

Beware  of  imitations.  You  can 
not  afford  to  have  anyone  experi- 
ment on  your  animals. 

Accurate  use  of  the  Genuine  0. 
M.  FRANKLIN  Blackleg  Vaccine 
positively  protects  against  Black- 
leg. 

Be  absolutely  safe  by  using  the 
ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE  manu- 
factured by  THE  KANSAS  BLACK- 
LGE  SERUM  CO.,  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Dr.  O.  M.  Franklin, 
the  ORIGINATOR. 


Thin  Senl 


The  Kansas  Blackleg  Serum  Co. 

Amarlllo,  Texan;  Dearer,  Colorado;  EI 
Paso,  Texas;  Ft.  Worth,  Texas;  Kansas 
City,  Ho.;  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma; 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Pierre,  South  Dakota; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Wichita,  Kansas. 

BOX  96, 

SANTA  MARIA,  CALIF. 


GET  A  noi.STEIN 

BULL  NOW 
It  doesn't  cost  much 
to  make  a  start,  but 
every  year  it  will  cost 
more.  Some  of  the 
most  successful  and 
prominent  Holstein  men  started  with  only 
a  few  purebred  animals  In  connection  with 
a  number  of  rood  grades,  gradually  weed- 
in?  out  the  grades  and  replacing  them  with 
purebreds. 

Grade  up  your  herd  with  a  purebred 
Holstein  sire.  Then  when  you're  satisfied 
that  you're  on  the  right  track.  you'U  feel 
like  retting  a  few  cows.  Any  good  Hol- 
stein does  the  work  of  two  ordinary  cows. 

The  ii'.  -'i  i'.  I  ru'-i  i  limn.  »f  tinei-ieai 
Box  141  RRATTI.KHOKO.  VT. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

WTLLOUGHBT.  OHIO. 

Milking  Shorthorns 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred   by  ns  and  acknowledge   the  best  and 
most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 

Largest  herd  In  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1,700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10.000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison. 
Santa  Bona  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 


PURE  BRED  JERSEYS  AT  PRIVATE  SALE 

The  Jersey  has  proven  the  most  economical  producer  of  butterfat.  Recent 
sales  have  demonstrated  their  popularity.    When  the  Butler  sale  averaged 

$3,367,  a  record  for  all  breeds  was  established. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Get  Into  Jerseys 

My  diversity  of  interests  mades  It  advisable  to  dispose  of  my  milking  herd. 
Itt  Cows  and  iii  iL  i  -  In  mill.. 
7  froah  in  Aiiiruat. 

MoMtly  bred  to  UNDULATA  PRINCE  101)172. 
5  YenrlinK  lleifera,  open. 

II  loan  lire  on  R.-of-M.  teat  and  mnklne  aplr-nilid  records. 

The  daughters  of  Undulata  Prince  are  making  splendid  records  at  the  pail,  and  are 
outstanding  in  the  showing.  I  am  retaining  this  year's  crop  of  calves  by  him  for  the 
foundation  of  my  future  herd.  At  Sacramento  in  1917,  his  get  won:  1st  prize,  get  of 
sire;  1st  prize,  produce  of  dam;  1st  prize,  young  herd;  1st  prize,  calf  herd;  1st  prize, 
Junior  and  senior  calves  and  junior  and  senior  yearling  in  the  heifer  classes;  also  Junior 
and  reserve  grand  champion. 

In  1918  a  daughter  was  second  in  the  milking  contest  at  Sacramento.  His  daughters 
on  test  are  making  up  to  43  lbs.  fat  with  first  calves  on  ordinary  farm  care. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  get  into  the  Jersey  business  right. 
For  further  Information,  write  or  call, 

FOR   FURTHER  INFORMATION,   WRITE   OR  CALL, 


E.  R.  EICHNER, 


Selma,  Cal. 


HAVE   SOME  NICE  YOUNG  BULLS 

Sired  by  SIR  VEEMAN  K0RNDYKE  PONTIAC 
and  from  A.  R.  0.  dams  for  sale. 
ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE  POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 
R.  F.  GUERIN,  Visalia,  Calif. 
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Fresno  Poland-China  Sale  a  Success 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.) 


A  decided  success.  That  is  what 
the  first  consignment  sale  of  the  Fres- 
no County  Poland-China  Breeders'  As- 
sociation must  be  considered.  It  was 
Tield  at  Fresno  August  20,  with  a  large 
and  representative  crowd  on  hand. 
Many  of  the  prominent  breeders  from 
•neighboring  counties  were  there  to 
"boost  for  the  breed,  and  several  par- 
ticipated in  the  bidding. 

An  excellent  pork  lunch  at  noon  put 
the  crowd  in  good  humor,  and  then 
the  sale  opened  with  an  interesting 
talk  on  Poland-Chinas  by  W.  Bern- 
stein of  Hanford.  Prof.  L.  B.  Smith, 
Farm  Advisor  of  Fresno  County,  also 
gave  a  talk  on  the  benefit  of  purebred 
livestock. 

The  51  sows  and  gilts  averaged 
$120.09.  The  offering  bf  boars  was 
negligible  as  to  numbers,  only  two 
being  put  up.  The  top  of  the  sale  was 
the  Big  Knox  Boy  sow,  Bonnie  Mc„ 
consigned  by  A.  Buckland  &  Son  and 
bought  by  E.  B.  Lapelle  of  Caruthers 
for  $335.  She  is  a  proven  sow  of  great 
size  and  quality.  Buckland  &  Son 
-made  the  highest  average,  their  9  head 
averaging  $188. 

The  complete  list  of  consignors  and 
buyers  is  as  follows: 

A.  BUCKLAND  &  SON. 
1.  Ruby's  Big:  Bone,  I.  L.  Mason,  Fowler, 
5240. 

■2.  Bonnie  Me,  E.  E.  Lapelle,  Caruthers,  $335. 
3.  Pegrgrie  Big-  Bone.  F.  C.  Morris,  Benicia, 
$165. 

•6.  Leading    Lady    B,    Mrs.    Annie  Donders, 

Fresno,  $155. 
6.  Leading-  Lady  C.  F.  Bisel,  Fresno,  $155. 
1    7.  A.    Beauty,   W.   A.    Snelson,  Chowehilla, 

$170. 

8.  Miss      Perfection,      Clarence  Peterson, 
Bowles,  $125. 
I  0.  Gilt.  Ira  L.  Mason,  $100. 

10.  Rosebud  Quality  2nd,  C.  E.  Johnson,  Tur- 

lock,  $255. 

WALTER  C.  KICK  MX. 

11.  Wonders    Leader,    Mrs.    Annie  Donders, 

$125. 

12.  Kerman  Wonder,  Hugrhson  &  Hall,  Fres- 

no. $105. 

■  13.  Wonder  Girl,  Hugrhson  &  Hall.  $70. 

14.  Lady  Wonder,  Hugrhson  &  Hall.  $85. 

15.  Jumbo  Girl,  C.  A.  Semple,  Fresno,  $80. 

16.  Jumbo's  Sun-Maid,  H.  Joseph,  Livingston,  | 

$70. 

J 18.  Knox  Model.  W.  Bernstein.  Hanford.  $80.  I 
^19.  Big-  Knox  Wonder,  Geo.  W.|  Hall,  Fresno, 
$90. 

D.  H.  FORNEY. 

,  20.  Forney's  Choice,  C.  E.  Dack.  Fresno.  $105. 
.21.  Sun-Maid,  J.  W.  Jones,  Fresno,  $85. 
'  22.  California  Wonder  Girl,  Hugrhson  &  Hall, 
$75. 

23.  California  Raisin  Pearl.  F.  C.  Morris,  $90. 

24.  Raisin  City's  Best,  F.  C.  Morris,  $80. 

THOS.  CAESAR  &  SON. 

25.  Maid  of  Honor.  Hug-hson  &  Hall,  $95. 

26.  Orangre    Sunnydale,    A.    Zurilg-en,  Chow- 

ehilla, $80. 

'  27.  Countess  Hadley,  F.  C.  Morris,  Benicia. 
$110. 

E.  S.  MYERS  &  SON. 
29.  Mollie  Princess,  M.  D.  Moore,  Raisin  City, 
$80. 

31.  Silver  Lass  1st,  C.  E.  Johnson,  $130. 

E.  R.  EICHNER. 

32.  Pride  Big-  Bone.  Hugrhson  &  Hall.  $195. 

33.  Jumbo  Rosalie,  Wm.  Bernstein.  $145. 

34.  Lady    Jumbo,    H.    A.    Johansen.  Fresno, 

$140. 

H.  ItARKEMA. 

35.  Buster's  Best.  W.  C.  Ficklin.  Fresno,  $105. 

36.  Buster's  Queen,  A.  Buckland  &  Son,  $115. 

37.  Lady  Buster.  A.  Buckland  &  Son,  $75. 

C.  W.  McCOLLISTER. 

38.  Fresno  Beauty,  A.   Zurling-en,  $60. 

WM.  BURCHARD 
33.  Jumbo  Rosalie.  Wm.  Bernstein,  $145. 

42.  Daisy.  J.  H.  Westrop,  Clovis.  $100. 

43.  Mynes,  Hugrhson  &  Hall.  $95. 

\V.  L.  CHOISSER. 

44.  Open  grilt,  A.  Zurilgen,  $65. 

45.  Open  gilt,  C.  E.  Giles.  Sangrer,  $55. 

Jf.  W.  JONES. 

46.  Fresno  Beauty  2nd,  Mrs.  Annie  Donders, 

$145. 

47.  Blue  Valley  Price,  M.  D.  Moore,  $135. 

C.  E.  DACK. 

48.  College  Lady,  H.  Joseph.  $120. 

49.  Prospect  Sue.  Mrs.  C.  M.  Clark,  $75. 

IRA  L.  MASON. 

60.  Perfect  Maid,  Carl  W.  McCollister.  Fresno, 

$225. 

61.  Queen  Anne,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Wright,  Selma, 

$145. 

G.  W.  PFOST. 

62.  Rivardale  Lady,  A.  Zurilgren,  Chowehilla, 

$85. 

TERN  FCLLERTON. 

63.  Miss  Lucern.  M.  Bassett  &  Son,  Hanford, 

$145. 

H.  N.  ASKOV. 

64.  Liberty  Lady,  W.  A.  Snelson,  $125. 

65.  Candy   K.    Quality   2nd,    E.    E.  Lapelle, 

$165. 

One  of  the  two  boars  was  consigned 
by  A.  J.  Van  Cleef  of  Riverdale  and 
purchased  by  H.  Joseph  of  Livingston 
for  $55.  The  other  was  consigned  by 
G.  W.  Pfost,  Riverdale,  and  pur- 
chased by  L.  Schram  of  Clovis  for 
$27.50. 

The  drawing  for  a  gilt  proved  of 
great  interest.  All  those  in  attend- 
ance except  the  consignors  were  given 
free  tickets,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
the  sale  the  drawing  occurred.  Mrs. 


Thos.  J.  Woodward  of  Stratford  was 
the  lucky  holder  of  the  winning 
ticket,  and  to  prove  that  the  gilt  had 
real  worth,  A.  Buckland  announced 
before  the  drawing  that  if  the  winner 
did  not  want  to  keep  the  gilt  he  would 
pay  $50  for  it. 


TULARE  POLAND-CHINA 
PROMISES  BIG. 


SALE 


Fifty  head  of  Poland-Chinas  will 
be  offered  at  the  first  semi-annual 
sale  of  the  Tulare  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders'  Association,  to  be 
held  in  the  Sales  Pavilion  at  Tulare, 
October  21.  There  will  be  42  bred 
sows  and  gilts,  4  open  gilts  and  4 
boars,  selected  from  12  of  the  lead- 
ing herds  in  the  county.  Those  who 
are  posted  on  the  development  of  this 
breed  in  Tulare  county  know  that 
such  an  announcement  means  a  sale 
of  quality  stock,  for  some  of  the  best 
herds  in  the  state  are  now  located  in 
Tulare  county.  While  the  association 
is  young,  the  men  behind  it  are  vet- 
eran breeders.  They  are  breeding  the 
type  of  Polands  so  popular  today,  and 
buyers  in  the  market  for  animals  that 
combine  size  and  quality  together 
with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed 
should  not  miss  this  sale. 


GUERNSEYS  FOR  PROEIT 

This  breed  combines  usefulness  with  beauty,  and  has  won  over  all  other  breeds  in  the  net 
profit  from  butterfat  production  and  the  greatest  returns  for  every  dollar  invested  in  feed.  Also 
it  is  noted  for  the  best  flavored  and  highest  natural  colored  products. 

START  WITH  THE  BEST 

We  believe  that  our  herd  cannot  be  surpassed  anywhere  in  uniformity  of  type,  health,  breed- 
ing and  production.  Heretofore  most  of  our  cows  have  been  held  above  price,  but  now,  because  of 
the  rapid  increase  of  our  business  along  other  lines,  we  are  compelled  to  disperse  this  entire 
Guernsey  herd. 

100   HEAD   AT   PRIVATE  SALE 

Everything  goes;  not  an  animal  reserved.  There  are  83  females  of  great  production  and  promise;  17 
males  that  are  real  herd  headers.  Twenty-one  of  the  cows  have  Advanced  Registry  Official  yearly  records 
of  from  500  to  800  pounds  butterfat,  and  several  more  are  now  on  test. 

If  you  want  show  quality  as  well  as  heavy  production,  you  will  find  them  here.  The  herd  includes  the 
grand  champion  cow  and  the  junior  champion  bull  at  the  last  San  Francisco  Show,  and  many  young  animals 
fit  to  win  in  the  hottest  competition.    Will  sell  separately  or  in  lots. 


FEMALES  OF  GREAT  PROMISE 

While  a  good  share  of  the  mature  females  have 
been  given  records,  they  have  not  been  forced,  and 
there  is  not  a  cow  in  the  herd  that  has  shown  her 
limit  of  production.  Also  many  of  the  untested  cows 
give  promise  of  making  even  better  records  than  the 
ones  already  tested- 


BULLS  FOR  BREEDING  UP 

Guernsey  bulls  quickly  build  up  grade  herds.  They 
are  so  prepotent  that  they  stamp  the  breed  charac- 
teristics upon  their  offspring  to  a  marked  degree, 
and  soon  you  have  profitable  producers  of  quality 
products.  We  offer  some  royally  bred  young  bulls 
that  will  quickly  double  the  profits  from  your  herd. 


Your  Opportunity — Act  Quickly 

You  know  how  difficult  it  has  been  to  secure  good  Guernsey  stock,  so  don't  put  the  matter  off.  If  you  want 
foundation  stock  for  a  registered  herd,  new  blood  for  an  established  herd,  exhibition  stock  for  the  fall  shows, 
or  a  bull  to  breed  up  a  grade  herd,  come  at  once  and  make  your  selection.  If  you  can't  call,  send  for  a  copy  of 
our  Sales  List  and  describe  your  wants  fully. 

DON'T  DELAY;  DO  IT  TODAY.     THE  STOCK  IS  SELLING  FAST. 

Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm 

M.  H.  TICHEN0R,  Pres. 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


Directors  * 

HERBERT  FLEISHHACKER,'  M.  H.  TICHEN0R, 
VICTOR  KLINKER,  C.  F.  HUNT, 

J.  C.  McKINSTRY. 
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Pooling  Wool  Pulls  Bigger  Profits 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


A  subscriber  who  signs  himself  A. 
W.  G.  asks  what  wool  is  selling  for  at 
present,  and  wants  our  advice  as  to 
whether  he  should  sell  at  the  present 
price  or  hold  his  wool  until  later. 

In  the  first  place,  the  "present  price" 
depends  on  how  he  markets  his  wool. 
We  are  handicapped  out  here  by  hav- 
ing only  small  buyers  in  this  market, 
and  if  he  sells  to  them  he  will  get  only 
about  35  or  40  cents.  Last  year  there 
was  talk  of  having  central  warehouses 
at  which  wool  could  be  collected  and 
graded,  and  through  which  it  could 
be  marketed.  Undoubtedly  such  a  step 
would  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  sheep 
raisers  of  this  section,  but  something 
must  be  done  until  such  assembling 
points  are  established,  and  the  pool- 
ing method  sems  to  be  the  solution  of 
the  problem. 

Co-operative  marketing  of  wool  is 
not  an  untried  plan.  It  has  been  car- 
ried on  most  successfully  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  at  a  minimum  of 
expense  and  a  maximum  profit.  Three 
counties  of  Idaho  pooled  230,000 
pounds  of  wool  last  season  and  sold  it 
as  one  clip.  The  cost  of  handling  the 
wool  was  only  .003  per  pound.  That 
is,  1,000  pounds  were  handled  for  3 
cents.  Could  each  grower  have  done 
it  as  cheaply?    Not  likely. 

The  farmers  of  Wayne  County,  N. 
Y.,  saved  $2,154  per  carload,  or  an 
average  of  11.3  cents  per  pound,  by 
marketing  their  wool  co-operatively 
through  the  Farm  Bureau. 

Here  in  this  state  the  members  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  and  Farmers'  Union 
of  Stanislaus  county  pooled  a  carload 
of  wool  and  shipped  it  to  Boston  in 
July.  It  sold  there  for  60  cents,  which 
will  net  the  farmers  over  50  cent3. 
Some  better  than  the  35  or  40  cents 
that  local  buyers  offered. 

If  our  subscriber,  who  says  he  has 
1,000  pounds  to  sell,  will  get  several  of 
his.  neighbors  to  join  him,  they  un- 
doubtedly can  make  up  a  carload  lot 
and  ship  east.  They  probably  will  be 
able  to  get  at  least  10  cents  more  per 
pound. 

Whether  they  should  ship  at  once 
or  hold  for  a  better  price  later  on,  is  a 
hard  question  to  answer.  One  author- 
ity advances  the  theory  that  the  time 
to  get  the  best  price  for  anything  is 
when  your  competitors  who  sell  the 
same  kind  of  goods  are  not  selling, 
and  he  claims  that  the  best  time  to 
sell  wool  is  between  July  1  and  No- 
vember 1,  as  the  Government  has 
agreed  to  withhold  its  stock  of  wool 
from  the  market  during  this  period. 

Business  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods  seems  to  be  booming, 
woolen  goods  seems  to  be  booming, 
the  record  for  1919,  the  amount  being 
55,000,000  pounds,  grease  equivalent. 
Authorities  say  that  this  indicates 
continued  activity  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry, and  the  fact  that  Americans  are 
heavy  buyers  at  London  wool  auction 
sales  shows  that  they  anticipate  a 
shortage  at  home.  Normally  we  have 
a  carry-over  of  about  300.000,000 
pounds,  but  we  understand  that  the 
surplus  this  year  is  estimated  at  only 
190,000,000  pounds,  so  really,  as  com. 
pared  with  our  usual  surplus,  there  is 
a  shortage  at  present.  Also,  the  avail- 
able stock  of  woolen  fabrics  are  very 
low  on  the  shelves  of  the  trade.  Af- 
ter every  previous  war  the  price  of 
wool  has  increased  and  remained  high 
for  a  considerable  period.  Why  should 
we  expect  the  reverse  this  time? 

Perhaps  the  Government  investiga- 
tions of  the  High  Cost  of  Living  may 
lead  to  steps  which  will  cause  prices 
to  tumble,  but  at  present  the  farmer 
says  he  cannot  lower  his  prices  until 
the  cost  of  labor,  clothing,  machinery 
and  other  purchased  supplies  comes 
down;  the  manufacturer  declares  his 
goods  cannot  be  sold  at  lower  rates 
until  labor  and  raw  material  are  on  a 
lower  basis;  labor  maintains  that  a 
lower  wage  scale  is  impossible  until 
the  cost  of  living  decreases. 

The  existing  high  scale  is  the  result 
of  war  stimulation  that  produced  ex- 
cessive demands  on  material  and 
labor.  But  while  destructive  consump- 
tion has  censed,  the  large  stores  of 
raw  material  gathered  during  the  years 
of  plenty  have  been  consumed,  and  it 


looks  as  though  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  consumer  will  have  the  ad- 
vantage in  bargaining — before  there 
will  be  any  great  drop  in  the  price  of 
wTTol. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
composed  of  representatives  of  wool 
growers'  associations,  other  farmers' 
associations,  state  and  federal  insti- 
tutions, wool  dealers  and  manufac- 
turers, a  committee  consisting  of  some 
of  the  leading  authorities  in  the  United 
States  was  appointed  to  investigate 
conditions  and  made  the  following  re- 
port, which  perhaps  will  answer  the 
question  of  our  subscriber  better  than 
we  can: 

"Statistics  regarding  the  present 
worlds  stocks  of  wool,  and  their  char- 
acter, lead  us  to  the  belief  that  there 
is  no  cause  for  alarm  regarding  the 
future  of  the  sheep  and  wool  industry. 
Wool  stocks  at  present  in  this  country 
are  characterized  by  large  supplies  of 
grade  wools  of  a  kind  not  normally 
coming  into  competition  with  the  best 
grades  of  domestic  wools,  and  with 
a  comparatively  small  supply  of  choice 
wools. 

"Furthermore,  the  prospective  de- 
mand of  manufacturers  appears  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  all  supplies  of  good 
wool  now  in  sight.  There  appears  to 
be  nothing  in  the  situation  to  cause 
growers  to  be  hasty  in  selling  their 
wools. 

"It  is  our  understanding  that  any 
reforms  to  be  brought  about  in  wool 
marketing  methods  must  be  inaugu- 
rated and  conducted  by  growers  them- 
selves for  they  will  benefit  first  and 
chiefly  from  such  reforms.  It  is 
strongly  urged  that  wool  growers 
form  and  support  community  organ- 
izations for  marketing  their  wool  and 
improving  their  production;  and  it  is 
further  urged  that  these  community 
organizations  federate  as  rapidly  as 
possible  with  the  state  and  national 
organizations.  Loyal  support  of  the 
local  organizations  is  deemed  essen- 
tial to  success." 


MOKE  CALIFORNIA  LIVESTOCK  TO 
HAWAII. 


The  Hawaiian  Islands  certainly  are 
proving  a  valuable  fields  for  the  sale 
of  California  livestock.  We  have  re- 
ported numerous  shipments  to  that 
territory,  and  now  we  are  glad  to  an- 
nounce extensive  purchases  made  by 
Harold  W.  Rice,  who  has  a  35,000,- 
acre  ranch  at  Paia,  Maui  Island. 

Mr.  Rice,  who  is  now  in  California, 
purchased  from  H.  H.  Gable  of  Dia- 
mond G  Ranch,  Esparto,  12  yearling 
and  3  aged  Hereford  bulls;  from  the 
University  Farm  2  yearling  Hereford 
bulls;  from  W.  J.  Bemmerly  of  AVood- 
land,  35  Hereford  cows  and  the  out- 
standing young  bull  by  New  Era  2nd, 
out  of  a  Bonnie  Brae  cow,  that 
weighed  1150  pounds  at  11  months. 
For  the  latter  he  paid  $2,500.  Mr. 
Rice  also  secured  8  very  fine  wean- 
ling Shorthorn  bulls  from  the  Cale- 
donia Ranch  of  Edward  Cebrian  at 
West  Sacramento. 

For  Kemoo  Farms,  Schofield  Bar- 
racks, he  purchased  a  Duroc  boar 
from  the  University  Farm;  a  Duroc 
sow  from  Henry  Cummings.  Visalia; 
a  Guernsey  bull  from  the  University 
Farm,  out  of  a  cow  that  recently 
made  a  record  of  728  pounds  fat  In 
one  year;  2,000  White  Leghorn  pul- 
lets from  Hopland  Stock  Farm,  Hop- 
land. 

This  purchase  means  much  to  Cali- 
fornia, as  heretofore  Mr.  Rice  has  been 
buying  his  beef  cattle  in  Australia. 


PATTERSON  DISTRICT  FAIR. 


The  enterprise  of  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing livestock  and  business  men  of  this 
beautiful  town  of  the  West  Side  re- 
sulted in  a  cracking  good  exhibit  of 
livestock,  products  of  general  agricul- 
ture, implements  and  tractors. 

Prominent  among  the  livestock  ex- 
hibits were  the  Percheron  and  Belgian 
horses  of  wonderful  class  owned  by 
N.  W.  Thompson. 

The  Bridgford  Holstein  Co.  and  Pat- 
terson Ranch  Company  of  Patterson, 
and  H.  E.  Cornwell  of  Modesto,  showed 
Holsteins;  Hale  I.  Marsh  of  Modesto 


Live  Oak  Stock  Farm 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE 

P.  0.  Address:  „  -  ~~ ^ 

Petalnma,  Sonoma  County,  Cal./^ 


Take  Electric  Cars  at  Petal  tuna  or 
Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Station 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle, 
Shropshire  Sheep, 
American  Merino 

AND 


Rambouillet  Sheep  ^ 


■ 


f*9 


t  SHROPSHIRES, 
RAMBOUILLETS 

AND 

AMERICAN 
MERINOS 


We  have  for  sale  this  season  350  HEAD  OF  PUREBRED 
SHROPSHIRE  RAMS,  yearlings  and  two-year-olds.  They  are 
sired  by  sons  of  the  famous  Senator  Bibby,  one  of  the  best 
Shropshires  ever  imported  into  the  United  States.  He  is  now 
nine  years  of  age,  and  is  still  hale  and  hearty. 

WE  HAVE  500  AMERICAN  MERINOS  AND  RAMBOUIL- 
LETS. Our  Rambouillets  are  all  from  prize-winning  rams  at  the 
P.  P.  I.  E.  Strong,  hardy,  range-raised  stock.  We  have  a  fine 
lot  of  yearling  American  Merinos  of  our  own  breed. 

ALL  STOCK  SOLD  SINGLY  OR  IN  CARLOAD  LOTS. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Shorthorn  Cattle 
Shropshire  Sheep 
Merino  Sheep 

RAMS  AND  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
Single  or  in  Carload  Lots 

T.  S.  GLIDE,      -      Davis,  Calif. 


ORMONDAl  E  SHORTHORNS 

All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  ran  re  grower  or  breeder. 
*         KVKKY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodatde  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE         O  T?  1VT  <"l\T      A  T  t?   CCi         REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 
DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE       \JS\.lll\JlV  lJJALiMli  Kj\J.  R.  D.  No.  1 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  boll  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshire*  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


RAMBOUILLET     RAM  S 

Just  the  kind  you  need  to  Increase  the  size  of  carcass  and  fleece.  Regis- 
tered rams  only  used  on  the  original  registered  flock  of  ewes  and  their 
descendants.    Call  on  or  write. 

E.  C.  SPEAR  ESTATE 

One  mile  east  of  town.  St.  Helena,  Calif. 


exhibited  8  head  of  magnificent  Poland- 
Chinas  ;  Patterson  Ranch  Co.,  L.  Chris- 
toferson,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Thompson  and  S. 
E.  Wallace  showed  Duroc.Jerseys.  Al- 
together the  fair  was  a  very  fine  ex- 
hibit of  the  products  of  the  district 
and  did  the  management  and  people 
great  credit. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  frw  to  soy  address  br 

America's 

tk*  Author  « 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Deg  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 
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Let  the  PAPEC  CUTTER 

SAVE  MONEY  FOR  YOU 


Fill  your  silo  at  the 
right  time.  Own 
a  "Papec"  and  be 
sure  of  your  win- 
ter feed. 


Don't  wait  for  your  neighbor  to  fill  his  silo  in 
order  that  you  may  use  his  ensilage  cutter.  Get  a 
"Papec."  When  your  silo  is  ready  for  filling  you 
won't  have  to  depend  upon  someone  else.  The 
"Papec"  will  enable  you  to  preserve  the  full  value 
of  your  crop  by  handling  it  at  the  right  time.  This 
saving  will  soon  pay  for  your  silo. 

The  "Papec"  has  a  solid  semi-steel  frame.  No 
screws  or  bolts  to  loosen.  It  requires  less  power 
and  will  handle  more  ensilage  and  "throw"  it  far- 
ther than  any  other.  Note  the  illustration  of  the 
wheel.   Six  fans  on  cutting  wheel  do  the  trick. 


The  "Why  of  the 
Wheel" 

An  ensilage  cutter  with  four  or  less 
fans  requires  an  elevating  pipe  large 
enough  to  receive  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  ensilage  cut  at  each  revolution 
of  the  cutting  wheel. 


Thus  the  Papec,  with  its  six  fans  and  small  pipe, 
"throws  and  blows"  a  steady  stream  of  ensilage  with 
a  force  more  concentrated  and  with  a  pressure  much 
greater  than  a  cutter  with  four  or  less  fans  and  a 
larger  pipe. 

The  Papec  Ensilage  Cutter  requires  less  power 
and  elevates  higher.  The  knives  shear  keen  and 
clean. 

See  Our  Display  at  California  State  Fair, 

SACRAMENTO 


Feed  cut  hay  to 
your  stock.  It 
takes  less  space 
and  stops  waste. 


The  "Simplex"  Silo  has  stood  the  test  of  time  and 
has  proved  to  its  thousands  of  satisfied  owners  that 
it  offers  the  surest  means  of  increasing  their  profits. 

The  "Simplex"  is  substantially  built  throughout. 
Doors,  frames  and  staves  are  of  Clear  Oregon  Pine. 
No  end  joints.  Staves  and  door  jambs  are  in  one 
piece,  the  height  of  silo.  Hoops  are  of  new  steel 
with  heavy  malleable  adjustment  lugs.  Doors  are 
of  the  two  way  type,  swing  or  lift. 

Our  interlocking  anchor  system  makes  the 
"Simplex"  windproof .  Cable  braces  run  diagonally 
from  top  to  anchor  bolts  imbedded  in  foundation. 
Not  a  weak  place  in  entire  construction. 

The  Crisell  Tangent  Top  keeps  the  "Simplex" 
always  in  a  true  circular  outline.  This 
is  a  patented  feature  of  the  "Simplex" 
and  one  of  the  secrets  of  its  success. 


Increase  your 
Pro  fits 


The  "Simplex"  Silo  and  the  "Papec" 
Cutter  are  a  combination  that  will  yield 
big  returns  on  the  investment  for 
many,  years.    They  are  both  guaranteed.  Money 
back  if  they  don't  stand  the  test.   Send  the  coupon 
for  full  particulars,  prices,  etc. 

Mail  This  Coupon  Today  


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

16  California  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  folder  describing  Simplex  Silos; 
mation  about  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters. 


also  infor- 


Name  . . 
Address 


!  SANTA  FE  LUMBER  CO.  San  Francisco 
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LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 

September  16 — Preston  School  of  Industry, 
lone.  Dispersal  sale  of  60  cows,  heifers  and 
bulls  at  State  Fair  Grounds,  Sacramento. 

September  17 — John  M.  Bernstein  and  W. 
L.  Haaer  &  Son,  Hanlord.  Poland-China  bred 
sow  sale. 

September  18 — Henderson  Company,  Sac- 
ramento and  Iionila  Stock  Farm.  Wooa- 
bridcre.    65  Reristered  Holsteins  at  Stockton. 

September  10 — San  Joaquin  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Lodi.  Consignment  Bale, 
60  head. 

September  30 — Dimmick  Bros,  and  De 
Raad,  Hanford.  Disposal  sale  of  Poland- 
Chinas. 

October  4 — H.  I.  Marsh  and  Les  McCracken. 
Modesto.     Poland-China  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

October  7 — M.  St.  A.  L.  Bassett,  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw  and  F.  D.  Ross,  Hanford.  75  head  of 
Poland-Chinas. 

October  11 — Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Hanford.  Consignment 
sale. 

October  16 — H.  M.  Elberg,  Roselawn  Stock 
Farms.  Woodland.    45  head  of  Shorthorns. 

October  18 — Trewhitt  and  Vaughan,  Han- 
ford.   Poland-China  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

October  21 — Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Tulare.  First  consign- 
ment sale. 

November  6 — California  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' Association,  San  Francisco.  Consign- 
ment sale. 

November  7 — Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association,  San  Francisco.  Third  sale 
of  Herefords. 

January  31 — Ireland  Ranch,  Owensmouth. 
60  bred  Duroc  sows  and  gilts. 

February  12 — San  Joaquin  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders'  Association.  60  bred  sows 
and  gilts  at  Lodi. 

February  14—  Castleview  Ranch.  Santa  Rosa. 
Sale  of  50  Bred  Berkshire  sows  and  gilts. 

April  17 — Butte  City  Ranch.  Semi-annual 
sale  of  Shorthorns.  Berkshires,  Shropshires 
and  Shetlands  at  Butte  City. 


FALL  FAIRS  AND  SnOWS. 

August  25-28 — Placer  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau  Fair.  Roscville. 

August  30-Sept.  O — California  State  Fair, 
Sacramento. 

September  16-18 — Humboldt  County  Fair. 
Fcmdale. 

September  17-20 — Antelope  Valley  Fair, 
Lancaster. 

September  24-27 — San  Diego  County  Farm 

Bureau  Fair,  San  Diego. 

September  22-27 — Glenn  County  Fair,  Or- 
land. 

September  30-October  4  —  Fresno  County 
Fair,  Fresno. 

October  2-n — Napa.  County  Fair.  Napa. 

October  4 — Contra  Costa  County  Farm 
Bureau    Fair.  Brentwood. 

October  4-19 — California  Industries  and 
Land  Show,  San  Francisco. 

October  6-11 — Land  Show,  Martinez. 

October  6-11 — Tulare  Livestock  Show.  Tu- 
lare. 

October  7-11 — Southern  California  Fair, 
Riverside. 

October  15 — Kings'  County  Pork  Produc- 
ers' Contest.  Hanford. 

October  13-18 — Tulare  County  Fair,  Visalia. 

October  18-26— Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show. 

October  25 — Shasta  County  Farm  Bureau 
Fair,  Anderson. 

November  1-8  —  California  International 
Livestock  Show.  San  Francisco. 

November  3-7 — Western  Royal  Livestock 
Show.  Spokane. 

November  ft-14 — Northwest  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation, Lewiston. 

November  17-22  —  Pacific  International 
Livestock  Exposition,  Portland. 


THK  DAIRY. 


The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
has  appropriatted  $2,500  for  pre- 
miums to  be  given  in  boys'  and  girls' 
calf  clubs  for  the  year.  $75  of  this 
sum  will  be  presented  to  each  of  the 
first  33  clubs  reporting  to  the  secre- 
tary, ait ci'  publication  of  this  notice. 

The  State  Dairy  Bureau  which  is 
to  be  merged  with  the  State  Veterina- 
rian's, office  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Iverson,  will  soon  be  moved  from 
San  Francisco  to  Sacramento. 

Supervision  of  official  testing  of 
dairy  cattle  has  been  transferred 
from  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Berkeley  to  the  University  Farm, 
Davis.  This  move  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  many  breeders  of  pure-bred 
cattle  who  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  pavis  institution. 

The  California  Dairy  Council  now 
has  4  membership  of  1,200  according 
to  S^.n  H.  Greene,  the  genial  secre- 
tary and  manager.  The  campaign  for 
membership  has  hardly  begun  in 
«arn4st  and  the  ease  with  which 
members  have  already  been  secured 
shows  that  the  movement  is  sweep- 
ing the  state  like  a  tidal  wave. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 

It  is  reported  that  W.  R.  Madden, 
the  well-known  Hereford  breeder  of 
Dixon,  together  with  Will  Timm,, has 
bought  a  large  stock  ranch  near  Tfb- 
gales,  Arizona. 

Wood  &  Shaw  have  purchased 
from  A-  K.  Macomber,  for  $80,000, 


the  Soap  Lake  Ranch  in  San  Benito 
county,  north  of  Pacicines.  With  it 
were  included  140  head  of  grade 
Shorthorns  which  were  purchased  at 
$120  per  head.  The  new  owners  will 
establish  a  pure-bred  herd. 

The  American  Hereford  Breeders- 
Association  has  decided  to  offer  $1  in 
premium  for  every  dollar  offered  by 
the  California  International  Live- 
stock Show  to  be  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, November  1-8.  This  duplicates 
the  action  of  the  Shorthorn  people 
and  makes  a  liberal  inducement  for 
breeders  of  these  two  prominent 
breeds  to  come  out  in  full  force. 

It  is  reported  that  on  account  of 
the  severe  drought  in  Montana  be- 
tween 600,000  and'  700.000  cattle 
will  be  shipped  out  of  the  state. 
Stockmen  are  being  advised  to  dis- 
pose of  their  steers,  old  fat  cows, 
yearlings  and  two-year-old  steers  and 
heifers  when  necessary,  keeping  at 
home  only  cows  with  calves. 

Win.  Briggs  has  started  a  pure- 
bred Hereford  ranch  at  Dixon,  secur- 
ing foundation  stock  from  Nevada 
and  Texas.  His  herd  bull  is  of 
Anxiety  breeding  and  was  purchased 
from  the  Vel  *  herd  of  Missouri. 
Rambouillet  sh  «ep  also  will  be  car- 
ried and  a  foundation  flock  of  ewes 
has  been  established  headed  '  y  a 
$500  yearling  buck  from  'da'-.  The 
farm  will  be  in  charge  of  /m.  B*-.ggs 
Jr. 

Last  week  in  mentioning  the  show- 
ing that  the  Pacheco  Cattle  Company 
of  Hollister  will  make  at  the  State 
Fair,  we  stated  that  they  would  have 
a  fine  showing  of  Holsteins,  which,  of 
course,  should  have  been  Short- 
horns. Ordinarily  this  mistake 
would  be  a  pretty  bad  one,  but  the 
Pacheco  Shorthorns  are  so  well 
known  that  had  we  used  almost  any 
word  in  the  English  language  readers 
would  have  known  what  was  meant. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  last  year 
this  concern  captured  nine  first  and 
three  second  prizes. 

When  W.  A.  Cochel,  field  man  of 
the  American  Shorthorn  Association, 
made  his  recent  trip  to  the  coast  he 
visited  Caledonia  Farms  at  West  Sac- 
ramento and  pronounced  Mr.  oeb- 
riari's  Shorthorn  herd  the  largest  in 
the  country.  The  herd  has  a  reputa- 
tion for  quality  in  keeping  with  its 
size,  as  it  produced  the  grand  cham- 
pion steer  over  all  breeds  at  the  1917 
Chicago  International;  the  dam  of 
the  grand  champion  Shorthorn  steer 
at  the  1918  International;  the  dam 
of  California  Model,  the  highest  pric- 
ed Shorthorn  bull  ever  sold  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  bringing  $5,500  at  pub- 
lic sale. 


SWINE  AND  SWEVEMEN. 

Lloyd  &  Tointon  of  Lloyton  Farms, 
Santa  Rosa,  have  added  another  con- 
vert to  the  list  of  Yorkshire  breeders, 
and  have  sold  a  herd  of  11  head  to  W. 
A.  Straub  of  Slitter  City. 

In  the  advertisement  of  Les  Mc- 
Cracken of  Ripon  appearing  in  last 
week's  State  Fair  issue  it  was  stated 
that  his  sire.  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader, 
was  grand  champion  at  the  State 
Fair  of  1917.  This  should  have  been 
1918,  as  it  was  only  last  year  that 
this  boar  made  his  great  winnings. 

The  California  Poland-China 
Beeders'  Association  will  hold  a  busi- 
ness meeting  at  the  Travelers  Hotel, 
Sacramento,  Wednesday,  September 
23,  at  7:30  p.  m.  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  officers  and  transacting  busi- 
ness of  great  importance  to  the 
breeders.  All  Poland-China  breeders, 
whether  members  of  the  association 
or  not,  are  urged  by  secretary  A.  D. 
McCarty  to  attend. 

Donald  Graham,  the  Duroc  breed- 
er of  Lancaster,  has  just  received  two 
corking  good  eastern  sows,  one  sired 
by  the  1916  Nebraska  grand  cham- 
pion and  bred  to  Chief  Sensation  who 
weighs  1,060  pounds  in  breeding  con- 
dition. The  other  sow  is  a  line-bred 
Cherry  Chief  out  of  the  Illinois 
grand  champion  sow  of  1917,  and  is 
bred  to  a  son  of  Great  Wonder  I  Am 
the  largest  junior  in  Nebraska. 


Requires  the  Least  Power 
and  Produces  the  Finest  Silage 

Its  light-running  qualities  are  due  to  its  triple  steel  frame 
construction.  There 's  not  another  cylinder  cutter  like  it.  The 
steel  frame  can't  warp  or  sag.  All  bearings  are  held  in  rigid 
alignment  allowing  free,  smooth  running.  Loss  of  power  due 
to  vibration  and  unnecessary  wear  are  thus  reduced  to  the 
minimum  in  the  Acme,  and  its  durability  increased.  Vibra- 
tion is  further  reduced  by  the  3-bearing  cutter  shaft. 

Silage  of  exceptional  quality  is  produced  by  its  spiral  cut- 
ting knives.  Their  perfect  shearing  stroke  give  a  clean-cut 
uniform  silage  that  is  easy  to  pack  properly  in  the  silo. 

Our  Cutter  Catalog  Describes  All  Sizes 
Shall  we  send  you  one? 


The  Light-Running  Acme 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Poland-China 

DISPERSAL  SALE 


The  well-hnown  herds  of 


Dimmick  Bras.  &  C.  6.  De  Raad 

Qfj  Outstanding  Individuals  jlfj 

16  MAMMOTH  SOWS,  bred  to  President  2nd,  Young  Jumbo,  Yankee  Jr., 
Kings  Massive  Orange  and  California  Smooth  Jumbo. 

5  GBEAT  BROOD  SOWS  with  litters,  two  being  sows  bred  to  a  son  of 

Big  Orange. 

16  TOPPY  GILTS,  old  enough  to  be  bred  for  spring  litters.  All  sired  by 
noted  boars,  such  as  Kings  Timm. 

26  CLASSY  SPRING  PIGS — 20  of  which  are  sows.  They  include  a  litter 
from  a  daughter  of  The  Yankee,  and  pigs  sired  by  a  son  of  Smotth 
Jumbo  2nd. 

20  WONDERFUL  SUMMER  PIGS  out  of  real  large  sows  with  quality. 

6  BIG  BOARS,  including  sons  of  Model  Fellow  Jr.,  Smotth  Jumbo  2nd 
President  and  Kings  Timm. 

Kings  County  Fair  Grounds 

HANFORD,  SEPTEMBER  30th 

Be  sure  to  attend  this  sale.   A  chance  to  get  real  foundation  stock — the 
kind  breeders  will  not  ordinarily  sell. 


Dimmick  Bros. 


C.  G.  DeRaad 


I.K.MOORE,  CAL.  LEHOOKE,  CAL. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 


August  so,  1919  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


A  report  from  Williams  states  that 
the  Stovall-Wilcoxen  Ranch  of  36,000 
acres  has  been  sold  at  a  price  of  ap- 
proximately $2,000,000.  The  hold- 
ings extend  from  the  coast  range 
foothills  to  the  Sacramento  River 
and  include  thousands  of  acres  of 
remarkable  fertility;  also  some  fine 
range  land.  Among  the  new  owners 
we  notice  the  name  of  Judge  Bridg- 
ford  of  San  Francisco. 

Floyd  E.  Hendricks  of  the  Hen- 
dricks Angora  Goat  Ranch  near  Cot- 
tonwood, uses  his  1,400  goats  to  help 
clean  the  land,  besides  getting  an 
average  clip  of  5  pounds  of  mohair 
per  goat  per  year. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY 


Hau  in  thm  director;  3c  per  word  each  issue. 


KWINK. 
Berkshire^. 


CASTLEVIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 


We  are  booking  orders  for  spring'  pigs  from 
Gram  I  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfield 
Rookwood,  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 


CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
yet,  describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
ST  Alt  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  Calif. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  CHAMPION 
Baron  Duke  201st,  200001 
Do  you  realize  this  is  the  only  opportunity 
jl  you  have  ever  had  on  this  Coast  to  Becure  the 
■  pigs  of  a  Grand  National  Champion.  Duke  is 
ftbreeding  them  long  and  thick.  He  is  getting 
J  old  and  may  die  any  time.  You  are  started 
|  right  if  you  get  his  pigs.  A  very  good  April 
hoar  pig  sired  by  Duke  and  from  a  half-sis- 
I  ter  of  Rincons  Rival  2nd,  cholera  immune, 
;  $35.00.  Sandercock  Land  Co.  In  charge  of 
JlNatomas  Sales,  23  Montgomery  Street,  San 
•'Francisco,  California. 

~~GRAPEWILi7  FARM  BERK8HIRE-GCERN- 
eeys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop.,  Escalon,  Calif. 

I  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS— From  large- lit- 
ters. Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill,  Morgan 
Hill,  California. 

|   REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES!  —  Sons  and 

daughters  of  Imperial  Laurel   203730.  The 

type   of   Berkshires   that   spell  Gold.     L.  S. 
■Pearson,  2128  Alum  Rock  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  —  Top  Berkshire 

rilts.  Bred  right,  prices  right.  Satisfaction 
^guaranteed.  Geo.  A.  Stingle,  El  Monte,  Cal. 
$    QUALITY  BERKSHIRES— Young  stock- of 

both  sexes.     Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 

Mgr..  Martinez,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 

$15(10  boar.    Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 

Modesto.  Calif. 

F~RIVER   GARDEN   FARM  BERKSHIRES — 
They   are   sure   to   please.     E.   H.  Whiting, 
ygkiah,  Calif. 

t~FOR—  REAL.  GOOD  BERKSHIRES  write 
Vjprank  B.  Anderson,  B.  724W,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS ~  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
KEholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  California. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES— Write  R.  D. 
Ruin  -   Dos  Palos.  California. 

BKRKSHI KES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Wirifts! 
California. 

Poland-Chinas. 
J- POLAND-CHINA  GILTS  FOB  SALE— 10 
read  of  160  to  200  lbs.,  8  mos.  old  gilts  for 
sale.  Some  of  these  from  Big  Bone  Bob,  nice, 
•mooth  pigs,  half  large,  half  medium  type. 
Will  sell  these  open  for  860.00  each,  or  bred 
io  Barton's  Big  Korver  for  $75.00  Recorded 
»our  name.  F  O  B.  Lodi.  This  is  a  nice  lot; 
better  act  quick.  W.  A.  Young.  Lodi.  Cal. 
f  EL  PROFITO— Our  great~herd  boar,  wUl 
put  profit-making  qualities  into  your  herd. 
Bis  offspring  have  size,  stretch,  bone,  good 
backs  and  feet,  and  easy  feeding  qualities. 
To  make  the  right  start  with  big-type  Poland 
Chinas,  get  one  of  his  boar  pigs.  Prices 
tight.  Co-respondcnce  cheerfully  answered. 
Viola  L.  Ren-wick.  Santa  Barbara.  California. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  ray  prize-winning,  large-type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.  Hale  I  Marsh  Modesto,  California 
_MAKE  BIG  MONEY  with  Cloverdale~Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas  —  the  prolific,  fast- 
rrowing.  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
Including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
raoverdale  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Escondido.  Cal. 
/FIVE  MARCH  GILTS^Good- enough~~for 
anyone  on  earth.  Sire.  Big-Bone  Bob.  Dam. 
Mollie  H.  Blood  lines,  I.  B.  A.  Wonder.  Lady 
I  Wonder.  A.  A.  Quackenbush.  West  View 
Ranch.  R.  F.  D.  2,  Acampo.  Cal. 


"SOLD  OUT  except  splendid  consignment  to 
Fresno  County  Breeders'  public  sale  at  Fres- 
no, August  20th,  and  a  choice  bunch  of 
April  gilts  and  boars.  Also  one  yearling  boar 
who  is  a  good  specimen  of  Big-Type  Poland- 
Chinas."  D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G,  Fresno,  Cal. 
~~ i BOOKLNCP ORDERS-for-spring  pigsTsired  by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281289,  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E. 
Mitchell.  Atwater,  California. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE  BOARS — HalF 
dozen  outstanding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
WiU  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion,  Riverside,  Cal. 

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton,  California. 

BIG-TYPE- POLAND  CHINA  BOAR  PIGS, 
from  champion  boar.  Write  for  prices  and 
particulars.  Carstens  &  Holloway,  Madera, 
Cal.   

WACKEEN   HERD   POLAND-CHINAS — Big 

type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.  Les  McCracken,  Prop.,  Ripon,  Cal. 
_ POLANl^HiNAS— Young  boars  and  gilts. 
Prices  and  description  on  application.  Edward 
A.  Hall,  Rt.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton^Humboldt  County,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS^Sows,  gilts,  and  pigs  for 
sale.  Giant  Buster  and  President  Stock. 
Pricesjight.  C  G.  De  Raad,  Lemoore,  Cal. 

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK~FARM^Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Cinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man   &  Sons,   Lodi,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS— Weanling  pigi;  both 
sexes.  True  big  type.  Blue  Valley  strain. 
W.  A.  Clarke,  Madera,  Calif. 
"POLAND  CHINAS— A  few  4  to  5  mo.  boars 
and  gilts  of  good  type  and  size.  J.  E. 
Thomas,  Gilroy,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINEr— 

Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett  .Hanford,  California. 

ELDERSLEY  FARM  —  Big- type  Poland- 
China  hogs  and  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle.  J. 
H.  Ware,  Live  Oak,  Calif. 

POLANlT^CHINAS.  See  my  boars  at 
Lodi  sale.    J.  E.   Steely,  Clements,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE- ^Poland-China-boar,  age  14 
months.  Priced  right  for  quick  sale.  Box 
332,  Healdsburg.  Cal. 

BIG-TYPE  POLANDS  —  Spring  pigs  from 
prize-winners.  J.  H.  Hansbrough,  R.  A.,  Box 
22,  Modesto,  Cal. 

CHAS.  L.  WEAVER,  Tulare,  Cal.,  Poland 
Chinas.  One  11  months  old  —  "A  Wonder" 
bred  boar. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy,  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.     E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale.  California. 

LARGE    TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 
~  POLAND-CHINA  PIGS— Bernstein  Trewhitt 
and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 

POLAND-CHINAS^- Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan,  Lemoore,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS— Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal. 


 Chester  Whites. 

BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Nothing 
this  month.  Eight  spring  boar  and  6  spring 
sow  pigs  to  offer  during  August.  All  young 
stock  is  now  immune.  At  the  State  Fair  this 
year  will  show  a  full  exhibit  of  good  ones. 
Drop  in  and  see  them  and  get  some  real  big 
typey  ones.    C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills,  Calif. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


ORION  MODEL 

sired  by 
ORION  CHERRY  KING,  JR. 

the    $3,500  Boar. 

Is  Making  His  Mark  As  a  Great  Breeder. 

He  heads  our  herd  of  up-to-date  Durocs. 
The  most  popular  blood  lines  are  represented 
in  his  pedigree — the  kind  that  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  many  prize-winning  herds. 

Choice  Spring  Boars  For  Sale.  If  you  are 
in  the  market  for  some  outstanding  boars, 
we  have  them. 

 F.  D.  BURR  CO.  ORLAND,  CALIF. 

RANCHO  BOWDENO  DUROCS  —  Extra 
fine  litter  weanlings,  ready  for  delivery  Sept. 
1st.  Dam.  grandaughter  Orion  Cherry  King, 
Sire,  son  University  Farm  Keen  6th.  14  in 
litter.  Raising  8  sows,  2  boars.  Real  quality. 
$15  each,  registered.  Address,  J.  L.  Bowden, 
510  Market  St.,  San  Francisco;  E.A.  Bacon, 
R  F  D  1.  Den  air.  

HORINE'S  REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS 
— I  sell  weanlings  and  buy  gilts.  Don't  fool 
with  scrubs  and  don't  buy  elsewhere  until 
you  know  my  plan.  Write  today  for  full 
particulars  of  a  guaranteed  profit-making 
weaned  pig.    Geo.  L.  Horine.  Winton,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS —  Choice 
open  gilts  ready  for  breeding;  also  weanling 
sow  pigs.  One  fine  service  boar.  "Square 
Deal  Ranch,"  S.  K.  Helsley,  Prop.,  Ceres, 
Calif.  

DUROC-JERSEYS  at  Ireland,  home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II,  and  Ireland's  Joe  Orion. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth,  Cal.  City  Office,  1219 
Brockman  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC- JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars. 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.    Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 

desired.    Jack  Borge,  Dos  Palos,  Cal.  

— DUROC  JERSEYS— Bred  sows,  gilts,  serv- 
ice boars  and  weanlings.  Premium  stock.  Ray 
McMillan.  Ethanac.  Calif. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Smooth,  long,  strong- 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS  —  A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City,  California. 

PATHFINDER  AND  KING'S- COL.  stock — 
immune.  Weanlings.  $25  each.  Bred  gilts 
and  service  boars.  Derryfield  Farm,  Capital 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
— DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows,  Calif. 


McCARTY  and  STARKWEATHER 
FALL  BOARS — Big  type,  smooth  and  classy. 
Cholera  immune.     Box  2250,  San  Francisco, 
or  Paradise  Road,  Modesto. 

WE  WON- MORE  MONEY  in  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  California. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The^most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K 
Walker. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings,  both  sexes,  from  Orion,  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Plac- 
erviBe,  Cal.  Address  H.  C.  Baum. 

BIG  TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia  Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Calif. 

REGISTEREITdUROCS — Stoek^f  or^saier  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.   Visalia,  California. 

A  FEW  A-r MARCH  BO.\R«— Jack  ;  London 
Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co.';  Calif. 

DUROC  JERSEY  GRADE  gilts  5  months 
$22.50  up.    B.  Redaker,  Napa. 


 Hampshires. 

HAMPSHIRES — Fine  quality.  Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.  Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm.  Tom  M.  Bodger,  Prop.,  Gardena,  Cal. 

Miscellaneous. 


FOR  SALE — 109  Milk  cows,  grade  Hol- 
steins  and  Durharas,  25  freshen  within  six 
weeks,  balance  milking  heavily.  Herd  made 
highest  milk  production  and  butterfat  test 
Contra  Costa  County  Cow-Testing  Association 
last  month.  Must  sell  immediately.  Ranch 
lease  expires.  Burroughs  Bros.,  Knightsen, 
Contra  Costa  Co.,  Calif. 

MARCH  PIGS — Gilt  "edge  breeding  from 
prize-winning  stock.  Would  trade.  P.  O. 
Box  .558.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — ThlTldeal- hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE:  140  head  pure-bred,  bred 
brood  sows  and  four  pure-bred  boars.  Sows 
principally  all  Poland  Chinas,  a  few  Durocs. 
WiU  average  about  two  years  old.  This  is 
an  exceptionally  fine  lot  of  very  carefuUy 
chosen  sows,  the  entire  lot  averaging  better 
than  seven  pigs  each,  weaned,  this  past 
spring.    Box    128,    Lancaster,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Ayrshires. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
AY'RSHI  RES-^Registeredl  all  ages.  E~  BT 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francisco.  California. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRS HIRES— Le  Baron 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford,  Cal.  

Guernseys. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee,  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS — May  Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calves 
from  higher  record  dams,  J.  W.  Gemmer, 
Ripon.  Cal.,  R.  2 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto — 
Breeders  of  registered  Guernseys;  both  sexes; 
prices  reasonable. 


Jerseys. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  .calves. 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
K  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford,  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced,  California. 


Milking  Shorthorns. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  —  Regis- 
tered  and  unregistered  bulls  and  heifers.  Two 
unregistered  2%  years  old  range  bulls.  Chas. 
L.  Weaver.  Tulare,  Cal. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  buUs  for  sale.  Alexander  & 
Kellogg,  Suisun,  California. 


Hoi  steins. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 
Herd  free  from  tuberculosis  AU  sales  sub- 
ject' to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Findern 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for  | 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building  San  Francisco. 


YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service   bulls.     Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto,  California. 

EL    DORADO    HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  ■. 

Freeman    Koute   B    Modesto  California 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins 

Pontiac  bull   calves.     M.    Holdridge,   Rt.  A 

Box  437.  San  Jose,  California. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  "CAEXF7 

— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.    High  test 

producers. 

~THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest   Farms,  Caruthers,  California. 

REGISTERElT^OLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R,  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOI^TElNS^^BesT'blood 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon,  Cal. 

J.  W.  BENOIT,  Modesto,  Calif.  Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins. 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGR UDER  —  Breeders  "of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Calif . 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN- bulls- for'liale'  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  MiUbrae,  California. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  buU  halves  from 
A  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  MiUer,  Ripon,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A- W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroe- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch,  Tulare,  Calif. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Calif..  John  Troup,  Supt. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely,  Modoc  county,  California. 

REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
'.ULLS  —  Heavy  boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
aid   Scotch-topr'jd   breeding.    Ormondale  Co 
Rocte  1,  Red''  jod  City,  California. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF~ SHORT- 
HORNS,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 

HEREFORDS— Sierra  Vista- Herd.  Minturn, 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.     On  highway. 

~  THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD- RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.,  WellB,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 

BEEF  CATTLE — Going  East  again.  Send 
your  orders.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sac- 
ramento. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Hereford.  Newman,  California. 

HEREFORDS  —  Mission- Hereford  farm,  T. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords,  Milton,  California. 

REGISTERED^SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 

Ranch,  Willits.  Calif. 

GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop,  California. 

REGISTERED       SHORTHORNS   —  Julien 

Ranch,  Grenada.  Siskiyou  Co.,  California. 

SHORTHORNS  —  CarrutheriTFarnis.  Live 
Oak,  California. 

HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM  —  Registered 
Shorthorns  Prices  on  application.  Hopland, 
Calif  

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California. 


 HORSES  AND  MULES.  

PERCHERONS — Registered  Stallions,  Mares 
and  Fillies;  three,  four,  and  five  years  old. 
Cora  S.  Secrest,  Escalon,  Cal. 


 SREBP    AND  GOATS. 

PURE-BRED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS,  large 

smooth  fra/mes,  extremelye  heavy  shearers, 
from  the  very  best  strains  of  this  eountry  and 
France.  Immediate  delivery  from  ranch  at 
Ord  Bend,  Glenn  county.  P.  O.  address,  Win- 
dell  Orchards,  Glenn,  Calif. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petalnma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS— Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, California 

BUXLARD  BROS.,  Woodland,  Cahf.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

KAUPKE    BROS.f~WOODLAND,  CALIF.— 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAST~ KIMBLE^Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  California. 

CAM, A  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA7^CAUFl 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCEL1.ANEOIJS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
onires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns;  Shropshires;  Berkshires; 
Ponies.    Next  sale  April  17.  1920.    All  breeds. 


DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Rancho  Del  Sur  offers  15  good  faU  boars 
sired  by  Orion's  King  Gano  and  California 
Orion  Cherry  King.  I  guarantee  these 
boars  to  please  you.  Those  bought  on 
mail  order  may  be  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM. 
P.  O.  Box  177,  Lancaster,  Cal. 


True  Big  Type  POLAND -CHINAS 

Boar  pigs.  Sow  pigs.  Just  the  kind  you  have  been  looking'  for.  The  kind 
that  will  grow  into  money  p.  d.  q.  Come  and  see  them.  Write  me  about 
them.    Anyway  to  get  them. 

W.  A.  CLARKE 

BOX  313,  MADERA,  CALIF.  Rancb  4  miles  fust  of  Sharon. 
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Coming  Sales  in  the  Swine  World 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 


Great   Interest   in  Bernstein-Hang 
Sale. 

The  announcement  of  the  sale  of 
Mabel's  Jumbo  back  in  the  corn  belt 
for  the  record  price  of  $18,000  is  in- 
creasing the  interest  in  the  joint 
sale  of  John  M.  Bernstein  and  W.  L. 
Haag  &  Son,  to  be  held  at  Hanford, 
Wednesday,  September  17,  for  the 
Haag  boar,  Young  Jumbo,  is  a  grand- 
son of  the  sire  of  label's  Jumbo — 
the  great  Halford  boar,  Long  Jum- 
bo. Everyone  knows  how  Long  Jum- 
bo blood  breeds  on,  and  there  prom- 
ises to  be  lively  bidding  on  the  sows 
and  gilts  sired  by  Young  Jumbo  or 
bred  to  him. 

The  Yankee  blood,  also  is  exceeding- 
ly popular  back  in  the  corn  belt,  and 
in  one  week  three  of  this  boar's 
young  sons  were  sold  for  $5,400.  He 
has  the  reputation  of  never  having 
sired  a  pig  with  a  bad  foot,  a  poor 
back  or  a  wrinkle,  and  The  Yankee 
Jr.  is  convincing  proof  of  his  ability 
as  a  sire.  A  large  number  of  sows 
and  gilts  will  be  bred  to  The  Yankee 
Jr.,  several  of  them  having  been  im- 
ported from  the  Corn  Belt,  and  they 
should  sell  like  hot  cakes. 

It's  going  to  be  a  great  sale.  The 
only  way  a  fellow  can  lose  is  to  stay 
away. 

Poland-China  Sale  at  Lodi. 

Lodi  is  the  hotbed  of  Poland-Chi- 
nadom  in  San  Joaquin  County,  and 
several  of  the  largest  and  most  prom- 
inent breeders  in  the  state  are  located 
there.    These  breeders,  together  with 


1920  for  a  sale  of  bred  sows  and  gilts 
shows  that  he  is  going  to  take  plenty 
of  time  to  get  his  sales  stock  in  fine 
shape.  He  certainly  has  a  lot  of 
good  ones  to  work  on,  for  the  founda- 
tion Berkshires  in  this  herd  incluae 
the  grand  champion  sow  of  the  world, 
the  grand  champion  sow  of  America, 
and  the  grand  champion  sow  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  herd  sire  is  Mayfieid 
Itookwood  2nd,  a  grand  champion 
boar  and  sire  of  the  grand  champion 
barrow  at  the  1919  Berkshire  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  O'Connor  will  sell  50  bred  sows 
and  gilts,  and  as  a  special  attraction 
the  grand  champion  sow  of  America, 
Rookwood  Lady  100th,  will  be  offer- 
ed, probably  bred  to  Star  Leader. 
Breeders  who  want  Berkshires  of  the 
ribbon  pulling  kind  will  wait  for  this 
great  event.  Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman 
of  Sacramento  will  cry  the  sale. 
Dimmick-DeRaad  Dispersal  Sale. 

A  dispersal  sale  by  a  prominent 
breeder  offers  a  wonderful  opportun- 
ity to  secure  foundation  animals  thai 
ordinarily  could  not  be  purchased. 
Consequently,  when  two  herds  are 
dispersed  together  a  doubly  good  op- 
portunity is  afforded.  Dimmick  Broth- 
ers of  Lemoore  are  dissolving  part- 
nership and  C.  G.  De  Raad  has  sold 
his  farm.  These  well-known  breed- 
ers will  disperse  their  herds  together 
at  a  public  sale  to  be  held  at  Hanford, 
September  30,  and  about  90  head  will 
be  offered,  including  bred  sows,  bred 
and  open  gilts,  herd  boars  and  spring 


others  in  the  country —  all  members  |  and  summer  pigs.     No  matter  what 


of  the  San  Joaquin  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders'  Association,  will  hold 
a  sale  of  quality  stock  at  Lodi,  Fri- 
day, September  19.  It  was  first 
planned  to  make  it  an  exclusive  boar 
sale,  and  40  cracker  jacks  were  con- 
signed. Later  20  bred  sows  and  gilts 
were  added,  making  one  of  the 
strongest  aggregations  of  hogs  ever 
driven  into  a  sales  ring.  A  judging 
committee  passed  on  all  animals  con- 
signed and  accepted  only  the  choicest. 
Those  selected  are  the  tops  from  the 
various  herds,  and  they  represent  the 
best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  Don't 
miss  this  sale  of  quality  stock.  Col. 
Ord  L.  Leachman  will  be  the  auctio- 
neer. 

Trewhitt-Vauglian  Poland-China  Sale. 

Those  in  the  market  for  Poland- 
Chinas  who  are  in  no  hurry  to  buy 
will  do  well  to  wait  for  the  sale  to  be 
held  at  Hanford,  October  18,  by  W. 
D.  Trewhitt  and  C.  A.  Vaughan.  These 
well-known  breeders  will  offer  52 
bred  sows  and  gilts  and  a  few  boars. 
Mr.  Trewhitt's  consignment  consists 
of  40  of  the  finest  sows  and  gilts  he 
has  ever  offered,  and  you  know  what 
that  means,  for  he  always  has  the 
best  in  both  breeding  and  individual- 
ity. C.  A.  Vaughan  will  consign  12 
bred  gilts  purchased  on  his  recent 
trip  to  the  Corn  Belt.  They  combine 
size  and  quality  and  represent  the  last 
word  in  Corn  Belt  breeding.  The  sows 
and  gilts  are  sired  by  some  of  the 
breed's  most  noted  boars,  and  bred  to 
boars  of  the  same  caliber.  You  can't 
go  wrong  in  buying  them. 

Another  Kings  County  Poland-China 
Sale. 

"The  real  Poland-China  center  of 
the  Pacific  Coast"  is  the  claim  that 
the  Kings  County  Poland-China 
breeders,  make  for  their  section,  and 
they  are  going  to  hold  a  consignment 
sale  at  Hanford,  Oct.  11  to  prove  that 
to  get  the  best  you  must  come  to 
Kings  County.  It  will  be  the  eighth 
semi-annual  sale  of  the  association. 
Eighty  bred  sows  and  gilts  and  a  few 
boars  will  be  sold  without  reserve. 
The  tops  of  21  of  the  leading  herds  in 
the  county  have  been  consigned.  They 
include  tried  sows  of  proven  worth, 
gilts  of  great  promise  and  boars  that 
will  make  great  herd  leaders.  If  you 
have  ever  attended  one  of  these  sales, 
you  will  want  to  go  again.  If  not,  be 
sure  to  take  in  this  one.  You  will 
make  money  on  any  animal  yon  buy. 
Castleview  Ranch  to  Hold  Berkshire 
Sale. 

The  fact  that  J.  Francis  O'Connor 
of  Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  has 
already  claimed  the  date  February  14 


you  are  looking  for,  you  will  find  it  in 
this  offering.  The  beginner  can  se- 
cure a  foundation  herd;  the  establish- 
ed breeder  can  secure  new  blood;  the 
market  hog  man  can  get  a  boar  that 
will  increase  the  profits  from  his  herd. 
The  hogs  that  have  made  these  breed- 
ers famous  will  do  as  much  for  their 
new  owners.  Get  some  of  them. 
Bassett-Crawshaw-Ross  Sale. 
What's  in  a  nan\e?  Perhaps  there 
isn't  much  in  some"names  but  when 
you  see  the  names  of  such  veteran 
breeders  as  Mark  Bassett,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Crawshaw  and  Fred  D.  Ross,  you  Im- 
mediately think  of  the  very  best  in 
Poland-Chinas.  These  men  have  been 
in  the  business  for  years,  have  been 
prominent  winners  at  the  shows,  and 
have  sold  stock  all  over  the  state  that 
has  made  good.  They  now  join  and 
will  offer  75  head  of  bred  sows  and 
gilts  and  herd  boars  at  public  sale  at 
Hanford,  October  7.  They  announce 
the  greatest  assemblage  of  the  best 
blood  produced  in  Poland-Chinadom, 
and  you  can  depend  upon  them  to 
make  good.  Every  animal  will  be 
doubly  treated.  Wait  for  this  sale, 
and  plan  to  buy  some  of  these  fine 
hogs.  Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman  of  Sac- 
ramento will  be  in  the  box. 

Marsh    ami    McCracken   Join  lor 
Poland  Sale. 

It  is  necessary  to  talk  in  the  super- 
lative rtegree  wnen  describing  the  Po- 
land*China  herds  of  Hale  I.  Marsh  of 
Modesto  and  Les  McCracken  of 
Ripon.  Mr.  Marsh  has  been  a  con- 
sistent winner  at  the  shows  for  years 
and  it  will  be  remembered  that  at  the 
last  State  Fair  he  shpwed  a  herd 
weighing  3200  lbs.  (one  sow  weigh- 
ing 900  lbs.)  and  afterwards  sold 
the  herd  for  $4,000.  Mr.  McCrack- 
en came  into  the  limelight  when  he 
bought  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader, 
grand  champion  of  1918,  at  the  high- 
est price  ever    paid  in  a  California 

j  sales  ring.  This  boar's  pigs  are  in 
great  demand  and  the  sows  and  gilts 
which  Mr.  McCracken  will  offer  will 
be  bred  to  him.   The  sale  will  be  held 

'  at  Modesto  October  4,  and  a  wonder- 
ful lot  of  bred  sows  and  gilts  from 
these  noted  herds  will  be  offered. 
Great  chance  to  get  championship 
blood. 


Milk  that  has  an  unpleasant  flavor 
often  acquires  it  after  it  has  been 
drawn  from  the  cow.  This  bad  flavor 
is  more  often  due  to  other  causes  than 
to  the  feed  the  cows  have  had. 


Lice  prevent  a  hog  from  doing  well ; 
therefore  prevent  the  lice  from  asso- 
ciating with  the  pig 


Pork  Production 

BY   ACTUAL   TEST  PURE   HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MO 

will  increase  pork  production  approximately  five- 
tenths  pounds  daily  over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed, 
yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  feed  at  any  price  that  will  do  this? 

Why  not  get  all  the  profits  out  of  your  hogs? 
Write  us  immediately  for  a  copy  of  above  test. 


W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


68  SUTTER  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


FIRST  PUBLIC 
POLAND   CHINA  SALE 

Hogs  in  this  offering  are  animals  of  the  choicest  breeding  along  very 
fashionable  lines  of  the  big-type.  They  have  all  been  passed  on  by  a 
judging  committee  of  very  conservative  breeders  so  that  the  sale  will  in- 
clude nothing  but  tops  from  the  various  herds. 

20  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  40  Boars 

The  boars  and  gilts  offered  are  either  sired  by  or  bred  to  some  of  the 
most  noted  boars  of  the  Poland-China  breed  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  such  as 
Major  Had  Icy  Wonder,  Matchless  Big  Bob,  Big-Bone  Bob,  olden  State 
in  sr.  Ursus  Junior,  and  others  of  equal  note. 

The  Consignors  are  as  follows: 

BECKMAN  &  SONS  N.  K.  HORAN,  i.  W.  WAKEFIELD, 

JOHN  HAGEL.  LANGHORST  BROS.,  1.  F.  LEHMAN, 

EUGENE  MINER,  YOUNG  A  BARTON, 

1.  E.  STEELY,  YOUNG  *  CLARK. 

Lodi,  Friday  September  19th 

Do  not  miss  this  sale  if  you  are  in  the  market  for  either  a  boar  as  a 
herd  header  of  registered  sows,  or  for  service  in  a  market  herd.  The 
offerings  will  improve  registered  herds  and  are  of  such  constitution  and 
prepotency  that  they  will  give  uniformity  and  the  well-known  easy-feed- 
ing qualities  to  your  grade  herds. 

Come  early  and  make  your  choice  before  the  sale  starts.  Those  not 
attending  may  send  mail  bids  to  Thos.  F.  McConnell,  Field  Man  for  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  in  care  of  the  Secretary. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY  POLAND-CHINA  BREEDERS'  ASSN. 

Lunch  at  noon.         Sale  starts  promptly  at  1  o'clock. 

SHERWOOD  BECKMAN,  Secretary 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  Lodi,  California. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer. 


The  Chester  White 

Will  Start  You  Right 

Large  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  developers,  low  shrinkage  in 
slaughter,  premium  carcasses — these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of 
the  Chester  White,  the  profit-making  hog. 

Largest  Herd  On  The  Coast 

Over  100  mammoth  brood  sows,  headed  by  HIGHLANDER, 

the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  whose  sire  and  dam  were  both 
undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three  International  shows.  His 
pigs  are  corkers — the  kind  you  want. 

ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  demand  Is  keen.  Get  your  order  in  early.  We  have  a  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  bows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned  pigs, 
representing  the  finest  blood  lines   in  America.    Prices  reasonable. 

Write  us  your  wants. 

OAK  KNOLL  PAM 


Lakepnrt,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  Office,  601  Balboa  Bid*. 
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The  Agricultural  Pavilion— where  Calco  Farm  and  Irrigation  Products  will  be  Displayed. 

See  CALCO  Products 
At  tke  State  Fail*  - 


Model  150 
Lateral  Headgate 

Hand-lift — for  water  up  to  6  feet. 


Model  161 
Irrigation  Gate 

Made  with  or  without  bulkhead. 


Model  244 
Hog  Trough 

Sanitary — strong — durable- 


— as  a  progressive,  thrifty  farmer — 
*  will  attend  the  State  Fair.    You  will  go 
there  to  see  and  learn  of  the  modern  equip- 
ment that  makes  possible  a  saving  in  labor, 
time  and  money. 

In  the  Agricultural  Pavilion,  you  will  see  a 
complete  display  of  the  Calco  products  illus- 
trated on  this  page — and  other  stock  and  irri- 
gation specialties. 

These  Farm  Products  not  only  save  time, 
and  make  work  easier,  but  they  save  you 
money  on  feed — they  save  the  loss  resulting 
from  disease — they  modernize  your  farm. 

All  Calco  Farm  and  Irrigation  Specialties  are  con- 
structed of  rust-resisting  "Armco"  Iron  and  cast  iron 
— giving  you  the  same  durability  demanded  by  rail- 
roads and  factories  who  use  Armco  Iron  for  hard 
service. 

Call  at  the  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair — ask  the  expe- 
rienced men  to  explain  the  merits  and  uses  of  any 
Calco  products  that  interest  you.  Ask  how  others  use 
them. 

If  you  cannot  attend  the  Fair  this  year  write  for 
folders  and  prices.  But  plan  to  come  if  you  possi- 
bly can. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


417  Leroy  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 


1 


© 


406  Parker  Street 
BERKELEY 


Model  100 
Automatic  Drainage  Gate 

Water-tight — sensitive — reliable 
Automatically  operated- 


Model  101 
Slide  Head  Gate 

For  use  under  heads  of  water  up  to 
20  feet.   Water  tight. 


Model  200 
Stock  Watering  Trough 

This  trough  is  giving  permanent 
satisfaction  wherever  used. 


Model  251 
Watering  Tank 
Used  where  water  must  be  carried. 
Portable — Strong — Durable. 


Model  252 
Automatic  Watering  Fountain 

Constant  supply  of  fresh  water. 
No  overflow. 


Model  250 
Automatic  Grain  Feeder 
Plenty   of   feed,   automatically  con- 
trolled.    Sanitary-    No  waste- 
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Itl  KUMIIKl  S  SAIjE  AT  CAUKUTH- 
EltS  FARMS. 

Live  Oak  Champion,  a  great  ex- 
ample of  true  Berkshire  type,  was  the 
top  at  this  sale,  selling  for  $425  to 
the  Imperial  Stock  Farm,  R.  J.  Mer- 
rill &  Son  Props.,  Morgan  Hill.  This 
boar  is  a  very  smooth  fellow  of  good 
bone  and  ought  to  mix  well  with  Mr. 
Merrill's  sows.  The  sale  was  satis- 
factory, with  an  average  of  practi- 
cally $81  including  all  animals  sold 
from  the  top  boar  to  the  smallest 
weanling  pig. 

Many  of  the  prominent  Berkshire 
breeders  and  boosters  of  the  State 
were  present,  including  J.  Francis 
O'Connor,  .lames  Mills,  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, J.  L..  Thatcher  and  others. 

IIOAKS. 

Ijve  Oak  Champion.  R.  J.  Merrill  lc 

Bon   *42!> 

Mayfield  Supurlms.  Geo.  Kounias .  .  .  .  l.r>.r) 
Live  Oak  Rival  1ft.  (Jeo.  P.  ltobiitson  46 

"   Rival  27th.  H.  1 .  Murphy   35 

"   Rival  31nt.  Jacob  Doty    30 

"  Rival  44th.  F.  B.  Anderson   30 

sows. 

Live  Oak  Lady  5th.  R.  J.  Merrill  & 

Son   *145 

"   Belle.  H.  C.  Muddox  &  Son   285 

"  Belle  2d.  Geo.  J*.  Robinson   155 

"   Lady  lGlh.  C.  N.  Esender   110 

"  Lady,  16th.  Geo.  P.  Robinson...  80 

"  Lady  17th.  C.  N.  Esender   100 

"  Lady  18th.  Meister  &  Machado.  .  U0 
"   Lady  19th.  Son.  F.  W.  Leavitt.  .  (12.50 

"  Lady  20th.   A.   A.   Platreri   «0 

"  Lady  21st.  A    B.  Humphrey....  130 

"  Duchess,  W.  F.  Sandorcock   50 

"   Duchees  2d.  C.  N.  Esender   00 

"  Duchess  3rd.  B.  L.  Murphy  ....  50 
"'  Laurel  2d,  Meister  &  Machado...  07.50 
"  Laurel  3d.  A.  A.  Flaggi   45 


DUKOC  GILTS 

Orion,  Long  Wonder  and  Yolnnteer 
Breeding. 

Also  young  pigs  by  a  son  of  Johnson's 
Defender.    For  prices  and  particulars  write 

OUT  H.  MILLER 
K.  1„  Modesto,  Calif. 


"   Rival  Lady,   J.  F.     O'Connor.  . . . 

 3@»42.50  127.50 

"  Lady.  22d.  23d.  24th.  Meister  & 

Machado   3®  $27.60  82.50 

"  Lady  25th  J.  F.  O'Connor   45 

"  Ruby  2d,  A.  B.  Humphrey   00 

"   Ruby  3d.  Moistcr  &  Machado  .  .  00 
"  Laurel  5th.  6th,  7th.     Harry  L 

Murphy   3@$30  each..  00 

"  Princess,  F.  B.  Anderson   47.50 

Col  Ord  L.  Leachman  of  Sacra- 
mento cried  the  sale  and  held  the  in- 
terest of  the  crowd  closely  through- 
out. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog*) 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Slock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
■exes.    Sure  to  please. 
■WITTBLAND  FMtM 
W.  O.  Pfirtim,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


JERSEY  QUEEN  FARM  DITR0C  SALE 

The  second  public  sale  at  this  well- 
known  farm.  San  Jose,  was  not  as 
spectacular  as  the  first,  but  the  aver- 
age of  $114-68  on  the  sows  and  gilts 
was  satisfactory  when  all  conditions 
were  considered.  The  complete  sales 
list  is  as  follows: 

Swine. 

Bred  gilt.  Jack  London  Ranch, 

Glen  Ellen   $125 

Aged  sow.  Jack  London  Ranch, 

Glen  Ellyn   232.50 

Open  gilt,  C.  S.  Topping,  Los 

Gatos    125. 

2  March  gilts,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Preon, 

San  Juan  Bautista,  each  ....  55 
2  gilts,  W.  S.  Williamson,  La- 

throp    200 

4  weanlings,  A.  L.  Emery,  San 

Juan  Bautista   100. 

1  weanling,  A.  L.  Emery,  San 

Juan  Bautista   22. 

6  weanlings,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Preon, 
San  Juan  Bautista   96. 

Sheep. 

1  ewe  and  lamb,  A.  Joseph,  San 
Jose    90. 

7  ewes  and  lambs,  W.  L.  Wil- 
liamson, Lathrop   280. 

The  success  of  the  sale  was  largely 

due  to  the  sales-ring  generalship  of 
Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman  of  Sacramento, 
who  cried  the  sale. 

Tulare  is  becoming  quite  a  ship- 
ping center.  There  are  at  present 
1,500  mules  at  Tulare  awaiting  ship- 
ment. The  mules  have  been  gather- 
ed from  all  parts  of  the  valley  and 
local  buyers  said  that  good  mules  are 
now  hard  to  find.  Many  of  the  farm- 
ers are  expressing  regret  that  they 
did  not  keep  on  raising  mules. 


WINSOR  RANCH  DUROCS 

HOME  OF 

Winsor's  Giant  Orion 

The  largest  Duroc-Jersey  Boar  on  the  Facificfl  Coast. 

82  inches  long  from  between  eyes  to  root  of  tail,  40  inches  high, 
weight  965  lbs. 

Great  Model 

THE  LARGEST  DUROC-JERSEY  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 
40  BIG-TYFE  FALL  GILTS  BY  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  SIRES 

will  be  offered  for  private  sale,  bred  to  these  two  boars.  28  of  them 
have  just  arrived  from  Iowa.    See  our  herd  at  the  big  California  Fairs. 

Address  R.  K.  WALKER,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co. 


g  on  the 
Ranch  la 
Immune. 


Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  legs  and  feet  to  carry 
it.    The  best  boar  we  have  ever  seen. 

TOMMY   I  I  i  K  I  K 
GARDINER'S  KINO'S  COL. 
Is  the  model  you  can  all  build  by.     Tou  won't  go  wronr 
If  yon  do.    We  have  the  right  type.    We  aim  to  produce 
breeding  stock  for  the  best  breeders.     We  have  hogs  of 
all  aces  and  both  sexes  for  sale.     Write  us  your  wanU. 

Till:  GARDINER  RANCH 


ROUTE  4,  BOX  73S. 


SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


Imperial  Stock  Farm  Berkshires 

are  the  kind  you  are  looking  for.    We  have  to  offer  at  the  present 
time  some  exceptionally  good  young  boars.   They  have  the  best  of 
breeding,  lots  of  size  for  age,  and  long  deep  bodies,  with  high  backs. 
Write  us  for  price  and  farther  particulars. 
R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON,  MORGAN  HILL,  CAL. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  YALCE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


ATTEN  DTH  IS  GREAT  SALE 

If  you  want  to  see  the  crowning  achievement  in  big-type  Poland-China  breeding,  be  sure  to  attend  this  joint  sale  of  John  M. 
Bernstein  and  W.  L.  Haag  &  Son,  where  size  will  be  the  fashion  and  quality  will  reign  supreme.  These  constructive  breeders  will 
sell  bred  sows  and  gilts  that  will  eclipse  anything  they  have  ever  before  offered.  The  animals  have  been  selected  from  the  leading 
herds  of  the  East  and  West,  and  combine  in  their  pedigrees  the  richest  blood  of  the  breed.   You  will  like  them.   They  are  the  kind 

you  need  to  insure  your  success. 

40  Poland-China  Bred  Sows  and  Gilts  40 


13 


THE  YANKEE,  JR. 


This  phenomenal  young  boar  Is  by  THE  YANKEE,  prob- 
ably the  most  famous  sire  of  the  breed  for  his  age.  He  Is 
big  without  being  "loggy,"  and  Inns  without  being  low- 
backed.  It  will  add  prestige  to  your  herd  to  have  a  lifter 
sired  by  him. 


Royal 
Breeding 

The  sows  and  gilts  are 
sired  by  President, 
Young  Jumbo,  King's 
Big-Rone  Leader,  Giant 
Jones,  Frazier's  Timm 
2nd,  K's  Big  Price  2nd, 
Mouw's  Black  Wonder 
and  Miller's  Long  Chief. 
They  are  bred  to  two  of 
the  c  o  a  8 1 's  greatest 
sires,  President  and 
Young  .lllinlm;  also  to 
the  two  sensational 
young  boars,  The  Yan- 
kee, ,Ir„  and  Lendorris 
Liberty  Bond. 


LENDORRIS  LIBERTY  BOND 

This  young  epoch-maker  is  by  the  great  LIBERTY  BOND, 
for  whom  $10,000  was  refused.  He  has  great  size,  com- 
bined with  extreme  quality,  and  Is  just  the  type  that  pro- 
gressive breeders  like.    He  is  bound  to  be  a  sire  of  ribbon 

pullers. 


Hanford  Fair  Grounds,  Wednesday,  September  17th 

Lunch  at  11 :30.  Sale  starts  at  12:30  sharp. 

Come,  if  possible,  but  if  not,  send  mail  bids  to  cither  consignor  or  the  auctioneer.  Don't 
fail  to  get  a  few  of  these  good  ones.   You  will  never  regret  it.   Everything  doubly  immuned. 


JOHN  ML 

H.  M.  BERNSTEIN,  Auctioneer. 


BERNSTEIN    and    W.  L, 


HAAG  &  SON 

HANFORD,  CAL. 


August  30,  1919 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


HENS  WITH  OFFICIAL  RECORDS  I 
IN  DEMAND. 


(By  Prof.  R.  F.  Palmer,  American  Poultry 
School,  Leavenworth,  Kan.) 

$6.15  profit  per  hen  above  all  feed- 
ing costs  was  actually  made  by  75 
pullets  during  the  last  nine  months. 
Certainly  this  proved  that  standard- 
bred  poultry,  properly  bred  and  se- 
lected for  egg  production,  properly 
housed  and  cared  for,  and,  more  im- 
portant still,  fed  on  a  perfectly  pro- 
portioned egg-making  ration,  will 
more  than  make  any  man  or  woman  a 
fine  profit  and  perhaps  a  larger  cash 
return  on  the  amount  invested  than 
would  be  possible  in  any  other  bubi- 
I  ness  venture. 

Fifteen  pens  consisting  of  a  total 
of  seventy-five  standard-bred  pullets, 
owned  by  different  breeders  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada, 
are  being  given  the  very  best  of  care, 
feed  and  housing  at  the  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  American  Poultry 
School.  They  are  being  fed  scratch 
grain  consisting  of  choice  sifted 
cracked  corn  and  whole  wheat.  This 
is  scattered  in  medium  deep  litter  in 
the  early  morning  and  one  hour  be- 
fore roosting  time  in  the  evening.  A 
dry  mash  consisting  of  wheat  bran, 
shorts,  hulled  oats,  corn  meal,  bone 
meal,  beef  scrap,  charcoal  and  fine 
salt  is  always  kept  before  them  in 
hoppers.  At  ten  A.  M.  and  again  at 
two  P.  M.  a  moistened  mash  is  given. 
Care  is  always  taken  to  feed  no  more 
than  what  the  hens  will  clean  up  in 
twenty  minutes.  Every  other  day  this 
ma»h  is  made  moist  by  the  use  of 
fresh  beef  bone  soup,  which  is  first 
properly  diluted  with  water. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  use  these  exact 
grains.  One  should  be  guided  largely 
by  the  available  supply  and  its  price. 
The  important  thing  is  that  a  hun- 
dred pounds  of  one  kind  of  grain  will 
make  more  yolks  and  less  whites,  as 
compared  with  another  grain  which 
makes  more  whites  and  less  yolks.  To 
get  full  value  in  fowl  condition  and 
egg  production  we  must  consider 
these  things.  Regardless  of  what 
kind  of  food  stuff  we  use,  it  must  be 
proportioned  so  that  it  represents  a 
possible  equal  number  of  yolks  and 
whites. 

Between  November  1,  1919  and 
August  1,  1919,  these  75  pullets  con- 
sumed an  average  of  11  pounds  of 
food  per  month  for  each  female, 
about  half  mash  and  half  scratch 
grain.  One  square  inch  of  green 
sprouted  oats  was  supplied  each  pul- 
let per  day.  Hard  grit  and  oyster 
shell  was  always  kept  before  them. 

These  75  pullets  produced  13,144 
marketable  eggs  which  sold  at  an  av- 
erage of  58  cents  per  dozen  or  a  total 
of  $635.29.  The  feed,  purchased  of  a 
local  dealer,  cost  $173.47,  leaving  a 
profit  for  the  nine  months  above  feed 
cost  of  $461.83,  or  a  profit  of  $6.15 
per  hen. 

This  production,  which  is  slightly 
over  an  average  of  65  per  cent  per 
day,  is  the  more  remarkable  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  takes  in  the  months 
from  November  to  July.  At  least 
three  of  these  months  provided  much 
extremely  cold  and  stormy  weather, 
while  two  months  provided  some  very 
intense  heat  and  much  dry  weather. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest 
being  taken  in  the  pullets  in  this 
year's  contest.   Seldom  a  day  passes 


that  we  do  not  receive  mail  inquiring 
as  to  the  ownership  of  certain  high 
producers  and  asking  if  they  can  be 
purchased.  Already  several  of  these 
females  have  been  sold  for  delivery 
after  the  close  of  the  contest  at  prices 
ranging  from  $25  to  $100  per  fowl. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  some 
fine  producers  are  likely  to  change 
owners  at  prices  even  higher.  The 
demand  for  fowls  with  official  egg 
records  or  actually  bred  from  such  is 
greater  today  than  ever  before. 


USE  GRASSHOPPERS  FOR 
CHICKEN  FEED. 


Grasshoppers  make  good  poultry 
food,  and  wherever  the  insects  a- 
bound  they  may  be  utilized  for  egg 
and  meat  production  by  either  cap- 
turing them  and  feeding  them  to  the 
flock  or  by  liberating  the  flock  on  the 
range  so  that  the  hens  may  catch  the 
grasshoppers. 

A  grasshopper  catcher,  16  feet  long 
with  an  upright  piece  of  curved  tin  at 
the  front  so  arranged  that  the  insects 
will  hit  Against  it  as  they  hop  about, 
thus  causing  them  to  fall  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trap  and  backward 
through  a  narrow  opening  into  a  box 
at  the  rear  of  the  machine,  may  be 
useful  on  fields  where  the  grasshop- 
pers are  abundant. 

The  tin  front  does  not  extend  quite 
to  the  bottom  of  the  trap,  where,  just 
in  front  of  the  tin  shield,  is  another 
strip  of  tin  placed  so  that  there  is  an 
opening  about  %  or  2  inches  wide. 
This  front  strip  or  lip  may  be  made 
by  using  a  16-foot  length  of  gutter, 
one  side  of  which  is  flattened  out- 
ward. The  back  and  top  of  the  box 
in  the  rear  is  covered  with  wire 
screen,  while  the  top  should  be  hing- 
ed in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be 
easily  opened  and  the  accumulated 
grasshoppers  removed  as  desired. 

A  horse  is  hitched  to  the  extended 
beam  at  each  end  so  that  the  catcher 
may  be  dragged  over  the  infested 
field,  beginning  at  the  sides  and 
working  toward  the  center  of  the 
area.  Ordinarily  a  boy  riding  on  each 
horse  can  easily  operate  the  machine. 
A  heavy  rope  attached  to  the  hames 
so  that  it  drags  a  few  feet  in  front  of 
the  shield  is  advantageous  in  that  it 
stirs  up  the  insects  just  before  the 
catcher  passes. 

The  grasshoppers  can  be  dumped 
into  sacks  and  hung  up  to  dry,  subse- 
quently being  fed  as  dry  grasshop- 
pers, or,  if  the  poultryman  desires,  he 
may  feed  the  grasshoppers  alive,  the 
grasshopper  trap  being  hauled  into 
the  poultry  yard  and  placed  so  that 
the  front  end  faces  the  light.  The  in- 
sects will  make  their  way  out  of  the 
cage  just  about  as  fast  as  the  ordinary 
flock  of  chickens  can  eat  them.  By 
such  management  the  grasshopper 
catcher  is  transformed  into  a  poultry 
self-feeder. 


Straw,  as  a  nesting  material,  is  not 
especially  good,  as  the  hollow  straws 
provide  breeding  places  for  mites. 
Tobacco  stems  make  a  good  nest,  as 
lice  and  mites  cannot  endure  the  odor. 
The  stems  should  be  covered  with 
hay  or  shavings. 

Soft-shelled  eggs  are  often  caused 
by  the  fowls  being  confined,  becoming 
overfat,  and  from  a  lack  of  mineral 
matter. 


Caponizing  makes  cockerels  so  much 
quieter  that  they  the  use  their  food 
for  growth  and  fat  and  make  greater 
weights.  A  lot  of  capons  have  been 
known  to  gain  50  per  cent  more  than 
cockerels  of  the  same  age. 

Keep  brown-shelled  and  white- 
shelled  eggs  separate  when  sending 
to  market. 

Plenty  of  room  for  hens  means 
more  eggs  in  the  nests.  Don't  crowd 
your  poultry. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


BOOKING     FOB     WIN  TEE,  SPBING 
DELIVERY 
Most  Fall  Chicks  Already  Booked. 

yet  hundreds  open  most  weeks,  reduced,  in 
each  of  seven  popular  breeds.  Clearing:  cus- 
tomers, 55  yearly.  200-290  egg  strain.  Large 
vigorous  winter  layers.  Half  chicks  go  to 
former  customers.  Doubling-  our  70,000 
hatching  capacity.  Returned  thousands  of 
dollars  for  chicks  we  couldn't  supply.  FEW 
HUNDRED  BREEDING  HENS,  MALES,  lay- 
ing younger  pullets,  going  rapidly — 50c  to 
$2.00  under  price.  Valuable  circular  with 
proof  free.    J.  Beeson,  Pasadena.  Calif. 

PEERLESfTwiIITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Our 
200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels, 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson,  Box  8,  130  Willard  St.,  San  Jose, 
California. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — by  the 
100  or  1000  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  Trap- 
nested  stock.  Won  1st.  2nd  and  Special 
(Utility  Class),  Oakland  and  Modesto.  Order 
early  for  Fall  and  Suging  delivery.  A.  O.  ft 
P.  M.  Forster.  2918  _gtis  St..  Berkeley.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — About  135  pair  of  pigeons, 
mostly  Carneaux,  some  white  Kings  and 
Homers.  AU  fine  stock  and  in  good  condition. 
Must  sell  on  account  of  leaving.  Price,  $1.50 
per  pair.  Address  Frank  Knolle,  Vineburg, 
Calif. 


S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  cockerels.  Feb- 
ruary hatch,  breeding  pens.  Improve  your 
color  and  egg  capacity.  Wm.  Larm,  3915 
39th  Ave..  Fruitvale,  Calif. 


GET  BABY  CHICKS  NOW — Write  for  free 
booklet  on  fall  chicks.  See  why  they  pay. 
Several  varieties  very  week.  Only  good, 
strong  youngsters  shipped.  Stubbe  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Box  67,  Palo  Alto. 

EASTMAN*S"BRED  TO~LAY— Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Poultry  Rocks.  Sep- 
tember chicks.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm.  Fair- 
mead.  Calif. 

PETAL  UMA  HATCHERY.  .Can  ship  day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Four  varieties.  We  challenge  the  hen,  or 
anybody  else.  Free  faU  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
Petaluma,  Calif. 


FALL  BABY  CHICKS  —  Rocks,  Reds,  and 
White  Leghorns;  choice  stock.  Place  your 
order  in  advance  to  insure  prompt  attention. 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden.  Box  3,  Lob  Gates,  Calif.  ' 

W  RITE  FOR  SPECIAlT~PBICES  on  Fall 
chicks.  Willow  Glen  Poultry  Yards,  10  South 
Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose. 

FALL  BABY  CHICKS  from  our  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  prices. 
Tupman  Poultry  Farm,  Box  7A,  Ceres,  Calif. 

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Wnv 
nere  San  Jose  show.  Choice  stock  for  sale. 
Samuel  Abrams.  Los  Altos,  Calif. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  645  W. 
Park    St.,    Stockton,    California,  Stamps. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch, 
Rt.  2,  Box  144D,  Pomona,  California. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS — Albert  M.  Hart,  Cle- 
ments, Calif. 


Rabbits. 


RAISE  RABBITS — Most  profitable  and  pop- 
ular small  animal  in  America.  Big  demand. 
Clean,  fascinating  work.  Send  10c  for  copy 
of  leading  rabbit  magazine  and  our  Rabbit 
Books,  P  N  6.  Gilmore's  Rabbit  Farm,  Santa 
Barbara.  Calif. 


ZryCOULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

V    i&F0R  GREYER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
^if  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
SS^E^TCH  ICKENS  FROM 
bfASHELL  TO  MARKET" 

n3/J||IIIMI«w.V 


■■■■ 


PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
feed  high  grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poul- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 


GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman, high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  oar  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 
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unit  airplane  sermon. 


Grandmother  there,  hears  the  engines 
of  air — 
Sees  the  airplanes  sailing  by; 
Sailing  by,  and  out  of  sight. 
Under  and  ever  the  rainbows  bright. 

Higher  than  home-birds  fly! 
Sailing  on,    through   the   dark  and 
dawn, 

And  then  like  the  light  o'  the  rainbow 
— gone! 

"It's  the  miracle-time 
That  I've  lived  to  see — 

Man,  like  the  wild  birds, 
Plying  free — 

God's  good  to  you  and  me!" 

Over  the  city  the  birdman's  wing 
Hover,  and  dart,  and  seem 

Like  shadows — they  say — 

Now  of  gold,  then  of  gray. 
Shadows  you'd  see  in  a  dream. 

And  they  fly  to  the  east,  and  they  speed 
to  the  west. 

And  the  storm  drives  them  home,  like 

birds  to  the  nest! 
"It's  the  miracle-time. 

Where  the  great  wonders  be, 
But  God's  love  is  greatest, 
And  that's  all  we  see — 
God's  good  to  you  and  me!" 
— Frank  L.  Stanton,  in  Atlanta  Con- 
stitution. 


A  PAPER  DOLL'S  HOUSE. 


Helen  had  no  brothers  or  sisters 
to  play  with  her,  so  sometimes  she 
had  a  hard  time  amusing  herself.  She 
had  lots  of  dolls  and  dishes  and  doll 
furniture;  but  one  gets  tired  after 
awhile  of  dressing  dolls,  and  the 
grandest  tea-party  loses  most  of  its 
charm  when  there's  no  one  but  dolls 
to  share  it.  She  even  tried  inviting 
Fido,  but  his  table  manners  were  bad. 
Puss's  were  not  much  better,  either, 
so  they  were  not  invited  a  second 
time-  But  Helen  had  the  jolliest, 
pleasantest  mamma  imaginable,  and 
she. was  a  fine  playfellow  when  she 
had  time.  She  was  always  thinking 
up  new  games  for  Helen,  and  different 
ways  to  make  pretty  toys. 

One  day  she  brought  in  a  blank- 
book  about  fifteen  inches  long  and  ten 
inches  wide.  It  opened  endwise,  like 
a  postcard  album. 

"What  do  you  guess  this  is  going 
to  be?"  she  asked  Helen,  her  eyes 
sparkling  with  enthusiasm. 
Helen  shook  her  head. 
"A  house  for  your  paper  dolls!" 
Helen  could  not  see  how  a  book 
could  become  a  house,  but,  if  mamma 
said  so,  it  was  all  right.    She  could 
do  anything. 

Mamma  opened  the  book  at  the  first 
blank  page. 

"This  is  to  be  the  hall,  so  let's  hunt 
some  furniture  f^r  it."  So  they  got 
out  Borne  old  fuin;;".ro  catalogues, 
magazines,  and  papers,  and  ^ogan  to 
look  for  suitable  pieces  of  furniture. 

"Shall  we  have  it  in  mission,  or  wal- 
nut, or  oak?  You  like  this  heavy  oak 
set?  All  right:  we'll  just  cut  out  this 
hat-rack  and  paste  it  over  here  on  the 
page.  Then  this  settee  and  two 
straight  chairs.  Now  for  a  rug  and 
some  pictures." 

By  this  time  Helen  understood  all 
about  this  interesting  sort  of  house, 
so  she  begged  to  finish  its  furnishing 
all  by  herself.  When  she  wanted  a 
door  or  a  window,  she  drew  them  on 
the  page,  and  then  pasted  up  her 
draperies  and  curtains.  What  a  de- 
lightful task  it  was  to  furnish  the 
parlor  or  drawing-room,  and  the  bed- 
rooms— one  for  each  doll — were  a  joy 
for  many  days.  It  took  a  long  time 
also  to  furnish  the  dining  room,  and 
to  find  dishes,  silver,  and  glass  to 
suit  her  taste.  The  kitchen  was  most 
interesting,  and  you  may  be  sure  it 
was  fitted  up  with  everything  that  the 
most  fastidious  paper-doll  cooks  could 
wish  for. 

"Now,  isn't  this  a  nice  house,"  said 
her  mamma,  "for  your  large  family 
of  paper  dollies  that  have  been  knock- 
ing about  with  nowhere  to  lay  their 
heads,  so  to  speak?  Of  course,  all  you 
have  to  do  when  the  rooms  are  ready 
is  to  put  each  doll  in  his  or  her  room 
and  close — the  book!" — Child's  Gem- 


PHILOSOPHY. 


For  indeed  the  fact  is,  that  there  are 
idle  poor  and  idle  rich;  and  there  are 
busy  poor  and  busy  rich.  Many  a 
beggar  is  as  lazy  as  if  he  had  ten 
thousand  a  year;  and  many  a  man  of 
large  fortune  is  busier  than  his  errand 
boy,  and  would  never  think  of  stop- 
ping in  the  street  to  play  marbles. 
There  Is  a  working  class — strong  and 
happy — among  both  rich  and  poor; 
there  is  an  idle  class — weak,  wicked 
and  miserable — among  both  rich  and 
poor.  And  the  worst  of  the  misunder- 
standings arising  between  the  two  or- 
ders come  of  the  unlucky  fact  that 
the  wise  of  one  class  habitually  con- 
template the  foolish  of  the  other.  If 
the  busy  rich  people  watched  and  re- 
buked the  idle  rich  people,  all  would 
be  right;  and  if  the  busy  poor  watched 
and  rebuked  the  idle  poor  all  would 
be  right.  But  each  class  has  a  ten- 
dency to  look  for  the  faults  of  the 
other. — Ruskin. 


FASHION  NOTES. 


Novelty  wool  scarfs  in  beautiful 
colorings,  to  be  worn  with  a  tiny 
leather  belt,  are  among  the  fall  nov- 
elties. 

Satin  seems  the  favored  material 
for  the  new  afternoon  gowns.  But- 
ton-trimmed and  braided,  it  makes 
very  smart  church  or  street  dresses. 

Tuxedo  style  sweaters  and  jersey 
coats  are  much  in  evidence,  both  in 
the  shops  and  on  the  streets. 

One  of  the  new  things  in  furs  for 
young  people  are  the  chokers — just  a 
broad  band  encircling  the  neck  with 
a  bow  at  the  back. 

Jersey  tubing,  forty  inches  wide,  for 
the  making  of  skirts  without  seams, 
is  shown  in  the  stores. 

Leather  coats  of  tan,  made  revers- 
ible, belted  and  with  modish  collars, 
are  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  season. 

Accordeon  pleated  skirts  in  either 
plain  navy  or  plaid  materials  are  new. 

Knit  cloth  suits  in  heather  mixture 
are  shown  for  fall  and  winter  wear. 

Bags  of  leather  and  fabrics  and  the 
ever  increasingly  desirable  beaded 
bag  are  shown  in  dozens  of  novel  de- 
signs. 


REFRESHING  DRINKS. 

All  fruit  drinks  are  much  better  if 
made  with  syrup  instead  of  sugar.  To 
make  this  syrup,  boil  two  cups  of 
sugar  and  a  pint  of  water  for  ten 
minutes;  when  cool,  put  in  a  jar  or 
bottle  for  future  use. 

To  the  juice  of  three  lemons  and  a 
can  of  grated  pineapple  add  this 
amount  of  syrup  and  a  quart  of  cold 
water  for  a  simple  drink. 

To  a  plain  lemonade,  a  few  drops 
of  essence  of  peppermint  may  be 
added,  or  a  bit  of  green  vegetable  col- 
oring with  a  sprig  of  mint. 

Any  dried  fruit  or  fruit  juice  may 
be  added  that  tempts  the  appetite  and 
ou  have  a  fruit  punch  instead  of  a 
:  .rnonade- 

Iced  tea  should  be  served  very  cold 
with  plenty  of  sugar,  slices  of  lemon 
or  orange,  and  a  little  mint. 

Iced  coffee  should  be  diluted  while 
hot  with  milk  and  sugared  to  taste, 
then  have  cream  added  just  before 
serving.  A  dash  of  whipped  cream 
adds  to  the  flavor  and  attractiveness. 

Iced  chocolate  is  served  in  a  novel 
way  if  chunks  of  ice  are  put  in  a  tall 
glass  and  thick,  hot  chocolate  poured 
over  them.  The  ice  dilutes  as  well  as 
chills  the  drink.  Whipped  cream,  a 
drop  of  vanilla,  and  a  sprinkle  of  nut- 
meg flavor  this  beverage. 

The  popular  milk  shake  can  be 
made  at  home  by  beating  with  a  Dover 
egg-beater  two  teaspoonsful  of  thick 
chocolate  syrup  for  each  glass  de- 
sired, with  milk  and  a  small  amount 
of  ice  cream.  When  this  is  served 
with  a  straw  in  a  tall  glass  the  chil- 
dren will  call  it  a  "really  party." 


ORDERS  ARE  ORDERS. 

"Now,  then,  line  up  alphabetically 
for  pay!"  said  the  sergeant.  "What's 
your  name,  my  lad?" 

"Phillips,  sir." 

"Well,  what  yer  doing  up  here?  Get 
I  back  with  the  F's  at  once!" — Minne- 
apolis. 


CANNING  COMPOUNDS. 

Housewives  should  not  use  canning 
compounds  that  are  sold  under  vari- 
ous trade  names  for  use  in  home  can- 
ning of  fruits  and  vegetables,  because 
many  such  compounds  are  harmful  to 
health.  This  warning  is  sent  out  by 
the  California  State  Board  of  Health, 
under  advice  from  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  of  the  U-  S.  Bureau  of 
Agriculture. 

These  preparations  contain  salicylic 
acid  or  boric  acid  in  powdered  form, 
the  use  of  which  is  unnecessary,  if 
proper  methods  of  canning  are  used. 
Furthermore,  the  Federal  Food  and 


Drugs  Act  prohibits  the  use  of  harm- 
ful preservatives  in  food,  and  house- 
wives must  help  to  maintain  the 
health  of  the  Nation,  by  refraining 
from  the  use  of  these  compounds. 


OOZING  JELLY. 

If  the  liquid  of  the  jelly  oozes  out 
from  under  the  paraffin,  it  is  not  wise 
to  neglect  it,  for  there  is  danger  of 
mold  forming.  Remove  the  paraffin 
and  wipe  the  top  of  the  jelly  with  a 
clean  cloth,  being  sure  that  the  edges 
of  the  glass  are  clean  and  dry.  Then 
put  on  fresh  paraffin.  All  paraffin 
tops  should  be  put  into  a  tin  can  to 
be  reheated  for  future  use. 


LAZIN6-KWAY-IN-C05T-DEFENCE! 


The  Chap  from  Missouri 


Nothing  Is  "Good  Enough"  for  the  man  from  Missouri.  Once 
convince  him  that  there  is  something  better  and  he  adopts  It. 

Everyone  thought  wood  and  coal  was  good  enough  until  city  , 
gas  same  into  use.  Now  you  couldn't  get  them  to  go  back  to  It. 
If  city  gas  were  piped  into  your  cook  stove,  the  result  would 
not  be  satisfactory  because  the  heat  is  not  there.  So  to  offer 
the  convenience  of  city  gas  and  apply  It  to  the  wood  stove,  a 
better  and  hotter  gas  had  to  be  produced.  As  that  was  possible 
only  with  coal  oil,  or  common  kerosene,  it  was  necessary  to 
devise  a  means  of  maturing,  or  drying  this  gas  so  that  It  would  be  a  reli- 
able product,  day  In  and  year  out — for  wet  gas  from  kerosene  is  a  trouble- 
maker and  expensive.  Knowing  this  and  the  failures  of  the  past,  we  set 
about  Dreadnaught  construction  in  a  scientifically  correct  manner,  by 
providing  an  easy,  but  natural  means,  of  perfecting  a  dry  gas.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  simple,  but  very  effective  little  square  block,  or  drying 
dome  and  a  straight  "lift"  to  the  gas.  It's  an  honeBt  little  Burner  and 
made  RIGHT  in  Los  Angeles.  Operates  on  gravity.  Can  be  Installed  In 
any  stove  without  aid  of  plumber.  Will  be  glad  to  mail  your  circular.  If 
you  can  suggest  a  good  agent  for  your  county  would  appreciate  it.  We 
sell  Burners,  not  "rights." 

BURNER,  VALVE  AND  DRAIN 

GUARANTEED  AND  MAILED  ANYWHERE — $6J>0 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO.,  Mfrs. 
310  South  Hill  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HHONZE  TIRKI  VS. 


I  take  this  method  and  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  my  many  pa- 
trons for  their  favors  during  the 
past  5  years. 

I  wish  also  to  invite  you  to  see 
my  exhibits  in  the  Poultry  Build- 
ing at  the  State  Fair. 

Meet  me  personally  and  let's 
get  better  acquainted. 

Yours  for  Success, 

JOHN  G.  MEE, 
ST.  HELENA,  CAL. 

Breeder  of 
EMBDEN  GEESE.  COLLIE  dogs 
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"IF." 

"If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep 
your  virtue, 
Or  walk  with  kings  nor  lose  the 
common  touch, 
If  neither  foe  nor  loving  friend  can 
hurt  you, 
Yet  all  men  count  with  you  but  none 
too  much, 
If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 
With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  dis- 
tance run, 
Yours  is   the  earth  and  everything 
that's  in  it,  and  which  is  more, 
You  will  be  a  man  my  son." 

•    — Kipling. 


THE  HUMBLE  CARROT. 


Carrots  diced,  cooked  until  tender, 
and  served  with  a  common  sauce  are 
not  to  be  despised,  but  for  those  who 
like  their  carrots  disguised,  or  at 
least  toned  down  in  flavor,  the  com- 
bination of  diced  carrots  and  peas  is 
very  acceptable.  The  color  contrast 
is  pretty  and  when  peas  are  scarce, 
the  contents  of  the  dish  may  be  ma- 
terially increased. 

Carrots,  cooked  and  finely  diced,  or 
put  through  the  meat  grinder,  when 
mixed  with  mayonnaise  and  served  on 
lettuce  leaves  make  an  economical 
salad. 

But  the  crowning  achievement  of 
all  for  carrots  is  their  use  in  jam. 
Cook  until  nearly  done  enough  for 
the  table,  drain  well  and  then  put 
through  the  meat  grinder-  To  two 
cups  of  that  ground  mixture,  add  one 
cup  of  fruit,  either  raspberries,  black- 
berries, or  strawberries.  Put  on  to 
cook  with  sugar  as  for  any  jam  and 
when  ready  to  seal  the  carrots  have 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  fruit 
with  which  they  were  combined  and 
have  entirely  lost  any  individual 
flavor. 


DYSENTERY  PREVALENT. 


Tne  California  State  Board  of 
Health  reports  that  outbreaks  of  dys- 
entery have  occurred  frequently  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months  at  many 
places  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Several 
of  these  outbreaks  have  occurred  in 
groups  of  children  and  unless  brought 
under  control  promptly,  it  may  be  a 
great  factor  in  increasing  the  infant 
mortality  rate.  It  is  important  that 
all  cases  of  dysentery  be  brought  un- 
der control  immediately  in  order  that 
the  precious  lives  of  little  children  be 
i  saved. 


Tramp — Kind  lady,  would  ye  please 
give  a  poor  man  a  bite  to  eat? 

The  Lady — What!  You  here  again? 
I  will  call  my  husband  immediately. 

Tramp — Excuse  me,  lady,  but  I  ain't 
no  cannibal.  I  bid  ye  good-day. — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Do  you  know  the  fine- 
ness of  real  tea-flavor  or 
only  the  tang  of  coarse 
tea  and  tannin? 

Common  tea  is  the 
coarse  tannin-flavored  tea. 
It  costs  less  per  pound 
than  Schilling  Tea  but 
more  per  cup. 

Why  not  have  good  tea 
while  you  are  about  it? 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,    Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.   All  one  quality.  In 
parchmy  n-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
(    At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisco 


FOOD  PRODUCED  BY  FARM 
ANIMALS. 


Which  farm  animal  do  you  think 
produces  the  most  human  food  for 
the  food  consumed?  The  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  pounds  of 
edible  solids  produced  from  100 
pounds  of  digestible  matter  consum- 
ed: * 

Cow  (milch)   18.0  pounds. 

Hog  (dressed(  15.6  pounds. 

Calf,   (dressed)   8.1  pounds. 

Poultry  (eggs)  5.1  pounds. 

Poultry  (dressed)   4.2  pounds. 

Lamb  (dressed)      3.2  pounds. 

Steer  (dressed)     2.8  pounds. 

Sheep  (dressed)     2.6  pounds. 

But  don't  be  deceived  by  this  ta- 
ble. It  does  not  necessary  follow  that 
the  animal  which  produces  the  great- 
est number  of  pounds  is  the  most 
profitable. 

In  the  first  place,  the  comparative 
values  of  the  animals  must  be  taken 
with  consideration.  For  instance,  one 
cow  costs  as  much  as  eight  or  ten 
sheep,  so  the  investment  is  greater 
and  greater  proportionate  returns 
must  be  expected. 

In  the  second  place,  some  animals 
such  as  cows  and  hogs,  require  more 
care  than  others,  such  as  steers  and 
sheep,  so  the  lauor  required  is  more 
costly. 

In  the  third  place,  the  kind  and 
value  of  the  feed  consumed  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  If  sheep 
can  be  maintained  largely  on  weeds 
and  waste,  and  dairy  cows  require 
high-priced  feeds,  the  sheep  will  pro- 
duce their  human  food  at  a  much  low- 
er cost  per  pound  than  cows  will. 

So  see  what  kind  of  feed  you  have, 
how  much  labor  you  can  depend  up- 
on, and  how  much  money  you  have  to 
invest.  Then  you'll  know  how  to 
stock  your  farm  properly. 


RED  HANDED. 

At  a  summer  camp,  one  morning 
in  late  August,  a  man  approached  his 
pretty  daughter  and  said: 
•  "What  time  did  you  send  that  young 
Simpson  home  last  night?" 

"I  don't  think  it  was  very  late." 

"It  must  have  been  close  to  mid- 
night." 

"Midnight!" 

"Didn't  you  send  him  out  of  the  back 
door  and  hustle  off  to  bed  when  you 
heard  me  coming  in?" 

"Why,  I  must  have  been  in  bed  for 
hours  before  you  came  in." 

"You  heard  me  come  in?" 

"Yes.  I  guess  you  woke  me  up.  I 
heard  what  you  said,  too." 

"Is  that  so?  You  say  you  had  been 
in  bed  for  hours?" 

"Uh  huh!" 

"That's  funny.  I  wonder  how  that 
chimney  could  be  hot  enough  to  burn 
my  hands  like  this." 


THE  SECOND  EXODUS. 


The  tourist  had  lost  an  Airedale 
pup  which  he  prized  very  highly.  He 
rushed  into  the  office  of  the  town 
paper  and  wrote  out  an  ad  offering 
ten  dollars  reward  for  the  return  of 
the  pup. 

He  returned  in  a  few  moments  to 
add  the  words:  "No  questions  asked." 

The  only  person  in  sight  was  a  very 
sulky  small  boy. 

"Where's  the  staff?"  asked  the  tour- 
ist, glancing  around  the  deserted 
room. 

"Out  looking  for  your  dog,"  replied 
the  boy,  sourly. 


WINTER  FLOWERING  SWEET 
PEAS. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  the  first 
sowing  of  sweet-pea  seeds  for  winter 
blooms.  Seeds  sown  now  should  blos- 
som by  November,  continuing  on  dur- 
ing the  months  when  cut  flowers  are 
exceedingly  scarce.  Buy  only  good 
varieties,  for  they  are  much  more 
beautiful  in  color  as  well  as  longer 
of  stems. 


"Johnny,"  said  his  mother,  "if  you 
don't  quit  smoking  cigarettes  you 
won't  grow  a  bit." 

"Don't  care  if  I  don't,"  responded 
Johnny,  sullenly. 

"And,  of  course,"  continued  the  good 
woman,  "if  you  don't  get  any  bigger 
you  will  still  have  to  wear  clothes 
made  from  your  father's  old  ones." 

"I  guess  I'll  quit,  ma." 


What  Do  You  Know 
About  Pianos 

Assuming  that  you  can  "tell  a  good  tone,"  can 
you  judge  the  hundred  and  one  things  which  enter 
info  the  making  of  a  Piano,  the  things  which  have 
their  part  in  making  and  maintaining  a  good  tone? 
Do  you  know  the  differences  in  plate  and  scale  de- 
sign? Are  you  familiar  with  the  various  actions? 
Are  you  a  judge  of  the  wood,  the  wire,  the  felt,  the 
veneers  and  all  the  other  materials  which  enter  into 
the  making  of  a  Piano? 

Probably  not — not  one  person  in  a  thousand  possesses  this 
expert  knowledge.  After  all,  when  buying  a  Piano  you 
depend  greatly  upon  the  expertness  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Dealer  or  House.  Let  your  greatest  care  be  the 
selection  of  the  Piano  House.  Tell  that  House  what  you 
would  like  and  what  you  can  afford  and  they  will  guide 
your  selection  of  a  Piano  with  expert  judgment  and  a 
sincere  desire  to  serve  you  well.  Beware  of  a  "cheap 
piano" — in  the  end  it  is  the  most  expensive.  Avoid  the 
alluring  statements  of  some  dealers — they  are  but  pitfalls 
to  catch  the  unwary.  Protect  yourself  by  going  to  a  Piano 
House  with  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  fair  dealing — 
you  will  never  regret  it. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write  us 
asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices- 
We  arc  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos,  Pianolas  and 
Duo  Art  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Rolls,  etc. 


Sherman,  pay  &  Co, 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  StreetB,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  J  Streets,  Sacramento 
325  E.  Main  Street,  Stockton 
1.  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
100-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  Vallejo.  Portland,  Seattle,  Tacoma.  Spokane. 
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The  PREMIER  BURNER 

It's  the  Test  That  Tells 

The  Premier  has  a  wonderful  record,  extending:  over  four  years. 
This  winter,  as  was  the  case  for  the  past  three  years,  there  will  be  a 
1  fuel  shortage  and  the  Administration  asks  that  you  conserve  fuel. 

There  can  never  be  a  shortage  of  Kerosene   (coal  oil),,  this  being  a 
by-product. 
You- do  not  have  to  chop  it  up. 
And  it  does  not  make  ash  es. 

This  winter,  maks  up  your  mind  to  enjoy  the  comfort  you  envied  last 
year  in  your  neighbor. 

Complete  outflflt  for  No.  7  and  larger  cook-stoves .  .  .  .  $20.00 
Complete  outflflt  for  No.  6  and  smaller  cook-stoves ....  $12.50 

Vour  inquiry  or  order  is  most  courteously  solicited. 


VAUGHAN  &  MATTIS0N,  Agents 


225'Market  St., 


San  Francisco,  Culif. 


MORE    LIGHT  THAN  20  OIL  LAMPS 

IT  LAST — the  light  of  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matchei 
Just  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  burns 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADB 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  Safer  than  the  safest 
oil  lamp  The 

COLEMAN  QUICKLITE 
No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
no   glare   or     flicker  Abso- 
lutely safe.    Fuel  can't  spill — 
no  danger  even  if  tipped  over. 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for 
Catalns-  21-R  P 
THE   COLEMAN   LAMP  CO., 
(Successors  to) 
COLE  LITE  St  SALES  CO., 
120  S.  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  total  world's  wool  production 
is  around  two  and  one-half  billion 
pounds,  of  which  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  lead  with  some  655,000,000 
pounds. 


Film  Packs 
Developed 


Mail  us  your  exposed  Film  Pack.  We 
develop  twelve  exposures,  size  Z'A  x3H. 
25c;  2%  x  i'4,  30c;  4x5,  35c.  Prints  on 
Velox  Paper  at  reasonable  prices  if  de- 
sired. The  best  grade  of  work. 

HOWLAND  Sc  DEWEY  COMPANY 
(Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
510  South  Broadway.  LOS  ANQELES,  CAL. 


The  Keeney  School 

2200  21st  Street, 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
Day  and  Boarding  School.  Fall  term  opens 
September  11.  1919.    General  and  College 
Preparatory  Courses.    School  is  accredited 
to  the  Dniversities  and  Colleges  of  Cali- 
fornia.   For  catalogue  address 
MRS.  HENRY  OLIN  KEENEY,  Principal. 
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THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 

Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


Market  Comment 


Sacramento  Hops  $50  Per  Bale. 

The  entire  Sacramento  Valley  crop 
of  hops  has  been  sold  in  advance,  av- 
eraging $50  per  bale.  The  crop  is 
estimated  at  43,000  bales. 

Farmers'  Products  Gain  in  Price. 

Prices  paid  to  farmers  as  shown  by 
the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Es- 
timates were  17.1  per  cent  more  for 
their  products  during  July  this  year 
than  for  the  corresponding  month  in 
1918. 

Rice  Growers  Getting  6c. 

Paddy  rice  has  advanced  to  $6  a 
cental.  Millers  are  offering  $5.50  to 
$6  as  against  $5.25  to  $5.50  a  week 
ago.  Spot  prices  hold  about  steady 
at  $11.85  for  choice  and  $12-25  for 
fancy  domestic  Futures  are  at  $11.25 
for  fancy  and  $11  for  choice. 
Almond  Crop  Opens  at  3.">c- 

Sales  of  this  year's  crop  of  almonds 
opened  last  week  with  35  cents  a 
pound  for  Nonpareils  and  Texas  Pro- 
lines. The  first  shipments  were 
made  from  Ripon  orchards.  The 
almond  crop  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
is  being  sent  to  the  packers. 
Corporation  Domination  Charged. 

The  Fruit  Growers  of  California,  a 
co-operative  concern  formed  to  mar- 
ket green  fruits,  forwarded  a  com- 
plaint to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion last  week  charging  the  Califor- 
nia Co-operative  Canneries  and  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Growers'  Associa- 
tion with  being  dominated  and  con- 
trolled by  Armour  &  Co.  They  charge 
unfair  advertising,  suppressed  compe- 
tion  and  non-co-operation  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Federal  Trade  Act. 
Fruit  Loss  $1,000,000  a  Day. 

A  telegram  to  trainmen  in  the  East 
in  behalf  of  the  fruit  crop  of  California 
was  sent  by  most  of  the  co-operative 
associations,  canners,  shippers,  mar- 
ket men,  and  by  the  State  Market  Di- 
rector last  Wednesday,  urging  special 
exception  in  the  Railroad  strike  in 
the  movement  of  fresh  fruit,  tin  plate, 
tin  cans,  fuel  oil,  sugar  and  other  sup- 
plies for  canneries.  The  closing  down 
of  canneries  and  spoilage  of  fruit  is 
estimated  as  a  loss  of  over  a  million 
dollars  a  day,  and  shortage  of  fruit 
for  American  consumption. 
Walnuts  Prices  in  the  Air. 

A  statement  of  the  present  walnut 
situation  from  the  association  head- 
quarters says  that  while  the  majority 
of  the  trade  does  not  expect  a  price 
of  over  30c  a  pound  for  No.  1  soft- 
shell  they  have  been  prepared  not  to 
lay  too  much  stress  on  their  judgment 
and  as  to  uncertainty  say:  "No  man 
living  is  capable  of  making  an  accu- 
rate prediction  of  opening  prices  at 
this  early  date.  Ideas  often  change 
from  3c  to  4c  a  pound  within  the 
week  preceding  announcement  of 
opening  prices." 
Price  Fixing  Unfair. 

Governmental  regulations  of  prices 
in  food  commodities  is  onerous  and 
unfair,  declared  by  Frank  D.  String- 
ham,  Acting  Food  Commissioner  for 
California.  Stringham  said:  "The  ab- 
normal prices  now  prevailing  will  con- 
tinue at  least  another  year.  The  only 
way  to  reduce  prices  and  consequent- 
ly the  high  cost  of  living  is  to  in- 
crease production  and  decrease  the 
demand.  Any  combination  of  men, 
whether  it  be  an  organization  of  far- 
mers, of  laborers,  or  of  financiers, 
that  uses  its  power  to  create  an  arti- 
ficial and  inflated  price  in  these  times 
is  guilty  of  a  crime  and  should  be 
punished  accordingly." 

Fruit  &  Vegetables  at  Eastern  Points. 

California  Malaga  Grapes,  4's,  were 
reported  dull  and  weaker  this  week  at 
Eastern  markets,  auctions  sales  rang- 
ing generally  from  $2  to  $3,  with  top 
of  $3.75  in  Philadelphia.  Shipments 
increased  moderately  to  867  cars. 
Sweet  potato  movement  increased 
sharply  to  343  cars,  compared  with 
149  last  week  and  142  for  the  corres- 
ponding week  a  year  ago.  Tomato 
shipments  have  been  very  light  in 
recent  week,  113  cars  moving  this 
week  compared  with  582  the  corres- 
ponding week  a  year  ago.  Owing  to 
the  railroad  tie-up,  shipments  will 
probably  be  discontinued  for  some 
time. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  August  18.  1919. .  . 
WHEAT. 

The  supply  of  wheat  seems  ample  for  all 
lemands   in   San   Francisco,    although   it  Is 
stated    that    arrivals    are   slow.     All  grain 
markets  are  dull. 
Per  bushel — 


No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.   2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.   3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1    2.16 

do.  No.  2   2.13 

do.  No.  3   2.09 

Early  Baart   Nominal 

California,  per  ctl   $3.65®  3.70 


BARLEY. 

Barley  was  weaker  this  week  both  for  spot 
and  futures.  Feed  sold  from  $3.00  to  $3J)5. 
but  the  price  of  shipping,  of  which  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  left,  was  unchanged.  On 
futures.  December  sold  for  $3.07%  and  May 
at  S3.17. 

Feed   $3.00®  3.05 

Shipping   $3.20  @  3.30 

,  OATS. 
Oats  were  weak  in  sympathy  with  the  bar- 
ley market,  and  the  general  lack  of  demand. 
Quotations,     however,     are    nominally  un- 
changed. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $3.00  ©3.25 

Red  for  seed  Nominal 

Black  for  seed    .  . .'   Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed.  . .  .  Nominal 
CORN. 

While  the  demand  for  corn  is  small  com- 
pared with  the  other  grains,  it  was  the  leader 
last  week  locally.  A  few  small  sales  are  re- 
ported at  last  week's  quotations. 

California    $3.80®  3.90' 

Egyptian,    choice   '  Nominal 

Milo    Nominal 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  week  were  2971 
compared  with  2818  of  the  previous  week. 
The  receipts  by  rail  were  much  larger  and 
about  equalled  the  arrivals  by  water.  With 
the  railroad  strike  these  growing  receipts 
will  undoubtedly  be  greatly  cut  during  the 
present  week.  The  market  was  fairly  well- 
maintained  and  at  times  strictly  fancy  hay 
sold  above  the  market  quotations.  The  de- 
mand for  stock  hay  that  is  free  from  foxtail 
s  quite  active  at  prevailing  prices,  but  as 
most  of  this  type  of  hay  is  heavily  charged 
with  foxtail,  sales  of  this  quality  are  diffi- 
cult to  negotiate.  Alfalfa  is  doing  well  under 
heavy  receipts. 

No.  -  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat.  .$15.00018.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat.  . $12.00 ©  15.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Bay  $15.00®  18.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay   $10.00®  14.00 

Barley  Hay   $12.00  © 16.00 

Alfalfa  Hay   $17.00®  ®  22.00 

Stock    Hay   $  9.00@12.00 

No.  1  Barley  Straw,  per  bale.  .       .50®  .80 


Sacramento,  August  26,  1919. 

The  unprecedented  demand  for  Bartlett 
pears,  even  under  extremely  heavy  offerings 
of  California  and  Northwestern  stock,  is  un- 
explainable.  The  present  offering  of  pears 
has  been  the  heaviest  in  the  history  of  the 
industry  for  this  season  of  the  year  and  prices, 
if  anything,  showing  a  sharp  advance  over  the 
previous  day's  sales. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  for  all  varieties 
of  fruits,  with  the  passible  exception  of 
freestones,  the  market  on  which  took  a  decid- 
ed slump  during  the  past  week.  This  cannot  be 
attributed  to  competition  from  Eastern  fruits 
but  it  would  appear  that  the  consumers  had 
a  surfeit  of  table  peaches.  Clings  are  in  very 
sharp  demand  at  extremely  high  prices.  The 
offerings  are  not  very  heavy,  but  the  stock 
arriving  in  good  condition  is  being  bought  in 
freely. 

The  market  on  plums  did  not  re-act  from 
the  week  previous,  but  remained  about  the 
same  level.  Practically  no  lower  sales  but 
the  offerings,  which  were  very  heavy,  moved 
rather  sluggishly. 

The  heavy  shipments  of  Malagas  now  ar- 
riving in  the  East  do  not  seem  to  have  af- 
fected the  demand.  Fruit  is  carrying  in  good 
condition  and  on  account  of  being  well 
sugared,  the  offerings  are  being  disposed  of 
freely  and  stocks  in  the  retail  stores  cleaning 
up  at  practically  no  losses.  We  anticipate 
that  the  demand  for  Malagas  wiU  be  active 
at  satisfactory  prices,  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season. 

What  few  Tokays  have  arrived  in  the  East, 
showing  color  and  sugar,  sold  for  high  prices. 
The  first  car  of  Florin's  via  express  made  a 
satisfactory  sale.     Florin  stock   is  in  good- 
condition  and  well  colored  and  should  move  | 
to   good   advantage.     Lodi   TokayB   moving  I 


FEED8TUFFS. 

The  market  for  feedstuffs  is  duU  with  lower 
prices  on  rolled  barley  and  rolled  oats,  both 
of  which  are  quoted  a  dollar  under  last  week. 
The  market  is  so  dull  that  it  is  reported  that 
some  of  the  feedstuff  makers  are  going  into 
handling  seed  as  a  side  line. 

Rolled  Barley  $65.00®  66.00 

Rolled  Oats   $63.00®  64.00 

Cocoanut  Meal   $48.00 

Cracked  Corn   $79 .00®  8 1.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $36.00®  37.00 

POTATOES.  ONIONS,  ETC. 
The  breaking  out  of  the  railroad  Btrike  in 
this  section  of  the  State  has  paralyzed  the 
wholesale  and  commission  district.  The  po- 
tato and  onion  market  was  not  strong  before, 
and  just  what  effect  the  strike  will  have  is 
causing  a  considerable  worry.  Stocks  in  this 
city  are  considerable  and  there  is  no  present 
difficulty  in  shipping  more  by  river.  But  with 
no  outlet  the  local  dealers  believe  there  will 
be  a  slump  if  shipments  are  piled  up  in  this 
city.  So  far  no  changes  are  made  in  quota- 
tions, but  decided  changes  may  be  looked  for 
if  the  strike  continues.  Arrivals  of  toma- 
toes during  the  past  week  broke  the  market 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  best  Bay  tomatoes 
were  sold  with  difficulty  for  75  cents  for  a 
large  box.  Until  the  price  recovers  it  is  not 
expected  that  more  will  be  sent  to  this  mar- 
ket. River  tomatoes  also  dropped  to  half  of 
last  week's  quotations.  Green  corn  was  also 
in  excess  of  the  demand  and  sold  much  lower 
than  last  week.    Sweet  potatoes  were  slightly 


weaker. 

String  Beans   2%  ©4c. . 

Peas    6@7c 

Carrots,  per  sack  $1.25©1.50 

Rhubarb,  Strawberry,  box   $1.25®  1.75 

Cucumbers   50  ©  70c 

Eggplant,  box   50  ©60c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   75c@$1.25 

Celery,  crate,  Oregon   None 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box  ....  50  ®  65c 

do,  Bay   50®  75c 

Sprouts    Nominal 

Summer   Squash,    lugs.   Alameda.  ...  50  ©  60c 

Green  Corn.  Alameda,  sack  $1.50 ©2. 00 

Potatoes — Oregon   $2. 00  ©2.25 

do.  Garnets,  new  on  street.  ..  .$2.40® 2. 75 

do,  Idaho    None 

do,  local  whites   $2.25®  2.50 

do,   Rivers   $2.00®  2.35 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  5@5ftc 

Onions,  Warehouse  Stock — Australian 

Browns    Nominal 

do,  new  red   Nominal 

do.  Browns   $2.00® 2.25 

do.  Yellow   $2.00®  2.26 

do.  Green,  Alameda  $1.00  ©1.50 

Garlic   18®  20c 

BEANS.  1 


No  relief  for  the  holders  of  the  1918  bean 
crop  has  yet  appeared,  and  the  entire  market 
is  weaker  with  lower  quotations  on  Mexican 
reds  and  large  whites.  The  California  Bean 
Association  has  announced  that  future  con- 
ditions may  be  improved  by  the  fact  that  the 
association  has  established  standard  grades 
for  the  coming  crop.  Notwithstanding  the 
publicity  given  to  the  fact  that  beans  arc  one 


in  light  supply.  Shipments  will  increase  next 
week  and  will  be  well  under  way  by  the  5th. 

There  is  still  considerable  speculation  on 
wine  grapes.  The  stock  that  has  arrived  in 
Eastern  auctions  has  sold  at  an  advance  of 
60c  to  75c  over  the  prices  received  for  the 
corresponding  date  last  season.  It  is  pre- 
dicted, and  the  prediction  weU  founded,  that 
if  wine  grapes  arrive  in  the  East  in  good 
condition  and  well  sugared,  that  there  will 
be  a  market  for  all  the  offerings  regardless 
of  the  tonnage.  The  demand  seems  to  be 
unusually  strong  and  prices  will,  in  some 
instances,  on  good  stock,  rule  higher  than 
table  grapes. 

Shipments  of  tree  fruits  are  light  and  the 
season  on  this  stock  should  pretty  weU  clean 
up.  with  the  exception  of  Mountain  Bart- 
letts.  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

Outside  of  a  few  market  flurries  caused  by 
strike  conditions  which  have  unsettled  cer- 
tain sections  all  markets  are  ruling  strong, 
demand  active,  and  conditions  as  a  whole  very 
satisfactory- 
Averages  for  the  week: 

NEW  YORK:  B.  Hardy  Pears,  $3.50:  Bart- 
lett. $3.85;  Tuscan  Peaches,  $1.94;  Elbertas, 
76c;  Albright.  $2.87;  Crawford.  80c:  Malaga 
Grapes,  $2.67;  Tokays,  $3.30:  Thompson 
Seedless.  $1.70;  Muscats,  lugs,  $1.67;  Kelsey 
Plums,  s/c,  $3.30;  Kelsey,  box,  $3.50;  Trag- 
edy. $1.40. 

BOSTON:  Elberta  Peaches,  93c:  Crawford. 
86c:  Lovell.  90c;  Albright,  $2.37;  Bartlett 
Pears.  $4.25:  Malaga.  $2.50:  Thompson  Seed- 
less. $1.67;  Tokay.  $3.37;  Muscat.  $1.87. 

CHICAGO:  Bartlett  Pears,  $3.52;  Malaga 
Grapes.  $2.20;  Seedless,  $1.65:  Elberta 
Peaches,  $1.14;  Lovell.  $1.23:  Crawford. 
Grand  Duke  Plums,  $1.82;  Giant.  $1.60; 
$1.16;  Grand  Duke  Plums,  $1.82;  Giant, 
$1.60;  Gros,  $1.75. 


of  the  cheapest  food  products  on  the  market 
at  present,  dealers  say  that  no  demand  ha* 


yet  developed. 

Bayo8,  per  ctl  $6.25  ©6.50- 

Blackeyes   $5.50®  5.76 

Cranberry  beans   $(k50®6.75 

Limas  (South,  recleaned)   $12.00 

Pinks    $6ti0@6.75 

Mexican  Reda   $5.50 ©5.76 

Tepary   beans   $2.50  ©2.75 

Garbanzos   10.50  ©11.00- 

Large  whites   $6.50  ©  7.00 

Small  Whites   $7.75®  8.00 


POULTRY. 

Just  what  effect  the  strike  on  the  railroads 
will  have  on  the  poultry  market  it  is  too- 
early  to  predict.  During  the  past  week  price* 
were  steady  and  unchanged  in  their  range. 
The  receipts  have  been  normal  and  the  local 
consumption  just  about  enough  to  account  for 
the  arrivals.  With  little  demand  for  poultry 
for  storage  at  the  present  time  and  no  pos- 
sibilities of  shipping  surplus  stock  out  of  the 
State  or  to  other  sections  of  the  State,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  no  shipments  can 
reach  this  market  except  by  boat,  gives  the 
market  a  confused  appearance  for  the  com- 
ing week,  with  the  local  dealers  deli 
ing  week,  which  the  local  dealers  decline  to 
make  comment  on. 

TurkeyB.  dressed,  young  spring,  lb.  ..45 fa 50c 
Broilers  1%  lbs.  and  under  30@32c 

do.  lft  to  2  lbs  30®  32c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  30®  82c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  colored  34  ©36c 

do.    Leghorn   28  ©32c 

Smooth  young  roosters,   per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over   34 @ 36c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22  ©23c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  22® 28a 

do,  old.  per  lb  22  ©23c 

Squabs,   per  lb  48©50c 

Ducks,  young    25  ©28c 

do,  old,  per  lb  28c 

Belgian  hares    15  ©16c 

Jack  rabbits   $1.50  ©3.00 

BUTTER. 

All  the  dairy  products  are  in  a  chaotic  con- 
dition today  on  account  of  the  railroad  strike. 
Butter  has  been  strong  throughout  the  week 
reaching  the  highest  price  for  extra  since  May. 
On  Tuesday  when  the  price  of  firsts  passed 
the  previous  day's  quotation  of  prime  firsts, 
the  latter  became  nominal  and  no  bids  were 
made  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The  ad- 
vance in  price  of  butter  this  week  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  higher  prices  in  the  Eastern 
markets.  With  the  railroad  strike  in  pro- 
gress no  more  butter  can  be  shipped  outside 
the  State,  or  In  fact  to  many  points  in  the 
State;  as  a  consequence,  it  is  reported  that  a 
number  of  dealers  have  sent  the  creameries' 
instructions  to  ship  no  more  butter  to  this 
market  until  the  situation  clears.  Should  a 
shortage  of  fresh  butter  occur  in  this  city 
there  is  plenty  in  storage  to  prevent  suffering, 
but  the  dealers  are  not  inclined  to  accept 
butter  that  may  come  In  by  boat  and  place  it 
in  storage  in  the  lace  of  present  food  agita- 
tions. What  effect  this  refusal  to  accept  more 
shipments  wul  have  on  the  creameries  and 
dairies  remains  to  be  seen. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   49      51ft  62ft  63ft  64ft  65 

Prime  First  60  Vi  50  ft  60  ft  62      ..  ..J 

First   49ft  49ft  49ft  49ft  62ft  52ft 

aou.  -Aadeh  2 

EGGS 

The  effect  of  the  strike  on  the  shipment  of 
eggs  to  this  market  may  not  be  so  serious  sa- 
lt is  on  butter.  However,  local  dealers  will 
have  to  cut  down  on  their  receipt*  if  egg* 
sent  are  to  be  used  in  this  market  exclusively. 
If  shipments  continue  in  excess  of  local  need* 
prices  will  doubtless  go  lower  to  allow  a. 
greater  number  to  go  into  storage.  Up  to. 
today  eggB  were  very  firm  and  advanced  in 
price  for  all  descriptions. 

Extras   52ft  63      63ft  64ft  55  66 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Firsts   61ft  61ft  51%  61ft  61ft  61ft 

Ex.  pullets  60      60      60      60      51ft  52 
Undersized   34ft  34%  34ft  36      36  36 
<  1 1 1  i  ^  i 

The  cheese  market  is  dull,  with  only  minor 
changes.  Unless  of  long  duration  the  strike 
will  have  less  effect  on  cheese  than  the  other 


dairy  products. 

California  Flats,  fancy   31ftc- 

do,  Firsts   30c 

Y.  A..  Fancy   34c 

Oregon  Triplet   31  '3c 

do,  Y.  A  32  %c- 


FRESH  I  LI  11. 

There  was  a  good  demand  for  fresh  fruit 
this  week,  grapes  being  the  leader  with  heavy 
arrivals.  Strawberries  were  unchanged,  a* 
were  blackberries,  but  raspberries  were  again 
advanced  in  price.  Cantaloupes  were  some- 
what erratic,  but  on  the  whole  were  lower. 
Other  changes  in  prices  were  of  minor  char- 
acter. 
Apples. 

do,  Gravenstein*   $1.76  ©3.00 

do.   Alexanders   $1  75  @  2.25- 

Skinner  Seeding   $1.60 ©2.60 

Crabs   $1.00©  1.26 

Apricots,  bulk,  lb  6  ©7c 

Figs   $1.00©  1.25 

Plums,  box   76c  ©1.25 

Grapes.   Seedless   $1.00  ©1.26 

do.  Malaga   $1.26 

do,  Tokay,  large  box   $1.75©  2.00 

do.   Muscats   $1.26- 

Pears,  No.  1   $2.50®.i.OO 

do,  No.  2   $1.50 ©2.00 

Peaches   76c©  1.60 

Strawberries,  chest   $10.00®  12.00 

Loganberries    None 

Raspberries   $1(5.01)  ©  18.00 

Blackberries   $  8.00®  $.00 

Cantaloupes.   Standards   $1.26- 

do,  Ponies   75c  ©$1-00- 

do,   flat*   60  ©053 

do.  Honey  Dew,  lb  Nominal 

do.  Persion,  lb  2 ©2  Vic 

Watermelon,  lb  1®1V4o 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
There  were  no  changes  in  prices  of  citrus- 
fruits  and  the  demand  is  stated  to  be  steady. 

Oranges.    Valencia   $4.25 ©5  50 

Lemons,    fancy   $0  50  ©7.50 

do.   choice   $5.60©  8  50 

do.   standard   $4  .in ©4.50 

Lemonettes   $3.60©  4.60- 

Grapefruit    $4  00  ©5.00- 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  August  25,  1919. 

The  orange  market  iB  not  buoyant.  At  this 
season  of  the  year  there  is  an  abundance  of 
deciduous  fruits  on  the  stalls  which  compete 
with  all  varieties  of  citrus  fruits  to  their 
detrimcnt.  To  make  the  situation  a  shade 
worse,  the  offering  of  Valendas  are  unusually 
large  for  this  season  of  the  year. 

Quotations  range  from  $4  to  $4.50  for 
choice  fruit  down  to  $2.50  to  $3  for  infe- 
rior grades.    There  is  no  fruit  leaving  the 


State  at  this  date  owing  to  the  railroad 
tie-up.  There  are  between  4.000  and  4.500 
carloads  of  Valencias  still  to  ship  oT  this 
season's  crop. 

There  is  also  a  noticeable  let-up  in  the 
demand  for  lemons,  though  prices  still  rule 
high.    Quotations  are  $6  to  $8  t.  o.  b. 

According  to  latest  report,  shipment  of  or- 
anges for  the  season  to  date  are:  Oranges. 
30.700  carloads:  last  season  to  date,  13,000; 
lemons,  8,760:  last  season,  5.050. 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  Paclfle  Rural  Pre**  by  t.  L.  Nagle.) 
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DRIED  FRUITS. 

'  Tho  buyers  have  retired  entirely  from  the 
..dried  fruit  market  so  far  as  negotiating-  for 
further  supplies  is  concerned.  It  is  stated 
(that  none  of  them  would  be  willing  to  buy 
at  the  present  time  at  a  considerable  reduc- 
tion on  the  figures  given  below  at  which  the 
[latest  sales  were  made.  In  addition  to  the 
■general  situation  the  railroad  strike  has  com- 
plicated matters  to  such  an  extent  that  few 
Bbuycrs  would  take  a  carload  of  fruit  at  any 
pfigure.  As  one  dealer  expressed  it,  "The 
fcottom  dropped  out  of  the  market." 

Apples   S20<5/22 

>ears   16ffll8%c 

'eaches   17@18%c 

jjricots  '..   24®  30 

..  12@13%c 

Igs.  Adriatic   *   14<s20c 

do,   Calimyrna   16®  23c 

RICE. 

■  Quotations  of  spot  rice  were  unchanged 
,thls  week  at  $12.25  for  fancy  and  811.85 
(for  choice.  Futures  were  somewhat  weaker 
at  $11.00  and  $10.75,  respectively.  Paddy  is 
nominally  quoted  at  $4.25  and  $5.25  to 
growers. 

HONEY. 

'  Recent  announcements,  indicating  a  short- 
age of  refined  sugar,  has  put  more  heart  in 
the  local  honey  market,  and  the  demand  is 
said  to  be  on  the  increase.  Several  ship- 
ments from  the  Valley  were  said  to  have 
been  on  the  way  when  the  railroads  were 
tied  up  by  the  strike. 

Water  White  Orange  Blossom  18®  20c 

White    to    water-white    sage    (subject  to 

production)   18if620c 

'Amber  Mountain  (Sage-Buckwheat)  16®  18c 
Light  Amber  Alfalfa   14®  16c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  firm,  both  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  and  at  the  East.  Growers  and 
dealers  are  confident  of  the  value  of  their 
holdings,  and  are  not  overanxious  to  sell. 

'    Humboldt  .'  52%@60c 

1    Mendocino   50  @57>£c 

Sacramento   45  @47V2C 

San  Joaquin   42%@47y2c 

HIDES. 

,  The  humble  hide,  both  horse  and  cow,  is 
coming  into  its  own.  In  spite  of  herculean 
efforts  to  keep  the  prices  down,  they  persist 
in  soaring  up  and  up,  until  they  are  nearly 
out  of  sight.  Country  hides  of  all  descrip- 
tions aro  in  strong  demand,  especially  those 
tpf  heavier  grades. 

Wet  Salted — No.   1  native  steers,   50  lbs. 


up.  36c;  No.  1  extremes,  30@45  lbs.,  45c: 
No.  1  buffs.  45  lbs.  and  up,  38c;  No.  1  na- 
and  up,  38c:  No.  1  native  cows,  60  lbs.  and 
tive  bulls.  28c;  No.  1  center  branded  hides, 
in  all  grades,  2c  less  than  base  price  and  No. 
2  center  brand  3c  less;  No.  1  wet  salt  kip, 
15*/ 30  lbs.,  50c:  No.  2  wet  salt  kip,  15® 
30  lbs.,  47c;  No.  1  wet  salt  calf,  trimmed, 
79c;  No.  1  wet  salt  calf,  untrimmed,  73c; 
No.  2  calf,  2c  per  lb.  less. 

Wet  Salted  Horse  Hides — No.  1  large, 
skinned  to  hoof,  $10®  13;  No.  1  medium, 
skinned  to  hoof,  $7@9;  No.  1  small,  skinned 
to  hoof.  $1  @  3.50 ;  No.  1  colts,  skinned  to 
hoof,  50c  @$1. 

PELTS*. 


Quotations  by  a  locai 
Pelts — Long  wool,  9  (< 
$2.50  and  up;  medium 
growth.   $1.50®  2. 50;  sh 
months'  growth,  80®$ 
1®3    months'  growth, 
shaved  or  damaged,   10  ( 
long  wool,  $1.25  and  up; 
$1;  milk  lambs,  5®  25c. 


firm  are  as  follows: 
12  months'  growth, 
wool,  6® 9  months' 
ort  wool,  5  and  6 
50 ;  shearings,  good. 
25®  75c;  shearings, 
820c;  lambs,  large, 
lambs  small.  25c  @ 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  August  18,  1919. 
Owing  to  the  complete  railroad  tie-up  con- 
sequent on  the  general  strike,  no  market  re- 
port has  been  received  from  our  special  Los 
Angeles  correspondent,  nor  is  the  information 
available  from  any  other  source.  We  append 
a  few  items  of  stray  market  news  that  have 
fallen  in  our  way. 

BUTTER. 

Creamery,  extras   58c 

EGGS. 

Extras,  52c;  case  count.  48c;  pullets,  46cc. 
CHEESE. 

Cheese,  per  pound    35c 

COTTON. 

Cotton   closed  in  New  York  last  Tuesday 
steady  at  a  net  advance  of  3  to  16  points. 
Spot    cotton,    quiet;    middlings,  $32.25. 
ALFALFA. 

The  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California.  Incor- 
porated, 525  Central  building,  Los  Angeles, 
furnish  the  following  quotations  on  alfalfa 
hay,  which  are  selling  prices  to  purchasers  of 
carload  lots,  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles.  The  grower, 
to  arrive  at  his  selling  prices,  f.  o.  b.  his 
station,  should  deduct  the  carload  rate  of 
freight  from  below  quotations: 

No.  1  dairy   $27.00® 28.00 

Standard   dairy   $24.00®  26.00 

Stock  alfalfa   $17.00®  19.00 

Standard   alfalfa   *  $21 .00®  23.00 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


San  Francisco,  August  27,  1919. 
CATTLE — The  American  National  and  the 
California  Livestock  Associations  are  attack- 
ing the  alleged  "packing  trust"  and  are  ask- 
ing the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
federal  control  of  the  packing  industry.  Ac- 
cording to  the  .local  association  the  things 
aimed  at  are:  A  licensing  system  which  will 
place  the  packing  industry  directly  under  the 
eontrol  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Taking  control  of  stockyards  from  packers 
and  throwing  them  open  to  all  under  reason- 
able and  equal  conditions.  Wresting  control 
of  stockyards'  newspapers,  market  news,  com- 
mission men  and  banks  from  the  packers. 
Declaration  that  privately  owned  refrigerator 
ears  are  common  carriers.  Establishment  of 
foodstuff  warehouses  under  the  provisions  of 
the  pending  Kenyon  bill.  The  local  supply 
'Of  beef  cattle  about  equals  the  demand.  Agi- 
tation over  the  high  cost  of  living  and  re- 
duced demand  makes  a  weak  market.  It  is 
reported  that  stock  growers  are  not  buying 
feed  for  winter  use,  as  the  price  of  beef 
^does  not  justify  the  high  price  of  feed.  Cat- 
tlemen will  feed  only  such  stuff  as  is  grown  by 
themselves. 
GRASS   STEERS — 

No.  1  weighing  950  to  1100  lbs. .  .  10®  10 %c 
No  1.  weighing  1100  to  1300..  9%@10c 

Second  quality    8     @  8%c 

Thin    6     @  7c 

-Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   8     @  8^c 

Second  quality    6%  @  7V4C 

■Common  to  thin    4     ®  5%c 

Bulls  and  Stags  Good    5®  6  c 

fc  do,    fair   4     @  5c 

;    do,  thin    (m  4o 

Calves,    lightweight   12  %  ®  13  %  c 

|   do,    medium   12  @12%c 

.   do,  heavy   10%@ll%c 

£  SHEEP— In  tho  Eastern  markets  live  mut- 
tons have  been  on  the  upgrade  during  the 
past  week.  Locally  the  run  has  been  quiet 
and  about  equals  the  demand.    Good  breeding 


stock  of  all  ages  are  in  strong  demand. 

Lambs,  Yearling   10c 

do.    Milk   12®  13c 

Sheep.   Wethers   8  %  @  9c 

do.    Ewes    6  %  @  7c 

HOGS — While  a  drop  in  quotations  is  noted 
this  week  the  undertone  of  the  market  is 
strong,  and  the  drop  is  hardly  warranted  on 
the  basis  of  increased  cost  of  production.  Tho 
slieht  decline  in  price  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  the  diminished  consumptive  demand. 
There  is  a  real  scarcity  of  hog  products,  and 
no  serious  break  of  a  permanent  character  is 
anticipated.  Packers  are  in  a  waiting  posi- 
tion in  respect  to  buying. 

HOGS — Hard,  grain-fed.  100  to  150  18  %c 

do.  Hard,  grain-fed,  150  to  300  18c 

do.  Hard.  Grain-fed.  300  to  400  17^c 


Portland,  Ore.,  August  26,  1919. 
CATTLE — Steady;  receipts,  none. 

Steers,   best   $11.00, (311.60 

do.   Good  to  Choice  Steers  $10.00®  10.50 

do.  Medium  to  good   $  9.00®  10.00 

do.  Fair  to  good   $  7.50®  8.50 

do.  Common  to  fair  $  7.00®  7.50 

Cows  &  Heifers,  good  to  choice  $  7.00  @  7.50 

do,   medium  to  good   7.00®  7.60 

do,  fair  to  medium   $  6.00®  7.00 

do,  Canners    3.00®  6.00 

Bulls    6.00®  7.00 

Calves   $14.00®  16.00 

HOGS — Steady;    receipts.  76. 

Prime  mixed   $21.50  ©22.00 

Medium  $20.50@21.00 

Rough,  heavies   .-.  $19.00® 20.00 

Pigs   $18.50®  19.00 

SHEEP — Steady  to  strong;  receipts.  226. 

Lambs,   East  Oregon   $12.50®  13.00 

do,   VaUey   $11.50@12.50 

do.  Fair  to  medium  $  9.50®  10.50 

do,  Yearlings   $  7.00®  8.50 

Wethers  $  7.00®  7.50 

Ewes   $  5.00®  7.50 


and  bulls  at  Stockton  on  Thursday, 
September  18.  San  Joaquin  county 
embraces  a  rich  dairying  section,  yet 
this  is  the  first  sale  of  its  kind  to  be 
held  at  Stockton,  and  dairyman  will  | 
find  it  an  excellent  opportunity  to  se- 
cure high-class  foundation  stock  to 
add  new  blood  to  their  herds,  or  to  se- 
cure registered  bulls  for  grade  herds. 
To  give  an  idea  of  the  quality  of  the 
stock  to  be  offered  it  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  the  bulls  at  the  head  of 
these  great  herds.  King  of  the  Black 
and  Whites  has  39  A.  R.  O.  daugh- 
ters— the  largest  list  of  any  bull  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Supreme  Glista 
Pietje,  the  king  of  high  testers,  is 
from  a  cow  with  two  32-pound  rec- 
ords and  his  dam,  her  full  sister  and 
seven  nearest  dams  have  an  average 
of  4.5  per  cent  butterfat.  That's  the 
kind  of  breeding  that  makes  profit- 
able producers. 


RIVERSIDE  FAIR  PROMISES  BIG. 

For  several  years  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Fair  at  Riverside  has  ranked 
next  to  the  State  Fair  in  importance 
and  this  year  it  will  be  no  exception. 
W.  W.  Van  Pelt,  the  live  wire  secretary 
and  manager,  says  they  are  going  to 
have  a  whopper  of  a  fair,  both  in  the 
livestock  and  agricultural  divisions. 
He  is  arranging  to  more  than  double 
the  space  for  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and 
goats,  and  even  then  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  not  be  enough  room.  The 
largest  tent  that  has  ever  been  used 
has  been  secured  for  general  exhibits 
and  it  will  be  more  than  filled,  as 
several  counties  are  competing  for 
county  prizes. 

The  fair  this  year  will  be  more  of 
an  educational  institution  than  ever 
before.  The  judges  are  men  of  state- 
wide notoriety  and  not  only  will  they 
act  as  judges,  but  will  be  on  hand  for 
any  information  called  for  during  the 
fair.  The  Farm  Bureau  is  establishing 
a  tent'  in  which  demonstrations  by 
specialists  will  be  conducted.  Prof. 
Voorhies  of  the  State  University  will 
be  on  hand  to  assist  in  the  work,  as 
well  as  farm  advisors  and  assistants 
from  different  countiep 


PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEW1TT,  Savings 

and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton,  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.  Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents.  

REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco. 


WESTERN  BERKSHIRE  CONG- 
RESS SALE. 

The  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
announces  a  sale  of  bred  sows,  gilts 
and  young  boars  to  be  held  in  the 
show  ring  at  the  State  Fair  following 
the  judging  of  the  Berkshire  classes 
Tuesday  afternoon.  This  sale  is  made 
up  of  donated  consignments  of  breed- 
ers as  a  means  of  raising  funds  for 
carrying  on  Berkshire  promotion 
work  and  posting  the  special  Berk- 
shire classes  at  the  Fall  shows.  The 
donation  sale  plan  was  inaugurated 
last  year  when  W.  M.  Carruthers  was 
President  of  the  Congress  and  proves 
to  be  a  gogd  means  of  raising  funds. 
A  nice  lot  of  pigs  have  been  consigned 
to  the  coming  sale,  which  will  be  cried 
by  Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman  of  Sacra- 
mento. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  in  this  directory.  3c.  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANTED — To  make  contract  for  purchase 
of  1500  apricot  trees  (Tilton  and  Blenheim), 
to  be  delivered  in  December,  or  early  next 
January.  Apricot  roots  preferred.  Need  not 
be  more  than  three  feet  high.  Don't  care  for 
fancy  trees  at  fancy  prices — want  good  roots. 
Address  Dr.  J.  L.  McClelland,  Los  Banos,  Cal. 


ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  NATIONAL 

DAIRY  SHOW? 
k  The  1919  show  to  be  held  at  Chi- 
■cago,  October  6  to  12,  promises  to  be 
the  most  complete  and  notable  of  all 
Dairy  Shows.  It  will  include  a  thou- 
sand of  America's  choicest  dairy  cows 
and  every  department  of  the  milk 
■industry,  production,  manufacture 
and  sale. 

Dean  H.  E.  Van  Norman  of  the 
University  Farm,  has  been  asked  to 
organize  a  party  of  Californians  in- 
terested in  the  dairy  industry  to  go 
•east  to  the  show  together.  He  pro- 
poses that  those  desiring  to  go  in  a 
party  secure  reservations  on  the 
Overland  Limited  train,  via  Southern 
Pacific,  Union  Pacific  and  Northwest- 
ern to  Chicago  for  the  train  leaving 
San  Francisco  October  2nd  and  ar- 
riving in  Chicago  October  5th.  Those 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
Should  secure  reservations  on  the 
■Salt  Lake  train  No.  2,  leaving  Los 


Angeles  the  same  day,  October  2nd, 
which  joins  the  Overland  Limited 
train  at  Ogden. 

Reservations  should  be  made 
through  the  local  ticket  agent.  A 
slightly  reduced  rate  may  be  secured 
by  the  purchase  of  a  so-called  "all 
year  tourist  excursion  ticket,"  good 
returning  any  time  within  the  year. 
Request  should  be  made  for  reserva- 
tion in  the  "Dairy  Show  Sleeper"  by 
local  ticket  agent  wiring  the  Conso- 
lidated Ticket  Office,  50  Post  St.,  San 
Francisco.  Persons  hoping  to  go  are 
asked  to  notify  Dean  H.  E.  Van  Nor- 
man, Davis,    California    on    S.  H. 

;  Greene,  California  Dairy  Council,  268 

i  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BIG  COMBINATION  HOLSTEIN 
SALE. 

The  Henderson  Company,  Sacra- 
mento and  Bonita  Stock  Farm,  Lodi, 
'  will  join  in  holding  a  public  sale  of 
I  65  registered  Holstein  cows,  heifers 


CORN  HARVESTER — One-man,  one-horse, 
one-row,  self-gathering.  Equal  to  a  corn 
binder.  Sold  to  farmers  for  twenty-three 
years.  Only  $25,  with  fodder  binder.  Free 
catalogue  showing  pictures  of  harvester.  Pro- 
cess Corn  Harvester  Co.,  Salina,  Kan.  

ORCHARDIST  AND  RANCH  MANAGER  of 
executive  ability.  Experienced  in  stock  and 
general  farming  desires  charge  of  going 
place.     Would  consider  lease  or  investment. 

Box  1650,  Pacific  Rural  Press.   

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works   304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


POTATO  SACKS — 50,000  (No.  1)  at  11 
cents  F.  O.  B.  cars  S.  F.  C.  A.  Romadka, 
Columbia  Hotel,  S.  F. 

COUNTKl  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  DEATH  and 

dissolution  of  partnership,  our  home  of  67 
acres;  50  acres  nuts  and  fruit.  Good  income. 
No  gravel  or  waste  land;  some  alfalfa.  Beau- 
tiful location  on  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  11  miles 
from  Sacramento;  1  mile  from  Elk  Grove. 
Fine  schools;  good  roads:  all  conveniences. 
Place  noted  for  its  fancy  products.  See  some 
of  these  in  Sacramento  County  Exhibit  State 
Fair.  Buildings,  pumping  plants,  etc.,  A-l. 
Price  includes  tractor,  team,  farm  equipment, 
farm  tools,  etc.  No  better  bargain  ever  of- 
fered.   Tribble  Bros.,  Elk  Grove,  Calif. 

DAIRY  AND ORCHARD  RANCH  for  sale 
b  y  owners,  about  120  acres.  Good  location, 
new  buildings.  Will  be  sold  on  easy  terms 
and  reasonable  price.  $10,000  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  first  payment.  Alex  T.  Gibson,  P.  O. 
Box  561,  Chico,  Cal.  Residence.  216  East  1st 
Ave..  Chico  Vecino.   '  

WANTED^By  young  married  farmer,  to 
rent  a  ranch  for  cash  or  crop  share,  suitable 
for  raising  hogs,  cattle  or  sheep.  One  fully 
stocked  preferred.  Address  E.  F.  Ladouceur. 
Concord.  Cal. 


AGENTS — Mason  sold  18  sprayers  and 
Autowashers  one  Saturday.  Profits.  $2.50 
each.  Square  deal.  Particulars  FREE.  RTJS- 
LER  COMPANY.  JOHNSTOWN^  OHIO.  

AGENTS  WANTED — SELL  AUTOMOBILE 
Tires  and  Tubes  on  liberal  commission.  Ad- 
dress Arnott  &  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Los  Angeles.  

MARRIED  MAN— Hog  and  general  fanning 
experience  required.  Box  1640,  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Press.  

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Eawleys  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley,  La  Mesa.  California;  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  C-Jif. 


The  New  16  valve 

Twin  City 
Tractor 

PAYS  BIG  DIVIDENDS 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  tractor  industry,  the  4-cylin- 
der,  16-valve  engine  (valve  in  head 
type)  is  now  applied  to  a  tractor. 
The  TWIN  CITY  12-20  with  its  16- 
valve  motor  actually  develops  25 
per  cent  more  than  its  rated  horse- 
power. 

This  new  12-20  is  a  light  weight 
tractor  that  will  out-pull,  out-last, 
and  out-dividend  other  tractors  of 
equal  rating. 

Not  built  down  to  a  price,  but 
built  up  to  a  fixed  ideal — to  do  the 
work  assigned  to  it  better  than  it 
has  ever  been  done  before. 

The  highest  grade  tractor  will 
unfailingly  prove  the  least  expen- 
sive and  pay  the  biggest  dividends- 

rranKr^penstromg 

^^^^  DISTRIBUTORS 

Van  Ness  at  Golden  Gate, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles.  Stockton. 


ABSORBI 

*  TRADE  MARK  REG.U.S.PAT.  OFF. 


Reduces  Strained,  Puffy  Ankles, 
Lymphangitis,  Poll  Evil,  Fistula, 
Boils,  Swellings;  Stops  Lameness 
and  allays  pain.  Heals  Sores,  Cuts, 
Bruises,  Boot  Chafes.    It  is  a 

SAFE  ANTISEPTIC  AND  GERMICIDE 

Does  not  blister  or  reinove  the 
hair  and  horse  can  be  worked.  Pleasant  to  use. 
$2.  SO  a  bottle,  delivered.  Describe  your  case 
for  special  instructions  and  Book  5  R  free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  antlieptic  liniment  for  mankind,  re- 
duce! Straini.  Painful.  Knotted.  Swollen  Veina.  Concen- 
trated— only  a  few  drop*  required  at  an  application.  Price 
161.25  per  bottle  at  dealers  or  delivered. 
W.F.YOUNG. Inc.  ••  j^TemaleSt,, Springfield. Mass. 


CTJT    DOWN    COST    OF  FEEDING 
Write  for  Catalog  on 

CARLEY    ROLLER  MILLS 

Strong — Light  Running 
Handles  Barley,  Oats,  Corn,  Etc. 
Write    for  information 

THOMAS  R.  BROWNE 


STOCKTON, 


CALIFORNIA 
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The  Outstanding  Feature 
of  the  Wichita  and  Aber- 
deen Tractor  Demonstra- 
tions— the  Twin  City 
1 2-20— Powerful,  Durable 
and  Dependable. 


THIS  NEW  12-20  has  a  great  reputation  to  uphold.  Therefore,  before 
offering  it  for  sale,  it  was  put  into  service  on  every  kind  of  field  and  farm 
work — the  toughest  jobs,  the  hardest  strains — to  make  it  prove  its  strength 
and  power  and  stamina.  We  are  proud  to  put  our  trade-mark  on  it.  And  every 
farmer  can  be  proud  to  own  the  tractor  that  bears  that  mark. 

Here  Are  a  Few  of  Its  Striking  Features: 


Four -cylinder,  vertical  sixteen-valve  engine, 
valve -in -head  type,  with  removable  cylinder 
sleeves  and  counterbalanced  crankshaft.  (For 
the  first  -  time  this  powerful  type  of  motor 
is  applied  to  tractor  use.) 

Sliding  spur- gear  transmission,  two  speeds 
forward,  direct  drive  on  both.  Easy  of  access, 
dust  proof  and  running  in  oil.  Bosch  high- 
tension  magneto  with  impulse  starter. 


The  Twin  City  12-20  Tractor  is  produced  in  one  of  the 
largest  trac&r  factories  in  the  world,  by  the  most  thor- 
oughly skilled  mechanics  and  some  of  America's  fore- 
most engineers. 

It  will  prove  the  most  dependable  and  economical 
tractor  for  any  farmer  to  buy. 

Write  us  today  for  complete  details.  Also  ask  for  full 
particulars  of  the  Twin  City  All-Steel  Thresher. 


Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company,  Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES  and  DISTRIBUTORS  Manufacturers  of  the  Famous  Twin  City  16-30,  2S-45,  40-65  and  60-90  Tractors 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.— Denver,  Colo.;  Dea  Moines,  la.;  Peoria,  111.;      Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.  of  Canada.  Ltd.    Winnipeg,  Man.;  Calgary, 

Fargo  N.  D. ;  Creat  Falls,  Mont.;  154  Nasiau  St.,  New  York  City.  Alberta;  Regina.Sask. 

Twin  City  Co.— Lincoln,  Neb.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Crowley,  La.;  Dallas,  Houston,  Amarillo  and  Frank  O.  Renstrom— San  Francisco.  Ca!. 

San  Antonio,  Texas.  Baakerville  &  Dahl-Watertown,  S.  1>. 


12-20  Kerosene  Tractor 


with  16 -valve  engine 


Tractor  and  Implement  Prices  Going  Up 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


mm 


M  GOING  TO  HAVE  A  TRACTOR,  all  right.  Horse  feed  is  too 
expensive.  Horse  chores  take  too  much  time.  Horses  are  too 
slow  in  hot  weather.  Horses  require  too  many  men  to  drive 
them  and  we  can't  get  the  men.  But  I'll  wait  a  while  until 
tractor  prices  come  down-" 
You  will  wait  a  long,  long  time,  my  friend,  and  meanwhile 
you  will  lose  more  in  the  expenses  you  mention  than  any  possible  reduc- 
tion in  tractor  prices  could  save  you.  You  will  also  lose  your  opportunity 
to  enlarge  your  operations  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  the  prevailing  high 
prices  for  farm  products. 

We  have  written  direct  to  the  headquarters  of  all  the  leading  tractor 
manufacturers  asking  two  questions:  "Are  tractor  and  implement  prices 
likely  to  be  lower  within  the  next  twelve  months?"  and  "Why?" 


their  Pacific  Coast  prices,  but  they  are  considering  a  return  to  their  former 
figures.  Prices  have  in  a  few  cases  been  reduced  on  one  or  more  machines 
made  by  a  concern,  but  not  on  their  remaining  machines,  showing  an  at- 
tempt to  unload  not  based  on  cost  of  production.  Several  have  raised  their 
prices  recently  and  others  have  avoided  raising  prices  only  because  their 
business  had  increased  to  so  great  a  volume  this  season.  Still  others  expect 
to  advance  their  prices  within  a  few  months.  One  manufacturer  points  out 
the  great  probability  that  reductions  in  weight  of  machines,  increased  power 
and  speed,  eradication  of  faulty  machines,  and  improvements  in  design  will 
enable  purchasers  to  get  more  drawbar  horsepower  for  their  money. 

Wage  Drop  Must  Precede  Lower  Trices. 
The  only  possibility  for  further  reduction  in  prices  of  farm  implements 


This  tractor  is  doing  better  work  than  four  horses  could  do:  but  it  Is  soma  where  only  one  horse  could  go.  (iuardsheets  over  the  cultivator  prevent  damage  to  trees  whose  branches 
In  the  picture  are  drawn  away  to  expose  the  harrow.  Tractors  and  implements  to  fit  every  condition  of  California  farming  will  be  shown  and  worked  at  the  Tractor  Demonstration 
to  be  held  near  Los  Angeles.  September  16  to  21,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Traction  Engine  and  Implement  Dealers'  Association  of  Southern  California.  This  will  be  the  greatest 
opportunity  you  will  have  tw observe  the  improvements  made  In  tractors  the  past  year,  and  to  compare  the  various  makes  and  sizes  that  niay  be  suited  to  your  conditions.  You  will 
meet  at  the  Demonstration  thousands  of  tractor  users  whose  experiences  will  help  you  greatly.  You  will  see  the  machines  in  action  at  belt  work  and  pulling  all  kinds  of  implements 
for  seedbed  preparation,  crop  cultivation,  and  harvesting.  No  other  opportunity  will  be  so  good  or  so  inexpensive  or  so  profitable  as  this  will  be  for  you  to  see  Just  how  economical 
tractors  and  tractor  implements  can  be  for  you.  Take  also  a  careful  study  of  motor  trucks  and  trailers,  which  can  do  for  your  horses  on  the  road  what  tractors  are  doing  in  the 
fields.  Figure  up  how  much  it  is  costing  you  per  ton  per  mile  to  haul  your  farm  products  to  market,  including  a  man's  time.  Then  at  the  Demonstration  find  out  how  much  it  will 
cost  per  ton-mile  to  haul  the  same  products  by  truck  and  trailer.    The  power  farmer  is  the  one  who  will  illustrate  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 


These  manufacturers  are  scattered  all  over  the  United  States,  but  they 
^tre  all  facing  the  same  conditions,  and  they  unanimously  made  the  same 
reply  with  various  added  explanations. 

Tractor  prices  cannot  be  lowered  daring  the  next  twelve  months,  but 
they  are  likely  to  be  raised.  The  reasons  are  that  labor  costs  are  higher 
than  ever  and  promise  to  go  up.  Materials  are  costing  almost  as  much  as 
when  present  prices  were  fixed  and  they  also  are  likely  to  go  up  becaase 
labor  is  the  chief  factor  in  their  prodaction. 

A  very  few  makes  of  machines  have  been  lowered  in  price  this  year. 
Tractor  men  who  did  not  shave  prices  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  those 
who  did  were  merely  attempting  to  get  rid  of  overstocked  or  obsolete 
models.  At  least  one  company  which  reduced  prices  did  it  because  too 
great  a  differential  seemed  to  have  been  named  between  their  Eastern  and 


admitted  by  manufacturers  or  economists  is  if  wages  of  laboring  men  should 
be  reduced.  But  they  all  agree  that  wages  cannot  be  reduced  until  the  cost 
of  living  goes  down,  which  means  lower  prices  for  farm  products. 

Strike  conditions  at  the  present  writing  indicate  that  workingmen  do 
not  intend  to  permit  any  lowering  of  wages,  and  the  universal  success  of 
strikers  indicates  that  they  will  have  their  demands  for  increased  wages. 

We  may  well  accept  the  present  price  levels  and  bank  on  them.  The 
history  of  previous  wars  has  shown  that  post-war  prices  decline  very 
slowly,  getting  back  to  normal  only  after  a  decade  of  high  prices.  The 
leaders  in  statesmanship  and  business  emphatically  state  that  we  are  on  a 
new  and  permanent  high-price  level.  The  farmers  who  first  make  up  their 
minds  to  this  and  conduct  their  business  accordingly  will  soon  be  forging 
ahead  of  those  who  wait  for  lower  prices. 
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EDITORIAL. 


RACKET  A  RELIEF  RECOURSE. 

THICK  fog  spread  between  the  promontory 
whence  we  chose  to  see  the  war-fleet  enter- 
ing the  Golden  Gate,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  that 
glorious  portal  nor  the  contents  of  it  than  did  Cap- 
tain Drake  340  years  ago,  but  he  was  knighted  for 
the  discovery  of  it  just  the  same.  But  the  sirens 
shrilly  cried  and  the  cannons  roared  beneath  the 
cover  until  the  rocks  of  our  lofty  perch  trembled, 
and  we  knew  as  well  that  the  great  marine  spec- 
tacle was  transpiring  as  though  our  spectacles  had 
revealed  it  to  us. 

Trumpets  blared  and  the  throng  cheered  as  the 
exponents  of  California's  pure-bred  animals  swung 
into  the  Grand  Parade  at  the  State  Fair  and  the 
sounds  thereof  might  have  reached  the  ears  of  the 
lone  watcher  on  the  dome  of  the  State  Capitol 
though  sight  of  the  impressive  pageant  might  not 
enter  the  range  of  his  vision. 

As  we  write,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
going  forth  from  the  National  capital  to  lift  up  bis 
voice  in  the  hearing  of  the  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  from  the  Washington  monument  to  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  selected  statesmen  are  following 
him  to  shout  discordant  refrains  into  the  popular 
ear.  All  will  hear  this  jargon  of  politics  and  patri- 
otism and  grow  wise  for  the  country's  good,  though 
relatively  few  can  actually  see  the  geysers  whence 
the  oratory  gushes  forth.  The  scriptural  injunc- 
tion was  not  to  him  who  hath  eyes  to  see,  but 
rather  "he  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  hear" — 
for  manifestly  the  auricles  are  the  chief  gateways 
to  the  souls  of  men. 

It  was  no  platitude  to  declare,  as  did  our  fore- 
fathers, that  the  fundamental  requirements  of  this 
country's  greatness  and  longevity  are  "free  soil, 
free  speech  and  free  men."  and  probably  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  involved  in  such  embodi- 
ments of  freedom  was  never  more  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people  than  at  this  mo- 
ment- The  only  relief  from  riot,  rebellion  and  so- 
cial and  industrial  disorders  which  now  threaten 
us,  will  be  found  in  recourse  to  racket  It  is  the 
American  safety-valve! 

EVEN  A  TALKING-MATCH  MAY  HELP. 

The  great  swing-around  of  patriotic,  political 
and  even  partisan  oratory  which  will  cover  the 
country  from  the  fountain  heads  of  such  uproar 
at  Washington  does  not  appeal  to  us  as  the  most 
important  line  of  racket  which  is  about  to  be 
raised.  It  may,  however,  help  to  direct  the  ears 
of  the  people  to  a  deeper  sound.  It  matters  infin- 
itely less,  it  seems  to  us,  how  we  stand  related  to 
the  outside  world  than  how  we  stand  related  to 
each  other  in  honest  efforts  for  the  permanence  of 
this  country  and  the  prosperity  of  our  own  people. 
If  we  understand  each  other  and  patriotically  strive 
for  our  own  good  will  toward  each  other  in  our 
social  and  industrial  relations  and  for  our  own 
Qualities  of  citizenship,  we  shall  incidentally 
achieve  a  national  solidarity  which  will  not  only 
take  care  of  itself  in  the  world,  but  will  exert  the 
most  potent  influence  in  leading  the  world  aright. 
Therefore,  we  count  a  cordial  and  patriotic  league 


of  Americans  to  secure  fair-dealing  and  good  will 
among  ourselves  as  a  thing  more  important,  more 
likely  to  endure,  and  more  humanly  beneficent  for 
the  outside  world  also,  than  our  participation  in 
the  patched-up  league  of  nations,  which  is  now  pro- 
posed, can  possibly  be.  Therefore,  we  desire  to 
place  emphasis  upon  that  proposition. 

It  is  announced  that  President  Wilson  will  not 
wait  for  Congress  to  arrange  for  a  general  confer- 
ence between  those  who  are  actually  participating 
in  production  in  this  country  and  those  who  are 
employing  others,  or  are  financing  those  who  are 
employing  them.  The  proposition  has  been  mooted 
for  some  time,  but  Secretary  Lane  put  the  matter 
concretely  on  August  28  in  this  way: 

Events  seriously  threatening  the  welfare  of  the 
country  are  rapidly  drawing  to  a  climax.  There 
should  be  a  joint  meeting  of  employers,  employes 
and  all  other  elements  directly  interested  in  the  in- 
dustrial problems.  While  It  might  be  termed  a 
conference  of  capital  and  labor,  those  are  rather 
indefinite  terms.  While  capital,  as  representing 
finance,  should,  of  course,  have  representation, 
there  should  also  be  representatives  of  manage- 
ment and  of  those  groups,  which,  under  capital, 
have  a  more  immediate  contact  with  the  problems 
of  labor  and  production  as  they  arise  in  the  mills 
and  shops  and  on  the  farms. 

First,  there  should  be  a  determination  of  the 
principles  that  should  govern  in  all  relations  be- 
tween employer  and  employe.  This  should  be 
founded  on  good  conscience,  and  should  cover  the 
question  of  wages  to  labor  and  return  on  capital, 
opportunity  for  advancement  and  betterment  and 
recognition  of  merit.  Second,  should  be  the  deter- 
mination of  ways  by  which  these  principles  might 
be  carried  out. 

These  methods  should  all  be  laid  before  the 
conference  and  from  this  basis  of  known,  tested 
methods,  there  should  be  worked  out  a  general 
program  applicable  to  the  whole  of  our  industries 
— not  just  one  method,  but  a  selection  or  combina- 
tion of  several  methods  applicable  to  the  different 
lines  of  industry,  but  all  meeting  the  principles 
laid  down  and  bearing  the  endorsement  of  having 
been  proved  in  actual  practice. 

Even  if  such  a  conference  should  be  no  more  in 
itself  than  a  great  talking  match,  we  believe  it  will 
be  very  useful  in  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
the  people,  what  the  contentions  are  which  are  di- 
viding the  American  people  intq  industrial  classes, 
each  seeking  to  have  its  way  regardless  of  the 
rights  and  requirements  of  the  other.  All  can  then 
judge  where  fair  play  and  sound  principle  lie — in 
the  different  contentions,  or  somewhere  between 
them.  At  present  the  public  mind  is  confused  in 
the  maze  of  selfishness,  self-will  and  industrial  fal- 
lacy which  seem  to  dictate  the  utterances  and 
actions  of  ex-parte  champions  and  organizations. 

REASONABLENESS  ESSENTIAL. 

What  seems  to  be  most  lacking  in  current  actions 
and  declarations  between  labor  and  proprietary  en- 
terprise which  employs  labor,  is  reasonableness. 
We  offer  no  treatise  on  the  subject  but  cite  an  in- 
stance or  two  informally. 

Last  week  there  was  a  strike  in  the  Los  Angeles 
district — not  because  most  of  the  strikers  had  a 
grievance,  but  because  they  knew  a  man  who 
claimed  to  have — what  is  called  a  sympathetic 
strike.  And  from  the  beginning  there  arose  what 
promised  to  be  a  general  public  calamity  in  the 
course  of  which  (to  mention  only  one  phase  of  it) 
much  of  our  fruit  crop  of  the  current  year  would 
have  been  lost,  the  growers  of  it  would  have  failed 
to  recover  the  wages  they  paid  for  the  growing  of 
it;  the  workers  in  packing  and  preserving  estab- 
lishments would  have  been'  denied  their  right  to 
work  for  their  living;  other  workers  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  would  have  been  deprived  of  lines 
of  food  which  they  esteem,  etc.  And  yet  it  was 
claimed  to  be  a  self-denying,  disinterested  affair — 
a  sympathetic  strike.    Is  such  action  reasonable? 

Last  week  throughout  the  country  there  were 
strikes  threatened,  which  may  still  be  menaces  for 
aught  we  know,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  living, 
the  fact  being  ignored  that  productions  are  in 
good  part  high  in  cost  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
labor,  and  the  claim  was  made  that  wages  must 
advance  as  fast  as  produce  prices  advance  and 
labor  proposed  to  lift  itself  by  its  own  bootstraps! 
And  how  about  the  corollary  of  that  theorem?  It 
has  been  claimed  that  wages  must  be  advanced 
unless  the  cost  of  living  becomes  less,  but  we  hear 
no  admission  that  the  rate  of  wages  ever  could  be 
less  even  though  over-production  (stimulated  by  the 
false  notion  that  there  was  great  profit  in  it  or  for 
higher  reasons)  should  drop  disastrously  to  the 


over-zealous  producer.  The  general  contention 
seems  to  be  that  wages  must  advance  with  the  cost 
of  living,  but  must  never  decline  with  the  fall 
thereof,  because  every  employing,  proprietary  in- 
terest in  production  is  profiteering  and  labor  is  not. 
Is  that  a  reasonable  proposition? 

And  how  about  that  brilliant  proposition  which 
is  now  before  Congress  as  a  phase  of  the  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  railways:  the  Government 
to  buy  the  roads  and  entrust  their  operation  to 
three  groups  of  citizens:  (1)  the  railway  workmen; 
(2)  the  managers  thereof  as  representatives  of  the 
public  chosen  by  the  government;  and  (3)  a  group 
of  experts  of  various  kinds  to  direct  the  manage- 
ment, also  chosen  by  the  government — in  other 
words,  the  labor  organizations  holding  apparently 
the  balance  of  power  in  all  political  parties  con- 
stitute their  own  membership  directors  of  one- 
third  of  the  management  and  elect  the  politicians, 
who  will  have  the  power  to  appoint  the  other  two- 
thirds  thereof.  Of  this  beautiful  scheme  Judge 
Lovett  of  the  Union  Pacific  says: 

"If  the  railroads  are  turned  over  to  those  oper- 
ating them,  with  unlimited  authority  to  fix  their 
own  wages  and  hours  of  work,  it  is  obvious  that 
transportation  rates  will  have  to  be  increased 
again  and  again,  until  they  become  unbearable. 
Human  nature  makes  it  impossible  that  human  men 
should  be  allowed  to  fix  their  own  wages  and  own 
hours  of  work  for  others  to  pay.  It  is  the  people 
who  will  pay  the  freight,  rather  than  the  railroad 
owners,  that  are  most  interested.  The  farmer, 
whose  products  are  worthless  without  transpor- 
tation, the  consumer,  the  manufacturer  in  every 
line  of  industry,  and.  indeed,  all  the  people,  will 
suffer  the  consequences  of  exploitation  of  the  rail- 
roads by  the  unrestrained  selfishness  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  operation  of  them. 

Is  such  a  scheme  reasonable?  Under  the  sort  of 
government  management  which  we  have  had  dur- 
ing the  war  the  wages  of  employes  have  been  in- 
creased about  a  billion  dollars  per  year.  Who  can 
say  how  much  it  will  be  when  employes  raise  their 
own  wages?  It  may  be  claimed  that  the  public  has 
always  been  damned  by  the  proprietary  manage-, 
ment  of  the  railways  and  therefore  has  nothing  to 
lose!  Perhaps  so — but  is  the*  new  proposition  any 
more  reasonable? 

MAKE  A  NOISE  ABOUT  IT. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  only  way  to  arouse  th»' 
people  to  fairly  consider  the  reasonableness  of  such 
things  is  to  make  a  noise  about  them.  We  have 
cited  several  actions  and  declarations  from  the 
labor  side,  because  labor  is  out  in  the  open  doing 
and  saying  things  in  public  view  and  hearing.  There 
are  probably  just  as  many  things  on  the  capital- 
istic side  of  society  and  industry,  the  reasonable- 
ness of  which  should  be  questioned,  but  capital  is 
not  so  frank  and  outspoken  as  labor,  and  is  there- 
fore not  so  easy  to  arraign.  That  is  one  of  the  best 
reasons  for  the  holding  of  the  public  conference 
at  which  both  capital  and  labor  shall  state  their 
claims  and  each  endeavor  to  impeach  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  other.  Of  all  the  issues  which 
have  arisen  during  the  one  hundred  and  forty-three 
years  of  our  national  life  only  one  has  led  to  mar- 
tial conflict,  and  that  recourse  is  universally  con- 
ceded to  be  our  greatest  national  mistake.  Many 
greater  and  more  fundamental  differences  have 
been  settled  in  the  true  American  way — by  way  of 
the  platform  and  the  ballot-box.  From  all  the  dis- 
cord and  unrest  which  now  exist  there  is  the  same 
avenue  of  escape,  and  that  is  by  appeal  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  American  people  to  decide  where  fair 
play  and  reasonableness  lie  in  any  matter  what- 
ever. Anarchy  and  disorder  must  be  extirpated  by 
the  entorcement  of  law.  tibdesirable  citizens  must 
be  placed  beyond  the  power  of  doing  detriment  to 
the  country,  as  the  law  provides  or  shall  provide. 
All  questions  which  are  compatible  with  honor, 
honesty  and  good  citizenship  will  be  answered  in 
our  national  way  if  we  can  raise  sufficient  racket 
over  them. 

PACKERS— PATRIOTS  OR  PARIAHS? 

In  order  to  sustain  the  Golden  Rule  of  racket 
which  we  have  so  confidently  laid  down  for 
American  prosperity,  national,  sectional  and  indi- 
vidual, we  have  to  admit  that  in  some  cases  it  takes 
a  lot  of  long-continued  noise  to  clear  up  some 
things.  For  example,  there  is  a  great  tumult  over 
the  meat  packers — particularly  over  the  big  five 
of  them.    All  during  these  passing  days  we  are 
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WANT  WORK  AT  GOOD  PAY. 

We  are  going  to  add  more  men  to  our  circulation 
force.  They  need  not  have  experience  or  capital,  but 
must  be  red-blooded,  dead-in-earnest  fellows,  who  en- 
Joy  interviewing  people  and  are  not  afraid  of  hard 
work. 

If  you  have  an  automobile,  are  free  to  travel,  be- 
lieve In  the  Rural  Press,  and  would  like  to  present  it 
to  others,  perhaps  you  can  qualify  for  the  position. 
It  pays  a  straight  salary  and  Is  permanent. 

If  you  think  you  are  the  man  we  are  looking  for, 
tell  us  why.  Convince  us  that  you  should  have  the 
position  and  we  will  make  you  an  attractive  offer. 


hearing  so  much  that  our  ears  are  really  too  full 
for  clear  utterance,  and  still  we  believe  that  there 
will  come  a  clear  note  through  all  the  racket  if 
our  ear-drums  hold  out.    Out  from  Washington 
there  comes  a  discordant  roar,  though  we  do  get 
now  and  then  paeons  of  praise  for  the  packers  as 
custodians  of  the  people's  pabulum — dispensing  it 
as  popular  appetite  demands,  and.  in  that  way, 
patriots  preservative  of  the  national  well-being. 
)Now  and  then  also  we  get  condemnatory  psalms, 
-declaring  that  the  packers  ought  themselves  to  be 
canned  as  profiteers  who  keep  the  people  hungry. 
We  can  hardly  keep  silent  during  all  this  uproar, 
"although  we  must  frankly  acknowledge  that  we  do 
not  yet  know  which  side  to  shout  for.  California 
Iseems  to  be  on  both  sides  and  we  have  to  claim 
'that  the  men  who  are  so  confident  in  their  declara- 
tions ought  to  know  more  about  packers'  operations 
than  we  possibly  can  know.   The  matter  seems  to 
stand  in  the  public  eye  this  way: 

I  Porterville  dispatch  to  the  Chronicle,  August  23. 
| — Cattlemen  almost  without  exception  are  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  Government  control  of  the  meat- 
packing industry,  and  expect  to  send  from  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  some  well  known  member  of  their 
association  to  oppose  federalized  industry  before 
the  committee  now  holding  sessions  on  the  Kenyon 
measure.  Government  control  has  been  followed 
by  an  absolute  lack  of  efficiency  wherever  it  was 
tried  as  a  war  measure,  said  one  of  the  leading 
beef  men  of  this  district  here  today.  The  same 
'blighting  influence  applied  to  the  meat-packing  in- 
dustry will  mean  the  ruin  of  the  cattle  men  of  this 
Coast,  who  are  compelled  now  to  use  careful  busi- 
ness methods  to  yield  them  a  profit. 

Washington  press  dispatch,  August  30 — The 
American  Livestock  Association  has  long  realized 
the  impossibility  of  proper  conduct  of  the  livestock 
business  when  subject  to, the  entrenched  monopoly 
of  the  packer  combination,  said  a  message 
signed  by  H.  A-  Jastro,  as  chairman  of  the  Associa- 
tion market  committee.  We  recognized  and  in- 
dorse the  general  plan  for  thoroughgoing  and  Fed- 
eral control  of  the  packing  business  which  shall 
In  the  future  prevent  the  abuses  growing  out  of 
world-wide  concentrated  power  preying  alike  on 
.producer,  consumer  and  wasteful  in  many  of  Its 
methods. 

Here,  then,  we  have  cattlemen  in  two  adjoining 
counties  of  California — Tulare  and  Kern — radi- 
cally opposing  each  other  in  their  views  of  the  de- 
sirability of  government  control  of  packers'  opera- 
tions and  in  their  estimates  of  the  public  services 
of  the  packers  themselves  as  conductors  of  enter- 
prises of  great  public  moment.  There  might,  of 
course,  be  different  views  as  to  the  desirability  of 
government  control,  because  that  is  a  matter  of 
opinion  to  the  support  of  which  perhaps  adequate 
demonstraations  cannot  be  cited  by  either  side. 
We  are  ourselves  opposed  to  government  interfer- 
ence with  producers  except  on  the  demonstration  of 
immorality  and  law-breaking,  because  we  believe 
co-operative  action  by  producers,  who  are  predom- 
inantly honest  and  fair-minded,  is  all  the  regula- 
tion which  production  needs.  But  when  two  lead- 
ing producers  in  two  adjoining  counties  differ  so 
diametrically  as  to  what  is  good  for  the  cattle  in- 
dustry of  California,  the  situation  seems  to  require 
noise  enough  to  compel  all  who  have  their  liveli- 
hoods at  stake  in  the  business  to  join  hands  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  it. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Pall  Nkime  ud  AddreM. 


Vetch  as  a  Honey  Plant. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  vetch  a  good  honey  plants? — 
E.  R.  T..  Hydosville. 

k  Yes;  if  its  blooming  season  with  you  meets  a 
long-felt  want.  It  usually  blooms  early  in  the 
spring  and  may  nick-in  very  desirably. 

Railway  Commission  and  Corporations. 

ft  To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  us  if  you  know  of  your 
own  knowledge  of  one  instance  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission has  decided  in  favor  of  the  common  people 
against  the  corporations? — Subscriber,  Newman. 

Yes:  we  know  of  a  person  to  whom  the  corpora- 
tion desired  to  give  a  pass  to  ride  on  the  cars  as 
much  as  he  wished  to  and  the  commission  refused 
to  let  the  corporation  do  it. 

Shy-Bearing  Mulberries. 

To  the  Editor:  If  W.  M.  S.  of  Biggs,  who  com- 
plained of  the  fruit-bearing  of  a  mulberry  tree, 
Which  he  desired  only  for  shade,  still  desires  scions 


of  a  scant-bearing  tree,  I  have  a  white  mulberry 
which  is  a  quick  grower  and  shy  bearer  and  can 
supply  him.  When  should  they  be  sent?— W.  Sar- 
geant,  Box  742,  Arlington,  Riverside. 

To  the  Editor:  I  noticed  in  the  August  16th  is- 
sue of  the  Press,  W.  M.  S.'s  inquiry  for  a  non- 
fruiting  Mulberry.  I  have  a  very  large  mulberry 
in  my  front  yard  that  is  a  non-bearer,  and  if  you 
will  tell  W.  M.  S.  to  write  me  in  January  or  Febru- 
ary, 1  will  be  very  glad  to  send  him  all  the  scions 
he  needs  to  graft  his  tree  with. — F.  M.  Johnson, 
R.  2,  Box  87,  Napa. 

Mulberry  grafting  should  be  done  in  the  spring — 
just  as  the  buds  are  swelling  on  the  old  tree,  but 
the  scions  should  be  previously  cut  and  kept  dor- 
mant. 

What  Grapes  and  Plams? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  20  acres  that  have  been  in 
alfalfa  about  seven  years,  and  I  am  thinking  of 
planting  it  to  grapes  and  plums  next  spring.  What 
varieties  would  you  advise  me  to  plant?  The  Em- 
peror grape  and  the  Santa  Rosa  plum  have  been 
recommended.  Can  you  give  me  any  information 
on  them?— F.  W.  H.,  Exeter. 

We  can  seldom  answer  such  a  question — not  only 
because  it  involves  a  business  policy  which  every 
man  ought  to  decide  upon  for  himself,  but  because 
the  answer  is  almost  wholly  dependable  upon  what 
a  man  can  see  for  himself  in  his  own  locality.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  the  Emperor  grape  is  a 
largely  grown  and  often  very  profitable  variety 
and  that  the  Santa  Rosa  plum  is  making  a  good  rec- 
ord as  a  shipping  plum,  but  the  really  important 
things  for  you  to  decide  are:  (1)  Are  either  or  both 
of  these  fruits  doing  well  in  your  vicinity  on  such 
land  as  you  have  to  plant;  (2)  as  neither  of  these 
fruits  is  of  any  use  except  for  fresh  shipments,  do 
they  come  in  in  such  condition  and  at  such  a  time 
that  shippers  will  desire  to  handle  them  from  your 
location.  If  they  are  «ither  out  of  condition  or  out 
of  time,  they  will  make  you  wish  your  alfalfa  back 
again.  The  fruits  you  mention  are  all  right  and 
promising  in  their  way.  You  must  decide  for  your- 
self whether  they  are  likely  to  go  in  your  way. 

Sackering  Rose  Bashes. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  not  advisable,  immediately 
upon  appearance  of  the  red-leaved  suckers  on  rose 
bushes,  like  the  enclosed,  to  remove  them;  also 
the  shoots  from  the  roots,  like  the  enclosed,  to 
prune  them  out?  I  have  always  in  the  East  been 
taught  to  cut  them  out,  but  some  think  here  that 
the  pruning  of  a  rose  must  only  be  done  once  a 
year  and  that  the  sucker  branches  must  be  kept 
until  after  blossoming. — W.  G.  L.,  Geyserville. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  to  rub  off  all  such 
suckers  from  the  main  branches  of  a  rose  bush  and 
to  dig  for  them  to  remove  them  where  they  start 
from  the  roots — unless  you  need  them  to  renew 
the  branches.  In  that  case  such  suckers  can  be 
made  useful.  This  of  course  does  not  refer  to 
strong  breaks  of  flowering  shoots  from  the  smaller 
branches,  for  that  is  the  way  the  bush  gets  stronger 
wood  to  bear  larger  flowers.  One  therefore  has  to 
use  discrimination  and  judgment  in  pruning  the 
rose  as  in  pruning  any  other  plant.  Pruning  by 
rule  is  unreasonable  and  perhaps  there  is  no  rule 
more  unreasonable  than  that  you  must  prune  roses 
only  once  a  year  or  that  you  must  keep  suckers 
till  then.  Prune  a  rose  whenever  you  see  a  reason 
for  doing  it.  Every  time  a  rose  is  cut  from  a  bush 
it  should  be  done  with  regard  to  a  pruning  effect — 
that  is  to  help  the  bush  to  make  strong  blooming 
shoots  and  not  to  fritter  away  its  energy  upon  a 
great  mass  of  weak  brush. 

Plowing  and  Blossoming. 

To  the  Editor:  In  this  neighborhood  we  make  a 
practice  of  plowing  our  orchard  as  soon  as  soil 
conditions  permit  after  the  1st  of  March.  We  have 
not  taken  the  trees  into  consideration  very  much, 
thinking  that  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to 
them  when  the  plowing  was  done  so  long  as  we 
kept  plenty  of  moisture  in  the  ground  for  summer 
use-  My  observations  for  the  past  two  seasons 
have  caused  me  to  think  that  the  time  of  plowing 
may  have  a  very  noticeable  effect  on  the  number 
of  apples  that  the  trees  produce.  My  experience 
has  been  that  trees  plowed  before  coming  into  full 
bloom  produce  lightly  while  those  plowed  when  the 
bloom  is  dropping  produce  best.  Now  two  season's 
experience  is  not  enough  to  form  any  definite  con- 
clusions on  so  I  would  like  to  know  what  your 
opinion  is. — G.  S.,  Watsonville. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  matter,  but  it  is  one 
upon  which  one  should  not  allow  himself  to  for- 
mulate an  opinion  or  conclusion  except  upon  the 
basis  of  observed  facts  which  he  cannot  explain 
in  some  other  way — that  is,  he  should  be  unavoid- 


ably forced  to  such  a  conclusion.  Our  judgment 
is  that  to  be  thus  forced  to  the  conclusion  which 
you  conceive,  would  be  little  less  than  a  pomolog- 
ical  calamity,  because  if  all  orchard  plowing 
should  be  deferred  until  the  fruit  has  set,  it  would 
be  practically  impossible  to  do  it  at  all  over  large 
areas  of  fruit,  or  to  do  it  only  inefficiently,  and 
that  would  mean  an  incalculably  serious  loss  of 
moisture — not  only  directly,  by  turning  up  the  soil 
to  dry  spring  air,  but,  indirectly  by  having  a  sur- 
face which  would  favor  evaporation  all  summer. 
Therefore,  you  must  get  away  from  your  idea  if 
you  possibly  can.  Keep  on  observing  comparable 
areas  of  early  and  late  plowing  in  the  hope  that 
a  beneficent  truth  will  shine  out  in  your  experi- 
ence. If  after  a  few  years  more  you  cannot  es- 
cape from  your  present  state  of  mind  that  late 
plowing  is  the  price  of  fruit,  we  will  try  to  help 
you  devise  a  way  in  which  what  we  now  anticipate 
to  be  the  ill  effects  of  it  may  be  avoided. 

Tomatoes  Pushed  Too  Hard. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  tomato  plants  which  seem 
to  be  going  wrong.  They  are  now  large,  healthy- 
looking  plants  with  dark  green  vines  three  to  four 
feet  long,  but  they  have  not  enough  young 
tomatoes  on  them — especially  the  larger  and  more 
healthy  ones,  while  others  have  plenty  of  young 
tomatoes  almost  to  normal  size.  The  flowers  of 
the  large  plants  blast  or  fall  off.  They  are  on 
good  sandy  loam  and  have  been  irrigated  twice  or 
three  times.  Is  this  a  natural  condition  for  them 
at  this  time  or  is  there  anything  I  could  do  for 
them  or  something  I  have  done  to  cause  this? — 
J.  A.  W.,  Palo  Alto. 

The  young  plants  which  cast  their  flowers  have 
in  some  way  received  more  than  their  share  of 
the  water  or  manure  or  spot  of  rich  soil  and  have 
grown  too  fast  to  set  fruit.  Tomato  plants  cannot 
fruit  if  they  have  too  much  prosperity.  The  faster 
they  grow  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  the 
less  fruit  they  will  set.  Let  them  quiet  down  and 
do  not  give  more  water  unless  they  show  shriveling 
of  the  leaves.  You  may  get  a  late  set  and  a  late 
crop  of  such  plants  if  the  frost  does  not  get  in 
first. 

Corn  Smut  and  Walnut  Sirup. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  if  there 
is  a  remedy  for  smut  on  corn,  and  if  there  is  one, 
what  is  it?  I  also  enclose  a  leaf  from  a  black 
walnut  which  is  covered  with  a  sticky  substance. 
Nearly  all  black  walnuts  are  covered  in  this  way 
here  this  season.  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  the 
cause  and  also  what  is  the  remedy?  — H.  C.  H., 
Gilroy. 

There  is  no  remedy  for  corn  smut  except  to  pre- 
vent its  spreading  farther  by  cutting  out  and 
burning  smutty  ears  as  soon  as  they  are  seen.  No 
treatment  of  the  seed  has  done  any  good.  That 
works  with  the  smut  of  barley  and  wheat  but  not 
with  corn  smut.  Smut  is  spread  by  putting  manure 
from  cattle  fed  on  smutty  stalks  on  corn  land. 
Such  manure  should  be  used  on  land  for  other 
crops.  Your  black  walnuts  have  scale  insects  on  the 
bark  and  the  stickiness  of  the  leaves  comes  from 
the  honey  dew  which  falls  from  these  insects. 
There  is  no  remedy  except  to  kill  the  scale  insects, 
and  that  is  hardly  practicable  on  large  black  walnut 
trees  without  greater  cost  of  outfit,  material  and 
labor  than  owners  are  willing  to  undertake 


California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  State  Department  of 
Agricultural  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 


ending  September  3.  1919. 

Rainfall  Temperature 

Past  Seasonal  Normal 

Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   00  .02  .23  68  62 

Red  Bluff  00  .00  .04  100  62 

Sacramento   00  .00  .01  98  64 

San  Francisco  00  .01  .01  78  54 

San  Jose   01  .01  .04  86  62 

Fresno   00  .00  .00  100  62 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .00  .00  .05  82  64 

Los  Angeles  00  .00  .00  84  58 

San  Diego  00  .01  .00  76  64 

Winnemucca   00  .00  .34  06  60 

Reno   08  .08  .41  90  60 

Touopah   01  .35  .72  88  68 
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Horses,  or  Small  Tractors,  or  Big  Tractors? 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A  BIG  ORCHARD, 
will  it  be  more  economical  to  use 
numerous  horses,  or  fewer  small  trac- 
tors or  still  fewer  large  tractors,  in 
all  cases  of  equivalent  horsepower? 
Anderson-Barngrover,  with  a  young 
500-acre  orchard  in  eastern  San  Joa- 
quin county,  say  that  numerous  small 
tractors  are  best.  They  have  three 
12-20  and  four  10-18  tractors. 
"Why  Tractors  Rather  Than  Horses? 

Horses  have  not  been  used  on  this 
ranch  except  to  plow  close  to  the 
trees.  They  will  not  be  used,  even 
for  that,  next  year.  It  is  planned  to 
hitch  a  walking  plow  behind  the  trac- 
tor plow  or  other  implement,  and  let 
a  man  manipulate  it  to  finish  next  to 
the  trees. 

Hon  Many  Horses  and  Men? 
Seven  men  are  kept  all  the  time  to 
run  the  tractors,  in  addition  to  Clar- 
ence Anderson,  who  superintends  and 
"experts"  their  operation.  These 
seven  tractors  do  the  work  of  at  least 
72  horses-  In  orchard  work  it  would 
require  at  least  18  men  to  drive  the 
horses.  So  the  tractors  save  about 
ten  men's  wages,  upkeep,  and  irrita- 
tions. It  may  be  that  the  tractor 
drivers  get  higher  pay  than  hired 
"mule-skinners"  —  they  are  paid  47 
cents  per  hour;  but  they  are  a  better 
class  of  men — tbey  do  better  work, 
use  their  heads  better,  and  skin  the 
trees  less.  We  were  told  that  they 
are  easier  to  get  than  "mule-skin- 
ners." 

They  do  not  need  a  tractioneering 
education,  because  one  man  can  take 
care  of  the  troubles  on  all  of  the 
tractors.  The  writer  saw  one  man 
started  out  on  a  morning  recently. 
He  had  never  driven  a  tractor.  His 
preliminary  education  was  simply  to 
show  where  and  how  often  he  would 
have  to  grease  and  oil  the  machine, 
how  to  clean  and  refill  the  water  air- 
cleaner,  and  how  to  operate  the  levers 
for  various  speeds  forward  and  re- 
verse. 

Barns,  Feed,  Harnessing,  Cleaning! 

The  tractors  at  night  are  lined  up 
at  headquarters  and  are  ready  for 
work  the  next  morning  with  perhaps 
a  half-hour  of  greasing,  etc.  An 
equivalent  number  of  horses  or  mules 
would  require  a  big  barn,  big  stor- 
age space  for  hay,  big  feed  bills,  and 
considerable  time  nights  and  morn- 
ings and  nopns  in  feeding,  harness- 
ing, currying,  and  cleaning  up.  There 
would  be  expected  enough  troubles 
among  the  horses  to  make  necessary 
a  continual  rearrangement  or  laying 
off  of  teams. 

Conld  Horses  i>o  Tt  as  Weill 

"But  even  if  tractor  operation  cost 
more,  which  it  doesn't,  we  get  enough 
better  cultivation  and  enough  better 
results  by  getting  the  work  done  on 
time,  to  make  up  for  a  great  differ- 
ence," said  Mr.  Anderson. 

"If  we  used  horses  •  we  would  have 
to  multiply  our  investment  in  imple- 
ments; but  the  implements  would 
have  to  be  lighter  and  would  not  do 
so  good  work.  It  is  well  known  that 
weed  cutters  tend  to  create  a  hard 
layer  due  to  repeated  use  through  the 
summer,  and  that  layer  continually 
grows  at  the  expense  of  the  culti 
vated  mulch  on  top.  This  increases 
evaporation  of  soil  moisture  which 
we  are  trying  to  save. 

"With  our  tractors  we  use  heavy 
weed  knives,  which  go  down  four 
inches  all  summer  whether  we  use 
them  once  a  week  or  once  a  month 
We  had  special  duckfoot  knives  put 
on  a  tractor  chisel  frame.  It  is  the 
only  weed  cutter  we  have  found  that 
we  could  keep  cultivating  at  full 
depth  all  summer.  That  is  due  to 
the  pitch  of  the  knives  and  the 
weight  of  the  frames-  This  cult 
vates  an  eight-foot  strip  at  each  trip 
and  pulls  a  planker  or  harrow  behind 
Three  trips  finish  a  row. 

Does  Morning  Glory  Like  Tractors? 

"On  one  quarter  section  we  have 
various  spots  of  morning  glory  which 
the  tractors  are  killing.  The  only 
way  to  kill  it  is  to  keep  it  from  show- 


ing above  ground.  With  three  trac- 
tors we  run  the  weed  knives  deeply 
over  the  whole  piece  both  ways  once 
a  week.  Here  is  where  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  get  the  work  done 
on  time  every  time." 

Why  Numerous  Small  Tractors? 
It  would  take  three  or  four  of  the 
largest-sized  tractors  anybody  would 
want  to  work  in  an  orchard  to  match 
the  horsepower  of  the  seven  small 
tractors.  Use  of  the  large  tractors 
would  require  half  as  many  men  (in- 
cluding the  trouble-shooting  superin- 
tendent), and  these  men  would  want 


per  tractor  or  784  hours  total  loss  of 
time  per  year  going  to  the  fields  and 
returning.  Some  loss  would  of  course 
be  encountered  in  bringing  machines 
in  for  repairs  anyway,  and  it  would 
take  some  time  for  the  men  to  come 
in  by  truck  or  automobile  for  their 
meals.  Assuming  the  necessary  loss 
at  half  the  time  now  used  unproduc- 
tively,  392  hours  of  tractor-man  work 
are  wasted.  The  men  are  paid  on  this 
basis— $184.24  a  year  for  time  unnec- 
essarily used  going  back  and  forth. 
The  tractors'  time  is  worth  something, 
much  more  than  that  of  the  men  at 


Seven  trnetors,  such  as  Known  above,  with  seven  men,  do  the  work  of  at  least 
anil  18  men  to  drive  them. 


higher  pay.  There  would  be  a  certain 
saving  in  wages,  which  Anderson- 
Barngrover  believe  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  disad- 
vantages. 

Would  Hit?  Tractors  Do  As  Well? 

Among  the  disadvantages  mentioned 
are  greater  difficulty  in  turning  at 
ends  of  rows  and  in  getting  close  to 
trees-  There  would  be  greater  loss 
of  time  if  something  should  go  wrong. 
It  would  mean  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  power  idle  instead  of  one-sev- 
enth, as  it  now  is  when  a  tractor  is 
temporarily  out  of  commission.  All 
tractors  have  to  lay  up  occasionally 
for  adjustments  and  repairs.. 

A  big  tractor,  to  make  economical 
use  of  its  power,  would  have  to  culti- 
vate a  full  row  at  once.  That  would 
involve  either  leaving  a  very  consider- 
able strip  unplowed  or  uncultivated 
along  the  tree  rows  or  else  using  im- 
plements so  wide  that  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  avoid  chopping 
the  trees  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
To  make  two  trips  per  row  so  the 
operator  could  watch  one  row  and 
get  close  enough  without  skinning 
trees,  would  require  more  imple- 
ments behind  the  tractor  to  make  eco- 
nomical use  of  its  power  than  are 
necessary  for  the  summer  cultivations. 
Cheaper  to  Leave  Tractors  Afield? 
Not  everything  has  been  ideally  de- 
veloped for  tractor  use  on  this  ranch 
— which  is  to  be  expected.  But  expe- 
rience has  pointed  the  way  to  defi- 
nite plans  for  greater  efficiency.  An- 
derson-Barngrover have  no  adequate 
equipment  for  making  tractor  repairs, 
but  no  doubt  such  will  be  installed. 

A  great  waste  Is  the  present  prac- 
tice of  running  the  tractors  in  to 
headquarters  at  noon  and  night  time. 
True,  they  run  in  at  3%  miles  per 
hour  while  at  work  they  run  2*4  miles 
per  hour,  but  even  at  the  greater 
speed  a  great  deal  of  time,  steel,  and 
distillate  are  wasted. 

It  is  Wi  miles  to  the  end  of  the 
ranch  one  way  and  nearly  a  mile  an- 
other way,  but  a  half-mile  average 
per  trip  to  the  working  grounds  is 
estimated  by  Mr.  Anderson.  That 
means  two  miles  a  day  going  to  and 
returning  from  work.  Over  one-half 
hour  per  day  is  thus  lost  for  each 
tractor  and  its  driver. 

Nothing  but  rain  ever  stops  the  work 
on  this  ranch.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  tractors  are  in  use  225  days  per 
year.   That  means  112  hours  per  year 


certain  seasons.  The  distillate,  oil, 
wear  and  tear  also  count  something 
in  392  running  hours. 

So  a  225-gallon  tank  has  been 
bought.  It  will  be  mounted  on  a 
truck  or  wagon  for  distillate,  and 
smaller  tanks  will  be  put  on  for  lubri- 
cating oil,  transmission  oil,  grease, 
and  water-  One  man  will  tank  and 
lubricate  the  machines  after  work 
hours  so  they  can  be  kept  going  prac- 
tically the  full  ten  hours  per  day. 
No  Doubt  about  Tractors. 

There  is  no  question  in  the  minds 
of  the  owners  that  good  cultivation 
is  making  a  better  orchard  than  com- 
mon; and  there  is  no  doubt  that  trac- 
tors are  the  most  certain  and  econom- 
ical power  to  accomplish  the  needed 
cultivation  when  it  does  the  most 
good. 

Large  Tractors  in  Orchard 
Preferred. 

The  most  pertinent  question  that 
might  arise  in  an  up-to-date  orchard- 
Ist's  mind  is  whether  large  tractors 
or  more  small  ones  aggregating  the 
same  horsepower ,  would  be  most  de- 
sirable. Hunt  Bros.,  who  have  340 
acres  of  bearing  fruit  trees  not  far 
from  the  Anderson-Barngrover  or- 
chard prefer  large  tractors.  For  a 
number  of  years  they  used  a  wheel 
tractor  of  about  the  first  make  put 
on  the  market  in  California.  It  had 
ten  horsepower  on  the  drawbar,  but 
was  so  much  heavier  than  wheel  ma- 
chines of  the  same  power  now  on  the 
market  that  this  make  is  not  manu- 
factured any  more. 

After  a  few  seasons'  use,  It  became 
apparent  that  something  was  com- 
pacting the  soil  so  that  about  the 
third  Irrigation  each  season  would 
hardly  go  down.  No  particular  study 
was  made  as  to  whether  this  was  the 
fault  of  the  heavy  wheel  tractor  or 
of  the  implements  used,  or  of  their 
operation.  But  the  old  tractor  was 
discarded  and  heavier  machines  of  the 
track-type  were  given  the  orchard 
work.  One  of  these  is  rated  at  20-35 
horsepower  and  the  other  at  22-45  h.  p., 
but  they  exprt  less  pressure  per 
square  inch. 

These  have  given  entire  satisfaction, 
according  to  General  Manager  F.  A. 
Dixon,  and  they  have  not  compacted 
the  soil.  A  man  walking  in  their 
tracks  leaves  his  footprints  in  the 
summer  dust  mulch,  showing  that  he 
exerts  more  pressure  per  square  inch 


than  the  big  tractors  do- 

"They  work  up  a  dust  mulch  in 
summer  better  than  small  tractors 
could,"  says  Mr.  Dixon.  "Their  big- 
ger working  parts  are  less  affected  by 
the  dust  than  those  of  the  small  ma- 
chine. They  guide  perfectly  and  In- 
stantly by  regulating  the  speed  of  the 
tracks,  so  that  with  the  biggest  one,  ; 
the  driver  gets  his  implements  within 
four  inches  of  the  trees  but  has  never 
skinned  one  of  them.  We  do  prune 
our  trees  more  uprightly  on  account 
of  the  tractors." 

Use  Tractors'  Fnll  Power. 
"Can   you    load    the   big  tractors 
heavy  enough  to  make  them  operate 
economically  in  summer?"  we  asked. 

"Well,  for  plowing  in  the  spring-  ' 
time,"  replied  Mr.  Dixon,  "we  can  give 
each  tractor  as  many  plows  as  it  can 
handle  economically-  We  can  plow 
close  to  the  trees  without  getting  the 
tractor  too  close  and  without  giving 
it  the  side  draft  that  a  smaller  trac- 
tor might  have  to  take  in  order  to 
keep  itself  far  enough  from  the  trees. 

"For  summer  cultivation  it  would 
be  economical  to  use  a  tool  21  feet 
wide  in  our  24-foot  rows  and  make 
only  one  trip  per  row  each  way.  That 
may  leave  an  18-inch  square  around 
each  tree  uncultivated,  but  it  leaves 
the  tree  unscarred,  and  no  weeds 
grow  in  that  square  anyhow  during 
the  summer." 

Mir  Tractors  Subsoiled  Orchard. 
About  the  first  job  for  the  big  trac- 
tor was  one  which  the  small  one 
could  not  have  done,  yet  it  proved 
highly  profitable.  The  entire  orchard 
was  subsoiled  one  fall  to  break  up 
the  hard  plowpan.  That  winter  the 
Calaveras  overflowed  the  ranch  four 
feet  deep  in  places  one  night,  yet  the 
next  day  no  water  stood  on  the  sur- 
face. Since  the  subsoiling,  this  or- 
chard takes  irrigation  water  much 
better  all  season.  Hunt  Bros-  and  Mr. 
Dixon  do  not  doubt  the  economy  of 
their  large  tractors. 
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The  Country  Boy  the  Nations  Backbone 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Jno.  3.  Fox.) 


The  natural  law,  recognized  since  time  began,  that  necessity  makes 
men  strong,  has  been  grandly  exemplified  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  German  Chancellor's  adopted  motto,  "Necessity  has  no  law,"  we 
repudiate.  For  our  men  have  been  strong  in  sacrifice.  The  fact  that 
success  often  blinds  the  eyes  of  men  is  another  lesson  that  is  generally 
driven  home  after  a  great  war  or  in  times  of  great  prosperity.  The 
present  reconstruction  period  is  no  exception. 


The  immense  demand  for  our  farm 
products  and  the  high  cost  of  labor 
have  resulted  in  creating  unheard  of 
prices  for  our  wares,  yet  employers  in 
all  the  rural  districts  are  more  or  less 
uneasy.  Why?  Conditions  are  hard 
to  define. 

In  talking  with  farmers  in  different 
sections  of  the  State  on  the  subject  of 
labor  shortage  the  following  points  are 
brought  out.  We  expected,  as  soon  as 
demobilization  started  to  find  our  ex- 
perienced agricultural  boys  drifting 
back  to  the  land — to  the  business  they 
know.   What  has  happened? 

The  stirring  events  through  which 
they  have  passed  have  produced  a 
feeling  of  unrest  among  the  lads  that 
only  time  and  perhaps  necessity  and 
rejection  can  overcome.  Large  gov- 
ernment works  and  corporation  con- 
struction plants  are  paying  enormous 
wages  and  the  boys  are  naturally  ex- 
cited and  think  they  can  do  better 
"with  the  bunch"  at  the  "works." 
Thousands  are  peddling  small  things, 
living  from  hand  to  mouth  rather  than 
settle  down  again.  Extraordinary  de- 
mand has  increased  the  cost  of  every- 
thing and  though  we  are  willing  to 
pay  all  that  the  traffic  will  stand  many 
men  will  rather  hang  around  the  city 
from  strike  to  strike  than  return  to 
"the  land." 

One  farmer  said,  "I  have  sold  my 
cows  and  will  turn  stock  cattle  into 
my  pastures  and  raise  grain  or  pasture 
on  my  farming  land.  My  brother  and 
I  are  centering  all  our  efforts  on  our 
prunes,  pears  and  grapes  now  and  let- 
ting everything  else  gb.  Our  men  are 
really  blind  to  the  opportunity  they 
will  have  now'  for  a  year  or  perhaps 
two  of  making  big  money.  'Labor'  has 
the  right  to  set  prices  on  what  they 
have  to  sell  and  (Federated)  they  have 
the  power  to  do  this.  Now  they  want 
to  set  the  prices  on  what  we  have  to 
sell,  no  matter  what  we  have  to  pay 
for  labor  or  production.  And  the  cost 
of  production  varies  (apart  from  the 
cost  of  labor)  enormously  with  the 
seasons,  as  was  instanced  last  year. 
This  would  be  simply  reducing  the 
farmer  to  a  virtual  condition  of  slavery 
again." 

The  Farmer  Has  to  Take  Many 
Chances. 

Against  wind,  rain,  plague,  insects, 
fire,  frost,  drought,  water,  overproduce 
tion,  unstable  markets  and  what  not. 
Apart  from  the  interest  on  his  invest- 
ment, the  farmer  today  would  consider 
himself  rich  if  he  could  net  75  cents 
or  $1  an  hour  for  his  own  personal 
hours  of  labor.  But  he  has  to  pay 
$1.50  an  hour  for  any  work  done  at  a 
garage.  We  are  not  talking  of  the  few 
wealthy  big  operators,  but  the  average 
farmer.  Some  ten  years  ago  the  Gov- 
ernment figured  the  net  Income  of  the 
farmer  of  the  United  States  at  an 
average  of  less  than  $600  a  year  on 
which  he  had  to  support  his  family. 
The  past  few  years  he  has  been  mak- 
ing money,  for  he  has  had  to  redouble 
his  efforts  to  feed  tens  of  millions  of 
unproductive  men  and  women.  The 
shortage  of  farm  labor  is  going  to 
make  the  cost  of  production  still 
greater.  This  cost  is  away  up  and  the 
middle  man  "has  to  live."  The  sooner 
the  farmer-boy  gets  back  to  the  fields 
where  he  belongs  and  takes  a  lead 
again  in  rural  activities  and  inter- 
course, the  better  it  will  be  for  him 
and  all  concerned.  It  is  a  fact  that 
during  the  season  of  reconstruction 
after  a  great  war,  a  period  of  pros- 
perity follows  for  a  time  till  that 
which  has  been  destroyed  has  been 
replaced  and  till  projects  that  have 
been  delayed  are  completed.  When 
all  requirements  have  been  filled  there 
follows  generally  a  period  of  reaction. 
Everybody  knows  this. 

Why  Then  Are  the  Eves  of  Men 
Blinded  !  " 

Now  is  the  time  of  plenty  of  work 


and  good  wages.  Now  is  the  time  of 
opportunity  by  steady  application  to 
provide  for  the  future  and  own  a  home 
— either  in  town  or  country.  One  of 
our  wise  old  forbears  depicted  "Oppor- 
tunity" as  a  gladsome  maiden,  fleet  of 
foot,  with  outstretched  hand.  Grasp 
that  hand  before  it  is  out  of  reach  and 
you  are  carried  blithely  along  to  "Suc- 
cess."' If  her  brightness  is  too  blind- 
ing, put  on  your  contemplative  smoked 
glasses  and  then  grab  that  hand. 
''Prosperity,"  her  twin-sister,  will 
clasp  your  other  hand  and  all  you 
have  to  take  care  of  is  your  head  and 
your  feet.  In  other  words  retain  your 
balance  and  ''watch  your  step"  to 
avoid  a  fall. 

That  completes  and  summarizes  one 
complete  phase.  The  next  one  shows 
us  that  forbearance  and  encourage- 
ment are  needed  for  practical  reasons. 

Not  a  week  goes  by  that  we  do  not 
meet  one  or  more  returned  soldiers — 
sometimes  several.  The  feeling  of 
unrest  when  they  first  leave  the  army 
we  can  well  imagine.  They  have  been 
torn  from  peaceful  pursuits  and  sub- 
jected to  an  iron  discipline,  foreign 
and  distasteful  to  the  American  char- 
acter but  suffered  because  the  country 
demanded  it.  They  have  been  put  into 
the  highest  physical  condition  and 
then  suddenly  deprived  of  all  and  it 
is  too  sudden.  They  are  all  restless 
and  uneasy  like  a  racehorse  that  has 
been  put  in  tip-top  condition,  then 
slipped  into  an  empty  corral  or  hitched 
to  a  sled.  Several  different  men  said 
they  were  going  to  the  mountains  to 
"get  hold  of  themselves" — to  sleep  and 
rest  and  "get  this  militarism  out  of 
their  system."  One  came  into  the 
office  yesterday  who  had  been  staying 
two  months  with  his  folks  in  Salt 
Lake;  he  was  "so  uneasy  he  couldn't 
settle  to  anything,  but  is  now  feeling 
on  edge  for  something  definite  to  do." 
He  has  a  little  money  and  we  helped 
him  a  little  about  locations.  He  was 
in  the  91st  on  the  Argonne.  Another 
we  met  on  the  train  going  to  Sacra- 
mento who  was  very  blue  but  tried 
not  to  show  it.  He  had  made  definite 
arrangements  to  stay  one  month  in 
Modoc  County  to  "try  to  adjust  his 
mind  to  changed  conditions,"  God  help 
him!  and  then  go  to  work.  He  hoped 
to  get  on  a  newspaper.  We  took  him 
in  to  dinner  and  learned  much.  There 
are  doubtless  many  fathers  who  say, 
"My  boy  has  been  back  a  month  now 
and  he  hasn't  done  a  darn  thing.  The 
army  life  has  ruined  him."  No  allow- 
ance is  made  for  a  psychological  con- 
dition which  is  quite  general. 
Give  the  Boys  a  Little  Time  and  They 
Will  Gradually  Come  Round. 

That  army  life  no  more  ruined  them 
than  it  did  the  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War.  As  time  is  given  them  to  digest 
the  reason  for  the  great  "shake"  and 
their  part  in  it,  they  will  come  round 
and  be  better  men  than  ever  for  the 
experience.  My  own  lad  sails  in  with 
the  fleet  after  an  absence,  largely  in 
European  waters  of  over  two  years. 
We  fathers  must  give  the  boys  plenty 
of  rope  and  they  will  work  out  their 
own  salvation.  The  boys  must  under- 
stand their  own  condition  and  feel 
that  it  is  recognized  by  others,  and 
parents  must  have  patience.  Boys 
that  are  worth  a  whoop  will  "take  on" 
as  soon  as  they  can  "keep  hold." 
Who  Are  the  Greatest  Losers  I 

The  small  farmer  who  does  his  own 
work  and  is  generally  helped  by  his 
family  is  the  greatest  sufferer  apart 
from  the  boys  themselves.  These  are 
busy  times  and  the  father  is  naturally 
anxious  for  his  son  to  "buckle  to" 
pretty  soon  after  he  sheds  his  putties. 
He  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  boy 
finds  it  impossible  to  adjust  himself 
to  such  a  quick  change.  The  best  way 
is  to  talk  things  over  frankly  in  the 
family.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  both 
for  both  to  have  an  interest  in  the 


work — a  share  interest  in  the  business 
will  put  quite  a  different  complexion 
on  matters.  The  boy  will  find  himself 
anyhow,  but  how  much  quicker  he 
will  find  himself  when  there  is  a 
chance  for  "standing,"  teamwork  and 
real  personal  interest.  Friendly  ad- 
vice is  going  to  help  the  boys  where 
punching  them  up  and  bawling  them 
out  will  hinder.  We  fathers  have  the 
experience  and  the  equipment,  the 
boys  have  ambition  and  "pep."  .They 
have  learned  the  lessons  of  discipline 
and  organization.  After  those  tense 
nerves  and  muscles  have  slackened  off 
a  bit,  youth  and  maturity  will  make  a 
dandy  team.  "Toleration"  is  the  word 
— and  it  has  to  be  mutual. 


The  ideas  in  this  last  paragraph  are 
taken  direct  from  a  gallant  young  sol- 
dier who  has  been  through  the  mill  of 
disciplinary  experience  and  has  found 
himself.  After  our  boys  have  -had  a 
good  furlough  they  will  return  and 
report  for  duty.  Meantime  we  have 
to  "carry  on." 


In  a  recent  report  from  A.  G.  Rob- 
inson of  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Co-  announcement  was  made 
that  grapes  will  be  tested  by  the  as- 
sociation free  of  charge  to  determine 
their  sugar  content.  This  is  one  of 
the  means  taken  by  the  growers  for 
making  better  raisins. 


Last  Word  in  Orchard  Tractors 

$775  Complete 


GREATEST  DOLLAR  FOR  DOLLAR  VALUE  ON  THE 
AMERICAN  MARKET 

Because  we  use  Mogul  bearings  (same  as  used  in 
Packard  Twin  Six,  Rolls-Royce,  Handley-Paige 
Aeroplane)  on  crankshaft  and  connecting  rods. 
Because  we  use  three  speed  forward  and  one  speed 
reverse  selective  gear  type  transmission;  Hyatt 
roller  bearings  throughout.  Because  we  use  K-W 
High  Tension  Magneto  with  Impulse  Starter. 
Because  we  use  built-in,  dust-proof  centrifugal  type 
Governor.  Because  we  have  1%  inch  crankshaft 
and  a  3x1  four-cylinder  motor.  Because  we  have  the 
lowest  type  tractor  built  with  short  turning  radius. 

Because  AVERY  Tractors  are  made  in  eight  sizes  and 
built  complete  in  the  AVERY  Company's  own  big  plants. 

AVERY  COMPANY 

of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

67-69  Beale  Street  237  So.  Los  Angeles  St. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

One  Avery  Always  Sells  Another 


American  Beauty  Dust  Sprayers 

Kill 

Red  Spider 
TOMATO  WORM, 
CORN  EAR  WORM, 
FLEA  BEETLE, 
APHIS 
RUST  AND  MILDEW 

One  Man  Does  From  13  to  2.5  Acres  Per  Day- 
Standard  Size  $18.00 

Vineyard  Size  $16.00 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SPRAYER  CO. 

6001-6029  Pasadena  Avenue,  Los  Angeles 
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Tulare  Citrus  District  Under  Review 

(Written  for  Paclflflc  Bural  l'ress  by  D.  J.  Whitney.) 


From  Fresno  county  south  to  Kern 
county,  along  the  thermal  belt  close 
to  the  foothills,  and  centering  mostly 
around  Porterville,  Lindsay,  and  Ex- 
eter in  Tulare  county,  is  the  great 
citrus  district  of  Central  California. 
Most  of  the  acreage  is  yet  compara- 
tively young,  so  the  importance  of  the 
district  for  citrus  production  is  bound 
to  increase  greatly  when  this  young 
acreage  conies  into  maturity. 

Up  to  a  few  years  ago  the  prospec- 
tive fruit  grower  in  the  district,  par- 
ticularly in  Tulare  county,  never  fig- 
ured upon  planting  anything  but  or- 
anges, provided  he  had  the  land, 
water,  capital,  and  imagination.  There 
were  some  exceptions — mainly  per- 
sons whose  capital  was  so  scant  that 
they  thought  better  to  try  cheaply 
established,  early-maturing  deciduous 
fruits,  like  peaches,  or  possibly  olives 
or  grapes.  The  standard  planting, 
however,  was  oranges,  save  in  the 
small  and  very  favorably  located 
Lemon  Cove  area,  where  excellent  re- 
sults with  lemons  gave  the  district 
the  name. 

Troubles  of  the  Orange  Grower. 

The  fairest  summary  of  the  citrus 
situation  in  the  district  at  present  can 
be  gathered  from  two  facts:  First, 
the  average  grape  grower,  or  grower 
of  deciduous  fruits,  will  say  that  he 
would  not  take  an  orange  grove  as  a 
gift.  Second,  those  citrus  growers 
who  stay  with  the  game  and  have  un- 
developed land,  practically  always 
plant  it  to  oranges  when  they  plant 
anything. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  There 
are  more  ways  to  get  into  trouble  with 
an  orange  grove  than  with  anything 
in  the  fruit  line  available,  and  people 
who  do  not  play  the  game  right  usu- 
ally find  most  of  these  ways.  But 
from  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
when  the  orange  business  is  handled 
properly,  even  when  bad  seasons, 
frosts,  the  June  drop,  and  everything 
else  in  the  way  of  trouble  is  consid- 
ered, there  are  few  crops  that  will  do 
as  well  as  oranges. 

This  condition  will  apparently  al- 
ways exist;  for  when  ordinary  fruit 
is  worth  a  nickel,  an  orange  will  be 
worth  a  dime.|  Their  real  merit  for 
eating  will  always,  it  would  seem, 
make  them  high  in  price,  and  the 
troubles  that  confront  the  orange- 
grower  (and  these  troubles  are  all 
over  the  world,  and  not  merely  in 
some  certain  district)  are  more  than 
offset  by  the  value  of  the  fruit — pro- 
vided always  a  person  has  the  right 
conditions  for  orange  production. 

The  Troubles  Well  Repaid. 

The  only  thing  that  would  be  worse 
for  the  orange  industry  than  the 
troubles  would  be  not  to  have  these 
troubles,  for  if  oranges  could  be  pro- 
duced as  easily  and  cheaply  as  peaches 
or  apricots,  ruin  would  come  with 
rapid  steps.  Therefore,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  orange  growing  is  a 
first-class,  though  very  delicate,  prop- 
osition, and  the  only  man  who  should 
go  Into  it  is  the  man  who  is  to  go 
right  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  A 
long  purse  is  one  requisite. 

In  figuring  whether  to  plant  or- 
anges or  not,  there  are  certain  things 
to  think  of.  First,  is  soil.  In  Cen- 
tral California,  when  a  person  finds 
a  location  suitable  for  oranges,  the 
soil  is  quite  certain  to  be  satisfactory 
also.  The  soil  in  this  district  against 
the  foothills  is  not  likely  to  be  sandy, 
though  in  Southern  California  some 
fine  groves  are  on  sandy  soil.  It 
may  be  a  chocolate  loam,  hogwallow, 
which  is  sandy  clay,  red,  worthless 
looking,  underlaid  by  hardpan,  ex- 
pensive to  put  into  condition,  but  hard 


to  beat  for  any  kind  of  fruit  when  it 
is  finally  in  shape,  or  it  may  be  dry 
bog,  first  cousin  to  adobe,  and  with  a 
full  supply  of  adobe  habits.  On  all 
of  these,  and  on  other  types  of  soil 
also,  first  class  groves  can  be  found. 

Next  thing  for  consideration,  but 
first  in  importance,  is  the  water  sup- 
ply, which  is  a  serious  matter  now 
that  a  number  of  dry  years  has  come 
and  land  development  has  drawn 
heavily  upon  natural  supplies.  The 
orange  tree  suffers  badly  if  all  the 
water  needed  is  not  available  at  the 
right  time.  The  fruit  grower  ought 
to  be  sure  of  water  whatever  he 
plants,  but  he  must  be  more  particular 
with  oranges  than  anything  else.  Of 
all  suitable  fruits  for  the  district  figs 
seem  to  be  the  least  risk  if  water  may 
run  short  occasionally  and  olives  ap- 
parently are  the  second  best  risk. 

Avoiding  Frost  in  Selecting  Location. 

Then  comes  frostlessness  of  loca- 
tion. (There  is  in  reality  no  such 
thing.  Frost  will  hit  anywhere  in 
California  except  on  islands  off  the 
coast,  but  the  term  is  used  to  apply 
to  locations  where  frost  injury  will 
not  be  so  serious  by  far  as  on  the 
bottom  lands.) 

In  early  plantings,  when  it  was 
thought  that  oranges  were  the  only 
fruit  worth  planting,  groves  were 
started  far  out  from  the  hills  where 
ordinary  hard  freezes  cut  back  the 
young  trees  nearly  every  year,  and  it 
was  a  race  with  the  frost  every  fall 
on  mature  trees  to  see  whether  the 
grower  or  the  weather  would  win  the 
crop,  the  weather  winning  once  in 
every  so  often,  and  a  little  oftener  in 
these  days  where  fair  ripeness  is  a 
necessity  for  fall  shipment. 

This  kind  of  a  location  is  poor 
business.  Ignoring  altogether  the  risk 
of  crop  loss  by  fall  freezes,  or  the 
loss  of  young  trees  by  winter  killing, 
the  trees  here  do  not  succeed  so  well 
as  in  the  more  favorable  locations. 
Traveling  over  all  the  district  in 
spring,  one  will  notice  that  the  trees 
on  upper  and  warmer  ground  are 
darker  and  richer  in  foliage  than  those 
on  the  colder  ground.  They  are  not 
pinched  so  much  by  the  cold.  They 
develop  more  in  bark  and  leaves  in 
winter  and  early  spring  than  those 
on  cold  ground.  They  seem  to  get  a 
better  start  in  blooming,  in  setting 
fruit,  and  in  holding  the  fruit  that 
does  survive  the  bloom.  Therefore, 
the  grower  in  a  frost-favorable  loca- 
tion runs  less  risk  of  tree-killing, 
crop-freezing,  and  has  less  expense 
or  necessity  for  smudging,  than  the 
grower  on  the  lower,  colder  land.  His 
trees  also  thrive  better. 

Other  kinds  of  fruits  succeed  so  well 
in  this  district,  both  culturally  and 
financially,  that  a  man  has  no  right 
to  plant  oranges  in  a  risky  location. 
Many  of  the  older  groves,  it  would 
seem,  had  better  not  have  been 
planted,  judged  by  this  measure,  but 
it  is  also  fair  to  say  that  many  of 
these  groves,  planted  where  a  man 
might  figure  it  was  not  best  to  plant, 
have  been,  are,  and  for  all  that  can  be 
seen,  will  continue  to  be,  excellent 
money-makers. 

The  Right  Man  Succeeds. 

After  all  is  said  and  done  in  the 
orange  business,  the  most  important 
thing  of  all  seems  to  be  the  man  be- 
hind the  venture.  A  poor  stick  may 
do  fairly  well  with  many  crops,  but 
it  takes  the  right  kind  of  a  man  to 
do  well  with  oranges,  and,  in  spite  of 
many  complaints  and  troubles,  the 
right  man  seems  to  find  oranges  ex- 
tremely profitable. 

The  prospective  planter,  therefore, 
must  figure  whether  he  is  the  right 


CITRUS  CONDITIONS  IN  TULARE  COUNTY. 

(Written  for  the  Taeiflc  Rural  Press.) 

"My  estimate  of  this  season's  crop  of  Valencias,  Navels  and  Lemons, 
based  on  a  normal  production  of  100  per  cent,  is  as  follows:  Valencia 
oranges  80  per  cent,  Navel  oranges  70  per  cent,  and  Lemons  90  per  cent," 
said  Frank  R.  Braun,  Horticultural  Inspector  of  Tulare  county.  In 
reply  to  further  questions,  he  said:  "There  has  been  some  difficulty  in 
securing  labor  for  canneries,  although  the  fresh  fruit  was  handled  with- 
out encountering  this  trouble.  Labor  is  in  demand  for  harvesting  grapes 
and  figs:  is,  in  fact,  quite  short."  The  acreage  of  citrus  fruit  to  be 
fumigated  this  year  will  reach  roughly  about  2,500  acres.  Liquid  gas 
will  be  used  exclusively." 


tJRUIT  grower^ 

Tor  tree  planting 

genuine  C^nt*  is 
most  satistactoiy' 

The  Gianf  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping — loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil  instead  ot  packing  it 

and  throwing  it  high  in  the  air. 

Western  fruit  growers  have  used  hundreds  of  tons  of  these 
Giant  Powders  for  blasting  beds  for  trees.  They  have  proved 
that  blasting  with  genuine  Giant  Powders  provides  free 
drainage,  increases  moisture-storage  capacity  and  insures 
vigorous  growth  and  early  bearing. 

"My  trees  planted  three  years  ago  in  beds  blasted  with  Giant 
Powder  arc  75  to  100  per  cent  bigger  and  better  than  the 
trees  that  I  planted  in  dug  holes,"  writes  H.  H.  Smith, 

Oregon  City. 

You  viill  mnjoy  reading  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  It  de- 
scribes alt  the  new  and  money-saving  methods  of  blasting  beds  for  trees,  sub- 
soiling  established  groves  and  orchards,  clearing  land,  ditching,  etc.  Write 
for  it  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bid?.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland.  Salt  Lalte  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


WESTROBAC 

A  pure  culture  of  Soil  Bacteria. 
15,000  users  in  California  alone. 
Let  us  help  to  solve  your  soil  problems. 
Call  or  send  for  free  illustrated  literature. 

Western  Soil  Bacteria  Co. 


618  S.  Spring  Street, 
LOS  ANGELES 


442  Sansome  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Cheapest  and  moat  efficient  fertilizer  —  Highly  concentrated  —  Dry,  Odor- 
leaa  —  No  need  aeed  or  fort-Inn  matter    a  natural  fertilizer. 


Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
2.50  Ammonia 
1.25%   Phosphoric  Acid 
4.00     Potash  Water  Soluble 
15.00     Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CALL  oil  WHITE  US — 

niONE         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARNY  1542  429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


P 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money.' 

Renewed  screw  casing  costs  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pit 


_  pipe. 

Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  (or  1 50  pounds  working  pressures 
asphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose    Let  us  save  you  money.     Write  I 

ACIFIC  PIPE  CO.  &  MAINS' 


2) 
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SULPHUR 

It  haa  been  proven 
and  so  recommend- 
ed by  the  University 
of  California  that 
If  you  sulphur  your 
grape  vines  and  or- 
chards <J  times  they 
will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand 
Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  also 
EAGLE.  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Soufre, 
packed  In  double 
sacks,  are  the  fluff- 
iest and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that 
money  can  buy)  the 
best  for  vineyards; 
the  beat  for 
•leaching  purposes,  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
Impalpable  Powder,  100%  pure.  In 
double  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting  and  mak- 
ing Paste—  ( Atomic  Sulphur). 

Por  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  uae 
our  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REFINED 
FLOUR  SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish 
you  this  Sulphur  at  such  a  low  price 
that  It  would  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution  and  net  you  a  profit  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  out  In  labor  for  spray- 
lag  your  orchard,  even  If  you  pay  your 
men  94  per  day  for  making  the  solution 
and  applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant 
food,  drill  Into  the  soil  100  to  400 
pound*  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure. 
This  baa  Increased  various  crops  up  to 
■00%. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Dust,  Dry  Bor- 
deaux, Dusting  Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc. 
And  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME- 
SULPHUR  SOLUTION  S3  deg.  Be.,  Sul- 
phur Paste,  Nicotine,  Black  Leaf  40, 
etc.  Fungicides  and  Insecticides.  Car- 
ried in  atock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO 

CM  California  St  ,   San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate 
shipments.  Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET" j  also  booklet  "NEW  USES 
FOR  SULPHUR."  Price-list,  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Please  state  for  what  purpose  you 
nse  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed,  and 
date  of  shipment  preferred 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  871. 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


In  a  great  many  cases  an  ap- 
plication of  ARCADIAN  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  now  will 
help  size  the  coming  citrus 
crop  in  addition  to  prompting 
bud  growth  for  next  season. 

'  ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia is  the  well-known  stand- 
ard article  that  has  done  you 
good  service  in  your  mixed  fer- 
tilizers for  years  past.  Espe- 
cially kiln-dried  and  ground  to 
make  it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia 
25Vi%.  Made  in  U.  S.  A.  ARCA- 
DIAN is  the  great  American  Am- 
monlate. 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal 
dealers. 

For  information  as  to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
BERKELEY,  CALIF. 


man  and  whether  or  not  he  has  soil, 
water  supply,  and  location  for  a  good 
grove,  and  lastly,  whether  some  of  the 
other  fruits  that  are  having  a  tre- 
mendous boom  in  the  district,  would 
not  suit  him  better,  after  all.  To 
guide  him  in  his  choice  he  will  find 
many  fruit-growers  swearing  at  or- 
anges, and  many  orange  growers  say- 
ing nothing  but  letting  other  fruits 
alone  while  they  plant  more  oranges. 
"Every  man  to  his  taste,"  is  an  ex- 
tremely wise  policy. 


REM0YING    ROOT-KNOTS  IN 
SUMMER. 


To  the  Editor:  Noting  an  inquiry 
relative  to  removing  crown-gall  from 
trees  during  the  growing  season  and 
your  suggestion  that  readers  send  in 
experiences,  I  send  mine.  I  have  the- 
orized like  this:  The  diseased  tissue 
(or  galled  tissue)  does  no  good  to  the 
tree  and  the  tree  cannot  suffer  if  it  is 
removed.  I  have  cut  out  great  areas 
from  large  cherry  and  plum  trees  dur- 
ing the  growing  and  dormant  sea- 
sons and  covered  with  either  Bor- 
deaux paste  or  asphaltum.  As  the 
Bordeaux  later  flakes  off  and  the  as- 
phaltum does  not,  I  prefer  the  latter, 
but  whitewash  over  it  to  preveijt  ex- 
cessive heat  radiation.  The  asphal- 
tum is  an  excellent  disinfectant, 
sticks  closer  than  a  brother,  and  is 
cheap.  Lately  I  have  used,  instead 
of  asphaltum,  prepared  asphaltum 
paints,  such  as  Oronite  or  J.  M.  Roof- 
ing or  cement  paint.  These  are  in 
liquid  form  and  easier  to  apply  than 
asphaltum.  They  dry  readily  and 
form  a  protective  coat  over  the 
wound.  In  no  case  have  we  had  any 
bad  results  from  cutting  out  crown- 
gall  at  any  season.  Sometimes  we  do 
not  get  all  of  the  gall  the  first  time. 
We  watch  it  and  cut  again  if  any  gall 
shows  up  on  the  edges  of  the 
wound.  —  E-  O.  Amundsen,  County 
Agent,  Auburn. 


FAIR  RENT  FOR  FRUIT  ORCHARD. 


To  the  Editor:  In  renting  a  fruit 
orchard  for  crop  rent,  what  would  be 
correct  rent — one-third  or  one-fourth? 
The  orchard  contains  apricots,  prunes 
and  walnuts. — S-  R.  B.,  Linden. 

[The  usual  practice  in  renting  a 
fruit  orchard  for  crop  rent  is  for  the 
owner  to  receive  50  per  cent  of  the 
gross  proceeds,  said  owner  providing 
teams,  sprays  and  all  equipment,  but 
no  labor  of  any  kind.  In  view  of  high 
prices  this  practice  may  have  been 
modified  in  the  past  two  years  of  high 
prices,  but  we  would  not  care  to  take 
chances  one  year  with  another  for 
less.  The  owner  usually  retains  the 
right  to  decide  on  final  sales  and 
transacts  the  business — always  when 
Japanese  are  concerned. — Ed.] 


The  12,000  acre  Island  farm,  near 
Fallon,  Nev.,  which  was  subdivided 
15  years  ago,  and  since  then  many 
times  resubdivided  is  producing  very 
diversified  crops  and  the  herds  of 
cattle  have  been  replaced  by  success- 
ful wheat,  barley  and  alfalfa.  Doug- 
Iks  and  Renfro  one  of  the  leading 
firms  on  the  project  threshed  600 
tons  of  wheat,  about  200  tons  of 
barley  besides  growing  lots  of  alfalfa. 


IRRIGATION 


Neither  Alfalfa  nor  Orchard  cultivation  can 
be  conducted  advantageously  without  an 
efficient  Irrigation  System.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
install  your  system,  as  all  Indications  point  to 
much  higher  prices  in  the  very  near  future. 
Don't  delay,  but  write  today  for  literature  and 
any  information  you  may  require  on  the  subject 
of  Irrigation.  The  advice  of  our  experts  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 

MARTIN  IRON  WORKS 

J  "Originators  of  the  Valve  System  of  Irrigation" 

— formerly 


%     1294  East  28th 

Street, 
2v  Lo»  Angeles,  Cal 


Wheat 
Tractor 

(12--24) 


FIRST! 


to  come  across  the  continent — the  WHEAT  TRACTOR — (12-24).  It  is  the 
most  remarkable  accomplishment  ever  attempted — or  made  by  any  tractor. 
This  unusual  undertaking  was  not  designed  as  a  spectacular  stunt,  but 
rather  as  a  definite  demonstration  and  proof  that  the  WHEAT  TRACTOR 
can  be  worked  as  efficiently  on  the  road  as  in  the  field. 

3,000  Miles  from  New  York  City 

drawing  a  heavy  trailer,  mile  after  mile — over  "plains'— mountains  and 
desert  roads  that  most  of  you  are  familiar  with.  Stops  were  made  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  plowing  demonstrations.  At  Wichita,  Kansas,  this  same 
tractor  entered  the  National  Tractor  Demonstration,  finished  in  splendid 
form,  and — then  on  its  way  to  Los  Angeles,  the  destination. 

EVERY  Wheat  Tractor 

is  as  good — part  for  part — as  the  one  that  has  just  completed  this  remark- 
able trip.  And  it  proves  to  us — and  it  should  to  you — that  the  WHEAT 
is  not  a  "make-shift" — but  built  to  stand  the  "gaff"  under  all  conditions — a 
tractor  you  can  depend  on,  day  after  day,  year  in  and  year  out.  We  say  it 
is  the 

"World's  Standard" 

In  tractors — and  we  believe  it  is.  At  the  LOS  ANGELES  TRACTOR  DEM- 
ONSTRATION, SEPTEMBER  16  to  21,  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
for  yourself — a  tractor  we  are  proud  to  offer  you — one  that  you  will  be 
pleasc-d  to  own — the  AVHEAT — 12-24. 

HESSION  SALES  CORPORATION 


235  SOUTH  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


If  you  cannot  be  with  us 
at  Los  Angeles,  Septiin- 
ber  16  to  21,  then  ask  for 
"booklet"  giving  full  speci- 
fications, etc. 


You  can  haul  your  crops  to  market  by  changing 
In  a  few  minutes  to  these  rubber  tired  road 
wheels.    This  is  an  exclusive  "Wheat"  feature. 


A  Size  for  Every  Engine 
and  Motor 

McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 

Increase  Power — Decrease  Carbon 
Save  Gas 

The  design  and  construction  of  these 
rings  assures  uniform  pressure  all  around 
the  cylinder  wall — power  producers  be- 
cause they  leave  no  place  for  the  power 
to  slip  past. 

Wherever  you  are  and  whatever  your  motor,  you 
can  get  immediate  service  on  these  rings.  Com- 
plete stocks  of  standard  and  over-size  rings  are 
carried  by  over  300  jobbers  and  supply  houses 
throughout  the  country.  Many  thousands  of 
dealers  can  extend  to  you  our  service,  which 
enables  them  to  specify  your  size  requirements  for 
practically  every  make  or  model  of  motor  without 
delay.    You  don't  have  to  wait. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

"To   Have   and   to  Hold   Power"  —  a 
simple,  clear  explanation  of  piston  rings, 
their  construction  and  operation. 
Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 
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Samson  %e  Tractors 


New  Model— 30-X 

All  the  good  features  which  made  previous  Samson's  so  practical 
and  popular  for  field  or  orchard  use,  and 

MORE  POWER  ON  DRAW  BAR 

Our  "special  proposition"  on  all  orders  placed  at  this  time  is 
particularly  attractive.  It  will  interest  you.  Write  at  once  for 
full  particulars. 

The  wonderful  work  of  the  famous  Sieve  Grip  wheels  has  never 
yet  been  duplicated  by  any  other  kind  of  traction.  Plow,  culti- 
vate and  work  up  the  seed  bed  with  Sieve  Grip  Samson's  without 
packing  the  soil.  Low  price — A  "special"  proposition.  Circu- 
lar "P"  free  on  request. 


Now  Sold  on  Easy  Terms  j 


SAMSON 


U  SALES  CO. 


SANSON  TRACTORS 


157  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 


Los  Angeles, 


Calif. 


CUSHMAN 


Light  Weight  All-Purpose  Farm  Motors 

Weigh  Only  One -Fourth  As  Much 

as  ordinary  farm  engines,  but  run  even  more  steadily  and  quietly,  because  of 
perfect  balance  and  accurate  Throttling  Governor. 

Because  of  their  light  weight,  they  are  the  most  usefulfarm  engines,  as  they  can  be  moved 
so  ensily  from  job  to  job,  doing  many  jobs  other  engines  cannot  do. 

m  JJX'K  ar"  °  v"y  durable— in  fact,  the  Cushman  service  record  on  American  farms— where 
50,000  of  them  are  at  work— justifies  our  claim  that  Cushman  Motors  are  the  most  durable  farm 
engines  in  the  world. 

Double  Cylinder  Motors 
8, 15  and  20  H.  P. 

They  give  a  service  the  tractor  cannot  give  and  no  other  farm 
engine  compares  with  them  in  equipment.    Two  cylinders  give 
very  steady  power.    They  do  not  wear  unevenly  and  lose  com- 
pression. Every  running  part  protected  from  dust  and  properly 
lubricated.    Equipped  with  Throttling  Gov- 
ernor, Carburetor,  Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and 
Water  Circulating  Pump  without  extra 
charge. 

Cushman  Engine*  are  not  cheap,  but  they 
are  cheap  in  the  long  run.  Ask  for  Free  Book 
on  Light  Weight  Engines. 


8  H.  P.  2  Cylinder  Cushman.     Weight  Only  120  Ibt. 


Cushman  Motor  Works 

956  N.  21st  St.,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


KROGH 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pomp 


P|  I  \M  absolutely    hydranllrallr    and  automatically 

*-J  I w'  '  water  balanced.     No  end  thrnst  whatsoever. 


Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PCIMP8  for  bored  well*  10-lmh  diameter  and  op. 
 Write  for  Bulletins— 


KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


149  Beale  St.,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Sales  Office  at  Lot  Angeles. 


Peaches  fox  the  Future. 

A  big  peach  nursery  is  to  be  started 
at  Porterville,  and  the  entire  supply 
of  peach  pits  suitable  has  been  be- 
spoken from  a  local  cannery.  Fifty 
acres  is  to  be  planted  later  for  a 
supply  of  peach  seedlings  to  be 
budded  to  peaches  and  prunes. 

Australia  Is  Planting  Vims. 

Orders  have  been  received  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  New 
South  Wales  for  large  numbers  of 
wine  varieties  of  grapes  grafted  on 
resistant  stocks.  Two  phylloxera  re- 
sistant rootlings  in  strong  demand 
are  two  of  our  awn  California  favor- 
ites, Riparia  X  Rupestris,  3306  and 
3309.  Others  are  Mourevdre  X  Ru- 
pestris, 1202,  and  Riparia  X  Cordi- 
folia-Rupestris  106.8.  Bench  grafted 
vines  are  selling  at  about  $50  per 
thousand  and  rooted  resistant  stock 
unworked  $15  per  thousand  f.  o.  b. — 
cash  with  order. 

Tuolumne  County  Apples. 

Most  of  the  apple  growers  in  Tuol- 
umne county  have  sold  their  entire 
crop  of  apples,  orchard  run,  at  good 
figures,  it  is  reported,  as  there  was 
spirited  competitive  buying  from  sev- 
eral different  counties.  There  is  a 
good  crop  of  excellent  quality,  which 
may  run  to  1200-1400  tons-  The 
apples  are  of  firm  quality  and  carry 
good  color.  They  also  dry  heavy.  A 
co-operative  packing  shed  and  dryer 
will  doubtless  appear  another  year  in 
this  growing  apple  section. 

Large  Kerced  Orchards  Ha  taring. 

Driving  out  to  the  east  of  Merced 
many  large  areas  of  orchard  are  set 
out  and  will  soon  be  making  them- 
selves felt  in  the  various  industries. 
The  Bear  Creek  Orchard  Company  has 
160  acres  in  olives — Missions  and 
Manzanillos  —  interset  with  peaches 
and  aDricots  five  years  old  and  bear- 
ing good  crops.  Figs  with  peaches 
interset  also  look  very  thrifty  and 
promising.  A.  L.  Munger  has  120 
acres  of  thrifty  young  figs  and  40 
acres  in  olives,  and  M.  D-  Wood  has 
!)5  acres  set  to  walnuts  and  five  acres 
of  figs  two  years  old,  in  one  block. 
George  Boyd  has  160  acres  set  to  figs 
in  this  section — mostly  Adriatics.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  help  was  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  all  these  places  are 
looking  well  kept  and  the  trees  have 
made  good  growth.  As  the  large  dis- 
tricts unite  to  govern  their  own  af- 
fairs so  is  prosperity  apparent.  Irri- 
gation and  drainage  are  the  problems 
of  paramount  importance  in  the  inland 
valleys.  And  results  can  only  be 
achieved  through  united  effort. 
Grafting  Over  Red  Astrakhans. 

Several  years  ago  a  certain  fruit- 
grower had  a  lot  of  Red  Astrakhan 
apple  trees  that  he  wanted  to  work 
over  to  something  that  paid  better,  and 
he  chose  white  Astrakhans.  AfterwaTd 
he  was  advised  by  experts  that  it  was 
no  use — he  might  just  as  well  take 
them  out  as  "sappy  bark"  and  sub- 
sequent rot  would  do  them  up.  He 
stripped  off  the  suckers  and  growth 
from  a  number  in  order  to  concen- 
trate the  energy  of  the  trees  on  the 
scions.    In  a  year  or  two  these  trees 


died.  Others  he  left,  with  everything 
growing  on  them  that  showed  on  the 
trunk  and  limbs.  They  are,  of  course, 
a  mass  of  brush  below,  but  the  trees 

are  sound  and  healthy;  there  is  no 
"sappy  bark"  or  blight  and  the  new 
grafts,  now  four  or  five  years  old,  are 
carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit.  Which 
looks,  as  though  the  heavy  growth 
allowed  to  remain  on,  had  relieved 
this  strong  growing  tree  of  its  super- 
fluity of  sap  and  should  lead  to  inter- 
esting experiments  in  other  lines. 
This  same  grower  sprayed  his  apples 
for  thrips  this  year  as  they  scarred 
and  russetted  his  apples  last  year. 

Almonds  ami  the  Hand  of  Providence* 

About  the  middle  of  July  we  called 
on  an  almond  grower  of  foreign  birth 
to  see  what  he  was  doing  in  the  shape 
of  mite  and  red-spider  control  in  his 
orchard.  It  was  a  good-sized  orchard 
of  trees  16  or  18  years  old  of  Non- 
pareils, I  X  L,  Ne  Plus  and  a  few 
Drakes  and  Texas.  The  foliage  was 
in  very  poor  condition,  and  some  trees 
had  already  lost  a  lot  of  leaves.  The 
rest  were  ashen  grey  or  yellowish. 
There  is  no  doubt  a'part  of  the  injury 
was  due  to  drought,  intensified  by 
deferred  plowing  and  poor  cultivation, 
but  we  noticed  that  growth  had  been 
poor  for  several  years.  We  ventured, 
however,  to  call  attention  to  the  in- 
jury he  had  suffered  and  was  suffer- 
ing from  almond  mites.  To  our  utter 
astonishment  he  gave  us  to  under- 
stand that  "the  trees  always  begin  to 
lose  leaves  in  July — it  was  natural. 
They  had  to  shed  leaves  so  as  to  ma- 
ure  and  fill  out  the  nuts!"  We  found 
that  he  did  not  belong  to  the  Associa- 
tion or  the  Farm  Bureau  Center — 
"the  connection  of  which  with  the 
plot  one  sees." 

(  berry  Trees  Stand  the  Knife. 

The  exploded  theory  that  cherry 
trees  cannot  stand  pruning  was  ex- 
emplified by  a  story  told  by  C.  K. 
Johnston,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
San  Jose  Mercury,  at  the  recent  meet- 
ing of  growers  and  scientists  for  the 
establishment  of  deciduous  experi- 
ment stations.  Commenting  on  the 
variability  of  idefts  and  practice  re- 
garding pruning,  he  said:  "I  don't 
know  much  about  trees  but  thought 
my  cherry  trees  needed  pruning,  so 
consulted  a  few  cherry  men.  One 
said,  'The  cherry  will  not  stand  prun- 
ing. You  must  let  it  alone.'  Another 
said,  *You  can  prune  it  a  little— per- 
haps once  in  three  years — but  great 
care  must  be  exercised  or  you  will 
lose  all  your  fruit  wood.'  Still  an- 
other man  said,  'I  will  send  you  the 
best  cherry  pruner  in  the  county ;  he 
will  do  what  is  right.  Don't  be  afraid 
if  you  see  half  your  wood  on  the 
ground-'  Well,  I  was  away  three  days 
when  I  received  a  phone  message  that 
my  trees  were  being  ruined.  On  my 
return  I  found  some  neighbors  shak- 
ing their'  heads  over  the  shocking  mu- 
tilation my  trees  had  been  subjected 
to — they  would  bear  nothing  a  year 
following  the  butchering.  Well,  to 
make  a  long  story  short,  the  next 
year  those  trees  produced  the  larjrest 
crop  of  cherries  they  had  ever  borne. 
Good  bye!" 


118-120  N.  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

Oliver  Plows  Roderick  Lean  Disc  Harrows 

Forkner  Tillers  Planet  Jr.  Cultivators 

Studebaker  Wagons 

PERFECT  FARM  MACHINERY 
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LACK   OF   LUG   BOXES  HURTS 
PEAR  GROWERS. 


(Written  for  Pacific   Rural  Press.) 

This  season  has  demonstrated  most 
forcibly  that  pear  growers  must  pro- 
Tide  themselves  with  more  lug  boxes. 
The  canners  have  not  been  able  to 
provide  enough  boxes  fast  enough  to 
serve  growers,  many  of  whose  sup- 
plies of  field  boxes  were  wholly  in- 
sufficient to  serve  their  needs.  From 
this  condition  a  considerable  loss  has 
"been  suffered. 

No.  1  Pears  Sold  as  Windfalls. 

One  pear  grower  said:  "Because  the 
canners  were  not  prompt  in  furnish- 
ing boxes  I  lost  five  tons  of  No.  1 
pears — had  to  sell  them  for  windfalls." 
Now  five  tons  of  pears  at  $85  a  ton  is 
$485.  The  pears  were  sold  for  $50  a 
ton,  making  a  loss  on  five  tons  of 
pears  of  $250.  Supposing  this  man 
had  bought,  say  200  lugs,  at  25  cents 
apiece,  which  is  $50.  It  would  have 
heen  enough  to  handle  that  five  tons 
•of  pears  and  so  saved  $200,  and  his 
boxes  would  have  been  returned  to 
him.  . 

We  will  now  record,  for  the  benefit 
of  other  growers  who  were  in  the 
same  straits,  an  incident  that  hap- 
pened this  year.  One  man,  a  member 
of  the  Pear  Growers'  Association,  ap- 
plied for  a  release  of  his  fruit  in  order 
that  he  might  ship  his  pears  East. 
This  release  was  granted  him  and  his 
fruit  was  "counted  out"  so  far  as  the 
association's  sales  were  concerned. 
Full  Supply  of  Lug  Boxes  Advance 
Pears  from  $75  to  $85  a  Ton- 

A  few  weeks  afterward  he  changed 
his  mind  and  wanted  the  Association 
to  sell  his  pears  for  him,  but  they 
couldn't  find  buyers  for  this  extra 
100  tons.  So  the  grower  tried  him- 
self and  the  best  offer  he  could  get 
was  $75  a  ton.  He  had  almost  given 
up  hope  of  doing  better  when  the  fact 
came  out  that  he  had  2500  lug  boxes 
of  his  own.  The  canner  immediately 
offered  him  the  $85  a  ton  if  he  would 
ship  the  fruit  in  his  own  boxes  and 
the  sale  was  made. 

He  thus  made  $1,000  clear  by  using 
boxes  that  had  cost  him  only  $500, 
and  these  boxes  were,  of  course,  re- 
turned to  him.  Besides,  he  was  not 
obliged  to  wait  for  boxes  or  to  worry 
about  whether  they  would  arrive  in 
time  or  not,  because  he  had  them  on 
the  place. 

This  year  (when  good  money  has 
been  made  on  pears)  should  see  all 
pear  growers  plentifully  supplied  with 
boxes  for  next  year.  There  is  ample 
spare  time  to  make  them  up  in  the 
winter  or  rainy  days  and  much  of  the 
loss  and  aggravation,  as  experienced 
this  year,  can  be  obviated. 


WET  OR  DRY  SULPHURING. 


To  the  Editor:  The  only  apology  I 
have  for  coming  back  at  Mr.  Davis  is 
that  I  have  received  a  number  of 
letters  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  wet  vs. 
dry  sulphuring. 

Some  eight  years  ago  some  of  the 
first  almond  growers  of  Arbuckle 
clubbed  together  and  bought  a  dry- 
sulphur  machine.  Some  of  them  used 
it  the  second  year,  but  all  condemned 
it.  If,  after  six  days  from  dry  spray- 
ing Mr.  Davis  finds  spiders  large 
enough  to  "plow  their  way  through 
sulphur,"  it  is  evident  he  did  not  get 
the  old  spider.  Hence  he  goes  after 
them  four  times  six  days  apart,  which 
must  be  discouraging. 

I  agree  with  your  correspondent  of 
July  19,  page  60,  that  one  thorough 
application  as  soon  as  the  old  spider 
appears  does  control  them.  A  thor- 
ough application  means  double-shoot 
the  rows — up  one  side  and  down  the 
other.  I  can  show  you  eighty  acres 
near  me,  sprayed  about  the  same  time 
and  only  half  done  which  is  now 
badly  infested,  while  mine  is  free. 

So,  too,  the  difference  in  cost:  Mr. 
Davis  admits  it  takes  three  days  to 
dry-spray  50  acres.  Three  days'  time 
four  times  over  is  12  days  with  two 
men  and  a  team  at  $10  per  day  makes 
$120.  The  wet  way  will  take  three 
men  57  days  at  $14  per  day,  making 
$70,  and  my  equipment  did  not  cost 
$100  more  than  Mr.  Davis'.  Besides, 
it  earned  me  $70  on  the  outside  at  $6 
per  day. — I.  L.  Sweet,  Arbuckle. 


Pears  and  figs  have  been  cultivated 
in  California  for  150  years. 


TRADE  a  MARK 

It  Cultivates-—  It  Packs 

mm 


Culti-Pack  your  soil  after  the  grain  drill  or  seeder.  You  can 
pull  the  Culti- Packer  and  seeder  with  a  tractor  at  almost  no 
extra  cost  — or  you  can  pull  them  separately  with  horses. 

Here  are  five  things  you  will  gain  by  so  doing: 


1.  Quicker  germination  especially  in  dry 
weather,  due  to  firming  of  soil  about 
seed,  and  the  moisture-saving  mulch 
on  top. 

2.  Saving  of  seed  by  increasing  the  per- 
centage of  seed  which  sprout. 

3.  Fewer  weed*  because  the  crop  will  get 
an  early  start  and  choke  out  the  weeds 
(which  are  unevenly  planted). 


4.  Less  crusting  of  soil  on  account  of  the 
ridged  condition  in  which  it  is  left. 

5.  Better  root  development  due  to  the 
fine,  compact,  moist  bed  of  soil.  These 
and  hundreds  of  other  soil  facts  are 
illustrated  and  described  by  leading 
soil  experts  in  our  56-page  book, 
"Soil  Sense." 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  copy. 


CVLTI-P ACKERS  for  sale  by  your  local  implement  dealer. 

The  Dunham  Company,  i^  Berea,  Ohio 


"Test  Special 

The  Best  Rubber  Belt  Made 

USE  THIS  COUPON — MAIL  TODAY 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 
519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
work,  and  quote  prices  delivered  at 


Station 


Horse  Power  Diameter  In  Inches 

Elec.  Motor   Driven  PuUey  

Steam   Engine  Driving  Pulley  

Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 

Cross  Straight  Perpendicular 

Width  of  Belt  Ply  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys  

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   , 

My  dealer's  name  

My  name   

Address   


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 
"BTBON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  eyery  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60- A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FBANCISCO 


YISALIA 
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The  SANDUSKY  TRACTOR 

"The  Little  Fellow  with  the  Big  Pull" 

10—20  MODEL  J 

Shown  below  pulling  a  15-foot  Forkner  Cultivator  on  South- 
ern California  ranch 

Will  do  the  work  of  8  horses  in  any  soil 
in  Orchard  or  Open  Field 


Most  practical  and  economical  Tractor  built  for  Road  Build- 
ing, Hauling,  Threshing,  Silo  Filling  and  All  Orchard  Work 

SEE  US  AT  THE  LOS  ANGELES  DEMONSTRATION 

September  16th  to  21st. 

Dealers  write  for  our  Agency  Proposition 

WASHBURN  BROS. 


126  North  Los  Angeles  Street 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


TIRES 


BARGAINS 


STANDARD  MAKES 

These  ttres  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or  so 
called  rebuilt  tires. 

Plain  Pint 
Tread        Non-Skid  Tnbei 
Second*       Standard  Guarantee* 
Guaranteed  Guaranteed  Gra< 

28x3  $10.75  $2.05 

30x3  $9.20  10.95  2.05 
30x3y2  11.50  13.50  2.50 
32x3y2  1285  15.85  2.70 
31x4  16.30  20.65  3.15 
32x4  16.60  21.15  3.25 
33x4  17.30  22.00  3.35 
34x4       17.80      22.50  3.45 

36x4    26.60   

34x4i/2  24.00  30.35  4.20 
35x4i/2  25.00  31.65  4.30 
36x4V2    25.45       32.20  4.45 

37x4i/2    35.75  5.10 

35x5       28.70       36.15  5.25 
37x5       30.25      38.30  5.40 
NON-SRTD  FIRSTS 
6000  Miles  Guaranteed 

30x3i/2   $17.85 

32x3i/2    19.95 

32x4    27.95 

33x4    29.00 

34x4    29.85 

35x4i/2    39.65 

37x5    49.75 

AU  other  alcea  In  proportion. 

Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

•WI  Bilwy.  4040. 

l.rmir  Reach  Ilrnnr-h, 
36   Imerlcaa  Ave. 
H.  A.  Demarent.  Coant  Manager. 
San  FranrlNro        Oakland  Seattle 
Freano  San  Dleffo 

Price*  aabject  to  change  without  notice. 
Good*  Shipped  C.  O.  D..  Exore**  or  Parcel 
Post.  Money  Refunded  on  Good*  Returned 
to  r*  Intact  within  Ten  Day*. 

The  Oldest  Automobile  Tire  Jobbing 
Concern  In  the  United  State*  and  the 
Lament  In  the  World. 

^     Open  Snndays  and  Evenings 


Saves  a  Team  on 
the  Binder 


Cushman  Binder  Engine 


The  Cushman  4  H.  P.  is  the  one  Suc- 
cessful Binder  Engine.  Thousands  are 
in  use  every  harvest  Fits  any  binder. 
Engine  drives  sickle  and  all  machinery. 
Since  horses  have  only  to  pull  machine, 
two  horses  will  easily  handle  8-ft.  binder 
in  heavy  grain.  In  a  wet  harvest  Cush- 
man Engine  saves  the  crop,  as  it  keeps 
sickle  going  when  bull  wheel  slips. 

Very  Important— The  weight  of  th*  en- 
gine on  the  rear  of  the  binder,  only  167 
lbs.,  is  balanced  by  the  simple  cone  water 
cooler  on  the  front  of  the  binder.  This 
balancing,  and  the  water  cooling,  to  pre 
vent  overheating  on  all  day  runs,  are 
necessary  to  successful  work  in  a  hot  field. 

After  harvest  Cushman  engine  does  all  other 
work.  Very  light  weight  and  easy  to  move 
around,  yet  runs  more  steadily  than  most 
heavy  engines,  because  of  Throttle  Gover- 
nor and  perfect  balance.  4  H.  P.  weighs 
only  190  lbs.;  when  stripped  for  binder 
only  167  lbs.  8  H.  P.  only  320  lbs.  Also 
\5  and  20  H.  P.  sizes. 

SAME    ENGINE  FITS 

Corn  Binders,  Mowers,  Reapers, 
Manure  Spreaders,  Potato  Diggers,  etc. 

Write  for  Information. 

THOMAS  R.  BROWNE 

Stockton,  California 


FOR  SALE 

1280  Acres  Level  Land 

All  in  cultivation;  finest  decomposed 
granite;  no  better  land  anywhere. 
Best  Apricot  district  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Joining  land  and  groves  sell 
intr  from  $260  to  $1,000. 

Owners  say  sell  for  $70  acre 

Don't  miss  this  opportunity. 

W.  H.  STACY,  with 

8TACI  REALTY  CO,  401  Fay  Bid?. 

I.OS   ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Power  Farming  Has  Come  Inevitably 


By  William 

Power  Farming  has  made  such  rap- 
id strides  during  the  past  few  years 
that  the  ranchers,  orchardists  and  ag- 
riculturists in  general,  are  now  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  either 
adhering  to  the  old  fashioned  and  an- 
tiquated way  of  tilling  the  soil  or 
adopting  the  newer  and  more  efficient 
method  of  using  power  farming  ma- 
chinery. 

The  war  has  been  responsible  to  a 
great  extent,  for  the  rapid  advance- 
ment and  the  perfecting  of  different 
power  farming  tools,  for  "food  will 
win  the  war"  is  a  slogan  that  still 
rings  in  our  ears;  and  how  this  coun- 
try rushed  the  food-stuffs  to  the  hun- 
gry millions  and  saved  a  starving 
world  is  a  matter  of  record. 

In  this  speeaing  up  program  the 
tractors  and  more  efficient  farm  tools 
played  an  important  part.  In  one  in- 
stance  the  manufacturer  of  a  well- 
known  tractor  shipped  over  six  thou- 
sand of  his  tractors  to  our  allies  in 
Europe,  whose  lands  were  either  de- 
vastated or  suffering  from  lack  of 
cultivation  because  the  man  power 
was  being  used  in  the  fighting  lines. 
Thousands  of  acres  were  made  to  pro- 
duce their  share  of  food  through  the 
importation  of  these  tractors. 

Development  of  Plows. 

Since  the  beginning  of  time,  man 
has  had  to  prepare  a  seed-bed.  The 
hieroglyphics  on  old  Egyptian  monu- 
ments as  well  as  other  ancient  rec- 
ords, show  that  a  wooden  stick  was 
used  to  make  a  furrow,  and  branches 
and  twigs  bound  together  was  the 
substitute  for  a  barrow.  While  this 
method  is  apparently  obsolete,  it  is 
still  in  use  in  some  of  the  uncivilized 
parts  of  the  world.  Seed  was  broad- 
casted by  hand  over  this  crude  seed- 
bed, and  even  this  principle  which  has 
been  handed  down  from  the  ages  la 
still  indulged  in,  in  many  parts  of  our 
own  country. 

After  the  wooden  stick  came  the 
wooden  mold  board  plow,  which  held 
sway  Until  an  iron  point  was  addea 
to  the  share  to  give  added  wear,  and 
permit  working  of  harder  soil. 

In  1797  a  cast  iron  plow  bottom 
was  made  and  patented.  This  had  the 
share,  mold  board,  and  landside  all 
in  one  piece.  To  renew  a  worn  point 
meant  the  purchasing  of  an  entirely 
new  bottom.  In  1813  a  cast  iron  bot- 
tom was  manufactured  that  more 
nearly  approached  our  present  style. 

Then  came  the  single  riding  plow 
which  was  later  followed  by  tne  two- 
gang  plow.  This  style  of  plow  enjoy- 
joyed  unusual  popularity,  showing 
that  farmers  are  ever  ready  to  adopt 
any  practical  device  that  will  lessen 
their  fatiguing  work. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
manufacturers  began  to  pay  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  kind  of  materials 
that  went  into  their  products,  cruci- 
ble steel,  shares,  soft-center  shares 
and  others  making  their  appearance, 
all  with  the  view  of  bringing  greater 
efficiency  to  farm  tools. 

Many  varied  and  complete  mechani- 
cal farm  tools  and  contrivances  fol- 
lowed in  rapid  order,  such  as  com- 
bined harvesters  and  binders  and 
other  equally  important  improve- 
ments; but  with  all  of  these  wonder- 
ful new  inventions  the  horse  was 
still  relied  upon  to  do  his  part. 

Tractor  Work  Better  than  Horse 
Work. 

The  coming  of  the  farm  tractor 
revolutionized  agriculture;  of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  was  not  the 
purpose  of  the  tractor  to  do  the  work 
as  well  as  a  horse  or  a  team  of  horses, 
but  to  do  it  better.  It  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  power  farming  machinery  to 
do  the  work  as  well  as  the  older  meth- 
ods, but  to  do  it  more  efficiently  and 
more  economically. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the 
old  methods  of  a  farmer's  life,  with 
its  continual  chores  and  heavy  work 
coupled  with  long  hours,  has  been 
responsible  for  many  sons  and  daugh- 
ters leaving  the  old  home  and  seek- 
ing the  cities,  to  evade  the  drudgery 
that  loomed  before  them. 

The  newer  methods  of  power  farm- 
ing however  have  changed  the  entire 


Li.  Hughson. 

scheme  of  things,  for  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  tractor,  modern  farm  tools, 
the  many  mechanical  and  automatic 
devices,  such  as  milking  machines, 
sawing  machines  and  others,  taken 
together  with  the  many  duties  a  trac- 
tor can  perform  when  the  power  on 
the  belt  is  used,  has  lightened  the 
farmer's  burden  considerably,  doing 
their  work  more  speedily  and  surely 
more  economically.  This  taken  to- 
gether with  the  many  devices  now  on 
the  market  to  aid  the  women-folk  on 
the  ranches  and  farms,  has  changed 
considerably  the  conditions  that  for- 
merly existed. 

The  numerous  exhibits  and  demon- 
strations of  power  farming  machin- 
ery held  all  over  the  country,  have 
proved  much  to  those  who  till  the 
soil,  and  progressive  farmers  were 
not  slow  to  see  the  benefits  that 
would  accrue  from  its  adoption. 

Many  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
still  adhering  to  the  older  methods, 
in  a  similar  manner  as  the  livery  men 
in  the  early  days  of  the  automobile. 
They  finally  had  to  bow  to  the  horse- 
lees  carriage. 

It  perhaps  is  true  that  the  early 
tractors  were  somewhat  lacking  in 
necessary  essentials,  but  the  rapid 
development  of  this  industry  has 
brought  many  changes  and  improve- 
ments. It  is  stated  authoritatively 
that  one  tractor  manufacturer  built 
and  experimented  with  sixty-three 
different  models  of  tractors  covering 
a  period  of  years,  before  he  put  one 
on  the  market.  This  same  manu- 
facturer insisted  that  the  tools  which 
this  tractor  should  pull,  should  be  so 
constructed  that  they  could  be  op- 
erated from  the  drivers  seat,  obviat- 
ing the  necessity  of  having  an  extra 
man. accompany  the  tractor  to  operate 
the  tools.  That  this  latter  idea  was 
logical  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
today  several  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turers are  making  tools  exclusively 
for  use  with  the  tractor  and  power- 
lift  plows  are  being  demanded  by  far- 
mers. 

The  different  colleges  of  Agricult- 
ure are  strongly  urging  the  use  of 
power  farming  machinery,  which 
opinion  has  been  reached  after  ex- 
haustive study  and  experiments  with 
the  modern  methods.  It  has  been 
clearly  proven  that  a  horse  consumes 
as  much  food  in  a  year  as  can  be 
raised  on  a  four  or  five  acre  lot,  which 
might  otherwise  be  used  for  a  pro- 
ductive crop.  In  the  off-season,  a 
tractor  and  its  belt  power  can  perform 
multitudinous  duties  on  a  ranch, 
while  the  horse  must  remain  idle. 

Behold  at  from  every  angle,  a  new 
era  has  dawned  for  the  "man  with' 
the  hoe,"  and  in  a  few  years  one  will 
look  back  upon  the  present  times, 
and  wonder  how  it  was  at  all  possible 
for  the  rancher  to  produce  the  food 
that  now  feeds  the  world. 


Deformed  and  puny  chicks  are  unfit 
to  raise.    Dispose  of  all  cripples  and 

weaklings  as  soon  as  possible. 


REE  MAM 

•WPGARDEN  TRACTOR*  ^ 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO 

Distributors 
4irrlcnltural  ImplenifnlH  of  All  Kinds. 
724  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 
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It  takes  Brains  to  recognize 
a  Good  Tractor 


W 


HEN  you  build  a  tractor  to  be 
sold  on  the  basis  of  the  service  it  gives, 
it  has  got  to  be  sold  to  a  man  of  brains. 


Appearances  speak  for  themselves. 

Anybody  can  tell  what  a  Tractor  looks 
like — whether  it  has  three  wheels  or  four, 
whether  the  engine  is  upright  or  horizontal, 
whether  its  gears  are  enclosed  or  at  the  mercy 
of  sand  or  gravel. 

But  it  takes  brains  to  get  at  the  facts — 
to  look  into  tractors  instead  of  merely  at  them. 

More  and  more,  the  farmers  of  this 
country  are  looking  for  the  facts  which  deter- 
mine the  serviceability,  economy  and  long  life 
of  a  tractor. 

And  they  are  finding  them  in  the  G  O 
type  of  tractor — the  four-wheel,  four-cylinder 
type,  towards  which  the  whole  industry  is  tend- 
ing. There  are  no  tracks  or  sprockets  in  the 
G  O  Tractor  to  become  filled  with  sand  or  to  use 
up  power  in  overcoming  friction. 


They  are  finding  them  in  the  G  O  driv- 
ing mechanism — an  exclusive  feature  which  can- 
not be  duplicated  or  imitated.  With  the  G  O 
friction  drive,  there  is  no  possibility  of  stripping 
gears,  because  they  are  always  in  mesh.  The 
speed  of  the  tractor  can  be  changed  while  in 
motion.  It  can  be  adjusted  to  any  kind  of  work 
either  in  the  field  or  at  the  belt — there  are  six 
speeds  forward  and  six  reverse. 

They  are  finding  them  in  the  G  O  con- 
struction— so  simple  that  anyone  can  keep  it 
running  strong  and  true.  Every  part  is  acces- 
sible. Every  gear  is  enclosed  in  dust-proof 
casings — runs  in  oil.  The  driving  wheels  are 
independently  controlled,  making  it  easy  to 
turn  short,  plow  close  to  corners  or  pull  out  of 
any  hole. 

The  man  of  brains,  who  is  looking  for 
more  facts — for  facts  about  the  company  behind 
the  G  O  Tractor,  its  resources,  its  guarantee,  and 
its  idea  of  tractor  service — can  get  them  without 
obligation  by  addressing  any  of  the  offices  below. 


The  General  Ordnance  Company 
Tractor  Division 

Western  Sale*  Office  and  Factory 

CEDAR  RAPIDS,  IA. 
Executive  and  Eastern  Sales  Office : 
TWO  WEST  43rd  STREET.  NEW  YORK 
Eastern  Factory : 
DERBY.  CONNECTICUT 
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UTILITY 


Mode/  «"f   Sperm/  Loaded 
•with  IS         of  "lilt- 

Large  Hauling  Profits  Made  CERTAIN 

Employ  the  excess  energy  developed  by  your  truck  or  passenger 
car  and  thereby  reduce  hauling  costs  50  per  cent  or  more.  Utility 
Trailers,  by  right  of  their  superiority  in  construction  and  oper- 
ating efficiency,  should  be  your  logical  selection  of  auxiliary 
hauling  units. 

CAPACITIES: 

2-wheel  trailers,  12  sizes,  800  pounds  to  1 1/2  tons. 
4-wheel  trailers,  5  sizes,  1  to  5  tons. 

Los  Angeles  Trailer  Company 

1328  Palmetto  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

<VgHi5Sb 


Write  for  new  catalog 


Reproduction  from  actual  photo  showing 
2- ton  UTILITY  TRAILER  and  3K-ton 
truck,  carrying  an  8-ton  load  of  Egyptian 
corn.    Operated  by  the  Bannister  Grain 


Trailerized  Transportation."  Company  of  Bakersfield,  California. 
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SON  Wins 


at  Delavan.  Wisconsin 

James  Murphy, Manager 

of  1600-acre  Tilden  Farms,  ordered 
a  LAUSON  after  watching  the  op- 
eration of  26  tractors  in  a  competitive  test. 

The  LAUSON  FULL 

JEWEL  TRACTOR  did  not 
make  a  stop  for  adjustment  of  any 
kind  from  the  crack  of  the  pistol  to  the 
finish  of  the  Delavan  Demonstration, 

The  reasons  for  this  per- 
formance are  evident  in  its 
construction — its  full  jewel  move- 
ment with  24  roller  and  ball  bearings,  its 
dust  proof  construction,  its  gears  running 
in  a  bath  of  oil.  and  the  practical  agricul- 
tural experience  incorporated  in  its  design. 

Full  details  on  request. 

California,  Arizona  aad  Nevada 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  63  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFC  CO. 
New  Holstein,  Wis. 


The  LAUSON  Transmission  is  fool- 
proof. Even  an  inexperienced  operator 
cannot  strip  the  gears.  All  gears  are 
enclosed  in  a  dust-proof  case  and  operate 
in  oath  of  oil. 


Distributors  for  Oregon, 


Suggestive  Agricultural  Pointers 

(Written  for  the  Paclflc  Kural  Press.) 
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Rice  Growers  Need  Livestock. 

Rice  growers  must  eventually  un- 
dertake livestock,  according  to  Mr. 
Adams  of  the  Maxwell  Irrigated 
Farms  Co.  of  Colusa  county.  This 
company  had  about  8.000  acres  of  rice 
last  year,  and  made  good  money  turn- 
ing in  2,000  hogs  to  clean  up  the 
stubble. 

Hellebore  Safe  Poison  for  Vegetables. 

Where  chewing  insects  or  worms  are 
attacking  vegetables  or  nearly  mature 
fruits,  arsenical  poisons  are  frequent- 
ly inadvisable.  Powdered  white  helle- 
bore roots  are  poisonous  to  insects, 
but  only  slightly  injurious  to  man  and 
the  powder  quickly  loses  its  poison- 
ous qualities.  It  may  be  dusted  onto 
the  plants  with  twice  its  bulk  of  flour 
or  sprayed  wet  using  ten  teaspoonfuls 
per  gallon  of  water. 

Before  Borrowing,  Paint  Your  Build- 
ings. 

A  banker  states  that  the  appearance 
of  a  man's  farm  influences  him  as 
much '  as  its  intrinsic  value  in  the 
amount  of  money  he  will  lend  on  it. 
That  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
character  is  as  good  security  as  real 
estate.  Paint  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
ways  of  improving  the  appearance  of 
buildings.  If  the  house  and  farm 
buildings  are  neatly  painted  as  often 
as  necessary  their  owner  is  a  better 
risk  than  one  who  lets  his  buildings 
deteriorate. 

Faster  Sugar  Beet  Digging. 

A  man  and  two  horses  working  con- 
tinuously under  average  conditions 
will  lift  approximately  1%  acres  or 
beets  per  day.  A  man  with  four 
horses  can  lift  two  or  two  and  a  half 
acres  per  day.  The  amount  of  work 
done  can  be  increased  by  adding  an 
extra  horse.  It  is  chiefly  a  matter  of 
power-  In'  Monterey  county  that 
power  is  supplied  in  compact  form, 
conveniently  controlled  by  one  man 
in  the  form  of  a  motor  cultivator  de- 
livering five  horsepower  at  the  draw- 
bar. The  digger  is  attached  to  this 
in  place  of  cultivation  implements. 

Freight  Butts  on  Grain. 

The  freight  rate  on  wheat  in  car- 
loads of  60,000  pounds  minimum 
weight,  is  64  cents  per  100  pounds 
from  California  terminals  and  inter- 
mediate points  to  Galveston,  and  68% 
cents  to  New  Orleans,  according  to 
G.  W.  Luce  of  the  Railroad  Adminis- 
tration. The  rate  on  whole  barley  in 
carloads  to  Galveston  and  New  Or- 
leans is  56  cents  per  100  pounds.  Car- 
loads must  have  minimum  weight  of 
80,000  pounds  except  where  cars  of 
smaller  capacity  are  furnished,  but 
not  less  than  60,000  pounds  in  any 
car.  This  56-cent  rate  also  applies 
to  whole  barley  from  California 
points  to  New  York  when  routed  via 
Southern  Pacific,  G.  H.  &  S.  A.,  and 
Morgan  line  and  in  connection  with 
the  Santa  Fe  system,  thence  Mal- 
lory  line. 

Grain  Fire  Damage  Doubled. 

To  the  Editor:  Answering  your  in- 
quiry, we  are  still  collecting  data  on 
the  damage  done  by  fires  in  grain 
fields  and  on  the  range.  This  data 
will  not  be  ready  until  next  fall,  at 
which  time  we  will  get  out  a  state- 
ment of  the  losses  sustained  in  the 
state  this  year.  The  loss  of  grain 
has  been  very  large  and  I  think  will 
be  at  least  twice  what  it  was  last  sum- 
mer. I  investigated  a  grain  fire  in 
Butte  county    which    did  $30,000.00 


worth  of  damage  and  another  grain 
fire  near  Byron  is  reported  to  have 
done  $17,000.00  worth  of  damage.  The 
largest  losses  were  sustained  in  Glenn, 
Colusa,  Butte,  Solano,  and  Yolo 
counties.  A  great  deal  of  efficient 
work  was  done  by  the  rural  fire  or- 
ganizations of  the  State,  but  in  spite 
of  their  efforts  the  losses  were  very 
high  on  account  of  the  large  amount 
of  Inflammable  material,  dry  weather 
and  heavy  winds. — M.  B.  Pratt,  Deputy 
State  Forester. 

Have  Your  Scales  Tested  Fret-. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  clipping  of 
your  issue  of  August  16th  under  the 
heading  of  "Have  Your  Scales  Tested." 
It  reads  in  part  as  follows:  "The  State 
Superintendent  of  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures will  have  your  scales  officially 
tested  and  sealed  at  nominal  cost." 
I  wish  you  would  kindly  correct  this 
statement  and  advise  your  readers 
that  the  services  of  this  department 
of  every  character,  whether  it  be  in- 
spection of  apparatus,  prosecution  of 
complaints,  or  investigations,  are  free 
to  the  public.  This  also  includes  ev- 
ery service  of  the  County  Sealer.  The 
payment  by  any  person  for  any  of 
this  service  to  a  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures Official  constitutes  a  malfeasance 
under  the  Act. — Chas.  G.  Johnson, 
State  Superintendent  Weights  and 
Measures. 

Superphosphate  Prices. 

A  30  per  cent  reduction  in  fall  prices 
of  mixed  commercial  fertilizers  was 
forecasted  a  while  back  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  But  the 
reduction  is  not  materializing  on  rock 
phosphate  and  superphosphate  so 
much  as  expected.  Superphosphate 
in  bags  in  quantities  of  30  tons  or 
more  was  quoted  at  $24  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  Cartaret 
last  spring  and  prices  asked  for  fall 
trade  are  $22.50.  Strikes  in  Florida 
and  Tennessee  phosphate  mines  have 
reduced  production.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  notified  manufac- 
turers of  superphosphate  not  to  ad- 
vance present  prices  without  submit- 
ting specific  data  on  real  and  un- 
avoidable higher  costs  of  production 
since  June,  1919.  California  super- 
phosphate fertilizers  come  largely 
from  the  copper  mines.  Two  com- 
panies in  California  are  manufactur- 
ing this  fertilizer  and  there  is  plenty 
to  supply  all  demands.  The  price  is 
$25  per  ton  in  bags  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Weed  War  Waging. 

Various  county  horticultural  com- 
missioners are  getting  into  the  weed 
war  under  the  State  lajv.  by  which  it 
becomes  their  duty  to  see  that  nox- 
ious weeds  are  controlled.  These 
overworked  officials  have  not  had  the 
time  required  to  enforce  with  gloved 
hands  the  law  against  weeds  and  have 
consequently  let  it  lie  in  innocuous 
desuetude.  But  in  Solano  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  C.  M. 
Gates  has  been  getting  results  along 
the  highways.  In  Tulare  county  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  C.  F.  Collins 
has  been  attacking  the  Arizona  thistle 
around  Porterville  through  Inspector 
F.  A.  Doty.  The  Southern  Pacific  in- 
festations have  been  cleaned  up  and 
property  owners  are  co-operating.  In 
Imperial  county  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner F.  W.  Waite  has  tried  in- 
effectually to  keep  out  the  Johnson 
grass  that  comes  on  cotton  seed  im- 
ported from  Arizona.  He  has  asked 
the  Arizonans  to  delint  such  seed  and 
has  given  it  a  second  delinting. 


SAVE  THAT  BURR  CLOVER  SEED. 

(Written  for  raelflc  Rural  Tress.) 

There  is  always  a  demand  for  burr  clover  seed — every  fall.  It 
wouldn't  take  long  to  scoop  up  a  lot  out  of  the  wagon  beds  and  save  it 
instead  of  shoving  it  out  of  the  tail  gate  with  your  foot  and  losing  it 

Send  the  kids  out  to  the  little  flat  by  the  creek  or  in  that  corner  of 
your  orchard  land  where  the  stamps  and  rocks  prevent  cultivation.  They 
can  rake  and  sweep  up  $10  worth  of  seed  in  a  morning.  Shake  the 
trash  out  with  a  six-tined  fork  and  sift  out  the  dust;  then  sell  it  to  a 
seedsman.  He  will  pay  you  for  it  and  will  hull  and  clean  it.  It's  the 
little  things  that  count.  Any  of  the  big  seedsmen  are  in  the  market  for 
burr  clover  seed  now.  In  two  months  from  now  they  probably  won't 
want  it.  A  garden  rake  and  a  bass  broom,  and  then  let  the  kiddies  have 
the  money. 
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Features  That  Guarantee 
Successful  Pipeless  Heating 


TODAY,  thousands  of  families  enjoy  the  com- 
forts of  properly  heated  homes  and  yet  save 
money  on  their  fuel  bills.  The  Mueller  Pipe- 
less  Furnace,  an  achievement  of  the  engineers  and 
heating  experts  of  the  Mueller  organization,  has 
made  possible  this  greater  economy  and  comfort. 

No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  shut  off  rooms  from  the 
rest  of  the  house  in  winter.  You  can  heat  all  your  rooms 
properly  and  yet  spend  to  less  for  fuel  than  when 
using  stoves. 

Note  carefully  the  strong  features  of  the  Mueller  Pipe- 
less  shown  on  this  page.  No  other  pipeless  furnace  is 
designed  like  the  Mueller,  and  no  other  pipeless  furnace 
therefore  operates  as  efficiently.  For  the  Mueller  Pipe- 
less applies  the  principles  of  pipeless  heating  scientifically 
and  correctly.  It  gives  100%  heating  efficiency  for  the 
fuel  consumed. 


The  Mueller  Book,  "The  Modern  Method  of  Heating 
Your  Home"  explains  the  Mueller  features  in  detail.  Send 
for  it.  Learn  just  how  this  remarkable  furnace  is  built  at 
every  point,  how  easy  it  is  to  install,  how  easy  to  operate. 
Burns  hard  or  soft  coal,  coke,  wood,  lignite,  gas  or  oil. 
Read  some  of  the  letters  that  have  been  received,  telling 
of  health,  comfort  and  fuel  saving. 

Get  full  information  in  the  Mueller  book,  telling  why  this  remarkable 
furnace  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  efficient,  economical  and 
dependable  you  can  buy — guaranteed  to  heat  the  whole  house  com- 
fortably. 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co., 

Makers  of  Heating  System*  of  All  Kinds  Since  1857 

231  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Distributors  for  California: 

Holbrook.  Merrill  &  Stetson,? an  Francisco  and 
Lot  Angeles,  t-al. 

22  other  distributing  points.  Immediate 
shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country. 


1 Register  face — large  in  size  to 
deliver  the  proper  volume  of 
warm  air  into  the  rooms  at  low  velocity 
and  take  an  equal  volume  of  cool  air 
from  the  rooms.  A  size  for  each  size 
furnace. 

2 Radiator — One  solid  casting.  No 
bolted  joints  through  which  smoke 
and  gas  can  escape.  Nalrow  oval 
bottom  part  with  casting  flaring  out- 
ward and  upward  keeps  rising  air  in 
contact  with  heated  surface  so  that  it 
absorbs  every  particle  of  heat. 

3 Feed  Section — One  solid  casting 
formed  to  allow  free  circulation 
of  air  over  and  around  it,  also  between 
gas  dome  and  inner  wall  of  radiator. 
Height  aids  combustion.  Top  of  feed 
mouth  has  an  upward  slant  so  smoke 
and  gas  cannot  escape  when  door  is 
open. 

4Firepot — Cast  in  two  sections 
with  cup  joint  between  to  allow 
for  expansion  and  contraction  without 
stress  or  strain.  Sides  almost  vertical 
— ashes  cannot  accumulate  and  prevent 
radiation  of  heat.  Deep  with  large 
coal  capacity — fire  needs  tending  only 
twice  a  day  except  in  severest  weather. 
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5 Air  passages  permit  free  and  un- 
restricted ascent  of  warm  air  and 
descent  of  cool  air.  This  is  essential 
as  pipeless  heating  depends  for  its 
success  on  easy  air  circulation.  (In- 
dicated by  arrows). 

C.  Special  insulated  type  of  hood  and 
^*  inner  casing  construction.  No 
escape  of  warm  air  into  the  cool  air 
chamber.  Outer  casings  made  of  gal- 
vanized iron.  Inner  casing  of  two 
sheets  of  rust  resisting  iron,  substantial 
and  durable. 


7 Fire  door — fits  tight.  Stays  open 
when  firing.  Double  door  makes 
bigger  openings  for  large  chunks  of 
coal  or  wood.  Cast  iron  perforated 
plate  on  inside  of  lower  door  has 
horizontal  slide  to  admit  air  and  make 
fire  burn  well. 


Clip  the  Coupon 

and  Mail 
it  NOW! 


L.  J. 
Mueller 
Furnace  Co. 

231  R«d  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wii. 

Gentlemen: — 
Without  obligation 
on  my  part,  please 
send  me  your  free 
booklet  "The  Modern 
Method  of  Heating  Your 
Home"  and  name  of  near- 
est dealer  who  can  show  me 
the  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace. 


Postoffice 
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Dependable  Spark  Plugs1 


Champion  AS  14 
Price  $1.00 


Are  Equipment  on  All 

Fairbanks  -Morse T  Engines 

FJRBANKS-MORSE  famous  "Z"  kerosene  engines  for  the 
farm  are  now  equipped  with  Champion  Dependable  Spark 
Plugs. 

These  sturdy,  economical  engines  are  making  work  easier 
for  more  than  250,000  farmers.  Ranging  in  size  from  1 %  horse- 
power to  15  horsepower,  they  are  adapted  to  countless  power 
jobs.  They  run  cream  separators,  milking  machines  and 
washers.  They  operate  electric  light  plants  and  water  systems. 
There  is  hardly  a  power  need  that  is  not  met  fully  and  capably 
by  one  of  the  reliable  Fairbanks-Morse  "Z"  kerosene  engines. 

Fairbanks  Morse  "Z"  engines  hold  an  enviable  reputation 
for  performance,  economy  and  quality.  The  choice  of  Cham- 
pion Dependable  Spark  Plugs  as  standard  equipment  for  this 
line  of  engines,  means  still  another  important  step  in  insuring 
their  satisfactory  operation  under  all  conditions. 

Champion  Dependable  Spark  Plugs  have  proved  their  worth 
in  all  weather  and  in  all  climates  on  every  type  of  internal  com- 
bustion engine.  Their  adoption  by  Fairbanks-Morse  is  but 
one  more  proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  they  are  held. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ontario 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES 


C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.  report  that  there 
is  no  carry-over  of  alfalfa  seed. 

W.  V.  Shear,  well  known  to  potato 
growers  of  California,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  a  position  in  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  He  will  have 
charge  of  the  new  potato  certification 
law. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  es- 
tablished commercial  grades  for  po- 
tatoes, and  is  engaged  in  an  educa- 
tional campaign  to  extend  interest  in 
growing  the  types  which  can  make 
the  grades. 

Public  hearings  were  held  in  At- 
water  and  Turlock  last  week  to  aid 
the  growers  in  standardization  of  their 
sweet  potatoes.  They  must  be  graded 
now  to  conform  to  the  standardiza- 
tion law  on  ffesh  fruit. 

The  San  Joaquin  County  Fair  will 
be  held  in  Stockton,  October  6  to  11, 
inclusive.  Ten  thousand  dollars  has 
been  pledged  which  assures  a  good 
fair.  The  many  breeders  of  premium 
livestock  in  the  county  will  show. 

The  Federal  bill  apportioning  $50,- 
000  for  the  stimulation  of  seed  pro- 
duction and  seed  reporting  service 
has  been  signed  by  the  President,  and 
California  will  hold  a  survey  of  vege- 
table and  flower  seeds  as  her  share. 

The  Zumwalt  ranch,  near  Williams, 
and  the  Parrott  Grant  rice  are  de- 
clared to  be  the  two  best  rice  fields 
in  the  United  States,  by  an  executive 
of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Corporation,  just 
completing  a  tour  of  the  rice  fields 
of  the  country. 

The  California  Bean  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation is  securing  funds  with  which 
to  send  a  committee  to  Washington  to 
make  a  fight  for  a  tariff  on  beans.  The 
tariff  will  be  based  on  the  difference 
in  cost  of  production  between  foreign 
countries  and  America. 

Pension  systems  of  California  pub- 
lic utilities  for  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployees who  have  spent  their  best 
years  in  their  service,  are  approved 
by  the  Railroad  Commission,  and  the 
cost  is  considered  a  proper  charge 
against  operating  expenses. 

More  melons  have  been  shipped  out 
of  Madera  this  season  than  ever  be- 
fore. One  firm,  the  Arakelian  Bros., 
planted  about  1,000  acres  on  the  San 
Joaquin  river  and  will  have  sent  out 
by  trucks,  12  miles  to  the  railroad, 
about  100  carloads  by  the  end  of  the 
season. 

Approximately  300,000  pounds  of 
potatoes  were  seized  in  Seattle  re- 
cently on  the  charge  of  hoarding. 
There  were  also  in  storage  490,000 
pounds  held  by  Japanese,  but  these 
were  not  touched  under  the  law  that 
allows  growers  to  store  their  pro- 
ducts. 

Julius  Barnes,  Wheat  Director, 
stated  before  Congress  that  the  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  to  growers  paid  in 
July  was  $2.20,  and  in  August  was 
$2.27,  or  an  average  of  12c  to  15c 
above  the  average  price  during  two 
years  of  the  fair  price  control,  so  that 
the  $1.50  fear  was  ungrounded. 

A  shipment  of  dehydrated  products 
was  recently  made  to  the  Czecho- 
slovak Army  in  Siberia  by  the  E. 
Clemens  Horst  Company,  saving  in 
transportation  cost  $20,000  over  the 
ordinary  canned  food.  The  plant 
near  Sacramento  is  now  filling  a  gov- 
ernment order  to  be  used  for  experi- 
mental purposes  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  Louisiana  Farmers'  Association 
has  figured  the  cost  of  cotton  produc- 
tion on  a  40-acre  field,  including  land 
rent,  mule  rent,  feed,  man  labor,  fer- 
tilizer, seed,  etc.,  at  $2,067.  This 
makes  $51.67  per  acre  or  32  cents 
per  pound,  which  indicates  an  aver- 
age yield  of  161  pounds  of  lint  per 
acre. 

From  a  little  over  14,000  acres 
more  than  118,000,000  cantaloupes 
were  obtained  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
or  one  for  every  man,  woman  and  child 
in  America.  Two  and  one-half  million 
crates  were  required  and  7,830  cars  to 
move  the  crop.  The  net  return  to 
growers  was  $1,710,072.  From  800 
acres  of  watermelons  over  13,000  tons 
of  melons  were  taken  which  netted 
growers  $66,240  or  $82  an  acre. 


California  will  be  producing  over 
half  of  the  rice  yield  of  the  United 
States  in  five  years  and  leading  all 
other  states,  according  to  a  survey 
made  by  J.  R.  Leguenac,  chief  of  the 
rice  division  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Admin- 
istration. This  year's  acreage  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  is  140,000,  with  an 
estimated  yield  of  35  sacks  to  the 
acre.  Our  production  may  exceed  that 
of  Texas  this  year,  which  will  leave 
us  second  to  Louisiana  only.  It  is  es- 
timated that  1,000,000  acres  are  avail- 
able for  rice  planting  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  hop  crop  has 
been  contracted  for  by  France,  Eng- 
land, China  and  Japan.  Shipments 
started  last  week  at  the  market  price 
of  50c  a  pound.  A  higher  price  is  an- 
ticipated for  those  not  contracted  for, 
as  the  demand  is  strong  even  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  Sacramento 
valley  the  crop  of  40,000  bales,  or  8,- 
000,000  pounds,  will  be  worth  $4,000,- 
000.  The  yield  of  the  State  will  be 
30,000  bales  more,  or  a  total  value  of 
$7,000,000.  The  acreage  around  Sac- 
ramento of  5,200  acres  is  a  15  per  cent 
increase  over  last  year,  as  the  demor- 
alization of  the  1917  hop  market  re- 
duced the  1918  acreage.  With  the 
prospect  of  high  markets  this  spring 
the  acreage  was  increased  again.  The 
California  crop  will  be  sold  in  Eng- 


WITTE  Engines 


2  to  30  H.  P. 

BuUt  Better — Cost  less  to  operate  and  to 
own — Easy  to  understand — Few  working 
parts — Strongly  built — Every  part  guaran- 
teed against  defect  during  the  lifs  ot  the 
engine.  Built  from  standardized  metal 
patterns.  Every  part  interchangeable  and 
easily  replaced  by  operator.  Ask  us  for 
prices  on  all  sizes.  Stationary,  Portable  or 
Saw-Rig  Outfits. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 


120  FBEMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  <  IAL. 


land  under  a  Belgium  label,  as  the 
variety  is  identical,  and  the  fields  of 
Europe  are  reduced  one-half  in  acre- 
age- Approximately  7,000  persons  are 
picking  hops  in  the  valley,  wages  be- 
ing $5  to  $6  a  day. 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bend  for  Booklet,   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells   Tou  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Elephant  Grass 

(Napier  Fodder) 
CANES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

by  simple  method  of  sugar-cane 
propagation.    1000  joints,  $25. 
500  joints,  $15.    100  joints  at 
$5  smallest  order  filled. 

M.  L.  WAGNER 

Descnnso,       San  Diego  Co.,  Calif. 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS 


In  order  to  make  a  good  showing  at 
the  September  fair,  the  Oakdale  Fair 
committee  has  arranged  to  place  all 
fresh  fruits  grown  in  the  district  in 
cold  storage  until  that  time. 
'  The  Earl  Fruit  Company  is  erecting 
"a  new  packing  house.  It  was  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $10,000  containing  every- 
thing modern  in  equipment.  The 
building  has  been  leased  to  Pope  Bros, 
and  Ray  Van  Buskirk,  who  will  con- 
duct the  packing  this  year. 
'  Labor  shortage  is  reported  from 
Madera,  although  as  high  as  $4.75  a 
day  is  being  paid  for  pickers  of  fruit 
and  grapes.  It  is  reported  that  one 
vineyard,  picking  by  the  tray,  has 
given  its  pickers  a  chance  to  earn  $15 
a  day  in  piecework. 

Shelter  Clark  of  Anderson  (Shasta 
county)  expects  five  tons  of  dried 
prunes  from  an  acre  of  ground.  His 
trees  have  never  been  cut  back  and 
the  branches  arch  to  the  ground  with 
the  weight  of  fruit.  He  irrigates  sev- 
eral times  thoroughly  during  the  sea- 
son. 

The  old  Gridley  Cannery  has  been 
purchased  by  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby, 
which  is  to  be  dismantled  and  a  more 
modern  plant  constructed  in  its  place, 
ready  for  operation  in  the  season  of 
1920-  Included  also  in  the  plans  is 
the  building  of  a  number  of  cottages 
in  which  to  house  cannery  employees. 

One  rancher  of  district  10,  Marys- 
ville,  is  displaying  samples  of  Sellers 
and  Orange  cling  peaches,  which 
weigh  an  average  of  three-quarters 
of  a  pound.  These  peaches  were  taken 
from  a  three-year-old  orchard  of 
Yuba  county,  covering  six  acres,  and 
netting  the  owners  more  than  $5,000. 

The  Citrus  Exchange  of  Tulare 
county  have  made  repeated  efforts  to 
secure  experts  from  the  experiment 
station  at  Riverside  to  conduct  inves- 
tigations into  orange  culture  and  have 
at  last  been  successful,  as  J.  T.  Bar- 
rett of  the  station  staff  will  be  here 
soon  to  take  charge  of  such  work. 

According  to  growers  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley,  California's  almond 
crop,  which  represents  98  per  cent  of 
the  entire  American  yield  will  be  the 
greatest  in  the  State's  history.  The 
191!)  crop  will  probably  total  around 
7,000  tons,  or  twice  the  volume  of  the 
1915  crop.  The  value  of  this  year's 
crop  is  placed  at  $3,000,000- 

Recent  contracts  have  been  made 
indicating  a  grape  movement  of  25,000 
cars  this  year,  compared  with  16,368 
cars  last  year.  This  is  approximately 
300,000  tons,  valued  at  $37,500,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  probably  three 
times  the  normal  quantity  of  the  table 
varieties  will  go  East  Grape  growers 
are  receiving  25  per  cent  more  for 
their  crop  this  year  than  in  1918, 
prices  of  the  table  variety  ranging 
from  $80  to  $150  a  ton. 

Arrangements  have  been  made 
through  organization  channels  to 
handle  the  large  over-run  this  season 
in  small  sizes  of  clings.  A  large  ton- 
nage of  cling  peaches  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted by  canners,  due  to  the  hot 
weather  which  prevailed  during  July. 
The  California  Peach  Growers,  Inc., 
expects  to  handle  this  fruit.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  a  market  has  been  pro- 
vided through  which  this  fruit  can  be 
sold  to  yield  a  fair  profit — dried  whole. 

In  hopes  of  developing  the  peach 
most  highly  valued  by  the  canners,  J- 
F.  Dudley,  president  of  the  Silva-Berg- 
thold  Nurseries  of  Newcastle,  George 
A.  Lamiman,  horticulturalist  of  the 
company,  and  Eugene  F.  Fowler  in- 
spected the  local  plant  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Packers  Corporation,  and  vis- 
ited the  most  famous  orchards  of 
Sutter  county,  in  company  with  Harry 
P.  Stabler,  county  horticulturist,  and 
A.  L.  Hill,  superintendent  of  the  can- 
nery. 

The  Viticultural  Division  will  dry 
most  of  the  crop  from  the  experi- 
mental vineyard  in  the  new  evapora- 
tor, at  Davis,  which  is  now  practi- 
cally ready  for  operation.  However, 
they  will  also  dry  on  trays  in  the 
sun  some  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
grapes  for  comparison.  The  evapora- 
tor is  designed  closely  after  the  one 
described  by  Prof.  W.  V.  Cruess  in 
Bulletin  15  of  the  State  Commission 
of  Viticulture. 


Tractor  Ad  No.  40-399  lines 


of  Power  Farming 


You  buy  a  tractor  to  make 
money.  The  more  money  a  tractor 
or  implement  will  make  for  you 
the  more  you  are  willing  to  pay 
for  it. 

Consider  then  what  a  tractor  will 
make  for  you  in  dollars  and  cents 
— how  much  man  power  it  saves, 
how  many  horses  it  displaces,  and 
the  more  and  better  work  it  will 
do.  That  is  the  way  to  buy  a 
tractor — the  purchase  price  alone 
should  not  influence  you. 

When  you  buy  a  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  you  get 
one  of  the  finest  power 
plants  on  wheels.  You  get 
a  completely  equipped 
tractor,  with  self  starter, 
electric  governor,  electric 
light*,  belt  pulley,  power 
lift  gang  plow — everything 
you  need. 


Cull. v., or. 
Grain  Drill. 
Lime  Sower. 
Mower. 
Hay  Rake. 
Hay  Loader. 
Hay  Stacker. 
Grain  Binder. 
Corn  Binder. 
Pitlca.  Scale. 
Spreader. 
Wagi 

Motinf  Univerul  Tractor. 
Stephen.  Salient  Six 
Automobile. 


You  not  only  buy  a  quality 
tractor,  but  a  complete  system  of 
power  farming.  The  Moline-Uni- 
versal  enables  you  to  do  all  farm 
work  including  cultivating.  One 
man  operates  both  tractor  and  im- 
plement from  the  seat  of  the 
implement. 

Actual  figures  from  over  200 
farms  in  37  states  show  that  the 
Moline  System  of  Power  farming 
saves  an  average  of  1  ^  men  and 
5  horses  per  farm. 

Figure  what  such  a  sav- 
ing will  mean  to  you.  Con- 
sidered from  this  point  of 
view  the  Moline-Universal 
is  the  lowest  priced  tractor 
made.  Thousands  of  farm- 
ers are  proving  this  every 
day.  Write  us  today  for 
full  information.  It's  free 
on  request. 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  111. 


Atlanta 
New  Orleans 
Dallas 

Oklahoma  City 


St.  Louis 
Poughkeepsie 
Baltimore 
Los  Angeles 
Indianapolis 


Stockton 
Spokane 
Portland 
Salt  Lake  City 
Columbus,  Ohio 


Denver 
Kansas  City 
Omaha 
Minneapolis 
Jackson,  Mich. 


Minot 
Sioux  Falls 
Des  Moines 
Bloominglon,  III. 


In  a  recent  report  from  Auburn, 
Cal.,  we  are  told  that  K.  Myamura  a 
Jap,  was  fined  $50  by  Judge  Davis  for 
violation  of  the  new  standardization 
law.  The  Judge,  in  delivering  his  ver- 
dict, stated  in  part:  "These  violations 
are  becoming  so  flagrant  that  the  fines 
will  be  doubled  each  time  you  are 
brought  into  court.  In  this  way  I 
hope  to  put  a  stop  to  this  illegal  ship- 
ping!" So  it  reads  this  way:  1st  of- 
fence, $50;  second  offence,  $100.00; 
third  offence,  $200  00;  fourth  offence, 
$400.00. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation 
displays  an  excellent  cartoon  in  its 
house  organ  this  week,  depicting  a 
smilingly  expectant  "world"  waiting 
to  be  served  with  their  products  by 
attentive  canners.  It  is  labelled  "Our 
Job."  This  is  the  right  spirit  and  ev- 
ery productive  worker,  whether  he  be 
the  harvester,  packing  house  employe, 
grower,  or  freight  handler,  should 
look  upon  feeding  the  world  as  "Our 
Job."  To  deliberately  waste  a  pound 
of  food,  with  famine  as  our  near 
neighbor,  is  not  only  criminal  but  sui- 
cidal. 


A  money-maker  and  hard  work  saver  for  land  clearers  and  wood-cutting 
contractors.  One  man  can  move  it  from  cut  to  cut.  Simple  and  reliable. 
Hundreds  in  use  all  over  the  U.  S.  When  not  in  use  for  wood  cutting,  the  *  H.  P.  motor  will 
run  mills,  feed  mills,  feed  cutters,  pumps,  etc.  Quick  deliveries  from  over 


"My  ffadt  tern  It  ami* i  w—d  fir  Ita  than  3mti 
m  ard." — F.  J.  William).  Burnt.  On. 

" 'I  haw  iiwtd  through  JSvt -fat  itlidtaiUrt  atthtraUU 
tf  entfut  a  mlnuu.  P.  Mjm.  Latin,  CoUf  y 

America  must  burn  more 
wood  for  fuel.    One  Wade 
will  do  10  men's  work  at 
one-tenth  the  cost.  Write 
for  free  Book,  "How  Dan 
Ross  cuts  40  cords 
a  day,"  full  de- 
tails and  spec- 
ial price. 


100  point*  throughout 
the  United  States. 


AW. 


t  Used  and  \ 

I     specified  j 
"i~bBlhaV.S./j 
Government . 


849  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Portland, 
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1919  • 

SEPTEMBER 

16th.  to  21st  ^ 


ELROSE 


AVENUE 


fSwmssum 

CHARGES 
FREE 

&£2V£  PE.Caw  from  Hill  Street  Station  direct  to 
s/^ce  DEMONSTRATION  GROUNDS  via  Sunset  Boufcvaid 
GOOD     DEMONSTRATION  CONTINUOUS  DAILY 

fJJ^JJ  From  9  to5~  Exhibits  by  leading   tractor  • 
GROUNDS   implement  -  motor- automobile  -  oil  -  accessor  y 
and  electrical  distributors  * 

CONE ALU  TRACTION  EflGMEE  IMPLEMENT  DEALERS  ASSN.  OF  50.CAL 

Rn.O'/Uiil -n^r.  112  So  Loj  An$e\*S  St..  LojAn^»l«  f^m  655 

^MEMBER  THE  DATES  AND  BE  SURE  TO  BE  THERE 


KILLEFER 
EFFICIENCY 


KILLEFER 
QUALITY 


THE  KILLEFER 

MANUFACTURING  CO. 


REAL  TRACTOR  IMPLEMENTS 
BUILT  FOR  WESTERN  CONDITIONS 


We  will  be  pleased  to  see  and  demonstrate  for  you 
at  the  big  Tractor  and  Implement  Demonstration  to 
be  held  at 

Hollywood,  Calif., 
September  16  to  21,  inclusive 

Our  full  line  of  Tractor  Implements.  Our  big  tent 
will  be  full  of  implements,  consisting  of 

AUTOMATIC  LIFT  SUBSOILERS, 
AUTOMATIC  DOUBLE  DISCS, 

TRACTOR  CHISELS  and  CULTIVATORS, 
BEAN  and  BEET  CULTIVATORS, 
BEAN  CUTTERS, 

WEEDERS  and  MULCHERS, 
ALSO  TEAM  TOOLS. 

Watch  for  the  Bis  Sign 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Company 


2209-21  SANTA  FE  ATE. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAE. 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


MORE  TRACTOR  DEMONSTRATION 
EXHIBITORS. 


Visitors  to  the  Los  Angeles  tractor 
implement,  truck,  trailer,  and  acces- 
sory exhibit  and  demonstration,  Sep- 
tember 16  to  21,  inclusive,  can  witness 
tractors  operating  hay  balers,  feed 
cutters,  silo  fillers,  pumps,  bean 
threshers,  grain  separators,  harvest- 
ing machines,  and  pulling  all  kinds 
of  tillage  implements.  They  can  get 
all  the  data  they  want  about  tractors 
and  other  exhibits  from  the  exhibitors 
and  from  ranchers  who  have  used 
these  power  farming  machines.  Men 
who  have  such  machines  will  be  there 
to  learn  the  past  year's  developments. 
Those  who  have  not  yet  invested  will 
be  there  to  find  out  whether  power 
farming  will  pay  them  and  which  ma- 
chinery pays  best.  There  will  be 
something  doing  all  the  time  from  8 
a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  and  dinner  may  be 
had  on  the  grounds  at  city  prices. 

Among  exhibitors  additional  to 
those  mentioned  in  last  week's  issue 
will  be: 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, who  will  show  their  Standard 
Subsoiler,  Tractor  Chisels,  Orchard 
and  Field  Cultivators,  Automatic  Disc, 
and  for  the  first  time  at  any  demon- 
stration their  Automatic  Subsoiler. 

The  Samson  Sales  Company  will 
have  on  exhibit  their  new  model  30X- 
This  model  is  equipped  with  Remy 
System  of  Ignition  and  Lights,  Wil- 
lard  storage  battery,  and  electrical 
controlled  governor. 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Company 
will  show  for  the  first  time  their 
new  60  H.  P.  Tracklayer;  also  their 
small  25  H.  P. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 
will  have  their  usual  exhibit  of  the 
40-75  H.  P.  and  22-45  H.  P.  with  their 
full  line  of  plows  and  land  levers. 

The  Avery  Company  will  show  the 
following:  40-80  H.  P.,  18-36  H.  P.,  14- 
28  H.  P.,  8-16  six-cylinder  new  model, 
six-cylinder  new  model  5-10  H-  P., 
new  model  cultivator,  and  the  Avery 
Separator. 

The  A.  F.  George  Co.  will  show 
Yuba  tractors  in  sizes  12-20,  20-35,  and 
40-70;  John  Deere  Tractor  Moldboard 
and  disc  plows;  John  Deere  Tractor 
disc  harrows,  John  Deere  packers  and 
pulverizers,  manure  spreaders,  corn 
binders,  ensilage  cutters  operated  by 
tractor,  hay  press  operated  by  trac- 
tor, feel  mill  also  operated  by  trac- 
tor, and  many  small  tools  will  be  in- 
cluded in  this  exhibit. 

The  Los  Angeles  Auto  Tractor  Co. 
will  exhibit  the  Little  Bear  Tractor, 
Specially  adapted  for  orchard  and 
small  ranch  work. 

The  Fageol  Truck  and  Tractor  Co. 
will  exhibit  their  line  of  trucks  and 
their  latest  improved  tractor  with 
walking  wheels. 

The  Arnott  &  Company  exhibit  will 
include  Superior  grain  drills,  San- 
der's disc  plows,  Imperial  Peg,  disc 
and  spring-tooth  harrows  and  plows, 
Walter  A.  Wood's  harvesting  and  til- 
lage tools,  Farquahar  bean  and  grain 
threshers,  American  bean  threshers 
and  the  Iron  Age  line  manufactured 
by  the  American  Bateman  Manufac- 
turing Company.  This  will  be  the 
first  demonstration  of  the  McKay 
disc  plow  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Washburn  Bros,  will  demonstrate 
the  Sandusky  Tractor,  Model  D  10-20 
and  the  Model  E  15-35. 

The  Community  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, which  is  composed  of  local  bus- 
iness men  having  a  plant  in  West  Al- 
hambra,  will  offer  for  the  first  time 
at  any  Tractor  Demonstration,  the 
Allen  Model  A  10-20  Tractor.  This 
tractor  is  suitable  for  orchard  and 
ranchers  of  small  acreage. 

Smith  Bros,  will  demonstrate  the 
12-20  Cleveland  Track  type. 

The  Douglas  Boswell  Company  will 
demonstrate  the  Wallis  18-30  arid  30- 
50  tractors  and  a  full  line  of  J.  I. 
Case  Plow  Works  implements 


MOUNT  AIR  TRUCK  LINE  POPULAR. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  rough,  nar- 
row roadway  with  steep  grades  in 
western  Nevada  and  eastern  Califor- 
nia. Motor  trucking  with  big  loads 
would  seem  a  perilous  undertaking. 


A  great .  deal  of  this  territory,  how- 
ever, is  served  by  the  Ginocchio  Bros.' 
truck  lines,  hauling  supplies  out  to 
the  ranches  and  produce  back  to  Reno 
and  other  centers  of  business. 

Four  years  ago  the  Railroad  Com- 
mission granted  L.  G.  Ginocchio  a 
franchise  to  operate  a  freight  truck 
between  Reno  and  Gardnerville.  His 
two-ton  truck  soon  become  swamped 
with  business,  making  a  round  trip 
of  104  miles  each  day  in  seven  hours 
of  running  time. 

The  opportunity  was  seized  by  Mr. 
Ginocchio's  brother  Jack,  who  bought 
a  truck  and  got  busy.  They  soon 
added  four  more  trucks  and  extended 
their  territory  through  Mono  county, 
Cal-  One  of  the  trips  is  into  the 
Yosemite  Park,  high  above  the  Yo- 
semite  Valley,  at  Tioga  Pass,  reaching 
an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  and  de- 
scending over  6,000  feet  in  eight 
miles.  On  this  trip,  salt  is  hauled 
for  cattle. 

When  goods  are  received,  a  way 
bill  is  made  out,  showing  articles, 
value,  from  whom  received,  address, 
destination,  weight,  charges,  etc.,  and 
space  is  left  for  signature  of  the  party 
receiving  the  shipment. 

Eggs  on  Air  Only. 
The  Ginocchio  boys  tried  hauling 
e»?s  into  Reno,  but  because  of  rough 
roads,  solid  tires,  and  indifferent 
packing,  so  many  eggs  were  broken 
that  this  line  of  business  was  found 
unprofitable.  However,  they  put 
pneumatic  tires  on  one  of  the  trucks 
at  a  cost  around  $200  per  tire.  Since 
then  they  have  hauled  eggs  without 
having  to  pay  for  breakage.  The 
pneumatic  tires  not  only  softened  the 
bumps  and  made  possible  an  addi- 
tional $900  worth  of  business  in  three 
months,  but  they  seem  to  have  been 
responsible  for  an  increase  in  gas 
mileage  from  the  average  of  6%  miles 
per  gallon  with  solid  tires  to  11  miles 
per  gallon  on  pneumatics.  The  in- 
creased business  more  than  paid  for 
the  tires  in  three  months,  during 
which  the  tires  traveled  3,000  miles 
and  were  still  but  little  worn. 


ONE  ON  THE  RABBIT. 

"You  seem  to  have  lost  your  faith 
in  a  rabbit's  foot." 

"Well."  replied  Mr.  Erastus  Pink- 
ley,  "I  done  thought  it  over.  An'  de 
more  I  thought,  de  more  I  couldn't 
figure  that  the  rabbit  wat  furnished  de 
foot  had  been  lucky  for  his  ownself." 


r  Produced  Cheapest  fnr 
LAYNE  fc  BOWLER  PUMW 

Finest  bronze  bearings  are 
used  throughout  in  the  con- 
struction of  these  pumps. 
Bearings  float  in  a  bath  of  oil 
protected  from  sand  and 
water.   No  pit  needed. 

Types  to  meet  all  require- 
ments— operate  to  any  depth — 
capacities  from  180  to  4,500  gal- 
lons per  minute. 

Ask  for  folder  No.  25. 

Layne&  Bowler  Corp. 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
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BAIL  WAT- AUTOMOBILE 
ACCIDENTS. 


Automobile-railway  accidents  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  greater  number 
of  them  are  due  to  misjudging  the 
speed  of  passenger  trains,  according 
to  R.  J.  Clancy,  assistant  to  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
Western  Pacific,  and  Tidewater  South- 
ern railways. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1919, 
eighteen  people  were  killed,  81  were 
injured,  and  233  automobiles  were 
damaged  in  grade  crossing  accidents. 
Of  the  233  automobiles  111  attempted 
to  cross  in  front  of  trains  and  were 
hit  and  59  ran  into  trains.  Thirty 
stalled  on  the  crossings.  Most  of  the 
accidents  occurred  in  daytime.  Most 
of  them  involved  passenger  trains. 

In  some  instances  drivers  of  auto- 
mobiles raced  with  trains  and  were 
either  struck  on  a  crossing  or  ran 
into  the  train,  evidently  failing  to 
realize  that  the  speed  of  their  ma- 
chines, which  seemed  greater  than 
that  of  the  trains,  was  in  reality  con- 
siderably less.  They  did  not  consider 
the  fact  that  a  passenger  train  run- 
ning at  maximum,  permissible  speed 
on  an  unrestricted  track  covers  half 
a  mile  in  three-fifths  of  a  minute. 
They  do  not  figure  on  the  possibility 
that  something  may  go  wrong  with 
motor  or  brakes  at  a  tragical  mo- 
ment. They  seem  to  think  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  lose  that  three-fifths 
of  a  minute. 


MORE    WORK    DONE  WITH 
TBACTOBS. 


Horty-eight  users  of  a  certain  12-20 
horsepower,  tractor  reported  various 
performances  which  make  interesting 
averages.  The  largest  farm  from 
which  a  report  was  received  was 
1,200  acres,  the  smallest  was  30  acres 
and  the  average  was  166.17  acres. 
Previous  to  purchasing  the  tractors 
the  average  number  of  acres  plowed 
per  day  with  horses  was  2.44,  ranging 
from  one  to  five  acres.  With  the 
tractors  the  average  plowed  per  day 
was  6.89  acres,  ranging  from  4%  to 
ten.  Five  to  fifteen  acres  had  been 
harrowed  per  day  with  horses;  but 
the  tractors  averaged  18.19  acres  per 
day,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty-five. 

In  plowing  with  the  tractors  the 
average  fuel  used  per  acre  was  1.9 
gallons.  With  horses  the  average 
fuel  used  had  been  two  or  three 
square  feeds  per  day  per  head. 


OIL  FOB  DUSTLESS  TBACTOBS. 


With  a  battery  of  tractors,  whose 
working  parts  are  completely  en- 
closed from  dust  and  which  are 
equipped  with  water  air-cleaners,  an 
operator  whom  we  know  changes  the 
oil  about  once  a  week,  not  because  it 
gets  the  least  bit  gritty,  but  because 
by  that  time  it  wears  out  and  does 
not  have  enough  body  to  lubricate 
properly.  Another  operator  of  simi- 
lar tractors  in  dusty  summer  orchard 
work  relates  the  same  experience. 


TBACTOB    WORKED    DAT  AND 
NIGHT. 


Purviance  Bros,  operated  an  11-22 
tractor  two  months  practically  22 
hours  per  day  last  winter.  Most  of 
the  time  lost  was  in  oiling  up  and 
giving  gas.  They  figure  this  was 
much  cheaper  than  hiring  all  the  men 
and  horses  that  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  do  the  same  job  within  twice 
the  same  number  of  days- 


COMBINED  HARVESTER  NOT  FOB 
BUNDLES. 


A  big  combined  harvester  tried  to 
thresh  grain  put  up  in  bundles  with 
a  binder.  Its  cylinders  were  too  light 
and  turned  too  slowly,  so  even  the 
thresherman  after  a  short  time  ad- 
mitted that  too  much  grain  was  going 
through  with  the  straw.  He  pulled 
out  and  a  stationary  thresher  finished 
the  job. 


A  tractor  operator,  whose  machine 
Tuns  two  miles  per  hour  at  plow 
speed,  thinks  he  could  do  much  better 
plowing  at  2%  miles  per  hour,  lighten 
the  load,  do  as  much  work,  and  use 
no  more  fuel. 


Power,  Durability, 
Economy,  Almost  Beyond  Belief 

It  would  require  considerable  ingenuity  to 
provide  farm  or  road  work  for  a  tractor  equal 
to  the  tasks  performed  by  the  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  on  the  fighting  front. 

Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  historical  record  that 
in  the  war  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  demon- 
strated a  pulling  power,  durability,  depend- 
ability and  economy  of  operation  almost  be- 
yond belief. 

This  is  not  surprising  to  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
owners.  They  have  for  years  been  proving  the 
soundness  of  Holt  design,  Holt  methods  of  combin- 
ing materials,  and  Holt  workmanship. 

It  is  these,  plus  the  wonderful  Holt  motor,  that 
give  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  its  great  drawbar  pull 
and  durability  for  all  sorts  of  farm  and  road  work. 
And  you  can  get  Holt  design,  materials  and  work- 
manship only  in  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor — the  only 
tractor  of  the  track-type  used  by  the  Allies  in  the 
great  war — chosen  and  proved  by  severe  and  pro- 
longed tests. 


Get  your  "Caterpillar' 
Catalog  403. 


Tractor  now.  Send  for 


CASPAR 


R*tS  u  s  p^torc 


Holt 

MANUFACTOWWO  CO.lt. 

STO  C  KXO  IM 

Cilifor  ni  A 

PEORIA 

111  in  o  is 

LOS  ANGELES 

Californi  a 
PORTLAND 

Oregon 
SPOKANE 

Washing*  on 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pack^  Your  Wheat 
Against  Winter  Killing 


Not  only  is  it  necessary  for  you  to  have  a  perfectly  prepared  seed 
bed  for  your  wheat  for  insuring  the  biggest  yield,  but  you  should 
pack  it  well  against  winter  killing  -with  this  new  light  draft  roller- 
bearing 

BrilHost  Kinfif 


Just  the  kind  of  implement  agricultural 
experiment  stations  have  specified  for 
mulching  top  soil  for  quicker  seed 
sprouting  and  growth  of  young  plant, 
and  for  packing  the  undersoil  for  hold- 
ing the  proper  moisture  for  the  most 
rapid  future  growth  of  plant  and  great 
est  possible  crop  yield.     Strong  durable.    Price  reasonable. 

AT  ALL  JOHN  DEERE  DEALERS 


IHT  C  I  A  Mr)  Have  You  80  t0  5.°00  Acres  That  Need 
ll^l^U    Linnu  Development  in  Western  States? 

wT^Jos7inwJmi^oTstrT!cW?r?vTty  irrigation  systems,  pumping  plants,  grading:,  buildings, 
or  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  your  ranch  a  producing  property.  FIRST  MORT- 
GAGES taken  in  payment  when  desired. 

Act  Now  for  a  Crop  Next  Tear 

RANCH  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,  ENGINEERS  Si  CONTRACTORS. 

435  I.  w  .  Hellman  Rldg.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


Say  Mister 

Give  Me  a  Job,] 
Will  You? 

IF  we  can  show  you 
where  you  can  use 
to  advantage  a  good 
husky  "hand"  on  your 
farm  and  supply  the  prop- 
er help  at  a  cost  to  you  far 
below  any  thing  you  have 
ever  paid  out  for  help, 
isn't  it  worth  while? 

The  Fuller  &  Johnson 

Farm  Pump  Engine 

is  the  Iron  Hired  Hand  for  your  farm. 
His  main  stunt  is  pumping  water  for  your 
thirsty  cattle,  but  you  can  also  use  him  to  run 
the  grindstone,  the  separator,  churn,  wash 
machine,  etc.  He  comes  ready  to  go  to  work . 
He  eats  only  when  he  works  and  at  a  very  low 
cost.  He  has  found  jobs  all  over  the  world 
and  his  bosses  wouldn't  think  of  letting  him 
go.  You've  got  the  job.  give  him  a  chance. 
Write  today  for  descriptive  booklet 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer.  Address 
your  letter  Department  A,  Pacific  Pump  Si 
Supply  Co.,  851-853  Folsom  Sf...  S.  F. 


Grain  feeds  should  be  scattered  in 
a  deep,  fresh  litter,  so  as  to  induce 
exercise.    This  is  very  important. 
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Direct  Drive  Conserves  Power/)* 


12  H.  P.  on 
Draw-Bar 

25  H.  P.  on 
Belt  Pulley 


THE 


HUBEf? 

fht] 


ur 


Draws  three 
bottoms 

Turns  an  acre 
an  hour 


TRACTOR  economy  and  tractor  power  depend  largely  on  the  proportion 
of  the  power  developed  by  the  motor  that  is  delivered  to  the  draw-bar. 
In  simplicity  and  economy  the  direct  spur  gear  drive  of  the  Huber  Light 
Four  is  unequalled.    There  are  no  bevel  gears — simply  a  friction  clutch  and 
spur  gear  reduction  to  the  driving  wheels. 

Other  reasons  why  the  Huber  develops  such  large  power  in  proportion  to  its 
weight  are:  the  high  wheels  roll  easier  and  afford  a  larger 
area  of  "traction  grip";  center  draft  conserves  power  Dy 
avoiding  "side  pull ';  high-grade  extra  strong  materials 
reduce  weight. 

These  features  are  the  result  of  20  years*  development. 
They  are  behind  the  Huber  reliability  that  has  created 
thousands  of  satisfied  Huber  owners. 

Write  for  "The  Tractor  in  the  Making".  Jt  tells 
tho  interesting  history  of  tractor  development. 
THE  HUBEB  MFG.  CO.,  Marlon,  Ohio 

THE  HUBER  TRACTOR  SALES  CO. 

101^-14  So.  I,oh  Angclex  St.  Loo  Anseles,  Col. 

Soma  good  territory  is  stiil available  for  live  dealers. 


Weight  6 ,000  poun.li; 
pulls  three  14"  bot- 
tom plows;  13  h.  p. 
delivered  to  tbedraw- 
bar;  25  b.  p.  at  the 
belt;  Waukesha.four- 
cylinder  motor;  Per- 
fex  Radiator;  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings; 
burns  gasoline,  kero- 
sene or  distillate;  cen- 
ter draft;  two  speeds, 
<H  and  4  miles 
per  hour. 


WANTED 

100,000  WIDEAWAKE 

FARMERS  AND  RANCHERS 

7"o  Attend  the  Free   Tractor  Educational  Exhibit 
Conducted  at  the  Los  Angeles  Tractor  Demonstration, 
Semptember  16  to  21. 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 

The  Following  Departments  Mill  Be  Completely  Represented: 
Traction eering  Dept.  Home  Lighting  Dept. 

Auto  Repair  Dept.  Vulcanizing  Dept. 

Machine  Practice  Dept  Blacksmith  Dept 

Ignition  Dept  Oxy-Acetylene  Welding  Dept. 

Electric  Lighting  and  Starting  I>ept- 
One  entire  circus  tent  devoted  exclusively  to  this  interesting  educational 
exhibit.    YOU  ARE  WELCOME! 

NATIONAL  AUTOMOBILE  SCHOOL 

(Established  1905) 

EIGHTH  AND  FIGIEROA  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Member  Southern  California  Traction  &  Implement  Dealers  Association. 


HAVE   SOME  NICE  YOUNG  BULLS 

Sired  by  SIR  VEEMAN  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC 
and  from  A.  R.  0.  dams  for  sale. 
ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE  POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 
R.  F.  GUERIN,  Visalia,  Calif. 


IK 


AUCTIONS   THAT  PAY 

Sell  your  livestock,  farm  equipment  or  real  estate  at  public  auction. 
I  can  get  big  prices  for  you.    Have  cried  successful  sales  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.    Customers  always  satined.    Purebred  sales  a  specialty. 
Write  or  wire  for  terms  and  dates. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,    llll  7th  St,  Sacramento 


Salt  Lake  City  Ram  Sale 

(Written  for  Pacific  Knrol  Press.) 


Walter  Priddy,  shepherd  for  Bul- 
lard  Bros.,  Rambouillet  breeders  of 
Woodland,  does  not  think  that  the 
Salt  Lake  City  ram  sale  of  last  week 
was  quite  equal  to  those  of  past 
years,  either  in  number  sold  or  prices 
realized.  The  dullness  is  attributed 
to  the  railroad  strike,  which  had  not 
been  settled  at  that  time. 

Bullard  topped  the  Rambouillet  of- 
ferings in  a  great  yearling  for  which 
Charles  Kimble  of  Hanford  paid  $1,- 
450.  It  was  freely  predicted  by  many 
of  those  present  that  the  same  ram 
last  year  would  have  brought  $5,000. 
The  first  five  stud  rams  sold  for  this 
figure  averaged  $700.  The  highest 
price  per  head  for  a  pen  of  range 
rams  was  paid  when  Whitehead  of 
Del  Rio,  Texas,  paid  $125  each  for  26. 

The  highest  average  price  paid  for 
a  pen  of  crossbreds  was  realized  for 
a  pen  of  Corriedale-Lincoln  yearlings 
that  brought  $80  per  head.  These 
were  a  very  strong,  firm-bodied  lot 
with  splendid  fleeces. 

James  Merritt  of  Woodland  paid 
$350  for  a  Bullard  ram  and  also 
bought    50    registered  Rambouillet 


ewes  of  Wood  &  Sons  of  Salim.  Mich. 

Conaway  Ranch,  C.  Harold  Hop- 
kins, Mgr.,  Woodland,  bought  a  pen 
of  six  Hampshire  imported  yearling 
ewes  that  stood  second  at  the  royal 
show  in  England,  for  $345  a  piece-  A 
very  fine  bunch.  This  ranch  also 
purchased  25  Detwiler  Hampshire 
ram  lambs  at  $45  a  head. 

Bissell  &  Brown  of  Dixon  bought  8fr 
Rambouillet  yearling  ewes.  Miller  & 
Lux  20  Rambouillet  rams,  and  Kelle- 
her  a  bunch  of  Hampshires. 

Bullard  Bros,  are  getting  more  and 
more  into  the  registered  Rambouillet 
game,  as  the  tendency  is  setting 
strongly  that  way.  They  purchased 
a  yearling  Rambouillet  ram  from 
Wood  &  Sons  of  Sallm,  Mich.,  for  $850 
and  another  of  F.  S.  King  Bros.  Co., 
for  $400.  Along  with  these  five  top- 
notcher  ewe  lambs  or  Wood  &  Sons 
for  $102.50. 

The  top  price  of  the  sale  was  paid 
for  a  Hampshire  yearling  ram  that 
brought  $1,600.  Last  year  the  top 
was  $3,000  paid  by  Bullard  Bros,  for 
a  Rambouillet  ram  of  Butterfield 
breeding,  and  was  cheap  at  that,  as  he 
is  a  great  ram  from  all  view  points. 


Good  Stock  Celebration  at  State  Fair 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 


Just  a  glimpse  of  the  livestock  side 
of  the  State  Fair  indicates  a  great  ex- 
hibit, although  the  railroad  strike  has 
prevented  some  from  attending.  The 
Guernsey  herds  of  Edgemoor  Farms 
at  Santee,  and  the  Elliott-Brant 
Ranch,  Owensmouth,  are  missing, 
which  cuts  down  that  show  to  a  great 
extent. 

In  the  Poland-China  classes  John 
M.  Bernstein  and  W.  L.  Haag  &  Son 
of  Hanford  are  among  the  missing. 
M-  Bassett  &  Son  brought  their  hogs 
up  from  Hanford,  200  miles  in  trucks. 

The  Duroc-Jersey  men  are  nearly 
all  present,  although  some  of  them 
came  from  Southern  California.  The 
Diamond  Bar  Ranch,  Spadra,  near 
Pomona,  are  in  the  game  with  35 
head,  and  the  Winsor  Ranch  of  Bo- 
nita  shipped  to  their  exhibit  by  boat 


from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco. 
The  enterprise  and  determination  to 
get  to  the  Fair  of  such  men  as  the 
Bassett's,  Gatton  and  Walker,  deserve 
commendation  to  say  the  least.  Not 
but  what  many  of  the  other  breeders 
would  do  as  well  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  these  fellows  did  it. 

In  the  beef  classes,  as  well  as  fat 
steers,  there  is  a  good  Bhowing.  En- 
tries are  about  even  between  Hol- 
steins  and  Jerseys,  while  the  Guern- 
seys would  have  been  strong  but  for 
the  railway  strike.  Some  extra  good 
Ayrshires  are  also  contending. 

In  the  swine  classes  Durocs,  Po- 
land-Chinas, Berkshires  and  Hamp- 
shires are  leaders  in  numbers,  with 
the  other  breeds  showing  good  indi- 
viduals. Sheep  are  in  the  usual  num- 
ber, but  more  interest  is  being  shown 
in  them  than  in  the  past. 


BELT  SLIPS  OFF  TERTICAL  PUMP 
PULLEY. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  having  trouble 
with  the  pulley  and  belt  on  my  deep- 
well  pump.  The  belt  is  six  inches 
wide  on  a  pulley  seven  inches  in 
diameter  with  a  9%-inch  face.  When 
the  belt  is  a  little  too  tight  it  runs 
off  at  the  top.  When  the  belt  is  too 
loose,  it  runs  off  at  the  bottom.  I 
have  been  told  that  if  I  had  a  crowned 
pulley  larger  in  the  middle  than  at 
the  ends,  I  would  not  have  that 
trouble. — H.  S.  A-.  Parlier. 

With  a  vertical  pump  you  ought  to 
have  a  crown  pulley.  Even  with  it, 
a  poor  sort  of  belting  will  stretch  dur- 
ing the  hot  day  time  and  consequently 
sag  to  where  it  will  drop  off  the  under 
side  of  the  pulley  unless  you  have  a 
flange  on  its  lower  edge. 

We  would  suggest  that  if  you  wish 
to  avoid  loss  of  your  own  time  and 
loss  of  pump  time,  the  best  belt  you 
can  buy  will  prove  the  cheapest.  We 
believe  that  such  belting  will  be  able 
to  do  the  work  without  falling  off 
from  a  crown  pulley. 

In  ordering  the  crown  pulley  be 
sure  to  state  the  size  of  shaft,  or  give 
the  name  and  number  of  the  pump. 

Vertical  pumps  and  their  engines 
or  motors  ought  to  be  on  immovable 
foundations  so  there  can  be  no  relax- 
ing of  the  belt  by  lessening  of  dis- 
tance between  centers  of  pulleys.  It 
is  quite  generally  accepted  that  there 
ought  to  be  one-half  inch  drop  per 
foot  distance  between  centers  of 
motor  pulley  and  vertical  pump 
pulley. 


LOOSE  CONNECTING  RODS. 


It  was  distressful!  The  little  trac- 
tor had  been  run  2%  months  in  dustry 
orchard  cultivation,  and  not* a  work- 
ing part  had  been  adjusted.  Its  con- 
necting rods  were  hammering  and 


were  so  loose  you  could  shake  them 
like  bones  with  your  fingers  as  the 
operator  found  after  removing  the 
hand-hole  plates.  Still  there  was  a 
chance  to  tighten  them  by  removing 
shims. 

"Work  her  till  noon,  and  we  will 
try  to  take  up  those  bearings,"  said 
the  boss.  We  did  not  wait  to  see  what 
happened,  but  every  hairsbreadth  in- 
crease in  space  between  the  connect- 
ing rod  bearings  and  the  crankshaft 
gives  several  pounds  harder  blow  on 
the  crankshaft  every  time  it  turns 
over  on  every  connecting  rod  that  is 
loose.  In  a  half-day's  work,  with 
such  loose  connecting  rods,  it  may 
easily  have  happened  that  the  bear- 
ings were  so  hammered  out  of  shape 
and  out  of  place  that  they  could  not 
be  tightened  with  shims-  Then  the 
tractor  would  be  laid  up  until  new 
bearings  could  be  secured  or  poured 
or  new  connecting  rods  put  in.  A 
shim  in  time  saves  the  crop." 


Forest  Reserves  in  California  car- 
ried 214,312  cattle  during  the  last 
season  and  Expect  to  graze  even  more 
during  the  next  season.  There  are 
21,156,392  acres  of  land  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  Forest  Reserves  in  Califor- 
nia of  which  118,938.90!)  acres  are 
unpatented.  The  Forest  Reserves  are 
under  control  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment which  charges  from  $1  to  $1.40 
per  head  for  the  season's  grazing. 
Owners  of  sheep-  and  cattle  paid  near- 
ly $1,750,000  for  grazing  permits  on 
National  Forests  of  the  west  during 
the  last  fiscal  year. 


The  supreme  court  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  last  week  upheld  the  recent 
seizure  of  fifteen  ten*  of  pork  by  the 
rounty  prosecutor  at  Columbus  in  the 
fisrht  against  the  high  cost  of  living. 
This  decision  permits  the  sale  of  the 
meat  to  the  public  at  cost. 
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UP  NORTW- 


JERSEY  COWS  are  adapt- 
able to  any  climate.  Hale 
in  the  North— hardy  in  the 
South. 

Always  efficient  yielders 
of  the  richest  quality 
milk  —  always  depend- 
able and  gentle  — 
always  a  pride  to 
their  owner. 

JERSEYS 

Jerseys  consume  less 
m  feedthananyotherbreed.  , 
I  Every  dollar  you  put  into 
M  Jerseyfeeddoublesitsvalue  1 
§  in  the  milk  pail.  Her  milk  ' 
#  averages  5.37%  butter    fat. ' 
Jf  Butter  and  cheese  made  from^ 
T  Jersey  Milk  is  the  bettobtainable. 1 
Let  us  mail  you  free  some  interest- 1 
ing  data  and  information  about  the^ 
'  Jersey  Breed. 

TIub  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
324-A  Weit  23rd  Street.  New  York 

DOWN  SOUTH- 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
Cows.  Write  for  Information. 

Tf.  J.  HACKETT, 
Ceres,  Callformla 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALV1HA,  CALIFORNIA. 
Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young-  bull  calves  for  sale.    Fine  Individual* 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


RANCHO   SANTA  MARGUERITA 
D.  F.  Consult,  Prop., 
Modesto,  Cal. 
Register  of 

MERIT  JERSEYS 

A  limited  number  of  bulls  for  sale. 


FOR  LARGE  AND  ECONOM- 
ICAL PRODUCTION  ^  one  of 

_  my  y  o  u  n  f 

Jersey  bulls  from  a  high  producing  dam. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  Gertie  of 
Glynllyn  and  Lady  Letty  Lambert.  Occa- 
sionally one  old  enough  for  service. 


A.  A.  JENKINS, 


Tulare,  Cal. 


EASTMOJNT  FARM 

Young  Jersey  bulls  from  Register  of  Merit 
dams  with  records  up  to  621.2  lbs.  butter 
fat.  Financial  King  breeding. 

GRANT  A.  BROWN, 

609  E.  MAIN  ST.,       EL  MONTE,  CALIF. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO. 

Milking  Shorthorns 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred  by  us  and  acknowledge  the  best  and 

most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1,700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison. 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 


Dealers     BLAKE,  HOffITT  &  TOWNE 

_     37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
PAFEK  Blake,  Moffltt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,      Portland,  Ore. 


THE  FIRST  DAY  AT  THE  STATE 
FAIR. 


The  State  Fair  this  year,  has  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history  produced  an 
exhibition  worthy  of  this  production. 
This  report  only  deals  with  the  Agri- 
cultural and  Horticultural  exhibits 
contained  in  the  great  central  agri- 
cultural building.  The  exhibits  of 
fruit  and  produce  as  shown  here  have 
only  been  equalled  at  the  World's 
Fair.  In  this  building  there  is  not 
an  exhibit  that  is  unworthy,  the  com- 
petition among  the  counties  being 
very  spirited — every  booth  having  its 
own  individual  plan.  Yet  the  whole, 
viewed  from  any  angle  upstairs  shows 
like  one  great  conception.  The 
crowd  at  the  opening  day  of  the  week 
was  as  great  as  comfort  allowed  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  fleet 
was  entering  the  bay  that  day.  Among 
the  counties  that  exhibited  were  Sac- 
ramento, Yolo,  Kern,  Glenn,  San  Joa- 
quin, Fresno,  Calaveras,  Solano,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Placer,  Los  Angeles, 
Tehama,  El  Dorado,  Humboldt,  Ala- 
meda, Kings  and  Siskiyou. 

The  Growers  Associations  and 
Packers  and  Canners  had  on  hand 
some  exhibits  in  keeping  with  the 
rest.  Among  them  were  the  follow- 
ing: The  California  Packing  Corpor- 
ation, Rosenberg  Bros.,  the  Almond 
Growers  (really  a  wonderful  exhibit 
illustrative  of  what  can  be  done  with 
one  product — just  almonds).  The 
California  Raisin  Association  and  the 
California  Peach  Growers  had  both 
fine  booths  of  merchandise  packs  as 
had  the  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  and  the  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation. 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  and  the 
Sperry  Flour  Co.  both  had  good  edu- 
cational exhibits.  The  Phoenix  Mill- 
ing Co.,  Sego  Milk  and  Westrobac 
had  fine  booths  with  rest  rooms,  and 
Petroleum  Products  had  a  school  in 
oils  from  the  well  to  the  bottle.  Other 
educational  exhibits  were  the  Iron 
Canyon  Irrigation  Project  in  heroic 
topographical  relief.  A  gilded  topo- 
graphical map  of  the  Golden  State 
and  one  of  the  State  Exposition  build- 
ings. The  State  Library  had  a  splen- 
did exhibit,  also  the  Board  of  Health. 

The  new  Board  of  Agriculture  had 
the  best  educational  exhibit  they  have 
got  together  yet  from  the  entomolog- 
ical and  quarantine  point  of  view. 

The  plum  exhibit  of  M.  Sharp  of 
Vacaville,  who  has  been  doing  a  lot 
of  work  in  development  and  experi- 
ment attracted  much  attention.  The 
whole  exhibition  was  the  best  by  far 
that  we  have  ever  had.  The  new 
building  and  excellent  stands  for 
every  exhibitor  has  brought  forth  re- 
sponse even  up  to  the  hopes  of  the 
Board. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  outside 
conditions  threatened  to  delay  de- 
livery of  some  exhibits,  it  is  really 
remarkable  that  everything  was  on 
the  grounds  on  the  opening  day  and 
most  of  it  in  place.  The  working  ar- 
rangements as  evolved  by  the  Board 
constitute  a  fine  system  of  organiza- 
tion where  overlapping  and  confu- 
sion are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  At 
any  rate  the  public  is  not  distracted 
with  the  sight  of  any  directing  hand — 
the  machinery  is  hidden  and  runs 
smoothly. 


A  BIG  SHOW  IN  PROSPECT. 


Now  that  the  premium  list  is  out 
for  the  California  International  Live- 
stock Show,  to  be  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, Nov.  1  to  8  inclusive,  intending 
exhibitors  may  learn  the  classifica- 
tions, premiums  and  rules. 

The  premiums  offered  aggregate 
about  $35,000,  besides  extra  money 
offered  by  several  of  the  breed  associa- 
tions. Increases  in  cash  prizes  over 
last  year  have  been  made  in  the  beef, 
dairy,  sheep  and  swine  classes.  En- 
tries close  Oct.  1st.  Poultry  and 
rabbits  will  be  specialized  under 
separate  superintendents,  and  the  out- 
look is  for  big  entries. 

Last  week  the  directors  spent  part 
of  a  day  at  the  California  building  on 
the  P.  P.  I.  E.  grounds  and  finally 
decided  upon  the  erection  of  a  big 
arena  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  ex- 
hibit hall — the  arena  will  be  about 
62x225  feet  with  a  tan  bark  track.  All 
the  rest  of  the  vast  room  will  be  given 
over  to  stock  exhibits,  while  the  old 


ACME> 


The 

Combined 
Silo  Filler, 
Hay  Chopper 
and  Alfalfa 
Meal  Machine 


When  a  piece  of  steel  is  set  in  place,  se- 
curely riveted  and  braced  as  in  the  frame  of 
the  Acme,  it  "stays  put." 

The  frame  cannot  "settle"  nor  the  boxes 
come  out  of  alignment  and  cause  hot  barings. 

Steel  has  made  it  possible  to  build  the  Acme 
lower  so  that  it  can  .easily  be  controlled  while 
standing  on  the  ground;  to  set  the  blower  in- 
side the  frame,  thereby  strengthening  that  im- 
portant part  and  to  turn  out  a  machine  that 
is  more  generally  efficient  in  every  way  and 
with  a  lower  upkeep  cost. 

In  other  words,  you  will  find  the  Acme  to 
be  the  sturdiest,  strongest  built,  most  durable 
and  dependable  ensilage  cutter  you  can  buy. 


Catalog 
and  sample 
of  meal 
mailed 
free  upon 
request. 


DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  BEALE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SEE  THE  ACME  IN  THE  DE  LAY AL  EXHIBIT  AT  STATE  FAIR. 


DON'T  YOU  FORGET 

That 

FINDERNE  SOLDENE  PONTIAC  VALDESSA 

The  Bull  wtih  the  Backing 
IS  THE  SON  OF  FINDERNE  SOLDENE  HENGERVELD 

WORLD'S  BTJTTER  RECORD  FOR  A  HEIFER  WITH  FIRST  CALF. 

That  she  is  a  sister  to  Finderne  Holingen  Fayne.    Butter  in  365  days  at  3  years,  1395 

lbs.    World's  Record  3-year-old. 
That  she  is  a  sister  to  Finderne  Mutual  Fayne.    Butter  in  365  days  at  27  months,  1200 

lbs.    World's  Record  2-year-old.    Will  this  record  ever  be  equalled?) 
That  she  is  by  a  brother  to  Segis  Fayne  Johanna.    Butter  in  7  days,  50.68  lbs.  World's 

Record  when  made. 

That  the  average  seven-day  butter  records  of  5  daughters  of  her  sire,  aU  under  4  years, 
is  36.43  lbs. 

That  her  sire  has  three    daughters    whose    average   butter    record    for    one    year  is 
1223.66  fbs. 

That  his  dam  and  his  sire's  two  nearest  dams  average  butter  records  lor  seven  days  is 

41.06  lbs.    Average  for  30  days  is  157.53  lbs. 
That  his  dam  and  his  sire's  two  nearest  dams  were  all  World's  Record  cows. 
That  his  sire  is  King  Valdessa.  whose  two  nearest  dams  were  both  World's  Record  Cows. 

Their  average  butter  record  for  7  days  is  43.03  lbs.    Their  average  butter  record  for 

30  days  is  167.9  lbs. 

That  the  names  of  10  World's  Record  Cows  and  8  Bulls  that  have  each  sired  one  or 

more  World's  Record  Cows  appear  in  his  pedigree. 
That  we  have  his  sons  and  daughters  for  sale.    One  to  a  carload.    Also  cows  and  heifers 

bred  to  him.    225  head  in  the  herd  to  select  from. 

BUTTER  IN  7  DAYS,  35.34  LBS.  BUTTER  IN  30  DAYS,  136.82  LBS. 

CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT? 


GEO.  A.  SMITH  &  SON 


CORCORAN,  CAL. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  RD.,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  Holsteln  Frlesiang. 
YOUNG     SERVICE     BULL     FOR  SALE 
Prince  Abbekerk  Aralla  Walker, 
No.  204267 — Three-quarters  white. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited   and   satisfacUon  guaranteed. 


ball  and  reception  rooms  will  house 
the  dairy  and  allied  exhibits.  Poultry 
and  rabbits  will  occupy  the  spacious 
galleries.   A  cafe  is  to  be  operated  in 


America's 
Pioneer 
Deg  Medicines 


hook  ox 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
taa  Author  f 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  We*t  31st  Street,  New  York 


the  west  end  of  the  building  while  the 
show  is  in  progress.  A  horse  show 
with  all  sorts  of  attractions  will  be 
held  each  evening. 
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Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 


are  combined  In  the  get  of 

Prince  Riverside  Walkt 

Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside 
2nd  and  Miss  Valley  Mead 
De  Kol  Walker,  his  two  sis- 
ters, made  the  highest  of- 
ficial yearly  butter  recon? 
and  the  highest  butter  rec- 
ord for  three- year-olds,  re- 
spectively, for  1917-18.  Hil 
iret  won  first  prize  at  Sac- 
ramento last  year.  We  are 
breeding   his   daughters  to 

KING  KORNDYKE 
P0NTL4C  20TH 

our  young  $6,600  sire,  whose 
great  individuality,  fine  type, 


and  backing  of  an  unbroken  line  of  treat  producing  dams  are  hard  to  beat, 
see  the  result  of  this  breeding  or  write  us  for  further  particulars. 

Our  Entire  Herd  la  Tuberculin  Tested. 

TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 


Come  and 


W.  J.  HIGDON,  Owner 


TV  1, A  RE,  CAL. 


H»  I..  REDD,  Herdsman 


PURE  BRED  JERSEYS  AT  PRIVATE  SALE 

The  Jersey  has  proven  the  most  economical  producer  of  butterfat.  Recent 
sales  have  demonstrated  their  popularity.  When  the  Butler  sale  averaged 
S3, 367,  a  record  for  all  breeds  was  established. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Get  Into  Jerseys 

My  diversity  of  interests  mades  It  advisable  to  dispose  of  my  milking-  herd. 
16  Conn  and  Heifers  In  milk. 
7  fresh  In  August. 

Mostly  bred  to  VKDIII.ATA  PRINCE  100172. 

5  Yearling  Heifers,  open. 

6  Cons  are  on  H.-of-M.  test  and  making  splendid  records. 

The  daughters  of  Undulata  Prince  are  making  splendid  records  at  the  pall,  and  are 
outstanding  In  the  showing.  I  am  retaining  this  year's  crop  of  calves  by  him  for  the 
foundation  of  my  future  herd.  At  Sacramento  in  1917,  his  get  won:  1st  prize,  get  of 
sire;  1st  prize,  produce  of  dam;  1st  prize,  young  herd;  1st  prize,  calf  herd;  1st  prize. 
Junior  and  senior  calves  and  junior  and  senior  yearling  In  the  heifer  classes;  also  junior 
and  reserve  grand  champion. 

In  1918  a  daughter  was  second  in  the  milking  contest  at  Sacramento.  His  daughters 
on  test  are  making  up  to  43  lbs.  fat  with  first  calves  on  ordinary  farm  care. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  get  into  the  Jersey  business  right. 
For  further   information,  write  or  call, 

FOR   FURTHER  INFORMATION,   WRITE   OR  CALL, 


E.  R.  EICHNER, 


Selma,  Cal. 


Important  to  Dairymen  and  Stockmen 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  demonstration  plot  of 


GRASSES 

Para 

*  N  n  pier  \ 
(■ulnen 
Cockatoo* 
•Fog 

Paanalum  niintatum 
lillllon  Dollar  Grass 
•Rhodes 
Natal 

Broamaa  Batcnala 
•Merker 
It  ci I  Top 
Perennial  Rye 
Italinn  Bye 
•Snillo 
Teff 

The  varieties  marked  *  indicate  superiority.  Be  sure  to  see  them 
growing  on  the  1500  block,  West  Sixteenth  street.  Send  at  once  for 
our  bulletin  describing  each  one. 


MILLETS 
I'enrl  Millet 
■Broom   Corn  Millet 
Bos  Millet 
Red  Millet 
*Jnpnne»e  Millet 
Hllnxl  Soy  Beans 
Golden  Millet 

•Brown-ton  Millet 
Chinese  Millet 

Indian  Millet 

W  hite  Wonder  Millet 

Large  Headed  Millet 


SORGHUMS 
•Wonder  Forage 
Japanese  Sugar  Cane 
•Silver  Tip  Sorghum 
Ribbon  Cane 
Money  Sorghum 
Shnllu 
JFeterltii 
While  Mllo 

Eaxyptljui  Cora 

Schruck  Knlllr  SorKlium 
Dwarf  Mllo 
Sudan 
Kaoliangs 


AGGELER  & 

620  South  Spring  Street 


MUSSER  SEED  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Live  Oak  Stock  Farm 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 
RED  POLLED  CATTLE, 

SHROPSHIRE,  AMERICAN  MERINO  and  RAMB0UILLET  SHEEP 

FOR  SALE: 

150  purebred  Shropshire  rams. 

150  American  Merino  and  Rambouillet  rams, 

yearlings  and  2-year-olds. 
Also  100  head  ewes,  ages  2  to  4  years  old. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

Take  electric  cars  at  either  Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Station. 


I  -   A    CALF   WORTH    23  CENTS? 

For  23  cents  per  animal  you  can  Insure  your  calves  against  loss  from  Blackleg-  by 
Unv.ux  them  vaccinated  with  PURITY  BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN  (Germ-Free  Vaccine 
made  by  the  Kansas  process).  ONE  TREATMENT  immunizes  calves  for  LIFE,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  introducing  blackleg  into  healthy  herds.  We  also  have  PURITY 
ANTI-HOG  CHOLERA  SERUM.  PURITY  MIXED  VACCINE  for  swine,  and  PURITY 
HEMORRHAGE  SEPTICEMIA  VACCINES  for  cattle  and  for  sheep.  For  service  that 
counts  and  does  not  end  with  selling,  write,  phone,  or  wire 

PURITY  SERUM  CO,  J.  L.  Thatcher,  Manager  (Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 

Riverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


Along  the  Livestock  Trail 

(Written  for   Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.    M.  <  onm-ll.) 


Picked  Up  in  Southern  California. 

At  Frampton  Bros.  Artesia,  I  found 
a  combination  of  registered  Holsteins, 
corn  and  alfalfa  that  would  be  hard 
to  beat  from  any  angle.  The  silage 
and  the  alfalfa  feed  the  Holsteins  and 
the  Holsteins  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
the  land. 

W.  D.  Millard,  mayor  of  Arcadia, 
has  a  winning  combination  in  Hol- 
steins and  Berkshires.  He  formerly 
raised  thoroughbred  horses,  but  finds 
his  new  venture  more  profitable. 

Livestock  is  kept  at  the  George 
Junior  Republic,  Chino,  to  educate 
and  uplift  the  students,  but  Mr.  Con- 
dee,  the  superintendent,  believes  it  a 
wise  policy  to  have  the  best,  and  reg- 
istered Holsteins  and  Durocs  are  kept. 

J.  E.  Wherrell  of  Fuimus  Farms, 
Riverside,  has  only  a  small  herd  of 
Jerseys,  but  it  certainly  makes  up  in 
quality  what  it  lacks  in  quantity.  The 
average  of  525  pounds  of  butterfat  per 
year  for  the  entire  herd  is  one  to  be 
proud  of. 

E.  R.  Stalder  of  Nuevo  Ranch,  Riv- 
erside, says  that  by  feeding  his  alfalfa 
to  his  registered  Holsteins  he  realizes 
double  what  he  would  if  he  sold  it 
off  the  place.  Also  he  keeps  fertility 
at  home.  Eight  good  cuttings  of  al- 
falfa is  the  yearly  average.  The  Hol- 
stein  herd  is  a  great  one  and  contains 
many  cows  of  excellent  breeding  and 
with  high  records. 

The  plan  of  A.  E.  Harvey,  manager 
of  Fairbanks  Ranch  at  Redlands,  is  to 
make  market  hogs  of  all  Hampshires 
that  do  not  come  up  to  his  standard 
of  perfection.  A  local  hotel  uses  the 
meat  in  preference  to  that  of  any 
other  breed.  Market  hogs  are  kept  on 
alfalfa  from  weaning  time  to  about 
six  months  of  age  and  are  fed  grain 
at  the  rate  of  3  pounds  to  each  100 
pounds  of  live  weight.  At  the  end  of 
six  months  they  are  put  on  self- 
feeders  for  about  4  weeks  when  they 
are  ready  to  turn  in  weighing  from 
230  to  250  pounds.  Barley,  kaffir  corn 
and  Indian  corn  are  used  for  grain. 

Geo.  L.  Lytle  of  Perris  is  an- 
other Southern  California  Hampshire 
breeder  who  keeps  his  hogs  in  excel- 
lent condition  and  has  many  fine  in- 
dividuals. Self-feeders  are  used  for 
young  stock  and  market  hogs. 

Sterling  Smith  has  started  a  Duroc 
breeding  farm  at  La  Mesa,  San  Diego 
county,  his  idea  being  to  raise  hoga 
among  his  lemon  trees  because  the 
lemons  are  not  any  too  sure  a  paying 
proposition.  His  foundation  animals 
are  strong  in  the  blood  lines  of  Orion 
Cherry  King,  Pathfinder  and  the  Col- 
onels. This  ought  to  beat  the  lemon 
game. 

Preston  School  Sale  of  Ayrshires. 

Ayrshires  are  fast  coming  to  the 
front  in  California.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  several  carloads  of  very  high- 
class  animals  were  shipped  into  the 
state  from  Canada  and  the  east,  part 
going  to  found  a  new  herd  and  part 
to  strengthen  a  well-established  herd. 

Up-  to  this  time  it  has  been  almost 
impossible  to  purchase  good  animals 


of  the  breed  here  at  home,  but  the 
announcement  is  made  that  the  Pres- 
ton School  of  Industry,  at  lone  will 
disperse  its  entire  herd  in  a  public 
sale  to  be  held  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Sacramento,  September  16. 
The  herd  consists  of  60  cows,  heirers 
and  bulls,  and  was  established  with 
animals  selected  from  some  of  the 
best  known  herds  in  America.  The 
sale  offers  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  purchase  of  foundation  stock. 

Hampshires  at  Gardcna. 

Tom  M.  Bodger  of  Gardena  is  one 
of  the  wide-awake  Hampshire  breed- 
ers of  Southern  California,  and  while 
his  herd  is  not  as  large  as  some,  he 
has  by  good  business  methods  sold 
practically  everything  he  has  raised 
himself  and  all  that  those  of  his 
neighbors  who  breed  registered  Hamps 
have  raised  as  well.  Good  business 
methods  and  the  best  of  stock  ac- 
count for  this. 

Mr.  Bodger  breeds  many  sows  for 
neighbors  who  have  no  boars.  He 
has  a  special  trailer  for  hauling  hogs 
with  floor  only  a  few  inches  from  the 
ground,  which  makes  it  very  easy  to 
load  the  animals.  If  a  patron  has  a 
sow  he  wishes  bred  he  calls  up  Mr. 
Bodger,  who  calls  for  and  returns  the 
sow.  By  doing  this  the  service  fees 
average  about  $35  weekly  the  year 
through. 

Rough's  Greenfields. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  Po- 
land-Chinas are  the  only  blue-blooded 
animals  raised  by  W.  H.  Rough  at 
Arlington  Station,  Riverside,  but  he 
has  a  great  registered  Jersey  herd  in 
the  making.  A  senior  herd  sire  of 
Merry  Maiden  blood  and  a  grand 
youngster  of  Financial  King  breeding 
from  Eastmont  Farm,  is  evidence  that 
Mr.  Rough  knows  what  he  is  doing. 

In  the  swine  department  the  great 
herd  sire,  Superba,  although  6%  years 
old,  is  almost  a  show  boar  yet.  He 
has  good  feet  and  legs  and  is  very 
strong  and  active.  His  progeny  are 
very  much  in  evidence  in  the  pens 
and  prove  him  to  be  as  great  as  a 
breeder  as  he  was  as  a  show  boar. 

Faifadale  Farm  Fancies- 

B.  H.  Wilkinson,  manager  of  the 
swine  department  of  Faifadale  Farm 
at  Perris,  recently  sold  the  senior 
herd  sire  to  Winsor  Ranch  and  had 
to  build  a  crate  8  feet  long,  4  feet 
high  and  30  inches  wide  to  hold  him. 
He  weighed  965  pounds  and  is  a 
sample  of  the  kind  of  Durocs  raised 
at  Falfaldale  Farm.  The  boar  has  sired 
many  excellent  gilts  that  have  been 
retained  in  the  herd.  They  are  of  the 
fashionable  type  and  are  busters  for 
size. 

This  is  one  of  the  ranches  where 
all  of  the  feed  used  is  raised  and 
ground  at  home.  The  cost  is  reduced 
to  the  minimum  and  quality  is  as- 
sured. This  year  55  acres  of  milo 
have  been  planted  to  alternate  with 
barley  for  variety.  Tankage  is  used 
as  a  supplement  to  the  grain,  and  the 
way  hogs  grow  at  this  ranch  shows 
that  the  feeding  system  is  about  right. 


Another  Gentle  Bull  Gone  Bad 


Several  times  We  have  related  in- 
stances of  the  perfectly  gentle  bull 
suddenly  turning  mean  and  injuring 
or  killing  his  keeper.  The  latest  re- 
port credits  two  more  fractured  ribs, 
a  general  shaking  up,  a  bad  scare,  a 
$50  doctor  bill  and  other  minor  items 
to  the  "gentle  bull." 

This  particular  bull  heads  the  Hol- 
stein  herd  of  W.  J.  Erdman.  He  has 
been  a  perfectly  nice,  gentle,  well- 
behaved  bull  from  the  day  he  was 
born  until  June  28th,  1919,  said  date 
being  in  the  third  year  of  his  life. 

Like  many  other  "gentle"  bulls,  he 
has  been  allowed  to  run  at  large  with 
the  herd.  He  has  been  chased  around 
the  lot  by  the  boys;  in  short,  he  has 
enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  a 
trusting  family. 

On  June  28th,  while  being  driven 
home  with  the  cows  at  eventide,  bull- 
sheviki  tendencies  suddenly  became 
manifest  in  the  gentle  creature.  Deft- 


ly inserting  a  left  horn  among  the 
right  ribs  of  Mr.  Erdman.  he  aviated 
him  for  a  considerable  distance.  It 
is  not  hard  to  guess  what  further  he 
would  have  done  to  Mr.  Erdman,  had 
not  the  two  Erdman  boys  appeared 
with  pitch  forks  and  sufficient  enthu- 
siasm to  persuade  their  trusted  bo- 
vine to  beat  it  with  the  cows. 

All  those  among  us  who  have  too 
long  trusted  some  "gentle"  bull  and 
lived  to  tell  about  it,  can  sympathize 
with  Mr.  Erdman.  In  his  rude 
awakening  we  have  for  him  a  fellow 
feeling  too  strong  to  permit  of  even  a 
camouflaged.  "I  told  you  so."  For  to 
trust  our  "gentle"  bull  is  human;  to 
trust  him  further  because  some  im- 
pertinent nobody  advised  against  it  is 
also  human;  and  not  until  the 
"gentle"  bull  pitches  him  toward 
Kingdom  Come  will  the  average 
man  among  us  agree  that  bull  nat- 
ure is  as  inevitable  as  human 
nature  and  a  darn  sight  more  sudden. 
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Feed  Her  and  Shell  Feed  You 


Silos  have  been  a  necessity  ever  since  farming 
and  dairying  have  been  regarded  as  profitable  busi- 
nesses. Yet  it  has  taken  years  for  the  farmer  to 
recognize  this.  During  the  last  few  years  he  has 
come  to  know  that  it  is  an  indispensable  asset. 

Today  he  wouldn't  be  without  it.  It  increases 
his  dairy  production,  lessens  his  feed  bill  and  pre- 
serves the  full  food  value  of  his  crops.  The  Sim- 
plex Silo  has  done  more  toward  causing  this  awak- 
ening than  any  other  make.  It  is  more  practical  and 
efficient.  It  is  the  last  word  in  up-to-date  feeding 
methods  and  a  life-time  land  mark. 

The  Simplex  Silo 

is  built  of  Oregon  Pine  Clear  2x6  Tongue  and 
Groove  Staves  running  full  length  the  height  of  the 
silo.  No  end  joints  to  leak  and  cause  spoiled  silage. 
With  the  CRISELL  TANGENT  TOP,  which  keeps 
the  silo  in  a  true  circle,  in  conjunction  with  diagonal 
cable  bracing  to  the  foundation,  the  SIMPLEX 
stands  in  its  original  shape  under  all  conditions. 
Doors  are  heavy,  air-tight,  two-way  type — hinge  or 
lift. 


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

16  California  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Please  send  me  folder  describing  Simplex  Silos;  also  infor- 
mation about  Papec  Ensilage  Cutters. 

Name   

Address   


The  Simplex  Silo  is  guaranteed.  Money  back  if 
it  doesn't  meet  our  claims.  Write  for  additional  lit- 
erature and  blue  prints.  Increase  your  dairy  profits 
by  erecting  a  Simplex.  Write  today. 

Own  a  Papec  Cutter 

The  "PAPEC  CUTTER"  is  built  in  the  largest 
exclusive  cutter  factory  in  the  world.  It  is  the  light- 
est running,  cleanest  cutting  machine  made.  It 
operates  with  the  smallest  power  and  has  the  larg- 
est capacity. 

"PAPEC"  construction  is  simple,  compact  and 
rigid.  Cutter  knives  and  blower  fans  are  attached 
to  same  wheel  which  revolves  at  low  speed — 600  to 
700  revolutions  per  minute.  It  "throws  and  blows" 
evenly  cut  silage  to  the  top  of  the  highest  silo. 

The  PAPEC  is  guaranteed.   Write  for  circulars. 


See  Our  Exhibit 
At  California 
State  Fair, 
Sacramento. 


Mail 
The 

Coupon 
Today 


SANTA  FE  LUMBER  CO.  San  Francisco 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 

September  16 — Preston  School  of  Industry 
lone.  Dispersal  sale  of  60  cows,  heifers  and 
bulla  at  State  Pair  Grounds,  Sacramento. 

September  17 — John  M.  Bernstein  and  W 
L.  Haag  A  Son,  Banford.  Poland-China  bred 
sow  sale. 

September  18 — Henderson  Company,  Sac- 
ramento and  Bonita  Stock  Farm.  Wooa- 
bridge.    65  Registered  Holsteins  at  Stockton. 

September  19 — San  Joaquin  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Lodi.  Consignment  sale 
60  head. 

September  30 — Dimmick  Bros,  and  De 
Raad.  Hanford.  Disposal  sale  of  Poland- 
Chinas. 

October  4 — H.  I.  Marsh  and  Les  MeCracken 
Modesto.     Poland-China  bred  sows  and  gilts 

October  7 — M.  A  A.  L.  Baseett,  J.  A.  Craw- 
shaw  and  P.  D.  Ross,  Banford.  76  head  of 
Poland-Chinas. 

October  11 — Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Banford.  Consignment 
sale. 

October  16 — B.  M.  Elberg,  Roselawn  Stock 
Farms.  Woodland.    45  head  of  Shorthorns. 

October  18 — Trewhltt  and  Vaughan,  Ban- 
ford.   Poland-China  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

October  21 — Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Tulare.  First  consign- 
ment sale. 

November  6 — California  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' Association,  San  Francisco.  Consign- 
ment sale. 

November  7 — Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association,  San  Francisco.  Third  sale 
of  Berefords. 

January  31 — Ireland  Ranch.  Owensmouth. 
60  bred  Duroc  sows  and  gilts. 

February  18 — San  Joaquin  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders'  Association.  60  bred  sows 
and  gilts  at  Lodi. 

February  14— Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa. 
Sale  of  60  Bred  Berkshire  sows  and  gilts. 

April  17 — Butte  City  Ranch.  Semi-annual 
sale  of  Shorthorns,  Bcrkshires,  Shropshires 
and  Shetland*  at  Butte  City. 


FALL  FAIRS  AND  SHOWS. 
September  16-18 — Humboldt  County  Fair. 
Femdale. 

September  17-20 — Antelope  Valley  Fair, 
Lancaster. 

September  24-27 — San  Diego  County  Farm 
Bureau  Fair,  San  Diego. 

September  22-27 — Glenn  County  Fair,  Or- 
land. 

September  30-October  4  —  Fresno  County 
Fair,  Fresno. 

October  2-6 — Napa  County  Fair.  Napa. 

October  4 — Contra  Costa  County  Farm 
Bureau   Fair,  Brentwood. 

October  4-19 — California  Industries  and 
Land  Show,  San  Francisco. 

October  6-11 — Land  Show,  Martinez. 

October  6-11 — Tulare  Livestock  Show,  Tu- 
lare. 

October  7-11 — Southern  California  Fair, 
Riverside. 

October  13-18 — Northern  California  Apple 
Show.    Second  Annual,  Eureka. 

October  10 — Kings'  County  Pork  Produc- 
ers' Contest.  Banford. 

October  13-18 — Tulare  County  Fair.  Visalia. 

October  18-26 — Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show. 

October  26 — Shasta  County  Farm  Bureau 
Fair,  Anderson. 

November  1-8  —  California  Intirnatiou.il 
Livestock  Show.  San  Francisco. 

November  3-7 — Western  Royal  Livestock 
Show,  Spokane. 

November  9-14 — Northwest  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation, Lewiston. 

November  17-22  —  Pacific  International 
Livestock  Exposition,  Portland. 


The  Dairy. 

In  our  issue  of  Aug.  23  we  published 
the  record  of  Bell  Faskie  De  Kol 
Withop,  a  junior  two-year-old  in  the 
Holstein  herd  of  E.  E.  Freeman  of 
Modesto,  19.1  lbs.  butter,  eight  months 
after  calving.  This  should  have  been 
13.1  pounds.  The  latter  record,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Woll,  is  probably  the 
state  record  for  a  junior  two-year-old 
eight  months  after  calving. 

J.  P.  Phillips  has  returned  from 
Minnesota,  where  he  purchased  two 
carloads  of  Holstein  heifers  and  now 
has  them  at  his  place  near  Fresno. 
The  stock  is  of  the  Pietertje  Ormsby 
strain  and  Mr.  Phillips  expects  to  get 
the  prize  money  at  the  Fresno  Fair, 
where  they  will  be  shown  first. 

Swine  and  Swinemen- 

Mrs.  Hardy  of  the  Anchorage  Farm, 
Orland,  offers  a  solid  silver  trophy  for 
the  best  all-around  exhibit  from  a  high 
school  at  the  coming  Orland  fair. 

Recent  sales  reported  by  Harvey  M. 
Berglund  of  Dixon  are  as  follows: 
One  yearling  boar  to  J.  D.  Rowe  and 
Son,  Davis,  to  be  used  as  a  herd  boar; 
one  bred  gilt  to  H.  C.  Biggs,  Dixon. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  beiore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


Li  be. -n  known  «incc  the  year  1800  a.  Oi 
pt<-  .mlk  aubatiCuto.  CoaU         th«f  "  " 
—  --ill.  —  prevent,  »coorltic  •  -  promote 
It*.  Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  from  the  mak.,.,. 

Write  for  New  Data  g£  Z&l**"™ 

COULSON  CO.    -   -   ■  Petalup- 


Young  &  Clark  of  Lodi,  the  well- 
known  Poland  China  breeders,  have  a 
pig  out  of  Bobs  Smooth  Model  and 
Golden  State  King  that  gained  22 
pounds  in  7  days.  This  is  a  very 
strong  smooth  gilt  and  promises  to 
be  a  wonderful  sow.  Her  dam  will 
be  in  the  Lodi  Sale  of  September 
19th. 

Entries  for  the  Fourth  Annual  Na- 
tional Swine  Show  and  Exposition  to 
be  held  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Septem- 
ber 29-October  4th,  inclusive,  close  on 
September  13th.  No  entries  accepted 
unless  mailed  on  or  before  closing 
date.  A  fee  of  $1  per  head  is  charged 
for  each  animal  exhibited  and  is  due 
when  entries  are  made. 

Robert  K.  Walker  of  "Winsor  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Western 
Duroc-Jersey  Breeders'  Association. 
V.  F.  Dolcini  of  Davis  will  be  the  asso- 
ciation's new  vice-president,  and  S.  E. 
Whiting  of  Sacramento  will  be  secre- 
tary-treasurer. Members  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  planning  for  a  promotion 
sale  of  hogs  January  14. 

F.  C  Dollard  of  San  Francisco,  a 
hustling  young  man  with  a  love  for 
"the  out  of  door"  life  is  staying  with 
Les  McCraken  and  helping  out  with 
his  Waukeen  Poland-China  herd  in 
getting  ready  for  the  McCraken- 
Marsh  Poland-China  sale  at  Modesto 
on  October  4th.  Mr.  Dollard  expects 
to  start  in  the  swine  raising  business 
for  himself  in  the  near  future. 

Hogs  declined  heavily  in  Chicago 
the  past  week.  The  price  per  cwt. 
dropping  $3.00  in  three  days,  and  on 
August  29th,  the  price  was  $5.00  low- 
er than  the  record  of  July  31.  The 
packers  say  the  decline  is  due  to 
light  buying  by  the  public  of  high 
priced  fresh  meats,  and  a  consequent 
disinclination  on  the  packers'  part  to 
slaughter  heavily  in  face  of  such  a 
market- 

R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Morgan  Hill, 
proprietors  of  the  Imperial  Stock 
Farm,  believe  in  getting  the  very  best 
sires  possible.  A  demonstration  of 
this  is  their  purchase  at  the  Carruth- 
ers'  Farms  sale  the  great  sire  Live 
Oak  Champion  for  $425.  This  boar 
will  be  used  on  a  wonderful  bunch  of 
gilts  out  of  their  Forest  Grove  Laurel 
sow  and  sired  by  Winona  Champion 
13th.  These  gilts  are  as  good  a  lot 
as  any  found  anywhere  and  pigs  from 
them  and  Live  Oak  Champion  should 
be  world  beaters.  The  Merrills  are 
certainly  coming  to  the  front  as 
Berkshire  breeders. 

The  San  Joaquin  County  Poland 
China  Breeders'  Association  are  a 
bunch  of  "live  wires"  and  are  leaving 
nothing  undone  to  make  their  com- 
ing boar  and  gilt  sale  of  September 
19th  a  success.  Individually  and  col- 
lectively everything  Is  being  looked 
after  and  done.  When  something 
comes  up  that  requires  the  combined 
efforts  of  several,  provision  is  made 
at  one  of  their  meetings  for  it,s  ac- 
complishment by  several  combining 
and  doing  the  work  rather  than  de- 
pending on  hiring  it  done.  Such  ef- 
fort, with  the  high  class  of  the  ani- 
mals consigned,  indicate  excellent  re- 
sults at  the  sale. 

Some  people  never  want  to  do  any- 
thing except  they  do  it  on  a  large 
scale,  but  often  the  small  beginning 
leads  to  great  success.  John  Bern- 
stein of  Hanford,  has  gotten  a  state- 
wide reputation  as  one  of  the  best 
Poland-China  breeders  and  it  has 
been  accomplished  with  one  great 
boar,  the  President,  and  two  or  three 
first  class  sows  like  Fruitful  Maid. 
He  has  always  given  his  customers 
their  money's  worth.  Of  course  that 
seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
breeders  about  Hanford  anyway,  but 
John  Bernstein  is  a  good  example  to 
go  by  anywhere  and  means  to  keep 
up  his  own  and  Hanford's  reputation 
in  his  more  extended  operations  in 
the  Poland-China  business. 

Beef  Cattle. 
^We  often   hear   breeders   of  live 
Ijgwyjjl  Manager  say,  "If  I  had  a  whole  herd  I 
take  them  to  the  fair."  They 
•weem  to  realize  that  one  or  two 
les  in  the  pink  of  condition  are 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Shorthorn  Cattle 
Shropshire  Sheep  f 
Merino  Sheep 

RAMS  AND  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
Single  or  in  Carload  Lots 

T.  S.  GLIDE,      -      Davis,  Calif. 


Imported  stock  troiu  the 
best  blood  lines  in  America. 

KIMBLE  R4MB0UILLETS 

will  make  money  on  any  farm.  Pure  bred,  large  and  smooth, 
with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  long  staple  white  wool.  Yearling  and 
older  rams.    Breeding  ewes.    Any  quantity.    Prices  attractive. 


Chas.  A.  Kimble,  Hanford,  Cal., 


Breeder  and  Importer. 


ORMONDAl  E  SHORTHORNS 


All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
KVKKY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE         f\Tf  ~\/lf\\TT\  A  T  1?   f~<r\  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE       KJ IILVIKJ l>  lJtXLjEj   Vy\J.  B.  D.  No.  1 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkahires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


RAMBOUILLET  RAMS 

Just  the  kind  you  need  to  increase  the  size  of  carcass  and  fleece.  Regis- 
tered rams  only  used  0*1  the  original  registered  flock  of  ewes  and  their 
descendants.    Call  on  or  write. 


E.  C.  SPEAR  ESTATE 


One  mile  eaut  of  town. 


St.  Helena,  Calif. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

DISPERSAL  S  M.E 

On  Aeconnt  of  leaving  the  State,  will  sell 
my    entire    herd — 
15  HEAD  COWS,   HEIFERS,  CALVES, 

including  five  year  old  herd  bull 
SOLANO  DARLINGTON  43S818 
Sired  by  Imp.  Royal  Darlington  391280, 
whose  dam  made  11729.5  pounds  of  milk 
and  was  first  at  London  Dairy  Show  1911, 
and  out  of  Glenside  Bell,  whose  dam, 
Bessie  Buttercup,  made  11539  pounds  mill' 
and  was  first  in  Class  A  at  1909  Interna- 
tional. This  bull  alone  is  worth  price  I 
am  asking  for  the  entire  herd. 

I.    T.  GROUNDS 

RT.  K.  BOX  221,  FRESNO 


REGISTERED  HOtSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal 

It.   I).  "A,"  Bo»  437. 
Two  mUea  out  North  F*lr*<  Street. 


Registered  Holstein  Bulls 


Highland  Head  offers  bulk  of  ser- 
viceable age  from  A.   R.  O.  dams. 
Excellent   individuals  with  world's 
record;  Ormsby  Breeding. 

H.  M.  Warden, 

Snn  I  11  i  s  Obl»po,  California 


better  than  ten  of  which  one  or  two 
are  real  top  notchers.  A  small  show- 
ing of  winning  stuff  is  a  better  ad- 
vertisement than  a  lot  that  no  one 
notices  only  to  condemn. 

The  Ormondale  Shorthorn  Ranch 
near  Redwood  City  have  a  great  pros- 


FOR  SALE 

29  SHROPSHIRE 
68  MERINO 

RAMS 

YOUNG,  PURE-BRED 
STANFORD  SHEEP 


Address 


Stanford  University 

608  Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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pect  for  silage,  as  30  acres  of  as  nice 
Indian  coi-n  as  ever  grew  anywhere  is 
just  ready  for  harvest  and  they  have 
been  working  at  it  this  week.  Much 
of  the  corn  is  15  feet  high  and  well 
eared.  This  corn  was  grown  without 
a  drop  of  water  after  planting,  either 
rainfall  or  irrigation,  but  did  have 
plenty  of  cultivation  and  the  land  on 
which  it  is  grown  is  naturally  fertile. 
Such  feed  fed  to  Ormondale  Short- 
horns cannot  help  but  produce  the 
high-class  stock  always  found  at  this 
great  breeding  establishment. 

The  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  reports 
the  feed  on  their  range  as  excellent, 
and  their  1100  grade  Shorthorns  in 
excellent  condition.  These  cattle 
while  classed  as  grades  are  in  reality 
pure  breds,  as  they  are  the  descend- 
ants of  an  importation  of  pure  Scotch 
Shorthorns  made  by  Senator  Stan- 
ford years  ago.  Nothing  but  regis- 
tered Shorthorn  bulls  have  ever  been 
used  in  the  herd.  They  are,  there- 
fore, pure  breds  but  connot  be  sold  as 
such,  but  the  owners  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  the  easy  feeding 
qualities  making  for  very  early  ma- 
turity and  uniformity  found  In  such 
stock. 

W.  M.  Carruthers  announces  that  he 
is  about  to  move  back  to  his  Mayfleld 
ranch  and  keep  it  as  a  permanent 
breeding  and  sales  farm,  retaining  the 
Live  Oak  farm  as  a  breeding  estab- 
lishment. Stock  to  be  moved  include 
ten  of  the  top  cows,  12  of  the  best 
heifers,  22  bulls  and  a  great  herd  of 
Berkshires,  better  than  any  he  has  had 
before,  which  is  saying  all  that  it  is 
possible  to  say  in  that  respect.  This 
will  make  the  Shorthorns  much 
stronger  in  the  Peninsular  and  coast 
region  close  to  San  Francisco,  as  there 
are  already  the  herds  of  Ormondale, 
Pacheco  Cattle  Co.,  T.  T.  Miller,  and 
only  a  little  further  away  the  San 
Julian  Rancho  of  the  Dibblee  Estate, 
and  S.  J.  Lowe  of  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Livestock  Miscellaneous. 

Two  Uruguay  cattle  men  are  in  the 
U.  S.  buying  purebred  cattle  to  help 
stock  their  ranches  in  South  America. 

The  exportation  of  wool  from  Aus- 
tralia to  the  United  States  will  be- 
come possible  after  June  30,  1920, 
when  the  central  wool  committee, 
which  has  controlled  the  output  .of 
the  commodity  for  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, ceases  its  activities. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Iverson,  chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  says  that 
stock  men  need  not  be  worried  be- 
cause of  reports  of  outbreaks  of  an- 
thrax in  Mono  county,  as  the  disease 
situation  is  well  in  hand.  The  situa- 
tion in  Glenn,  Colusa,  Butte  and  Sut- 
ter counties  is  not  serious  and  the 
disease  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
as  serious  inroads  as  it  did  last  year. 


CHANGE  OF  FIRM  NAME. 

The  big  irrigation  concern  of  Kellar- 
Thomason  Co.,  of  Los  Angeles,  origi- 
nators of  the  valve  system  of  irriga- 
tion, announces  a  change  of  name  to 
the  Martin  Iron  Works.  Several  years 
ago  the  management  of  the  company 
was  taken  over  by  Geo.  C  Martin, 
from  whom  the  new  concern  derives 
its  name. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 
Berkshire**. 


CASTLEVIKW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

We  are  booking:  orders  for  spring  pips  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  Bired  by  Mayfleld 
Rookwood.  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 

CASTLKVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA 

URAPKWILD   FARM  BERKSHIKE-ULEKN- 

aeya — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop.,  Escalon,  Calif. 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS— Fro m~larg(T  lit- 
ters. Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill,  Morgan 
HU1,  California. 

REGISTERED  BERKSHIRES— Write  r7~iT 
Hume.  Dos  Palos.  California. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  CHAMPION 
Baron  Duke  201st,  200001 
Do  you  realize  this  is  the  only  opportunity 
you  have  ever  had  on  this  Coast  to  secure  the 
pigs  of  a  Grand  National  Champion.  Duke  is 
breeding  them  long  and  thick.  He  is  getting 
old  and  may  die  any  time.  You  are  started 
right  if  you  get  his  pigs.  A  very  good  April 
boar  pig  sired  by  Duke  and  from  a  half-sis- 
ter of  Rincons  Rival  2nd,  cholera  immune, 
$35.00  Sandercock  Land  Co.  In  charge  of 
Natomas  Sales.  23  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

FOR  SALE — 4  Berkshire  sows  and  4  boar 
pigs,  three  months  old.  from  extra  fine  regis- 
tered sows,  sired  by  son  of  Star  Leader, 
$25.00  each.  Longe  &  Sons  Nevada  City,  Cal. 

LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  —  Top  Berkshire 
gilts  Bred  right,  prices  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Geo.  A.  Stingle.  El  Monte,  Cal. 
"QUALITY- BERKSHIRES— 5:  oung  stock- of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
Mgr.,  Martinez,  Cal. 

— BERKSHIRES— Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  Calif.  i 

~~  RIVER    flARURN    FARM  RRRKSniRHS  

They  are  sure  to  please.  E.  H.  Whiting, 
Dkiah.  Calif. 

REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES — Cholera  im- 
mune.  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
"  CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak.  California. 

BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  WiUits, 
California. 


Poland-Chinas. 

EL  PROFITO  Poland-Chinas  mean~~bigger 
profits  for  vou.  This  great  herd  sire  puts 
easy-feeding,  money-making  qualities  into  his 
offspring.  Get  stock  sired  by  him  or  bred  to 
him.  Prices  *ght.  Correspondence  cheerfully 
answered.  V.  L.  Renwick,  Hollister  Ave., 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize- winning,  large- type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  bred  gUts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boara.    Hale  I.  Marsh,  Modesto.  California. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY- with  Cloverdale  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas  —  the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale— farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Escondido,  Cal. 
J.  H.  COOK 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  FaU 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
also  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Paradise,  California.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
~~  FIVE  MARCH  GILTS — Good  "enough  for 
anyone  on  earth.  Sire,  Big-Bono  Bob.  Dam, 
Mollle  H.  Blood  lines,  I.  B.  A.  Wonder,  Lady 
Wonder,  A.  A.  Quackenbush,  West  View 
Ranch,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Acampo.  Cal. 

"SOLD  OUT  except  splendid  consignment  to 
Fresno  County  Breeders'  public  sale  at  Fres- 
no. August  20th,  and  a  choice  bunch  of 
April  gilts  and  boars.  Also  one  yearling  boar 
who  is  a  good  specimen  of  Big-Type  Poland- 
Chinas."  D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G,  Fresno,  Cal. 

BOOKING"  ORDERS  for  Spring  pig8~8ired~by 
"Bob  Big  Bone"  281289.  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E. 
Mitchell.  Atwater,  California. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE  BOARS — Half- 
dozen  outstanding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion, Riverside,  Cal. 

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton,  California. 

~  BIG-TYPE  POLAND~CHINA  BOAR  PIGS, 
from  champion  boar.  Write  for  prices  and 
particulars.  Carstens  &  Holloway,  Madera, 
Cal.  

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Les  McCracken,  Prop.,  Ripon,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS— Young  boars  and  gilts. 
Prices  and  description  on  application.  Edward 
A.  Hall,  Rt.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS— ^Sows.  gilts,  and  pigs  for 
sale.  Giant  Buster  and  President  Stock. 
Prices  right.    C.  G.  De  Raad,  Lemoore,  Cal. 

LAKE- SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Cinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS— Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  True  big  type.  Blue  Valley  strain. 
W.  A.  Clarke.  Madera,  Calif. 

POLAND  CHINAS — A  few  4"to  5  mo.  boars 
and  gUts  of  good  type  and  size.  J.  E. 
Thomas,  Gilroy.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett  .Hanford,  California. 

ELDERSLEY  FARM  —  Big-type  Poland- 
China  hogs  and  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle.  J. 
H.  Ware.  Live  Oak.  Calif. 

POLAND  CHINAS.  See  my  boars  at 
Lodi  sale.    J.  E.   Steely,  Clements,  Calif. 

BIO-TYPE- POLANDS  —  Spring  ~pigs—from 
prize-winners.  J.  H.  Hansbrough,  R.  A.,  Box 
22.  Modesto.  Cal.  

CHAS.- L7~WEAVER,  Tulare.  Cal..  Poland 
Chinas.  One  11  months  old  —  "A  Wonder" 
bred  boar. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy,  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale.  California. 

LARGE    TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 
~ POTAND~^HINA  PIGS— Bernstein  Trewhitt 
and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 
"  POLAND-CHINAS— Young- stock   fop  sale. 
H.  E.  M  cM  ah  an.  Lemoore,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS— Strictly  large  type.  f.  I 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal. 


 Chester  Whites. 

BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Nothing 
this  month.  Eight  spring  boar  and  6  spring 
sow  pigs  to  offer  during  August.  AU  young 
stock  is  now  immune.  At  the  State  Fair  this 
year  wUl  show  a  full  exhibit  of  good  ones. 
Drop  in  and  see  them  and  get  some  real  big 
typey  ones.    C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills,  Calif. 


linroc-^erseys. 

ORION  MODEL 

sired  by 
ORION  CHERRY  KING,  JR. 
the    $3,500  Boar. 
Is  Making  His  Mark  As  a  Great  Breeder. 
He  heads  our  herd  of  up-to-date  Durocs. 
The  most  popular  blood  lines  are  represented 
in  his  pedigree — the  kind  that  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  many  prize-winning  herds. 

Choice  Spring  Boars  For  Sale.  If  you  are 
in  the  market  for  some  outstanding  boars, 
we  have  them. 

 F.  D.  BURR  CO.   ORLAND,  CALIF.  

REGISTERED  DUROO-JERSEYS  .—  Choice 
open  gilts  ready  for  breeding;  also  weanling 
sow  pigs.  One  fine  service  boar.  "Square 
Deal  Ranch,"  S.  K.  Helsley,  Prop.,  Ceres, 
CaliL  

— DUROC- JERSEYS  at  Ireland,  home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II,  and  Ireland's  Joe  Orion. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth,  Cal.  City  Office,  1219 
Brockman  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROC- JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars. 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.    Jack  Borge,  Dos  Palos.  Cal. 

WE  HAVE  100  YOUNG  GILTS  and  boars, 
bred  on  the  purple,  which  we  are  seUing  for 
about  half  their  value.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Derryfield  Farm,  Capital  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Sacramento. 

_  DUROC  JERSEYS — Bred  sows,  gilts,  serv- 
ice  boars  and  weanlings.  Premium  stock.  Ray 
McMillan,  Ethanac.  Calif.  

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS  —  A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City,  California. 

DUROC-JER8EY8  —  Fine  big  type  gilta 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocnm  &  Son.  Willows.  Calif. 

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  in  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  California. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The- most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker. 

REGISTERED  DUKOC-JEBSKYS  —  Wean- 
lings.  both  sexes,  from  Orion,  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Plac- 
erville,  Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Baum. 

— BIG-TYPE~DUROOS-^Herd^headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia  Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund.  Dixon.  Calif. 

""REGISTERED  —  DUROO  JERSEYS-^Gilts 
and  weaned  pigs  of  either  sex  for  sale  every 
month  in  the  year.  Correspondence  invited. 
Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton,  Calif. 
~  REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  Ah  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Calif. 

REGISTEKED~DUROCS— Stock- for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.   Visalia.  California. 

A  FEW~A-1  MARCH  BOARS — Jack  London 
Ranch.  Glen  EUen.  Sonoma  06:,  Calif. 

Hampshlreg. 

HAMPSHIRES — Fine  quality.    Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.    Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm,  Tom  M.  Bodger,  Prop.,  Gardena,  Cal. 
Miscellaneous. 

MARCH  PIGS^Gilt  edge  breeding  from 
prize-winning  stock.  Would  trade.  P.  O. 
Box  558,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal_hog"fof 
the  progressive  fanner.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubb's  Co.,  Calistoga.  Calif. 


H obtains. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.   Modesto.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves, 
sired  by  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 
Sunnybrook  Ranch,  Willits,  Calif. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  reteet.  Sons  of  Findern 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 

world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Tnyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building  San  Francisco. 

YOUNG    HOLSTEIN    BULLS  —  ExceUent 

breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

PALO    ALTO    STOCK    FARM,    Palo  Alto, 

breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices. 

EL    DORADO    HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare,  California.  

KboiMiiKtiU  HOLslEIN  CATTLE — E  if 

Krenuan    Route   B    Modesto  Calilornia 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins, 

Pontiac  bull   calves.     M.    Holdridge.    Rt.  A, 

Box  437,  San  Jose,  Calilornia. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 

— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.     High  test 

producers. 

— THE" VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest   Farms,    Caruthers,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 
"REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon.  Cal. 

J.  W.  BENOIT,  Modesto,  CaUf.-  Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins. 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.  Ripon,  Calif. 
"CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls-  for  sale.  No 
females.  Millbrae  Dairy,  MiUbrae,  California. 
~~  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.  C.  A.  Miller,  Ripon,  California. 
—  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land. California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch,  Tulare,  Calif. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 

RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup.  Supt. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county,  California. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
tULLS  —  Heavy  boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
a^d  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.. 
Roo'e  1,  Redwood  City,  California.  

REGISTERED- MILK  AOT~BEEF_SHOIl'r 
HORNS,  buUs  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa.  California. 

HEREFORDS^Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Mintvrn, 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway. 

~THE~  NEVADA   HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno 

H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop..  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 

sale. 

BEEF  CATTLE — Going  East  again.  Send 
your  orders.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sac- 
ramento. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered  Hereford.  Newman.  California. 

HEREFORDS^  Mission  Hereford  farm.  J. 
A.  Bunting.  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

GEORGE- CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords.  Milton,  California. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.  WiUits,  Calif.   

GEORGE  -  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop,  California.  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carrnthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  California. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
•snlres.  Berkshires  and  SheUand  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P.  Butte  City.  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns;  Shropshire*;  Berkshires: 
Ponies.    Next  sale  April  17,  1920.    All  breeds. 


DAIRV  CATTLE. 


Ayrshlres. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
AlfRSHIRES^Registeredi  aU  ages.  E.  IT 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

"~ NORABEITfARM  AYRSHIRES— Le  Baron 
Estate  Co..  VaUey  Ford.  Cal. 


Gnemseys. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM  —  Registered 
Shorthorns  Prices  on  application.  Hopland. 
Calif.  

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 

PERCHERONS — Registered  Stallions,  Mares 
and  Fillies;  three,  four,  and  five  years  old. 
Cora  S.  Secrest,  Escalon.  Cal. 


SHEEP    AND  GOATS 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee,  San  Diego  county.  Calif. 
—BELLA~~VISTA— GUERNSEYS — May- Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  BuU  calves 
from  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer,  Ripon, 
Cal.  R.  2. 


Jerseys. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  .calves. 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford.  Cal.  _ 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS^Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced,  California. 

Milking  Shorthorns. 


DUALrPURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  —  Regis- 
tered and  unregistered  bulls  and  heifers.  Two 
unregistered  2\$  years  old  range  bulls.  Chas. 
L.  Weaver.  Tulare.  Cal. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain:  choice  young  srafflt  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma. 


INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 


PURE-BRED  RAMBOUILLET  RAMS,  large 

smooth  frames,  extremelye  heavy  shearers, 
from  the  very  best  strains  of  this  eountry  and 
France.  Immediate  delivery  from  ranch  at 
Ord  Bend,  Glenn  county.  P.  O.  address,  Win- 
dell  Orchards,  Glenn,  Calif. 

— FTA7MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouiUets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

FOR  SALE — 225  unshorn  merino  ewes — 
old  but  in  good,  fair  condition;  price  $6.00 
per  head.  Address  Jas.  G.  Mee,  St.  Helena, 
Calif.  Phone  60F  141.  

DORSET8  AND  ROMNEYS — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California. 

BULLARD"  BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif.  Breech 
ers  and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

KAUPKE  BROS.,- WOODLAND,  CALIF!— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS-  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 

Rambouillets.    Hanford.  California.  

— CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA^CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


tered  young  bulls  for  sale. 
Kellogg.  Suisun,  California. 
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Pork  Production 

BY  ACTUAL  TEST  PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MO 

will  increase  pork  production  approximately  five- 
tenths  pounds  daily  over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed, 
yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  feed  at  any  price  that  will  do  this? 

Why  not  get  all  the  profits  out  of  your  hogs? 
Write  us  immediately  for  a  copy  of  above  test. 


W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


68  SUTTEE  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


CNEEDA    QUEJCX  MODEL, 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair,  1018. 


UNEEDA  GLENN  COUNTY  HERD  OF 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

KEY  HERD  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 
Won   at  Sacramento: 
Grand    Champion    Sow,    Senior  Champion 
Row,  Junior  Champion  Boar,  aeven  First*. 
23  other  prizes. 

CLASSY  STOCK  FOB  BALK. 
40  sows  and  gilts,  many  bred  to  oar  crest 
eastern  boar.  Experimental  Defender,  by 
old  Defender.  Also  a  few  choice  service 
boars,  and  some  toppy  pits  of  King's  Col. 
and  Defender  breeding".  Just  the  kind 
you  need. 

H.  P.  SLOCUM  &  SON 


WILLOWS, 


CAL. 


Lendorris  Ranch  Poland  -  Chinas 


CHEAT  HERD  BOARS 
YOUNG  JUMBO  (see  picture),  the 
great  son  of  Jumbo  Bob;  and  the  sen- 
sational young  boar.  LENDOKRIS  LIB- 
ERTY BOND,  a  son  of  Liberty  Bond, 
for  whom  $10,000  was  refused.  Keep 
your  eye  on  this  young  epoch-maker. 

itilKU  SOW  BALE 
With  J.  M.  Bernstein  we  shall  hold 
a  Bale  September  17,  and  shall  offer  12 
head  of  outstanding  gilts,  mostly  by 
Young  Jumbo,  and  bred  to  the  great 
Lendorris  Liberty  Bond.  This  is  the 
blood  you  need  to  insure  your  success. 
Be  sure  to  attend. 


W.  I.. 
Hnnford, 


HAAG  <&  BON 


Calif. 


LLANO  VISTA  HERD 

Champion  Hampshire  Swine 

Pure-bred  Prize  Winners 

You  will  eventually  buy  and  make 
big  profits.  Kvery  animal  in  our 
herd  is  a  Champion  or  their  Sires 
or  Dams  have  been  Champions  at 
some  of  the  leading  Expositions  of 
the  United  States.  Boars  and  Sows 
of  all  ages   for   sale  at  all  times. 


JllDITII — No.  1204-18 
Sire:  Calif.  Lad,  4S021.    Dam:  Mabel,  113078 

V.  GORDON  E.  A.  LANGDON 

Owner  FERRIS  (Riverside  Co.)  Calif.  Manager 


GREENWOOD  DUROCS 

You  may  find  as  good  Durocs  as  ours  elsewhere,  but  none  better.  If  you 
are  looking  for  the  big-boned,  smooth,  rangey  kind  with  wolds  of  quality, 
heavy  flesh  and  great  prolificacy,  it  will  pay  you  to  write  to 


GREENWOOD  FARM 


11.  F\  I>.  1 
OAK,  SUTTER  CO., 


CAL. 


Imperial  Stock  Farm  Berkshires 

are  the  kind  you  are  looking  for.   We  have  to  offer  at  the  present 
time  some  exceptionally  good  young  boars.   They  have  the  best  of 
breeding,  lots  of  size  for  age,  and  long  deep  bodies,  with  high  backs. 
Write  us  for  price  and  further  particulars. 
R.  J.  MERRILL  &  SON,  MORGAN  HILL,  CAL. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 


Is  This  the  Way  You  Feed  Your  Hogs? 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Preu.) 


Corn  is,  of  course,  the  basis  of  most 
of  the  pork  production  in  the  United 
States.  It  will  grow  in  California,  but 
barley  can  be  grown  at  about  one- 
third  the  labor  cost  per  100  pounds 
yield,  for  it  is  harvested  in  a  single 
operation  by  the  combined  harvesters, 
says  Prof.  J.  L  Thompson,  of  the 
University  Farm,  Davis,  in  the  Poland- 
China  Journal. 

Quite  naturally  then,  barley  is  the 
basis  of  our  pork  production.  On 
irrigated  ranches  it  is  becoming  quite 
a  common  habit  to  grow  a  crop  of 
milo  maize  following  a  crop  of  barley. 
A  considerable  amount  of  this  latter 
crop  is  also  grown  between  rows  of 
young  trees,  and  also  on  newly  broken 
alfalfa  land  where  barley  may  grow 
too  rank. 

The  supplementary  feeds  used  with 
these  two  cereals  may  be  skim-milk, 
tankage,  fish  meal,  linseed  meal  or 
cocoanut  meal. 

A  considerable  number  of  market 
hogs  are  grown  or  fattened  on  various 
by-products  of  the  ranches,  such  as 
barley  or  wheat  left  on  the  ground 
after  harvesting — and  this  amount  is 
sometimes  very  considerable — dried 
grapes  and  raisins,  spoileU  or  wormy 
fruit  and  "windfalls,"  beans,  rice,  beet 
tops,  etc.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  there  is 
any  other  area  where  hogs  are  used 
so  extensively  to  salvage  so  much 
material  which  would  otherwise  be 
wasted.  The  first  list,  however,  in- 
cludes the  basic  feeds  most  commonly 
used  in  pure-bred  herds,  except  mill 
by-products,  such  as  wheat  and  rice 
middlings. 

Each  year  finds  an  increasingly 
greater  percentage  of  the  pure-bred 
hogs  running  on  alfalfa  pasture.  The 
long  growing  season  of  at  least  nine 


months  in  most  of  the  hog-growing 
sections,  the  enormous  yield  of  at 
least  7  to  10  tons  of  this  feed  on  a  hay 
basis,  and  the  high  protein  and  ash 
content  make  it  an  almost  ideal  hog 
pasture.  The  majority  of  high-class 
hogs  now  growing  are  likely  to  be 
found  grazing  on  alfalfa,  and  receiv- 
ing a  daily  ration  of  barley  or  milo, 
with  skim-milk  or  tankage.  Such  a 
ration  is  almost  an  ideal  one  for  the 
production  of  either  market  or  breed- 
ing animals. 

Some  breeders  use  oats  as  a  part  of 
the  ration  for  breeding  animals,  but 
these  are  not  so  necessary  with  barley 
as  with  corn,  for  the  greater  bulkiness 
of  the  barley  compared  with  corn  is  a 
reasonable  safeguard  against  an  over- 
supply  of  carbohydrate  material. 

Smooth  hogs  with  ample  bone  to 
carry  them  readily,  are  easier  to  pro- 
duce here  than  in  the  Cornbelt.  In 
fact  hogs  with  too  light  bone  for  their 
size  are  the  exception. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  secure  the 
same  rate  of  gains  here  as  in  the  Corn- 
belt  because  of  a  bulkier  ration,  were 
it  not  for  the  excellent  climatic  con- 
ditions. Fall  pigs  grow  as  rapidly  as 
spring  pigs,  and  even  in  the  hottest 
weather  the  nights  are  cool,  so  that 
the  rate  of  gain  can  be  just  as  high 
here  as  elsewhere.  The  barrows 
shown  by  this  institution  at  the  last 
International  at  Chicago  were  just  as 
heavy  for  their  age  as  the  largest  of 
the  entries  in  the  same  classes. 

Average  rations  here  are  about  as 
much  too  narrow  as  the  average  Corn- 
belt  rations  are  too  wide,  but  this 
abundance  of  protein  tends  to  produce 
a  much  smoother  animal  than  is  pro- 
duced with  an  excess  of  carbohydrate 
or  fat-forming  material. 


More  to  Sheep  than  Wool  and  Mutton 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Preu.) 


The  inedible  by-products  of  the 
sheep  are  more  valuable  than  those 
of  either  the  steer  or  hog,  considering 
their  proportion  to  the  carcass,  ac- 
cording to  Armour  &  Company. 

Sheep  pelts,  of  course,  come  first  in 
value.  This  includes  the  wool,  which 
is  valued  not  only  for  its  fineness,  but 
also  for  the  length.  Sheep  skin  is 
more  generally  used  in  shoes — almost 
as  much  as  calf.  Chamois  skins  are 
today  entirely  made  of  sheep  skin. 
The  leather  is  used  for  bookbinding 
exclusively,  for  gloves,  hatbands, 
suitcases,  and  a  wide  range  of  other 
articles. 

In  wool  houses  the  full  length  of 
the  wool  is  saved  by  taking  it  out, 
roots  and  all,  by  means  of  chemicals 
instead  of  shearing.  This  wool  is 
hand  sorted,  according  to  length,  fine- 
ness and  color,  into  more  than  fifty 
grades.  It  is  then  scoured  to  remove 
dirt  and  grease,  after  which  it  is 
dried,  baled  and  sold  as  "scoured 
pulled  wool"  direct  to  manufacturers. 

In  the  process  of  scouring,  -lanolin 
is  obtained.  This  is  a  fatty  substance 
largely  used  In  face  creams  and  oint- 
ments because  of  its  soothing  effect 
on  the  skin. 

Musical  strings,  clock  cord  and  sur- 
gical ligature  for  sewing  up  wounds, 
as  well  as  casings  for  little  sausages, 
are  made  from  the  intestines  of  the 
sheep.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
catgut  violin  string,  that  being  merely 
an  arbitrary  name  for  the  product  of 
the  sheep. 

Suprarenalin,  the  active  principle 
of  the  suprarenal  gland,  just  above 
the  kidney,  is  extensively  used  as 
medicine.  More  than  130,000  sheep 
are  required  to  make  a  pound.  Pan- 
cretin,  another  medicine,  is  made  from 
the  pancreatic  gland,  and  still  another 
from  the  mammary  glands.  The  thy- 
roid gland  (seat  of  goitre  in  humans) 
yields  an  important  medicinal  product. 

A  class  of  oleo  oil  is  made  from  the 
better  grade  of  mutton  tallow,  and  en- 
ters into  the  manufacture  of  oleomar- 
garine. 

Inedible  greases  are  used  in  soaps. 
An  important  by-product  of  soap- 
making  is  glycerine  and  other  explo- 
sives and  war  munitions-  The  blood, 
dried  and  ground,  makes  calf  feed  and 


fertilizer.  Hide  trimmings  make  glue. 
Bones  and  other  waste  make  tangale 
and  fertilizer. 


RURAL  PRESS  HEMP  IS  TIMKI.Y. 

'A  good  word  for  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  comes  from  Mrs.  A.  J.  Beckett 
of  Richland,  who  said,  in  substance, 
"When  I  came  out  here  to  my  place 
and  went  to  work  with  everything  to 
learn,  it  seemed  that  each  Press  that 
came  along  had,  just  the  help  I  most 
needed  that  week." 


For  Your  Hogs 

Provide  a  wallow  close  to 
the  feeding  grounds  to  which 
add  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin- 
fectant. The  DIP  will  kill  the 
lice  and  cleanse  the  skin,  and 
as  the  hogs  pass  back  and  forth 
from  the  wallow  to  the  feed 
trough,  the  DRIP  will  destroy 
the  disease  germs  and  the 
worms  that  pollute  the  ground. 
That  will  mean  a  clean,  nealthy 
skin,  freedom  from  lice,  a  safe- 
guard against  disease  and  larger, 
better  porkers.  Also  sprinkle  freely 
about  poultry  houses,  pens  and 
stables  to  destroy  germs  and  avoid 
contagious  diseases.  An  excellent 
disinfectant  for  the  home. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Dip 

and 

Disinfectant 
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GOOD  HOUSING  INCREASES  HOG 
PROFITS. 


More  hogs  are  grown  for  market  on 
farms  than  any  other  animals,  and 
because  of  their  importance  as 
money-makers  one  might  expect  to 
find  them  the  best,  housed  of  all  ani- 
mals. Instead,  the  opposite  is  usu- 
ally the  case.  Why  the  hog  so  often 
is  not  properly  cared  for  is  hard  to 
say.  Perhaps  it  is  due  to  the  old- 
time  notion  that  "anything  is  good 
enough  for  a  hog."  Yet  there  is  no 
animal  on  the  farm  which  will  respond 
better  to  good  protection  and  care. 
There  is  no  animal  which  requires 
better  protection  from  the  cold;  none 
for  which  a  good  bed  is  more  neces- 
sary, and  none  so  much  in  need  of 
sunshine  as  the  little  pig.  The  horse 
and  the  cow  have  good  coats  of  hair 
and  even  a  calf  or  a  colt  when  left 
in  the  cold  is  provided  with  a  good 
fur  coat.  The  hen's  feathers  are  the 
best  of  protection  against  cold,  but 
piggie  wiggie  has  almost  nothing  be- 
tween his  skin  and  the  weather. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  for  suc- 
cess with  hogs  is  proper  shelter,  and 
the  Jamesway  Hog  Barn  Book,  which 
has  just  come  to  our  desk,  shows  that 
the  James  Manufacturing  Company, 
so  well  known  for  its  dairy  equipment, 
has  solved  the  problem.  This  book 
of  nearly  a  hundred  pages  of  valuable 
information  contains  many  illustra- 
tions and  shows  not  only  ideal  hog 
houses,  but  proper  equipment.  The 
De  Laval  Separator.  Company,  61 
Beale  Street,  San  Francisco,  has  the 
agency  for  this  great  line  and  will  be 
glad  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Hog  Barn 
Book  upon  request. 


FRESNO    DISTRICT  DUROC 
BREEDERS  ORGANIZE. 


Fourteen  Duroc-Jersey  breeders  of 
Fresno  and  Madera  counties,  owning 
more  than  500  registered  hogs,  re- 
cently formed  the  Fresno  District 
Duroc-Jersey  Swine  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, with  J.  Walter  Schmitz  of 
Madera  president;  H.  E.  Spires  of 
Caruthers,  vice-president;  H.  H.  Brer- 
eton  of  Sanger,  secretary-treasurer, 
and  C-  J.  McClure  of  Fresno  and  Chas. 
Hubbard  of  Riverdale,  directors. 

The  purposes  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion are  to  hold  public  sales  of  reg- 
istered stock,  to  prevent  any  illegiti- 
mate operations  or  misrepresenta- 
tions, to  combine  for  discussing  the 
problems  peculiar  to  Duroc  breeders, 
and  to  encourage  the  production  and 
purchase  of  this  breed  of  swine. 

The  association  was  organized  after 
a  thorough  discussion  of  the  subject 
by  prominent  bankers  and  stockmen, 
including  H.  C.  Carr  of  the  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Porterville,  T-  F.  Saun- 
ders of  the  Bank  of  Italy,  B.  J.  Shea- 
gren  of  the  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
of  Central  California,  T.  E.  Oster- 
haut  of  the  Bank  of  Madera,  J.  W. 
Masten,  Fresno  county  pig  club 
leader,  and  Allen  Thompson  and  R. 
C.  Sturgeon  of  the  Tulare  County  As- 
sociation. 

The  association  has  almost  unlim- 
ited opportunities  for  breed  promo- 
tion work.  Long  may  it  live  and 
flourish. 


PROFITABLE  POLANDS  AT  BERN- 
STEIN-HAAG  SALE. 


Why  has  John  M.  Bernstein  always 
made  such  high  averages  at  the  Han- 
ford  Poland-China  sales?  Largely 
because  he  has  consigned  daughters 
of  President — the  wonderful  breeding 
boar,  whose  offspring  is  in  such  great 
demand.  Mr.  Bernstein  will  offer 
some  of  his  daughters  at  the  Bern- 
stein-Haag  sale  to  be  held  at  Hanford, 
Wednesday,  September  17;  also  sev- 
eral of  those  classy  gilts  that  he 
brought  out  from  the  Corn  Belt  a  few 
months  ago.  Many  of  them  will  be 
bred  to  the  sensational  boar.  The 
Yankee,  Jr.,  and  some  to  President. 

The  W.  L.  Haag  &  Son  offering  will 
include  a  large  number  of  daughters 
of  the  great  sire,  Young  Jumbo,  a 
grandson  of  Long  Jumbo,  whose  son 
recently  sold  for  $18,000.  Many  of  the 
sows  and  gilts  will  be  bred  to  Len- 
dorris  Liberty  Bond,  son  of  Liberty 
Bond,  for  whom  $10,000  was  refused. 

We  are  talking  in  big  figures  now, 
and  it  shows  the  quality  of  stock  that 
will  be  offered  at  this  sale. 


Calco  products  /St 

farm 


CALCO  PRODUCTS  are  made 
of  all  metal  construction — 
built  of  Armco  Iron  and  Cast 
Iron.  Every  piece  is  rigidly 
made,  strong,  durable,  sanitary 
— built  to  give  long  service. 

The  Calco  Stock  Water  Trough  is  made 
for  cattle  and  horses.  Built  ready  to 
go  on  supporting  frame.  Capacities 
from  18  to  153  gallons — right  prices. 

Calco  Hog  Troughs — for  healthy  hogs 
— are  made  in  sizes  from  24  to  120 
inchesi  in  length.  Armco  Iron  and  Cast 
Iron  construction  throughout.  Safe, 
clean,  durable. 

Calco  Sheep  Troughs— are  made  for 
sheep,  deep  troughs  in  capacities  from 
51  to  131  gallons.  Ready  to  go  on  sup- 
porting frame. 

Calco  Automatic  Hog  Watering  Foun- 
tains give  constant  supply  of  fresh 
water.  Clean,  durable  and  give  long 
service.  Illustrated  Fountain  (Stock 
number  751),  diameter  44  inches. 

Calco  Automatic  Hog  Grain  Feeders 

are  made  in  capacities  from  2  to  14 
bushels.  Give  automatic  supply  of 
clean,  fresh  grain.  No  waste.  Long 
service. 


3,1  -  "nrfol  200 

Calco  Stock  Watering  Trough 


Calco  Hog  Trough 


These  products  are  profit-producing, 
long  service,  all-metal  farm  necessities. 

Write  for  price  lists — TODAY 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES 

417  Leroy  Street 


,  BERKELEY 

406  Parker  Street 


odel  257 


Calco  Sheep  Trough 


301 


Model  250 

Calco  Automatic  Hog  Grain  Feeder 


Model  252 

Calco  Automatic  Hog  Watering  Fountain 


The  Chester  White 

Will  Start  You  Right 

Large  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  developers,  low  shrinkage  in 
slaughter,  premium  carcasses — these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of 
the  Chester  White,  the  profit-making  hog. 

Largest  Herd  On  The  Coast 

Over  100  mammoth  brood  sows,  headed  by  HIGHLANDER, 
the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  whose  sire  and  dam  were  both 
undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three  International  shows.  His 
pigs  are  corkers — the  kind  you  want. 

ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  demand  Is  keen.  Get  your  order  In  early.  We  have  a  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned  pigs, 
representing  the  finest  blood  lines  in  America.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM 


Lakeport,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  Office,  601  Balboa  Bldp. 


TAMWORTHS 

•  (The  Bacon  Hog) 

Larseat  Herd  la   the  State 

DU  ROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
aexes.    Sure  to  please. 
SWIIVELANII  farm 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Rancho  Del  Sur  offers  15  good  fall  boars 
Bired  by  Orion's  King  Gano  and  California 
Orion  Cherry  King-.  I  guarantee  these 
boars  to  please  you.  Those  bought  on 
mail  order  may  be  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM. 
P.  O.  Box  177,  Lancaster,  Cal. 


California  Breeders  mm1 

$350,000.00  registered 
cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  all  our  sales. 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO. 

C.  L  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Rale*  Condncted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 

1601-3-6  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angelea.  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  Queries  and  Replies 


Cows  Don't  Have  Glanders. 
To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  cow 
with  hard  lumps  about  as  big  as 
your  fist  in  each  flank  and  one  in  one 
quarter  of  her  udder.  A  butcher  says 
it  is  glanders.  Do  cattle  have  gland- 
ers?.— B.  L  G.,  Tulare. 

(Answered  br  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

Cattle  are  positively  immune  from 
glanders  and  you  need  not  have  any 
worry  on  that  score.  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain tfiat  your  cow  has  tuberculosis 
and  that  a  test  will  reveal  its  pres- 
ence. You  should  have  her  tested  at 
once,  and  if  she  reacts  and  seems  to 
be  a  carrier,  it  will  pay  you  to  get 
her  out  of  your  herd. 


Coconut  Meal  For  Hogs. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  coconut  meal 
good  for  hogs,  and  if  so,  in  what 
quanfty? — E.  S.  T.,  Fresno. 

{Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

Experiments  to  determine  the 
value  of  coconut  meal  have  recently 
been  carried  on  at  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College.  It  has  been  tried  in 
varying  proportions  and  other  things 
being  equal,  it  will  be  found 
that  75  barley  and  25  per  cent 
coconut    meal  makes    an    excellent  I 


feed.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
coconut  meal — home  grown  and  ori- 
ental. The  latter  is  low  in  protein 
and  extremely  high  in  fat,  running  as 
high  as  40  per  cent.  Evidently,  co- 
conut meal  varies  considerably,  as 
hogs  relish  some  lots  and  do  not  eat 
other  lots  readily.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  a  supply  of  coconut  meal  for 
some  time  put  it  in  a  cool  dry  place, 
for  heat  or  dampness  will  make  it 
rancid. 


Selling  Meat  To  Neighbors. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  I  butcher  my 
own  stock  and  sell  the  meat  to  others 
without  taking  a  license? — J.  T.,  Mo- 
desto. 

If  you  butcher  some  of  your  own 
stock  for  your  own  use  and  have  meat 
left  over,  you  are  privileged  to  sell  it 
to  your  neighbors  without  taking  out 
a  license.  But  if  you  kill  several  ani- 
mals at  a  time,  or  buy  animals  out- 
side of  your  own  herd  to  kill  and  sell 
the  meat  to  outsiders,  you  will  then 
be  considered  a  butcher  and  will  have 
to  secure  a  license.  The  laws  are  so 
framed  as  to  permit  a  farmer  to  sell 
the  meat  that  he  cannot  use  himself 
whenever  he  kills  an  animal,  but  not 


to  allow  him  to  enter  into  competition 
with  butchers. 


Bad  Results  From  Cold  In  Horse. 

To  the  Editor:  When  working  my 
horse  would  get  so  leg  wearied  every 
afternoon  that  it  would  be  almost  im- 
possible to  get  him  to  travel,  but  he 
would  eat  fairly  well.  After  a  time  I 
stopped  working  him  and  in  about  24 
hours  the  skin  thickened  to  about 
twice  its  normal  thickness  and  the 
horse  lost  flesh  rapidly,  soon  being 
nothing  but  a  rack  of  bones.  His  legs 
swelled  to  almost  double  their  normal 
size  and  his  mouth  and  lips  swelled 
up  until  he  could  hardly  eat.  Please 
diagnose  the  case  and  prescribe  treat- 
ment.— W.  T.  Turlock. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  8an  Francisco.) 

Your  horse  has  purpurra  hemorr- 
hagica-anasarca,  probably  caused 
from  a  slight  cold  contracted  about  3 
weeks  previously.  It  may,  however, 
be  caused  by  any  debilitating  disease 
and  it  is  often  fatal.  For  treatment, 
apply  creoline,  one  part;  cottonseed 
oil,  20  parts  to  swellings  and  give 
one  ounce  chlorate  potash  3  times 
daily  in  the  drinking  water.  Subcut- 
aneous injections  of  Western  Labora- 
tories leucocytic  extract,  once  daily, 
have  effected  many  cures. 


Sow  Overfed. 

To  the  Editor:  One  of  my  brood 
sows  farrowed  12  pigs,  but  killed  3  at 
farrowing  time.  Now  the  udder  1b 
caked  and  the  pigs  cannot  nurse. 
What  can  I  do?  We  have  been  feed- 
ing bran  and  mill  run  and  dry  alfalfa 
hay. — J.  H.  C,  Corcoran. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

You  do  not  say  in  what  quantities 
you  feed  your  sow,  but  evidently  she 
was  fed  too  heavily  at  farrowing 
time.  A  sow  should  not  have  any- 
thing for  from  24  to  48  hours,  except 
a  little  water  with  not  more  than  a 
handful  or  two  of  bran  in  it.  After 
that  time  you  should  begin  feeding 
her  just  a  little  and  not  bring  her  to 
full  feed  until  10  days  or  two  weeks 
after  the  pigs  are  born.  If  a  sow  is 
fed  heavily  from  the  start  she  will 
develop  more  milk  than  the  pigs  can 
take  and  this  will  cause  such  udder 
troubles  as  you  mention.  Cut  down 
on  the  sow's  feed  at  once  and  see  that 
she  frets  laxative  feeds,  such  as  bran. 
Get  some  camphorated  oil  or  mel' 
camphor  and  lard  and  rub  on  the 
udder,  massaging  as  much  as  the 
sow  will  allow.  It  may  be  necessary 
for  you  to  use  hot  applications  first. 
If  possible  give  the  sow  some  green 
alfalfa  or  other  green  feed  instead  of 
the  dry  alfalfa  hay. 


PREMIUM  LIST  FOR  LOS  ANGELES 
SHOW  READY. 


The  premium  list  for  the  second 
annual  Los  Angeles  show  is  convincing 
proof  that  the  directors  are  sparing 
no  effort  to  make  the  display  one  that 
will  reflect  the  very  best  in  every 
phase  of  the  farm  stock  industry.  The 
premiums  total  $35,000  and  every 
inducement  is  made  to  attract  breed- 
ers of  dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  hogs, 
sheep,  draft  horses,  saddle  horses, 
mules,  jacks,  ponies,  goats,  poultry, 
pigeons  and  rabbits. 

Entries  close  September  20.  Don't 
wait  until  the  last  minute.  Send  for 
a  copy  of  the  premium  list  to  C.  R. 
Thomas,  manager,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Los  Angeles,  and  get  your 
entries  in  early. 


A  carload  of  wool  shipped  to  Bos- 
ton through  the  Farm  Bureau  Farm- 
ers' Union  wool  pool,  has  been  sold  in 
Boston  at  60  cents  per  pound  for  the 
best  wool  in  the  lot.  The  wool 
was  shipped  early  in  July  at  an  ad- 
vance payment  of  30  cents  per  pound. 
The  amount  should  net  the  farmers 
well  over  50c.  per  pound,  which  is 
very  good  as  compared  with  the  35  or 
40  cents  that  local  buyers  would  have 
paid. 


Premiums  aggregating  $42,225,  with 
many  silver  trophies  and  other  awards 
in  addition  are  announced  for  the 
ninth  annual  Pacific  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition,  to  be  held  at 
Portland,  November  17  to  22,  in  a  pre- 
liminary classification  list  issued  by 
the  secretary. 


PROTEIN 

SPELLS 

Poultry 
Profit 

FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poal- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 

GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  oar  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 

i  


BUY  BERKSHIRES 


Our  Anchorage  Farm  Berkshires  are  money- 
makers. They  are  strong  in  the  blood  of  our 
world's  reserve  champion,  Star  Leader,  and  have 
size,  type,  quality,  vigor  and  easy-feeding  qualities. 


BUED  GILTS  WILL  START  YOU  RIGHT 

We  offer  a  choice  lot  of  gilts,  like  those  shown  above, 
bred  to  the  great  Star  Leader,  to  his  splendid  son, 
Ancborage  Leader  2nd,  and  to  our  new  boar,  Champion 
Value  10th,  from  the  E.  J.  Barker  herd  at  Thorntown,  Ind. 

These  gilts  have  good  bone,  well-sprung  ribs,  strong 
backs  and  heavy  hams-  They  are  right  in  every  way, 
and  all  ready  to  go  ahead  and  make  money  for  you. 
Order  quickly.  If  you  want  further  information,  send 
for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

Anchorage  Farm 


ORLAND, 


CALIFORNIA 


■vary    Hog    on  the 
Gardiner     Ranch  to 
Cholera  Immune. 


Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  lege  and  feet  to  carry 
it.    The  best  boar  we  have  ever  seen. 

TOMMY  TTJCKEB 
GARDINER'S  KING'S  COL. 
Is  the  model  you  can  all  build  by.    You  won't  go  wrong 
U  yon  do.    We  have  the  right  type.    We  aim  to  produce 
breeding  stock  for  the  beet  breeders.     We  have  hoge  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale.    Write  as  your  wants. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH 


ROUTE  4,  BOX  738. 


SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  TIIEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


September  6,  1919. 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  LIMBERNECK. 


Of  all  summer  diseases  of  poultry, 
limberneck  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon— especially  of  farm  flocks  that 
are  given  free  range  and  can  pick  up 
food  at  will.  Strictly  speaking,  lim- 
berneck is  not  a  disease,  but  a  symp- 
tom of  a  diseased  condition  which  is 
characterized  by  a  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  of  the  neck. 

The  bird  practically  loses  all  con- 
trol of  the  neck  muscles,  and  stands 
or  squats  with  its  neck  limp.  The 
•crown  of  the  head  rests  on  the  ground 
between  the  feet,  and  usually  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  bird  to  raise  its  head 
from  the  ground.  Sometimes  this  can 
be  done  with  great  effort,  but  the 
head  still  hangs  downward  with  the 
neck  arched  in  a  peculiar  fashion  like 
an  inverted  U.  Occasionally  a  differ- 
ent symptom  will 'manifest  itself  and 
the  bird  will  have  a  "wry  neck," 
which  is  a  twisting  backward  of  the 
head  and  neck  upon  the  body,  the 
head  sometimes  being  turned  almost 
entirely  around. 

Either  condition  is  due  to  the  ab- 
sorption of  poisons  from  the  intestines, 
which  act  upon  the  nervous  system 
and  cause  paralysis.  The  trouble  is 
generally  associated  with  indigestion 
or  intestinal  worms,  or  the  eating;  of 
moldy  grain  or  putrid  meat  with  farm 
flocks  on  free  range,  most  of  the  at- 
tacks are  due  to  the  birds  getting  ac- 
cess to  carrion  flesh  of  some  type — 
probably  dead  animals  which  have 
not  been  burned  or  buried  and  have 
become  decomposed.  Beef  scraps  not 
properly  cured  may  be  responsible, 
and  if  no  other  cause  can  be  discov- 
ered they  should  be  tested  out  by 
scalding  a  small  quantity  with  boiling 
water.  If  it  gives  off  an  offensive, 
putrid  odor,  the  scraps  are  not  fit  to 
feed  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  bet- 
ter grade  of  sweet,  wholesome  scraps. 

When  an  attack  occurs,  search 
carefully  for  the  cause  and  remove  it 
to  prevent  further  occurrences.  Sep- 
arate the  affected  birds,  keep  them 
warm  and  quiet,  and  give  each  a  full 
dose  of  purgative  medicine — a  tea- 
spoon of  epsom  salts,  or  a  tablespoon 
of  castor  oil  or  olive  oil,  or  medicine 
you  have  on  hand,  that  will  contract 
the  poison  and  assist  In  throwing  it 
off.  White  of  egg,  milk  or  a  mucilag- 
inous drink  of  flaxseed  tea  are  good 
antidotes  for  poisoning. 

Usually  birds  will  show  signs  of 
improvement  in  from  10  to  24  hours 
and  will  be  ready  to  go  back  to  a 
regular  food  ration,  but  feed  lightly 
for  a  few  days.  A  little  thoroughly 
cooked  rice,  lightly  seasoned  with 
salt,  is  good  to  feeu  at  first.  Limit  the 
dry  grain  and  beef  scraps,  and  feed 
liberally  of  green  stuffs. 

A  cure  is  impossible  in  some  cases, 
and  if  a  bird  is  no  better  after  three 
or  four  days  it  is  not  advisable  to 
keep  it.  Use  the  axe,  and  either 
burn  the  bird  or  bury  It  deep. 


BUILDING  PIGEON  HOUSES. 


and  be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
taken  out  during  the  warm  weather. 
One  window  in  each  pen  may  be  re- 
placed by  muslin  curtains  for  venti- 
lation in  cold  weather.  The  windows 
should  be  placed  just  below  the  eaves 
to  allow  the  sun  to  shine  well  back 
into  the  house. 

A  gable  roof  building  10  to  15  feet 
wide,  6  feet  from  the  floor  to  the 
eaves,  and  8  to  9  feet  to  the  ridge, 
makes  a  good  pigeon  house.  A  pen  8 
by  9  feet  will  accommodate  2-5  pairs 
of  pigeons,  while  40  pairs  may  be 
kept  in  a  pen  8x13  feet.  The  neces- 
sary floor  space  to  allow  per  pair 
varies  from  2%  to  3  square  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  pen,  as  a 
pair  of  birds  require  less  floor  space 
in  large  than  in  small  pens.  From  20 
to  75  pairs  of  pigeons  may  be  kept 
to  a  advantage  in  each  pen. 


CROP-BOUND  TURKEY. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  if  there  is  any  cure  for  turkeys 
with  enlarged  craw  (or  crop).  It 
hangs  down  and  greatly  hinders  loco- 
motion in  some  cases?.  I  have  four 
young  ones  so  afflicted.  Would  it  re- 
quire an  operation,  and  would  it  be 
safe  for  a  novice  to  perform  it?— Sub- 
scriber, Angiola,  Calif. 

It  is  evident  that  these  fowls  have 
been  "crop-bound,"  but  they  did  not 
die  for  the  reason  that  the  crops 
either  stretched  and  became  perma- 
nently enlarged,  or  the  interior  was 
ruptured.  To  remedy  this  trouble, 
pluck  the  feathers  from  one  side  of 
the  crop  where  it  joins  the  body  and 
cut  an  incision  with  a  blunt-pointed 
scissors.  Cut  through  both  the  skin 
and  the  inner  crop.  Cut  away  quite  a 
piece  of  the  membrane  of  the  inner 
crop  and  remove  all  food  and  other 
contents.  In  sewing  up  the  openings 
be  sure  to  sew  the  crop  and  skin  sep- 
arately. Feed  lightly  for  a  week,  and 
when  healed  remove  such  threads  as 
are  in  sight-  Cut  at  the  side  and  not 
at  the  bottom  of  the  crop  and  skin, 
otherwise  the  liquids  may  leak  away 
as  fast  as  the  fowl  drinks. 


FEEDING  RABBITS  FOR  RAPID 
GROWTH. 


We  recently  heard  of  a  case  where 
a  rabbit  breeder  sold  two  young  Flem- 
ish does  for  $100.  They  were  only  4 
months  old  but  weighed  11%  pounds 
each.  Feed  had  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  this  marvelous  growth  and  the 
ration  fed  was  as  follows:  Morning, 
mash  consisting  of  4  parts  beet  pulp; 
4  parts  bran;  1  part  alfalfa  meal;  1 
part  barley  meal;  1  part  water.  Even- 
ing; whole  oats,  alfalfa  hay,  water. 
Carrots  twice  a  week  in  the  morning. 
Also  occasionally  dandelion  and  cel- 
ery. To  nursing  mothers,  same  ra- 
tion but  extra  meal  of  bread  and  milk 
with  a  little  lime  water  added  at 
noon,  and  oatmeal  substituted  for 
whole  oats. 


The  essentials  of  a  pigeon  house 
are  fresh  air,  dryness,  good  drainage, 
sunlight  and  space  enough  for  the 
comfort  of  the  pigeons. 

A  southern  or  southeastern  ex- 
posure is  best.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  construct  a  house  that  cannot  eas- 
ily become  infested  with  rats,  and  it 
is  best  to  leave  space  under  the  house 
Into  which  cats  and  dogs  can  go  for  , 
rats  without  being  able  to  get  the 
pigeons.  This  is  usually  accomplish- 
ed by  building  the  house  12  to  24 
Inches  above  the  ground  and  board- 
ing up  the  space  between  the  ground 
and  the  floor,  but  leaving  small  doors 
for  the  cats  and  dogs.  The  house 
should  be  tightly  constructed  on  all 
sides  to  prevent  any  drafts.  While 
more  open  and  less  expensive  houses 
may  be  built  in  warm  sections  the 
house  must  be  comfortable  in  cold 
weather.  The  squabs  produced  in 
winter  may  be  increased  somewhat  by- 
heating  the  pigeon  house,  but  this 
does  not  pay  under  average  condi- 
tions.   Sunlight  is  essential. 

Windows  should  make  up  about 
one-tenth  of  the  front  of  the  house 


DON'T  STOCK  UP  HEAVILY  WITH 
GRAIN. 

We  have  received  several  inquiries 
from  poultrymen  asking  if  it  is  ad- 
visable to  buy  heavily  at  present. 
Conditions  are  rather  panicky  in 
feeds  and  grains  of  all  kinds  and  no 
man  can  tell  what  the  next  day  may 
bring  forth.  Experts  are  gambling 
on  lower  grains  and  feeds  in  the  near 


future.  December  milo  is  quoted  at 
$3.07%  in  Los  Angeles  as  against 
$3.33%  at  the  present  time,  says  the 
manager  of  the  Tulare  Co-operative 
Poultry  Association. 

The  corn  crop  in  that  section  is 
fairly  promising.  The  wheat  crop  of 
the  state  is  a  record  breaker.  The 
price  of  wheat  is  fixed  and  other 
grains  must  line  up  somewhere  in 
proportion  to  wheat.  Long-headed 
poultrymen  are  biting  light  and  try- 
ing to  play  safe.  They  do  not  think 
it  advisable  to  stock  heavy  on  feeds 
at  this  time. 


MARKET    FOR    "WHITE  KING" 
PIGEONS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  know 
where  I  can  get  some  good  mated 
pairs  of  "White  King"  pigeons  and  the 
price.  I  would  like  also  to  know  if 
there  is  a  good  market  for  this  breed 
or  is  some  other  breed  more  profit- 
able.— Wayne  Henry,  King  City. 

The  White  King  breed  of  pigeons  is 
popular  as  squab  producers  with  white 
skin.  Squabs  weigh  fourteen  to  six- 
teen pounds  to  the  dozen,  when  the 
parents  are  properly  fed.  They  are 
gentle  birds  and  are  not  inclined  to 
become  frightened  while  attendant  is 
working  in  the  loft.  The  claim  that 
they  are  superior  for  squab  breeding 
is  due  to  their  ability  to  feed  the 
joungsters  liberally  and  to  their  de- 
sirable formation;  they  are  short, 
blocky,  with  heavy  shoulders,  deep 
across  the  chest,  broad  back  and  very 
close-fitting  plumage.  See  sale  offer 
of  Frank  Knolle  in  Poultry  Breeders' 
Directory,  who  offers  some  of  these 
pigeons  at  a  bargain  price. 


POULTRY  ASSOCIATION  GROWING. 


In  the  monthly  report  of  the  Poultry 
Producers  of  California,  issued  last 
week,  Manager  Barber  says: 

"The  amount  of  eggs  handled  in 
July  averaged  6325  cases  per  week, 
which  was  16  per  cent  less  than  in 
June.  It  was  28  per  cent  more  than 
we  handled  last  July  and  54  per  cent 
more  than  in  July,  1917,  showing  the 
growth  of  the  association.  The  oper- 
ating expense  was  2  per  cent  less  than 
for  the  same  month  last  year,  though 
cases  and  fillers  cost  2,3  per  cent  more. 

"Our  receipts  during  July  were  52 
per  cent  of  the  total  California  eggs 
received  at  San  Francisco.  There 
were  2800  cases  of  Eastern  eggs  re- 
ceived during  the  month.  Last  July 
our  eggs  were  41  per  cent  of  the  San 
Francisco  receipts,  and  in  July,  1917, 
only  27  per  cent.  These  comparative 
figures  again  show  the  growth  of  the 
association." 


NATIONAL  EGG  DAY  AT  PETALUMA 


The  second  annual  egg  day  celebra- 
tion at  Petaluma  last  Saturday  was 
a  great  success.  The  city's  streets 
were  thronged  with  residents  inter- 
ested in  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  the  occasion,  and  with  thousands  of 
visitors  from  roundabout  poultry 
ranches  and  from  neighboring  cities 
eager  to  participate  in  the  unique  fes- 
tivities. There  was  a  grand  parade  of 
floats,  with  chickens,  roosters,  and  dis- 
plays of  poultry  implements  promi- 


TTyCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

V  ^iFOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
ay  ^  JT  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
Kj^SftvCHICKENS  FROM 
^S^Hhf &SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


nent  in  the  exhibits.  The  fiesta  wound 
up  with  an  egg  barbecue  and  a  dance 
at  Dreamland  Rink,  where  "Queen 
Marie"  presided.  Altogether  the  cele- 
bration was  a  glorious  success. 

Please  discontinue  my  chicken  ad 
and  send  me  the  bill.  I  have  been 
just  swamped  with  orders. — Mrs.  L.  A. 

Benoit,  Modesto.  

Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


BOOKING     FOR     WINTER,  SPRING 
DELIVERY 
Most  Fall  Chicks  Already  Booked. 

yet  hundreds  open  most  weeks,  reduced,  in 
each  of  seven  popular  breeds.  Clearing  cus- 
tomers. 85  yearly.  200-290  egg  strain.  Large 
vigorous  winter  layers.  Half  chicks  go  to 
former  customers.  Doubling  our  70.000 
hatching  capacity.  Returned  thousands  of 
dollars  for  chicks  we  couldn't  supply.  FEW 
HUNDRED  BREEDING  HENS,  MALES,  lay- 
ing younger  pullets,  going  rapidly — 50c  to 
$2.00  under  price.  Valuable  circular  with 
proof  free.    J.  Beeson,  Pasadena,  Calif. 

THE  MISSION  HATCHERY 

Baby  chicks  for  September  and 'early  Octo- 
ber— White  Leghorns  in  large  lots,  R.  I.  Reds 
and  Plymouth  Rocks  in  smaller  quantities. 
Also  booking  orders,  aU  breeds,  for  JBHuary- 
February  delivery.  The  Mission  Hatchery, 
Box  17.  Campbell  Cal. 


8.  C.  WniTE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — by  the 

100  or  1000  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  Trap- 
nested  stock.  Won  1st.  2nd  and  Special 
(Utility  Class),  Oakland  and  Modesto.  Order 
early  for  Fall  and  Spnng  delivery.  A.  O.  & 
P.  M.  Forster.  2918  Otis  St.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCn 

Shorthnns,  Shropshires,  Berkshire*,  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys  W.  P.  Rocks.  Next  sale  at 
ranch  April  17.  1920.  Stock  for  sale  at  all 
times.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box 
P.  Butte  City.  Glenn  Co.,  Calif. 

ANDERSON'S^  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  S5  and  up,  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B,  130  Willard 
Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

FOR^  SALE— About  135  pair  of  pigeons, 
mostly  Carneaux,  some  white  Kings  and 
Homers.  All  fine  stock  and  in  good  condition. 
Must  sell  on  account  of  leaving.  Price,  $1.50 
per  pair.  Address  Frank  Knolle,  Vineburg, 
Calif.  _ 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  cockerels,  Feb- 
ruary hatch,  breeding  pens.  Improve  your 
color  and  egg  capacity.     Wm.  Larm,  3915 

39th  Ave.,  Fruitvale,  Calif.   

_  FEBRUARY  BARRED  ROCK  PUIAETS — 
A  few  dozen  especially  good  birds  from  extra 
large,  heavq  laying  parent  stock,  for  Bale  at 
$2.50  apiece,  crated  and  delivered  at  station. 
Also  March  Leghorn  pullets  at  $2.0»  each 
Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton.  Calif.  

GET  BABY  CHICKS  NOW— Write  for  free 
booklet  on  fall  chicks.  See  why  they  pay. 
Several  varieties  very  week.  Only  good, 
strong  youngsters  shipped.  Stubbe  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Box  87.  Palo  Alto. 

EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAY — Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Poultry  Rocks.  Sep- 
tember chicks.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm.  Fair- 
mead,  Calif.  

PETALUMA- HATCHERY.  .Can  ship  day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Four  varieties.  We  challenge  the  heD,  or 
anybody  else.  Free  fall  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
Petaluma.  Calif.  

FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  pullets  3  months  old.  $1.00  each. 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Rogers,  Chowchilla. 

FALL  BABY  CHICKS  —  Rocks.  Reds,  and 
White  Leghorns;  choice  stock.  Place  your 
order  in  advance  to  insure  prompt  attention. 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden.  Box  3,  Los  Gatos,  Calif.  

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES  on  Fall 
chicks.    Willow  Glen  Poultry  Yards,  10  South 

Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose.  

_ FALiTbABY^CHICKS  from  our  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  prices. 
Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A.  Ceres,  Calif. 

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Win- 
ners San  Jose  show.  Choice  stock  for  sale. 
Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos,  Calif.  

CHICKENS^  DUCKSi  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W. 
Park    St.,    Stockton,    California,  Stamps. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF^DUl^sTlBdUR^ 
BON  RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch, 
Rt.  2,  Box  144D,  Pomona,  California. 

WANTED — Fifty  Black  Minorca  pullets 
one  month  to  6  weeks  old.  S.  C.  Thomson, 
Concord,  Calif. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS — Albert  M.  Hart,  Cle- 
ments,  Calif 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


LX  MEMORIAL. 


There   is   strange   quiet   along  the 
Marne, 

The  very  trees  are  still — 
(How  can  the  skylarks  sing  again, 

Who  have  beheld  men  kill?) — 
Though   flowers   bloom  along  those 
banks 

Where  Life  and  Death  once  met. 
And  Peace  returns  to  bless  the  fields, 
The  Dead  cannot  forget. 

Bend,  quiet  trees  above  the  Marne, 

And  whisper  to  the  Dead, 
That  we,  who  profit  by  their  pain, 

Remember  how  they  bled; 
And  go,  ye  little  singing  larks, 

Proclaiming  to  the  years 
That  here  we  plant  their  Memory — 

And  water  it  with  tears. 

— Red  Cross  Magazine. 


SOME   LITTLE    BROWN  BEES. 


One  bright,  sunny  morning  early  in 
spring,  when  the  dandelions  were  the 
only  flowers  out  in  the  grass  except 
a  few  little  white  clovers,  the  Brown 
twins  had  a  birthday.  They  were  five 
years  old.  Now,  like  all  twins,  they 
had  their  birthdays  on  the  same  day 
every  year,  so  this  May  morning  was 
a  happy  one  for  them  both. 

What  did  they  get  for  their  birth- 
day? Well,  when  Father  Brown  came 
home  at  noon  he  brought  two  funny 
little  square  houses  not  much  bigger 
than  a  bird-house,  and  of  course  they 
knew  that  one  was  for  Billy  and  one 
was  for  Betsy,  and  they  jumped  up 
and  down  and  clapped  their  hands. 

"Oh,  what  a  fine  house  for  my 
dolls!"  cried  Betsy. 

"And  my  rabbits  shall  live  right 
next  door  in  the  other  house,"  added 
Billy. 

"But  look  at  the  tiny  little  door," 
said  Father  Brown.  "Surely  it's  not 
big  enough  for  a  doll  or  a  rabbit." 
Sure  enough  it  wasn't;  they  could  see 
that  as  they  looked  closer. 

"The  little  families  have  already 
moved  in,  children,"  said  Father 
Brown;  "these  houses  are  not  for 
rent."  Then,  of  course,  Billy  Brown 
wanted  to  open  the  door  at  once. 

"Look  out,  Billy,"  cried  Father,| 
but  not  quite  in  time,  for  out  flew — 
guess  what — why,  a  little  brown  bee. 
Billy  tried  to  catch  it  and  put  it  back, 
but  he  let  go  very  quickly  and  put  his 
finger  in  his  mouth.  Away  he  ran  to 
Mother  Brown,  and  when  she  looked 
at  it  she  said,  "Mother's  boy  is  so 
sweet  the  bees  are  trying  to  get  honey 
out  of  his  little  finger."  Then  both 
the  twins  laughed,  but  they  stayed 
away  from  the  beehives  and  played 
on  the  front  porch  till  Father  came 
home  from  work  once  more. 

That  evening  after  tea  Father 
Brown  took  the  two  little  houses 
away  up  in  the  back  yard  by  the  fence 


and  put  each  one  up  on  a  short  pole, 
Billy's  one  on  side  of  the  garden 
path  and  Betsy's  on  the  other.  Then 
when  it  grew  too  dark  to  see  any 
more,  Father  Brown  took  a  twin  on 
each  knee  and  told  them  all  about 
the  little  brown  bees  which  had 
come  to  keep  house  in  the  back  yard. 

He  told  them  that  if  they  gave  the 
little  bees  plenty  of  room  they  would 
never  bother  them  again,  but  work 
busily  all  day  long,  gathering  honey 
from  the  flowers  for  them  all. 

The  next  morning  the  little  doors 
were  hardly  opened  before  the  bees 
were  flying  out  and  in  from  dandelion 
to  clover  and  back  again  to  the  hive, 
loaded  down  with  honey. 

Billy  and  Betsy  loved  to  sit  off  a 
little  way  and  watch  then  at  their 
work.  As  the  flowers  began  to  bloom 
in  the  garden  the  bees  were  happy  as 
they  could  be,  and  came  back  every 
time  with  all  the  honey  they  could 
carry.  Every  little  bee  was  busy,  for 
there  are  very  few  lazy  bees. 

One  morning  while  Betsy  and  her 
doll  were  watching  the  bees  and  mak- 
ing dandelion  chains,  they  saw  two  of 
the  bees  fly  out  of  the  hive  and  over 
the  fence  into  Mrs.  Johnson's  yard. 
They  were  very  sorry  to  see  this,  for 
Betsy  had  been  told  not  to  go  over 
into  Mrs.  Johnson's  yard  and  pick 
flowers,  and  she  knew  it  must  be  just 
as  bad  to  go  and  get  honey  there  un- 
less Mrs.  Johnson  said  they  might. 

At  last  she  thought  what  she  would 
do.  She  went  over  to 'Mrs.  Johnson's 
front  door  and  knocked,  then  she 
waited.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  out  in  the 
kitchen  baking  cookies,  so  she  had  to 
knock  again.  When  Mrs.  Johnson 
came  to  the  door,  she  said,  "Hello, 
little  neighbor,  come  right  in."  In 
walked  Betsy,  and  she  kept  on  going 
way  through  to  the  kitchen.  I  guess 
she  smelled  the  cookies,  don't  you? 

"Please,  Mrs.  Johnson,"  she  said, 
"may  our  bees  come  over  in  your 
yard  for  honey?  I  thought  perhaps 
you  wouldn't  care,  for  you  have  no 
little  bees  of  your  own.  Our  bees 
never  step  heavy  on  anything,  and 
they  never  pick  any  flowers;  all  they 
want  is  just  the  honey." 

Mrs.  Johnson  had  no  little  girls  of 
her  own,  and  she  was  yery  glad  to 
see  Betsy,  and  she  gave  her  cookies 
for  herself,  one  for  Billy,  and  one  for 
the  doll,  then  she  said,  "Little  Betsy, 
of  course  your  bees  may  come  over  in 
my  garden  and  get  honey,  and  you 
may  tell  tbem  that  way  over  by  the 
fence  the  sweet  peas  will  soon  be  in 
bloom,  and  they  will  be  full  of  honey  " 

Betsy  sat  on  the  doorstep  until  she 
had  eaten  her  own  cookie  and  the 
doll's,  too,  and  then  she  ran  home 
with  Billy's  for  fear  she  might  forget 
and  eat  that. 

After  the  bees  had  been  working 
for  a  great  many  days  Father  Brown 
opened  the  hives,  and  he  found  so 


BUZIN6-AWAY  IN  COST-DEFENCE'. 


Meet  Us  at  the  Tractor  Show 

Out  in  the  open  of  the  Big  Tent,  where  there  are  no  chimneys, 
we  are  going  to  show  you  in  operation,  everything  from  stove 
burners  to  steam  boilers — all  our  own  make  and  run  by  our  oil- 
gas  burners. 

The  Dreadnaught  Burner  for  cookstoves  and  heaters. 
The  Super-Sixty,  for  use  wherever  a  greater  degree  of  heat 
is  needed. 

The  "Number  Seven,"  using  a  cheap  grade  of  distillate — an 
intense,  clean  heat  that  Hashes  blue  and  white.    This  Burner 
is  designed  for  furnaces,  dairy  sterilizer,  hotel  ranges,  etc. 

A  hot-water  heater,  two  gallons  to  the  minute — faster  than  gas  in  the 
city  home. 

A  miniature  steam  boiler — sixty  pounds  of  steam  in  fifteen  minutes*  For 
the  dairy  steam  feed  cooker,  sterilizer,  laundry,  vulcanizer,  tailor's  pressing 
machine,  etc.,  etc. 

The  greatest  of  all  tractor  shows  opens  in  Los  Angeles  September  16th — 
Don't  miss  it  and  be  sure  and  look  us  up  in  the  Big  Tent. 

In  the  meantime  consider  the  advantages  of  clean  heat  that  permits  real 
economy — write  for  our  circular.  Burners  for  cookstoves  and  heaters 
prepaid  anywhere — Orders  promptly  filled.     Kvery  Burner  guaranteed. 

BURNER  AND  VALVE,  PREPAID — $6.50. 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO. 

Manufacturers, 

310  South  Hill  Street, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Call  on  it  when  friends 
call  on  you 

The  next  time  friends  call  on  you  call  on 

Ghirardelli's!  You'll  find  it  equal  to  any  occa- 
sion. And  you'll  be  apt  to  say  —  as  many  another 
w  ise  hostess  has  said: 

"It's  wonderful  — isn't  it?— how  a  cup  of 
Ghirardelli's  puts  people  at  ease  —  helps  to  make 
them  feel  'comfy'  and  sociable." 

Ghirardelli's— the  original  Ground  Chocolate 
—  is  not  sold  in  bulk  but  in  cans  only.  In  lb., 
I  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans — wherever  you  do  your  trad- 
ing.   Look  for  the  Ghirardelli  label! 


Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 


Since  1852 


D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


San  Francisco 


Ghirardelli 's 

Ground  Chocolate 


More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

A.  T  LAST — the  light  of  lights  1  A  lantern 
that  lights  with  common  matches  just 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gaso- 
line, giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 
of  300  candle  power. 
MOST  BBILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest 
and  best  light  made.  Costs 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman  Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  nicker 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Will  last  a  lifetime 
Write  our  office  for  Catalog 
81-R.  P. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO., 

(Successors  to  ) 
COLE  LITE  A  SALES  CO., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  130  S.  Los  Angeles  St., 


Film  Packs 
Developed 

Mail  us  your  exposed  Film  Pack.  We 
develop  twelve  exposures,  size  2H  x3%. 
25c;  ZH  x4!i,  30c.;  4x5,  35c.  Pr  ints  on 
Velox  Paper  at  reasonable  prices  if  de- 
sired. The  best  grade  of  work. 

HOWLAND  &  DEWEY  COMPANY 
(Eastman  Kodak  Company)  -~— 
510  South  Broadway.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


much  honey  that  they  couldn't  use  it 
all.  So  they  took  three  of  the  little 
square  boxes  of  it  over  to  Mrs.  John- 
son's. Once  more  Betsy  knocked  at 
Mrs.  Johnson's  door,  and  this  time 
Mrs.  Johnson  opened  it  right  away. 
"Just  look  what  our  bees  made  for 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 

cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathroom*. 
It's  a  76-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  idea* 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 


ZM»n  Offices  dud  Show  1(oom 

67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
FaSoriei  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  CaL 


you,  Mrs.  Johnson,"  cried  both  the 
twins  at  once.  "They  made  it  out  of 
your  own  flowers."  Mrs-  Johnson  sa  " 
she  never  could  have  gathered 
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A  Postal 

to  Baker  Bros. 

Los  Angeles 

saying: 

"Put  my  name  on  your  mailing 
list,"  will  bring  you  immediately 
some  delightfully  interesting  lit- 
erature describing  and  picturing 
the  newest,  choicest  creations  in 
Furniture  and  Home  Furnishings. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  business  of 
this  great  Home-Making  Institu- 
tion to  give  Suggestions  and  Ideas 
about  Home  Improvements  to 
Home-Loving  people  everywhere 
in  the  West.  A  request  incurs  no 
cost  or  obligation.  We  count  it  a 
privilege  to  be  called  upon  for  as- 
sistance of  this  kind. 

Your  postal  request  at  this  time 
will  bring  a  copy  of  any  one  or  all 
of  the  following  special  Barker 
Bros,  publications: 
WOTTER  HOMES 
A  beautifully  made  magazine  over- 
flowing with  Furnishing  Sugges- 
tions. 

PLEASING  HOMES 

A  little  magazine  showing,  by  word 
and  pictures,  many  Home-Making 
Ideas. 

QUALITY-REED  CATALOG 

A  complete  showing,  with  descrip- 
tions of  Quality-Reed,  "California's 
Famous  Sunshine  Furniture." 
GENERAL  CATALOG 
With  showings  of  merchandise  from 
every  department  of  this  great  store. 
This  book  also  explains  in  detail  the 
Liberal  Mail-Order  Policy  of  Barker 
Bros. 

Address  your  request 


Complete  Homo  Furnishings 
734  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles 


The  tea  to  serve  to  par 
ticular  guests  is  Schilling 
Tea,  the  fine  full-flavorec 
social  beverage. 

The  tea  to  serve  to  yom 
family  is  Schilling  Tea— 
l/%  cent  a  cup. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea— Japan,    Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.   All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  packages, 
,  At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisa 


•ROTECTION 

Comfort 
Serviced 


I  are  the  things  'that  count 
when  it  rains 


REFLEX  'l 

SLICKERS 

have  made  good  \\ 
since   1636  » 

k/ooA  for  Me  ft£fl£X£M£  < 
A  X.  TOWER  CO. 

Boston    M4J*.  nisiljj*' 


honey  for  herself,  and  she  sent  a 
"thank  you"  back  to  the  little  brown 
bees. — Gertrude  Davenport,  in  the 
Kindergarten  Review. 


CANNING  PIMENTOS. 


Only  ripe,  sound  peppers  free  from 
bruises  should  be  used.  Can  the  whole 
peppers.  The  small  or  broken  ones 
may  be  cut  into  strips  and  canned  or 
used  in  relishes,  sauces  and  soup  mix- 
tures, 

Remove  the  seeds  with  a  slender 
paring  knife  by  cutting  around  the 
stem  and  taking  out  the  inside  parti- 
tions. To  peel,  roast  the  peppers  in 
a  hot  oven  from  6  to  10  minutes  or 
until  the  skin  blisters  and  cracks.  Do 
not  allow  them  to  scorch.  Remove 
skin  with  a  sharp  paring  knife,  flatten 
the  peppers  and  pack  in  layers  in  a 
jar  which  has  been  beiled  15  minutes- 
No  water  or  seasoning  is  used  in  the 
canning.  The  processing  in  the  jar 
brings  out  a  thick  liquor  which  al- 
most covers  them. 

Put  in  place  the  rubber  and  top 
which  have  been  boiled.  If  a  screw- 
top  cover  is  used,  screw  about  half 
way  on;  if  a  glass  top  with  wire 
bails,  put  top  bail  in  position  and 
have  the  lower  clamp  unfastened. 
Place  jars  on  the  false  bottom  in  a 
water-bath  canner.  If  the  cover  of 
the  vessel  in  which  the  processing  is 
done  is  not  tight,  water  sufficient  to 
cover  the  jars  should  be  put  in.  Boil 
pint  jars  for  30  minutes,  invert  to 
test  for  leaks  and,  when  cool,  store 
in  a  cqol,  dark,  dry  place. 

When  a  steam-pressure  canner  is 
used,  process  pints  10  minutes  under 
an  eight-pound  steam  pressure. 


FASHION  NOTES. 


Hair  nets  made  of  fine  invisible 
silky  strands  of  human  hair  may  be 
purchased  in  every  shade  to  match 
every  color  hair.  Tbey  are  wonder- 
fully helpful  in  keeping  the  hair  from 
being  badly  blown  when  out  in  the 
air.  » 

The  newest  styles  in  wedding  rings 
are  in  delicately  chased  designs  in 
either  gold  or  platinum.  Decorated 
wedding  rings  are  supplanting  in 
favor  the  plain  gold  band. 

Small  turbans  are  quite  extensively 
worn.  They  fit  the  head  very  snugly 
and  have  very  little  trimming. 

White  ruffled  muslin  curtains  are 
coming  into  fashion  again  and  are 
especially  good  with  draperies  of 
chintz  or  flowered  linen. 

Skirts  are  certainly  growing  fuller, 
although  the  straight  line  silhouette 
retains  its  popularity. 

Tailored  hats  of  duvetyn  are  being 
shown  for  fall  wear- 

The  new  fall  suits  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  narrow  shoulders  and 
tight  sleeves. 


CANNING  MIXEH  VEGETABLES. 


Mixed  vegetables  are  attractive  and 
economical  in  salads,  omelets,  escal- 
loped  dishes  and  to  use  as  garnishes 
for  meat  dishes-  If  the  small  quan- 
tities left  from  packing  different  vege- 
tables whole  are  placed  in  one  can, 
many  desirable  combinations  can  be 
made.  A  good  combination  is  young 
carrots,  peas,  string  beans  and  young 
onions.  Another  is  peppers,  celery, 
onions  and  small  lima  beans.  Do  not 
use  beets  in  such  combinations,  be- 
cause they  will  discolor  the  mixture. 

All  the  vegetables  are  prepared  sep- 
arately as  for  canning  and  packed  in 
layers  in  a  well-boiled  jar.  Each 
layer  should  be  packed  as  tightly  as 
possible  before  the  next  is  added.  Fill 
jars  with  a  brine.  Put  on  boiled  top 
and  rubber.  Process  in  water-bath 
canner  either  120  minutes  one  day 
or  one  hour  on  three  successive  days, 
or  "35  minutes  in  steam-pressure 
cooker  under  15  pounds  pressure. 

If  the  bottle  baby  is  to  thrive  and 
be  healthy,  the  nursing  bottles  must 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean  and 
sweet.  To  accomplish  this,  they 
should  be  rinsed  with  cold  water  and 
allowed  to  stand  filled  with  water. 
Before  filling  with  milk,  they  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  with  a  bottle 
brush  and  hot  water  and  then  steril- 
ized for  twenty  minutes  in  boiling 
water.  This  treatment  should  be  re- 
peated each  time  the  bottle  is  used. 


When  using  egg  whites  to  cover 
croquettes  that  are  to  be  dipped  in 
bread  crumbs,  beat  the  white  only 


until  it  is  broken,  not  until  it  is 
frothy,  and  add  one  tablespoonful  of 
water  for  each  egg. 


warmth 


Filled  with  Pearl  Oil,  a  good  oil 
heater  gives  comfort  without  dust 
or  dirt.  Oil  consumed  only  when 
needed;  portable,  economical. 

Pearl  Oil  is  the  ever  obtainable 
fuel,  refined  and  re-refined  to  be 
pure  and  clean  burning.  Order 
by  name — Pearl  Oil. 

We  recommend  Perfection  Oil 
Heaters. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


Starts 


mm* 


"Red  Crown"  gives  easy 
starting.  It  is  straight  -  dis- 
tilled, all  -  refinery  gasoline. 
Look  for  the  Red  Crown  sign 
before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


Jhe  Gasoline  of  Quality 


THE  PREMIER  BURNER 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

"Now  Comes  the  One-Piece  Premier." 

In  the  beginning'  the  Premier  was  made  in  two  parts  and  welded  together: 
The  scientific  principles  werei  proven  to  be  correct.  This  being  100  per  cent 
perfect,  we  sought  to  improve  its  construction.  Then  our  Engineers  con- 
ceived the  Adapter  Nut  idea,  which  proved  an  advancement  over  the 
welded  type.  Still  not  being  satisfied,  our  Engineers  and  Chemists  ex- 
perimented for  many  mouths,  and  our  one-piece  Premier  was  the  result. 
So  we  now  have  in  construction  the  same  point  of  perfection  that  we  had 
in  the  beginning  obtained  in  its  performance. 

Complete  Outfits  for  No.  Six  and  smaller  Stoves..$12.50 
Complete  Outfits  for  No.  Seven  and  larger  Stoves..$20.00 

Goods  shipped  the  same  day  we  receive  the  order. 

VAUGHAN  &  MATTISON,  Agents, 


225    MarKet  Street 


San    Francisco,  Calif. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  3,  1919. 
WHEAT. 

The  supply  of  wheat  seems  ample  for  all 
leniands   in    Son    Francisco,    although    It  if 
staled    that    arrivals    are   alow.     All  grain 
markets  are  dull. 
Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.    2    2.17 

No.  3   2.13 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.  2    2.16 

No.   3   2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1    2.16 

do.  No.  2    2.13 

do,  No.  3   2.09 

California,  per  ctl   $3.66  @  3.70 

BARLEY. 

There  has  been  practically  no  business  in 
barley  during  the  past  seven  days.  With  Sep- 
tember 1  a  holiday  and  the  parade  of  the 
sailors  from  the  lleet  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
there  have  been  only  two  full  business  days, 
last  Thursday  and  Friday,  since  last  report. 
Barley  is  not  being  shipped  to  Europe  in  the 
quantities  of  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  weak  although,  prices  are  nominally 
unchanged. 

Feed   $3.00®  3.05 

Shipping   $3.20  ©3.30 

OATS. 

Oats  are  weak  and  unchanged.  All  the 
grains  suffered  this  week  through  lack  of 
interest. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $3.00  @  3.26 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed.  . .  .  Nominal 
COBN. 

Corn  is  quiet,  with  few  buyers  in  the  mar- 
ket. 

California    $3.80®  3.90 

Egyptian,    choice   Nominal 

Milo    Nominal 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
3.459  tons,  compared  with  2.971  the  previ- 
ous week.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  rail- 
road strike,  which  tied  up  the  railroads  for 
two  days,  receipts  are  higher.  This  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  extra  hay  receipts  by  boat 
from  bay  and  river  districts,  which  have 
been  unusually  heavy  and  will  doubtless  con- 
tinue if  boats  are  available.  Moat  of  the 
hay  arriving  during  the  week  was  of  the  red 
oat  variety  from  the  reclaimed  districts  and 
alfalfa  from  the  river  districts.  This  hay 
moved  off  fairly  well,  but  the  demand  has 
not  been  brisk  as  many  large  consumers  are 
becoming  filled  up  and  are  out  of  the  market. 
No.  -  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat.  .$15.00®  18.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat.  .$12.00®  15.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $16.00®  18.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay   $10.00  ©14.00 

Barley  Hay   $12.00  ©16.00 

No.  lAlfalfa  Hay   $17.00@22.00 

Stock  Hay   $  9.00®  22.00 

No.  1  Barley  Straw,  per  bale..      .50®  .80 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  market  for  feedstuffs  was  inactive,  due 
to  the  brief  railroad  strike,  the  holidays,  and 
the  general  lack  of  demand.  The  price  of 
rolled  barley  is  quoted  a  dollar  below  last 
week's  level,  but  otherwise  prices  are  nomi- 
nally unchanged. 

Rolled  Barley   $64.00  ® 65.00 

RoUed  Oats   $63.00  ©64.00 

Cocoanut  Meal   $48.00 

Cracked  Corn   $79.00®  81.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $36.00® 37.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
With  the  railroad  strike  stopping  shipments 
for  full  two  days,  a  half  holiday  Saturday, 
a  full  holiday  Monday,  and  a  parade  Tues- 
day, which  virtually  closed  up  business  an- 
other half-day.  there  has  been  little  doing  in 
the  potato  and  onion  markets  during  the  past 
week.  While  shipments  to  this  market  have 
not  been  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  market, 
the  supply  on  hand  is  ample  to  take  care  of 
the  demand.  Some  dealers  are  looking  for 
a  considerable  demand  from  the  vessels  of  the 
Pacific  fleet  now  in  harbor.  In  the  general 
vegetable  market  there  were  few  changes  in 
prices. 

String  Beans   2%@4c. . 

Peas    6  @  7c 

Carrots,  per  sack  $1.25®  1.50 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box   $1.25®  1.76 

Cucumbers   60®  70c 

Eggplant,   box   50®  76c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   75c®  $1.26 

Celery,  crate.  Oregon   None 

Tomatoes,  River,  per  large  box  . . .  .60®  66c 

do.  Bay   50®  75c 

Sprouts    Nominal 

Summer   Squash,   lugs.   Alameda.  .  .  .50@60e 

Oreen  Corn.  Alameda,  sack  $1,50 ©2.00 

Potatoes — Oregon   $2.00@2.25 

do.  Garnets,  new  on  street. ..  .$2. 40® 2. 76 

do.  Idaho    None 

do,  local  whites   $2.25@2.50 

do.   Rivers   $2.00  ©2.35 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  5@5%c 

Onions.  Warehouse  Stock — Australian 

Browns    Nominal 

do,  new  red   Nominal 

do.   Browns   $2.00  ©2.26 

do.  Yellow   $2.00  ©2.25 

do.  Green,  Alameda  $1.00  ©1.50 

Garlic   18®  20c 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  continues  in  the  dumps 
and  the  prices  of  several  varieties  were  low- 
ered in  an  effort  to  attract  buyers.  This  had 
little  effect  on  the  demand,  but  it  is  possible 
that  sales  may  be  made  for  the  fleet  that  will 
have  the  effect  of  putting  a  little  life  in  the 
market.  This  would  be  but  small  relief,  how- 
ever, and  dealers  declare  that  no  real  relief  is 
at  present  in  sight. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $6.25  ©6.50 

Blackeyes   $5.6005.75 

Cranberry    beans   $6.20®  6.60 

Limas  (South,  recleaned)   $12.00 

I*inks    $6.50©  6.65 

Mexican  Reds   $5.50  ©5.75 

Tepary    beans   .$2. 50©  2. 75 

Garbanzoee   $10.00®  10.50 

Large  whites  $6.50®  6.90 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 

Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


Small  whites   $7.60®  7.75 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  has  been  firm  at  last 
week's  quotations.  The  receipts  have  been 
normal.  Broilers  are  inclined  to  sell  at 
higher  pricea.  The  same  is  true  of  friers  and 
young  roosterB. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb.  . .  45  ©  50c 
Broilers  1%  lbs.  and  under  30@32c 

do.  1%  to  2  lbs  30®  32c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  30  @  32c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb„  colored  34®  36c 

do.    Leghorn   28®  32c 

Smooth   young   roosters,   per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over   34@36c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22  ©23c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  22®  23c 

do.  old.  per  lb  22®  23c 

Squabs,   per   lb  48®  50c 

Ducks,   young    26®  28c 

do.  old.  per  lb  23c 

Belgian  hares   15®  16c 

Jack   rabbits   $1.60  ©3.00 

BUTTER. 

Local  trading  in  butter  ia  reported  very 
good,  and  thia,  together  with  aome  outside 
demand,  has  reduced  local  holdings.  The 
close  on  extras  was  only  a  half-cent  above 
the  close  of  last  week,  while  firsts  were  a 
cent  higher.  It  ia  generally  felt  that  there 
will  be  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  but- 
ter locally  during  the  presence  of  the  Pacific 
fleet  in  these  waters.  Thia  demand  has  not 
yet  made  ltaelf  felt,  but  it  probably  will  do 
so  during  the  coming  week.  The  receipts 
during  the  last  calendar  week  were  only  16.- 
000  pounds  more  than  the  corresponding  week 
a  year  ago.  and  this  ia  hardly  enough  to  take 
care  of  the  normal  increase  in  population. 
There  ia  plenty  of  butter  in  storage  as  Gov- 
ernment reports  show  a  50  per  cent  increase 
on  hand  in  San  Francisco  compared  with  a 
year  ago. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   57%  67      65%   ..      66%  66% 

Prime  Firat  60%  60%  60%  62 

First   63%  63%  63%   ..      63%  63% 

EGGS. 

After  the  opening  last  Thursday,  when  Ex- 
tra eggs  were  quoted  a  half-cent  lower  than 
the  previous  day,  extras  have  shown  a  decided 
advance  each  day  on  the  exchange.  All  other 
descriptions  except  the  undersized  show  an 
increase,  although  not  to  the  same  extent. 
Again  the  presence  of  the  fleet  in  this  har- 
bor ia  credited  with  increasing  the  demand, 
and  it  ia  said  that  thia  demand  will  continue 
aa  long  as  the  fleet  remains.  The  average 
price  of  extra  eggs  charged  the  retailers  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August  was  58.63  cents. 
A  year  ago  the  average  price  for  August  was 
54.92  cents.  This  year  August  receipts  in 
this  market  were  60.152  cases.  A  year  ago 
the  month's  receipts  were  39.328  cases.  The 
comparison  la  interesting. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   61%  66      67      ..      68%  61% 

Firsts   48      48      48  48  49% 

Ex.  pullets  50      60%  61  50%  51% 

Undersized   36%  35%  36      ..      36  36% 
CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  was  lower  thia  week. 
Offerings  were  more  liberal  than  they  have 
been  for  some  time,  and  the  holders  appeared 
to  be  making  an  effort  to  clean  up  some  sur- 
plus stocks.  Liberal  offerings  of  Oregon 
cheese  had  a  temporary  depressing  effect  on 
the  market  and  the  tendency  of  all  prices  was 
downward. 


California  Flats,  fancy   29  %c 

do.    Firsts   Nominal 

Y.  A..  Fancy   34e 

Oregon  Triplet   29  %c 

do.  Y.  A.  31%c 

FBESH  FRUITS. 
The  arrivals  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
apples  on  a  market,  more  or  less  shot  to 
pieces  by  a  brief  railroad  strike  and  holidays, 
had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  prices  of  sev- 
eal  vaietiea.  While  there  were  minor  changes 
in  several  descriptions  of  fruits,  prices  bore 
up  well  under  the  general  conditions  prevail- 
ing. The  demand  for  fruits  on  Wednesday 
was  heavier  than  for  several  days  past. 
Applea, 

do.  Gravensteins   .  .$1.50  ©2.50 

do,  Alexanders   $1.6002.00 

Skinner  Seedling  «  $1.50@2.25 

Craba   ..  .$1.00®  1.25 

Apricots,  bulk,  lb  Nominal 

Figs   $1.00  ©125 

do.  white   60®  76c 

Plums,  box   75c@1.25 

Grapes.   Seedleas   $1.00®  1.25 

do.  Malaga   •  $1.25 

do,  Tokay,  large  box   $1.76  ©  2  00 

do.  Muscats   $2.00 

Pears,  No.  1   $2.60  ©3  00 

do.  No.  2   $1.50®  2  00 

Peaches   75c®  1.26 

Strawberries,  chest   $10. 50®  12.00 

Loganberries    None 

Raspberries   $15.00®  18.00 

Blackberries   %  8.00®  9.00 

Cantaloupes.  Standards   '.  $1.25 

do.  Ponies   75c  @  $1.00 

do.   flats   50  ©  65c 

do.  Persian,  lb  2  @  2  %  c 

Watermelon,  lb  l@l%c 

CITBUS  FRUITS. 
Citrus  fruits  were  quiet  and  unchanged  thia 
week.  At  the  present  time  this  market  is 
secondary  to  the  fresh  fruit  market,  and  it 
was  not  affected  so  much  by  irregularities  in 
demand  as  the  latter. 

Oranges,  Valencia   $4.26  ®  6 .60 

Lemons,    fancy   $6.60  ©7.60 

do,  choice   $5.60 ©6.50 

do,   standard   $4.5004.50 

Lemonettes   $3.60®  4.60 

Grapefruit    $4.00®  6.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  la  more  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  dried  fruit  market  than  for  the  past  two 
weeks.  The  market  is  quiet,  almost  inactive, 
but  there  has  been  some  trading  at  current 
pricea.  While  the  strong  "bull"  market  of  a 
few  weeks  ago  is  not  expected  to  become 
apparent  again,  it  is  believed  that  this  mar- 
ket will  show  a  gradual  increase  in  trade, 
although  it  is  not  believed  that  higher  prices 
for  any  descriptions  will  prevail  this  season. 

Apples   20©  22c 

Pears   16@18%c 

Peaches   17@18%c 

Apricots   24  @  30 

Prunes   12®13%c 

Figa.  Adriatic   14©  20c 

do,    Calimyrna   16®  23c 

BICE. 

Rice  continuea  quiet  and  alightly  lower. 
Fancy  ia  quoted  at  $12  and  Choice  at  $11.75 
for  apot.  In  futures,  fancy  ia  unchanged  and 
choice  $10.65. 

HONEY. 

There  ia  no  change  in  the  honey  situation. 
Very  little  ia  coming  into  thia  market,  al- 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  J.  L.  Nagle.) 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  September  2.  1919 

The  recent  tie-up  due  to  the  strike  situa- 
tion in  California  stimulated  markets  gener- 
ally. Prices  ruled  very  even  with  the  week 
previous  on  Bartletts  with  stock  showing 
color  and  fruit  arriving  ripe.  Ordinarily  thia 
condition  would  cause  a  depression  of  the 
market,  but  it  was  offset  by  lighter  offerings 
and  a  strong  demand,  with  the  result  that 
inferior  fruit  realized  satisfactory  prices. 

Lighter  offerings  of  peaches  stimulated  de- 
mand and  there  was  a  noticeable  advance  in 
prices  over  the  week  previous,  in  some  cases 
50c  to  60c  a  box. 

The  arrivals  of  plums  were  light  in  all 
markets  and  there  was  a  noticeable  improve- 
ment in  prices,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  New  York  and  Boston,  preference  being 
shown  in  Middle  western  markets. 

Prices  were  satisfactory  and  the  demand 
continued  strong  for  Malagas;  increased  of- 
ferings, however,  causing  a  slight  fluctuation, 
with  a  downward  tendency.  A  reaction  was 
noticeable  during  the  latter  part  of  the  week, 
brought  about  by  a  acarcity  of  aupplies  due 
to  strike  condition.  What  few  Tokays  have 
arrived  in  the  East,  sold  to  good  advantage. 

Practically  all  tree  fruit  shipments  will 
clean  up  in  Placer  county  and  other  sectiona 
of  the  State,  with  the  exception  of  Santa 
Clara  Valley  and  El  Dorado  county,  this  week. 


The  movement  of  Tokays  and  Malagas  will 
be  heavy  and  if  weather  conditions  remain 
favorable,  the  ahipment  of  all  tree  fruits  will 
run  approximately  300  cars  a  day  for  the 
next  two  or  three  weeka: 

Averages  for  the  week: 

NEW  YORK:  Bart  let  t  Pears.  $3.38;  McDev- 
itt  Clings,  $1.69:  Phillipa,  $1.26:  Wiley. 
$1.41;  Orange,  $1.89;  Albright,  $1.66:  Straw- 
berry, $1.55;  Elbert  as.  $1.13;  Susquehanna, 
$1.08:  Lovells.  $1.00;  Malaga  Grapes.  $1.92; 
Tokays.  $2.61;  Muscat.  $1.75:  Alicante  Bou- 
chet,  $2.23;  Thompson  Seedless,  $2.20;  Black 
Prince,,  $1.40:  Giant  Plums,  $1.35;  Gros 
$1.73;  Grand  Duke,  $1.75:  Diamond,  $1.27; 
Hungarian.  $2.12. 

CHICAGO:  Bartlett  Pears  $3.16:  Elberta 
Peaches.  $1.46;  Lovells,  $1.33;  Susquehanna. 
$1.52;  Crawford.  $1.37;  Giant  Plums,  $1.47; 
Grand  Duke,  $1.67;  Gros.  $1.60;  Diamond. 
$1.46;  Malaga  Grapes,  $1.98;  Thompson  Seed- 
less. $1.35. 

BOSTON:  Diamond  Plums,  70c:  Hungarian, 
98c:  Giant,  86c;  Gros.  $1.08;  Grand  Duke, 
$1.01;  Tokay  Grapes.  $2.19;  Thompson  Seed- 
less. $1.39;  Malvoiae.  $1.65;  Muscat.  $1.32; 
Malagas.  $1.68;  Bartlett  Pears.  $3.65;  Sus- 
quehanna Peaches,  73c;  Orange  Cling  $1.47; 
Albright.  $1.40;  Strawberry.  $1.03:  McDev- 
itt,  $1.44;  Elberta,  77c;  Crawford,  85c:  Lov- 
ell.  84c. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  Sept.  1.  1919. 
The  supply  of  Valencias  in  the  East  was 
generally  cleaned  up,  and  pricea  rule  $1 
higher  throughout  the  country  aa  a  result  of 
the  railroad  tie-up.  However,  some  400  car- 
loads of  Valencias,  packed  and  loaded  on 
cars,  were  hurried  forward  via  steam  lines 
when  the  electric  lines  went  out,  and  where 
too  late,  were  stored  in  pre-cooling  plants. 
Packing  houses  that  were  closed  down  are 
starting  shipments  to  fill  the  demand  caused 
by  lack  of  movements.  Some  apprehension 
is  felt  regarding  redelivery  of  empty  west- 
bound cars. 


There  ia  little  demand  for  lemons  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  and  the  tie-up  of  lemon 
shipments  could  not  have  come  at  a  more 
opportune  time. 

Packings  are  light  and  readily  taken  care 
'  of  in  the  curing  rooms  of  the  packing  houses. 
1  Trading  is  at  a  standstill  with  the  exception 
'  of  a  few  sales  being  shipped  by  boat  to  up- 
coast  points.  Six  dollars  a  box  for  best 
,  stock  is  the  ruling  price. 

Shipments  of  oranges  for  the  season  total 
30.780   cars,   as,  compared   with   13.188  to 
date  last  year;  lemon  shipments  to  date  are 
I  8.756  cars,  last  year  to  date  were  5,170  cars. 


though  some  could  be  sold  at  prevail  ine 
?r?8J  ,The  demand  "  «>  irregular,  however 
tfcat  dealers  are  not  inclined  to  buy  any  stock 
until  It  is  already  placed,  and  this  makes  the 
local  market  dull. 

Water  White  Orange  Blossom  18©  20c 

White    to    water-white   sage    (subject  to 

a  PI^Uii0n)   18®20c 

Amber  Mountain    (Sage-Buckwheat)    16©  18c 

Light  Amber  Alfalfa   14  615c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  Arm.  especially  on  the 
side  of  the  finer  grades.  The  amount  of  wool 
used  during  July — 63.000.000  pounds  ex- 
ceeded the  consumption  for  June  by  8.000  000 
pounds,  and  the  June  figures  broke  the  rec- 
ords for  1919.  Locally  the  market  is  quiet, 
and  prices  are  more  or  less  nominal.  1 

HIDES. 

It  is  believed  that  the  highest  price  level  of 
hides  has  been  reached  and  passed.    The  tan- 
ners throughout  the  country  arc  out  of  the ' 
market  for  stock,  fearing  to  undertake  large 
business  at   tin-  abnormally   high   prices  that 
have  latterly  prevailed,   and  in   the   face  of  1 
the  widespread  agitation  against  the  high  price 
of  shoes  and  other  leather  goods. 
Wet  Salted  Steer  Hides — 

No.  1  native  steers.  50  lbs.  and  up  ....  32c 

No.  1  native  cows.  00  lbs.  and  up  32c 

No.  1  extremes.  30  to  45  lbs  40c 

No.  buffs.  45  lbs.  and  up   34c  j 

No.  1  native  bulls   25c  i 

No.  1  center  branded  hides,  in  all  grades. 

2  c  less  than  base  price  and  No.  2  center 

brand.  3c  less. 

No.  1  wet  aalt  kip.  15  to  30  lbs  46c 

No.  2  wet  salt  kip,  15  to  30  lbs  42c 

No.  1  wet  salt  calf,  trimmed   76c 

No.  1  wet  salt  calf,  untrimmcd   68c 

No.  2  calf.  2c  less  per  lb. 

Wet  Salted  Horse  Hides — 

No.  1  large,  skinned  to  hoof .  .$10.00©  13.00 

No.  1  medium,  skinned  to  hoof  $  7.0(1©  9.00 

No.  1  small,  skinned  to  hoof  .  .  1.00©  3.50 

No.  1  colt's,  skinned  to  hoof  50®  1.00" 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  Sept.  2nd,  1919. 
BUTTER. 

This  market  reports  demand  good  with 
prices  firm.  Owing  to  unsettled  condition*, 
with  regard  to  shipping  we  are  unable  to  se- 
cure correct  statement  as  to  receipts  for  the 

past  week. 

California  extra  creamery   59c 

do.   prime   first    67c 

do.  first   

EGOS. 

Receipts  very  light  on  account  of  the  strike. 
The  market  is  firm,  however,  and  the  demand 
continuea   good.     No   receipts   available  for 

last  week. 

Fresh  ranch,  extra    63c 

do.  case  count  52c 

do,  pullets   47o, 

POULTRY. 

Poultry  coming  in  less  freely  and  the  mar- 
ket ia  steady.  Demand  is  fair,  both  for  hens 
and  young  stuff.    Very  little  doing  in  turkeys 

and  geese. 

Broilers,  1  to  1%  lbs  26c 

Broilers.  1%  to  1%  lba  26c 

Friera.  2  to  3  lba  24c 

Roosters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  ,...29e 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  16e 

Turkeys   34©  40c 

Hens   24©34e 

Ducks   27  ©34c 

Cr<5C86     ■•••••■•..••..••••.«.,..,......  27ff 

FRUITS. 

Not  much  that  ia  new  can  be  said  about 
thia  market.  Recent  unsettled  conditions  have 
made  it  impossible  to  say.  with  accuracy  aa 
to  prices.  Only  truck  and  wagon  receipts  are 
in,  but  they  were  sufficient  to  aupply  the 
local  demand  with  what  shipped  in  stock 
already  on  hand.  The  demand  Is  fair  for  aD 
choice  to  fancy  stock.  Stale  stuff  la  hard  to 
move. 

Peaches    5@6c 

Strawberries— 

30  basket  crates,  fancy   $4.50®4.76 

Poor  to  choice   $4.00 ©4.26 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes  ...  .$2.75 ©3.00 

Raspberries,  case  30  boxea  $5.00 ©5.25 

Plums.  Tragedy   6  ©7c 

do,   Satauma,   lb  5  ©  6c 

do.   Burbank.  lb  4  ©  6c 

do.  Sugar,  lb  5®  6c 

do  Nectarinea.  lb  6©7o 

Apples.  White  and  Red  Astrakhan,  lb  4®  7c 

Grapes.  Thompson  Seedlesa,  lb  6  ©7c 

do,  Malaga,   lb  7  ©8o 

do,  Muscat  5  ©  6c 

do.  Tokays  . . . '.   7c 

Crabapples   5  ©  Oc 

Pears.  Bartlett.  lb  7©8e 

VEGETABLES. 
Delayed  receipts  are  now  in  of  potatoes, 
which  are  lower.  Onions  also  in  good  supply, 
slow  sale  and  weak.  All  good  fresh  stuffs  are 
in  fair  demand  and  prices  firmer,  but  stale 
continue  dull  and  weak. 

Potatoes,    local,    per    cwt  2  00  iff  2.25 

do.  Northern  Burbank   $2. 50  0  2.76  ■ 

Sweet  Potatoes   $2.75  ©  3.00 

Onions.  New  Red.  per  cwt  $2.25@2.35 

do,  Stockton  yellows,  per  cwt.  ?''.'.r>  fi  2.85 

do.  White  Glolie   cwt  $2.30 ©2.40 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  75c©  1.00 

Lettuce,    crate   $1.00©  1.25- 

Rhubarb.  per  30-lb    box   75c©  1.20 

Summer  squash,  lug   20©30o 

Peas,  per  lb  8  ©10a 

Kentucky  Wonders   3  ©4c 

String  Beans,  wax   3  ©  4c 

do.    Green   C©2%« 

Tomatoes,  lug  box   20  0  500 

Cucumbers,  local,  lug  box   1 5  ©  25c 

Lima   Beans,    local.    Ib  2%*r3e 

Cantaloupes.  Stand.  &  Pony,  crates.  .  .50© 76fl 

do.  Pineapple,  cr^te   00  ©76c 

do,  Paul  Rose,  crate   75c©  1.00 

do.  home-grown,  pony,  crate  .  .  .  ,50c  01. 00 

Watermelons.  100  lbs  75c©  1.00 

Corn,  lug  box   40© ?-Oc 

Peppers.   Bell,   lb  2'-j©3« 

do.  Chile,  lb  2  ©3c 

Casabas.  lb  1  ®  1  %e 
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DRIED   CHILE  PEPPERS. 
I    This  market  remains  the  same  as  quoted 
last  week.    Very  little  doingr. 
■J  California    12®  14c 

I   do.    Mexican   20®  22c 

HAY. 

I  Alfalfa  is  in  good  demand  and  the  market 
pis  firm.    Offerings  light.    On  grain  hay  it  is 

Mull     All  quotations  the  same  as  a  week  ago. 

■  Barley  hay.  per  ton   »18. 50® 21.60 

Ibat  hay.  per  ton   $22.00@25.00 

|d\lfalfa.  Northern,  per  ton  ....  821.00 ©23.00 

Iklfalfa,  local,  per  ton   $23.00®  25.00 

Ihtraw,  per  ton   $  9.0O@10.OO 

ALFALFA. 

I  The  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California.  Inc.,  525 
I  (Central  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  report  the  arrival 


oi  several  ears  on  the  tracks.  Conditions  are 
becoming  more  settled  and  it  is.  felt  that  re- 
ceipts will  be  near  normal  within  a  few  days. 
All  Quotations  remain  the  same  as  reported 
last  week. 


The  grower,  to  arrive  at  his  selling  prices, 
f.  o.  b.  his  station,  should  deduct  the  carload 
rate  of  freight  from  below  quotations 

ALFALFA  HAT. 

Choice  Alfalfa   530.00 

No.  1  Dairy   $28.00® 29.00 

Standard  Dairy   $26.00®  27.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa   $25.00®  27.00 

Standard  Alfalfa   $24.00® 26.00 

Stock  Alfalfa   $20.00 @22.00 

BEANS. 

This  market  continues  dull,  but  prices  are 
holding  up  firm.  It  is  felt  that  this  is  due 
to  light  crops. 

Limas,   per   cwt  $10.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $6.25 

Small  white  per  cwt   $6.50 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt  $4.00® 5.00 

Tepary,  per  cwt.  $3.00®  3.25 

Pink,  per  cwt   $6.25 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  3,  1919. 
CATTLE — Cattle  are  arriving  very  freely, 
though  most  of  the  receipts  are  of  the  lighter 
kind.  The  Nevada  shipping  season  has 
opened,  and  the  first  carload  is  expected  to 
arrive  about  September  8.  The  quality  of 
this  stock  is  always  good.  Quotations  stand. 
The  Eastern  cattle  markets  are  recovering 
from  the  recent  depression. 

Grass  Steers,  No.  1,  950  to  1100  lbs.  10®  10 

Orass  Steers,  No.  1.  950-1100  lbs.  10  @10%c 

^do.  No.  1.  1100-1300  lbs...  9&@10c 

do,  2nd  quality    8    @  8 Vic 

do,   thin    6     @  7c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1    8  @8VaC 

do,  2nd  quality    6  %  (<i>  7  Vi  o 

do,  common  to  thin   4    @  6V&C 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good    5     @  6c 

do,    fair    4     ©  5c 

do,   thin   :','..,-<,,  4c 

Calves,  lightweight   12 %@  13 Vic 

do,  medium   12  @12%c 

Ido.   heavy   10%@ll%c 

SHEEP — The  live  mutton  and  lamb  trade 

mo  vi  is   along   very  evenly,    and   maintains  a 

healthy  undertone.     The  consuming  demand 

is  slightly  better. 

Lambs,  Yearling   10c 

do,    Milk   12®  13c 

Sheep,   Wethers   8  Vi  ®  9c 

do.   Ewes    6Vi  @  7c 

HOGS — The  slump  in  the  price  market  has 

operated   to   slow   down   the   volume   of  re- 


ceipts.  The  scarcity  is  more  noticeable  in  the 
lighter  grades  of  hogs  than  in  the  heavier. 
The  market  is  still  weak,  17c  being  the  pres- 
ent top  price. 

Hard,  grainfed,  100  to  250   17e 

do,  250  to  300   16 Vic 

do,  300  to  400   16c 


Los  Angeles,  Sept.  2,  1919. 

CATTLE — This  market  is  steady  and  the 
demand  for  steers  continues  light.  Cows  are 
in  good  demand  and  Bteady,  but  not  coming 
in.    Prices  unchanged. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef,  steers,  1000@1100  lbs.  .  .$9.00®  10.50 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   $8.00®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $7.50®  8.00 

Canners   $5.00®  5.50 

Calves   $10.00®  12.50 

HOGS — Hogs  are  sharply  lower  in  sympa- 
thy with  Eastern  markets.  The  demand  is 
reported  light. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averog'g  275® 350  lbs.  $13.00  ©14.50 
Heavy  averag'g  225® 275  lbs.  $15.00®  16.00 
Light    $16.50  ©17.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — This  market  reports  fair  demand 
and  prices  steady.     Quotations  unchanged. 

Prime    wethers   $8.50©  9.50 

Yearlings   $8.50©  9.50 

Primo   ewes   08.00©  8.50 

Lambs   $12.50  ©13.50 


LOS  ANGELES  WILL  HOLD  A  BIG 
SHOW. 

\  C.  R.  Thomas,  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Livestock  Show,  who  is  vis- 
iting the  State  Pair,  says  that  all  in- 
dications are  right  for  a  great  show 
In  October.  Sixteen  barns  are 
planned  and  started,  with  nine  almost 
complete.  A  large  force  of  men  are 
rushing  the  work  and  more  will  be 
built  if  they  are  needed.  Fifty-five 
thousand  dollars  are  offered  in  pre- 
miums for  the  stock  exhibits  and  $20,- 

000  for  a  race  meeting  at  the  same 
time.  The  Ilolstein-Friesian  breeders 
will  hold  a  consignment  sale  of  60 
head,  and  the  Duroc-.Iersey  swine 
breeders  of  Southern  California  are 
contemplating  a  sale  at  the  same 
time.  The  Hampshire  swine  breeders 
may  also  hold  a  sale. 

1  The  Dairy  Council  will  hold  a  meet- 
ing during  the  same  week  and  also 
Zone  No.  5  of  the  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion will  meet  and  discuss  their  af- 
fairs. Last,  but  not  least,  is  a  saddle 
horse  show  and  a  dog  show.  Manag- 
er Thomas  is  very  enthusiastic  and 
promises  stockmen  a  royal  good  time. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SHOW  THE  BIG 
EVENT. 


The  California  International  Live 
Stock  Show  to  be  held  in  the  Califor- 
nia Building,  San  Francisco,  Novem- 
ber 1st  to  8th,  is  organized  in  re- 
sponse to  a  demand  of  the  stockmen 
of  the  state  for  a  show  that  shall  ade- 
quately present  and  promote  the 
livestock  and  dairy  industry  of  the 
West.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Pacific  Coast  offers 
opportunities  for  the  development  of 
these  industries  unparalleled  else- 
where, and  that  the  world  should 
know  it. 

The  success  of  the  show  and  its 
value  to  those  in  whose  interest  it 
is  given  will  depend  upon  the  inter- 
est and  support  they  themselves  give 
it.  While  San  Francisco  makes  the 
show  possible,  it  is  your  show,  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  most  cordially 
invites  you  as  exhibitor  and  attendant 
to  a  full  participation  in  it. 

W.  T.  SBSNON. 

President. 

GORDON  H.  TRUE, 
Secretary  and  Manager- 


Classified  Advertisements 


ate  3Vj  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOnS. 


WANT  RESPONSIBLE  AND  EXPERIENCED 
fruit  alfalfa  or  grain  irrigation  farmers  to 
work  on  crop  share  basis.  Land  is  river 
bottom  tule  land,  plenty  of  water,  good  liv- 
ing conditions  and  good  markets.  Will  enter 
Into  one  or  two  years'  contract  with  right 
men  and  might  extend  same  into  option  of 
purchase.  Party  should  have  some  imple- 
ments, live  stock,  or  money  with  which  to 
buy  them.  Please  state  age.  farming  experi- 
ence, from  whom  you  have  rented  amout  of 
livestock  and  implements  you  own.  financial 
condition,  and  size  and  age  of  family.  State 
when  your  services  wUl  be  available  and 
amount  of  land  you  can  handle.  Address: 
Herman  Janss,  San  Joaquin,  Fresno  county, 
California. 

EXPERIENCED  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
foreman  wants  to  take  charge  of  diversified 
ranch  or  group  of  ranches.  Familiar  with 
irain,  beans,  stock,  alfalfa,  irrigation,  dairy- 
ing and  hogs,  as  well  as  truck  farming  on 
large  6cale.  Agricultural  school  graduate, 
backed  by  several  years'  experience.  Would 
consider  a  proposition  with  opportunities  for 
a  partnership.  Married.  Write  Box  X,  Pacific 
Sural  Press. 

WANTED— Steady]  capable  man  to  take 
charge  of  mountain  ranch,  Santa  Clara  coun- 
ty: must  be  experienced  in  fruit  and  stock 
farming.  Good  house.  Write,  stating  expe- 
rience and  wages  expected.  Lock  Box  7, 
Campbell.  Cal. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
Hew  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


ELECTRIC  PIANO  —  Attaches  to  electric 
light  socket.  Endless  rolls  of  music,  suitable 
for  dancing  or  can  be  used  "nickel-in-slot." 
Good  condition.  Fine  electric  motor.  $150.00 
cash.  Cost  a  great  deal  more.  2433  Tele- 
graph, Berkeley. 

AG  EN  TS  WANTED — SELL  AUTOMOBILE 
Tires  and  Tubes  on  liberal  commission.  Ad- 
dress Arnott  &  Co.,  Dept.  11,  Los  Angeles. 

MARRIED  MAN — Hog  and  general  farming 
experience  required.  Box  1640,  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Press. 

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley,  La  Mesa,  California. 

CROLEY'S' BALANCED  ~HOG_ FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS; 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWITT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  California.  Estab- 
lished 50  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents. 


REIUANFFACTURED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 

DAIRYMAN  wants  place  on  shares  or  for 
wages.  Experienced  and  reliable.  Have  fam- 
ily.    Address,  Box  Y.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

t'OI'NTK\  I.AMtM 


DAIRY  AND  ORCHARD  RANCH  for  sale 
by  owners,  about  120  acres.  Good  location, 
new  buildings.  Will  be  sold  on  easy  terms 
and  reasonable  price.  $10,000  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  first  payment.  Alex  T.  Gibson,  P.  O. 
Box  561,  Chico.  Cal.  Residence,  216  East  1st 
Ave..  Chico  Vecino. 


ATTRACTIVE  DAIRY  RANCH 
80  acres  highly  improved  and  equipped, 
located  at  station  on  main  line  railroad  with- 
in 90  miles  of  Oakland;  150-ton  barn,  60 
stanchion  milk  barn,  large  tank  house,  5- 
room  house,  family  orchard,  silo,  cooling  and 
separator  machinery  with  boiler  and  engine, 
milking  machine,  4  horses  and  all  farming 
implements;  about  70  acres  in  fine  alfalfa,  8 
acres  corn;  all  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam  soil; 
checked,  leveled  and  boxed;  irrigated  direct 
from  district  ditch;  facing  two  county  roads. 
About  60  head  of  very  fine  dairy  cattle  may 
be  purchased  with  the  place.  This  herd  holds 
record  for  Sanislaus  county  on  alfalfa  feed 
alone,  one  producing  an  average  of  2.83  pounds 
butter  fat  per  day  for  28  days.  This  place 
will  pay  $1,000  per  month  to  a  good  live 
dairyman.  Write  or  call  for  further  particu- 
lars and  arrange  to  let  us  show  you  this 
place. 

F.  D.  BURR  CO 
350  Russ  Bldg.,  235  Montgomery  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  

"FOR  SALE  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  DEATH  and 

dissolution  of  partnership,  our  home  of  67 
acres;  50  acres  nuts  and  fruit.  Good  income. 
No  gravel  or  waste  land;  some  alfalfa.  Beau- 
tiful location  on  the  8.  P.  R.  R.  11  miles 
from  Sacramento;  1  mile  from  Elk  Grove. 
Fine  schools:  good  roads;  all  conveniences. 
Place  noted  for  its  fancy  products.  See  some 
of  these  in  Sacramento  County  Exhibit  State 
Fair.  Buildings,  pumping  plants,  etc..  A-l. 
Price  includes  tractor,  team,  farm  equipment, 
farm  tools,  etc.  No  better  bargain  ever  of- 
fered.   Tribble  Bros..  Elk  Grove,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  ranch  of  23  1-3  acres, 

stanchions  for  20  cows,  house,  separator 
stanchhions  for  20  cows,  house,  separator 
house,  garage,  chicken  houses  and  other  out- 
buildings. If  interested  address  Box  58,  Es- 
parto. Calif. 

WANTED — By  young  married  farmer,  to 
rent  a  ranch  for  cash  or  crop  share,  suitable 
for  raising  hogs,  cattle  or  sheep.  One  fully 
stocked  preferred.  Address  E.  F.  Ladouceur, 
Concord,  Cal. 

~~  FOR  SALE— In- Humboldt- CoTi  90  acres: 


160-ACRE    CENTRAL   WEST   FARM,  $5- 

500 — Mile  to  depot  town,  on  State  road.  7 
miles  large  city;  60  acres  dark  loam  tillage, 
clay  subsoil;  40-cow,  woven- wire  fenced  pas- 
ture, home  wood;  good  apple  orchard,  fruit; 
8-room  house,  large  modern  stock  barn.  silo, 
poultry,  hog  corn  houses  all  good.  Owner 
retiring  offers  quick  sale  bargain  $5500. 
easy  terms.  Details  page  85  Catalog.  Bar- 
gains 19  States,  copy  free.  Strout  Farm 
Agency.  831  A.  F.,  New  York  Life  Bldg.. 
Kansas  City. 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 
333  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCIISC0 
427  J.  St-  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness,  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 


easy  terms;  write  for  details, 
bury  Garberville  Calif. 


R.  L.  Duzen- 


BEAN  THRESHERS  STANDARDS 


DErMH  inRLJnLRJ  STANDARDS 

Built  fs-pecia/fyfhr  California  Conditions  V\ 


Past  the  Experimental  Stage 
Eleven  different  models.wifn  or 
without  En$ine.mounted  complete 
Ranging  in  Price  from 
4190.  to  #2175. 

All  Repair  Parts  Carried - 


VIBRATOR 
SEPARATOR 


FARQU 

Guaranteed  by'The  House  of  ARNOTT" 
Ask  The  Grower  Who  Owns  One 
Write  for  Folder,  Specifications, Prices  Etc 

0]  ARNOTT  &CO 

Ir*  n  "J  |  BEAN  THRESHER  HEADQUARTERS 

^^^8^ao^^^SU£s/jjj^^ 


OWNERS! 


Jry'TOR-DO 

10  DAYS 


FREE! 


Works  wonders  on  Ford  cars.  Gives  engine  more] 
power,  more  "pep,"  more  speed.  Gives  4  to  6  miles  more  per  gal- 
lon.  Enables  you  to  locate  engine  trouble  instantly.   Overcomes  all 
spark  plug  troubles.   Doubles  life  and  service  of  plugs.  Makes  old,  cracked  or 
worn  out  plugs  spark  like  new.   More  than  50,000  put  on  Ford  cars  in  last  three 
months.  Let  us  send  one  for  you  to  try  10  days  free  on  your  Ford. 

Cfiffff  l\ln  HMnn*»i/f  Just  send  us  your  name  and 

%9VIMU  IWU  mumgy*  address,  and  we  will  send  you 
"For-do"  complete,  postpaid,  ready  to  attach.  You  can  put  it  on 
in  3  minutes.  No  changes  necessary  in  car  or  engine,  no  holes  to 
bore,  easier  to  put  on  than  plugs.  Use  "For-do"  10  days  Free.  If 
you  find  it  does  everything  we  claim,  and  you  want  to  keep  it, 
send  only  $3.  If  you  are  not  pleased,  just  say  so— mail  it  back  and 
no  charge  will  be  made.  We  take  all  the  risk.  Send  today. 

G.  E.  COLBY  CO.,  Inc.,  36  n.  8th  Ave.,  Maywood,  III. 


4-tjU  Lycoming  Hotor— 37  O.  P. 

For  nearly  five  years  the  Bush  Car  has 
been  doing:  heavy  duty  all  over  this 
country.  It's  sold  by  mail  only — wedo 
not  have  distributors.  Our  Proposition 
is  liberal  beyond  your  expectations.  It 
contains  a  good  selling  profit  for  you. 
Get  ALL  the  Information  quick.  Write 
at  once  to  J.  H.  Bush.  Pres.,  Lvpt  KllO 

BUSH  MOTOR  CO. 

BUSH  TEMPLE,  CHICAGO 


BUSH  PASSENGER  CARS 

The  Bash  Car  for  1919.  In  the  Light  Four  la  an  equaled  In  value 
nnywhere  this  year.  Think  of  a  car  with  all  the  modern  refinements  which 
Includes  in  f  ts  equipment  the  Boyee  Motor  Meter,  for  instance,  at  prices  modest 
fn  the  extreme.  The  Bosh  method  of  marketing  tho  Bush  Motor  Car  not  only 
frives  the  owner  a  better  car  than  he  uauallygets.bot  the  Bush  method  of  ealea 
urves  the  user  the  benefit  of  high  quality  at  low  price.  We  list  bnlow  someof 
tho  big  things— the  high  grade  features— that  go  into  the  Bush  Cor  for  1919. 

Full  Floating  Rear  Axle      Willard  Batteries 

Two  Universal  Joint  Drive  Timken  Roller  Bearings 

1 1 6-Inch  Wheel  Base         Plate  Glass  Rear  Windows  in  Top 

Copper  Radiator  Light  Weight— 2450  lbs. 

Electric  Lighting  and  Starting  (2  unit) 

The  beat  material  obtainable— the  very  highest  qnality  construction  eonpleri  with 
what  every  one  knows  to  be  good  equipment,  such  as  Willard  Batteries  and  Tim- 
ken  Bearings.  Insures  long  Hlo  to  tho  Bosh  Carevraunder  unusually  hard  service. 
There  is  a  Money-Back  Guarantee  Coos  with  Every  Bush  Automobile  to 
Bhow  you  we  mean  just  what  we  nay  about  the  quality  of  this  car  aod  to  prove  to 
you  that  your  confidence  id  OS  will  not  be  abused.    Onr  Guarantee  is  In  writing. 
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THE  FAMILY  FAVOPITE 


That  up-and-comin'  youngster  of  yours — just  watch  how  he 
heads  for  his  morning  bowl  of  Germea !  For,  he  knows  there's 
something  about  Germea  that's  different  —  something  you  can't 
expect  to  get  in  the  ordinary,  commonplace  "morning  mush." 

And  that  something  is  life-energy!  It's  the  life-energy  in 
Germea  that  makes  it  power-food  —  that  makes  youngsters  and 
grown-ups  alike  warm  up  to  it  morning  after  morning !  It's  the 
concentrated  food-energy  in  Germea  that  makes  it  economical; 
for  mother  knows  that  a  single  cupful  of  Germea  will  make  a 
breakfast  for  a  family  of  six. 

Germea  is  unlike  any  breakfast  food  because  it  contains  the 
"germ" — the  very  life  of  the  wheat.  That's  why  it  builds 
strength  and  stamina !  That's  why  nothing  can  take  its  place  as 
a  nourishing  breakfast  cereal.  That's  why  Germea  is  the  family 
favorite — year  in  and  year  out! 

The  first  cereal  to  be  put  up  in  package  form — Germea  is  today,  as  al- 
ways, the  premier  breakfast  cereal  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Ask  for  Germea 
in  the  familiar  Red  Package — at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

GENERAL  OFFICES,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

U.  S.  A. 

Ten  mills  and  forty-four  distributing  points  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Not  only  is  Germea  a  cereal  of  hish  food  value— but  it  lends 
itself  to  other  delicious  and  nutritious  dishes — as  witness  thei>e 
two  tested  recipes: 

SPERRY  GERMEA  PUDDING 

\i  cup  uncooked  Sperry  Germea;  2  cups  milk; 

14  cup  sugar;  2  tablespi>on»  butter,  melted; 

1  well  beaten  eps;  2  cups  grated  pineapple  or 

other  cooked  fruit;  1  teaspoon  cinuamon; 

1  teaspoon  salt. 
Mix  all  together,  except  fruit.  Cook  half  an  hour,  then  add 
the  fruit,  place  in  a  double  boil,  r  and  cook  half  an  hour  longer. 
Serve  hot  or  cold  and  with  any  desired  sauce  or  cream. 

SPERRY  GERMEA  SPANISH 

1%  cups  Sperry  Germea  (cooked);  }4  can  corn; 
1  tablespoon  butter;  1  teaspoon  salt;  1  onion 
chopped  fine;  6  olives  chopped  fine;  Cayenne 
pepper  to  taste;  1  green  pepper  chopped  fine. 
Mix  all  ingredients,  put  in  casserole,  cover  and  bake  in 
medium  oven  30  minutes. 

Note — All  measurementsiare  level.  A  half  pint  measuring 
cup  is  used. 


A  Sperry  Product 

P  OWER  FOOD 
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Livestock  Looms  Large  at  State  Fair 


HE  EXHIBITS  in  the 
livestock  department  of 
the  State  Pair  for  1919 
bore  the  searching  in- 
spection of  the  eyes  of 
the  Eastern  judges  without  flinching, 
and  in  the  end  called  for  only  the  most 
favorable  comment  from  them.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  State  have  the  numbers 
and  quality  of  the  animals  shown  been 
equaled  as  a  whole.  The  beef  cattle 
exhibit  has  been  larger,  perhaps,  but 
never  better.  The  draft  horses  also 
have  been  more  numerous,  but  again 
the  quality  was  supreme. 

Exasperating  Delays. 

Judging  the  different  classes  in  the 
livestock  department  was  supposed  to 
have  started  Monday  morning,  but 
long  before  that  time  it  was  known 
that  the  railroad  strike  of  Southern 
California  would  delay  matters  for  the 
day  and  perhaps  longer.  Word  from 
breeders  on  the  road  kept  coming  in 
by  "wire"  asking  that  the  judging  be 
deferred  until  they  could  arrive. 
Some  of  these  breeders  overcame  al- 
most insurmountable  obstacles  in 
order  to  compete  at  the  State  Pair. 
Trucks,  boats  and  express  shipments 
were  all  used  to  "beat  the  strike"  and 
its  delays.  One  large  exhibitor  of 
swine  sent  his  hogs  200  miles  by  truck 
and  several  trucked  them  shorter  dis- 
tances. Another  exhibitor  showing 
beef  cattle  trucked  them  15  miles  and 
loaded  in  freight  cars  only  to  unload 
and  truck  them  home.  Then  he  re- 
ceived word  that  the  judging  would 
be  deferred  ^rntil  he  could  arrive  by 
express,  so  he  hauled  the  cattle  to 
the  railroad  the  second  time  and 
arrived  Monday  night.  Certainly 
great  credit  is  due  the  men  who 
spared  no  effort  to  be  present  and 
also  to  those  who  waited  so  patiently 
for  the  belated  ones  to  arrive. 

Beef  Cattle  Exhibit  Should  Have 
liter  Larger. 

As  said  before  the  beef  cattle  ex- 
hibit should  have  been  larger,  as  there 
are  plenty  of  beef  cattle  in  California, 
not  only  purebred  range  stock  but 
"sure  enough"  top-notch  exhibition 
stuff.  Why  was  it  not  in  evidence? 
There  is  some  good  reason  for  its 
absence  and  that  reason  should  be 
sought  out  in  such  an  essential  de- 
partment and  the  difficulty  eliminated. 
A  state  like  California  with  such  won- 
derful stock  raising  resources  should 
have  a  beef  exhibit  that  would  aston- 
ish the  world  and  make  our  Eastern 
brotheis  open  their  eyes.  The  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis  has  shown 
these  same  Eastern  feeders  and  fitters 
what  we  can  do  in  the  fat  classes  and 
it  can  be  done  in  the  breeding  classes 
as  well. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnetl. 


BASHAM  AUGUSTA,  705819, 
Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  Bull  California  State  Fair.  1010. 
Owned  by  Thos.  B.  Dlbblee  Estate,  Lonipoc. 


LITTLE  SWEETHEART,  578263. 
Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  Female  California  State  Fair,  1019. 
Owned  by  T.  S.  Glide,  Davis. 


MISSION  CHIEF,  791011, 
Grand  Champion  Hereford  Bull  California  State  Fair,  1919. 
Owned  by  J.  A.  Bunting-,  Mission,  San  Jose. 


Dual-Pnrpose  Shorthorns. 

When  we  speak  of  Shorthorns  many 
of  us  think  only  of  beef  cattle,  but,  to 
begin  with,  the  Shorthorn  was  as  good 
a  dairy  animal  as  any,  and  while  they 
have  achieved  a  reputation  second  to 
none  as  beef  cattle,  there  is  a  strain 
of  them  that  is  noted  for  both  beef 
and  milk,  or  in  short  the  Dual-Purpose 
Shorthorn  that  will  produce  a  large 
quantity  of  milk  and  also  steers  that 
stow  into  beef  economically.  There 
were  fully  as  many  of  these  Milking 
Shorthorns  on  exhibition  as  of  the 
beef  type.  The  writer  has  often  ad- 
mired them  and  thought  of  how  they 
were  the  true  cow  for  the  pioneer,  as 
well  as  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  older 
regions.  Wherever  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  has  gone  we  find  cattle  of  this 
breed  right  along  with  them.  The 
pioneer  wanted  an  animal  that  would 
furnish  the  milk  and  beef  both,  there- 
fore the  Shorthorn  was  a  companion 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  early 
settlers  in  this  country  •  and  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  well.  All  credit 
should  be  given  for  what  they  have 
done  in  the  past  and  what  they  are 
doing  now. 

Milk  Breeds  Well  Represented. 

You  see  we  are  going  along  and 
gradually  changing  in  this  article 
from  tke  pure  beef  type,  the  dual- 
purpose  breed,  to  what  are  termed  the 
real  milk  factories,  the  dairy  cattle. 
The  exhibit  of  the  four  principal 
breeds  was  large  and  well  worth  going 
a  long  distance  to  see.  These  four 
great  breeds  were  exceptionally  well 
represented  in  all  classes.  Hugh  G. 
Van  Pelt,  who  judged  the  dairy  ani- 
mals, said,  "You  have  wonderful  dairy 
cattle  and  you  have  a  wonderful  cli- 
mate, particularly  favored  for  long 
distance  records  to  raise  them  in. 
Never  have  I  seen  any  better  cattle, 
particularly  in  the  younger  classes. 
The  Guernsey  exhibit  would  have 
been  larger  if  the  strike  had  not  pre- 
vented the  Edgemoor  Farm  cattle  from 
coming. 

Hogs — Beds,  Whites,  and  Blacks. 

'Pigs  is  Pigs"  is  the  title  of  a  very 
popular  short  story  published  some 
years  ago,  but  if  the  writer  of  that 
short  story  had  been  at  the  State  Fair 
this  year  he  would  have  made  the  title 
"Hogs  is  Hogs,"  for  that  certainly  was 
the  case  at  the  Fair  this  year.  Not 
"reds,  whites  and  blues,"  although 
that  may  be  possible  in  the  future 
when  the  "Blue  Hog"  comes  into  his 
own,  but  surely  "reds,  whites  and 
Macks"  in  all  sizes  and  ages,  but  all 
good.  Some  had  some  little  thing  that 
the  judge  did  not  seem  to  like,  but 
really  the  differences  were  slight  in  all 
cases. 

The  three  Eastern  judges  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  262.) 
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EDITORIAL. 


RIGHT  SIDE  OF  THE  PLANET. 

IT  IS  possible  that  the  old  world  will  wobble 
around  less  if  Americans  get  back  to  their  own 
side  of  it.  During  their  absence  they  surely  have 
upset  a  lot  of  European  plans  and  calculations,  and 
they  have  steered  the  resultant  of  opposing  Euro- 
pean forces  to  the  right  social,  political  and  human- 
istic objectives— so  far  as  any  objective  has  been 
reached  at  all  up  to  this  time.  It  really  does 
appear  to  many  now  that  Americans  have  mixed-in 
abroad  quite  as  much  as  Europeans  desire  and  pos- 
sibly quite  as  much  also  as  is  good  for  themselves. 
On  the  other  hand  it  appears  to  many  others  that 
Americans  ought  to  keep  on  mixing  until  they  turn 
out  something  which  will  pass  for  the  millennium. 
This  is,  of  course,  our  chief  political  contention, 
and  to  mix  or  not  to  mix — that  is  the  question 
which  now  bids  fair  to  determine  our  next  presi- 
dential succession  in  this  country.  President  Wil- 
son is  now  a  week  out  from  Washington  with  his 
exhortation  that  the  American  spirit  must  be  kept 
visibly  burning  in  all  the  dark  spots  .of  the  world, 
and  our  Senator  Johnson  has  hitched  up  to  follow 
him— proclaiming  that  the  proper  way  to  serve  the 
American  spirit  upon  the  world  is  to  can  it  at  home 
and  export  the  surplus  in  the  regular  way,  which 
was  patented  by  Washington,  et  al.,  and  prevailed 
until  Woodrow  carried  it  over  in  his  grip-sack — 
the  which,  if  George  had  essayed  to  do,  he  would 
have  been  hanged  in  the  Tower! 

However,  politics  are  not  our  funeral,  but  we 
have  a  right  to  say  that  the  obsequies  are  becoming 
very  lively  and  that  California  farmers  are  taking' 
much  interest  in  them — waiting  only  to  get  their 
prunes,  raisins,  grapes,  beans,  etc.,  out  from  under 
the  shadow  of  the  September  rains,  which  seem 
threatening  this  week,  to  spend  many  of  the  de- 
lightful autumn  days  in  wrapt  contemplation  of  the 
oratorical  antics  of  Woodrow  and  Hiram,  which 
will  have  so  much  to  do  with  shaping  the  political 
future  of  this  country! 

HOOVER  RUNS  FOR  THE  HOME  BASE! 

As  we  are  writing  on  Monday  morning  General 
Pershing  is  landing  in  New  York  among  the  deaf- 
ening well-done  plaudits  of  his  grateful  country- 
men. Congress  has  voted  him  permanent  exalted 
rank,  and  all  the  people  are  saying  amen  in  words 
or  in  louder  actions.  It  is  said  that  only  thirty- 
eight  thousand  American  soldiers  remain  abroad 
of  the  millions  who  rushed  toward  the  front  and 
did  their  duty  so  gallantly  and  successfully.  These 
facts  emphasize  our  contention  that  the  place  for 
Americans  is  on  this  side  of  the  planet.  But  of  all 
those  who  are  coming,  the  utterance  of  no  one  be- 
speaks so  frankly  and  feelingly  the  inmost  longing 
of  his  heart  for  life  and  action  in  his  home  land 
than  does  our  honored  California  Herbert  C. 
Hoover.  A  cable-writer  who  caught  him  just  as 
he  was  taking  ship  for  home  on  September  6  makes 
him  say  these  things: 

"I  am  not  coming  back  to  Europe  again  under 
any  circumstances.    Possibly  I  may  never  see 


Europe  again.  I  am  through  with  food.  My  offices 
have  been  dissolved  and  the  work  turned  over  to  a 
commission.  When  I  reach  New  York  I  am  going 
to  California  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  There 
is  no  truth  in  the  report  that  I  am  coming  back  to 
Europe.  I  have  been  asked  to  retain  my  official 
position  here.  Several  nations  asked  me  to  remain, 
but  I  am  through.  I  don't  know  if  I  shall  ever 
come  back  for  private  reasons  or  not.  I  have  never 
thought  about  it,  and  I  don't  want  to  think  about  it 
now.  All  I  want  to  do  is  to  forget  about  food  and 
famine  and  Europe's  affairs  for  a  while." 

Come  back,  Mr.  Hoover  and  get  what  belongs  to 
you  in  this  admiring  State  of  yours!  How  we 
would  love  to  lay  out  your  first  California  break- 
fast for  you!  Take  a  honey-melon,  big  as  a  camp- 
kettle;  a  slice  of  ham  wide  as  an  elephant's  ear, 
gemmed  with  eggs  dropped  upon  its  well-browned 
surface  as  thickly  as  medals  on  the  breast  of  Mar- 
shal Foch;  tiers  on  tiers  of  pure,  white  rolls,  broad 
and  deep  as  the  piles  of  shells  on  the  greatest  am- 
munition dump  of  the  allied  and  associated  nations; 
coffee  chucked  with  sugar  until  the  spoon  stands 
resolute  in  the  center  thereof,  and  hot-cakes  rising 
to  the  apex  of  the  Eiffel  tower!  Forget  about 
Europe  for  a  while  at  least.  You  have  helped  nobly 
to  save  Europe  to  live  her  life,  and  it  is  your  right 
to  live  yours!  You  are  a  representative  American 
to  refuse  the  blandishments  of  the  European  popu- 
lation-managers and  get  back  to  the  right  side  of 
the  earth! 


THE  FLEET  IS  ON  THE  RIGHT  SIDE. 

Out  of  all  the  joyful,  patriotic  hubbub  which  has 
gone  aloft  from  the  two  great  harbors  of  California 
and  from  half  a  dozen  near-harbors,  of  which  we 
are  also  proud,  there  are  three  declarations  which 
are  of  sharp  and  enduring  significance  to  this  side 
of  the  nation.  One  defines  the  greatness  of  the 
fleet;  another  that  it  is  ours  to  keep;  third,  the  in- 
fluence it  will  have  in  the  development  of  Cali- 
fornia and  her  northern  sister  states  along  the 
coast.  There^were  many  admirable  things  said  by 
landlubbers  resident  and  visiting,  and  the  daily 
papers  have  properly  recorded  them  for  the  in- 
spiration of  their  readers.  We,  however,  have  no 
space  for  such  passing  phases  of  the  serial  event, 
and  being  forced  to  the  most  admirable  utterance, 
and  desirous  of  having,  it  keep  well,  we  take  it 
salt — to  wit  straight  from  the  tongue  of  the  ad- 
miral who  will  have  the  doing  of  the  things  he 
talks  about: 

This  is  your  fleet:  it  is  yours  for  protection,  to 
promote  and  encourage  the  development  of  your 
merchant-marine  and  your  trade  through  the  Pan- 
ama canal  and  everywhere  around  the  Pacific.  It 
will  stay  on  the  job;  it  will  require  ample  bases  of 
supply  and  facilities  for  keeping  in  first-class  con- 
dition. It  will  live  and  for  you  on  this  coast.  As 
your  fleet  is  now  in  its  home  ports,  perhaps  you 
would  like  to  know  what  it  is  and  what  it  can  do. 

The  Pacific  fleet  is  more  formidable,  ship  for  ship 
and  gun  for  gun,  than  the  entire  fleet  of  any  other 
nation  save  Great  Britain.  In  other  words,  half 
of  the  great  American  fleet  is  stronger  than  the 
armada  of  any  nation  with  the  single  exception 
mentioned.  The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  units  could  be 
brought  together  in  seven  days  in  case  of  sudden 
emergency. 

If  our  fleet  were  at  sea  and  we  should  sight  an 
enemy  at  a  distance,  say,  of  ten  or  eleven  miles, 
inside  of  two  minutes  our  instruments  would  have 
allowed  us  to  plot  her  speed  and  her  course.  We 
would  have  drawn  lines  on  charts  to  show  her 
direction  and  her  rate  of  advance.  In  the  same 
time  we  should  have  plotted  our  own  speed  and 
our  own  course.  At  the  end  of  that  two  minutes 
we  should  fire  and  expect  to  hit.  Within  the  next 
two  minutes  the  guns  of  one  of  these  great  ships, 
such  as  the  New  Mexico,  would  have,  sent  after 
that  enemy  some  forty  tons  of  steel  shells.  The 
battleship  New  Mexico  alone  could  wipe  out  the 
entire  fleet  that  visited  the  Pacific  over  a  decade 
ago  on  its  famous  voyage  around  the  world. 

Of  course  we  do  not  desire  such  things  for  war. 
It  is  very  trite  and  very  true  that  we  need  them 
to  keep  out  of  war  and  to  keep  other  people  out 
of  it  also.  The  facts  declared  by  Admiral  Rodman 
are  very  comfortable  to  think  about.  The  cities 
will  think  and  talk  about  them  in  the  midst  of  de- 
straction.  We  doubt  if  any  such  depth  of  thought 
will  come  in  the  bustle  of  landsmen  as  will  warm 
the  heart  of  the  lonely  tractor-man  as  he  plows 
the  boundless  plains  of  the  great  California  valley 
amid  the  voices  of  the  night,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  solitary  moon!  To  him  will  come  most  im- 
pressively the  realization  that  this  great  fleet  is 
on  the  right  side  of  the  planet! 


THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  FLEET. 

Never  since  Vergil  pictured  the  seaside  activities 
of  Queen  Dido  of  Carthage  has  there  been  a  naval 
engagement  on  land  in  which  a  woman  led  in  the 
doing  of  it  as  did  Mrs.  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Dan- 
iels in  the  San  Francisco  bay  event.  Secretary 
Daniels  was  all  right,  of  course,  and  he  made  a 
good  personal  and  patriotic  impression,  and  the 
fact  that  he  threaded  his  way  among  the  local 
politicians  without  getting  a  scratch  shows  that 
Josephus  surely  inherits  some  of  the  powers  of  his 
great  ancestor,  who  had  the  art  of  strolling 
through  royal  menageries  and  keeping  a  whole 
skin.  And  this  is  the  way  Mrs.  Daniels  led  the 
popular  rejoicings  toward  the  apex  of  womanly 
devotion  and  patriotism: 

"No  greater  honor  can  come  to  womankind  than 
to  be  the  wife  of  an  American  and  the  mother  of 
Americans — exercising  the  high  privilege  of  giving 
American  ideals  to  future  generations! 

"I  want  you  to  take  me  as  one  of  yourselves.  I 
have  not  official  position.  I  am  simply  accompany- 
ing my  husband.  It  is  true  that  I  am  called  'The 
Mother  of  the  Fleet,'  and  I  claim  that  honor,  for  I 
had  two  sons  in  the  service,  one  in  the  olive  drab 
of  the  marines  and  one  in  the  blue  of  the  navy." 

And  the  assembly  of  women,  to  whom  these  lofty 
sentiments  were  spoken  was  no  angelic  host  of 
movie  queens,  nor  was  it  a  bunch  of  ordinary  bean- 
boilers.  They  were  spoken  at  a  reception  on  one  of 
our  municipal  mountain-tops  given  to  Mrs.  Daniels 
by  the  Daughters  and  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  and  the 
Colonial  Dames,  in  all  of  which  organizations  Mrs. 
Daniels  holds  memberships.  Yes,  indeed,  oh  shade 
of  Publius  Vergilius  Maro:  "Dux  femina  facti!" 


CALIFORNIA  WOMEN,  STAY  AT  HOME! 

And  now  that  we  have  started  in  to  write  about 
the  girls  we  find  it  hard  to  stop!  We  dared  to  say 
long  ago,  when  California  women  first  had  their 
God-given  right  to  vote  restored  to  them,  that  it 
would  be  a  tremendous  force  for  the  upbuilding  of 
the  State,  because  it  would  set  all  the  other  women 
in  the  world  to  talking  about  it — beside  which  pro- 
motive power  the  anticipated  force  of  the  league  of 
nations  would  be  as  a  zephyr  to  a  tornado.  And 
it  is  surely  working  out  that  way.  California  is 
not  only  gaining  fast  in  the  citizenship  of  women, 
who  bring  capital  for  investment  in  grand  home- 
places,  but  women  from  a  distance  are  each  year 
multiplying  not  only  in  the  lists  of  our  large  scale 
industrial  investors,  but  are  also  multiplying  as 
personal  workers  and  developers  of  individual  pro- 
ducing enterprises  in  agriculture  and  other  activ- 
ities. And  when  women  of  prominence  elsewhere 
come  merely  for  recreation  and  the  wisdom  drawn 
from  travel  and  observation,  they  seldom  fail  to 
say  something  to  indicate  that  they  rejoice  with 
California  women  in  the  advantages,  and  oppor- 
tunities which  attend  their  lives  in  this  State. 
Among  those  who  have  most  recently  rendered 
California  such  acceptable  service  is  Mrs.  Frank 
A.  Vanderlip,  wife  of  the  leading  New  York  banker, 
whose  patriotic  services  to  this  country  and  to  the 
world  are  well  known.  A  reporter  who  has  seen 
Mrs.  Vanderlip  describes  her  as  "the  mother  of  six 
children,  who  is  particularly  interested  in  public 
movements  of  the  welfare  of  women  and  children, 
and  who  says  that  the  industrial  schools  and  play- 
grounds of  California  are  far  in  advance  of  any 
other  State,  and  she  desires  her  children  to  see 
California."  But  Mrs.  Vanderlip  is  a  leader  In 
Eastern  undertakings  for  the  equal  rights  of 
women,  and  though  she  is  not  here  on  any  cam- 
paign, she  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  our  women  how 
well  they  are  situated  under  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  California.  These  sentences  are  surely 
significant: 

"A  California  woman,"  said  Mrs.  Vanderlip,  "going 
to  New  York  State,  would  lose  equal  guardianship 
of  her  children.  If  she  went  to  Pennsylvania  she 
would  lose  the  right  to  vote,  and  if  she  went  to 
North  Carolina  she  would  lose  a  third  of  her  hus- 
band's estate  and  get  only  a  dower  right.  It  is  a 
ridiculous  and  confusing  condition  to  exist  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  great  country." 

Therefore,  remember  this,  Daughters  of  Califor- 
nia! If  profiteers  from  other  states  or  potentate* 
from  other  countries  entice  you,  the  social  ex- 
change rates  are  heavily  against  them  and  you 
should  require  a  great  excess  of  love  or  some  other 
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valuable  consideration,  as  compensation  for  3 
losses  in  renunciation  of  California  citizenship. 

THE  STATE  FAIR  ON  THE  HIGH. 

As  we  write,  this  year's  State  Fair  is  running 
smoothly  on  the  high  speed  toward  a  most  satis- 
factory completion  on  Wednesday  evening.  We 
give  our  space  quite  freely  this  week  to  phases  of 
the  exposition,  which  naturally  appeal  most  di- 
rectly to  our  constituency — including  the  awards 
in  classes  of  exhibits  for  which  the  countryside  is 
most  anxiously  waiting.  So  far  as  our  observation 
has  gone  our  metropolitan  dailies,  which  never 
weary  of  stroking  their  bump  of  devotion  to  the 
great  industries  of  the  State,  have  screwed  down 
the  boycott  lid  pretty  tightly  on  this  year's  State 
Fair,  and  have  allowed  hardly  a  line  of  publicity 
to  enter  their  columns  since  the  opening  day.  City 
people  have  looked  in  vain  to  see  whose  ox  was 
girdled  by  a  prize  ribbon,  or  whose  ass  brayed  in 
the  governor's  presence!  Even  such  momentous 
matters  as  these,  which  usually  manifest  their  de- 
votion to  our  greatest  industry,  have  been  ex- 
punged from  their  pages.  Perhaps,  if  the  prize  cow 
had  air-planed  over  the  moon  the  lid  would  have 
been  lifted  a  little— but  no  such  stirring  industrial 
event  occurred,  and  so  all  the  reports  of  the  things 
which  Californians  have  been  doing  to  secure  the 
best  and  most  significantly  valuable  animals  and 
farm  products  generally,  have  gone  into  the  waste 
basket.  Of  course  there  is  the  excuse  that  the  great 
affairs  of  the  fleet  required  so  much  space,  but  a 
few  square  yards  less  of  cloudy  pictures  and  of 
alleged  humorous  drawings,  which  fall  below  the 
old  standard  of  "comic  valentines,"  would  have 
served  the  public  better,  and  some  show  of  justice 
could  have  been  done  to  the  State  Fair.  However, 
it  may  not  be  for  us  to  complain.  The  public  is 
coming  more  clearly  to  understand  that  if  it  de- 
sires to  get  the  news  about  California  farming,  it 
must  depend  upon  our  hard-working  and  conscien- 
tious agricultural  journals. 

But  metropolitan  neglect  has  depressed  the  State 
Fair  neither  in  the  breadth  and  quality  of  its  expo- 
sition of  what  California  is  doing,  nor  in  the  pop- 
ular appreciation  of  it.  Our  judgment  is  that  we 
have  never  had  a  State  Fair  so  well  planned  and 
outfitted,  nor  so  rich  in  materials  and  methods  of 
showing  them  forth,  and  our  special  writers,  who 
treat  different  phases  of  it  in  our  columns  this 
week  certainly  convey  to  the  reader  some  idea 
of  the  high  educational  and  industrial  value  of  the 
effort  which  the  management  has  put  forth  and  the 
exhibitors  have  justified. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Pull  Nxme  amri  Addreu. 

Cutting  Sweet  Sorghum  for  Fodder. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  amber  sorghum,  sown 
broadcast.  When  is  the  proper  time  to  cut  it  for 
fodder  to  feed  to  mills  stock. — J.  H.  A.,  Ripon. 
It  can  be  cut  and  fed  to  advantage  as  needed  after 
e  heads  have  formed.  To  get  the  greatest  nutri- 
e  content,  cut  when  the  seed  is  in  the  milk,  but 
is  desirable  later  than  that  of  course. 

Keeping  Fall  Apples. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  how  to  keep 
Gravenstein  and  Bellflower  apples?  We  grow  them 
and  wish  to  keep  them  as  long  as  possible  for  eat- 
ing.— E.  P.,  San  Lorenzo. 

They  are  fall  apples  and  are  not  put  up  by  Nature 
for  long  keeping.  They  are  successfully  held  until 
midwinter  in  cold  storage.  Without  carrying  your 
boxes  to  a  cold  storage  plant  in  Oakland,  you  will 
have  to  do  the  best  you  can  with  a  cellar  or 
ground  pit,  where  there  will  be  a  cool  and  some- 
what moist  air  until  the  rains  come  on,  and  then 
storage  in  any  shady  room  will  do  if  you  can 
sprinkle  the  floor  occasionally  to  keep  the  air 
moist  enough  to  prevent  shriveling. 

Rooting  Berry  Tips. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  bush  growing  here 
which  is  very  much  like  a  loganberry  only  of  a 
much  finer  flavor.  I  wish  to  take  off  some  cut- 
tings, so  as  to  be  able  to  plant  some  more  of  the 
same  bush.    Can  you  advise  me  how  to  do  this. 


'  and  the  proper  time  of  year? — L.  C,  Brockway. 
You  probably  have  a  Phenomenal  berry,  which 
has  a  blander  flavor  as  you  describe.  Cover  the 
tips  of  the  new  growth  with  a  few  inches  of  earth, 
or  dig  a  shallow  trench  and  cover  the  whole  length 
of  it,  and  it  will  make  a  new  plant  at  each  node 
or  joint.  Do  this  right  away  and  it  will  make 
plants  this  fall  for  planting  out  next  winter  or 
spring.    It  is  not  easy  to  make  cuttings  grow. 

Corn  Ear-Worm. 

To  the>  Editor:  I  am  raising  Early  Crosby  sweet 
corn  that  is  infested  with  worms  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  usual.  Can  you  suggest  any  preventive 
or  cure.  The  soil  is  deep,  sandy  loam. — R.  L.  G., 
Lodi. 

Dusting  the  silk  lightly  as  soon  as  it  appears, 
successively,  with  lead  arsenate  powder  has  ap- 
parently saved  more  corn  than  any  other  method. 
There  is  much  difference  in  the  amount  of  infesta- 
tion between  different  plantings — sometimes  the 
early  sown  is  cleanest,  sometimes  the  late  sown, 
etc.  The  moth  flies  in  several  broods  and  when 
the  silk  happens  to  come  out  in  the  main  flight 
of  a  brood,  it  is  apt  to  catch  a  big  charge  of  eggs. 

Moving  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor:  In  March  of  1918  I  set  out  some 
new  Oregon  strawberry  plants.  The  first  season 
they  bore  nothing  but  made  fine  growth.  This 
year  they  have  done  fairly  well-  We  must  move, 
and  though  I  intend  to  set  runners  for  new  plants, 
will  it  pay  me  to  also  take  some  of  the  old  ones,  or 
would  the  transplanting  set  them  back  too  much? — 
R.  G.  J.,  Paso  Robles. 

Your  plants  are  not  old  and  if  you  fail  to  get 
enough  new  sets  from  runners  you  can  move  the 
old  plants,  if  you  can  let  them  slow  down  pretty 
well  towards  dormancy  before  you  have  to  move. 
We  should  not  consider  it  a  good  way  to  start  a 
commercial  plantation;  we  would  rather  buy  good 
young  plants — but  if  you  wish  to  take  the  dear  old 
things  along  all  right.  Some  of  them  will  require 
your  affection,  no  doubt. 

Tip-Failure  of  Young  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  tips  of  apple  and 
plum  trees.  They  are  three  years  old-  The  trees 
were  sprayed  with  lime  sulphur  solution  in  the 
spring,  but  have  been  affected  with  some  disease 
all  summer.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  them  and  some  remedy  to  cure  it. — 
J.  A.  K.,  Tipton. 

There  is  no  specific  disease  in  or  on  the  tissue 
to  which  remedial  applications  could  be  made.  The 
tips  are  prematurely  dying — apparently  from  in- 
adequate root  action.  This  might  be  due  to  lack 
of  soil  moisture,  which  would  destroy  the  root-hairs 
or,  in  the  presence  of  ample  moisture,  it  could  be 
caused  by  alkali  in  the  soil  or  irrigation  water, 
which  would  destroy  these  root-hairs,  and  thus 
render  the  roots  impotent  to  support  the  top 
growth. 

Crude  Oil  Whitewash. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  proper  mixture  of 
lime  and  crude  oil  to  use  as  a  repellent  for  borers 
on  fruit  trees?  I  once  used  it  years  ago  with  the 
most  complete  results,  but  I  have  forgotten  the 
formula.  I  mixed  it  thin  and  applied  with  a  spray 
pump  after  the  borers  had  been  dug  out  in  the 
winter.  Have  other  growers  made  a  success  of  it? 
— C.  J.  R.,  Morgan  Hill. 

Oil  was  used  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  to  five 
pounds  of  lime — the  oil  to  be  stirred  in  when  the 
lime  was  boiling  well  by  the  addition  of  hot  water. 
Best  results  were  usually  secured  by  slaking  the 
lime  in  an  iron  kettle  over  a  fire  and  continuing 
the  boiling  by  the  fire  heat  after  the  oil  was  added. 
This  boiling  makes  an  emulsion  which  can  after- 
wards be  thinned  down  by  water  to  proper  spray- 
ing consistency.  This  dope  has  recently  been 
largely  displaced  by  the  brushing  on  hot  of  As- 
phaltum  Grade  D.  after  digging  out — from  a  little 
below  ground  to  a  foot  above  the  surface. 

Sowing  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  going  to  put  in  alfalfa. 
When  is  the  best  time  to  plant  it  in  adobe  soil? 
Would  you  advise  to  plant  it  now,  or  wait  until 
spring,  say  March  or  April?  Does  not  alfalfa  need 
more  irrigating  in  adobe  soil,  where  the  ground 
cracks  than  in  other  soil? — R.  C.  E.,  St.  Helena. 

If  your  soil  is  sufficiently  moist  from  showers 
or  irrigation,  and  your  place  is  not  down  in  a 
frosty  bottom,  put  in  the  seed  as  soon  as  you  can 
get  the  ground  ready  and  you  will  get  growth 
enough  to  make  the  plant  hardy  against  winter 
frosts.   If  you  are  in  a  place  frequently  hit  by  fall 


frosts,  put  it  in  in  the  spring.  Alfalfa  on  an  adobe 
requires  much  less  water  than  on  a  loose  soil;  in 
fact,  if  you  try  to  put  on  as  much  water  as  they 
use  on  light  soils  you  will  drown  out  the  plant. 
More  frequent  irrigation  and  small  amounts  of 
.water  each  time  will  give  you  best  growth  and  the 
shade  and  the  water  will  take  the  crack  out  of  the 
adobe. 

Killing  Morning  Glory. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  how  to  kill  the 
small  white  morning-glory.  I  have  a  patch  where 
I  had  barley  and  have  plowed  the  ground  four 
1  times  this  summer  and  they  are  still  growing 
thrifty.  I  want  to  sow  alfalfa  in  the  spring  but 
would  like  to  kill  the  vines  first. — P.  J.  G.,  Dos 
Palos. 

Stop  plowing;  you  are  merely  planting  more 
morning-glory.  Get  a  "weed  knife"  or  a  flat- 
toothed  cultivator,  keep  the  edges  sharp,  and  run 
it  through  the  patch  every  Monday  morning  at 
eight  o'clock,  so  that  it  will  cut  about  three  inches 
under  ground,  and  see  that  the  swaths  lap  so  that 
every  particle  of  the  surface  is  undercut.  Never 
wait  to  see  a  green  shoot  above  ground;  if  you 
do  you  have  lost  the  game.  You  ought  to  have 
begun  two  months  ago,  but  you  may  still  depress 
it  a  good  deal  during  the  next  two  months,  because 
it  will  be  trying  to  make  roots  to  winter-over  with. 
Start  the  alfalfa  as  early  as  it  is  safe  from  frost  in 
your  place  and  the  alfalfa  will  take  care  of  the 
glory  better  than  any  other  plant  we  know  of. 

Glory  Collars  for  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor. — In  a  new  orchard  infested  with 
morning  glory,  would  it  be  feasible  to  surround  the 
trees  with  a  sheet  of  black  building  paper,  say 
two  feet  square,  throwing  a  light  covering  of  dirt 
over  it  to  keep  it  in  place,  in  order  to  save  hoeing 
every  few  days?  The  paper  would  be  put  on  after 
the  orchard  was  well  worked  up  in  the  spring  and 
removed  after  the  fall  frosts  prevent  the  growth 
of  morning-glory.  Would  any  harm  result  to  the 
trees  from  this  practice? — Subscriber,  Danville. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  suggestion:  how  it  will 
work  and  how  much  it  will  cost  to  install  the 
collars  and  keep  them  in  place  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  experiment.  If  the  collars  are 
buried,  as  suggested,  and  there  is  covering  enough 
to  prevent  lealts  of  light,  it  is  presumable  that  the 
cover  would  also  prevent  loss  of  moisture,  and 
therefore  would  both  keep  the  glory  from  grow- 
ing and  the  ground  from  baking  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  a  reasonable  suggestion  and  needs  only  dem- 
onstration by  actual  test.  It  would  not  injure  the 
tree. 

Pomegranates  and  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  five  acres  of  strong  alkali 
ground  that  will  not  grow  such  fruits  as  peaches 
and  prunes.  I  have  been  advised  by  reliable  nur- 
serymen to  plant  pomegranates,  but  before  order- 
ing trees  I  would  like  to  have  your  advice  on  the 
matter.— W.  M.,  Porterville. 

It  is  true  that  pomegranates  will  thrive  in  wet 
spots  where  other  fruit  trees  are  apt  to  get  water- 
logged, and  it  is  also  true  that  in  your  valley  such 
spots  are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  alkaline,  and  up 
to  a  certain  amount  the  pomegranate  will  stand 
that  also.  There  are,  however,  two  points  for  you 
to  consider.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  too  much  alkali 
for  pomegranates  and,  if  that  is  avoided,  it  will  be 
very  easy  to  get  too  many  pomegranates  for  the 
current  demand.  As  the  fruit  cannot  be  canned 
or  dried,  or  even  profitably  fed  to  hogs,  there  is  a 
chance  of  losing  more  money  turning  alkali  into 
pomegranates  than  Sn  letting  the  alkali  give  you 
whatever  field  or  forage  crops  it  will.  If  you  are 
the  only  one  to  whom  your  nurseryman  gives  the 
advice,  you  may  make  a  lot  of  money;  if  not,  you 
may  lose  a  lot.  The  pomegranate  is  like  the  league 
of  nations — it  is  only  safe  with  reservations. 


California  Weather  Record- 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  i8  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 


ending-  September  9,  1019. 

Rainfall  Temperature 

Past  Seasonal  Normal 

Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Hiphest  Lowest 

Eureka  43  .45  .37  64  50 

Red  Bluff  48  .48  .11  82  54 

Sacramento  40  .40  .6T5  84  54 

San  Francisco  11  12  .01  71  54 

San  Jose  00  .01  .08  76  46 

Fresno   00  .00  .00  94  56 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .00  .00  .05  82  52 

Los  Aneeles  00  .00  .00  82  56 

San  Dieg-o  00  .00  .00  72  58 

Winnemucca  00  .00  .34  86  38 

Reno   00  .08  .45  86  40 

Tonopah   00  .35  .86  80  48 
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Tractor  Improvements  Seen  at  State  Fair 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


The  facts  quoted  in  our  panel  are 
from  the  "Foreword"  written  for  the 
California  Tractor  and  Implement  Ex- 
hibit catalog  distributed  free  to  State 
Fair  exhibitors.  This  catalog  con- 
tains 163  pages-  Besides  articles  by 
best  authorities  on  many  subjects  of 
interest  to  users  of  Jractbrs,  tractor 
implements,  and  accessories,  it  con- 
tains pictures  and  detailed  specifica- 
tions of  33  makes  of  tractors,  includ- 
ing 57  models,  ten  different  makes  of 
moldboard  plows,  and  nine  of  disk 
plows,  and  various  other  tractor- 
driven  or  tractor-drawn  machines. 
State  Fair  Tractors  and  Implement*. 

Not  quite  so  many  tractors  were  on 
exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  as  are  avail- 
able to  California  farmers,  but  the 
farmer  who  wanted  to 
see  a  representative  ex- 
hibit of  tractors  could  see  j 
thirty  different  makes  in  J 
the  two  huge  tents  at  the 
State   Fair,   with  other 
machinery    and  imple- 
ments too  numerous  to 
mention  outside  of  a  cat- 
alog. 

Chairs  were  a-plenty  to 
rest  tired  feet,  but  feet 
didn't  get  much  tired  on 
the  soft  clean  carpet  of 
rice  hulls.  Ice  water  was 
plenty  to  quench  hot 
thirst,  but  heat  was  not- 
ably mild  dnring  this 
State  Fair.  Decorations 
were  most  tasty  in  that 
they  harmonized  well, 
but  did  not  detract  from 
the  real  exhibits.  Uni- 
form neat  signs  were 
placed  several  feet  above 
the  green  railings  sur- 
rounding each  separate 
exhibit  so  any  visitor 
could  easily  locate  the 
tractor  he  wanted  to  see. 
They  were  not  in  the 
way  of  a  comprehensive  look  over  the 
whole  tent.  Practically  every  exhibit 
was  installed  on  time. 

Notes  about  individual  exhibits  ap- 
pear in  other  columns.  One  of  the 
writer's  main  objects  in  studying  this 
show  was  to  see  what  features  the 
tractor  of  the  future  will  embody. 
With  that  in  view,  we  spent  many 
hours  talking  with  exhibitors  about 
the  changes  made  in  their  tractors 
during  the  past  year  and  those  con- 
templated in  the  immediate  future. 

Magnetos  Almost  Universal. 

Fewer  changes  in  design  were  made 
during  the  past  year  than  during  the 
year  previous,  although  on  one  ex- 
ceptional instance  51  refinements  and 
minor  improvements  had  been  made 
in  a  tractor.  Almost  universally 
magnetos  are  used  for  ignition  and 
impulse  starters  give  a  hot  spark  with 
only  a  fraction  of  a  turn  of  the 
crank.  The  exceptions  to  the  mag- 
neto rule  use  a  well-known  system  of 
battery  ignition.  Some  of  the  starters 
were-  equipped  specially  to  prevent 
kick-back  of  the  engines. 

Water   Air-Cleaners  Coming. 

Air  cleaners  are  found  on  practi- 
cally every  model.  The  periscope 
system  of  reaching  .up  into  the  air 
with  a  pipe  to  avoid  dust  has  caused 
the  loss  of  too  much  time  fixing  cyl- 
inders and  bearings  ground  out  by  the 
dust.  Most  of  the  tractors  now  use 
the  centrifugal  type  of  dry  air  cleaner 
and  the  maker  of  one  of  these  claims 
that  he  removes  over  99  per  cent  of 
the  dust  before  air  enters  the  car- 
buretor. Be  this  as  it  may,  there  is 
noted  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
makes  of  tractors  which  use  some 
form  of  a  water  cleaner.  This  de- 
velops the  highest  efficiency  except 
where  the  tractor  driver  neglects  to 
empty  the  mud  and  keep  the  cleaner 
properly  supplied  with  water. 

Force-Feed  Oil  Systems.  \ 

It  seems  inevitable  that  the  tractor 
of  the  future  shall  have  a  force-feed 
oil  system;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
oil  once  used  and  squeezed  out  of 
the  bearings  into  the  crankcase  will 
be  disposed  of  without  further  use. 


"In  1850,  three  hours  of  hard  work  with  crude  plows,  hand  sowing, 
cradles,  and  flails  were  spent  in  producing  one  bushel  of  wheat.  Today, 
less  than  four  minutes  [of  work  with  machinery]  produce  one  bushel 

of  wheat. 

"With  the  hand  rake,  scythe,  flail,  and  hoe,  nine  farmers  worked  hard 
to  produce  enough  for  themselves  and  one  extra  family — the  city  man. 

"Today,  with  our  plows,  drills,  mowers,  binders,  harvesters,  thresh- 
ing machines,  and  tractors,  the  nine  farmers  produce  enough  for  them- 
selves and  twenty  extra  families — the  city  people." — Prof.  L.  J.  Fletcher. 


Some  models  now  do  this,  and  it  seems  |  a  combination  of  force  and  splash. 

Some  companies  seem  to  be  in  a 
transition  period,  some  of  their  models 
using  one  system  and  some  another. 

Pumps  for  Water  Circulation. 

The  thermo-siphon  system  of  let- 
ting the  heated  water  rise  into 


that  such  disposal  will  be  especially 
necessary  with  kerosene-burning  en- 
gines. There  seems  to  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  avoiding  more  or  less  con- 
densation of  kerosene  in  the  combus- 
tion chamber  whence  It  gets  mixed 
with  lubricating  oil  and  destroys  its 


the 


DEMONSTRATION 


HOLLYWOOD 


Demonstration  flpld,  where  Traction  Engine  and  Implement  Dealers'  Asro- 
riatlon  of  Houthern  California  will  hold  the  greatest  display  and  demon- 
Btratlon  of  tractor*  and  Implements  operated  l.y  tractor  belt  power  and 
drawbar  pull,  September  16  to  21  inclusive.  Now  lit  the  time  to  choose 
tractors  In  their  working  clothes  to  enable  you  to  get  full  advantage  of 
high-priced  crops  even  with  a  shortage  of  labor.  There  Is  a  tractor  for 
every  use  to  which  a  horse  rould  be  put  and  it  doesn't  eat  high-priced 
grain,  nor  does  it  require  so  much  man  power  as  an  equivalent  number 
of  horses.  (Map  furnished  by  courtesy  of  Automobile  Club  of  Southern 
California.) 
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and  fewer  are  run  by  belts.  A  not- 
able fan  design  is  in  the  one  with 
double  blades. 

Eoller  and  Ball  Bearings. 

More  of  the  State  Fair  Tractor  ex- 
hibitors emphasized  with  pride  that 
their  machines  are  fitted  with  roller 
bearings  or  ball  and  roller  bearings 
throughout,  than  we  found  last  year. 
The  California  dust,  which  makes  effi- 
cient air  cleaners  necessary  also 
makes  it  desirable  to  have  the  most 
efficient  bearings-  The  demand  for  a 
greater  proportion  of  motor  power 
delivered  to  the  drawbar  is  a  greater 
factor  in  the  popularity  of  roller  and 
ball  bearings.  These  balls  and  rollers 
may  be  in  part  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease in  number  of 
tractors  rated  on  their 
drawbars  at  more  than 
half  of  their  motor  horse- 
power. 

Working  Parts  Protected 
from  Oust. 

The  same  dust  which 
insists  on  other  improve- 
ments in  tractors  is  also 
responsible  for  more  en- 
closed governors,  and 
other  working  parts. 
"Absolutely  dust  proof" 
is  now  claimed  as  an  ex- 
clusive feature  by  an  in- 
creased number  of  trac- 
tor men.  Some  of  them 
cover  their  machines  to 
keep  the  dust  off  if  they 
can.  Others  leave  their 
machines  undressed  and 
hope  the  wind  will  blow 
the  dust  off.  Very  few 
have  any  working  parts 
exposed  freely  to  the 
dust  except  final  drive 
gears. 


Final 


Mostly 


lubricating  qualities.  The  more  per- 
fect kerosene  carbureters  save  their 
engines  most  of  this  difficulty,  and 
greater  perfection  may  be  expected 
along  this  line,  for  kerosene  is  the 
most  popular  fuel,  as  judged  by  the 
number  of  tractors  claiming  to  be 
adapted  for  it.  Only  a  few  tractors 
now  depend  on  the  splash  system  aloiv? 
for  their  cylinders;  and  fewer  were 
noted  this  year  than  last,  which  have 


radiator  and  flow  downward  back  into 
the  engine  as  it  cools  has  lost  sev- 
eral models,  and  a  great  majority  of 
tractors  now  circulate  their  cooling 
water  by  the  positive  action  of  a  cen- 
trifugal pump  usually  geared  to  the 
engine.  Larger  radiators  or  more  ef- 
ficient designs  of  radiators  are  being 
used,  the  test  of  efficiency  being  to 
avoid  boiling  the  water  on  hot  days. 
More  fans  are  geared  to  the  engine 
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Drives 
Gears. 

Final  drives  have  not  changed  much 
in  the  design  of  tractors  now  avail- 
able in  California.  It  seemed  a  while 
back  that  the  wormdrive  was  becom- 
ing the  ambition  of  tractor  men,  but 
we  noted  only  a  few  of  these  at  the 
State  Fair.  Nearly  as  many  still  use 
the  chain  drive.  A  great  majority  use 
a  gear  final  drive,  and  most  of  these 
are  internal  gears. 

Tracks  or  Wheels? 

We  were  asked  whether  the  ulti- 
mate tractor  would  have  tracks  or 
wheels.  From  our  present  knowl- 
edge and  observations,  there  will  be 
two  types  of  the  ultimate  tractor,  one 
with  wheels  and  the  other  with  tracks. 
Of  the  different  makes  exhibited  at  the 
State  Fair  all  but  one  of  the  several 
which  are  new  to  California  are  of 
the  wheel  type.  That  one  is  a  motor 
truck  equipped  with  tracks  instead  of 
rear  wheels.  N  But  there  were  new 
models  of  present  tracktype  machines, 
and  more  are  promised  in  the  near 
future. 

Medium  Sizes  rn-doiniiiiitc. 

Three  of  the  largest  tractors  are 
holding  their  ground  grimly,  but  sev- 
eral large  tractors  of  other  makes 
which  have  been  known  in  California 
were  not  shown  at  the  Fair,  and  gen- 
erally their  makers  are  not  going  on 
with  quantity  production.  At  least 
one  of  the  more  powerful  machines 
shown  there  will  soon  be  off  the  mar- 
ket. Probably  the  average-sized  trac- 
tor now  bidding  for  farmers'  favor 
would  have  about  12  to  15  horse- 
power on  the  drawbar. 

Shorter  Turning  Developed. 

Regardless  of  horsepower,  there 
seems  to  be  a  general  tendency  to 
avoid  width  in  tractors  and  to  permit 
greater  length.  This,  however,  has 
not  worked  against  short  turning,  for 
the  latter  feature  has  been  improved 
by  various  designs.  The  automobile 
system  of  steering  front  wheels  has 
become  most  common  and  many  trac- 
tors aid  their  front  wheels  by  brak- 
ing one  drive  wheel  or  track.  Three- 
wheeled  tractors  are  certainly  losing 
favor,  one  firm  having  abandoned  this 
(Continued  «n  page  360.) 
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Field  and  Orchard  Show  at  the  State  Fair 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox. 


What  a  contrast  was  noticeable  in 
the  Horticultural  Hall  between  this 
year  and  last  when  the  world  was  busy 
on  war  work!  Then  the  show  was 
more  or  less  overshadowed.  Further- 
more, the  hall  was  less  than  half 
its  present  size.  This  year  the  great 
building  was  completely  filled,  and 
never  has  such  lively  interest  cen- 
tered in'  the  exhibits.  Not  a  single 
county  but  carried  away  ribbons  on 
some  product  and  one  or  two  walked 
away  with  over  100.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  them  more  than  bare  mention 
as  a  whole,  for  an  enumeration  would 
fill  all  the  space  allotted  to  the 
writer,  and  then  some — and  then  no 
one  would  read  it. 

The  County  Exhibits. 
Many  of  the  county  exhibits  would 
have  excited  comment  at  a  world's 
fair  and  as  for  fruit,  there  was  enough 
on  exhibition  for  a  world's  fair.  The 
value  and  demands  of  Standardization 
have  been  thoroughly  driven  home  by 
the  awards  of  the  judges,  for  some 
very  fine  fruit  dropped  a  class  through 
improper  marking  or  poor  packs.  As 
a 'whole,  though,  the  packs^  may  be 
called  excellent  in  every  variety  of 
fruit.  The  prizes  for  county  booths 
as  a  whole  were  awarded  as  follows: 
Yolo,  first;  Fresno,  secohd;  San  Joa- 
quin, third;  Solano,  fourth;  then 
Kings,  Placer,  Alameda  and  Humboldt. 

Tolo  County  Still  First 
Yolo  had  the  most  complete  exhibi- 
tion of  the  products  pertaining  to  her 
county  grown  on  a  commercial  scale. 
Although  each  department  was  kept 
separate,  it  formed  a  well-balanced 
and  unbroken  appearance,  attractively 
set  forth  and  well  finished.  There 
was  no  break  and  there  were  no 
ragged  edges.  The  outside  of  the 
booth  was  nicely  finished.  The  fruit, 
nuts,  grapes,  dried  products,  cereals, 
beans,  vegetables  and  seeds  were  very 
complete,  carefully  chosen  and  ar- 
ranged, while  a  nice  inviting  alcove 
looked  hospitable  to  visitors.  Bales 
of  home-grown  tobacco  buttressed  the 
stalls  from  without  and  a  very  com- 
plete exhibit  of  irice  from  the  green 
heads  to  the  baked  bread  formed  a 
highly  educational  demonstration  of 
one  of  Yolo's  important,  industries. 
Fresno's  Artistic  Exhibit. 
This  artistic  exhibit  also  displayed 
a  very  full  and  excellent  collection, 
comprising  admirable  specimens  from 
the  county's  various  products  from 
figs  to  citrus  fruits,  from  table,grapes 
to  nuts.  Over  30  varieties  or  beans 
were  shown  and  a  huge  bale  of  cotton 
was  an  added  feature.  The  grapes 
and  peaches  were  arranged  in  attrac- 
tive order  well  supported  and  looking 
fresh  and  clean  throughout  the  whole 
fair.  This  exhibit  was  of  set  design 
and  well  carried  out. 

San  Joaquin  Grows  the  Stuff. 
This  county  had  a  real  old-fash- 
ioned exhibit  that  appealed  to  the 
writer  and  attracted  the  eye  each  time 
he  passed.  Its  exhibits  covered  the 
whole  range  of  this  prolific  county's 


varied  products  of  excellent  quality. 
It  was  well  balanced,  yet  the  products 
were  distinct  and  separate. 

The  grapes  on  one  corner  were  bal- 
anced by  fruit  on  the  other,  the  raw 
edges  of  the  boxes  being  hidden  by 
green-ribboned  paper,  setting  off  the 
fruit  and  concealing  any  crudeness 
of  package.  The  vegetables  caught' the 
eyes  at  once.  They  looked  natural 
and  appetizing  while  the  cereals  and 
grains  covered  a  large  selection.  The 
fibre,  wool  and  forage  crops  were 
special  features. 
Solano  Puts  Up  Attractive  Exhibit. 
Solano  county  showed  a  very  hand- 
some range,  viewed  either  from  the 
ground  floor  or  the  gallery.  A  wide 
frieze  running  around  the  cornice  of 
this  booth  presented  pictures  of  the 
various  productive  industries  of  the 
county  done  in  grass  and  seeds.  Sev- 
enty-five varieties  of  deciduous  fruit 
were  on  display,  M.  Sharp's  exhibit 
of  new  and  imported  plums  proving  a 
specially  interesting  feature.  Another 
attraction  was  the  Ramie  fibre — raw 
and  manufactured;  also  a  tannery  ex- 
hibit, showing  half  a  hide  big  enough 
to  have  come  from  an  elephant  (al- 
most). 

The  cereals  and  grains  included  a 
number  of  new  varieties  grown  in  the 
county. 

Kings  County  Conception. 

Kings  County's  conception  repre- 
sented a  ranch  with  the  "Home  of 
Plenty"  in  the  center.  The  house  was 
very  symmetrical  and  homey  and  bow- 
ery inside.  It  was  covered  with  milo 
and  gyp  corn  in  the  head  with  shingle- 
like smoothness  of  detail.  Special  fea- 
tures were  fine  packs  of  peaches  and 
grapes;  also  canned  fruits  and  home 
manufacturing  industries  —  flour  and 
sugar.  The  strike  set  this  county 
back  in  preparation. 

Los  Aiifieh's  Showing  a  Gem. 

Los  Angeles  county,  as  usual,  had 
a  very  finished  exhibit  of  her  chief 
industries — semi-tropical  fruits,  nuts 
and  vegetables.  The  whole  back- 
ground, which  was  supported  by  beau- 
tiful "transparency"  scenes  was 
framed  to  form  a  large  picture.  This 
county  was  not  in  competition.  She 
had  to  bring  much  of  her»exhibit  by 
truck  from  Los  Angeles.  As  a  whola 
this  was  a  little  gem. 

Tehama  county's  effort  was  cen- 
tered on  a  very  elaborate  and  well 
executed  scale  model  of  the  Iron 
Canyon  Irrigation  project,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  U.  S.  Reclamation  Ser- 
vice. This  was  a  most  valuable  educa- 
tional piece  that  deserves  a  wide  audi- 
ence. A  replica  would  be  useful  at 
some  central  location  where  all  might 
see  it. 

Sacramento  County — the  Host. 

Sacramento  county  had  a  large  fruit 
exhibit  entirely  under  glass.  .  The  cen- 
tral feature  here  showed  a  remarkable 
collection  of  packed  grape  fruit  we 
have  never  seen  surpassed.  Another 
section  of  this  exhibit  contained  one 
of  the  finest  exhibits  of  corn,  pump- 


PEDIGREED 

PRUNE  TREES 

When  you  plant  prune  trees,  plant 
the  best — trees  that  will  grow,  and 
produce,  and  pay!  We  make  it  a 
practice  to  bud  our  prune  trees  from 
parent  stock  of  proven  productive- 
ness and  quality.  The  scions  are 
carefully  selected  by  trained  experts 
and  the  budding  is  done  in  the  most 
skillful  and  scientific  way. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST 
PRICE  LIST. 


Elmer  Bros.Nurserii 


"Ihe  Nursery  that  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famous" 
76  So.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  California 


kins,  watermelons  and  other  field 
crops  with  a  glowing  center  of  rich 
red  pie  pumpkins  and  squashes.  This 
section  had  a  crowd  around  it  every 
time  we  passed.  Sacramento  county 
did  not  enter  for  competition. 
Prolific  Placer. 

Placer  county  had  an  exhibit  of  fresh 
fruits  well  worthy  of  her  productive 
orchards.  Two  circular  revolving 
tables  built  as  inclined  pyramids,  dis- 
played fruits  and  grapes,  while  corn, 
srains,  minerals,  olive  oil  and  pottery 
in  a  well  built  booth,  helped  to  win 
her  the  award  she  carried  away.  Her 
walls  were  well  hung  with  ribbons  oiu 
separate  entries. 

A  Mine  in  Calaveras  County. 

Calaveras  county  was  very  largely 
a  mineral  exhibit,  though  she  showed 
wonderful  mountain  apples  and 
peaches  and  other  farm  products  as 
well.  Her  exhibit  was  artistically 
set  out  and  the  booth  was  built  to 
represent  the  interior  of  a  mine.  This 
conception  was  about  as  well  carried 
out  in  detail  as  any  at  the  fair. 
Siskijon  County's  Minerals. 

Siskiyou  County  had  also  an  exhi- 
bition of  minerals  and  mineral  waters. 
There  was  so  much  gold  here  that  al- 
most the  whole  thing  had  to  be  stowed 
away  in  a  safe  at  night  and  brought 
out  again  in  the  morning.  Not  entered 
as  an  agricultural  exhibit. 

Kern  County's  Natural  Riches. 

Kern  County  had  a  very  finished 
display  of  processed  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  nuts  in  glass  jars.  Her 
stock  industry  was  shown  by  illumi- 
nated transparent  pictures  in  natural 
colors,  while  her  vast  oil  industry  was 
demonstrated  by  large  photographs 
and  an  exact  model  of  an  oil  field 
equipment  banked  by  samples. 
Glenn  County's  Rice  and  Fruit. 

Glenn  County  had  a  fine  booth 
surrounded  by  Grecian  maids  at  inter- 
vals standing  in  a  field  of  rice.  A 
fountain  stood  in  the  center  and  fruits 
of  excellent  quality  and  pack  were  on 
display.  The  chief  features  were  rice 
(a  crop  this  year  worth  $9,000,000) 
and  almonds,  of  which  there  are  1000 
acres  coming  into  bearing.  This  booth 
seemed  attractive,  for  there  was  al- 
ways a  little  party  of  visitors  seated 
there  chatting  to  the  attendants. 

Alameda  County's  Spacious  Booth. 

Alameda  County  had  a  very  wide 
range  of  exhibits  and  given  more  time 
could  have  made- much  more  of  them. 
There  were  81  types  and  varieties  of 
nuts,  besides  a  splendid  plate  exhibit 
of  pears  and  peaches.  Grains,  tex- 
tiles and  manufactured  goods,  vegeta- 
bles, jams  and  canned  stuff  made  up 
a  wonderfully  varied  exhibit. 

Humboldt's  Attractions  Unique. 

Humboldt  County,  at  once  the  rich- 
est and  the  wildest,  the  most  fruitful 
and  the  most  mysterious/  the  simplest 
yet  the  most  magnificent  portion  of 
our  great  State,  was '  represented  by 
a  modest  booth  in  keeping  with  her 
nature  and  traditions.    The  two  cen- 


tral features  were  the  splendid  plate 
displays  and  packs  of  smooth  crisp 
northern  apples  without  a  blemish 
and  the  products  of  the  dairy.  For 
her  dairies  are  unsurpassed  (except 
in  number)  by  any  county.  These  two 
features  were  flanked  with  potatoes, 
and  pot  plants  with  a  redwood  build- 
ing as  a  central  feature. 

The  Associations. 
The  Growers'  Associations  were  well 
represented,  though  the  Almond  Grow- 
ers' booth  outclassed  them  all  in  de- 
sign and  attractiveness — it  was  in  fact 
the  outstanding  feature  of  the  hall. 
In  justice  to  the  others  it  must  be 
mentioned  that  they  were  asked  rather 
late  to  exhibit,  while  the  Almond 
Growers'  had  a  large  part  of  theirs  a 
year  ago.  We  mentioned  the  other 
corporation  and  individual  exhibits 
last  week. 

The  Judges. 

The  Judges  were  Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten, 
Professor  of  Pomology,  University  of 
California,  George  P.  Clements,  M.  D., 
agriculturist,  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  John  J.  Fox  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  At  the  end  of 
the  week  the  Judges  were  asked  to 
meet  with  the  exhibitors  at  a  confer- 
ence which  proved  of  great  educational 
value  by  the  questions  asked  by  the 
latter  and  answered  by  Dr.  Whitten, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Judges.  It 
will  serve  to  give  a  better  idea  of 
preparing  for  next  year's  show  to 
many. 

It  is  certain  that,  many  counties  are 
sorry  they  did  not  bespeak  a  booth 
and  equally  certain  that  in  a  year  or 
two  the  county  that  does  not  exhibit 
may  as  well  take  down  its  shingle. 
For  this  State  Fair  is  not  alone  the 
greatest  advertising  medium  a  county 
can  secure.  It  also  proves  of  such 
educational  value  to  exhibitors  and 
such  a  stimulus  to  perfection  in  pro- 
duction that  none  can  afford  to  stay 
out. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  getting 
ready  for  next  year. 


POLLENIZING  EVERBEARING 
STRAWBERRIES. 


To  the  Editor:  In  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  last  month  M.  E.  M.  complains 
of  his  "Ever-bearing  Strawberries"  be- 
ing imperfect  and  not  producing  as 
they  should.  The  "Productive  and 
"Productive  and  Prolific"  ever-bear- 
ing strawberries  have  been  grown 
here  successfully  for  more  than  five 
years,  and  are  prolific  and  perfect  as 
to  shape.  They  are  grown  at  4,100 
feet  elevation  and  at  7,000  foot  eleva- 
tion. The  growers  here  followed  in- 
structions and  planted  "Kellog's 
Prize"  as  a  pollenizer,  which  seems 
necessary  for  ever-bearers.  The  par- 
ties plant  a  sexual  plant  beside  the 
ever-bearers  and  prevent  the  runners 
from  mixing  to  prevent  crossing  of 
the  plants.  The  Kellogg,  as  above 
stated,  is  what  they  use. — F.  R.  S., 
Bishop. 
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For  shallow  or  extreme  deep  lift;  one  that  will 
give  more  water  for  the  power  expended;  more 
water  from  small  diameter  wells  without  any 
pit,  and  more  pump  for  the  money  than 

AINY  PUMP  ON  EARTH 

Write  for  catalog  N.  and  price  list  of  the 
P.K.W00D  DEEP  WELL  PROPELLEH  PUMP 


irw  F  1  AND  Have  You  80  t0  5'000  Acres  That  Need 

ILJ  1^.11.   L^t\iy  U    Development  in  Western  States? 

We  desigTrand^oTSTrucT^ravrry  irrigation  systems,,  pumping  plants,  grading,  buildings, 
or  whatever  is  necessary  to  make  your  ranch  a  producing  property.  FIRST  MORT- 
GAGES taken  in  payment  when  desired. 

Act  Now  for  a  Crop  Next  Tear 

RANCH  DEVELOPMENT  CO.,        ENGINEERS  &  CONTRACTORS. 
435  I.  W.  Hellman  Bldg.,  Lob  Angeles,  California. 
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For  Your  Kinds  of  Roads 

Severest  service  to  which  tires  can  be  subjected  is  country 
road  service.    Those  roads  you  travel  in  your  car: 
some  are  good — some  are  bad — others  worse. 
So — if  you  want  best  tire  service — you  require  tires 
that  are  specially  built  to  take  roads  as  they  come. 

Racine  Country  Road  Tires 

are  scientifically  made  for  country 
road  service.  They  are  carefully 
extra  tested  through  every  step  in 
their  construction,  so  you  may  be 
sure  they  have  the  needed  extra 
quality. 

Racine  Country  Road  Tires — 5000- 
mile  guarantee — more  than  pay  your 
money  back  in  mileage. 

For  Your  Own  Protection  Be  Certain  Every 
Racine  Tire  You  Buy  Bears  the  Name 


Economical 
Fertilization 

THE    BEET    SUGAR  LIME 
FERTILIZES. 

costs  $7.00  to  $8.50  per  2.000  lbs.  in  bulk, 
t.  o.  b  .cars  points  north  of  Rialto,  south 
of  Bed  Bluff.  It  is  most  readily  available 
form  of  lime,  being-  burnt,  hydrated  and 
composited  in  perfectly  precipitated  form, 
quick  acting,  immediately  effective.  Fur- 
ther, contains  percentage  of  moist  organic 
matter,  analyzing  a  little  nitrogen,  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  also  trace  of  sulphur. 

Stockyard  Manure  Mixture 

SHEEP  MANURE 

largely  from  cottonseed,  alfalfa  meal  and 
other  rich  feeding. 

CHICKEN  MANURE 
largely  from  tankage,  dried  blood,  fish 
and  meat  scrap  feeding.  The  plant  food 
values  of  manures  depend  upon  the  feed. 
At  present  cost  of  labor,  teaming,  trucking 
and  freight,  above  highly  concentrated 
manures  from  such  rich  feeding  are  most 
economical,  unsurpassed  plant  food  values. 

A.  M.  Blumer 

SOLE  DISTBIBCTOR, 
V.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
License  No.  I.  764. 

433  California  St.,    Sun  Francisco 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


In  a  great  many  cases  an  ap- 
plication of  ARCADIAN  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  now  will 
help  size  the  coming  citrus 
crop  in  addition  10  prompting 
bud  growth  for  next  season. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia is  for  sale  by:  CALIFOR- 
NIA: San  Frnnclaco:  Hawaiian 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal 
&  Fertilizing  Co.,  Pacific  Guano 
&  Fertilizer  Co.,  Western  Meat 
Co.,  California  Fertilizer  Works. 
Loh  Anjrelea:  Pacific  Guano  & 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal 
&  Fertilizing  Co.,  Agricultural 
Chemical  Works,  Hauser  Pack- 
ins  Co.     OREGON:   North  l'ort- 

Innil:  Union  Meat  Co. 

For  Information  as  to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

510  Flrnt  National  Rank  Illdg. 
BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Trebla-A  New  Gooseberry 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Albert  F.  Etter,  Etterabnrg,  Humboldt  Co.) 


When  I  lived  at  Ferndale,  60  miles 
from  Ettersburg,  I  discovered  a  wild 
gooseberry  of  the  divaricatum  species 
growing  in  an  old  pasture.  This  was 
in  1893.  It  was  unusually  productive, 
and  b-*jig  interested  in  such  things,  I 
brought  cuttings  of  it  wifh  me  when  I 
came  to  Ettersburg  in  '94. 

The  climate  in  Ferndale  and  Etters- 
burg differ  as  widely  as  does  the  cli- 
mate of  San  Francisco  and  Fresno. 
Therefore,  it  is  not  strange  that  this 
"hope"  from  the  wilds  of  nature  was  a 
disappointment.  The  berries  were  few 
and  far  between  and  the  largest 
scarcely  larger  than  gooseshot. 

Nature  an  Ally  When  Man  Wishes. 

Look  for  a  little  moral  here  and  try 
to  follow  it  in  your  work,  and  nature 
may  reward  you  as  in  this  instance. 
Not  to  be  discouraged  .at  once,  I  took 
the  seeds  of  these  tiny  offerings  in 
fruit  and  planted  them.  In  every  case 
they  proved  hybrids  with  the  Cham- 
pion gooseberry  growing  a  few  yards 
away.  This  seedling  therefore  orig- 
inated as  a  natural  hybrid  about  the 
year  1900. 

It  began  to  bear  at  three  years  of 
age  and  has  never  failed  a  crop  since. 
It  is  extremely  robust  and  will  stand 
more  drying  conditions  than  any  culti- 
vated gooseberry.  Each  year  it  seems 
able  to  blossom  profusely  and  regard- 
less of  frosts  that  often  destroy  the 
fruit  on  other  varieties.  It  manages  to 
make  a  berry  for  nearly  every  bloom. 
These  are  about  the  size  of  red  cur- 
rants and  when  ripe  are  a  dark  purple 
color.  Every  twig  from  the  ground  up 
to  the  top  of  the  bush  which  is  now 


THE    NOIMHlIiN  CALIFORNIA 
APPLE  SHOW. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 

This  year  the  only  apple  show  in 
the  State  will  be  held  in  Humboldt 
county,  October  13-20.  Sebastopol 
and  Watsonville  are  not  holding 
shows  this  year,  but  will  contribute 
to  this  one  in  competitive  as  will  the 
Hood  River  and  Rogue  River  districts. 
Albert  Etter  of  Ettersburg  will  exhibit 
nearly  2,000  boxes  of  commercial 
apples  (600  varieties)  besides  his  seed- 
lings, seedless  apples  and  pears,  Red 
Cross  Strawberry  (no  hull)  and 
others.  Also  a  Jumbo  pear,  weighing 
five  pounds,  to  the  fruit,  which  is 
grown  to  be  processed  and  cut  up  in 
pieces  to  be  eaten  like  dates.  He  has 
red-fleshed  apples  and  other  novelties. 

Besides  outside  contributions,  7,000 
boxes  of  home-grown  apples  will  be 
shown.  Prizes  will  be  awarded  for 
carload  lots,  100-box  lots,  10-box  lots 
and  single  boxes.  There  are  five  car- 
load displays  from  five  different  com- 
mercial orchards.  All  the  State  is  in- 
vited to  compete. 

Humboldt  apples  will  be  put  on  the 
market  as  such.  They  are  good 
keepers  and  many  varieties  keep  in 
excellent  condition  in  ordinary  (not 
cold)  storage,  into  February. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Whitten,  Professor  of  Po- 
mology at  the  University  of  California, 
will  judge  the  apples.  Other  products 
to  be  shown  here  include  forage  and 
root  crops,  grass,  grains,  clovers,  nuts, 
pears,  late  peaches,  etc.  Even  if  there 
were  no  show  here,  the  trip  to  Hum- 
boldt county  repays  the  time  and  cost 
expended.  The  man  who  has  never 
been  .there  doesn't  know  California. 


NON-FRUITING  MULBERRRY. 

To  the  Editor:  I  notice  that  W.  M.  S. 
of  Biggs  wishes  to  learn  of  a  non- 
fruit-bearing  mulberry.  We  have  one 
about  45  to  50  feet  high  with  eight 
branches  from  the  trunk  that  range 
from  22  inches  in  circumference  to 
44  and  50  inches  at  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  It  was  planted  in 
1885.  It  bears  blossoms  that  drop, 
though  the  bees  visit  the  blossoms. 
We  have  also  about  2  dozen  trees  that 
bear  berries  very  heavily  of  all  vari- 
eties. We  are  north  of  the  highway 
between  Vacaville  and  Dixon,  about 
5  miles  from  Vacaville. — Mrs.  H. 
Faugh,  Mulberry  Farm,  R.  2,  Box  38, 
Vacaville. 


An  apple  tree  at  Findlay  (Fresno 
Co.)  more  than  75  years  old  is  bearing 
32  varieties'of  apples  and  six  of  pears. 


about  5  or  6  feet  high  is  full  of  berries. 
The  bush,  though  still  vigorous,  is  al- 
most free  of  spines.  It  has  never 
suckered  from  the  base  like  most 
gooseberry  bushes,  seedlings  as  well 
as  cuttings,  and  from  appearance  may 
still  live  another  20  years. 

Long  Time  Getting  Recognition. 

The  ripe  fruit  is  very  decidedly  tart. 
A  Trebla  gooseberry  pie  would  strike 
envy  in  a  red  currant  pie,  being  just 
about  100  per  cent  more  powerful  in 
flavor.  It  is  not  the  common  goose- 
berry flavor  at  all,  and  is  somewhat 
between  gooseberry  and  currant.  Of 
all  the  powerful  flavored  good  pies  I 
ever  ate,  this  berry  leads  them  all. 
The  fact  that  I  could  not  tolerate  such 
brisk  acidity  in  my  gastronomical  de- 
partment is  the  very  reason  the  pub- 
lic did  not  hear  of  this  berry  sooner. 
They  grew  and  ripened  and  the  robins 
ate  them  just  as  they  did  the  fruit  of 
their  progenitors.  The  original  bush 
yielded  from  one  to  two  gallons  of 
berries  each  season  and  is  the  only 
bush  in  existence  of  this  variety. 
An  Al  Jelly  Berry. 

Its  points  of  interest  are  that  it  will 
probably  thrive  in  parts,  as  it  does 
here,  where  it  is  too  dry  and  warm 
for  the  red  currant;  extreme  robust- 
ness in  neglect  and  making  a  jelly 
equal  to  the  best  currant  jelly.  In 
this  line,  all  we  have  up  to  date  is 
the  recent  test  made  by  Prof.  W.  V. 
Cruess  of  the  University  of  California. 
He  writes  under  date  of  June  12th,  as 
follows: 

"Have  just  tested  your  gooseberries 
for  jelly  making.  From  each  pound  of 
fruit  we  obtained  1*4  pints  of  jelly — a 
very  good  yield.  It  is  a  beautiful  pur- 
plish pink  in  color  and  of  very  excel- 
lent tart  flavor.  If  this  fruit  can  be 
grown  in  quantities,  it  most  certainly 
has  a  bright  future.  I  prefer  the  jelly 
to  loganberry  or  blackberry  jelly,  and 
like  it  as  well  as  pure  currant  jelly 
which  it  closely  resembles." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  at  this  time  to 
say  that  no  cuttings  are  available  for 
distribution,  but  they  will  be  propa- 
gated as  rapidly  as  possible. 


Madewell 
Well 

(j\SING 


Noted 
for 

It's  Smoothness 
and 
Evenness 


of  Fit 

For  strong,  smooth,  perfect- 
fitting  well  casing,  specify 
Madewell. 

—  Made  from  Hard  Red  or 
Galvanized  sheet  metal. 
— Joints  fit  perfectly, because 
they're   built   to   an  exact 
standard. 

— Made  in  all  sizes,  single 
or  double. 

Write  for  Catalogue  C 

It  describes  Madewell  Well  Casing 
and  other  Madeweli  Sheet  Metal 
Products  in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.l» 

E.12thSt.and25thAve.  OalcIand.CaJ. 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


San  Francisco  was  showered  with 
Sun-Maid  Raisins  from  an  aeroplane 
while  the  gobs  were  here.    Good  ad. 

Wine  grape  growers  in  the  different 
sections  are  still  kept  guessing.  There 
is  a  fine  crop  everywhere,  and  quite  a 
few  driers  have  been  erected. 

Tokays  and  Black  Prince  grapes  are 
being  shipped  from  Escalon  and  Lodi 
(San  Joaquin  County).  The  season 
has  commenced  in  earnest. 

An  acreage  of  2500  of  walnut  trees 
has  come  into  bearing  this  year,  mak- 
ing a  total  for  the  State  of  77,000  acres, 
according  to  \V.  T.  Webber,  Sec.  of  the 
California  Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. 

Hop  prices  are  climbing.  Yakima 
(Wash.)  reports  several  sales  at  54 
cents  a  pound.  However,  most  of  the 
crop  had  already  been  contracted — out 
of  a  25,000  bale  crop  for  the  State  less 
than  4,000  bales  remain  on  the  market. 

Large  quantities  of  dried  peaches 
and  seedless  raisins  are  now  pouring 
in  to  their  respective  association  ware- 
houses, which  will  be  taxed  to  their 
capacity  this  season.  The  fruit  is  of 
fine  quality. 

Every  room  in  the  dormitories  of 
the  University  Farm  of  Davis  has  been 
taken,  according  to  Dean  Van  Norman, 
who  has  advised  all  new  students 
coming  to  the  University  Farm  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  blankets  and 
bedding. 

The  Retail  Grocers'  Association  has 
entered  a  formal  protest  against  the 
opening  price  on  raisins  in  which  they 
signify  their  intention  of  discouraging 
the  sale  of  this  product  while  the  price 
remains  so  high.  A  charge  of  extor- 
tion is  also  made  against  associated 
producers  of  other  fruit. 

Wine  grape  growers  are  making  a 
demand  on  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment for  a  rebate  on  income  and 
surplus  profits  tax  paid  during  the  last 
three  years,  because  of  a  substantial 
decrease  in  the  value  of  their  proper- 
ties due  to  the  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Prohibition  Act. 

The  fruit  commissioner  of  Australia 
has  issued  a  general  order  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  oranges  from  prac- 
tically all  countries  except  the  United 
States,  and  then  only  from  California 
and  Arizona.  They  are  known  to  be 
clean  and  safeguarded.  This  will  help 
gain  good  prices  for  early  Washington 
Navels. 

The  estimated  yield  of  oranges  for 
the  1019  crop  is  as  follows:  Los  An- 
geles County.  5.000,000  boxes;  Orange 
Co.,  2,000.000  boxes;  Riverside.  1,500.- 

000  boxes;  San  Bernardino,  3,500,000 
boxes;  Tulare.  2,000,000  boxes;  San 
Diego  and  Ventura,  250.000  boxes,  and 
Northern  California,  150,000  boxes. 

1  Professor  C.  A.  Read,  almond 
specialist  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agri- 
culture, has  arrived  and  will  com- 
mence investigational  work  here  under 
appropriations  recently  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose.  He  will  co- 
operate with  the  Almond  Growers' 
Association  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Public  Employment  Bureaus 
have  been  rendering  good  service  in 
keeping  growers  supplied  with  help, 
and  the  State  Employment  Office  at 
933  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  is  con- 
tinually besieged  for  aids  from  the 
locals.  The  girls  have  been  more 
necessary  than  ever  and  have  done  a 
lot  to  relieve  shortage  of  men  in  the 
orchards. 

The  Spanish  exporters  of  Almeria 
grapes  are  dissatisfied  with  the  out- 
come of  their  shipments  to  the  United 
States  because  a  large  number  of 
barrels  have  been  condemned  by  the 
inspectors.  They  contend  the  inspec- 
tion is  overstrict  here  and  say  they 
have  no  such  trouble  in  England.  But 
in  Great  Britain  they  have  no  competi- 
tion, while  in  American  markets  they 
have  to  stack  up  against  the  California 
grapes  and  find  the^n  hard  to  beat. 

The  State  of  Washington  will  pro- 
duce more  apples  this  year  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Union,  according  to 
Professor  Brown  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 
Agriculture.  Ten  thousand  cars  of 
boxed  apples  are  estimated  in  the 
Wenatchee  district  and  8,000  in  the 
Yakima  district. 


THE  60 -H.  P.  BIG -SIX 

IN  providing  complete  motoring  satisfaction  the 
New  Seven-Passenger  Studebaker  BIG-SIX  offers 
the  utmost  in  individuality  and  charming  appear- 
ance. Its  1 26-inch  wheelbase  insures  perfectly 
balanced  riding  qualities  and  maximum  comfort  for 
every  passenger.  The  60-horsepower  motor  with  its 
two-range  carburetor  and  hot-spot  intake  manifold 
makes  possible  unusual  speed  and  power  under 
every  driving  condition. 

Equipment  includes  cord  tires,  shock  absorbers,  ton- 
neau  extension  light,  oval  plate  glass  windows  in  rear 
of  Gypsy  top,  genuine  hand-buffed  leather  upholstery, 
silver-faced  jeweled  8-day  clock  and  magnetic  speed- 
ometer mounted  on  a  Circassian  walnut-finished  in- 
strument board,  and  many  other  conveniences. 

Studebaker  quality,  dominant  for  68 
years  is  reflected  in  this  new  BIG- SIX. 

THE  LIGHT- SIX  THE  BIG-SIX 

$1685  $2135 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  of  America 

Detroit.  Mich.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND.        Walkerville,  Canada 

Addrems  all  correspondence  to  South  Bend 

Ask  any  Studebaker  dealer  for  a  demonstration  ride  in  this  New  BIG-SIX. 


WAGNtRS 

nil  U  D#*K  E*  improved 

PI  A1VT  WOW  Growers  making  $1000 
rLiAlil  l'VJ»T  aj](j  over  per  acre 
annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Special  prices  for  immediate  planting.  Also 
berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  to  the 
originator.  J.  B.  WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and 
Berry  Specialist,  Pasadena.  Calif. 


MICA  AXL 


No  hoi  boxes 

Mica  Axle  Grease  contains  powdered  Mica, 
which  fills  up  all  roughness  in  spindles  and  bear- 
ings, makes  the  grease  work  better  and  last  twice 
as  long.  Easier  pulling.  Forms  a  cool  slippery 
coating  that  resists  wear  and  pressure.  Ask  your 
dealer.    Buy  by  the  pail. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 
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The  DEALER  says= 

"f/?e  <an|*  mark 
protects  you  from 
imitations9 

"It  pays  me  to  give  my  customers  what  they  ask  for,"  says 
the  retailer  who  knows  what's  what.  "When  they  ask  for 
'Giant  Powders'  I  give  them  GIANT  Powders — the  real 
Giant,  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con.  I  don't  tell 
them  that  'I  have  the  same  thing,  only  under  another  brand 
name/  because  it  is  not  true. 

"The  name  'Giant'  on  a  case  or  a  stick  of  powder  is  evidence 
that  the  powder  is  made  by  Ae  company  that  originated 
Giant  Powders.  'Remember  this-  You  can't  get  Giant  re- 
sults when  you  use  ordinary  dynamiU.  that  look  like  Giant 
but  aren't  marked  Giant." 

Look  into  the  new,  money-saving  methods  of  clearing  land,  Dlasting  tree  beds, 
ditches,  boulders,  etc.  They  are  all  described  in  our  up-to-the-minute  book, 
"Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  A  post  card  will  bring  it  by  the 
first  mail. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO..  CON. 

"Everything  for  Bloating" 

216  First  National  Rank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


I I8W^ ANGELESW 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

Oliver  Plows  ,  Roderick  Lean  Disc  Harrows 

Forkner  Tillers  Planet  Jr.  Cultivators 

Studebaker  Wagons 

PERFECT  FARM  MACHINERY 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Cheapest  and  most  efficient  fertilizer  —  HlKhly  concentrated  —  Dry,  Odor- 
lena  —  No  need  seed  or  foreltm  matter— a  natural  fertiliser. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 

2.50  Ammonia 

1 .254  Phosphoric  Acid 

4.00  Potash  Water  Soluble 

1  5.00  Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CALL.  OR  WRITE  US — 

phone         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARJTT  1542  429  Daris  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


i 


Early  Harvesting  of  Almonds. 

The  almond  crop  will  be  taken  oft 
early,  according  to  the  California 
Almond  Growers'  Exchange.  "The 
quality  so  far  is  running  good  from 
all  centers  and  the  crop  holding  out 
to  expectations.  It  is  however  too 
early  to  predict  the  total  of  final  de- 
liveries." The  Exchange  had  a  mag- 
nificent exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  this 
week. 

A  Help  to  Grape  Men. 

The  Napa  growers  are  feeling  a  little 
better  this  week,  said  Frank  T.  Swett, 
leader  of  the  California  Grape  Pro- 
tective League.  "We  have  managed 
to  get  the  price  of  grapes  raised  for 
them  from  $25  to  $27.50  a  ton.  Ukiah 
district  will  get  perhaps  $30  for  wine 
grapes  for  Eastern  shipment.  It  ia 
not  much  these  days  of  high  prices 
for  labor,  but  it  is  something  and  will 
pay  to  take  the  crop  off." 

The  Citrus  Growers'  Big  Business. 

After  12  years  of  advertising  (na- 
tional), the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  has  still  more  extended 
the  sum  appropriated  annually  for 
this  purpose.  This  year  they  will 
spend  half  a  million,  in  addition  to 
the  allotment  of  $75,000  for  advertis- 
ing Sunkist  Marmalade  and  a  further 
$10,000  to  push  grape  fruit.  The 
regular  assessment  to  growers  of  2% 
cents  a  box  for  orange  advertising  is 
continued  with  a  fund  of  $300,000  set 
aside.  The  lemon  assessment  was  in- 
creased from  4  cents  to  6  cents  a  box 
with  a  fund  of  $200,000  set  aside. 
The  State  Land  Settlement  Board. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  California  State 
Land  Settlement  Board  on  the  14th 
inst,  announcement  was  made  that 
$1,000,000  was  available  for  buying 
land,  especially  for  discharged  service 
men.  Twelve  thousand  acres  was 
named  as  an  approximate  area  for 
this  sum  to  cover.  Applications  for 
allotments  now  number  1500,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  civilians.  The 
Board  invited  offers  of  tracts  of  from 
4.000  to  7,000  acres.  Bids  will  close 
October  1.  The  meeting  was  called  to 
arrange  for  the  prdposed  bonding  of 
the  State  for  $10,000,000  for  soldiers 
Peach  Cutting  and  Canning. 

Is  now  proceeding  and  the  fruit  is 
arriving  In  good  quality.  A  few  early 
pear  consignments  were  disappoint- 
ing, according  to  the  canners,  because 
apparently  everything  had  been 
dumped  into  the  boxes — even  wind- 
falls. Prune  picking  will  probably  be 
general  the  third  week  in  August.  The 
first  drop,  now  on  the  ground  in  some 
places  (of  Sugars),  should  be  picked 
up  and  kept  separate  for  the  quality 
will  be  inferior  and  the  shrinkage 
great.  The  grand  campaign  on  rai- 
sins, beginning  with  seedless,  is  now 
near  at  hand — and  we  are  ready  to  go 
right  to  it. 

Selected  Prune  Trees  Hake  Good, 

Robert  Britton  of  Paradise  Valley 
has  ten  acres  of  selected  No.  1  prune 
trees  seven  years  old  that  will  run  200 
pounds  to  the  tree,  all  large  sizes.  He 
has  30  acres  of  older  trees  adjoining 
and  the  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
fruit  is  very  marked.  His  brother  has 
a  twelve-year-old  orchard  adjacent 
which  does  not  come  up  to  this  young 
seven-year-old  in  quality  although  he 


fertilizes  regularly.  This  young  seven- 
year-old  orchard  is  exceptionally  well 
pruned  right  from  the  start  — no 
broken  limbs,  carries  a  good  load  in- 
side and  out  and  has  made  as  much 
new  wood  as  it  ought  to.  It  practically 
won't  need  a  shears  in  it  this  year.  I 
Mr.  Britton  is  a  strong  believer  in 
bud-selection. 

Pruning  Experiments  in  Merced. 

"For  the  coming  season  a  definite 
set  of  pruning  demonstrations  are  to 
be  carried  out  in  Merced  County,"  says 
J.  F.  Grass,  County  Agent,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
Three  or  four  selected  young  vine- 
yards will  be  taken  four  successive 
prunings  under  the  guidance  of  Pro- 
fessors Bioletti  and  Way  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  with  suggestions 
from  local  growers.  These  field  ex- 
periments and  demonstrations  will  be 
extended  to  figs  and  olives.  Also 
permanent  examples  of  long  and  short 
pruning  on  peaches  will  be  kept  and 
followed.  40  trees  will  be  set  apart, 
the  demonstrators  pruning  two  and 
the  growers  will  prune  the  rest.  Fall  ' 
irrigation  and  the  establishment  of 
cover  crops  are  other  projects  in  view. 
Apricot  Yield  at  Salinas. 

P.  P.  Parker,  the  enterprising  and 
energetic  editor  of  the  "Salinas  Jour- 
nal," breezed  into  the  office  this  week 
and  reported  a  14-ton  crop  on  an  acre 
of  apricots  on  his  ranch  (which  co- 
incided with  our  estimate).  The  fruit 
was  of  good  size  and  went  to  the  can-; 
ner.  Mr.  Parker  has  some  good  'cot 
land  on  his  ranch  and  will  set  out  an 
acreage  of  apricots  on  a  commercial , 
scale.  He  has  a  20-acre  apple  or- 
chard on  his  new  purchase  that  good 
care  will  whip  into  shape  as  a  pro- 
ducer, and  he  is  going  right  to  the 
bat.  He  says  hundreds  of  acres  are 
to  be  set  out  to  almonds,  pears  and 
apricots  this  season  in  the  east  side 
of  the  Salinas  Valley.  William  Za- 
rala  has  already  planted  out  some  300 
acres  of  fruit.  He  is  also  going  to 
try  alligator  pears,  and  will  plant 
more  commercial  orchards  of  decidu- 
ous fruit. 

Xursery  Conditions. 

From  a  preliminary  survey  of  con- 
ditions it  appears  that  nursery  stock 
is  less  than  last  year's  supply,  partly 
on  account  of  weather  conditions  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  last  year,  which  re- 
duced the  "plant"  on  seedlings,  and 
partly  due  to  the  big  colony  and  cor- 
poration plantings  contracted  for  last 
year  and  this.  One  single  corporation 
is  reported  to  be  setting  out  two  en- 
tire sections  this  year  (1280  acres).  [ 

This  year's  seedling  stand  is  said 
not  to  be  so  good  as  usual  by  two  or 
three  men.  though  we  cannot  think 
this  was  general  from  weather  condi- 
tions. The  complete  shutting  off  of 
importation  is  bound  to  make  a  differ- 
ence in  the  seedling  plants  though. 
For  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
myrobolan,  cherry,  apple  and  pear 
seedlings  formerly  came  from  Western 
Europe.  Another  new  departure  is 
the  fact  that  Oregon  is  now  buying 
from  us  instead  of  selling  to  us  as 
heretofore.  Their  prices  are  higher 
than  ours,  being  now  qtiotcd  at  from 
$50  to  $60  per  hundred  on  nursery 
trees  for  eastern  shipment.  There  are 
less  walnuts  than  usual  and  prunes 
and  apricots  are  shy. 


USE  YOUR  FORD  AS  A  10-HORSE 
PORTABLE  FARM  ENGINE 

The  Perfection  Belt 
Power  Attachment  is 
all  you  need. 

Easy  to  line  up  with 
the  machine  you  want 
to  drive.  Has  an  ex- 
tra cooling  fan. 

We  also  make  The 
Ideal  Power  Jack  for 

rear  drive.    Fits  any 
car. 

Ask  ns 
about  them. 

THE   ASHLAND    PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

320  Markrl  Street,  Sim  Franclnco,  Cal. 


Think  What  the  Tube  Has  to  Do 


ALMOST  everyone  knows,  now,  that 
Goodyear  Cords  are  the  first  choice 
of  the  race  driver. 

For  all  important  track  records,  from  one 
mile  to  six  hundred  miles,  have  been 
established  by  cars  shod  with  Goodyear 
Tires. 

But  we  wonder  how  many  people  realize 
that  this  fact  is  one  of  the  most  emphatic 
endorsements  possible  for  Goodyear 
Tubes  ? 


No  tire,  not  even  a  Goodyear  Cord, 
could  stand  the  terrific  punishment 
inflicted  by  scorching  speed  unless  the 
tube  which  it  enclosed  was  irreproachably 
made. 

Goodyear  Heavy  Tourist  Tubes,  are 
made  of  purest  rubber- — gray  gum  strips 
built  up  layer-upon-layer  many  plies  thick, 
then  welded  inseparably  together  into 
an  integral  mass. 


They  are  of  even  heavier  construction 
than  usually  used  in  racing  tires.  . 

Because  of  their  longer  life  and  their 
unfailing  retention  of  air,  they  undeniably 
do  give  much  protection  to  casings. 

This  being  true,  isn't  it  essential  that 
your  tires  have  the  benefit  of  the  finest 
tubes  you  can  buy? 

More  Goodyear  Tubes  are  used  than  any 
other  kind. 


AKRON 
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Fool-Proof  Milking  Machine  Introduced 


(Written  for  Pacific  Baral  Press.) 


New  principles  in  milking  machines 
which  make  them  practically  fool- 
proof, are  revealed  by  the  machine 
which  has  at  last  been  put  on  the 
market  by  the  De  Laval  Dairy  Supply 
Co.  It  has  seemed  passing  strange 
that  this  company,  so  well  known  all 
over  the  United  States  for  other  lines 
of  dairy  supplies,  should  have  taken 
so  long  to  perfect  and  test  their 
milkers.  But  the  principles  they 
claim  to  have  proved,  without  doubt, 
were  so  different  from  ideas  already 
generally  accepted  that  they  had  to 
be  sure  of  their  facts  before  backing 
the  machine  with  their  reputation  and 
service  facilities. 

Excessive  Vacuum  Impossible. 

With  the  new  machine,  milk  is  ex- 
tracted solely  by  vacuum  and  the 
pressure  pulsations  are  solely  for 
massage  purposes  and  to  give  time 
for  elaboration  of  milk  in  the  cow's 
bag.  The  strange  feature  is  that  it  is 
claimed  that  the  same  vacuum  pull 
will  milk  any  cow  however  hard  or 
easy  she  may  milk  by  hand.  The 
writer  remembers  milking  one  cow  in 
particular  where  it  took  all  the 
strength  of  two  hands  to  squeeze  the( 
milk  out  of  one  teat.  It  is  positively 
asserted  that  no  more  vacuum  is 
needed  to  milk  such  a  cow  than  to 
myk  the  easiest  ones.  This  vacuum 
is  14  to  16  inches.  Less  than  14 
inches  makes  sluggish  milking;  more 
than  16  inches  of  vacuum  is  danger- 
ous. The  machine  is  therefore  auto- 
matically governed  to  prevent  less  or 
more  than  14  to  16  inches  of  vacuum. 

Number  of  Pulsations  Fixed. 

Only  a  part  of  the  milk  a  cow  gives 
is  already  in  the  bag  when  milking  is 
started.  The  rest  is  elaborated  from 
the  blood  while  it  is  being  milked. 
The  De  Laval  system  is  to  pull  the 
milk  every  time  the  blood-pump  (the 
heart)  pulsates.  This  is  45  to  48 
pulsations  per  minute  and  the  ma- 
chine is  regulated  to  that  number  re- 
gardless of  what  the  operator  may 
think  is  right. 

But  if  the  pulsations  originate  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  cow,  air  is 
so  elastic  and  compressible  that  each 


pulsation  is  merged  more  or  less  in- 
distinctly into  the  next  one.  To  avoid 
this,  the  De  Laval  machine  has  not 
only  a  "master  pulsator"  at  the  air 
pump,  but  also  a  "relay  pulsator"  at 
the  stanchion  above  the  cow  being 
milked.  This  gives  distinctness  to 
each  pulsation  like  a  telegraph  relay 
gives  distinctness  to  a  long  distance 
message.  But  even  this  is  not  con- 
sidered close  enough  to  the  cow,  be- 
cause rubber  tubes  compress  under 
vacuum  and  fill  out  when  air  is  ad- 
mitted so  the  distinctness  of  the  pul- 
sation would  be  reduced.  The  final 
pulsator  is  located  at  the  junction  of 
the  teat  cups,  within  six  inches  of  the 

Single  Units  Only. 

The  third  radical  departure  of  this 
new  machine  is  that  it  is  manufac- 
tured in  single  units  only.  This  is 
because  it  is  recognized  that  many 
operators  leave  the  double  units 
working  on  both  cows  until  the  last 
one  is  dry,  thus  pulling  the  one  that 
milks  out  first  after  she  is  dry  and 
causing  congestion  of  blood  in  the 
teat  and  worse  results. 

One  man  operates  two  of  these 
single  units  at  first,  and  three  when 
he  has  gained  some  experience.  Often 
a  man  wants  to  milk  more  cows  with 
two  men.  To  make  this  economical, 
the  "Pulso-pump,"  as  it  is  called,  is 
adjustable  for  two  to  five  units.  It 
is  an  oil-sealed  rotary  pump,  whose 
shaft  is  geared  to  the  pulsator.  No 
change  from  two-unit  capacity  to 
three  units  is  necessary;  but  for  four 
or  five  units,  the  pump  is  speeded  up 
by  reducing  the  size  of  its  pulley  and 
the  pulsator  is  kept  going  at  the  same 
speed  by  changing  its  gear. 

Tested  a  Long  Time. 
About  250  of  these  machines  in 
practically  the  same  form  as  at  pres- 
ent have  been  in  use  by  dairymen  for 
2%  years  or  more  on  farms  near 
enough  to  the  De  Laval  factory  to  per- 
mit the  same  factory  representatives 
to  keep  close  watch  of  their  mechan- 
ical efficiency  and  their  effects  on 
the  cows.  Dairymen  testify  that  the 
cows  take  kindly  to  its  use. 


Do  in  Hours 
Work  that 

takes  Days  with 


Avery  Tractors 
Avery  Tractors 
Avery  Tractors 
Avery  Tractors 
Avery  Tractors 


represent  the  greatest  dollar  for  dollar 
value  on  the  American  market. 

are  built  complete  in  the  AVERY  Com- 
pany's own  big  plant. 

are  made  in*  eight  sizes — a  size  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  any  size  ranch,  orchard  or 
field. 

are  simple  in  design  and  construction  and 
cost  less  to  operate  and  keep  up. 

are  built  by  a  company  that  backs  its  pro- 
ducts with  a  reputation  and  experience  of 
over  forty  years'  standing. 


AVERY  COMPANY 


of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


67-69  Beale  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


237  So.  Los  Angeles  St, 
LOS  AJf  (SELES 


AVERY  Tractors  satisfy  and  stay  sold. 


The 

J.  I.  Case 
Threshing 
Machine 
Company,  Inc., 


Will  Keep  Open!  House,  the  week,  September  15-21 
at  their  Factory  Branch,  164-8  North  Los  Angeles  Street 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
You  Are  Invited   to  Inspect 


Case  Tractors      Case  Steel  Threshers 
Grand  Detour  Plows  Two-Cylinder  Bean  Threshers 


Tractor  and  Plow  Demonstrations  by  Arrangement 


Rhone  66437 


Case  Tractors  and  Grand  Detour 
Plows  Not  Entered  in  Los  Angeles 
Demonstration. 
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STATE    FAIR  AGRICULTURAL 
NOTES. 


Green  and  growing  rice  was  the  fea- 
ture of  Glenn  county's  exhibit. 

Vegetables  and  sheaf  grains  were 
prominent  features  of  San  Joaquin's 
exhibit. 

One  of  the  best  tomato  and  vege- 
table collections  was  that  of  Yolo 
county. 

A  specially  good  bean  variety  ex- 
hibit with  labels  was  found  in  the 
Fresno  booth. 

Humboldt  county  surprised  visitors 
with  the  tall  growth  and  heavy  heads 
of  her  oats,  wheat,  and  rye. 

A  ramie  plant  and  fiber  exhibit  in 
the  Solano  county  surpriser  visitors 
with  the  possibilities  of  this  plant. 

Early  Baart  wheat  from  sandy  loam 
soil  without  fertilization  was  shown 
containing  24  per  cent  gluten.  Baart 
from  sandy  loam  fertilized  by  alfalfa 
which  preceded  the  wheat  contained 
33  per  cent  gluten. 

The  U.  S.  Forestry  Bureau  gave 
away  cones  and  seed  of  the  Sequoia 
gigantae  at  their  booth,  where  were 
shown  many  of  the  devices  used  by 
forest  rangers  to  protect  our  water- 
sheds from  fire. 

The  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
staged  a  wonderful  mountain  scene 
with  many  colored  lights  shining  like 
stars  in  the  brook  which  flowed 
peacefully  below  the  waterfalls  and 
displayed  game  fish  of  many  kinds  at 
the  feet  of  visitors. 

The  Kings  county  grain-covered 
bungalow  at  the  State  Fair  was  and 
included  one  of  the  best  exhibits 
shown.  Many  varieties  of  grains  were 
labeled  in  separate  containers,  while 
the  bungalow  was  covered  with  vari 
ous  grains  in  the  head. 

Why  some  seed  potatoes  are  bad 
and  others  good  was  graphically 
shown  in  the  exhibit  of  the  State  De 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Potatoes 
with  various  diseases  were  cut  open 
and  an  eelworm  was  magnified  about 
500  times  under  a  microscope  for  vis- 
itors to  see. 

Solano  county  with  almost  unlim 
ited  variety  of  field  crops  allowed  her 
small  but  very  important  fruit  dis- 
tricts almost  to  monopolize  her  show 
However,  amid  the  popcorn  apple  or- 
chards, almond-covered  dry-yards,  and 
other  orchard  scenes  which  decorated 
the  walls,  an  alfalfa  field  full  of  hay 
cocks  made  from  alfalfa  meal  sug- 
gested her  field  productiveness. 

A  feature  of  the  wheat  varieties  ex- 
hibit of  the  Sperry  Flour  Company 
was  some  Baart  from  "John  Doe's 
ranch,"  which  looked  pretty  clean. 
Mr.  "Doe"  had  been  unable  to  get 
■  enough  Baart  last  spring,  so  he  fin- 
ished planting  with  seed  from  his  own 
previous  crop.  Say,  that  was  a 
smeller!  Smut  was  most  prominent; 
poor  grain  and  weed  seeds  made  up 
the  rest  of  that  lot. 

Along  with  the  Western  Soil  Bac- 
teria exhibit  of  legumes  grown  with 
and  without  inoculation  was  the  finest 
exhibit  of  new  forage  plants  we  have 
seen.  It  was  furnished  by  Aggeler  & 
Musser  Seed  Co.  and  contained 
sheaves  of  Italian  rye  grass,  Austra- 
lian rye  grass,  Red-top  grass,  Rus- 
sian Brome  grass,  Merker  grass  (oth- 
erwise known  as  Elephant  grass  or 
Napier  Fodder),  Rhodes  grass,  Vijoa 
peas,  Australian  salt  bush,  Tefft  grass, 
and  Natal  grass. 


SAN  JOAQUIN  CO.  POLAND-CHINA 
BREEDERS'  SALE. 

Last  call!  Forty  topnotch  boars 
and  twenty  bred  sows  and  gilts,  nearly 
all  of  them  either  prize-winners  at 
the  State  Fair  this  year,  or  are  very 
closely  related  to  them.  The  well- 
known  herds  of  Geo.  V.  Beckman  & 
Sons,  J.  F.  Lehman,  Eugene  Miner, 
Young  &  Clark,  and  others  that  have 
combined  to  pull  off  the  first  boar 
sale  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  consingments  are  of  the  very 
highest  order  and  any  breeder,  either 
of  registered  or  market  hogs  that 
needs  either  a  herd  header  of  foun- 
dation stock  will  make  no  mistake 
in  attending  this  sale. 

Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman  will  cry  the 
sale. 


No  damage  to  speak  of  is  reported 
from  the  rain  at  this  date  (Sept.  9). 
The  prune  men  and  others  are  taking 
good  care  of  their  fruit,  which  is  in 
most  places  largely  on  the  trays  or 
housed  or  else  stacked.  Some  re- 
sulphuring  of  peaches  in  late  districts 
will  be  necessary. 


The  Tuolumne  apple  crop  is  above 
normal,  according  to  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Sherrard.  The  quality 
is  excellent  and  several  growers  re- 
ceived $75  a  bulk  ton.  Others  are 
grading  and  packing  and  netting  from 
$2.40  to  $2.50  a  box.  The  season  is 
about  a  week  early. 


FAI  L  PLANTING  OF 


ALFALFA 


Fall 
(planting 

of 
Alfalfa 


BOMSERGER 
SEED  COMPANY 

ODESTO, 


Under  certain  conditions  fall  sowing  of 
alfalfa  pays  BIG.  The  next  season's 
growth  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  two-year-old 
alfalfa. 

Send  for  Booklet. 

■ — which  tells  when  fall  sowing  should  be 
done,  method  of  seeding,  etc. 
Sent  free,  together  with  our  price  list,  and 
booklet  describing  Bomberger's  Seven 
Kinds  of  Alfalfa  (a  kind  for  every  soil 
and  moisture  condition). 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send  for  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— TeUs    You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

haa  become  so  popular  in  its  firat  four  years  that 
ihousanda  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
d!<J  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotora,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor  j 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil-  , 
ing  System  constantly  ' 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  p 
venting  wear  and  enabling 
mill  to  pump  in  the  lightest  breeze. 
The  oil  supply  ia  renewed  once  ayear. 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Gasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Suppl>    Goods    and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO.,  2500  Twelfth  SL,  Chicago 
Dealers     BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE 

In  37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 

PAPEB  Blake,  Mof  f I  tt  &  Towne,  Log  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,      Portland.  Ore. 


MAPI!  FCTTD  °"<>  ■»••>■  »™  *>°™«- on.  row. 
nHnWCdlEn  delf -gathering:  eqa&l  to  a  com 
binder;  sold  direct  to  farmers  for  23  yaara  Oolr 
$26.  with  fodder  binder,  snipped  by  express  to 
every  state.  Free  Catalogue  showing  pictures  of 
Harvester.  CORN  HARVESTER  CO.,  Saltaa.Kas. 


THE  WONDERFUL 
PERFORMANCE  RECORD 

BRAENDER 
TIRES 


Prove  them  to  be  without  a  peer  for 
Speed,    Endurance    and  Economy. 


See 

Those 

Teeth? 

They 

Bite 

The 

Road 


Read  These  Sensational  Victories ! 

At  Indianapolis  Speedway,  May  30,  1913,  estab- 
lished World  Record  for  Tire  Endurance.  Four 
Braender  Tires  carried  Ralph  Mulford's  Mer- 
cedes the  entire  500  miles  without  a  change. 
No  other  tire  has  ever  equaled  this  perform- 
ance. 

At  Sheepshead  Speedway,  June  14,  1919,  smashes 
record  for  10  and  30  mile  events,  Mulford's 
Frontenac  Braender  equipped  winning  two 
FIRSTS  and  one  SECOND  (1-5  second  behind 
winner). 

Registered  Trademarks 

At  Tacoma  Speedway,  July  4,  1919,  Mulford  with  Braender  Tires  won  FIRST  in  first  race,  SECOND  in  second 
race.    Lowest  track  record. 

At  Elgin  300-Mile  Road  Race,  Aug.  23,  1919,  Mulford  in  Duesenberg,  carried  on  Braenders,  was  leading  at  178 
miles  when  compelled  to  withdraw  with  motor  trou  ble,  breaking  the  track  for  150  miles 

NO  TIRE  CHANGES 

You  Can  Get  the  Same  High  Quality  in  BRAENDER 
TIRES  for  Regular  and  Touring  Use 

Manufactured  by 

BRAENDER  RUBBER  &  TIRE  CO.  Factory— rutherford,  n.  j. 

Branches 

New  York:  32  nroudway  Philadelphia:  1350  W.  Girard  Ave.  Chicago:  04-72  E.  14th  Street 
Ask  Tour  dealer  for  them.    If  he  cannot  supply  you,  write*  the  nearest  factory  branch,  or 


R.  W.  KINNEY  CO., 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Distribute  h  in  practically 
all  aeotioris 


who  are  the  wholesale  distributors  and  they  will  tell  you  where  you 
may  procure  them.    Dealers  send  for  proposition. 
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WADE'S  New  Pea  and  Bean  Thresher 


A  thresher  with  a  more  powerful  blower;  the  air  currents  properly  directed 
and  concentrated;  draft  controlled  by  improved  damper;  larger  than 
ordinary  cleaning  space  with  output  greatly  increased;  and  perfected 
sacking  attachment,  briefly  describes  the  new  WADE  Pea  and  Bean 
Thresher  upon  which  patents  are  now  pending. 

Western  Made  for  Western  Trade. 

This  improved  WADE  Thresher  was  developed  here  in  the  West,  where 
the  extreme  growth  and  toughness  of  the  pea  and  bean  vine  made  slow, 
and  at  bfst,  unsatisfactory  work,  of  threshing  with  the  old-style  machine. 

WADE  built  throughout. 

"Better  than  seems  necessary"  construction  is  carried  out  in  every  de- 
tail. The  price  is  no  higher  than  on  ordinary  machines.  Post  yourself 
fully  on  the  WADE'S  many  exclusive  features  by  writing  for  your  copy 
of  the  late  booklet.    Write  at  once. 


We  Manufacture   Levelers   for  Any  Power  from  6  Horses   to  a  75  B.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  touch  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being- 
used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con- 
tractors—saving their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one.  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  nils  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

Vi. i  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600,  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 


F.  T.  BRILES, 
Southern  California  Agent. 


214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


State  Fair  Farm  Machinery 

\  

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


12  Mechanic  Street, 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


A  separate  tent  at  the  State  Fair 
was  allotted  to  irrigation  pumps,  mo- 
tors, gas  engines,  and  miscellaneous 
farm  machinery,  besides  the  two  big 
tents  for  tractors,  tractor  implements 
and  accessories.  But  the  tent  did  not 
begin  to  accommodate  all  of  the  ex- 
hibits, which  overflowed  in  every  di- 
rection. 

rumps  of  Many  hinds. 

The  biggest  exhibit  in  the  tent  was 
that  of  Fairbanks-Morse  &  Co.,  whose 
20-horsepower  Y  engine  was  running 
quietly  and  smoothly  on  low  grade  oil. 
It  was  hitched  to  a  linn  shaft  on 
which  a  Sterling  pump  was  connected. 
This  was  discharging  into  a  weir-box 
up  high,  making  a  great  attraction.  In 
front  of  this  was  a  Z  engine  hanging 
from  a  tripod  on  wires  and  running 
steadily.  Fairbanks-Morse  showed 
electric  motors  and  other  pumps, 
many  models  of  Hayes  fruit  sprayers, 
scales,  and  a  portable  elevator  for 
sacked  grain.  This  was  run  by  a  gas 
engine. 

The  central  feature  in  the  tent  was 
a  big  water  tank  set  in  the  ground 
and  surrounded  by  pumps  drawing 
from  it  and  spouting  back  into  it.  The 
biggest  pump  was  a  Byron  Jackson 
operated  by  a  Victory  Oil  motor.  This 
lifted  the  water  way  above  visitors' 
heads  through  ten-inch  pipe  which 
ended  in  an  elbow  that  threw  the 
water  straight  down  into  the  center  of 
the  tank. 

Pelton  centrifugal  pumps  of  four  or 
five  sizes,  direct  or  belt-connected  to 
motors,  were  ready  for  business;  and 
one  or  two  were  spouting  horizontally 
into  the  big  central  stream.  One  of 
these  pumps  was  laid  out  in  pieces  for 
visitors  to  see  how  they  are  made. 
The  Taylor-Mayhew  Oscillating  Pump 
attempted  to  run  with  a  five-horse- 
power Empire  engine,  but  while  there 
is  good  prospect  that  the  new  prin- 
ciple on  which  this  pump  is  built  will 
be  made  workable  by  certain  improve- 
metns  which  were  indicated  at  the 
Fair,  the  pump  tested  there  will  have 
to  be  improved. 

The  Kewanee  farm  water  supply 
system  stood  beside  the  irrigation 
pumps,  being  operated  by  a  triple 
plunger  pump  driven  by  electric  mo- 
tors. Outside  the  tent  was  a  new  sys- 
tem of  plunger  pumping  called  the 
"Planetary"  system,  which  was  also 
connected  on  -  a  windmill  or  could 
have  been  run  by  gas  or  electricity. 
This  is  described  elsewhere. 

Hardie  and  Hayes  power  and  hand 
sprayers  of  many  models  were  on  ex- 
hibit in  and  around  this  tent,  and  is. -an 
sprayers  were  nearbv  in  the  tractor 
tent.  * 

Farm  Electric  Plants. 

A  feature  of  this  State  Fair  was  the 
large  number  of  small  farm  electric 
plants,  built  to  operate  all  farm  lights 
and  such  household  machines  as  elec- 
tric flatirons,  fans,  washing  machines, 
sewing  machines,  toasters,  etc.,  etc. 
One  of  the  best  known  of  these  Is  the 
Lalley-Light,  whose  exhibit  was  in  the 
general  machinery  tent.  A  little  1%- 
horsepower,  two-cycle  engine  direct- 
connected  engine  runs  the  generator 
which  develops  about  a  kilowatt  of 
electric  energy  and  operates  a  Westco 
compressed  air  water  system  as  well 
as  electric  lights,  etc. 

The  Delco  light  exhibit  was  at  its 
usual  stand  not  far  from  the  entrance 
to  the  grounds.  Its  direct-connected 
engine  and  electric  system  are  well 
known  to  Fair  goers.  The  Delco 
washing  machine  which  washes  and 
dries  clothes  by  centrifugal  motion 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

The  Alamo  farm-lighting  machine 
was  exhibited  with  a  Duro  house- 
water  system  in  the  dairy  machinery 
exhibit.  This  is  a  new  outfit  in  Cali- 
fornia, of  100  and  126-light  sizes.  Its 
1%-horsepower  engine  is  direct- 
connected  to  a  generator  which  is 
claimed  to  deliver  1JA  kilowatts.  The 
i  cylinder  of  this  engine  revolves  with- 
l  in  a  shell.    Port  holes  are  so  placed 


in  the  cylinder  and  the  shell  that 
they  act  as  valves  for  intake  and  ex- 
haust. The  ports  for  firing  come  op- 
posite each  other  at  the  height  of 
compression.  The  radiator  has  a 
float  which  would  short  the  magneto 


and  stop  the  engine  if  water  became 
too  low,  and  a  similar  arrangement 
prevents  the  engine  from  running 
when  oil  gets  low.  The  outfit  stops 
automatically  when  the  batteries  are 
fully  charged. 

The  Western  Electric  Co.  had  a 
farm  lighting  outfit  of  their  own,  ex-, 
hibited  near  the  race  track,  and  in- 
cluding washing  machine,  sewing 
machine,  fan,  movie  pictures,  etc. 

The  Fairbanks-Morse  farm-lighting 
system  is  operated  by  belt  from  a 
small  low-speed  Z  engine.  It  is  made 
in  sizes  for  40,  65,  100  and  200  lights. 
A  Fairday  electric  washer  accompa- 
nied this  exhibit. 

Ptrih  is  Tom  by  Hand. 

In  the  general  machinery  tent  one 
of  the  leading  features  was  the  K 
Handpower,  Stump  Puller,  with  which 
one  man  exerts  a  pull  of  96,000 
pounds.  The  outfit  was  stretched  be- 
tween 12x12  timbers  set  deep  in  the 
ground  and  braced  above  and  below 
ground.  Nine  hundred  of  these  ma- 
chines were  sold  in  July. 

i  n  Li  a.'  Bairs  !  "us. 

Outside  the  tent  was  a  three-foot 
log  from  which  a  Wade  gas-engine 
cross-cut  saw  was  taking  thin  slices 
much  of  the  time. 

Self-Sustaining  Fruit  Ladder. 

Near  the  stump  puller  was  a  new 
portable  independent  fruit  ladder  in- 
vented by  Larkin  Briles  of  Modoc 
County.  It  stands  where  it  is  put 
without  leaning  against  the  tree,  and 
can  be  put  anywhere  easily.  Its  steps 
swing  under  a  man's  pressure  just 
enough  to  level  them  at  whatever 
angle  the  ladder  is  set.  The  outfit, 
can  be  set  on  a  wagon  and  leaned 
first  toward  one  row  and  then  to- 
ward another.  The  fruit  is,  of  course, 
dumped  in  boxes  on  the  wagon  and 
never  has  to  be  set  on  the  ground. 

Pipes,  Tiinks,  Calrerte,  Etc. 

Madewell  pipe,  culverts,  tanks,  well- 
casing,  etc.,  occupied  one  part  of  the 
tent.  Calco  iron  tanks,  pipes,  cul- 
verts, troughs,  flood  drainage  gates, 
Lyman  pressure  meters  for  irrigation 
water,  and  self-feeders  for  hogs  were 
found  in  the  Agricultural  hall. 

The  Ashland  Products  Co.  had  their 
governed  attachment  for  the  froht  of 
a  Ford  car  pumping  water  with  a 
small  centrifugal  pump. 

The  Oil-gas  Burner  had  a  fine  dem- 
onstration of  a  blue  oil  flame,  steady, 
silent,  and  hot.  This  was  in  a  com- 
mon cook  stove,  but  other  burners  for 
a  gas  range  were  connected  to  the 
same  compressed  -  air  -  and  -  kerosene 
tank. 

Harvester!  and  Hay  Presses. 

A  Caterpillar  combined  harvester 
was  displayed  in  the  tractor  tent 
along  with  the  new  bean  pickup  at- 
tachment. A  few  changes  in  cylin- 
ders, screens,  etc.,  convert  a  regular 
grain  harvester  into  a  bean  pickup 
thresher  by  means  of  the  new  attach- 
ment which  replaces  the  reel  and 
draper. 

Several  Harris  combined  harvesters 
for  grain  and  beans  were  operated 
by  their  own  engines  a  great  deal  of 
the  time  at  the  rear  of  the  machinery 
tents. 

J.  I.  Case  grain  and  rice  threshers 
were  a  part  of  that  company's  tractor 

exhibit. 

Two    great   Junior    Monarch  hay 
presses  attracted  much  attention  in 
front  of  the  motor  truck  tent. 
<;niin  Graders. 

One  of  several  Rotary  Grain  Graders 
in  one  of  the  tractor  tents  continually 
separated  weed  and  watergrass  seed 
from  paddy  rice  at  the  rate  of  30 
sacks  per  hour  with  one  horsepower 
and  mixed  it  up  again.  With  suction, 
it  was  explained,  most  of  the  water- 
grass  seed  can  be  taken  out  in  about 
five  attempts,  but  still  some  of  the 
largest  seeds  remain  and  reduce  the 
value  of  the  rice.  The  Rotary  has  an 
angular  cylinder  around  which  wires 
are  strung  like  piano  wires,  just  far 
enough  apart  to  allow  the  sluggish- 
moving  watergrass  seeds  to  roll  and 
slide  along  until  they  fall  throusrh. 
while  rice  paddy  simply  hits  the 
wires  and  bounces  along. 
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THE  YUBA—  the  traftor  of  highest  price  and  highest  quality 


The  reasons  for  the  price  are  in  the  traflor 

— In  the  materials  used — alloy  steels  wherever  the  life  of  a  part 
may  be  prolonged;  wherever  strength  may  be  increased ;  wher- 
ever the  bulk  may  be  reduced. 

— In  the  workmanship — the  degree  of  skill  in  machining  the 
vital  parts;  the  precision  by  which  smooth- working  is  assured; 
*Ve  infinite  care  given  minute  details. 

—  In  the  ball  tread  principle,  proved  by  five  years'  experience 
to  be  unequalled  in  delivering  to  the  draw-bar  the  maximum 
percentage  of  motor  power. 

The  high  price  is  your  guaranty  against  breakdown,  loss 
of  valuable  time,  big  repair  bills,  annoyance;  it  insures  getting 
your  work  done  as  you  want  it  —  and  when  you  want  it! 

"The  Yuba  price  is  the  right  price  for  Yuba  value ! " 

There  are  three  sizes  of  YUBA  Ball  Tread  Tra<ftors:  12-20,  20-35,  40-70 
Write  us  for  the  catalogue  of  the  size  you  need;  tell  us  how  many  acres  you  farm  and  the  kind  of  soil 

Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 

Yuba  Manufacturing  Company 


Marysville  California 


Yuba 
Dealers: 


Henry  Spring,  Inc.,  Sacramento. 

Pengilly  &  Clarke,  Stockton. 

San  Jose  Truck  &  Tractor  Co.,  San  Jose. 


Young  Hardware  Co.,  Napa. 
Mayfield  &  Long,  Suisun. 
Ketterlin  Bros.,  San  Rosa. 
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Now  is  the  Time  to  Buy 
Your  Spreader 

A GOOD  manure  spreader,  properly  used, 
will  undoubtedly  earn  its  full  cost  and  more 
on  any  average  farm  this  year.  Besides  doing  that, 
it  gets  you  into  the  habit  of  fertilizing  your  land  regu- 
larly and  so  building  up  a  soil  condition  that  makes 
your  farm  more  valuable  with  each  succeeding  year. 

Everybody  expects  prices  of  farm  products  to  be 
high  this  year.  The  market  will  absorb  everything 
you  can  raise  and  pay  you  well  for  it.  Occasional 
top  dressings  of  growing  crops  will  increase  yields 
this  year,  probably  more  than  enough  to  pay  for 
your  spreader,  and  will  also  give  you  even  greater 
assurance  of  bigger  yields  next  year.  Buy  your  niauure 
spreader  now  and  get  busy. 
For  best  results,  get  one  of  tbe  light-draft 

Corn  King  —  Cloverleaf  — 
20th  Century 

spreaders,  whichever  of  the  three  the  dealer  sells.  All  these 
machines  spread  beyond  the  wheel  tracks,  yet  are  so  narrow 
they  can  be  driven  right  into  the  barn  for  easy  loading.  There 
are  three  handy  sizes,  small,  medium,  and  large.  Each  can  be 
adjusted  to  do  the  heaviest  spreading  ever  required,  or  for 
the  lightest  kind  of  top  dressing.  The  spread  is  wide  enougli 
to  dsess  three  rows  of  corn  at  once. 

You  cannot  expect  laud  to  grow  bumper  crops  on  an  empty 
stomach.  This  year  it  will  pay  vou  well  to  feed  your  crops. 
Buy  a  Low  Corn  King,  Cloverleaf,  or  20th  Century  spreader 
now.  At  harvest  time  you  can  charge  the  full  cost  off  your 
books  and  have  a  spreader  that  has  cost  you  nothing  and  that 
will  do  good  work  for  years  to  come.  See  the  local  dealer  or 
write  us  for  catalogues. 


International  Harvester  Company 


OF  AMERICA  'nc. 

CRAWfORD.  NEB  DENVER.  COLO.  HELENA.  MONT 


ZEROLENE 


Zerolene  gives 
better  compression 
— therefore,  more 
power  to  your  car. 
It  burns  clean  and 
goes  out  with  ex- 
haust. Deposits 
least  carbon.  Get 
a  Correct  Lubrica- 
tion Chart  for  your 
car. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
(California) 


Amarita'i 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


HOOK  o.v 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mai  1«)  free  to  any  address  by 
tha  Author  £ 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


Trailers  Equipped  with  Air-Brakes 


(Written  for  Taciflc  Sural  Tress.) 


"In  one  respect  at  least  the  devel- 
opment of  trailers  has  eclipsed  that 
of  automobiles,  for  whereas  automo- 
biles are  controlled  by  manual  foot- 
brakes,  the  latest  model  trailers  are 
now  equipped  with  air  brakes,  which 
operate  on  identically  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  those  on  railroad  cars,"  de- 
clares C.  H.  Mason  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Trailer  Company. 

"Not  all  trailers  are  equipped  with 
air  brakes,  but  any  can  now  be  so 
equipped  if  desired.  The  air  is  con- 
ducted from  the  truck  through  a  pipe 
line  paralleling  the  drawbar  and  the 
pipe  lines  are  clipped  to  the  trailer 
frame,  extending  the  full  length-  The 
trailer  control  unit  consists  of  a  com- 
pact little  storage  tank  and  valve 
mechanism  and  is  pneumatically  con- 
nected with  the  control  level  oper- 
ated by  the  truck  driver.  The  air, 
when  applied  to  the  trailer  brakes,  is 
drawn  from  the  trailer  storage  tank 
and  does  not  pass  through  the  dis- 
tributing valve  and  line  from  the 
truck.  The  air  admitted  to  the  trailer 
brake  cylinder  is  exhausted  through 
the  trailer  valve. 

"The  connection  situated  between 
the  trailer  and  truck  operates  the 
same  as  the  air  hose  connection  be- 


tween railroad  cars,  although,  of 
course,  of  much  lighter  construction. 
If  for  any  reason  the  trailer  is  dis- 
connected from  the  truck,  the  trailer 
brakes  are  automatically  applied  just 
like  a  railroad  train.  The  broken  air 
connection  automatically  releases  the 
air  from  the  trailer  tank  to  the 
trailer  brake  cylinder  whenever  the 
trailer  is  disconnected.  This  permits 
absolutely  safe  operation  of  trailers 
over  the  most  hazardous  roads  and 
gives  positive  control  at  all  times. 
Also  in  going  down  steep  hills  a  little 
air  applied  to  the  trailer  brakes  will 
keep  the  trailer  under  absolute  con- 
trol, even  to  the  point  of  controlling 
the  movement  of  the  truck- 

"Efficient  hand  brakes  can  be  ap- 
plied to  trailers  when  the  trailer 
owner  does  not  care  to  go  to  the  cost 
of  equipping  with  air  brakes.  These 
brakes  are  equalized  through  the 
frame  so  that  an  even  amount  of  pres- 
sure is  applied  on  both  drums.  Con- 
trol of  the  brakes  is  applied  through 
pull  rods  and  levers  and  the  control 
is  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  in- 
equality of  the  road  surface  will  have 
no  tendency  to  shut  the  brakes.  The 
brakes  can  be  controlled  from  the 
driver's  seat  on  the  truck." 


DAIRY    MACHINERY    AT  STATE 
FAIR. 


A  handpower  machine  to  pull  Gov- 
ernment trucks  out  of  the  mud  was 
ordered  from  the  K  Handpower 
Stump-puller  people  whose  regular 
machine  is  heavier  than  was  needed. 
So  one  was  designed  weighing  28 
pounds.  In  the  test,  it  pulled  six  tons, 
and  gave  entire  satisfaction. 


(Written  for  Faclfle  Sural  Press.) 

Dairy  machinery  never  had  so  big 
an  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  as  this 
year,  nor  so  many  exhibitors.  The 
great  labor  shortage  was  reflected  in 
exhibitors'  notions  as  to  what  would 
appeal  to  the  public.  Aside  from  the 
Simplex  and  Remco  silos,  which  were 
erected  for  inspection  close  to  the 
dairy  cattle  sheds,  every  exhibit  con- 
tained a  milking  machine.  These  in- 
cluded the  Universal,  De  Laval,  Calf- 
way,  Empire,  Hinman,  and  Perfection, 
all  working  and  all  attracting  inter- 
ested crowds.  The  De  Laval  exhibit 
was  most  extensive,  featuring  their 
new  milking  machine  and  Alpha  gas 
engines.  One  engine  with  half  of  its 
cylinder  cut  away  was  being  run  by 
another.  One  engine  operated  a  Vik- 
ing rotary  pump,  throwing  a  big 
stream  of  water.  An  Acme  silage  cut- 
ter was  ready  for  business,  and  James' 
barn  equipment  added  to  the  labor- 
saving  motif  of  the  exhibit. 

The  California  Hydraulic  Supply  Co. 
exhibited  the  Universal  milking  ma- 
chine, which  also  is  new  on  the  mar- 
ket since  last  State  Fair.  Louden  barn 
equipment  was  emphasized;  but  the 
newest  lib  e  being  handled  by  this 
well-known  farm  machine  supply 
house  was  the  Alamo  farm  lighting 
system  and  the  Duro  air-pressure 
water  system.  The  feature  of  this, 
aside  from  the  undoubted  advantage 


of  having  electricity  for  a  score  of 
household  jobs  and  electric  lights  is 
in  the  rotary  cylinder  of  its  engine, 
which  will  be  described  separately. 


I'M YERSITY  TRACTOR  COURSE— 
SEPTEMBER  16  TO  S& 


As  registration  in  the  University 
Farm  Tractor  Short  Course,  September 
16  to  25,  is  limited  to  180,  and  as  120 
had  already  registered  on  September 
4,  anyone  who  wants  to  enroll  will 
have  to  send  their  dollar  at  once  to 
Dean  H.  E.  Van  Norman  at  Davis. 
The  course  is  held  early  this  time  in 
order  to  avoid  conflict  with  regular 
school  work.  Dormitories  at  the  Farm 
are  all  occupied,  so  your  own  blan- 
kets may  be  needed.  Prof.  L  J. 
Fletcher,  who  has  assisted  Prof.  J.  B. 
Davidson  in  all  preceding  short 
courses  is  in  charge  this  year  with 
an  enlarged  number  of  assistants.  It 
is  the  best  course,  considering  the 
time,  spent  on  it  by  the  student,  that 
we  have  ever  experienced. 


The  All-Work  15-30  wheel  tractor 
is  being  distributed  in  California  by 
Grant  &  Co.  of  Sacramento  since  a 
month  ago.  This  is  made  by  the  Elec- 
tric Wheel  Co.  of  Quincy,  111. 


The  Waterloo  Boy  tractor  has  been 
improved  by  51  minor  refinements 
since  the  John  Deere  Co.  purchased 
the  factory. 


(Tj he  LIFE 

of  a  Tractor 

—  not  PRICE 
Determines 

its  VALUE 


There's  a  size  OilPull  for 
every  need — all  standard 
in  design,  all  guaranteed 
oil  burners. 

ADVANCE-RUMELY  THRESHER  CO..  lac 
17-19  Main  Street,  San  Franciaco,  Cat 
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HE  ANNOUNCEMENT  of  Willys 
Light  has  special  significance  for  ev- 
ery American  farmer. 

Due  to  limitations  of  central  station 
service,  one  of  the  important  blessings 
long  withheld  from  the  farmer's  reach 
was  electric  light  and  power.  With  the 
perfecting  of  the  individual  light  and 
power  plant  this  handicap  to  farm  life 
progress  has  been  removed. 

The  Electric  Auto  Lite  Corporation 
saw  the  great  possibilities  of  service  to 
the  farmer  in  this  invention  and  concen- 
trated its  resources,  experience  and  abil- 
ity upon  a  thoroughly  dependable  electric 
light  and  power  plant  that  would  com- 
pletely meet  the  farmer's  peculiar  need. 
The  result  is  Willys  Light! 
It  gives  city  comforts  for  country 
homes. 

The  world's  largest  producers  of  start- 
ing and  lighting  systems  for  motor  cars, 


the  Electric  Auto-Lite  Corporation,  in 
building  Willys  Light  rigidly  adheres  to 
five  basic  principles  that  must  be  em- 
bodied in  a  plant  worthy  of  the  farmer's 
full  confidence. 

It  must  be  simple.  It  must  be  durable. 
It  must  be  efficient.  It  must  be  easy  of 
operation  and  require  little  care.  It  must 
be  economical. 

Willys-Light  has  the  simplicity  of  few 
parts,  well  made  of  good  material.  Sig- 
nificant of  its  efficiency  is  its  quietly 
powerful  Willys-Knight  engine,  famed 
for  itsimprovement  with  use.  It  cranks, 
rn ns  and  stops  itself.  It  secures  economy 
by  burning  kerosene — the  cheapest  fuel. 

With  its  possibilities  for  easing  the 
burden  of  farm  life  and  making  it  more 
pleasant  and  profitable,  we  take  distinct 
pride  in  offering  the  perfected  Willys 
Light  as  an  important  contribution  to  the 
welfare  and  efficiency  of  the  American 
Farmer. 
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ELECTRIC  AUTO-LITE  CORPORATION,  WILLYS  LIGHT  DIVISION 
TOLEDO,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Branch  Offices  in:  Spokane;  Denver;  Minneapolis;  St,  Louis;  Detroit;  Syracuse;  Philadelphia;  Dallas;  Atlanta, 
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The  New  16  valve 

Twin  City 
Tractor 

PAYS  BIG  DIVIDENDS 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  tractor  industry,  the  4-cylin- 
der,  16-valve  engine  (valve  in  head 
type)  is  now  applied  to  a  tractor. 
The  TWIN  CITY  12-20  with  its  16- 
valve  motor  actually  develops  25 
per  cent  more  than  its  rated  horse- 
power. 

This  new  12-20  is  a  light  weight 
tractor  that  will  out-pull,  out-last, 
and  out-dividend  other  tractors  of 
equal  rating. 

Not  built  down  to  a  price,  but 
built  up  to  a  fixed  ideal — to  do  the 
work  assigned  to  it  better  than  it 
has  ever  been  done  before. 

The  highest  grade  tractor  will 
unfailingly  prove  the  least  expen- 
sive and  pay  the  biggest  dividends- 


KoPenstromg 

'^^ft  DISTRIBUTORS 


Iran 


Van  Ness  at  Golden  Gate, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles.  Stockton. 


UTILITY 

:railers 


AVOID 
RAILROAD 
CONGESTION 


Do    all   your   hauling  by 
Truck  and  Trailer. 


2  and  4-wheel  models  ready 
for  delivery.  800. 


Los  Angeles  Trailer  Co. 

1328  Palmetto  St, 
Los  Angeles. 


Tractor  Improvements  Seen  at  State  Fair 


(Continued  from  page  348.) 
type  within  the  year  and  another 
being  about  to  abandon  it  in  favor 
of  four  wheels.  In  some  of  the  longer 
wheel  types,  the  front  wheels  are  set 
back  under  to  give  shorter  turning 
radius  and  greater  weight  on  the 
front  wheels  to  insure  their  gripping 
tne  earth  in  turning  or  in  pulling 
side  drafts. 

Design  and  Placement  of  Cylinders. 

Setting  motors  crosswise  of  trac- 
tors must  be  done  with  care  to  avoid 
over-width;  and  but  few  tractors  are 
built  this  way.  Setting  the  motor 
crosswise  has  its  advantages,  however, 
which  carry  considerable  weight  with 
the  tractor  user.  The  makers  of  hor- 
izontal cylinders  maintain  them,  and 
singly,  and  seems  to  give  greater 
although  they  present  certain  prob- 
lems which  are  avoided  in  the  major- 
ity of  engines  having  vertical  cylin- 
ders. Casting  cylinders  en  bloc  is 
less  expensive  than  casting  them 
singly,  and  seems  to  give  greater 
steadiness;  but  repairing  or  replace- 
ment is  more  expensive  if  one  cyl- 
der  becomes  cracked  from  freezing  or 
scored  from  lack  of  lubrication  or 
otherwise  injured.  Most  four-cyl- 
inder engines  are  cast  en  bloc,  a  few 
in  two  pairs,  and  a  few  more  are 
cast  singly.  The  latter  include  big 
and  small  machines.  Removable  cyl- 
inder sleeves  have  been  adopted  by 
several  tractor  manufacturers  to 
avoid  expense  and  loss  of  time  when 
a  cylinder  becomes  damaged.  These 
sleeves  J>ave  not  all  proved  perfectly 
satisfactory,  but  they  seem  on  the 
road  to  commercial  perfection  and  we 
may  look  for  a  greater  number  of 
tractors  to  use  them. 

Greatest  improvement  Is  In  Materials. 

Probably  the  most  notable  and  uni- 
versal change  in  tractors  during  the 
past  year  consists  of  the  use  of  better 
materials.  This  in  many  cases  re- 
duces weight,  and  in  probably  all 
cases  it  reduces  upkeep  costs.  During 
the  war  it  was  next  to  impossible  to 
get  materials  desired  or  to  get  uni- 
formity in  any  materials.  That  bad 
feature  is  clearing  away  now  and 
manufacturers  are  quick  to  improve 
in  this  direction.  Manganese  steel  in 
tracks  and  track  links  has  made  a 
few  good  strides  in  the  past  year. 
Tungsten  steel  in  valves  to  reduce 
pitting  has  found  additional  devotees. 
Special  steel  treatments  for  track 
links  and  many  other  parts  of  tractors 
which  have  developed  weakness  under 
abuse  are  greatly  reducing  the  like- 
lihood of  breakage. 

Improvements  Cnaroldable. 

In  any  industry  of  such  y^tal  im- 
portance to  mankind  and  as  new  to 
the  vast  majority  of  mankind  as  the 
tractor  industry,  the  first  machines 
are  rapidly  improved  after  trial. 
Where  so  many  minds  are  working 
on  the  problems  of  an  industry  as  in 
the  tractor  business,  there  will  con- 
tinue for  many  years  to  be  a  multi- 
tude of  new  features  tried  out  and 
either  cast  aside  or  embodied  in  the 
ultimate  types.  It  is  no  discredit  to 
the  tractor  industry  that  many  ma- 
chines that  have  heretofore  claimed 
attention  have  disappeared.  It  is  no 
discredit  to  any  tractor  to  say  that 
some  of  its  features  have  failed  in 
the  short  period  of  tractor  develop- 
ment to  secure  general  approval.  It 
may  be  that  some  of  the  models  here- 
tofore discredited  will  be  revived  with 
certain  changes  and  become  most  pop- 
ular. 

Some  of  the  unusual  efforts  to  ob- 
tain better  traction  were  absent  from 
this  State  Fair,  though  the  idea  of 
driving  on  all  four  wheels  is  just  as 
strong  as  ever  with  indications  that 
other  tractors  with  four  drive  wheels, 
or  even  six  drive  wheels,  will  be 
shown  at  the  next  State  Fair.  This 
feature  has  been  so  well  demonstrated 
with  motor  trucks  that  it  surely  has 
practical  probabilities  with  tractors. 

Let  Manufacturers  99  Testing. 

With  most  of  the  striking  variations 
from  common  design  in  tractors,  it  is 
well  for  farmers  to  keep  thoroughly 
posted,  but  let  the  manufacturers  pay 
the  cost  of  trying  them  out.  A  far- 
mer has  no  money  to  use  assisting 
manufacturers  to  prove  out  new  fea- 


tures when  the  present  features  are 
so  well  standardized  in  such  a  large 
number  of  tractors  as  are  available. 

There  have  been  improvements  and 
there  will  be  improvements  in  trac- 
tors, but  we  repeat  that  the  farmer 
who  waits  for'them  will  lose  more  by 
waiting  than  he  will  by  paying  extra 
for  them  when  they  have  been  proved. 


TRUCKS  AM)  TRAILERS  AT  SVATE 
PAIR. 


(Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Prem^ 

There  was  a  large  special  tent  prac- 
tically full  of  motor  trucks  and 
trailers  despite  the  assertion  ot  one 
of  our  contemporaries  that  there  was 
no  such  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  truck  and 
trailer  men  are  not  organized  to  work 
up  as  big  and  representative  exhibits 
as  the  tractor  and  implement  men 
had,  but  the  visitor  who  wanted 
truck  and  trailer  information  could 
not  get  through  the  one  tent  in  half 
a  day. 

"A  l  oad  Behind  Is  b  trip  Ahead." 

Eleven  different  makes  of  trucks 
were  shown  besides  an  attachment  de- 
signed to  convert  automobiles  into 
trucks.  One  of  the  four-wheel-drive 
trucks  was  there.  About  thirty-five 
different  models  of  trucks  were  there 
for  inspection  and  corrfparison.  Four 
different  makes  including  at  least  ten 
different  models  of  trailers  and  trailer 
beds  were  shown. 

While  these  are  not  a  large  pro- 
portion of  all  the  trucks  and  trailers 
on  the  market,  it  was  interesting  to 
note  that  six  of  the  different  makes 
used  worm  gears  for  final  drives, 
four  used  internal  gears,  one  uses  a 
chain  drive,  and  one  a  gear  drive. 
Nine  used  solid  tires,  but  only  one 
used  dual  tires.  Three  were  equipped 
with  pneumatics.  These  facts  do  not 
necessarily  represent  the  entire  in- 
dustry. 

The  most  notable  change  was  in  the 
trailers.  Practically  all  of  these  were 
four-wheelers,  and  all  except  the  two- 
wheelers  have  automatic  steering  ap- 
paratus of  the  automobile  type.  This 
marks  the  passing  of  trailers  which 
wobble  all  over  the  road  endangering 
their  contents  and  other  occupants 
of  the  road.  One  trailer  was  equipped 
with  such  steering  apparatus  at  both 
ends,  so  it  could  be  backed  up 
straight  ahead,  locking  the  steering 
device  on  whichever  end  was  to  be 
the  rear.  One  trailer  has  interchange- 
able tongues  for  auto,  truck,  two 
horses,  or  one  horse,  so  it  may  be- 
come a  one-horse  wagon  on  occasion. 

Trucks  exhibited  were  Chevrolet, 
Atterbury,  Golden  West  Four-wheel 
Drive,  Sterling,  Paige,  Oldsmobile, 
Patriot,  Federal,  Doane,  Diamond  T, 
Traffic,  and  Browntruck  (the  auto- 
mobile attachment).  Trailers  on  ex- 
hibit were  the  Utility,  Troy,  Reliance, 
and  Trailmobile. 


POWER  MACHINERY  NOTES. 

The  Bock  Tapered  Roller-bearing 
is  invading  this  field  as  evidenced  by 
the  exhibit  of  the  F.  Somers  Peterson 
Co.  at  the  State  Fair. 

The  Jessen  Gooseneck  Cultivator 
for  horses  or  tractors  was  introduced 
at  the  State  Fair.  It  has  no  levers 
and  will  cultivate  close  to  treeft.  It  is 
equipped  with  sled  runners  in  front. 

A  Moline  grain  drill  12  Met  wide 
and  built  for  either  single  or  double 
disks  was  shown  at  the  State  Fair.  It 
was  guaranteed  not  to  sag.  In  the 
Central  West  the  Moline  people  have 
offered  $100  for  each  kernel  found  on 
top  of  the  ground  after  planting  in  a 
well-prepared  seed  bed  with  the  dou- 
ble-disk drill. 

The  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.  showed 
at  the  State  Fair  their  deep-well  mul- 
tistage turbine  pump.  They  equip  a 
pump  with  one  extra  impeller  at  the 
bottom  for  each  15  feet  of  depth.  The 
water  discharges  through  three  pipes 
between  which  is  the  shaft  which 
turns  the  impellers,  operating  in  the 
dry.  Thfs  is  oiled  at  all  bearings  by 
a  succession  of  oil  cups,  each  of 
which  overflows  into  the  next  lower 
one. 
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C*\(*^¥Z%  C*  The  Embodiment 

VlV  I  J» Compact Power- 


TANK-  TYPE  TRACTOR 

(Formerly  known  as  the  "Cleveland"  Tracto 


THE  Cletrac  Tank-Type  Tractor  is  only 
96  inches  long,  52  inches  high  and  50 
inches  wide.  But  in  spite  of  its  small  size  it 
will  do  the  work  of  six  horses  or  mules — and  has 
a  speed  of  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  greater 
than  the  average  tractor. 

It  is  the  embodiment  of  compact  power. 
It  produces  food  but  consumes  none  of  it.  It 
never  gets  tired.  Unaffected  by  heat.  It  works 
all  day — and  all  night  too  if  necessary. 

More  kinds  of  work,  more  days 

It  does  better,  quicker,  cheaper  work — and 
does  it  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

Plowing  is  on/p  the  beginning  of  its  work. 
It  harrows,  plants  and  reaps,  binds,  threshes 
and  hauls,  grades,  saws,  and  fills  silos,  spreads 
manure,  digs  potatoes  and  does  practically  all 
the  other  jobs  formerly  done  by  animal  and 
stationary  power. 

Can  be  used  on  the  seed  bed 

Because  of  its  distinctive  tracklaying  con- 
struction the  Cletrac  is  specially  adapted  to 
seed  bed  work.  Eight  hundred  square  inches 
of  traction  surface  enable  it  to  go  over  soft 
plowed  ground  or  moist  or  sandy  surfaces 
without  sinking  in  and  without  packing  down  the 
soil — two  invaluable  assets  not  found  in  the 
ordinary  tractor — two  assets  essential  in  the 
proper  preparation  of  the  seed  bed. 


More  kinds  of  work 
More  days  in  the  year 


Ideal  for  orchard  and  hill  work 

The  tank-type  construction  of  the  Cletrac 
gives  it  a  tremendous  advantage  in  doing  side 
hill  work,  or  in  climbing  steep  grades. 

Its  small  size  and  short  turning  radius 
enable  it  to  go  under  and  among  small  trees 
and  are  largely  responsible  for  its  pronounced 
preference  among  orchard  owners.  A  million 
farmers  and  orchardists  can  profitably  use  the 
Cletrac  twelve  months  in  the  year. 

An  economical  tractor — burns  kerosene 

The  Cletrac  operates  on  a  surprisingly  small 
amount  of  gasoline,  distillate  or  kerosene,  but 
is  specially  designed  to  use  kerosene.  It  takes 
less  space  in  your  barn  than  a  horse.  It  eats 
only  when  it  works. 

Sales  and  Service  go  together 

Our  sales  and  service  organizations  go  hand 
in  hand.  Wherever  you  can  get  the  Cletrac 
you  can  get  genuine  Cletrac  service  backed  up 
by  the  strength  and  reputation  of  The 
Cleveland  Tractor  Company. 

Early  ordering  is  essential,  as  we  cannot 
promise  prompt  delivery  very  far  ahead.  See 
your  Cletrac  dealer  now,  or  write  us  for 
information.  We  have  a  very  interesting 
booklet  "Selecting  Your  Tractor"  that  will  give 
you  much  valuable  information  on  tractor 
farming.    Write  for  your  copy  today. 


*TH*  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19079   Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Largest  producers  of  tank- type  tractors  in  the  world 
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Livestock  Looms  Large  at  State  Fair 


(Continued  from  1st  page.) 


various  breeds  were  unanimous  in 
expressing  their  gratification  over  the 
high  quality  of  the  exhibit.  Mr.  Love- 
joy,  who  judged  the  Berkshires,  said 
that  "outside  of  one  ring  the  showing 
of  this  breed  in  California  this  year 
surpassed  the  one  made  a  week  ago 
at  the  Illinois  State  Fair." 
Sheep  Kxliil.it  Small  but  Creditable. 

The  sheep  exhibit  was  really  the 
weakest  of  any  of  the  old  established 
departments,  but  had  much  to  its 
credit  for  all  of  that.  The  Rambouillet 
exhibit  was  especially  strong,  although 
there  was  but  one  exhibitor.  There 
was  more  competition  in  the  Hamp- 
shire classes,  but  no  larger  exhibit. 
Some  time  California  will  have  a  great 
exhibit  of  sheep,  as  some  of  the  early 
breeders  left  some  wonderful  sheep 
behind  them.  In  fact,  they  practically 
established  a  new  breed  of  which  «iore 
will  be  said  in  the  future. 

Drafters  Draw  Attention. 

The  draft  horse,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  a  great  many,  is  really  not  of 
much  significance  since  the  advent  of 
the  tractors,  motor  trucks,  and  good 
roads.  Perhaps  the  zenith  of  their 
glory  has  come  and  gone.  Perhaps 
we  can  get  along  without  them  now 
that  we  have  the  good  roads,  but  it 
still  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  Bee  a 
truck  pulled  out  of  the  sand  or  mud- 
hole  by  a  sturdy  team  of  drafters,  or 
the  hillsides,  corners  and  strips  along 
rows  of  orchard  trees  being  plowed 
by  the  same  means.  Also  in  the 
regions  of  snow  and  ice  in  the  winter 
we  still  have  a  friend  in  the  horse  who 
has  so  long  and  faithfully  served  us 
in  the  past. 

They  are  not  all  gone,  as  could 
easily  be  seen  by  visiting  the  horse 
barns  south  of  the  main  building  at 
the  State  Fair.  Stall  after  stall  filled 
with  the  princely  Percherons,  the 
massive  Belgians  and  gigantic  Shires. 
Groomed  and  fitted  "to  the  minute" 
they  were  a  credit  to  the  judgment 
and  enterprise  of  the  breeders  who 


still  know  we  have  need  for  the  horse 
in  the  economics  of  the  farm. 

University  Farm  Exhibit. 

It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  our 
great  agricultural  college  if  no  men- 
tion were  made  of  the  wonderful  edu- 
cational and  publicity  exhibit  on  the 
Fair  grounds  this  year  showing  what 
they  have  and  what  they  are  doing 
for  the  animal  industry  of  our  fair 
State.  Beautiful  specimens  of  many 
of  the  breeds  raised  in  our  common- 
wealth were  shown  not  for  competi- 
tion, but  as  educational  exhibits. 
Stabled  in  a  building  set  aside  for  the 
purpose  were  sleek  Shorthorns  and 
Herefords,  the  handsome  and  massive 
four-horse  team  of  Percherous,  4  Per- 
cheron  spring  colts,  and  2  yearling 
Shire  colts;  5  breeds  of  swine,  5  breeds 
of  sheep  and  4  breeds  of  dairy  cattle. 
All  were  represented  by  animals  ex- 
cellent in  individuality  and  condition. 

Specimens  of  livestock  were  not  all 
that  were  shown  in  this  same  line; 
but  also  feed  racks  for  sheep,  self- 
feeders  for  hogs,  and  in  actual  use. 
These  devices  showed  construction 
that  prevented  waste  of  feed  and  still 
were  very  easy  to  make. 

Other  devices  shown  were  hen 
houses  adapted  to  either  the  city  lot 
or  the  farm,  both  of  stationary  and 
knock-down  type  that  could  be  used 
for  housing  laying  hens  or  brooder 
houses. 

These  exhibits  are  intended  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia to  what  their  agricultural  col- 
lege is  doing  for  them.  People 
generally  do  not  recognize  the  value 
of  the  work  done  by  their  college  and 
how  much  can  be  learned  there  in  a 
very  short  time.  Neither  do  all  of 
them  realize  that  the  college  and  farm 
are  their  institutions  and  for  their 
use.  The  exhibits  are  publicity  ex- 
hibits to  show  and  teach  how  practical 
and  efficient  the  institution  has  gotten 
to  be  and  how  much  it  can  help  us  all 
if  we  will  only  meet  them  half  way. 


STATE  FAIR  LIVESTOCK  AWARDS. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 

Ayrahlrea.  —  Exhibitors:  E.  B.  McFarland, 
San  Francisco;  J.  Henry  Meyer,  San  Francis- 
co: Preston  School  of  Industry,  Waterman. 

Senior  champion  bull. — Champion:  Hole- 
house  Secretary  Imp,  Meyer. 

Junior  champion  bull. — Champion:  Ayr- 
mont,  McFarland. 

Senior  champion  cow. — Highland  Itham. 
Meyer. 

Junior  champion  cow. — Champion:  Elkhorn 
Heatherflower. 

Grand  Champion  Bull. — Grand  champion: 
Holehouse  Secretary  Imp..  Meyer. 

Grand  champion  cow. — Grand  champion: 
Highland   Itham,  Meyer. 

BuU,  two  years  and  under  three. — First: 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

WTLLOUGBBY,  OHIO. 

Milking  Shorthorns 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred  by  as  and  acknowledge  the  best  and 
most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 

Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1.700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10.000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison. 
Santa  Rosa  Stork  Farm,  Santa  Bosa,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 


Holehouse  Secretary  Imp..  Meyer.  Second: 
Steybrae  Improver.  McFarland.  Third:  s :<•>•- 
brae  Commander,  McFarland.  Fourth:  Stey- 
brae Masterpiece.  Preston  School.  Fifth:  Pre- 
mier, Preston  School. 

Senior  yearling  bull. — First:  Preston  Prince 
Banglos.  Preston  School. 

Junior  yearling  buU. — First:  Preston  Rav- 
endale.  Preston  School. 

Senior  bull  calf. — First:  Elkhorn  Public 
Opinion,  Meyer.  Second:  Steybrae  Monarch, 
McFarland.  Third:  Steybrae  Master  Douglas, 
McFarland.  Fourth:  Elkhorn  Mariner.  Meyer. 
Fifth:  Preston  Masterpiece,  Preston  School. 

Junior  bull  calf. — First:  Ayrmont,  McFar- 
land. Second:  Arymont,  McFarland.  Third: 
Elkhorn  Royal  Review.  Meyer.  Fourth:  Stey- 
brae Robbie  Burns.  McFarland. 

Cow.  four  years  old  or  over. — First:  High- 
land Itham,  Meyer.  Second:  Maple  Leaf  Lily, 
McFarland.  Third:  Sunnyside  Governess.  Mc- 
Farland. Fourth.  Curfew  Bell  3rd,  Meyer. 
Fifth,  Hancroft  Favorite,  Meyer. 

Cow.  three  years  and  under  four. — First: 
Torr  of  Elkhorn,  Meyer.  Second.  Auchinbay 
Jean  8th.  McFarland.  Third:  Cedar  Hill  Prin- 
cess, Preston  School. 

Cow,  two  years  and  under  three. — First: 
Robin's  Lucy  of  Elkhorn,  Meyer.  Second: 
Steybrae  Jennie  Deans.  McFarland.  Third: 
Baron's  Blue  Bell.  Meyer.  Fourth:  Steybrae 
Ellen,  Preston  School.  Fifth:  Steybrae  Grace 
Darling.  McFarland. 

Senior  yearling  heifer. — Kirn.  Baron's  Snow 
Maid  of  Elkhorn,  Meyer.  Second:  Steybrae 
Kirety.  McFarland.  Fourth.  Preston  Dewdrop 
2nd.  Preston  School. 

Junior  yearling  heifer. — First:  Steybrae 
Nona,  McFarland.  Second:  Burnside  Miss 
Courtney.  McFarland.  Third:  Preston  Nellie 
Osborn,  Preston  School.  Fourth:  Elkhorn 
Kirsty.  Meyer.  Fifth:  Preston  Princess.  Pres- 
ton School. 

Senior  heifer  calf. — First:  Elkhorn  Heather- 
flower.  Meyer.  Second:  Ayrmont,  McFarland. 
Third:  Ayrmont.  McFarland.  Fourth:  Stey- 
brae Edna.  McFarland.  Fifth,  Elkhorn 
Snowflake.  Meyer. 

Junior  heifer  calf. — First:  Elkhorn  This- 
tledown. Meyer.  Second:  Steybrae  Gem.  Mc- 
Farland. Third:  Steybrae  Alta.  McFarland. 
Fourth:  Preston  Soncy  Maid.  Preston  School. 

Cow  having  official  yearly  record. — First: 
Willowmoor  Vista  4th.  McFarland. 


Live  Oak  Stock  Farm 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 
RED  POLLED  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE,  AMERICAN  MERINO  and  RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP 

FOR  SALE: 
150  purebred  Shropshire  rams. 
150  American  Merino  and  Rambouillet  rams, 

yearlings  and  2-year-olds. 
Also  100  head  ewes,  ages  2  to  4  years  old. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

Take  electric  cars  at  either  Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Station. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Shorthorn  Cattle 
Shropshire  Sheep 
Merino  Sheep 

RAMS  AND  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
Single  or  in  Carload  Lots 
T.  S.  GLIDE,      -      Davis,  Calif. 


WINSOR  RANCH  DUROCS 

HOME  OP 

Winsor's  Giant  Orion 

The  largest  Dnroc-Jersey  Boar  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

82  inches  long  from  between  eyes  to  root  of  tail,  40  inches  high, 
weight  965  lbs-  ' 

Great  Model 

THE  LARGEST.  1>1  ROC-JERSEY  OX  THE  TACIFIC  COAST. 
40  BIG-TYPE  I  ALL  GILTS  BY  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  SEBKES 

will  be  offered  for  private  sale,  bred  to  these  two  boars.  28  of  them 
have  just  arrived  from  Iowa-  See  our  herd  at  the  big  California  Fairs. 

Address  R.  K.  WALKER,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  B.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  Hired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


ORMONDAl  E  SHORTHORNS 


All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  * 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch.  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Woodside  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SIIORTHOKN  CATTLE         niJlfflVn  A  I  I?   fA         REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 
DIROC-JEBSEY  SWINE       UxVlTlV^JA  VtXljCj   V. \J .  R.  D.  No.  1 


Every    Bog    on  the 
Gardiner     Ranch  Is 
Cholera  Immune. 


Baa  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  legs  and  feet  to  carry 
it.    The  best  boar  we  have  ever  seen. 

TOMMY  TUCKER 
GARDINER'S  KING'fl  COL. 
Is  the  model  you  can  all  build  by.    You  won't  go  wrong 
If  you  do.    We  have  the  right  type.    We  aim  to  produce 
breeding  stock  for  the  best  breeders.     We  have  hogs  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale.    Write  us  your  wants. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH 


ROUTE  4,  BOX  73S. 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


RAMBOUILLET     RAM  S 

Just  the  kind  you  need  to  Increase  the  size  of  carcass  and  fleece.  Regis- 
tered rams  only  used  on  the  original  registered  flock  of  ewes  and  their 

descendants.    Call  on  or  write. 


E.  C.  SPEAR  ESTATE 


One  mile  eaut  of  (onn. 


St.  Helena,  Calif. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MOJTEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


September  13,  1919. 
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Lakeside  Stock  Farm 

Big-Type 
Poland-Chinas 


MATCHLESS  BIG  BOB 

284659 

First  Prize,  Sacramento,  1919 

This  herd  headed  by  Matchless 
Big  Bob  and  Lakeside  Defender. 
These  sires  are  of  the  type  and 
breeding  that  are  so  popular  today. 

Young  stock  from  these  boars 
and  sows  of  A  Wonder,  Chief  De- 
fender's Choice  and  Major  Hadley 
Wonder  breeding,  on  exhibition  at 
the  State  Pair  and  other  fall  shows. 
Also  a  great  consignment  at  the 
San  Joaquin  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Sale  on  September  19th 
at  Lodi. 

Inquiries  cheerfully  answered  and 
visitors  always  welcome. 

Geo.V.Beckman&Sons 

LODI,  CALIF. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
'«'»••»    H*rd   la    the  State 

DUROGJERSEYS 

♦inure  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
■exes.     Sure  to  please. 
■WINKI.AND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearaon.  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Rancho  Del  Sur  offers  15  good  fall  boars 
Bired  by  Orion's  King:  Gano  and  California 
Orion  Cherry  King-.  I  guarantee  these 
boars  to  please  you.  Those  bought  on 
mail  order  may  be  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM. 
P.  0.  Box  177.  Lancaster,  Cal. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD   RD.,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  Holstetn  Frleslans. 
TODNG     SERVICE     BULL     FOR  SALE 
Prince  Abbekerk  Alalia  Walker, 
No.  — Three-quarters  white. 

Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
.  invited    and    satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

known  since  the  year  1800  aa  the  com- 
substitute.  Coat*  less  than  half  aa  much 

l».  Sold b, icZ&TS  TrSrfn.S^'Z'JSl'""0"- 

Write  for  New  Data  ft-  £l£L£^f%Sife£? 

COULSON  CO.    ■   .   ■   Petaluma,  Cai. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT   LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEER* 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES.  Auctioneer 

•ani^t.K  So.  M»ln  «f  %Mm  Anrelen.  Oa» 


Aged  herd. — First:  Meyer.  Second:  McFar- 
land.    Third:  McFarland. 

Breeders'  young  herd. — First:  McFarland. 

Calf  herd. — First:  McFarland. 

Get  of  sire. — First:  Willowmoor  Robin- 
hood  32nd,  McFarland.  Second:  Auchenbrain 
Timekeeper,  McFarland.  Third:  Baron's  Best 
of  Bargenochl,  Meyer. 

Produce  of  dam. — First:  Willowmoor  Jean 
Douglas  1st,  McFarland.  Second:  Substan- 
tial^ Snowflake,  Meyer.  Third:  Springbrook 
Mossy,  McFarland. 

Dairy  herd. — First:  McFarland.  Second: 
Preston  School. 

.  .Guernseys. — Exhibitors:  Eliott-Brant  Ran- 
cho. Owensmouth;  B.  K.  Fish,  Santa  Barbara: 
L.  D.  Smith.  Berkeley:  William  H.  Saylor, 
San  Francisco:  James  Mar  wick,  Santa  Bar- 
bara; A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon. 

Senior  champion  bull,  two  years  old  or  over. 
— May  King  of  Fern  Ridge,  Elliott-Brant. 

Junior  champion  bull,  under  two  years. — 
Escalon  Truetype,  Humphrey. 

Senior  champion  cow,  two  years  old  or  over. 
— Princess  of  Meadowbrook,  Elliott-Brant. 

Junior  champion  cow  or  heifer,  under  two 
years. — Redwing  of  the  Rancho,  Elliott-Brant. 

Grand  champion  bull. — May  King  of  Fern 
Rridge,  Elliott-Brant. 

Grand  champion  cow  or  heifer. — Princess  of 
Meadowbrook,  Elliott-Brant. 

Bull,  three  years  old  or  over. — First:  May 
King  of  Fern  Ridge.  Elliott-Brant.  Second: 
Bullion  of  Edgemoor,  Humphrey.  Third: 
Mysie's  Duke  of  Claremont.  Smith.  Fourth: 

Bull,  two  years  old  and  under. — First: 
Ewalon  Challenger,  Humphrey.  Second:  May 
King  of  the  Rancho.  Fish.  Third:  Palo  Boy, 
Smith.  Fourth:  Mysie's  Prince  of  Claremont, 
Smith. 

Bull,  senior  yearling. — First:  Mysie's  Laddie 
of  Claremont.  Smith.  Second:  Mysie's  Lin- 
den Hoy,  Marwick. 

Bull,  yearling  junior. — First:  Nobleman  of 
Maple  Hill,  Humpjhrey.  Second:  Lady  Reed's 
White  Face  of  the  Rancho,  Elliott-Brant. 

Senior  bull  calf. — First:  Admiral  of  the 
Rancho,  Elliott-Brant.  Second:  Escalon 
Beauty  Boy.  Humphrey.  Third:  Prince  Mysie 
of  Claremont,  Smith. 

Junior  bull  calf. — First:  Escalon  Truetype, 
Humphrey.  Second:  Sylvester  of  the  Rancho, 
Elliott-Brant.  Third:  Warrior  of  the  Ran- 
cho, Elliott-Brant  Fourth:  Glen's  Fawn  of 
Claremont.  Smith. 

Cow,  four  years  old  or  over. — First:  Prin- 
cess of  Meadowbrook,  Elliott-Brant.  Second: 
Pet's  Pansy  of  Pine  Grove.  Elliott- Brant. 
Third:  Fairy  of  Alfalfa  Farms,  Saylor. 
Fourth:  Maysie's  May  of  Claremont,  Smith. 

Cow.  three  years  and  under  four. — First:  El- 
sie of  the  Rancho.  Elliott-Brant.  Second: 
Corfu  of  Hillside.  Elliott-Brant.  Third:  May- 
sie's Hope  of  Claremont,  Smith.  Fourth: 
Maysie's  Star  of  Claremont,  Smith. 

Cow,  two  years  and  tinder  tree. — First: 
Dorethea  of  Green  Lodge.  Elliott-Brant.  Sec- 
ond: Jennie  of  Green  Lodge,  Elliott-Brant. 
Third:  Calla  Grove-Iitchen  May,  Humphrey. 
Fourth :  Maysie's  Moon  of  Claremont.  Smith. 
Fifth :  Lady's  Bettie  of  Claremont,  Smith. 

Senior  yearling  heifers. — First:  Redwing  of 
the  Rancho.  Elliott-Brant.  Second:  Escalon 
Evangeline.  Humphrey.  Third:  Maysie's  May 
of  Claremont  2nd,  Smith.  Fourth:  Escalon 
Bopeep,  Humphrey.  Fifth:  Maysie's  White  of 
Claremont,  Smith. 

Junior  yearling  heifer. — First:  Butternut 
Queen  of  the  Rancho,  Elliott-Brant.  Second: 
Little  Queen  of  the  Rancho.  Elliott-Brant. 
Third:  Calla  Grove  Merry  Princess,  Humphrey. 

Senior  heifer  calf. — First:  Rosemary  of 
the  Rancho.  Elliott-Brant.  Second:  Escalon 
Lassie.  Humphrey.  Third:  Escalon  Maggie. 
Humphrey.  Fourth.  Jilda  of  the  Rancho,  El- 
liot-Brant 

Junior  heifer  calf. — First:  Escalon  Rose 
Humphrey.  Second :  Escalon  Flossie,  Hum- 
phrey. Third:  Corfu  of  the  Rancho,  Elliott- 
Brant.  Fourth:  Butternut  of  the  Rancho, 
Elliott-Brant.     Fifth:  No  name.  Smith. 

Aged  herd. — First:  Elliott-Brant  Rancho. 
Second:  Sumphrey.  Third:  Unnamed  Calf 
Smith. 

Young  herd. — First:  Elliott-Brant,  Second: 
Humphrey.    Third:  Smith. 

Calf  herd. — First:  Humphrey.     Second:  El- 
liott-Brant Rancho.    Third:  Smith. 

Get  of  Sire. — First:  Get  of  Bullion  of  Edge- 
moormoor.  Humphrey.  Second:  Get  of  Brook- 
mead's  White  Face,  Elliott-Brant  Rancho. 
Third:  Get  of  President's  Mysie,  Smith. 

Produce  of  Dam. — First:  Produce  of  Teddy's 
Pet.  Elliott-Brant  Rancho.  Second:  Produce 
of  Grape  Wild  Farm  Lassie,  Humphrey.  Third: 
Produce  of  Butternut  Queen,  Elliott-Brant. 
Fo"urth:  Produce  of  Linden's  Daisy  of  the 
Island  2nd,  Smith. 

Dairy  herd. — First:  Elliott-Brant.  Second: 
Smith.        * , 

Holstein-Friesians. — Exhibitors:  Frank  B. 
Anderson,  Sacramento:  Bridgford  Company, 
Patterson:  V.  F.  Dolcini,  Davis;  H.  E.  Corn- 
well.  Modesto;  Jane  Garden  Farm,  Sacramen- 
to; J.  S.  Gibson  Co.,  Williams;  Henderson  & 
Company,  Sacramento;  W.  J.  Higdon,  Tulare; 
R.  E.  Holmes,  Modesto:  J.  Self.  Williams. 

Grand  champion  bull. — King  Segis  Alcartra 
Prilly,  Bridgford. 

Senior  champion  bull,  2  years  old  or  over. — 
First:  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly,  Bridgford. 

Junior  champion  bull,  under  two  years. — 
Champion:  Bonita  Sir  Cornucopia  Glista,  Hig- 
don. 

Senior  champion   cow,_  two  years  old  or 


LARGE  TYPE    POLAND   C  Ml  IN  A  SWINE 

Fresno  Boy,340,749 

Sired  by  Orange  Uoy  and  brother  of 
Liberty  Boy,  Grand  Champion  at 
Illinois  State  Fair,  1910. 

Fresno    Boy    was   First   Prize  Senior 
Boar   Pig;   First   Prize   Futurity  Pig, 
and  Reserve  Junior  Champion  at  the 
California  State  Fair,  1919. 

A    very    choice    lot   of    fall    gilts  at 
public   sale  later. 

FRED  GATEW00D 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 
Ranch  10  miles  west  on  Belmont  Ave. 


Pork  Production 

BY   ACTUAL   TEST  PURE   HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MO 

will  increase  pork  production  approximately  five- 
tenths  pounds  daily  over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed, 
yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  feed  at  any  price  that  will  do  this? 

Why  not  get  all  the  profits  out  of  your  hogs? 
Write  us  immediately  for  a  copy  of  above  test. 


W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


58  SUTTEE  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


ONCE  AGAIN!! 

Champion  Berkshire 
Barrow 

Won  by  CASTLEVIEW  RANCH  on  pig  sired  by 
MAYFIELD    R00KW00D  2ND 

the  sire  of  all  Champion  Berkshire  Barrows  shown  this  year — himself  a 
Grand  Champion.    220  lbs.  of  Real  Pork  at  5  months  of  age. 

ALSO 

First  and  Junior  Champion  Sow 

Ten  other  high  awards. 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA,  CALIFORNIA 


Home  of  the  Grand  Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires 
RTVERBY   PRINCESS,  R00KW00D  LADY  10OTH. 

Grand  Champion  Sow  of  the  World.      Grand  Champion  Sow  of  America. 

MAYFIELD  LAUREL  15th 
Grand  Champion  Sow  of  California. 


Attend  the  California  International  Livestock  Show  and  see  our  exhibit — 
San  Francisco,  November  1-8,  1919. 


The  Chester  White 

Will  Start  You  Right 

Large  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  developers,  low  shrinkage  in 
slaughter,  premium  carcasses — these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of 
the  Chester  White,  the  profit-making  hog. 

Largest  Herd  On  The  Coast 

Over  100  mammoth  brood  sows,  headed  by  HIGHLANDER, 
the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  whose  sire  and  dam  were  both 
undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three  International  shows.  His 
pigs  are  corkers — the  kind  you  want. 

ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  demand  is  keen.  Get  your  order  in  early.  We  have  a  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned  pigs, 
representing  the  finest  blood  lines  in  America.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

OAK  KNOLL  PARM 


Lakeport,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  Office,  601  Balboa  III  dp. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


701  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 
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over. — Champion:  Spring-  Farm  Pontiac  Maid 
2nd,  Henderson. 

Junior  champion  cow  or  heifer,  under  two 


-^--^^—j^A  HOI-STEIN  COW 

|MHiV%  EARNS  MOST 

A^/^^wlRMr  lor  $100  worth  feed. 
/AAX^^nJjTjByfltf  Do  your  cows  earn 
WW        mtllK'*      °®  P*r  cent  on  your 

*»  v  feed  investment .-  Any 

purebred  Holstein  or 
rood  grade  will  do  that  easily,  as  figures 
compiled  by  Hoard's  Dairyman  show.  Tak- 
ing- the  average  from  19  herds  of  pure- 
bred and  grade  Holsteins.  owned  by  pa- 
trons of  a  creamery  in  Jefferson  County, 
Wisconsin,  it  was  estimated  that  for  every 
dollar  (SI. 00)  spent  in  feed.  $1.54  was 
received  from  the  creamery.  Unless  your 
cows  do  as  well,  they  are  wasting  their 
feed. 

The  Holsteln-Frieslan  Aura,  of  America 
tOX   141,  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


years.— Champion:  Empress  Pontiac  Prilly. 
Bridgford. 

Grand  champion  cow  or  heifer. — Empress 


Registered  Holstein  Bulls 


Highland  Herd  offers  bulls  of  ser- 
viceable age  rrom  A.   R.  O.  dams. 
Excellent   individuals   with  world's 
record;  Ormsby  Breeding. 

H.  M.  Warden, 

San  i  hi-  OblMpo,  California 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Oal 

R.  D.  "A,"  Box  437. 
Two  mlln  oat  North  Pint  -Street. 


Pontiac  Prilly,  Bridgford. 

Bull,  three  years  old  and  over. — First:  King 
Segis  Alcartra  Prilly,  Bridgford.  Second:  Se- 
gi8  Creamcup  Pontiac  Burke.  Gibson.  Third: 
King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th.  Higdon.  Fourth  : 
Sir  Johanna  De  Kol  Rag  Apple.  Cornwell. 
Fifth:  King  Lillian  Walker  Segie,  Henderson. 

Bull,  two  years  and  under  three. — First: 
Model  Domino  Glista.  Henderson. 

Senior  yearling  bull. — First:  Model  Bonnie 
Forbes  De  Kol.  Higdon.  Second:  Manteca 
Korndyke  Inka,  Henderson. 

Junior  yearling  bull. — First:  Bonita  Sir 
Cornucopia  Glista,  Henderson.  Second:  Tagus 
Sadie  Vale  De  Kol.  Doldni. 

Senior  bull  calf. — First:  Sir  Aaggie  Korn- 
dyke Mead,  Dolcini.  Second:  King  Henger- 
veld  Alcartra  Prilly,  Bridgford.  Third:  King 
Adelina  Korndyke  Prilly,  Bridgford.  Fourth- 
I  King  Segis  Hengerveld  Inka  Prilly,  Bridgford 
j  Fifth:  King  Prilly  Segis  Pontiac,  Bridgford. 
Sixth:  Manteca  Spofford  Lyons.  Henderson 

Junior  bull  calf. — First:  Manteca  De  Kol 
Pietertje  Inka.  Henderson.  Second:  King  Pon- 
tiac Abbekerk.  Bridgford.  Third:  Prince  Al- 
cartra Korndyke  7th.  Gibson.  Fourth:  Holmes 
De  Kol  Walker,  Holmes.  Fifth:  Jane  Garden 
Omo  Korndyke.  Jane  Garden  Farm.  Sixth  - 
Holmes'  Blue  Bell  Walker,  Holmes. 

Cow.  four  years  old  or  over. — First:  Spring 
Farm  Pontiac  Maid  2nd.  Bridgford.  Second: 
Mona  Forbes,  Higdon.  Third:  Model  Bonnie 
Echo.  Higdon.  Fourth:  Colantha  Ormsby  4th, 
Henderson.  Fifth:  Model  Pontiac  Korndyke. 
Henderson. 

Cow.  three  years  old  or  under  four. — First: 
Klaare  De  Kol  Korndyke.  Henderson.  Second: 
Nattelene  Walker.  Bridgford.  Third:  Queen 
Pontiac  Burke.  Higdon. 

Cow,  two  years  old  and  under  three. — 
First:  Ciruela  Walker,  Cornwell.  Second:  Bos 
Cornucopia  Butter  Girl,  Bridgford.  Third: 
Manteca  Fidessa  Pontiac  Inka.  Henderson. 
I  Fourth:  Fay  Tritioma  Hengerveld  Walker 
Higdon.  Fifth:  Sadie  Clothilde  Vale.  Jane 
Garden  Farm.  Sixth:  Sterling  Colantha 
Duchess,  Jane  Garden  Farm. 

Senior  Yearling  Heifer. — First:  Empress 
Pontiac  Prilly.  Bridgford.  Second:  Jane  Gar- 
den Tapioca  De  Kol.  Jane  Garden  Farm. 
Third:  Netherland  Snowball,  Dolcini.  Fourth: 
Miss  Bracelet  Forbes  Korndyke.  Higdon.  Fifth: 
Blanche  Nudene  Clothilde.  Higdon.  Sixth: 
Mabel  Walker  Pietertje,  Cornwell. 

Junior  Yearling  Heifer. — First:  Miss  Orpha 
Pontiac  Prilly.  Bridgford.  Second:  Miss  Se- 
gis Alcartra  Prilly,  Higdon.  Third:  Jane 
Garden  Magnolia  Kork.  Jane  Garden  Farm. 
Fourth:  Raphaella  Pontiac  Prilly.  Bridgford. 
Fifth:  Aaggie  Juliet  Alcartra.  Gibson.  Sixth: 
Miss  Tulare  Champion,  Higdon. 

Junior  Heifer  Calf. — First:  Unnamed,  Bridg- 
ford. Second:  Empress  Pontiac  Segis  Prilly, 
Bridgford.  Third:  Tilly  Cornucopia  Johanna. 
Gibson.  Fourth :  Juliana  De  Kol  Mead.  An- 
derson. Fifth:  Manteca  Walker  Colantha.  Hen- 
derson. Sixth:  Holmes  Lady  Walker.  Holmes. 
Seventh:  Jane  Garden  Peprica  Horn.  Jane  Gar- 
den Farm. 

Cow  having  official  yearly  record. — First: 
Coloma  Beauty  Butter  Maid.  Higdon. 

Aged  herd. — First:  Konigan  Pontine  Prilly. 
Bridgford.  Second:  Mantyka  Fidessa  Pon- 
tiac Inka.  Henderson.  Third:  Fat  Tritomia 
Hengerveld  Walker,  Henderson. 

Breeder's  young  herd.  —  First:  Empress 
Korndyke  Prilly.  Bridgford.  Second:  Jane  Gar- 
den Tappioca  De  Kol.  Jane  Garden  Farm. 
Third:  Queen  Pontiac  Torchlight,  Henderson. 
Fourth:  Elloise  Hartig  Walker.  Higdon.  Fifth: 
Aaggie  Topsy  Pauline.  Gibson. 

Calf  herd. — First:  Miss  Konigan  Pontiac 
Prilly.  Bridgford.  Second:  Martiha  Clothilde 
Weeman.  Henderson.  Third:  Jane  Garden 
Aurora  Korndyke.  Jane  Garden  Farm. 

Get  of  sire. — First:  Empress  Korndyke 
Prilly.  Bridgford.  Second:  King  Adeline 
Korndyke  Prilly.  Bridgford.  Third:  Fay  Tri- 
tonia  Hengerveld  Walker.  Higdon.  Fourth: 
Jane  Garden  Ona  Korndyke.  Jane  Garden 
Farm.  Fifth:  Martha  Clothilde  Witkop.  Jane 
Garden  Farm. 

Produce  of  dam. — First:  Empress  Pontiac 
Prilly.  Bridgford.  Second:  Raphaella  De  Kol 
Pontiac  Prilly,  Bridgford.  Third:  Unnamed 
Higdon.  Fourth:  J3ne  Garden  Magnolia  Korn- 
dyke. Jane  Garden  Farm.  Fifth:  Model  Pon- 
tiac Korndyke.  Henderson. 

Dairy  herd. — First:  Guben  Colantha.  Bridg- 
ford. Second:  Oatsfield  Korndyke  Adelle  2nd. 
Jane  Garden  Farm. 

Jerseys. — Exhibitors:  A.  Cruikshanks.  Sac- 
ramento: M.  Fortinl.  Orland;  E.  D.  Greenough 
Merced;  Dr.  H  .  W.  Hand.  Orland:  Guy  H 
Miller.  ModeBto;  J.  H.  Sawyer.  Gait:  J.  E. 
thorp.  Loekford;  S.  F.  Williams.  Chico. 

Senior  champion  bull. — Jolly  Senator  •  Ra- 
leigh, Thorpe. 

Junior  champion  bull. — Wanda's  Altatna  In- 
terest. Thorpe.  » 

Senior  champion  cow. — Brilliant  Jersey 
Queen.  Hand. 

Junior  champion  cow  or  heifer. — Jewell  of 
Titagel.  Fortini. 

Grand  champion  bull. — Jolly  Senator  Ra- 
leigh, Thorpe. 

Grand  champion  cow  or  heifer. — Brilliant 
Jersey  Queen.  Hand. 

Bull,  three  years  old  or  over. — First: 
Jolly  Senator  Raleigh,  Thorpe.  Second:  Alta- 
ma  Interest.  Miller.  Third:  Fussy's  Fern 
Noble  9th,  Greenough.  Fourth:  Golden  Mald- 
ikins  Boy.  Williams.  Fifth:  Lucy's  Warder 
Foss  Boy,  Williams. 

Bull,  two  years  and  under  three. — First: 
Oxford  Daisy's  Keep  On,  Hand.  Second:  Blos- 
som's Liberty  Bond.  Hand. 

Senior  yearling  bull. — Firsts  Golden  Leg- 
acy's Champion.  Thorpe.  Second:  Opal's  Gold- 
en Laddie,  Greenough. 

Senior  bull  calf. — First:  Wanda's  Altama  In- 
terest, Miller.  Second:  Biddy's  King  of  Moss- 
dale.  Thorpe.  Third:  Salome's  Idy  Boy. 
Thorpe.  Fourth:  Countess's  Lad's  Chieftain. 
Sawyer.    Fifth:  Oxford's  First  Prince.  Hand. 

Junior  bull  calf. — First:  Jolly  Ben  of  Moss- 
dale.  Thorpe. 

Cow.  four  years  old  or  over. — First:  Sa- 
lome of  Mossdale.  Thorpe.  Second:  Valet's 
Golden  Biddy  of  L.  Thorpe.  Third:  Duchess 
of  Lorina.  Greenough.  Fourth:  Eminent'" 
Wardress.  Thorpe.  Fifth:  Imp.  Brilliant 
Spray,  Hand. 

Cow.  three  years  and  under  four. — First: 
Brilliant  Jersey  Queen,  Hand.  Second:  Nomie 
(if  Mossdale.  Thorpe.  Third:  Angela  of  Vena- 
dera.  Miller.    Fourth:  Alta  La  Foss.  Williams. 

Cow.  two  years  and  under  three. — First: 
Lumas  Lola.  Hand.  Second:  Birdie's  Agnes. 
Hand.     Third:    Pansy   of   Mossdale.  Thorpe. 


Fourth:  Cantata  of  Venadera.  Miller.  Fifth: 

Goldie  of  Sunshine  Farm,  Greenough. 

Senior  yearling  heifer. — First:  Golden  Ne- 
halem's  Cowslip,  Thorpe.  Second :  Fair  Sa- 
lome o  f  Moss  dale.  Thorpe.  Third:  Bonnie 
of  Mossdale  2nd,  Thorpe.  Fourth:  Clonlee 
Rosalind.  Cruikshanks.  Fifth:  Beauty  of  Sun- 
shine Farm.  Greenough. 

Junior  yearling  heifers. — First:  King  Han- 
ford's  Anna  Girl,  Williams.  Second:  St.  M awe's 
Rosalind,  Hand.  Third:  Daphne  of  Venadera, 
Miller.  Fourth:  Marcella  of  Mossdale  2nd, 
Thorpe.     Fifth:  Aria  of  Venadera.  Miller. 

Senior  heifer  calves. — First:  Jewel  of  Tin- 
tagel.  Fortini.  Second:  Aaggie  of  Tintagel. 
Hand.  Third:  Brilliant  Spray's  Glorianna. 
Hand.  Fourth:  Dagmar  of  Venadera.  Miller. 
Fifth:  Melba  of  Venadera.  Miller. 

Junior  heifer  calves. — First:  Queen  Bess  of 
Mossdale.  Thorpe.  Second:  Goldie's  Golden 
Princess,  Greenough.  Third:  Chico  Hope.  Wil- 
liams. Fourth:  Fay  of  Venadera,  Miller. 
Fifth:  Bettie  of  Mossdale.  Thorpe. 

Aged  herd. — First:  Thorpe.  Second:  Hand. 
Third:  Miller.    Fourth:  Williams. 

Breeders  young  herd. — First:  Miller.  Sec- 
ond: Thorpe.    Third:  Williams. 

Calf  herd. — First:  Miller.    Second:  Thorpe. 

Get  of  sire. — First:  Get  of  Jolly  Senator 
Raleigh.  Thorpe.  Second:  Get  of  Altama  In- 
terest. Miller.  Third:  Get  of  Alva  Lady's  La 
Foss  Boy.  Williams.  Fourth:  Get  of  Oxford 
Daisy's  Keep  On.  Hand.  Fifth:  Get  of  Lorn  as 
Exile  King,  Greenough. 

Produce  of  dam. — First:  Produce  of  Im- 
ported Brilliant  Spray,  Hand.  Second:  Pro- 
duce of  Benedita  of  Venadera.  Thorp.  Third: 
Produce  of  Anna  Burer's  Double,  Williams. 
Fourth:  Produce  of  Salome  of  Mossdale, 
Thorpe. 

Dairy  herd. — First:  Thorpe.  Second:  Hand. 
Third:  Miller. 

Cow  having  Register-of-Merit  record  shown 
with  two  of  her  progeny. — First:  Hand. 

Dairy  Shorthorns. — Exhibitors:  Alexander 
tt  Kellogg.  Sin  sun:  Leon  F.  Douglas.  San  Ra- 
fael; Thos.  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa;  G.  A.  Mur- 
phy. Perkins;  Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tulare. 

Bull,  three  years  old  and  over. — Fu-st: 
Foothills  Pioneer,  Harrison.  Second:  Daisy's 
Lad,  Harrison. 

Bull,  two  years  and  under  three. — First: 
Westward  Ho.  Alexander  &  Kellogg. |  Second: 
North  Star,  Weaver. 

Junior  yearling  bull. — First:  Mary's  Chief, 
Murphy. 

Senior  bull  calf. — First:  Count  Tick  ford, 
Harrison.  Second:  Frantic  Chief  2nd.  Mur- 
phy.    Third:  The  Westerner.  Weaver. 

Junior  bull  calf. — First:  Brighton  Gloster, 
Harrison.  Second:  Innisfail  Favorite.  Alexan- 
der It  Kellogg.  Third:  Pedro  Forrest.  Doug- 
las. Fourth:  InniBfail  Hettle.  Alexander  ft 
Kellogg.  Fifth:  Kelmscott  Charles.  Alexan- 
der tt  Kellogg. 

Cow,  four  years  old  and  over. — First:  Lady 
Beatrice,  Alexander  tt  Kellogg.  Second:  Belle- 
vue  Daisy,  Alexander  tt  Kellogg.  Third:  Na- 
omi 2nd,  Harrison.  Fourth :  Idlewood  12th, 
Weaver, 

Cow,  two  years  and  under  three. — First: 
Carol.  Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Second:  Alma, 
Alexander  tt  Kellogg. 

Senior  yearling  heifer. — First:  Glen  Doro- 
thy. Harrison.  Second:  Welfare's  Belle.  Har- 
rison. Third:  Annabel,  Alexander  *  Kellogg. 
Fourth:  Rose  Fairfield  2nd.  Alexander  tt  Kel- 
logg. A 

Junior  yearling  heifer. — First:  Roan  Duch- 
ess 2nd.  Harrison.  Second:  Innisfail  Dairymaid. 
Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Third.  Roan  Lily  5th. 
Alexander  tt  Kellogg.  Fourth:  Bonnie  May, 
Weaver. 

Senior  heifer  calf. — First:  Santa  Rosa 
Queen.  Harrison.  Second:  Valley  Belle  6th. 
Alexander  &  Kellogg.  Third:  Beggar  Maid's 
Beauty  2nd,  Alexander  tt  Kellogg.  Fourth: 
Wild  Eyes  Princess  4th,  Harrison.  Fifth:  Lady 
Christiana  12th.  Harrisoa. 

Junior  heifer  calf. — First:  Frantic  Beauty. 
Harrison. 

Cow  having  official  yearly  record. — First: 
Belleview  Dairy.  Alexander  4  Kellogg.  Sec- 
ond: Carperby  Dairymaid  2nd.  Alexander  A 

Kellogg. 

Senior  Champion   bull. — Foothills  Pioneer, 

Harrison. 

Junior    champion    bull. — Count  Tickford. 

Harrison. 

Senior  champion  cow — Lady  Beatrice.  Alex- 
ander tt  Kellogg. 

Junior  champion  cow. — Glen  Dorothy.  Har- 
rison. 

Grand    champion    bull. — Foothdls  Pioneer, 

Harrison. 

Grand  champion  cow. — Lady  Beatrice.  Al- 
exander &  Kellogg. 

Aged  herd. — First:  Alexander  tt  Kellogg. 
Breeders''  herd. — First:    Alexander   tt  Kel- 

Get  of  sire. — First:  Get  of  Glenside  Royal, 
Alexander  tt  Kellogg.  Second:  Get  of  Kelm- 
scott Viscount  19th.  Alexander  &  Kellogg. 

Produce  of  dam. — First:  Produce  of  Valley 
Belle  4th.  Alexander  tt  Kellogg.  Second:  Pro- 
duce of  Greenhill  Caroline.  Alexander  tt  Kel- 
logg. 

Dairy  herd. — First:  Alexander  &  Kellogg 
BEEF  CATTLE. 

Hereford*. — Exhibitors:   H.  M.  B^rngrover, 

San  Jose;  J.  E.  Brunton.  Aspen.  Colo.:  J.  A. 
Bunting.  Mission  San  Jose;  G.  W.  Emmons. 
San  Francisco;  Riverside  Hereford  Ranch, 
Northam.  Nevada. 

Senior  champion  bull. — Patrician  5th.  Barn- 
grover. 

Junior  champion  bull. — Mission  Chief.  Bunt- 
ing. 

Senior  champion  cow. — Pearl.  Brunton. 

Junior  champion  cow  or  heifer. — Woodford 
Lady  P..  Brunton. 

Grand  champion  bull. — Mission  Chief.  Bunt- 
ing. 

Grand    champion    cow    or    heifer. — Peart 

Brunton. 

Bull,  three  years  old  or  over. — First :  Pa- 
trician 5th.  Barn  grover. 

Bull,  two  years  and  under  three. — First: 
Alamo  Reuben.  Riverside  Hereford  Ranch. 
Second:  Groves  Perfection.  Third:  Witebford. 
Emmons. 

Senior  yearling  bull. — First:  Alec.  Bunting 
Second:  Echo  Repeater.  Brunton.  Third:  Jun- 
ior Grove.  Emmons. 

Junior  yearling  bull  —  First :  Bonnie  Grove, 
Brunton.    Second:  Diablo  Fairfax.  Emmons. 

Senior  bull  calf — First:  Mission  Prince. 
Bunting.  Second:  Plumas  Lad  2nd.  BsssbT 
(Continued  on  page  268.) 


SHARPIES 

SUCTION  — FEED  n 

Cream  separator 

IT  SKIMS  CLEAN  AT  ANY  SPEED 

You  can  "rest  up"  as  you  work,  turning  slowly  and 
easy-like. 

Or  you  can  turn  faster  and  finish  quickly. 

But  no  matter  how  fast  or  how  slow  you  turn  the 
Sharpies,  you'll  find  that  the  cream  hasn't  varied  a 
bit  in  thickness,  nor  have  you  lost  a  particle  of 
butterfat  through  turning  under  speed. 

This  is  due  to  the  Sharpies  Suction-feed  principle. 
No  other  separator  can  use  this  principle  as  it  is 
patented.  All  other  separators  are  fixed-feed  and 
when  you  turn  fast  your  cream  thickens,  and  when 
you  turn  below  speed  you  lose  butterfat. 

Official  tests  made  by  nearly  all  agricultural  colleges 
have  proved  that  the  Sharpies  skimmed  clean  at 
widely,  varying  speeds — without  affecting  thickness 
of  cream  at  the  varying  speeds.   Write  for  full  report. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  works  with  you  as  well  as 
for  you. 

Get  the  facts  about  separators.  They  will 
show  you  the  way  to  greater  profits.  Write  to 
nearest  branch,  addressing  Department  31 

"There  are  No  Substitutes  for  Dairy  Foods" 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

BRANCHES:  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 

Over  2,425,000  Sharpies  Separators  in  Daily  Use  dc  95 
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rarm  and  Dairy  Equipment 

"Less  Labor"  "Bigger  Profits"  "Better  Work"  "More  Comfort" 

Invest  some  of  this  year's  fine  profits  in  better  equipment  that  lines  of  farm  machinery  than  any  other  farm  equipment  concern 

will  not  only  help  to  produce  a  big  season  next  year,  but  that  will  on  the  coast.    Our  years  of  experience  are  at  your  command, 

add  comfort  and  pleasure  to  your  living  this  year,  next  year,  Write  us  about  any  of  the  equipment  described  on  this  page,  or 

year  after,  and  through  all  the  years  that  lie  ahead.   We  special-  any  other  equipment  in  which  you  may  be  interested.   Every  in- 

ize  in  modern  equipment  for  farm  and  dairy ;  and  handle  more  quiry  answered  promptly  and  fully.   WRITE  TODAY. 


"DURO" 
Deep  Well  Systems 

JUST  the  thing  to  bring  suburban 
or  country  home  right  up  to  date. 

Pumps  water  from  wells,  where 
depth  to  water  level  ranges  from  22 
to  150  feet,  and  supply  it  under 
pressure  for  all  purposes  about  the 
house  or  grounds. 

"Built  like  a  battleship,"  econom- 
ical and  entirely  automatic  in  oper- 
ation. 

Send  for  Duro  booklet 


AMERICAN 
PUMPS 


We  are  distributors  for 
American  Standard  Horizon- 
tal and  Vertical  Pumps — and 
Turbine  Centrifugals. 

They're  the  best  pumps  on 
the  market.  They  cost  a 
little  more — but  last  longer 
and  are  decidedly  cheaper  in 
the  long  run. 

American  Pumps  are  fam- 
ous for  their  large  capacity 
and  high  efficiency. 

We  also  have  special 
pumps  for  direct  connection 
to  motors. 

Write  for  Pump  Catalog. 


LOUDEN 
FEED  AND  LITTER 
CARRIERS 


I  While  You  Make  Hay!  I 


With  a  Louden  Carrier, 
one  man  can  do  the  work  of 
four  with  wheelbarrows — 
and  the  man  with  the  Lou- 
den will  be  less  tired,  at  the 
end  of  the  day. 

That's  the  way  to  keep 
your  help  and  cut  your  labor 
cost.  The  dairymen  who 
make  money  are  the  dairy- 
men who  use  modern  equip- 
ment like  this. 

SENl)  FOR  LOUDEN  CATA- 
LOG AND  FREE  BOOK  OF 
BARN  PLANS. 


UNIVERSAL  Milking  Machine 


With  a  Universal  outfit  one 
man  can  do  the  work  of  three, 
thus  actually  eliminating  the 
work  of  two  men.  You  can 
solve  your  labor  problem,  save 
time  and  inestimable  hard  work, 
and  do  the  milking  better  with 
a  Universal. 

Milks  with  alternating  ac- 
tion, massaging  and  relieving 
two  teats  while  the  other  two 
are  being  milk  —  the  natural 
way.  Fits  any  cow. 

WRITE  FOR  UNIVERSAL  CAT- 
ALOG. 


When  help  is  scarce  and  hi&h  priced, 
and  all  the  horses  are  needed  in  the 
field,  the  Louden  Power  Hoist  comes 
to  the  rescue.  Does  the  work  of  both 
a  team  and  a  man,  and  does  it  in  half 
the  time. 

There's  nothing  complicated  about 
the  Power  Hoist;  it's  just  a  plain,  com- 
mon-sense, sturdy  machine,  built  to 
handle  big  loads  easily,  and  to  save 
time  and 
labor  in 
hay  har- 
vest. Can 
be  used 
with  any 
kind  of 
power. 
Anybody 
can  oper- 
ate it. 

Try  it 
out  thia 
season. 


|        Write  for  Catalog- 
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ALAMO 
Electric  Light 
Plant 

Most  efficient  plant  of  its  kind  on  the 
market.  No  vibration.  No  noise.  Solid, 
substantial,  highly  perfected.  Will  give  many 
years  of  service.  WRITE  FOR  ALAMO 
BOOKLET. 


ENGINES  in  All  Sizes 

We  have  engines  in  every  type  and  size — from 
2i/2  H.  P.  lo  100  H.  P.,  operating  on  distillate  or 
low  grade  fuel  oil.  Our  lines  include  Western, 
Faultless,  and  Muncie  Oil  Engines.  We'll  show 
you  how  to  get  the  most  power  and  the  best 
results  at  least  cost — and  that's  what  you  want. 


68  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


420  E.  THIRD  ST.,  Dept.  A,  LOS  ANGELES. 
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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  LIVE  STOCK 
AT  THE  FAIK. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

As  the  Fair  progressed  and  the  live 
stock  judging  was  finished,  the  hopes 
of  some  were  realized  as  well  as  the 
fears  of  others,  then  came  the  chance 
of  each  and  every  one  to  learn.  The 
veterans  always  absorb  more  or  less 
unconsciously  the  whys  and  where- 
fors  of  their  winnings  and  also  of 
their  losses.  The  young  exhibitor  has 
perchance  his  hopes  too  high  and 
finds  them  dashed  even  lower  than 
the  ground.  Then  comes  his  great 
chance  for  learning.  Perhaps  his  ani- 
mal was  not  fitted  as  well  as  it  should 
have  been  or  overfitted.  Maybe  it  was 
handled  in  the  ring  in  the  best  man- 
ner. He  should  be  in  a  frame  of 
mind  that  will  permit  his  accepting 
defeat  gracefully  and  coolly  and 
studying  the  proceedings  from  all 
angles.  If  he  will  do  this  he  has 
started  right,  and  will  eventually  come 
to  be  a  great  breeder  and  showman. 
The  herdsman  and  shepherd  be- 
comes expert  in  always  presenting 
the  best  side  of  their  animal  to  the 
judge  in  the  ring  in  a  perfectly  legit- 
imate and  honest  way.  This  is  all 
right  as  long  as  deceit  is  not  prac- 
tised. The  career  of  a  tricky  man  in 
the  ring  sooner  or  later  comes  to  a 
point  where  he  loses  the  respect  of 
his  competitors  and  his  value  as  a 
herdsman  or  stockman. 

There  are  certain  methods  of  prep- 
aration of  animals,  however,  that  are 
recognizezd  as  legitimate  and  stand- 
ard, such  as  trimming  the  medium- 
wooled  sheep,  dressing  the  Merinos 
with  oil  and  coloring  matter,  oiling 
hogs,  polishing  and  waxing  horns  of 
cattle  and  using  clippers  to  bring  out 
the  quality,  etc.  Such  things  are 
legitimate  and  simply  give  an  added 
bloom  and  luster  to  the  animal  and 
deceive  no  one. 

Properly  carried  out  the  growing, 
fitting  and  exhibition  of  live  stock  in 
all  its  classes  is  almost  or  quite  a 
profession  in  its  perfection.  It  is  a 
profession  or  employment  that  is  a 
remunerative  and  pleasant  one  for 
one  who  follows  it  as  a  calling.  It  is 
doubly  so  for  the  stockman  who 
grows,  fits  and  shows  his  own  stock. 


LIVE    STOCK  JUDGES. 


The  men  who  performed  the  some- 
what arduous  task  of  placing  the  rib- 
bons on  the  different  classes  of  live 
stock  at  the  State  Fair  this  year  are 
as  follows:  John  C.  Burns,  College 
Station.  Texas,  draft  horses  and  beef 
cattle;  E.  A.  Trowbridge,  Columbus, 
Mo.,  horse  show;  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt, 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  dairy  cattle;  James 
F.  Wilson,  University  Farm  Davis, 
sheep  and  goats;  Dwight  Putman, 
Teeumseh  Neb.,  Duroc  Jerseys; 
Thos.  A.  Shattuck,  Hastings,  Neb., 
Poland  Chinas;  Wyman  Lovejoy,  Ros- 
coe.  111.,  Berkshires;  Prof.  J.  T. 
Thompson,  University  Farm,  Davis, 
Chester  Whites  and  Yorkshires. 


SHORTHORN  BREEDERS' 
BANQUET. 


Certainly  the  men  of  this  associa- 
tion outdid  themselves  in  their  ban- 
quet at  the  Travelers'  Hotel  on  Thurs- 
day evening  of  State  Fair  week.  Af- 
ter partaking  of  the  feast,  Toastmas- 
ter  C.  N.  Hawkins  introduced  B.  O. 
Cowen,  formerly  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  American  Shorthorn  Associa- 
tion, who  gave  a  very  pleasing  and 
instructive  address  on  the  origin  of 
the  Shorthorn,  and  proving  in  a  very 
logical  and  convincing  way  that  his 
favorite  breed  was  by  far  the  most 
ancient  of  any  of  the  breeds. 

i  Following  Mr.  Cowan,  Mr.  Glide, 
Prof.  True,  Mr.  Troup  and  others  gave 
short  talks  on  the  Shorthorn  as  a 
breed  and  other  relevant  matters.  No 
business  was  transacted  of  impor- 
tance. 


Thos.  Harrison  of  Santa  Rosa  re- 
ports the  sale  of  his  Grand  Champion 
Dual  Purpose  Shorthorn  bull.  Foot- 
hills Pioneer  to  Leon  F.  Douglas 
Geyserville  for  a  p-rice  that  runs  well 
up  in  four  figures. 


THE  UEKkSHIRE  DONATION  SALE. 


Estimated  attendance  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year  is  150,000.  All  debts  are  paid 
and  % 6,0 00  remain  in  the  treasury. 


This  sale,  held  immediately  after 
the  judging  of  the  Berkshires  at  the 
State  Fair  this  year,  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  the  treasury  of  the  Western 
Berkshire  Congress,  was  a  pronounced 
success.  The  top  of  the  sale  was  the 
bred  gilt  Castleview  Lady,  consigned 
by  J.  Francis  O'Connor  of  Santa  Rosa. 
She  is  a  particularly  good  animal, 
smooth'  and  stretchy,  bred  to  Baron 
Rookwood  2d,  son  of  the  $1100  Grand 
Champion  boar  of  the  National  Swine 
Show,  and  out  of  Rookwood  Lady 
100th,  Grand  Champion  sow  of  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Escalon 
thought  she  was  good  enough  to 
place  in  his  herd  and  paid  $200  for 
the  privilege. 

The  average  of  the  sale  was  $64.86, 
including  all  consigned,  among  which 
were  several  young  boar  and  sow  pigs. 
These  materially  reduced  the.  average, 
but  the  total  of  the  sale  was  suffi- 
cient to  put  the  "Congress"  on  "easy 
street"  for  some  time  to  come. 


POLAH D-CHINA  BREEDERS. 


Everyone  that  classes  himself  in  the 
above  list  should  not  fail  to  attend 
the  bred  sow  and  gilt  sale  of  John  M. 
Bernstein  and  W.  L.  Haag  &  Son  at 
the  Kings  County  Fair  Grounds,  Han- 
ford,  on  September  17th.  Both  East- 
ern and  Coast  bred  stock  will  be  of- 
fered and  of  the  type  and  breeding 
that  every  up-to-date  Poland-China 
breeder  is  looking  for.  Sows  bred  to 
The  Yankee  Jr.  and  Lendorris  Libery 
Bond — two  sensational  young  boars  of 
ultra  fashionable  type.  Do  not  miss 
this  sale. 


HOLSTEIN  BREEDERS 


AND 


DAIRYMEN,  ATTENTION 

65  Head  Registered  Holstein-Friesians 

Combination  Sale 


Henderson  Co. 


Bonita  Stock  Farm 


STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 

Thursday,  September  18th,  1919 

Young  bulls  sired  by  and  cows  and  heifers  bred  to  the  gTeat  Kin?  of  the  Blacks  and 
WhiteB.  who  has  more  A.  K  O.  daughters  to  his  credit  than  any  other  sire  on  the 
Pacific  Coast ;  Km:  Pontiac  Segis  lnka.  son  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs:  King  Lillian 
Walker  Segis:  Supreme  Glista  Pietje,  a  32-pound  sire  and  sire  of  the  junior  champion 
bull  at  the  State  Fair  this  year. 

Winnings  of  the  Henderson  Co.  ilolstein  Herd  at  the  State  Fair  this  year 
Included  one  championship,  four  firsts  and  other  awards  in  the  strongest 
competition  ever  offered  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Females  offered  are  either  Just  fresh  or  bred  to  one  of  the  above  sires.  Bulls  in  the 
sale  are  very  fashionably  bred  and  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams. 

No  animal  ta  sale  tuberculin  tested. 

Sale  at  Darby's  Barn,  corner  East  Jefferson  and  rilgrim  Ms..  Stockton. 
Cattle  on  exhibition  two  days  prior  to  sale. 

AUCTIONEERS:  COL.  BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Los  Angeles. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Tulare. 


You  Buyers  <£  3%  Inch  Tires 

You  represent  over  half  the  tire  buyers  of  the  world.  You  deserve  special 
consideration.    Your  volume  of  demand  calls  for  the  biggest  value. 


Recognizing  this,  Firestone  has  built  a  special 
$7,000,000  factory  for  you,  designed  special 
machinery  for  your  tire  and  special  looms  to 
weave  your  fabric. 

And  this  factory  is  operated  by  an  organization 
devoted  entirely  to  your  requirements.  The 
methods  and  machinery  leave  no  room  for 
errors  or  flaws.  Result:  This  special  molded 
tire  is  the  nearest  thing  to  a  perfect  tire  that 
engineering  can  give  you. 


By  saving  from  10r/o  to  30%  on  every  factory 
operation,  you  get  this  tire  at  a  price  that  some 
pay  even  for  the  "off  brand"  kinds.  30x314, 
non-skid,  $18;  32x314,  non-skid,  $21. 

You  get  a  6,000  mile  adjustment  basis,  and 
you  get  it  from  Firestone — always  in  the  front 
in  value-giving  and  now  years  ahead  of  the 
field.  Any  one  of  the  42,000  dealers  who  bank 
on  Firestone  quality  will  put  these  money- 
saving  tires  on  your  car. 


Most  Miles  per  Dollar 

Irestotte 
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Berkshire*!. 


CASTLEVIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 


We  are  booking  orders  for  spring1  pigs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfleld 
Rookwood.  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 


CASTLEVIEW  RAN  CD,  SANTA  ROSA 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 
MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  Calif. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  CHAMPION 
Baron  Duke  201st,  200001 
Do  you  realize  this  is  the  only  opportunity 
you  have  ever  had  on  this  Coast  to  secure  the 
pigs  of  a  Grand  National  Champion.  Duke  is 
breeding  them  long  and  thick.  He1  is  getting 
old  and  may  die  any  time.  You  are  started 
right  if  you  get  his  pigs.  A  very  good  April 
boar  pig  sired  by  Duke  and  from  a  half-sis- 
ter of  Rincons  Rival  2nd,  cholera  immune, 
$35.00.  Sandercock  Land  Co.  In  charge  of 
Natomas  Sales.  23  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

GRAPEWILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GCERN- 
seys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop.,  Escalon.  Calif. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS — From  large  lit- 
ters. Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill,  Morgan 
Hill,  California. 

LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  —  Top- Berkshire 
gilts  Bred  right,  prices  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Geo.  A.  Stingle,  El  Monte,  Cal. 

QUALITY  ItlOKKSIIIKES— Youiip  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
Mgr..  Martinez,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE8^Sired^by~Sta7  Leader,  the 
S1500  boar.  Eounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto,  Calif. 

_  RIVER   GARDEN   FARM  BERKSHIRES^ 

They  are  sure  to  please.  E.  H.  Whiting, 
Dkiah.  Calif. 

REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES— Cholera  im- 
mune.   Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  Immune.    Live  Oak,  California. 

BERKSHIRES-— ^Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits. 
California. 

Poland-Chinas. 


i.  H.  COOK 
LARGE   TYPE   POLAND-CHINAS   —  Fall 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
also  spring  boars  by  the   Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
\ Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA 


EL  PROFITO  Poland-Chinas  mean  bigger 
profits  for  you.  This  great  herd  sire  puts 
easy-feeding,  money-making  qualities  into  h\s 
Offspring  Get  stock  sired  by  him  or  bred  to 
him.  Prices  right.  Correspondence  cheerfully 
answered.  V.  L.  Renwick,  Hollister  Ave.. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 
£*~NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large-type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I    Marsh,  Modesto,  California. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY- with  Cloverdale  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas  —  the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
Including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Escondido.  Cal. 

FIVE  MARCH  GILTS^Good- enough-  for 
anyone  on  earth.  Sire.  Big-Bone  Bob.  Dam. 
Mollie  H.  Blood  lines,  I.  B.  A.  Wonder,  Lady 
Wonder.  A.  A.  Quackenbush.  West  View 
Banch,  B.  F.  D.  2.  Acampo.  Cal. 

"SOLD  OrT  except  splendid  consignment  to 
Fresno  County  Breeders'  public  sale  at  Fres- 
no, August  20th,  and  a  choice  bunch  of 
April  gilts  and  boars.  Also  one  yearling  boar 
who  is  a  good  specimen  of  Big-Type  Poland- 
Chinas."  D   H    Forney,  Route  Q,  Fresno,  Cal. 

BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  piffs  sired  by 
"Bob  Big  Done"  281289.  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918,  P.  E. 
Mitchell.    Atwater,   California.  * 

READY  FOR  SERVICE  BOARS — HalF 
dozen  outstanding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gill  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion, Bivcrside.  Cal. 

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
•ale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair.  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton.  California.  

BIG-TYPE  POLAND- CHINA  BOAR- PIGS, 
from  champion  boar.  Write  for  prices  and 
particulars.  Carstens  &  Holloway,  Madera, 
Cal 


WAIKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS— Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  S700  Grand  Champion  of 
Dalifornia.    Les  McCracken.  Prop..  Ripon.  Cal. 

ELDEBSLEY  FARM  ~^~Buj-type  Poland- 
China  hogs  and  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle.  J. 
H.  Ware.  Live  Oak.  Calif. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Young  boars  and  gilts. 
Prices  and  description  on  application.  Edward 
A.  Hall,  Rt.  1.  Box  39,  Watsonville.  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  Irom 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck. 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  California. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Cinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man   &  Sons.   Lodi,  California. 

.  POLAND-CHINAS— Weanling  plgi^  both 
sexes.  True  big  type.  Blue  Valley  strain. 
W.   A.  Clarke,  Madera.,  Calif. 


POLAND  CHINAS — A  few  4  to  5  mo.  boars 
and  gilts  of  good  type  and  size.  J.  E. 
Thomas,  Gilroy,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAWD-CHINA  SWINE-^ 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Basset  t  .Hanford,  California. 

POLAND  ~~  CHINAS.-  See  Si  boars  at 
Lodi  sale^^J.  E.  Steely,  Clements,  Calif. 

CHAS.  L.  WEAVER,  Tulare,  Cal.,  Poland 
Chinas.  One  11  months  old  —  "A  Wonder" 
bred  boar. 

REAOAKS  BANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy,  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.     E.  S.  Myers,  Biverdale.  Cab  forma. 

LABGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Win  ton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA~PIGS— Bernstein  Trewhitt 
and  Ross  blood.     B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 
_  POLAND-CHINAS— Young   stock    for" sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan,  Lemoore.  California. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi.  Cal. 


Chester  Whit**. 


BII.  LIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Nothing 
this  month.  Eight  spring  boar  and  6  spring 
sow  pigs  to  offer  during  August.  All  young 
stock  is  now  immune.  At  the  State  Fair  this 
year  will  show  a  full  exhibit  of  good  ones. 
Drop  in  and  see  them  and  get  some  real  big 
typey  ones.    C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills.  Calif. 


Duroe-.7erne.vs. 


DUROC-JERSEY  HOGS — Here  is  a  hog-buy- 
ing opportunity.  The  R.  E.  Whitley  Ranch 
has  just  purchased  a  large  and  very  fine  herd 
of  Begistered  Duroc-Jersey  hogs,  bred  from 
the  best  Duroc-Jersey  blood  in  the  country 
and  in  the  pink  of  condition.  Immunized 
against  cholera  by  double  treatment,  and  have 
for  sale  a  few  choice  Boars  and  Gilts  of  April 
and  May  farrowing  from  Orion  Cherry  King 
and  Grand  Golden  Model  breeding.  If  you 
want  large  litters  of  quick-growing  pigs  that 
will  make  you  money,  come  and  pick  the 
boars  and  gilts  now,  to  head  your  herd. 
Breeders  of  Grade  Hogs,  don't  overlook  this 
opportunity  to  get  a  good  Boar.  He  is  half 
of  your  herd  and  will  make  you  money  by 
large  litters  of  large  type,  quick-growing  pigs. 
Mrs.  B.  E.  Whitley,  Ventura  Boulevard  and 
Hazeltine  Avenue,  Van  Nuys,  California. 
Phone  160-J. 

OBION  MODEL 

sired  by 
ORION  CHERRY  KING,  JR. 

the    $3,600  Boar. 

Is  Making  His  Mark  As  a  Great  Breeder. 

He  heads  our  herd  of  up-to-date  Durocs. 
The  most  popular  blood  lines  are  represented 
in  his  pedigree — the  kind  that  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  many  prize-winning  herds. 

Choice  Spring  Boars  For  Sale.  If  you  are 
in  the  market  for  some  outstanding  boars, 
we  have  them. 

F.  D.  BURR  CO.  ORLAND,  CALIF. 

REGISTERED  DTJROC- JERSEYS  Choice 
open  gilts  ready  for  breeding;  also  weanling 
sow  pigs.  One  fine  service  boar.  "Square 
Deal  Ranch,"  S.  K.  Helsley,  Prop.,  Ceres, 
Calif.  

IH  ROC-JERSEYS  at  Ireland,  home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II,  and  Ireland's  Joe  Orion. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  Cal.  City  Office,  1219 
Brockman  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
~  REGISTERED  DUROCT JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars. 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.  Jack  Borge,  Dos  Palos.  Cal. 
~  WE  HAVE  100  YOUNG  GILTS  and  boars, 
bred  on  the  purple,  which  we  are  selling  for 
about  half  their  value.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Derryfield  Farm,  Capital  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Sacramento.     

DCROC  JERSEYS — Bred  sows,  gilts,  serv- 
ice boars  and  weanlings.  Premium  stock.  Ray 
McMillan,   Ethanac.  Calif. 


Hampshlres. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS  —  A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood   City.  California. 


DCROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son.  Willows  Calif. 

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  in  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 

Acres  Stock  Farm.  Davis,  California.  

_  SWEETWATER^DUROCS— The^most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch.  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 

Walker.    •  

-  REGISTERED  DUBOC-JEBSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings, both  sexes,  from  Orion,  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Plac- 
er ville.  Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Baum   

McCARTY  and  STARKWEATHER 

FALL  BOARS — Big  type,  smooth  and  classy. 
Cholera  immune.  Box  2250,  San  Francisco,  or 
Paradise  Road,  Modesto.  

BIG _TYPE— DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund.  Dixon.  Calif.   

BEGISTEBED  DUBOC  JERSEYS — Gilts 
and  weaned  pigs  of  either  sex  for  sale  every 
month  in  the  year.  Correspondence  invited. 
Geo.  L.  Horine.  Winton,  Calif.  

MABCH  PIGS— Gilt  edge  breeding  from 
prize-winning  stock.  Would  trade.  P.  O. 
Box  558,  Sacramento,  Calif.  

REGISTERED  DUBOCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Calif. 
_  REGISTERED  DUBOCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 

J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.   Visalia.  California.  

— A  FEW  A-i' MARCH  BOARS — Jack  London 
Banch,  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co..  CaEf. 


HAMPSB1IRES — Fine  quality.  Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.  Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm,  Tom  M.  Bodger.  Prop.,  Gardena,  Cal. 

M  lw«H  luneiniw. 


LABGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga,  Calif. 

DAIR>  OATTLH. 
Ayrshires. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSflflRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  p  ees.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
AYRSHIRES— ^Registered;  all  ages.  E~  W. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckles  Building,  San 
Francisco.  California. 

NORABEL- FARM- AYRSHIRES— Le  Baron 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 

Guernsey*. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee.  San  Diego  county.  Calif. 

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS — May-  Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calves 
from  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer,  Ripon, 
Cal,  R.  2. 


Jerseys. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  .calves. 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford,  Cal. 
-  SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS-^Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced.  California. 

Milking  Shorthorns. 


DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  —  Regis- 
tered and  unregistered  bulls  and  heifers.  Two 
unregistered  2V2  years  old  range  bulls.  Chas. 
L:  Weaver.  Tulare.  Cal. 

BREEDERS-  OF  REGISTERED  SHOBT- 
HOBNS— Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS— Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  & 
Kellogg.  Suisun,  California. 

Holstelns. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock   Farm.    Modesto.  California. 

BEGISTEBED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves, 
sired  by  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 
Sunnybrook  Ranch.  Willits,  Calif. 

THE  VICTORY  HERD— Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires. 
Hilcrest   Farms,    Caruthers,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTELNS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 
A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sons  of  Findern 
Soldene  Yaldesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  tow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon  Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building  San  Francisco. 

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif.   

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service   bulls.     Reasonable  prices. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley.  Tulare,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E  B 
Freeman    Route   B    Modesto.  Calilornia 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
Box  437.  San  Jose,  California. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN   LORENZO,  CALIF. 

— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

-^REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production.  Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon.  Cal. 

J.  W.  BENOIT,  ModestoT  Calif.  Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins. 

GOTSH ALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.  Ripon.  Calif. 
"  CHOICE-  HOLSTEIN  bulls- 'for  sale.  No 
females.  Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  California. 
"HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  "bull  calves- from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller,  Ripon.  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W.  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp..  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jereeys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch,  Tulare,  Calif. 

BEEF  CATTLE. 

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Calif..  John  Troup,  Supt.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Beasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely,  Modoc  county,  California. 
-  REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
HJLLS  —  Heavy  boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
aid  Scotch-topr'jd  breeding,  Ormondale  Co.. 
Bocte  1,  Red''  jod  City,  California.  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHOUT- 
HORNS,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California.  

HER'EFOBDS— Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Mintum. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Tiki 
H.  Cazier,  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.,  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 

■ale,  

— BEEF  CATTLE — Going  East  again.  Send 
your  orders.  R.  M.  Dunlap.  Hotel  Land,  Sac- 
ramento. ,  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Begis- 
tered Hereford,  Newman,  California.  

HEREFORDS  — Mission  Hereford  farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop..  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 


GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 

Herefords,  Milton.  California. 

REGISTERED"sHORTHOBNS  —  Fair  Oaks 

Ranch,  Willits,  Calif. 

GEORGE  WATTEBS0N  —  Breeder  Begis- 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop,  California. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carrutherg- Farms.  Live 

Oak,  California. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM  —  Registered 
Shorthorns  Prices  on  application.  Hopland, 
Calif.   ' 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California. 


HORSES  AND  MULES. 


PERCHERONS — Registered  Stalhoire,  Mares 
and  Fillies;  three,  four,  and  five  years  old. 
Cora  S.  Secrest.  Escalon,  Cal. 


SHEEP    AND  GOATH 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

FOR  SALE — 225  unshorn  merino  ewes — 
old  but  in  good,  fair  condition;  price  $6.00 
per  head.  Address  Jas.  G.  Mee,  St.  Helena, 
Calif.    Phone  60F  141. 


J.  A.  SWALL,  Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Oak — Reg- 
istered Angora  Bucks,  100  grade  Angora 
nannies. 

—  DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS — Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena, California. 

—  WANTED  ABOUT  50  good  pure-blood  Ram- 
bouillet  ewes.  P.  O.  Box  558,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
"  BULLARD  BROS.^Woodland,  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.    Hanford,  California. 
— CALLA  GROVE  FARMTmANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

 M1SCELIANEOUB.  

BUTTE  CITY  BANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
jnires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P,  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns;  Shropshires;  Berkshires; 
Ponies.    Next  sale  April  17,  1920.    All  breeds. 


The  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
held  a  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Sacra- 
mento on  Tuesday  evening  of  State 
Fair  week,  which  certainly  was  a  very 
enjoyable  affair  for  everyone  present. 


FOR  SALE 

29  SHROPSHIRE 
68  MERINO 

RAMS 

YOUNG,  PURE-BRED 
STANFORD  SHEEP 


Address 


Stanford  University 

608  Insurance  Exchange  Bldg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


DON'T  CUT  OUT 

A  Shoe  Boil,  Capped 
Hock  or  Bursitis 


FOR 


ABSORBINE 

T?A0E  MARK  mG.U.S.PAT.  Off 


will  reduce  them  and  leave  no  blemishes. 
Stops  lameness  promptly.  Does  not  blis- 
ter or  remove  the  hair,  and  horse  can  be 
worked.  $2.  SO  abottle  delivered.  Book 6  R free. 

ABSORBINE,  JR.,  (or  mankind,  the  antiiepuc 
liniment  for  Boili,  Brunei,  Sorei.  Swelling!.  Viricoie  Vein*. 
Allan  P»ln  »nd  Inflammation.  Price  21.25  a  bottle  at  drag* 
giiu  or  delivered.   Will  tell  you  more  If  you  write. 

W.F.YOUNG.  a,c.,    86Temgl«n„Sprlngfield. Mass. 
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LIVESTOCK  SHOW 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA'S 
COUNTY  FAIR 
EXPOSITION  PARK,  LOS  ANGELES 

OCTOBER  18th  to  26th 

LIVESTOCK— RACING— ENTERTAINMENT. 

$55,000.00 

in  premiums. 
Enter  your  stock! 

C.  R.  THOMAS,  Sect'y-Mgr. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


A 

uv  your  p«,£ts 

He  roots  the  grain  you  pay  good  money  for — 
scatters  it  all  over  the  ground — that  is,  if  you 
feed  in  the  old  way. 

Install  Calco  Automatic  Grain  Feeders — and 
note  the  saving  in  grain  and  money.  Mod- 
#  ernize  your  equipment. 

This  feeder  is  made  for  your  hogs.  The 
grain  is  automatically  fed  to  the  feeding 
trough.  The  feeder  is  light,  easily  moved, 
and  sanitary. 

In  some  models,  V-shaped 
compartments  make  pos- 
sible individual  feeding 
of  small  hogs — and  pre- 
vent rooting. 

Send  for  folder  and  prices 
— learn  hon>  a  small  invest- 
ment in  Calco  equipment 
Tvill  save  in  the  cost  of  feed. 


California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES 

4  I  7  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 

406  Parker  Street 


Important  to  Dairymen  and  Stockmen 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  demonstration  plot  of 


MILLETS 
IV:. rl  Millet 
'Broom   corn  Millet 
BOS  MlUet 
Ited  Millet 
Japanese  Millet 
BUoxl  Soy  Beans 
Golden  Millet 
Itrown-Tnul  Millet 
Chinese  Millet 
I  ml  inn  Millet 
White  Wonder  Millet 
Lnrice  Headed  Millet 


GRASSES 

•Para 

•Napier 

Guinea 

<  ni  ksfOot 

•Fog: 

l'anpnlum  Dilntntum 
Million  Dollar  Graaa 
•Rhodes 
Natal 

IlroniUN  Enermls 
•Merker 
II  ril  Top 
Perenninl  Rye 
Italian  Rye 
•Srallo  Graas 
Ten"  Grntm 


SORGHUMS 
•Wonder  Forage 
Japanese  Sugar  Cane 
'Silver  Tip  Sorghum 
Ribbon  Cane 
Honey  Sorghum 
Shnllu 
Keterlta 
White  Mllo 
Egyptian  Corn 
•Scbrock  KafHr  Sorghum 
Dwarf  Mllo 
SuHim 
KaollangN 


The  varieties  marked  *  are  by  far  the  most  valuable.  Be  sure  to  see 
them  growing  on  the  1500  block.  West  Sixteenth  street.  Send  at  once  for 
our  bulletin  describing  each  one. 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  South  Spring  Street  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


STATE  FAIR  AWARDS. 


(Continued  from  page  264.) 
grover.       Third:     Prince     Patrician,  Barn- 
trover.    Fourth:  Repeater  Grove,  Brunton. 

Junior  bull  calf. — First:  Mission  Chief. 
Bunting.    Second:  Perfection  Grove,  Brunton. 

Cow,  three  years  old  or  over. — First:  Pearl, 
Brunton.  Second:  Lulu  14th.  Barngrover. 
Third:  Cinderella,  Barngrover.  Fourth:  Lady 
Berenda,  Emmons. 

Cow.  two  years  old  under  three. — First: 
Miss  Betty,  Bunting-.  Second:  Sally  Clark,  Em- 
mons. Third:  Mary  Jane.  Barngrover.  Fourth: 
Cherry  Grove  (Polled).  Emmons.  Fifth:  Blue 
Belle  4th  (PoUed).  Emmons. 

Senior  yearling  heifer. — First:  Lady  Jane. 
Bunting.  Second:  Thelma.  Barngrover.  Third: 
Laura  (Polled),  Emmons. 

Junior  yearling  heifers. — First :  Woodford 
Lady  P.,  Brunton.  Second:  Mission  Girl, 
Bunting.  Third:  Normanline,  Barngrover. 
Fourth:  Belle  Poll  3r.  Emmons.  Fifth:  Mine- 
ola  Fairfield.  Emmons. 

Senior  heifer  calf. — First:  Lulu's  Pride, 
Barngrover.  Second:  Mission  Lass,  Bunting. 
Third:  Belle  Grove  2nd,  Brunton. 

Junior  heifer  calf. — First:  Miss  Woodford. 
Brunton.    Second:  Patrician  Sue,  Barngrover. 

Aged  herd. — First,  Barngrover. 

Calf  herd. — First,  Barngrover.  Second, 
Brunton. 

Get  of  sire. — First:  Get  of  Echo  Repeater, 
Brunton.  Second:  Get  of  Patricia  5th.  Barn- 
grover. 

Produce  of  dam. — First:  Produce  of  Anxiety 
Clarice,  Bunting.  Second:  Produce  of  Shade- 
land's  Maid  52nd,  Barngrover. 

Shorthorns. — Exhibitors:  Wm.  Bond.  New- 
ark: Thos.  B.  Dibblee  Estate.  Lompoc;  T.  S. 
Glide,  Davis;  Pacheco  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister. 

Senior  champion  bull:  Pacheco  Marshal.  Pa- 
checo Cattle  Co. 

Reserve  senior  champion  bull:  Hallwood 
Flash.  Dibblee  Estate. 

Junior  champion  bull. — Basham  Augusta, 
Dibblee  Estate. 

Senior  Champion  Cow. — Little  Sweetheart, 
Glide. 

Junior  champion  cow  or  heifer. — King's 
Countess,  Glide. 

Grand  champion  bull. — Basham  Augusta. 
Thos.  B.  Dibblee  Estate. 

Grand  champion  cow  or  heifer. — Little 
Sweetheart,  T.  S.  Glide. 

Bull,  three  years  old  and  over. — First:  Hall- 
wood  Flash,  Dibblee  Estate. 

Bull,  two  years  old  and  under  three. — First: 
Pacheco  Maahal,  Pacheco  Cattle  Co.  Second: 
Matchless  Elite.  Glide. 

Senior  yearling  bull. — First:  Basham  Au- 
gusta Dibblee"  Estate.  Second:  Dalmony 
Count.  Pacheco  Cattle  Co.  Third:  Hillcrest 
Amaranth,  Glide. 

Junior  yearling  bulls. — First:  Cumberland 
Gloster,  Bond.  Second:  Pacheco  Lad.  Pacheco 
Cattle  Co. 

Senior  bull  calf. — First:  Cheerful  Count, 
Glide.  Second:  Pacheco  Cumberland,  Pacheco 
Cattle  Co.  Third:  Baron  Lancaster,  Dibblee 
Estate.     Fourth:    Orange    Villager,  Dibblee 

Estate. 

Junior  bull  calf. — First:  Pacheco  Barmp- 
ton.  Pacheco  Cattle  Co.  Second:  Spicy  Count. 
Glide.      Third:    Royal    Broadhooks,  Dibblee 

Estate. 

Cow.  three  years  old  and  over,  with  calf. — 
First:  Spicy  Lady  with  bull  calf.  Glide. 

Cow,  two  years  old  and  under  three. — First: 
Little  Sweetheart.  Glide.  Second:  Pacheco 
Lass.  Pacheco  Cattle  Co.  Third:  Meadow  View 
Village  Girl.  Dibblee  Estate.  Fourth:  May- 
field  Victoria.  Bond. 

Senior  yearling  heifer. — First:  King's  Coun- 
tess. Glide.  Second:  Princess  Royal.  Dibblee 
Estate.  Third:  Lavender  Queen,  Dibblee  Es- 
tate. 

Junior  yearling  heifer. — First:  Village  Las- 
sie Glide.  Second:  Ormonsdale  Maid.  Bond. 
Third:  Paeheco  Lass  144th.  Pacheco  Cattle 
Co     Fourth:  Ruby  Avon,  Dibblee  Estate. 

Senior  heifer  calf. — First:  White  Pacheco. 
Pacheco  Cattle  Co.  Second:  Lucy  Lee  6th. 
Dibblee  Estate.  Third:  Pacheco  Blossom.  Pa- 
checo Cattle  Co.  Fourth:  Village  Rose.  Glide. 
Fifth:  Orange  Blossom.  Dibblee  Estate. 

Junior  heifer  calf. — First:  Countess  For- 
tuna.  Glide.  Second:  Pacheco  Doris.  Pacheco 
Cattle  Co.     Third:  Cumberland  Maid.  Bond. 

Aged  herd. — First:  Diblee  Estate.  Second: 
T.  8.  Glide. 

Breeder's  young  herd. — First:  T.  S.  Glide. 
Second:  Pacheco  Cattle  Co. 

Calf  herd. — First:  T.  S.  Glide.  Second:  Pa- 
checo Cattle  Co.  Third:  Thos.  B.  Dibblee  Es- 
tate. 

Get  of  sire. — First:  Get  of  Count  Amaranth, 

Glide. 

Produce  of  dam. — First:  Produce  of  Baron  s 
Delight.  Dibblee  Estate.  Second:  Produce  of 
King's  Mystic.  Glide.  Third:  Produce  of 
Cheerful  Maid.  Glide. 

SWINE. 

Berkshlres.-Exhibitors:  Frank  B.  Anderson, 
Sacramento:  J.  A.  Barker.  Dixon;  S.  A.  Brit- 
tain,  Santa  Rosa;  Castlcview  Ranch.  Santa 
Rosa:  A.  B.  Humphrey,  Escalon;  Italian  Vine- 
yard Co..  Guasti:  E.  B.  McFarland,  San  Fran- 
cisco: H,  C.  Muddox  4  Son.  Sacramento;  H. 
L.  &  E.  H.  Murphy.  Perkins;  Sandercock  Land 
Company.  San  Francisco:  H.  S.  Teasdale. 
Sparks.  Nevada. 

Senior  champion  boar:  Natomas  Baron 
Duke.  Sandercock  Land  Co. 

Reserve  senior  champion:  R  in  con  Leader, 
H.  C.  Muddox  tc  Son. 

Junior  champion  boar:  No  name,  Hum- 
phrey. 

Senior  champion  sow:  Grape  Wild  Rose, 
Humphrey.  / 

Reserve  champion  sow:  Duke's  Natamario 
Rookwood.  Sandercock  Land  Co. 

Junior  champion  sow:  Castlevlew  Premier 
Belle,  Castleview  Ranch. 

Reserve  champion  sow:  Grape  Wild  Rose 
6th.  Humphrey. 

Grand  champion  boar:  Natomas  Baron  Duke. 
Sandercock  Land  Co.  Reserve  grand  cham- 
pion boar:  No  name.  Humphrey. 

Grand  champion  sow:  Grape  Wild  Rose. 
Humphrey.  Reserve  grand  champion  sow: 
Duke's  Natomario  Rookwood.  Humphrey. 

Boar,  two  years  old  and  over. — First:  Rln- 
con  Leaer.  Muddox.  Second:  Grape  Wild 
Emblem.  Humphrey..  Third:  Wilsonia  King 
Laurel.  Murphy.     Fourth:  Ideal  Royal  Lee. 


Anderson. 

Senior  yearling  boar. — First:  Escalon  Su- 
perb,  Humphrey.  Second:  Escalon  Grand 
Royal.  Humphrey. 

Junior  yearling  boar. — First:  Natomas  Bar- 
on Duke.  Sandercock.  Second:  Choice  Goods 
10th.  Italian  Vineyard  Co.  Third:  Barrow's 
Baron  Duke,  Brittain.  Fourth:  Nevada 
Epochal,  Teasdale. 

Senior  boar  pig. — First:  Escalon  Type  2d, 
Humphrey.  Second:  Escalon  Type.  Hum- 
phrey. Third:  Castlcview  Rival  2d,  Cattle- 
view  Ranch.  Fourth:  Wiesendenen  Prince, 
Muddox.    Fifth:  Meadowview  Rival,  Muddox, 

Junior  boar  pig. — First:  No  Name.  Hum- 
phrey. Second:  No  Name.  Humphrey.  Third: 
Castleview  Rival  Duke.  Castleview  Ranch. 
Fourth:  Meadowview  Rival  3rd,  Muddox. 
Fifth:  Meadowview  Rival  2d,  Muddox. 

Sow,  two  years  old  or  over. — First:  Grape 
Wild  Rose.  Humphrey.  Second:  Leader's  Jean- 
nette  2d,  Humphrey.  Third:  Symboleer's  Star 
Lady.  Sandercock.  Fourth:  Daisy  Lee  11th, 
Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Fifth:  Wisonia  Princes* 
Laurel.  Sandercock. 

Senior  yearling  sow. — First:  Escalon  Blue 
Belle.  Humphrey.  Second:  Royal  Polly  2d, 
Humphrey.  Third:  Hopland  Iowana  Princess. 
Castleview  Ranch.  Fourth:  Hopland  Grand 
Lady,  Muddox. 

Junior  yearling  sow. — First:  Duke's  Nato- 
mario Rookwood.  Sandercock.  Second:  Grape 
Wild  Rose  3d,  Humphrey.  Third:  Escalon 
Majestic  Fashion,  Humphrey.  Fourth:  Em- 
blem's Escalon  BeUe.  Humphrey. 

Senior  sow  pig. — FirBt:  Castleview  Premier 
Belle.  Castleview  Ranch.  Second:  Grape  Wild 
Rose  6th,  Humphrey.  Third:  Grape  Wild 
Rose  7th.  Humphrey.  Fourth:  Meadowview 
Duchess  5th,  Muddox.  Fifth:  Meadowview1 
Duchess  4th,  Muddox. 

Junior  sow  pig. — First:  Natomas  Symbo- 
leer  Belle  2d.  Sandercock.  Second:  Castleview 
Rival  Duchess.  Castleview  Ranch.  Third: 
Rival's  Lady  Duchess.  Sandercock.  Fourth: 
Double's  Duchess.  Sandercock.  Fifth:  Nato- 
mas Symboleer    Belle   3rd.  Sandercock. 

Herd  over  one  year. — First:  Sandercock 
Second:  Humphrey.     Third:  Muddox  &  Son. 

Herd,  under  one  year. — First:  Humphrey.. 
Second:  Sandercock  Land  Co.  Third:  Castle- 
new  Ranch. 

Herd  bred  by  exhibitor. — First:  Humphrey. 
Second:  Humphrey.  Third:  Sandercock  Land 
Co. 

Get  of  sire. — First:  Get  of  Baron  Duke 
201st.  Sandercock.  Second:  Get  of  Big  Leader. 
Humphrey.  Third:  Get  of  Mayfield  Rookwood 
2d.  Castleview  Ranch.  Fourth:  Get  of  May- 
field  Rookwood  2d,  Castleview  Ranch. 

Produce  of  dam. — First:  Produce  of  Laurel 
Rookwood  Duchess.  Muddox.  Second:  Produce 
of  Escalon  May.  Humphrey.  Third:  Produce 
of  Princess  Leader,  Sandercock.  Fourth :  Pro- 
data  of  Leader's  Rival  Duchess.  Castleview  < 
Ranch. 

Fat   barrows,  any   age. — First:  Castleview 
Ranch.     Second:   A.   B.   Humphrey.     Third:  < 
Sandercock  Land  Co. 

Pen  of  fat  barrows. — First:  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey.   Second:  Sandercock  Land  Co. 

Duroc-Jerseys. — Exhibitors:  W.  V.  Bennett, 
Nord.  H.  M.  Berglund.  Dixon:  Jock  Borge. 
Dos  Palos;  Joe  N.  Chinowth.  Visalia;  Henry 
Cummins.  Visalia:  Diamond  Bar  Ranch, 
Spadra:  Fulgram  A  Sons.  Visalia:  F.  W.  Gar- 
diner, Sacramento:  Hazel  Louise  Farm.  Sac- 
ramento: Jane  Garden  Farm.  Sacramento:  Clo- 
cum  &  Sons.  Willows:  J.  E.  Thorp.  Loekeford; 
E.  J.  Weldon.  Sacramento:  Winsor  Ranch, 
Bonita;  Witherow  &  Stafford.  Live  Oak. 

Senior  champion  boar,  one  year  or  over.— 
First:  Uneeda  Model  Col.,  Slocum.  Second: 
Mammoth  Sensation  2nd.  Diamond  Bar  Ranch. 

Junior  champion  boar. — First:  Uneeda  In- 
vincible Col..  Slocu-m.  Second:  You'll  Do'* 
Prince.  Thorp. 

Senior  champion  sow. — First:  Model  De- 
fender Lady.  Winsor  Ranch.  Second:  Mia* 
Pathfinder,    Winsor  Ranch. 

Junior  champion  sow.  under  one  year- 
First:  Pathfinder's  Very  "Best.  Diamond  Bar 
Ranch.     Second:  You'll  Do's  Queen.  Thorp. 

Grand  champion  boar. — First:  Sensation 
Wonder  First.  Sloeum.  Second:  Uneeda  Invin- 
cible Col..  Slocum. 

Boar,  two  years  old  or  over — First :  Sen- 
sation Wonder  1st.  Slocum  &  Son.  Second: 
California  Orion  King.  Berglund.  Third:  Trail- 
blazer,  Jane  Garden  Farm.  Fourth:  Uneeda 
Model  Col.,  Slocum.  Fifth:  Uneeda  Wonder, 
Slocum. 

Senior  yearling  boar. — First:  Lord's  Orion 
Cherry  King,  Chinowth.  Second:  Model  De- 
fender 1st,  Winsor  Ranch.  Third:  Uneeda 
Model  Col.  3rd.  Slocum.  Fourth :  Latest 
Model,  Diamond  Bar  Ranch. 

Junior  yearling  boar. — First :  Mammoth  Sen- 
sation 2nd.  Diamond  liar  Ranch.  Second: 
Johnson's  Defender  Jr.  Witherow  &  Stafford. 
Third:  Natoma  Defender,  Hazel  Louise  Farm. 
Fourth:  Freddie  You'll  Do.  Thorp.  Fifth: 
Orion   King   Defender,  Barker. 

Senior  pig. — First:  Uneeda  Invincible  Col.. 
Slocum.  Second:  No  name.  Cummins.  Third: 
Great  Sensation  2nd.  Diamond  Bar  Ranch. 
Fourth:  Top  Sensation  2nd.  Winsor  Ranch. 
Fifth:  Invincible  Uneeda  2nd.  Slocum. 

Junior  pig. — Regulator's  You'll  Do..  Thorp. 
Second:  Critic's  Ideal  Pathfinder.  Fulgham. 
Third:  Regulator's  You'll  Do  Again.  Thorp. 
Fourth:  Greenwood  Defender,  Witherow  ft 
Stafford.  Fifth:  Greenwood  Defender  Q* 
Witherow  it  Stafford. 

Sow.  two  years  old  or  over. — First:  Model 
Defender  Lady.  Winsor  Ranch.  Second:  Critic 
itose.  Diamond  Bar  Ranch.  Third:  Royal 
Critic  2nd.  Fulgham.  Fourth:  Butte's  Golden 
Pet.  Bennett.  Fifth:  Happy  Lass  of  Mossdale, 
Thorp. 

Senior  yearling  sow. — First:  Miss  Pathfinder, 
Winsor  Ranch.  Secend:  Tattletale  Miss.  Dia- 
mond Bar  Ranch.  Third:  Uneeda  Queen  Model 
3rd.  Slocum.    Fourth:  La  Roja.  Borge. 

Junior  yearling  sow. — First:  Pathfinder's 
Col.  Girl.  Diamond  Bar  Ranch.  Second:  Ohio 
Sensation  Lady.  Diamond  Bar  Ranch.  Third: 
Orion's  Cherry  Blossom.  Bennett.  Fourth: 
Ganos  Wonder  Girl.  Diamond  Bar  Ranch. 
Fifth:  Uneeda  H.  A.'s  Queen  1st.  Slocum. 

Senior  pig.  sows. — First:  Pathfinder's  Very 
Best.  Diamond  Bar  Ranch.  Second:  Golden 
Sensation.  Winsor  Ranch.  Third:  Reggie'* 
Twilight  of  Mossdale.  Thorp.  Fourth:  Golden 
Sensation  1st.  Winsor  Ranch  Fifth:  King'* 
Golden  Girl.  Diamond  Bar  Ranch. 

Sow,     junior  pigs — Open     Class. — F 
You'U  Do's  Queen.  Thorp.  Second: 
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You'll  Do  2nd.  Thorp.  Third:  Ideal  Path- 
finder's Critic  1st.  Fulg-ham.  Fourth :  Reg- 
gie's You'll  Do,  Thorp.  Filth:  Butte's  Pre- 
mier Pet  3rd.  Bennett. 

Champion  junior  sow  pig.  —  Campion: 
You'll  Do's  Queen.  Thorp. 

Aged  herd. — First:  one  entry.  Diamond  Bar 
Ranch.  Second:  Golden  Defender,  Model  De- 
fender Lady.  Great  Lady.  Miss  Pathfinder, 
Winsor  Ranch.  Third:  Sensation  Wonder 
1st,  Uneeda  Queen  Model  3rd,  Uneeda  H.  A's 
Queen  1st.  Uneeda  Orion  Lena,  Slocum. 

Young  herd. — First:  You'll  Do's  Prince, 
You'll  Do's  Volunteer,  You'll  Do's  Princess, 
You'll  Do's  Queen,  Thorp.  Second:  Great 
•'Sensation  Jr.,  Pathfinder  Very  Best.  Sen. 
.  Belle,  Creator's  Queen.  Diamond  Bar  Ranch. 

Herd  bred  by  exhibitor. — First:  One  entry. 
Thorp.  Second:  Golden  Defender.  Model  De- 
fender 20th,  Model  Defender  Lady  21st, 
Model  Defender  Lady  22nd,  Winsor  Ranch. 
Third:  Uneeda  Queen  Model  3rd,  Uneeda  H. 
A.'s  Queen  1st,  Uneeda  Model  Queen,  Uneeda 
Invincible  Col.,  Slocum. 

Get  of  sire. — First:  Ohio  Sensation  Lady, 
Sensation  Belle,  Sensation  Rose  11,  Orion 
Crimson  Lady  1st,  Sire.  Creator,  Diamond  Bar 
Ranch.  Second:  Regulator's  You'll  Do  Again. 
Reggie's  You'll  Do  2nd,  Reggie's  You'll  Do 
3rd.  Reggie's  You'll  Do,  Sire.  Brookwater  Reg-' 
ulator.  Thorp.  Third:  Model  Defender  Lady 
20th.  Model  Defender  Lady  21st,  Model  De- 
fender Lady  22nd.  Model  Defender  Lady  23rd, 
Bire.  Great  Model.  Winsor  Ranch. 

Produce  of  dam. — First:  Freddie  You'll  Do. 
Defender.  Happy  Lass  of  Mossdale,  Miss  You'll 
Do,  Thorp.  Second:  Model  Defender  Lady 
20th.  Model  Defender  Lady  21st,  Model  De- 
fender Lady  22nd,  Model  Defender  Lady  23rd, 
Dam,  Model  Defender  Lady,  Winsor  Ranch. 
•Third:  You'll  Do's  Prince.  You'll  Do's  Vol- 
unteer, You'll  Do's  Princess,  You'll  Do's 
Queen,  Thorp. 

Poland-Chilian. — Exhibitors:  Johnnie  Glu- 
eing. Winton;  H.  C.  Shinn  &  A.  J.  Elliott, 
Tulare ;  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons,  Lodi :  J.  F. 
Lehman.  Lodi;  Chas.  Gatewood,  Fresno:  W. 
I  A.  Young.  Lodi ;  Eugene  Miner,  Lodi ;  J.  H. 
Cook,  Paradise:  W.  T.  Dice.  Hanford:  J.  W. 
Wakefield,  Acampo;  N.  K.  Horan,  Lockeford; 
R.  W.  Jickling:,  Elmira;  Fred  D.  Ross,  Han- 
ford; Cross  Bros..  Merced;  A.  L.  Bassett.  Han- 
ford; J.  F.  McSwain.  Merced;  McCarty  & 
Starkweather,  San  Francisco;  H.  I.  Marsh, 
Modesto. 

L  Senior  champion  boar,  one  year  old  or 
over. — Champion:  Giant  Bob.  Chas.  jGatewood. 

:  Reserve  champion  boar:  Big  Model  Fellow, 
McSwain. 

Junior  champion  boar  under  one  year. — 
Champion:  Big  Bone  King.  Lehman. 

Reserve  Champion:  Fresno  Boy,  Fred  Gate- 
wood. 

Senior  champion  sow,  one  year  old  or  over. 
— Champion:  Big  Mary  3rd,  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather. 

Reserve  champion  sow. — Black  Beauty  C, 
Young. 

Junior  champion  sow,  under  one  year. — 
Champion:  Nugget  Nell,  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather. Reserve  champion :  Black  Beauty 
C,  .Young. 

Grand  champion  boar. — Grand  campion:  Gi- 
ant Bob,  Cas.  Gatewood.  Reserve  grand 
campion:  Big  Model  Follow.  McSwain. 

Grand  campion  sow. — Grand  campion :  Big 
Mary  3rd.  McCarty  &  Starkweather.  Reserve 
grand  campion  sow:  Black  Beauty  C,  Young. 

Boar,  two  years  old  or  over. — First:  Match- 
less Big  Bob  of  U.  F..  Beckman  &  Son.  Sec- 
ond: Big  Bone  Bob,  Horan.  Third:  Clark's 
Wonder,  Horan. 

Boar,  senior  yearling. — First:  Big  Model 
Fellow.  McSwain.  Second:  King's  Gerstdale 
Jones.  Bassett.  Third:  Big  Model.  Marsh. 
Fourth:  Justo  Bos,  Jickling.  Fifth:  King's 
Timm.  Bassett. 

Boar,  junior  yearling. — First:  Giant  Bob. 
Gatewood.  Second :  The  Californian.  Elliott 
&  Shinn.  Third:  Bartons  Big  Kower,  Young. 
Fourth :  Long  Big  Bone  Jr.,  Young.  Fifth : 
King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Starkweather. 

Boar,  senior  pig. — First:  Fresno  Boy,  Gate- 
wood.  Second:  Model  Big  Bone,  Glusuig. 
Third:  Model  King,  Bassett.  Fourth:  J.  B.'s 
Model.  Bassett.  Fifth:  California  Bob,  Beck- 
man. 

Boar,  junior  pig. — First:  Bob  Price.  Leh- 
man. Second:  Bob's  King,  Lehman.  Third: 
Long  King,  Lehman.  Fourth:  Big  Bone 
King,  Lehman.    Fifth:  Model  Timm,  Bassett. 

Sow.  two  years  old  or  over. — First:  Big 
Mary  3rd.  McCarty  &  Starkweather.  Second: 
Hopeful.  Bassett.  Third:  Model  Riverina.  Mc- 
Carty &  Starkweather.  Fourth:  Mollie  Won- 
der 2nd,  Cook.  Fifth:  Katie  Fisher.  Clyde 
Horr. 

Sow.  senior  yearling. — First:  Forest  View 
Bess.  Cook.  Second.  Big  Model  Maid.  Bassett. 
Third:  Blue  Valley  B.  Chas.  Gatewood. 
Fourth:  Wonder  Alice  2nd.  Marsh. 

Junior  yearling  sow. — First:  Black  Beauty 
C,  Young.  Second:  Belle's  Beauty,  Beckman. 
Third:  Lady  Wonder.  Beckman.  Fourth: 
Black  Beauty  5th.  Young.  Fifth:  Liberty 
'  Girl  3rd,  McCarty  &  Starkweather. 

Sow,  senior  pip. — First:  Nugget  Nell,  Mc- 
Carty &  Starkweather.  Second:  Polly.  Mar- 
shall &  Son.  Third:  Long  Prospect.  McCarty 
4  Starkweather.  Fourth:  Lady  Washington's 
Model.  Johnnie  Glusing.  Fifth:  Big  Princess 
Model.  Bassett. 

Sow,  junior  pig. — First:  Lady  King.  Leh- 
man. Second:  Lady  Bob,  Lehman.  Third: 
Gcrstdale's  Best,  Bassett.  Fourth:  Polandale 
Bettie,  Chas.  Gatewood.  Fifth:  Letty  C,  Cross 
Bros. 

Herds,  boar  and  three  sows  over  one  year. — 
.First:  Barton's  Big  Kover,  Smooth  Beauty  C, 
Smooth  Beauty  6th,  Smooth  Josie,  Young. 
Second:  Matchless  Big  Bob.  Lady  Wonder, 
Belle's  Beauty.  Margaret.  Beckman.  Third: 
King's  Timm.  Hopeful,  Big  Model  Maid.  Chief's 
Jumbo  Lady  2nd,  Bassett.  Fourth :  King  Jones 
Over.  Big  Mary  3rd,  Model  Riverina,  Liberty 
Girl  3rd,  McCarty  &  Starkweather. 

Herd,  boar  and  three  sows  under  one  year. — 
First:  Big  Bone  King,  Lady  King.  Miss  Goldie. 
King's  Maid.  Lehman.  Second:  Smooth  King. 
Nugget  Nell,  Long  Prospect.  Stylish  Wonder. 
McCarty  &  Starkweather.  Third:  Unnamed 
pigs  by  Long  Big  Bone  Jr.  and  out  of  Smooth 
Beauty  C.  Young. 

Herd,  boar  and  three  hows,  bred  by  ex- 
hibitor.— First:  Big  Bone  King.  Lady  King. 
Miss  Goldie.  King's  Maid,  Lehman.  Second: 
Smooth  King.  Nugget  Nell.  Long  Prospect, 
Btylish    Wonder.    McCarty    &  Starkweather. 


Third:  Four  unnamed  pigs  by  Long  Big  Bone 
Jr.  and  out  of  Smooth  Beauty  C.  Young. 

Get  of  sire. — First:  Sire  Golden  State  King; 
Get,  Big  Bone  King,  Long  King,  Lady  King. 
Miss  Goldie,  Lehman.  Second:  Sire,  Kansas 
King;  Get,  Smooth  King,  Nugget  Nell,  Long 
Prospect,  Stylish  Wonder  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather. Third:  Sire.  Long  Big  Bone  Jr.;  Get, 
Four  unnamed  pigs  out  of  Smooth  Beauty  C„ 
Young. 

Produce  of  dam. — First:  Bobetta;  produce, 
Big  Bone  King,  Bole's  King,  Lady  King,  Miss 
Goldie,  Lehman.  Second :  Dam,  Smooth 
Beauty;  produce.  Barton  Big  Korver,  Black 
Beauty  5th,  Spring  Sow,  Young.  Third:  Miss 
Nebraska  2nd;  produce.  Smooth  King,  Nug- 
get Nell.  Long  Prospect.  Stylish  Wonder,  Mc- 
Carty &  Starkweather. 

Fat  barrow. — First:  Unnamed,  Bassett.  ec- 
ond:  Unnamed,  Bassett.. 

Pen  of  fat  barrows. — First:  Bassett. 


HENDERSON  HOLSTEIN  SALE. 


Breeders  of  the  "  Blacks  and 
Whites"  will  have  an  opportunity  on 
September  20th  at  Stockton  of  pur- 
chasing at  their  own  price  individuals 
from  65  head  listed  from  the  Hen- 
derson and  Bonita  Stock  Farms.  Many 


of  those  in  the  sale  closely  related  to  i 
the  King  of  the  Blacks  and  Whites, 
with  more  A.  R.  O.  daughters  than  any 
other  bull  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Also 
the  senior  herd  sire  at  the  Bonita 
Ranch,  Supreme  Glista  Pietje,  sire  of 
of  Bonita  Sir  Cornucopia  Glista,  blue 
ribbon  junior  yearling  bull  at  the  State 
Fair  this  year,  is  also  closely  related 
to  many  consigned. 

The  H.  C.  L.  is  receiving  so  much  of 
our  attention  at  the  present  time  that 
.every  chance,  to  improve  our  methods 
of  production  of  milk,  one  of  the  ne- 
cessities, should  not  be  overlooked. 
This  sale  is  one  of  those  chances  to 


i  procure  animals  of  the  very  highest 
economic  production  in  the  breed  and 
any  one  interested  should  not  fail  to 
attend  the  sale  and  buy  some  of  this 
great  offering. 


Clyde  Horr  of  Susanville  was  at  the 
State  Fair  with  an  excellent  herd  of 
Poland-Chinas.  Mr.  Horr  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  first  exhibit  of 
registered  livestock  at  the  State  Fair 
from  Lassen  county.  His  sow,  Horr's 
Big  Orphan,  was  placed  fifth  in  a  very 
strong  class.  Mr.  Horr  knows  there  is 
a  great  future  for  blooded  livestock 
in  his  country. 


HAVE  SOME  NICE  YOUING  BULLS 

Sired  by  SIR  VEEMAN  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC 
and  from  A.  R.  O.  dams  for  sale. 
ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE  POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 
R.  F.  GUERIN,  Visalia,  Calif. 


We  distribute  only  about 
6  per  cent  of  the  country's 
butter,  eggs  and  poultry 


Only  about  12  percent  o* 
the  meat  of  the  country  is 
dressed  by  Swift  &  Com- 
pany 


Our  tanneries  make 
less  than  15  per 
cent  of  the  hides 
into  leather 


Compared  to  the  entire  industry, 
our  business  is  small 


The  United  States  produces 
an  immense  amount  of  meat. 
Swift  &  Company  does  a  big 
business,  but  compared  to 
the  nation's  total,  our  output 
is  small.  It  is  like  comparing 
one  big  apple  to  a  whole  tree 
of  fruit. 

We  handle  only  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  dressed  meat  of 
the  United  States.  There 
are  302  national  packers  and 
944  local  ones  competing 
with  us. 

We  distribute  only  about  6 


per  cent  of  the  country's 
butter,  eggs,   and  poultry. 

Our  tanneries  handle  less 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  hides 
made  into  leather  in  the 
United  States. 

Our  soap  factories  make  less 
than  10  per  cent  of  the  soap 
output. 

Compare  these  small  per- 
centages with  the  propor- 
tions handled  by  large  cor- 
porations in  other  industries, 
and  you  can  easily  see  that 
Swift  &  Company  is  not  so 
large  after  all. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 
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PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poal- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 


GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  onr  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


POULTHY  AS  A  SIDE  LUTE. 

Do  you  want  to  make  poultry  an 
important  side  line  on  your  farm  by 
looking  after  them  in  the  right  way? 
Here  are  sortie  of  the  features  of  a 
successful  poultry  plant  down  Tulare 
way: 

Roosts. 

Roosts  are  kept  entirely  separate 
from  the  walls,  because  when  they 
touch  the  walls  a  regular  path  is  made 
for  ticks  and  other  vermin,  from  roof 
and  wall  to  resting  hens. 

Instead,  4x4  posts  are  sunk  firmly 
in  the  ground  in  two  rows,  with  slits 
in  them  in  which  a  1x4  will  fit.  These 
lx4's  have  also  grooves  12  inches 
apart  in  which  lxl  y2  roosts  fit.  In 
housecleaning  a  man  can  walk  along 
quickly,  taking  up  the  roosts,  then 
taking  up  the  side  boards,  putting 
them  out  to  air,  and  cleaning  the 
floors  up  in  no  time.  Some  heavy  oil, 
or  grease,  dropped  in  these  grooves 
occasionally  prevent  vermin  of  any 
kind  from  hiding  in  them  or  passing 
through  them.  This  Is  an  extremely 
simple  and  convenient  arrangement. 

You  might  not  think  that  such 
small  roosts  could  hold  up  a  lot  of 
hens.  They  do  so  easily  on  account 
of  the  strain  coming  on  the  long  side; 
if  they  were  laid  flat  two  hens  on  the 
middle  might  break  them.  As  it  is 
there  is  a  span  of  six  feet  between 
supports  and  all  the  Leghorn  hens 
that  get  on  them  cannot  break  them. 
The  roosts  project  six  or  eight  inches 
over  the  sides. 

Nests. 

Tightly  stretched  woven  wire  is 
slanted  over  the  nests  on  the  north 
walls.  This  prevents  the  hens  from 
standing  on  the  top  boards  and  leav- 
ing their  droppings  on  them,  which 
would  cause  vermin.  At  night  a  1x4 
is  slipped  in  front  of  the  nests,  which 
prevents  the  hens  from  roosting  in  the 
nests.  If  they  tried  to  do  that,  mites, 
lice,  and  ticks  would  gather. 

Miscellaneous  Pointers. 

Given  a  large  flock  of  Leghorns  and 
they  will  range  over  a  40-acre  ranch. 
Consequently  a  large  flock  on  free 
range  does  not  go  on  a  10-acre  farm, 
unless  the  neighbors  are  obliging. 
When  grasshoppers  are  abundant  the 
hens  will  not  range  far;  when  they  are 
scarce,  they  will  range  farther. 

A  collie  dog  is  a  convenience  on  a 
ranch  where  hens  range  wide.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  breed  to  protect  the 
creatures  he  is  with.  A  collie  dog  on 
the  George  ranch  rushes  out  and  un- 
der every  hawk  or  buzzard  he  sees 
overhead,  and  It  keeps  them  off.  The 
buzzards  do  not  notice  the  dog;  the 
hawks  either  fly  off,  or  try  to  dive  at 
some  other  part  of  the  ranch.  It 
takes  some  time  for  them  to  work 
around  to  that  plan,  so  if  they  do  not 
fly  off  right  away,  Mr.  George  waits 
for  them  with  a  shot  gun  and  then 
they  give  up  chicken-killing  forever. 
A  shepherd  dog,  owned  before  the 
collie  came,  was  just  as  good  at  the 
same  work. 

The  time  to  kill  a  hen  in  her  last 
season  is  when  she  starts  in  to  want 
to  set  during  the  summer.  If  broken 
up,  it  will  be  quite  a  while  before 
she  begins  to  lay  again  .annd  mostly 
she  will  begin  to  moult  first,  so  put 
her  on  the  market  before  that  hap- 
pens, while  she  is  still  marketable  and 
before  a  lot  of  valuable  feed  is  wasted 
on  her. 

Unless  there  is  lots  of  irrigation 
water  a  person  has  to  be  careful  about 
putting  poultry  manure  on  land,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  George.  He  used  to 
put  it  broadcast  on  his  alfalfa  checks, 
but  found  that  it  burned  the  ground 
(which  it  would  not  do  if  irrigation 
was  heavy),  so  now  he  dumps  it  in 
the  ditches,  and  the  water  distributes 
it  all  over  the  ranch  and  there  is  no 
burning  at  all.  Orange  growers  are 
willing  to  buy  the  manure  at  $7.00 
per  ton.  Chemical  analysis  would 
probably  show  that  it  was  worth 
double  that  price. 

A  scratching  shed  14x36  is  in  large 
enough  for  600  henB,  according  to 
Mr.  George.    He  has  his  house  board- 


ed up  a  foot  off  the  ground  to  keep  in 
the  straw,  and  feeds  all  of  his  grain 
in  straw.  The  roof  alone  will  not 
give  enough  protection  from  the  sun 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the 
hens  are  loafing,  but  he  boarded  up 
two  sides,  which  prevents  •  the  hot 
wind  from  passing  through,  and  now 
the  hens  think  it  gives  grateful  shade. 

"Swat  the  rooster"  is  the  slogan 
for  most  farms.  You  do  not  hear  it 
much  around  Tulare,  for  the  roosters 
are  all  swatted  before  they  are  roostr 
ers.  Nearly  everybody  buys  baby 
chicks  to  raise.  There  were  75,000 
sold  by  Poultry  Association  last  sea- 
son, 50,000  were  turned  out  by  a  lo- 
cal hatchery,  others  imported  chicks 
directly,  and  as  is  customary  incu- 
bators and  even  setting  hens  were 
vigorously  on  the  job  on  lots  of 
ranches. 


SWOLLEN  EYES  AND  BLINDNESS. 


To  the  Editor:  We  are  having  trou- 
ble with  our  chicks  and  wonder  if  you 
can  give  us  advice.  For  feed  our  chicks 
three  months  old  are  getting  wheat 
and  barley,  whole  grain  twice  a  day; 
and  a  dry  mash  is  in  front  of  them  all 
of  the  time.  Mash  contains  bran,  char- 
coal, beef  scrap,  cracked  corn,  rolled 
barley  and  alfalfa  meal.  They  also  get 
some  sour  milk.  They  are  at  liberty 
to  range  at  will.  But  we  are  con- 
tinually finding  them  with  swellings 
about  the.  eyes  which  eventually 
blinds  them  and  they  soon  die.  Be 
kind,  enough  to  tell  us  what  is  the 
trouble  and  suggest  a  remedy. — J.  R. 
Washburn,  Oakdale. 

Apparently  these  growing  chickens 
have  a  simple  cold  that  has  become 
chronic,  and  as  they  do  not  see  well 
they  die  more  from  starvation  than 
from  the  cold.  The  trouble  may  have 
originated  in  the  sleeping  quarters 
and  be  due  to  drafts  created  by  cracks 
in  the  sides  of  the  house;  or  the 
quarters  may  have  no  ventilation  and 
when  they  go  out  of  the  house  in  the 
early  morning  they  are  chilled  by  the 
great  change  of  temperature.  If  the 
quarters  are  properly  constructed, 
with  abundant  ventilation  on  the 
front  only,  it  is  possible  the  chickens 
are  in  the  habit  of  crowding  or 
"stacking"'  into  one  corner  which 
causes  them  to  sweat  and  they  con- 
tinue or  intensify  the  cold  each  morn- 
ing as  they  separate  from  the  heated 
mass.  Red  mites  also  produce  similar 
results  if  the  quarters  are  overrun 
with  them.  The  eyes  may  be  washed 
and  opened  by  the  use  of  witch-hazel 
or  a  solution  of  permanganate  of 
potash;  this  treatment  will  enable 
them  to  eat  and  drink.  A  liberal  dose 
of  epsom  salts  in  the  feed  ov  water, 
or  both,  helps  to  cleanse  the  system. 
It  requires  patience  and  some  experi- 
menting to  get  chickens  over  the 
stacking  habit.  Frequently  it  may 
be  accomplished  by  placing  In  their 
favorite  corner  a  frame  covered  with 
burlap.  For  fowls  three  months  old 
the  legs  should  be  about  six  inches 
high  and  the  burlap  tacked  so  the 
center  of  *be  cloth  will  be  about 
three  inches  from  the  floor. 


people  would  think  good  for  food. 
The  yolk  is  a  firm  golden  ball  and 
the  white  a  clear  liquid.  But  the 
white  has  a  greenish  color — and  the 
green  indicates  that  the  egg  is  full  of 
bacteria — it  is  a  "green  white  egg." 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Bate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 

BOOKING    FOR     WINTER,  SPRING 
DELIVERY 
Most  Fall  Chicks  Already  Booked. 

yet  hundreds  open  most  weeks,  reduced.  In 
each  of  seven  popular  breeds.  Clearing*  cus- 
tomers. Sj  yearly.  300-200  egg  strain.  Large 
vigorous  winter  layers.  Hall  chicks  go  to 
former  customers.  Doubling  our  70.000 
hatching  capacity.  Returned  thousands  of 
dollars  for  chirks  we  couldn't  supply.  FEW 
HUNDRED  BREEDING  HENS.  MALES,  lay- 
ing younger  pullets,  going  rapidly — 50c  to 
92.00  under  price.  Valuable  circular  with 
proof  free.  J.  Beeson.  Pasadena.  Calif. 
"PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Our 
200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels, 
100  puUets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson,  Box  8,  130  WiUard  St.,  San  Jose. 
California.  _< 

8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — by  the 
100  or  1000  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  Trap- 
nested  stock.  Won  1st.  2nd  and  Special 
(UUlity  Class),  Oakland  and  Modesto.  Order 
early  for  Fall  and  Spang  delivery.  A.  O.  A 
P.  M.  Forster.  2918  Otis  St.,  Berkeley.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — About  135  pair  of  pigeons, 
mostly  Carneaux.  some  white  Kings  and 
Homers.  All  fine  stock  and  In  good  condition. 
Must  seU  on  account  of  leaving.  Price.  91.60 
per  pair.  Address  Frank  Knolle.  Vineburg. 
Calif.     .   __l3M 

FEBRUARY  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS — 
A  few  dozen  especially  good  birds  from  extra 
large,  heavy  la-ring  parent  stock,  for  sale  at 
S2.50  apiece,  crated  and  delivered  £1  station. 
Also  March  Leghorn  pullets  at  92.00  each 
Geo.  L.  Horine.  Winton.  Calif,   

GET  RABT  CHICKS  NOW — WriteTfor  free 
booklet  on  fall  chicks.  See  why  they  pay. 
Several  varieties  very  week.  Only  good, 
otrong  youngsters  Bhipped.  Stubbe  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Box  87,  Palo  Alto 
~  EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAY — Hoganized 
and  trapneeted  Barred  Poultry  Rocks.  Sep- 
tember chicks.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm.  Fair- 
mead.  Calif.   '"^| 

—  PETALUMA  HATCHERY.  .Can  ship  day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Four  varieties.  We  challenge  the  hen.  or 
anybody  else.  Free  fall  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
Petaluma.  Calif. 


TO  DETERMINE  A  FRESH  EGG. 


The  absolutely  fresh  egg  held 
against  the  light  says  an  exchange, 
shows  a  distinctive  pinkish  glow  of 
goodness.  Let  the  egg,  however,  re- 
main out  in  the  sun  or  in  the  sum- 
mer heat  for  a  little  time,  and  within 
a  day  or  two  it  begins  to  show  blood, 
a  tiny  series  of  little  blood  vessels 
forming  around  the  embryo  of  the 
chick;  or  the  heat  may  cause  the 
yolk  to  go  toward  the  top  and  shift 
easily  which  characterizes  it  as  a 
"light  floater." 

Again,  the  yolk  may  mix  with  the 
white  and  make  a  "white  rot,"  a  con- 
dition also  revealed  by  the  candle. 
The  final  stage  is  the  "black  rot," 
where  no  light  at  all  can  be  seen 
through  the  egg.  The  egg  has  now 
reached  the  explosive  stage,  which 
makes  it  such  a  favorite  missile  of  the 
average  boy.  There  is,  however,  an- 
other type  of  bad  egg  which  most 


FALL  BABY  CHICKS  —  Rocks.  Reds,  and 
White  Leghorns;  choice  stock.  Place  your 
order  in  advance  to  insure  prompt  attention. 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH^BOCKB  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden,  Box  3,  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 

WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES  on  Fall 
chicks.  Willow  Glen  Poultry  Yards.  10  South 
Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose. 

BOCK,  RED  OR  LEGHOBN  baby- chicks- 
large  or  small  lots.  Right  prices.  Madera 
Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal. 

FALL  BABY  CHICKS  from  our  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  prices. 
Tupman  Poultry  Farm,  Box  7A,  Ceres,  Cattf. 

GOLDCBOFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Wu> 
ners  San  Jose  show.  Choice  stock  for  sale. 
Samuel  Abrams.  Los  Altos,  Calif. 


CHICKENS,    DUCKS,    GEESE,  GUINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  646  W. 
Park    St..    Stockton,    California,  Stamps. 

HUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BI  FF  DUCKS,  BOUB- 
BON  BED  TUBKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Rt.  2.   Box  14-JD,  Pomona.  California. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS— Albert  M~Hart7~Cle- 
ments.  Calif. 


WITTE  Engines 


2  to  30  H.  P. 
Built  Better — Cost  less  to  operate  and  to 
own — Easy  to  understand — Few  working 
parts — Strongly  built — Every  part  guaran- 
teed against  defect  during  the  life  of  the 
engine.  BuUt  from  standardized  metal 
patterns.  Every  part  interchangeable  and 
easily  replaced  by  operator.  Ask  us  for 
prices  on  aU  sizes.  Stationary,  Portable  or 
Saw-Rig  Outfits. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

129  FREMONT  ST. 
  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


/?yC0ULS0N'S  EGG  FOOD 

-  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
'CHICKENS  FROM 
iSHELL  TO  MARKET" 


September  13,  1919. 
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HOW 

The  Paraffine  Companies  Inc. 
helped  develop  the  oil  and 
asphalt  industry  of  California 


The  tremendous  growth  of  the  oil  and  asphalt 
industry  of  California  was  due  in  a  measure  to 
The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc. 

How? 

<<cBlack  Paraffine"  Apparently  Worthless 

In  the  early  days,  oil  experts  from  the  Pennsylvania 
fields,  thought  that  the  black  viscous  residue  left  after 
the  lighter  oils  had  been  distilled  from  California  petro- 
leum was  "black  paraffine."  But  it  was  not  like  the 
paraffine  they  knew,  and  they  considered  it  worthless. 

For  a  long  time  the  oil  industry  was  handicapped  by 
the  large  quantity  of  this  black  residue. 

Its  Great  Value  Discovered 

Then  came  Beardsley,  an  Eastern  oil  expert,  and 
Pierce,  a  chemist,  who  resolved  to  find  a  use  for  it. 
They  experimented  ceaselessly  without  result,  until  one 
day  by  accident  they  discovered 
that  this  "black  paraffine"  would 
dissolve  readily  in  that  evil-smell- 
ing liquid  known  as  carbon  bisul- 
phide. Their  search  was  at  an  end. 
They  had  made  a  paint  which  dried 
quickly  and  withstood  the  action 
of  acids  and  alkalis. 

As  a  result  of  this  discovery 
The  Paraffine  Paint  Company  was 
formed  to  manufacture  the  now 
famous  "P  &  B"  paints  and  a! 
small  plant  was  established  in 
Oakland  in  1884. 


Roofings 
Felts 
Building  Papers 
Waterproofing 
Materials 
Wall-Board 
Floor  Covering 
Industrial  Paints 
Box  Board 
Paper  Boxes 
Fibre  Containers 


Oil  Was  ^stilled  to  Get  the  Asphalt 

During  the  early  life  of  The  Paraffine  Paint  Company 
there  was  difficulty  in  securing  enough  "black  paraffine," 
or  what  was  later  discovered  to  be  asphalt.  The  oil 
'companies  had  trouble  in  supplying  it,  because  it  forced 
them  to  distill  a  large  quantity  of  the  lighter  oils  in  order 
to  get  the  residue.  And,  they  stated,  there  was  little  or 
no  market  for  the  distilled  products!  Thus,  for  a  time, 
asphalt  was  the  main  product  and  the  lighter  oils  the  by- 
products. A  curious  situation  in  the  light  of  present-day 
conditions. 

Growth  cf  The  Paraffine  Paint  Company 

Through  the  company's  success  in  making  paint,  other 
uses  for  asphalt  were  sought  and  found,  and  it  gradually 
extended  its  business.  New  products  were  brought  out 
from  time  to  time,  such  as  "P  &  B"  roofings — the  original 
ready  roofing — building  papers,  specialty  paints  and  wall- 
board,  and  later,  floor  coverings. 

The  Paraffine  Companies,  Inc.,  Organized 

Built  upon  a  solid  foundation  and  a  policy  of  high 
quality  always,  the  Company  grew  and  expanded  until  in 
November,  1917,  The  Paraffine  Paint  Company  with  other 
companies  was  merged  into  The  Paraffine  Companies, 
Incorporated.  Today  this  organization  is  one  of  the 
largest  industrial  concerns  in  the  West  and  the  products 
of  its  fourteen  great  plants  are  distributed  throughout 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

Everybody  on  the  Pacific  Coast  who  has  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  building  construction  knows  the  names 
of  the  "P  &  B"  products,  Malthoid  and  Ru-ber-oid  Roof- 
ings, as  the  standards  of  ready  roof 


THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
San  Francisco 


M  ALTHOI D  •"«>  RU  BER  01 C 

READY  ROOFINGS 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


I  HE  Alt  THE  SI.  V. 


When  night  has  let  her  curtain  down 
And  darkness  shuts  the  world  from 
me, 

In  yonder  little  fisher  town 
I  lie  and  listen  to  the  sea. 

My  windows  open  to  the  strand, 

I  hear  the  sounding  waters  roll; 
They  beat  the  rocks,  they  wash  the 
sand. 

Their  breakers  cross  the  lighthouse 
mole. 

And  all  the  night,  against  the  shore, 
I  hear  their  beat  but  have  no  fear; 

'Tis  not  alone  the  ocean's  roar, 
It  is  the  voice  of  God  I  hear. 

Forever  thus,  O  sounding  sea, 
The  years  perpetual  come  and  go; 

Across  life's  bar  they  call  to  me, 
As  constant  as  the  ocean's  flow. 

And  so  it  is  in  yonder  town. 
When  darkness  falls  across  the  lea, 

Where  fisher  folk  go  up  and  down, 
I  lie  and  listen  to  the  sea. 

— S.  H.  M.  Byers. 


THE  110 1>  OF  GOLD. 

Once  upon  a  time  an  old  woman, 
who  had  been  walking  through  a 
wood,  came  at  last  to  the  open  coun- 
try beyond.  Just  before  her  flowed  a 
stream  which  she  must  cross  on  her 
way.  She  seemed  feeble,  and,  when 
the  bank  of  the  river  was  reached, 
she  stopped  in  dread;  for  the  current 
was  swift  and  the  stones  were  slip- 
pery and  unsafe.    She  glanced  about 


her  at  the  trees,  for  she  must  have 
help.  A  great  oak  stood  near  with 
its  beautiful  leaves  and  many  acorns. 
"Kind  oak,"  said  the  old  woman,  "may 
I  have  part  of  one  of  your  branches 
to  make  a  rod  to  help  me  over  the 
stream  ?" 

"Indeed,  no,"  cried  the  oak.  "I  can 
not  spare  a  single  branch.  My  acorns 
are  far  too  beautiful  to  give  away." 

Then  the  old  woman  went  to  a  red 
maple  standing  near  the  oak,  and  said, 
"Will  you  be  kind  to  me  and  spare 
me  a  branch  from  which  I  may  make 
a  staff  to  carry  me  over  the  river?" 

"Of  course  not,"  said  the  maple. 
"Could  you  imagine  I  would  spare  any 
of  my  beautiful  red  leaves?" 

The  old  woman  turned  sadly  away. 
A  chestnut-tree  stood  near,  and  she 
appealed  to  it.  "Good  chestnut,  may 
I  have  one  of  your  branches?"  she 
asked.  But  the  chestnut-tree  could 
not  spare  a  single  nut,  and  so  refused. 

The  sycamore  thought  her  balls  too 
pretty  to  part  with  and  the  poplar 
stood  tall  and  disagreeable  and  would 
not  help  her. 

The  elm  drooped  languidly,  and  told 
her  she  might  ask  the  walnut.  And 
so  it  went;  hickory,  ash,  horse-chest- 
nut, and  birch-tree  all  said,  "No,"  till 
the  poor  woman,  quite  discouraged 
and  tired  out,  sank  on  a  great  stone 
to  rest  and  <*ecide  what  was  best  to 
be  done. 

At  her  feet  lay  a  stick,  old  and  dis- 
colored, but  straight  and  strong.  It 
spoke  to  the  old  woman,  and  said, 
"I'm  sorry  the  beautiful  trees  have 
been  so  unkind  to  you,  and  I  will  help 
you  gladly  if  I  may.  You  see  I  have 
no  beauty;  I  do  not  even  know  to 


The  Name  Over  the  Door 

Is  Just  as  Important  as 

The  Name  on  the  Piano 

There  are  hundreds  of  different  Piano 
makes  on  the  market  today — many  of  these 
names  are  unknown  to  you.  Even  if  you 
have  seen  them  advertised  you  are  unable 
to  verify  the  statements  made  about  them, 
as  you  have  no  expert  knowledge  on  the 
manufacture  of  Pianos, 

That  is  why  the  name  over  the  door  of  the  store 
you  patronize  is  just  as  important  as  the  name  on 
the  Piano.  If  the  name  is  that  of  a  good  reliable 
Piano  Dealer  you  can  rely  upon  being  shown  good 
dependable  Pianos — you  can  rely  upon  his  state- 
ments and  bis  advice.  The  result  of  your  call  upon 
the  reliable  dealer  will  be  a  Piano  which  will  give 
you  years  of  satisfaction  and  a  feeling  that  you  re- 
ceived full  value  for  the  money  paid. 

We  invite  you  to  call  at  any  of  our  stores — or  write  us 
asking  for  illustrated  catalogs  and  prices- 
We  are  dealers  in  Steinway  and  other  Pianos,  Pianolas  and 
Duo  Art  Pianos,  Aeolian  Player  Pianos,  Player  Bolls,  etc 

Sherman,  pay  &  Co, 

Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets,  San  Francisco 
Fourteenth  and  Clay  StreeU,  Oakland 
Ninth  and  t  Streets,  Sacramento 
325  E.  Main  Street,  Stoekton 
I.  and  Merced  Streets,  Fresno 
1O0-192  S.  First  Street,  San  Jose 
Stores  also  at  VaUrjo.  Portland,  SeatUe,  Tacoma,  Spokane.  ■ 


what  tree  I  belong;  I  have  no  acorns 
nor  nuts  nor  leaves,  and  even  my  bark 
is  gone;  but  I  am  strong,  and  will 
gladly  take  you  over  the  stream." 

The  old  woman  picked  up  the  poor 
rod  at  her  feet,  and,  leaning  heavily 
upon  it,  started  on  her  journey  across 
the  river.  The  water  roared  about 
them,  but  the  rod  bore  her  in  safety  to 
the  other  side-  When  the  farther 
bank  was  reached,  a  wonderful  thing 
happened.  The  long  cloak  worn  by 
the  old  woman  fell  away,  and  there 
she  stood,  not  really  an  old  woman 
at  all,  but  a  beautiful  fairy.  "I  am 
the  fairy  of  the  woods,  kind  rod,"  she 
said.  "I  came  to  see  if  my  trees  were 
kind  as  well  as  beautiful.  You  have 
done  all  in  your  power  for  a  feeble 
old  woman.  Now  what  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

The  rod  replied,  "I  should  like  to 
be  beautiful,  but  most  of  all  I  want 
to  be  loved,  especially  by  the  chil- 
dren." 

"You  shall  have  your  wish,"  said 


the  fairy.  "You  are  worth  your 
weight  in  gold,  but  the  rod  of  gold 
would  not  be  loved  by  the  little  ones. 
I  will  give  to  you  fairy  gold  instead." 


More  Light  lhan 20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  I.A>T — the  lift, i  of  lights!  A  lantern 
that  lifhis  with  common  matches  just 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  bums  it*  own  gas  from  common  gaeo- 
Use.  siring  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 
'>f  300  candle  power 

MOST  BUILL1ANT  LIGHT  MADE 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns  Cheapest 
and  best  light  made  Cost* 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern  The 

Coleman  Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  Mo 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe  Fuel  can't 
spill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
over  Will  last  a  Ufotime. 
Write  our  office  for  Catalog 
21  R  P 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO., 

(Successors  to  > 
COLE  LITE  A  SALES  CO* 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.   120  8.  Los  Angeles  St* 


«„,  JSS,  What  the  Spotlight  Found 

The  scientific  spot  light  has  been  suddenly  turned  upon  us. 
It  found  what  has  been  termed  "The  Greatest  Little  Wonder  of 
the  Age — a  miniature  steam  boiler  that  generates  sixty 
pounds  of  steam  In  fifteen  minutes.  A  little  steamer  within  the 
reach  of  all  and  built  to  quickly  meet  the  need  of  the  Dairyman 
for  steam-cooked  feed,  sterilizer,  etc.  Laundry,  vulcanizer. 
Steam-cooked  food  products  and  hundreds  of  other  uses. 

What  does  It — Nothing  more  or  less  than  the  little  Dread- 
naught  Burner  we  have  been  talking  about  right  along.  The 
steamer  is  our  own  make  and  like  everything  we  turn  out.  is  fully 
guaranteed.  We  prove  every  step  and  offer  nothing  to  the  public  until 
we  have  positive  evidence  of  success.  Tou  will  see  several  of  our  won- 
ders at  the  Tractor  Show  that  opens  September  16th — always  to  be  seen 
at  our  home  address  given  below. 

Write  for  our  circular.  Tell  us  what  you  are  interested  in — we  can 
meet  every  need.  Detailed  information  gladly  fumislid.  The  Dread- 
naught  Oil-Gas  Burner  can  be  sent  you  as  quickly  as  a  letter. 

BURNER  AN  It  VALVE — FITS  ANY  STOVE 

MAILED  ANTWHERE  ■         -  g&H 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO. 

Manufacturers, 

310  South  Hill  Street, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Portable  heat- 
convenient'  economical 

At  the  light  of  a  match — in- 
stant heat.  No  smoke ,  no  odor. 
Comfort  without  dust  or  dirt. 
Oil  consumed  only  as  needed. 

Pearl  Oil  is  refined  and  re- 
refined;  pure  and  clean  burn- 
ing. Sold  in  bulk  and  in  five- 
gallon  cans.  Order  by  name — 
Pearl  Oil. 

We  recommend  Perfection  Oil 

Heaters. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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She  planted  the  rod  in  the  earth, 
,  and  it  at  once  became  green.  From  it 
grew  beautiful  leaves  and  many 
stems,  and  over  all  the  fairy  scattered 
millions  of  tiny  stars  of  fairy  gold  till 
the  top  of  the  plant  looked  like  sun- 
shine. "Hereafter  you  shall  be  called 
'Goldenrod,'  "  said  the  fairy,  "and  ev- 
eryone shall  love  you." 

What  ,the  fairy  has  said  has  come 
to  pass.  The  lovely  goldenrod  has 
been  showing  her  yellow  stars  in  our 
meadows  ever  since  that  day. — Sdphia 
Brown,  in  Christian  Intelligencer. 


CAXNKD  TOMATOES. 


Tomato.es  can  probably  be  pre- 
pared in  a  greater  number  of  ways 
than  any  other  common  vegetable. 
They  form  the  basis  of  many  soups 
and  are  used  in  sauces  for  'fish  or 
oysters.  As  a  vegetable,  they  may  be 
used  in  many  ways.  Tomatoes  are 
one  of  the  stand-bys  in  salad-making 
and  the  combinations  made  with 
onions,  pepper  and  spices  are  almost 
endless.  Canned,  they  do  not  spoil 
easily  when  reasonable  care  is  exer- 
cised in  the  work. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  canning 
tomatoes  is:  Select  only  sound  and 
ripe  tomatoes.  Dip  them  in  boiling 
water  for  about  minutes,  or  until 
the  skins  loosen.  Remove  skins  and, 
with  a  slender-pointed  knife,  cut  out 
the  core  without  cutting  into  the  seed 

.cells.  Have  in  readiness  jars  which 
have  been  boiled  15  minutes.  Pack 
the  whole  tomatoes  into  the  jars  as 

^rapidly  as  they  are  peeled-  Add  one 
level  teaspoon  of  sugar  and  one-half 
teaspoon  of  salt  to  each  quart.  Put 
on  the  cleansed  rubber,  which  has 
been  dipped  in  hot  soda  water  and 
top  which  has  been  boiled  15  minutes. 
Half  tighten  the  top.  If  hot-water 
bath  canner,  either  commercial  or 
home-made,  is  used,  place  jar  on  false 

.bottom  with  sufficient  water  to  pro- 
cess the  jars.  Boil  30  minutes  after 
the  water  starts  boiling  vigorously. 
Remove  jars,  tighten  tops,  invert  to 
test  for  leaks  and  store  in  a  cool,  dark, 

Idry  place. 

,  Another  procedure  which  is  more 
economical  of  space  is  to  fill  quart 
jars  with  peeled  whole  tomatoes  and 
then  pour  in  a  thick  tomato  sauce. 
Each  jar  will  have  whole  tomatoes 


for  salads  or  baking  and  a  tomato 
puree'  for  soups  or  sauces^  This 
sauce  is  made  by  cooking  the  small 
or  broken  tomatoes  until  tender.  The 
seeds  are  then  removed  and  the  pulp 
concentrated  by  boiling  to  about  the 
consistency  of  catsup.  Process  quart 
jars  for  30  minutes. 


FLY  MIXTURE. 


Practically  all  fly  poisons  contain 
arsenical  poisons  that  would  be  fatal 
to  children,  and  every  year  lives  are 
lost  by  their  careless  use.  For  that 
reason,  it  is  best  to  specify  that  for- 
malin should  be  used  in  weak  dilu- 
tions (1  to  iy2  per  cent)  at  which 
strength  it  would  not  be  easy  to  drink 
a  fatal  quantity. 

A  formula  furnished  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  is  as  follows:  one 
part  each  of  formalin,  sour  milk, 
sugar,  or  syrup  to  twenty-four  parts 
of  water.  For  household  use,  the 
measurements  may  be  by  tablespoon- 
ful  or  where  large  quantities  are  re- 
quired, by  pints.  The  poison  is  used 
as  follows:  place  a  thin,  slice  of  bread, 
or  scraps  of  bread,  in  a  saucer  and 
pour  over  this  enough  of  the  above 
mixture  to  saturate  the  bread  and 
leave  some  of  the  liquid  free-  Then 
place  the  receptacle  where  flies  are 
abundant.  Since  the  formalin  evap- 
orates within  a  few  hours,  a  fresh 
mixture  should  be  added  two  or  three 
times  daily.  Fljes  drinking  this  mix- 
ture die  within  a  few  minutes,  usually 
falling  within  four-  or  five  feet  of  the 
dishes. 


USE  OF  OILED  PAPER. 


There  are  many  uses  of  oiled  paper 
besides  that  of  wrapping  sandwiches. 
Rice,  macaroni,  cold  cereal  may  be 
covered  by  pressing  the  paper  tight  to 
its  surface  and  no  hard  crus  t  is 
formed.  Keeping  out  the  air  keeps 
the  surface  soft  and  fresh.  If  spread 
over  the  cut  end  of  a  melon,  it  ex- 
cludes the  air  and  prevents  a  tough 
dry  layer.  Left  over  piecrust,  if 
tightly  wrapped  in  it  will  not  develop 
that  heavy  crust  so  trying  and  waste- 
ful Jelly  that  is  to  be  used  shortly 
may  be  sealed  with  oiled  paper  in- 
stead of  paraffine- 


An  ideal 
Motor- 
Driven 
outfit, 
one  of  our 
numerous 
complete 
units. 


Corner-Stones  of 
a  Water  System 
for  Your  Home 
or  Farm 

Satisfaction  to  the  customer, 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
distributor,  and  the  manufac- 
turer— 

These  are  the  corner-stones  upon 
which  all  installations  of  water 
systems  for  the  home  or  the  farm 
must  be  built. 

'Everybody  Knows 


'TftAOC  MARK.  . 

Water  Systems" 

Leader-Trahern  Tanks,  Pumps  and  Power  Equip- 
ment reach  the  customer  direct  from  a  concern  near  the 
customer's  home. 

This  equipment — for  deep  or  shallow  wells,  electric 
motor  or  gas  engine  di  ives,  for  any  capacity — is  the 
most  complete  line  in  America. 

Manufacturer,  distributor  and  dealers  interlock  their 
responsibilities  to  the  customer,  so  that  the  result  is 
SATISFACTION. 

Think  this  over — then  write  to  us! 

The  Pacific  Pump  and  Supply  Co. 

San  rranclsco 


If  desired,  all  of  the  tomatoes  may 
be  cooked  to  a  pulp  and  a  more  eco- 


nomical utilization  of  space  within 
the  jar  will  be  obtained. 


THE  PREMIER  BURNER 

Makes  Gas  from  Kerosene  (common  coal-oil) 

The  Original  Cost  is  Small,  and  this  is  the  only  expense 
you'll  ever  have — for  if  the  Burner  becomes  defective  we 
replace  it  free  of  cost,  and  there  is  no  time  limit  to  this. 

Just   to    show   the   durability   and   dependability   of  the 
Premier,  we  call  your  attention  again  to  the  burner  installed 
in  the  Mile  Rock  Light-house,  that  has  been  burning  continuously  since 
seven  thousand  hours. 

Complete  Outfit,  $12.50— for  No.  6  Stoves. 
Complete  Outfit,  $20.00— for  No.  7  to  No.  9  Stoves. 


VAUGHAN  &  MATTISON,  Agents 


225  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


A  MileageHarvest 

ITJDGE  tires  by  results.  On  the  strictest 
«J  basis  of  mileage  measurement,  the  Ajax 
Road  King  tops  the  field. 

Chief  among  reasons  for  the  greater  mileage 
yield  of  the  Ajax  Road  King  is  that  special 
feature — Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength.  Shoul- 
ders of  Strength  are  burly  buttresses  of  rubBer 
that  brace  and  reinforce  the  tread.  Their 
function  is  to  add  mileage — and  they  do,  for 
they  distribute  wear  evenly  over  the  road.  They 
put  more  rubber  where  it  should  be— more 
tread  on  the  road. 

The  harvest  tells.  Try  Ajax  Road  King  tires. 
They  are  typical  of  the  better  inbuilt  value  that 
makes  Ajax  mileage  yield  so  great. 

Ajax  Tires  Are  Guaranteed  In  Writing  5000  Miles- 
Write  for  the  free  book — Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
New  York 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 
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SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  September  10,  1919. 
WHEAT. 

The  supply  ol  wheat  seems  ample  lor  all 
demands   in    San   Francisco,    although   it  is 
stated    that    arrivals    are    slow.     All  grain 
markets  are  dull.  t 
Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.    2    2.17 

No.  3    2.13 

No.   1   soft    2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.   3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora.  No.  1    2.16 

do.  No.  2    2.13 

do.  No.  3   2.09 

California,  per  ctl   $3.06® 3.70 

BARLEY. 

This  was  again  a  broken  week  on  the  grain 
markets,  with  the  exchange  closed  both  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday.  Barley  continues  to  be 
weak  with  very  little  demand  except  for  ex- 
port, and  this  demand  shows  a  steady  decline. 

Feed   $3.00®  3.05 

Shipping   $3.20  @  3.30 

OATS. 

Oats  showed  continued  weakness  this  week 
and  some  concessions  in  price  were  made  in 
the  hope  of  stimulating  trade. 

Red  leed.  per  ctl  $2.90®  3.10 

Red  for  seod   Nominal 

Black   for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed.  . .  .  Nominal 
CORN. 

While  the  price  of  corn  is  being  well  main- 
tained the  market  is  practically  dead.  There 
is  little  prospect  for  an  increase  in  the  local 
demand. 

California    $3.80®  3.90 

Egyptian,    choice   Nominal 

Milo    Nominal 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
2809  tons  compared  with  3459  the  previous 
week.  Holidays  interfered  with  the  market  and 
this  in  conjunction  with  the  shortage  of  cars 
which  is  becoming  more  stringent  daily,  had 
the  effect  or  cutting  receipts.  Most  of  the 
receipts  came  in  from  the  bay  and  river  dis- 
tricts and  have  been  mostly  tame  oat  hay  and 
alfalfa.  During  the  week  the  Government  re- 
ceived bids  for  about  four  thousand  tons  of 
hay  for  shipment  to  Manila  and  Honolulu. 
This  hay  has  to  be  double  compressed,  and  it 
is  probable  the  award  will  be  made  to  some 
San  Francisco  bidders. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat.  .$15.00®  18.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat.  .$12.00®  15.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $15  00®  18.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay   $10.00 ©14.00 

Barley   Hay   $12.00©  16.00 

No.  lAlfalfa  Hay   $17.00  @  22.00 

Stock  Hay   $  8.00®  12.00 

No.  1  Barley  Straw,  per  bale.  .  .50®  .80 
FEEDSTUFFS. 
Some  little  demand  for  alfalfa  products  de- 
veloped during  the  week  and  the  prices  were 
advanced  from  $2  to  $3.  There  was  no  activ- 
ity in  any  of  the  other  varieties  of  feedstuffs. 

Rolled  Barley   $64 .00®  65.00 

Rolled  Oats   $62.00®  63.00 

Cocoanut  Meal   $48.00 

Cracked  Corn   $79.00®81.08 

Alfalfa  Products   $38.00®  40.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Potatoes  are  showing  weakness  on  account 
of  an  excess  of  receipts  over  demands.  With 
the  week  broken  by  a  holiday,  it  is  impossible 
to  predict  what  effect  this  may  have  on  next 
week's  business.  Onions  are  somewhat 
stronger  and  while  $2.25  was  the  top  price 
in  nearly  every  instance,  there  were  practically 
none  at  all  moved  at  $2.00.  The  general  vege- 
table market  showed  the  effect  of  the  holi- 
day, but  buying  was  steady  on  Wednesday 
and  most  prices  were  fairly  well  maintained. 

String  Beans   4®5c 

Peas   8  as  9c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.00®  1.25 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box   $1.25®  1.75 

Cucumbers   50  ©  70e 

Eggplant,   box   50®  75c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   75c®  $1.25 

Tomatoes.  River,  per  large  box  .  . .  .  50  ®  65c 

do.  Bay   50®  75c 

do,  Stone   75c®  1.00 

Sprouts   .  .•   Nominal 

Summer  Squash,  lugs,  Alameda  60®  65c 

Green  Corn.  Alameda,  sack  $1. 5062.00 

Potatoes.  Garnets   $2.25  ©2.40 

do.  local  whites   $2 .25 ©2. 50 

do.   Rivers   $2.00®  2.35 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  4  %  ®  5c 

Onions,  new  red   Nominal 

do.   Browns   $2.10©  2.25 

do.  Yellow   $2.10®2.25 

do.  Green,  Alameda  $1.00  ©1.50 

Garlic   18©  20c 

BEANS. 

There  were  no  developments  in  the  bean 
market  during  the  present  week.  With  the 
exception  of  pinks  prices  were  nominally  un- 
changed. The  latter  were  priced  down  from 
15  to  25  cents  in  an  effort  to  effect  sales. 
With  the  very  few  sales  reported,  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  stocks  are  pretty  strongly  held 
and  prices  are  not  expected  to  show  any  rad- 
ical falling  off. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $6.2566.50 

Blackeyes   $5.60  ©5.75 

Cranberry    beans   $6.20  ©6.50 

Limas  (South,  recleaned)   $12.00 

Pinks   $6.25®  6.50 

Mexican  Reds   $5.50® 6.76 

Tepary    beans   $2.60  61 2.75 

Garbanzos   $10.00©10.50 

Large  whites  $6.50  ©  6.90 

Small  whites   $7.50 ©7.75 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  is  waiting  on  the  results 
of  the  strike  of  pickers  which  developed  on 
Monday  of  this  week.  The  pickers  last  week 
made  a  demand  of  an  increase  of  pay  from 
4  cents  to  6  cents  per  fowl.  This  was  granted 
temporarily  as  an  experiment,  but  the  ad- 
vance was  withdrawn  the  latter  pari  of  the 
week  on  the  ground  that  the  dealers  could 
not  pay  it.  As'  a  consequence  the  men  went 
out  on  Monday,  and  live  poultry  is  beginning 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


to  pile  up  on  the  hands  of  the  various  poul- 
try men.  If  shipments  continue  prices  are 
bound  to  tumble.  Meantime  accurate  Quo- 
tations are  impossible. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb.  ..45 fa  50c 
Broilers  1%  lbs.  and  under  30@32c 

do.  :«%  to  9.  lhe  30@32c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  30®  32c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.,  «olored  34©  36c 

do,    Leghorn   28®  32c 

Smooth   young  roosters,   per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   34®  36c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22®  23c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  22©  23c 

do,  old.  per  lb  22®  23c 

Squabs,   per  lb  48®  50c 

Ducks,  young    25®  28c 

do,  old.  per  lb  23o 

Belgian  hares    16®  16c 

Jack  rabbits   $1.50®  3.00 

BUTTER. 

Trading  has  been  active  at  advancing  prices 
throughout  the  week.  Firsts  have  been  pretty 
well  cleaned  up  and  no  quotations  were  made 
on  them  on  either  Monday  or  Wednesday  of 
this  week.  The  butter  market  looks  very  firm 
under  the  decreasing  receipts  and  as  a  result 
of  increased  outside  demand.  During  the  past 
week  the  receipts  of  butter  here  were  257.189 
pounds  compared  with  416,939  pounds  the 
previous  week  and  445,009  a  year  ago. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   6714  58      68%  59%  ..  60 

Prime  First  

First   63%  53%  68%  ..       ..       . . 

EGOS. 

Eggs  showed  an  advance  at  the  close  of  1% 
cents  over  the  opening  for  extras  and  1  cent 


for  pullets.  Receipts  during  the  week  showed 
a  falling  off  of  over  3.000  cases  compared 
with  the  previous  week. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   61      60%  61      62%   ..  62% 

Firsts   49%  49%  49%  

Ex.  pullets  62      52%  62%  53      ..  53 
Undersized   35      33%  34      85  35% 
CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  was  somewhat  quiet, 
notwithstanding  the  radical  change  in  price 
for  California  Y.  A.  Fancy.  This  drop  was 
due  to  a  readjustment  of  price  caused  by  the 
steady  decline  in  Oregon  Y.  A.  until  the  dif- 
ferential became  so  great  that  the  California 
product  would  not  move. 
California  Flats,  fancy   31c 

do.  Firsts   Nominal 

Y.  A..  Fancy  31%c 

Oregon   Triplet   29  %  c 

do,  Y.  A  30  %c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  was  excellent  buying  on  the  fresh 
fruit  market  on  Wednesday,  as  dealers 
stocked  up  after  the  holiday.  Prices  as  a 
whole  are  unchanged  and  are  maintained  at 
last  week's  level.  Strawberries  were  slightly 
higher.  According  to  local  commission  men 
the  rains  of  Sunday  have  not  affected  tho 
quality  of  the  berries  coming  In. 
Apples — Gravensteins   $1 .50  ©  2 .50 

do,  Alexanders   $1.50©2.00 

Skinner  Seedling   $1.50  ©2.25 

Crabs   $1.00©1.25 

Apricots,  bulk,  lb  Nominal 

Figs   $1.00  ©125 

do.  white   60  ©75c 

Plums,  box   75c®  1.25 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  racifle  Rural  Press  by  t.  L.  Nagle.) 


Sacramento,  Cal„  Sept.  9,  1919. 

Weather  conditions  being  somewhat 
more  favorable  during  the  past  week  in 
the  far  Eastern  markets,  resulted  in  the 
stock  moving  more  freely  and  with  an 
upward  tendency  on  practically  all  va- 
rieties. This  was  particularly  notice- 
able on  Tokays  and  Bartlett  Pears,  the 
pinnacle  of  the  season  being  reached  on 
Bartlctts,  with  a  top  price  of  $5.85. 

The  market  on  freestone  peaches  is 
somewhat  easier,  owing  to  heavy  sup- 
plies from  the  Northwest  and  Colorado. 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  very 
Arm,  though  not  heavy  demand  for 
clings. 

Plum  shipments  have  practically  dis- 
continued with  the  exception  of  a  few 
scattering  lots  from  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts and  as  there  is  a  light  supply  en 
route,  the  offerings  were  hardly  In  keep- 
ing with  the  demand,  though  prices 
showed  very  little  advance,  if  any,  over 
the  week  previous. 

Malagas  seem  to  be  holding  their 
own.  with  the  situation  steady.  Tokays 
have  the  preference,  good  stock,  well 
sugared  and  colored,  bringing  very 
fancy  prices. 

On  account    of  a    refrigerator  car 


shortage  which  developed  in  California 
about  a  week  ago,  the  movement  of 
fruit  from  now  on  will  be  very  light 
and  probably  at  no  time  will  the  ship- 
ments exceed  35  per  cent  of  what  could 
be  moved  If  there  was  adequate  equip- 
ment to  handle  the  crop. 

The  light  rain  a  few  days  ago  did 
little  or  no  damage,  and  growers,  fear- 
ing early  heavy  rains,  are  making 
every  effort  to  harvest  their  crops  but, 
unfortunately,  are,  seriously  hampered 
by  the  shortage  of  cars. 

NEW  YORK:  Bartlett  Pears.  $3.75; 
B.  Clairgeau,  $3.31;  Malaga  Grapes, 
$1.76;  Tokays.  $3.05;  Rose  Peru,.  $1.61; 
Muscats,  $1.45;  Zinfandels,  $1.70;  Ali- 
cante Bouchet,  $2.05;  Thompson  Seed- 
less. $2.18. 

BOSTON:  Bartlett  Pears,  $1.73;  •  B. 
Hardy,  $3.00;  B.  Clairgeau,  $4.00;  Mala- 
ga Grapes.  $1.73;  Black  Prince,  $1.77; 
Malvoise.  $1.70;  Tokays,  $2.70;  Zlnfan- 
del,  $1.65:  Muscats,  $1.55;  Alicante  Bou- 
chet, $1.95;  Rose  Peru,  $1.75. 

CHICAGO:  Bartlett  Pears,  $3.80;  Phil- 
lip Clings,  $1.30;  Elbertas,  $1.25;  Sus- 
quehanna. $1.27;  Lovells.  .85;  Salways, 
$1.16;  Malaga  Grapes,  $1.93;  Zinfandel, 
$1.91;  Tokays,  $2.97. 


BANNER  YEAR  FOR  CALIFORNIA'S  CITRUS  INDUSTRY. 

For  the  year  ending  August  31,  1919,  shipments  of  California  citrus 
fruits  totaled  45,692  carloads  and  returned  $75,600,000  to  California  dur- 
ing the  year,  according  to  the  annual  report  of  G.  Harold  Powell,  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  just  issued. 
The  State  produced  35,778  carloads  of  oranges  and  grapefruit  and  9,914 
carloads  of  lemons  and  the  crops  of  lemons  and  Valencia  oranges  were 
each  the  largest  ever  shipped  from  the  State.  The  Exchange  handled 
33,082  carloads,  or  72.2  per  cent  of  the  crop. 

An  annual  yield  of  California  lemons  that  will  exceed  the  present 
combined  domestic  and  foreign  supply  by  at  least  50  per  cent  within  the 
next  decade,  and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Valencia  orange  crop  due  to 
recent  plantings  are  predicted  in  the  report. 

This  year  the  big  growers'  organization  marketed  14,816,737  boxes  of 
oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruit  at  a  cost  of  5.2  cents  a  box,  or  1.04  per 
cent  of  the  delivered  value.  There  was  also  spent  for  advertising  2V6 
cents  a  box  for  oranges  and  4  cents  for  lemons,  making  the  combined 
advertising  and  selling  cost  1.62  per  cent  of  the  fruit  delivered  value. 
The  operations  are  conducted  at  cost  and  everything  above  actual  ex- 
penses is  returned  to  the  grower. 

"Although  somewhat  reduced  by  the  cold  weather  in  January  this  year's 
lemon  crop  was  70.2  per  cent  larger  than  that  of  last  year  and  22.3  per 
cent  larger  than  the  biggest  year  on  record,"  according  to  the  report. 
"This  year's  shipments  of  lemons  were  17.6  per  cent  more  than  the  total 
supply  of  both  foreign  and  California  lemons  in  1917-18,  and  only  3.0  per 
cent  less  than  the  average  supply  of  foreign  and  domestic  lemons  during 
the  last  five  years." 

Mr.  Powell  says  further:  "The  advance  in  prices  on  all  citrus  fruits 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  rise  of  com- 
modities in  general,  particularly  those  purchased  by  the  producer.  , 

"The  value  of  citrus  property  in  California  may  be  said  to  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  success  with  which  each  crop  is  marketed.  The 
distribution  of  the  California  citrus  fruit  crop,  through  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  represents  the  most  highly  developed  system 
of  organized  marketing,  to  be  found  in  American  agriculture.  After  an 
evolution  of  25  years  the  Exchange  growers,  through  economic  neces- 
'sity,  have  developed  their  own  distributing  and  marketing  service  which 
they  operate  with  profit,  as  a  true  industrial  democracy.  In  the  last 
seven  years  the  Exchange  membership  has  increased  from  approximately 
6,000  to  more  than  10,000  growers,  while  the  combined  number  of 
shippers,  associations  and  District  Exchanges  in  the  organization  has 
increased  from  133  to  216." 

The  Exchange  shippers  operate  two  subsidiary  companies  for  the 
manufacture  or  orange  and  lemon  by-products. 


Grapes.   Seedless   $1.00®  1.2$. 

do,  Malaga   $1.25 

do,  Tokay,  large  box   SI  75  ©2.00 

do.  Muscats   $2.00- 

Pcars.  No.   1   52  50  44  3  00 

do,  No.  2   $1.50©2.00 

Peaches   75c®  1.26 

Strawberries,  chest   51 1  no 'u  13.00- 

Iiasptx-rnes   515  00©  18.00- 

Blackberries   $  8.O0©  9.00 

Cantaloupes.  Standards   $125 

do.  Ponies   75c®  $1.00 

do.  flats   60  4i  65a 

do,  Persian,  lb  2©2%e 

W atermelon,   lb  1'ulHe 

Quinces   $1.00®1.5M 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  citrus  fruits  was  steady  and, 
no  changes  in  quotaUons  are  noted. 

Oranges,   Valencia   54 .25  ©5.50 

Lemons,    fancy   $0  50  ©7. 60 

do,   choice   85.50 ©6.60' 

do.  standard   54.50  ©5.50* 

Lemonettes   $3.50  ©4.50 

Grapefruit    $4.00  ©5.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Steady  buying  of  dried  fruits  is  in  progress, 
but  there  is  nothing  of  the  feverish  haste-' 
that  marked  the  market  a  month  ago. 
Dealers  believe  that  the  world  demand  will 
want  all  the  dried  fruit  that  California  can 
provide,  but  the  realization  has  been  ham- 
mered heme  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  price 
which  it  is  safe  to  pay. 

Apples   20  ©22c 

l'ears   HI©  18%* 

Peaches   17®l»%o 

Apricots   24  ©  30 

Prunes   12©13%o 

Figs,  Adriatic   14  ©20c 

OES®9I euAimjreo   op  I 
ALMONDS. 

The  1919  opening  prices  of  the  California,! 
Almond  Growers'  Exchange  are  as  follows: 

Nonpareils   32%e> 

I  X  Ls   21^0 

Ne  Plus   30%eJ 

Drakes   23  %<rj 

These  prices  f.  o.  b.  Exchange  warehoused 
less  one  per  cent  cash  tin  days  These  prices 
apply  on  old  business.  New  business  is  being 
booked  at : 

Nonpareils   33  %• 

I  X  Ls   32%*] 

Ne  Plus   31V4C1 

Drakes   24 1 «  c- 

F.  o.  b.  Exchange  warehouse,  less  one  per 
cent  cash  ten  days. 

I  BICE. 

While  prices  are  unchanged  for  rice  some- 
some  inquiries  have  recently  come  into  this 
market  lrom  abroad,  which  if  they  materialize, 
into  orders  are  likely  to  cause  an  advance  ill 
price.  In  addition  to  these  inquiries  it  is  re- 
ported that  Cuba  will  be  in  the  market  for 
rice  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

HONEY. 

There  have  been  some  arrivals  of  honey  in 
this  market  from  the  interior,  and  an  in- 
creased  demand  is  looked  to  develop  among 
candy  makers  if  the  shortage  of  sugar  con- 
tinues. 

Water  White  Orange  Blossom  18  ©20c 

White    to    water- white   sage    (subject  to 

production)   18  ©20c 

Amber  Mountain  (Sage-Buckwheat)  16 ©18c 
Light   Amber  Alfalfa   14  ©15c 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  September  9,  1919. 
BUTTER. 

This  market  shows  an  increase  in  price  of 
lc  per  pound  a  day  since  September  4th.  Re- 
ceipts are  heavy,  being  above  normal.  Strike 
conditions  about  over  and  regular  shipment* 
arriving.  Receipts  for  the  week.  435.000  lbs. 
Demand  is  reported  to  be  very  good. 

California  extra  creamery   61c 

do,  prime  first   69c 

do.  first   68* 

EGGS. 

Prices  are  up  in  this  market.  Demand  is 
fair  and  fair  selling  reported.     Receipts  light 

for  the  week.  521  cases. 

Fresh  ranch,  extra   61* 

do,  case  count   57c 

do,  pullets   52* 

FRUITS. 

AU  good  fresh  stuff  in  demand  at  quota- 
tions. Poor  quality  stuff  very  dull.  New 
crop  apples  again  on  the  market.  Receipts 

are  about  normal  again. 

Peaches    4Q6e 

Strawberries 

30  basket  crates,  fancy   84.50 ©4.76 

Poor  to  choice   $4  00 ©4.26 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes   ....  92.75  ©3.00 

Raspberries,  case  30  boxes  $5.00  ©5.2M 

Plums,  Tragedy   0  ©  7e 

do,   Burbank,   lb  4  ©  6o 

do.  Sugar,  lb  5  ©8c 

do  Nectarines,  lb  fl©7« 

Apples.  White  and  Red  Astrakhan,  lb  4©7e 

Grapes.  Malaga,  lb  7  ©  8c 

do.  Muscat,  5 © 6e 

do.  Tokays    7c 

do,  Rose  Peru,  lb  4  ©5* 

do,  Hambergers.  lb  4©5c 

Crabapples   5  ©  6e 

Pears.  Bartlett.  lb  7©8e 

Apples.  BeUfleur,  4  tier   ?1  CO ©1.70 

do.  4%  tier   91. 5n©  1.60 

do.  3Mi  tier   91.03©  1.86 

do.  Alexander.  4  tier   92.00 ©2.26 

do,  Gravenstein,  4  tier   92.25  ©2.50 

do.  Skinner  Seedlings.  4  tier  .  . 92.25 ©2.4# 

VEGETABLES. 
Melons  coming  in  freely  ami  the  market  Is 
dull  under  the  influence  of  cooler  weaUMSB 
Celery  again  on  the  market.  Sweet  potatoes 
reported  to  be  dull.  All  fresh  vegetables  ill 
good,  demand  and  prices  arc  steady.  Berries 
slow  sale  but  steady  under  lighter  receipts. 
Onions  holding  firm  but  market  is  dull.  Po- 
tatoes In  good  demand  and  firm. 

Potatoes,    local,    per    cwt  2.00  ©■  2.25 

do.  Northern  Burbank   92  50  ©2.76 

Sweet  Potatoes   $"  ~~>    3  00 

ii      -   n.     !:•  ..  i  •  .•  •  ■■  i         •  5       m  ''.40 
do,  Stockton,  yeUows,  per  cwt  $2.25  62.40 
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do.  White  Globe,  cwt  $2.30® 2.40 

<Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  75c  @  1.00 

Lettuce,    crate   $1.00®  1.25 

Bhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   75c4*1.26 

Summer  squash,  lug   20  @  30c 

Peas,  per  lb  8@10c 

Kentucky  Wonders   3®  4c 

String  Beans,   wax   3®  4c 

do.    Green   2  @  2  lh  c 

Tomatoes.  In?  box   20® 60c 

Cucumbers  local,  lug:  box   30®  40c 

Lima  Beans,  local,  lb  4®  5c 

Cantaloupes,  Stand.  &  Pony,  crates.  .  .50®  75c 

do.  Pineapple,  crate   60®  76c 

do,  Paul  Rose,  crate   76c  @  1.00 

do,  home-grown,  pony,  crate  ,...50c®1.00 

Watermelons.   100  lbs  75c®1.00 

•Corn,  lug  box   40@60c 

Peppers.   Bell,   lb  :  2%@3c 

do,  Chile,  lb  2@3c 

Casabas.   lb   1  ®  1%  c 

■Celery,  crate    83.75@4.00 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  and  friers  in  fair  demand  and 
•higher.  Light  hens  higher  and  reported  to  be 
dow  sale.  Heavy  hens  scarce  and  firm, 
bucks  dull  and  lower. 

Broilers,  1  to  1  '/i   lbs   30c 

Broilers.  1  %  to  1%  lbs  30c 

Triers,  2  to  3  lbs  28c 

Boosters  (soft  bone)  3  lbs.  and  up  29c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  16c 

Turkeys   34®  40c 

Hens  27%  36c 

Ducks   23®  27c 

Geese    27c 

BEANS. 

Demand  is  light  dui  market  is  higher  un- 
•der  the  influence  of  a  light  crop.  Growers 
Insisting  upon  higher  prices. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $11.00®  11.50 

Large  white,  per  cwt  86.25 

Small  white  per  cwt   86.50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  85.00 lb5.25 

Tepary,  per  cwt  83.00  Cm  3.25 

Pink,  per  cwt   $6.26 

HAY. 

Alfalfa  is  in  fair  demand  and  higher.  Grain 
higher.  Grain  hay  is  reported  slow  sale.  Re- 
ceipts fair. 

Barley  hay,  per  ton   $18.50® 21.50 

■Oat  hay,  per  ton   822.00®  25.00 

Alfalfa,  Northern,  per  ton  S24.00@25.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  per  ton   826.00®  27.00 

•Straw,   per  ton   $  9.00  ©10.00 

ALFALFA. 

The  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California,  Inc., 
Los  Angeles,  report  arrivals  of  carload  lots 
to  be  very  heavy.  The  deman  is  light  with 
prices  unchanged  since  last  week.  Heavy  ar- 
rivals with  light  demand  would  indicate  a 
•decline  in  prices.  The  grower  to  arrive  at 
his  selling  prices,  f.  o.  b.  his  station,  should 
■deduct  the  carload  rate  of  freight  from  below 
quotations. 

ALFALFA  HAY. 

•Choice  Alfalfa   $30.00 

No.  1  Dairy   828.00®  29.00 

Standard  Dairy   $26.00  ©27.00 

No.   1  Alfalfa   $25.00  ©27.00 

Standard  Alfalfa   $24.00®26.00 

Stock  Alfalfa   $20.00@22.00 

DRIED   CHILE  PEPPERS. 
I   This  market  remains  the  same  as  quoted 
last  week.     Very  little  doing. 

California    12®  14c 

f   do,  Mexican   20®  22c 


COTTON  CROP  BOUGHT  UP. 


Purchase  of  the  cotton  crop  of 
6000  acres  at  Oxalis  and  Don  Palos, 
Kern  Co.,  has  been  announced  by  the 
California  Products  company  of 
Fresno.  The  buyer  is  Ed  M.  Fowler 
company  of  Los  Angeles.  The  com- 
pany will  put  a  loading  station  at 
Oxalis  to  unload  the  seed  cotton  from 
the  wagons  and  load  it  on  freight 
cars  for  Fresno  ginning.  The  baled 
cotton  will  be  handled  in  Fresno  and 
the  seeds  crushed  there  in  a  mill  be- 
longing to  the  company.  The  crop 
was  handled  through  San  Francisco 
last  year;  this  year  it  will  go  into 
Los  Angeles. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  3%   cents  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANT  RESPONSIBLE  AND  EXPERIENCED 
fruit  alfalfa  or  grain  irrigation  farmers  to 
work  on  crop  share  basis.  Land  is  river 
bottom  tule  land,  plenty  of  water,  good  liv- 
ing conditions  and  good  markets.  Will  enter 
into  one  or  two  years'  contract  with  right 
men  and  might  extend  same  into  option  of 
purchase.  Party  should  have  some  imple- 
ments, live  stock,  or  money  with  which  to 
buy  them.  Please  state  age,  farming  experi- 
ence, from  whom  you  have  rented  amout  of 
livestock  and  implements  you  own,  financial 
condition,  and  size  and  age  of  family.  State 
when  your  services  will  be  available  and 
amount  of  land  you  can  handle.  Address: 
Herman  Janss,  San  Joaquin,  Fresno  county, 
California. 

EXPERIENCED  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
foreman  wants  to  take  charge  of  diversified 
ranch  or  group  of  ranches.  Familiar  with 
grain,  beans,  stock,  alfalfa,  irrigation,  dairy- 
ing and  hogs,  as  well  as  truck  farming  on 
large  scale.  Agricultural  school  graduate, 
backed  by  several  years'  experience.  Would 
consider  a  proposition  with  opportunities  for 
a  partnership.    Married.    Write  Box  X,  Pacific 

Rural  Press.  

"PRUNING  —  College  graduate.  University 
Farm  experience,  familiar  with  latest  methods, 
would  prune  large  deciduous  orchard  this  win- 
ter. Can  bring  two  good  assistants.  $6  per 
day,  board:  assistants,  $4.00.  board.  N.  C. 
Wilson.    205   First   Savings   Bank  Building, 

Oakland.   

_  WANTED^Steady]  capable  man  to  take 
charge  of  mountain  ranch,  Santa  Clara  coun- 
ty; must  be  experienced  in  fruit  and  stock 
farming.  Good  house.  Write,  stating  expe- 
rience and  wages  expected.  Lock  Box  7, 
Campbell.  Cal.   


REMAN1TFACTURED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baura  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  September  10,  1919. 
I  CATTLE — Owing  to  the  agitation  stirred  up 
-*y  the  Kendrick  bill,  the  cattle  market  has 
been  in  an  erratic  condition,  both  here  and 
in  the  East.  Locally,  good  cattle  show  some 
improvement,  and  the  market  is  firm  for  all 
the  better  grades. 

«rass  Steers.  No.  1.  950-1100  lbs.  10  @10%c 
ft  do.  No.  1.  1100-1300  lbs...  9%@10c 

f  do,  2nd  quality    8  ©8%c 

I   do.   thin    6     @  7c 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1    8  @8%c 

I  do,  2nd  quality   6%  ©  7V4c 

I  do,  common  to  thin   4     @  6%c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good    5    @  6c 

1  do,   fair    4    ®  6c 

|  do,   thin    3%c®  4c 

•Calves,  lightweight   12%®13%c 

i  do,  medium   12  @12%c 

I  do.    heavy   10%@H%c 

SHEEP — While  quotations  are  nominally 
unchanged,  buyers  have  to  pay  the  top  price 
for  all  good  offerings.  The  tone  of  the  mar- 
ket is  strong. 

tiambs.  Yearling   10c 

3T  do.    Milk   12®  13c 

Sheep,  Wethers   8  Vt  @  9c 

■    do.   Ewes    6%@  7o 

HOGS — There  was  a  slight  break  in  the 
hog  market  this  week,  due  to  the  very  free 
offerings  of  hogs.  There  is  every  disposition 
to  hammer  prices  down  where  it  can  be  done. 
A  fractional  decline  is  noted. 

Hard,  grain-fed,    100   to  250   $16%c 

do.  250  to  300   16c 

do.  300  to  400   15c 


steers,  which  are  higher  and  in  better  demand. 
Receipts  only  fair. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000@1100  lbs.  .  .  .$9.50@11.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   $8.00®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $7.50©  8.00 

Canners   $5.00®  5.50 

Calves   $10.00®  12.60 

HOGS — Prices  in  this  market  are  lower  50c. 
but  the  demand  is  a  little  better  at  the  decline. 

Per  cwt.  f .  o.  b.  Los,  Angeles : 
Heavy  averag'g  275  ©350  lbs.  $12.60®  14.00 
Heavy  averag'g  225®  275  lbs.  814.50®  15.60 
Light   $16.00  ©17.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Lambs  and  yearling  are  in  good 
demand,  but  ewes  and  wethers  are  dull.  All 
quotations  unchanged. 

Prime   wethers   $8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings   $8.50®  9.50 

Prime  ewes   $8.00®  8.50 

Lambs   $12.50  ©13.50 


Los  Angeles,  Sept.  9,  1919. 
CATTLE — Quotations   in   this  market  are 
the  same  as  last  week  with  the  exception  of 


Portland,  Ore.,  Sept.  9,  1919. 

CATTLE — Receipts  none;  firm.  Steers, 
best.  $10.00®  12.75;  good  to  choice.  $9.50® 
10.25;  medium  to  good,  $8.50@9;  fair  to 
good,  $7.50 ©8.25;  common  to  fair,  $6@7; 
cows  and  heifers,  choice.  $7.50 @8:  good  to 
choice.  $7.76 ©8.50:  medium  to  good.  $6@7; 
fair  to  medium.  $5® 6;  canners,  $3® 4.50; 
bulls.  $5@7;  calves,  $10®  14. 

HOGS — Receipts,  none;  higher.  Prime 
mixed,  $18®  18.75;  medium.  $17.50®  18; 
rough  heavies.  $16®  17;  pigs,  $16®  17. 

SHEEP — Receipts.  204;  steady.  East  Ore- 
gon lambs,  $12.50@13;  valley.  $11@12;  fair 
to  medium.  $9.60®  10.50;  yearlings,  $7® 
9.50;  wethers.  $7®  7.50;  ewes,  $7®  7.50. 


ANIMALS  SLAUGHTERED  FOR  FOOD  IN  BAY  CITIES  TO 

JULY  1,  1919. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  animals  slaughted  for  food 
purposes  during  the  first  six  months  of  1919,  as  reported  to  the  local  office  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets.  Those  reporting  include  packing  plants  and 
slaughterers  located  at  South  San  Francisco,  Butchertown,  Emeryville,  Oak- 
land and  the  County  Line.  Calves  and  other  animals  slaughtered  outside  the 
Bay  Cities  and  shipped  in  are  not  included  in  this  report. 


1919 

January 

February 

March 

April    . .  . 

Hay 

June  .  .  . 
Totals 


|Steers|  Cows  |Bulls|  Total  |Calves|  Hogs  |  Ewes  |Wethers|  Lambs  |Yearl'g|Mutton|Goats 


.|  8451|  76181  384|16452|    2549|  25691|  7005 
7351|  6694|  375|14420|    2925|  24832|  8042| 


7146  |  41384|  344  |  55879|  218 
8336  |  33529|  27  |  49934|None 
8241|  6014|  370il4624|  2186j  25893|  7277|  20251  j  32627|  2659  j  62814|  2 
8104|  4606|  342|13052|  2561|  238281  7117|  9247  |  52008|  1267  |  69629|  20 
8578|  6941|  440|15959|  3819|  24680|  2803|  6392  |  60736|  926  |  708571  9 
9310|  68761  298|16514|   6321|  19404|  3601|    5585  |  52438|     100  |  61724|None 


I 


for  6  mos.|50065|38748|2208191012|  19361|144328|35845|  56957  |272722|  6313  |370837|  250 


WANTED — A  competent  married  man  to 
operate  small  fruit  ranch.  Wife  must  be  will- 
ing board  extra  help  in  harvest.  Permanent 
place.  Address,  stating  experience.  Box  1660, 
Rural  Press. 

STOCK  RANCH  for  sale — about  four  thou- 
sand acres.  A  good  sheep  ranch — plenty  of 
water  and  wood.  Good  buildings.  Most  of 
ranch  fenced.  Terms,  if  wanted.  Address 
Box  139.  Middleton,  Lake  co.,  Calif. 


MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casmg,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa,  California. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOO  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

PATENT  ATTORNEYS. 
WEBSTER,  WEBSTER  &  BLEWITT,  Savings 
and  Loan  Bldg.,  Stockton.  California.  Estab- 
lished 60  years.    Send  for  free  book  on  pat- 
ents. 

AGENTS  —  Mason~sold~i8  sprayers  and 
Autowashers  one  Saturday.  Profits,  $2.50 
each.  Square  deal.  Particulars  FREE.  RUS- 
LER  COMPANY,  JOHNSTOWN,  OHIO. 


FOR  SALE — Yuba  12-20  tractor,  1915 
(double  clutch)  model,  well  kept  up,  good 
running  order.  A  bargain.  Owner  has  pur- 
chased larger  tractor.  R.  Guillou,  Windsor,  Cal. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  for  sale. — Buy  di- 
rect from  the  producer  and  save  money.  Fine, 
clean  seed,  25  cents  per  pound.  Write  Geo.  D. 
Forest  Jr.,  Standish,  Calif. 

—  WANTED  TO  BUY. — Second-hind"hoF~wire. 
34  to  36  inches  high.  Enough  to  fence  20 
acres.  Must  be  in  good  shape.  W.  J.  Cardia, 
Blythe,   Ri verside  _Co . ,  Cal . 

TRACTOR  FOR"SALE— Holt  Caterpillar  30. 
fine  running  order.  Engine  and  connecting 
rod  bearings  all  new.  Price  very  reasonable. 
Address  B.  F.  Hoffman,  Byron,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — Ranch.  Contra  Costa  County^ 
22  miles  southwest  Brentwood.  36  acres 
alfalfa,  5  acres  orchard.  Improved.  John  E. 
Davis,  3221  Illinois  Ave..  Fresno,  Calif. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  "both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works.  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

DAIRYMAN  wants  place  on  shares  or  for 
wages.  Experienced  and  reliable.  Have  fam- 
ily.    Address.  Box  Y,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

MARRIED  MAN— Hog  and  general  .farming 
experience  required.  Box  1640,  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Press. 


WANTED — A  ranch  in  the  vicinity  of  Mo- 
desto or  Turlock.  Address  R.  M.,  Box  412, 
Lakeport,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Good  dairy  ranch?  Humboldt 
county.  Well  improved.  Write  B.  F.  Gibson, 
McKinleyville,  Cal. 

WANTED,  CARLOAD~CHOICE~ALFALFA. 

Address  R.  J  .  Roberts,  40  Mary  St..  San  Ra- 
fael. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 

ItTOiit! 

Strout's  Fall  Farm  Catalog! 

You  will  never  have  seen  the  best  until  you 
read  the  100  pages  of  our  big  illustrated 
Catalog,  just  out.  of  unequaled  money-making 
farm  bargains  in  the  most  prosperous  States 
from  Maine"  to  Florida  and  west  to  Nebraska. 
For  example,  on  page  74:  80-acre  Middle  West 
producer,  near  RR  town,  good  buildings,  2 
horses,  cows,  hogs,  machinery  crops  all  for 
$4000  half  cash^Page  12:  details  170  acres, 
horses,  8  head  registered  stock,  tools,  crops, 
good  buildings,  silo,  etc.,  for  $3500.  See  pic- 
ture page  10:  attractive  home  on  60  acres, 
horses,  cows,  hogs,  implements,  furniture. 
$2000,  easy  terms.  Full  details  page  33  of 
345  acres,  75-cow  dairy  farm,  milk  checks 
running  $500  per  month,  fine  10-room  house, 
big  basement  barns,  4  horses,  33  head  stock, 
machinery,  crops,  all  for  $7,000.  part  cash. 
Write  today  -for  your  free  copy  showing  you 
the  farm  you  want,  where  you  want  it  at  the 
price  you  want  to  pay.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  831AF,  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Kan- 
sas City. 


ATTRACTIVE  DAIRY  RANCH 
80  acres  highly  improved  and  equipped, 
located  at  station  on  main  line  railroad  with- 
in 90  miles  of  Oakland;  150-ton  barn,  60 
stanchion  milk  barn,  large  tank  house.  6- 
room  house,  family  orchard,  silo,  cooling  and 
separator  machinery  with  boiler  and  engine, 
milking  machine,  4  horses  and  all  farming 
implements;  about  70  acres  in  fine  alfalfa.  8 
acres  corn;  all  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam  soil: 
checked,  leveled  and  boxed:  irrigated  direct 
from  district  ditch;  facing  two  county  roads. 
About  60  head  of  very  fine  dairy  cattle  may 
be  purchased  with  the  place.  This  herd  holds 
record  for  Sanislaus  county  on  alfalfa  feed 
alone,  one  producing  an  average  of  2.83  pounds 
butter  fat  per  day  for  28  days.  This  place 
will  pay  81.000  per  month  to  a  good  live 
dairyman.  Write  or  call  for  further  particu- 
lars and  arrange  to  let  us  show  you  this 
place. 

F.  D.  BURR  CO 
350  Russ  Bldg..  235  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DAIRY  AND  ORCHARD  RANCH  for  sale 
by  owners,  about  120  acres.    Good  location, 

new  buildings.  Will  be  sold  on  easy  terms 
and  reasonable  price.  $10,000  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  first  payment.  Alex  T.  Gibson.  P.  O. 
Box  561,  Chico,  Cal.  Residence,  216  East  1st 
Ave.,  Chico  Veeino. 

WANTED — By  young  married  farmer,  to 
rent  a  ranch  for  cash  or  crop  share,  suitable 
for  raising  hogs,  cattle  or  sheep.  One  fully 
stocked  preferred.  Address  E.  F.  Ladouceur, 
Uoneord,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE-^Alf alf a^ranch- of~23  1-3  "acres, 
stanchions  for  20  cows,  house,  separator 
stanchhions  for  20  cows,  house,  separator 
house,  garage,  chicken  houses  and  other  out- 
buildings. If  interested  address  Box  68,  Es- 
parto, Calif. 


CAUTION 

Do  Not  Be  Deceived 

There  is  only  one  GENUINE  O. 
M.  Franklin  Blackleg  Aggressin 
(commonly  called  Vaccine). 

Beware  of  imitations.  You  can 
not  afford  to  have  anyone  experi- 
ment on  your  animals. 

Accurate  use  of  the  Genuine  0. 
M.  FRANKLIN  Blackleg  Vaccine 
positively  protects  against  Black- 
leg. 

Be  absolutely  safe  by  using  the 
ORIGINAL  and  GENUINE  manu- 
factured by  THE  KANSAS  BLACK- 
LEG SERUM  CO.,  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  Dr.  O.  M-  Franklin, 
the  ORIGINATOR. 


This  Seal 


The  Kansas  Blackleg  Serum  Co. 

Amarillo,  Texas;  Denver,  Colorado;  EI 
Paso,  Texas;  Ft.  Worth,  Texas;  Kansas 
City,  Mo,;  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma; 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Pierre,  South  Dakota; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Box  96, 

SANTA  MARIA,  CALIF. 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 
333  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCIISC0 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness,  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 


Elephant  Grass 

(Napier  Fodder) 

CANES  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

by  simple  method  of  sugar-cane 
propagation.    1000  joints,  $25. 
500  joints,  $15.    100  joints  at 
$5  smallest  order  filled. 

H.  L.  WAGNER 

Descanso,       San  Diego  Co.,  Calif. 


SIMONDS  SAWS 

Cross-cut,  Crescent  Ground,  will  saw  10%  more  ||| 

timber,  time  and  labor  being  equal,  than  any  other  *  ! 

made.  This  guarantee  has  never  been  challenged,  f '  ■ 

Simonds  Manufacturing  Company  s  j5j 

The  Saw  Makers  Since  1832  Fitchburg,  Mass 


Chicago 
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LOS  ANGELES 


Standardizing  the  Humboldt  Apple  Crop 

Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  J.  A.  Robson,  Eureka. 


HE  ORCHARDISTS  OF  HUMBOLDT  COUNTY,  Northern  Cali- 
fornia, are  looking  forward  to  an  especially  prosperous  year 
through  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  organization  of 
two  co-operative  organizations — the  Humboldt  County  Apple 
Growers'  Association  and  the  Northern  California  Apple  Show 
Association.  While  Humboldt  county  is  generally  regarded  as  a  lumbering 
and  dairying  district,  it  nevertheless  has  many  sections  adapted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  fine  quality  of  apples.  Apple-raising  has  been  engaged  in  for 
many  years  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county  especially,  but,  owing  to 
the  small  acreages,  diversity  of  fruit  and  the  difficulties  of  marketing,  the 
business  has  been  retarded.    It  was  not  until  an  apple  show,  held  last 


Losses  from  Improperly  Tacked  and  Ungraded  Apples. 

This  was  one  of  the  important  things  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Humboldt  growers.  Another  was  the  depreciation  in  the  market  price 
of  improperly  packed  and  ungraded  apples.  The  displays  at  the  apple 
show  not  only  showed  an  excellent  quality  of  fruit,  but  it  was  of  a  stand- 
ard grade  and  properly  packed.  The  boxes  sold  at  an  average  of  $2.50  per 
48-pound  box,  while  the  same  fruit,  ungraded  and  improperly  packed,  sold 
in  the  local  markets  for  less  than  half  this  price.  A  professional  grader  and 
packer  also  gave  demonstrations  for  the  benefit  of  the  apple-growers,  both 
in  the  exhibit  rooms  and  in  the  close-by  orchard,  which  thoroughly  con- 
vinced the  orchardists  of  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  standard  pack 


The  above  picture  shows  a  group  of  enthusiastic  workers  taking  lessons 

October  in  Eureka  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
.Humboldt  county,  brought  home  the  full  possibilities  of  the  apple-growing 
industry  to  residents  of  widely  separated  districts  that  an  effort  was  made 
to  pool  the  interests  of  these  northern  orchardists  for  the  mutual  benefit. 
The  Get-Together  Movement. 
As  results  have  already  shown,  the  apple  show  was  something  more 
than  an  exhibit  of  a  heterogenous  assortment  of  fruit;  it  was  a  clearing 
house  of  apple  problems.  For  the  first  time  the  apple  growers  from  all 
sections  of  the  county  met  together  and  were  able  to  discuss  the  difficulties 
which  each  encountered  in  his  own  particular  district.  It  was  found  that 
all  were  sufferers  from  a  few  common  obstacles,  which  annually  robbed 
them  of  the  profits  that  should  have  been  theirs.  First,  there  was  the 
apple  output  itself.  While  nearly  every  district  was  represented  by  a  hand- 
some display  of  fruit,  not  only  were  there  many  different  varieties  for  each 
section,  but  nearly  every  exhibitor  showed  several  kinds  of  excellent 
apples.  The  inference  was  plain.  In  place  of  having  fruit  of  a  single 
variety  that  could  be  offered  in  wholesale  lots  to  buyers  in  any  given  dis- 
trict, the  orchards  were  annually  producing  many  excellent  kinds  of  apples, 
but  in  such  small  lots  that  they  were  difficult  to  market  at  any  price.  This 
was  the  result  of  the  individualistic  tendencies  of  the  average  orchard- 
farmer,  each  man  planting  the  kind  of  fruit  he  happened  to  favor  with 
small  regard  to  what  his  neighbors  were  doing.  The  consequence  was  what 
Is  popularly  termed  the  "family"  orchard — small  orchards  that  supplied 
more  than  the  family  needed,  leaving  a  surplus  to  seek  a  market — in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  large  commercial  tracts.  The  diversity  of  variety  in 
most  cases  prevented  the  orchardists  combining  their  surplus  and  remote- 
ness of  location  or  difficulties  of  transportation  made  it  impossible  for  each 
to  seek  his  own  market. 


in  grading  and  packing  apples  in  a  Humboldt  county  apple  orchard. 

under  a  standard  label  if  the  Humboldt  fruit  were  to  find  its  proper  place 
in  the  market.  Among  other  benefits  of  which  the  growers  felt  themselves 
in  need  was  instruction  in  proper  pruning  and  spraying. 

The  Humboldt  Apple  Growers'  Association,  which  was  subsequently 
formed,  is  designed  to  care  for  all  these  difficulties.  Working  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Horticultural  Commissioner,  a  definite  plan  of 
planting  and  culture  for  each  section  will  be  worked  out  with  the  best 
possible  market  as  the  ultimate  object.  Many  new  acreages  are  being 
planted  this  season,  and  these  will  be  of  a  few  standard  varieties  of  fruit 
that  will  permit  selling  the  output  of  each  district  in  carload  lots.  Power 
sprays  are  being  purchased  on  the  co-operative  plan.  The  Humboldt 
apple  output  will  be  put  on  the  market  this  year  under  a  standard  label 
and  pack.  Each  member  will  derive  the  advantages  of  a  profitable  market 
which  he,  alone,  could  not  secure  for  himself. 

The  Northern  California  Apple  Show  Association,  also  organized  as  a 
direct  result  of  -the  apple  show,  has  for  its  aim  the  furtherance  of  the 
interest  in  apple  growing  by  holding  an  annual  apple  show,  to  which  ex- 
hibitors from  other  sections  of  the  State  will  be  invited  to  send  exhibits. 
It  is  arranged  to  hold  the  first  show  under  his  organization  next  December, 
when  exhibits  in  carload  lots  will  be  sent  from  all  sections  of  the  county. 
Naturally  Adapted  to  Fine  Apple  Production. 

Humboldt  county  is  a  natural  apple"  country,  having  the  broken  topog- 
raphy that  provides  an  excellent  air  as  well  as  soil  drainage  essential  to 
the  production  of  fine-flavored  as  well  as  good-keeping  apples.  It  is  to  the 
air  currents  from  Mount  Hood  that  the  apples  of  Rogue  River  Valley,  Ore- 
gon, owe  much  of  their  flavor  and  quality.  The  mountain  pockets  of  Hum- 
boldt and  the  areas  along  the  river  bottoms  have  the  same  climatic  condi- 
tions and  the  soil  is  wonderfully  suited  to  this  sort  of  fruit-raising. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  COMING  OF  A  GOOD  YEAR. 

THE  time  has  arrived  for  our  annual  set-to 
with  the  weather  prophets.  It  requires  some 
courage  to  strike  out  in  this  line,  it  is  true,  for 
there  is  always  some  highly  esteemed  old  friend 
and  subscriber  whose  feelings  are  hurt  by  our  in- 
advertence toward  these  self-anointed  seers,  and 
there  is  a  commercial  prophecy-jqint  in  the  Middle 
West,  drawing  its  income  from  popular  credulity, 
which  holds  us  up  to  public  scorn.  They  say  we 
are  not  on  the  Lord's  side  because  we  refuse  to 
go  beyond  the  attainments  of  science — claiming 
that  science  is  of  the  devil  and  that  the  Lord  loves 
unscience,  while  the  fact  really  is  that  the  Lord 
made  all  the  science  in  the  world  and  could  not 
make  anything  else,  except  as  he  gave  man  free- 
will to  dig  it  up  if  he  wished  to.  It  is  fortunate, 
of  course,  that  many  times  men  who  go  out  in 
their  perversity  to  dig  up  unscience  turn  up  the 
real  article — just  as  going  out  to  dig  fish-worms 
a  man  may  find  nuggets  on  the  grass-roots — and 
may  continue  to  proclaim  the  discovery  unscience 
when  it  is  really  about  all  the  true  science  we  have 
on  the  subject.  Such  is  the  case  with  S.  V.  Rehart, 
the  Oregon  weather  prophet,  who  glories  in  unsci- 
ence, and  has  just  made  his  prophecy  for  the  com- 
ing year  as  follows: 

"Owing  to  the  early  spring  months  being  cool, 
we  may  not  expect  much  rainfall  during  the  early 
months  of  autumn. 

"Basing  my  predictions  concerning  the  amount 
of  probable  precipitation  upon  the  duration  and 
intensity  of  the  heat  period  during  the  summer 
months,  I  calculate  that  the  unusually  hot  weather 
that  prevailed  throughout  the  Pacific  coast  from  the 
latter  part  of  May  until  September  indicates  two 
things,  viz.: 

"1.  Unusual  heavy  storms,  and 

"2.  Considerably  more  than  normal  precipitation 
for  the  Pacific  coast  during  the  ensuing  season, 
with  plenty  of  snow  on  the  plateau  and  mountain 
regions." 

Good  for  Rehart:  as  a  weather  prophet  he  takes 
the  right  stride! 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  AND  THE  FACT  OF  IT. 

Of  course,  we  are  not  approving  Mr.  Rehart's 
philosophy,  which  is  that  because  it  was  hot  in  the 
summer  it  will  be  cold  in  the  winter.  He  works 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  opposites  as  he  conceives 
it,  and  it  is  old  as  the  Chaldeans.  This,  doctrine 
teaches  that  if  a  man  has  a  stomach-ache  one  day 
he  will  have  a  backache  the  next  day— that  is,  if 
he  is  thick  enough  to  tell  them  apart — whereas 
the  fact  of  common  experience  is  that  if  he  has 
one  today  he  is  more  likely  to  have  the  recurrence 
of  the  same  tomorrow  than  of  the  opposite.  ,  We 
have,  therefore,  to  discard  Mr.  Rehart's  philosophy, 
but  still  retain  the  likelihood  that  his  prophecy  is 
true.  And  why  is  it  probably  true?  Because  that 
is  the  way  it  usually  or  normally  is.  The  summer 
is  usually  hot  and  the  winter  is  usually  cold,  not 
because  one  influences  the  other,  but  because  both 
are  caused  by  the  relation  of  the  sun  to  our  earth- 
surface — not  by  a  spot  on  the  sun,  but  by  the  whole 
red-hot  cheese  thereof — and  by  the  air-movements 


which  are  connected  therewith,  though  not  wholly 
caused  thereby.  There  is  no  evidence  that  a 
summer  meteorological  performance  influences  a 
following  winter  performance,  nor  that  it  is  even 
followed  thereby,  either  by  the  opposite,  as  Mr. 
Kehart  believes,  or  by  recurrence  of  the  same- — 
with  one  reservation,  viz.:  that  there  is  always  a 
tendency  toward  whatever  is  normal  in  the  par- 
ticular region  under  consideration.  And  that  is 
the  reason  why  we  accept  Mr.  Rehart's  prophesy 
as  more  likely  to  be  true  than  any  other.  It  is 
usual  or  normal  for  us  to  have  a  good  rainfall  in 
most  parts  of  California.  It  is  only  about  once  in 
two  decades  that  we  have  a  very  bad  one.  It  is 
usual  or  normal  for  us  to  have  very  light  early 
rains.  It  is  rational  for  us  "not  to  expect  much 
rain  during  the  early  months  of  autumn."  It  is 
rational  for  us  to  expect  a  good  rainfall  after- 
wards. And  so  with  the  wild  geese  flying  south- 
ward overhead  and  the  ground-hog  burrowing- 
high  underneath,  and  with  Mr.  Rehart  coming 
through  the  middle,  we  are  in  fOr  a  good  year!  ■ 

THE  DANGER  OF  FALL  RAINS. 

A  little  September  rain  hurts  nothing  and  helps 
many  things.  A  heavy  September  rain  and  a  suc- 
cession of  dark,  damp  days  hurt  everything  and 
help  nothing  except  a  little  late  gardensass  per- 
haps. Never  since  rainfall  records  began  with 
American  occupation,  seventy  years  ago,  has  there 
been  a  September  rain  in  our  coast  valleys  like 
that  of  last  year,  and,  applying  to  the  situation 
Rehart's  prophecy  and  our  reasoning,  last  year's 
experience  is  not  likery  to  be  repeated.  Last  year's 
loss  of  about  half  the  prune  crop  in  some  regions 
scared  the  growers  into  more  respect  for  drying 
nouses,  which  they  would  not  have  acknowledged 
before  the  rains  came.  Adding  to  this  desire  for 
safety  from  too  early  rains  comes  the  interest  in 
drying  grapes  in  places  where  the  autumn  is  not 
trustworthy  for  late  ripening  kinds.  The  result  is 
that  more  attention  is  being  paid  to  house  and  ma- 
chine drying  than  for  nearly  forty  years  past,  and 
a  general  question  is,  do  we  need  discount  the  esti- 
mate of  the  desirability  of  sunshine  drying,  which 
we  have  lived  and  built  upon  ever  since  we  turned 
our  backs  upon  evaporators  for  cut-fruits,  when 
the  virtues  of  sulphuring  were  demonstrated  in  the 
early  '80s,  and  gave  Oregon  and  Washington  the 
sole  rights  to  stack  and  tunnel  driers  for  prunes 
about  the  same  years.  We  are  reciting  in  our  col- 
umns from  week  to  week  many  facts  about  the 
current  passion  for  providing  artificial  driers,  be- 
cause we  desire  readers  to  give  the  matter  full  con- 
sideration, and,  if  their  judgment  favors  it,  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  safety  devices  against  waste 
and  loss  as  becomes  efficient  producers  of  cured 
fruits.  Many  individuals  are  designing  and  con- 
structing driers,  and  the  University  Experiment 
Staton  is  conducting  important  experiments  to 
demonstrate  the  advantage  *>f  making  such  devices 
available.  Two  things  occur  to  us  as  very  promis- 
ing in  the  design,  construction  and  operation  of 
artificial  evaporators  or  dehydrators,  as  they  are 
now  being  presented  to  the  public.  First,  they 
have  capacity  beyond  all  the  arrangements  pro- 
posed forty  years  ago,  and  they  are  therefore  much 
more  in  harmony  with  California  conditions  And 
requirements.  Second,  there  has  become  available 
since  the  abandonment  of  artificial  driers  forty 
years  ago  the  whole  recourse  to  oil-fuel  and  de- 
vices to  get  and  distribute  heat  from  it.  These 
two  new  things  may  be  almost  said  to  have  put  a 
new  face  upon  machine  evaporating  in  California 
and  constituted  it  more  reasonable  and  practicable, 
and  encourage  the  Rural  Press  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  it  than  we  have  for  more  than  half  a  life- 
time. And  yet,  while  we  are  doing  this,  we  would 
caution  readers  against  getting  wild  over  artificial 
drying  of  fruits  or  losing  sight  of  the  natural  ad- 
vantages which  he  have  in  sun-curing  as  one  of 
our  most  distinctive  resources  in  fruit  production. 
There  was  much  money  lost  in  building  driers  forty 
years  ago,  because  after  buying  or  building  they 
went  unused.  A  few  acres  of  trays  and  open 
ground  to  spread  them  on;  a  few  sacks  of  sulphur 
and  a  sky-full  of  free  sunshine  made  the  grower 
look  upon  his  machine-drier  as  a  plaything,  which 
he  had  no  time  for  when  he  was  really  busy.  And 
when  his  product  sold  as  "evaporated."  though  it 
had  never  entered  an  "evaporator,"  he  really  began 


the  movement  which  made  California  cured  fruit 
great.  Now  we  have  the  same  sun  overhead,  the 
same  earth  underneath,  the  same  sulphur  in  the 
mountain,  and  though  drying  machinery  and  oil- 
heat  may  supplement  our  product  with  new  forms 
of  much  importance,  our  natural  curing  advan- 
tages must  remain  our  chief  agencies  in  produc- 
tion. It  is,  of  course,  true,  and  very  fortunate  also,, 
that  the  driers  which  we  are  now  contemplating 
have  much-  higher  claims  as  safety  against  losses 
by  bad  weather,  -because  of  their  superior  capacity, 
and  yet  it  is  only  reasonable  to  calculate  rather 
closely  whether  there  is  a  chance  of  losing  more 
in  interest  and  insurance  on  their  cost  as  a  safety 
recourse  alone,  than  would  be  lost  by  the  wi  tting 
down  of  a  crop  or  a  part  of  one  once  in  a  while — ' 
less  the  labor  and  fuel  cost  of  saving  it.  There 
really  is,-  sometimes,  such  a  thing  as  saving  a 
product  by  losing  it! 

IS  BUSINESS  WRONG  BECAUSE  BIG? 

When  Mr.  Heintz,  the  pickle  man,  went  to  heaven 
a  few  weeks  ago,  he  left  a  record  of  dealing  largely 
in  "57  kinds"  of  foods  in  all  public  places.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  destination,  for  he 
not  only  made  good  things  and  dealt  in  them  fairly, 
but  all  testimony  which  we  have  seen  indicates 
that  both  by  faith  and  works  he  departed  this  life 
in  the  right  direction.  And  as  we  think  over  what 
we  know  about  Mr.  Heintz,  we  wonder  why  it  is 
wrong  to  deal  in  any  number  of  kinds  of  food  and 
other  products  useful  to  man.  Our  wonder  arises 
from  the  fact  that  about  all  we  get  from  the  investi- 
gation of  packers'  operations  from  the  government, 
investigators  consists  in  the  extent  and  variety  of, 
their  doings.  For  instance,  this  comes  from  Chi-: 
cago  under  date  of  September  13: 

Attorney  Isidor  Kresel,  special  Federal  prose-  1 
cutor,  appointed  to  handle  the  investigation  of  the  , 
packers,  outlined  the  main  points  in  his  compila- 
tion  of  statistics  concerning  the  "big  five"  today. 

The  investigation  conducted  by  Kresel  and  his 
associates  showed,  be  stated,  that  the  packers  are 
financially  interested  in  at  least  675  lines  of  food 
production  in  the  United  States,  both  from  the . 
standpoint  of  manufacture  and  distribution.    The  - 
web  of  subsidiary  industries  growing  out  of  the  ' 
stockyards  spreads  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
extends  into  branches  that_  seem  at  first  remotely'.; 
connected  with  the  packing' industry,  but  which  in-  , 
vestigation  shows  are  direct  outgrowths  of  busi-., 
ness,  the  prosecutor  said. 

"The  five  Chicago  concerns  practically  control 
the  necessities  of  life  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.   They  have  a  complete  grip  on  the  price  to 
the  producer  of  the  foodstuffs  and  like  products,  , 
and  they  control  the  price  the  consumer  must  pay' 
in  the  end.   Their  control  of  production  and  market  , 
costs  makes  their  hold  on  the  food  situation  ah  ex-"^ 
tremely  strong  one. 

"Economically  this  creates  a  situation  that  is* 
dangerous  to  the  country.  This  is  evidenced  by  | 
what  I  learned  from  the  small  tanners,  who  said* 
they  lived  at  the  direction  of  the  large  concerns.': 
This  is  no  doubt  true  of  other  industries  besides' 
the  tanning  industry."-  r  (  .  Ifl 

pf  this  matter  of  packers'  operations  we  know 
nothing.   We  are  in  the  samp  boat  with  most  other 
people,  we  presume,  and  we  are  trying  to  gofl 
ashore  on  some  solid  ground  of  conviction  as  ttnj 
whether  the  packers  who  put  up  those  075  kinds; 
of  food  in  attractive  packages,  no  doubt,  easy  td»! 
buy  and  carry  home,  are  doing  wrong.    The  sqfH 
ernment  investigator  says  they  deal  largely;  that' 
they  are  in  position  to  control  prices;  that  it  may  ".. 
be  dangerous  to  have  anybody  in  such  a  position;-^ 
that  small  tanners  have  been  tanned  themselves,' 
and  "probably  the  same  is  true"  of  other  small 
handlers  ot  all  of  these  675  articles  of  food.  The 
statement  of  the  official  prosecutor  is  probable  and, 
his  inferences  perhaps  reasonable,  but  neither  fur-  • 
nish  any  evidence  upon;  which  the  packers  can  be/ 
convicted  nor  upon  which  one  can  reach  convic-  . 
tion  in  his  own  mind  as  to  whether  the  packers 
are  doing  good  or  ill  in  the  position  of  control 
which  they  seem  to  have  acquired.   The  press  dis-" 
patches    state   that   the    investigators    have  the, 
packers'  books.    Why  is  it  that  wo  are  siven  only 
facts  about  the  extent  of  their  operations  and 
tempted  to  conclude  that  because  they  are  so  large 
and  various  they  must  be  wrong?    We  are  also 
tempted  to  conclude  that  because  food  prices  are 
high  the  packers  make  them  so,  but  on  that  line 
any  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  cost  o| 
production  of  foods  also  knows  that  the  prices  the 
food  producers  get  are  not  high  enough  to  cover 
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their  extra  costs  of  producing  what  they  have  to 
sell.  If  the  packers  are  really  getting  more  than 
their  share  in  the  business  of  feeding  the  people 
why  are  we  not  told  that,  and  not  filled  up  with 
mere  suspicions  that  they  may  be  675  kinds  of 
scalawags? 

HUMBOLDT  ADVANCING. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Humboldt  county  is 
advancing  to  a  much  more  prominent  position  in 
the  public  eye.  Humboldt  has  always  played  an 
important  part  in  California  development,  but  it 
has  not  been  spectacular  and  has  been  taken 
rather  as  a  matter  of  course  than  otherwise.  It 
seemed  natural  enough  that  half  a  century  ago 
San  Francisco  should  have  largely  depended  upon 
the  moist  lands  around  Humboldt  Bay  for  her 
potato  supply  and  that  "Humboldt  reds"  were  the 
spuds  which  caused  travelers  to  wonder — for  who 
ever  saw  so  red  a  jacket  buttoned  so  tightly  over  so 
white  a  breast!  And  then  it  also  seemed  per- 
fectly natural  that  the  cool,  moist  summer  air  of 
the  lower  Eel  River  Valley  should  give  us  nearly 
all  the  peas  and  oats  which  were  grown  forty 
years  ago,  and  that  the  same  conditions  par  ex- 
cellence for  forage  should  have  led  to  dairy  devel- 
opment which  made  Humboldt  our  leading  dairy 
county  twenty  years  ago,  first  county  to  build 
large  creameries,  first  county  to  make  export 
butter  and  to  get  the  valuable  by-products  out  of 
skim-milk,  and  first  to  organize  dairy  producers  in 
an  effective,  co-operative  way.  All  these  things 
were  easy  for  Humboldt  because  her  natural  con- 
ditions were  so  favorable — in  a  way  as  easy  as  it 
was  for  her  to  lead  in  lumbering,  using  the  trees 
which  had  been  growing  for  centuries  toward  that 
achievement. 

And  now  upon  so  solid  a  foundation  of  historical 
achievement  Humboldt  county  is  building  a  super- 
structure of  current  development,  which  cannot  be 
taken  for  granted  and  overlooked.  We  are  using 
this  issue  to  prominently  announce  that  Humboldt 

■  county  will  hold  a  great  apple  show  at  Eureka. 

'  Sebastopol  is  getting  rather  lazily  contented  with 
the  shows  she  has  made  of  her  Gravensteins  and 
Watsonville  with  her  Bellfiowers  and  Yellow  New- 
towns.  Eureka  sings  to  them:  "Take  a  rest,  old 
girls.    I  will  undo  a  few  smiles  and  tresses,  just 

.to  show  that  you  are  not  the  only  ones  who  can 
win  the  trophies  of  Helen  and  Aphrodite."   And  so 

'  apple  lovers  will  be  going  to  Eureka  by  motor  and 
trainload  to  see  the  show  and  to  lead  the  bashful 
beauty  of  the  northern  coast  into  the  fuller  light 

'  of  California  advancement. 

R     A  FOREST-FRINGED  HIGHWAY. 

But  while  Humboldt  is  doing  such  things  largely 
to  make  her  own  glories  known,  she  also  has  an 

,  enterprise  in  hand  which  will  make  for  the  glory 
of  the  whole  State.  The  new  State  Highway  north- 
ward to  Humboldt  Bay  runs  through  something 

\.'like  forty  miles  of  primeval  forest  oh  its  course. 

;Local  citizens  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Robson, 
who  strikes  us  as  a  whole  cable  of  live  wires,  are 

'determined  to  preserve  for  all  time  a  beautiful 
forest  fringe  to  this  highway,  and  not  allow  it  to 

^4-un  for  decades  through  a  waste  of  stumpage 
which  would  accompany  the  gradual  commercial 

.'  destruction  of  these  grand  old  trees. /And  so  the 

'proposition  is  to  purchase  and  dedicate  to  public 
use  forever,  a  sufficient  strip  of  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  State  Highway,  not  only  to  preserve  great 
tiers,  but  to  impart  the  impression  of  traversing 
a  continuous  forest  in  its  natural  condition.  Such 
an  exhibit  of  natural  beauty  will  draw  visitors 

..from  all  parts  of  the  world  and  will  constitute  one 

•  of  the  most  unique  attractions  of  California.  And 
what  it  will  do  for  the  world  it  will  achieve,  first 
for  the  joy  and  elevation  of  our  own  people.  One 
of  the  best  things  about  this  proposition,  which 
is  really  only  a  few  weeks  old,  is  that  the  realiza- 
tion ol  it  is  already  practically  assured.    A  sum  of 

,,'$60,000  was  required  to  stop  the  cutting  of  the  red- 
woods on  such  a  strip  of  land.  Former  Congress- 
man William  Kent,  who  gave  the  beautiful  Muir 

i  woods  on  Mt.  Tamalpais  for  a  public  park,  hear- 
ing of  the  need  of  immediate  action  to  save  the 
trees,  made  a  contribution  of  $15,000,  which  was 
duplicated  by  Stephen  T.  Mather,  director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  who  telegraphed  his  pledge 


from  New  York  on  September  9th,  and  on  the  next 
day  the  Humboldt  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
appropriated  the  $30,000  necessary  to  insure  the 
safety  of  the  trees  until  the  enterprise  can  be  fully 
financed!  That  is  the  way  we  do  things  in  Cali- 
fornia— even  if  we  do  have  to  call  upon  New  York 
to  help!  It  is  going  to  be  a  good  year — for  Hum- 
boldt county  at  least,  and  perhaps  the  rest  of  us 
can  catch  on! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Most  Give  Full  Nttnie  ud  Addreaa. 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  the  dwarf  fruit  tree  raised 
in  the  eastern  nurseries  do  well  fairly,  or  other- 
wise replanted  in  California?  Can  such  trees  be 
obtained  in  California  nurseries? — A.  D.,  San  Ga- 
briel. 

Probably  as  a  rule  they  will  do  better  than  they 
do  at  the  East,  but  when  you  get  that  you  have  not 
gained  much.  The  most  satisfactory  dwarf  tree  is 
pear  on  a  quince  root,  and  that  you  can  get  at 
California  nurseries.  Other  dwarf  trees  are  inter- 
esting playthings  for  an  amateur  who  will  take 
pains  to  learn  how  to  grow  them,  or  is  rich 
enough  to  hire  a  gardener  who  knows  how.  They 
will  cost  much  more  to  get  and  to  care  for  than 
standard  trees  and  will  yield,  inversely,  as  much 
less. 

Why  Is  Formosa  Shy? 

To  the  Editor:  Why  does  not  the  Formosa  plum 
bear  well  on  most  trees?  I  have  1,000  large  apricot 
trees  grafted  to  Formosa,  and  I  get  about  350  to 
400  crates,  when  I  should  get  at  least  3,000.  The 
grafts  are  over  7  years  old,  and  the  trees  are  fine 
to  look  at,  but  they  will  not  bear.  The  plum  was 
advertised  at  first  as  a  fine  bearer. — H.  B.  N.,  Vaca- 
ville. 

Just  why  some  varieties  bear  well  at  first  and 
not  afterwards  has  never  been  explained  so  far  as 
we  know.  Very  many  apricot  seedlings,  which 
secured  some  distribution,  have  had  to  be  aban- 
doned for  that  reason,  and  some  almonds  have 
gone  the  same  way.  The  Formosa  is  a  bad  offender 
and  is  being  dropped  by  propagators  for  that  rea- 
son. They  are  working  on  plum  bearing  at  the 
University  Farm  and  Formosa  surely  needs  help. 

Selling  Fruit  to  Canners. 

To  the  Editor:  I  sold  one  ton  of  peaches  to  a 
cannery  through  a  fruit  buyer  on  a  certain  contract. 
I  sent  first-class  peaches.  After  10  days  they  sent 
me  a  check  for  half  the  price  and  said  the  peaches 
were  not  fit  to  can.  Shouldn't  they  have  notified  me 
at  the  time  of  receiving  them  of  the  condition  of 
the  fruit,  before  they  canned  them.  •  I  think  it  is 
just  a  skin  game.  Two  other  ranchers  sent  some 
and  got  the  same  letter.  We  sent  a  carload  in  all. 
Cannot  the  canner  be  made  to  pay  for  the  full 
amount  the  contract  calls  for? — Grower,  Antioch. 

Only  a  smart  lawyer  could  do  it  and  the  opera- 
tion would  cost  you  more  than  the  peaches  were 
worth  before  the  canner  stopped  fighting.  Besides, 
the  smartest  lawyer  could  not  do  much  without  un- 
impeachable evidence  that  the  peaches  arrived  in 
good  condition,  and  we  presume  it  is  not  possible 
to  get  such  evidence  now.  Whenever  a  shipment 
is  made  to  a  cannery  which  you  are  not  sure  is 
handling  fruit  on  the  square,  you  ought  to  send  a 
bright  man  or  woman  along  to  see  in  exactly  what 
condition  it  arrives  and  how  it  grades  with  the 
conditions  of  the  contract  and  secure  a  fair  accept- 
ance. 

Off  With  Their  Heads! 

To  the  Editor:  Some  weeks  ago  you  advised  an 
Oregon  enquirer  to  graft  over  a  few  apple  trees, 
which  were  not  bearing  as  others  planted  at  the 
same  time  were  bearing.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
trees  might  not  be  seedlings  as  you  suggested,  but 
were  Northern  Spies,  as  this  apple  is  16  or  17  years 
in  coming  into  bearing  in  the  North  Pacific  country. 
In  this  country  the  Spy  does  not  bear  until  12  or 
13  years  old.  Ours  had  2  apples  on  last  year,  but 
this  year  (13th (  has  a  fair  crop.  It  did  not  bloom 
till  last  year,  and  then  only  about  a  dozen  showed 
up.  The  woolly  aphis  does  not  attack  the  Spy. — 
Samuel  Haigh,  San  Jose. 

You  are  quite  right;  they  are  possibly  Spies,  but 
we  should  graft  them  over  just  the  same,  for  the 
Spy  is  not  only  too  slow  at  beginning,  but  it  is  too 
shy  in  sticking  to  it.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  a 
Spy  tree  to  get  cuttings  for  starting  other  apples 


with  roots,  which  the  woolly  aphis  will  not  injure, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  perhaps  better  for  the  grower 
to  take  a  hint  from  the  aphis  and  let  the  tree  alone. 
We  partly  grew  up  beside  a  row  of  Northern  Spies 
in  western  New  York,  and  the  way  we  talked  to 
those  trees  three  score  years  ago  was  unfit  to  print. 
It  is  quite  possible  they  deserve  it  still. 

Fruits  for  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  five  acres  of  land 
that  is  strong  with  black  alkali.  I  am  putting  the 
balance  of  my  farm  to  trees  and  would  like  to 
know  what  kind  of  fruit  you  wo.uld  suggest  to 
plant  on  it.  I  have  been  told  that  figs  or  pomegran- 
ates will  grow  on  strong  alkali.  If  you  know  of 
any  kind  of  fruit  that  will  grow  an  alkali,  I  wish 
you  would  let  me  know  what  to  plant.  The  piece 
of  ground  is  not  low  or  swampy;  it  is  high  and  dry, 
and  there  is  good  land  all  around  it.  I  have  raised 
good  crops  of  grain  on  this  land,  but  only  on  cer- 
tain years. — Planter,  Porterville. 

The  fruits  which  have  best  reputation  for  en- 
during alkali  are  dates,  pomegranates  and  pears. 
Figs  do  not  like  it  much  better  than  other  fruits. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  date  palms  have  a  great 
future  in  your  valley,  but  many  things  in  profitabil- 
ity have  still  to  be  determined  and  the  conclusion 
is  remote.  Pomegranates  endure  considerable  al- 
kali, but  the  markets  have  never  indicated  that  they 
would  take  many  pomegranates,  although  they  do 
pay  well  for  a  few.  Pears  tolerate  more  alkali  than 
other  orchard  fruits,  though  they  are  considerably 
depressed  while  doing  it.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  the  investment  which  a  pear  orchard  re- 
quires should  be  made  on  such  a  doubtful  founda- 
tion. It  is  in  fact  very  doubtful  whether  land 
"strong  in  black  alkali"  should  be  considered  for 
fruit  at  all.  If  you  can  get  good  grain  crops  on  the 
land  when  there  is  rain  enough  to,  keep  the  alkali 
down,  it  is  probable  that  you  cannot  do  any  better 
w  ith  it  until  you  undertake  the  considerable  expen- 
diture which  is  required  to  under-drain  and  wash 
the  alkali  out  of  it. 

Basins  or  Sprinklers? 

To  the  Editor:  My  land  is  rolling  and  will  hardly 
permit  the  furrow  system  of  irrigation.  I  there- 
fore basin  them,  let  the  water  soak  in  till  I  can 
ram  a  hoe  handle  down  to  the  blade.  This  makes 
lots  of  work  as  I  get  in  and  cultivate  the  basins 
with  a  tined  hoe  after  it  is  dry  enough  to  be  in 
shape.  My  neighbor  is  trying  to  avoid  all  this 
work  by  using  lawn  sprinklers  to  water  his  trees. 
He  lets  water  run  on  them  an  hour  through  a  %- 
inch  pipe,  about  200  gallons  to  a  tree.  They  are 
about  5  feet  high  and  the  same  distance  through. 
In  this  way  he  waters  a  space  about  10  feet  in 
diameter.  I  asked  him  how  deep  the  water  went, 
and  he  said  about  two  feet.  Now  I  think  this  sys- 
tem would  encourage  the  roots  to  come  to  the  top 
of  the  ground.  When  the  ground  is  plowed  I  think 
it  would  cut  lots  of  roots.  Moisture  here  from 
underground  water  comes  up  to  within  15  or  20 
feet  of  the  surface.  Would  not  my  plan  of  coax- 
ing the  roots  down  to  this  moisture  be  the  better 
one?  As  President  Wilson  soys:  "May  I"  see  an 
early  answer  in  your  valuable  paper?  — R.  G.  M.r 
Sherman. 

Your  way  is  more  rational  and  your  trees  will  be 
large  and  productive  while  his  are  petering  out. 
Without  considering  the  loss  of  the  roots  by  culti- 
vation, it  is  a  fact  that,  losing  the  upper  six  inches 
by  cultivation,  he  will  be  trying  to  grow  a  crop  of 
fruit  on  a  foot  and  a  half  of  soil — which  will  re- 
quire a  power  of  sprinkling  and  of  fertilizers  also, 
and  we  doubt  if  the  trees  will  stand  for  it  for  long. 
On  the  other  hand  you  will  be  disappointed  if  you 
expect  to  get  many  roots  down  to  the  bottom  water, 
or  to  get  much  moisture  from  that  source  for  your 
trees.  Your  crop  will  come  from  the  length  of  your 
hoe-handle  and  the  water  and  plant  food  you  make 
aavilahle  to  about  that  depth  probably— and  that 
will  give  your  trees  two  or  three  times  the  re- 
sources your  neighbors  will  have. 


California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending-  September  16.  1019. 


Rainfall  Temperature 

Past  Seasonal  Normal 

Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Loweel 

Eureka   36  .81  .64  66  50 

Red  Bluff  00  .48  .18  94  56 

Sacramento   00  .40  .13  90  64 

San  Francisco  00  .12  .01  76  54 

San  Jose  00  .01  .13  86  46 

Fresno   00  .00  .00  92  54 

San  Luis  Obispo  .  .     .00  .00  .10  92  48 

Los  Angeles  00  .00  .00  92  58. 

San  Diego  00  .01  .00  78  58 

Winnemucca   08  .08  .40  88  42 

Reno   00  .08  .52  86  38 

Tonopah   00  .35  .93  82  62 
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For  Profit9 s  Sake  Wipe  Out  Tuberculosis 


Written  for  Pacific  Raral  Press  by  George  T.  Swaim,  Davis. 


Infection. 

An  animal  is  infected  by  acquiring 
the  bacillus  tuberculosis  which  causes 
the  formation  of  the  characteristic 
tubercles  of  the  disease.  The  bacillus 
may  be  acquired  by  inhaling  live  or- 
ganisms into  the  lungs,  by  eating  or 
drinking  materials  containing  the 
bacteria,  by  coition  through  infected 
sexual  organs,  or  (rarely)  by  direct 
transmission  of  the  disease  from  the 
mother  to  her  foetus.  An  infected  an- 
imal may  become  a  menace  to  the  rest 
of  the  herd  and  is  quite  certain  to  do 
so  sooner  or  later,  for  if  an  animal 
develops  an  open  case  the  disease  is 
very  certain  to  spread  through  the 
herd.  A  herd  may  thus  become  in- 
fected through  the  introduction  of  an 
animal  carrying  the  disease. 

Calves  may  be  fed  tuberculous  milk 
from  infected  cows.  Cattle  shown  at 
fairs  and  the  like  may  contract  the 
disease  from  other  while  being  shown. 

Because  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  tuberculosis  is  spread,  the 
owner  can  never  be  too  particular  in 
watching  out  for  and  combating  the 
infection  of  his  herd.  Some  animals 
take  the  disease  easier  than  others, 
just  as  some  persons  seem  to  be  ill 
with  all  the  diseases  that  go  the 
rounds.  This  special  susceptibility  is 
due  in  large  amount  to  the  inability 
of  that  particular  animal's  tissues  to 
resist  the  tubercle  baciljus.  Any  of 
the  following  causes,  however,  may 
reduce  the  vitality  of  an  animal  to  the 
extent  that  it  falls  a  ready  victim 
whenever  the  chance  arises:  insuf- 
ficient feed,  exposure  to  extremes  of 
temperature,  unsanitary  surroundings, 
piles  of  manure,  drain  of  extremely 
heavy  milk  production.  Thus  it  be- 
hooves the  livestock  owner  to  furnish 
clean,  healthful  surroundings  for  his 
herd  and  to  see  that  they  are  not 
placed  in  such  a  position  that  they 
can  not  resist  infection. 

Symptoms. 

Physical  examination  by  a  qualified 
veterinarian  may,  if  the  diseases  is 
far  enough  along,  make  it  fairly  cer- 
tain that  the  trouble  is  tuberculosis. 
The  symptoms  are  generally  some  or 
all  of  the  following,  according  to  the 
place  of  infection  and  the  stage  of  the 
disease:  unthriftiness,  loss  of  flesh, 
lowering  of  milk  yield,  a  cough,  nasal 
discharge,  diarrhoea,  enlargement  of 
the  glands,  hard  lumps  in  the  udder, 
chronic  bloating,  or  shortwindedness. 
A  postmortem  examination  of  the  car- 
cass will,  except  in  the  case  of  very 
slight  infections,  reveal  the  exact  na- 
ture of  the  disease  and  the  location 
of  the  tubercules.  But  a  physical  ex- 
amination will  not  determine  the  pres- 
ence of  a  diseased  condition  until  that 
condition  has  progressed  so  far  that 
it  may  have  in  the  meantime  become 
dangerous  to  the  rest  of  the  herd  and 
to  the  consumers  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced. Tuberculin  test,  however,  dis- 
covers nearly  all  cases,  and  at  any 
stage  of  development.  Hence  it  is  the 
one  reliable  method  of  determination. 

The  Tnbercnlin  Test 
Tuberculin  is  a  drug  prepared  by 
sterilizing,  filtering  and  concentrat- 
ing the  liquids  in  which  the  tubercle 
bacillus  has  been  allowed  to  vegetate, 
but.  because  of  its  sterilization  it  Is 
not  capable  of  transmitting  tubercu- 
losis or  causing  any  disease  of  that 
sort.  It  was  discovered  by  the  sci- 
entist Koch,  who  made  it  in  an  at- 
tempt to  find  a  cure  for  the  disease. 
His  trials  with  it  soon  proved  that  it 
would  not  cure,  but  that  when  in- 
jected into  animals  that  were  suffer- 
ing with  tuberculosis  a  reaction  would 
occur  and  the  animal's  temperature 
would  rise.  This  has  proved  to  be  a 
wonderfully  certain  means  of  detecting 
the  presence  of  tuberculosis. 

The  first  method  to  be  used  was 
that  of  injecting  a  small  quantity  un- 
der the  skin  and  taking  the  tempera- 
ture to  determine  the  reaction.  This 
method  is  the  subcutaneous,  and  is 
very  reliable,  but  an  animal  reacting 
to  this  test  will  not  react  to  the  same 
test  until  the  effect  of  the  first  one 
has  been  lost,  and  "plugging"  has 
sometimes   been   done  by  dishonest 


Tuberculosis  annually  causes  losses  estimated  at  upwards  of  $25,- 
ooii. iiou.  and  this  amount  is  gradually  on  the  increase.  The  disease  is 
readily  transmissible  among  animals,  and  even  human  beings  may  he- 
come  infected  from  cattle.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  case  of  babies, 
whose  only  means  of  sustenance  often  is  cow's  milk,  and  they  are  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  bacteria  at  the  most  easily  infected  period  of  their 
lives.  For  this  reasou  the  presence  of  tubercle  bacteria  in  milk  has 
aroused  the  people  to  the  danger  of  spreading  the  disease  through  dairy 
products,  and  they  are  protected  in  this  State  by  a  law  which  provides 
for  pasteurization  of  milk  or  removal  of  infected  cows. 


owners  so  that  the  animals  would  not 
react.  The  opthalmic  test  consists  in 
putting  some  concentrated  tuberculin 
into  the  eye  at  intervals  of  three  to 
ten  days.  There  is  a  formation  of 
puss  and  often  watering  of  the  eye 
in  case  of  a  positive  reaction.  This 
test  can  be  repeated  as  often  as  de- 
sired, as  it  does  not  render  the  animal 
insensitive  to  another  test.  The  ani- 
mal must  be  put  in  a  stable  and  stan- 
chioned so  that  it  cannot  wipe  off  the 
exudate  before  its  presence  is  noticed 
by  the  tester.  This  method  is  com- 
paratively reliable,  but  the  animal 
has  to  «be  watched  more  closely  than 
by  other  methods. 

The  Intradermal  test  consists  in  in- 
jecting a  small  quantity  of  concen- 
trated tuberculin  into  the  folds  of  the 
skin  and  producing  a  swelling  in  case 
of  a  positive  reaction.  The  test  is 
very  accurate,  is  easily  applied,  and 
its  reading  is  quite  positive-  The  in- 
jection is  usually  at  the  base  of  the 
tail.  All  three  tests  may  be  used  to- 
gether if  applied  in  the  proper  or- 
der: the  opthalmic  first;  three  days 
later  the  second  dose  of  the  opthalmic 
and  the  injection  of  the  intradermal; 
then  in  about  six  weeks  the  subcuta- 


tions,  but  it  does  prove  -that  tubercu- 
losis cannot  be  cured  by  a  rest  and 
fresh-air  method  as  is  often  done  in 

humans. 

After  the  introduction  of  the  tuber- 
culin test  there  were  many  enthusi- 
asts who  came  out  for  the  utter  de- 
struction of  all  cattle  that  reacted  to 
the  test.  Some  laws  were  passed  to 
bring  this  about,  but  with  the  trial  it 
was  found  that  the  method  was  not 
economical.  It  is  a  great  waste  of 
food  to  bury  the  carcasses  of  all  re- 
actors without  an  inspection  by  a 
qualified  meat  inspector,  to  see  that 
all  fit  for  human  consumption  is 
saved  and  used.  This  is  practicable 
and  safe,  as  meat  from  tuberculous 
cattle  is  good  food  except  when  the 
disease  has  reached  a  generalized  con- 
dition. A  farmer  does  not  want  to 
see  his  whole  herd  sent  to  the  slaugh- 
ter house  if  the  cattle  are  badly  in- 
fected. Such  a  course  is  too  big  a  loss 
at  one  time.  The  community  does  not 
want  to  see  all  the  cattle  put  out  of 
the  milking  business,  for  it  would  re- 
!  suit  in  a  shortage  of  milk.  The  man 
j  who  has  built  up  a  good  producing 
herd  does  not  want  to  lose  the  re- 
sults of  his  efforts  at  good  breeding. 


Bureau  recommends  that  the  loss  be 
stood  one-fourth  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, one-four  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment, one-fourth  by  the  county, 
and  one-fourth  by  the  owner  of  the 
animals  that  react  and  have  to  be 
slaughtered  or  removed  at  an  actual 
loss  over  their  real  value  for  produc- 
ing purposes.  This  seems  fair.  The 
Bureau  has  taken  up  the  work  of  test-  • 
ing  herds  when  the  service  is  re-  ' 
quested,  and  then,  after  cleaning  up 
a  herd  it  issues  a  certificate  of  accred- 
iting good  for  one  year.  This  is  a 
good  method  if  it  can  be  followed 
throughout  the  country,  and  will  give 
a  definite  basis  on  which  to  buy  and 
sell  animals  for  breeding  purposes. 
In  some  sections  _the  Department  has 
undertaken  with  the  help  of  all  the 
people  to  eradicate  the  disease  from 
a  given  area,  as  a  county,  and  has  been 
very  successful. 

The  proposition  of  herd  control 
should  be  considered  from  two  angles: 
the  value  of  the  herd,  and  the  amount 
of  infection  in  the  herd.  If  a  herd  is 
made  up  of  valuable  purebreds  or  of 
high-class  grades,  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  profitable  to  slaughter  all  the  re-  1 
actors.  The  Bangs  system,  or  some 
modification  of  it,  may  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage.  Where  the  herd  is 
a  common  milking  herd  and  the  value 
of  the  cows  is  about  as  great  for  beef 
as  for  milking,  the  slaughter  method 
will  get  the  quickest  results  and  is 
the  best  to  use. 

In  a  herd  that  is  not  badly  infected, 
say  up  to  15  per  cent  reactors,  it  is  a 
good  practice  to  sell  for  slaughter  all 
that  react  unless  they  are  valuable. 
Where  the  herd  is  infected  from  15  to 
50  per  cent,  the  Bangs  system  is  prob- 
ably the  best.  If  the  infection  is  over 
50  per  cent,  the  Ostertag  system  may 
work  best.  The  result  can  best  be 
worked  out  on  each  farm  under  the 
supervisi6n  of  a  good  veterinarian, 
taking  the  value  of  the  animals,  the 
amount  of  extra  or  available  equip- 
ment, the  market,  and  the  capacity  of 
the  farmer  into  account. 


Every  animal  In  this  picture  was  proved  to  have  tuberculoid*.    How  does  the  herd  com- 
i.-.rr  with  yours  in  appearance  as  regards  health? 


neous  test,  and  from  the  three  prac- 
tically all  the  tuberculous  cattle  will 
react.  The  main  objection  to  any  of 
the  tests  is  not  that  it  calls  well  cattle 
reactors,  but  that  it  misses  some  that 
are  really  infected.  This  is  largely 
overcome  by  the  use  of  all  the  tests 
together,  as  some  animals  will  only 
react  to  one  of  them,  but  on  slaugh- 
ter may  prove  to  be  tuberculous. 

A  modification  of  the  subcutaneous 
test  is  the  so-called  sensetizing  sub- 
cutaneous test  and  is  the  application 
of  the  regular  subcutaneous  test  fol- 
lowed in  three  to  ten  days,  or  as  soon 
as  the  reactions  for  the  previous  test 
are  over,  with  another  subcutaneous 
injection  three  to  five  times  the 
strength  of  the  first  dose.  This  method 
will  produce  a  second  reaction  in  those 
that  reacted  to  the  first  test  and  will 
produce  a  definite  one  in  some  that 
were  in  doubt  at  the  first  test,  while 
at  the  same  time  producing  a  reac- 
tion is  some  that  did  not  react  to  the 
first  test  at  all.  This  method  is 
claimed  to  be  very  accurate  and  the 
best  so  far  discovered. 

Methods  of  Control. 

Several  processes  of  immunization 
by  the  use  of  the  live  germ  have  been 
tried  and  while  they  have  been  partly 
successful  in  calves,  the  results  are  of 
very  short  duration  and  the  danger 
of  spreading  the  disease  is  so  great 
that  the  California  Experiment  Sta- 
tion can  find  no  good  to  be  gotten  out 
of  it.  Some  experiment  stations  tried 
the  use  of  ideal  housing  and  feeding 
conditions  as  a  cure  for  the  disease, 
but  the  results  were  negative  in  all 
cases.  Animals  with  the  disease  did 
not  get  better,  but  died  as  rapidly  as 
those  in  poorer  surroundings-  This 
does  not  prove  that  poor  conditions 
are  as  good  for  cattle  as  good  condi- 


j  and  so  taken  all  together  other  sys- 
tems than  slaught/*"  are  liable  to  find 

favor: 

One  of  the  first  of  other  systems 
worked  out  was  that  .of  Bangs  of  Den- 
mark. It  consists  chiefly  in  the  strict 
adherence  to  the  following  points:  (1) 
Test  every  animal  with  tuberculin. 
(2)  Isolate  the  reactors  entirely.  (3) 
Use  a  new  stable  for  the  healthy  ani- 
mals, or  thoroughly  clean,  disinfect 
and  whitewash  the  old  one.  (4)  Re- 
move all  calves  at  birth  and  raise  on 
milk  from  healthy  cows,  or  on  care- 
fully pasteurized  milk  from  their  own 
dams.  (5)  Test  the  healthy  herd  reg- 
ularly, removing  reactors  and  disin- 
fecting each  time.  This  method  will, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  build  up 
a  new  herd  of  tuberculosis  free  ani- 
mals. 

The  system  of  Ostertag  has  essen- 
tially the  same  principles,  but  instead 
of  testing  the  whole  herd  and  isolating 
the  reactors,  he  isolates  the  young 
stock  from  the  whole  herd  and  raises 
them  to  milking  age  as  a  separate 
herd  and  on  pasteurized  milk.  They 
are  tested  regularly.  Any  animals 
showing  signs  of  tuberculosis  is  re- 
moved at  once.  This  system  is  not 
as  expensive  at  the  first  one,  but  it  is 
a  slower  way  to  get  rid  of  the  disease. 

Because  of  the  expense  and  the  fact 
that  the  thing  is  new,  also  that  it  re- 
quires a  veterinarian  to  make  the 
tests,  there  has  be^n  some  hesitancy 
on  the  part  of  farmers  in  undertaking 
to  free  their  herds  from  tuberculosis. 
To  help  out  in  this  period  of  hesitancy 
there  has  been  much  educational  prop- 
aganda carried  on  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry  and  by  the  vari- 
ous experiment  stations  to  show  the 
reason,  the  value,  the  methods,  and 
the  lasting  value  of  the  work.  The 
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Seeding  Time  for  Cover  Crops  Coming 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Jno.  J.  Fox.) 


Numbers  of  orchardists  are  now  ask- 
ing themselves,  "What  shall  I  plant 
in  my  orchard  or  vineyard  as  a  cover 
crop  this  year?"  "Can  I  obtain  the 
seed  I  want;  if  so,  when?"  "What 
shall  I  have  to  pay  for  it?'  An  inno- 
cent-looking bunch  of  questions,  so 
easily  answered  by  the  novice  but  not 
so  easily  disposed  of  each  year  by  the 
grower  concerned.  For  it  is  an  ever- 
recurring  problem.  We  have  no  volu- 
minous data  of  specific  results  to  refer 
to.  Moreover,  conditions  of  soil  cli- 
mate and  moisture  vary  in  California 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  will  always 
be  impossible  to  generalize  for  the 
State. 

In  the  North,  at  least,  we  can  defi- 
nitely conclude  that  the  earlier  a 
cover  crop  is  started  the  better.  This 
is  especially  true  of  legumes,  such  as 
clovers  and  vetches.  If  these  are 
established  with  a  good  strong  root 
system  before  the  cold  rains  and  long 
nights  chill  the  ground,  they  may 
generally  be  expected  to  make  a  steady 
growth,  run  away  rapidly  with  the 
first  encouragement  of  warm  weather, 
and  produce  a  heavy  enough  crop  to 
turn  under  early — before  the  increas- 
ing ardor  of  the  sun  makes  evapora- 
tion of  moisture  greater  than  we  can 
afford  to  lose. 

What  Fertilizing  Value  Hare  Weeds? 

Every  year,  without  exception,  we 
are  asked  the  question,  "Are  weeds 
any  good  as  a  cover  crop?  Burr  clover, 
filaree,  miners'  lettuce,  grain  and  mul- 
len  are  coming  up  thick.  Shall  I  run 
the  cultivator  through  these  weed 
seedlings  and  plant  vetch?"  The  an- 
swer is,  "No."  If  there  is  a  good 
stand  of  weeds  they  will  generally 
produce  a  good  crop  to  turn  under. 
If  the  weeds  only  produce  a  dwindling 
growth  under  good  weather  conditions, 
a  legume  crop  would  be  just  as  poor 
probably  and  the  seed  would  be 
wasted  to  some  extent.  A  crop  of 
barley  or  rye  turned  under  early  will 
help  to  correct  this  lack  of  condition 
and  put  the  ground  in  shape  to  pro- 
duce a  legume  crop  the  following  year 
with  reasonable  hopes  of  success. 

Many  orchardists  who  plow  late  in 
the  spring  do  so  with  the  double 
reason  of  getting  the  heaviest  possible 
amount  of  material  to  turn  under  and 
to  leave  seed  in  the  ground  for  suc- 
ceeding cover  crops.  One  sees  many 
instances  of  good  success  with  this 
practice  where  plenty  of  irrigation 
water  is  available  and  it  is  scientifi- 
cally applied.  To  quote  one  notable 
instance  of  this,  the  James  Mills  Or- 
chard Company's  lemon  orchard  west 
of  Maxwell  (Colusa  county)  has  been 
managed  in  this  way  for  seven  years. 
It  still  produces  a  heavy  overgrowth 
without  seeding  and  the  trees  show 
no  lack  of  nutrition.  The  soil  is  cer- 
tainly in  excellent  condition — much 
better  than  when  the  orchard  was  set 
out,  as  one  can  see  from  the  adjoin- 
ing unimproved  tracts,  v 

We  mentioned  this  spring  instances 
of  a  narrow  strip  being  -  left  in  the 
center  of  every  alternate  tree  row  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  seed  for 
next  year.  On  the  hillside  it  also 
served  to  check  erosion.  The  two- 
foot  unplowed  strip  is  not  left  in  the 
same  row  two  years  in  succession. 

Does  "Sweet  Corn"  (Melilotus)  Con- 
tinue in  favor? 

More  melilotus  is  being  used  today 
as  a  cover  crop  than  ever  before. 
Where  conditions  suit,  this  legume  is 
hard  to  beat,  if  it  is  handled  right. 
We  saw  some  this  spring,  though, 
four  or  five  feet  tall,  headed  out  and 
woody  stemmed.  There  may  have 
been  birds'  nest  in  it.  It  was  finally 
cut  and  carted  off  onto  the  headland 
before  plowing  could  be  carried  out, 
proving  a  useless  expenditure  of 
labor,  a  serious  loss  in  moisture,  and 
an  aggravation  to  the  workman  who 
had  his  ground  and  headlands  messed 
up.  And  as  adequate  return,  nobody 
wants  such  a  wad  of  stuff  as  that. 

Melilotus  does  well  in  the  South, 
especially  where  citrus  men  can 
chose  their  own  time.  It  does  well 
in  those  parts  of  the  Santa  Clara 
valley,  where  irrigation  is  practised, 
and,  with  early  rains  and  a  favorable 
fall  even  where  no  irrigation  is  pos- 


sible. It  has  proven  itself  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  the  Sacramento. 
Of  course,  it  will  grow  well  enough 
clear  up  to  the  Oregon  line  and  at 
practically  any  altitude — give  it  time. 
We  have  seen  it  four  feet  high  round 
Klamath  Lake.  But  in  the  northern 
coast  counties  it  is  no  use.  It  ger- 
minates all  right  and  makes  a  little 
start,  but  does  not  begin  growing  in 
good  earnest  till  plow  time. 

How  to  Plant  Melilotus. 

In  sections  where  water  is  avail- 
able it  pays  to  give  the  orchard  an 
irrigation  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off 
in  the  fall.  Run  over  it  with  the 
spring  tooth  or  double  disk  with  light 
harrow  attached,  then  sow  right  on 
top  of  the  ground.  Brush  it  over  with 
a  very  light  harrow  or  some  tree 
branches.  If  a  harrow  is  used  the 
teeth  should  lie  back  nearly  flat,  or 
some  of  the  tiny  seeds  will  be  buried 
too  deeply.  If  no  water  is  available 
a  common  practice  is  to  run  drag 
harrows  through  the  orchard  and  then 
sow  the  seed  without  any  subsequent 
brushing  at  all.  Sow  it  right  on  the 
dry  ground  ready  for  the  first  good 
rain.  This  is  as  good  a  plan  as  any 
apparently,  except  in  the  "blow-sand" 
districts.  These  must  have  moisture 
to  settle  the  surface  firmly  till  the 
seed  is  fairly  started,  and  even  then 
it  is  a  pretty  hard  job  to  establish  a 
cover  crop  on  light  sand.  On  strong 
silty  loam  soils  twelve  pounds  of  seed 
is  often  found  enough;  on  sandy  loam 
and  bench  lands  it  is  safer  to  use  20 
pounds.  For  it  is  better  to  have  a 
proportion  of  plants  choked  out  by 
overcrowding  than  to  have  an  insuf- 
ficient plant. 

Vetches  and  Rye  or  Barley. 

Vetches  do  well  almost  anywhere 
where  the  ground  is  in  good  heart. 
On  thin  sandy  soil  a  manuring  may 
sometimes  be  necessary  to  get  them 
started  in  making  a  good  cover  crop, 
or  perhaps  a  crop  of  roughage  turned 
under.  The  second  year  of  sowing 
they  generally  make  a  better  showing 
than  the  first  because  of  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  soil  from  the 
previous  year's  crop.  This  crop  has 
(probably  temporarily)  fallen  from 
favor  in  some  citrus  districts  because 
of  injury  from  aphi.°  where  continu- 
ous planting  of  this  legume  without 
change  has  taken  place.  It's  mechan- 
ical action  on  the  soil,  especially 
through  its  fine  root  action,  together 
with  its  high  manurial  value,  gives 
the  vetch  a  very  high  standing  though. 

The  cost  of  the  seed  at  present  con- 
stitutes some  drawback.  Yet  all  the 
available  seed  finds  a  market  each 
season.  The  amount  sown  varies  with 
the  quality  of  the  land.  On  strong 
silty,  well-drained  loams,  40  pounds 
of  vetch  seed  and  10  pounds  of  barley 
or  rye  will  often  give  a  good  stand. 
On  poor  ground,  from  60  to  80  or  90 
pounds  is  needed  and  20  to  30  pounds 
of  barley  or  rye.  The  grain  is  used 
to  help  hold  the  crop  from  "lodging," 
and  rye  is  often  given  the  preference, 
because  it  has  a  deeper  root  system 
and  a  stiffer  stalk.  Also  it  does  not 
stool  so  much  as  barley,  which  under 
good  soil  conditions  and  with  plenty 
of  room,  may  stool  into  such  large 
crowns  as  to  choke  out  a  lot  of 
vetches.  These  do  better  in  the  drill 
than  broadcasted. 

To  riant  Vetches   and  Bye;  Also 
Peas. 

With  the  average  dust  mulch  left  at 
the  end  of  the  summer,  a  good  culti- 
vation ought  to  put  the  orchard  in 
shape  to  drill  or  broadcast.  If  a 
plowing  is  given  it  should  be  shal- 
low— say,  four  inches,  especially  in 
sections  of  light  rainfall  and  on 
adobe  soil.  The  roots  of  both  vetch 
and  rye  will  penetrate  the  firm  seed- 
bed left  and  are  less  likely  to  dry  out 
if  a  long  dry  spell  follows  the  first 
rains.  The  drill  rows  can  be  left 
without  subsequent  harrowing  if  the 
ground  is  right  to  drill.  If  broad- 
casted, heavy-drag  harrows  should  be 
used  so  as  to  get  the  seed  under  at 
one  operation  and  not  harrow  twice. 

Canadian  Field  Peas. 
Peas  should  always  be  drilled  and 


plenty  of  seed  used — say  100  pounds. 
Like  vetches  they  thrive  better  with 
close  companionship.  They  should  be 
drilled  in  pretty  well,  for  the  birds 
and  mice  will  take  toll  of  them  to 
some  extent.  They  stand  the  winter 
well  generally  if  the  ground  doesn't 


get  waterlogged.  There  are  always  a 
few  new  men  who  think  cow-pea  and 
Canadian  field  pea  the  same  thing.  A 
cow-pea  is  a  bean  and  cannot  be 
planted  till  spring  opens  up:  the  frost 
gets  it. 

(Continued  on  page  385.) 


The  CHEMIST*,^ 

^genuine  <@?/s 
always  uniform" 

At  every  Giant  Powder  plant  the  chemical  laboratory  con- 
trols the  processes  of  manufacture.  They  make  continuous 
tests  that  insure  the  unvarying  high  quality  of  Giant  Powders. 
Each  pound  of  Giant  Powder  is  exactly  like  every  other 
pound  of  the  same  grade.  Such  uniformity  means  economy, 
efficiency,  safety.  Professional  users  of  Giant  Powders — 
miners,  quarrymen,  contractors — all  know  that  the  name 
"Giant"  stands  for  utmost  dependability  in  explosives. 
When  you  have  land  to  clear,  trees  to  plant,  subsoil  to  be 
broken  or*  ditches  to  be  blasted,  tell  your  dealer  to  get  for 
you  one  of  the  Giant  Farm  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Don't  accept  any  ordinary  dynamite,  but 
insist  on  genuine  Giant  Powder,  bearing  the  Giant  trade 
mark  on  every  box. 

A  postal  will  bring  you  our  book,  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders."  Its  52  pages  are  full  of  short-cuts  and  labor-saving  methods. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 
216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


EUREKA 


Pear  Trees 

There's  money  in  pears  if  you  get  started 
right. 

Elmer  Bros.  Trees  are  the  best  you  can 
plant.    Grown  on  virgin  soil  and 

Blight  Resistant 

Pears  have  been  grown  in  this  valley  for 
forty  years  and  .blight  has  never  made  its 
appearance.  That's  why  our  pear  trees  are 
so  much  in  demand. 

Send  for  copy  of  our  latest  price  list 


Elmer  Bras. Nursery 


"the  Nursery  that  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  California 


PLACE  YOUR  ORDER  NOW  FOR    ^  ITRATE     OF  LIME 

Guaranteed  n<»t  leu*  than  13  per  cent  Nitrogen — aJmoal  100  per  cent  Pure. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the  most  available 
form.     Packed  in  solid  wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 
Ask  for  prices  October-November  delivery  in  warehouse.  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco. 
C.  HENRY  SMITH,  General  Agent. 
Pacific  Const  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 

311  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Outlook  for  Marketing  Fresh  Grapes 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.  ) 


In  1915  only  750  carloads  of  wine 
grapes  were  shipped  out  of  California. 
Last  year  6,000  cars  were  shipped. 
This  year,  if  cars  can  be  obtained, 
16,000  carloads  will  be  sent  East. 
This,  together  with  16,000  carloads  of 
table  grapes,  means  32,000  cars  for 
grapes  alone  without  counting  apples 
and  other  fruits  and  perishable  im- 
ported commodities,  and  we  are  la- 
mentably short  of  cars  to  move  it  all. 
This  is  what  leaves  growers  up  in 
the  air.  They  don't  know  what  to  do. 
Five  hundred  cars  a  day  are  needed 
lor  60  days  on  grapes  alone. 

"There  has  been  a  tremendous  de- 
mand from  Eastern  buyers  for  fresh 
wine  grapes,"  says  Frank  T.  Swett, 
President  of  the  California  Grape  Pro- 
tective Association.  "The  key  to  the 
situation  is  the  number  of  refrigerator 
cars  that  will  be  available  lor  this 
purpose  during  September  and  Octo- 
ber. A  committee  of  the  Association, 
together  with  the  State  Market  Di- 
rector held  a  conference  with  Mr. 
Cowen — in  charge  of  the  Pacific  Fruit 
Express  refrigerator  service  of  Cali- 
fornia. Their  deductions  as  a  result 
of  the  interview  were  as  follows: 

"Apparently  the  refrigerator  service 
is  not  going  to  be  equal  to  the  de- 
mands throughout  the  State  during 
the  next  two  months.  The  propor- 
tion of  the  demands  that  may  pos- 
sibly be  met  were  roughly  approxi- 
mated at  two-thirds  of  the  require- 
ments. This  estimate  is  made,  how- 
ever, with  reservations  and  emergency 
conditions  which  may  seriously  affect 
the  result. 

"Mr.  Cowen  estimated  that  possibly 
250  refrigerator  cars  of  the  Pacific 
Fruit  Express  would  be  available 
daily  for  all  purposes.  If  this  were  all 
of  the  supply,  then  there  would  in- 
deed be  a  great  shortage  of  cars,  but 
the  Santa  Fe  will  make  every  effort 
to  supply  as  many  cars  as  possible 
and  also  a  limited  number  of  Great 
Northern,  Illinois  Central  and  Armour 
cars  may  also  be  available. 

"The  apple  movement  out  of  Wat- 
sonville  and  out  of  the  northwest  sec- 
tion of  the  country  will  require  a 
great  many  cars  and  an  abnormally 
large  crop  of  table  grapes  in  Cali- 
fornia awaits  movement  during  the 
next  sixty  days.  If  16,000  cars,  of 
table  grapes  are  to  be  moved  out  of 
the  State,  and  if  the  same  number  of 
wine  grapes  in  fresh  form  should 
also  be  demanded  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment, we  would  be  up  against  a  con- 
dition with  which  we  could  not  cope 
successfully  with  refrigerator,  cars, 
and  it  will  be  only  guessing  if  we  en- 
deavor to  estimate'  what  proportion  of 
such  a  tonnage  might  be  moved  in. 
fresh  form. 

"The  committee  spoke  with  Mr. 
Cowen  about  shipments  of  fresh 
grapes  late  in  the  Fall  in  stock  cars 
and  in  ventilated  cars,  thinking,  if  pos- 
sible, that  these  cars  might  be  used 
in  case  the  weather  became  cold.  It 
developed  that  there  is  also  a  great 
shortage  of  these  particular  classes  of 
ordinary  cars  and  apparently  there  is 
no  considerable  amount  of  relief  to 
be  expected  from  that  angle  of  trans- 
portation facilities. 

"The  question  was  asked  particu- 
larly what  the  position  of  the  small 
grower  was  in  the  matter  of  ability 
to  get  cars  as  against  the  extensive 
shipper,  whose  requirements  might 
be  1,000  cars  in  a  season.  The  com- 
mittee was  assured  that  the  individual 
shipper,  whose  demands  migb,t  be  as 
little  as  10  cars  during  a  season, 
would  get  his  proportion  of  available 
cars  during  the  shipping  period,  no 
matter  how  remotely  situated  "he  might 
be  from  main  line  terminals  and 
junctions.  However,  there  can  be  no 
definite  promise  given  to  anybody  and 
the  shipper  who  contemplates  moving 
his  grapes  East,  whether  he  be  moving 
table  grapes  or  wine  grapes,  is  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  of  much  un- 
certainty. 

"To  this  statement  we  should  add 
that  in  making  application  for  re- 
frigerator car  service,  the  growers 
should  specify  that  they  wish  cars  for 
fresh  grapes.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
state,  nor  is  it  desirable,  that  the  cars 
are  wanted  for  either  table  or  wine 
varieties.  The  request  should  be  made 


merely  for  GRAPES." 

In  reply  to  a  telegram  from  Col. 
Harris  Weinstock,  State  Market  Com- 
missioner, to  W.  L.  Barnes,  Railroad 
Administrator,  the  following  message 
was  received : 

"Replying  your  telegram  fourth,  in- 
dications are,  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain movement  refrigerators  into  Cal- 
ifornia, 'average  300  per  day,  during 
September  and  October.  Under  fav- 
orable conditions  may  be  able  to  in- 
crease this  pumber.  Assure  you  ev- 
ery possible  effort  will  be  made  to 
increase  supply  consistent  with  re- 
quirements refrigerator  cars  into 
other  territory.  Please  understand 
this  is  only  estimate  and  carries  with 
it  no  definite  promise." 

This  is  the,  situation  as  it  stands. 


MONTEREY  COI  M  Y  I  UR. 


For  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years, 
Monterey  county  is  to  have  a  county 
fair,  October,  10  and  11,  at  Salinas. 
The  movement  is  being  pushed  by  the 
Farm  Bureau  through  Farm  Advisor 
T.  C.  Mayhew,  and  has  the  support  of 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  county. 
Each  Farm  Bureau  center  will  have 
a  community  exhibit  here.  It  is 
strictly  a  co-operative  affair,  carried 
on  in  co-ordination  with  the  women's 
clubs,  the  business  men,  and  the 
schools  and  will  therefore  be  an  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  educational 
concentration  representing  the  entire 
county.  Livestock  will  be  shown  on 
the  Rodeo  grounds,  and  other  prod- 
ucts will  be  housed  in  a  new  garage, 
which  will  be  ready  by  that  time. 


It  is  estimated  that  1,000,000  acres 
are  available  for  rice  planting  in  the 
Sacramento  valley. 


Drives  the  chills 
the  morning  shave 

Portable  comfort — instant  heat  at 
the  touch  of  a  match.  No  dust  or 
dirt.  No  smoke  or  odor.  Oil  con- 
sumed only  when  needed. 

Pearl  Oil  is  refined  and  re-refined ; 
pure  and  clean  burning.  Sold  in 
bulk  and  in  five-gallon  cans.  Or- 
der by  name — Pearl  Oil. 

We  recommend  Perfection  Oil 
Heaters. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


Any  man  can  find 
his  style  in  Siyloplus 


Tall  or  short,  stout  or  thin,  young  or  just  a  bit  less 
young,  you  can  walk  into  the  Styleplus  Store  certain 
of  getting  your  style.  The  fabric  you  like.  The  model 
you  like.    The  fit  you  like.    And,  the  price  you  likel 

All-wool  fabrics.  Style  correct  down  to  the  last 
refinement.  Thorough  workmanship.  De- 
pendable wear. 

Our  known  price  policy  insures  excep- 
tional value.  '  The  sleeve  ticket  put  on  by  us 
tells  the  price. 

Buy  your  clothes  in  a  store.  You  can  select  exactly 
what  you  want.  You  can  try  on  the  suit.  You  are 
satisfied  before  you  pay  your  money. 

Pick  out  your  Styleplus  Clothes  for  fall  now!  Buy 
with  this  in  mind:  Conditions  are  forcing  clothing 
prices  steadily  upward. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant  in  most  cities  and 
towns.    Write  us  (Dept.AA)  for  name  of  local  dealer. 

Founded  1849    Baltimore,  Md. 

77ie  hiq  name  in  cfot/tes 


HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 


*30-S35-*40-*45 

And  a  fimtled  asuoHmenl  <-.'  *Z5 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


moricas 


known-pricGcl  cloihos 
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HOW  SHALL  I  LAY  OUT  A 
VINEYARD? 


Beet  sugar  production  in  the  United  pounds  this  year  as  compared  with 
States   is    estimated    at    1,750,000,000     1,025,000,000  in  1910.    The  cane  sugar 


crop  is  unusually  low — perhaps  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  output  of  the  country. 


To  the  Editor:    I  am  contemplat- 
ing planting  40  acres  to  grapes,  and 
[  wish  your  advice.    Would  you  plant 
!  more  than  one  variety?    If  so,  what 
would  you  plant  and  why?  -  I  am  fig- 
uring on  Thompsons  if  I  plant  only 
•vone  variety,  so  you  can  use  them  as 
,  a  base.    I  have  my  land  leveled  and 
.  ditched,  electric  motor  7%  H.  P.  and 
.  4-inch  pump.    Land  lies  oblong — half 
I  a  mile  long  by  a  furlong  wide.  Prac- 
tical vineyardists  in  this  section  say 
.  the  land  is  good  for  grapes.    Give  me 
your  ideas  as  to  spacing.    I  have  been 
•advised    6x12,  8x12    and    10x12  for 
Thompsons. 

Now,  as  to  a  method  of  financing 
'.  planting,  Japanese  here  offer  to  put 
in  vines,  cultivate  and  harvest  for  crop 
I  in  that  period — allowing  them  to  in- 
I  tercrop  the  first  year  and  maybe  the 
second  year.    I  am    to   furnish  all 
tools,  horses,  water,  stakes  and  wire — 
they  to  furnish  vines  and  labor.  What 
is  your  knowledge  of  contracts  of  this 
nature?   Can  you  refer  me  to  any  con- 
tracts in  this  line.' — A.  S.  M.,  Tulare. 
It  is  taking  rather  a  long  chance 
m.  to  advise,  especially  at  this  distance 
I  and  without  knowing  your  location, 
character  of  the  soil  and  water  sup- 
ply.   You  are  figuring  on  Thompsons 
as  a1  base.    That  seems  wise,  for  you 
■  will  have  a  good  crop  in  three  years 
,  to  keep  the  pot  boiling.    Put  them  on 
'your  sandiest  soil.     As    I  consider 
Muscats  will  always  be  the  backbone 
of  the  raisin  business,  I  should  want 
to  plant  the-  balance  to  Muscats  and 
put  them  on  your  strongest  ground. 
I  The  present  prices  being  obtained  for 
Emperors,  Malagas,  Feherzagas  and 
Alraieras  might  tempt  you,  however, 
'  to  put  in  a  few  acres  of  one  of  these 
varieties.    Not  more  than  one  or  you 
will  mess  up  your  shipments  on  small 
lots.    On  good  ground  you  can  plant 
your  Thompsons  8x12  and  still  have 
room  to  work  your  rows  with  a  small 
tractor  by  careful  driving.    10x12  is 
needed  for  a  larger  tractor.    If  teams 
only  are  used  8x12  is  enough.  Your 
most  economical  way  of  working  for 
picking  and  irrigation  would  be  to  cut 
in  two  in  the  middle  rather  than  work 
long  ways.    Half  a  mile,  however,  is 
too  far  to  run  pumped  water  profit- 
.  ably. 

With  regard  to  your  last  question 
about  working  and  financing  the  pro- 
ject, the  Japanese  offer  is  out  of  all 
conscience.  Let  us  take  the  planting. 
The  cost  of  your  young  vines,  plant- 

•  ing  and  all,  should  not  exceed  $30 
an  acre,  i.  e.,  allowing  558  plants  to 
the  acre.  As  a  farmer  you  yourself 
know  the  cost  of  working  the  land. 

.  By  the  third  year  your  Thompsons 
will  give  you  heavy  returns,  if  prop- 
erly cared  for.  Except  under  your 
own  supervision  the  Thompsons 
would  receive  all  the  care  and  the 
Muscats  would  be  neglected  except 
in  so  far  as  it  paid  the  tenant  to  care 
for  his  intercrop.  I  would  advise  you 
to  see  Chas.  F.  Collins,  Horticultural 
Commissioner  at  Visalia,  who  may  help 
you  out  and  have  personal  knowledge 
of  trustworthy  men.  But  in  any  evenr 
you  must  reserve  in  your  own  hands 
the  right  to  supervise  and  insist  on 
correct  management.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  insure  against  failure. 


LUMBER  FOR  BOX  SHOOK. 


I  Millions  of  feet  of  lumber  are  going 
into  box  shook  each  year  for  trans- 
porting fruit  to  market.  The  boxes 
are  destined  to  be  split  up  for  kin- 
dling, for  transportation  of  returned 
empties  would  be  impossible.  If  defi- 
nite plans  are  not  perfected  and  car- 
ried out  for  reafforestation  of  cut 
over  areas,  the  grower  will  awake 
some  day  to  find  himself  shy  on,ma~ 
terial  in  which  to  ship  his  fruit. 
•  The  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  -  Com- 
pany are  "wise  in  time"  and  have 
made  the  first  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion in  the  purchase  of  41,000  acres  of 
timberland  in  Lassen  county. 

State  and  Federal  laws  are  needed 
to  provide  the  power  and  machinery 
for  enforcing  the  replanting  of  cut 
over  land  on  a  safe  and  scientific 
basis,  with  adequate  supervision.  We 
could  learn  something  from  Germany 
In  this  respect. 


V. 


The 
Biggest 
IP   Day's  Work— 


At  sundown— is  your  tractor  still  going  strong- 
has  it  done  the  biggest  day's  work  that  a  tractor 
can  do?     Does  the  engine  pull  to  capacity  every 
minute  of  every  day?  ^_ 

Tractor  performance  is  largely  governed1  by  ignition.]    It  is  a  proven 
fact  that  the  searching  strain  of  farm  work  necessitates  magneto  igni- 
tion.   And  in  Bosch  Magneto  Ignition,  magneto  dependability  reaches 
its  greatest  development. 

With  Bosch  High  Tension  Magneto  Ignition,  hot,  intense  Bosch  Sparks 
flash  to  the  plugs  —  accurate  to  the  thousandth  of  a  split  second. 
Whether  you  burn  kerosene,  distillate  coal  oil,  tops  or  gasoline  in  your 
Tractor,  Truck,  Automobile  or  Gas  Engine,  Bosch  Sparks  get  every 
»!$C*X      atom  of  power  from  the  fuel.    Bosch  Economy  and  Bosch  Depend-  f 
%Wjfe,       ability  have  been  proved  through  years  of  Supreme  Service.  ] 
WMjlg,       Get  a  convincing  demonstration  of  Bosch  Superiority  from  your 
dealer.    Every  dealer  is  backed  by  the  Bosch  Service  Organiza- 
ipcSw       tion.    Over  200  Service  Stations  in  more  than  200  centres  are  £0$f< 
always  ready  to  give  you  complete  service.  KfflW 
^g§|k       BE  SATISFIED  SPECIFY  BOSCH  jjff§f 

Main  Office  and  Works    .    .    .   Springfield,  Mass.  ;$^§$S8p 


fife 


m 

mm. 

mm 


Branches:    New  York,    Chicago,  Detroit, 
San  Francisco.  More  Than  200 

Service    Stations     in    Over  rf^Xf*? 

200  Cities  ^iW0Mf^"' 

€1^ 


AMERICA'S  SUPREME  IGNITION  SYSTEM 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  -TRACTORS  -  AIRPLANES  -  MOTOR  CARS  -  MOTOR  BOATS  -  MOTORCYCLES  -  GAS  ENGINES  -  ETC. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  ^ WAGONS 


118-120-  N.  IBS  ANGELES  ST. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

Oliver  Plows  Roderick  Lean  Disc  Harrows 

Forkner  Tillers    .        Planet  Jr..  Cultivators 
Studebaker  Wagons 

f PERFECT  FARM  MACHINERY 


WsAe. 


All  you  w>nt  the  year  round 
whercYcr  you  want  it — for  house,  ba 
field,  any  place.    Bore  your  own  well, 
as  thousands  have  done,  with  our  time-tcstedl 

Standard  Well-Boring  Outfit 

Easily  operated  by  hand.    Bores  welts  8 to  j 
16in.  dia.,  up  to  100ft.  deep  -  One  man 
bought  outfit  8  years  ago  and  has  bor 
over  25,000  feet  of  wells. 


BORES  100  FT.  WELLS  BY  HAND 


Make  $20  to  $30  per  day  boring  wells 
for  neighbors—  easy  to  get  $q  cts.  to  %Z  per  1 
L    E.  C.  Cole,  Porter,  Okla..  writes:- Have  1 
just  bored  41  font  well  for  nefghbor  in  one  day 
and  made  $41.00. 

★ Thousands  used  during  war  by  _L 
U.  S.  and  English  Governments.  ^ 
Satisfied  users  In  46  states. 
Every  claim  guaranteed  and  proved.  Write  j 
TODAY  for  Information  and  t«timo 
Address  Dept.  98 


THE  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO. 

106  W  3rd  STREET  CINCINNATI.  O. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


Light  Yield  of  3Ielons. 

Cantaloupes,  Honey  Dews  and  Cas- 
abas  are  about  cleaned  up  for  the 
State.    There  was  a  very  large  acre- 
age, but  a  light  yield. 
Wine  Grapes  Wanted. 

There  is  an  unprecedented  demand 
for  wine  grapes,  according  to  the  Lodi 
Sentinel,  at  least  60  outside  buyers  of 
Zinfandels  being  on  the  job  in  one 
week.  The  price  seems  to  stand  at 
$30  and  at  present  there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  a  car  shortage.  Growers  have 
nothing  else  definite  in  view  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  still  a  certain  number  are 
waiting  for  something  better  to  turn 
up. 

Forestry  Needs  Racking. 

We  have  had  an  abnormal  number 
of  forest  fires  this  year  and  our 
timber  supply  is  rapidly  decreasing, 
much  faster  than  is  realized.  The 
forestry  booth  at  the  State  Fair  had 
models  showing  how  disastrous 
losses  took  place  from  fires  started 
by  cigarettes  thrown  from  a  passing 
auto  or  unattended  camp  fires.  A 
complete  county  fire  outfit  was 
shown  as  used  by  local  organiza- 
tions. This  instructive  exhibit  leaves 
a  deep  impression  and  impresses  the 
onlooker  with  the  importance  of  defi- 
nite steps  being  taken  for  reforest- 
ing cut  over  areas  and  safeguarding 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


In  a  great  many  cases  an  ap- 
plication of  ARCADIAN  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  now  will 
help  size  the  coming  citrus 
crop  in  addition  to  prompting 
bud  growth  for  next  season. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia is  the  well-known  stand- 
ard article  that  has  done  you 
good  service  In  your  mixed  fer- 
tilizers for  years  past.  Espe- 
cially kiln-dried  and  ground  to 
make  it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia 
25  Vi%.  Made  in  U.  S.  A.  Arca- 
dian is  the  great  American  A m - 
.nunlute. 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal 
dealers. 

For   information   an   to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

510  First  National  Ilnnk  Dlilg. 

BERKELEY,  cm,. 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 


FERTILIZERS 


BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send  for  Booklet.   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells    You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Lou  Ancelea,  California 


SUNFLOWER  SEED 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  order 
for  your  season's  requirements. 

MANTECA  SEED  &  GRAIN  CO. 

M  LNTECA,  <  \  I,. 


WAGNERS 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PI  A1MT  ltfHW  Growers  making  S  1000 
r        n  1     I^W»T      ^    over    per  ac-e 

annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Special  prices  for  immediate  planting.  Also 
berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  to  the 
originator.  J.  B.  WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and 
Berry  Specialist,  Pasadena.  Calif. 


our  natural  growth  of  timber. 
California's  Peach  Crop. 

"The  peach  crop  of  America  will 
not  be  more  than  30,000,000  bushels," 
according  to  Homer  B.  Fairchild, 
Pomologist,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,"  and  of  that  amount 
California  will  produce  16,000,000 
bushels.  California  is  more  nearly 
free  from  peach  tree  diseases  than 
any  other  State  in  the  Union.  In  ten 
years  Georgia's  crop  has  fallen  from 
4,200.000  bushels  to  2,700,000  because 
of  "peach  yellows." 
Kaisin  Grape  Harvest  Is  On. 

Muscat  grape  picking  is  now  in 
full  swing  in  the  raisin  districts, 
and  every  picker  is  needed.  There 
is  a  nice  yield  and  the  crop  is  of 
fine  quality — up  to  earlier  expecta- 
tions it  is  reported.  Picking  will  be 
done  as  fast  as  possible.  The  Asso- 
ciated Raisin  Co.  is  helping  growers 
in  determining  the  quality  of  their 
grapes  before  picking.  A  hot  spell 
reduced  the  crop  to  some  extent,  but 
the  harvesting  weather  is  excellent. 
Pears  on  Quince  Root. 

George  Payne  of  the  Moorland  dis- 
trict in  Santa  Clara  county  has  1500 
pear  trees  from  one  to  four  years  old 
— all  Beurre  Hardy  on  quince.  Half 
of  them  he  wil'  keep  in  a  block  as 
they  are  and  the  other  half  he  will 
work  over  to  other  shipping  pears. 
They  are  headed  low  and  will  be  kept 
low  on  the  dwarf  system.  We  men- 
tioned a  very  successful  orchard  of 
this  type  some  months  ago  owned  by 
Frank  T.  Swett  of  Martinez,  which 
carried  a  twelve-ton-to-the-acre  crop 
this  year  on  eleven-year-old  trees — 
mostly  picked  without  a  ladder. 
Plant  Injurj  from  Impure  Potash. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  received  complaints 
regarding  injury  to  crops  apparently 
resulting  from  the  use  of  imperfectly 
prepared  domestic  potash.  At  least 
one  company  operating  at  Searles 
I>ake  permitted  a  considerable  amount 
of  potash  to  go  out  in  1918  with  a 
high  precentage  of  borax,  averaging 
probably  10  per  cent,  some  samples 
going  as  high  as  23  per  cent.  The 
Department  has  been  conducting  care- 
ful investigations  of  the  matter  in 
the  field,  which  indicate  the  substan- 
tial correctness  of  many  of  the  com- 
plaints. 

The  Turlock  Canteloup  Season. 

Approximately  4,000  cars  of  canta- 
loupes, honey  dews  and  Casaba 
melons  were  shipped  from  Turlock 
this  season,  to  say  nothing  of  water- 
melons, according  to  the  Turlock 
Tribune.  Yet  the  season  was  not  a 
successful  one.  The  melons  this 
year  had  not  the  carrying  quality  of 
former  years.  This  condition,  cou- 
pled with  delays  in  transportation, 
brought  the  fruit  to  market  often  in 
poor  condition.  Some  cars  took  21 
days  to  make  the  trip  East  to  New 
York,  and  from  12  to  14  days  to  Chi- 
cago, which  should  have  been  dor^e 
in  7  or  8. 

Rules  for  Loganberries. 

Clean  up  Logans  as  soon  as  the 
crop  is  off — prune  out  the  old  canes. 
Anthracnose  is  detected  by  spots  on 
the  stems  having  a  pale  center  with 
irregular  brown  or  black  margins. 
These  spots  vary  in  size  and  color. 
Spots  on  the  leaves  have  a  pale  cen- 
ter with  reddish  or  purple  borders. 
If  fruit  is  attacked  it  dries  up  when 
half  green.  New  growth  will  be  af- 
fected if  the  old  vines  are  left  on 
till  Spring.  According  to  experi- 
ments   already    published,  spraying 


with  lime  sulphur  or  Bordeaux 
should  take  place  in  February  and 
then  again  six  weeks  later.  Lime- 
sulphur,  5  gallons  to  100  gallons  of 
water  or  Bordeaux  4-4-50.  Summer 
strength  lime  sulphur,  three  gallons 
to  100  of  water,  or  even  2*6. 
Lime  and  Legumes. 

It  is  about  time  to  get  that  lime 
and  get  it  on  the  ground.  If  the  land 
needs  lime  about  one  ton  of  hydrated, 
or  up  to  two  tons  of  carbonate  of 
lime  to  the  acre,  is  enough.  About 
once  in  three  or  four  years  is  often 


MOLINE 


WIDE 
SPREAD  Jk2 


r»te«l  and  chilled) 

Planters 
Cultivator* 
Grain  Drilla 
Lime  Sower* 
Mower* 
Hay  Rake* 
Hay  Loader* 
Hay  Stacker* 
Grain  Binder* 
Corn  Binder* 
Pille**  Scat** 
Spreaders 
Wacom 
Molin*- Universal  Tractor* 
Stephens  Salient  SI: 
Automobiles 


With  Straw  Spreading  Attachment 

With  this  spreader  you  can  drive  through 
doors  and  narrow  places,  as  the  box  is  only 
38  inches  wide,  yet  you  can  spread  the 
manure  in  a  wide  even  sheet. 

It  is  low  down,  easy  to  load,  strongly 
constructed,  light  in  draft,  and  the  second 
beater  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  man- 
ure, spreading  it  in  a  wide,  even  sheet 
beyond  the  wheel  tracks.  One  lever 
operates  the  entire  spreader. 

This  spreader  can  also  be  equipped 
with  a  straw  spreading  attachment  which 
is  illustrated  here.    It  is  easily  attached 
and  spreads  straw  in  a  wide,  even  sheet, 
as  thinly  as  you  desire,  even  on  windy  days. 

Straw  is  worth  from  $4  to  $8  a  ton  as 
fertilizer  and  as  a  top  dressing  for  winter 
wheat. 

You  can  make  more  profit  from  your 
manure  and  straw 
with  this  Moline 
spreader. 

See  your   Moline  \ 
Dealer  now  about  get- 


MOLINE  PLOW  CO,  MOLINE.ILL. 

MANUFACTUPEOS    OF  QUALITY    FARM   IMPLEMENTS    SINCE  IS65   


BIGGER   PROriTS  PROM 

ALFALFA 


Do  you  know  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions you  can  plant  alfalfa  in  the  fall 
and  have  a  growth  in  the  spring  nearly 
as  heavy  as  two-year-old  alfalfa?  You 
can ! 

SEND   FOR  BOOKLET 

— which  tells  you  just  when  fall  seeding 
can  be  done  to  advantage,  how  to  do  it, 
etc.  Send  free  together  with  price  list 
and  our  booklet  describing  Bomberger's 
,  Seven  Kinds  of  Alfalfa. 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Cneapcnt  and  moHt  efficient  fertiliser  — ■  Highly  concentrated  —  Dry,  Odor- 
le»»  —   No  weed  seed  or  foreign  matter— a  natural  fertiliser. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
2.50  Ammonia 
1.25|   Phosphoric  Acid 
4.00     Potash  Water  Soluble 
15.00     Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

cam,  on  WRITH  us — 

phoxi:         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARNY  1542  429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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enough  to  lime  the  ground  with  a 
good  dressing  unless  very  heavy  ap- 
plications of  manure  are  applied.  A 
dressing  of  lime  every  year  would 
wear  out  the  soil  too  quickly.  That 
is  why  the  old  adage  started,  "Lime 
makes  the  father  rich  and  the  son 
poor."  Use  discretion  along  with  the 
lime  and  father  and  son  both  profit. 
An  old  guy  who  lived  over  2,000  years 
ago  said,  "The  abuse  of  God's  boun- 
ties does  not  forbid  their  use  by  rea- 
sonable men."  This  is  a  very  free 
translation  of  his  actual  words. 

Glenn  County's  Young  Orchards. 

One  thousand  acres  of  almonds 
came  into  bearing  this  year  in  Glenn 
county,  according  to  Hugh  C.  Wren, 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner. 
An  average  of  eight  pounds  of  nuts 
per  tree  has  been  obtained  from  four-» 
year-old  orchards.  There  are  500 
acres  of  prunes  coming  into  bearing 
this  year.  Many  five-year-old  or- 
chards averaged  five  and  a  half  green 
tons  to  the  acre.  The  total  plantings 
•of  almonds  and  prunes  in  this  county 
comprise  about  3,500  acres  for  each. 

Jujube  trees  obtained  from  the  U.  S. 
D.  A.  Plant  Introduction  Gardens  at 
Chico,  and  grown  at  Hamilton  City  by 
the  Mills  Orchard  Co.,  also  in  the 
Cadara  district,  furnished  35  pounds 
of  fruit  this  year.  Fair-sized  commer- 
cial plantings  are  to  be  made  in  the 
near  future,  said  Mr.  Wren.  The 
fruit  is  of  good  size  and  quality  and 
cures  like  a  date. 


SEEDING  TIME  EOR  COVER  CROPS 
APPROACHES. 

(Continued  from   page  381.) 


Barley  and  Burr  Clover. 

Burr-clover  seed  is  very  scarce  this 
year.  This  is  a  pity  for  it  is  Cali- 
fornia's natural  cover-crop  of  the  le- 
gume family  and  one  of  the  best.  A 
good  way  to  seed  this  crop  is  to  har- 
row in  from  15  to  30  pounds  of  barley 
— right  in  the  dry  ground,  and  then 
sow  from  15  to  20  pounds  of  hulled 
hurr  clover  seed  on  top  and  let  it  go 
at  that — no  more  harrowing.  If  you 
have  some  unhulled  burr  clover  that 
you  have  swept  up — use  about  75 
pounds  of  it  to  the  acre,  if  possible, 
as  there  will  be  a  lot  of  tresh  in  it. 
Horse  Beans. 

The  large  horse  beans  we  have  make 
it  necessary  to  put  on  plenty  of  seed 
for  a  good  stand — even  200  pounds. 
They  may  be  drilled  if  you  have  the 
right  tool,  or  plowed  in — dropped  in 
every  third  furrow,  say  four  inches 
deep.  They  need  a  strong  soil — it  is 
a  waste  to  put  them  in  poor  ground  and 
expect  much.  On  the  right  soil  they 
are  wonderfully  good.  They  have  a 
deep,  strong,  penetrating  top  root, 
which  aerates  the  soil  and  large 
plants  will  carry  nodules  the  size  of 
a  small  hazel  nut.  The  drawback  is 
their  liability  to  black  aphids  which 
attack  the  terminals.  These  aphids 
look  like  the  black  cherry  aphis.  It 
is  possible  that  we  are  within  dis- 
tance of  control — if  so,  this  crop  is  a 
"comer"  in  the  future  when  we  can 
get  the  right  bean,  and  we  can. 
Cost  Per  Acre. 

Melilotus  indica  (sweet  clover)  can 
be  bought  at  $11.50  per  100  pounds- 
fa  poorer  grade  at  one  cent  less). 
Thus  the  seed  would  cost  $1.70  to 
t$2.15,  an  acre,  and  a  man  can  seed 
pretty  well  two  acres  an  hour  without 
hurting  himself.  This  is  alike  the 
prime  favorite  over  the  largest  area 
and  the  cheapest  in  point  of  applica- 
tion. 

Spring,  vetches  are  $12  per  100 
pounds  ($11  in  ton  lots).  They  will 
be  lower  in  price  in  November,  but 
nobody  would  willingly  waste  a  val- 
uable growing  period  for  a  dollar. 
Rye  is  $5.25  per  100  pounds  (5  cents 
in  half-ton  lots),  which  brings  the 
seeding  to  from  $4.90  to  $10.30  per 
acre.  Hairy  vetch  is  not  so  suitable 
for  cover  crops  as  it  does  not  start 
so  well  till  the  warm  weather  comes. 

Canadian  field  peas  will  cost  prob- 
ably six  to  seven  cents  a  pound,  or, 
say  around  $6  an  acre. 

Burr  clover  is  not  quoted,  and  we 
don't  yet  know  who  has  any.  It  may 
cost  $3  or  $4  an  acre  for  seed,  but 
men  who  value  it  probably  would  not 
switch  for  a  dollar.  Horse  beans 
might  cost  $10  an  acre  to  seed,  but  the 
seed  companies  may  have  some  good 
for  "cover"  at  a  bargain. 


SAVE  $300.00 

NEW 
CLEVELAND 
TRACTORS 

$1,395.00 
While  They  Last 

F.  H.  Stow  Tractor  Co. 

Berkeley,  Calif. 


180 'o  4S00 

GALLOMJ" 
PEA  Ml 


LAYNES  BOWLER 

TURBINE  CENTRIFUGAL 

PUMPX 

-rf/'ve  most  dependable 

"service 
-ouer  6000  in  use 

La/ne  £  Bowler  Corp. 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
Los  Angeles 
Cat. 


High  Quality 


"Red  Crown"  qual- 
ity is  proved  by  its 
performance.  Look  for 
the  Red  Crown  sign 
before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
(California) 


ASK  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  M°2S 
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WHAT  WILL  THE  HARVEST  BE— OF  1919  PRUNES? 


(Written  for  Paclfle  Rural  Press  by  Jno.  I.  Fox.) 

Although  this  year  produced  unusually  large  prunes  in  all  prune- 
growing  sections,  especially  those  on  almond  root,  the  fruit  has  been 
drying  light,  and  results  are  disappointing.  Prunes  that  looked  like  60s 
on  the  tray  have  panned  out  80s  or  smaller.  Some  men  claim  their 
fruit  dried  away  pretty  well  3-1  in  the  valley  sections.  The  Richmond 
Dried  Fruit  Company  put  their  drying  at  2.68-1  and  2.50-1  is  common. 
The  early  pick  did  not  sugar  up  well  and  is  of  poor  quality,  though  the 
main  crop  is  good.  There  was  a  very  large  number  of  muddy-colored 
prunes  and  bloaters  and  hand-picking  the  trays  led  to  a  tremendous 
expense. 

The  first  two  weeks  of  the  prune  harvest  first-class  drying  weather 
helped  us  out  and  kept  us  going  with  plenty  of  trays.  Then  the  prunes 
dropped  very  rapidly  everywhere — in  many  orchards  it  was  impossible 
to  keep  up  with  them  either  in  regard  to  trays  or  pickers. 

a  shower  of  rain  in  some  sections  made  drying  slow  for  about  a 
week  as  the  atmosphere  was  heavily  charged  with  moisture. ;  By  the 
time  this  article  appears  most  of  the  fruit  will  be  on  the  trays  and 
shaking  for  the  clean-up  will  be  general.  Trees  have  been  holding  their 
foliage  well  right  up  to  now  except  where  moisture  was  lacking  or  red 
spider  had  been  prevalent.  We  were  in  a  number  of  orchards  during  the 
week  ending  September  13 — just  one  year  after  last  season's  visitation — 
and  found  everybody  busy  and  good-natured. 

The  Sorosis  vineyard  at  Saratoga  has  about  the  same  crop  as  last 
year.  Frank  Abernathy,  the  manager  of  the  company,  says  his  own  crop 
and  the  company's  will  total  about  600  tons  of  dried  prunes.  Last  year 
he  only  saved  75  tons — the  rain  took  the  rest,  so  there  is  one  year's  loss 
to  make  up.  He  is  paying  $6  a  ton  (green)  to  have  the  fruit  picked  up 
and  contracts  to  have  them  dried  by  a  gang  of  Japs  at  $4  a  green  ton, 
doing  the  hauling  and  handling  in  bins  and  attending  dipper  with  his 
own  men.  This  will  equal  about  $30  a  dry  ton  in  the  warehouse.  He 
has  15,000  8-foot  trays.  Mr.  Abernathy  sold  his  prunes  at  15  cents  and 
will  have  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit  cured  in  another  week. 


Is  the  Grower  a  Real  Profiteer? 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.  ) 


To  the  Editor:  Who  is  responsible 
for  the  high  price  of  our  daily  bread? 
The  consumer  in  the  city  has  been 
told  it  is  the  producer  or  farmer.  The 
farmer  knows  that  the  cost  of  opera- 
tions has  doubled  and  even  tripled, 
but  the  net  returns  on  his  produce 
has  in  many  cases  increased  but  little. 
Traveling  in  the  country  a  great  deal, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  that 
in  many  orchards  fruit  Is  going  to 
waste  that  ought  to  be  made  available 
to  the  city  worker  for  food.  I  had 
often  speculated  on  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  high  prices  of  fruit 
in  the  city  when  I  saw  fruit  going  to 
waste  on  the  tree  in  the  country.  I 
bought  a  small  orchard  on  which  are 
fruits  of  many  varieties,  all  of  the/h 


WHY 
NORWALK  TIRES 
WEAR  LONGER 


Non-skid 
covers  80% 
of  the  tire's 
wearing:  sur- 
face. 


The  rubber 
by  actual 
test  Is  tough- 
er than  any 
other. 


5  2  9  rubber 
rivets  to 
each  square 
inch  of  fab- 
ric. 


Nonwalk 
deckle  splice 
prevents  air 
pockets. 


Hand  -  made 
construction. 


Factory  Distributors  i 

Lichtenberger-Ferguson  Co. 

I. ox  Antcelea       Son  Franrixco  Fresno 


good  for  food.  I  have  a  few  trees  of 
apples,  cherries,  plums,  peaches,  figs, 
walnuts,  and  some  berries — all  bear 
profusely.  I  thought  this  fruit  would 
be  worth  money.  So  I  sprayed  the 
treesj  cultivated  the  ground,  and  took 
what  I  considered  good  care  of  the 
place  and  began  to  make  my  plans  to 
dispose  of  the  crop.  But  when  the 
fruit  began  to  ripen  and  I  had  to  sell 
I  began  to  learn  something. 

THe  early  peaches  came  first.  These 
I  sold  to  some  friends  at  a  fair  price, 
so  I  was  happy.  Next  came  the 
cherries;  for  these  the  canners  paid 
nine  cents  per  pound.  I  didn't  have 
very  many,  so  the  cost  of  picking  and 
hauling  did  away  with  my  hopes  of  a 
profit.  Next  came  the  Early  Crawford 
and  then  the  Elberta  peaches.  To  dis- 
pose of  these  I  called  a  local  dealer 
by  telephone,  told  him  that  I  had 
peaches  which  I  would  like  to  sell: 
but  was  advised  that  he  was  over- 
stocked, and  suggested  that  perhaps 
he  could  use  them  a  week  later,  but 
my  peaches  were  ripe  and  had  to  be 
made  use  of,  so  I  sent  10  Los  Angeles 
lug  boxes  full  to  a  San  Francisco 
commission  house.  Here  are  the  re- 
turns those  peaches  brought: 

10  Los  Angeles  Lugs  Peaches — 

Price,    75c   $7.50 

Express   1.71 

Commission    1.13 

Boxes  furnished   35 

Net   *4.31 

These  peaches  were  aarefully  packed 
and  culled,  so  that'  the  consumer 
might  get  something  good  for  his 
money.  He  paid  $1  per  box  for  these. 
Here  are  the  returns  on  the  next  ship- 
ment— 38  lugs,  of  which  36  reached 
destination  (two  were  broken  by  ex- 
pressmen) : 

36  Los  Angeles  Boxes  Peaches  ..$27.00 

Express   :   11.03 

BoxeB  Furnished    1.20 

Commission   4.05 

Net  J  $10.66 

On  this  last  shipment  the  local  ex- 
press office  made  an  overcharge  of 
about  1000  lbs?  I  have  taken  this  mat- 
ter up  and  filed  a  claim  to  have  the 
Express  company  reimburse  me,  but 
they  are  taking  their  "sweet"  time 
about  making  a  settlement. 

But  why  go  into  all  this  detail  ?  I 
have  done  it  to  show  you,  Mr.  Con- 
sumer, in  the  city,  that  it  is  not  the 
farmer  who  is  getting  the  "lion's 
share."  Where  I,  as  the  producer,  got 
a  fraction  over  one  cent  per  pound  for 
my  fruit,  you  paid  five.  Who  got  the 
four  cents?  Study  the  foregoing 
statement;  it  will  tell  you. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
I  shall  graft  all  my  trees  so  far  as 
practical  to  one  variety  of  fruit,  pre- 
ferably prunes,  and  dig  up  those  that 
can't  be  so  grafted.  ■  You  will  have  to 
continue  to  pay  the  high  prices,  not 


to  the  farmer,  but  to  him  who  handles 
this  fruit  after  it  leaves  the  farm. 
If  the  small  producers  could  form 
some  kind  of  co-operative  marketing 
association  that  would  efficiently  take 
the  farm  produce  and  place  it  at  the 
consumers  door,  it  would  help  to  elim- 
inate the  feeling  of  discontent  in  both 
the  city  and  country.  But  my  final 
appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Consumer,  living 
you  do  in  the  city  of  crowded,  dust- 
swept  streets,  don't  blame  me  as  a 
farmer  for  the  high  price  of  the  fruit 
that  you  eat. — H.  J.  B.,  Napa. 


Hop  pickers  are  being  paid  from  $5 
to  S6  a  day. 


Tun  tin  make  new  rx-nctar*-pro»f 
llr*«  froai  «14  w»m  onr:  W« 
tqu  ■  writlta   gaarmntre  of  1.009 
mile*  »ti'n»t  ptinei  jr«.    Yoa  cm 
half  J* up  tilt  C»"»U. 


co  iTYOuasEi'iK;  jg  umm. 

Over  •ne-qoart'r  sHriva 
■rs  I*  A*«r|r«  <„!.!■•  vt  thfi 
KKW  1DKA  In  fire   corn  Ira  <M  ton. 
Droiomtrftlar  ...*(.-  wtuted. 

fS  CONSOUDATLD  RUBIER  CO. 
01  Sreoad  SU    8i«  >  r 


Get  Him 
with  a 

Savage,  Boys! 


/"^ROWS  are  causing  a  lot  of  dam- 
age  to  crops  throughout  the 
United  States  and  are  the  greatest  pests  among  birds. 

Take  a  Savage  Junior  Rifle  and  one  or  two  of  your 
friends,  or  better  still,  organize  a  Boy's  Shooting  Club 
in  your  town  and  help  exterminate  tbe  Crows.  Some 
counties  are  paying  a  bounty  for  them. 

Be  sure  to  get  behind  a  straight-shooting  .22  Savage 
Junior  single-shot  Rifle  and  you'll  be  the  best  shot  in 
your  neighborhood. 

Remember,  "you'll  always  find  a  Savage  where  the 
service  is  the  hardest." 

Ask  your  dealer  to  (.how  you  one  or  write  us  for 
particulars. 

SAva.cE  Arms  Corporation^ 

UTICA.N.Y. 

Siuxoo,  Pa.  Philadelphia,  Pa.    l.n,...i.M          V.  \  ..,k,  IS 


,2t  calibrw  Savage  Junior.  18-ituh  rounil 
barrel  tinmlm  tkol  model.  Shooit  .  22  thuri, 
long,  arui  long  rifim  rartrutgei.  Bot  l  ot  tiutt 
modeled  after  belt  military  nfU*.  Ganuin. 
u.i'ni.i  itork  with  Heel  bultpluto.  Ben 
front  and  adiwitablm  rear  StaSSi,  An  an. 
urhlrh   i  in   the  respect  of  export*. 


Jl 


1  he FamOUS  Hardie  Junior  Is  a  Real  Power  Sprayer 

,-It  has  sufficient  capacity  for  two 
lines  of  hose.  It  has  plenty  of 
power  for  high  pressure  effective 
spraying1.  It  is  little  in  first  cost, 
weight,  and  npkeep.  It  is  big  in 
real  value,  engine  power,  pump 
capacity  and  ability  to  do  success- 
ful spraying.  We  believe  this  is 
the  greatest  small  power  sprayer 
ever  manufactured,  and  placed  on 
the  market  with  phenomenal  success  in  every  fruit  section  in  United 
States  and  vouched  by  thousands  who  own  the  Famous  Hardie  Junior. 
Equipped  with  IV2  horsepower  engine,  battery  ignition,  150-gallon  tank 
with  mechanical  agitator,  capacity  of  four  gallons  per  minute  with  a 
steady  working  pressure  of  200  pounds,  and  two  25-foot  of  the  best  spray 
hose,  fitted  with  spray  rods  and  nozzles;  4-inch  tire  truck  with  pole  or 
shaft. 

ALL  FOR  $315. 

If  truck  is  not  needed,  deduct  $55.00. 
These  prices  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.    The  wise  buyer  will  place  his 

order  now. 

This  low  price  is  made  possible  by  big  production. 

If  you  are  interested  in  other  types  and  sizes  of  the  HARDIE  POWER  SPRAYER, 
write  us  for  the  bi£  spray  catalog,  and  learn  why  »c,<an  offer  more  spray  pump  value 
than  any  other  spray  pump  manufacturer. 

The  HARDIE  ORCHARD  GUN  is  »12.00.  none  better.  Every  one  is  guaran(...l 
to  give  satisfaction  to  the  user,  or  his  money  refunded. 

The  Hardie  Spray  Hose  is  the  safest  hose  to  buy. 

THE  HARDIE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


Delivered  Anywhere  In  This  State. 


824  X.  Los  Angeles  SL,  Los  \111rclcs. 


11.  V.  (  ;irt<  r  Motor  Co.  Hardie  Agt. 


Son  Francisco.  Cal. 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 

A  sixty-three  acre  vineyard  at 
Fresno  has  just  been  sold  for  $32,100. 

As  a  result  of  high  prices  on  labor 
and  fruit,  it  is  predicted  that  canned 
peaches  will  bring  60  cents  a  can  this 
winter. 

A  girl  named  Margaret  Myers  of 
Marysville  is  said  to  have  earned  from 
$14  to  $20  a  day  pitting  peaches — a 
peach  of  a  pitter! 

The  grape  growers  of  Placer  County 
are  now  busy  shipping.  One  firm  of 
lumbermen  sold  ten  carloads  of  lug 
hox  shook  the  last  two  weeks  in 
August. 

"No  appreciable  loss  of  green  fruit" 
is  reported  from  Clovis,  Fresno  Co., 
■due  to  the  railroad  strike,  and  all 
•  hands   are   busy  again   picking  and 
packing. 

Miss  Etta  Corey  of  Visalia  has  been 
■  making  $15  a  day  as  a  peach  packer. 
Her  record  for  this  season  is  82  boxes 
in  9  hours,  which  at  20  cents  a  box 
amounted  to  $16.40. 

Twenty  acres  of  Valencia  Oranges 
have  just  been  sold  near  Anaheim  for 
^50,000.  Charles  Latimer,  proprietor 
of  the  San  Antonio  Orchards  of  On- 
tario, is  the  purchaser. 

The    Associated    Raisin.  Company 
I  shipped  a  car  of  new  crop  Thompson 
Seedless  Raisins  to  Chicago  Sept.  2 — 
the  earliest  shipment  on  record.  The 
.  car  contained  2200  cases. 

In  Napa  and  Sonoma  counties  the 
I  prune  crop  is  all  on  the  trays,  except 
a  number  of  stick-tights  that  refuse 
to  leave  the  stem.    The  amount  of 


these  totals  up  to  some  tons  of  fruit 
is  a  number  of  orchards.  They  seem 
to  lack  sugar  and  a  good  many  will 
never 'be  recovered. 

Apple-packing  demonstrations  will 
be  held  in  Santa  Cruz  county  on  Sep- 
tember 22  and  23rd,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  County  Farm  Bureau, 
flood  stuff! 

Good  weather  has  prevailed  for  the 
raisin  harvest  in  the  south,  which  is 
some  relief  to  the  general  shortage  of 
labor.  Growers  will  feel  uneasy  until 
the  season  is  over. 

The  American  Fruit  Growers,  Inc., 
a  $50,000,000  corporation,  is  in  process 
of  absorbing  the  American  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors of  California— a  San  Fran- 
cisco corporation. 

Tuscan  peach  trees  are  practically 
off  the  market  and  the  supply  of  other 
commercial  cling  peach  trees  is  very 
limited,  it  is  reported.  Some  planters 
are  likely  to  be  disappointed  this  year. 

At  the  meeting  of  grape  growers 
and  prune  growers  at  the  University 
Farm  at  Davis,  September  13,  a  large 
number  of. visitors  were  present  to  see 
the  new  experimental  grape  dehy- 
drator. 

The  car  shortage  seems  to  be  likely 
to  continue  for  awhile  though  ameli- 
orating conditions  may  be  looked  for 
in  another  week  we  understand.  But 
still,  another  week  will  see  an  in- 
creased demand. 

Shortage  of  cars  is  so  serious  that 
Governor  Stephens  is  taking  a  hand 
in  trying  to  give  relief  by  applying  to 
the  head  of  the  Railroad  Administra- 
tion.   Only  about  25  per  cent  of  the 


GLORIANA 

(Banner) 
All  year  wearioff 
stocking.  Soft  combed 
yarn,  tisie  finish.  Ex- 
tra fine  gauge.  Wide 
elastic  tops.  Strongly 
double  reinforced 
heels  and  toes.  Black, 
white,  cordovan. 


True  Value  in  Hosiery  is  Measured 
by  the  Extra  Wear  it  Gives 

It  is  one  thing  to  get  good  looking  hosiery — and  quite  another 
to  get  hosiery  with  long-wearing  value.  You  get  both  when  you 
buy  Durable-DURHAM.  To  know  the  true  value  of  this  hosiery 
is  to  save  on  your  stocking  expense.  Money  is  saved  with  fewer 
new  pairs  to  buy — and  the  trouble  of  darning  is  avoided. 

Durable-DURHAM  wears  longer  because  it  is  made  stronger. 
The  Durham  dyes  do  not  fade  and  the  stockings  keep  a  long 
lasting  good  appearance.  Best  of  all,  it  is  reasonably  priced.  And 
meets  every  stocking  need.  Styles  for  men  and  women  include 
all  fashionable  colors  and  come  in  all  weights  from  the  lightest 
lisle  to  the  thick,  warm,  fleecy  lined  hosiery  for  winter  wear. 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
Made  Strongest  Where  the  Wear  is  Hardest 

Every  pair  of  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  is  extra  strongly  re- 
inforced. The  legs  are  full  length,  tops  wide  and  elastic,  soles  and 
toes  are  smooth,  seamless  and  even.  Sizes  are  accurately  marked. 

Look  for  the  trade  mark  ticket  attached  to  each  pair.  You 
*hould  be  able  to  buy  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  at  any  deal- 
er s.  If  you  do  not  find  it,  please  write  our  sales  office,  88  Leonard 
Street,  New  York,  giving  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Sales  Office:    88  Leonard  Street    New  York 


grapes  in  the  San  Joaquin,  Placer  and 
Fresno  county  grape  centers  were  be- 
ing served  September  12th,  it  was 
said. 

Fifty  carloads  of  wine  grapes  were 
purchased  in  one  week  at  Oakley  (Con- 
tra Costa  county)  by  E.  B.  Sellars  at 
$45  a  ton — a  record  for  this  district. 

•The  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  has 
increased  its  membership  from  2,400 
to  3,000  in  the  past  year.  Seventeen 
per  cent  of  the  members  are  in  the 
Chico  district. 

Nearly  9,000,000  pounds  of  evapor- 
ated fruits  from  the  army's  surplus 
supply  were  available  September  6th 
for  purchase  by  municipalities,  etc., 
for  distribution. 

Government  prunes  are  being  sold 
in  San  Francisco  and  Portland  at  11 
cents  a  pound — the  average  price  paid 
by  the  government.  Five  hundred  and 
one  thousand  pounds  were  released  in 
San  Francisco  alone. 

First  prize  for  best  exhibit  of  coun- 
ties of  county  products  at  the  State 
Fair  went  to  Yolo  county;  second 
prize  to  Fresno;  third  prize  to  San 
Joaquin;  fourth  to  Kings;  fifth  to  So- 
lano; sixth  to  Alameda;  seventh  to 
Placer,  and  eighth  to  Humboldt. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  one  of  the  large' 
dailies  the  public  was  informed  the 
raisin  growers  would  make  a  profit 
up  to  $2,500  an  acre  gross  this  year. 
The  latest  estimate  of  the  raisin  crop 
is  180,000  tons  from  180,000  acres. 
With  raisins  at  10  cents  a  pound  we 
cannot  follow  these  figures.  It  looks 
as  if  $50  were  added  and  .then  the 
typist  gave  the  0  an  extra  tap  for 
luck. 


PBTJNE-GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION 
ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association  has  prepared  its 
plan  of  campaign  for  the  coming  sea- 
son's advertising.  Like  the  other 
great  growers'  organizations,  the  ad- 
vertising department  is  getting  ready 
to  push  California  prunes  and  apri- 
cots by  publishing  full-page  colored 
advertisements  in  the  national  maga- 
zines. The  persistent  quest  for  new 
markets  and  ever-widening  consump- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  our  growers'  organiza- 
tions— that  and  their  ability  to  safe- 
guard the  consuming  distributor 
against  loss  due  to  speculative  deal- 
ing. For  it  is  only  by  uniting  that  we 
are  able  to  guarantee  a  price  against 
decline  and  it  is  only  by  united  ef- 
forts that  we  can  advertise  and  extend 
our  fields  of  consumption.  "It  pays 
to  advertise"  is  no  idle  proverb,  but 
the  true  word. 

Greater  consideration  is  paid  in  the 
setting  of  prices  by  our  Boards  than 
we  wot  of.  They  can  be  adjusted  but 
not  until  the  guaranteed  period  is 
passed.  If  the  price  set  is  too  low  the 
association  might  "get  one  below  the 
belt"  by  sharp  buying  on  the  part  of 
the  independent  packers  from  "out- 
side" growers.  If  the  price  set  is  too 
high,  consumption  falls  off,  certain 
consumers  will  get  out  of  the  habit 
of  eating  the  too-high-priced  stuff, 
and  the  main  selling  period  slides  by. 
As  it  is,  sales  of  all  our  dried  fruits 
are  reported  as  proceeding  very 
nicely,  showing  "Advertising  Pays." 


SPARK  PLUGS 

Specialists 

BETHLEHEM  Tractor  Spark  Plugs  are 
expressly  built  to  meet  the  unusual  require- 
ments of  tractor  service.    They  are  specialists. 

Our  engineers  have  carefully  studied  these 
requirements. 

They  have  made  extensive  tests,  both  here  in 
our  own  shops — and  in  the  tractor  motors 
themselves,  out  in  the  fields,  under  the  most 
difficult  working  conditions. 

They  have  developed  a  line  of  tractor  plugs — 
for  no  one  plug  will  meet  the  requirements  of 
all  tractors. 

Consequently  there  is  a  type  of  Bethlehem 
tractor  plug  for  every  type  of  tractor  motor — 
each  plug  more  efficient  in  its  particular  field 
than  any  other  we  know  of. 

Get  Bethlehem  tractor  plugs  from  your  dealer. 
He  knows  which  model  is  best  suited  to  your 
particular  make  of  tractor.  He  also  carries  Beth- 
lehem plugs  for  motor  cars,  motor  trucks  and 
stationary  engines  of  all  types. 

The  Silvex  Company 

BETHLEHEM  PRODUCTS 


Don't  use  an 
automobile 
plug  in  your 
tractor. 


%-/nc/i  long  mica 
tractor  plug.  Used 
as  standard  equip- 
men  ton  Inter- 
national Harvester 
Tractors  and 
others. 
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AVERY  TRACTORS 


$775  COMPLETE 

Avery  Tractors  do  in  Hours  Work 
that  takes  Days  with  Horses 

They 
They 
They 
They 
Avery 


represent  the  greatest  dollar  for  dollar  value  on  the 
American  market. 

are  built  complete  in  the  AVERY  Company's  own 
big  plant. 

are  made  in  eight  sizes — a  size  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  any  size  ranch,  orchard  or  field. 

are  simple  in  design  and  construction  and  cost  less 
to  operate  and  keep  up. 

Tractors  are  built  by  a  company  that  backs  its 
products  with  a  reputation  and  experience  of  over 
forty  years'  standing. 


AVERY  COMPANY 


67-69  Beale  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


of  the  Pacific  Coast 


237  So.  Los  Angeles  St.. 
LOS  ANGELES 


AVERY  Tractors  satisfy  and  stay  sold. 


^nffitSON  Wins 


at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

The  city  council  at  Grand  Forks 
needed  a  tractor  for  road  work.  In 

order  to  determine  the  tractor  best  suited  they 
had  a  competitive  demonstration  of  the  lead' 
ing  makes  of  tractors. 

The  LAUSON  was  selected  as 
the  tractor  most  perfectly  qualified  for 
the  hard  service  entailed  in  the  work  of  road- 
making.  The  important  feature  of  the  LAU- 
SON in  this  connection  is  that  all  the  working 
parts  are  completely  enclosed.  This  keeps  out 
the  dust,  dirt  and  grit  which  are  ever  present 
whether  (he  tractor  is  working  on  the  road  or 
on  the  farm.  By  keeping  the  dust  and  dirt 
from  the  gears  there  is  no  loss  of  power  through 
friction.  There  is  no  grinding  of  gears  by 
emerylike  dust  and  the  possibility  of  break- 
down and  wear  is  thus  minimized. 

This  is  one  of  the  features  which 
has  helped  to  make  the  LAUSON  the 
"Pattern  Tractor."  If  you  would  like  to  know 
the  others  we  will  be  glad  to  send  you  full 
particulars  on  request. 
Distributors  for  Oregon,  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO.,  63  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFG.  CO.,  New  Holitein,  Wis. 

Writ*  for  inureatxna  Tractor  ButUtin  No. is 


All  gears,  including  the  final 
drive,  are  fully  enclosed  in  a  dutt 
proof  housing  on  the  Lauson. 


Practical  Pointers  on  Farm  Irrigation 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  t.  Whitney.) 


THERE  ARE  TWO  WAYS  of  getting  water  for  irrigation.  The  first 
is  to  take  it  from  rivers  and  streams  and  to  bring  it  to  the  land  in 
canals  and  ditches,  using  reservoirs  and  all  possible  means  to 'obtain 
everything  in  the  way  of  water  that  nature  can  supply.  This  ought  to 
have  a  high  place  in  public  policy,  state,  natioaal,  and  local. 

The  second  system  is  to  take  water  from  wells  by  pumps.  This  is* 
an  affair  of  the  individual  farmer,  but  there  is  much  of  public  importance 
to  the  matter  also.  The  more  water  that  can  be  brought  to  land  by 
canals,  the  higher  the  ground  water  will  be  and  the  less  difficulty  and 
expense  in  pumping.  Also,  in  districts  supplied  with  water  from  the 
mountains  pumping  plants  are  going  in  by  the  hundreds  to  take  care  of 
the  periods  when  canal  water  gives  out.  Canal  water  helps  the  wells; 
wells  help  the  land  when  the  canals  are  dry.  Ditch  water  raises  the  level 
of  the  ground  water;  wells  lower  it.  The  two  plans  fit  together  to  per- 
fection and  even  in  irrigation  districts  the  pumping  problem  should  be 
well  understood. 


Most  writing  about  pumping  has 
been  done  by  agricultural  engineers, 
who  seem  to  have  left  out  the  impor- 
tant little  matters  that  a  farmer  ought 
to  know.  The  facts  which  are  set 
down  here  are  based  upon  experience 
and  observation  in  the  Fresno  and  Tu- 
lare sections,  where  everything  is  irri- 
gated and  where  the  only  ditch  is  a 
small,  privately-owned  one. 

As  to  the  Well. 

A  very  common  mistake  seems  to 
be  to  sink  too  shallow  a  well.  Well- 
borers  have  disliked  to  work  too  deep; 
they  figure  it  is  easier  to  quit  while 
working  is  easy  and  move  to  another 
job  than  to  toil  along  a  few  feet  a 
day,  even  if  they  are  paid  well  for 
deep  work-  Therefore,  they  have 
stopped  often  when  the  well  showed 
sufficient  water  for  conditions  at  the 
time.  Afterwards,  along  came  some 
dry  years,  other  wells  drew  down  the 
water,  the  wells  did  poorly,  and  every- 
thing had  to  be  dismantled  in  order 
to  sink  the  wells  deeper.  So,  as  to  the 
first  point,  in  putting  down  a  well, 
leave  a  comfortable  surplus  of  depth 
for  use  when  some  future  dry  spell 
comes.  Furthermore,  the  quicker  and 
easier  water  can  pour  into  the  well, 
the  less  the  water  will  drop  when  you 
are  pumping  and  the  greater  the  flow 
from  the  pump  and  the  less  power 
used  per  gallon. 

Rigs  for  Well-Boring. 

Well-boring  is  an  interesting  prop- 
osition. Three  kinds  of  rigs  are  found 
in  this  vicinity.  First  are  hand  rigs, 
operated  by  two  or  three  men,  using 
derrick,  windlass  and  rods  on  an  over- 
grown soil  auger.  This  is  simple  and 
inexpensive.  For  shallow  wells  these 
rigs  are  hard  to  beat  for  economy- 
Holes  150  feet  or  more  can  be  put 
down  with  them,  but  the  operators 
seem  to  like  to  quit  before  they  get 
down  that  far.  There  is  a  horse  rig 
used  in  the  vicinity,  with  rods  and 
augur,  like  the  hand  rigs.  It  is  a 
gold  mine  to  the  owner,  who  lets  his 
horses  do  all  the  hard  work  and  makes 
fast  time  at  it. 

One  flaw  in  the  boring  system  is 
that  a  cobblestone  will  quickly  get 
the  auger  going  to  one  side  and  be- 
fore long  the  well  is  frequently  "as 
crooked  as  a  dog's  hind  leg,"  as  the 
operators  of  the  third  kind  of  rig  say. 
Whether  this  crookedness  is  a  serious 
matter  or  not,  depends  upon  the  diam- 
eter of  the  well  and  the  size  and 
depth  of  the  suction  pipe  going  into  it. 

Power  Machinery  for  Well- Drilling. 

Finally  there  is  the  steam  and  gas 
rigs  for  drilling  wells — big,  expensive 
machines,  making  a  hole  as  straight 
as  a  stone  will  drop  and  as  deep  as  a 
cable  will  reach.  They  remove  the 
dirt  by  churning  it  to  a  paste,  then 
pulling  it  up  in  a  sand  pump;  a  slow 
process  in  comparison  with  the  boring 
equipment,  which  cuts  off  slices  of 
dirt  and  shoves  them  into  the  auger. 
Even  a  hand  rig  will  run  away  from 
a  big  expensive  power  outfit  in  the 
speed  of  digging  a  shallow  hole,  and 
the  cost  will  be  insignificant  in  com- 
parison. However,  when  it  comes  to 
deep  work,  the  boring  equipment  is 
out  of  the  running  and  a  drill  has  to 
be  used,  so  if  any  one  is  doubtful 
about  the  kind  of  a  rig  to  hire,  this 
summary  may  help  them.  The  drill 
can  pass  by  small  stones  that  will 
make  lots  of -trouble  for  a  boring  rig; 
they  can  even  go  through  granite,  but 
when  a  man  strikes  granite  he  had 
better  quit.     He  will  be  poorer  in 


pocket  and  about  as  poor  in  water 
below  the  granite  as  above  it. 

Undergroand  Water. 

As  to  depth  of  wells,  there  seems 
to  be  little  advantage  in  sinking  them 
too  deep.  This  all  depends  upon  the 
streaks  of  sand  struck.  Wells  with 
only  thirty  to  forty  feet  of  standing 
water  seem  to  be  giving  a  big  flow  of 
water  in  this  viciniiy  for  three-inch 
centrifugal ,  pumps,  when  there  is  a 
good  thickness  of  water  gravel  at  the 
bottom.  If  the  sand  streaks  were  poor 
and  thin  and  the  formation  mostly 
clay,  from  60  to  150  feet  of  standing 
water  might  be  advisable. 

Old  wells  in  this  vicinity,  and  in 
many  other  places,  continue  to  send 
up  fine  sand  continually.  Each  par- 
ticle of  sand  removed  creates  a  reser- 
voir beneath  the  surface  and  opens 
up  channels  between  the  gravel 
through  which  the  water  seeps  on  its 
way  to  the  well.  This  is  one  reason 
why  a  streak  of  thick  water  gravel, 
30  to  40  feet  below  the  natural  water 
level  in  the  soil,  will  give  a  wonder- 
ful stream.  Say  that  the  water  sucks 
down  12  feet  in  pumping,  there  is  then 
in  the  water  gravel  a  pressure  of  about 
12  feet  from  all  sides,  forcing  the 
water  through  the  channels  in  the 
gravel  toward  the  perforations  in  the 
casing  and  into  the  well. 

Too  Much  Sand. 

When  the  sand  strata  are  too  thick, 
and  some  wells  go  through  nothing 
but  sand,  wells  are  ruined  or  badly 
injured  by  the  casing  giving  away  un- 
der the  pressure  of  the  sand.  Re- 
cently the  writer  was  on  a  ranch 
where  apparently  this  trouble  had  oc- 
curred and  advised  the  owner  in  get- 
ting the  damage  repaired  to  look  up 
the  matter  of  redwood  casing  for  the 
wells.  Redwood  will  not  decay  when 
kept  permanently  moist,  while  metal 
casing  in  time  will  be  weakened  by 
the  water  and  hard  pressure  will  cave 
it  in. 

There  is  one  other  point  about  a 
well  in  connection  with  sand  and 
depth.  The  thicker  the  sand  stratum 
the  quicker  will  sand  find  its  way 
into  the  well  and  sink  to  the  bottom. 
It  even  may  block  up  a  sand  stratum, 
particularly  when  this  is  at  the  ex- 
treme bottom  of  the  well.  If  it  fills 
up  to  the  bottom  of  the  suction  pipe 
it  will  check  the  flow  of  water.  Con- 
sequently, and  from  personal  experi- 
ence, the  writer  would  always  advise 
having  sufficient  depth  between  the 
bottom  of  the  pump  (or  suction  pipe) 
and  the  bottom  of  the  well,  to  per- 
mit the  deposit  of  lots  of  sand  without 
reaching  the  pump  intake- 

(  leaning  Out  Well*. 

If  wells  have  to  be  cleaned,  sand 
pumping  is  a  simple  proposition,  but 
may  be  expensive  and  troublesome  to 
clear  things  away  for  sand  pumping 
and  to  get  the  plant  in  working  order 
again.  The  longer  a  well  will  go  with- 
out being  interfered  with  the  better. 
There  is  no  use  getting  a  well  too 
deep,  but  lots  of  use  in  getting  it  fully 
deep  enough. 


The  grain  fields  around  Stratford 
are  being  plowed  day  and  night,  pre- 
paring the  ground  for  early  fall  seed- 
ing. The  congestion  at  the  ware- 
houses is  relieved,  as  for  some  weeks 
the  train  of  teams  has  extended  a 
half-mile  out  from  each  warehouse. 
The  Gyp  corn  planted  along  the  edge 
of  the  Tulare  Lake  as  it  dried  up.  is 
looking  fine- 
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"One  Good  Investment  is  Worth  a 
Lifetime  of  Labor.  " — Milhurne. 


IN  LESS  THAN  SIXTY  DAYS 

OFFICERS  OF  THE 

Virden  Packing  Company 


Feel  confident  they  will  have  complied  with  the  Permit  issued  hy  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Corporations  ( which  requires  the  sale  of  the  first  two  mil- 
lion of  its  authorized  capital  before  the  company  will  be  allowed  to  com- 
mence construction  of  its  Packing  Plant  and  Stock  Yards),  then  the  actual 
location  of  its  plant  will  be  announced  and  full  and  complete  plans  will  be 
published. 

Construction  Will  Start  as  Quickly  Thereafter  as  Possible. 

A  RE  you  going  over  the  top  with  our  Fourteen  Hundred  loyal  stockholders?  Included  in  this  number  are  stockmen,  fruit 
•"growers,  farmers,  bankers,  business  and  professional  men.  They  all  agree  that  management  and  location  are  the  prime 
factors  necessary  for  the  success  of  any  institution. — WE  HAVE  BOTH. 

* 

DO  you  realize  what  this  Five  Million  Dollar  Plant  means  to 
the  producers  of  live  stock,  fruits  and  vegetables  of  the 
Pacific  Coast? 

THE  Virden  Packing  Company  makes  no  promise  of  enor- 
mous dividends  but  calls  your  attention  to  figures  taken 
from  pages  3373  and  3374  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  26,  1919,  as  follows: 


One  Thousand  Dollars  invested  in 
Armour  &  Co.  five  years  ago  is  now 
worth  $3,3,000. 


One  Thousand  Dollars  invested  in 
Swift  &  Co.  six  years  ago  is  now 
worth  $20,000. 


One  Thousand  Dollars  invested  in 
Morris  &  Co.  three  years  ago  is  now 
worth  $23,000. 


One  Thousand  Dollars  invested  in 
Cudahy  &  Co.  six  vears  ago  is  now 
worth  $26,000. 


One  Thousand  Dollars  invested  in 
Wilson  &  Co.  two  years  ago  is  now 
worth  $7,000.  . 


VIRDEN  PACKING  COMPANY 


WILL  PACK  AND  CAN  MEATS,  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  AT 


SACRAMENTO  - 


CALIFORNIA 


SIGN  AND  MAIL  TODAY. 

A  irden  Packing  Co., 
Sacramento. 

I  want  to  see  this  big  California 
enterprise  succeed.  Without  obligat- 
ing myself  in  any  way,  please  tell  me 
more  about  your  organization. 


Name 


Address 
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PROBABLE  WHEAT  SHORTAGE  IN  1920. 

The  American  wheat  crop,  including  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
will  be  about  400,000,000  bushels  less  than  was  expected  in  the  Spring, 
according  to  Julius  H.  Barnes,  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Corporation. 
The  shrinkage,  amounting  to  about  one-third  of  the  crop,  is  due  to 
weather  and  plant  diseases.  European  production  of  wheat  and  rye  will 
be  short  300,000,000  bushels.  Argentine  wheat  costs  50  cents  a  bushel 
more  to  deliver  in  Europe  than  ours.  Russia,  Rumania  and  India,  for- 
merly our  greatest  competitors  in  wheat,  will  have  probably  none  to 
spare,  though  they  ordinarily  furnish  Europe  about  300,000,000  bushels 
a  year.  Australia's  stored  surplus  is  now  being  consumed.  So,  although 
the  crop  in  the  United  States  is  25  per  «ent  above  normal,  there  will 
still  be  a  wheat  shortage  in  1920.  (Manley  Champlin,  S.  Dakota  State 
College.) 


Quest  for  Earlier  Rice  Varieties 


This  fall  will  have  to  be  dry  more 
than  usually  late  or  a  great  acreage 
of  rice  will  be  too  immature  to  har- 
vest. It  was  a  continual  wonder  to 
the  writer  last  May  as  he  drove 
through  the  rice  sections  on  both  sides 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  to  see  so 
many  fields  just  then  being  checked 
when  the  rice  should  have  been 
planted  and  up.  It  seemed  like  more 
than  usual  optimism  was  being  shown 
by  the  growers.  Many  of  them  were 
still  planting  Wataribune  May  15.  The 
writer  felt  that  one  of  the  best  known 
rice  growers  put  it  well  when  he 
•said,  "It  costs  a  bunch  of  money  to 
grow  rice,  and  many  a  man  has  fone 
broke  by  taking  unnecessary  chances. 
I  prefer  to  follow  well-known  suc- 
cessful measures  with  the  main  crop 
and  do  my  experimenting  in  a  small 
way  on  the  side." 

But  many  of  the  growers  were  tak- 
ing long  chances  with  late  planting 
and  relatively  untried  varieties.  In 
at  least  one  case  the  water  supply 
proved  disastrous  by  failing  in  mid- 
summer. There  is  always  too  much 
chance  of  wet  weather  at  harvest  un- 
der the  best  growing  conditions  we 
can  hope  for;  and  the  planting  should 
be  be  done  earlier  than  many  did 
last  spring  in  order  to  give  a  longer 
growing  season. 

Aside  from  preparation  for  plant- 
ing, the  time  of  getting  it  done,  and 
the  certainty  of  water,  the  question  of 
varieties  is  probably  most  important. 
The  proper  variety  may  cover  a  mul- 
titude of  omissions  in  culture- 

Need  Early  Maturity  with  Good  Yield. 

The  U.  S.  Rice  Experiment  Station 
at  Biggs  and  a  large  number  of  pro- 
gressive rice-growers  have  been  trying 
out  many  varieties  since  the  industry 
began  in  California  a  few  years  ago. 
Several  of  these  varieties  have  been 
dragging  along  with  about  the  same 
acreage  year  after  year,  but  two  or 
three  have  sprung  into  considerable 
favor.  The  chief  object  in  trying  out 
new  varieties  is  to  find  one  that  ma- 
tures earlier  and  yields  and  mills  as 
well  as  the  Wataribune,  which  is  by 
long  odds  the  standard  here;  but 
which  matures  so  late  that  harvest 
and  threshing  are  generally  prolonged 
into  the  rainy  season.  That  is  awful 
in  some  districts.  The  adobe  mud  and 
the  wet  rice  make  a  bad  combination 
for  the  temper  of  harvesting  crews, 
and  wet  rice  is  bad  stuff  to  store 
after  threshing.  The  matter  of  which 
variety  to  plant  is  an  important  one, 
but  a  variety  that  does  well  In  one 
locality  may  be  poor  in  another. 
Characteristics  of  New  Varieties. 

One  of  the  most  popular  new  vari- 
eties is  the  "1600,"  one  of  those  de- 
veloped at  the  rice  experiment  sta- 
tion- It  is  a  selection  from  a  Japa- 
nese type,  very  similar  to  Wataribune, 
mills  about  the  same,  and  heads  about 
the  same,  but  is  two  to  three  weeks 
earlier  in  maturing.  It  does  not  tiller 
so  freely  and  makes  shorter  straw, 
but  approximately  the  same  yield  of 
rice.  Being  less  exuberant  than  Wa- 
taribune, it  is  better  adapted  to  vir- 
gin land  or  on  soil  that  is  very  rich 
where  Wataribune  makes  too  much 
straw  and  matures  too  slowly.  Many 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
planted  this  variety  on  half  of  their 
acreage,  since  it  permits  harvesting 
to  begin  sooner  and  helps  avoid  the 
rush.  The  rancher  who  puts  a  crew 
to  work  early  stands  a  better  chance 
to  get  the  men  and  get  his  late  crop 
in  promptly. 


(Written  for  Taclnc  Rural  Press.) 

Early  Prolific  proved  early  matur- 
ing in  Louisiana,  but  it  seems  later 
in  California.  One  season,  when 
weather  was  hot  at  heading  time  it 
proved  highly  satisfactory  in  Butte 
county.  Next  year,  however,  with  cool 
weather  during  the  heading  season,  it 
took  30  days  to  get  all  plants  headed 
out  and  it  ripened  unevenly.  "Since 
the  Early  Prolific  grower  must  be  a 
weather  prophet,  this  variety  is  not 
generally  planted,  though  fair  suc- 
cess attended  several  years  of  com- 
mercial growing.  It  is  a  long-grained 
rice  and  does  not  yield  as  heavy  as 
Wataribune,  but  the  price  is  better. 
The  straw  stands  up  well.  This  vari- 
ety is  quite  popular  in  Glenn  county. 

Aikoku  rice,  after  an  eight  years' 
struggle  for  popularity  on  the  west 


side  sediment  loams,  is  beginning  to 
be  recognized  and  the  demand  for 
seed  last  spring  far  exceeded  the 
supply.  Christensen  &  Burmester  of 
Glenn  county  had  110  acres  of  this 
last  year,  which  yielded  60  sacks  per 


"Test  Special 

The  Best  Rubber  Belt  Made 

USB  THIS  COUPON— MAIL  TODAY 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co. 
S19  Mission  St.,  8m  Francisco. 

Send  me  samples  of  Bel  tin?  that  you  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
work,  and  quote  prices  delivered  at 


Station 


Horse  Power  Diameter  In  Inches 

Elec.  Motor   Driven  Pulley  

Steam  Engine.*.  Driving  Pulley  

Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 

Cross  Straight  Perpendicular    .  .  . 

Width  of  Belt  Ply  

Distance  between  centers  of  PuUeys  

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name  

My  name   

Address  


acre  besides  a  lot  lost  in  threshing. 
The  quarter  section  on  which  this  was 
grown  cost  $10,000.  The  first  crop  on 
the  110  acres  sold  for  about  $27,000, 
yielding  the  owners  one-third  as  rent, 
or  nearly  the  price  of  the  entire  160 


0  i 


Economical 
Fertilization 

THE    BEET    SUGAR  LIME 
FERTILIZER. 

costs  97.00  to  98.50  per  2.000  lbs.  in  bulk, 
f.  o.  b  .cars  points  north  of  Rialto.  south 
of  Red  Bluff.  It  is  most  readily  available 
form  of  lime,  being  burnt,  hydra  ted  and 
composted  in  perfectly  precipitated  form, 
quick  acting,  immediately  effective.  Fur- 
ther, contains  percentage  of  moist  organic 
matter,  analyzing  a  little  nitrogen,  potash, 
phosphoric  acid,  also  trace  of  sulphur. 

Stockyard  Manure  Mixture 

SHEEP  MANURE 
largely  from  cottonseed,  alfalfa  meal  and 

other  rich  feeding. 

The  plant  food  values  of  manures  de- 
pend upon  the  feed.  At  present  cost  of 
labor,  teaming,  trucking  and  freight,  above 
highly  concentrated  manures  from  such 
rich  feeding  are  most  economical,  unsur- 
passed plant  food  values. 

SHEEP    WOOL  BCOUHINGJ3 
FERTILIZER 

A.  M.  Blumer 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTOR, 
T0.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
License  No.  I.  764. 

433  California  St,    San  Francisco 


YOU  will  enjoy  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  LEE 
UNION-ALLS.  You  will  be  glad  you  own  a  suit  every 
time  you  put  it  op.  Freed  of  binding  belt  and  chafing  sus- 
penders, 3rour  body  will  have  greater  freedom  and  work 
will  be  easier.  Remember,  too,  the  suit  covers  you  from 
head  to  foot,  protecting  your  skin  from  dirt,  grime  and  chaff. 
The  quality  features  of  LEE  UNION- ALLS  make  the  suit 
the  most  economical  work  garment  you  can  buy. 


The  *L  D.  Lee  Mercantile  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  LEE  I'NION- 
ALLS,  write  for  further  information. 
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acres.  Five  thousand  sacks  were  sold 
for  milling,  but  would  have  been 
saved  for  seed  if  this  spring's  demand 
had  been  foreseen.  These  parties  have 
600  acres  of  Aikoku  this,  season. 

It  ripens  about  three  weeks  earlier 
than  Wataribune.'  The  kernels  are 
smaller  and  round,  but  it  brought  the 
top  milling  price.  The  straw  i«  very 
tough  and  does  not  fall  down-  Its 
beards  are  red.  The  rice  never 
shatters  in  harvesting,  but  can  be 
threshed  without  loss  if  kept  dry. 
Last  fall  the  early  rains  caused  five 
or  ten  per  cent  of  it  to  run  through 
the  thresher.    On  the  adobe  lands  of 


TIRES 

BARGAINS 


STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or  so- 
balled  rebuilt  tires. 


• 

Plain 
Tread 

First 
Non-Skld 

To  be* 

Seconds 

Standard  Guaranteed 

Guaranteed 

Guaranteed 

Grat 

28x3 

$10.75 

$2.05 

30x3 

$9.20 

10.95 

2.05 

30x3y2 

11.50 

13.50 

2.50 

32x3y2 

12.85 

15.85 

2.70 

31x4 

16.30 

20.65 

3.15 

32x4 

16.60 

21.15 

3.25 

33x4 

17.30 

22.00 

3.35 

34x4 

17.80 

22.50 

3.45 

36x4 

26.60 

34x4i/2 

24.00 

30.35 

4.20 

35x41/2 

25.00 

31.65 

4.30 

36x41/2 

25.45 

32.20 

4.45 

37x4i/2 

35.75 

5.10 

35x5 

28.70 

36.15 

5.25 

37x5 

30.25 

38.30 

5.40 

NON-SKID  FDtSTS 
6000  Miles  Guaranteed 

30x3i/2   $17.85 

32x3i/2    19.95 

32x4    27.95 

33x4    29.00 

34x4    29.85 

35x4i/2    39.65 

37x5    49.75 

All  other  alxpM  In  proportion. 

Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sta. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Mil  ivy.  tout. 
Long  Beach  Branch, 

20   Aiiierli-uu  Ave. 
A.  DeinnreKt.  Count  Manager. 
San  Frnnclwco        Oaklnnrt  Seattle 
Fretino  San  Diego 

Pricett  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned 
to  Us  Intact  within  Ten  Days. 

The  Oldest  Automobile  Tire  Jobbing 
Concern  In  the  United  States  and  the 
Largest  In  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings 


03737 


H. 


WITTE  Engines 


2  to  30  H.  P. 
Built  Better — Cost  less  to  operate  and  to 
own — Easy  to  understand — Few  working 
parts — Strongly  built — Every  part  guaran- 
teed against  defect  during  the  life  of  the 
engine.  Built  from  standardized  metal 
patterns.  Every  part  interchangeable  and 
easily  replaced  by  operator.  Ask  us  for 
■  prices  on  all  sizes.  Stationary,  Portable  or 
Saw-Rig  Outfits. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

129  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


the  east  side,  this  same  variety  has 
a  reputation  for  lodging,  low  yield, 
weak  straw  and  difficulty  in  thresh- 
ing. Probably  the  contradictory  dif- 
ference is  due  to  the  different  condi- 
tions. A  carload  was  planted  on  400 
acres  in  Placer  county  this  season, 
but  water  shortage  has  probably 
spoiled  the  crop. 

The  "1564"  is  another  Experiment 
Station  variety  that  has  found  favor 
on  the  east  side,  where  it  yields  heav- 
ily and  is  earlier  than  "Wataribune. 
It  grows  faster  than  most  varieties 
during  the  first  six  weeks,  and  there- 
fore gets  ahead  of  the  watergrass. 
The  grain  is  hard  to  thresh  out  of  the 
head,  and  some  is  lost  through  the 
thresher,  but  this  variety  has  no  loss 
from  shattering.  It  mills  exception- 
ally well  and  yields  the  highest  per- 
centage of  head  rice- 
Edith  is  a  long-grained  rice,  much 
desired  by  millers,  but  grown  only  to 
a  limited  extent  in  California  on  ac- 
count of  low  yield  and  late  maturity. 
It  was  introduced  from  Louisiana  last 
year  in  a  commercial  way,  though  it 
has  been  on  experiment  two  or  three 
years.  It  yielded  about  20  sacks  per 
acre  last  year  and  the  entire  crop  was 
sold  for  seed.  An  experienced  grower 
recommends  that  not  over  10  per  cent 
of  any  man's  crop  should  be  of  the 
Edith  variety.  Another  experienced 
Butte  county  rice  grower  disclaims  all 
sympathy  with  any  long-grained  rice 
so  far  introduced  into  California,  and 
believes  that  early  strains  of  Watari- 
bune will  prove  most  satisfactory  to 
California  pocketbooks.  The  west 
side  acreage  of  this  variety  is  about 
the  same  as  last  year. 

Tokio  rice  is  claimed  by  a  big  west 
side  grower  to  be  two  weeks  earlier 
than  Wataribune  and  to  have  bigger 
kernels  than  Aikoku.  He  likes  the 
variety  and  has  sold  some  for  seed 
to  the  east  side.  Several  people 
around  Willows  have  grown  it  three  or 
four  years,  but  the  yield  is  not  so 
satisfactory  as  other  varieties- 

Suehero  is  another  that  has  lost 
favor  on  the  west  side,  on  account  of 
weak  straw  and  low  yield.  It  matures 
about  the  same  time  as  the  "1600,"- 
but  threshes  hard  and  is  not  consid- 
ered so  good  for  milling. 

One  Glenn  county  grower  is  trying 
200  acres  of  Onsen  rice,  which  is  said 
to  have  done  well  there  last  year. 

Several  other  promising  varieties 
are  in  the  last  stages  of  experimental 
study  at  the  Experiment  Station,  and 
some  of  them  will  soon  be  on  the 
market. 

Many  Varieties,  Two  Types. 

H.  O.  Jacobsen,  who  spent  four 
years  with  the  Government  in  the 
Philippines,  classified  over  1,000  va- 
rieties and  collected  a  total  of  about 
2,500  different  varieties. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  each  va- 
riety has  probably  been  developed  by 
picking  the  most  satisfactory  plants 
in  each  locality  and  adopting  their 
seed  by  many  generations  of  selec- 
tion. Not  a  great  deal  of  cross  pol- 
lination can  take  place  because  the 
flowers  are  self-pollenized  except  in 
rare  instances. 

But  there  are  two  generally  recog- 
nized classes,  the  Japanese  or  Ori- 
ental and  the  Honduras  or  Italian. 
The  latter  class  is  of  the  long-grained 
type,  which  must  still  be  considered 
in  the  experimental  stage  in  Califor- 
nia. Wateribune  is  of  the  Oriental 
type,  and  is  the  best  in  general  where 
it  can  be  planted  early. 


Beans  need  to  be  cooked  with  lots 
of  fat  and  then  they  make  a  complete 
ration  that  a  man  can  work  on  and 
keep  as  strong  as  if  he  were  beefing 
it  three  times  a  day.  Beans  are  one 
dish  that  a  man  can  relish  every  day 
in  the  week.  Lots  of  fat,  remember, 
or  they  are  unappetizing. 


Tomato  growers  at  Martinez  are 
having  a  hard  time  getting  rid  of  their 
stuff,  as  they  had  expected  the  local 
cannery  to  operate  this  season  and 
were  disappointed.  One  man  sent  50 
boxes  to  a  commission  merchant  in 
San  Francisco  for  which  he  received 
a  check  for  $9.50. 


Fourteen  hundred  vacant  jobs  are 
listed  in  Sacramento  by  the  State 
Employment  Bureau  at  present. 
There  is  a  particularly  strong  demand 
for  farm  labor. 


MALTHOID 

and 

RU-BER-OID 

READY  ROOFINGS 

Here  you  see  one  of  the 
shredding  machines  preparing 
rags  for  making  into  the  tough, 
long-fibre  felt  which  is  the 
"base"  or  body  of  Malthoid 
and  Ru-ber-oid  Roofings. 

Good  ready  roofing  is  simply 
a  long  layer  of  felt,  saturated 
with  a  waterproof  material  and 
coated  with  a  heavier  weather- 
proof composition. 

It  can  be  seen  then  that  the 
protection  afforded  by  any  roof- 
ing against  sun  and  rain  is  in 
proportion  to  the  quality  of  the 
materials  that  go  into  it.  Thus 
the  great  importance  of  good, 
tough,  long-fibre  rag  felt. 

All  the  felt  that  goes  into 
Malthoid  and  Ru-ber-oid  Roof- 
ings is  manufactured  in  our 
own  mill.  And  because  we  are 
large  consumers,  we  have  the 
pick  of  the  rag  market.  From 
this  we  carefully  select  the  rags 
we  need  to  make  quality  felt. 

Malthoid  and  Ru-ber-oid  are 
made  to  last.  Starting  with  the 
felt,  quality  is  built-in.  Every 
step  in  the  manufacture  of  Mal- 
thoid and  Ru-ber-oid  is  carried, 
on  within  our  own  mills  and 
factories — under  the  care  of: 
experts — by  means  of  the  most 
modern  machinery  and  facili- 
ties. 

When  you  buy  roofing  buy 
the  best — the  safest  protection 
you  can  get.  It  pays  in  fewer 
repairs  and  less  cost  per  year 
of  service.  Malthoid  and  Ru- 
beroid  Roofings  have  been 
making  good  for  years,  under 
all  sorts  of  extreme  conditions. 
Malthoid  and  Ru-ber-oid  are 
sun,  .rain  and  fire-resistant. 

THE  PARAFFINE 
COMPANIES,  INC. 
San  Francisco 


EACH  THE  STANDARD  OP  ITS  KIND 


Rooflnfg.  Felts 
Building  Pipers 
Waterproofing 
Material! 
Wall-Board 
Floor  Corertnc 
Induitrlal  PalnU 
Box  Board 
Paper  Boxea 
Fibre  Container! 
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Small  Tractor  Handles  Big  Cover  Crop 


G.  L.  Savage 
of  Sunnyvale  has 
cut  out  the  horse 
entirely  and 
works  h  i  s  30- 
acre  orchard  with 
a  light  wheel 
tractor.  He  has 
20  acres  of  prunes 
run  ning  alter- 
nately four  rows 
of  Imperials  and 
four  rows  of 
French  and  ten 
acres  of  peaches 
(Nichols,  Run- 
yon  and  Phillips 
Clings)  inter- 
planted  with  Wil- 
son's Wonder 
Walnuts.  This 
ranch  was  for- 
merly owned  by 
F.  C.  Wilson  of 
Sunnyvale  —  the 
originator  of  tb» 
Wilson's  Wonder 
Walnut. 

With  the  tractor 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox.) 


This  cut  shows  a  wheel  tractor  cultivating  a  walnut  orchard  with  a  double  disk  and  doing  good  work. 


Mr.  Savage  was 
able  to  turn  under  a  very  heavy  cover 
crop  last  spring  as  late  as  the  end  of 
April,  and  then  irrigated  the  whole 
place  in  May,  using  2-12s,  disk  plow. 
The  peaches  received  another  irriga- 
tion the  last  of  July  and  we  saw  no 
small  peaches,  though  a  little  brown 
rot  was  evident.  The  use  of  one  disk 
on  the  plow  is  enough  to  throw  up 
checks  for  irrigation.  The  ground  is 
in  fine  shape  and  the  method  of  work- 
ing it  is  worth  recounting. 

For  cultivating,  a  six-foot  double- 
disk  is  used,  and  it  is  followed,  at  a 
separate  operation,  with  a  home-made 
pointed-toothed  harrow  cultivator  or 
heavy  "drag"  on  a  very  heavy  frame 
of  4x6  lumber.  The  teeth  are  set 
close  and  at  an  acute  angle.  They 
are  %  inches  square  with  about  six 
inches  exposed.  A  six-foot  clod- 
masher  of  heavy  logs  finishes  the  op- 
eration and  is  very  effective.  The  logs 
are  as  large  as  the  old-fashioned  hewn 
railroad  tie  and  are  firmly  braced. 
Such  a  clodmasher  would  be  a  good 
load  for  four  horses  by  the  look  of  it. 
Mr.  Savage  said  the  work  was  no 


A  Better 
Tractor 


trouble  to  the  tractor.  So  late  in  the 
season  it  would  have  been  a  heart- 
breaker  for  a  man  and  team.  Both 
French  and  Robe  trees  are  loaded 
with  fruit  and  the  foliage  is  a  good 
color,  though  there  is  not  much  new 
wood,  especially  on  the  Imperial.  The 
late  plowing  and  the  heavy  crop 
would,  however,  account  for  this. 

There  are  no  props  in  the  orchard, 
for  the  trees  are  wired.  And  there 
are  no  broken  limbs.  The  cultivation 
with  the  tractor  has  been  possible 
right  up  to  the  time  the  prunes  be- 
gan to  fall.  Mr.  Savage  will  irri- 
gate the  whole  place,  lightly  cultivate 
with  his  home-made  cultivator  and 
sow  melilotus  for  a  cover  crop  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  crop  is  off.  He  will  thus 
have  a  good,  firm  seedbed  beneath  a 
light  mulch,  and  should  have  a  well- 
established  cover  crop  before  the  cold 
weather  sets  in  to  check  it.  This  will 
also  enable  him  to  plow  earlier  in  the 
spring. 

Tractor  VS.  Tennis. 

The  problem  of  taking  care  of  teams 
and  over-Sunday  chores  is  gradually 
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Every  Day 
Wov  Twenty  Tfears  | 

T'S  twenty  years  since  the  first  Huber  Tractor  went  to 
work.  Huber  Tractors  have  grown  steadily  more  effi- 
cient and  more  reliable  ever  since. 


12  H.  P.  on 
Draw-Bar 

25  H.  P. on 
Belt  Pulley 


THE 


NubeP 

fht 


ur 


Draws  Three 
Bottoms 

Turns  an  Acre 
an  Hour 


is  the  descendant  of  thepioneers  of  the  industry.  Therehasbeenplcntyof  time 
to  improve — to  correct  early  weaknesses.  And  that  is  why  thousands  of  Huber 
owners  everywhere  say  the  Huber  is  the  tractor  that  "always  keeps  going". 

The  direct  spur-gear  dritfe  of  the  Huber  by  which  the  transmission  sys- 
tem is  reduced  to  the  greatest  simplicity  is  a  big  factor  in  Huber  dependa- 
bility. There  are  no  bevel  gears — nothing  but  a  clutch  and 
spur-gear  reduction.  Huber  high  wheels  roll  easier  and  af- 
ford "more  traction  grip";  center  draft  conserves  power  by 
avoiding  side  pull;  extrastrong  materials  reduce  weight.  An 
exceptionally  large  portion  of  the  power  of  the  motor  is 
delivered  to  the  draw-bar. 

Wn'fe  for  the  "Tractor  in  the  Making". 
It  tella  the  history  of  tractor  development. 
THE  HUBER  MFG.  COMPANY,  MARION,  OHIO 

THE  HUBER  TRACTOR  SALES  CO. 
1012-14  So.  Los  Angeles  St.         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Some  Territory  still  open  for  Live  Dealers. 


Weight  5,000  pounds; 
pulis  three  14"  bot- 
tom plows;  It  b.  p. 
delivered  to  the  draw- 
bar; £5  h.  p.  at  the 
belt;  Waukesha, four- 
cylioder  motor;  Per- 
fex  Radiator;  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings; 
burns  gasoline,  kero- 
sene or  distillate;  cen- 
ter draft;  two  speeds, 
<]  i  and  4  miles 
per  hour. 


resolving  itself  by  the  use  of  tractors. 
We  find  also  the  small  light  truck  up 
to  1500-pound  capacity  is  being  largely- 
used  in  the  orchard.  It  stands  with- 
out hitching,  is  so  much  quicker,  and 
is  easier  on  fruit  to  be  packed. 

Does  It  Pay  on  a  Small  Farm? 

Well,  let  us  size  it  up.  Mr.  Savage 
has  30  acres  of  orchard.  His  tractor 
would  take  care  of  60  acres  and  then 
some.  But  he  would  need  four  horses 
to  do  the  work  he  has  done  with  his 
little  tractor,  or  else  take  an  awful 
long  time  doing  the  work,  thereby 
losing  moisture  and  condition.  A  man 
has  to  have  a  pretty  good  team  to 
take  care  of  only  15  acres  of  real 
strong  land,  and  then  the  team  is  idle 
two-thirds  of  the  year  and  has  to  be 
cared  for  each  day.    And  four  real 


With  the 

Ipckjeamjleeve 


Strongest,  smoothest 
id  most  practical  con- 
struction possible.  When 
comes  to  surface  pipe, 
there's  nothing  better. 

— Lock  Seamed  by  pow- 
erful machinery  —  a  good 
wide  seam  that  holds. 

— Locked-Seamed  Sleeves, 
countersunk  on  the  inside, 
leaving  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface.  An  exclusive  Made- 
well  feature. 

— Full  Gauge  Steel  guar- 
anteed in  all  Madewell  Pipe. 

Send  for  Catalog  S 

It  explains  Madewell  Surface  Pipe  and 
other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal  Products 
in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  L 

E_  1 2th  St.  and  25th  Ave.    Oakland.  Cal. 


HADEWEu 


UTILITY 


Mode/  A  Spuria/  Loaded1 
■utir/i  15  cans  tf  miH. 


RAILERS 


A  NECESSITY  ON  EVERY  FARM 

SAVE  50%  HAULING  COST 


2-Wheel  Trailers 

12  Sizes,  800  pounds  to  1%  Tons  Capacity. 

4-Wheel  Trailers 

5  Sizes,  1,  2.  3,  4  and  5  Tons  Capacity. 


Wrile  for 

Illustrates]  rntnioa- 
••TK  UUBRttBD 
TH  LICSPOBT  vrio.V 


Above  drawing,  sketched  from  an 
actual  photo,  shows  a  four-wheel 
Utility  Trailer  operated  by  the 
Valley  Flour  Mills  of  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  The  trailer  carries  a 
load  equal  to  that  of  a  truck. 


Los  Angeles  Trailer  Company 

1328  Palmetto  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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good  horses  and  gear  cost  as  much 
to  buy  as  a  small  tractor  while  the 
machine  does  the  work  in  half  the 
time  and  doesn't  need  to  rest  every 
round  on  a  hot  day. 

The  quality  of  the  work  as  well  as 
the  time  expended  must  be  noted,  and 
you  can't  work  that  out  by  keeping 
tab  on  the  money  spent — not  by  dol- 
lars. The  time  has  come  in  some  sec- 
tions where  it  is  easier  to  find  a  good 
machine  man  than  it  is  to  find  a  really 
first-class  teamster.  A  good  man  can 
drive  very  close  to  the  trees  without 
injury.  For  the  tractor  doesn't  weave 
out  of  line  like  a  four-horse  team  does. 
It  goes  where  it  is  steered  on  the 
level  and  eats  nothing  when  it  is  idle. 
But  every  owner  should  take  the  time 
to  make  himself  thoroughly  familiar 
with  its  requirements  and  then  faith- 
fully carry  them  out.  To  halt  for  any 
small  adjustment  and  send  to  the  shop 
for  a  trained  man  won't  do — even  a 
'cracked  plug  porcelain  has  sometimes 
been  responsible  for  this.  We  have 
to  locate  any  little  trouble  (should  it 
occur),  correct  it  and  drive  on.  If 
Bill  can  do  it,  Sam  can  learn  to  in 
short  order. 


TRACTOR  IMPLEMENT  EXHIBITS. 


The  tractor  tents  at  the  State  Fair 
contained  a  great  deal  besides  trac- 
tors. The  man  who  wanted  to  learD 
all  the  fine  points  about  plows  had 
at  least  a  full  day's  work  in  store. 
It  was  more  than  the  writer  could 
undertake  this  time,  except  to  chron- 
icle the  number  of  makes  in  another 
article.  There  was  every  shape  of 
mold  board  from  the  augers  built  to 
lay  any  sod  strictly  upside  down  to 
the  big  gangs  built  to  plow  the  hard 
est  soil  a  foot  deep.  Disk  plows  of 
several  sizes  and  in  multiple  gangs 
introduced  some  new  features  of  at- 
tachment and  adjustment.  Disk  cul- 
tivators, single,  double,  automatic,  and 
power-lift,  were  next  most  prominent. 
Killefer  deep  tillage  cultivators, 
chisels,  and  subsoilers  illustrated  the 
whole  gamut  of  subsoil  farming.  Land 
levelers  occupied  a  prominence  never 
before  attained. 

The  Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany and  Holt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, who  always  exhibit  their  stand- 
ard giant  levelers,  had  some  of  them 
at  the  State  Fair.  Three  new  land 
levelers  appeared  this  year.  The 
Sandstrom  leveler  for  operation  by  the 
driver  of  a  small  tractor  was  a  great 
attraction.  The  blade  of  this  machine 
5s  raised  and  lowered  between  sled 
runners  by  means  of  a  counterbal- 
anced lever.  A  cable  from  the  upper 
«nd  of  the  lever  is  wound  up  on  a 
windlass  beside  the  tractor  driver's 
seat  at  will  to  work  the  lever. 

The  Purviance  levelers,  also  built 
to  be  manipulated  by  the  drivers  of 
small  tractors,  were  there  for  exam- 
ination. These  were  described  in  a 
recent  issue. 

The  San  Jose  scraper  built  for  two 
horses  found  its  way  into  the  trac- 
tor tent.  A  five-foot  blade  with  for- 
ward-reaching wings  hangs  from  a 
platform  which  is  balanced  on  two 
wheels.  Ingenious  but  simple  levers 
worked  by  foot  through  the  platform, 
lock  the  leveler  blade  at  any  height. 
It  is  raised  and  lowered  by  the  oper- 
ator stepping  back  or  forward  on  the 
platform  whenever  it  is  not  locked 
by  the  foot  ratchet. 


The  G.  M.  C.  factory  recently  or- 
dered 180,000  tons  of  steel,  all  to  be 
delivered  at  their  Janesville,  Wis., 
factory.  This  will  be  used  in  auto- 
mobiles, motor  trucks,  and  Samson 
tractors.  Their  Sieve-grip  tractors 
are  all  made  in  the  East  now  for 
economy's  sake,  but  are  assembled  in 
California,  also  for  economy's  sake. 


It  cost  F.  C.  Critchett  of  San  Joa- 
quin county  41  cents  per  acre  besides 
labor  to  plow  300  acres  using  an  18-36 
tractor  plowing  96  inches  and  using 
distillate,  which  cost  12%  cents  per 
gallon.  The  41  cents  included  oil, 
plow  sharpening,  repairs,  etc. 


The  New  York  Belting  Company 
notified  its  San  Francisco  office  Aug- 
ust 25  of  a  ten  per  cent  advance  on 
Test  Special  belting,  the  advance  to 
take  effect  immediately. 


ONlC2  the  "Z"  was  put  on  tKe  market,  oSter 
250,000  farmer  buyers  have  pronounced  it 
tKe  greatest  farm  engine  value.  ^  We  felt  tKe 
same  wmj)  about  it.  *J  But  following  our  policy*  to 
improve  our  product  whenever  possible,  v?e  are 
highly  pleased  to  announce  a  new  Fairbanks- 
Morse  "Z"  v?itK  BoscK  Magneto — KigK  tension 
ignition  v?KicK  adds  tKe  one  possible  betterment. 

Call  on  tKe  "Z"  dealer  near  $ou — see  tKis 
World's  greatest  engine  —  understand  tKe  full 
meaning  for  you  of  tKe  engine  service  wKicK  ov*er  200  BoscK  Service  Stations  giv*e, 
in  co-operation  vJith  ev*erp  "Z"  dealer,  to  every  "Z"  engine  bir?er.  Prices — 

V/z  H.P.  $75.00—3  H.P.  $125.00—6  H.P.  $200.00— All  F.O.B.  Factory. 

Fa  i  rba  n  ks,  Morse  fcr  (d. 


§  MANUFACTURERS 


CHICAGO 


J  Who  Does  L 
Your  Pumping? 

If  it  is  a  windmill,  what  do  you  do  when 
there  is  no  wind  ? 

If  your  hired  man,  what  do  you  do 
when  he  is  sick? 

If  yourself,  what  do  you  do  when  you 
have  to  make  a  trip  to  town? 

Your  thirsty  cattle  must  have  water 
just  the  same. 

The  FULLER  &  JOHNSON 
Farm  Pump  Engine 

answers  the  question  correctly .  It 
will  pump  the  water  any  time,  all 
the  time.  It  doesn't  need  wind,  it 
doesn't  get  sick.  It  don't  have  to  wait 
until  you  return.  It  is  always 
on  the  job.  It  is  so  simple 
anyone  can  run  it  and  is 
perfectly  safe  to  handle. 

Comes  to  you  ready  to 
run,  no  brakes,  belts,  or 
platforms  needed.  Don't 
wait  until  something  hap- 
pens.  Get  one  NOW.  The 
price  is  very  low   and  it 
costs  very  little  to  run  one. 
Write  today  for  free  descriptive  booklet 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer.    Address  your 
letter  to  Department  A, 

■  r.mnc  pump  and  supply  <<>■.,«■ 

351-853  Folsom  St.,  San  Francisco*" 


OH  nil  HARVESTER  J^iSS.^-.C*.^ 

IK  HI  binder;  sold  dlrvct  to  farmer*  for  23  ymn  Oo\r 
III  I  fill  *26.  wfth  fodder  bidder,  ■nipped  by  espr**'  to 
W  wills  *vmry  state,  Ptm  Catalogue  ehowlna;  pictures  of 
HarTMter.  CORN  HARVESTER  CO.,  Saline.  Kaa. 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 
333  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCIISCO 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness,  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bag's  sent  free  on  request. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  fre«  to  any  address  by 
the  Author  9 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


REE MAM 

■aerGARDEN  TRACTOR*  ^ 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
Afrrlcnltnral  Implements  of  All  Kinds. 
724  Tan  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


Dealers     BLAKE,  MOFflTT  &  TOWNE 

ln         37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
FArEB  Blake,  Moffltt  *  Towne,  Lou  Angeles 
-  Blake,  McFali  Co.,     Portland,  Ore. 
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Reflections-" After  the  Battle" 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.  ) 


Holsteiiis-Friesians. 

Sometimes  when  a  prize  is  offered 
for  competition  there  is  a  qualifica- 
tion attached  saying  that  it  shall  be 
won  three  times  in  succession  before 
the  prize  becomes  the  actual  property 
of  the  winning  contestant,  and  when 
so  won  becomes  indeed  a  guerdon  of 
high  honor.  Of  course,  winning  the 
grand  championship  the  third  time  in 
succession  at  the  State  Fair  this  year 
with  their  wonderful  show  hnd  breed- 
ing bull,  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly, 
the  Bridgford  Holstein  Co.  of  Patter- 
son does  not  have  any  mortgage  on 
that  prize  in  the  future,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  high  honor,  especially 
when  won  in  a  class  with  such  strong 
competition.  • 

The  honor,  however,  is  not  alto- 
gether,^ this  bull  simply  winning  in 
his  class,  but  his  get  won  almost  all 
the  way  down  the  line.  His  daughter. 
Empress  Pontiac  Prilly,  was  juniftr 
champion  heifer  and  grand  champion 
female;  his  get,  first  in  calf  herd,  first 
in  breeder's  young  herd;  in  the  senior 
heifer  class  first  and  second,  and  same 
in  junior  heifer  class;  first  senior  and 
junior  yearling  heifers;  second,  third, 
four  and  fifth  places  in  senior  bull 
calf  class,  only  losing  first  place  in 
this  class  to  that  great  youngster.  Sir 
Aaggie  Korndyke  Mead,  bred  by  the 
A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corporation  and 
owned  by  Dolcini  of  Davis. 

The  showing  made  by  the  other 
great  herds  of  California  was-  only 
slightly  less  in  merit,  as  the  W.  J. 
Higdon  herd  of  Tulare,  the  Henderson 
Co.  of  Sacramento,  the  J.  S.  Gibson 
Co.  of  Williams,  and  H.  E.  CornweH 
of  Modesto  were  right  along  a  close 
second  where  they  were  not  winners. 
Surely  a  great  Holstein  show  prob- 
ably not  excelled  anywhere. 

Ayrshire*. 

The  Ayrshires  were  a  goodly  lot  of 
Scotch  "coos,"  both  to  look  at  and  in 
performance.  Wonderful  in  quality 
and  substance,  the  herd  of  J.  Henry 
Meyer  of  San  Francisco  had  the  best 
of  it,  but  was  closely  followed 
throughont  by  the  McFarland  herd 
and  Preston  School  of  Industry. 

Jerseys. 

The  beautiful  Jersey  was  exception- 
ally well  represented,  both  in  qual- 
ity and  numbers  to  Holsteins.  J.  E.' 
Thorpe  of  Lockeford  and  Dr.  H.  W. 
Hand  of  Orland  carried  off  the  largest 
number  of  prizes,  although  Guy  Miller 
of  Modesto  and  S.  F.  Williams  of 
Chico  were  close  in  the  running  all 
the  time.  Sunshine  Farm  of  Modesto 
also  made  a  very  creditable  showing. 
I^ast  but  not  least  is  the  showing  made 
by  M.  Fortini  of  Orland  with  the  senior 
heifer  calf,  Jewel  of  Trintagel,  win- 
ning first  in  class  and  made  Junior 
champion.  Mr.  Fortini  only  showed 
the  one  animal  but  certainly  made  a 
great  "killing"  for  the  number  shown. 
(Miernsej  s. 

Honors  in  the  Guernsey  classes  were 
divided  principally  between  A.  B. 
Humphreys  of  Escalon  and  Elliott- 
Brant  Rancho  of  Owensmouth,  al- 
though Jj.  D.  Smith  of  Berkeley  had  a 
good  herd  on  exhibition  and  won  in 


some  classes.    The  railroad  strike  in 
southern    California    prevented  one 
great  herd  from  showing  in  this  de- 
partment , 
Shorthorns. 

The  "reds,  whites  and  roans"  were 
surely  in  evidence  as  far  as  quality 
was  concerned,  although  in  numbers 
they  were  lacking.  The  herds  of  San 
Julian  Rancho,  Hillcrest  Stock  Farm 
and  Pacheco  Cattle  Co.,  carried  off  the 
mqst  of  the  honors,  although  "Win. 
Bond  of  Newark  had  a  very  good  herd 
on  exhibition. 

The  grand  champion  bull,  Basham 
Augusta,  owned  by  Thos.  B.  Dibblee 
Estate,  was  somewhat  deeper  and 
better  filled  in  the  front  than  his  clos- 
est competitor,  Pacheco  Marshall. 
The  aged  bull,  Hallwood  Flash,'  owned 
by  the  Dibblee  Estate,  is  a  great  bull, 
but  was  alone  in  his  class.  Wra.  Bond 
had  a  good  youngster  in  the  junior 
yearling  bull  that  may  be  heard  from 
later. 

In  the  females,  T.  S.  Glide's  Littl£ 
Sweetheart  was  first  in  class  and 
grand  champion.  She  is  a  wonderfully 
thick,  straight,  deep  animal,  with  a 
very  typical  Shorthorn  head  and  about 
the  only  fault  she  has  Is  a  slight  gaud- 
Iness  about  the  tailhead. 

Herefords. 

Again  we  have  to  fault  the  number* 
rather  than  the  quality.  Bunting's 
Mission  Chief,  a  junior  bull  calf,  was 
first  in  class  and  grand  champion  bull 
of  the  breed.  A  very  Straight,  typey 
youngster  that  surely  ought  to  be 
heard  from  in  the  future.  Barn- 
grover's  Patrician  5th  was  first  in 
aged  bulls,  but  had  no  competitor. 

Alamo  Reuben,  shdwn  by  Riverside 
Hereford  Ranch  of  Nevada,  was  first 
in  twoiyear-old  bull  class,  winning 
over;  G.  W.  Emmons'  two  entries  with 
more  scale  and  substance. 

The  females  were  headed  by  the 
polled  cow.  Pearl,  shown  by  J.  D. 
Brunton  of  Aspen,  Col.,  who  was  first 
in  the  aged  cow  class  and  made  grand 
champion.  She  is  a  very  stylish, 
straight  animal  and  worthy  of  the 
place  she  won. 

The  Hairy  Shorthorns, 

Very  few,  if  any,  fairs  or  livestock 
shows  of  the  country  will  have  as 
good  an  exhibit  of  this  great  class  of 
dual-purpose  cattle.  Two  of  the  great- 
est herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
two  smaller  ones  were  represented. 
Foothills  Pioneer,  owned  by  -  Thos. 
Harrison,  was  grand  champion  bull, 
although  he  had  strong  competition. 
Harrison  also  had  junior  champion 
bull  in  a  very  classy  youngster,  Count 
Tick  ford.  Harrison  won  in  the  male 
line„  but  Alexander  &  Kellogg  had  a 
great  showing  in  the  aged  cows,  win- 
ning grand  champion  cow  with  Lady 
Beatrice  and  first  in  the  herds,  but 
Harrison  Winning  firsts  in  heifer  and 
calf  classes  with  a  beautiful  lot  of 
hetfers.  Glen  Dorothy,  a  senior  year- 
ling heifer,  will  be  heard  from  both  in 
the  showing  and  at  the  pall  in  the 
future. 

Berkshires. 

Where  would  you  go  in  the  United 
States  and  see  a  better  showing  of 


Important  to  Dairymen  and  Stockmen 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  demonstration  plot  of 


CiHASSES 

•Para 
"Napier 
Guinea 
Cockxfoot 
•Fog 

l'u- 1  ii in  minimum 
nilUon  Dollar  Grams 
•HhotleM 
Natal 

nrnliuiH  Cm-mil* 
•Merker 
Ked  Top 
Perenalal  Rye 
Italian  Rye 
•Smllo  Gram 
Ted  Gratia 

The  varieties  marked  *  are  by  far  the  most  valuable.  Be  sure  to  see 
them  growing  on  the  1500  block,  West  Sixteenth  street,  Los  Angeles. 
Send  at  once  for  our  bulletin  describing  each  one. 

Aggcler  &  Musscr  Seed  Co. 

620  South  Spring  Street  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


Ml  I. LETS 
Pearl  Millet 
•Ilrooin   i  urn  Millet 
Unit  Millet 
Hi-il  Millet 
JnpitiieNe  Millet 
lllloxl  Soy  Beans 
Golili-n  Millet 
Hroun-tup  Millet 
CMaeac  Millet 
Indian  Millet 
White  Wonder  Millet 
Latrfce  Headed  Millet 


S0RGHI  MS 
•Wonder  Fornare 
Japnnene  .Sugar  Cane 
-Silver  Tip  Sorghum 
Ribbon  Cane 
llom-y  Sorghum 
Shnll.i 
FVterltn 
White  Mllo 
ICgyptinn  Corn 
•Sehroek  Knfflr  Sorghum 
Dwarf  Mllo 
Sudnn 
KnnllangH 


Bargain  Time 


at  the 


Creamcup  Herd 
Registered  Holsteins 


Surplus  Stock  at  attractive  prices. 
Healthy  Holstein  hiws. 

Heifers  =  Bulls 


Call  and  see  them  or  write  for  particulars. 


M.  Holdridge. 

R.  D.  A.,  Box  437,  San  Jose,  Cal 

1%  miles  out  North  First  Street. 


Auction  Sale 


OF— 


Pure  Bred  Livestock 


-AT— 


Southern  California  Fair 

RIVERSIDE 


TO     BE     IIKI.I1     (IN     FRIDAY  AND 
SAT!  RDAV    OF    THE  PAIR, 


OCTOBER  10  &  1  1 

SALfl     TO     COMMENCE     lKOMI'TLY     AT    0  O'CLOtK. 

This  represents  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  ranchers  and  stockmen  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia to  secure  high-bred  leaders  and  put  the  very  best  blood  lines  m  thi-ir  herds. 

30  head  of  <;uernse\s  50  head  of  Holsteins 

»((  Lend  of  Jerseys  I'™1  "f  SheJtkorBS 

i  ,  /      From   the   best   herds  on    the   Western  Coast.  •  ' 


Wonderful  milk  and  butter-prodocing  records  in  the  lines  of  this  stock. 

••      Guernsey   Bull   and   Heifer  from   the   Palo  Alto  Farm. 


An  Imported 


50  head  of  Durucs  %2i\  head  of  Hampshires 

.">(>  head  of  Poland-)  hinas  IS  head  of  lierk shires 

In  this  list  are  bred  sows  and  tilts  from  some  of  the  best  herds  in  the  State.,*.. 

Many  purebred  Toggenburgs.  Saanens.  and  Nubian  Goats  will  be  sold  at  this  auction. 

None  but  choice  animals  will  be  offered.    /      K  ■ 

Thoroughbred  Horses  of  both  draft  and  driving  breeds  will  be  sold  at  this  auction. 

DON'T  MISS  THIS  SALE,  WHETHER  VOL  EXPECT  TO  BTY  OR  NOT.     COME  AND 
SEE  CLASS  OK  STOCK  OFFERED. 

I,KT   VOI  R   NAME   ON  THE  MAILING   LIST  FOR   (  AT  M.Otil  E. 
FOR    FURTHER    INFORMATION  ADDRESS 

W.  C.  LOOKLffGBCLL,  Sales  Manager. 

— or—   /  • '.. .  ■    "  , 
YV.  W.  VAN  PELT,  Serretjirv, 

SOUTHERN   <  VI.IFOHMA  FAIR,  III  VKKSIHK 


Registered  Holstein  Bulls 

Highland  Herd  offers  bulls  of  ser- 
viceable age  fro'rn  A.  R.  O.  dams. 
tSxcellent  individuals  with  world's 
record;  Ormsby  Breeding. 


H.  M.  Warden, 


Snn  l.uls  Ohlnpo. 


<  nltfin-nl 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARiM 

WATERFORD  RD„  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  Holstein  Frtestans. 
YOUNG     SERVICE     HI  I  I      FOB  SALE 
Prlnee  Abbekerk  Aralla  Walker, 
No.  204367 — Three-quarters  white. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited   and   satisfaction  guaranteed. 


September  20,  1919. 
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this  great  breed?  The  judge,  Wyman 
N.  Lovejoy,  said  they  were  better  as 
a  whole  than  the  showing  at  Illinois. 
Sandercock  won  grand  champion  boar 
with  Natomas  Baron  Duke,  a  son  of 
Baron  Duke  201st,  a  great  son  of  his 

■  father,  smooth,  long  and  thick,  with 
strong  back  and  standing  fine  on  his 
feet.     A.   B.   Humphrey  won  grand 

;  champion  sow  and  champion  barrow. 

■  Muddox  &  Son  won  first  in  the  aged 
boar  class  on  Rincon  Leader,  an  ex- 

i  cellent  type  and  well  worthy  of  the 
prize. 

Western  Berkshire  Congress  prizes 
for  new  exhibitors  winning  the  great- 
est amounts  went  first,  to  Muddox  & 
Son;  second,  to  J.  A.  Parker;  thir<£ 
Italian  Vineyard  Co.;  fourth,  S.  A. 
Brittain;  fifth,  Fair  Oaks  Ranch. 

J)uroc-Jersey8. 
Strong  in  numbers  as  well  as  qual- 
ity, the  big  type  hog  was  much  in  evi- 
dence.   Exhibitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  state  defying  all  difficulties,  made 
the  greatest  show  of  the  breed  this 
state  has  ever  staged.   Aged  sow  and 
junior  yearling  classes  were  very  hotly 
contested,  and  Judge  Putnam  surely 
had  his  work  cut  out  for  him,  but  he 
placed  them  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion.   The  differences  were  so  slight 
that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  be  placed 
down  in  the  line.   Model  Defender  Lady 
was  first  in  class  and  grand  champion 
sow  of  the  breed.   Truly  a  wonderful 
backed  sow,  with  good  feet  and  lots 
of    quality.    Sensation    Wonder  1st, 
shown  by  Slocum   &   Son,   was  the 
grand  champion  of  the  show  and  is  a 
grand  example  of  the  big-type  hog. 
Slocum  also  had  jnuior  champion  boar 
in  Uneeda  Invincible  Col.    The  Dia- 
mond Bar  Ranch  had  a  boar  of  great 
bone  and  substance  in  Mammoth  Sen- 
sation 2nd  that  was  first  in  class,  and 
they  also  won  in  three  of  the  young 
sow  classes.    J.  E.  Thorpe  of  Locke- 
ford  had  an  exhibit  of  greater  worth 
than  many,  in  that  it  was  all  of  his 
own    breeding.     His    boar,  Freddy 
You'll  Do,  is  a  good  one,  although 
placed  fourth  in  his  class.  H.  M.  Berg- 
lund,    Witherow    &    Stafford,  Jack 
Borge,  W.  J.  Fulgham  &  Sons  and 
others,  all  were  there  with  good  ones 
and  won  their  share  of  the  ribbons. 
Poland-Chinas. 
"Many  are  called  and  but  few  are 
chosen."    Numbers,  yes,  and  quality 
of  the  highest.    Perhaps  not  all  of 
them  of  the  extreme  type,  although 
that  was  the  type  with  which  Judge 
Shattuck  started  and  to  which  he  con- 
sistently adhered  throughout.    In  the 
boars,  Chas.  Gatewood  of  Fresno  won 
the  grand  championship  with  the  jun- 
ior yearling,  Giant  Bob,  a  very  strong, 
smooth,  upstanding  fellow  of  great 
size  for  his  age  and  a  promise  almost 
sure  of  fulfillment  that  he  will  grow 
into  one  of  the  largest  boars  in  the 
United    States.     McCarty    &  Stark- 
weather won  grand  championship  on 
sows  with  Big  Model  Mary  3rd,  a  very 
deep,  smooth,  upstanding  sow  that  is 
about  as  near  what  the  fashionable 
breeders  are  looking  for  as  one  could 
wish.    J.  F.  Lehman  won  more  prizes 
than  any  other  one  breeder,  includ- 
ing the  beautiful  silver  loving  cup 
given  for  the  best  futurity  litter.  W. 
'A.  Young  was  in  the  running  all  the 
time  and  had  many  prizes  to  his  credit 
when  the  show  was  over.    M.  Bassett 
&  Son  were  there  with  a  lot  of  good 
"ones  and  had  the  grand  champion 
barrow  over  all  breeds,  as  well  as  first 
prize  pen  of  three  barrows.  Many 
other  breeders  were  there  and  won 
their  share  of  the  prizes  and  helped 
make  the  largest  and  best  Poland- 
China  show  ever  held  at  a  California 
■State  Fair. 

Chester  Whites. 

The  number  of  herds  wa6  greater 
than  at  previous  fairs,  with  quite  a 
'number  of  new  breeders  showing.  C. 
B.  Cunningham  of  Mills  had  rather 
the  best  of  it  in  the  number  of  prizes 
won.  He  received  both  grand  cham- 
pionships and  firsts  on  herds,  get  of 
sire,  and  produce  of  dam,  with  nearly 
fell  firsts  in  classes.  Mrs.  L.  M.  Yore 
had  a  great  exhibit,  but  did  not  have 
quite  the  quality  and  type  of  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham's herd. 

Altogether  the  swine  show  was  a 
great  one  and  one  that  will  be  hard 
to  excel  from  point  of  quality,  al- 
though from  the  way  California  is  tak- 
ing to  swine  we  may  expect  a  larger 
one  next  year. 


The  ACME)  Cutter 

Steel  Constructed  for  Durability 


THE  COMBINED 
SILO  FILLER, 
HAY  CHOPPER 
AND  ALFALFA 
MEAL  MACHINE 

A  SIZE  FOR 
EVERY  DAIRY 


Copy  of  Cutter 
Catalog;  promptly 
mailed  on  request. 


THE  Steel  Framed  Acme  Cylinder  Cutter 
is  the  decided  preference  of  dairymen, 
who  place  durability  and  efficiency  first 
in  their  selection  of  farm  equipment. 

The  satisfactory  performance  of  this 
machine  on  hundreds  of  dairy  and  stock 
farms  in  California  and  the  dependability 
of  the  company  behind  the  Acme  is  a  sub- 
stantial guarantee  of  its  superiority. 


Let  your  selection  be  the  Acme, 
will  never  regret  it. 


You 


Send  in  your  order  now  while  stock  is 
complete  to  insure  prompt  delivery. 


DE  LAVAL 
DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

61  Beale  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

WILLOPGHBY,  OHIO. 

Milking;  Shorthorns 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred  by  as  and  acknowledge  the  best  and 
most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 

Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1,700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  U.  Harrison. 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 
for  the  keeping  of  breeding  dates  of  cattle, 
BREED  I  NG  hoping  t0  a'd  tlK"  breeder  and 

 — -  cattle  owner  in  maintaining 

DATE  BOOK    accurate   records.     We  will 
HERE       gladly  mail  you  a  copy  free 
—  if  you  request  It. 

CMJfORNU  BREEDERS  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO. 
C.  L  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sliilrs  Conducted  In  All  Parte  of  CallforaJa. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 

160 1-3-6  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Shorthorn  Cattle 
Shropshire  Sheep 
Merino  Sheep 

RAMS  AND  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
Single  or  in  Carload  Lots 

T.  S.  GLIDE,      -      Davis,  Calif. 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


Oft  MOM  DALE  SHORTHORNS 


All  are  heavy  boned,  and  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Suited  for  either  the  range  grower  or  breeder. 
EVERY  ANIMAL  POSITIVELY  GUARANTEED. 
Whether  you  buy  or  not,  visit  our  ranch,  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on  Wood  side  Road. 

We  welcome  inspection.    Prices  and  pedigrees  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE         O T? TVf  0 "\T Fl  A  T  1?   PA  REDWOOD  MTV,  CAL. 
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Happenings  at  Hillcrest  Farm. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  Hillcrest  Farm, 
Davis,  some  of  the  men  happened  to 
be  hauling  wheat  straw  from  the 
fields  and  running  it  through  a  feed- 
cutter  with  blower  attached.  One 
lone  man  had  arrived  with  a  load 
some  distance  ahead  of  the  rest,  and 
instead  of  waiting  for  more  help  he 
immediately  started  the  electric  motor 
by  which  the  feed  cutter  was  operated 
and  proceeded  to  "cut"  his  load  alone, 
and  store  it  with  the  assistance  of  the 
blower  in  the  far  end  of  a  barn  108 
feet  long.  "The  world  certainly  do 
move"  in  agricultural  and  livestock 
circles,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  as  forty 
years  aso  it  would  have  taken  at  least 
5  men  to  accomplish  what  one  was 
doins;  alone.  Another  man  usually 
"fed"  the  cutter,  as  it  would  expedite 
operations  somewhat,  although  one 
man  alone  was  doing  very  well. 

This  visit  mentioned  above  was  not 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  notes  on 
mechanical  devices  for  expediting 
farm  labor,  but  rather  to  inspect 
some  of  the  Shorthorns  that  are  al- 
ways found  at  their  best  at  this  place. 
While  it  is  possible  to  apply  labor- 
saving  machinery  to  preparing  bed- 
ding (for  which  the  straw  was  being 
cut),  grinding  feed  and  cutting  ensi- 
lage, it  is  not  possible  to  prepare  feed 
and  fit  the  "reds,  whites  and  roans"  in 
any  except  the  methods  that  have 
been  employed  for  years  and  for 
which  only  the  few,  of  whom  Wm. 
Robertson,  herdsman  for  Mr.  Glide  is 
surely  one,  are  really  fitted. 

Mr.  Glide's  Shorthorns  certainlv 
have  been  coming  along  in  great 
shape  and  show  emphatically  the  re- 
sults of  excellent  care  and  fitting  that 
no  machinery  could  ever  be  made  to 
do.  Nothing  but  the  watchful  eye 
and  careful  hand  can  ever  produce 
the  results  attained  in  Spicv  Lady  and 
Little  Sweetheart  and  many  others 
They  certainly  ought  to  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves  in  the  show 
ring  this  fall. 

I.reenwond  Farm  Durocs. 

Witherow  and  Stafford  of  Live  Oak 
certainly  have  a  great  start  in  Duroc- 
Jersey  swine  breeding  and  when  they 
get  in  full  swing  with  all  the  Durocs 
that  80  acres  of  alfalfa  and  160  acres 
of  barley  will  carry  they  certainly 
will  have  "some  hog  ranch."  If  they 
continue  with  as  good  stock  as  they 
have  started,  and  they  will,  again  we 
will  say,  "Some  ranch!"  Johnson's 
Defender,  Jr.,  their  senior  herd  boar, 
is  a  very  promising  boar,  both  as  an 
individual  and  as  a  breeder.  His  pigs 
are  a  very  uniform,  smooth  lot,  with 
plenty  of  stretch  and  quality. 

Herefords  at  the  Diamond  G  Ranch. 

This  article  will  seemingly  deal 
more  directly  with  grades  of  Hereford 
breeding  than  with  the  purebred  ani- 

vestock  Trail 
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mals.    It  must  not  be  inferred  from 
this  that  Mr.  Gable,  owner  of  the  Dia- 
mond G,  has  nothing  but  grades,  as  he 
has  one  of  the  most  noted  herds  of 
that  famous  breed  in  California.  It 
will  show,  however,  that  great  skill 
and  judgment  have  been  displayed  in 
the  management  of  his  herd  on  the 
range. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Gable  pur- 
chased a  bunch  of  'three-quarter  bred 
Hereford    cows    and    heifers,  and 
placed  them  on  his  range  in  the  West- 
ern part  of  Yolo  county.    Since  that 
time  he  has  used  purebred  sires  con- 
tinuously, sparing  no  pains  to  procure 
such  bulls  as  he  thought  would  im- 
prove his  herd  most  rapidly.    He  was 
also  careful  not  to  overstock  his  range 
so  that  plenty  of  feed  would  always 
be  in  evidence  not  only  to  the  eye,  but 
in  the  condition  of  the  cattle.  Not 
only  was  Mr.  Gable  careful  about  the 
range  feed,  but  plenty  of  water,  pure 
and  clean,  was  furnished  first  from 
springs,  but  when  that  became  inade- 
quate by  power  pump.    In  this  way 
the  cows  nourished  the  embryo  calves 
properly,  furnished  plenty  of  milk  for 
the  youngsters  after  they  were  born, 
and  there  was  sure  to  be  plenty  of 
grass  after  they  were  weaned  to  con- 
tinue their  growth. 

It  is  a  common  thing  among  good 
sheep    and    hog    men    to  provide 
"creeps"  for  the  Iambs  and  pigs  so 
they  may  have  access  to  grain  feed  at 
all  times  to  supplement  the  dam's 
milk,  but  Mr.  Gable  arranged  a  water 
trough  so  that  the  calves  had  access 
to  pure,  clean  drinking  water,  undis- 
turbed by  the  older  cattle.    We  all 
know  the  "dog  in  the  manger"  attitude 
of  the  larger,  stronger,  more  aggres- 
sive cattle  toward  the  younger  and 
weaker,  causing  actual  suffering  at 
times  if  some  such  provision  is  not 
made. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  above- 
mentioned    careful    supervision  and 
management,  combined  with  the  use 
of  first-class  purebred  sires,  certainly 
are  an  object  lesson  well  worth  the 
inspection  of  those  who  are  doubtful 
as  to  the  value  of  such  methods.  This 
range  herd  is  to  all  intents,  and  for 
all    feeding    and    market  purposes 
seemingly  the  equal  of  a  purebred 
herd.    The  cattle  have  size,  uniform- 
ity, both  in  conformation  and  color 
and  the  quality  and  disposition  that 
makes  for  economical  feeding.  Fifty 
cows  could  be  selected  from  this  grade 
herd  that  would  pass  inspection  as 
purebreds  anywhere.    Does  any  one 
think  that  Mr.  Gable  could  be  con- 
vinced  that   he   could  have  accom- 
plished like  results  or  "made  as  much 
money"  by  using  scrub  bulls?    Or  is 
there  any  one  who  would  have  the 
temerity  to  suggest  to  him  that  he 
had  better  turn  in  some  scrub  bulls 
with  these  cows  now? 

Pork  Production 

BY  ACTUAL   TEST  PURE   HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MOLASSES 

will  increase  pork  production  approximately  five- 
tenths  pounds  daily  over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed, 
yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  feed  at  any  price  that  will  do  this? 

Why  not  get  all  the  profits  out  of  your  hogs? 
Write  us  immediately  for  a  copy  of  above  test. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

68  SUTTEE  STREET,                                             SAN  FRANCISCO 

TOP  SALE  OF  THE  SEASON 

OCTOBER  7th,  1919 

Basse  tt,  Crawshaw  &  Ross 

Join  Forces  to  Sell 

75—Poland-Chinas»75 

Bred  Sows  and  Herd  Boars. 
Every  animal  double  treated. 

The  greatest  assemblage  of  the  best  blood  produced 
in  Poland-Chinadom. 

Don't  miss  the  opportunity  to  attend  this  sale  and 
take  home  some  of  these  fine  hogs. 

Kings  County   Fair  Grounds 

Auctioneer,  Ord.  L.  Leachman 

For  Catalog  or  Information,  write  to 
F.  D.  ROSS,  Sec'y.                                                   HANFORD,  CALIF. 

Eighth  Semi-Annual  Sale 

— of— 

Kings  County  Poland-China  Breeders  Association 

Saturday,  October  11th,  1919. 
KINGS  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS, 
Hanford,  Calif. 

80  Bred  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars 

To  be  sold  without  reserve  from  the  best,  herds  in  Kings  County. 
Consignors: 

G.  I.  McCUNE               H.  D.  McCUNE,              C.  G.  DE  RAAD. 

G.  NEHLS,                     R.  L.  WALTZ.                W.  D.  TREWHITT. 
C.  L.  NEWPORT,           C.  A.  VAUGHN,             C.  DIMMICK, 

H.  E.  McMAHAN,          W.  T.  DICE.                   J.  M.  BERNSTEIN, 
W.  L.  HAAG,                 -W.  S.  HUBBARD.          E.  G.  MEYER, 

T.  J.  WOODWORTH,      J.  A.  CRAWSHAW,        W.  BERNSTEIN, 
R.  G.  HAMBLIN.            M.  BASSETT,                F.  D.  ROSS. 

Auctioneer,  COL.  BEN.  A.  RHOADES. 

For  catalog  or  information  write  to 

F.  D.  Ross,  Sec'y.                               HANFORD,  CALIF. 

The  San  Francisc 

(Written  for  Pad 

Entries  are  beginning  to  arrive  at 
headquarters  for  the  California  Inter- 
national Livestock  Show  for  the  big 
exposition  of  purebred  livestock  to  be 
held  in  the  California  Building  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  grounds,  San  Fran- 
cisco, November  1  to  8.  Manager  Gor- 
don H.  True  says  that  strong  competi- 
tion will  be  the  rule  in  every  class  as 
the  State  Fair  and  a  number  of  county 
fairs  will  serve  the  purpose  of  elim- 
inating some  of  the  plainer  animals 
and  leave  only  the  best  for  the  San 
Francisco  show. 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  that  the  early  shows,  while 
strong  in  numbers,  are  sometimes 
lacking  in  quality,  whereas  the  later 
shows  are  confined  to  the  prize-win- 
ners of  the  earlier  fairs.  This  will  be 
the  first  time  that  California  has  had 
such  a  stock  and  poultry  show,  be- 
cause many  exhibitors  heretofore  have 
been  satisfied  to  make  their  only  dis- 
play at  the  State  Fair  and  rest  upon 
the  honors  won  by  one  showing. 

Coming  at  a  time  of  the  year  par- 
ticularly desirable  for  beef  cattle  men. 

o  Livestock  Show 

Be  Sural  Press.  ) 

the  honors  won  by  one  showing, 
the  classes  in  this  section  will  be  much 
stronger  than  at  any  other  exhibition 
of    livestock    in    the    State.  Dairy 
cattle  classes  have  been  given  the 
same  treatment  as  beef  cattle  in  the 
apportionment  of  premiums  as  every 
class  of  farm  animal   is  sought  to 
make  this  a  complete  livestock  show. 
Swine  exhibitors  will  also  find  that 
they  have  been  liberally  taken  care  of 
in  the  premium  list,  as  have  the  sheep, 
poultry  and  rabbit  exhibitors. 

Work  has  been  started  on  the  arena 
built  inside  of  the  California  Building 
in  which  will  be  held  a  nightly  horse 
show  and  the  livestock  parades.  Four 
inches  of  tan  bark  on  a  layer  of  clay 
will  furnish  the  foundation  for  the 
ring.  t 

The  Senior  Boar  Pig  and  Junior 
Champion  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair  was 
Ames  Rival  199th,  a  son  of  Mayfield 
Champion,  who  was  bred  by  Wm.  Car- 
ruthers  and  bought  by  Dean  C.  F.  Cur- 
tess  at  Carruthers  Farms'  auction  sale 
two  years  ago. 

Every  Hoic  on  the  Ciardiner     Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  legs  and  feet  to  carry 
Ranch  Is  Cholera  Immune.     it.    The  beat  boar  we  have  ever  seen. 

^^^^^^^                         TOMMY    Tl'CKKR                   < .  A  K1>1  NKKS    KIM.'S  COL. 
^^r^BBf  ^^^k               'H  tn0  m°dd  you  can  all  build  by.     You  won't  go  wrong 
HHBwnTr'nH^^k             lf  vou  f'fl      We  have  the  right  type.     We  aim  to  pro.: 
^^^Wr)7f7f^^^^k           breeding  stock  for  the  beet  breeders.     We  have  hogs  of 
VjU9|i|j|illj|jj|B          all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  rule.     Write  us  your  wants. 

r^^f^K      THE  GARDINER  RANCH 

ROUTE    1,  BOX   78£.                                 SACRAMENTO,  C.M.. 

September  20,  1919. 
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STATE  FAIR  LIVESTOCK  AWARDS. 

(Concluded.) 


FAT  CATTLE. 

Steers,  any  breed,  pure  bred  or  grade. — 
Exhibitors:  C.  Swanson  &  Sons.  Sacramento: 
J.  D.  Brunton.  Aspen.  Colo.;  J.  A.  Bunting-. 
Mission  San  Jose;  T.  S.  Glide.  Davis;  Kern 
County  Land  Company,  Bakersfleld;  Pacheco 
Cattle  Company.  Hollister 

Steers,  two  years  and  under  three. — First 
and  second:  Kern  County  Land  Co. 

Steers,  one  year  and  under  two. — First: 
Glide.     Second:  Pacheco  Cattle  Co. 

Junior  steer. — First:  Bunting-.  Second: 
Brunton. 

Champion  steer,  any  age. — Kern  County 
Land  Co. 

Car  lot  steers. — First:  Kern  County  Land 
Co.    Second:  C.  Swanson  &  Sons. 

SWINE. 

Chester  Whites. — Exhibitors:  C.  B.  Cunning- 
ham. Mills;  J.  Dorsey,  Jr.,  Applegate;  E. 
E.  Fulton.  Fair  Oaks;  Hiram  Hendern.  Fair 
Oaks;  Mrs.  L.  M.  Yore.  East  Auburn. 

Senior  champion   boar,    one  year   old  or 

over.  —  Champion:  Wildwood  Boy,  Cun- 
ningham.   Reserve  champion:  Ursa,  Yore. 

Junior  champion  boar  under  one  year. — 
Junior  champion:  The  Gambler,  Cunningham. 

Reserve  junior  champion:  Silver  Top,  Cun- 
ningham. 

Senior  champion  sow,  one  year  or  over. — 
Champion:  Billiken  Belle,  Cunningham.  Re- 
serve champion:  Wonder  Betsey.  Hendern. 

Junior  champion  sow. — Champion :  Echo, 
Cunningham.  Reserve  Champion:  Victoria, 
Fulton. 

Grand  champion  boar:  Wildwood  Boy,  Cun- 
ningham. 

Reserve  grand  champion:  Silver  Top,  Cun- 
ningham. 

Grand  champion  sow:  Billiken  Belle,  Cun- 
ningham. Reserve  grand  champion  sow:  Echo, 
Cunningham. 

Boar,  two  years  or  over. — First:  Wildwood 
Boy.  Cunningham.  Second:  White  Coronado, 
Carlson. 

Boar,  senior  yearling. — First:  Uren,  Yon-. 
Model,  Cunningham. 

Boar,  junior  yearling. — First:  Uren,  Yore. 
Second:  Royal  Wonder,  Dorsey. 

Boar,  senior  pig. — First:  The  Gambler, 
Cunningham.  Second:  Crescent  Dick,  Cun- 
ningham.    Third:  Merak,  Yore. 

Boar,  junior  pig. — First:  Silver  Top,  Cun- 
ningham. Second:  Silver  Heart,  Cunningham. 
Third:  Victor,  Fulton.  Fourth:  Placer  Boy, 
Dorsey.    Fifth,  Unnamed,  Yore. 

Sow,  two  years  or  over. — First:  Billiken 
Belle.  Cunningham.  Second:  Wonder  Bernice, 
Hendern.  Third:  Lady  Lenora,  Cunningham. 
Fourth:  Mary  Lou,  Yore. 

Sow,  senior  yearling. — First:  Emily  Wing 
2nd.  Cunningham.  Second:  Myra  2nd,  Yore. 
Third:  Myra's  Girl,  Dorsey. 

Sow,  junior  yearling. — First:  Wonder  Bet- 
sey, Hendern.  Second:  White  Queen  2nd,  Cun- 
ningham.   Third:  Molly  O,  Yore. 

Sow.  senior  pig. — First:  Echo,  Cunningham. 
Second:  Miss  Creation,  Cunningham.  Third: 
Irma.  Cunningham.  Fourth:  Grace,  Cunning- 
ham.   Fifth:  Tania.  Yore. 

Sow,  junior  pig. — First:  Victoria,  Fulton. 
Second:  Silver  Patria,  Cunningham.  Third: 
Silver  Paula,  Cunningham.  Fourth:  Victory 
Queen.  Fulton.     Fifth:  Victory  Bess.  Fulton. 

Herd,  over  one  year. — First:  Cunningham. 
Second:  Yore. 

Herd,  under  one  year. — First:  Cunningham. 
Second:  Fulton.     Third:  Cunningham. 

Herd,  bred  by  exhibitor. — First:  Cunning- 
ham.   Second:  Cunningham.    Third:  Yore. 

Get  of  sire. — First:  Get  of  Wildwood  Boy, 
Cunningham.  Second:  Get  of  Wildwood  Boy, 
Cunningham.  Third:  Get  of  Billiken  Modeler, 
Fulton. 

Produce  of  Dam. — First:  Produce  of  Silver 
Maid.  Cunningham.  Second:  Fulton.  Third: 
Produce  of  Colleen  Bawn,  Yore. 

Yorkshires. — Exhibitor:  All  entries  made  by 
and  all  awards  made  to  H.  C.  Muddox  &  Son. 
Sacramento. 

SHEEP. 

Hampshire*.  —  Exhibitors :  William  Bond. 
Newark;  Calla  Grove  Farm,  Manteca;  Spen- 
cer  Ranch   Company,   Cranmore;   Harvey  S. 
Vanvlear.  Lodi. 

Ram.  two  years  old  or  over. — First:  Hark- 
ness  10,  Calla  Grove  Farm.  Second:  In- 
veme  Robertson,  Vanvlear. 

Ram.    one    year    and    under    two. — First: 


Unnamed,  Spencer  Ranch  Company.  Second : 
Unnamed.  Spencer  Ranch  Company. 

Ram.  under  one  year. — First:  Calla  Grove 
22,  Calla  Grove  Farm.     Second:    Vanvlear  1, 
Vanvlear.     Third:    Calla    Grove   24,  Calla 
Grove.    Fourth:  Vanvlear  22,  Vanvlear. 

Ewe,  two  years  old  or  over. — First:  Hark- 
ness  47,  Vanvlear.  Second:  Harkness  108, 
Vanvlear.    Third:  Harkness  112,  Vanvlear. 

Ewes,  one  year  and  under  two. — First:  U. 
of  California  678,  Calla  Grove  Farm.  Sec- 
and:  U.  of  C.  695,  Calla  Grove  Farm.  Third: 
Wray  13,  Vanvlear. 

Ewes,  under  one  year. — First:  Vanvlear  4, 
Vanvlear.  Second:  Calla  Grove  22,  Calla 
Grove  Farm,  laird:  Vanvlear  8,  Vanvlear. 
Fourth:  Calla  Grove  19,  Calla  Grove  Farm. 
Fifth:  Vanvlear  11,  Vanvlear. 

Flock. — First:  One  entry,  Calla  Grove  Farm. 
Second:  One  entry,  Vanvlear. 

Pen,  to  consist  of  four  lambs,  either  sex, 
bred  by  and  owned  by  exhibitor. — First: 
Calla  Grove  Farm. 

Merino  Type. — Exhibitor  :2  Bullard  Brothers, 
Woodland.  All  awards  in  the  five  classes 
to  Bullard  Bros.,  Woodland. 

Long  Wool  Type. — Exhibitors:  I.  A.  Bur- 
rows, Newville;  Ellenwood  &  Ramsay,  Red 
Bluff;  Spencer  Ranch  Co.,  Cranemore. 

Pen  of  three  rams,  two  years  old  or  over. 
— First:  One  entry,  Spencer  Ranch  Co.  Sec- 
ond: One  entry.  Burrows. 

Pen  of  three  rams,  one  year  and  under 
two. — One  entry,  Ellenswood  &  Ramsay. 

Grades  and  Crosses.  —  Exhibitor:  Calla 
Farm,  Manteca. 

Wether,  under  one  year. — First:  One  entry, 
Calla  Grove  Farm. 

Rambouillet.  —  Exhibitors:  Bullard  Broth- 
ers, Woodland.  All  awards  in  this  section 
made  to  Bullard  Bros.,  Woodland,  the  only 
exhibitor. 

Romneys. — Exhibitor:  Spencer  Ranch  Co., 
Cranmore.  All  awards  in  this  section  made 
to  Spencer  Ranch  Co.,  Cranmore,  the  only  ex- 
hibitor. 

Corriedales. — Exhibitors:  Ellenwood  &  Ram- 
say, Red  Bluff,  Calif.  All  awards  in  this 
section  made  to  Ellenwood  &  Ramsay,  Red 
Bluff,  the  only  exhibitor. 

Cotswolds. — Ram. — First:  Unnamed.  I.  A. 
Burrows,  Newville. 

HORSES. 

Percherons — Open  class.  —  Exhibitors:  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford;  H.  G.  Learned,  Stockton; 
James  Marwick,  Santa  Barbara;  Merritt- 
Bowers  Co.,  Tulare;  N.  W.  Thompson,  Pat- 
terson. 

Stallions,  four  years  old  or  over. — First : 
Ithos.  Bassett.  Second:  Kerry.  Thompson. 
Third:  Palo  Alto  Prince,  Thompson. 

Stallions,  three  years  and  under  four. — 
First:  Sensation,  Thompson.  Second:  Rover, 
Thompson.  Third:  Woodland.  Merritt-Bowers 
Co. 

Stallions,  two  years  and  under  three. — 
First:  Major.  Marwick.  Second:  Pedro. 
Thompson.    Third:  Kingston.  Bassett. 

Stallion,  one  year  and  under  two. — First : 
San  Gabriel.  Thompson. 

Champion  Stallion:  Ithos,  Bassett. 

Champion  mare:  Fredora.  Marwick. 

Shires,  Open  Class. — Exhibitors:  Easton  & 
Ward,  Diablo;  Merritt-Powers  Co..  Tulare: 
N.  W.  Thompson,  Patterson. 

Champion  stallion  and  champion  mare: 
Easton  &  Ward. 

Stallion,  four  years  old  or  over. — First: 
Easton  &  Ward.  Second:  Easton  &  Ward. 
Third:  Easton  &  Ward. 

Stallions,  three  years  and  under  four. — 
First:  Easton  &  Ward.  Second:  Easton  & 
Ward.    Third,  Thompson. 

All  entries  under  mares  made  by  and 
awards  made  to  Easton  &  Ward. 

Clydesdale,  Open  Class. — Exhibitor:  All  en- 
tries made  by  and  all  awards  made  to  O.  H. 
Brandt.  Shellville.  Cal. 

Belgian. — Exhibitors:  Fred  G.  Harrows, 
Madison;  Merritt-Powers  Co.,  Tulare;  N.  W. 
Thompson.  Patterson. 

Champion  stallion:  Labaurer.  Thompson. 

Campion  mare:  Raby,  Merritt-Bowers  Co. 

Belgian  Stallions,  four  years  old  or  over. — 
First:  Merritt-Bowers  Co.  Second:  Merritt- 
Bowers  Co.     Third:  Merritt-Bowers  Co. 

Stallions,  three  years  old  or  over. — First: 
Labaurer,  Thompson.  Second:  Oab,  Thomp- 
son. 

Stallions,  two  years  and  under  three. — 
First:  Merritt-Bowers  Co. 

All  entries  of  Belgian  mares  made  by  and 
awards  made  to  Merritt-Bowers  Co. 


The  Chester  White 

Will  Start  You  Right 

Large  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  developers,  low  shrinkage  in 
slaughter,  premium  carcasses — these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of 
the  Chester  White,  the  profit-making  hog. 

Largest  Herd  On  The  Coast 

Over  100  mammoth  brood  sows,  headed  by  HIGHLANDER, 
the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  whose  sire  and  dam  were  both 
undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three  International  shows.  His 
pigs  are  corkers — the  kind  you  want. 

ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  demand  is  keen.  Get  your  order  In  early.  We  have  a  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned  pigB, 
representing  the  finest  blood  lines  in  America.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM 

Lakeport,  Cal.  San  Francisco  Office,  601  Balboa  Bldg. 


It  keeps  ike  gicahi 
in  the  tiougk 


Calco  Automatic  Grain  Feeders  save  grain — and 
money.  When  the  hog  roots,  the  grain  remains 
in  the  trough. 

Inside  the  Feeder  is  a  cone,  regulated  to  feed 
automatically,  any  desired  amount  of  grain  into 
the  Feeding  trough. 

Built  of  rust-resisting  "Armco"  and  cast  iron, 
these  automatic  feeders  are  strong,  durable,  and 
lasting. 

Cut  the  cost  of  feeding  your  hogs — install  Calco 
Automatic  Feeders. 

Seven  sizes,  capacities  from  2 1/2  to  1414  bushels, 
priced  right. 

Send  for  folder  and  prices. 

California  Cortugerted  Culvert  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES 

4  I  7  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 

406  Parker  Street 


VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

One  of  Glenn  County's  Foremost  Herds. 

Herd  headed  by  Uneeda  Sensational  Defender,  sired  by  Sensational  De- 
fender. Seven  times  Grand  Champion.  He  is  a  line-bred,  big-type  boar 
of  huge  bone  and  extreme  size,  imported  direct  from  McKee  Brothers' 
herd  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  Boar-buyer,  get  your  boar  now.  Boars  will  be  at 
a  premium  this  fall.  Boars  for  the  farmer,  feeder  and  breeder  at  reason- 
able prices.    Breeding  stock  and  open  gilts   for  sale  at    all  times. 

W.  T.  tiOL  LINGS  HEAD  &  SONS 

BOX  505,  ORLAND,  CAL. 


Johnson's  Defender  Jr. 

owned  by 

GREENWOOD  FARM 

LIVE  OAK,  CAL. 

is  California's  greatest  representative  of  Defenders,  the  greatest  Duroc 
family.  At  the  State  Fair  he  was  the  smoothest  boar  shown,  weighing 
700  pounds  at  17  months  and  carrying  it  on  a  perfect  set  of  feet  and  legs. 
He  won  second  in  the  strongest  class  of  boars  ever  shown  on  the  Coast 
and  was  a  popular  favorite.  Three  of  his  brothers  won  ribbons  in  the 
same  class,  showing  the  strength  of  this  line  of  breeding. 

FIVE  RIBBONS  WON  ON  FIVE  ENTRIES. 
H.  C.  WITHEROW,  Mgr.  Live  Oak,  Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Lararrat   Herd   la    the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
aexea.    Sure  to  please. 
IWINBLAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearaon,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cat. 


DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Rancho  Del  Sur  offers  15  good  fall  boars 
sired  by  Orion's  King-  Gano  and  California 
Orion  Cherry  King.  I  guarantee  these 
boars  to  please  you.  Those  bought  on 
mail  order  may  be  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory. 

•  DONALD  H.  GRAHAM. 
P.  O.  Box  177.  Lancaster,  Cal. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONET.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 

September  301 — Dimmick  Bros,  and  De 
Raad.  Hanford.  Disposal  sale  of  Poland- 
Chinas. 

October  4 — H.  I.  Marsh  and  Les  McCracken, 
Modesto.     Poland-China  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

October  7 — M.  &  A.  L.  Bassett,  J.  A.  Craw- 
utaaw  and  F.  D.  Ross.  Hanford.  75  head  of 
Poland-Chinas. 

October  11 — Kinirs  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Hanford.  Consignment 
sale. 

October  16 — H.  M.  Elbergr.  Roselawn  Stock 
Farms.  Woodland.    45  head  of  Shorthorns. 

October  18 — Trewhitt  and  Vaughan.  Han- 
ford.   Poland-China  bred  saws  and  gilts. 

October  SI — Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Tulare.  First  consign- 
ment sale. 

November  6 — California  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' Association,  San  Francisco.  Consign- 
ment sale. 

November  7 — Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association,  San  Francisco.  Third  sale 
of  Herefords. 

January  14th. — By  the  State  I  Jersey 
Breeders'  Association,  Davis.  A  consignment 
sale. 

January  31 — Ireland  Ranch,  Owensmouth. 
60  bred  Duroc  sows  and  gilts. 

February  12 — San  Joaquin  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders'  Association.  00  bred  sows 
and  gilts  at  Lodi. 

February  14-Castleview  Ranch.  Santa  Rosa. 
Sale  of  50  Bred  Berkshire  sows  and  gilts. 

April  17 — Butte  City  Ranch.  Semi-annual 
sale  of  Shorthorns.  Berkshires.  Shropshires 
and  Shetland*  at  Butte  City. 


FALL  FAIRS  AND  SHOWS. 

September  22-27 — Kings  County  Fair,  Han- 
ford. 

September  24-27 — San  Diego  County  Farm 

Bureau  Fair,  San  Diego. 

September  22-27 — Glenn  County  Fair,  Or- 
land. 

September  30-0ctober  4  —  Fresno  County 
Fair,  Fresno. 

October  2-8 — Napa  County  Fair,  Napa. 

October  4 — Contra  Costa  County  Farm 
Bureau    Fair.  Brentwood. 

October  4-19 — California  Industries  and 
Land  Show,  San  Francisco. 

October  0-8 — San  Joaquin  County  Fair  and 
Livestock  Show.  Stockton. 

October  6-11-— Land  Show,  Martinez. 

October  6.1V — Tulare  Livestock  Show,  Tu- 
lare. 

October     7-11 — Southern  •  California  Fair, 

Riverside. 

October  13-18 — Northern  California  Apple 
Show.     Second  Annual.  Eureka. 

October  10 — Kings'  County  Pork  Produc- 
ers' Contest.  Hanford. 

October  13-18 — Tulare  County  Fair,  Visalia. 

October  18-26 — Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show. 

October  28 — Shasta  County  Farm  Bureau 
Fair,  Anderson. 

November  1-8  —  California  International 
Livestock  Show.  San  Francisco. 

November  3-7 — Western  Royal  Livestock 
Show,  Spokane. 

November  9-14 — Northwest  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation. Lewiston. 

November  17-22  —  Pacific  International 
Livestock  Exposition,  Portland. 


The  Dairy. 

Officers  of  the  California  Jersey 
Cattle  Breeders'  Association  for  the 
ensuing  years  are:  J.  E.  Thorpe, 
Lockeford,  president;  J.  E.  Wherrell, 
Riverside,  vice-president;  Prof.  V.  C. 
Bryant,  Berkeley,  secretary;  N.  H. 
Locke,  Lockeford,  treasurer;  Guy  H. 
Miller,  Modesto,  Dr.  H.  W.  Hand,  Or- 
land,  Mrs.  Hardie  and  C.  G.  Marrin, 
Escondido,  directors. 

The  members  of  the  Ferndale 
JerseV  Breeders'  Association  are'  in- 
tending to  make  a  large  exhibit  at  the 
Northern  Humboldt  Fair  at  Areata, 
September  25-27.  Iney  expect  to  ex- 
hibit enough  cattle  to  fill  two  cars 
and  have  spoken  for  25  stalls  for 
them.  These  breeders  say  that  if  Ar- 
eata is  public-spirited  enough  to  hold 
a  fair,  they  should  be  supported  and 
they  intend  to  help  them  all  they  can. 


FINANCIAL  WONDER 

PACIFIC  HERD 

OF 

POLAND-CHINAS 

Prolificacy,  quirk  maturity  and  easy-feeding 
qualities. 
MRS.    NETTIE   E.  ANDREWS, 
Modesto,  Calif. 
Ranch   2   miles  east  on   Dry  Creek  Rd. 


The  big  merger  of  co-operative 
creameries  in  and  about  Fresno  is 
practically  complete,  according  to  a 
statement  issued  by  Fred  W.  Hansen, 
president  of  the  San  Joaquin  County 
Milk  Producers'  Association.  The 
value  of  the  twelve  plants  included  is 
approximately  $690,000.  and  the  final 
result  will  be  a  great  saving  to  the 
producer  by  concentration  of  labor 
and  elimination  of  duplication  of  milk 
route  hauling  and  other  labor. 

Swine. 

The  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
will  hold  a  bred  sow  sale  on  Wednes- 
day, October  22,  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Live  Stock  Show.  The  offerings  are 
to  be  of  the  highest  quality  and  will 
give  the  stockmen  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia an  excellent  opportunity  to 
procure  some  of  the  best  Berkshires 
in  the  United  States. 

H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  while  at  the 
State  Fair,  sold  three  junior  yearling 
sows  for  $2,000  to  Witherow  &  Staf- 
ford of  Live  Oak  and  H.  S.  White  of 
Chino.  Two  of  these  sows  were 
granddaughters  of  King's  Col.  and 
out  of  a  Golden  Model  dam.  The 
other  was  sired  by  High  Orion  and 
out  of  Modelepa,  the  $1,000  sow. 

Tulare  Market  hog  auction  sales 
fell  off  last  week  from  $2.60  for  the 
tops  and  $3.60  for  inferior  grades. 
This  drop  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  in- 
vestigations by  the  government  into 
the  H.  C.  L.  The  top  prices  at  the 
last  sale  and  also  at  the  one  a  month 
ago  were  brought  by  hogs  averaging 
around  225  pounds. 

Harvey  M.  Berglund  sold  a  service 
boar  out  of  his  herd  of  Duroc-Jerseys 
to  Dr.  O.  A.  Hoffman  of  Walnut 
Grove.  This  young  boar  was  sired  by 
California  Orion  King,  the  boar  that 
was  second  in  class  this  year  to  the 
Grand  Champion.  Also  the  boar  that 
defeated  California  O.  K.  last  year 
was  made  Grand  Champion  then,  but 
was  in  turn  defeated  by  California  O. 
K.  this  year  in  class.  This  gives  Mr. 
Berglund's  boar  a  very  high  rating 
and  he  may  well  feel  proud  of  him. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Califor- 
nia Duroc-Jersey  Association  was 
held  on  Monday  evening,  September 
1st,  at  the  Travelers'  Hotel,  commenc- 
ing with  an  elaborate  banquet.  Af- 
ter the  banquet  Pres.  Johnson  called 
the  members  to  order  for  the  trans- 
action of  the  regular  business.  Elec- 
tion of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
resulted  in  the  unanimous  choice  of 
R.  K.  Walker  of  the  Winsor  Ranch. 
Bonita,  as  President;  Dolcini,  Davis, 
Vice-President;  S.  E.  Whiting,  Sacra- 
mento, Secretary-Treasurer,  and  R.  E. 
Braley,  H.  C.  Witherow,  Donald  Gra- 
ham and  Harvey  M.  Berglund,  Direc- 
tors. A  fund  of  approximately  $1,200 
>vas  raised  in  a  few  minutes  by  sub- 
scription for  publicity  and  breed  pro- 
motion. It  was  also  decided  to  hold 
a  January  bred  gilt  and  sow  sale  at 
Davis,  the  exatit  date  of  which  will 
be  announced  later. 

Sheep. 

D.  E.  Kelliher  of  Eugene  writes  that 
he  recently  brought  out  from  the  East 
a  carload  of  Hampshire  sheep.  In- 
cluded were  fine  selections  from  the 
English  flocks  of  Judd  Ismay  and 
Williams,  selected  for  him  by  Robert 
S.  Blastock,  together  with  selections 
from  the  Butterfield,  Detweiler,  How- 
land  and  other  leading  American 
flocks.  In  the  same  shipment  were 
12  yearling  ewes,  sired  by  the  $1,600 
Detweiler  ram  purchased  at  the  Salt 
Lake  Sale  in  1917.  A  finer  bunch  of 
Hampshires  never  came  over  the  Si- 
erras, it  is  said. 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  Merino 
sheep  of  the  "large  type,"  if  we  may 
borrow  a  term  from  our  friends,  the 
swine  breeders,  cannot  help  but  be 

]  favorably  impressed  with  the  Ram- 
bouillet-Merino,  or  Bullard  Merino, 
bred  and  exhibited  by  the  Bullard 
Bros,  of  Woodland.  These  sheep  are 
very  large,  blocky  mutton  type  of  Me- 
rino, with  exceptionally  long,  fine  wool 
of  strong  stylish  fibre.  They  are 
really  a  breed  by  themselves  and 
should  be  bred  as  such.  The  foun- 
dation of  the  flock  was  the  American 

Merino  brought  from  Vermont  almost 


Put  a 
Greater  Value 
on  Your  Cows 
' —  Register  Them  ! 

••QCRUBS"  cost  more  in  the  long  run,  no 
matter  how  little  you  worry  or  care 
about  them.     A  pure-bred  cow  that  ia 
registered  pays  many  timea  over. 
I  f  you  have  Jerseys  now  that  are  pure  bred, 
•r  if  you  contemplate  getting  Jerseys,  let 
us  mail  full  information  and  application 
blanks  for  registering.   The  registering 
cost  is  a  trifle  when  you  consider  how 
it  adds  to  the  value  of  the  cow  or  calf. 
Write  today  for  Jersey  facts  and 
registrating  information 

The  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club 

324  -A  West  23rd  Strett 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Calf  Profits 

you  Retting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  aver  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

has  been  known  since  the  rear  1800  as  the  com- 
plete ..iiik  substitute.  Costa  less  tnsn  half  as  much 
■nts  scouhns;  -  -  prnenotes  ssrty  ma  cur - 
or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  fa  Zt&J27Z>?!Z?\U2 

COULSON  CO.    ■   -   -   Petaluroa.  Cal. 


FOR  LARGE  AND  ECONOM- 
ICAL PRODUCTION  meyl7°onu^ 

Jersey  bulls  from  a  high  producing  dam. 
They  are  rich  In  the  blood  of  Gertie  of 
Qlynllyn  and  Lady  Letty  Lambert.  Occa- 
sionally one  old  enough  for  service. 


A.  A.  JENKINS, 


Tulare,  Cal. 


KANCHO   SANTA  MARGUERITA 
D.  F.  Conant,  Prop., 
Modesto,  Cal. 

Register  of 

MERIT  JERSEYS 

A  limited  number  of  bulls  for  sale. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALUMA,  CALIFORNIA. 
Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.    Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
Cows.  Write  for  Information.' 

W.  J.  HACKETT, 

Cerea,  Callforala 


EASTMONT  FARM 

Young  Jersey  bulls  from  Register  of  Merit 
dams  with  records  up  to  621,2  lbs.  butter 
fat.  Financial  King  breeding. 

GRANT  A.  BROWN, 

609  E.  MAIN  ST.,       EL  MONTE,  CALIF. 


Toppy  red  bast,  tidy 
red  (ins,  handmomc 
pound  and  half-pound 
tin  hurnidora  —  and — 
that  claMty,  practical 
pound  crymtal  glamt 
humidor  with  sponge 
moialcncr  top  that 
neaps  the  tobacco  in 
»uch  pmrfect  condi' 
lion. 


PLAY  the  smokegame  with 
Prince  Albert  if  you're  hunt- 
ing for  tobacco  that  will  cheer  your  smoke- 
appetite!  For,  with  Prince  Albert,  you've  got 
a  new  idea  on  the  pipe  question  that  frees  you 
from  stung  tongue  and  dry  throat  worries! 
Made  by  our  exclusive  patented  process, 
Prince  Albert  is  free  from  bite  and  parch  and 
hands  you  about  the  biggest  lot  of  smokefun 
that  ever  was ! 

Prince  Albert  is  a  pippin  of  a  pipe  tobacco; 
rolled  into  a  cigarette  it  beats  the  band! 
And,  what  you're  going  to  find  out  pretty 
quick  thousands  of  men  discovered  as  long 
as  ten  years  ago  when  P.  A.  started  a  smoke 
revolution! 

Get  the  idea  that  P.  A  is  simply  every- 
thing that  any  man  ever  longed  for  in  tobacco! 
You  never  will  be  willing  to  figure  up  the 
pleasure  you've  missed  once  you  get  that 
Prince  Albert  quality  flavor  and  quality  satis- 
faction! You'll  talk  kind  words  every  time 
you  fire  up! 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 
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half  a  century  ago  by  the  father  of 
the  Bullard  Bros.,  who  continued  to 
breed  for  a  large  smooth-bodied 
sheep  with  a  very  fine,  stylish  fleece. 
Twenty  years  ago  crossing  with  the 
Rambouillet  was  commenced,  result- 
ing in  the  present  really  wonderful 
type  of  sheep.  More  about  this  great 
flock  will  be  written  in  the  future. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  3>4  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


Berkshires. 


CASTLEVIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 


We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pigrs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfleld 
Rookwood,  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 


CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA 


.*  ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland.  Calif. 


BOAR 

Sired  by  Baron  Duke  201st 

Weight  780  pounds 
Grand  National  Champion 
Dammed  by  Rookwood  Lady  100th 
Weight  712  pounds 
Grand  National  Champion 
One  and  one-half  years  old.    Big-boned,  vig- 
orous   boar.      Half-brother    to    1919  Grand 
Champion  that  Hold  for  SI. 000.    I  do  not  need 
I  »this  great  breeder  and  he  is  .being  offered  at 
.  a  very  low  price.     Sandercock  Land  Co.,  2.'i 
Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.    In  charge  of 
1   Natomas  Land  Sales. 


GRAPEWILD  FARM  RKRKSHIRE-GUKRN- 
.seys — Spring   pigs  sired   by   Big  Leader  and 
•  Grapewild  Farm   Leader.     A.   B.  Humphrey, 
Prop..   Escalon.  Calif. 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS— From  large  lit- 
'ters.  Ordep  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill.  Morgan 
Hill,  California. 

LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  —  Top  Berkshire 
gilts.  Bred  right,  prices  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Geo.  A.  Stingle,  El  Monte,  Cal. 
f  QUALITY  BERKSHIRES— Young  stock- of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
Mgr..  Martinez.  Cal. 


BKRKSHIRES— Sired  by   Star  Leader,  the 
.  $1500  boar.    Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto,  Calif. 


RIVKK  GARDEN  FARM  BERKSHIRES — 
They  are  sure  to  please.  E.  H.  Whiting, 
Ukiah.  Calif. 


REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES- — Cholera  im- 
.  munc.  Frank  B.  Anderson.  Sacramento,  Cal. 
CAHRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRE'S  — 
Cholera  immune.  Live  Oak,  California. 
.  — BEKKSHiKEs  —  Fair" Oaks"  RanchTwillitli. 
California. 

Poland-Chinas. 


J.  H.  COOK 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  FaU 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
also  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  Snd  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA 

EL  PROFITO  Poland-Chinas  mean  bigger 
profits  for  you.  This  great  herd  sire  puts 
easy-feeding,  money-making  qualities  into  his 
offspring.  Get  stock  sired  by  him  or  bred  to 
him.  Prices  right.  Correspondence  cheerfully 
answered.  V.  L.  Renwick,  Hollister  Ave., 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.   

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large-type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  California. 

MAKE  BI<TlWONEY—with~Clover<iaIe-Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas  —  the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — fanners'  prices.  Write  ub. 
Ctoverdale  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Escondido,  Cal. 

"SOLD  OUT  except  splendid  consignment  to 
Fresno  County  Breeders'  public  sale  at  Fres- 
no. August  20th.  and  a  choice  bunch  of 
April  gilts  and  boars.  Also  one  yearling  boar 
who  is  a  good,  specimen  of  Big-Type  Poland- 
Cfainaa."  D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G,  Fresno,  Cal. 

BOOKING- OBDEBSTfbrlipring  Dig8~siiwf  by 
.  "Bob  Big  Bone"  281289.  litter  brother  of  the 
Junior  Champion  of  Sacramento,  1918.  P.  E. 
Mitchell,  Atwater,  California. 

READY  FOB~~8EBVICE  BOARS — HalF 
dozen  outs'anding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion. Riverside.  Cal. 

0XBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
■ale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F  E 
Fay,  Tipton.  California. 


FIVE  MARCH  GILTS — Good  enough  for 
anyone  on  earth.  Sire.  Big-Bone  Bob,  Dam, 
Mollie  H.  Blood  lines,  I.  B.  A.  Wonder,  Lady 
Wonder.  A.  A.  Quackenbush,  West  View 
Ranch,  R.  F._p.  2,  Acampo.  Cal.  |  

BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CIUNA- BOAB  PIG8~, 
from  champion  boar.  Write  for  prices  and 
particulars.     Carstens   &    Holloway.  Madera, 

CaL  

— LARGE-TYPE  POLAND-CHINA  open  gilt, 
weighing  around  300  lbs.  $65  crated  and 
registered  F.  O.  B.  Antelope,  Sacramento  Co., 
N.  B.  Hunter. 


MOI'WS  LONG  SMOOTH  JUMBO,  259201. 
is  offered  for  sale  at  a  bargain.  In  fine  breed- 
ing condition,  at  about  550  lbs.  M.  L.  Ed- 
wards, Cottonwood,  Shasta  Co.,  Calif. 


WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Les  McCracken,  Prop.,  Ripon,  Cal. 

ELDEKSLEY  FA  RM —  Big-type  Poland- 
China  hogs  and  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle.  J. 
H.  Ware,  Live  Oak,  Calif. 

POLAND-CHINAS— Young  boars  and- gilts". 
Prices  and  description  on  application.  Edwai-d 
A.  Hall,  Rt.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville,  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best. herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  California. 

LAKE- SIDE^STOCK- fXrM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 
—POLAND-CHINAS^  Weanling  pigST  both 
sexes.  True  big  type.  Blue  Valley  strain. 
W.  A.  Clarke,  Madera.  Calif.  '       «  I 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHI^~SwTNE~^ 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,   Hanford,  California. 


CHAS.  Li  WEAVER,  Tulare,  Cal..  Poland 
Chinas.  One  11  months  old  —  "A  Wonder" 
bred  boar. 


POLAND-CHINAS  —  If  you  want  perfect 
type  in  a  March  boar  or  gilt  I  have  it  at  the 
right  price.    J.  E.  Thomas.  Gilroy,  Cal. 

HEAOAKS-  RANCH  herd  "of  ~  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy,  Calif. 

~ BIU-BONED~POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.     E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale,  California. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHIN  AS  ^^Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 
~  POL  AN  O-CH  IN  A   PIGS^BeTnstein  Trewhitt 
and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 


POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  stock   for  sale. 
H.  E.  MeMahan,  Lemoore,  California. 
~~P0LAND-CHINAS— Strictly   large   type.  J. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi,  Cal. 


Chester  Whites. 


(HESTER   WHITES  —  BILLIKEN  TYPE — 

The  big  winners  at  the  State  Fair.  15  extra 
choice  spring  boars,  sired  by  the  Grand  Cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  Billiken  sired  sows.  A 
few  spring  sow  pigs:  three  bred  Billiken 
sows  and  two  gilts;  all  to  farrow  in  October. 
Priced  to  sell;  a  chance  to  get  the  best  type 
in  the  West  at  farmers'  prices.  Write  for 
special  catalogue  and  price  list.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham,  Mills,  Calif. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


ORION  MODEL 

sired  by 
OBION  CHEBBY  KING,  JB. 

the    $3,600  Boar. 

Is  Making  His  Mark  As  a  Great  Breeder. 

He  heads  our  herd  of  up-to-date  Durocs. 
The  most  popular  blood  lines  are  represented 
in  his  pedigree — the  kind  that  have  laid  the 
foundation  for  many  prize-winning  herds. 

Choice  Spring  Boars  For  Sale.  If  you  are 
in  the  market  for  some  outstanding  boars, 
we  have  them. 

 F.  D.  BUBB  CO.  ORLAND,  CALIF. 

~~ Dl'ROC '-JERSEY  BRED  SOWS— A  few  vprj- 
fine  young  sows  bred  for  second  litters.  These 
animals  farrowed  from  eight  to  twelve  pigs, 
first  litters.  Prices,  including  crates  and  reg- 
istration papers,  very  moderate.  Correspond- 
ence invited.     Geo.  L.   Horine.  Winton.  Cal. 

BEGISTEBED  DUROCS  —  Choice  weanling's 
of  either  sex.  breeding  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Choice 
open  gilts  ready  for  breeding;  also  weanling 
sow  pigs.  One  fine  service  boar.  "Square 
Deal   Ranch,"   S.   K.   Helsley,   Prop.,  Ceres, 

Calif.  

"  DUROC-JERSEYS  at  Ireland,  home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II,  and  Ireland's  Joe  Orion. 
'Ranch  at  Owensraouth,  Cal.  City  Office,  1219 
Brockman  Building,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  DUROC  JERSEYS  —  Open 
and  bred  gilts.  August  and  November  boars. 
Great  herd  headers.  Weanling  pigs,  both 
sexes.  Stock  of  the  big  strong  type  so  much 
desired.    Jack  Borge,  Dos  Palos.  Cal. 

WE  HAVE  100  YOUNG  GILTS  and  boars, 
bred  on  the  purple,  which  we  are  selling  for 
about  half  their  value.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.     Derryficld  Farm,   Capital  National 

Bank  Bldg.,  Sacramento.  • 

— DUROC  JERSEYS — Bred  sows,  gilts,  serv- 
ice boars  and  weanlings.  Premium  stock.  Ray 
McMillan.  Ethanac.  Calif. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS  —  A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood   City.  California.  

DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son.  Willows.  Calif. 

WE  WON  MORE  MONEY  in  Durocs  at  the 
State  Fair  than  any  other  exhibitor.  Why 
not  buy  some  of  this  winning  stock?  June 
Acres  Stock  Farm,  Davis,  California,  

SWEETWATER^JUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch.  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker.    .  J  

BEGISTEBED  DDBOC-JERSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings, both  sexes,  from  Orion.  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Plac- 
erville,  Cal.  Address  H.  0.  Baum.  , 
~BIG~TYPE~DUROC8-^-Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund,  Dixon.  Calif. 

_  MARCH  PIGS-^Gilt  edge  breeding  from 
prize-winning  stock.  Would  trade.  P.  O. 
Box  558,  Sacramento.  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.  W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Calif. 
~~ REGISTERExTdUROCS— Stock^or~saleTw. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.    Visalia,  California. 

A  FEW  A-l  MABCH  BOARS — Jack  London 
Ranch.  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co..  Calif. 

Hampshire*. 


HAMPSHIRES — Fine  quality.    Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.    Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm,  Tom  M.  Bodger,  Prop.,  Gardena,  Cal. 
Miscellaneous. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga,  Calif.  ' 

 DAIRY  CATTLE.  

Ayrshires. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cahf.  * 
"AY RSHIRES^Registered  Pall- agefT  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco,  California. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 

Guernseys, 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee,  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 

BELLA  VTSTA  GUERNSEYS  ^—^  May  Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calves 
from  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer,  Ripon, 
Cal,  R.  2. 


Jerseys. 

SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood,  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford.  Cal. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced.  California. 


Milking  Shorthorns. 


DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS  —  Regis- 
tered and  unregistered  bulls  and  heifers.  Two 
unregistered  3V4  years  old  range  bulls.  Chas. 
L.  Weaver,  Tulare,  Cal. 

"BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321.  Petaluma. 

INMSFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS^ Regis- 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  & 
Kellosrg,  Suisun.  California. 

Holsteins. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Son  of  Findern 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon    Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing*.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto,  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves, 
sired  by  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 
Sunnybrook  Ranch,   Willits.  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — Holstein  bulls  at  $100  and 
$125  each.  These  are  registered  choice  calves 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  such  producing  fam- 
ilies as  King  Mead  of  Riverside  and  Prince 
Gelsche  Walker.  We  guarantee  to  please  in 
every  way.     L.  N.  Irwin,  Davis,  Calif. 

THE  VICTORY'  HERD-^Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  8pires, 
Hilcrcst  Farms,  Caruthers.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare.  Calif. 


YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Cahf. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  a  fine 
type.  Segis  Dos  Palos  Fobes,  No.  187403.  of- 
fered for  sale  at  very  moderate  price.  M.  L. 
Edwards,  Cottonwood,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF   HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  California. 

BEGISTEBED  HOLSTEIN  CATtLE^E7~B. 
Freeman,  R.  B.,  Modesto.  Cal. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Regisierer  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
Box  437,  San  Jose,  California. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 

— Bleeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon,  Cal. 

.1.  W.  BENOirT Modestor Califs-Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins. 

"~GOT SHALL  &  MAGBUDEB- —  BreedefiTof 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.  Ripon,  Calif. 
_  CHOICE- HOLSTEIN- bulis~for  sale.  No 
females.  Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae.  California, 
"HOLSTEIN-  BULLS  "and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


BANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHOETHOBNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup.  Supt.   

ALAMO  HERD  BEGISTEBED  HEBEFOBDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely.  Modoc  county.  California. 

BEGISTEBED  YEABLING  8HOBTHOBN 
tULLS  —  Heavy  boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
a>d   Scotch-topr'jd  breeding,   Ormondale  Co.. 

Ro\-«e  1.  Red'  jod  City^  California,  

_ REGISTERED- MILK- AND^BEEF  8H0BT- 
HORN8,  bull*  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 


HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn, 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway. 

-THE~ NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Sou  Co..  Prop.,  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 


BEEF  CATTLE — Going  East  again.  Send 
your  orders.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sac- 
ramento. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  oi  Regis- 
tered  Hereford,  Newman,  California. 


HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm,  J. 

A.  Bunting.  Prop..  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 


GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords,  Milton,  California. 

REGISTERED- SHORTHORNS 
Ranch,  Willits,  Calif. 


Fair  Oaks 


GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop.  California. 


SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak,  California. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California. 
— HOPLAND    STOCK    FARM    —  Registered 
Shorthorns.    Prices  an  application.  Hopland, 
Cahf.  

SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 
— J T A- S W /WXTTJishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal. — Reg. 
istered    Angora    Bucks,    100    grade  Angora 


DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, California. 

BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif.  Breed- 
ers  and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford,  California. 

CALLA Tgr7)VE~FARM7>IANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shire's, Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P,  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil 
ford,  owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns;  Shropshires;  Berkshires; 
Ponies.    Next  sale  Aori)  17.  1920.    All  breeds. 


Would  you  be  able  to  protect  your 
family — if  the  danger  came  to- 
night? You  know  you  owe  it  to 
them  to  have  a  good  revolver  in 
yourhome.  Don't  wait  fortheemer- 
gency.   Now  is  the  time  to  buy  an 

IVER  JOHNSON 

AUTOMATIC  REVOLVER 

The  safe  revolver  lor  the  home. 
Safe  because  it  can't  go  off  by 
accident.  You  can  literally  "Ham- 
mer the  Hammer."  Strong,  dur- 
able, straight  shooting — the  Iver 
Johnson  is  the  revolver  for  your 
home. 

Iver  Johnson  shotguns,  too,  are 
perfectly  balanced,  accurate,  de- 
pendable, and  conscientiously  made 
throughout. 

Send  for  these  Frew  Books 
*-"Re»ohiers"   B-"Bicyclts"  C-"Motorcycte»" 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  the  Iver 
Johnson,  send  us  his  name  and  address. 
We  will  supply  you  through  him. 

Iver  Johnson's  Arms*  Cycle  Works 

321;  River  Street.  Fitchbum,  M>$s. 
717  Market  Street      99  Chambers  Street 
San  Francisco  New  York 


Iver  Johnson  Revolvers 

are  safe.  You  can 
"Hammer  the  Hammer" 


100 
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FOR 

IMMEDIATE 
SALE 

 « 

6,000  SHEEP 


Fine  Shropshire  and  Rarabouil- 
let  cross-bred  lot. 

All  Ewes  and  bred  by  the  Stan- 
ford Ranch  at  Vina.  From  year- 
lings up. 

Will  sell  in  big  or  small  lots. 

These  sheep  can  be  seen  near 
Woodland. 

They  have  not  been  sheared 
since  last  April;  have  heavy 
fleece  of  wool. 

For  further  particulars,  write, 

phone,  or  see 


WM.  F.  STEPHENS 

PHONE  349 

WEST  MAIN  STREET  WOODLAND 


Live  Oak  Stock  Farm 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 
RED  POLLED  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE,  AMERICAN  MERINO  and  RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP 

FOR  SALE : 
150  purebred  Shropshire  rams. 
150  American  Merino  and  Rambouillet  rams, 

yearlings  and  2-year-olds. 
Also  100  head  ewes,  ages  2  to  4  years  old. 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 

Take  electric  cars  at  either  Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Station. 


Imported  stock  innu  the 
bost  blood  lines  In  America. 

KIMBLE  R4MB0UILLETS 

will  make  money  on  any  farm.  Pure  bred,  large  and  smooth, 
with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  long  staple  white  wool.  Yearling  and 
older  rams.    Breeding  ewes.    Any  quantity.    Prices  attractive. 


Chas   A  Kimble,  Hanford,  Cal. 


Breeder  and  Importer 


IS   A    CALF  WORTH    23  CENTS? 

For  23  cents  per  animal  you  can  insure  your  calves  against  loss  from  Blackleg  by 
having  them  vaccinated  with  PURITY  BLACKLKG  AGGRESSIN  (Germ-Free  Vaccine 
made  by  the  Kansas  process).  ONE  TREATMENT  immunizes  calves  for  LIFE,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  introducing  blackleg  into  healthy  herds.  We  also  have  PURITY 
ANTI-HOG  CHOLERA  SERUM.  PURITY  MIXED  VACCINE  for  swine,  and  PURITY 
HEMORRHAGE  SEPTICEMIA  VACCINES  for  cattle  and  for  sheep.  For  service  that 
counts  and  does  not  end  with  selling,  write,  phone,  or  wire 

PURITY  SHKUM  CO.,  J.  L,  Thatcher,  Manager  (Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 
Riverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


Cream  and  Milk  Protection  in  Transport 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.  ) 

The  transportation  of  milk  and  es- 
pecially cream  for  long  distances  is  a 
necessary  condition  imposed  upon 
dairymen  in  most  parts  of  California. 
For  a  large  part  of  the  year,  tempera- 
ture conditions  are  unfavorable  and 
some  means  of  protection  from  the 
sun  and  heat,  is  absolutely  necessary. 

While  doing  inspection  work  in 
Mendocino  county  this  summer,  I  had 
ample  opportunities  to  observe  trans- 
portation methods,  as  there  is  quite  a 
quantity  of  cream  shipped  to  cream- 
eries at  Petaluma  and  San  Francisco. 
On  many  occasions,  I  have  seen  cream 
in  5  and  10-gallon  cans  setting  out  in 
the  sun  for  an  hour  or  more  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  train,,  temperatures 
ranging  during  this  time  of  day  from 
90  to  105  degrees.  On  arrival  of  the 
train,  which  is  often  late,  the  cans 
of  cream  are  put  into  stuffy  baggage 
cars,  where  the  temperature  is  nearly 
always  high.  Cream  may  be  delivered 
sweet  at  the  express  office  and  turn 
sour  in  less  than  one  hour  under  these 
conditions.  Imagine  the  shape  of  this 
cream  when  it  arrives  at  Petaluma 
and  San  Francisco,  after  traveling 
from  4  to  7  hours  on  hot  days. 

Cream  of  this  type  is  not  fit  to  use 
in  making  butter,  and  quite  often  the 


dairyman  suffers  a  cut  in  the  price  of 
his  butterfat,  due  to  the  conditions  I 
have  mentioned  above.  It  is  outrag- 
eous to  allow  transportation  com- 
panies to  handle  milk  and  cream  in 
this  manner.  There  is  no  food  prod- 
uct that  I  know  of  that  decreases  irn 
quality  so  rapidly  in  hot  weather  as 
milk  and  cream  and  is  handled  so 
careless  in  its  transportation. 

Milk  and  cream  should  always  ba 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  not  over  59 
degrees  F.  to  insure  it  remaining 
sweet.  This  is  a  reasonable  and  nee* 
eSSary  requirement,  but  is  difficult  tM 
maintain  unless  transportation  comJ 
panies  are  required  to  keep  milk  and' 
cream  below  50  degrees  F.  while  irl 
their  care,  if  it  is  received  in  that 
condition.  To  do  this  the  companies , 
should  provide  proper  shelter  fori 
milk  and  cream  on  their  trucks,  plat--, 
forms,  and  refrigeration  during  train 
sit.  They  should  make  an  enort  tof 
deliver  milk  and  cream  at  its  destina-^ 
tion  within  a  reasonable  time. 

Our  legislature  should  pass  ade-1 
quate  laws  which  would  insure  this, 
protection  to  the  producer,  creameryi 
men,  distributor,  and  consumer  by  as-1 
signing  proper  penalties  for  failure 
to  meet  these  demands. 


Result  of  State  Butterfat  Contest 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.  ) 


The  results  of  the  three  days'  but- 
terfat production  contest  of  the  State 
Fair,  September  4  to  6,  1919,  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  F.  W. 
Woll,  Professor  of  Animal  Nutrition, 
University  Farm,  Davis,  are  given 
below.    Such  a  contest,  while  not  ex- 


Name  of  Cow. 


Owner 


See.  1104 — Cows  4  years 

old  or  over — 
St.  Mawes  Susy  Olga.  . .  . 
Floa  Princess  Walker  .  . 
Sunnyslope  Duane  Pr.  W 

Model  Bonnis  Echo   

Gladys  of  Venadera  

Coloma  Beauty  Buttermaid 

Carpeby  Dairy  Maid  

Sec.  110ft— Cows  30  mos. 

and  under  4  years. 
Brilliant  Jersey  Queen .... 

Alta  La  Foss   

Nomie  of  Mossdale  

Goldie  of  Sunshine  Farm. 

Carol   

Sec.  1106 — Cows  under  30 

mos. 

Luma's  Lola   

Sterling  Colantha   

Beauty  of  Sunshine  Farm. 
Lady  Lettie  of  Claremont. 
Cantata  of  Venadera  .... 
Goldie  Nehalem  ... 
Bonnie  of  Mossdale 


tending  over  a  period  long  enough 
to  show  the  real  ability  of  an  ani-j 
inal  in  the  production  line,  still  gives  j 
quite  definite  information.  It  is  con-j 
tests  along  these  lines  that  are  really! 
worth  while,  and  it  would  seem  best.; 
that  they  be  continued. 


Days  from|  Total  Production 

Calving!  Lbs.  Milk  | Fat.  |  Lbs.  Fat 


H.  W.  Hand.  Orland  

Jane  Garden  Farm.  Sac'to. 

Henderson  Co.,  Gait  

w  J.  Higdon.  Tulare  .... 
Guy  H.  Miller,  Modesto.  .  . 
W.  J.  Higdon.  Tulare  .... 
Alexander  &EcUogg.  Suisun 


H.  W.  Hand.  Orland  1 

S.  F.  Williams,  Orland.  . .  . 
J.  E.  Thorpe.  Lockford.  .  . 
E.  E.  Greenough.  Merced.. 
Alexander  4  Kellogg.  Suisun 


H.  W.  Hand.  Orland  

Jane  Garden  Farm.  Sac'to. 
E.  E.  Greenough.  Merced . . 
L.  Dee  Smith,  Berkeley.  .  . 
Guy  H.  Miller,  Modesto.  . . 
J.  E.  Thorpe.  Oockeford.  . 
J.  E.  Thorpe,  Lockeford.  . 
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LIVESTOCK  SHOWS  AND  LAND  VALUES. 


Mr.  Hugh  G.  Van  Pelt,  Jersey  and 
Holstein-Friesian  judge  at  the  State 
Fair,  gave  in  one  of  his  speeches  be- 
fore the  dairymen  of  the  State  dur- 
ing Fair  week,  a  concrete  example  of 
the  benefits  any  district  or  State  ob-> 
tains  from  having  a  stock  or  dairy 
show  such  as  California  is  to  have  in 
San  Francisco  in  October. 

Several  years  ago  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
was  the  site  of  a  district  dairy  show. 
Soon  after  this  show  had  disbanded 
some  local  bankers  went  to  New  York 
in  person  to  dispose  of  some  Waterloo 
farm  mortgages,  which  had  been 
worrying  them  for  a  long  while.  To 
their  surprise  these  mortgages  were 
snapped  up.  Mr.  Van  Pelt  heard  of 
this  rather  unusual  thing  and  upon 
inquiring,  he  was   informed  by  the 


Wall  street  bankers  who  purchased 
the  mortgages  that  they  had  known 
of  this  dairy  show  and  considered  it' 
to  be  the  best  indication  as  to  the  fer- 
tility and  industry  of  the  community. 
Therefore,  the  Iowa  farm  loan  values 
for  100  miles  around  Waterloo  jumped 
|50  per  acre  on  Wall  street. 

The  Pacific  International  Live  Stock 
Show  at  San  Franciseo  will  not  only 
increase  loan  values  for  all  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  will  increase  land  values. 
The  advertising  this  show  will  give 
on  Wall  street  will  aid  us  all  in  the 
future,  just  as  it  has  at  Waterloo. 

Also,  the  local  capital  will  act 
toward  communities  where  the  prize 
winners  and  outstanding  exhibits  hale 
from,  just  as  Wall  street  will  act 
toward  all  of  California. 


HAVE   SOME  NICE  YOUNG  BULLS 

Sired  by  SIR  VEEMAN  KORNDYKE  PONTIAC 
and  from  A.  R.  0.  dams  for  sale. 
ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE  POLAND-CHINA  BOARS. 
R.  F.  GUERIN,  Yisalia,  Calif. 


RAMBOUILLET  RAMS 

Just  the  kind  you  need  to  Increase  the  size  of  carcass  and  fleece.  Regis- 
tered rams  only  used  on  the  original  registered  flock  of  ewes  and  thelt 
descendants.    Call  on  or  write. 


E.  C.  SPEAR  ESTATE 


One  mile  enm  of  (o«n. 


St.  Helena,  Calif. 
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Remco 

Redwood 

Pipe=Silos=Tanks 

Made  Only 

by 

Redwood  Manufacturers  Co. 

1608  Hobart  Bldg.,San  Francisco 
822  East  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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tTR-BEABlNG  KABItlTS  TO  SHOW. 


The  California  Rabbit  Breeders'  As- 
sociation has  announced  California 
will  soon  rival  Australia,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland,  the  great  rabbit-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  world. 

The  modest  rabbit  has  come  into 
its  own  as  a  fur-bearer.  The  desira- 
bility of  its  meat  has  long  been  known 
to  the  gourmand.  It  is  more  delicate 
than  chicken  and  enjoys  an  unusual 
flavor.  But  it  is  the  fur-bearing 
bunny  that  California  breeders  are 
largely  interested  in. 

The  rabbit  today  parades  under 
many  furry  disguises.  Those  who 
know,  according  to  Mrs.  Leroy  Hack- 
ett,  president  of  the  California  Asso- 
ciation, declare  that  the  costly  mole, 
some  grades  of  so-called  foxes,  chin- 
chilla, ermine,  electric  seal,  Baltic 
seal  and  other  pretentious  coats  found 
their  origin  in  the  humble  pelt  of  the 
bunny. 

"The  wild  fur-bearing  animals  are 
decreasing,"  declares  the  president, 
Mrs.  Hackett,  and  the  demand  for 
furs  is  becoming  greater,  the  natu- 
ral supply  is  becoming  smaller.  This 
condition  must  be  met.". 

As  for  the  rabbit,  California  pro- 
duces the  finest  fur-bearing  rabbits  in 
the  world.  Texas  is  a  close  second; 
Utah  and  Oklahoma  are  great  pro- 
ducing States.  But  conditions  in  this 
State  are  ideal.  The  rabbit  thrives 
in  all  season  out-of-door  life  and  upon 
alfalfa  hay  and  barley.  All  of  these 
may  be  had  in  California  365  days  in 
the  year. 

One  hundred  fur-bearing  rabbits, 
for  which  California  is  becoming  fam- 
ous, are  to  be  exhibited  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Rabbit  Breeders'  Association 
at  the  California  Industries  and  Land 
Show,  to  be  held  October  4  to  19  at 
the  Exposition  Auditorium,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Home  Industry  League 
of  California.  i  . 


MCE  ON  CHI  OK  HNS. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  the 
best  method  to  get  rid  of  lice  on 
chickens  about  three  months  old;  also 
hens?  We  have  been  told  to  give  them 
a  hath  in  sheep  dip  -solution,  but 
others  tell  us  that  if  we  have  it 
strong  enough  to  kill  the  lice  it  will 
injure  or  kill  the  chickens.  We  have 
been  farming  one  year  and  your  val- 
uable paper  had  been  a  great  help  to 
us  In  many  ways. — Mrs.  B.  J.  Porter- 
ville. 

The  quickest  way  to  rid  chicks  and 
fowls  of  the  large  body  lice  is  to  dust 
each  one  with  insect  powder,  and'  re- 
peat in  about  one  week.  If  the  young 
and  old  fowls  are  supplied  with  an 
earth-bath  they  will  rid  themselves 
of  most  of  the  body  lice.  Dry  dust 
will  answer  the  purpose,  but  fine  loam 
is  better  for  the  reason  that  fine  dry 
dust  sometimes  carries  disease  germs 
into  the  throat  or  lungs  and  it  is  not 
so  soothing  for  the  fowls  as  the  moist 
loam.  The  loam  should  be  kept  moist 
but  not  very  wet — just  as  it  should 
be  for  planting  seeds.  All  fowls,  in- 
cluding chicks,  thrive  better  if  they 
have  constant  access  to  an  earth-bath. 
To  quickly  destroy  and  prevent  perch 
lice,  or  night  mites,  thoroughly  spray 
every  part,  including  ceiling  and 
floor,  of  the  sleeprig  quarters  with 
stove  distillate,  in  «irhich  is  mixed 
about  ten  per  cent  or  liquid  lice 
killer,  crude  carbolic  acid,  or  some- 
thing similar.  This  stove  distillate  is 
the  cheap  kind  used  for  burning,  with 
patent  burner,  in  kitchen  stoves,  and 
is  obtainable  almost  everywhire.  It 
is  also  known  as  medium  or  blue  dis- 
tillate to  distinguish  it  from  the 
crude  and  the  engine  distillate.  . 


PFtLETS   ACT  WOIIKLY. 


To  the  Editor:  What  ails  my  pul- 
lets? I  have  lost  some.  They  throw 
their  heads  back  and  act  wobbly. 
Then  then  sit  down  or  fall  backward 
and  their  combs  pale.  They  die  in 
two  or  three  days.  I  give  them  com- 
mercial scratch  feed  in  the  evening, 
and  sprouted  barley  and  oats  in  the 


forenoon;  also  give  greens  and  keep 
dry  mash  before  them  all  the  time. 
They  have  no  chance  to  get  any 
refuse.  Would  like  to  know  what  to 
do. — A.  L.,  Soquel. 

These  fowls  act  as  though  they  had 
eaten  deadly  night-shade  (Atropia 
belladonna),  which  may  have  been 
given  them  with  the  greens.  This 
plant  thrives  in  shady  creek  beds  and 
sheltered  portions  of  wood  lands  and 
thickets.  It  is  a  small  plant  with  red- 
dish bell-shaped  flowers  that,  some- 
what resemble  the  bloom  of  potato 
vines,  to  which  plant  it  is  related,  and 
yields  shining  black  berries.  The 
drug,  belladonna,  is  made  from  the 
leaves  and  roots — the  whole  plant  is 
poisonous.  For  a  remedy,  make  an 
infusion  or  tea  of  gall?  in  which, 
while  lukewarm,  dip  the  fowls  head 
several  times  and  allow  it  to  swallow 
some  of  the  tea.  Use  care  to  avoid 
strangulation.  After  drying  the  fowl's 
head  swab  its  throat  with  one  drop 
of  tincture  of  idodine.  A  swab  may 
be  made  by  twisting  a  small  portion 


of  cotton  on  the  end  of  a  toothpick. 
The  galls  of.  any  animals  may  be  used 
and  these  are  usually  obtainable  at 
retail  butchers. 


REFRIGERATING    PLANTS  FOR 
I  t.l.S  AND  POULTRY. 


American  farmers  and  poultry 
raisers  are  losing  an  average  of 
$200,000,000  yearly  because  of  im- 
.proper  methods  in  handling  at  the 
point  of  production,  Dr.  Mary  E.  Pen- 
nington, who  is  in  charge  of  poultry 
and  egg  investigations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  told  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  recent- 
ly. Dr.  Pennington  was  asked  by  the 
committee  to  give  her  views  on  pro- 
posed regulation  of  cold  storage 
plants  and  her  statement  relative  to 
losses  by  the  farmers  was  made  in 
that  connection. 

"Better  handling  of  eggs  and  poul- 
try at  the  point  of  production  will 
eliminate  great  losses  all  along  the 
line,"  Dr.  Pennington  said.  "I  think 
the  industry  aggregates  a  production 
of  about  $1,000,000,000  per  year,  but 
it  is  not  all  realized.  The  farmer 
must  hold  his  stock  under  ref/igera- 
tion  if  he  is  going  to  get  a  stock  of 
any  magnitude1.    The  refrigeration  is 


the  thing  that  is  lacking.  It  has  been 
developed  greatly  in  the  last  few 
years,  but  greater  strides  should  and 

are  coming. 

Dr.  Pennington  made  a  strong  plea 
for  the  use  of  refrigerating  plants 
wherever  such  were  available.  She 
declared  that  eggs  could  be  kept  in 
storage  for  twelve  months  without 
deterioration  or  loss  and  that  the 
same  time  limits  applied  to  poultry. 


PROBABLY.  RHEUMATISM. 


To  the  Editor:  Some  of  ray  hens  are 
getting  lame  and  die  after  a  couple 
of  weeks'  illness.  Is  there  any  cure? 
— J.  L.,  Salinas.  * 

It  is  Impossible  to  determine  the 
exact  nature  of  the  trouble  from  the' 
above  imperfect  description  of  symp>.. 
toms,  but,  assuming  that  our  correal 
pondent  would  have  mentioned  any 


/TyCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

v  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
a.  ^ IT  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
S^-E^v! 'CHICK  ENS  FROM 
^RBUQSHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Make  your  Hens 
moj^^ouickly;  ' 


Get  Valuable 
New  Book. 

Just  completed.  "The 
Care  and  Treatment 
ol  8tock  and  Poultry." 
by  Dr.  L.  I).  LeGear, 
graduate  Veterinary 
Surgeon,  of  27  years' 
practice.  A  wonderful 
help  to  all  stock  and 
and  poultry  raisers. 
It  is  a  128-page4  book, 
(nil  ot  valuable  up-to- 
the-minute  informa- 
tion. Used  ae  a  refor- 
cnce  book  by  veteri- 
nary surbcons  and 
schools.  It  will  save 
you  many,  many  times 
its  cost.  Send  10c  to 
us  today  and  we  will 
mail  it  to  you,  postage 
prepaid. 


Get  more  winter  eggs 

The  moult  is  a  severe  test  of  a  hens  strength.  It  calls  on  her 
to  supply  all  her  surplus  energy  and  flesh  to  make  feathers. 
Hens  must  have  a  tonic  during  this  critical  period,  to  supply 
them  with  more  energy,  and  help  them  to  digest  and  use 
every  ounce  of  the  feed.  Make  your  hens  moult  properly 
this  year,  by  giving  them 

Dr.  LeGear's  Poultry  Prescription 

(Powder) 

in  their  feed.  This  prescription,  compounded  from  my  27  years  veterinary 
and  poultry  raising  practice,  absolutely  cuts  down  the  time  and  strain  required 
for  moulting,  keeps  hens  in  strong,  vigorous  condition  and  insures  your  getting 
more  winter  eggs  from  your  hens.  Don't  lose  profits  from  high  winter  egg 
prices  by  neglecting  your  hens  during  the  moult.  Try  this  famous 
remedy,  recommended  by  thousands.  I  guarantee  that  it  will  help 
make  your  hens  lay  more  eggs. 


Dr.  LeGear's  Stock 
Powders. 

produce  perfect  diges- 
tion, drive  out  worms, 
Increase  growth  and 
production. 


Dr.  LeGear's  Antiseptic 
Healing  Powder. 

cleanses,  drys  and  heals 
.  sores  and  outs  quickly, 
handy  to  use,  In  sifter  top 

cans. 


Dr.  LeGear's 

Lice  Killer 
(powder)  rkia  your 
flock  quickly  ot 
lice,  protect! 
chicks,  etc. 


Money  Refunded 

through  ray  dealer.  If  any  remedy  bearing  my 
name  fails  to  do  what  I  claim  for  It.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  package  today.  Sold  by  40.000 
dealers— never  by  peddlers. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co. 
767  Howard  Street,      St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Dr.LeGears 

Poultry  Prescription. 
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PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poal- 
trymen  to  ase  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 


GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
try man,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  ,and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  oar  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


outward  indication  of  injury,  we  sug- 
gest that  it  may  be  a  form  of  rheuma- 
tism which,  at  times,  attacks  flocks 
of  fowls  that  are  fed  an  abundance  of 
rich  feed  and  are  supplied  with  little 
or  no  greens  or  fresh  vegetables. 
Often  this  form  of  rheumatism  is 
complicated  by  a  formation  of  liquid 
in  the  sack  covering  the  heart  and 
sometimes,  in  such  cases,  the  fowls 
die  suddenly  and  without  any  appar- 
ent cause.  ,As  a  remedy,  give  an  abun- 
dance of  greens  and  vegetables  and  in 
as  large  a  variety  as  possible;  tem- 
porarily reduce  the  heavier  and  rich 
feeds,  and  give  in  each  quart  of  the 
drinking  water  fifteen  grains  of  iodide 
of  potassium. 


RHODE    ISLAND    REDS  EARLY 
LAYERS. 


To  the  Editor:  At  what  age  do 
Rhode  Island  Red  usually  lay?  I  had 
one  that  began  laying  at  four  months 
and  six  days  and  one  at  four  months 
and  seven  days.  Are  these  record 
breakers?— V.  M.,  Del  Rey,  Cal. 

Rhode  Island  Red  pullets  fre- 
quently begin  laying  when  between 
four  and  five  months  of  age.  How- 
ever, in  order  to  allow  the  pullets  to 
gain  a  maximum  of  vigor  and  attain 
large  size,  and  to  avoid  quite  a  long 
period,  during  which  small  eggs  are 
produced,  it  is  preferable  for  them  to 
begin  laying  when  they  are  about  six 
months  old.  As  a  means  of  postpon- 
ing egg  production,  the  pullets  should 
have  a  large  proportion  of  bulky  feeds 
and  a  lesser  amount  of  concentrated 
stuff;  avoid  feeding  large  portions  of 
finely  ground  rich  meals  and  meat  un- 
til it  is  desirable  to  start  them  laying. 


LAYING   HENS   SHOULD  TAKE 
EXERCISE  FREELY. 


During  the  spring  season  fowls 
having  free  range  get  abundant  exer- 
cise. Close  confinement  without  exer- 
cise is  not  conducive  to  the  best  re- 
sults, although  the  feed  provided  may 
be  the  best,  for  idle  hens  soon  grow 
too  fat  to  lay.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  give  laying  hens  which  are 
confined  too  much  exercise.  The 
fowls  may  be  encouraged  to  exercise 
in  various  ways,  such  as  feeding  corn 
on  the  cob,  suspending  cabbage 
heads,  beets,  etc.,  so  that  the  birds 
have  to  jump  for  them,  and  scattering 
grain  in  the  litter.  The  litter  should 
be  from  4  to  8  inches  deep,  and  may 
consist  of  straw  (either  cut  or 
whole),  hay,  leaves,  buckwheat  hulls, 
shredded  corn  fodder,  or  any  conven- 
ient material  of  this  nature.  The  hens 
should  be  kept  hungry  enough  so 
that  they  will  work  diligently  all  day 
for  the  grain  scattered  in  this  litter, 
which  should  be  removed  whenever  it 
becomes  damp  or  soiled. 


The  odor  of  whatever  soils  an  egg 
will  soon  penetrate  the  shell  and 
flavor  the  contents.  Keep  the  eggs 
clean. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Rt.  2.  Box  144D,  Pomona.  California 


GOLDCROFT    BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Win 

ners  San  Jose  show.    Choice  stock  for  sale. 
Samuel  Ahrams.  Los  Altos,  Calif. 
~~~  CHICKENS^    DUCKSi    GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.    Wm.  A.  French,  645  W. 
Park    St..    Stockton,    California,  Stamps. 

BRO.N ZE  TURKEYS— Albert  " M.  Hart.  Clc- 
ments.  Calif. 


8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — by  the 
100  or  1000  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  Trap- 
nested  stock.  Won  1st,  2nd  and  Special 
(Utility  Class),  Oakland  and  Modesto.  Order 
early  for  Fall  and  Seeing  delivery.  A.  O.  a 
P.  M.  Forster,  2918  Otis  St.,  Berkeley.  Cal. 


BOOKING  FOR  WINTER,  SPRING  DELIV- 

ery  reduced — Hundreds  chicks  open  most  weeks 
this  fall.  Seven  popular  breeds  clearing-  custo- 
mers $5  yearly.  Greatest  profit  next  year 
and  all  found  in  strains  like  ours,  laying 
winters  and  200-290-egg  scores  of  generations 
back.  Half  chicks  go  to  former  customers. 
Doubling  our  70.000  hatching  capacity.  Re- 
turned thousands  of  dollars  for  chicks  we 
couldn't  supply.  FEW  HUNDRED  BREED- 
ERS, laying,  younger  pullets  going  rapidly. 
50c.  $2.00  underpriced.  Circular  with  proof 
free.    J.  BEESON,  Pasadena.  Cal. 

FIRST-CLASS    PUREBBRED    S.    C.  BUFF 

Leghorn  cockerels,  only  83.00  each.  Just  the 
bird  you  need  to  improve  the  laying  ability  of 
your  flock.  My  motto  is,  "You  must  be  sat- 
isfied." Oscar  E.  Wrieden,  care  Spiers  Stage. 
Calistoga.  Cal. 


ANDERSON'S    PEERLESS    ANCONAS  lay 

more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  85  and  up.  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B,  130  Willard 
Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


PETALUMA  HATCHERY.  .Can  ship  day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Four  varieties.  We  challenge  the  hen,  or 
anybody  else.  Free  fall  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
Petaluma,  Calif. 

GET  BABY  CHICKS  NOW— Write  for  free 
booklet  on  fall  chicks.  See  why  they  pay. 
Several  varieties  very  week.  Only  good, 
strong  youngsters  shipped.  Stubbe  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Box  67,  Palo  Alto. 

EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAY— Hogani  zed 
and  trapnested  Barred  Poultry  Rocks.  Sep- 
tember chicks.  Fainnead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead.  Calif. 

FALL  BABY  CHICKS  —  Rocks.  Reds,  and 
White  Leghorns;  choice  stock.  Place  your 
order  In  advance  to  insure  prompt  attention. 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden.  Box  3,  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 


WRITE   FOR   SPECIAL   PRICES   on  Fall 

chicks.  Willow  Glen  Poultry  Yards,  10  South 
Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose. 

— ROCK~RED  OR  LEGHOR>Pbaby  chicks-^ 
large  or  small  lots.  Right  prices.  Madera 
Hatchery,  Madera,  Cal. 

FALL  BABY  CHICKS  fronfour  large" heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  prices. 
Tupman  Poultry  Farm,  Box  7A,  Ceres,  Calif. 


Male  birds  should  be  confined  or 
disposed  of  as  soon  as  the  hatching 
season  is  over-  This  will  provide  in- 
fertile eggs,  which  will  keep  much 
longer  than  fertile  ones.  Hens  will 
lay  just  as  many  eggs  without  a  male 
bird  as  with  one. 


Your  Poultry 

Seize  the  hen  and  dust  Instant 
Louse  Killer  into  the  feathers. 
The  handy  sifting  top  can 
makes  it  convenient  to  use. 
Sprinkle  it  in  the  nests,  on  the 
roosts  and  floors.-  Put  Instant 
Louse  Killer  in  the  dust  bath  • 
occasionally — your  hens  will 
do  the  rest.  This  means 
louse  prevention. 

FOR  STOCK 

With  one  hand  stroke  the  hair 
the  wrong  way,  with  the  other 
sift  in  the  Louse  Killer. 
Especially  good  for  lousy  colts. 

GUARANTEED.  The  dealer 
will  refund  your  money  if  it 
does  not  do  as  claimed. 
1  lb.  30c.  2*4  lbs.  60c  {except  In  Canada) 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Asbland 


"fWoa/cfnetfpf'Jbatc/i 
another  cAfcA 
htftfiottf  one  9* 

says  John  F.  Forney,  a  successful  poultry  raiser  of  Kingsburg,  Cal., 
" — if  I  could  not  have  all  my  machines  equipped  with  your  regulator. 
The  heat  does  not  vary  one-fourth  of  a  degree  during  the  last  three  or 
four  days.  Its  action  is  almost  human."  Many  others  write  us  about  the 

CHARTERS  REGULATOR 

(Readily  attached  to  your  incubator.  Part  of  the  equipment  of  Charters  Incubator.) 

P.  R.  Lyding  of  Sebastopol,  with  twenty- 
six  years  of  incubator  experience,  writes: 
"Your  Regulators  complete  are  absolutely 
the  best  1  have  ever  used.  I  installed  them 
myself — and  can  feel  sure  when  machines 
are  hatching,  if  unwatched,  temperature 
will  not  vary  to  exceed  one-half  of  a  degree." 

J.  H.  Stubbe,  of  Palo  Alto,  writes:  We 
need  not  give  the  lamps  any  thought  at 
night.  The  Regulator  takes  care  of  any 
changes  in  temperature  perfectly.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  relief." 

Many  big  hatcheries  operating  upward  from 
ont-hundred  machines,  are  discarding  all  others 
and  using  Charters  Regulators  and  Incubators  exclu- 
sively.    Owners  of  only  one  machine  are  finding  the 
Charters  Regulator  a  treasure. 

Write  today  for  free  catalogue — or  better  still—  let  us 
have  your  order  now,  for  your  CharterB.    The  Regulator 
is  $10;    the  Incubator  (equipped  with  Regulator)  is  $65. 
Remember:  If  the  Charter!  Regulator  and  Incubator 
So  not  do  what  we  claim  forthem — yourmoney  back- 
See  The  Charters  at  principal  fairs  and  poultry  shows  this  year. 

CHARTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

sSoquel  Avenue,  Santa  Cruz.  California 


How  it  works : 

It's  the  two  thermostats  that 
do  the  trick,  one  outside  and  one 
in  the  egg  chamber,  actually  an- 
ticipating any  change  of  temper- 
ature and  automatically  adjust- 
ing the  size  of  the  flame.  The 
temperature  outside  may  vary 
as  much  as  70  degrees,  without 
producing  as  much  as  half  a  de- 
gree of  change  in  the  egg  cham- 
ber. With  the  Charters  you  will 
not  need  an  incubator  cellar. 

The  big  tarV  holds  a  fuel 
supply  capable  of  runningthe 
lamp  from  2  to  3  weeks.  That 
means  only  one  refill  and  trim- 
ming of  the  wick  a  week. 
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A  RECIPE  FOR  PEACE  WITHIN. 

(According  to  St.  Paul.) 

Edith  A.  Talbot. 


First,  of  rejoicing  freely  take — nor 
stay  thy  measuring  hand; 
Ingredient  too  oft  forgot. 
It  maketh  raised  and  light  the  lot. 
Then  prayer;  lacking  this  solid  stuff, 
thy  mixture  will  not  stand. 
This,  e'er  thy  chiefest  stay. 
Must  be  renewed  each  day. 
To  savor  well  thy  mixture  now,  use 
moderation  duly. 
That  all  may  reckon  fit 
The  pleasant  taste  of  it. 
Thou  must  keep  clean  thy  mixing- 
bowl  from  petty  wishes  truly; 
Give  them  to  Him  above, 
He  will  thy  wants  approve. 
Then  add  for  salt  a  dash  of  thanks, 
which  thou  must  ne'er  forget. 
So  shalt  thou  have,  for  nought, 
Sweet  peace  beyond  thy  thought. 
This  recipe  is  one,  good  friend,  which 
ne'er  hath  failed  yet. 


LITTLE    BEAR    AND    THE  LOST 
OTTER  IJARY. 


One  morning,  while  Little  Bear  was 
out  camping  with  his  father  and 
mother,  he  went  into  the  woods  to 
pick  daisies  and  bluebells,  with  which 
to  decorate  the  entrance  to  their  cave. 
His  hands  were  full  of  flowers,  and 
he  was  ready  to  go  back  with  them  to 
his  mother,  when  he  heard  a  baby 
crying.  Little  Bear  stood  still  and 
listened;  then  he  knew  that  the  child 
who  was  crying  was  an  Otter  baby; 
he  had  heard  Otter  babies  cry  before. 

"What  is  the  matter,  baby  one?" 
called  Little  Bear.  "What  are  you 
crying  about  and  where  are  you?  Did 
you  bump  your  nose?" 

"I  am  lost!  Come  and  find  me!" 
answered  Baby  Otter. 

"You  are  hiding  behind  the  oak 
stump!"  exclaimed  Little  Bear,  as  he 
scrambled  through  the  thicket  and 
fairly  pounced  upon  Baby  Otter.  "I 
spy!"  he  shouted. 

"It  isn't  a  game!"  wiled  the  Otter 
Baby.  "I  tell  you  I  am  lost!  I  don't 
know  where  my  mother  went  and  I 
can't  find  my  father!  I  want  to  go 
home!     Oh,  boo-hoo-hoo ! " 

"There,  there,  don't  cry!"  said  Little 
Bear.  "Tell  me  where  your  camp  is. 
and  I  will  take  you  home  just  as  fast 
as  we  can  go." 

"But  we  do  not  live  here!"  com- 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 

cost. 

V/rftc  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It's  a  56-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 


ffilain  Offices  and  Show  9fyom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
FaOortes  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  Cat 


plained  the  lost  baby.  "Our  home  is 
Brookside,  a  long  way  off  across 
country,  and  we  are  only  camping  out, 
and  I  do  not  know  where  our  camp 
is !    Boo-hoo-hoo-hoo ! " 

"Come,  come,  cheer  up!"  said  Little 
Bear,  using  the  very  words  his  father 
often  used  when  speaking  to  him.  "I 
tell  you  I  will  take  you  home,  and  if 
it  is  too  far  away  I'll  ask  my  father 
to  go.  We  are  camping  out,  ourselves, 
down  the  river  a  little  way.  Now  tell 
me  how  you  happened  to  get  lost." 

So  the  Otter  baby  told  him  that  the 
Otter  family  had  gone  out  together 
after  breakfast  that  morning,  and  that 
while  they  were  laughing  and  chatting 
Baby  Otter  had  strayed  away  from  the 
path  to  pick  flowers.  The  next  thing 
that  he  knew  he  had  been  alone,  and, 
not  knowing  what  else  to  do  he  had 
••at  down  and  cried. 

"Well,  wipe  your  eyes  now,  and  give 
me  your  paw!"  said  Little  Bear  in  big, 
grown-up  tones.  "My  father  showed 
me  your  camp  only  yesterday,  and, 
and,  if  you  are  one  of  the  campers, 
you  live  only  a  little  way  from  here 
and  I  can  take  you  home." 

Of  course  Baby  Otter  wiped  his 
eyes  and  walked  happily  behind  Little 
Bear;  he  wished  to  travel  in  single 
file.  Otter  fashion, 

It  happened  that  Father  Bear  had 
been  teaching  Little  Bear  how  to 
follow  the  wood's  trails,  and  Little 
Bear  knew  the  Otters'  path,  because 
they  always  went  round  stumps  and 
under  logs;  besides,  their  legs  were 
short  and  their  bodies  so  heavy  that 
they  left  well-worn  trails  behind  them. 

At  last  Little  Bear  reached  the  end 
of  the  crooked  path,  and  Baby  Otter, 
without  so  much  as  saying,  "Thank 
you!"  to  Little  Bear,  ran  to  the  cave 
by  the  river-bank  where  his  family 
were  camping  out. 

"Some  people  always  forget  their 
manners,"  said  Little  Bear  to  himself 
as  he  ran  home  to  tell  his  father  and 
mother  what  he  had  done. 

"I  am  glad  you  were  good  to  the 
baby,"  said  Little  Bear's  mother  as 
she  took  the  bluebells  and  daisies 
that  he  had  brought  and  put  them  into 
a  hollow  stump  beside  the  cave  door. 
She  had  filled  the  stump  with  water 
from  the  spring  while  Little  Bear 
was  gone. 

"The  flowers  are  lovely!"  said 
Mother  Bear.  "Now  please  run  into 
the  woods  for  some  green  leaves  and 
vines  to  put  with  them,  Little  Bear." 

Before  he  could  do  as  she  told  him, 
Uncle  John  Kingfisher  came  flying  to 
invite  the  three  Bears  to  a  party. 
"The  Otters,"  said  he,  "request  your 
presence  at  a  fish  dinner.  Come  now." 

"We  thank  you,  Uncle  John  King- 
fisher," said  Father  Bear.  "We  will 
start  at  once.  Come,  Little  Bear,  wash 
your  hands  and  face  and  get  ready." 

That  is  how  it  came  about  that  the 
three  Bears  dined  with  the  Otters  that 
day,  on  trout,  salmon,  and  eels,  and 
were  served  with  only  one  bite  from 
each  fish,  and  that  bite  taken  from 
the  meat  just  behind  the  head. 
Mother  Bear  thought  that  the  Otters 
chose  only  one  dainty  morsel  from 
each  fish  just  because  they  had  in- 
vited company  for  dinner;  but  Father 
Bear  told  her  afterward  that  she  was 
mistaken;  Otters  always  serve  fish  in 
that  way  when  fish  are  plentiful. 

After  dinner  the  Otters  and  their 
guests  rested  for  a  while,  and  then 
Father  Otter  urged  the  children  to 
come  out  and  play  with  him  and  with 
Mother  Otter.  Said  Mother  Bear  to 
Mother  Otter,  at  last,  "We  thank  you 
for  inviting  us  over.  If  you  ever  wan- 
der into  our  home  woods,  come  to  our 
little  house  and  have  porridge  with 
us." 

"We  shall  be  glad  to  do  so,"  said 
Mother  Otter,  "and  we  shall  always 
think  kindly  of  Little  Bear  because  he 
brought  our  baby  home  when  he  was 
lost.  If  we  do  go  to  visit  you,  you 
must  let  us  make  Little  Bear  a  to- 
boggan slide." 

"Ask  them  to  come  as  soon  as  we 
get  home!"  urged  Little  Bear  in  a 
whisper  to  his  mother,  so  loud  that 
the  Otter  children  heard  it,  and 
laughed. 

And  that  night  Little  Bear  dreamed 


of  taking  home  a  baby  otter  and  of 
being  invited  to  slide  down  that  baby 
otter's  toboggan  slide  all  the  after- 
noon. 


( ' A l{ V.  OF  SILK  STOCKINGS. 


The  laundering  of  silk  stockings 
should  be  done  apart  from  the  regular 
wash,  for  they  will  not  last  as  they 
should,  if  abused.  White  or  colored 
silk  stockings  should  never  be  soaked, 
but  washed  out  quickly  in  warm 
water  and  a  good  white  soap,  and  then 


thoroughly  rinsed.  Then  they  should 
be  wrapped  in  a  coarse  towel  and 
wrung  out  as  dry  as  possible  before 
being  hung  in  the  shade  to  dry. 

The  life  of  black  silk  stockings  may 
be  prolonged  by  soaking  them  over 
night  in  cold  water  before  they  are 
ever  worn.  All  silk  stockings,  and  in 
fact,  all  silk  underwear,  should  be 
washed  after  each  wearing  as  the 
perspiration  of  the  body  rots  the  silk 

Silk  stockings  should  be  purchased 
plenty  large  and  an  added  precaution 
for  breaking  at  the  toe.  is  to  darn  the 


blazing-away-in-cost-defence! 


Last  Call 


This  Is  the  last  call  for  the  little  Burner  at  six-fifty— the 
price  must  go  to  $7.50  to  meet  the  Increased  demand  for  labor 
and  material.  New  prices  for  foundry  and  machine  shop  went 
Into  effect  Immediately.  The  best  we  can  do  at  $6.50  Is  to  agree 
to  fill  all  mail  orders  post-marked  on  or  before  September  27th. 

At  that,  the  Burner  remains  the  biggest  little  bargain  lan 
home  cost  defense  ever  offered  the  public.  A  clean,  dry  gas, 
full  In  heat  units  and  thrift  value.  Without  any  changes,  the 
old  stove  becomes  far  more  effective  than  ever  before,  with 
drudgery  entirely  eliminated.  The  Dreadnaught  Burner  Is  clean,  honest 
and  fully  guaranteed. 

Price  change  does  not  effect  the  hot  water  heater — the  Super-Sixty 
Burner — the  wonderful  little  steamer,  or  the  No.  7  Furnace  Burner 

Write  for  circular — get  your  order  in  quickly 

OIL-GAS  BURNER  AND  FALVE 

UNTIL  SEPTEMBER  27th— 16^0.    THEN  >7.:.o 

HAILED  ANYWHERE. 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO. 

M  IBT1  PACTl  REUS 


310  South  Hill  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPON 


Find  out  how  to  save 
tons  of  fuel  this  winter 
and  yet  enjoy  better  heating! 


PUT  in  a  Mueller  Pipe- 
less  Furnace  and  flood 
your  house  with  moist, 
healthful  heat  at  a  saving 
of  Yi  to  y%  on  fuel  cost. 

The  Mueller  Pipeless  is 
guaranteed  to  heat  every  room 
in  your  house  comfortably. 
And  thousands  of  installations 
prove  the  sincerity  of  this  writ- 
ten guarantee.     The  Mueller 


Pipeless  is  so  designed  and  con- 
structed that  it  never  fails. 

Mueller  heating  engineers 
designed  a  better  pipeless  furnace 
because  they  had  62  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  building  of  heat- 
ing systems.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  Mueller  Pipeless  scien- 
tifically and  correctly  applies  the 
laws  of  air  circulation  and  gives 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  home 
owners. 


It  is  properly  and  acurately  proportioned  throughout.  Eight  siies — one  to 
fit  every  home.    Easy  and  inexpensive  to  install.   Burns  all  fuels. 


The  interesting  book,  "The 
Modern  Method  of  Heating 
Your  Home, "explains  in  detail 
the  many  featuresof  construc- 
tion that  make  it  possible  for 
the  Mueller  Pipelesa  Furnace 


/ 


to  give  such  dependable 
heatingserv  ice  and  still  save 
youtonsoffuel.  We'llglad- 
fy  send  it  to  you  FREE — 

just  fill  out  and  mail  in  the   

the  Mueller  Pipelesa  Furnace      coupon— NOW  I  /  Mueller 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co.,  231  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    y  FaraaceC*. 
Makers  of  Heating  Systems  of  All  Kinds  Since  1857      /  2J1  R«d  Sire* 


/ 

/  L.J. 


Distributors  for  California: 


/ 


MUwsaktt.  Wit- 
Gentlemen: — 


m""DU10"  '  Gentlemen:- 

HolbrooU.  MerriU  *  Stetson,*™  /     Without  obli.;*- 

22  other  distributinq  points.     Immediate  gemj  me    your  free 

shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country.  /       booklet  "The  Modem 

/        Method  of  Heating  Your 
/       Home"  and  name  of  near- 
/      est  dealer  who  can  show  me 
*       the  Mueller  Pipelesa  Furnace. 


/  Name- 
./  Postoffice- 


ysti 
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toe  until  it  is  well  reinforced.  A 
piece  of  velvet  pasted  on  the  inside 
of  the  heel  of  a  pump  will  prevent 
the  rubbing  that  so  often  breaks  the 
silk  on  the  heel. 

Care  in  putting  on  the  stocking 
will  prevent  the  runs  that  are  the 
despair  of  everyone.  Be  sure  the  toe- 
nails do  not  catch  a  thread  and  start 
a  run  that  many  ruin  an  otherwise 
perfectly  good  stocking. 


MAKE  FARM  HOME  ATTRACTIVE. 


Trees  and  shrubs  should  be  a  part 
of  the  setting  of  every  home.  They 
add  value  to  the  farm  by  making  it 
more  attractive  and  homelike.  When 
we  find  a  home  set  in  the  midst  of 
trees  and  shrubs  well  arranged  it  has 
a  cozy  and  attractive  appearance, 
and  we  are  instinctively  drawn  to  it. 

We  immediately  think  of  home, 
children,  flowers,  birds,  music,  etc.  I 
love  to  think  of  trees  and  shrubs  as 
musical  instruments  which  attract 
the  birds,  for  we  all  know  it  requires 
trees,  shrubs  and  groves  to  induce 
them  to  build  nests  near  our  dwell- 
ings. Then  they  will  live  with  'us,  sing 
for  us  and  eat  the  bugs,  worms  and 
insects  the  whole  livelong  summer. 
Many  of  the  birds  that  live  upon  the 
insects  and  bugs  which  destroy  our 
gardens  and  crops  are  not  to  be 
found  where  there  are  no  trees, 
shrubs  or  groves. 

I  have  always  found  it  wise  in  se- 
lecting: trees  and  shrubs  to  choose 


REFLEX 

sucker; 


is  the  wet  weather 
service  uniform  for 
the  regular  men 
who  make  every 
day  count. 

Look  for  the 

Reflex  Edg-e 
A.J.  Tower  Co. 

Boston   Mass    Established  1636 

B^fcUmilimuUmMllllllijiMLllllllliimiiiUlllllHILIBIlll  mullMffiimniim,  


MD«E    LIGHT  THAN  20  OIL  LAMPS 

KT  LAST — the  light  of  lights — A  beautl- 
ful  lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
Just  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  burst 
Its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADB 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  Safer  than  the  safest 
oil  lamp.  The 

COLEMAN  QUICKLITE 
No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
no   glare   or     flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.    Fuel  can't  aplll — 
no  danger  even  if  tipped  oyer. 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for 
Catalog  21-R.  P 
THE   COLEMAN   LAMP  CO., 
(Successors  to) 
COLE  LITE  &  SALES  CO., 
120  8.  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


find 
and 
and 
your 


those  best  suitable  to  one's  locality, 
that  is,  that  have  been  grown  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  of  the  lo- 
cality. In  this  way,  one  is  nearly  al- 
ways sure  to  meet  with  success  in- 
stead of  failure  as  when  plantings 
are  made  not  suited  to  one's  locality. 

One  can  easily  make  their  own  ob- 
servations as  to  which  are  the  best 
varieties  by  making  note  of  those 
grown  by  neighbors.  When  possible, 
examine  the  trees,  shrubs  and  groves. 
In  this  way  you  will  find  the  varie- 
ties that  could  not  withstand  the 
wind,  sun  and  cold.  In  this  class  we 
will  find  the  broken  partly  dead  and 
entirely  gone  trees  and  shrubs.  These 
should  not  be  considered. 

On  the  other  hand  one  will 
other  varieties  that  are  thrifty 
healthy,  giving    good  results 
these  are  the  ones  to  plant  in 
locality. 

This  will  not  take  a  great  deal  of 
one's  time,  but  it  often  saves  a  great 
amount  of  time,  work  and  money 
later  on. 

When  varieties  are  planted,  that 
are  not  adapted  to  the  locality,  the 
trees  and  shrubs  are  weakened  by  the 
sun,  drouth  and  severe  weather,  thus 
making  them  more  susceptible  to  the 
different  insects  and  fungus  diseases. 
This  soon  causes  them  to  die. 

The  horticulturist  at  the  agricult- 
ural college  is  always  in  a  position  to 
give  good  advice  as  to  methods  of 
planting,  pruning  etc. 

Trees  and  shrubs  are  usually  lost 
on  account  of  planting  improper  va- 
rieties, improper  cutting  back  at  the 
time  of  planting  and  lack  of  proper 
care  after  planting. 

Trees  and  shrubs  are  often  plant- 
ed just  as  received,  the  tops  never 
rut  back.  The  result  is  that  the  tree 
started  to  grow,  but  the  root  system 
was  not  sufficient  to  take  care  of  the 
top  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  leaves 
start  to  wither  and  then  it  is  good- 
by  tree,  for  the  poor  thing  soon  dies. 

Or  for  instance,  if  the  soil  around 
newly  planted  trees  or  shrubs  is  left 
to  bake  and  crack  and  weeds  left 
growing,  one  can  not  expect  results. 
Therefore,  remember  to  plant  varie- 
ties, adapted  to  your  locality,  back 
properly  and  then  give  them  the 
proper  care. — Selected. 


CLEANING  OF  SILVER. 


There  are  many  ways  of  cleaning 
silver,  more  or  less  easy.  The  old- 
fashioned  way  of  rubbing  each  piece 
separately  with  a  dampened  powder, 
necessitated  careful  washing  after- 
wards. Then  there  are  the  aluminum 
pans  with  racks  for  the  silver,  so 
there  is  no  rubbing  required,  only  a 
thorough  drying.  Now  there  are 
pastes  on  the  market  which  do  won- 
ders in  removing  tarnish  and  discol- 
orations,  but  the  easiest  way  of  all 
to  clean  it  is  to  rub  with  the  pre- 
pared cloths  which  can  be  found  at 
any  good  store-  This  method  requires 
no  washing  at  all;  in  fact,  the  cloth 
can  be  used  just  as  the  silver  is  being 
put  upon  the  table  for  use. 


WHITE  GRAPE  PRESERVES. 


Wash  grapes  and  remove  the  seeds, 
if  the  seedless  variety  are  not  ob- 
tainable. Cook  with  very  little  water 
until  soft,  skins  and  pulp,  then  add 
cup  for  cup  of  sugar.  Cook  slowly 
for  about  an  hour;  longer,  if  neces- 
sary to  have  a  stiff  preserve-  Just 


THE  PREMIER  BURNER 

Makes  Gas  from  Kerosene  (common  coal-oil) 

No  Farm  Kitchen  is  complete  without  a  Premier.  If  it 
cost  ten  times  as  much  as  we  ask  for  it,  and  you  had  one — 
you  would  not  part  with  it  for  ten  times  what  you  paid 
for  it. 

Complete  Outfit,  $12.50 — for  No.  6  Stoves. 
Complete  Outfit,  $20.00— for  No.  7  to  No.  9  Stoves. 

Outfits  sent  upon  receipt  of  price  the  same  day  we  re- 
ceive the  order. 

VAUGHAN  &  MATTISON,  Agents 


225  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


food 


is  mistier  $ian  pen  and  sword 


It  is  the  foundation  of  health  and  human 
energy.  It  produces  the  stamina  and  the  strength 
to  do  things.  On  the  field  of  battle  —  as  well  as 
on  the  tables  where  peace  and  plenty  reign  — 
chocolate  has  proved  itself  a  ioo%  food. 

To  insure  supreme  quality  chocolate  you  must 
insist  upon  Ghirardelli's.  It  comes  only  in  cans 
— for  your  protefiion. 

At  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading  —  in 
]4,  lb.,  i  lb.  and  3  lb.  cans. 

"Say  Gear-ar-delly" 
D.   GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


Ghirardellfs  Ground  Chocolate 


before  placing  in  jars  or  glasses,  add 
broken  walnut  meats.  Seal  with  par- 
affine.  This  makes  a  very  delicious 
preserve. 


INTERESTED  IN 
HOME  FURNISHING 
IDEAS? 

Want  to  enjoy  the  Suggestions 
and  Plans  other  people  have  suc- 
cessfully used  to  make  their  homes 
better  and  more  livable?  Want  to 
know  about  the  newest,  choicest 
creations  in  Furniture  and  Home 
Furnishings? 

Send  a  Postal  to  Barker  Bros., 
saying: 

"Put  my  name  on  your  mailing  list" 

and  immediately  you  will  receive 
some  of  the  most  entertaining  and 
delightfully  interesting  Home-mak- 
ing literature  possible  to  produce. 
More  will  be  sent  you  from  time  to 
time. 

You  incur  no  obligation  by  this 
request.  This  store's  enthusiasm 
for  Home-making  plans  and  its 
sympathetic  understanding  of  all 
the  many  perplexities  attendant 
upon  home  beautifying  problems  has 
been  generated  by  39  years  of  active, 
sincere  participation  and  co-opera- 
tion in  the  planning  and  creating  of 
better  and  more  beautiful  homes  in 
California  and  the  West  generally. 
We  count  it  a  privilege  to  be  de- 
pended on  for  serious  assistance 
whenever  it  is  needed.  «• 

Just  send  the  postal  request.  It 
will  help  if  you  state  whether  Liv- 
ing-room, Dining-room,  or  Bed-room 
furnishings  interest  you  most  at  this 
time. 


7.14  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles. 


If  you  really  want  the 
puckery  tannin-taste,  don't 
buy  tea.  You  can  get 
more  tannin  from  oak- 
leaves. 

If  you  want  the  real 
tea-flavor,  pay  enough  for 
your  tea  to  get  it. 

There  is  some  tea-taste 
— not  very  fine — in  com- 
mon tea;  but  the  tannin- 
taste  smothers  it. 

Besides,  fine  tea  is 
cheaper  per  cup  than  poor 
tea — a  pound  makes  so 
many  more  cups. 

Schilling  Tea  is  the  fine 
practical  economical  tea 
of  this  country. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea— Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  lireakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling-  &  Co  San  Francisco 
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MARKET  COMMENT 

Beet  Sugar  Advances. 

Western  beet  sugar  producers  have 
advanced  their  price  to  ll%c  New- 
York  basis.  This  translated  into  trade 
terms  means  a  cost  basis  at  point  of 
production  equivalent  to  $11.25  per 
pound  less  2  per  cent  for  cash,  or  Jlc 
to  the  producer. 

Northern  California  Lambs  Lower. 

Sheep  and  lambs  are  selling  around 
Alturas  for  less  money  than  for  a 
number  of  years  and  the  demand  is 
light.  Some  sales  have  been  made  at 
$5.50  and  $4.50  per  head,  which  is 
half  the  price  received  last  year. 

Rice  Millers  Stand  Pat. 

The  recent  Government  agitation 
in  regard  to  the  high  cost  of  living 
caused  uncertainty  and  some  depres- 
sion in  the  rice  market.  However 
ideas  of  California  millers  have  not 
changed  appreciably  and  futures  are 
generally  being  offered  at  $11.25  for 
fancy  and  $10.50  to  $11  for  choice, 
October-November  shipment. 

Beef  Slump  Explained. 

Conditions  of  the  food  markets  in 
the  world  indicate  to  the  Institute  of 
American  Meat  Packers,  recently  in 
session  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  that 
the  demand  for  beef  from  America  for 
meeting  shortage  in  Europe  has  about 
ceased,  and  that  the  demand  for  pork 
is  slackening,  while  in  the  United 
States  the  agitation  against  the  pack- 
ers has  caused  a  slump  in  the'  con 
sumption. 

Produce  Destroyed  to  Maintain  Prices. 

Substantiation  of  the  charges  that 
tons  of  vegetables  are  being  destroyed 
by  Japanese  growers  near  Los  An 
geles  to  maintain  high  prices  was 
contained  in  reports  gained,  after  a 
semi-official  investigation.  At  the 
same  time  imported  vegetables  are 
selling  at  a  lower  price  than  local 
products  in  this  city.  A  reduction  in 
price  of  tomatoes  at  Japanese  road 
side  stores  from  50  to  35  cents  a  box 
became  effective  recently. 

The  Hide  Situation. 

The  market  in  country  hides  is 
quiet  and  unsettled.  Many  dealers 
are  clc«ely  sold  up  on  light-weight 
stock  and  continue  to  talk  higher 
prices.  Firm  bids  of  2c  to  3c  under 
asking  prices  for  good  quality  ex- 
tremes effect  some  trading.  Canada 
has  placed  an  embargo  On  hides  and 
skins  because  of  the  high  prices  pre- 
vailing in  the  domestic  markets.  Aus- 
tralia, however,  has  released  hides 
and  leather.  During  the  fiscal  year, 
ending  June  30,  1918,  we  imported  3,- 
279,729  pounds  of  hides  and  skins 
from  Australia.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
these    shipments    were  sheepskins. 

Prunes  Marketed  by  Express. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  industry  California  prunes  were 
shipped  by  express  last  week  by  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow- 
ers, Inc.,  to  speed  the  delivery  to  mar- 
kets in  the  United  States  clamoring 
for  immediate  stocks  from  the  1919 
pack.  H.  G.  Coykendall,  manager, 
says  that  the  original  estimates  of  a 
275,000,000  pound  crop  will  probably 
be  fulfilled  unless  adverse  weather 
conditions  again  damage  the  crop.  Of 
the  total  crop,  the  association  is  count- 
ing on  packing  and  marketing  from 
180,000,000  to  200,000,000  pounds,  the 
largest  crop  the  California  farmers 
have  had  in  the  history  of  the  indus- 
try. 

Inter-Mountain  Alfalfa  Prices. 

The  feed  and  hay  situation  in  inter- 
mountain  regions  is  reported  as  very 
serious.  Alfalfa  is  short  in  all  of  the 
irrigated  sections  of  Idaho,  Montana, 
Wyoming,  Colorado  and  Utah.  Range 
conditions  also  are  reported  as  serii 
ous  and  many  cattle  are  being  shipped 
to  eastern  points  for  feeding  purposes. 
Alfalfa  hay  at  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  is 
selling  for  $26  per  ton  baled,  and  as 
a  concession  to  home  feeders,  was  of- 
fered loose  in  the  field  at  $17.50  per 
ton,  which  was  refused.  Nevada 
growers  of  alfalfa  have  been  unde- 
cided as  to  prices  for  this  year's  crop, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  early  demand  for 
alfalfa  hay  from  cattle  feeders,  but 
indications  point  to  good  prices  for 
this  great  feeding  stuff  this  year. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers.     V  ' 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  September  17,  1019. 
WHEAT. 

The  supply  of  wheat  seems  ample  for  all 
demands  in  San  Francisco,  although  it  is 
stated    that    arrivals  are   slow.     AH  train 

markets  are  duU. 
Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.    2    2.17 

No.  3   2.13 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.   3   2.11 

Club  or  Sonora.  No.  1    2.10 

do.  No.  2    2.13 

do.  No.  3   2.00 

California,  per  ctl   $3.65  ®3.70 

BARLEY. 

While  quotaUone  for  barley  are  unchanged 
the  grain  is  in  reality  weaker.  Future  barley 
is  not  materially  different  from  the  spot 
grain. 

Feed   $3.00  4i  3 .05 

Shipping-     $3.20©  3.30 

OATS. 

There  was  practically  no  demand  for  oats 
this  week  and  quotaUons  are  nominally  un- 
changed, although  the  grain  is  weak  at  pres- 
ent prices.  4 

Red .  feed,  per  ctl.  «. . . . .  $2.80  ©  3.10 

Red  for  seed  Nominal 

Black  for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed. . .  .  Nominal 
CORN. 

Corn  is  suffering  from  the  same  stagnation 
as  the  other  grains,  although  there  seems  to 
be  a  firmer  undercurrent. 

California    $3.80  © 3.80 

Egyptian,    choice   Nominal 

Milo    Nominal 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
2.722  tons  compared  with  2,800  the  previous 
week.  As  has  been  the  ease  for  some  time 
past,  the  majority  of  these  receipts  were  by 
water  from  bay  and  river  districts.  The  oar 
situation  has  not  improved  any  during  the 
week,  and  in  fact  has  become  more  acute.  As 
a  consequence  large  amounts  of  hay  has  gone 
into  warehouses  at  shipping  point*  to  pro- 
tect it  from  possible  rain.  The  market  in  the 
dty  has  run  along  about  the  same  as  hereto- 


fore.    Demand  '  from    country   districts  has 
slackened  off  considerably.  ,■> 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Qat.  .$15.00  ©  18.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat.  .$12.00@15.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $15  00®  18.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay   $10.00®  14.00 

Bai  ley   Hay   , .,  $12.00  4410.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $17.00  r.t  28.OT 

Stock  Hay   f  8.00  ©12.00 

No.  1  Barley  Straw,  per  bale..  .50®  .80 
FKEDSTUFFS.  ; 
Rolled  barley  was  weaker  and  the  quota- 
tions were  lowered  slightly  this  week.  While 
rolled  oats  were  also  very  weak  their  price 
was  welt  maintained. ' 

Rolled   Barley  $63.00 « 64.00 

Rolled  Oats   $62.00® 03.00 

Cocoanut  Meal   $48.00 

Cracked  Corn   »  $78  00®81.00 

Alfalfa  Products   .  .$38.00  ©40.00 

l'OTATOES,  ONIONS;.  ETC 
A  shortage  of  cars  is  affecting  the  vege- 
table market,  and  little  is  arriving  except  by 
boat.  Potatoes  are  dull  at  unchanged  quota- 
tions. For  onions  a  lively  demand  has  arisen 
— and  the  price  has  been  advanced.  A  gootf 
many  onions  are  now  going  into  storage  and 
this  ia  the  mailt,  re  aeon  for  the  advance.  To- 
matoes are  now  at  about  the  height  of  their 
season.  Their  quality  is  exxcellent  and  at 
present  prices  are  proving  an  attractive  buy. 
The  rest  of  the  market  is  firm  with  httle 
change  in  prices. 

String  Beans   4®  6c 

Peas   8  Q  8c 

Carrot*,  per  sack   $1.00®  1.25 

Rhubarb.   Strawberry,   box   Nominal 

Cucumbers   60®70c 

Eggplant,  box   60®  76c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   76c®  $1.25 

Tomatoes.  River,  per  large  box  ....60® 05c 

do.  Early  Annas  . . . .  J . .  50  ■  75c 

do,  Stone   I... 76c®  1.00 

Summer  Squash,  lugs,  Alemada  ....65  ©85c 

Green  Corn,  Alameda,  sack  $1  50  ©2.00 

Potatoes.  Garnets   $2.25® 2.40 

do.  local  whites  $2.25®  2.50 

do.   Rivers   $2.00  ©2.36 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  4H@6c 

Onions,  new  red   Nominal 

do.  Browns   $2,50  4**2.75 

dp.  Yellow   .'  $2.50©2.75 

do.   Green.  Alameda   '  None 

Garlic  20®  25c 

BEANS. 

The  bean  men  state  that  nothing  has  oc- 
curred during  the  past  week  to  change  either 
the  condition  or  the  prices  of  beans.  With 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  J.  L.  Nagle.) 


naeramento,  Cat.,  September  16,  1819. 

Under  moderate  offerings  of  Bartletts  dur- 
ing the  past  week,  the  demand  remained 
strong  and  prices  advanced  towards  the  end 
of  the  week:  in  a  few  specific  instances  the 
price  on  good,  firm  storage  stock  realized  the 
top  market  for  the  season. 

Favorable  Eastern  weather  conditions  'pei> 
mitted  the  outdoor  display  of  fruits,  which 
stimulated  the  demand  on  practically  all  va- 
rieties, both  Malagas  and  Tokays  having  first 
call,  with  the  Tokays  showing  a  slight  pref-' 
erence  over  the  Malagas. 

The  only  reaction  noticeable  in  any  of  the 
markets  was  oh  freestone  peaches.  The  de- 
mand lessened  somewhat  from  the  week  pre- 
vious, though  there  was  a  noticeable  advance 
in  the  sale*  of  clings. 

Plums  of  all  varieties  being  offered  ruled 
firm-,  though  the  offerings  were  somewhat 
scattered,  as  the  shipments  are  now  very 
light  and  confined  to  those  en  route. 

Regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  established 
wine  grape  buyers  are  purchasing  moderately, 
on  account  of  the  activity  of  Federal  in- 
spectors, all  cars  of  wine  grapes  that  are 
arriving  in  *a  condition  suitable  for  their 
manufacture  into  wine  are,  receiving  a  very 
ready  demand  and  at  prices  considerably 
higher  than  last  season. 

The  car  shortage  that  has  prevailed  during 
the  past  week  in  California  has  been  serious 
and  as  a  large  percentage  of  the  grapes  have 
been  held  in  warehouses  for  four  and  five 


days  at  a  thne  awaiting  the  arrival  *of  cars, 
their  quality  has  unquestionably  been  affected, 
which  will  result  in  considerable  inferior 
stock  being  forced  upon  the  markets,  which 
will  liave  a  depressing  effect  upon  conditions 
generally.  The  car  situation  is  somewhat 
easier  at  this  writing. 

If  ,weather  conditions  remain  favorable,  the 
movement  of  grapes  should  be  <very  heavy  for 
the  next  thirty  days.  We  predict .  a  strong 
demand  for  all  varieties  at  good  prices. 

Averages  for  the  week : 
■  NEW  YORK:  Bartlett  Pears.  $5.27;  B. 
Hardy.  $4.45;  B.  Clairgeau,  $4.70:  Winter 
Nellie.  $3.55;  Orange  Cling  Peaches.  $1.80: 
McDevitt.  $1.00i  Salways.  $1.16:  Levi.  $1.80; 
Phillips.  $1.86:  Grand  Duke  Plums,  $1.90: 
Giant.  $1.06:  Groa.  $1.97;  Malaga  Grapes. 
$2.30;  Tokays.  $2.83:  Muscats,  $1.62;  Rose 
Peru.  $1:77:  Thompson  Seedless.  $2.17:  Cor- 
nichon.  $2.50;  Alicante  Bouchet.  $2.16; 
Zinfandel.  $1.93. 

BOSTON:  Orange  Cling  Peaches.  $1.60;  Sal- 
ways.  06c;  Bartlett  Pears.  $4.41;  Winter  Nel- 
lis. $3.66:  Hungarian  Plum*.  $2.07;  Gros. 
$1,85;  Grand  Duke.  $1.77;  Malaga  Grapes. 
$1.77;  Tokays.  $3.60:  Rose  Peru.  $1.75; 
Thompson  Seedless.  $1.56;  Zinfandel,  $1.70: 
Alicante  Bouchet,  $1.80. 

>  Chicago:  Malaga  Grapes,  9183;  Tokays. 
$2.20;  Thompson  Seedless,  $1.70;  Muscat. 
$2.13;  Zinfandels.  $1.45;  Black  Prince.  $1.65; 
Bartlett'  Pears?  $4.25;  Gros  Plums.  $2.40: 
Hungarian,  $2.05. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  20.  1019. 
CATTLE- — Many  of  the  cattle  coming  into 
this  market  at  the  present  time  are  from  the 
Nevada  grazing  grounds,  and  are  mostly  of 
good  quality'.  The  supply  is  ample  for  the 
demand,  and  alt  are  being  taken  care  of. 

Steers.  No.  1.  860-1100  lbs  10     ©10 He 

do.  No.  1,  1100-1800  lbs...  9H@10c 

do.  2nd  quality  .  .,  8     ©  8%c 

do.  thin   i . . . .  6.   ©  7c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   8     ©  8 He 

dp.  2nd  quality    6%  4)1  7V4c 

do.  common  to  thin  ........  4     ©  5d 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good   5%  ©  6 He 

do,    fair'  4H®  5Hc 

do.  thin   •».  .'.  3H©  4Ho 

Calves,   lightweight   12  @12Hc 

do,  medium   ....11  ©llHc 

do.  eavy    8     4i  8c 

SHEEP — The  equation  between  supply  and 
demand  for  mutton  sheep  is  maintained  in  this 
market,  with  a  strong  undertone  to  the  lamb 
and  yearling  situation.       .  < 

Lambs,  Yearling  .  . . .'   10c 

do.    Milk   ,  ;.12  ®12%c 

Sheep,  wethers    8 He®  8c 

tdo.  ewes   , . ,   6  H  ©  7c 

HOGS— Live  hogs  are  still  on  the  down- 
ward trend,  having  lost  a  half-cent  in  all 
classes  through  the  Week.  Packers  believe 
the  bottom  has  not  yet  been  reached  and  that 


the  next  week  or  two  wiU  witness  a  further 

decline. 

Hogs.  hard,  grain-fed.  100-200   16c 

do,  '200-300   1...,.....-  15Ho 

do.  300-400  ...  ...  . .  **   14  He 


Los  Angele*,  Sept.  16.  1919. 

CATTLE— This  market  is  steady  with  fair 
demand  reported.  Only  one  item  changes  since 
last  report.   Calves  quoted  ,60c  higlier.        '  ' 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000@1100  lbs.  .  .  .$9.50®  11.00 

Prime  oows  and  heifers  $8.00®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers  $7.50©  8.00 

Canners  $6.00®  6.50 

Calves   I  , .  .$10.50©  13.0m 

HOGS— Demand  is  fair,  but  light,  quoted 
50c  since  last  week.    No  other  prices  changed. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g  275  0  350  lbs.  $12.50@14.00 
Heavy  averag'g  225©275  lbs.  $14.60@15.60 
Light   .  .$15.50.  <fe  16.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Lambs  and  yearlings  reported  to 
be  in  good  demand.  All  prices  the  same  as 
a  week  ago.    Ewes  and  wethers  slow  sale. 

Prime   wether*   $8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings   j .........  $8.50 «i  9.60 

Prime  ewes   $8.00©  8.60 

Lambs    $12.50  ©13.60 


the  smaller  area  of  beans  planted  this  year 
and  the  consequent  smaller  crop  in  prospect* 
it  look*  as  if  a  stronger  market  for  the  beans 
on  hand  should  develop, '«  . 

Bay os.  per  ctl.   $6.25©(!  50 

Blackeyes   $5.50«c6.7§> 

Cranberry    beans   $6.20©6.60> 

Limas  (South,  recleaned)   $12.00> 

Pinks   $6.25  ©0.60 

Mexican  Reds   $5,504x5.76 

Tepary   beans   $2.50  ©2.7K. 

Garbanzos   S10  00©  10.60 

Large  whites  90.50  ©6.90' 

Small  whites   $7. 50  ©7.7$' 

POULTRY. 

The  strike  of  the  poultry  pickers  is  still  in 
progress  and  is  the  main  cause  for  the  weak- ' 
ening  market.     The  poultry  pickers  art  firm 
in  their  demand  .for  the  increase,  and  it  is 
said    that    they    have    applied    in-  admission 
into  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  Lo-1 
cal  dealers  say  that  the  market  is  at  present' 
overstocked    with    young   chickens,  notwithu 
standing  notices  sent  out  at  the  beginning  *■ 
the  strike.    Good  hens,  ducks,  geese  and  tur-  . 
keys  can  be  handled.  Imwever.  as  these  sell 
readily  to  the  Jewish  trade,  which  attends  'UH 
Its  own  picking.      *  '/ 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb.  .  .ftuOtfH 
Broilers,   1H   IbB.   and  under   294*300/' 

do.  1H  to  2  lbs  ':«4i30c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  HOn.'ile 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  colored   34  4*  36c  j 

do.  Leghorn   ,  30  4t  38e 

Smooth  young   roosters,   per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over  I   ,'t2«i34ef 

Old  roosters,  colored.  |ht  lb  22 *i  23c  ' 

Geese,  young,  i*-r  lb  24  ©264 

do.  old.  per  lb  22©  23d 

Squabs,  per  lb  4S4(50c 

Ducks,  young   2  5  in  27c  ■ 

do.  old.  per  lb  $•» 

Belgian   hares   154il6c." 

Jack  rabbits   $1,00  4(4.00'' 

BUTTER. 

The  receipts  of  butter  have  not  been  heavy  ' 
this  week  and  the  price  is  firm    at  the  close. 
The  weekly   fluctuation  of  only  two  cent** 
from  the  low  to  high  is  considered  small/. 
Some  of  the  dealers  havo  been  making  heavjr 
inroads  on  their  private  stocks  and  more  but- ' 
ter  was  withdrawn   from   storage  this  week 
than  for  some  time  past.    The  fact  that  Great 
Britain  has  resumed  the  importation  of  butter 
from  Denmark  after  a  considerable  period  of^ 
almost  exclusive   dependence   on   the   United  • 
States,  and  that  Argentine  is  now  shipping 
large  quantites  of  butter  to  the  same  market, 
is  likely  to  have  an  effect  on  supplies  and 
prices  of  butter  in   tliis   country   and  may 
eventually  affect  the  local  market. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.    Mob.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   60H  68  H  59H  59      58H  60H 

EGGS 

Extra  eggs  were  steady  and  showed  a  flue-  . 
tuation  of  ohly  a  cent  and  a  half  during  the 
week.      Pullets    and    undersized    were  both 

higher. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras    ....62H  61 H  61      02      61 H  62H  . 
Ex.  pullets  53      6  3      5  3      5  4      5  3      54  H 
Undersized   39^  38  H  36  H  36  H  36  H  37  H 
CHEESE. 

Cheese  recovered  some  of  the  losses  of  last 
week.  .  Oregon  Y.  A.  gained  2  cents  and  the  . 
California  Y.  A.  followed  with  «  gain  of  1H  < 
cents.      California    flats    also    showed    some ' 

strength. 

California  Flats,  fancy   3 HI' 

do.  Firsts    Nominal  . ' 

Y.  A.,  Fancy   , . '.  ^ ». '.     . . 33c 

Oregon   Triplet   29  Ho 

do.  T.  M„  .*.  32  He: 

.     .  FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  fresh  fruit  market  continues  to  show  ' 
strength  on    a    good    local    demand.  Price 
changes  have  been  upward.    The  blackberries  ■ 
in   the  market  were   in   much   better  concuV 
tion  than  last  week.    Strawlnrnes  were  higher  " 
and  raspberries  slightly  lower. 

Apples — Gravensteins   51 .50  4J  2.50 

do,  Alexanders   $1.50©2.oO 

do,  Skinner  Seedling   9 1.50 ©2.00 

Figs   $1.00  ©1.25' 

do,  white   60  ©75c 

I'lums.   box   75c©  1.26 

Grapes.    Seedless   $1.00©  1.26 

do.  Malaga   $1.25 

do.  Tokay,  large  box   $1.75©2.00 

do.  Muscats   $2.00  i 

Pears.  No.  1  92.50  ©3.50 

do.  No.  8   $1.50 ©2.00 

Peaches   7  5  c  ©  1 . 2  5 

Strawberries,    chest   $11.00©  15.00-r 

Raspberries   915.00  ®  17.00 

Blackberries   Sio.iiuib  12.00., 

Cantaloupes.'  Standards   $1,256  1.60* 

do.  Ponies   75o®$1.00 

do.    flats   50  ©66c 

do.  Persian,   lb  Nominal 

Watermelon,   lb  1  ©1  He 

Quinces   $1.00  ©1.60  - 

»  CITRUS  FRUITS. 

W  .  \      •  ^Jr^S,  if  \ 

More  interest  is  being  manifested  every  wees 
in  the  citrus  market,  which  in  another  month 
will  probably  attract  more  attention  that  the 
regular  fresh  fruits.     Grapefruit  continues  to 

show  the  'greatest  strength  an  the  season  pro- 

creese*.    1 '    ,    >  >  ' 

Oranges,   Valencia   $4  25  ©6.50 

Lemons,    fancy   $0  50  ©7.50 

do.  choice   . .'  ,  $5,50  4(6.60 

do.   stan. lard   94.51)41  5.60 

Lemonettes   $3. 60 ©4. 50  , 

Grapefruit   i  1  oo  fa  5.25 

Grapefruit   94.00  ^6.25  ■ 

DJUHP  I  RI  ITS. 

Apples   and   apricots    showed   lower  prices 
thif   week,    but   otherwise   the   yuotations  of 
last  week  still  prevail.     Some  of  the  jobbers  ' 
believe  that  the  agitation  regarding  the  cost 
of  living  is  going  to  cause  a  decline  all  along  ' 
the  line  in  dried  fruits,  but  there  is  nothing 
directly  and  exclusively  connected  with  dried 
fruits  to  warrant  any  such  belief.    There  Is* 
some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  jobbers'  about 
buying  in  the  present  market. 

AUDI***'  '. . I. .  .     .'•£.)•,   It 41 20c 

Pears   164V18H* 

Peaches   17^1«H« 

Apricots   :j  1  io  28o 

Prunes   12©13H* 

Figs,  Adriatic   14  4*200 

do.  Callmyrna   16  ©23c 
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Los  Angeles,  September  16,  1919. 
BUTTER. 

'Receipts  not  quite  so  heavy  as" last  week. 
Demand  is  reported  to  be  very  good.  An  ad- 
vance of  lc  will  he  noted  over  Vast  week's 
quotations.  For  the  week,  receipts  were  261,- 
«00  lbs. 

California,    extra   creamery   6-ic 

•do,  prime  first   fioc 

do.   first  59c 

Jk,  EGGS.  < 

.'.This  market  is  lower  in  prices  on  fresh 
ranch  and  pullets.  Receipts  also  below  last 
•meek.  Demand  holding-  up  well.  Receipts 
far  the  week.  417  case* 

Fresh    ranch,    extra   58c 

Tk'do,  case  count  K  •  v  •  •  ■  -57c 

■do.  pullets  4»c 

VEGETABLES. 
5  Offerings   are   lighter   and   the   demand  is 
good  for  all  fresh  stuff  at  better  prices. 

Potatoes,  local,  per  owt  $3.50@2.65 

*-do.  Northern  liurbanks   $2.70@2.80 

Sweet   Potatoes   $S.7S«r».00 

Onions.    Stockton,    yellows,    cwt.    $'2.75  (<h  :2.80 

'•  do.  White  Globe,  cwt  *'J.50*».-3.65 

•Cabbage,   per  100  lbs  $1.00®  1.25 

lettuce.  >  crate   .  $1."25  #  1-50 

Rhubarb,   per  30-lb.   box   75c@1.25 

Summer  squash,  lug    :50**40c 

,P«as,  per  11.  10®  12c 

Kentucky    Wonders   6  tfi  ■«<■ 

String  Beans,  wax   6  0/ 8c 

•do.   Green   ,  5®  6c 

Tomatoes,  lug  box   25®  65c 

Cima  Beans,   local,   lb  5@6c 

SuoumberH,   local,   lug  box   .  ..60®  65c 

Cantaloupes.  Tip-tops.  Stand,  crates  9O®l.O0 

£  do.    Pineapple,    crate   90®  1.00 

X  do.  Paul  Hose,  crate   1.00®  1.25 

Watermelons,   100  lbs  1.00®  1.25 

■Corn,   lug  box   50®  00c 

Peppers,   Bell,   lb  2'^®3c 

$  do.  Chile,  lb  2@3c 

Casabas,  lb.  '.  1  @  1 V4  c 

,*elcry.    crate   $3.7o@4.00 

FRUIT. 

"  Demand  is  good  for  all  choice  to  fancy  and 
'all  prices  generally  steady.  Bellfleur  apples 
lower  and  good  call  for  tlicm.  Other  apples 
■Unchanged. 

■Peaches    4@5c 

Strawberries — 

■  30  basket  crates,  fancy   55.00  fn  5.50 

Poor  to  choice   84.00® 4.25 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes   .  . .  .  $2 .25®  2. 75 

Raspberries,  case  30  boxes  $5.00®  5.25 

/■plums.  Burbank,  lb  4®  5c 

i  •  do.  Sugar,  lb  5®  6c 

do  Nectarines,  lb  6®  7c 

Apples,  White  and  Red  Astrakhan,  lb  4®  7c 

<3rapes.  Malaga,  lb  7®  8c 

.  do,  Muscat  5®  BC 

.'   do,  Tokays    7c 

*V  do,  Rose  Peru,  lb  3%@4c 

do,*  Hamburgers,  lb  i  3V4®4c 

^rabapples   5®  7c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  lb  7®  8c 

Apples.   Belllleur,  4  tier   81.40@1.60' 

do,  4%  tier   ,  $1.36®  1.40 

\     do.   3V4    tier   91.50  @  1.60 

K  do,  Alexander.  4  tier   $2.00® 2.26 

do,   Gravenstein,  4  tier   $2.25® 2.50 

■  do.  Skinner  Seedlings,  4  tier  ..$2.25®  2.40 

POULTRY, 

The  demand  is  good  lor  broilers  and  friers 
at  the  advance  of  lc.  Receipts  not  quite  so 
heavy.  Hens  coming  in  more  freely  and  de- 
tnand  for  them  slowing  up.    Turkeys  are  sell- 

'ing  well.    Ducks  and  geese  reported  dull. 

;  Broilers,   1  to  1 VI   lbs  '.  31c 

Broilers.  1H  to  1-y,  lbs  31c 

■  fcriers,  2  to  3  lbs  28c 

Roosters  (soft  bone)  3  lbs.  and  up  29c 

„  Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  19c 

turkeys   34®  40c 

■  Hens   27%  ®  36c 

Ducks   23®  27c 

Geese    27c 

BEANS. 

All  prices  in  this  market  the  same  as  quoted 
tine  week  ago.  Very  few  moving  and  prices 
holding  steady  at  present  quotations. 

,  Limas,  per  cwt  $11.00@11.50 

Large  white,  per  cwt.  ,.$6.25 

Small  white  per  cwt   $6.50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  $5.00  lb  5.26 

Tepary.  per  cwt  $3.00®  3.25 

Pink,  per  cwt   $6.25 

HAY. 

.  Receipts  are  better  in  this  market,  but  it  is 
slow  and  weak  under  heavier  offerings.  Prices 
unchanged. 

Barley  hay,  per  ton   $18.50® 21.60 

Oat  hay,  per  ton   $22.00@25.00 

Alfalfa,  Northern,  per  ton  ....  $24.00®  25.00 

Alfalfa,   local,  per  ton   $25.00®  27.00 

Straw,  per  ton   $  9.00®  10.00 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  31,  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANT  RESPONSIBLE  AND  EXPERIENCED 
fruit  alfalfa  or  grain  irrigation  farmers  to 
iwork  on  crop  share  basis.  Land  is  river 
bottom  tule  land,  plenty  of  water,  good  liv- 
ing conditions  and  good  markets.  Will  enter 
into  one  or  two  years'  contract  with  right 
men  and  might  extend  same  into  option  of 
purchase.  Party  should  have  some  imple- 
ments.  live  stock,  or  money  with  which  to 
buy  them.  Please  state  age,  farming  experi- 
ence, from  whom  you  have  rented  amout  of 
Hvestock  and  implements  you  own,  financial 
(condition,  and  size  and  age  of  family.  State 
when  your  services  will  be  available  and 
■amount  of  land  you  can  handle.  Address: 
Herman  Janss,  San  Joaquin,  Fresno  county, 
California. 

PRUNING  —  College  graduate.  University 
Farm  experience,  familiar,  with  latest  methods, 
would  prune  large  deciduous  orchard  this  win- 
ter. Can  bring  two  good  assistants.  $6  per 
day,  board;  assistants,  $4.00,  board.  N.  C. 
Wilson,  205  First  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Oakland. 


OPENING  PRICES  ON  ALMONDS  FOR  1919. 

The  entire  crop  of  almonds  for  this  year  has  been  contracted  for. 
Shipping,  which  commenced  the  last  of  August,  will  continue  for  about 
five  months.  The  crop  is  estimated  to  total  7,000  tons — the  largest  in  the 
State's  history — with  a  value  of  $3,000,000.  The  opening  price  to  the 
trade  by  a  California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  which  practically  con- 
trols the  entire  crop,  is  as  follows:  Nonpareils,  Z2y2  cents  a  pound; 
I.  X.  L.'s  31%  cents;  Ne  Plus,  30^  cents;  Drakes,  23Vfe  cents.  These 
prices  apply  to  business  already  closed,  and  provide  a  discount  of.  1  per 
cent  for  cash  ii>  10  days.  New  business  is  booked  1  cent  higher.  These 
prices  will  net  to  the  grower  about  28  cents  a  pound  on  Nonpareils,  25 
cents  for  I.  X.  L.'s,  25  cents  for  Ne  Plus,  and  19  cents  for  Drakes— an 
advance  of  about  5  cents  over  last  year's,  and  are  in  line  with  trade 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  YVeiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


CROLET'S    BALANCED    HOO    FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

WANTED — A  competent  married  man  to 
operate  small  fruit  ranch.  Wife  must  be  will- 
ing board  extra  help  in  harvest.  Permanent 
place.  Address,  stating  experience.  Box  1660, 
Rural  Press.  

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley,  La  Mesa,  California. 

FOB  SALE— Yuba  12-20  tractor,  1916 
(double  clutch)  model,  well  kept  up,  good 
running  order.  A  bargain.  Owner  has  pur- 
chased larger  tractor.  R.  Guillou,  Windsor,  Cal. 

SWEET  CLOVER  SEED  for  sale. — Buy"  di- 
rect from  the  producer  and  save  money.  Fine, 
clean  seed,  25  cents  per  pound.  Write  Geo.  D. 
Forest  Jr.,  Standish,  Calif.'   

WE  WILL  SELL  new  Cleveland  tractors 
while  they  last  at  $1,395.00;  also  one  .second- 
hand Cleveland  tractor,  almost  new.  at  $850. 
E.  H,  Stow  Tractor  Company,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Second-hand  hog  wire. 
Enough  to  fence  20 


TRACTOR  FOR  SALE — Holt  Caterpillar  30, 
fine  running  order.  Engine  and  connecting 
rod  bearings  all  new.  Price  very  reasonable. 
Address  B.  F.  Hoffman,  Byron,  Calif. 


WANTED  TO  BUY.- 

34  to  36  inches  high. 

acres.  Must  be  in  good  shape.  W.  J.  Cardia, 
Blythe,  Riverside  Co.,  Cal. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

DAIRYMAN  wants  place  on  shares  or  for 
wages.  Experienced  and  reliable.  Have  fam- 
ily.   Address,  Box  Y,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


A  NEW  ALFALFA — Investigate  now.  Our 
great  "Hardy  Hybrid"  alfalfa.  For  facts, 
write  J.  L.  Lawson,  San  Jose. 


13-30  YUBA  TRACTOR,  used  very  little. 
P.  M.  Pederson,  Oakdale,  Cal. 

COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — Good  dairy  ranch,  Humboldt 
county.  Well  improved.  Write  B.  F.  Gibson, 
McKinleyville,  Cal.  * 


FOR  SALE — Alfalfa  ranch  of  23  1-3  acres, 
stanchions  for  20  cows,  house,  separator 
stanchhions  for  20  cows,  house,  separator 
house,  garage,  chicken  houses  and  other  out- 
buildings. If  interested  address  Box  58,  Es- 
parto, Calif.  ■ 

~STOCK  RANCH  for  sate — about  four  thou- 
sand  acres.  A  good  sheep  ranch — plenty  of 
water  and  wood.  Good  buildings.  Most  of 
ranch  fenced.  Terms,  if  wanted.  Address 
Box  139,  Middleton,  Lake  co„  Calif. 


IDEALLY  LOCATED  RANCH,  northern 
Sacramento  valley,  on  main  line  of  S.  P.,  flag 
station  at  gate,  one  mile  to  highway.  Over 
400  acres.  325  acres  under  main  ditch  of  irri- 
gation system,  about  50  acres  fine  stand  oak 
timber,  30  acres  leveled  and  checked  ready 
for  alfalfa  or  corn,  75  acres  more  easily  lev- 
eled, 7  acres  pears,  all  fenced  and  hog  tight; 
6-room  house  and  bath,  tank  house,  new  barns, 
shop  and  sheds,  corrals,  etc.  Well  concreted, 
with  water  piped  to  house  and  lots.  10  head 
good  work  stock.  20  head  dairy  stock,  about 
80  hogs.  Wagons,  disk,  plows,  scrapers,  etc. 
Good  stands  of  rice  in  vicinity.  Terms,  $15,000 
down,  balance  10  years.  Box  1670,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

00  ACRES,  PAIR  HORSES  AND 

4  cows,  heifer,  poultry,  turkeys,  wagons,  sep- 
arator, mowing  machine,  full  line  tools,  crops, 
etc.;  2Vi  miles  high  school  town,  near  R.R. 
city,  trolley.  Machine-worked  fields,  10-cow 
pasture,  wood,  timber,  orchards.  7-room,  fur- 
nace-heated house,  large  barn,  hog,  poultry 
houses.  Aged  owner  sacrifices  all  for  quick 
sale.  $2750.  easy  terms.  Details  page  23,  Fall 
Catalog,  just  out.  Write  for  your  free  copy 
this  big  100-page  book  of  farm  bargains  from 
Maine  to  Florida  and  west  to  Nebraska. 
STROUT  FARM  AGENCY.  831AF,  N.  Y.  Life 
Bldg.,  Kansas  City. 

RANCH  FOR  SALE — 240  acres,  6  miles  E. 
Santa  Margarita.  Calif.  35  acres  orchard — 
apples,  pears,  prunes,  peaches:  50  acres 
cleared;  60  acres  level.  Live  oak  on  hills. 
4-room  house  and  bath;  outbuildings.  8  tons 
hay,  machinery,  buggy,  wagon,  harness,  cow, 
horses,  bees.  School  on  place.  Write  Mrs. 
Bertha  Boomer,  Santa  Margarita,  Cal. 

DAIRY  AND  ORCHARD  RANCH  for  sale 
by  owners,  about  130  acres.  Good  location, 
new  buildings.  Will  be  sold  on  easy  terms 
and  reasonable  price.  $10,000  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  first  payment.  Alex  T.  Gibson,  P.  O. 
Box  561,  Chico,  Cal.  Residence,  216  East  1st 
Ave.,  Chico  Vecino. 

FOB  SALE — an  improved  80-acre  ranch, 
sandy  loam;  no  more  productive  soil  in  Cali- 
fornia; all  under  irrigation;  stock  and  equip- 
ment; %  mile  from  paved  highway.  Address, 
Owner.  Box  79.  Maxwell.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE— Ranch,  Contra  Costa  County, 
22  miles  southwest  Brentwood.  36  acres 
alfalfa,  5  acres  orchard.  Improved.  John  E. 
Davis,  3221  Illinois  Ave..  Fresno.  Calif. 


Look  To  Leadership 
Every  Time 


THE  SAME  leadership  in  industry  which  savea  America  from  the  perils 
of  a  laggard  nation,  puts  pleasure  and  profit  in  modern  farming?.   And  it 
gives  you  xn  Remington  UMC  the  same  modern  service  for  your  shooting. 

No  other  manufacturer  has  made  bo  many  important  improvements  in  arms  and  ammunition 
as  has  Remington  UMC.  The  latest  in  shot  shells  is  the  wonderful  Wetproof  improvement. 
The  wettest  day,  tne  leakiest  boat,  can  not  spoil  your  shells  if  tbey  are  Remington  UMG 
^^etproof  "Arrow"  or  "  Nitro  Club"  smokeless  or  "  New  Club *  black  powder. 
No  matter  how  "wet,"  they  will  not  swell,  bulge,  broom  out  at  the  crimp,  mush  up  or  scuff. 
Work  them  through  your  Modern  Remington  UMC  autoloading  or  pump  gun  and  they  will 
elide  as  smoothly,  fire  as  surely  and  give  the  same  superior  speed,  pattern  and  penetration  for 
which  Remington  UMC  steel  lined  speed  shells  are  famous. 

The  best  sporting  goods  and  hardware  dealers  all  over  the  United  States  —  in  all  more  than  82,- 
700 — recognize  Remington  UMC  leadership  hy  extending  Remington  UMC  Service  to  Shooters. 

For  Sale  In  Your  Nearest  Town 

Use  Rem  Oil  to  Clean  and  oil  your  fiun —  the  combination  Powder  Solvent.  Lubricant  and  Ruat  Preventive. 


for  Shooting  Right 


THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of Firearms  anJ  Ammunition  in  the'World 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 
 _  ■ — - 
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For  Small  or  Large  Cars 

"The  Best  Tires  made"  is  the  widespread  comment 
of  dealers  and  users. 

Fisk  Tires  are  uniformly  dependable  for  mileage,  ap- 
pearance and  general  satisfaction  under  any  conditions. 

Fisk  is  a  quality  product  in  every  last  essential, 
with  a  distribution  rapidly  increasing  solely  on  merit 
and  reputation. 

Measure  Fisk  miles  against  any  advertised  mileage. 


Northern  California  Apple  Show,  Eureka,  Oct.  13  to  18. 


Monterey  County  is  Finding  Herself 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


A GIANT  is  shaking  off  the  shackles 
of  the  ages.  }le  does  not  yet  know 
a  tithe  of  his  own  power.  But  his 
.muscles  are  getting  a  steadily  in- 
creased exercise  and  they  are  .might- 
ily increasing  in  strength.  This  giant 
of  untried  and  unknown  strength  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  his  family;  for 
Monterey  county  was  one  of  the  first 
to  be  settled  in  California  and  the 
visitor  to  Monterey  city  is  likely  to 
be  surprised  at  any  turn  by  a  sight 
of  something  that  was'  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  State. 

Our  giant's  bonds  have  held  him 
back  from  his  proper  place  among  the 
members  of  his  own  race.  Many  of 
his  younger  brethren  have  outstripped 
him  in  development  and  usefulness. 
But  he  is  bursting  his  bonds,  and  a 
greater  freedom,  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness are  coming  to  those  who  de- 
pend on  him. 

Our  Giant's  Grand  Physique, 
Back  of  Monterey  and  its  deep  blue 
bay  is  a  line  of  coastal  mountains  ex- 
tending indefinitely  southeastward. 
Back  of  these,  but  opening  into  the 
broad  plain  facing  Monterey  Bay,  lies 
the  valley  of  the  Salinas  river,  over 
100  miles  long  in  Monterey  county 
and  coming  from  a  source  far  beyond 
her  borders.  Another  riot  of  moun- 
tains forms  a  lovely  background  along 
the  easterly  side  of  this  valley. 
■  In  both  of  these  ranges  are  small 
valleys  already  developing  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  importance; 
and  the  horticultural  possibilities  of 
thermal  belts  along  the  foothills  are 
beginning  to  be  realized.  But  won- 
derful Salinas  Valley,  land  of  unlim- 
ited possibilities! 

I  A  thousand  square  miles  there  are 
in  the  Salinas  valley — all  ready  for 
the  plow.  No  alkali  or  hardpan,  no 
swamps,  but  underlaid  at  most  points 
by  plenty  of  water  at  practicable 
pumping  depths,  and  nowhere  worn 
out  by  the  long-continued  grain  crop- 
ping to  which  it  has  been  subjected. 
Some  may  dispute  this  latter  state- 
ment, but  fortunately  it  is  based  on 
actual  agricultural  accomplishments 
in  this  same  valley.  The  soils  are 
rich  and  deep,  the  climate  was  de- 
signed for  field  crops,  fruit,  and  live- 
stock- neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold 
and  with  no  great  variations  in  tem- 
perature. 

Easy    Transportation     for  Farm 
Products. 

,  For  commerce,  a  mainline  railway 
traverses  the  entire  valley,  connecting 
ft  with  San  Francisco,  about  100 
miles  north  and  with  Los  Angeles, 
about  300  miles  south.  Smaller  rail- 
ways serve  more  local  interests,  one 
of  them  connecting  the  main  valley 
with  Monterey  Bay,  of  whose  surpass- 
ing commercial  possibilities  we  will 
say  more  later.  Three  good  roads 
traverse  the  valley  lengthwise,  one 
of  them  being  the  paved  State  High- 
way. Other  pavements  connect  local 
points,  including  two  routes  to  Mon- 
terey city  from  Salinas,  which  is  the 
county  seat. 

The  Giant's  Preliminary  Accomplish- 
ments. 

Even  in  its  present  undeveloped 
condition,  Monterey  county's  agri- 
cultural products  have  contributed 
no  small  amount  to  a  hungry  world. 
Last  year's  barley  crop  was  about 
16,000  tons,  beans,  9,000  tons,  wheat 
1,100  tons.  1,500  tons  of  "Salinas  Bur- 
bank"  potatoes,  about  180,000  tons  of 


sugar  beets,  80,000  or  90,000  tons  of 
alfalfa,  practically  all  of  which  was 
fed  in  the  county,  around  a  million 
pounds  of  butter,  four  million  pounds 
of  cheese,  several  hundred  thousand 
cases  of  condensed  milk.  How  many 
beef  cattle  were  sold  we  could  not 
learn.  The  assessor's  figures  for  live- 
stock, as  reported  to  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1919,  show  56,500  cattle  of  all 
kinds  in  the  county,  7,000  hogs,  and 
35,000  sheep.  But  the  assessor  him- 
self feels  certain  of  only  one  feature 
in  regard  to  these  figures — they  rep- 
resent only  a  part  of  the  total.  His 
figures  on  fruit  trees  show  107,000 
apples  and  not  that  many  of  all  other 
kinds  put  together.    But  the  county- 


tile  and  uniformly  productive  soil,  cli- 
matic advantages,  desirable  living  con- 
ditions, transportation  facilities,  so 
long  neglected  the  fuller  use  of  its 
talents? 

The  answer  is  short.  This  vast  do- 
main of  hill  and  valley  was  coveted 
in  the  earliest  days  by  powerful  fam- 
ilies, who  obtained  large  grants  of 
the  land  and  held  them  intact  for 
generation  after  generation  to  the 
present  day.  Probably  a  dozen  fam- 
ilies own  more  than  half  of  the  acre- 
age in  the  county.  They  could  not 
farm  any  considerable  .proportion  of 
their  land  themselves.  Consequently 
they  stock  most  of  it  with  cattle, 
which  made  easy  romantic  money. 
They  rented  some  of  the  farm  lands 


Pome  of  the  typical  industries  of  historic  Monterey  county     The  upper  pictures  shows  a 
graiit-threshini;  outfit  in  action;  the  middle,  one  of  the  Spreckels  suR:ir  mills;  and  the 
lower  is  a  good  picture  of  a  Hue  herd  of  dairy  cattle  near  Gonzales. 


horticultural  commissioner  two  years 
ago  reported  over  300,000  apple,  trees 
alone.  Apricots,  prunes,  cherries, 
figs,  olives,  pears,  almonds,  walnuts, 
and  peaches  are  listed  in  important 
quantities.  All  of  these  and  others 
have  proved  adapted  to  various  parts 
of  the  Valley,  as  evidenced  by  the 
family  orchards  of  early  settlers  and 
more  recent  commercial  plantings. 
The  figures  in  this  paragraph  are 
only  approximations  deducted  from 
the  estimates  of  many  of  the  best 
posted  people. 

Why  So  Long  Undeveloped! 
Why  has  a  county  of  such  varied 
and  boundless  possibilities,  such  fer- 


to  tenants.  They  lived  in  affluence  on 
very  small  net  returns  per  acre  from 
their  great  acreages.  Why  should 
they  worry  about  intensive  farming? 
Why  dispose  of  their  lands  to  settlers 
or  undertake  the  cares  of  many  ten- 
ants? Why  should  the  tenants  work 
along  liij.es  of  permanent  agriculture? 
The  giant  was  bound  by  fetters  of 
large  land  holdings. 

The  Gtamt  Shows  His  Mettle. 

But  we  said  that  he  is  now  shak- 
ing off  the  shackles.  What  are  the 
evidences  of  this?  Go  to  the  great 
plains  around  Salinas  and  toward 
Monterey  Bay.  Dotted  with  prosper- 
ous farmsteads  they  are,  though,  still 


held  largely  by  a  few  interests  and 
rented  to  supervised  tenants.  Here 
are  being  worked  out  some  of  the  best 
agricultural  practices  in  the  Valley. 
Sugar-beet  farming  has  taught  many 
lessons  on  the  value  of  deep  tillage. 
More  irrigation  each  season  is  evi- 
denced by  new  pumping  plants  that 
dot  the  landscape.  The  value  of 
drainage  is  realized  as  shown  by  a 
system  of  drainage  ditches  now  be- 
ing dredged.  Sugar  beets,  beans, 
barley,  alfalfa,  potatoes,  corn,  vege- 
table seeds,  etc.,  thrive  here. 

Step  over  to  the  Pajaro  Valley  and 
the  Aromas  district,  bordering  the 
extreme  north  end  of  the  county,  and 
picture  in  your  mind  a  greater  exten- 
sion of  their  apple  and  apricot  or- 
chards into  Monterey. 

Swing  back  on  the  boulevard  that 
borders  the  Bay  to  Monterey  city.  Let 
them  tell  you  there  how  the  great 
Pacific  armada  of  the  American  war 
fleet  anchored  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  the  beach  in  water  a  mile 
deep.  That  incident  did  much  to  in- 
terest the  Government  in  a  proposed 
breakwater,  which  is  all  that  is 
needed  to  make  Monterey  Bay  one  of 
the  chief  Pacific  ports  of  commerce 
when  the  country  behind  it  shall  have 
been  developed.  Let  them  show  you 
a  temperature  chart  that  will  make 
you  want  to  stay  there. 

But  climb  over  the  Carmel  hill  and 
drive  past  the  Carmel  Valley  alfalfa 
fields,  dairies,  and  grain  fields,  to  that 
inspiration  point,  whence  you  look 
down  onto  a  veritable  carpet  of  luxu- 
riant fruit  trees,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains. Go  down  the  coast  into  the 
Sur  country  to  see  more  possibilities. 

Come  back  by  way  of  Salinas  and 
prepare  for  a  magnificent  drive  of 
varied  experiences  in  a  big  country. 
As  you  travel  southward,  swing  off 
to  the  right  or  left  occasionally  onto 
the  table  lands  and  into  the  foot-hills. 
There  note  the  old  family  orchards 
planted  by  early  settlers  and  still  loy- 
ally producing  fruit  in  spite  of  neg- 
lect. You  will  find  them  from  one  end 
of  the  county  almost  to  the  other. 

As  you  pass  through  the  Chualar- 
Gonzales-Soledad  district,  feast  your 
eyes  on  the  luxuriant  green  alfalfa 
and  contented  cows.  See  the  grain 
fields  on  the  higher  lands  handy  to 
complete   the  dairy  ration. 

Turn  off  from  Soledad,  note  the 
poultry  and  garden  farms  of  Fort  Ro- 
mie,  one  of  the  few  Salvation  Army 
settlements,  and  drive  a  few  miles  up 
the  Arroyo  Seco.  You  will  at  this 
season  find  most  of  its  hed  entirely 
dry.  The  several  small  irrigation 
systems  which  use  water  from  the 
Arroyo  during  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer are  dried  up  now  and  you  will 
wonder  why  they  have  not  banded  to- 
gether to  build  a  dam  at  some  one  of 
the  grand  succession  of  narrow,  rock 
ribbed,  vertical  sided  gorges  to  hold 
the  winter  floods  for  summer  use  and 
at  the  same  time  reclaim  great  areas 
of  wash  lands  below  the  opening 
place  of  the  Arroyo  onto  the  Salinas 
Valley. 

Cross  the  Arroyo  and  drive  through 
a  few  miles  of  the  heavily  loaded 
apple  and  apricot  and  almond  trees 
of  the  Greenfield  colony,  one  of  the 
few  subdivisions  of  the  great  land 
grants.  Note  the  real  homelikeness 
of  the  fruit-surrounded  houses  here 
and  wonder  why  the  rest  of  the  valley 
is  not  settled  likewise.  Visit  the  Metz 
(Continued  on  page  424.) 
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EDITORIAL. 


WHY  IS  THE  FARMER  SAD? 

FARMERS  have  been  so  mercilessly  batted  back 
and  forth  between  price-fixers,  production  ex- 
porters and  consumers  that  they  do  not  know 
whether  they,  as  a  class,  are  self-sacrificing  pat- 
riots or  greedy  profiteers.  They  know  individually, 
of  course,  that  they  have  been  working  and  worry- 
ing very  hard  during  the  last  few  years,  and  have 
produced  more  stuff  than  they  ever  did  before,  and 
they  also  know  that  it  has  cost  them  more  for 
labor  and  for  all  other  agencies  and  supplies  which 
they  use  in  production,  than  ever  before.  They 
also  know  individually,  and  to  the  extent  of.  their 
personal  acquaintance,  that  they  not  only  do  not 
get  the  prices  which  popular  report  charges  to 
them — also  that  in  many  cases  they  have  had  to 
sell  produce  at  less  than  it  cost  them,  or,  perhaps, 
have  not  been  able  to  sell  at  all.  Still  there  has 
been  so  much  hubbub  about  high  prices  for  farm 
products,  and  so  many  charges  made  that  farming 
is  the  greatest  money-making  business  that  many 
farmers,  as  individuals  or  in  local  groups,  have 
felt  impelled  to  believe  that  perhaps  only  they  and 
their  friends  have  had  particularly  bad  hands  dealt 
to  them  and  that  probably  all  other  kinds  of  far- 
mers are  rolling  in  ill-gotten  wealth.  As  each 
group  is  apt  to  think  this  of  all  other  groups  of 
food-producers,  the  general  condition  "of  all  must 
be  seen  to  be  one  of  doubt,  distrust,  apprehension 
of  danger,  and  loss  of  incentive  to  vigorous  and 
efficient  effort  for  the  production,  of  which  all 
authorities  declare  the  world  is  now  in  serious 
need.  And  this  general  condition  is  aggravated  by 
the  popular  hullabaloo  that  food  prices  must  be 
brought  down — which  means  to  the  farmer  that  he 
will  get  less,  because  every  handler  will  take  out 
all  he  can  from  the  final  selling  price  and  hand  to 
the  farmer  whatever  happens  to  be  left — if  there 
is  any  such  thing. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION  ONLY  SURE  BASIS 

We  have  frequently  claimed  that  the  only  way 
to  keep  farmers  at  work  with  their  muscle  and 
their  invested  capital  is  to  make  it  sure  that  they 
will  receive  back  all  wise  and  economical  outlay 
they  make  to  get  a  product  and  fair  compensation 
for  their  own  effort  and  the  use  of  their  own  cap- 
ital in  getting  it.  It  is  obvious  that  otherwise  pro- 
duction cannot  continue.  The  reason  for  recalling 
such  generalizations  now  is  that  the  wisdom  In- 
volved in  them  seems  to  be  taking  concrete  form 
and  may  be  recognized  in  public  policy.  In  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  recently  a  special  grand  jury  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  court  to  take  up  warfare  against 
profiteering — of  which  David  Gibson  was  foreman. 
A  report  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  jury 
which  is  full  of  sound  economics.  It  proposes  the 
creation  of  a  commission  of  experts  to  determine 
base  costs  of  all  commodities  so  that  there  would 
be  a  foundation  upon  which  the  building  of  proper 
cost  to  consumer  could  be  erected  by  adding  proper 
cost  of  all  proper'  handling.  We  have,  however, 
only  to  do  with  the  grand  jury's  attitude  toward 
farming.    It  is  this: 


This  investigation  would  not  be  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  the  farmer  as  a  profiteer;  it  might 
even  be  found  by  this  commission  that  the  farmer 
was  not  receiving  enough  profit.  Let  this  investi- 
gation be  entirely  friendly  to  the  farmer. 

It  is  our  judgment  that  such  a  survey  would  not 
only  reveal  where  the  production  could  be  in- 
creased at  less  cost  to  the  farmer,  but  that  it  would 
directly  reveal  the  true  points  of  attack  on  the 
game  of  profiteering,  by  the  simple  process  of  sub- 
tracting the  base  cost  from  the  price  to  the  final 
consumer. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  farming  industry  be 
viewed  with  a  fresh  industrial  eye,,  one  that  is  not 
obsessed  with  the  present  traditions  of  farming. 
Such  a  fresh  eye  might  rWeal  why  the  farming 
industry  has  not  been  developed  in  proportion  to 
other  industries. 

Yes,  if  the  farmer  is  charged  less  by  everybody 
else,  he  can  produce  for  less,  and  that  seems  to  be 
the  grand  jury's  sound  judgment  of  the  situation. 
Of  course,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  this  grand 
jury  has  an  idea  that  it  is  easy  to  determine  the 
cost  of  a  farm  crop,  but  qualified  economic  investi- 
gators can  determine  it  to  the  extent  of  a  normal 
cost  and  price  the  factors  entering  into  it  in  such 
a  way  that  with  their  rise  and  fall  just  figures  for 
base  cost  may  be  closely  adjusted  and  the  farmer's 
"relative  justice  be  secured" — a  thing  which  he  is 
generally  denied-. 

THE  FRESH  EYE  ON  FARMING. 

Mr.  Gibson  has  surely  given  us  a  picturesque 
phrase  expressing  a  most  significant  truth.  We 
have  heard  manifold  exhortation  during  recent 
years  of  the  need  of  a  fresh  eye  in  farming — that 
is,  the  need  that  the  farmer  should  be  taught  to 
see  how  he  can  produce  more  with  the  same  land, 
etc.,  and  thus,  presumably,  be  able  to  sell  for  less 
and  still  make  a  living.  This  is  about  all  that  the 
public  mind  will  concede  to  be  the  farmers'  right, 
although  no  fraction  of  this  public  mind  would 
concede  that  such  is  its  own  right.  We  have  had 
quite  enough  exhortation  and  explanation  of  how 
the  farmer  can  produce  more  cheaply  and  therefore 
sell  for  less — nearly  all  of  which  is  a  guide-board 
to  the  poor-house  for  him.  It  is  not  a  "fresh  eye 
in  farming,"  but  a  "fresh  eye  on  farming,"  which 
this  grand  jury  calls  for.  It  calls  for  "a  fresh  in- 
dustrial eye  by  which  the  farming  industry  shall 
be  viewed."  That  is  exactly  what  is  needed.  The 
eye  not  "obsessed  by  the  present  traditions  of  farm- 
ing" is  an  eye  which  will  no  longer  look  upon  the 
farmer  as  a  man  to  be  universally  imposed  upon — 
for  the  traditions  of  farming  are  that  the  farmer  is 
a  producer  against  whom  finance,  commerce,  manu- 
acture,  transportation  and  labor  shall  charge  the 
last  cent  the  traffic  will  bear:  that  is,  shall  lay 
upon  him  every  burden  he  can  stagger  along  with 
and  shall  take  from  him  everything  except  the  bare 
necessities  of  life  and  leave  as  few  as  possible  of 
them.  Yes,  we  surely  do  need  "a  fresh  eye  on  farm- 
ing," and,  judging  by  the  parties  who  have  held  the 
old  eye  on  farming,  a  grand  jury  is  the  proper 
source  of  such  an  indictment  as  is  now  found  and 
filed. 

A  NEW  GAME  OF  "PUBLICITY." 

The  plan  of  the  Cleveland  "special  grand  jury" 
seems  to  be  to  stop  profiteering  by  placarding  the 
"base-cost"  of  all  commodities  in  places  where 
these  commodities  are  offered  for  sale  to  con- 
sumers. This  will  give  all  purchasers  munitions 
for  drives  on  retailers,  and  if  consumers  do  their 
duty  to  themselves  they  will  rattle  these  base-prices 
into  the  ears  of  the  retailers  until  they  put  down 
their  retail  prices  or  put  up  their  shutters.  This 
Dase-price  business  is  a  great  improvement  on  the 
proposition  which  requires  a  retailer  to  post  the 
prices  he  himself  actually  pays  for  the  goods  he  is 
selling,  because  the  base-price  uncovers  all  the 
middlemen  who  work  between  the  retailer  and  (he 
producer,  and  will  give  to  the  final  distributor  who, 
so  far  as  practicable,  buys  directly  from  producers 
the  advantage  which  properly  belongs  to  him.  He 
caD  undersell  all  retailers  who  buy  indirectly,  as 
he  properly  should. 

But  base-price  posting  does  another  thing  which 
is  even  more  important,  viz.:  it  makes  it  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  to  speculate,  because  it  will  show 
the  consumer  when  the  speculator  is  robbing  him 
and  he  will  refuse  to  stand  for  it  and  will  deny 
himself  even  his  pet  tastes  by  boycotting  things 
which  show  speculators'  inflation.   For  the  retailer, 


when  posting  the  base-cost  which  the  Cleveland 
grand  jury  proposes  to  require  will  protect  him- 
self by  posting  also  the  price  which  he  has  to  pay 
for  the  goods  he  is  offering.  We  can  think  of  no 
way  to  turn  "pitiless  publicity"  upon  this  great 
iniquity  of  robbing  consumers  by  exactions  after 
the  producer  gets  his  pittance  doled  out  to  him. 
It  will  no  longer  be  a  matter  of  "addition,  division 
and  silence."  Every  bright  school  teacher  will 
send  his  students  in  arithmetic  to  the  village  store 
to  work  out  "sums"  all  the  way  from  addition  to 
percentage  from  the  storekeepers'  price  placard*, 
and  the  whole  community  will  hum  with  publicity. 
In  fact,  the  many  Interesting  things  which  can  be 
done  with  these  price-cards  in  a  mathematical  way 
will  constitute  the  most  popular  parlor-game  in 
every  neighborhood,  and  while  the  kids  operate 
mathematically  the  grown-ups  will  be. kept  busy 
also  in  drawing  the  moral  conclusions  and  the 
local  preacher  will  be  quick  to  catch  on  with  a 
burning  sermon  on  the  eighth  commandment! 

ONLY  ONE  GAMBLE  IN  A  CROP! 

By  every  moral  and  humane  consideration  there 
should  be  only  one  gamble  in  a  food-product,  and 
that  is,  the  unavoidable  risk  which  the  man  takes 
who  grows  it.  No  matter  how  good  the  land,  the 
seed,  the  cultivation,  the  grower  may  make  a  drive 
at  a  crop  with  his  full  strength  and  wisdom  and 
get  nothing.  The  heavens  above,  the  air  around, 
and  the  earth  beneath  him  are  always  full  of  de- 
structive agencies  and  conditions  which  he  will 
often  be  unable  to  avert  or  control.  The  farmer  is 
therefore  necessarily  a  gambler,  and  the  only  one 
admissible  In  the  cycle  which  begins  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  soil  with  the  plow  and  ends  with  the 
opening  of  the  consumer's  jaws  with  interior  yearn- 
ing for  nourishment.  All  the  gamblers,  small  and 
great,  who  beset  the  many  turns  in  this  cycle 
should  be  cast  out  of  it.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  legitimate  things  which  may  need  to  be  done 
in  the  accumulation,  transportation  and  storage  of 
foods,  and  whoever  uses  his  time  and  money  in 
such  necessary  service  is  entitled  to  reasonable  re- 
ward for  both,  but  such  services  are  legitimate 
trade — not  gambling  and  the  inscription  of  such 
charges  on  the  price-cards  would  create  no  sensa- 
tions. 

As  for  the  risk  of  the  only  permissible  gambler, 
the  man  who  undertakes  to  grow  the  crop,  it  would 
of  course,  be  covered  in  the  base-price,  which  any 
group  of  expert  economists  would  fix,  as  implied 
by  the  Cleveland  grand  jury  in  its  suggestion  of 
a  "commission"  to  determine  base  prices.  This 
would  not  remove  risk  from  farming,  for  that  is 
impossible,  but  it  would,  in  the  long  run,  qualify 
the  thrifty  and  provident  farmer  to  sustain  his  un- 
avoidable losses  by  his  own  .reasonable  fore-handed- 
ness.  In  this  way  the  whole  consuming  interest 
would  insure  its  own  continuous  supply  by  con- 
tributing infinitesimally  to  the  building  up  of  a 
dependable  farming  business  instead  of  contribut- 
ing outrageously  as  it  now  does  to  the  enrichment 
of  idlers  who  spend  their  time  in  producing  noth- 
ing but  in  figuring,  figuring,  figuring — all  the  way 
from  the  polished  marble  of  the  "exchange"  floors 
to  the  mire  of  the  curbstones.  Yes,  as  the  Cleve- 
land grand  jury  claims,  the  determination  of  a  fair 
base-price  and  the  publicity  thereof  would  "reveal 
the  points  of  attack  on  the  game  of  profiteering." 
And  it  is  true,  also,  that  the  fact  that  this  has  not 
been  done  hitherto  "might  reveal  why  the  farming 
industry  has  not  been  developed  in  proportion'  tmL 
other  industries."  It  not  only  might;  it  would  re- 
veal it  Senator  Borah,  in  a  picturesque  western 
way,  said,  the  other  day:  "President  Wilson  lost 
his  fourteen  points  in  Europe  because  he  'sat  in 
another  man's  game.'  "  Opinions  may  differ  as  tM 
that,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  is  just  what  the 
American  farmer  has  always  been  doing  and  hi8 
business  "has  not  developed  in  proportion  to  other 
industries,"  because  he  has  been  sitting  in  other 
men's  games! 

PASSING  THE  BUCK. 

Current  reports  of  meetings  of  associations  of 
grocers  indicate  that  these ,  wide-awake  tradesmen 
are  endeavoring  to  parry  charges  of  profiteering 
which  some  one  is  laying  against  them  by  counter- 
charges of  profiteering  against  California  co-opera- 
tive organizations  of  food-product  growers.   So  far, 
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it  appears  to  be  a  process  of  back-firing,  which 
has  only  added  to  the  scorching  of  the  groceryman 
who  resorted  to  it.  Colonel  Weinstock,  who  is 
charged  by  law  with  the  promotion  of  growers' 
selling' organizations,  has  written  to  the  secretary 
of  an  association  which  proposed  to  boycott  the 
products  of  associated  growers,  a  statement  which 
is  outlined  in  this  way: 

l  The  State  Market  Director  denies  that  rice, 
almond  and  other  growers  are  about  to  announce 
excessive  prices.  He  declares  the  increase  of 
"prices  of  organized  products  has  been  15.7  per  cent, 
while  the  unorganized  products  of  the  State  have 
advanced  26.44  per  cent  in  two  years. 
1  He  denies  that  the  California  Rice  Growers'  As- 
sociation has  announced  an  opening  price  of  from 
$6.50  to  $7.50  this  year,  as  against  $4.32  for  paddy 
rice  last  year.  He  says  the  institution  contem- 
plates a  wide  advertising  campaign  to  stimulate 
consumption,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  raise  prices 
at  this  time. 

■  Similar  denials  are  made  in  the  cases  of  prunes 
and  almonds;  of  the  latter  an  increase  of  about  3 
cents  a  pound,  which  is  absorbed  by  the  increased 
cost  of  production. 

I  Charges  similar  to  those  made  by  the  retail 
grocers  were  investigated  during  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature  and  found  untrue.  The  organ- 
ized growers  want  only  their  cost  plus  a  reasonable 
profit,  and  that  under  the  organized  system  the 
farmer  receives  his  full  share  of  the  consumer's 
dollar. 

|  It  will  probably  surprise  these  retailers  to  hear 
that  products  of  unorganized  producers  have  ad- 
vanced more  than  those  which  have  organized  pro- 
ducers to  promote  them.  Their  first  thought  will 
probably  be  that  it  is  incredible  that  growers 
would  organize  to  take  less  for  their  products. 
Well,  of  course,  they  do  not — so  that  strain  upon 
credulity  need  not  be  suffered.  The  fact  is,  of 
course,  that  profiteering  by  extortion  or  by  spec- 
ulation is  practically  ruled  out  in  those  products 
which  are  controlled  by  a  producers'  association. 
They  have  a  base-cost  fixed  by  the  association, 
and  every  knows  it,  and  it  operates  just  as  the 
Cleveland  grand  jury  says  it  will — by  "revealing 
the  points  of  attack  on  the  game  of  profiteering" 
so  clearly  that  nobody  dares  to  take  a  hand  in  that 
game  with  those  products..  With  the  other  food 
products  there  is  no  such  revelation  of  cost  and 
.profiteers  gamble  in  them  as  freely  and  gaily  as 
gambol  the  lambs  in  the  spring  time.  Of  course, 
Col.  Weinstock  does  not  say  that  growers  of  these 
unorganized  products  have  enjoyed  an  advance  of 
26  per  cent  while  associated  growers  have  only 
secured  15  per  cent  advance.  Oh,  no!  Sometimes 
an  outside  grower  gets  more  than  the  base-cost, 
or  fixed  price,  to  members  of  organizations — for 
reasons  best  known  to  the  profiteers  who  pay  it, 
but  the  increased  price  which  the  retailers  pay  for 
such  articles  goes,  not  to  the  growers,  but  to  the 
middlemen  and  speculators.  This  fact  suggests  two 
reflections:  first,  instead  of  boycotting  the  output 
of  associations,  the  retailers  should  boycott  prod- 
ucts not  certified  and  freed  from  speculation  by 
them;  second,  our  current  experience  furnishes  a 
unique  demonstration  that  the  indictment  of  profit- 
eering by  the  Cleveland  grand  jury  is  a  true  bill. 

BASE-COST  AND  DAIRY  PEACE. 

If  we  had  this  base-cost  proposition  in  working 
order  we  might  avoid  the  unfortunate  issue  which 
is  now  being  made  against  one  of  our  largest  and 
most  necessary  producers'  organizations — the  Milk 
Producers'  Association.  '  This  association,  which 
includes  a  large  fraction  of  our  dairy  producers, 
simply  desires  to  secure  base-cost,  which  is  under- 
stood to  mean  return  of  all  actual  outlay  and  a 
fair  producers'  profit.  A  few  weeks  ago  certain 
tumultuous  consumers'  leaders  raised  a  ruction 
against  the  Milk  Producers,  and  they  appealed  to 
a  group  of  advisory  experts  whom  everybody  re- 
spects for  expertness  and  disinterestedness,  and 
their  decision  was  that  the  Milk  Producers'  prices 
were  reasonable. .  As  this  decision  has  no  consti- 
tuted authority  back  of  it,  as  the  Cleveland  grand 
Jury  contemplates  providing  for  its  base-cost  deter- 
mination, .the  combative  consumers  convinced  the 
State  Attorney-General  that  the  Milk  Producers 
ought  to  be  proceeded  against  as  a  trust  and  suits 
were  started  in  that  direction  last  week.  The  Milk 
Producers  appealed  for  support  to  other  producers' 
organizations  and  a  meeting  of  their  representa- 
tives was  held  in  this  city  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
and  it  is  reported  that  at  that  meeting  the  other 


associations  decided  that  as  the  Milk  Producers  had 
not  adopted  the  same  form  of  organization  that 
they  had,  they  could  not  join  with  it  in  defending 
itself  against  the  action  of  the  attorney-general 
and  so  endanger  the  different  form  of  organization 
with  which  they  were  successfully  proceeding.  The 
decision  seems  to  have  been  that  it  is  up  to  the 
Milk  Producers  to  make  their  own  fight  for  the 
kind  of  association  they  have  organized.  In  our 
earlier  references  to  this  undertaking  of  the  milk 
producers  to  get  together  we  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  had  the  form  of  a  trust,  and  in  some  re- 
spects it  had  acted  like  a  trust — both  toward  its 
own  membership  and  toward  other  producers.  For 
the  good  of  everybody,  perhaps,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  courts  should  decide  whether  it  is  heading  in 
the  right  direction  or  not.  If  it  is,  trials  will 
strengthen  it;  if  it  is  not,  the  sooner  it  is  turned 
about  and  reorganized  on  a  legal  basis,  the  better. 
Apparently  it  is  now  organized  to  give  a  profit  to 
other  people  than  cow-men,  while  our  other  co-op- 
erative organizations  work  for  their  producing 
membership  only.  Otherwise  than  in  this  one  re- 
gard, the  Milk  Producers  may  be  like  these  other 
organizations,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  de- 
parture from  the  non-profit  plan,  which  they  re- 
gard as  the  basis  of  their  strength  and  innocence, 
these  other  orgainzations  would  have  responded 
to  their  appeal  for  help.  This  vexed  question 
should  be  settled  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  dairy- 
men surely  need  organization  to  secure  base-cost 
for  themselves  more  sorely  than  any  other  group 
of  producers. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Most  Give  Full  Ntme  am  A  Addreaa. 


Re-Planting  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  acre  and  a  half  of  ten- 
year-old  apple  trees  that  I  am  going  to  take  out  to 
plant  prune  trees.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  reset 
the  prune  trees  this  spring  or  give  the  soil  a  rest 
for  a  year? — A.  R.,  Morganhill. 

You  do  not  need  to  wait.  Grub  or  blow  out  the 
old  trees  and  plow  the  land  as  deeply  as  you  can, 
pulling  out  all  old  roots.  Get  at  this  immediately 
so  the  generous  rains  (which  the  prophets  say  we 
shall  have  this  fall)  will  have  a  chance  to  settle 
the  soil.  Lay  out  the  new  rows  midway  between 
the  old  ones,  plant  as  early  in  the  winter  as  the 
soil  gets  wet  clear  down,  but  is  not  holding  cold 
water. 

Green  Feed  for  Brood  Sows. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  the  use  of  seven  brood 
sows.  Have  no  alfalfa  pasture.  What  feeds  (rough- 
age) can  I  grow  for  them? — A.  W.,  Oroville. 

You  can  get  fine  winter  feed  by  sowing  oats  or 
rye  with  vetches,  and  if  you  have  water  to  wet 
down  the  ground  do  it  as  soon  as  you  can  and  then 
plow  and  harrow  or  drill  in  the  seed  without  far- 
ther delay.  If  you  are  going  to  have  water  next 
summer,  add  some  common  red  clover  to  your  seed- 
ing now  and  it  will  fix  you  for  feeding  after  you 
have  mown  off  the  grain  and  vetches  during  the 
winter.  Red  clover  does  admirably  in  the  foothills 
if  it  gets  its  drinks  regularly. 

Don't  Make  a  Fowl  Work  Too  Hard. 

To  the  Editor:  If  a  food  is  deficient  in  protein 
can  the  fowl  use  carbohydrates,  or  fat,  as  a  sub- 
stitute to  build  muscle?  If  a  food  is  deficient  in 
ash  can  a  fowl  use  carbohydrates,  fat  or  protein  as 
a  substitute  to  make  bone? — F.  C.  H.,  San  Francisco. 

In  your  carbohydrate  food  there  is  nothing  by 
which  it  can  supply  its  own  deficiency  in  protein. 
It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  you  can  find  a  food 
containing  carbohydrates  fat  and  protein  in  which 
they  are  not  associated  with  lime  enough  to  enable 
a  fowl  to  stump  along,  but  if  you  wish  the  bird  to 
fly  or  run  swiftly  in  production  be  sure  to  add 
bone-making  materials.  Profitable  production  is 
not  a  question  of  keeping  alive. 

Cover  Crop  in  Prune  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  The  former  owner  of  a  prune 
orchard  I  have  bought  planted  vetch  as  a  green 
manure  crop  for  the  past  two  years,  securing  a 
good  stand  two  or  three  feet  high.  I  plan  to  plant 
melilotus  indica  and  he  has  advised  me  to  drill  it 
in  after  irrigating  the  orchard,  the  latter  part  of 


October  or  nearly  in  November.  Do  you  consider 
this  the  best  way?  Would  you  advise  inoculation 
of  the  seed?  Would  you  recommend  mixing  in  any 
other  seed,,  such  as  bur  clover,  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  the  soil  with  its  longer  roots?  The  trees 
are  seventeen  years  old,  are  in  fine  condition,  and 
I  want  to  do  all  I  can  to  keep  them  so. — H.  W.  S., 
Oakland. 

Your  predecessor  gives  you  good  advice.  The 
way  to  get  a  good  stand  of  melilotus  is  to  get  the 
seed  in  early  so  that  the  plant  can  make  growth 
from  the  autumn  heat — when  there  is  moisture 
present  to  enable  it  to  do  so  and  that  you  make 
sure  by  irrigation.  We  apprehend  that  inoculating 
seed  for  ground  which  has  grown  such  legumes 
as  you  mention  is  not  necessary,  though  it  would 
be  enterprising  to  inoculate  part  of  the  seed  and 
mark  where  you  sow  it  and  test  out  the  matter 
by  comparison  of  the  growth  of  treated  and  un- 
treated seed.  It  would  make  you  surer  of  stuff  to 
plow  in  under  if  you  sowed  some  bur  clover  with  the 
melilotus,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  getting  longer 
or  larger  roots,  for  melilotus  roots  are  much 
larger  and  longer  than  bur  clover  roots. 

The  Peach-Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  Two  years  ago,  in  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  I  observed  an  old  neglected  orchard 
of  peaches,  almonds,  plums,  pears,  etc.,  on  semi- 
adobe  land.  The  peach  trees  were  grown  out  of 
reach,  scale  eaten,  some  overloaded  with  "marbles," 
others  with  no  fruit.  The  almond  trees  and  some 
of  the  plums  had  been  cleaned  with  red  spider, 
but  what  attracted  my  particular  attention  was  the 
large  spreading  branches — all  in  good  foliage, 
thrifty,  green — of  what,  on  investigation  proved  to 
be  a  peach  almond  loaded  with  nuts  and  coming 
to  normal  maturity  in  the  latter  party  of  July. 
There  was  no  sign  of  red  spider,  nor  of  the  hard 
usage  the  surrounding  trees  gave  evidence  of — 
branches  spreading  in  a  radius  of  15  to  20  feet  and 
all  in  good  foliage,  gave  evidence  of  unusual  vigor 
and  hardihood.  It  occurred  to  me  that  this  must 
be  a  good  root  stock  to  employ  in  stead  of  peach 
or  bitter  almond  root.  I  have  since  asked  a  num- 
ber of  nurserymen,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  know 
anything  about  the  adaptability  of  a  peach-almond 
as  a  root  stock.  Will  you  furnish  the  information? 
— J.  E.  Bergtholdt,  Newcastle. 

Your  nurserymen-counsellors  are  too  young. 
They  do  not  know  as  much  as  their  grandfathers 
"lid.  French  and  English  gardeners  knew  the 
peach-almond  and  grew  it  largely  as  a  curiosity.  It 
appeared  very  early  in  California,  which  was  rea- 
sonable as  the  pioneers  grew  their  first  peach  trees 
from  pits,  which  it  was  so  easy  to  bring  with  them 
or  to  get  by  mail.  They  also  planted  almonds 
very  early  and  either  by  local  crossing  of  the  two 
or  because  the  peach  is  naturally  sportive  in  that 
direction,  peach-almond  trees  appeared  in  several 
places  at  about  the  same  time  and  their  possible 
value  as  a  stock  for  the  peach  was  a  pioneer  con- 
ception. W.  B.  West  grew  peach-almond  seedings 
at  Stockton  in  the  '50s,  budded  peaches  on  them, 
and  secured  what  he  described  as  "good  trees." 
He  stated  that  the  peach-almond  appeared  in  his 
mirsry  as  a  "chance  seedling."  About  a  decade 
later  Senator  Routier  of  Sacramento  county  was 
an  earnest  advocate  of  the  peach-almond  root  for 
all  peach .  propagation  claiming  that  his  use  of  it 
gave  him  "peach  trees  having  smooth,  straight 
stems  and  fine,  spreading  tops."  But  though  freely 
advocated  it  was  not  largely  used,  probably  because 
plach  seedlings  were  easier  to  get  and  were  so 
good.  During  the  '70s  and  '80s  the  peach  almond 
was  always  mentioned  in  peach  discussions,  but 
was  never  largely  used.  In  the  '90s  Mr.  Burbank 
produced  a  peach-almond  by  crossing  the  Wager 
peach  with  almond  pollen.  Thus,  although  the 
peach-almond  is  a  very  old  novelty  it  is  still  up 
to  you  to  demonstrate  its  value.  So  far  as  we 
know  the  prospect  of  success  with  it  is  just  as 
good  as  it  ever  was. 


California  Weather  Record. 

The  following'  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending-  September  23,  1919. 


Rainfall  Temperature 

Past  Seasonal  Normal 

Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   00  .81  .91  66  48 

Red  Bluff   00  .48  .40  100  58 

Sacramento   00  .40  .21  100  56 

San  Francisco  00  .12  .12  93  52 

San  Jose  00  .01  .25  98  48 

Fresno   00  .00  .08  100  56 

San  Luis  Obispo   .  .     .00  .00  .29  90  50 

Los  Angeles  00  .00  .00  90  58 

San  Diego  00  .01  .00  70  60 

Winnemucca  00  .08  .64  80  40 

Reno   00  .00  .69  86  40 

Tonopah                         .00  .00  1.03  80  46 
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Los  Angeles  Implement  and  Tractor  Exhibit 


"What  proportion  of  ranchers  al- 
ready believe  in  tractor  farming?"  we 
recently  asked  a  great  many  tractor 
salesmen  individually,  knowing  that 
they  had  been  "talking  tractor"  to 
many  more  ranchers  than  we  had. 

The  answers  were  astonishing,  not 
only  in  the  percentages  named.  b*t 
also  in  the  uniformity  with  which 
approximately  the  same  percentage 
was  named. 

If  we  arc  to  judge  by  these  answers, 
over  90  per  cent  of  ranchers  believe 
in  tractor  farming  wherever  enough 
land  is  being  worked  to  require  more 
than  two  horses.  There  are  good  rea- 
sons and  poor  reasons  why  some  of 
them  have  not  yet  bought  tractors. 
The  chief  reasons  perhaps  are  diffi- 
culty in  disposing  of  draft  stock  with- 
out sacrifice  and  in  obtaining  capital 
enough  to  buy  tractors. 

Visitors  Interested  in  Details. 

The  writer's  observations  at  all  the 
tractor  and  implement  demonstrations 
and  shows  held  in  California,  including 
the  one  at  Los  Angeles,  Sept.  16  to  21. 
1919,  indicate  a  notable  change  in  the 
attitude  and  interest  of  ranchers  which 
seems  to  bear  out  what  the  dealers 
told  me  as  quoted  above. 

That  the  idea  of  tractor  farming  and 
its  economy  as  compared  with  horses 
need  no  longer  be  proved  to  ranchers 
of  California  seems  shown  partly  by 
the  light  attendance  at  the  Sacramento 
and  Los  Angeles  demonstrations  and 
partly  by  the  location  of  the  scattered 
crowds  at  Los  Angeles. 

Never  before  have  we  seen  so  few 
people  following  the  tractors  to  see 
whether  they  could  plow  or  not. 
Never  have  we  seen  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  spectators  collected 
around  the  headquarters  tents  of  the 
various  tractors  and  implements. 
Their  object  in  being  there  was  shown 
by  the  questions  asked  and  answered, 
not  as  to  how  many  plows  a  tractor 
would  pull,  but  as  to  what  kind  of 
material  the  various  parts  were  made 
of,  how  to  get  inside  of  the  machines, 
how  many  grease  cups,  what  sort  of 
ignition,  how  dust  was  kept  out  of  the 
engine,  what  principles  made  the 
carbureters  burn  low  grade  oils  most 
thoroughly,  and  other  details  of  con- 
struction as  numerous  as  there  are. 
One  salesman  remarked  that  you  can't 
evade  a  farmer's  questions  now  by 
changing  the  subject  as  you  could  a 
year  or  two  ago.  He  knows  what  he 
wants  to  find  out  and  he  is  there  to 
find  it  out.  He  knows  he  is  entitled 
to  the  information  before  the  sales- 
man is  entitled  to  ask  for  his  money. 

Most  Husinesslike  Demonstration. 

The  Los  Angeles  tractor  and  imple- 
ment demonstration  of  1919  was  not 
the  biggest  ever  held,  but  it  was  per- 
haps the  best  in  view  of  preparedness 
and  completeness  of  detail  in  every 
exhibit.  Not  so  many  different  makes 
of  tractors  were  there  as  were  shown 
at  the  State  Fair  or  some  previous 
•'emonstrations.  But  a  saner  idea  ani- 
mated the  exhibitors  in  that  fewer 
machines  were  tormented  by  over- 
loads, fewer  useless  stunts  were  per- 
formed, and  attention  was  devoted  to 
real  business. 

The  crowds  were  not  so  great  as  at 
some  previous  demonstrations;  but  it 
was  noticeable  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  visitors  were  Intelligently  inter- 
ested in  tractors  and  implements.  The 
weither  could  not  have  been  improved, 
and  the  dry  adobe  soil  was  not  so 
badly  cemented  as  the  soils  of  many 
previous  demonstrations. 

Arrangements  for  convenience  of 
visitors  were  the  best  we  have  seen 
at  a  demonstration  except  for  the 
effort  required  to  eat  at  the  cafeteria 
after  seeing  its  kitchen  and  kitchen 
inmates.  The  drives  were  sprinkeld, 
and  automobiles  were  freely  allowed 
everywhere.  A  free  parking  space 
adequately  watched  and  with  each 
machine  checked  in  and  out  was  well 
patronized.  Shavings  and  chairs  and 
plenty  of  drinking  water  made  all 
tents  comfortable. 

Each  Tractor  Exhibit  Separate. 

Each  tractor  had  its  own  tent  on  its 
own  proportional  acreage,  and  it  per- 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


I . 


Airplane   photo  of  part  of   the   I.o«  Angeles   Tractor  and   Implement   Demonfitration  field. 
Implement  and  accessory  mm.  are  most  prominent,  tractor  tents  generally  being  out  on  the 
ileitis  not  pictured  here.    I'hoto  by  Hughes. 


formed  whatever  operations  were  de- 
sired. 

Two  tractors  were  shown  which  are 
rated  around  two  horsepower  on  the 
drawbar  and  about  four  on  the  motor. 
At  least  two  were  shown  with  75 
horsepower  on  the  motor.  Twenty- 
seven  different  makes  were  on  exhibi- 
tion, twenty-six  of  which  were  in 
working  clothes  at  honest  labor.  Each 


make  of  tractor  was  represented  by 
the  largest  number  of  individual 
machines  on  the  average  that  ever 
graced  a  demonstration. 

itest  Implement  Demonstration 
BTCT  Held. 
The  greatest  farm  implement  show 
ever  staged  in  California  was  that  at 
the  Los  Angeles  1919  demonstration. 


More  individual  houses  showed  great 
collections,  and  theae  included  more 
complete  lines  for  every  farm  opera- 
tion than  were  ever  show  n  before  on 
one  field.  More  new  features  and  im- 
provements were  brought  to  notice  at 
this  demonstration  than  at  any  previ- 
ously held. 

Half  a  dozen  great  tents  housed 
implements  ■  and  accessories,  several 
of  them  including  tractors  fining  belt 
work  on  various  grinders,  alfalfa  cut- 
ters, silage  cutters,  hay  presses,  corn 
shelters,  ets. 

On  the  fields,  a  multitude  of  every 
kind  of  implements  lost  paint  and 
proved  merits.  Everything  from  plows 
and  surface  mulchers  to  deep  subsoil- 
ers  and  compressed-air  land  levelera 
saw  service  behind  the  Bocks'  of 
tractors.  Orchard  cultivation  was 
emphasized  in  most  cases.  Eight  or 
ten  of  the  outfits  had  set  out  trees 
or  stakes  or  posts  at  regular  orchard 
distances  and  had  worked  down  the 
hard  adobe  clods  in  some  instances  to 
a  real  soft  dust  mulch  close  to  the 
trees  and  all  around  them. 

The  biggest  crowds  seen  consistently 
following  any  one  tillage  implement, 
however,  were  those  watching  the  big 
subsoilers  in  action.  It  seemed  that 
this  phase  of  farming  engages  an  in- 
creased amount  of  ranchers'  interest 
since  it  is  acknowledged  that  power 
is  now  available  to  pull  deep  tillage 
implements. 


A  GIC  the  driver  of  an  automobile  stag'e  running  to  the  deer 
country  what  is  Lis  choice  in  a  rifle  and  ammunition.    If  he 
ts,  lie  is  almost  sure  to  say  Remington  UMC.    No  one  is 
jetter  able  to  appreciate  the  test. 

i  minded,  well  informed  sportsmen  the  world  over  have  come  to  depend  upon 
ion  UMC  for  the  most  important  improvements  in  their  shooting  equipment, 
lor  manufacturer  so  completely  justifies  this  confidence  with  modern  service. 

:ig  rifles,  the  highest  efficiency  is  reached  m  the  Remington  UMC  lock- 
autoloading  and  elide  action  repeaters — hammerlcss.  Bide  ejecting  and  fitted 
:ty  lock.     In  cartridges,  in  the  Remington  UMC  rimless  high  power  .25 
and  .35  for  these  rifles. 

igton  UMC  rifles  and  ammunition  of  identical  design,  along  with  the 
"lemington  UMC  products,  were  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  gold  medal, 
lonor  "for  modern  firearms  and  ammunition,  at  tLe  Panama-Pacific 
ion  in  San  Francisco  in  1916. 

are  now  more  than  82,700  Remington  UMC  dealers  in  the  United 
-another  important  point  of  value  in  Remington  UMC  Service. 

For  Sale  In  Your  Nearest  Town 

nd  oil  your  gun  witk  Rem  Oil.  the  combination  Powder  Solvent.  Ruat  Preventive  and  Lubr] 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  tht  V7orld 

VOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK. 
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Conditions  Facing  Wine  Grape  Growers 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress  by  Jno.  J.  Fox.) 


At  a  meeting  of  grape  growers  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  September  13 
in  the  auditorium  at  the  University 
Agricultural  College  at  Davis  by  Geo- 
H.  Hecke,  Director  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  the  chief  speaker  of 
the  afternoon  was  E.  M.  Sheehan, 
for  many  years  Secretary  of  the 
Staie  Board  of  Viticulture.  His  sub- 
ject was  that  set  forth  at  the  head 
of  this  article,  and  gave  a  brief  survey 
of  the  situation  for  wine  and  table 
grape  men,  as  it  generally  stands  to- 
day and  the  outlook  for  the  future.  He 
said  in  effect:  "We  have  to  face  try- 
ing times  for  the  next  two  months. 
We  have  a  crop  of  wine  grapes  this 
year  in  excess  of  400,000  tons.  For- 
merly we  knew  what  to  do  to  take 
care  of  them.  New  conditions  have 
arisen  with  National  Prohibition  and 
with  the  war-time  provisional  meas- 
ure. No  wine  making  means  that  all 
growers  are  looking  for  an  outlet  for 
grapes  that  have  cost  them  twice  as 
much  to  produce  as  it  cost  them  four 
years  agd." 

Car  Shortage  Serious. 

Some  weeks  ago,  at  the  behest  of 
the  traffic  departments  of  the  trans- 
portation companies,  I  tried  to  esti- 
mate the  tonnage  of  fresh  wine 
grapes  to  be  moved  out  of  the  State. 
After  deducting  the  amount  to  be 
dried,  or  crushed  for  grape  juice  and 
grape  syrup,  I  estimated  there  would 
be  about  225,000  tons  to  be  shipped 
equalling  15,000  to  16,000  carloads,  in 
addition  to  some  16,000  carloads  of 
table  grapes.  Our  committee,  working 
with  the  State  Market  Director,  was 
told  there  was  little  prospect  of  32,000 
cars  for  grapes  only.  No  further  esti- 
mate could  be  given  than  possibly  300 
cars  a  day  for  the  State.  And  this  for 
apples  and  other  commodities  that 
must  be  moved  too.  We  could  not  get 
a  line  on  grape  cars  at  all.  Now  the 
supply  of  cars  is  entirely  inadequate, 
and  we  can  see  no  relief  for  at  least 
two  weeks,  when  some  measure  of  re- 
lief may  be  hoped  for.  Not  one  quar- 
ter of  the  cars  needed  at  Lodi  are  be- 
ing supplied. 

What  Are  the  Needs? 

Thirty-two  thousand  cars  of  grapes 
means  that  we  need  500  cars  a  day  for 
60  days.  They  can't  be  supplied — nor 
half  of  them.  Perhaps  we  won't  get 
one-third  of  our  needs.  We  were  in- 
formed that  no  distinction  would  be 
made  between  accepting  wine  grapes 
or  table  grapes  for  car  applicants. 
Also,  if  big  packers  wanted,  say  50 
cars,  and  small  men  only  one  or  two 
cars,  the  small  men  will  get  equally 
good  service. 

Strange  Conditions. 

The  endeavor  to  amend  the  Prohibi- 
tion enforcement  bill  by  permitting 
light  wines  to  be  consumed  in  the 
home  brought  forth  a  vague,  indefi- 
nite reply.  Many  people  figured  they 
could  make  their  own  wine  in  their 
homes  for  home  consumption,  and  or- 
ders for  our  wine  grape  began  to  pour, 
in.  This  question  is  in  doubt.  No  per- 
mission can  be  given.  At  present  it 
seems  to  be  against  the  law  to  make 
wine  any  time,  anywhere  for  any  pur- 
pose. The  hope  still  exists  that  no  in- 
terference will  take  place  in  home 
affairs. 

Grape  Juice  from  Lodi  Grapes. 

The  Lodi  wine-grape  growers  have 
been  lucky.  Fourteen  thousand  tons 
of  wine  grapes  have  been  bought  here 
by  one  firm.  This  will  make  2,250,000 
gallons  of  grape  juice  to  be  held  for 
wine  making,  if  practicable.  Sulphur- 
ous acid  is  added  (5  gallons  to  100) 
to  save  it.  This  same  grape  juice  is 
being  offered  at  $42.50  a  barrel  in  New 
York,  and  lots  of  it  is  being  sold.  It 
is  marketed  as  grape  juice,  to  be  later 
made  into  wine,  after  driving  out  the 
sulphurous  acid.  Our  grape  juice  is 
not  wanted  without  the  skin  of  our 
grapes  to  give  color  or  blend  with 
Eastern. 

What  Are  Our  Outlets? 

The  best  practical  outlet  for  our 
wine  grapes  is  through  drying — if  we 
can  find  a  market  for  such  raisins. 
Col.  Weinstock  has  already  busied 
himself  in  many  foreign  countries  to 
this  end.    In  a  few  months  data  will 


be  forthcoming  with  regard  to  this. 
There  is  a  large  domestic  consump- 
tion now— a  greater  demand  than  ever 
for  these  dried  grapes-  No  one  need 
take  less  than  10  cents  a  pound  for 
either  dried  white  or  black  grapes. 
This  method  would  also  be  a  happy 
solution  of  the  car  problem. 

I'se  Every  Possible  Outlet. 

The  advice  of  the  old  members  of 
the  Viticultural  Commission  to  the  j 
grower  is  to  use  every  possible  outlet 
to  save  your  crops  where  they  cannot 
he  sold  or  transported.  If  you  can 
make  unfermented  grape  juice — try 
that.  If  you  can  sell  green  and  get 
transportation,  do  it.  If  you  can  dry 
your  grapes,  dry  them  or  make  into 
wine  to  hold  them  if  you  want  to,  how- 
ever it  may  be  handled  later.  ' 

If  you  have  contracted  your  grapes 
and  they  are  ready  for  shipment  but 
are  held  up  for  lack  of  transportation, 
you  can  salvage  them  in  any  way.  The 
risk  is  yours.  If  a  winery  is  operat- 
ing the  owner  can  crush  your  grapes 


PROPERLY  HOUSE  YOUR  TOOLS  AND  MACHINERY. 

The  present  high  cost  of  lumber  should  not  deter  us  from  building 
that  machine  shed  or  keeping  the  old  one  in  thorough  repair.  It  costs 
a  lot  of  money  these  days  to  replace  farm  machinery  and  tools.  For  $300 
we  can  put  up  a  shed  that  will  hold  the  prune-dipper,  tractor  and  culti- 
vating tools,  a  truck  and  all  the  boxes  for  a  small  prune  orchard—five 
or  six  hundred — and  still  have  a  good  space  to  work  in.  A  gravel  floor 
is  plenty  good  enough. 


and  take  a  chance  on  so  many  gallons 
per  ton,  or  you  can  sell  them  to  him 
outright.  Syrup  is  not  yet  being  made 
in  large  quantities,  as  there  is  no  ave- 
nue of  consumption  yet  in  sight. 
How  Many  Are  Dried? 

The  tonnage  to  be  dried  will  not  ex- 
ceed 10  per  cent  of  the  crop  this  year. 
About  25  efficient  evaporators  will  try 
drying  in  Mendocino  county  this  year. 
If  dews  or  rains  come  some  are  going 
to  try  drying  in  the  hop-kilns.  A 
drier  of  grapes  takes  many  chances 
without  a  proper  evaporator. 
A  Good  Market. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  selling 
grapes  in  the  East,  there  are  more 
purchasers  than  sellers.  Fifty  dol- 
lars a  ton  is  being  paid  and  lugs  fur- 


nished. This  nets  the  shipper  from 
$35  to  $37  a  ton  with  the  price  well 
guaranteed.  One  hundred  dollars  is 
paid  down  when  the  car  is  loaded  and 
the  remainder  can  be  obtained  at  your 
bank  on  the  bill  of  lading.  Just  ship 
and  get  your  money. 

Clements  of  Chance. 
The  lements  of  chance  are  lug  boxes 
and  cars.  You  might  get  boxes  and 
no  cars  to  ship  them  in,  but  boxes, 
too,  are  hard  to  get.  There  is  plenty 
of  sawed  veneer,  ends  and  cleats,  but 
cars  are  short.  The  cost  of  boxes  has 
risen  from  8  cents  to  20  cents  in  the 
last  few  months.  Fifteen  cents  is  too 
much.  They  were  17  cents  yesterday. 
However,  a  few  weeks  may  see  them 
possibly  down  to  12%  cents. 


OUR  VICTORY  MODEL 

A  16- Year  Development 
With  Over  1 OO  Improvements 


5-Passenger  Touring  Car 
$1690  f.  o.  b.  Factory 
120-In.  Wheelbase  — 40  h.  p.  Motor 
3-Passenger  Roadster,  same  price 
Also  built  as  Sedan  and  Coupe 

7-Passenger  Touring  Car 
$1875  f.  o.  b.  Factory 
127-In.  Wheelbase  —  48  h.  p.  Motor 


Built  to  Stay 
New 


THIS  new  Mitchell  is  a  new-type  Six,  built 
to  keep  its  newness.  We  knew  the  require- 
ments, for  we  pioneered  the  Light  Six. 
We  have  built  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  and  for 
many  a  year  we  have  watched  their  performance. 

Those  years  convinced  us  that  the  Light  Six 
should  be  more  enduring.  So  late  in  1916  we 
started  to  revise  it,  part  by  part.  For  two  years, 
scores  of  specialists  and  experts  have  worked 
here  to  that  end.  And  this  new  model,  with  its 
100  improvements,  shows  the  complete  result. 

For  Your  Economy 

Thus,  in  100  ways,  we  have  added  strength 
and  endurance,  lasting  smoothness,  freedom  from 
trouble.  We  have  built  a  car  which  stays  new, 
both  in  looks  and  in  performance.  We  have  cut 
your  cost  of  upkeep  and  your  operating  cost.  We 
have  eliminated  scores  of  shortcomings  which 
Sixes  of  the  old  type  have  developed. 

We  have  done  all  this  at  modest  cost,  through 
wonderful  factory  efficiency.  We  build  the  com- 
plete car — motor,  chassis  and  body — under  scien- 
tific cost-reducing  methods.  We  have  kept  this 
new-type  in  the  old-type  price  class. 

Ask  for  our  new  catalog.  Get  all  the  details. 
Then  compare  the  old  types  with  the  new. 
Learn  what  these  changes  mean. 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wisconsin 
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Hear  View 

(Patent  Allowed) 


At  Last 
The  Leveler  You  Have 
Been  Looking  For 


The  Purviance  "One-Man"  Lev- 
eler is  built  of  high  grade  steel, 
yet  is  light  in  weight  and  draft. 
It  is  strong  enough,  however,  to 
stand  very  hard  usage. 

The  leveler  consists  of  a  blade 
with  a  wing  on  either  side,  while 
a  one-piece  axle  running  the  full 


length  of  the  machine  is  supported 
by  two  strong  wheels  at  each  end 
of  the  leveler. 

The  pull  of  a  tractor  practi- 
cally loads  and  dumps  the  leveler, 
due  to  the  arrangement  of  the  draft 
and  axle.  The  position  of  operat- 
ing lever  can  be  changed  to  suit 
various  styles  of  tractors. 


PRICES 

6  foot  Purviance  One-Man  Leveler  $190.00 

7  foot  Purviance  One-Man  Leveler   210.00 

8  foot  Purviance  One-Man  Leveler   230.00 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Factory,  Stockton,  California. 

For  further  information  address, 

J.    M.  COIN  LEY  CO. 

417  E.  WEBER  AVENUE,  STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


In  a  great  many  cases  an  ap- 
plication of  ARCADIAN  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  d«>w  will 
help  size  the  comin—  citrus 
crop  in  addition  to  prompting 
bud  growth  for  next  season. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia is  for  sale  by:  CALIFOR- 
NIA:  San  Frnnclwco:  Hawaiian 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal 
&  Fertilizing  Co.,  Pacific  Guano 
&  Fertilizer  Co.,  Western  Meat 
Co.,  California  Fertilizer  Works. 
I  Angelest  Pacific  Guano  & 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal 
&  Fertilizing  Co.,  Agricultural 
Chemical  Works.  Hauser  Pack- 
ing Co.  OREGON:  North  I»ort- 
Innil:  Union  Meat  Co. 
For  Information  a*  to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

S10  first  National  Ilank  Itldg. 
DERKEI.EY,  CAL. 


20  POT  BULBS,  20c. 

6  New  Parity  Frceeiu.  1  Babiana.  1 
EI<K>merla,4  r  Betblebem,  1  Double 
Rose-bud,  8  Buttercup,  and  4  Grand 
Duchess  Oxalis,   and  J>kf.   of  New 

Winter  I  looming  ?i*nc«r  S*t"t  Prm  and 
Carnation*  twill  all  bioom  thla  wlnUrj— 
Catalog  and  t: i  •>  v H Instructions. 

ALL  MAILED  FOR  20  CENTS 

i  m  ralalofr,  frr*,  of  Hyacinths,  Tulip*. 
Nv#m  Raem,  LilHen.lrlaea.  PMoxvs. 
Hard*  Hants,  Shrubs.  Vin*s.  Barries  In 
crest  TSrlety.  A  l-  <»  splendid  window  plants 
for  winter.  8*eds,  ate. 

John  Lewis  Child*,  inc..  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want  $100? 
Could  You  Use  $50? 
How  About  $25? 


Well  then,  put  on  your  thinking  cap 
and  submit  a  name  for  our  finest 
brand  of  California  Canned  Fruits. 
Remember,  we  are  a  co-operative 
growers'  organization  and  we  want  a 
striking,  distinctive,  «asily  spoken, 
easily  remembered  name,  which  can 
be  registered  as  a  trade  mark. 

We  are  now  operating  three  growers" 
canneries  and  expect  to  extend  our 
operations  into  every  part  of  Califor- 
nia where  the  growers  want  to  can 
their  own  fruit,  and  we  Intend  to 
make  our  brand  as  famous  aa  Sun- 
Maid  on  Raisins.  Sun-Kist  on  Oranges 
or  Sun-Sweet  on  Prunes. 

For  the  best  name  selected  we  will  pay 
$100. 

For  the  next  best  name  (which  we  may 
use  as  a  subsidiary  brand)  we  will 
pay  $50. 

For  the  third  name  we  will  pay  $25. 

If  two  or  more  submit  the  same  name, 
preference  will  be  given  to  the 
one  sending  In  the  name  first. 

If  interested  in  Co-operation,  write  us 
and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  our 
$400,000  canneries  In  San  Jose,  our 
plant  in  Tulare  and  our  plans  for  fur- 
ther extensions  all  over  California. 


ADDRESS 
California  Co-operative  Canneries 

San  Jose,  California 


New  Experimental  Evaporator  at  Davis 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Jim.  1.  Fox.) 


Probably  more  interest  is  centered  in  dehydrators  and  evaporating 
plants  this  year  than  in  all  the  ten  preceding  years  put  together.  For 
the  wine  grape  growers  see  in  it  their  chief  hope  of  salvation.  Prune 
growers  believe  they  can  improve  quality,  increase  space,  and  decrease 
labor  expenses  by  its  use,  and  many  raisin  grape  growers  think  the 
same.    Besides,  it  is  an  insurance  against  foul  weather.  1 


AO  a  meeting  at  the  University  Farm 
at  Davis  on  September  13,  called  -by 
G.  H.  Hecke,  State  Director  of  Agri- 
culture, a  representative  gathering  of 
growers  from  many  counties  met  to 
inaugurate  the  opening  of  the  new  ex- 
perimental evaporator.  Demonstra- 
tions were  given  of  dipping  and  dry- 
ing wine  grapes. 

Dean  Hubert  E.  Van  Norman,  Vice- 
Director  of  the  University  Farm,  said 
that  when  the  problem  of  evaporation 
was  presented  by  the  growers,  the 
University  had  no  funds  for  this  par- 
ticular work.  The  State  Commission 
of  Viticulture  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
their  offering,  supplemented  by  De- 
partment help  availed  to  install  the 
present  plant.  No  figures  are  at  hand 
yet,  as  the  plant  is  new,  though  a  few 
weeks  will  furnish  some  facts  for 
future  development  As  fast  as  the 
department  has  any  information  to 
give  out  it  will  be  given.  The  experi- 
ments will  be  conducted  by  Professors 
Bioletti,  Cruess  and  Christie. 

Result  of  Co-operation. 

Professor  F.  T.  Bioletti  (Viticulture) 
said  that  co-operation  had  been,  in  ex- 
istence for  several,  years  between  the 
University  and  the  State  Board  of  Viti- 
culture, for  which  there  were  results 
to  show  in  various  ways  for  the  dis- 
posal of  the  wine  grapes.  Several 
methods  of  dealing  with  them  were 
tried  out,  but  the  best  way  at  the  pres- 


returned  over  a  chamber  at  the  top  to 
the  furnace  room  by  the  action  of  the 
blast  fan  and  used  over  again.  Mr. 
Cruess  said,  however,  t hat  the  drying 
was  slowed  up  by  this  method,  the  dif- 
ference being  75  hours  for  a  charge  at 
Fresno  by  this  method  and  only  24 
hours  by  discharging  used  air.  This 
again  was  reduced  to  8  hours  by  using 
lye  to  cut  the  grapes.  We  were  shown 
samples  of  dried  grapes  cured  in  the 
small  laboratory  plant  at  the  Univer- 
sity. 

The  new  plant  is  designed  to  vary 
heat  conditions  from  ion  degrees  to 
200  degrees.  The  humidity  can  also 
be  regulated  by  the  return  air  chamber 
and  by  the  use  of  the  suction  fan. 

The  Lye  Dip.      v     .  '•] 

The  dipping  apparatus  is  an  ingen- 
ious contrivance  to  handle  baskets  for 
dipping  in  the  lye  solution  first  and 
clear  water  afterwards,  whence  it  goes 
direct  to  the  tray.  Four  tins  of  lye 
are  used  to  50  gallons  of  water,  or  , 
twice  as  strong  as  is  used  for  prunes. 
Tlic  prunes  are  dipped  at  the  boiling 
point.  This  carries  off  bloom  and 
slightly  checks  the  skin-  Thompson's 
Seediest  require  about  t  to  5  seconds 
immersion,  while  Muscats,  being 
tougher  skinned  need  perhaps  20  sec- 
onds, and  Zinfandel  8  to  10  seconds. 
Some  men  dip  Thompsons  in  Soda  Bi- 
carbonate, though  this  may  not  give 
such  d  rapid  rate  of  drying. 


This  rut  Known  the  new  experimental  evaporator  at  Davis.  A  dipping  demonstration  in 
taking  place  at  the  right.  The  concrete  sulphur  house  Is  shown  in  the  foreground  and  the 
concrete  furnace  building  at  the  left  showing  oil  blast  burner.  By  courtesy  of  II.  1. 
County  Agent,  Napa. 


ent  time  and  demand  seemed  to  be 
drying  them.  In  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  it  is  possible  to  dry  the"  Crop 
in  the  sun,  using  proper  precautions, 
but  in  the  upper  and  coast  sections 
there  is  only  one  way — artificial 
evaporation.  What  kind  of  plant  to 
use  is  the  question.  No  evaporator 
has  yet  tried  out  in  the  coast  counties 
for  'drying  wine  grapes,  though  a 
number  have  been  built  there  both  in 
Napa  and  Sonoma  for  prune  drying. 

Several  processes  have  to  be  gone 
through.  The  grapes  are  dipped, 
rinsed  and  set  on  trays.  Then  they  are 
probably  sulphured.  They  may  then 
be  set  in  the  sun  for  awhile  and  later 
evaporated.  The.  whole  course  has  yet 
to  be  worked  out,  and  demonstrated 
for  the  most  approved  method,  i 
Work  So  Far  Preliminary. 

Professor  W.  V.  Cruess  said  the 
work  to  date  was  preliminary.  He 
has  studied  commercial  and  practical 
dryers  throughout  the  State  in  search 
of  the  right  idea:  a  dryer  that  shall 
be  easy  to  handle  and  not  too  expen- 
sive to  build  or  to  operate.  He  has 
seen  dryers  "that  have  b^en  installed 
costing  from  $300  to  $50,000— a  wide 
range.  The  latter  was  for  drying  cap- 
stem  raisins  and  was  a  hot-air  blast 
The  main  defect  was  the  length  of 
tunnel,  which  was  up  to  75  feet.  The 
owners  advised  cutting  this  length  in 
half. 

The  Demonstration  Plant. 

The  new  plant  is  so  constructed  that 
the  various  methods  now.  practised  can 
be  tried  out.  The  end  of  the  building 
is  moulded  to  take  in  suction  fan  for 
carrying  off  moisture-laden  air,  if 
necessary.    Or  the  heated  air  can  be 


Trays  ami  Sulphuring. 

The  trays  shown  at  Davis  are  half- 
inch  mesh.  Professor  Cruess  advises 
V4 -inch  mesh  to  prevent  loss  of  shat- 
tered grapes.  The  grapes  are  im- 
proved in  color  by  sulphuring,  even 
the  red  ones  profiting  thereby  if 
needed  for  grape  juice  or  wine-mak- 
ing. They  are  taken  direct  from  the 
dipper  to  the  sulphur  house.  Fifteen 
to  20  minutes  of  sulphuring  is  enouglk 
if  they  are  evaporated  afterwards, 
while  3  to  4  hours  are  needed  if  tbey 
are  to  be  dried  in  the  sun. 

The  Sulphur  House. 

The  sulphur  house  is  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  will  hold  two  cars  of 
trays  of  30  pounds  to  the  tray,  or  1 
tons  to  a  charge.  A  small  adjusta" 
vent  is  placed  in  the  roof  to  assu 
complete  combustion  of  the  sulphur. 
The  sulphur-pit  is  slightly  offset  to 
avoid  burning  of  grapes.  One  of  the 
problems  is  to  determine  length  of 
time  desirable  in  the  house.  .  fljl 
The  Evaporator. 

The  evaporator  is  a  tunnel  33  feet 
long,  6%  feet  wide  and  7  feet  high, 
with  a  blast  fan  next  the  furnace  room 
and  a  suction  fan  the  other  end. 
Kitber  or  both  can  be  used.  The 
amount  of  humidity  desirable  for  va- 
rious fruits  has  yet  to  be  determined- 
Thermometers- — reiad  from  the  out- 
side, are  placed  at  three  points,  the 
hottest  one  being  self-registering. 
The  tunnel  holds  8  cars.  If  labora- 
tory tests  can  be  duplicated  here,  a 
charge  of  grapes  can  be  cured  in  from 
12  to  15  hours.  When  the  point  of 
entry  of  heat  registers  150  degrees, 
the  other  end  of  the  tunnel  only  reg- 
(Cpntinued  on  page  419.) 


and  now  comes  the 


CALIFORNIA  ORCHARD  MODEL 

of  the  famous 

Allwork  Kerosene  Tractor 


12-22  h.p.— 4x6  four  cylinder  motor— 4000  lbs.  weight  and  still  only  50  inches  wide,  55  inches 
high  with  a  75-inch  wheel  base  and  a  remarkably  short  turning  radius 


PRICED  to  be  the  Greatest 


All  gears  enclosed  in  a  bath  of  oil. 
Timken  and  Hyatt  bearings  throughout. 
Rear  axle  differential. 
Individual  rear  wheel  brakes. 


Tractor  Values 


Kerosene  or  distillate  burning  engine. 

High  tension  magneto. 

Five  bearing  crankshaft. 

Three  speeds  forward  and  one  reverse. 


Carefully  working,  out  every  detail  that  is  demanded  by  the  orchardist  and  vineyardist  of  California,  the  old  established 
Electric  Wheel  Company,  Quincy,  Illinois,  announces  the  ALLWORK  II  Tractor  built  especially  for  California  horticultural 
conditions  and  with  specifications  '  and  performance  that  command  the  interest  and  attention  of  every  producer  of  fruit. 

The  idea  that  has  made  this  tractor  so  pre-eminent  was  the  development  of  a  very  powerful  engine  in  a  short,  low,  easy 
turning  tractor,  giving  the  owner  more  power  than  he  ever  had  before  for  the  money,  less  load  to  bear  down,  more  standard 
units  and  greater  efficiency  in  a  small  working  space  especially  around  trees  and  vines.  We  want  you  to  see  this  tractor  and  pass 
judgment  upon  it. 

Dealers  who  are  looking  for  a  tractor  highly  desirable  in  the  citrus  and  deciduous  districts  of  California  will  find  the  ALL- 
WORK  II  will  sell  readily  and  be  a  serviee  and  satisfaction  to  the  owners. 

Orchardists  will  find  in  the  ALLWORK  II  many  features  that  have  not  been  included  in  any  tractor  yet  offered.  Write  us 
for  full  descriptive  literature. 


GRANT  &  CO. 

Distributor  for  Northern  California  and  Nevada. 
Sacramento,  California 

ELECTRIC  WHEEL  CO., 
914  Story  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

L.  M.  RAILSBACK,  Representative. 

Factories:  Quincy,  111. 


Electric  Wheel  Co., 

914  Story  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Please  send  descriptive  folder  concerning  The  California 
Orchard  Model,  The  ALLWORK  II  tractor. 


My  Name 
Address  ... 


-i 
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sa/s= 

"t/)Q  genuine  <En¥J 
dates  bac/r  to 
/866" 

"I  remember  well  when  we  used  black  powder  for 
stump  blasting  and  mining.  Just  after  the  Civil  War  the 
first  Giant  Fowder  ever  made  in  the  United  States  was 
manufactured  in  a  little  laboratory  in  what  is  now  Golden 
Gate  nark. 

"Out  of  that  beginning  has  grown  The  Giant  Powder 
Co.,  Con.,  with  its  chain  of  great  plants  and  magazine  stocks 
throughout  the  entire  West.  And  the  Giant  Farm  Powders 
are  being  used  for  stump  blasting,  boulder  blasting,  tree 
planting,  etc.,  by  thousands  of  Western  land  owners.  Giant 
Powders  have  always  been  so  popular  that  some  people  have 
thought  any  ordinary  dynamite  was  Giant  Powder,  but  that 
is  wrong.  The  only  way  to  get  Giant  economy  and  efficiency 
is  to  get  the  genuine  Giant  Powders  made  by  the  originators 
of  the  name." 

Just  tell  u*  "send  me  your  book,"  and  we  will  mail  you  our  valuable  guide  to 
blastine.  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders." 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Bloating" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bid?.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Sail  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


f arm  Powders! 


EUREKA 


jbs    Losse  Blenheim 

Apricots 

One  of  the  finest  'cots  in  existence. 

The  fruit  grows  to  a  uniformly  large 
size — is  of  finest  flavor  and  quality — 
and  brings  a  big  price  in  the  market. 

We  offer  the  Genuine  Losse  Strain — 
budded  from  the  original  Losse  or- 
chard. 

Write  for  further  information — also 
our  latest  priee  list- 


That 
Produce 


Elmer  Bros  Nursery 


"Ibe  Nursery  that  Halped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous" 
76  So.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  California 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Cneapest  anil  muat  efficient  fertilizer  —  Highly  conrentrnted  —  Dry.  Odor- 
lc km  —   No   weed  need   or  foreign   mutter — a   iinturnl  fertiliser. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
2.50|  Ammonia 
1.25%   Phosphoric  Acid 
4.00     Potash  Water  Soluble 
1  fS.OO     Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CALL,  OR  WHITE  US — 

phone         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARNY  1548  429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"Knocking  Almonds." 

The  California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change says:  "A  certain  firm  of  specu- 
lators, who,  we  believe,  are  buying 
most  of  the  almonds  outside  of  the 
Association,  say  In  a  circular  known 
as  'Brokers'  Advice,'  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 'It  is  with  pardonable  pride 
that  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that, 
without  exception  up  to  date,  our 
opening  prices  this  year  have  been 
materially  lower  than  those  subse- 
quently named  by  the  different  asso- 
ciations, and  we  know  this  is  bound 
to  aid  our  Brokers  when  they  solicit 
business  for  our  account  after  we  have 
named  prices  for  1920  crop  next 
spring."  See?  They  can  sell  at  lower 
prices  than  the  association  pays  and 
still  make  a  profit  out  of  your 
almonds  and  you  can't  blame  them — 
that's  good  business.  They  are  so 
sure  of  you  that  they  can  name  prices 
for  your  nuts  in  the  spring  before  the 
shell  has  formed.  Is  this  speculation 
or  betting  on  a  sure  thing? 
Apricots  Dried  Light. 

We  have  heard  quite  a  few  com- 
plaints of  apricots  drying  out  light 
this  year,  and  apparently  it  was  quite 
general  in  the  north.  Percy  R.  Dex- 
ter of  Gilroy  said  that  his  Moorparks 
dried  away  5  to  1  this  year.  F.  B. 
Smith  of  Saratoga  told  us  his  Blen- 
heims dried  out  6-1,  and  W.  H.  Schra- 
der  of  Los  Gatos  also  had  6-1  results. 
A.  C.  Kuhn  of  Evergreen  kept  account 
of  his  fruit  from  young  orchards.  He 
said,  "The  shrinkage  on  my  apricots 
was  5%  to  1.  In  these  figures  we 
averaged  the  boxes  of  fruit  at  40 
pounds,  which  I  believe  was  right, 
though  we  did  not  weigh  every  box." 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  con- 
dition except  that  the  weather  was 
very  generally  cool  during  the  ripen- 
ing period,  except  at  Mr.  Dexter's. 
It  ma_y  possibly  have  been  that  the 
fruit  was  picked  a  little  too  close  on 
account  of  the  high  price  of  labor. 
But  with  green  fruit  at  flOO  to  $110 
a  ton  this  year,  it  would  have  paid 
better  to  ship  to  a  cannery  than  have 
that  much  shrinkage. 
An  Bight-Hour  Day  for  the  Farmer? 

"Say,  what's  this  talk  about  an  eight- 
hour  day  for  the  farmer?"  said  a  jolly 
looking  grower  at  the  State  Fair  to 
the  writer.  "If  production  is  short 
now,  how  would  the  world  fare  if  we 
fellows  cut  down  our  days  to  eight 
hours?  It  is  production  that  is  going 
to  bring  down  the  cost  of  living.  We 
farmers  mainly  spend  our  earnings 
in  efforts  for  reproduction,  and  all  the 
hundreds  of  million  of  dollars  we  get 
for  our  products  come  back  to  the 
State  and  everyone  that  is  a  worker 
benefits.  If  the  farmer  makes  money 
everybody  gets  a  look  in.  For  this 
money  comes  where  there  was  none 
last  year — from  a  new  creation,  so  to 
speak.  This  year  has  shown  better 
than  ever  before  what  our  growers' 
organizations  are  worth.  We  have 
doubled  some  of  our  yields  in  ten 
years,  and  yet  our  stuff  sells  readily 
and  is  well  distributed.  Yes,  I  am 
going  to  buy  me  a  tractor  this  year. 
Eight  hours!  Come  and  have  a  drink 
of  buttermilk." 
To  Plant  Figs  at  Oakdale. 

200  acres  have  been  bought  by  fig 
men  from  Fresno  in  the  Leitch  Colony, 
Oakdale  (Stanislaus  County),  to  be  set 
out  to  Kadota  figs.  Another  man  from 
Orange  Cove  has  bought  40  acres  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  various  others 
have  bought  in  the  last  few  months 
with  an  eye  to  figs.  The  bare  land 
price  is  still  around  $100  an  acre. 
This  section  is  already  known  as  an 
almond  producer. 
"Constitutional"  Wine. 

Wine  is  to  be  manufactured  at  sev- 
eral large  wineries  in  the  State  this 
year  that  will  not  be  in  contravention 


of  the  Prohibition  Act,  according  to< 
word  received  by  John  B.  Carter,  Col- 
lector of  Inland  Revenue.  The  alco- 
holic content  down  to  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  is  extracted  when  the  wine- 
is  ready  for  marketing.  C.  E.  Pickett 
of  Calistoga  says  it  is  not  biblical  be- 
cause it  "maketh  not  glad  the  heart 
of  man,"  for  even  the  color  loses  its 
roseate  hue  and  becomes  cloudy  and 
uncertain.  Perhaps  that  is  why  it 
is  called  "constitutional."  To  the 
layman's  ear  it  sounds  rather  sombre 
and  colorless.  Captain  Kidd's  toast, 
as  he  lifted  his  beaker  of  grog,  used 
to  be,  "Down  with  strong  drink!"  And 
that  is  what  the  government  says. 

The  Loss  on  Cling  Peaches. 

There  has  been  quite  a  loss  in  cling 
peaches  for  two  reasons.  One  wa& 
unavoidable,  and  that  was  shortage 
of  water  in  some  quarters  when  it 
was  needed  to  size  up  the  fruit.  The- 
other  reason  was  inadequate  or  nr> 
thinning  of  the  peaches,  and  this 
will  result  in  a  loss  of  fruit  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  market- 
able. It  is  true  that  labor  was  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  when  it  was  needed  and 
prices  for  day  labor  were  very  high, 
but  more  thinning  might  have  been 
done. 

Kearney  Figs  Prospering. 

Last  year  3,000  border  Adriatic  fig 
trees  on  the  noted  Kearney  ranch 
owned  by  the  University  of  California, 
near  Fresno,  produced  120  tons  of  figs. 
Some  of  the  land  has  been  sold  and 
the  number  of  trees  reduced  by  a  few 
hundred,  but  the  other  trees  are  bear- 
ing a  still  larger  crop  than  last  year, 
needing  heavy  propping  to  save  the 
branches. 

Labor  Organization  in  San  Joaquin. 

The  large  fruit  centers  have  done 
admirable  work  in  the  matter  of  labor 
organization  of  the  fruit  harvests. 
Permanent  plans  to  the  end  will 
doubtless  supervene  in  view  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  demands  of  grow- 
ers who  will  need  importations  annu- 
ally, for  years  to  come  apparently, 
just  during  the  harvest  season. 

Butte  County  Olixs. 

Our  earlier  estimates  on  olives  are 
hardened.  The  crop  in  Butte  county 
is  reported  60  per  cent  of  a  crop  or 
better  than  last  year.  The  quality  is 
excellent  and  the  trees  as  usual  in 
A-l  condition.  Los  Angeles  county 
claims  pretty  well  a  normal  crop  of 
olives.  The  price  of  oil  keeps  the 
fruit  high. 

The  California  Peach  Growers  in 
Fresno  have  sent  a  letter  to  all  mem- 
bers advising  the  drying  of  small 
clings  whole.  Realizing  that  can- 
nery peaches  would  run  smaller  this 
year  they  anticipate  that  the  Asso- 
ciation can  market  small  peaches 
dried,  and  so  allow  the  growers  to 
realize  on  otherwise  unmarketable 
fruit.  The  peaches  are  to  be  quar- 
tered, leaving  the  pit  intact,  sulphur- 
ed generously  and  dried  in  the  sun  in 
the  usual  way. 

Show  up  well  and  provision  has  been 
made  to  dry  quite  a  tonnage  of  this 
crop  for  export,  it  is  said.    We  know 
nothing  or  the  markets  for  this  dried 
product.    Should  markets  develop  for 
any  material  quantity  of  dried  wine 
srapes.  added  interest  will  be  shown 
j  in  evaporators  to  handle  the  crop  for 
I  storage.    From  8  to  in  cents  has  been 
|  paid  for  the  dried  grapes.  No  estimate 
I  of  the  value  of  this  crop  can  be  given, 
;  though   $25   to   $55   has   been  paid 
green. 

Shasta  County's  prune  crop  will 
amount  to  about  1200  tons  accord- 
ing to  Horticultural  Commissioner 
B.  F.  Stroup,  according  to  size,  on  the 
present  basis,  they  should  average 
$280  a  ton. 


PAYS  TO  RAISE  A  COVER  CROP  OF  BUR  CLOVER  SEED. 

At  15  to  20  cents  a  pound  why  would  it  not  pay  to  raise  a  crop  of 
bur  clover  seed,  which  is  always  in  demand  for  cover-cropping  because 
it  is  such  a  sturdy  and  persistent  grower?  The  threshed  straw  is  mighty 
good  feed,  too.  In  order  to  make  the  bur  clover  stand  up  for  cutting 
and  harvesting  from  15  to  30  pounds  of  grain  might  be  sown  with  it. 
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The  Winchester  Pattern.  SSO  pellets  out  of  a 
poHsiUe  A3 1.  or  of  the  shot  charge,  evenly 
distributed;  no  birds  get  through 


How  big  a  bag  will  you  bring  back? 


THEdifferencebetween  a  bulg- 
ing bag  and  a  lean  one  is 
often  a  question  of  gun  and 
shells  and  not  of  shooting  skill. 

Make  sure  you  have  the  right 
game-getting  combination  —  shells 
that  kill  when  the  aim  is  true,  and 
a  gun  that  enables  the  shell  to 
make  its  best  pattern. 

Good  shell  patterns  are  either 
allowed  or  prevented  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  gun  barrel — the  cham- 
ber, bore  and  choke. 

Faulty  chambering  even  more 
than  faulty  choking  tends  to  mash 
and  "ball"  the  shot,  making  pellets 
fall  short  or  fly  wide. 

And  if  a  gun  is  faulty  in  its  most 
vital  part,  the  chamber,  the  chances 
are  that  the  bore  is  also  carelessly 
made. 

From  chamber  to  choke,  the 
barrels  of  the  famous  Winchester 
Repeaters  are  bored  to  make  the 
shell  throw  its  highest  pattern. 
They  are  free  from  shot-jamming 
defects.  They  let  the  shell  do,  its 
full  work. 

"Line"  test  the  barrel 
Point  a  Winchester  barrel  toward 
the  light  and  look  through  the  bore.^ 


It  looks  like  a  highly  polished  mir- 
ror. Not  a  false  shadow  throughout 
the  bore.  Sight  through  the  bore 
at  a  horizontal  black  line  on  the 
window.  This  line  will  throw  a  "V" 
shadow  in  the  bore.  Tilt  the  barrel 
till  the  point  of  the  "V"  touches 


The  "Line"  test 

Perfect  bore  of  Win-  Irregularities  revealed 
Chester  barrel  revealed  in  inferior  shotgun  bar- 
under  "Line"  test.  rel  under  "Line"  test. 

the  muzzle.  The  perfect  "V"  shows 
absence  of  irregularities. 

This  is  the  "Line"  test  of  a  per- 
fect bore.  No  faulty  barrel  can 
pass  this  test — the  "V"  will  be 
distorted. 


Proof"  test,  having  been  fired  many- 
times  for  smooth  action  and  accuracy, 
and  strength-tested  by  firing  25  to  40 
per  cent  excess  loads.  This  stamp 
stands  for  Winchester's  guarantee  of 
quality,  with  50  years  of  the  best  gun- 
making  reputation  behind  it. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you 
Winchester  Guns  and  Ammunition 

Before  you  take  to  the  woods  this 
Fall,  get  your  dealer  to  show  you  a  Win- 
chester Repeater — Model  97  for  ham- 
mer action;  Model  12  for  hammerless. 
Put  one  to  your  shoulder,  try  its  bal- 
ance, see  how  beautifully  it  handles. 
Your  sportsman's  instinct  will  tell  you 
it's  the  best  weapon  you  could  choose. 
Leading  hardware  and  sporting  goods 
dealers  in  every  community  carry  Win- 
chester Arms  and  Ammunition.  They 
will  be  glad  to  assist  you  in  selecting 
the  gun  best  suited  to  your  needs. 
Upon  request,  we  will  mail  you,  free  of 
charge,  the  complete  catalog  of  Win- 
chester guns  and  loaded  shells. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO. 
Dept. 151      New  Haven      Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


What 


means 


This  mark  on  a  Winchester  barrel 
means  that  the  gun  has  passed  the 
"Winchester  Provisional  and  Definitive 


Important  Notice 

The  chamber,  bore  and  muzzle  choke 
of  all  Winchester  Shotguns  are  reamed  to 
micrometer  measurements  for  the  partic- 
ular Winchester  Shells  they  are  meant  to 
shoot.  You  will  get  the  highest  and  most 
uniform  pattern  results  by  shooting  Win- 
chester shells  in  Winchester  guns.  The 
two  are  made  for  each  other. 


Model  IS.  Hammerless  take-down  repeating  shotgun.  Made  in  IS  gauge,  weight  about 
7%  lbs.;  in  16  gauge,  weight  about  6  lbs.;  in  to  gauge,  weight  about  6  lbs.— more 
popular  with  women  and  new  shooters,  because  of  its  lightness  and  very  slight  recoil. 


Model  97.   Take-down  repeating  shotgun.  Made  in  It  gauge,  weight  about  7% 
hi  about  7%  lbs.   The  favorite  with  shooter*  who  prefer  m 


lbs.;  in  16  gauge,  weight  uw 
slide  forearm  repeating  shotgun  with  a  hammer. 


World  Standard  Cant  and  Ammunition 
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CAR  SITUATION 


Attitude   of  California   Fruit  Distributors 

TO  ALL  MEMBERS-  Sacramento,  California,  September  16,  1919. 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  year,  we  have  been  continuously  after  the  Railroad  Administration  to  force  complete  recognition  of  the 
needs  of  the  deciduous  fruit  industry  for  1919,  in  the  matter  of  transportation,  car  supply,  schedules,  etc.  We  have  a  number  of  times  held 
a  personal  conference  with  the  Director  of  Traffic  at  Washington,  as  well  as  other  officers  of  the  Railroad  Administration  and  car  lines. 

We  have  exchanged  telegrams  and  letters  as  follows: 


Sacramento,  California,  May  23rd,  1919. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Barnwell,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway. 

San   Francisco,  Cal. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Luce,  Traffic  Mgr.,  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sirs: — During  the  war,  the  Railroads  found  it  necessary  to  length- 
en the  time  of  hauling  fruit  across  the  Continent.  Under  pre-war  condi- 
tions, we  had  an  established  service,  wherein  we  could  sell  in  New  York 
the  tenth  morning,  Chicago  on  the  seventh  morning.  This  schedule  was 
changed  by  the  Railroad  Administration,  so  that  during  war  times,  we  were 
supposed  to  get  the  fourteenth  morning  in  New  York,  and  the  tenth  morn- 
ing sale  in  Chicago. 

The  war  is  over.  We  should  go  back  to  pre-war  conditions.  We  ask  for 
the  establishment  of  the  old  schedules  and  running  time  to  Chicago.  Would 
request  that  you  immediately  arrange  for  such  service. 

Awaiting  immediate  advice,  1  remain,  yours  very  truly,  CHAS.  E.  V1RDEN. 

General  Manager. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  31,  1919. 
Mr.   Chas.   E.   Virden.  General  Manager,   California  Fruit  Distributors,  Sac- 
ramento. California. 

Dear  Sir: — Have  just  returned  from  Southern  California  and  find 
awaiting  me  your  letter  of  May  23rd,  in  matter  of  reinstatement  of  pre- 
war eastbound  schedule  for  deciduous  fruits. 

Will  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Administration  and  urge 
immediate  disposition.  Yours  very  truly.  W.  G.  BARNWELL. 


San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  13th,  1019. 
Mr.   Chas.   E.  Virden,   General   Manager,   California  Fruit  Distributors,  Sac- 
ramento, California. 

Dear  Sir: — Referring  to  your  favor  of  May  23rd  concerning  eastbound 
fruit   train  schedules: 

This  subject  has  been  carefully  considered  by  the  Administration  of- 
ficials in  Chicago  as  well  as  those  on  the  Coast  and  the  conclusion  has 
been  reached  that  the  schedules  adopted  for  movement  of  last  season's 
traffic  should  not  be  disturbed,  excepting  that  trains  should  be  made  up 
and  moved  as  blocks  of  fruit  are  assembled,  the  same  as  in  seasons  pre- 
vious to  the  last;  this  instead  of  confining  the  departure  to  certain  hours 
of  the  day. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Administration  that  the  manner  in  which 
last  season's  fruit  was  handled,  both  as  to  time  in  transit  and  particularly 
witli  reference  to  regularity  and  dependability  of  service,  met  with  the 
approval  of  fruit  shpipers,  they  having  so  expressed  themselves  at  the 
fruit  meeting  held  at  Sacramento,  May  loth. 

Considering  the  abnormally  heavy  traffic  to  move  the  coming1  season, 
our  operating  people  tell  us  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  out 
of  locomotive  power  the  very  best  possible  performance  If  we  expect 
to  make  deliveries  on  time,  which  we  understand  is  morei  desirable  in  pref- 
erence to  an  irregular  performance  by  endeavoring  to  move  a  heavy  crop 
on  a  faster  schedule.  Yours  truly,  G.  W.  LUCE, 

W.   G.  BARNWELL. 


Sacramento,  Calif.,  June  16,'  1919. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Luce,  F.  T.  M.,  Southern  Pacific  R.  R.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Barnwell,  A.  F.  T.  M.,  Santa  Fe  Ry.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Gentlemen: — I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  reply  that  you,  made  under 
date  of  the  13th,  pertaining  to  reduction  of  schedules  on  eastbound  fruit 
trains,  you  saying  thitt  at  the  meeting  held  in  Sacramento  on  May  15th, 
the  schedules   met   with   the   approval   of  the   fruit  shippers. 

My  notion  of  this  meeting  is  that  the  Transcontinental  schedules  were 
not  even  discussed.  •  This  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
conditions  within  the  state  such  as  time  of  pulling  trains  and  placing  ol 
empties,   assembling,  etc. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  1919  perishable  fruit  movement  through- 
out the  United  States  is  going  to  be  the  heaviest  in  the  history  of  the 
industry,  and  it  is  going  to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  railroads  in  the  pro- 
viding of  refrigerator  cars,  as  1  think  we  all  realize  there  has  been , 
practically  no  new  refrigerators  built  in  the  past  two  years,  and  as  far 
as  I  can  learn  there  are  none  under  construction  at  this  time,  and  It  must 
naturally  follow  that  some  of  the  service  are  in  need  of  complete  over- 
hauding.  etc. 

Now  it  does  seem  to  me  that  you  can  oonserve  traffic  conditions  and 
more  fully  protect  the  requirements  of  the  growers  and  shippers  by 
handling  these  trains  under  load  in  the  quickest  possible  time.  In  other 
words,  get  back  to  pre-war  schedule,  or  better,  and  a  very  definite  effort 
should  be  made  to  have  empty  equipment  returned  promptly  to  producing 
fields.  If  these  things  are  done  it  will  result  in  a  greatly  increased  avail- 
ability of  refrigerator  cars  and  will  also  mean  a  considerable  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  ice  consumed  in  shipment  under  refrigeration,  and  we  are 
told  there  is  a  short  supply  of  ice. 

I  may  be  entirely  wrong  in  the  position  I  am  taking,  but  I  have  yet 
to   be  shown. 

Realizing  as  you  gentlemen  do  the  necessities  of  the  California  grow- 
ers, I  think  you  should  urge  the  schedule  that  I  proposed  in  my  letter  of 
May  23rd.  and  I  ask  that  you  give  this  your  further  and  immediate  con- 
sideration and  let  me  have  a  reply. 

Yours  truly, 

CHAS.    E.  VIRDEN, 
C/o  Mr.  J.  H.  Dyer.  General  Manager. 


Sacramento,   California,    July    28,  1919. 
G.  W.  Luce,  F.  T.  S.  P.  Railroad,  San   Francisco,  California. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Barnwell,  A.  F..  T.  M.  Sfe  Railway,  San  Francisco.  Calffornia. 

See  my  letter  June  sixteenth  asking  for  reduction  in  schedule  across 
Continent  which  means  a  greater  availability  of  refrigerator  cars,  material 
reduction  in  amount  of  ice  consumed  and  greater  efficiency  in  handling 
of  this  perishable  industry  Stop  If  nothing  happens'  the  movement  from 
this  state  during  month  of  August  will  be  extremely"  heavy  followed  by 
like  movements  in  September  and  possibly  October.  You  realize  that  today 
there  is  not  a  surplus  refrigerator  car  west  of  the  Sieroas.  By  this  T  mean 
we  are  practically  using  every  car  that  is  available  from  day  to  day.  If 
there  should  be  an  interruption  in  the  return  of  these  empties  we  are  go- 
ing to  suffer.  There  should  be  a  seventy-two  hour  supply  of  empties  at 
loading  stations  so  if  any  delay  to  operations,  wrecks,  etc.,  should  prevail 
it  would  not. prevent  us  from  loading.  I  again  appeal  to  you  for  a  reduction 
in  schedule  and  would  ask  that  you  advise  by  wire  whether  or  not  you  are 
going  to  take  action  on  this  request. 

SM  11:25  a.  m.  W.U.  CHARLES  E.  VIRDEN. 

Carbon  copy  of  above  telegram  sent  to  J.  H.  Dyer,  Gen'l  Mgr.  U.  S  R  A,  11:25 

a.  m.,  July  28th,  1919 


San  Francisco  Calif.,  July  29,  1919. 
Chas.  E.  Virden.  Calif.  Fruit  Distrs.,  Sacramento.  Calif. 

Your  wire  twenty-eighth  about  re-establishing  pre-war  eastbound  schedule 
deciduous  fruit  matter  has  been  carefully  considered  with  conclusion  that  no 
change  will  be  made  in  present  schedule,  believing  that  all  things  considered 
present  schedule  will  provide  regular  dependable  service  Stop.  Supply  refrig- 
erator cars  being  given  closest  attention  with  full  realization  that  it  is  neces- 
sarv  to  keep  cars  moving  westward  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  that  end. 

W.  G.  BARNWELL.  July  30,  S  a.  m. 


Chas.  E.  Virden, 
Sacramento 


San  Francisco,  Calif.,  July  29,  1919* 
Calif,  ■  ■ 

Your  request  for  reduction  eastbound  schedule  deciduous  fruit  has  had 
very  careful  consideration  by  the  Administration  at  different  times  from  dif- 
ferent angles  since  its  receipt  with  the  conclusion  that  no  change  will  be' 
made  In  present  schedules,  believing  that  aften  considering  Ice  supply,  reicing 
and  car  situation,  also  movement  of  fruit,  that  present  schedule  will  render 
regular  dependable  service  on  the  fruit.  Stop  Supply  of  refrigerator  cars  being 
given  most  vigorous  attention  with  knowledge  that  It  is  necessary  keep 
empty  refrigerators  moving  westward,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  give 
adequate  supply,'  and  if  any  failure  to  do  so,  coupled  with  all  that  is  being 
done  for  movement  of  fruit  East  and  emptiea  West,  it  is  bevonu  prevention 
Stop  Further  It  is  thought  if  reductions  in  schedules  east  made  it  would  con- 
flict with  all  factors  entering  into  the  service  and  retard  movement  west-  . 
bound  of  empties  Stop  Viewing  subject  as  an  entirely  stability  of  schedule 
eastbound  and  the  .facility  of  moving  empties  westbound  are  both  promoted 
by  present  arrangement  Stop  While  few  cars  may  make  better  than  present 
schedule  it  is  the  entire  movement  of  both  fruit  and  empties  that  must 
be  considered.  G_  W.  LUCE,  11:42  AM. 

C.  E.  Virden,  Truckee,  Calif.,  July  29,  1919. 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Your  telegram  yesterday  empty  PFE  cars  receiving  special  train  service 
from  Ogden  west  Just  received  advice  that  administration  making  arrange- 
ments move  three  thousand  FGE  cars  to  California  Just  released  from  Georgia 
and  Florida  service.  These  cars  now  reaching  Chicago  in  liberal  numbers  and 
expected  move  west  average  two  hundred  per  day  which  with  return  empty 
PFE  cars  should  .give  us  approximately  four  hundred  daily  eirfpty  west 
through  Ogden  gateway.  J.  H.  DYER,  3:07  P.  M. 

Mr.  Wm.  Sproule.  Sacramento,  Cal.,  Aug.  5,  1919.i 

Director  of  Railroads, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

We  are  not  obtaining,  sufficient  cars  to  handle  our  business.  For  example, 
tomorrow  the  hill  points  and  other  additional  districts  around  Sacramento' 
will  need  hundred  thirty-five  cars  and  the  Pacific  Fruit  Express  tell  us  that 
the  most  they  can  hope  to  deliver  will  be  sixty-five  "and  they  are  not  certain 
about  this  Stop  Something  must  be  done  and  done  quickly.  A  large  tonnage 
yet  to  be  moved  and  quick  action  is  necessary.  We  appeal  to  you  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  avoid  the  tremendous  loss  that  will  follow  to  the  growers 
and  shippers  if  equipment  is  not  furnished. 

CHAS.  E.  VIRDEN,  2:10  P.  M.  WU. 


Chas.  E.  Virden,  San  Francisco.  Cal.,  Aug.  5,  1919.  yi 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

Wire  date  expect  to  place  for  loading  seven  a.  m.  tomorrow  one  hundred 
forty  empty  refrigerators  in  Sacramento  territory.    Will  continue  to  do  every-' 
thing  possible  to  protect  loading.  WM.  SPROULE,  11:30  P.M. 


Mr.  Edward  Chambers,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Sept.  5,  1  y  1  r». 

Director  oX  Traffic, 

Washington,  D.  C.  v  . 

We  are  now  Ineeting  with  serious  car  shortage  with  very  little  relief  in 
sight,  in  fact  our  advice  Is  to  the»  effect'  that  we  may  expect  even  greater  * 
shortage.  Most  of  Tokay  crop  yet  to  .move  and  considerable  part  of  the 
table  grapes  In  Fresno  district  yet  to  be  shipped.  While  we  haye  no  way  of 
checking  we  are  told  that  movement  qf  winegrape  varieties  'is  heavy.  Thl* 
you  can  probably  verify  from  your  Pacific  Coast  offices  and  as  per  our  con- 
versation consider  that  now  Is  time  to  act  so  that  table  grape  industry  may 
be  fully  conserved.    Would  appreciate  Immediate  answer. 

CHAS.  E.  VIRDEN,  10:00  a.  m. 


C.  E.  Vtrden,  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  9.  1919. 

Sacramento,  Calif.  ■ 
Yours  fifth  supply  will  appear  serious  for  few  days  but  as  soon  as  results 
strike  are  overcome  Will  be  more  regularity  in  movement.    Am  watching  wine- 
grape  situation  closely,    Have  no  Information  yet  that  It  Is  interfering  in  any> 
serious  way  with  shipments  of  table  grapes  or  other  fruits. 

EDWARD  CHAMBERS,  5 AO  p.  m 


Mr.  Wm.  Sproule,  '  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Sept.  H.  1919. 

Director  of  Railroads, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Car  supply  has  been  entirely  inadequate  and  is  now  very  critical.  Wi 
involve  growers  and  shippers  in  tremendous  losses  with  absolutely  no  one 
•blame  except  Railroads.  Positive  and  drastic  action  should  be  taken  this  \ 
morning  to  relieve  this  situation.  Stop  Greater  co-ordination  should  be  Imme- 
diately obtained.  It  Is  getting  ao  we,  never  know  what  to  expect.  This  is  a 
business  that  is  deserving  of  the  personal  and  effective  attention  of  someone 
connected  With  the  Railroad  Administration. 

CHAS.  E.  VIRDEN,  9:10  a.  ro. 


to 

1.4 


Chas.  E.  Virden.  San  Francisco,  Calif..  Sept.  11.  1919: 
California  Fruit  Distrs.  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Your  message  11th  received.  Appreciate  difficulties  created  by  shortage 
of  refrigerator  car  supply  which  efforts  of  all  parties  concerned  have  not 
been  able  to  remedy  because  of  large  crop  demand*  throughout  United 
States  In  producing  (districts  supply  Is  improving  ami  within  forty-eight 
hours  this  improvement  ought  to  be  manifest.  I  have  subject  actively 
in  'hand  both  with  Administration  officers  east  and  with  refrigerator  car 
lines  since  you  tried  to  phone  me  have  endeavored  to  reach  you  by  phone 
but  without  success.  You  can  rely  on  best  being  done  that  circumstances' 
will    allow.   i   WM..  SPROULE,    1:43    P.  M. 

•  '  ,f?3 

.  .     .  .    Sacramento,  Calif.,  Sept.  11,  1919. 

Mr.   Edward  Chambers. 

Director  of  Traffic,  U.  S.  R.  A. 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Something  must  be   done   Immediately  and  executive  action   should  be-' 
taken    instantly   towards   furnishing   cars   to   move   grapes   Shortage   is  an 
extreme  one.     The  present  position   is  the  most  critical   in  the  history  of 
the   lndustfv.     We  appeal   to   you   to   take  ^personal   and   forceful  action.. 
Answer  fully.  CHAS.  E.  VIRDEN.  11:45  a.  m.  WU 


f  Washington,  D.  C,  Sept.  12.  1919. 

Chas.  E.  Virden,  »• 

Sacramento,  Calif.  •'  .  *  .  ' 

Yours  yesterday  careful  survey  of  situation  leads  me  to  believe,  no- 
serious  car  shortage  will  continue  and  that  supply  will  improve  daily. 
What  has  happened  was  anticipated  as  I  advised  you  message  a  few  dnys 
ago.  Results  of  strike  are  about  overcome.  I  am  still  looking  into  wine- 
grape  situation  and  will  let  you  know  result  shortly. 

,  EDWARD  CHAMBERS,  12.01  P.  M. 


Respectfully  submitted,      CHARLES  E.  VIRDEN,  General  Manager. 


September  27,  1919. 
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THE  NEW  EXPERIMENTAL  EVAP- 
ORATOR AT  DAYIS. 

(Continued  from  page  414.) 
isters  approximately  120  degrees,  and 
■  the  chain  of  cars  is  moved  down  and 
replenished  from  one  end  as  fast  as 
they  are  cured.  A  continuous  run 
turns  out  from  5  to  6V6  tons  a  day,  it 
is  estimated. 

The  temperature  is  very  important, 
says  Mr.  Cruess.    Grapes  can  stand 
(  up  to  200  degrees  when  wet,  but  when 
I  dry  not  over  150  degrees,  and  even 
that  tends  to  caramelize  the  grapes 
when  they  are  very  dry-    The  dryer 
the  fruit  the  more  susceptible  it  is  to 
.  injury  from  boat. 

Furnace  Room. 
'   The  furnace  room  is  of  reinforced 
,1.  concrete  with  a  floor  12  inches  thick 
and  6  inch  walls.    An  old  boiler  with 
^  the  tubes' taken  out  forms  the  heat 
I  chamber,  ingeniously  built  in.  There 
.  are  two  sets  of  heat  blasts — one  plain 
I  air  and  one  forced  air,  both  oil  feeds. 
The  roof  is  also  concrete,  with  woven 
fence   wire   for   reinforcement.  The 
fresh  air  is  regulated  by  doors,  and  the 
I  fan  is.  closely  set . in  a  molded  aper- 
.  ture.    Waste  of  heated  air  is  avoided 
to  the  greatest  extent.    The  blower 
burner  is  operated  by  a  1/16  H.  P.  mo- 
.  tor  and  burns  stove  distillate  at  a  cost 
'  of  25  to  30  cents  an  hour.  About  30 
feet  of  12-inch  pipe  is  used  for  heating 
the  air.   The  blast  fan  is  operated  by 
7   H.   P.   motor,   though   a   four  is 
enough,    It  revolves  at  the  rate  of 
^300  revolutions  a  minute,  conveying 
300  cubic  feet  of  air  to  the  tunnel  in 
.  that  time. 

Prof.  Cruess  probably  knows  more 


Direct  to  the  Consumer 


Nutritive,  Wholesome  Food 


BUJ  IN  LARGER  QUANTIES 
AND  SAVE  MONEY 

Selected  Smoked  California  Herrings, 

18  tins  of  15  oz.  net   $.S.!IO 

Selected  California  Sardines,  48  tins 

of  10  oz.  net   $9.20 

We  pay  freight  to  your  nearest  railroad 
station     Cash  with  order. 

Send  us  60c  in  stamps  for  2  sample  cans. 

Ask  for  price  list  of 
Dried  Fruit,  Honey,  Olive  Oil,  Etc. 

California  Pure  Food  Co. 

352  DRUMM  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  C AL. 


SAVE  $300.00 

NEW 
CLEVELAND 
TRACTORS 

$1,395.00 
While  They  Last 

F.  H.  Stow  Tractor  Co. 

Berkeley,  Calif.  * 


THE  SELF-OILING  WINDMILL 

ias  become  so  popular  in  its  first  four  years  that 
:nousands  have  been  called  for  to  replace,  on  their 
dU  towers,  other  makes  of  mills,  and  to  replace,  at 
small  cost,  the  gearing  of  the  earlier 
Aermotors,  making  them  self-oil- 
ing. Its  enclosed  motor 
keeps  in  the  oil  and 
keeps  out  dust  and 
rain.  The  Splash  Oil- 
ing System  constantly 
floods  every  bearing  with  oil,  pre- 
venting wear  and  enabling  the 
mill  ;o  pump  in  the  lightest  oreeze. 
The  oil  supply  is  renewed  once  a  year." 
Double  Gears  are  used,  each  carrying  half  the  load. 

We  make  Oasoline  Engines.  Pumps,  Tanks, 
Water  Suppl>    Goods    and  Steel  Frame  Saws. 

Write  AERM0T0R  CO..  2500  Twelfth  St.,  Chicago 

RHUBARB,"?! 

PI  ANT  NAW  Growers making-51000 
l  l^rvil  I     PUTY      and    over  ^ 

annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Special  prices  for  immediate  planting:.  Also 
berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  to'  the 
originator,  t.  B.  WAGNER.  Rhubarb  and 
■wry  Specialist,  Pasadena.  Calif. 

Dealer,     BUKE,  MOfflTI  &  TOWNE 

j"         87-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
fAFEB  Blake.  Moffitt  A  Town*.,  Los  Angeles 

Blake,  Mi  t  ill  Co.,      Portland,  Ore. 


about  evaporation  and  has  conducted 
more  experiments  than  any  man  in 
the  State.  This  fall  we  may  expect 
results  in  experimental  grape  drying 
that  will  be  conclusive.  At  any.  rate 
there  will  be  something  definite  to  go 
on — something  workable. 

HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


The  first  carload  of  fresh  wtoe 
grapes  ever  shipped  out  of  Napa 
Valley  was  sent  from  St.  Helena  Sep- 
tember 13. 

The  big  wineries  in  both  Napa  and 
Sonoma  Counties  are  crushing  grapes, 
and  a  more  hopeful  feeling  prevails 
in-  salvaging  the  crop. 

Forty  thousand  acres  of  timberland 
and  brush  have  been  burned  over  in 
the  Los  Angeles  National  Forest,  ac- 
cording to  Supervisor  R.  H.  Charlton, 
and  the  fire  was  still  raging  Septem- 
ber 18. 

An  80-acre  crop  of  grapes  has  been 
sold  at  Tulare  for  $25,000,  picking  and 
curing  to  be  done  by  the  purchaser. 
The  owner  gets  $312  per  acre  for  his 
grapes  without  doing  a  tap — some 
record. 

The  Watsonville  district,  which  pro- 
duces half  of  the  State  apple  crop, 
will  ship  approximately  3,000,000  boxes 
in  1919  as  compared  to  2,500,000  boxes 
in  1918,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates. 

A  number  of  hop  growers  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  have  refused  571/*. 
cents  a  pound  for  their  1919  crop,  be- 
lieving the  price  will  go  to  75  cents 
before  the  crop  is  cleaned  up.  Very 
few  lots  are  left  uncontracted  for. 

A  delegation  of  deciduous  and 
Citrus  fruit  growers  met  with  the  di- 
rector and  staff  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  at  Chico  on  September  16, 
to  outline  plans  for  the  State  Conven- 
tion to  be  held  there  in  November. 

Because  of  the  success  which  at- 
tended spraying  orange  groves  in  the 
late  spring  against  orange  thrips, 
many  growers  will  practice  the  same 
treatment  this  fall  to  protect  the  new 
September  growth.  Lime-sulphur  is 
used. 

In  carrying  out  the  work  of  canta- 
loupe standardization  under  the  law 
in  Stanislaus  county,  Commissioner 
H.  L.  Rutherford  condemned  about 
10,000  crates  of  green  and  sun- 
burned melons  out  of  300,000  crates 
shipped. 

The  California  Wine  Association  is 
crushing  grapes  at  its  Napa  winery 
for  must  or  grape  juice.  The  pas- 
teurizer has  only  just  been  installed. 
The  Association  will  probably  crush 
all  the  grapes  they  can  and  ship  any 
surplus  to  Winehaven. 

It  ^s  estimated  that  40  per  cent  of 
the  State's  peach  crop  is  produced  in 
Fresno,  Kings  and  Tulare  counties. 
The  movement  of  fresh  peaches  from 
California  by  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Es- 
timates is  about  4,000  cars,  the  rest 
being  canned  and  dried. 
.  Dr.  R.  L.  Nougaret  has  resigned  his 
office  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
take  charge  of  the  Viticultural  Office 
of  the  new  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, to  which  he  was  appointed 
by  the  Director.  4 

The  almond  harvest  is  proceeding 
apace  and  the  Almond  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation is  shipping  them  out  as  fast  as 
they  are  delivered.  Practically  the 
entire  crop  has  been  sold.  It  is  a 
booming  year  for  almonds.  Buyers 
bought  while  the  buying  was  good. 
Why  wait  to  buy  from  the  scalpers? 

The  International  Trade  Conference 
to  be  held  at  Atlantic  City,  September 
30,  will  be  attended  by  delegates  from 
all  the  great  allied  European  powers. 
These  will  consist  of  officials  and 
business  men  of  the  highest  standing 
who  can  speak  authoritatively  for  the 
most  important  divisions  of  their  re- 
spective industries. 

"Common  vetch  seed  for  cover  crops 
will  be  sold  at  12  cents  a  pound  for 
delivery  after  October  15th,"  says  the 
Bomberger  Seed  Co.  of  Modes'to.  Mel- 
ilotus  will  be  sold  at  10  cents  a  pound 
in  less  than  ton  lots,  or  9  cents  in 
ton  lots  and  over.  There  is  very  little 
burr  clover  to  be  had — apparently  not 
near  enough  to  meet  the  demand. 


We  Manufacture   Lcvelers   for  Any   Power  from   6   Horses   to  a   75   H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Levcler 


WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


r  • 

Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working:  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being- 
used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con- 
tractors— saving  their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one.  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  fills  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

«  YOU  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog,  J-600,  which  is  full  of  interesting  informaUon 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

P.  T.  BRILES, 

Southern  California  Agent. 
214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

12  Mechanic  Street,  DAVIS,  CAL. 


SULPHUR 


FLOUR 

suipho: 


It  has  been  proven 
and  so  recommend- 
ed by  the  University 
of  California  that 
if  you  sulphur  your 
crape  vines  and  or- 
chards 0  times  they 
will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand 
Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  also 
EAGLE  Brand, 
Kleur  de  Soufre, 
packed  in  double 
sacks,  are  the  fluff- 
iest and  PUREST 
t  9H     sulphurs  that 

M  JHOfc    money  can  buy;  the 

\  best    for  vineyards; 
"'"■'*•*""*•  the    best  lor 
bleaching  purposes,  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
Impalpable  Powder,  100%  pure,  in 
double  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting;  and  mak- 
ing Paste— (Atomic  Sulphur). 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use 
our  DIAMOND   "S"  BRAND   REFINED  i 
FLOUR    SULPHUR.      We    can    fnrnish  I 
you  this  Sulphur  at   such  a  low  price  I 
that  it  would  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution  and  net  you  a  profit  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  out  in  labor  for  spray- 
ing your  orchard,  even  If  you  pay  your  | 
men  94  per  day  for  making  the  solution  j 
and  applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant 
food,  drill  into  the  soil  100  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  i 
POWDERED  SULPHUB,  100%  pure. 
This  has  increased  various  crops  up  to 
500%. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Dust,  Dry  Bor- 
deaux, Dusting  Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc. 
\nd  "Anchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME- 
S.ULPHUR  SOLUTION  33  dcg.  Be..  Sul- 
phur Paste,  Nicotine,  Black  Leaf  40, 
etc.  Fungicides  and  Insecticides.  Car- 
ried in  stock  and  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

02^  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  arc  equipped  to  make  immediate 
shipments.  Send  for  "ILLUSTR  VTKD 
KOOKLF.T";  also  booklet  "NEW  USES 
FOB  SULPHUR."  Price-list,  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Please  si  ale  for  what  purpose  you 
use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed,  and 
date  of  shipment  preferred. 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  871. 


SUNFLOWER  SEED 

Now  Is  the  time  to  place  your  order 
for  your  season's  requirements. 

MANTECA  SEED  &  GRAIN  CO. 

MANTECA,  < 'AL. 


The  New  16  valve 

Twin  City 
Tractor 

PAYS  BIG  DIVIDENDS 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  tractor  industry,  the  4-cylin- 
der,  16-valve  engine  (valve  in  head 
type)  is  now  applied  to  a  tractor. 
The  TWIN  CITY  12-20  with  its  16- 
valve  motor  actually  develops  25 
per  cent  more  than  its  rated  horse- 
power. 

This  new  12-20  is  a  light  weight 
tractor  that  will  out-pull,  out-last, 
and  out-dividend  other  tractors  of 
equal  rating. 

Not  built  down  to  a  price,  but 
built  up  to  a  fixed  ideal — to  do  the 
work  assigned  to  it  better  than  it 
has  ever  been  done  before. 

The  highest  grade  tractor  will 
unfailingly  prove  the  least  expen- 
sive and  pay  the  biggest  dividends- 

kanKf^enstromfo 

DISTRIBUTORS 

Van  Ness  at  Golden  Gate, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles.  Stockton. 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 

Send  foi   Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Telle   Tou  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


m 
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Story  of  Two  Corn  Fields 

T  N  1 9 1 6  two  40-acre  fields  of  corn  grew  side 
by  side  in  Illinois.  On  one  an  International 
spreader  had  been  used  consistently  for  three  years. 
The  other  had  seen  no  manure  for  seven  years. 

That  was  the  only  difference  between  those  two  fields.  One 
produced  a  matured  crop  running  just  over  80  bushels  to  the 
acre,  the  other  averaged  barely  30  bushels  of  soft  corn.  If 
both  crops  sold  at  the  same  bushel  price,  the  fertilized  field 
produced  $2,000  more  than  the  unfertilized  one. 

Was  that  spreader  worth  $500?  Yes,  because  just  scattering 
manure  on  a  field  will  not  accomplish  the  same  results.  That 
field  of  80-busliel  corn  was  properly  fertilized  by  a  man  who 
knows  his  business.  He  feeds  his  crops  a  balanced  ration. 
This  cannot  be  done  without  a  good,  wide-spreading  manure 
spreader.    It  is  being  done  by  these  spreaders: 

Corn  King  —  Cloverleaf  —  20th  Century 

It  pays  to  study  fertilizing,  to  know  what  to  do  and  to 
practice  what  you  know.  See  the  local  dealer  or  write  us  for  a 
copy  of  "Feed  Your  Hungry  Crops"  and  full  information  about 
our  spreaders,  or  about  any  other  machines  in  the  list  below. 

The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


finis  Minuting  MachiMt 

Binders   Push  Binders 
Headers  Rice  Binders 
Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tilllf  •  Implenente 
Tractor  Plows 
Riding  Plows 
Walking  Plows 
Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Smoothing  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 
Culti-Packers 
Cultivators,  one-horse 

Pat tr  Machines 
Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  T'ncks 


Kiting  lichlr.ii 

Mowers  Tedders 
Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes  Bunchers 
Combination  Side 

Rakes  and  Tedders 
SwecpRakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep 

Rakes  and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Biet Tools 
Seeders  Cultivators 
Pullers 

Planting  tad  Seeding  Michx.ea 

Cotton  Planters 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime 
Sowers 


Cam  Machlaae 

Planters  Listers 
Cultivators  Drills 
Lister  Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 

Huskers  &  Shredders 
Other  Firm  Equipmnt 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreader  Att. 
Wagons  &  Trucks 
Sta  k  Cutters 
Cane  Mills 
Stone  Burr  Mills 
Knife  Grinders 
Binder  Twine 
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International  Harvester  Company 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum} 
"BYBON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  ns  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


8 AN  FBANCISCO 


VIS ALIA 


P 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money.*9 

Renewed  screw  casing  coats  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  1  5  0  pounds  working  pressure; 
asphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose*   Let  us  save  you  money.  iVritel 

1ACIFIC  PIPE  CO.  IS  f^cS 


Lima  Bean  Crops  and  Markets 


(Written  for  r.i.  Hi,  Rural  Prow.) 


Can  lima  bean  growers  get  back  the 
cost  of  production  this  year?  The 
answer  is  not  doubtful.  On  the  aver- 
age, they  cannot.  The  total  acreage 
in  this  crop  is  estimated  by  Manager 
R.  L.  Churchill  of  the  California  Lima 
Bean  Growers'  Association  at  ten  or 
fifteen  per  cent  less  than  last  year, 
but  the  total  tonnage  expected  is 
aK)iit  66%  per  cent  less  than  last 
year.  In  one  of  the  districts  which 
usually  produces  good  crops,  about 
2,000  acres  farmed  by  25  growers  will 
average  about  1%  sacks  per  acre. 
This  was  not  irrigated;  but  one  of  the 
best  irrigated  fields  under  normal 
conditions  is  yielding  this  year  only 
half  as  much  per  acre  as  last  year. 

Many  irrigated  fields  are  still  green 
and  growing — if  bad  weather  does  not 
damage  them,  they  promise  a  good 
crop.  But  only  about  one-fourth  of 
all  the  limas  are  irrigated  and  many 
of  those  fields  lost  their  blossoms 
without  setting  pods.  All  of  the  non- 
irrigated  fields  suffered  more  or  less, 
according  to  the  kind  of  soil.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  beans  made  bushes 
but  did  not  vine.  They  bloomed 
freely  but  moisture  was  insufficient 
to  mature  beans  in  pods  even  where 
pods  set. 

Orange  county  has  a  smaller  pro- 
portion under  irrigation  than  Ventura 
and  a  25  per  cent  crop  is  estimated. 
Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara  counties 
are  expected  to  produce  35  or  40  per 
cent. 

The  total  lima  crop  is  estimated  by 
Mr.  Churchill  in  a  preliminary  way 
between  500,000  and  525,000  bags. 

(  lists  of  Production. 

Last  year  Mr.  Churchill  obtained 
data  on  costs  of  production  from  eight 
or  nine  rather  large  lima  bean 
ranchers,  who  keep  detailed  records 
on  cost  of  production  in  three  differ- 
ent counties.  One  man  with  727  acres 
valued  his  land  at  $700  per  acre  and 
charged  the  crop  with  interest  on  that 
valuation.  He  obtained  a  high  yield, 
which  made  the  cost  of  production 
$6.28  per  hundredweight.  Another 
man  valued  his  land  at  $300  on  a  650- 
acre  ranch,  but  a  low  yield  of  71/6  bags 
per  acre  made  his  cost  of  production 
$9.35  per  cwt.  in  spite  of  the  low  valu- 
ation. Another  man  charged  his  crop 
on  1400  acres  with  a  rental  of  one- 
third  of  the  crop,  which  he  had  to  pay. 
This  in  addition  to  the  normal  cul- 
tural expenses  made  his  crop  of  900 
pounds  per  acre  cost  $8.29  per  hun- 
dredweight. The  average  of  all  cases 
investigated  was  between  $7.80  and  $8 
per  cwt.  These  people,  being  the 
kind  that  keep  accurate  accounts, 
probably  had  as  low  costs  as  any. 

The  cost  of  production  this  year  in- 
volves an  increased  outlay  for  labor 
and  supplies,  so  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  acre  has  been  increased. 
Owing  to  the  light  crop,  the  cost  per 
acre  for  threshing  and  bags  has  de- 
creased, but  these  are  small  items  in 
the  cost  of  production.  So  the  cost 
per  hundredweight  this  year  is  way 
above  that  of  last  year. 

If  the  price  of  limas  were  set  ac- 
cording to  their  food  value  per  pound, 
based  on  the  prices  of  many  other 
foods,  limas  would  aell  for  the  cost 


of  production  plus  a  profit  to  the 
grower.  But  consumers  are  not 
likely  to  buy  them  on  the  basis  of 
food  value,  and  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  beans  will  bring  the  average  cost 
of  proudction. 

"Baby  Limns." 

The  situation  with  regard  to  "baby 
limas"  is  different.  "Baby  lima"  is 
a  trade  name  for  Henderson  Bush 
limas,  which  cook  and  taste  about  the 
same  as  regular  limas;  but  in  the 
commercial  product  other  verieties 
are  sometimes  mixed.  They  set  pods 
under  the  dryness  and  heat  of  the  in- 
terior where  regular  limas  would  drop 
their  blossoms  and  small  pods. 

Most  of  the  baby  limas  are  grown 
in  the  San  Fernando  Valley,  and  all 
are  under  irrigation  from  the  Owens 
River  project.  Growers  there  had 
about  the  same  acreage  of  teparies 
last  year  as  they  had  of  baby  limas. 
The  teparies  did  not  pay,  so  they  have 
been  replaced  this  year  by  sugar  beets 
and  baby  limas,  increasing  the  total 
acreage  of  both.  No  regular  limas  are 
grown  in  San  Fernando  Valley. 
Lima  Market  Conditions. 

Aside  from  the  loss  to  growers  due 
to  light  yield,  market  conditions  are 
considered  more  satisfying  than  those 
for  common  beans.  The  "Manchurian 
limas,"  which  might  compete  with 
ours  as  the  Kotenashis  of  Japan  com- 
pete with  our  small  whites,  are  not 
worrying  the  California  Lima  Bean 
Growers'  Association  much,  because 
they  are  of  inferior  cooking  quality, 
remaining  hard  and  relatively  taste- 
less. Limas  from  Madagascar,  how- 
ever, would  compete  with  ours  In 
quality  and  price  were  that  island  not 
under  French  protectorate,  and  its 
beans  likely  to  be  shipped  to  France 
and  England  rather  than  to  the  United 
States. 

A  rather  unfavorable  condition  at 
present  is  the  fact  that  a  larger  quan- 
tity than  usual  of  last  year's  beans 
of  all  varieties  have  been  shipped  to 
wholesalers  and  jobbers  since  April, 
so  less  demand  is  developing  for  new- 
crop  limas  in  spite  of  the  fact  that' 
other  varieties  compete  with  limas 
only  indirectly. 

Growers'  Organization  Stronger. 

The  Lima  Bean  Selling  Agency, 
which  was  formed  last  March  by  a 
general  coalition  of  independent 
growers  and  dealers  with  the  Grow- 
ers' Association,  so  as  to  control  at 
least  80  per  cent  of  the  unsold  crop, 
performed  its  function  admirably  and 
dissolved  recently.  Its  apparently 
most  enduring  result  was  to  turn 
about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  lima  growers  into  the  association. 
This  means  that  the  Association  is  in 
a  strong  position,  although  the  actual 
tonnage  likely  to  be  handled  is  less 
than  last  year,  when  a  much  smaller 
proportion  of  growers  marketed 
through  the  organization. 

Opening  Prices  Soon. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  uniformity 
in  yields  from  the  early  threshing  and 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  general 
bean  market,  the  association  is  wisely 
deferring  any  sales  and  will  not  de- 
cide its 'opening  prices  until  late  this 
month. 


LATE  FIGURES  ON  CANTALOUPE  CROP  IN  IMPERIAL. 

How  much  does  the  grower  get  out  of  his  crop?  The  following 
figures  are  furnished  by  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Clements,  Agriculturist,  Los  Angeles 

Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Number  of  acres  cantaloupes   14,088 

Number  cars  cantaloupes    7,830 

Number  crates  cantaloupes    2,630,880 

Number  cantaloupes  shipped    118,389.600 

Average  crates  per  acre   

Approximate  cost  place  crate  cantaloupes  on  platform   $ 

Approximate  gross  money  received  at  receiving  end  

Approximate  cost  per  crate  for  commission,  freight  charges, 
refrigeration,  operating  loading  sheds,  furnishing  all 
material  and  labor,  etc.,  by  distributor,  charge  at  16  per 

cent  on  gross  sales   

Cost  of  crate  and  wrappers  to  grower  

Net  profit  to  grower  per  crate   ^  

Growers  made  approximate  average  net  per  acre  

Picked  and  shipped  per  acre  per  cent  of  car  

Distributors  advance  per  crate  as  the  growers  haul  them  in 

Growers  pay  for  picking  and  packing  

Gross  returns  for  crop    9.208.080 

Net  returns  to  growers    1,710,072 

Total  of  all  cost  to  handle  crop  from  time  ground  is  rented 

until  cantaloupes  are  delivered  to  the  other  end   7,498,008 
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A  Maxwell  Truck  you  buy  this 
Month  will  make  you  a 
present  of  its  Total  Cost  in 
One  Year. 


More  miles  per  gallon 
More  miles  on  tires 


"C^IVE- thousand -dollar  truck  construo 
A  tion.  Five- thousand- dollar  truck 
guarantee.  Worm  Drive.  10-foot  loading 
space.  Electric  lights  and  generator.  2400 
pounds — we  built  it  right  to  get  it  light — 
to  save  tires — to  reduce  gas  consumption 
— to  climb  hills — to  take  bad  roads — and 
to  keep  repair  bills  down. 

For  long  hauls  and  short  calls.  Self- 
supporting.  Amateur  proof.  Chassis  $1185 
f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

If  you  like,  take  your  time  with  the 
payments  and  let  the  Maxwell  buy  itself 
on  the  run. 

Pays  its  way  from  day  to  day. 
MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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NEVADA  NEWS  NOTES. 

<lly  Our  Special  Nevada  Correspondent.) 

Mr.  C.  C.  Tidd  of  Smiths  Valley  is 
building  a  modern  dairy  plant  and 
will  soon  establish  a  herd  of  pure- 
bred Holsteins. 

Farmers  on  the  Newlands  Project, 
the  Carson  Valley  and  Truckee  Mead- 
ows are  enjoying  excellent  crops  of 
hay  and  grain.  Hay  has  been  sold  as 
high  as  $18.00  in  the  stack.  Treshing 
is  nearly  25  per  cent  complete. 

The  Department  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry of  the  University  of  Nevada 
has  just  received  a  young  Epochal 
Berkshire  herd  boar  from  the  herd  of 
E.  B.  McFarland  of  San  Mateo,  also  a 
Poland-China  herd  boar  from  Hale 
March  of  Modesto. 

Crops  and  ranges  in  eastern  Nevada 
are  very  short,  owing  to  a  shortage  in 
rainfall  and  irrigating  water-  Many 
.breeding  cattle  are  being  shipped  out 
of  this  section  to  Lovelock,  Truckee 
Meadows,  the  Newlands  Project,  and 
to  California  points  for  the  winter 
months. 

Squirrels  are  reported  to  be  a  great 
pest  in  eastern  Nevada,  near  Metrop- 
olis. Unless  some  immediate  and  defi- 
nite steps  are  taken  to  eradicate  them 
great  losses  in  production  will  pre- 
vail; also  development  work  in  re- 
claiming sections  in  this  vicinity  will 
close  down. 

A  considerable  number  of  range 
men  are  seriously  considering  the 
erection  of  silos  in  order  to  meet  fre- 
quent shortages  of  winter  forage.  A 
goodly  number  of  new  silos  were  built 
this  year,  and  if  silage  proves  of  merit 
for  wintering  livestock  a  great  many 
new  silos  will  be  put  up  in  1920. 

Mr.  Ed  T.  Morgan  of  Northam,  for- 
merly herdsman  for  the  late  Governor 
Sparks,  has  lately  taken  over  a  bunch 
of  Hereford  breeding  cows,  with  the 
herd  bull,  Alamo  Reuben,  from  the 
Alamo  herd  of  W.  D.  Duke,  Likely, 
California.  Mr.  Morgan  will  soon  be 
out  on  the  Western  Pair  Circuit  with 
a  show  herd. 

Fallon  cantaloupes  are  being 
shipped  to  the  principal  cities  of  Ne- 
vada; also  to  points  in  eastern  and 
northern  California.  The  cantaloupes 
from  this  section  are  of  very  high 
quality.  The  isolation  of  this  section 
from  a  large  market  handicaps  the 
enlargement  of  this  industry  to  a 
great  extent.  Watermelons  and  vari- 
ous fruits  are  being  shipped  in  very 
limited  quantities. 

The  Indian  Service  in  Nevada  is 
establishing  Indian  villages  near  farm- 
ing sections  in  order  to  give  them  a 
home  place.  This  encourages  agri- 
cultural work  rather  than  along  other 
lines  not  so  well  suited  to  their  tem- 
perament- Farmers  in  eastern  Cali- 
fornia and  throughout  northern  .and 
eastern  Nevada  consider  Indian  labor 
to  be  excellent  for  general  farm  work. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  hay  and 
grain  fields. 

Farmers  in  the  Truckee  Meadows 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  suit  to  establish 
the  water  rights  of  the  community. 
The  suit  was  brought  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  all  water  rights  of 
users  of  water  out  of  Lake  Tahoe,  the 
Truckee  river,  and  its  tributaries. 
Judge  Farrington,  of  the  Federal 
Court,  after  taking  considerable  tes- 
timony in  August,  continued  the  trial 
until  October  in  order  that  the 
farmers  could  harvest  their  crops. 

Many  bands  of  lambs  and  old  ewes 
are  being  .brought  off  the  ranges  and 
pastured  on  the  meadows  for  short 
periods  before  being  shipped  for  mar- 
ket. Some  owners  are  also  bringing 
their  breeding  ewes  in  on  the  mead- 
ows. Smaller  bands  numbering  one 
thousand  to  twelve  hundred  are  being 
run  on  pasture  this  year.  Flock  mas- 
ters declare  that  the  day  of  two  thou- 
sand head  of  sheep  in  a  band  for 
meadow  pastures  is  over.  They  state 
sheep  make  greater  gains,  waste  less 
feed,  and  leave  the  fields  in  much  bet- 
ter condition,  if  pastured  in  smaller 
bands - 


THE  BEAN 


OITTOOK 
MONTH. 


FOR  THE 


The  bean  harvest  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia is  proving  very  disappointing 
in  yields,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates,  which  forecasts  625,- 


000  hundred  pound  sacks  of  lima 
beans  as  compared  with  1,545,000 
sacks  in  1918.  . 

Other  beans  are  falling  short  of 
estimates  in  Santa  Maria  and  Lompoc 
valleys,  though  the  condition  is  better 
in  Salinas  Valley.  A  two  weeks'  hot 
spell  in  August  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  lowered  the  percentage  there 
seven  points  to  71  per  cent  of  a  normal 
crop.  All  beans  (limas  included)  in 
the  State  indicate  a  crop  for  this  sea- 
son of  4,814,000  bushels,  compared  to 
final  estimates  last  year  of  8,584,000 
bushels. 


RICE  LEASING  TEEMS. 


The  22,000-acre  Conway  Ranch  at 
Woodland  is  looking  for  lessees  to 
plant  rice  on  their  land.  They  prom- 
ise to  plow  the  Jand  this  fall  and  to 
furnish  water  next  year  when  it  will 
be  needed.  They  agree  to  accept  one- 
third  of  the  harvested  crop  when  put 
on  the  warehouse  scales,  as  their  total 
payment.  In  turn,  the  lessee  must 
contour  and  check  his  own  land,  else 
pay  the  ranch  to  do  it.  He  must  put 
up  $2.00  per  acre  bond  after  he  ac- 
cepts the  allotment  of  land  which  may 
be  assigned  him.  This  Is  to  insure 
planting.  Harvesting  and  warehouse 
needs  will  be  taken  care  of  for  him, 
at  his  expense,  by  the  ranch. 


A   PERFECT  STAND  OF  KICK. 


The  Conway  Ranch  at  Woodland 
this  year  has  nearly  3,000  acres  of  the 
finest  rice  to  be  found  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley.  This  is  the  joint  opin- 
ion of  Professors  Hendry  and  Mad- 
sen  of  the'  University  Agronomy  Di- 
vision. No  further  advanced  or  more 
even  stand  can  be  found  anywhere, 
nor  one  more  free  from  watergrass, 
they  say.  Last  year  the  Conway 
Ranch  suffered  from  water  shortage 
and  only  80  acres  were  harvested. 
Therefore,  the  present  crop  is  practi- 
cally on  first  year  land. 


mi 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  and  WAGONS 


118-120  N.  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Oliver  Plows  Roderick  Lean  Disc  Harrows 

Forkner  Tillers  Planet  Jr.  Cultivators 

Studebaker  Wagons 

PERFECT  FARM  MACHINERY 


This  Folder  TellsMw  fto\»To 
MakeVbur  Idle  Land  Earn  Moo* 


■j 


This  is  the  day  and  age  when  you  should  make  every  foot  of  land  pr 
profits  for  you.    If  you  have  any  size  tract  ranging  fcom  80  to  6.000 
in  the  Western  States  that  need  development  you  should  send  for  this 
at  once.    It  tells  you  the  way  to  develop  your  property  through  the  u 
Hydro-Electric  plants,  gravity  irrigation  systems,  pumping  plants,  grading,  and 
buildings;  in  fact.  It  points  out  the  various  essentials  that  are  nec- 
essary to  make  your  ranch  a  producing  property. 
Now  Is  the  time  to  act.  so  that  you  can  cet  a  crop  from  jour  land 
next  year.    It  is  a  certainty  that  crops  next  year  will  bring  higha 
prices  than  now,  so  take  advantage  of  this  condition  and  get  you* 
land  under  cultivation 

Ranch  Development  Co. 

Send  forYour 
Copy  Today 

FREE 


Engineers  and  Contractors 


435-36-37  L  W.  Hellman  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES 


Only  an  acre  a  day 


Ten  acre*  a  day  is  the  modern  way 


Which  side  of  the  fence 


Are  you  a  one  acre  laborer 


are  you  on  I 

-or  a  ten  acre  farmer? 


Do  you  cling  to  old,  slow,  out-of-date  animal  labor — 
or  are  you  farming  the  modern  way  with  the  Cletrac? 

The  Cletrac  Tank-Type  Tractor  enables  you  to  do 
more  work  and  better  work  more  days  in  the  year — 
with  fewer  men,  shorter  hours  and  less  expense. 

It  produces  larger  and  better  crops  at  a  lower  cost 
thus  materially  increasing  your  profits. 


Itplows.harrows.plants, 
reaps,  binds,  threshes,  cul- 
tivates, hauls,  saws — does 
practically  all  the  things 
that  your  horses,  mules 
and  stationary  engine  used 
to  do — and  does  them 
better,  cheaper  and  faster 
— requiring  considerable 
less  man  labor  to  accom- 


1^  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19079  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Largest  producer*  of  tank-type  tractor »  in  the  world 

Cletrac 

TANK-TYPE  TRACTOR 

(Formerly  known  am  the  "Cleveland  Tractor"} 


plish  the  same  amount  of  work-  You — or  your  wife 
— or  your  boy,  can  operate  the  Cletrac  and  do  as 
much  work  with  i*  as  was  formerly  done  by  three  men 
and  three  teams. 

The  Cletrac  runs  on  metal  tracks  like  a  locomotive. 
It  goes  over  the  top  of  the  ground, — doesn't  sink  in. 
doesn't  pack  down  the  earth  even  when  it  is  freshly 
plowed.  No  power  is  wasted  in  moving  the  machine 
itself  through  the  soil 

The  Cletrac  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  acute  farm 
labor  question.  Call  on 
the  nearest  Cletrac  dealer 
and  look  it  over  carefully. 

Send  for  our  booklet 
'  'Selecting  Your  Tractor." 
It  is  full  of  good,  sound, 
practical  information  that 
every  farmer  should  have. 
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State  Fair  Machinery  Notes 


The  Killifer  Exhibit,  Desides  their 
regular  line  of  deep  tillage  tools,  in- 
cluded an  extra  heavy  auiomatic  disc 
cultivator  suitable  for  rice  fields. 

The  Avery  Company  of  the  Pacific 
were  not  able  to  show  their  new  7-14 
horse-power  tractor,  which  will,  they 
say,  soon  be  on  the  market. 

The  new  G.  M.  C.  Samson  50  trac- 
tor is  equipped  with  Tungsten  steel 
exhaust  valves  to  prevent  pitting. 
I  The  intake  valves  are  half  Tungsten. 

Neal  Weaver,  distributor  for  the 
new  Hart  Parr  Tractor,  sold  a  ma- 
chine during  the  State  Fair  to  the 
son  of  the  man  who  handled  the  Hart- 
Parr,  at  Dixon,  over  ten  years  ago. 

Messrs.  Myers  &  Hart  have  bought 
the  Knight  &  Lee  tractor.  It  has  been 
re-named  the  Stockton  tractor.  The 
new  company  state  they  will  soon'  be 
making  these  machines  in  quantities. 

The  end-plates  in  the  Monarch  trac- 
tors, which  were  formerly  made  of 
cast  iron,  are  now  made  of  vanadium 
steel. 

The  side  frames  of  the  irack  in  the 
Bates  Steel  Mule  are  now  made  of 
channel  structural  steel  to  prevent 
bending. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  a 
Lauson  tractor,  set  up  on  blocks  and 
operated  by  a  motor  connected  with 
the  fly-wheel- 

The  Linn  tractor  made  its  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  Fair.  It  is  a  truck 
with  rear  wheels  replaced  with  Cater- 
pillar type  tracks. 

A  Nisco  manure  spreauer  in  the  big 
exhibit  of  the  Pacific  Implement 
Company  was  equipped  with  high  side 
racks  and  auxiliary  reel  lor  spreading 
grain  straw,  bean  straw,  or  alfalfa. 

A  seven-gang  power  lift  disc,  weigh- 
ing 3600  pounds,  said  to  be  the  heav- 


WITTE  Engines 


2  to  30  H.  P. 
Built  Better — Cost  less  to  operate  and  to 
own — Easy  to  understand — Few  working 
parts — Strongly  built — Every  part  guaran- 
teed against  delect  during  the  life  of  the 
engine.  Built  from  standardized  metal 
patterns.  Every  part  interchangeable  and 
easily  replaced  by  operator.  Ask  us  for 
prices  on  all  sizes.  Stationary,  Portable  or 
Saw-Big  Outfits. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

129  FEEMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


I  iest  made  in  America,  was  part  of  the 
LaCrosse  exhibit. 

Among  the  new  tractors  were  the 
Victory  exhibited  by  Grissel  Bros,  of 
Stockton  and  the  Wisconsin  tractor 
exhibited  by  the  Automotive  Products 
Co.  of  San  Francisco. 

The  Huber  Light  Foiu  weighs  five 
thousand  pounds  and  pulls  2300 
pounds  on  the  drawbar  at  2Vs  miles 
per  hour. 

Fai-mers  from  Tehama,  Butte  and 
Sacramento  counties  bought  Twin 
City  tractors  during  the  first  few  days 
of  the  Fair. 

The  Knapp  Power  litt  disc  plows 
in  gangs  of  two  and  three  discs  were 
shown  by  the  W.  L.  Hugbsun  Com- 
pany, who  have  added  it  to  ineir  line 
of  tractor  implements. 

Power  Lift  McKay  Tractor  gang 
disc  plows  with  subsoiler  atiacnement 
for  each  disc  were  shown  oy  the  H- 
V.  Carter  motor  company. 

According  to  a  sign  in  tne  Sandusky 
exhibit,  five  hundred  Sanausky  trac- 
tors have  recently  been  uraered  for 
shipment  to  France. 

The  Oliver  Chilled  Plow  Works  fea- 
tured an  enormous  three-gaug  plow, 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  "farm  tne  farm 
under  the  ordinary  farm,"  also  a 
breaking  plow  with  long,  narrow 
moldboard  twisted  like  augurs  to  in- 
sure turning  the  sod  up  side  down. 

The  International  Harvester  Com- 
pany for  the  first  time  showed  their 
own  line  of  plow,  formerly  the  P.  & 
O.  line. 

A  20x36  horse  power  tractor  was 
tthe  brand  new  addition  to  the  al- 
ready large  Case  family. 

The  Yuba  Ball  Tread  tractor,  as 
usual,  drew  the  crowd. 

The  Holt  Mfg.  Co.  exhibit,  which 
occupied  the  entire  end  of  the  large 
tent,  included  75-horse  caterpillar,  op- 
erated by  a  motor,  with  many  of  the 
working  parts  uncovered,  notably  the 
big  chain  drive,  which  ordinarily  is 
completely  enclosed  and  running  in 
oil. 

The  Moline  Company  exhibited  a 
new  power  lift  disc,  built  especially 
for  use  with  their  Universal  tractor. 

The  Bean  tractor  shown  at  the  State 
Fair  still  monopolizes  the  single  track 
pull,  which  enables  it  to  run  close  to 
trees  and  turn  shorter  than  imple- 
ments can  follow. 

Exhibitors  of  the  Cletrac  tractor 
were  kept  busy  explaining  how,  in 
spite  of  its  small  size,  it  can  do  the 
work  of  six  horses  or  mules. 


Onion  and  carrot  seed  is  far  above 
normal,  heads  weighing  up  to  two 
pounds.  The  stalks  are  nearly  as 
high  as  a  man.  Such  seed  will  net 
about  $750  an  acre.  The  season  has 
been  exceptionally  good,  so  good  that 
an  oversupply  may  result  as  there 
was  a  surplus  left  from  last  year. 


A  TWO-YEAR  GROWTH  OF 

ALFALFA 


IN    ONE  SEASON 

Alfalfa  sown  in  the  fall  under  the  right 
conditions  has  shown  a  growth  next  sea- 
son nearly  as  heavy  as  two-year-old  al- 
falfa. Fall  seeding  is  worth  knowing 
about. 

SEND   FOR  BOOKLET 

which  tells  about  it,  explains  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  pays,  and  contains 
much  valuable  alfalfa  information.  Sent 
free  with  Price  List  and  Booklet  describ- 
ing; Bomberger's  Seven  Kinds  of  Alfalfa. 


MODESTO 


CALIFORNIA 


AVERY 

ORCHARD  TRACTORS 

5-10  H.  P.  Complete  $775. 

Will  pull  2  Plows  or  4  to  5-foot  double  disc 

6-Cylinder  8-16  H.  P.  Complete  $950 

Will  pull  3  Plows  or  a  6  to  8-foot  doable  disc 

These  Orchard  Tractors  represent  the  greatest  dollar-for-dollar  value 
on  the  American  market. 

Because  we  use  Mogul  bearings  (same  as  used  in  Packard 
Twin  Six,  Rolls-Royce,  Handley-Paige  Aeroplane)  on  crank- 
shaft and  connecting  rods.  Because  we  use  three  speed 
forward  and  one  speed  reverse  selective  gear  type  trans- 
mission; Hyatt  roller  bearings  throughout.  Because  we  use 
K-W  High  Tension  Magneto  with  Impulse  Starter.'  Because 
we  use  built-in,  dust-proof  centrifugal  type  Governor. 
Because  we  have  1%  inch  crankshaft  and  3x4  four  and  six 
cylinder  motors. 

AVERY  Heavy  Duty  Tractors  for  open  field  work  built  in  six  sizes:  8-16 
H.  P.  to  40-80  H.  P.,  a  size  to  fit  any  size  ranch,  orchard  or  field. 

Write  for  detailed  description  and  prices. 

AVERY  COMPANY 


of  the  Pacific  Coast 


67-69  Beale  Street, 
San  Francisco 


237  So.  Los  Anpeles  St. 
Los  Angeles 


One  AVERY  Always  Sells  Another 


FORDSON 
TRACTOR 

Manufactured  by 

HENRY  FORD  &  SON,  Inc. 


The  Fordson  again  proved  its  popular- 
ity by  the  great  interest  displayed  by 
thousands  of  ranchers  who  witnessed 
the  Fordson  in  action — plowing,  disc- 
ing, pulverizing  and  working  on  the 
belt  at  the  recent  Los  Angeles  Tractor 
Demonstration. 

To  be  assured  of  delivery  in  time  for 
fall  plowing,  order  should  be  placed 
now,  owing  to  the  tremendous  demand, 
the  factory  being  thousands  of  orders 
behind,  tractors  are  delivered  in  rota- 
tion. 

Use  the  Fordson  on  the  Belt 

William  L  Hughson  Co. 

Distributors 
Branches  at 

San  Francisco         Los  Angeles       San  Diego  Oakland 
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8-ft.  Extra  Heavy 
Tractor  Chisel 


Now  is  the  time  to  commence  deep  chiseling  and  sub- 
soiling.  Do  it  in  time  to  prepare  the  ground  thoroughly 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  winter  rains.  Break 
away  from  the  old  habit  or  mistaken  idea  of  scratch- 
ing the  ground  and  expecting  to  harvest  a  crop. 


Plow  pan,  although  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  mechanical  hard  pan, 
should  not  be  confused  with  natu- 
ral hard  pan.  However,  so  far  as 
crop  production  is  concerned,  the 
effects  of  plow  sole  and  hard  pan 
are  the  same.  Both  must  be  de- 
stroyed before  proper  cultivation 
can  be  had,  and  the  only  difference 
in  the  two  that  will  be  considered 
here  is  in  the  method  required  for 
their  destruction. 

Plow  sole  offers  less  resistance  to 
the  available  methods  of  breaking 
it  up  than  hard  pan,  and,  with  the 
tractor    and    tool    of  sufficient 


strength  now  available  for  tractor 
use,  it  can  be  broken  up  and  sub- 
dued,'bringing  the  land  back  to  the 
point  where  a  full  yield  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

Plow  sole  offers  less  resistance  to 
tillage  implements  than  does  hard 
pan;  both  are  in  many  cases  imper- 
vious to  horse  teams  and  ordinary 
plows,  and  in  some  instances  are 
difficult  of  handling  with  tractors 
and  modern  implements.  Yet  be- 
fore a  full  yield  may  be  expected, 
this  condition  must  be  subdued, 
and  to  date  the  only  satisfactory 
means  is  by  use  of  the  chisel  or 
subsoiler. 


DEEP  TILLAGE  AND  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
EXTRA  HEAVY  TRACTOR  PLOWS 
AUTOMATIC  DOUBLE  TRACTOR  DISCS 
AUTOMATIC  COVER  CROP  DISCS 
TRACTOR  CHISELS  ORCHARD  CULTIVATORS 

MONARCH  CULTIVATORS  AUTOMATIC  BEET  PLOWS 

CROSS  KILLS  OR  CLOD  CRUSHERS 
GOPHER  OR  DRAINAGE  PLOWS  SUBSOIL  PLOWS 

(One,  Two,  Three  and  Five  Standards.) 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

The  Killcfcr  Manufacturing  Co. 


2208-21  SANTA  FE  AVE. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAE 


USE  YOUR  FORD  AS  A  10-HORSE 
PORTABLE  FARM  ENGINE 


The  Perfection  Belt 
Power  Attachment  is 
all  you  need. 

Easy  to  line  up  with 
the  machine  you  want 
to  drive.  Has  an  ex- 
tra cooling  fan. 

We  also  make  The 
Ideal  Power  Jack  for 

rear  drive.  Fits  any 
car. 

Ask  ns 
about  them. 


THE    ASHLAND    PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


320  Market  Street, 


San  KrnnelMCO,  Cnl. 


{if  si  fump  (On  £  arfh 

For  shallow  or  extreme  deep  lift;  one  that  will 
give  more  water  for  the  power  expended;  more 
water  from  small  diameter  wells  without  any 
pit,  and  more  pump  for  the  money  than 

ANY  PUMP  ON  EARTH 


Write  for  catalog  N.  and  price  list  of  the 
P.K.WDQD  DEEP  WELL  PROPELLER  PUMP 

935  N.  Mim  St.,  • 

'»  Lot  Angeles,  Cat. 


Monterey  County  Is  Finding  Herself 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 


W§§®  PUMP  Si. 


district  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley  and  see  more  home-building 
based  on  the  dairy  industry.  Above 
Greenfield  notice  the  subdivision  re- 
cently put  under  pump-and-cement 
pipe  irrigation.  It  is  now  green  with 
beans  and  other  crops.  Deep  plowing 
on  the  unirrigated  part  of  this  sub- 
division has  resulted  in  bushels  of 
grain  being  produced  where  pecks 
were  grown  before. 

Across  the  river  is  another  irri- 
gated  district  of  considerable  size, 
using  water  from  the  Salinas  River. 
Another  irrigation  district  of  smaller 
size   uses   water   from   San  Lorenzo 
i  Creek,  which  could  be  damned  to  hold 
I  12,000  acre  feet.   This  country  is 'trib- 
utary to  King  City,  the  metropolis  of 
I  the  upper  part  of  Monterey  county 
j  and  a  rapidly  building  town,  based  en- 
|  tirely  on  the  agricultural  and  live- 
stock country  around  it. 

Note  as  you  go  southward  and  the 
valley  narrows  that  you  are  seldom 
out  of  sight  of  an  alfalfa  field  lately 
planted  to  provide  cattlemen  not 
"against  the  rainy  day,"  but  against 
the  dry  days  when  cattle  otherwise 
would  starve  in  seasons  of  exception- 
ally light  rainfall. 

Near  the  southern  end  of  the  county 
turn  up  San  Antonio  creek  and  see 
some  more  evidences  of  the  general 
awakening  to  fruit  and  agriculture. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley 
but  best  entered  by  crossing  into  San 
Luis  Obispo  county  and  driving  north- 
eastward from  San  Miguel  is  another 
rapidly  developing  district — the  Cho- 
lame  valley  with  Parkfleld  as  its 
center  of  business.  Dairying  and  field 
crop  raising  have  been  the  chief  oc- 
cupations here,  but  over  100,000  fruit 
trees  are  said  to  have  been  planted 
here  last  winter. 

Greater    Possibilities    with  Present 
Crops. 

Among  the  products  of  Monterey 
county,  none  has  general  human  in- 
terest more  than  the  "Salinas  Bur- 
bank"  potato.  Luther  Burbank  had 
crossed  the  continent  about  1870  with 
a  few  of  the  first  progeny  of  his  orig- 
inal Burbank  tuber.  About  the  year 
1872  these  had  multiplied  enough  so 
that  he  had  some  to  sell  for  seed.  He 
advertised  them  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  A  potato  grower  of  Salinas 
bought  a  pound  of  the  seed  for  a 
dollar.  The  new  variety  took  like 
wildfire  and  soon  displaced  all  other 
varieties  here  and  spread  generally 
to  other  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  superior  quality  of  the  Salinas- 
grown  Burbanks  soon  commanded  a 
premium  on  the  market  that  has  con- 
tinued to  this  day.  But  continuous 
cropping  on  the  same  ground  was  too 
much  for  even  this  variety  and  soil, 
so  that  in  the  past  five  years  or  more, 
potato  growing  has  been  on  the  wane. 
There  is  larger  acreage  this  year  than 
last,  however;  and  with  proper  rota- 
tion of  crops,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  former  prestige  of  this  crop 
may  be  profitably  regained. 

The  small-white  bean  crop  for 
which  the  lower  Salinas  Valley  seems 
well  suited,  attained  great  popularity 
last  year,  but  a  combination  of  rain 
damage  and  poor  markets  is  respon- 
sible for  smaller  acreage  this  year. 
The  yield  in  Salinas  valley  is  con- 
siderably less  per  acre  than  in  the 
Santa  Maria  valley  of  Santa  Barbara 
county  anyway,  but  there  is  no  need 
of  letting  the  southern  valley  excel. 
Growers  are  just  beginning  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  fine,  deep  seedbeds 
and  finer  cultivation. 

Barley  has  been  the  leading  field 
crop  of  the  Salinas  Valley  and  100.000 
tons  have  been  produced  here  in  one 
season.  Last  year  the  crop  was  21,- 
000  tons  in  the  entire  valley.  This 
year  it  is  17,000  or  18,000  tons  and  will 
probably  decrease  as  markets  become 
less  attractive  and  iptore  intensive 
farming  develops.  The  lower  lands 
of  thi»  valley  have  become  known 
afar  for  the  Chevalier  variety  on 
which  it  has  had  almost  a  monopoly. 

Wheat  has  been  a  more  important 
crop  than  it  is  now,  especially  in  the 
upper  central  section.  The  chief 
trouble  with  this  as  with  barley  has 
been  the  common  lack  of  rotation  and 
the  common  practice  of  plowing  just 
enough  to  cover  the  grain.   The  plow- 


pan  which  resulted  has  prevented  win- 
ter rains  from  soaking  into  the 
ground.  That  the  fertility  for  grain 
is  not  exhausted  on  land  which  had 
ceased  to  produce  good  crops  is  indi- 
cated by  the  greatly  increased  crops 
of  grain  obtained  just  below  King 
City  after  deeper  plowing.  This 
deeper  plowing  has  to  be  done  judi- 
ciously, however.  Not  too  much 
should  be  turned  up  each  year,  and 
the  seedbed  must  bo  packed  before 
or  soon  after  planting. 

Dairymen  arc  among  the  most  un- 
ceasingly  prosperous  people  in  the 
valley.  Many  of  them  have  irriga- 
tion for  alfalfa,  either  by  gravity  or 
pump,  or  both.  Electricity  is  avail- 
able, for  pumping  in  most  parts  of 
the  valley,  and  many  uas  engines 
have  been  installed.  There  is  a  pecu- 
liar failing  among  dairymen,  how- 
ever, in  this  land  of  plenty,  for  with 
an  abundance  of  barley  at  hand  to 
make  a  balanced  economical  ration 
with  their  alfalfa,  they  generally  feed 
alfalfa  alone,  wasting  a  considerable 
part  of  the  valuable  protein  in  their 
hay  and  in  some  cases  injuring  the 
health  of  their  cows.  The  barley  they 
could  feed  in  proper  amounts  would 
in  most  cases  be  more  than  repaid  by 
increased  milk,  and  would  permit  the 
cows  to  make  full  use  of  nutrients  in 
the  alfalfa.  More  cow  testing  and 
more  registered  bulls  would  increase 
the  output  per  cow  on  the  same  feed. 

Dairymen's  markets  could  not  be 
better.  One  of  the  big  condensaries 
of  the  State  is  located  at  Gonzales, 
and  butter  factories  are  generally  not 
too  far  away  from  Salinas  valley  far- 
mers. In  the  smaller  mountain 
valleys  the  traveler  notes  many  a 
ranch  cheese  factory  whence  comes 
most  of  the  famous  Monterey  cheese, 
comprising  about  a  fifth  of  the  entire 
cheese  production  of  the  State.  • 
Cattlemen  Providing  Tame  Feed. 

The  oldest  and  still  the  chief  live- 
stock industry  of  Montehey  county  is 
range  cattle.  A  marked  change  is 
coming  over  this  industry.  A  few 
years  ago  Monterey  county  saw  her 
cattle  starved  to  death  in  great  num- 
bers, though  not  so  much  as  in  many 
other  districts.  Some  of  the  cattlemen 
had  cut  a  little  wild  hay,  but  it  fell  far 
short  of  the  amount  required.  Many 
and  many  of  them  have  since  those 
years  planted  alfalfa  in  bottom  lands 
and  have  put  up  the  hay  against  dry 
days  that  may  come. 

Corn  silage  for  cattle  produces  a 
great  tonnage  per  acre  and  a  few  beef 
cattlemen  are  feeding  it.  They  are 
well  pleased,  and  perhaps  this  pre- 
sages a  more  intensive  era  of  finishing 
the  range  cattle. 

Better  blood  in  the  cattle  is  coming 
slowly  but  surely  by  introduction  of 
purebred  bulls  throughout  the  ranges. 

A  Look  Into  Coming  Veins. 

Looking  forward  to  a  day  not  far  in 
the  future  we  see  Monterey  county 
producing  great  numbers  of  cattle 
cheaply  on  her  plentiful  ranges,  bring- 
ing them  to  the  valleys  to  fatten  on 
alfalfa,  barley,  and  sorghum  grains 
grown  with  stored  and  pumped  water. 
Dairying  will  support  thousands  more 
of  happy  families  on  a  greatly  in- 
creased alfalfa  acreage.  There  will  be 
good  hogs  on  every  general  or  live- 
stock farm  and  they  will  have  plenty 
of  Monterey-grown  alfalfa  and  barley. 

The  foothill  districts  and  many  of 
the  valleys  will  perfume  the  air  in 
spring  with  the  scent  of  apple  blos- 
soms, apricots,  peaches,  pears,  al- 
monds, prunes,  and  other  fruits.  The 
open  fields  will  produce  greatly  in- 
creased yields  of  grain,  beans,  sugar 
beets,  potatoes,  and  other  field  crops. 
Motor  trucks  and  railroads  will  carry 
her  products  to  the  south  and  north 
and  to  the  west  where  much  shipping 
will  make  Monterey  a  chief  port. 


Kill  YVatrogrnss  Jn  September 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  killing 
watergrass,  according  to  C.  Nielson 
of  Butte  county.  Plow  it  in  Septem- 
ber, then  soak  the  ground,  and  let  it 
dry  about  ten  days  or  two  weeks.  By 
that  time  watergrass  will  be  well 
grown  and  should  be  plowed  tinder. 
Plow  again  rather  late  in  the  sprin  ■ 
work  the  ground  fine,  and  turn  the 
water  on. 
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TRIUMPHANT 


Why  did  the  Wallis  Tractor  Company  put  Timken 
Tapered  Roller  Bearings  in  rear  wheels,  at  the 
differential  and  in  the  transmission  of  the  "Wallis 
Cub,  Jr."? 

Why  have  135  tractor  engineers — many  of  whose 
tractors  were  not  new  in  the  industry,  but  had 
formerly  incorporated  other  bearings — adopted  Tim- 
ken  Bearings  within  the  past  two  years? 

There  is  but  one  possible  answer  to  both  ques- 
tions— it  is  because  of  the  correctness  of  the  Timken 
tapered  principle  and  the  ability  of  Timken  Bearings 
to  resist  wear  has  been  proved  by  actual  experience 
in  the  tractor.  Facts — not  what  engineers  say  Tim- 
ken Bearings  ought  to  do  under  certain  conditions, 
but  what  they  actually  have  done — caused  the  Wallis 
Tractor  Company  to  put  Timken  Roller  Bearings  at 
hard  service  points  in  place  of  other  bearings.  Facts, 
not  theory,  are  responsible  for  the  installation  01 
Timken  Bearings  in  one  make  of  tractor  after 
another. 

There's  more  about  bearings  in  the  book- 
let "Timken  Bearings  for  Farm  Tractors." 
Write  for  your  copy. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 
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MODERN  EQUIPMENT 

For  Farm  and  Dairy 

Modem  farm  and  dairy  equipment  pays.   It  pays  in  dollars  and  We  specialize  in  modern  farm  and  dairy  equipment  and  handle 

cents.  It.  pays  in  labor  saved.  It  pays  in  more  comfortable  living,  more  lines  of  farm  and  dairy  ranch  machinery  than  any  other 

It  pavs  in  many  ways.   Power  machinery  and  the  substitution  of  farm  equipment  house  on  the  coast.    The  California  Hydraulic 

mechanical  methods  for  hand  labor  have  revolutionized  modern  Engineering  and  Supply  Co.  is  known  throughout  the  State  for 


n     •  »  ,  ,  .  -  ,     -■     _.  its  activity  in  behalf  of  more  efficiently  equipped  farms  and  dairv 

faming,  freeing  the  farmer  and  dairymen  from  the  long  tedious  mm.hes.  *If  you  COntemplate  the  purchase  of  modern  cqu-—? 

routine  daylight-to-dark  labor  and  giving  him  his  share  of  the  of  any  description,  write  to  us.   Years  of  experience  are  i 

good  things  of  life.  command.    Every  inquiry  answered  promptly  and  fully. 


"DURO" 
,  Deep  Well  Systems 

JUST  the  thing  to  bring  suburban 
or  country  home  right  up  to  date. 

Pumps  water  from  wells,  where 
depth  to  water  level  ranges  from  22 
to  150  feet,  and  supply  it  under 
pressure  for  all  purposes  about  the 
house  or  grounds. 

"Built  like  a  battleship,"  econom- 
ical and  entirely  automatic  in  oper- 
ation. 

Send  for  Duro  booklet 

AMERICAN 
PUMPS 


We  are  distributors  for 
American  Standard  Horizon- 
tal and  Vertical  Pumps — and 
Turbine  Centrifugals. 

They're  the  best  pumps  on 
the  market.  They  cost  a 
little  more — but  last  longer 
and  are  decidedly  cheaper  in 
the  long  run. 

American  Pumps  are  fam- 
ous for  their  large  capacity 
and  high  efficiency. 

We  also  have  special 
pumps  for  direct  connection 
to  motors. 

Write  for  Pump  Catalog. 


Hny  harvest  usually  cat- 
ches you  in  rush  season—and  often 
short  handed.  Come  in  and  lot  ushi-lpyoi 
figure  out  a  way  to  handle  your  hay  better  and 
quicker.    LOUDEN  HAY  TOOLS 
have  been  standard  since  1867,  and  are  nsed  in 
every  civilized  country.  Most  of  the  modern  hay 
^  tool  ideas  have  originated  in  the  Louden 
"^factory  at  Fairfield,  Iowa,  and  we  want  to 
~  tell  you  about  some  of  the  Best.  The 
Louden  Hay  Slings, Forks, Fork  and. 
Sling  Carrier, and  Power  Hoistare 
unequalled.  Whether  you  have  10  . 
acres  or  1000,  Louden  Hay  Tools 
will  pay  for  themselves  quickly. 


SEND  KOK  RBI  BOOK  OK  BARN '  PLANS  AND  COMl'I.ETK  LOirDKN  CATALOG. 


Louden 
Barn 

Equipment 


Healthier  cows,  more  milk, 
purer  milk,  less  feed,  and 
less  labor  —  if  you  barn 
is  Louden  equipped.  The 
Louden  line  includes  Steel 
Stalls  and  Stanchions 
Feed  and  Litter  Carriers, 
and  everything  needed  for 
the  dairy  rancher.  Write 
for  catalog. 


UNIVERSAL 

Milking  Machines 


With  a  Universal  Outfit,  one  man  can  do 
the  work  of  three — thus  actually  eliminat- 
ing the  work  and  expense  of  two  men. 
Solves  the  labor  problem.  Gets  your  milk- 
ing done  better  and  cheaper.  Write  for 
catalog.  i 


ENGINES  in  All  Sizes 

We  have  engines  in  every  tvpe  and  size — from 
2y2  H.  P.  to  100  H.  P.,  operating  on  distillate  or 
low  grade  fuel  oil.  Our  lines  include  Western, 
Faultless,  and  Muncie  Oil  Engines.  We'll  show 
you  how  to  gel  the  most  power  and  the  best 
results  ;il  least  cost — and  that's  what  you  want. 


Come  and  see  these  various  machines  in  operation.    Ask  questions.   Talk  your  needs  over  with  us. 
The  suggestions  we  make  may  save  you  dollars — and  trouble,  as  welL 
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MEASURE  OF  A  GOOD  BULL. 


We  see  articles  on  the  value  of  herd 
"bulls  written  by  our  best  talent,  but 
still  we  can  put  in  all  our  spare  time 
studying  on  this  one  subject  and  then 
.never  learn  it  all,  as  some  bulls  will 
not  do  what  they  should  and  others 
will  do  more  than  is  expected  of 
them,  says  G.  R.  Jowell  in  the  Here- 
ford journal.  However,  there  are  many 
external  indications  of  individual  ex- 
cellence, and  a  good  herd  bull  should 
possess  the  following  characteristics: 

Large,  full  nostrils;  big  full  eyes 
and  a  mild  expression;  good  width 
hetween  the  eyes,  with  a  square  fore- 
head; a  short,  strong  head  and  horn, 
plenty  big  at  the  head;  a  neck  tying 
into  the  head  neatly  and  smoothly, 
and  into  the  shoulders  the  same  way; 
a  broad,  flat  shoulder,  blending 
smoothly  at  both  sides;  a  strong,  big 
■'.forearm,  and  a  broad,  flat  knee; 
plenty  of  size  in  the  shank  bone;  an 
exceptionally  short  ankle;  full  in  the 


|  heart  and  above;  broad  between  the 
legs  and  properly  filled  in;  a  short, 
clean-cut  neck;  great  depth  in  body 
and  flank;  a  well-prung  rib,  short  and 
and  flank;  a  well-sprung  rib,  short  and 
loin,  tied  in  well  at  both  ends;  plenty 
of  length  of  hip,  and  as  wide  in  the 
hips  as  anywhere;  just  as  much  width 
through  the  thigh  as  through  the 
hips;  a  well-filled  twist  as  that  in 
sures  a  deep  flank;  legs  short,  wide 
apart  and  straight;  a  hide  not  too 
thick  or  too  thin— not  too  hard  or  too 
soft;  masculine,  but  not  coarse;  a 
strong  constitution  and  compact  con- 
formation; a  brisk,  agile  movement; 
a  bull  that  is  hard  to  whip,  but  not 
quarrelsome;  one  that  responds 
quickly  to  feed;  a  good  disposition,  by 
all  means;  a  bull  that  weighs  a  ton 
in  breeding;  condition;  a  bull  that  is 
prepotent  in  his  good  points. 


EDGEMOOR 

FARM 
GUERNSEYS 


Imported  Itchen   May  King 
25174 


PRETTY 
PRODUCTIVE 
PRDFITABLE 


Noted  for  the  highest  natural 
colored  dairy  products,  the 
best  flavored  milk,  the  most 
economical  production  of 
cream  and  butter. 


A  Few  Animals  of 
Either  Sex 
For  Sale 


SANTEE,  CALIF, 

W.  H.  Dupee 


Pres. 


KINGS  COUNTY  FAIR,  1919. 

Twenty  acres  added  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  build  an  80-foot  mile  track 
thrown  up  on  the  curves  in  the  most 
approved  manner,  making  it  one  of 
the  fastest  automobile  dirt  tracks  in 
America,  new  swine  sheds,  new  agri- 
cultural Implement  shed,  new  office 
new  restaurant  building,  and  all 
buildings  electrically  lighted,  is  what 
Kings  county  has  done  to  accommo- 
date the  exhibitors  and  patrons  this 
year. 

In  the  livestock  line  the  dairy  cattle 
and  swine  feature  is  a  very  large  one, 
particularly  in  the  Holstein-Fricsian 
and  Poland-China  classes.  Horses, 
jacks  and  mules  were  also  much  in 
evidence. 

W.  J.  Higdon  of  Tulare  is  here  with 
a  fine  string  of  his  blue-ribbon  cattle; 
A.  B.  Comfort,  F.  D.  Ross  and  C.  W. 
Clark,  with  their  local  herds  that  will 
contest  places  in  the  Holstein-Frie- 
sian  department. 

J.  E.  Thorpe  of  Lockeford  is  on  deck 
as  usual  with  17  Jerseys  and  12  Du- 
roc-Jerseys,  and  is  lamenting  the  lack 
of  competition  in  his  classes. 

The  list  of  exhibitors  in  the  Poland- 
China  classes  is  legion  far  too  numer- 
ous to  enumerate  this  week,  but  are 
all  local  breeders  except  Buck  land  & 
Son  of  Fowler,  who  are  over  with  a 
nice  showing. 

On  Tuesday  awards  were  made  in 
the  community  exhibits — first  going 
to  Grangeville  on  a  really  wonderful 
booth  showing  all  their  varied  agri- 
cultural, horticultural  and  farm  pro- 
ducts to  the  very  best  advantage;  sec- 
ond to  Lemoore,  third  to  the  island 
north  of  Lemoore,  and  fourth  to  Cor- 
coran, on  a  very  pleasing  booth,  show- 
ing plenty  of  cotton  and  grains,  but 
lacking  in  horticultural  items. 


M A KSH-M <(  R A (  K K N  POLAND- 
CHINA  SALE. 

Those  desiring  big  type  Poland- 
Chinas  that  have  been  bred  in  this 
line  for  generations  and  sure  to  re- 
produce this  very  desirable  fashion- 
able kind,  should  not  fail  to  attend  this 
sale.  From  Mr.  Marsh's  herd,  stock 
from  such  boars  as  Model  Major,  L  B. 
A.  Wonder  and  Big  Model  mated  to 
sows  of  Big  Bone,  Blue  Valley,  Giant- 
ess and  A.  Wonder  blood  lines. 

Many  females  of  the  same  breeding 
from  the  McCracken  herd,  which  is 
headed  by  that  wonderful  sire  and 
individual,  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader, 
than  which  there  is  no  more  popular 
herd  leader  in  California  at  the  present 
time.  Probably  no  sale  listed  has  any 
more  good  ones  in  it  than  this  one. 
Those  who  know  what  uniformly 
promising  stock  is  sired  by  King's  Big 
Bone  Leader,  should  be  on  hand  to 
secure  some  of  the  sows  and  gilts  bred 
to  him.  If  you  want  prize  winners  or 
breeding  stock,  do  not  misB  this 
chance.  Go  and  see  them  and  you 
will  buy  them. 


Hogs  occasionally  get  off  their  feed 
and  this  is  generally  brought  about  by 
over-feeding.  At  such  times  some 
breeders  endeavor  to  tempt  a  hog's 
appetite  by  changing  his  feed  and  giv- 
ing him  something  that  he  relishes, 
but  probably  the  best  way  is  to  simply 
confine  him  where  he  can  have  nothing 
to  eat  and  give  him  only  water.  Leave 
him  In  the  pen  until  he  gets  up  and 
appears  real  hungry  when  you  call 
him.  Then  start  him  with  a  little 
thin  slop  and  gradually  get  him 
back  on  his  feed. 


Oyer  2,500,000  farmers  display 
this  sign  of  separator  satisfaction 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Company 

61  BEALE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


J 


Auction  Sale 


-at  the 


T.  D.  CARNEAL  RANCH 

Between  Livermore  and  Tassajara,  7  miles  north  of  Livermore. 

Thursday,  October  2d 

Commencing  at  10  a.  m. 


.1.  I.  CASE 

THRESHINU  OUTFIT 

fully  equipped  for  bun- 
dled or  stacked  grain. 
40  h.  p.  tractor,  28-inch 
Case  separator,  with  top 
cleaner,  blower,  No.  4 
Monitor  recleaner  with 
elevator  and  sack  filler. 


— FULL  SET  OF — 

ROAD-MAKING 
MACHINERY 

All  sorts  and  kinds  of 
MACHINERY,  H  A  R- 
NESS,  ETC.,  that  go 
with  a  fully  equipped 
farm. 


MILCH    COWS  AND 
HEIFERS 

all  bred  to  the  bull, 

'■  \  k.w.a  hk  OAIXANT" 
NO.  603,484, 

Milk   strain   of  Short- 
horn or  Durham,  bred 
by  Wm.  Bond  of 
Newark,  Calif. 


FREE  LUNCH  WILL  BE  SERVED 
MURPHY  &  SMITH,  Auctioneers. 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 


are  combined  in  the  get  of 
PRINCE  RIYERSIDE 
WALKER 

Aainrie  Acme  of  Riverside  2nd  and 
Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker, 
his  two  sisters,  made  the  highest 
official  yearly  butter  record  and 
the  highest  butter  record  for  three- 
year-olds,  respectively,  for  1917-18. 
His  get  won  first  prize  at  Sacra- 
mento last  year.  We  are  breeding 
his  daughters  to 

King  Kurndyke  Pontine  20th, 
our  young  SO, 500  sire,  whose  great 
Individuality,   fine  type,   and  back- 
ing of  an  unbroken  line  of  great 
Come  and  see  the  result  of  this  breeding,  or  write  us 


producing  dams  are  hard  to  beat 
for  further  particulars. 

Our  Entire  Herd  Is  Tuberculin  Tested 


TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 


W.  J.  KM. DON,  Owner 


TUI.AKK,  CAf.. 


H.  L.  REDD,  Herdsman 


FOR  HARVESTING 

EGYPTIAN  CORN 

You  can  use  both  hands  and  cut 
twice  as  much  in  a  day  with  the 

DAVID  HEADING  KNIFE 

as  with*  any  other  instrument.  You  cut  off  the 
stalk  and  hold  the  head  with  the  same  hand-»-and 
you  keep  both  hands  at  work,  cutting  as  fast  as 
you  can  open  and  shut  your  fingers. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  direct  to 
the  manufacturer. 

Fair  (right  and  left),  $2J>0,  postpaid. 
E.  L.  DAVID,      Dept  C.      Sun  Jose,  California 
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Alfalfa  Market  in  Dairy  Steers 


Egbert  George,  president  of  the  Tu- 
lare Poultry  Association,  and  farming 
70  acres  of  alfalfa  land  south  of  Tu- 
lare, without  help  except  for  having 
and  at  occasional  odd  times  using 
dairy  steers,  as  the  simplest  and  least 
laborious  method. of  marketing  his  al- 
falfa, claims  that  it  brings  him  almost 
twice  as  much  as  hay  alone  would, 
sold  at  market  price.  He  has  four 
cows  milking  and  a  good  deal  of  his 
time  is  taken  with  his  poultry,  and 
steer  feeding  is  a  simple  proposition. 
He  buys  the  young  stock  at  from 
three  to  six  months  old,  they  costing 
him  as  a  general  thing  from  $10  to 
$20  each,  depending  upon  size  and 
quality  and  they  are  marketed  at 
about  a  thousand  pound  average 
when  somewhere  near  three  years  old. 
They  are  given  the  run  of  alfalfa  pas- 
ture and  in  addition  hay  is  fed  every 
day  in  the  year,  no  matter  how  good 
the  pasture  is.  As  a  result  the  ani- 
mals are  always  plump  and  the 
meat   thick  and  of  the  best  oualitv. 


bringing  a  high  price  in  the  market. 

Most  of  the  animals  are  Holsteins 
from  surrounding  dairies.  Some  have 
a  good  deal  of  Shorthorn  blood  in 
them  and  they  make  fine  steers. 
While  beef  breeds  would  develop 
quicker  and  better  than  dairy  steers, 
they  are  not  to  be  had,  and  it  is  far 
more  profitable,  according  to  Mr. 
George,  to  buy  young  stuff  from 
dairies  than  to  support  beef  breed 
cows  for  the  sake  of  their  calves. 
Asked  if  it  would  not  be  more  proflfit- 
able  to  buy  heifer  calves,  Mr.  George 
replied  that  it  was  too  risky  a  busi- 
ness to  depend  upon  finding  a  market 
for  every  heifer  that  came  fresh,  and 
he  could  not  afford  to  add  them  to  his 
dairy,  and  to  top  it  all  prices  for  a 
first-class,  well-fed,  fat  Holstein  steer 
were  hard  for  any  heifer  to  beat. 
About  15  steers  are  turned  off  per 
year,  the  number  kept  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  ditch  water  supplied  to 
the  ranch  and  the  consequent  size  of 
the  alfalfa  crop. 


PRESTOX   SCHOOL  AYRSHIRE 
SALE. 


This  sale  was  a  disappointment  in 
the  rather  low  average  obtained. 
Many  reasons  have  been  assigned,  but 
it  was  probably  due  more  to  the  fact 
that  people  generally  do  not  know  the 
great  worth  of  this  Scotch  breed  of 
dairy  cattle.  For  certain  conditions 
they  are  unexcelled  and  the  breeders 
of  them  should  get  their  worth  be- 
fore the  public.  When  they  do  so 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  holding 
successful  Ayrshire  sales. 

The  top  price  of  the  sale  was  $400, 
paid  by  H.  P.  Faye  of  Knight's  Land- 
ing for  a  junior  4-year-old,  Cedar  Hill 
Queen.  The  average  for  the  48  head 
sold  was  $147.08. 


BUTTE  CMY  RANCH  COW  SELLS 
FOR  $4,500. 


Laurel  Frantic  33rd  sold  last  Aug- 
ust at  the  Butte  City  Ranch  sale  for 
$480,  but  now  brings  $4,500  at  the 
Jackson  Farm  Bureau  picnic  and 
purebred  auction  sale  held  at  Med- 
ford,  Oregon,  September  13.  The  cow 
is  seven  years  old  and  was  bought  by 
E.  E.  Beeson  of  Talent,  Oregon,  who 
was  purchaser  of  other  good  ones  at 
the  same  sale.  This  news  comes  via 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  which  quotes 
the  "Oregonian,"  which  also  states 
that  at  the  same  sale  four  bulls  made 
an  average  of  $401.25  and  11  females 
$890.45. 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  that 
our  prices  for  registered  stock  are 
not  high  enough  or  not  in  kepeing 
with  other  parts  of  the  country.  It 
certainly  does  not  seem  as  though  a 
seven-year-old  cow  could  have  in- 
creased so  much  in  value  in  such  a 
short  time. 

By  the  way,  Thos.  Harrison,  the 


well-known  Milking  Shorthorn  breeder 
of  Santa  Rosa,  states  that  be  has 
Laurel  Frantic  25th,  28th,  31st  and 
32nd  at  his  ranch  and  that  they  are 
a  great  lot  of  females,  hard  to  beat 
anywhere. 


BENDEB80S  SALE  OF  BLACK  AND 
WHITES. 


A  success  from  all  view-points  will 
in  a  few  words  tell  the  results  of  the 
great  sale  of  Holstein-Friesians.  Fifty- 
six  animals  sold  for  $14,490,  an  average 
of  $258.75. 

The  top  in  the  female  list  was  Baby 
Lyons  Tiffany,  a  senior  4-year-old,  sold 
to  W.  J.  Horan  of  Stockton  for  $490. 
The  bull,  Model  Domino  Glista,  sold  to 
J.  W.  Scudder  of  Holt  for  $425  and  was 
the  top  on  the  male  side. 

The  bulls  were  practically  all  young- 
sters, except  Model  Domino  Glista,  and 
he  a  senior  2-year-old.  The  nine  bulls 
sold  went  to  eight  buyers,  giving  a 
wide  distribution. 

The  buyers  of  females  also  were 
quite  widely  distributed.  R.  S. 
Holmes,  the  Modesto  breeder,  taking 
home  a  nice  lot:  F.  H.  Harvey  6  fe- 
males and  a  bull;  W.  J.  Horan  of 
Stockton  a  good-sized  delegation,  and 
F.  V.  Dolcini  of  Davis  two  good  ones. 

The  Henderson  Co.  are  getting  such 
large  herds  of  Holsteins  that  those 
who  are  in  need  of  such  animals  will 
do  well  to  look  out  for  their  sales,  as 
thev  will  probably  have  more  of  them 
in  the  future. 

The  Bonita  Stock  Farm  of  Wood- 
bridge,  V.  L.  Heath,  manager,  one  of 
the  Henderson  Co.'s  farms  carrying 
registered  Holstein-Friesians,  just 
made  the  highest  average  for  butter- 
fat  production  in  the  Sacramento  Cow 
Testing  Association  for  August,  which 
speaks  for  itself  as  to  the  kind  of 
cttle  they  raise. 


The  Chester  White 

Will  Start  You  Right 

Lar<re  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  developers,  low  shrinkage  in 
slaughter,  premium  carcasses — these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of 
the  Chester  White,  the  profit-making  hog. 

Largest  Herd  On  The  Coast 

Over  100  mammoth  brood  sows,  headed  by  HIGHLANDER, 

the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  whose  sire  and  dam  were  both 
undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three  International  shows.  His 
pigs  are  corkers — the  kind  you  want. 

ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  demand  Is  keen.  Get  your  order  in  early.  We  have  a  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  'service  boars  and  weaned  pigs, 
rep*resenting  the  finest  blood  lines  in  America.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM 

Lnkepor^,  Cal.  San  Francisco  Office,  601  Balboa  Bldg. 


Pork  Production 

BY  ACTUAL   TEST  PURE   HAWAIIAN  CANE 

MOLASSES 

will  increase  pork  production  approximately  five- 
tenths  pounds  daily  over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed, 
yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price.  Do  you  know 
of  any  other  feed  at  any  price  that  will  do  this? 

Why  not  get  all  the  profits  out  of  your  hogs? 

Write  us  immediately  for  a  copy  of  above  test. 


W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 


68  SUTTEE  STBEET, 


8AN  FBANCISCO 


For  Catalog  or  Information,  write  to 


F.  I).  KOSS,  SeCy. 


G.  I.  McCUNE 

G.  NEHLS, 

C.  L.  NEWPORT, 

H.  E.  McMAHAN, 
W.  L.  HAAG, 

T.  J.  WOODWORTH. 
R.  G.  HAMBLIN, 


H.  D.  McCUNE, 
R.  L.  WALTZ. 
C.  A.  VAUGHN. 
W.  T.  DICE. 
W.  S:  HUBBARD, 
J.  A.  CRAWSHAW, 
M.  BASSETT. 


Auctioneer,  COL.  BEN.  A. 


C.  G.  DE  RAAD, 
W.  D.  TREWHITT. 
C.  DIMMICK, 
J.  M.  BERNSTEIN, 

E.  G.  MEYER, 
W.  BERNSTEIN, 

F.  D.  ROSS. 

RHOADES. 


For  catalog  or  information  write  to 


F.  D.  Ross,  Sec'y. 


HANFORD,  CALIF. 


Every  Hog  on  the  Gardiner 
Ranch  In  Cholera  Immune. 


Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  lers  and  feet  to  carry 
It.    The  best  boar  we  have  ever  seen. 

TOMMY   TUCKER  GARDINER'S   KING'S  COL. 

Ih  the  model  you  can  all  build  by.  You  won't  go  wrong 
if  you  do.  We  have  the  right  type.  We  aim  to  produce 
breeding  stock  for  the  best  breeders.  We  have  hogs  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale.     Write  us  your  wants. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH 

ROITE  4,  BOX  735.  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


TOP  SALE  OF  THE  SEASON 

OCTOBER  7th,  1919 

Bassett,  Crawshaw  &  Ross 

Join  Forces  to  Sell 

75--Poland-Chinas— 75 

Bred  Sows  and  Herd  Boars. 
Every  animal  double  treated. 

The  greatest  assemblage  of  the  best  blood  produced 
in  Poland-Chinadom. 

Don't  miss  the  opportunity  to  attend  this  sale  and 
take  home  some  of  these  fine  hogs. 

Kings  County   Fair  Grounds 

Auctioneer,  Ord.  L.  Leachman 


II  VNFOKO.  CALIF. 


Eighth  Semi-Annual  Sale 

— of— 

Kings  County  Poland-China  Breeders  /tsscciaticn 

Saturday,  October  11th,  1919. 
KINGS  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS, 
Hanford,  Calif. 

80  Bred  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars  . 

To  be  sold  without  reserve  from  the  best  herds  in  Kings  County. 

Consignors: 


iptember  27,  1919. 
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BERNSTEIS-HAAG  POLAND- 
CHINA  SALE. 


The  day  was  as  near  right  as  they 
ever  have  been,  even  in  Hanford,  and, 
therefore,  with  the  high  quality  of 
stock  always  found  at  a  Kings  Coun 
ty  Poland-China  sale,  the  average 
could  not  help  but  be  high.  Bern 
stein's  sows  and  gilts  averaged  $210. 
25,  and  Haag's  $167.93.  The  average 
of  11  head  sold  by  both  consignors, 
including  5  young  boars,  was  $182.98. 
The  top  of  the  sale  came  in  a  year-old 
open  gilt,  bred  by  St.  John  of  Xenia, 
Ohio,  from  Mouw  stock.  John  M. 
Bernstein  brought  her  out  last  March 
and  considered  her  one  of  the  best. 
Thos.  Caesar  of  Reedley  finally  car- 
ried off  the  prize  for  $570,  leading 
the  next  highest  gilt,  a  splendid  ani- 
mal, sired  by  King's  Big  Bone  Leader, 
by  $65.  This  last  mentioned  gilt  was 
bought  by  Les  McCracken,  who  owns 
her  sire,  for  $505.  Few  better  ones 
of  this  type  are  seen  anywhere. 

'While  the  average  was  high  the 
sale  was  not  as  snappy  and  rapid  as 
such  stock  would  seem  to  warrant. 
The  crowd  was  large,  but  many  came 
to  look  on  and  enjoy  the  bountiful 
lunch  always  provided  at  Hanford. 

JOHN  M.  BKRNSTEIN. 
Sows. 

Miss  Smooth  Wonder.  Thos.  Caesar.  .$570.00 

K's   Big   Girl,    H.   S.   Walz   285.00 

Big  Lady  M.  Thos.  Caesar   402.50 

Jumbo's  Kid.  A   Pieper    127.50 

Young  Candy  Kid.  J.  M.  Case   165.00 

Pride  of  San  Joaquin.  C.  T.  Starr.  .  .  220.00 

King's  M.-ud.   E.  S.  Myers   260.00 

Hanford  Maid,   Frank  Johnson   160  00 

Long  Maid  3rd,  C.  G.  DeRaad   200.00 

Timm's  Maid.   H.  D.  McCune   300.00 

Annie  Jones.   E.  VV.   Houston    152.50 

Annie  Jones,  2nd,  E.  W.  Houston .  . .  145.00 

Annie  Jones.  3rd.  W.  O.  Todd   135.00 

Blue  Valley  Beauty,  Louis  Myers.  .  125.00 
Little  sister  of  above.  C.  H.  Myers.  .  75.00 
Blue  Valley  Lady  A,  E.  S.  Myers  ....  390.00 

Chief  Lady  Wonder.  Roy  Walz   156.00 

Gibson    Gertie.    Roy   Walz   137.50 

Bill's  Lady.   H.  T.   Marsh   120.00 

Little  sister  of  above.  Les  McCraken  80.00 
Boars. 

Spring:  boar,  C.    H.    Myers  $100.00 

"     W.  T.  Dice   70.00 

•  "         "     Chas.    Lewellyn   75.00 

W.  L.  HAAG  &  SONS. 
Sows. 

Maid's    Big    Bone    Orphan,    Lcs  Mc- 
Cracken  $505.00 

Maiden  Fruitful,   Les  McCracken....  150:00 

Ever  Good.  H.  I.  Marsh   130  00 

Young  Maid.    E.   W.   Houston   127.50 

Sylvia.    Geo.    Durson   150  00 

Lela.   C.   G.  De  Raad   150  00 


Eva  Jumbo,  C.  G.  De  Raad  

Lady  of  Golden  Gate,  W.  T.  Dice! 
Bessie  Black,   2nd.W.  D.  Trewhitt 

Jumbo  Maid.  C.  T.  Starr  

Miss  Lendorris.  Les  McCracken .  .' . 
Miss  Dorris.   Les  McCracken 

Miss  Len,  Les  McCracken  

Miss  Lucerne,  H.  D.  McCune 

Norma  H,   E.   W.  Houston  

Leona,  H.  I.  Marsh  

Boars. 

Smooth  Hadley.  M.  Lovelace  $ 
Boar,   A.   Pieper  ... 


DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Rancho  Del  Sur  offers  15  good  fall  boars 
sired  by  Orion's  King  Gano  and  California 
Orion  Cherry  King.  I  guarantee  these 
boars  to  please  you.  Those  bought  on 
mail  order  may  be  returned  if  not  satis- 
factory. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM. 
P.  O.  Box  177.  Lancaster,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
•  «nr»««    Herd    la    the  State 

DU  ROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both 
•exes.     Sure  to  please. 
BWINKLAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearaoa,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


100.00 
210.00 
127.60 
166.00 
137.50 
137.50 
137.50 
150.00 
155.00 
155.00 

90.00 
75.00 

SAN  JOAQUIN  CO.  POLAND- 
CHINA  SALE. 

Thirteen  head  of  boars  sold  for  an 
average  of  $93.84,  and  eighteen  head 
of  sows  and  gilts  for  an  average  of 
$153.33. 

The  top  of  the  sale  on  the  boar 
side  was  the  year  old  Governor,  bred 
and  consigned  by  Geo.  V.  Beckman  & 
Sons,  which  was  sold  to  the  enter- 
prising young  breeders,  Langhorst 
Bros,  of  Lodi,  who  surely  know  a 
good  thing  when  they  see  it. 

The  top  on  the  sow  side  was  $300 
received  for  Orange  Blossom,  con 
signed  by  Eugene  Miner  and  bought 
by  Hale  I.  Marsh  of  Modesto.  This 
sow  is  a  good  example  of  the  big 
bone  type,  and  is  going  into  a  great 
herd  of  the  same  kind. 

Sows. 

California  Miss.  Lcs  McCracken   250.00 

Lot  8,  Les  McCracken    100.00 

Barton's  Darkness,  R.  E.  Ray   110.00 

Long  Model  Price,  H.  T.  Bailey  .'  235.00 

Darkness  B.  H.  C.  Beckman    2?5]oo 

Model  GiantesB.  J.  W.  Stuckenbruck .  160.00 

Jennie  G,  B.  W.  Doyle   205.00 

Fail-view  1st.  W.  M.  Fox    115.00 

Orange  Blossom.  H.  I.  Marsh   300^00 

Dottie  Darkness.  C.  E.  Stcinler   85.00 

Lottie,   H.   I.   Marsh   100.00 

Donez.    E.    McKindley   180  00 

Lot  X.  H.  T.  Bailey   15o!oO 

Lot  48,  Diamond  Ranch  Co   70.00 

Lot  49,  Diamond  Ranch  Co   70  00 

Bob's  Bess,  C.  E.  Steinler   95.00 

Bob's  Miss.  C.  N.  Adams   90  00 

Big  Bob's  Model,  N.  K.  Horan   105^00 

Boars. 

Governor.    Langhort    Bros  $300  00 

Hercules,    C.   N.   Villenger   75.00 

Spotted  Favorite.  Les  McCracken....  50  00 

California  Bob,  Geo.  C.  Need   90.00 

Lot  10,  C.  N.  Adams   40.00 

Lot  12,  Ernest  L.  Carter   4o!oO 

Lot  25,  Nettie  E.  Andrews   10o!oo 

Lot  26,  H.  I.  Marsh   200  00 

Lot  27.  J.  W.  Stuckenbruck   50  00 

Lot  29,  G.  F.  Starin   30.00 

Lot  38,  A.  M.  Cooper   70.00 

Lot  44,  Diamond  Ranch  Co   85^00 

Columbia  King,  Diamond  Ranch  Co..  .  90.00 

Boars  were  not  as  ready  sale  as 
had  been  hoped  they  would  be.  Buy- 
ers were  not  plentiful  and  Col. 
Leachman  had  to  be  some  auctioneer. 
The  female  side  of  the  game  went 
much  better. 


B.  H.  Wilkinson,  manager  of  Falfa- 
dale  Farms,  Perris,  on  a  recent  trip 
through  the  East,  purchased  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  Duroc-Jersey  boar 
under  one  year  of  age  for  $2,000.  This 
pig  is  of  the  ultra  fashionable  type, 
weighing  475  pounds  and  with  an  8Ms- 
inch  bone.  Also  a  junior  yearling 
sow,  sjred  by  Grand  Model  Supreme, 
grand  champion  at  Missouri  State 
Fair,  1918,  and  out  of  a  Pathfinder 
sow.  These  animals  will  be  a  fine 
addition  to  a  herd  already  noted  for 
its  excellence. 


WINSOR  RANCH  DUROCS 

HOME  OF  WINSOR'S  GIANT  ORION 

The  largest  Duroc  Boar  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
82  inches  from  between  eyes  to  root  of  tail,  40  inches  high,  weight  965  lbs. 

weight  965  lbs- 

Great  Sensation  III 

12  months  old,  65  inches  long,  36  inches  high — a  giant, 
By  Great  Sensation  and  Uneeda  Lady,  the  highest-priced  sow  ever  sold  at 

public  auction — a  900-pound  sow. 
40  BIG-TYPE  FALL  GILTS  BY  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  SIRES 
will  be  offered  for  private  sale,  bred  to  these  two  wonderful  sires. 
"Look  up  our  State  Fair  Winnings  this  year." 

Address  R.  K.  WALKER,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francigco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONET.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


M0NTELENA  HERD 


OF  LARGE 


YORKSHIRES 


LAKE  PARK  KING  25211 
Grand    Champion  Hoar — California   State   Fair,  1917. 

Due  to  the  ever-increasing:  popularity  of  the  breed.  Yorkshire  breeders  are  almost 
entirely  sold  out,  and  it  would  behoove  the  prospective  purchaser  to  place  his  order  soon. 

we  are  only  able  to  offer  at  the  present  time  a  very  exceptional  lot  of  fan  pigs, 
some  sired  by  Lake  Park  King-."  others  by  "Montelena  Prince  2d."  They  are  out  of 
such  sows  as  'Deer  Creek  Nena  8th."  present  Grand  Champion  sow  of  the  State  who 
has  averaged  a  fraction  over  17  pigs  per  litter  for  nine  consecutive  litters;  "Riverina 
™  one  °f  her  best  daughters,  and  "Lake  Park  Lady  Frost  291st."  the  top  bow 
at  the  Thomas  H.  Canfleld  sale  laet  year. 

We  solicit  your  correspondence. 

A.  L.  TUBBS  CO. 

CAL1ST0GA,  CALIFORNIA 


LLANO  VISTA  HERD 

Champion  Hampshire  Swine 

Pure-bred  Prize  Winners 

You  will  eventually  buy  and  make 
big  profits.  Every  animal  in  our 
herd  is  a  Champion  or  their  Sires 
or  Dams  have  been  Champions  at 
some  of  the  leading  Expositions  of 
the  United  States.  Boars  and  Sows 
of  all   ages   for   sale   at   all    times.  JUDITH — No.  126448 

Sire:  Calif.  Lad,  45021.    Dam:  Mabel,  113078 

F.  Y.  GORDON  F.  A.  LANGD0N 

Owner  PERBIS  (Riverside  Co.)  Calif.  Manager 


Lendorris  Ranch  Poland  -  Chinas 

GREAT  HERD  BOARS 


YOUNG  JUMBO  (see  cut),  the  great 
son  of  Jumbo  Bob,  is  our  Senior  herd 
boar.  We  are  breeding  his  gilts  to 
LENDORRIS   LIBERTY   BOND,  a  son 

of  Liberty  Bond,  for  whom  $10,000 
was  refused. 

This  breeding  combines  great  size 
and  great  quality — a  combination 
hard  to  beat  anywhere.  A  big  de- 
mand, so  write  or  call  early. 

W.  L.  HAAG  &  SON, 
Hnnforil,  Calif. 


VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

One  of  Glenn  County's  Foremost  Herds. 

Herd  headed  by  Uneeda  Sensational  Defender,  sired  by  Sensational  De- 
fender. Seven  times  Grand  Champion.  He  is  a  line-bred,  big-type  boar 
of  huge  bone  and  extreme  size,  imported  direct  from  McKee  Brothers' 
herd  in  Kentucky.  i\lr.  Boar-buyer,  get  your  boar  now.  Boars  will  be  at 
a  premium  this  fall.  Boars  for  the  farmer,  feeder  and  breeder  at  reason- 
able prices.    Breeding  stock  and  open  gilts   for   sale  at    all  times. 

W.  T.  HOLLIINGSHEAD  &  SONS 

BOX  r><).>,  0RLAND,  CAL. 


UL'KKN  MODEL, 
Champion  State  Fair,   in  MS. 


UNEEDA   GLENN   COUNTY   HERO  OF 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

KEY   HERD  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 
Won   at  Sacramento: 
Grand    Champion    Sow,    Senior  Champlo* 
Sow,  Junior  Champion  Boar,  (even  First*. 
23  ofb-r  nrl»e». 

CLASSY  STOCK  FOB  SALE. 
40  hows  and  gilts,  many  bred  to  our  great 
eastern  boar.  Experimental  Defender,  by 
old  Defender.  Also  a  tew  choice  service 
boars,  and  some  toppy  pigs  of  King's  Co), 
and  Defender  breeding;.  Just  the  kind 
you  need. 

H.  P.  SLOCUM  &  SON 

WILLOWS,  0AI* 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


Dairy. 

Kenneth  Abbott,  formerly  Holstein 
breeder  of  Northern  California,  is  with 
the  Burr  Creamery  Co.  of  Los  Angeles 

temporarily. 

J.  AY.  Benoit  of  .Modesto  reports  sell- 
ing a  Holstein  bull  to  J.  A.  Edwards 
of  Ceres.  This  bull's  dam  has  a, seven- 
day  record  of  21.22  lbs.  butter  at  the 
age  of  three  years.  She  is  now  on 
yearly  test  and  making  a  good  record. 

The  great  herd  of  Milking  Short- 
horns, owned  by  Alexander  and  Kel- 
logg of  Suisun,  have  been  leased  to 
J.  D.  Rowe  and  Son  of  Davis.  These 
gentlemen  will  take  over  the  herd 
December  1st.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  herds  of  Dual-Purpose  Shorthorns 
on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  contains 
many  noted  animals,-  both  from  point 
of  performances  and  show  records. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders'  As- 
sociation of  California  recently  elected 
the  following  officers:  H.  V.  Bridg- 
ford.  Patterson,  president;  De  Lancy 
Lewis,  Los  Altos,  first  vice-president; 
Frank  Helm,  Fresno,  second  vice- 
president;  C.  L.  Hughes,  Sacramento, 
secretary;  H.  V.  Bridgford,  De  Lancy 
Lewis,  Frank  Helm,  Fred  W.  Kiesel, 
J.  M.  Henderson,  Frank  L.  Morris, 
Gion  Gibson,  W.  J.  Higdon,  A.  R.  Ma- 
gruder,  G.  M.  Brown,  A.  J.  Stalder, 
\Y.  H.  Taylor,  J.  C.  Peck,  Owen  Duffy 
and  A.  Fisher,  directors. 

According  to  S.  N.  Ayers,  Secretary 
of  the  Associated  Dairymen  of  Cali- 
fornia, they  will  shortly  introduce 
through  the  medium  of  the  "Milk 
Boss,"  to  be  started  by  the  associa- 
tion in  various  places,  new  drinks 
made  from  whey.  These  drinks  are 
not  only  pleasing  to  the  palate  but 
are  nutritious  as  well.  This  will  be 
one  of  the  methods  by  'whic'h  those 
parts  of  the  milk  which  heretofore 
have  been  allowed  to  run  down  the 
sewer  will  be  saved  to  the  producer 
and  in  this  way  make  it  possible  for 
the  producer  to  receive  more  for  his 
product  without  increasing  the  cost 
to  the  consumer. 

Breeders  of  pure-bred  dairy  stock 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  perceive  by 
the  premium  list  of  the  California 
International  Livestock  show  that 
generous  amounts  have  been  set  aside 
as  prizes  for  this  great  industry,  fully 
equalling  the  amounts  for  any  other 
cattle  class.  Dairymen  should  see  to 
it  that  the  exhibit  in  their  lines  are  | 
good  ones,  as  many  eastern  visitors 
will  no  doubt  be  in  attendance  and 
they  would  not  want  the  impression 
to  go  forth  that  California  was  not 
adapted  to  dairying.  General  Man- 
ager True  has  been  given  the  assur- 
ance by  the  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Cor- 
poration, noted  Holstein-Friesian 
breeders  of  Woodland,  that  Tilly  Al- 
cartra,  the  world's  champion  milk 
and  butter  cow,  will  be  on  exhibition, 
which  will  be  a  great  attraction  in 
this  line. 

S  » in  e. 

Fred  M.  Johnson  of  Napa  left  this 
week  to  attend  the  National  Swine 
Show  at  Des  Moines.  While  in  Iowa 
Mr.  Johnson  will  visit  the  prominent 
herds  of  Durocs  and  buy  a  carload  to 
bring  home  with  him. 

J.  Francis  O'Connor  of  Castleview 
Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  sold  a  prize  win- 
ning young  boar  to  D.  J.  Bastanchury, 
proprietor  of  the  30,000  acre  Santa 
Catalina  Rancho  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  O'Connor  is  rapidly  gain- 
ing an  enviable  reputation  as  a  Berk- 
shire breeder  and  the  range  of  his 
sales  are  greatly  extending  due  both 
to  the  excellence  of  his  stock  and  the 
publicity  which  he  gi*es  his  herd. 

Mrs.  Viola  RenwicK,  owner  of  El 
Profito  herd  of  Poland-Chinas  at  San- 
ta Barbara,  was  at  the  Fair  looking 
over  the  exhibit  of  her  favorite  breed 
and  regretting  that  she  did  not  have 
her  great  herd  sire,  El  Piofito,  on  ex- 
hibition. Mrs.  Renwick  reports  re- 
cently receiving  a  bred  gilt  from  E. 
D.  Frazer's  herd  of  Drexel  Missouri 
that  is  very  satisfactory.  This  gilt 
ws.s  sired  by  Big  Bob  and  was  brad 
to  Buster's  Model. 

Clyde  Horr  of  Susanville  was  at,  the 
St  't^  F->'r  with  an  excellent  herd  of 


Poland-Chinas.  Mr.  Horr  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  first  exhibit  of 
|  registered  livestock  at  the  State  Fair 
i  from  Lassen  county.  His  sow,  Horr's 
Big  Orphan,  was  placed  fifth  in  a  very 
strong  class.  Mr.  Horr  knows  there 
is  a  great  future  for  blooded  livestock 
in  his  country  and  has  gotten  in  on 
the  ground  floor  with  his  dandy  herd 
of  Poland-Chinas. 

A  report  brought  to  Merced  county 
hog  raisers  by  Farm  Advisor  Glass 
from  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Association, 
which  was  held  a  Visalia  recently,  was 
rather  disquieting  to  some  of  the 
swine  breeders.  The  representatives 
of  the  packing  houses  present  at  the 
meeting  declared  that  big  hogs  are  not 
desirable  in  the  Coast  markets,  and 
|  will  not  bring  as  good  prices  as  the 
smaller  animals  because  of  the  greater 
amount  of  poor  meat  found  on  big- 
type  swine. 

Dwight  Putman,  Duroc  breeder  of 
Nebraska,  and  judge  of  all  Duroc- Jer- 
sey classes  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year,  claims  his  greatest  surprise  came 
in  the  aged  sow  class.  Eight  sows 
scratched  and  only  10  of  the  18  en- 


tered were  turned  into  the  ring.  Ac- 
cording to  him  they  were  all  world- 
beaters.  Any  state,  he  says,  that  can 
produce  animals  of  such  a  typical 
breed  type,  Is  in  the  Duroc  game  for 
good  and  is  easily  up  to  corn  belt 
standards.  Ringside  opinion  agreed 
that  if  any  one  breeder  owned  all  10 
sows  he  wBuld  have  the  finest  herd  in 
the  West. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Califor- 
nia Poland-China  Breeders'-  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  the  Travelers  Hotel, 
September  3rd.  Election  of  officers 
resulted  in  the  re-election  of  Presi- 
dent Wm.  Bernstein  of  Hanford  and 
A.  D.  -McCarty  of  San  Francisco  as 
secretary.  The  election  of  a  director 
from  each  county  association  resulted 
in  the  election  of  M.  Bassett  from  i 
Kings  county;  A.  J.  Elliot,  Tulare 
county;  FrCd  Gatewood,  Fresno  coun- 
ty; Eugene  Miner,  San  Joaquin  coun- 
ty and  R.  P.  Yates,  Glenn  ctfunty.  Bet- 
ter than  $1,0(H)  was  raised  by  sub- 
scription for  breed  promotion  pur- 
poses. Many  questions  bearing  on' 
breed  publicity  were  discussed  and 
much  good  will  no  doubt  be  the  re- 
sult. Arrangements  were,  made  to 
hold  a  consignment  sale  of  60  bead  of 
this  great  breed  at  Davis  during  Far- 
mer's week  the  coming  winter.  Also 
it  was  decided  to  offer  two  silver  lov- 
ing cups  for  two  classes  of  fat  bar- 


rows under  6  months  and  12  months, 
respectively,   as   well   as  continuing 

the  trophy  for  best  futurity  litter.  I 
Miscellaneous. 
The  reasons  for  the  Fourth  Annual 
Ram  Sale,  held  at  Salt  Lake  city 
August  26th  to  2'Jth,  inclusive,  not 
being  such  a  pronounced  success  as 
in  previous  years  was  due  to  the  rait" 
way  strike  preventing  shipping  by 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico  breeders  and 
the  drouth  in  Montana  and  Wyoming 
discouraging  breeders  from  thoae 
states.  The  lack  of  success  is  only  a 
seeming  lack  as  the  phenomenal  suc- 
cess of  the  past  makes  an  ordinary 
sale  seem  like  "small  potatoes."  •" 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 


Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bull* 
and  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Oal. 

R.  D.  "A,"  Box  437. 
Tim  mil.  »  out>  North  Flr«(  Street. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFOBD   HI'  .  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  Holstein  Frieslans. 
YOUNG     SEBTICB     BULL     FOB  SALS 
Prince  Abbekerk  Aralla  Walker, 
No.  ii043«7 — Three-quarter*  white. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited    and    satisfaction  guaranteed. 


Calco-  modem 
iaam  products 


Model 250 
Calco  Automatic  Grain  Feeder 


Model  244 

Calco  Hog  Trough 


Model  257 


Calco  Sheep  Trough 


CALCO  PRODUCTS  are  made  of  all  metal 
construction — built  of  Armco  Iron  and  cast 
iron.     Every  piece  is  rigidly  made,  strong, 
durable,  sanitary — built  to  give  long  service. 

Calco  Automatic  Hog  Grain  Feeders  are 

made  with  capacities  from  2  to  14  bushels.  Give 
automatic  supply  of  clean,  fresh  grain.  No  waste. 
Long  Service. 

Calco  Hog  Troughs — for  healthy  hogs — are 
made  in  sizes  from  24  to  120  inches  in  length. 
Armco  Iron  and  cast  iron  construction  throughout. 
Safe,  clean,  durable. 

Calco  Sheep  Troughs — made  for  sheep,  deep 
troughs  with  capacities  from  51  to  131  gallons. 
Ready  to  go  on  supporting  frame. 

77ie  Calco  Stock   Watering   Trough  is 

made  for  cattle  and  horses.  Built  ready  to  go  on 
supporting  frame.  Capacities  from  1 8  to  153 
gallons — right  prices. 

Calco  Automatic  Hog  Watering  Foun- 
tains give  constant  supply  of  fresh  water.  Clean, 
durable  and  give  long  service.  Diameter  44 
inches. 

•  These  products  are  profit-pro- 
ducing, long-service,  all-metal 
farm  necessities.  Write  for  price 
lists— TODAY.  .       '  »    . . 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES  BERKELEY 


4  I  7  Leroy  Street 


406  Parker  Street 


Model  2S* 


Calco  Stock  Watering  Trough 


Calco  Automatic  Hog  Watering  Fountain 
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The  National  Dairy  Show  to  be  held 
in  Chicago,  October  6-12  inclusive, 
will  offer  many  interesting  exhibits. 
A  milking  contest  for  cash  prizes;  the 
largest  cheese  ever  manufactured, 
weighing  32,000  pounds,  will  be  on 
exhibition;  $400  in  scholarships,  sil- 
ver cups  and  gold  medals  will  be  of- 
fered as  prizes  to  judging  teams  from 
the  •  agricultural  colleges,  and  above 
all  the  greatest  show  of  dairy  cattle 
ever  staged  in  the  United  States. 
,  Consignments  of  fine  stock  for  the 
auction  sale  which  will  be  held  at 
the  Southern  California  Fair  are  be- 
ing received  at  the  secretary's  office 
and  from  the  high  grade  of  the  stock 
listed  it  is  assured  that  this  first  sale 
Will  be  a  great  success.  Among  the 
consignments  made  are  some  finer 
Holstein  Heifers  from  the  ranch  of 
Geo.  A.  Smith  at  Concoran,  a  car  load 
of  Guernseys  from  the  famous  Palo 
Alto  Ranch,  a  fine  string  of  Jerseys 
from  some  of  the  best  herds  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Shorthorns  from  the  Hall 
Ranch  at  Perris  and  from  recently 
received  Eastern  stock.  The  sale 
will  be  held  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
of  the  Fair  and  will  be  under  the 
management  of  W.  C.  Lookingbill. 
Those  interested  in  this  sale  should 
by  writing  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Fair,  W.  W.  Van  Pelt,  Riverside, 
for  information. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


«WIVE. 


Berkshire*. 


CA8TLEVIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIBES 


R  We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pig's  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfleld 
Rookwood,  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 


CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 
MONEY-MAKING  BERKSUIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
•atisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland.  Calif. 


BOAR 

Sired  by  Baron  Duke  201st 
H      .  Weight  780  pounds 

Grand  National  Champion 
Dammed  by  Rookwood  Lady  100th 
Weight  712  pounds 
Grand  National  Champion 
4J  One  and  one-half  years  old.    Big-boned,  Vig- 
orous   boar.      Half-brother    to    1919  Grand 
Champion  that  sold  lor  $1,000.    I  do  not  need 
Ay  great  breeder  and  he  is  being  offered  at 
a  Very  low  pnce.     Sandercock  Land  Co.,  23 
Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.    In  charge  of 
Matomas  Land  Sales. 

GRAPEWILD  FARM  BEBKSIIIRE-GUERN- 
■  eeys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Prop..   Escalon.  Calif. 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS— From  large" lit- 
ters.  Order  one  If  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill,  Morgan 
Hill,  California. 

LARK- MEADOW- RANCH  —  Top  Berkshire 
gilts.  Bred  right,  prices  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Geo.  A.  Stingle.  El  Monte.  Cal: 
^QUALITY  BERKSHIRES— Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards.  Geo.  P.  Upham. 
Mgr.,  Martinez,  Cal. 

~ BKK KSIII RES^Sjred  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  Calif. 

RIVER  GARDEN*  FARM  BF.RlvSHIRES — 
They  are  sure  to  please.  10  H.  Whiting, 
Dkiah,  Calif. 

REAlT^GOOII^BERKSlaiRES-^Chol.  .-ra  ""im- 
mune.    Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento.  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS"  FARMS  BERKS  HI  RES  — 
Cholera  immune.     Live  '  Oak,  California. 

BERKSHIRES  —  FaiFOaks~Raneh7"WiTiits", 
California.  ' 


 Poland-Chinas.   

I.  H.  COOK 
LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
also  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Loader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed, 

■        i  PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA  

EL  PROFITO  Poland-Chinas  mean- bigger 
profits  for  vou.  This  great  herd  sire  puts 
easy- feeding,  money-making  qualities  into  his 
offspring  Get  stock  sired  by  him  or  bred  to 
him.  Prices  right.  Correspondence  cheerfully 
answered.  V.  L.  Renwick,  Hollister  Ave.. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  fall  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  pnze-winning,  large-type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  1.  Marsh,  Modesto,  California. 

"SOLD  OUT  except  splendid  consignment  to 
Fresno  County  Breeders'  public  sale  at  Fres- 
no. August  20th,  and  a  choice  bunch  of 
April  gilts  and  boars.  Also  one  yearling  boar 
who  is  a  good  specimen  of  Big-Type  Poland- 
Chinas."  D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G,  FreBno,  Cal. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE  BOARS^Half- 
dozen  outs'anding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion, Riverside,  Cal. 

"LONE  WILLOW  FARM  offers  a  few  bred 
and  open  gilts;  also  two  five-months  boar 
pigs,  at  prices  that  will  sell  them  <juiek. 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity.  P.  E.  Mitchell, 
Prop..  Atwater,  Cal.     R.  F.  D.,  Box  180. 

MAKE "  BIG"  M  ONEY"^ith""Cloverdale~Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas  —  the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm,  R.  F.  D.  1.  Escondido,  Cal. 
""  OXBONE  HERD- offers- March  boars T  f or 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton,  California. 

~MOUW'S  LONG  SMOOTH  JUMBO,  259201, 
is  offered  for  sale  at  a  bargain.  In  fine  breed- 
ing condition,  at  about  550  lbs.  M.  L.  Ed- 
wards, Cottonwood,  Shasta  Co.,  Calif. 

WAUKEEN    HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Bii 

type  herd  boar,  the  8700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Les  McCracken,  Prop.,  Ripon,  Cal. 

ELDERSLEY  FARM  —  Big-type  Poland- 
China  hogs  and  Aberdeen  Angus  cattle.  J. 
H.  Ware,  live  Oak,  Calif. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  boars  and  gilts. 
Prices  and  description  on  application.  Edward 
A.  Hall.  Rt.  1,  Box  39.  Watsouville.  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  California. 

LAKH  SIDE  STOCK  FARM— Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS  — "if""  you  want  perfect 
type  in  a  March  boar  or  gilt  I  have  it  at  the 
right  price.    J.  E.  Thomas,  Gilroy,  Cal. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy,  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.     E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale,  California. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 
-POLAND-CHINA~"PIGS— Bernstein  Trewhitt 
and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 

rOLAND-CHINAS*^Young"~ slock- for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan,  Lemoore,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS— Strictly  large  type.  T. 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal. 

"^I'OI  AND-t  IIINAS— Just  the  type  you  need" 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Andrews,  Modesto,  Calif. 

Chester  Whites. 

CHESTER  WHITES  —  BILLIKEN  TYPE — 
The  big  winners  at  the  State  Fair.  15  extra 
choice  spring  boars,  sired  by  the  Grand  Cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  "Billiken  sired  sows.  A 
few  spring  sow  pigs;  three  bred  Billiken 
sows  and  two  gilts;  all  to  farrow  in  October. 
Priced  to  sell;  a  chance  to  get  trie  best  type 
in  the  West  at  farmers'  prices.  Write  for 
special  catalogue  and  price  list.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham.  Mills,  Calif. 

Duroe-.lerseys. 

Dll  ROC-JERSEY- BRED  SOWS — A  few  very 
fine  young  sows  bred  for  second  litters.  These 
animals  farrowed  from  eight  to  twelve  pigs, 
first  litters.  Prices,  including  crates  and  reg- 
istration papers,  very  moderate.  Correspond- 
ence invited.     Geo.  L.   Horine.  Winton.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS —  Choice  weanlings 
of  either  sex.  breeding  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 

MoCARTY  and  STARKWEATHER^ 

FALL  BOARS — -Big  type,  smooth  and  classy. 
Cholera  immune.  Box  2250.  San  Francisco, 
or  Paradise  Road,  Modesto. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  at  Ireland,  home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II,  and  Ireland's  Joe  Orion. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth,  Cal.  City  Office,  1219 
Brockman  Building,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  

WE" HAVE- 100- YOUNG- GILTS- and  boars, 
bred  on  the  purple,  which  we  are  selling  for 
about  half  their  value.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Derryfield  Farm,  Capital  National 
Bank ,  Bldg.,  Sacramento. 

DUROC  JERSEYS — Bred  sows,  gilts,  serv- 
ice boars  and  weanlings.  Premium  stock.  Ray 
McMillan.   Ethanac.  Calif.  

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS  —  A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1. 
Redwood  City,  California.  

DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son.  Willows.  Calif. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch.  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker.   ,  

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings, both  sexes,  from  Orion.  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.    Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Plac- 

erville,  Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Baum.  _  

""  BIGTYPE  DUROCS — -Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif.  _ 

MARCH  PIGS— Gilt  edge  breeding  from 
prize-winning  stock.  Would  trade.  P.  O. 
Box  568.  Sacramento,  Calif.   

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.   Visalia.  California. 

A  FEW  A-l  MARCH  BOARS — Jack  London 
Ranch.  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co..  Calif. 


Kampshires. 
HAMPSHIRES— Fine- quality^    Weaned  pigs, 
dandy  young  boars.    Uneeda  Hampshire  Swine 
Farm,  Tom  M.  Bodger,  Prop.,  Gardena,  Cal. 
Yorkshires. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga,  Calif. 

DAIRY  CATTLE. 
Ayrghires. 

KLKHORN  FARM- AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

AYRSHI RES— Registered V all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 
Francisco,  California. 

— NORABEL  FARM"AYRSHIRES— Le"~ Baron 

Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford,  Cal,   

Guernseys. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS— First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee,  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  May  Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calves 
from  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer,  Ripon, 
Cal,  R.  2. 

Jerseys. 

SERVICE  JERSEY  BVH7,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced.  California. 

MiUting  Shorthorns. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS — registered 
and  unregistered  bulls.  Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tu- 
lare, Calif. 

"""BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT" 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  & 
Kellogg,  Suisun,  California. 

Holstelns. 
A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL" 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All -sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Son  of  Findern 
Soldehe  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon    Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

FOR- SALE— Holstein  '  buTlsTlit — SI 00- aiid 
$125  each.  These  are  registered  choice  calves 
from  A.  R.  O.  dams  and  such  producing  fam- 
ilies as  King  Mead  of  Riverside  and  Prince 
Gelsche  Walker.  We  guarantee  to  please  in 
every  way.     L.  N.  Irwin.  Davis,  Calif. 

—  FOR- SALE— "35~liead— of- fine  dairy  heifers, 
Holsteins.  Jerseys,  from  15  months  to  2  years 
old.  20  to  come  fresh  this  fall.  J.  S.  Smith. 
Box  515.   San  Jose,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves, 
sired  by  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 
Sunnybrook  Ranch,  Willits,  Calif. 
"  THE  VICTORY  HERD^ Registered  Holstei  n 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swiue.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms,  Caruthers,  California. 

—  REGISTERED- HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroe- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch,  Tulare.  Calif. 

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co..  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  a  fine 
type.  Segis  Dos  Palos  Fobes,  No.  1874Q3,  of- 
fered for  sale  at  very  moderate  price.  M.  L. 
Edwards,  Cottonwood,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  S  TOCK  FA  R.uT^Paio  Alio", 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  C ATTLE— E —  B . 
Freeman,  R.  B.,  Modesto,  Cal.  > 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Regisierer  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdndge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose,  California. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

"REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon,  Cal. 

i,  W."BENOIT,"  Modesto,  Calif.— Breeder- of 
registered  Holsteins. 

GOTSHALL  *  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  ot 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.  Ripon,  Calif. 
~~ CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  "bulls- for  sale.  No 
females.  Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  California. 
"HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  "bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller,  Ripon,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morris 
&  iSons  Corp.  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land, Californfa. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 
RANCHO""  SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc.  Calif..  John  Troup,  Supt. 
—  BEEF- CATTLE^Going- East  again.  Send 
your  orders.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sac- 
ramento. .   

~~ : REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  California. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely.  Modoc  county,  California,  

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California.  

HEREFORDS— Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn, 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway.   

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
XULLS  —  Heavy-  boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
a/>d  Scotch-topr'-d  breeding,  Ormondale  Co., 
Roc'e  1,  Red'  jod  City,  California.  

THE  "NEVADA- HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Sob  Co.,  Prop.,  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford,  Newman,  California.  

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting.  Prop..  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal, 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords,   Milton,  California.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch,  Willits,  Calif.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop.  California. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak,  California. 

SHEEP~~AND  GOATS. 
.F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

j7"A7"SWALL7"Bishop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal. — Reg. 
istered    Angora    Bucks,    100    grade  Angora 

nannies   

""dORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, California.  '  '   

BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif.  Breed- 
ers  and  importers  of  RambouiUet  sheep.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  *  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE^Breeder  and- "importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford,  California.  

CALLA- GROVE  FARM- MANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BUTTE  CITY  RANCH— Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires,  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch.  Box  P,  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county,  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owners.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns;  Shropshires;  Berkshires; 
Ponies.    Next  sale  Aoril  17.  1920.    All  breeds. 


1 

THE 

SOUTHWEST'S 
FINEST 

— livestock 

—dairy  cattle 

— swine 

— draft  horses 

— goats 

— poultry 

— saddle  horses 

— dogs 

— rabbits 

— sheep 


will  be  seen  at  the 
LOS  ANGELES 

LIVESTOCK  SHOW 

EXPOSITION  PARK 

OCTOBER  18  to  26 


Si 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

El  Dorado   Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Tigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 

EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
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Mange. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse  that 
has  a  bad  case  of  the  mange.  Please 
tell  me  what  to  do  for  it. — A.  H.  G.» 
Mountain  View. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

First,  whitewash  the  stall  every 
week.  Scrub  the  harness  with  Pear- 
son's Creoline  and  hot  water.  Second, 
scrub  the  affected  parts  with  hot 
creoline  water  (especially  the  mane 
and  tail).  When  dry  apply  Lugol's 
iodine  solution  and  mix  and  apply  the 
following  once  daily:  Cottonseed  oil, 
23  ounces;  milk  sulphur,  4  ounces; 
turpentine,  2  ounces;  Balsam  Peru,  1 
ounce;  gasoline,  2  ounces.  Water, 
curry  comb,  brushes,  harness,  etc., 
must  be  rendered  sterile  and  be  cer- 
tain other  animals  are  kept  from  con- 
tracting the  disease.  Report  results 
in  30  days. 

Mastitis. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
developed  a  partly  caked  udder,  then 
was  all  right  fc^r  three  or  four  days. 
Trouble  returned  in  one  quarter  of  the 
udder  at  a  time.  The  right  front 
quarter  clogs  up  about  every  fourth 
milking.  What  is  the  trouble? — F.  H., 
Kenwood,  Sonoma  Co. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  i.  Creely,  San  Francisco.) 

Mastitis.  Anoint  once  daily  with  hot 
olive  oil.  Massage  the  affected  udder 
thoroughly  but  gently.  Hot  water 
bathing  benefits.  Inject  oxygen  into 
the  udder  once  daily  after  carefully 
milking.  Begin  by  giving  a  good  dose 
of  salts.  Give  one  tablespoonful  sal- 
nitre  in  bran  mash  once  daily.  The 
milk  is  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

(ream  (  burns  Hard. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  heifer  that 
freshened  recently  and  gives  excellent 
milk  and  cream,  but  I  cannot  make 
good  butter  from  it.  It  takes  a  long 
time  to  churn  and  when  it  does  come 
the  texture  is  soft  and  color  white;  in 
fact,  not  much  better  than  whipped 


cream.  Does  not  get  hard  even  when 
put  in  a  cold  place.  The  cow  is  in  fine 
condition  and  is  fed  green  corn,  hay 
and  some  wind-fall  pears.  She  seems 
to  have  an  abnormal  appetite,  how- 
ever, as  she  eats  all  the  straw  out  of 
the  horse  manure  in  the  corral  and 
some  of  the  manure  also.  Will  look 
for  an  answer  in  your  paper. — Mrs.  E. 
P.,  San  Lorenzo. 

(Answered   by  Livestock  Editor.) 

Everything  about  the  cow  seems  to 
be  all  right  except  the  abnormal  appe- 
tite. If  not  supplied  with  salt  regu- 
larly I  would  advise  placing  a  lump  of 
rock  salt  where  she  could  have  free 
access  to  it.  Her  eating  the  manure 
is  an  indication  that  she  does  not  re- 
ceive saline  matter  enough.  You  do 
not  say  how  you  separate  the  cream 
from  the  milk,  but  I  suppose  by  setting 
it  in  pans.  Milk  should  be  cooled  to 
a  point  as  low  as  50  deg.  by  the  ordi- 
nary thermometer  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible after  milking  and  kept  at  that 
point  until  ready  to  skim.  After  skim- 
ming raise  the  temperature  of  the 
cream  to  about  70  deg.  and  hold  at  that 
point  until  sufficiently  sour  or  thick, 
stirring  occasionally.  Then  reduce  the 
temperature  to  60  deg.  for  churning 
and  proceed  as  you  have  in  the  past. 
If  this  does  not  solve  the  problem 
there  i3  something  wrong  that  you 
have  not  discovered. 


grounds  are  ready  for  the  reception  of 
exhibits.  The  poultry  and  pet  stock 
show  will  be  held  under  tents,  and  the 
horse  show  will  be  given  afternoons 


on  the  track  between  racing  eventa. 
Mr.  Thomas  is  more  than  enthusiastic 
now  that  the  preliminaries  have  all 
been  arranged. 


A    BIG    STOCK    SHOW   AT  l,OS 
ANGELES. 


Manager  C-  R.  Thomas  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Live  Stock  Show  says  the 
prospects  for  wonderful  exhibits  in 
all  departments  will  be  realized  dur- 
ing the  show  week — October  18-26. 
Entries  closed  last  Saturday  and  were 
far  in  excess  of  anticipation,  and  in- 
clude stock  from  Washington,  Oregon, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  as  well  as  from  all 
over  California.  The  stock  buildings 
are  about  completed  and  the  track  and 


REMCO 


REDWOOD 


TANKS 

Cheaper  and  Better  than  Galvanized  Metal 

PIPE 

Cheaper  and  Better  than  Steel 

SILOS 

Cheaper  and  Better  than  Concrete 


Made  Only  by 

REDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 

1608  Hobart  Building-,  San  Francisco 
822  E.  Ave.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 

Telephone  or  Write  for  Prices 


MARStl-McCRACKEIN 


POLAND-CHINA  BRED  SOWandGILT  SALE 


MODESTO,  SATURDAY,  OCT.  4th 

HALE  I.  MARSH,  Modesto    LES  McCRACKEN,  Ripon 


50  SOWS  AND  GILTS  from  two  of  the  greatest  herds 
of  big  type  Poland-Chinas  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  bred 
lo  such  great  boars  as  Big  Model,  sired  by  Model 
Major,  Joe's  King,  sired  by  King's  Joe;  King's  Big 
Bone  Leader. 


KING'S  BIG  BONE  LEADEB— 19M  (irand  I'hampion. 


Blood  lines  of  the  sows  include  that  of  Big  Bone,  Blue  Valley  Giantess,  A  Wonder,  Model  Major,  Lodi 

Giant,  and  others,  making  blood  combinations  unexcelled. 

DO  NOT  MISS  THIS  CHANCE  TO  START  A  HERD    RIGHT  WITH  "SURE  ENOUGH"  BIG  TYPE  STOCK. 

You  will  not  get  as  good  stock  if  you  send  East  for  it.  Better  come  and  buy  where  you  can  see  what  you 
are  getting  and  at  your  own  price.   Start  vour  herd  now  and  next  vear  hold  a  sale  of  your  own. 

SALE  STARTS  AT  10=30  A.  M.  LUNCHATSK 

Write  for  catalogue  to  HALE  I.  MARSH,  Modesto,  or  LES  McCRACKEN,  Ripon. 
Auctioneers:  COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  CY  N.  CLARK 


September  27,  1919. 
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BACK  UP  YOUR  BULL. 


Have  you  great  faith  in  your  herd 
bull?  Do  you  want  to  establish  a  rep- 
utation for  him?  Then  perhaps  you 
will  be  interested  in  the  plan  of  thf 
Greystone  Jersey  Farm  West  Chester, 
Pa.,  in  making  a  name  for  the  $60,- 
000  Jersey  bull,  Financial  Sensation. 

Only  Register  of  Merit  cows  will  be 
bred  to  the  bull  and  the  highest  ser- 
vice fee  is  placed  on  the  cow  with 

THE  OTIS  HERD 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO. 

Milking  Shorthorns 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred   by   no  and  acknowledge   the  best  and 

most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1.700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10.000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison. 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  "'arm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 


BLACKLEG 

Thousands  of  cattle  die  every  year 
with  Blackleg.  Vaccinate  your  calves' 
with  the 

0.  M.   FRANKLIN   GERM  FREE 
AGGRESSIN 

Manufactured  by 
The  Kansas  Blackleg  Serum  Co. 
and  save  every  calf.     Do  not  use 
imitations  of  our  vaccine.    Get  the 
ORIGINAL   O.   M.  FRANKLIN 
GERM  FREE 
It  Is  absolutely  the  only  Aggressin 
on  the  market  that  is  guaranteed  to 
immunize  cattle  from  Blackleg. 


Thin  SenI 


THE  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SERUM  CO. 
Amorillo,  Texas;  Denver,  Colorado;  EI 
Paso,  Texas;  Ft.  Worth,  Texas;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma; 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Pierre,  South  Dakota; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Wichita,  Kansas. 
BOX  96,  SANTA  MARIA,  CALIF. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT   LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Hales  Conducted  In  All  Part*  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 


1001-3.0  So.  Main  St., 


Los  Angeles,  0*1. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author  f 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


Calf  Profits 

Arr?  you  petting  them?  Calf  profits  Die  an  I 
more  to  you  do w  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


j  the  year  1800  as  the  com- 1 
Cost*  leaB  than  half  as  much  I 
-  promotes  early  ma  Cur-  I 
•m  the  makers.  I 

Write  for  New  Data  g£  K^Sr'SU: 

COULSON  CO.    -   .   -    Petaluma.  Cal.  _| 


nubstitute 

tvents  mol  

direct  from  the 


the  lowest  record,  this  being  $500 
for  a  cow  with  a  record  of  from  400 
to  450  pounds  butterfat.  As  the  rec- 
ord increases  each  50  pounds  the 
service  fee  decreases  $50,  according 
to  which  a  cow  with  a  record  of  900 
pounds  or  over  is  bred  free  of  charge. 
Furthermore,  an  offer  for  six  months 
old  calves  from  such  service  is  made 
to  correspond  with  the  record  of  the 
mother.  For  a  calf  from  a  cow  witn 
a  record  of  from  400  to  450  pounds, 
$600  is  paid  and  the  amount  increases 
$50  for  each  50  pounds  of  fat  up  to 
850  pounds.  One  thousand  dollars  is 
paid  for  a  calf  from  a  cow  with  such 
a  record,  but  if  a  cow  has  a  record 
of  from  850  to  900  pounds,  $1,250 
is  offered  for  the  calf,  and  if  above 
900  pounds,  $1,500  will  be  paid.  The 
records  are  for  full  aged  cows,  and 
females  of  younger  age  with  records 
correspondingly  high  will  be  bred  at 
the  same  fees,  and  unbred  heifers  will 
be  bred  on  the  basis  of  the  records 
of  their  dams. 

Probably  you  are  not  in  a  position 
to  command  such  service  fees,  or  to 
duplicate  these  offers  for  calves,  but 
think  the  plan  over.  Perhaps  you  can 
get  some  ideas  from  it  that  will  work 
out  well  in  establishing  a  reputation 
for  your  bull  and  your  herd. 


ADDITIONAL  PREMIUMS  AT  THE 
CALIFORNIA  LIVESTOCK  SHOW. 


In  addition  to  the  $36,000  in 
premiums  at  the  California  Inter- 
national Livestock  Show,  many  breed 
associations,  as  well  as  others,  have 
put  up  attractive  prizes  insuring  a  fine 
showing  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine 
and  poultry.  Among  the  added  premi- 
ums for  the  big  show  which  will  be 
held  from  November  1st  to  8th,  in  the 
California  Building  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  grounds,  are  the 
following: 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation, for  beef  classes,  $1500,  and 
$500  for  milking  Shorthorns ;  American 
Hereford  Breeders'  Association  for 
beef  classes,  $1500;  American  Aber- 
deen-Angus Association,  $500;  Brown 
Swiss  Cattle  Breeders'  Association, 
$25 ;  American  Ayrshire  Breeders' 
Association,  medals;  Percheron  So- 
ciety of  America,  silver  medals  and 
ribbons;  Shire  Horse  Society  of  Eng- 
land, silver  medals;  National  Spotted 
Poland-China  Record  Association, 
$100;  Western  Berkshire  Congress, 
$200;  Western  Meat  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  Junior  Hog  Feeding  Classes, 
$100;  American  Hampshire  Sheep  As- 
sociation, ribbons;  The  Emporium, 
San  Francisco,  for  beef  and  dairy 
cattle,  $250;  California  Central  Cream- 
eries, for  best  grade  cow  with  record 
by  registered  bull,  $225;  and  74  cups 
for  rabbit  classes. 

Entries  close  in  the  livestock  di- 
vision, October  1st,  except  carload 
steers,  which  may  be  entered  up  to 
October  18th,  and  rabbits  and  poultry, 
October  20th,  and  dairy  products  to  6 
P..M.,  October  30th. 


Owners  of  the  Conejo  Ranch,  New- 
bury Park,  have  purchased  and 
brought  to  the  Coast  the  noted  Duroc- 
Jersey  herd  of  Waltemeyer  Bros., 
Melbourne,  Iowa.  The  purchase  price 
is  stated  to  have  been  $16,800.  Mr. 
George  Waltemeyer,  formerly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Waltemeyer  Bros., 
has*  been  engaged  as  manager  of  the 
swine  department  of  the  Conejo 
Ranch  and  wil  have  charge  of  the 
herds  of  Duroc-Jersey  and  Hampshire 
swine  at  the  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Portland  livestock  shows. 


Hereford's 

LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE. 

My  stock  is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and  selection. 
Have  for  sale  a  carload  of  registered  bulls  and  a  carload  of  heifers— 
1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Bean  Donald  31  No.  109885 
and  Mr.  Perfection  No.  215575. 

They  will  go  quickly.   Write  or  call  at  once. 

Wm.  Bemmerly  -  Woodland,  Calif. 


HILLCREST  STOCK  FARM 

Shorthorn  Cattle 
Shropshire  Sheep 
Merino  Sheep 

RAMS  AND  BULLS  FOR  SALE 
Single  or  in  Carload  Lots 
T.  S.  GLIDE,      -      Davis,  Calif. 


Live  Oak  Stock  Farm 

Importers  and  Breeders  of 
RED  POLLED  CATTLE, 
SHROPSHIRE,  AMERICAN  MERINO  and  RAMBOUILLET  SHEEP 

FOR  SALE: 
150  purebred  Shropshire  rams. 
150  American  Merino  and  Rambouillet  rams, 

yearlings  and  2-year-olds. 
Also  100  head  ewes,  ages  2  to  4  years  old, 

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE 

PETALUMA,  OAL. 

Take  electric  cars  at  either  Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Station. 


Important  to  Dairymen9and  Stockmen 

You  will  be  interested  in  our  demonstration  plot  of 


GRASSES 

•Para 

*  Napier 
Guinea 
Cocksfoot 
*Fog 

Pnspnlum  Dilatatum 
Billion  Dollar  Grass 

*  Rhodes 
Natal 

Bronius  Enermls 
♦Merker 
Red  Top 
Perennial  Rye 
Italian  Rye 
*Smilo  Grass 
Tell  Grass 

The  varieties  marked  *  are  by  far  the  most  valuable.  Be  sure  to  see 
them  growing  on  the  1500  block,  West  Sixteenth  street,  Los  Angeies. 
Send  at  once  for  our  bulletin  describing  each  one. 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  South  Spring  Street  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


MILLETS 
Pearl  Millet 
*  Broom  Corn  Millet 
Hoe  MiUet 
Red  Millet 
Japanese  Millet 
Blloxl  Soy  Beans 
Golden  Millet 
Brown-top  Millet 
Chinese  Millet 
Indian  Millet 
White  Wonder  Millet 
Large  Headed  Millet 


SORGHUMS 
*Wonder  Forage 
Japanese  Sugar  Cane 
"Silver  Tip  Sorghum 
Rihbon  Cane 
Honey  Sorghum 
Shnllu 
Feteritn 
White  Mllo 
Egyptian  Corn 
♦Schrock  Kaffir  Sorghum 
Dwarf  Milo 
Sudan 
Kaoliangs 


OR  MO  IN  DALE  SHORTHORNS 

All  heavy-boned  Scotch  or  Scotch-topped  breeding. 

Herd  headed  by  Golden  Goods  Junior,  sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  Grand  Champion  of 

Onnondale  Maid,  2nd  prize  junior  yearling:  at  State  Fair. 

Every  animal  positively  guaranteed.     Prices  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE         f\ T?  Hit /~l V T"k  A  T  17   PA  REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE       V7IV[>IIJ.L>I  lAflLvEj   l^U.  B.  D.  No.  1 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding'  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


RAMBOUILLET  RAMS 

Juat  the  kind  you  need  to  Increase  the  size  of  carcass  and  fleece.  Regrls- 
tered  rams  only  used  on  the  original  registered  flock  of  ewes  and  their 
descendants.    Call  on  or  write. 


E.  C.  SPEAR  ESTATE 


One  mile  enst  of  Iowa, 


St.  Helena,  Calif. 


AUCTIONS   THAT  PAY 

Sell  your  livestock,  farm  equipment  or  real  estate  at  public  auction. 
I  can  get  big  prices  for  you.    Have  cried  successful  sales  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.    Customers  always  satined.    Purebred  sales  a  specialty. 
Write  or  wire  for  terms  and  dates. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,    1U1  7th  St,  Sacramento 
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CUM.  TO  KKDUCK  COST. 


Many  owners  of  small  flocks  of 
fowls,  that  are  kept  on  farms  or  In 
city  lots,  do  not  care  to  make  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  Hogan  Method  of 
selecting  and  breeding  for  increasing 
egg  production.  For  these  poultry 
keepers  the  fall  is  the  time  to  apply 
(he  more  simple  methods  of  culling. 

In  a  circular  letter  James  Dryden, 
Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry,  Ore- 
gon Agricultural  College,  tells  how 
this  fall  culling  may  be  quickly  and 
easily  accomplished.  Professor  Dry- 
den states: 

"A  good  time  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
eggs  is  now,  the  month  of  September, 
and  the.  way  to  do  it  is  to  cull  the 
poor  layers  that  are  eating  up  the 
profits  of  the  good  layers.  It  is  "now 
possible  by  looking  at  the  hen  and  ob- 
serving certain  points  to  tell  whether 
she  is  a  good  layer  or  not.  It  is  a 
-simple  fact,  that  if  the  poultrymen 
bad  known  in  the  last  50  years  what 
they  have  learned  in  the  last  two 
years,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
have  saved  several  hundred  million 
■dollars'  worth  of  good  feed.  Cull  out 
the  non-layers  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
ing eggs  falls. 

The  system  of  culling  out  the  poor 
layers  is  the  result  of  a  study  of  trap- 
nest  records  of  individual  hens.  This 
study  has  shown  that  heavy  egg  pro- 
duction is  correlated  with  certain 
physical  characteristics  of  the  Ben.  It 
is, not  requisite  that  the  poultryman 
trapnest  his  flock,  but  it  is  certain 
that  no  commercial  poultry  producer 
can  afford  to  continue  in  the  business 
and  not  cull. 

The  system  is  founded  on  the  fact 
that  the  poor  layer  discontinues  lay 
ing  early  in  the  season.  The  good 
layer  continues  to  lay  up  until  late 
in  the  fall.  It  is  a  question  then 
largely  of  knowing  how  to  pick  out 
hens  that  have  stopped  laying  early 
in  the  season,  say  in  August  or  Sep- 
tember. 

The  test  for  non-laying  are  as  fol 
lows: 

1.  Shriveled  condition  of  the  comb, 
wattles,  and  ear  lobes. 

2.  Closeness  of  pelvic  bones,  and 
keel  bone. 

3.  Contracted  or  hardened  condition 
of  the  abdomen. 

4.  Y  1 1 1 iv.  shanks  and  beak  in 
breeds  that  naturally  have  yellow 
shanks  and  beak  such  as  the  Leghorns 
and  Plymouth  Rocks. 

5.  Molting  of  the  feathers. 
If  these  different. points  are  closely 

observed  there  is  little  trouble  in 
picking  out  the  non-layers.  The  hen 
that  shows  these  characteristics  not 
only  is  not  laying  but  is  a  poor  layer 
She  has  been  a  poor  layer  through  the 
year  and  will  be  a  poor  layer  in  the 
next  year.  No  single  one  of  these 
tests,  however,  is  sufficient.  For 
greatest  accuracy  they  should  all  be 
considered. 

The  system  then  to  follow  in  cull 
ing  the  poorest  layers  is  to  do  the 
work  in  September  and  cull  those  that 
show  (a)  well  developed  molting  with 
shriveled  comb  and  wattles;  (b)  con- 
tracted abdomen  and  dry,  puckered 
vent;  (c)  yellow  shanks  and  beaks. 

To  select  the  very  best  layers  in  the 
flock  it  is  better  to  do  it  from  October 
15  to  November  15,  as  follows: 

Take  for  breeding  hens  those  show- 
ing: 

L  Incomplete  molt,  red  comb  and 
wattles,  and  hright  eyes. 

2.  Well-spread  pelvic  bones,  good 
depth  from  pelvic  bones  to  keel  bone 
and  soft  abdomen. 

3.  'Pale  shanks  and  beak  and  vent, 
among  breeds  that  have  naturally  yel- 
low skin  and  shanks. 

To  make  the  test  accurate  the  hen 
should  have  had  good  feeding  and 
care  throughout  the  year.  If  the  hen 
does  not  get  good  care  and  feeding 
she  may  stop  laying  early  though  she 
is  naturally  a  good  layer.  If,  through 
accident,  or. mistake,  in  the  feeding  a 
large  proportion  of  the  flock  stops 
laying,  then  the  test  cannot  be  very 
accurately  made. 

It  used  to  be  the  theory  that  the 


hen  that  molted  early  was  ambitious 
to  get  the  job  over  early  and  get 
ready  for  laying  in  the  fall  and  win- 
ter, when  eggs  were  high.  But  the 
actual  fact  is  just  the  reverse,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  by  poultry  investi- 
gations in  the  past  two  or  three  years. 


POU1/TKY    KKKDING  IvKAKXED 
l'KOM  NATURE. 


son  may  be  learned  from  nature.  In 
the  spring  the  production  of  eggs  on 
the  farm  is  an  easy  matter.  Fowls 
which  are  at  liberty  to  roam  find  an 
abundance  of  green  and  animal  feed 
on  their  range,  which  with  grain  fur- 


nishes a  perfect  ration  for  laying 
hens.  In  addition  to  this  they  get 
plenty  of  exercise  and  fresh  air.  So 
far  as  lies  within  his  power,  then,  the 
feeder  should  aim  to  make  the  win- 
ter conditions  springlike. 


The  nutriment  in  the  feed  of  lay- 
ing hens  serves  a  twofold'  purpose — 
to  repair  waste  and  furnish  heat  to 
the  body  and  to  supply  the  egg-mak- 
ing materials.  As  pnly  the  surplus 
over  what  is  needed  for  the  body  is 
available  for  egg  production,  the 
proper  feeds  should  be  fed  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  induce  this  produc- 
tion. v 

In  supplying  feed  to  fowls  there  are 
three  kinds  of  constituents  which 
should  be  present  in  certain  fairly 
well  fixed  proportions  if  the  desired 
results  are  to  he  obtained  most  eco- 
nomically. These  constituents  are 
mineral,  nitrogenous,  and  carbonac- 
eous, all  of  which  are  contained  in 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  but 
not  in  the  right  proportions  to  give 
the  greatest  egg  yield.  In  addition 
some  *  animal  feed  and  green  feed 
should  be  supplied. 

In  feeding  poultry  a  valuable  les- 


Rush  Molting  Hens 
Back  to  Work 

THIS  year  of  all  years— with  egg  prices  going  the 
highest  ever—  getabigfallandwinteregg-yield.  Get  ' 
your  hens  through  molting— when  they're  all  expense 
and  no  income-as-fast  as  you  cap.   Get  your  pullets 
to  laying  early  and  regularly.    Yes,  get  all  the 
profit  you  can  from  the  high  egg  prices.   Give  all 
your  poultry  » 


Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

AMERICA'S  original  poultry  tonic  and  conditioner, 
•  the  standard  for  nearly  fifty  years.   It  builds 
health  and  strength  naturally.   It  stops  losses  from  the  strain  of 
molting.   It  puts  and  keeps  hens  in  the  condition  where  a  good 
ration  is  all  they  need  to  lay  the  biggest  lot  of  eggs  you  ever 
,got.    See  if  it  doesn't.   At  our  risk — 
Tour  Money  Back  if  YOU  Ar«  Not  Satisfied" 
Sold  by  60,000  dealers.  There's  one  near  you 
Writt/T  Prattm  NEW  Poultry  Book-Pn* 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia         Chicago  Toronto 

Makers  of  Pratts  Animal  Raitotator,  Hoir  Tonic, 
Pip  and  Disinfectant,  Veterinary  Remedies. 
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That  is  the  production  capacity  of  Firestone  Plant  No.  2,  devoted  solely 
to  this  size — the  size  used  by  more  than  half  the  car  owners  of  America 

The  true  value  of  the 
Firestone  No.  2  Fac- 
tory lies  in  the  kind  of  a 
3  J^-in.  tires  it  turns  out.  S 


All  the  floor  acreage,  the 
batteries  of  special  tire 
machines,  the  carefully 
chosen  and  organized  work- 
ers express  themselves  in 
one  thing: 

A  better  3/4-inch  tire. 

The  reception  given  the 
new  Firestone  3/4-inch  tire 
proves  that  Firestone  could 
and  did  unite  resources  and 
volume  to  produce  a  qual- 
ity previously  unattainable. 

The  above  are  the  boiled- 
down  facts  of  a  tire  made 
in  quantity  so  that  every 


IS  IS 


6,000  Miles 


one  of  its  mile-giving  qual* 
ities  can  be  offered  at  the 
prices  mentioned. 

Look  at  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  this  tire  at  your. 
Firestone  dealer's. 

From  bead  to  tread,  you 
find  sound,  enduring  con- 
struction. 

You  can  see  the  extra  rub- 
ber between  fabric  layers. 

You  can  feel  the  resilience 
in  the  tread.  And  you 
sense  toughness  there,  too, 
in  the  spring  and  vigor  of 
the  live  rubber. 

Cushion,  breaker-strip  and 
sidewall  are  generous  in 
size  and  in  the  quality  of 

rubber.  . 

Equip  your  car  with  these 
new  3K'-in.  tires,  the  lat- 
est example  of  most  miles 

per  dollar. 


irestotie 
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Attend  the  California 
International  Livestock 
Show,  San  Francisco, 
November  1st  to  8th. 


PROTEIN 

SPELLS 

Poultry 
Profit 

FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poul- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 

GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 

Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  oar  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


WHITE  OR  BROWN? 


The  statement  of  an  Oakland  egg 
commission  man  that  brown  or  col- 
ored eggs  are  now  becoming  more  and 
more  popular  as  opposed  to  the  pure 
white  eggs  generally  regarded  as  best 
and  drawing  biggest  prices,  is  looked 
on  as  the  opening  gun  in  a  campaign 
to  kill  off  an  unwarranted  assumption 
of  superiority  in  the  pure  white  egg. 
There  has  been  an  ungrounded  sus- 
picion among  egg  users  that  the 
brown  or  colored  egg  is  not  so  good 
as  the  white  egg  and  because  of  its 
color  has  been  regarded  as  old  stock. 

This  public  attitude  toward  the 
white  and  the  non-white  egg  is  partic- 
ularly interesting  when  we  realize 
that  the  opposite  view  of  the  desira- 
bility of  eggs  is  held  on  the  Atlantic 
coast.  In  New  York  and  Boston  the 
publfc  generally  prefers  the  brown  or 
colored  egg  on  the  same  ground  that 
the  pure  white  egg  is  preferred  here. 
Back  East  it  is  assumed  that  the  brown 
or'  colored  egg  is  richer  as  a  food  and 
in  the  markets  one  finds  buyers  in- 
sisting on  purchase  of  only  colored 
eggs.  Indeed,  the  pure  white  eggs  are 
comparatively  uncommon  back  there, 
probably  because  the  breeders  have 
clung  to  stock  which  produces  the 
dark  colored  eggs. 

Very  probably  there  is  not  the 
slightest  difference  in  food  value  in 
the  white  or  colored  egg.  If,  however, 
the  public  will  come  to  regard  the 
white  or  colored  eggs  as  of  equal 
value  then  many  eggs  that  are  not 
now  salable  at  a  good  price  would  be 
disposed  of  without  loss  to  their  pro- 
ducers. 


Every  poultry  raiser  should  make  a 
study  of  the  market  demands.  A  uni- 
form color  of  eggs  and  flesh  in  poul- 
try is  desirable.  A  mixed  flock  will 
not  produce  uniform  eggs  or  meat,  and 
eggs  from  such  a  flock  ar  not  desir- 
able for  hatching. 


Our  readers  interested  in  the  Bel- 
gian hare  and  rabbit  industry  should 
send  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  496, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Do  not  raise  ducks  that  lay  green 
shelled  eggs  as  the  eggs  are  difficult 
to  dispose  of. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


BOOKING  FOR  WINTER,  .STRING  DELIV- 

ery  reduced — Hundreds  chicks  open  most  weeks 
this  fall.  Seven  popular  breeds  clearing  custo- 
mers 85  yearly.  Greatest  profit  next  year 
and  all  found  in  strains  like  ours,  laying: 
winters  and  200-290-egg  scores  of  generations 
baek\  Half  chicks  go  to  former  customers. 
Doubling  our  70.000  hatching  capacity.  Rej 
turned  thousands  of  dollars  for  chicks  we 
couldn't  supply.  FEW  HUNDRED  BREED- 
ERS, laying,  younger  pullets  going  rapidly. 
50c,  $2.00  underpriced.     Circular  with  proof 

free.    J.  BBESON,  Pasadena,_Cal.  

W  ARDS'"  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
caused  a  sensation  at  Sacramento  by  winning: 
2nd  cock.  1st  and  3rd  hens.  1st  and  3rd  cock- 
erels, 1st  and  3rd  pullets,  special  for  best- 
colored  female.  Cockerels,  pens,  trios.  Hatch 
ing  eggs.  Write  for  circular.  Wards'  Poultry 
Farm,  3!)C  South  Lincoln  Avenue,  San  Jose, 
California. 


PEERLESS  WHITE  WVANDOTTES  —  Our 

200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels, 
1Q0  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  8,  130  Willard  St.,  San  Jose, 
California. 

1  IRST-CLASS    PUREBBKED    S.    C.    Bt  I  I 

Leghorn  cockerels,  only  $3.00  each.  Just  the 
bird  you  need  to  improve  the  laying  ability  of 
your  flock.  My  motto  is,  "You  must  be  sat- 
isfied." Oscar  E.  Wrieden,  care  Spiers  Stage, 
Calistoga,  Cal. 


S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — by  the 
100  or  1000  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  Trap- 
nested  stock.  Won  1st.  2nd  and  Special 
(Utility  Class),  Oakland  and  Modesto.  Order 
early  for  Fall  and  Spnng  delivery.  A.  O.  ft 
P.  M.  Forster.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley,  Cal. 

ANDERSONS  PEERLESS-  AN<  ONAS~~ lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up.  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B,  130  WUlard 
Street.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY.  .Can  ship  day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Four  varieties.  We  challenge  the  hen.  or 
anybody  else.  Free  fall  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
Petaluma.  Calif.  •  

GET  BABY  CHICKS  NOW — Write  for  free 
booklet  on  fall  chicks.  See  why  they  pay. 
Several  varieties  very  week.  Only  good, 
strong  youngsters  shipped.  Stubbe  Poultry 
Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Box  07,  Palo  Alto.  _ 
.  THE  MISSION  TIATCHERY^  Campbell. — 
.Next  three  weeks,  gome  R.  I.  Reds.  White  and 
Barred  Rocks.  Also  White  Leghorns.  Want 
some?  Priced  reasonable.  Booking  orders  for 
early  1920  delivery. 


NEW  ZEALAND  REDS — 4  does,  bred;  one 
buck;  30  half-grown.  Fine  strain  .  A-l  condi- 
tion. Does  and  buck  14  months  old.  No  bet- 
ter in  State.  $40  takes  the  lot  if  bought  at 
once.  P.  Dana,  Los  Altos. 
Los  Altos. 

EASTMAN'S  BRED  TO  LAY — Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Poultry  Rocks.  Sep- 
tember chicks.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead,  Calif. 


FALL  BABY  CHICKS  —  Rocks,  Reds,  and 
White  Leghorns;  choice  stock.  Place  your 
order  in  advance  to  insure  prompt  attention 
Santa  Clara  Valley  Hatchery,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden,  Box  3,  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch, 
Rt.  2.  Box  144D,  Pomona,  California. 

GOLDCROFT  BUFF~ORPINGTONS^WiiT 
ners  San  Jose  show.  Choice  stock  for  Bale. 
Samuel  Abrams.  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

CHICKENS^  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  645  W. 
Park    St.,    Stockton,    California.  Stamps. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS — Albert  M.  Hart,  Cle- 
ments, Calif.  . 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 
333  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCIISC0 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness,  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 


WRITE   FOR   SPECIAL  PRICES   on  Fall 

chicks.  Willow  Glen  Poultry  Yards,  10  South 
Lincoln  Ave..  San  Jose. 

ROCK,  RED~OR  LEGHORN- baby  chicks — 
large  or  small  lots.  Right  prices.  Madera 
Hatchery,  Madera.  Cal. 

FALL  BABY  CHICKS  from  our  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  prices. 
Tupman  Poultry  Farm,  Box  7A,  Ceres,  Calif. 


EGG-0-LATUMonepyeagr 

It  costs  only  one  cent  per  dozen  eggs  to  use 
Egg-o-latum.  There  is  no  other  expense.  Eggs 
are  kept  in  carton  or  box  in  cellar.  Eggs  may 
be  boiled,  poached  or  used  in  any  other  way, 
just  like  fresh  eggs.  Simply  rubbed  on  the 
eggs — a  dozen  per  minute.  A  50c  jar  is  suffi- 
cient for  50  dozen  eggs.  At  Drug,  Seed  and 
Poultry  Supply  Stores  or  postpaid. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  528,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


r  Produced  Cheapest  by 
IAYNE  R  BOWLER  PUMPff 

Balanced  construction 
Highest  efficiency. 
Bronze  bearings 
throughout. 
Floated  in  bath  of  oil. 
No  plungers. 
No    packing  glands 
under    surface  of 
ground. 
No  pit  required. 
For  10-inch  wells  or 

larger 
Capacities  140  to  4500 
gallons  per  minute. 

Ask   for  Folder   No.  25. 

Layne  &  Bowler 

Corporation 

900  Santa  Fe  Avenue 
Los  Angeles, 


Try CQULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

V     ,&K>R  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Jhe  grease  lasts*  twice  as  long 


— because  Mica  Axle 
Grease  contains  pow- 
dered mica  (practic- 
ally wear-  and  heat- 
proof), which  fills 
up  all  roughness  in 
spindles  and  bear- 
ings,   makes  the 
grease  work  better 
and  last  twice  as 
long.   No  hot  boxes. 
Ask  your  dealer.  Buy 
by  the  pail. 


MICA 

AXLE  CREASE 


Standard  Oil  Company 
(California) 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


KROGM 


Klngle  Htage  Motor  Driven  Tump 


|~»  |  I  |kv|  f>^i  absolutely  hydraulleallT  and  automatically 
'  I  »  ■  ■  water  balanced.     No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 


Also  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  I'CMPH  for  bored  wells  10-Inch  diameter  and  up. 
 Write  for  Bulletins 


KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


140  Beale  St.,  flan  Francisco,  Cal. 
Branch  Sales  Office  at  Los  Ancelef. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


\l  111  HOYS  EEAYE  THE  FARM. 


Why  did  you  leave  the  farm,  my  lad? 
Why  did  you  bolt  and  quit  your  dad? 
Why  did  you  beat  it  off  to  town, 
And  turn  your  poor  old  father  down? 
Thinkers  of  platform,  pulpit,  press. 
Are  wallowing  in  deep  distress; 
They  seek  to  know  the  hidden  cause 
Why  farmer  boys  desert  their  pas. 
Some  say  they  long  to  get  a  taste 
Some  say  they  long  to  get  a  taste 
And  some  will  say  the  silly  chumps 
Mistake    the    suit    cards    for  their 
trumps. 

In  waging  fresh  and  germless  air 
Against  the  smoky  thoroughfare. 
We're  all  agreed  the  farm's  the  place, 
So  free  your  mind  and  state  your  case. 

"Well,  stranger,  since  you've  been  so 
frank, 

I'll  roll  aside  the  hazy  bank, 
The  misty  cloud  of  theories, 
And  tell  you  where  the  trouble  lies. 
I  left  my  dad,  his  farm,  his  plow, 
Because  my  calf  became  his  cow; 
1  left  my  dad — 'twas  wrong,  of  course, 
Because  my  colt  became  his  horse. 
I  left  my  dad  to  sow  and  reap, 
Because  my  lamb  became  his  sheep. 
I  dropped  my  hoe  and  stuck  my  fork, 
Because  my  pig  became  his  pork. 
The  garden  truck  that  I  made  grow, 
'Twas  his  to  sell,  but  mine  to  hoe. 
It's  not  the  smoke  in  the  atmosphere. 
Nor  the  taste  for  life  that  brought  me 
here; 

Please  tell  the  platform,  pulpit,  press, 
No  fear  of  toil  or  love  of  dress 
Is  driving  off  the  farmer  lads. 
But  just  the  methods  of  their  dads." 

— Anonymous- 


THE  BEAKS  THAT  ESCAPED. 


Sue  pressed  her  face  against  the 
car  window  and  peered  out  into  the 
twilight.  During  the  day  she  had 
enjoyed  herself;  for  what  little  girl 
can  help  having  a  good  time  on  a  rail- 
way trip  if  she  is  well  and  has  a  kind 
mother  who  understands  little  girls 
as  a  companion?  But,  as  evening 
came  on,  she  began  to  remember  how 
far  away  she  was  from  her  old  home 
and  from  all  her  playmates,  and  she 
felt  very  lonely  and  homestick. 

Her  father  had  been  sent  to  be  su- 
perintendent in  a  new  factory  in  a 
Western  town,  and  Sue  and  her 
mother  were  to  spend  the  summer 
with  him.  But  Sue  did  not  want  to 
go.  She  wanted  to  stay  at  home  and 
have  the  same  jolly  picnics  and  play- 
days  that  she  had  had  the  summer 
before. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

and  others 
WANTED 
This   State   wants  teachers 
NOW 

Prepare  in  4-10  months. 

WESTERN  NORMAL,  BBgES™ 


THIS  NOVA-TONE 
TALKING  MACHINE 

Case  Mahogany  finish,  enameled  parte. 
do  motor  to  get  out  of  order,  excellent 
reproducer,  enjoyment  for  ail.  Sell  12 
boxed  Mentho-Nova  Sarro  great  for 
cots,  burns,  influenza,  etc..  Return  $3 
and  the  machine  is  yours.  Guaranteed. 
Becorus  free.  Order  today.  Address. 


\,  U.  S.  C«..  Bex  Ifix-CrMovllle.  Pi. 


ON  ARRIVAL 

I *<i STAGE  F/iEE 
Black  Dross  Shoe 

Psre  proflte.    Bay  iXrect 
Irom  rectory  Desdijusrters, 

Boston  Mail o  "cT Ho"""  t.  •»:. I -Tioston.  Ma™ 7 " 
Bend  aooeo  on  approval.  Uy  money  back  If  I  want  It.  I  risk  nothing 

Name  f  Size  

sVjarmm  


Even  the  sight  of  her  father's  eager 
face  did  not  make  Sue  happy  as  she 
stepped  from  the  train.  She  cast 
critical  glances  at  everything,  from 
the  small  frame  depot  to  the  last  twin- 
kling yellow  street-lamp  that  she  could 
see  in  the  distance. 

The  long,  bare,  two-story  building 
into  which  they  stepped  five  minutes 
later,  and  which  her  father  explained 
was  to  be  their  home  for  the  summer, 
was  worst  of  all  to  Sue.  It  had  been 
built  for  a  hotel;  but,  as  it  was  not 
just  then  needed  for  that  purpose,  and 
as  houses  were  very  scarce,  it  was  di- 
vided into  apartments  and  rented  to 
several  families.  Sue's  father  had  his 
office  in  one  of  the  big  rooms  down- 
starirs.  Mother  was  delighted  with  the 
big,  airy  room,  and  began  planning  at 
once  where  she  would  put  the  pretty 
things  that  she  had  brought  in  her 
trunk  to  make  it  "homey"  and  pleas- 
ant. But  Sue  thought  it  was  bare  and 
like  a  barn. 

They  were  to  take  breakfast  at  a 
hotel  near  by,  but  they  needed  some 
things  from  a  store  which  was  only 
a  few  doors  away;  so,  while  Sue  took 
off  her  wraps,  her  father  and  mother 
hurried  out  on  their  errand. 

Voices  sounded  from  the  room 
across  the  hall, — childish  voices, — and 
presently  Sue  heard  a  boy  call,  "Who 
let  out  my  brown  bear?" 

"I  didn't,"  came  the  prompt  answer 
in  what  sounded  like  a  little  girl's 
voice.  Then,  in  a  distressed  tone: 
"Oh,  oh!  Mine  is  gone,  too — my  nice, 
big,  cinnamon  bear!" 

"They  were  here  just  before  supper, 
for  I  fed  them,"  said  the  boy. 

At  the  word  "bears"  Sue  shivered 
with  terror.  Bears  right  in  that 
house!  What  should  she  do?  She 
was  terrified  to  stay  there  alone,  and 
she  dared  not  run  out  to  warn  her 
father  and  mother.  They  were  gone 
only  a  few  minutes,  but  the  time 
seemed  like  hours  to  Sue;  and,  when' 
they  did  come  back,  she  was  so 
frightened  that  it  took  her  a  long  time 
to  make  them  understand  what  she 
had  heard. 

Children  were  running  about  in  the 
long  hall,  so  her  father  opened  the 
door  and  called,  "What's  all  this  I 
hear  about  lost  bears?" 

"Oh,  they're  caterpillars  that  we 
caught  this  afternoon,"  answered  the 
boy.  "They  were  so  fuzzy  and  big 
that  we  called  them  our  bears,  and 
we  had  them  in  two  glasses,  but  they 
got  out.  We'll  get  some  more  tomor- 
row. Did  your  little  girl  come?" 
•  "Yes,  here  she  is.  Come  in  and  tell 
her  about  your  bears,"  said  Sue's  fa- 
ther. Sue  was  so  glad  to  hear  that 
the  bears  were  of  such  a  harmless 
sort  that  she  welcomed  with  a  smile 
the  bright-faced  boy  and  girl  that  fol- 
lowed her  father  into  the  room. 

"Mother  wants  you  to  come  over  to 
our  rooms  for  a  warm  supper,"  said 
an  older  girl,  appearing  at  the  door 
just  then.  "You  must  be  tired  and 
hungry  after  your  long  ride." 

The  new  friends  were  so  pleasant 
and  kind,  and  the  supper  so  delicious, 
that  Sue  just  couldn't  keep  on  feeling 
cross  and  unhappy.  By  bedtime  she 
had  made  so  many  plans  for  the  next 
day  that  there  were  not  going  to  be 
nearly  hours  enough  in  it  to  carry 
them  all  out. 

"We're  going  to  catch  some  more 
bears  tomorrow,"  she  laughed,  as  she 
was  undressing  for  bed.  "I'm  not 
afraid  of  brown  bears  or  cinnamon 
ones  either." 

"They  are  very  useful  bears,"  said 
her  mother,  smiling.  "They  have 
helped  to  drive  off  two  enemies  that 
were  troubling  my  little  girl, — home- 
sickness and  discontent." 

Sue  nodded  sleepily,  too  tired  to 
answer,  and  soon  she  was  sleeping  so 
soundly  that  she  did  not  dream  of 
bears  or  anything  else. — Louise  M. 
Oglevee. 


PICKLES  AMI  RELISHES. 


GREEN  GRAPE  PIE. 

Use  small  seedless  grapes  that  are 
about  half  ripe.  Place  in  a  pie  pan 
with  the  usual  piecrust  and  sweeten. 
Cover  with  piecrust  and  put  into  a 
quick  oven  at  first  and  then  moderate 
the  heat. 


Sour  Cucumber  Pickles  —  Select 
email  cucumbers,  wash,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  cover  with  cold  water.  Use 
one  cup  of  salt  to  each  gallon  of 
water.  Let  stand  12  or  14  hours,  then 
rinse  and  pack  in  fruit  jars  or  crocks. 
Add  green  or  red  peppers,  also  whole 
spices.  Cover  with  scalding  vinegar. 
If  using  fruit  jars,  sterilize  and  seal 
carefully.  If  stored  in  an  earthen- 
ware crock,  place  a  plate  with  a 
weight  on  top  to  keep  the  pickles  in 
the  vinegar,  then  cover  the  jar. 

For  sweet  cucumber  pickles,  prepare 
as  for  sour  pickles,  adding  sugar, 
ginger  root,  horse  radish  and  mus- 
tard seeds  to  the  hot  vinegar. 

Chili  Sauce — Twelve  ripe  tomatoes, 
one-half  teaspoon  pepper,  three 
onions,  three  green  peppers,  three 


tablespoons  sugar,  two  tablespoons 
salt,  two  cups  of  vinegar,  one  tea- 
spoon of  cinnamon.  Pert  tomatoes 
and  onions  and  chop  all  vegetables 

separately  very  fine.  Combine  ingred- 
ients and  cook  slowly  about  one  hour 
and  a  half. 

Pickled  Strinp  Beans — Remove  ends 
and  strings  from  beans  but  keep  them 
full  length.  Cover  'with  boiling  water 
and  cook  about  fifteen  minutes;  drain, 
rinse  in  cold  water  and  drain  again. 
Pour  over  them  scalding  vinegar 
enough  to  cover.  These  beans  will 
be  ready  to  serve  in  twenty-four 
hours. 


If  you  have  trouble  with  the  flour 
lumping  when  making  gravy,  use  rice 
flour  for  that  purpose  as  it  simply  re- 
fuses to  lump. 


BLAZING-AWAY-IN-COST-OEFENCE 


I  To  Meet  Every  Need 


The  demand  for  a  good  fast  water  heater  be- 
came so  urgent  that  we  immediately  responded 
with  our  best  effort — the  result  is  faster  than 
that  made  for  city  use.  The  quick  action  is  ob- 
tained with  our  "Super-sixty"  Burner,  which  op- 
erates the  same  as  the  Dreadnaught  for  stoves. 
The  oil  consumption  is  the  same,  but  the  heat 
greater.  A  larger  drying  dome  is  responsible  for 
the  increase  in  heat. 

We  are  successfully  meeting  every  demand 
where  oil  is  to  be  used  in  the  making  of  clean  gas 
as  a  means  of  economy. 

This  little  Burner  for  cookstoves  still  leads  the 
procession  with  the  demand  ever  increasing.  A 
raise  in  price  was  necessary,  but  it  still  remains 
the  biggest  little  bargain  on  earth. 

Write  for  circular — name  your  need.    We  will 
gladly  give  details  and  prices. 
BURNER  AND  FAX  YE — 
FOR  <  OOKSTOYE  OR  HEATER 
ON  AND  AFTER  SEPTEMBER  27TH— $7.50 
PREPAID  ANYWHERE 


SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO. 


U  VM'FArTl'BKIIS 


310  South  Hill  Street, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ZEROLENE 


LONGER  LIFE 
FOR  YOUR  CAR 

The  correct  grade 
of  Zerolene  will  add 
years  to  the  life  of 
your  car.  Gives  bet- 
ter lubrication  with 
least  carbon.  Get  a 
Correct  Lubrication 
Chart  for  your  car. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


UTILITY 
TRAILERS 


Write  for 
Illustrated  Catalog 


A  FLEET  OF  TRUCKS  AND  TRAILERS — operated  by 
the  Kern  Land  Company  of  Bakersfield,  California.  These  arc 
5-ton  trailers  connected  to  3-ton  trucks.  This  company  declares 
that  Utility  Trailers  have  doubled  jts  trucks' efficiency 

LOS  ANGELES  TRAILER  CO.,  i^SM 
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Somebody  asks  "What 
is  tannin?" 

Tannin  is  what  they  tan 
leather  with — pulls  it  to- 
gether, makes  it  tough. 

There's  a  lot  of  tannin 
in  oak,  hemlock — and  in 
cheap  coarse  tea,  but 
hardly  a  taste  of  tannin 
in  fine  tea  unless  you 
boil  it. 

Now  do  you  want  tan- 
nin-flavor or  tea-flavor? 
Do  you  want  to  put  tannin 
or  tea  into  your  stomach? 

Schilling  Tea  is  the  fine 
practical  tea  with  the  real 
tea-flavor — the  most  eco- 
nomical beverage  next 
to  water. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  6a«  Francisco 


More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

A  T  LAST — the  light  of  lierhte I  A  lantern 
that  lights  with  common  matches  )uet 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  maken 
tad  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gaso- 
line, giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 
of  300  candle  power. 
MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest 
and  best  light  made.  Costs 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman  Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
Bpill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for  Catalog 
21-R.  P 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO., 

(Successors  to  ) 
COLE  LITE  A  SALES  CO., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  130  8.  Los  Angeles  8t., 


CASES  FOR  SILVER. 
Silver  that  is  not  in  constant  use 
should  be  kept  in  cases.  These  cases 
may  be  procured  where  the  silver  is 
sold,  but  they  may  also  be  made  at 
home.  Use  dark  red  or  gray  canton 
flannel,  and  bind  the  edges  with 
braid  or  ribbons.  Use  the  silver  to 
measure  the  size  of  the  holders;  they 
must  be  double,  with  division  lines 
of  stitching,  to  prevent  the  silver 
touching.  Make  separate  cases  for 
knives,  forks  and  spoons  and  allow 
extra  material  for  a  flap  to  fold  over 
the  top.    Roll  up  and  tie  with  tape. 


FOOD  AS  MEDICINE. 

Pills  are  one  of  the  abominations 
of  the  age.  The  body  is  abused;  the 
bowels  become  unable  to  eliminate 
the  refuse.  When  this  condition  has 
continued  to  the  point  of  discomfort, 
the  victim  takes  a  pill. 

Continued  pill-taking  destroys  the 
power  of  the  bowels  to  act  without 
stimulant  or  forcing.  Most  of  the  dis- 
eases of  women  are  due  to  constipa- 
tion, and  yet  constipation  may  be  pre- 
vented by  using  the  right  kind  of 
food. 

Traced  to  its  source,  constipation 
is  caused  by  a  lack  of  exercise,  lack 
of  bulk  in  food,  lack  of  water  and 
overuse  of  condensed  foods.  To  cure 
this  trouble,  drink  plenty  of  water, 
at  least  eight  glasses  a  day,  and  take 
at  breakfast  a  tablespoonful  or  so 
bran,  or  a  bran  biscuit.  Fruits,  green 
vegetables,  raisins,  prunes,  figs  and 
dates  are  all  laxatives.  Coarse  breads 
are  better  than  fine  white  breads. 
Cream,  butter  and  olive  oil  are  all 
good.  An  apple  eaten  at  bedtime  is  an 
aid  in  forming  regular  habits. 

Foods  that  are  constipating  are 
cheese,  spices,  pickles,  nuts,  scalded 
milk,  crackers,  candy.  A  meal  which 
is  prescribed  as  a  laxtive  meal  is 
wheat  grits  and  cream,  bran  muffins, 
bacon,  hot  water.  To  make  the  bran 
muffins,  take  one  and  one-half  cups 
of  bran,  one-half  cup  of  flour,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  baking  powder,  one-half 
cup  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt 
one  egg,  one  cup  of  sour  milk,  one- 
third  cup  of  melted  butter  or  other 
shortening,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sorg- 
hum. Sift  the  dry  ingredients  to- 
gether. Beat  the  egg,  add  milk,  melted 
butter,  sorghum  and  the  dry  ingre- 
dients. Bake  in  gem  pans  in  a  mod- 
erate oven  until  well  done. 

Prunes  soaked  for  twenty-four 
hours  and  eaten  without  sugar,  or  an 
orange,  are  good  fruits  for  the  laxa- 
tive meal. — Exchange. 


NEEDS  OF  THE  HOME  VS.  THE 
BARN. 

A  woman  oh  the  farm  can  make 
her  life  about  what  she  wishes  it  to 
be,  for  a  great  deal  depends  upon  her 
attitude  towards  farm  life  and  the 
work  that  it  brings. 

She  is  an  equal  partner  with  "dad" 
and  they  should  work  together.  There 
can  be  no  set  and  definite  lines  drawn 
between  outdoor  and  indoor  opera- 
tions. The  improvements  that  are 
necessary  and  can  be  afforded  outside 
to  save  time,  labor  and  money,  can 
be  afforded  and  are  fully  as  necessary 
inside  for  the  same  reason. 

Any  farm  that  can  afford  running 
water  to  be  piped  into  the  barn  for 
the  old  "red  cow"  can  afford  to  fur- 
nish the  house  with  the  same  neces- 
sity. If  the  farmer  needs  a  gang 
plow,  the  farmer's  wife  needs  a  wash- 
ing machine  run  by  power.  The  wo- 
man is  to  blame  because  her  home 
improvements  do  not  keep  pace  with 
the  outside  improvements.  She  is  too 
willing  to  keep  doing  without  and  us- 
ing the  tools  her  great  grandmother 
had.  Any  man  is  willing  if  he  is  fin- 
ancially able  to  make  the  kitchen  the 
ri^ht  kind  of  workshop  for  the  farm 
women,  but  she  must  study  her  prob- 
lem and  then  both  together  must  de- 
termine the  greatest  needs  so  that 
home  improvements  may  be  made. 

Let  us  resolve  to  get  away  from 
primitive  methods  and  plan  and  work 
to  have  well  equipped,  comfortable, 
convenient  and  sanitary  farm  homes. 
— Colorado  Agricultural  College. 


THE  PREMIER  BURNER 

You'll  enjoy  doing  your  own  cooking,  with  a  PREMIER 
BURNER — The  PREMIER  makes  its  own  gas  from  kero- 
sene (common  coal  oil)  at  a  substantial  saving  over 
other  fuels. 

ABSOLUTELY  SAFE  PERFECTLY  CLEAN 

Applied  to  any  Stove,  without  making  changes. 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS: 

No.  6  and  Smaller  Stoves   $12.50 

No.  7  to  No.  9  Stoves  $22.50 

Outfits  sent  the  same  day  we  receive  the  order. 
It's  a  pleasure  to  receive  your  inquiries. 

VAUGHAN  &  MATHSON,  s£lc. 

225  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Today's  Dream—, 
Tomorrow's  Reality 

Electricity  offers  to  the 
farmer  of  the  present  the  means  of  eliminating 
the  monotonous  grind  from  the  day's  routine. 

G-E  Motors  Save  Labor 

You  can  free  yourself  from  the  physical 
exhaustion  resulting  from  farm  drudgery  if 
you  use  G-E  motor-driven  machinery  to  milk 
your  cows,  separate  cream,  churn  butter,  cut 
feed  and  ensilage,  saw  wood,  thresh  grain, 
pump  water  and  perform  the  many  other 
tasks  which  make  up  the  necessary  activities 
of  the  working  day.  The  cost  for  power  is 
»ess  than  the  wages  of  one  farm  hand.  Ask 
your  lighting  company  or  our  nearest  office 
for  full  particulars. 

General  Electric  Company 

Los  Angeles  Office: 
Corporation  Bldg. 


San  Francisco  Office : 
Rialto  Bldg. 

6771 


In  your  home 

f°T  convenience 
comfort  and 
economy 

We  recommend  Perfection  Oil  Heaters 

STAND  A  R  P    (c^Qf  }rU^  COMPANY 
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San  Francisco,  September  24,  1010. 
WHEAT. 

The  supply  of  wheat  seems  ample  for  all 
demands   in   San   Francisco,    although    it  is 
staled    that    arrivals    are    slow.     All  gTain 
markets  are  dull. 
Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

Ho.   2    2.17 

No.  3   2.13 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.  2    2.16 

No.   3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora,  No.  1    2.18 

do.  No.  2    2.13 

do,  No.  3   2.00 

California,  per  ctl  $3.66  ®3.70 

BARLEY. 

All  the  grain  markets  continue  quiet  with 
very  little  demand.  Trading-  is  of  the  hand- 
to-mouth  variety  with  no  changes  in  quota- 
tions. 

Peed   $3.00  © 3.05 

Shipping-    13.20  &  3.30 

OATS. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  oat  market 
which  usually  takes  its  cue  from  the  barley 
market.  Like  the  latter  market  the  only  local 
demand  is  for  Braall  quantities. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  (2.00®  3.10 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

There  was  some  Egyptian  choice  on  the 
street  this  week  and  it  sold  readily  at  S3. 70 
to  $3.80.  Some  Milo  was  also  offered,  but  it 
was  of  second  grade,  which  sells  for  what  it 
will  bring  on  each  transaction. 

California    $3.80®  3.00 

Egyptian,    choice   $3.70  © 3.80 

Milo    Nominal 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
2.803  tons  compared  with  2722  the  previous' 
week.  Receipts  by  rail  were  very  small  and 
over  three-quarters  of  receipts  came  in  from 
the  bay  and  river  sections.  Farmers  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  get  their  hay  out  of  the 
fields  as  much  hay  was  damaged  last  year 
about  this  time  by  rains,  and  while  there  are 
no  immediate  indications  of  vain  the  growers 
who  arc  unable  to  ship  are  trying  to  get 
their  crops  under  cover.  The  city  market  is 
slow  as  most  of  the  big  buyers  have  already 
laid  in  their  winter  supply. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat.  .$15.00®  18.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat.  .$12.00®  15.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $15.00®  18.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay   $10.00®  14.00 

Barley  Hay   $12.00  ©16.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $17.00 ©22.00 

Stock  Hay   $  8.00®  12.00 

No.  1  Barley  Straw,  per  bale..  .50®  .80 
F^EDSTUFFS. 
The  only  change  in  the  feedstuff  market  is 
the  widening  of  the  range  on  alfalfa  products. 
Alfalfa  molasses  always  sells  at  a  higher  price 
than  the  meal,  and  as  the  former  becomes 
more  plentiful  it  is  necessary  to  include  its 
quotation  in  the  range  for  alfalfa  products. 

Rolled  Barley    .  .-  $63.00  6  64.00 

Rolled  Oats   $62.00®  63.00 

Cocoanut  Meal   $48.00 

Cracked  Corn   $79.00®  81.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $38.00 ©45.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
The  strike  of  the  waterfront  men  has  inter- 
fered with  the  receipts  of  both  potatoes  and 
onions  in  this  market.  Outside  of  this  mar- 
ket both  are  rather  weak,  especially  potatoes, 
but  here,  owing  to  the  few  arrivals,  the  mar- 
ket may  be  regarded  as  temporarily  strong. 
It  is  reported  that  Texas  is  being  flooded  with 
potatoes  from  Colorado  and  Idaho  at  a  lower 
price  than  they  can  be  shipped  from  this 
State.  As  that  is  usually  an  important  out- 
let for  California  potatoes  at  this  season  the 
report  has  materially  weakened  the  market. 
The  water-front  strike  has  also  interfered  with 
the  receipts  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  but 
enough  have  come  in  on  motor  trucks  and 
otherwise  to  keep  the  market  supplied. 

String  Beans   3®  4c 

Peas   8®0c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.00®  1.25 

Rhubarb.   Strawberry,   box   Nominal 

Cucumbers   50  ©  70c 

Eggplant,   box   60©  75c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   76c® $1.26 

Tomatoes.  River,  per  large  box  ....  60  ®  65c 

do.  Early  Annas   50  ©75c 

do,  Stone   75c®  1.00 

Summer  Squash,  lugs.  Alameda  ....65© 86c 

Green  Corn.  Alameda,  sack  $1.50® 2.00 

Potatoes.  Garnets  $2.00 ©2.35c 

do.  local  whites   $2. 25 ©2. 50 

do.   Rivers   $2.00®  2.35 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  3%@4c 

Onions,  new  red   Nominal 

do.  Browns   $2.60 ©2.75 

do.    Yellow   $2.25  ©2.40 

do.  Green,  Alameda   $1.50 

Garlic   20©  25c 

BEANS. 

No  method  of  distributing  the  surplus  of 
last  year's  bean  crop  in  this  State  has  as 
yet  been  devised,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
new  crop  will  soon  be  on  the  market.  Al- 
ready there  have  been  some  small  shipments 
and  enough  is  known  to  assort  that  the  new 
crop  will  be  of  excellent  quality,  although  it 
is  yet  too  early  to  predict  its  quantity. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $6.25  ©6.50 

Blackeyes   $6.50©  5.75 

Cranberry    beans   $6.20®  6.60 

Limas   (South,   recleaned)   $12.25 

Pinks   $6.25  ©6.60 

Mexican  Reds   $5.50 ©6.75 

Tepary    beans   $2.60  ©2.76 

Garbanzos   $10.00 ©10.50 

Large  whites  $6.60  ©6.90 

Small  whites   $7.25  ©7.50 

POULTRY. 

The  strike  of  the  poultry  pickers  was  set- 
tled this  week  and  the  men  have  returned  to 
work  at  the  old  scale  of  wages.    However,  the 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


lie-up,  which  lasted  practically  two  weeks, 
makes  the  present  market  very  irregular,  and 
it  will  take  another  week  to  work  off  the 
accumulated  stock  and  get  the  market  on  a 
more  stable  basis.  The  Jewish  holidays  cre- 
ated a  demand  for  geese  and  certain  other 
descriptions.  Quotations  showed  a  wide  varia- 
tion in  different  shops  on  the  same  day.  The 
market  will  undoubtedly  steady  down  by  an- 
other week. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb.  ..50®  52c 
Broilers.   1%   lbs.   and  under   32  ©34c 

do.  IVj  to  2  lbs  30®  31c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  30®  31c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  colored   33©  34c 

Smooth   young   roosters,   per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   32©  34c 

do.  Leghorn   30  ©32c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22®  23c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  26©  27c 

do.  old.  per  lb  22  ©23c 

Squabs,  per  lb  48 ©50c 

Ducks,  young   20®  25c 

do.  old.  per  lb  20c 

Belgian    hares   17  ©18c 

Jack   rabbits  $1.50© 3.50 

BITTER. 

Butter  receipts  continue  light.  The  daily 
fluctuations  have  been  very  small.  While  some 
butter  continues  to  go  into  storage  it  is  prac- 
tically only  that  butter  for  which  there  was 
not  immediate  Bale  and  the  withdrawals  daily 
average  at  least  twice  the  amount  sent  to  the 
ice  house.  It  is  reported  that  no  butter  is 
being  shipped  to  the  East  from  this  State, 
but  small  shipments  of  a  few  thousand  pounds 
are  being  made  almost  daily  to  Central  Amer- 
ica and  overseas. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   00%  61      61      60      60Vii  60% 

EGG8. 

Eggs  continue  to  advance  in  price.  While 
no  shipments  are  being  made  to  the  East  from 
San  Francisco  practically  daily  shipments  are 
being  made  from  Petalnma  and  other  points 


of  production.  On  Saturday.  September  20. 
three  cars  were  shipped  from  production 
points  to  New  York.  These  eggs  are  carefully 
selected  and  are  eagerly  sought  in  the  eastern 
market.  The  New  York  price  is  about  10 
cents  higher  than  San  Francisco,  and  added 
to  that  the  producer  saves  the  commission 
charged  by  the  San  Francisco  merchants.  It 
costs  about  9  cents  to  make  the  shipment  in 
carload  lots  so  the  producer  is  saving  some- 
thing better  than  the  commission  by  ship- 
ping his  eggs  outside  the  State. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   62%  62      61      63      64  64 

Ex.  pullets  55      58      56%  57%  58  58 
Undersized   37%  41%  38%  39%  39%  39% 
CHEESE. 

The  market  for  cheese  is  very  quiet.  A 
few  sales  of  California  flats  were  made  but 
otherwise  there  was  no  demand.  Fancy  Cali- 
fornia Y.  A.  are  not  even  quoted  this  week. 
California  Flats,  fancy   34% 

do.    Firsts   Nominal 

Y.  A..  Fancy   Nominal 

Oregon   Tri  plet   29%c 

do,  Y.  A  32  %c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Gravensteins  on  the  market  at  present  are 
dead  ripe  and  the  price  has  been  reduced  to 
move  them.  The  apple  market  is  expanding 
and  the  later  varieties  are  getting  the  bulk  of 
the  trade.  Cantaloupes  are  getting  scarcer 
and  sell  at  higher  prices.  The  berry  season 
is  drawing  to  a  close  and  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  few  more  berries  after  the  first 
of  October.  It  is  explained  that  untimely 
weather  is  the  cause  for  a  shortening  of  the 
season  this  year.  The  fruit  market  has  been 
hampered  this  week  by  the  waterfront  strike, 
but  the  supply  has  been  ample. 

Apples — Gravensteins   75c®2.25 

do.  Alexanders   $1.26©  1.76 

do.    Jonathan   $1.50  ©2.65 

do.    King   $1.60  ©2.00 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  J.  L.  Nagle.) 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  September  23.  1919. 

Shipments  of  fruits  have  been  seriously  cur- 
tailed during  the  past  week,  owing  to  the  car 
shortage  that  prevailed  in  all  districts,  and 
though  Eastern  receipts  were  moderate,  fruit 
selling  at  good  prices,  buyers  were  aware  of 
the  light  supply  enroute.  which  resulted  in 
active  bidding  and  a  strong  market. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  inquiry  for 
storage  stock  pears  but  a  large  percentage  of 
the  Bartletts  from  Northern  California  arrived 
in  the  East  showing  ripe  and  unfit  tor  stor- 
age. Fruit  has  been  moving,  however,  at  good 
prices,  though  not  as  high  as  the  week  pre- 
vious, owing  to  the  quaUty. 

The  market  for  Clingstone  peaches,  regard- 
less of  the  sugar  shortage,  has  shown  an  up- 
ward tendency.  The  offerings  are  not  heavy 
and  the  demand  is  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
supply.  Freestone  peaches  are  moving  at 
average  prices. 

Late  plums  met  an  unexpected  demand,  due 
possibly  to  the  light  offerings  of  other  vari- 
eties, the  market  on  all  varieties  of  late  plums 
being  unusually  strong. 

Both  Malagas  and  Tokays  are  selling  at  prices 
nearly  as  high  as  the  week  previous,  the  de- 
mand for  Malagas  remaining  firm,  with  an 
unusually  strong  request  for  Tokays. 


If  weather  conditions  remain  favorable  for 
the  next  two  weeks,  no  seriouB  damage  will 
happen  to  the  grape  crop,  except  that  a  more 
liberal  proportion  should  be  marketed  at  this 
time  in  the  event  that  rains  should  set  in  dur- 
ing the  next  thirty  days. 

The  very  heavy  movement  of  wine  grapes 
has  seriously  interfered  with  the  car  supply 
and  speculation  is  rife  as  to  what  action  the 
Government  will  take  regarding  this  matter  if 
the  shortage  continues  during  the  balance  of 
the  season. 

Averages  for  the  week: 

NEW  YORK:  Bartlett  Pears.  $4.68:  B. 
Hardy,  $3.84:  B.  Clairgeau.  $3.78;  Winter 
Nclis.  $3.76:  Levi  Cling  Peaches.  $1.86;  Or- 
ange Cling.  $1.75;  Phillips.  $1.62;  Salways. 
$1.38:  Muscat  Grapes.  $1.82;  Malagas.  $2.16 
Tokays,  $2.60;  Thompson  Seedless,  $2.00;  Zin- 
fandel.  $1.82;  Alicante  Bouchet.  $2.27:  Gros 
Plums,  $2.05;  Grand  Duke.  $1.75;  Giants, 
$1.48;  Hungarian.  $1.69. 

BOSTON:  Tokay  Grapes.  $2.70;  Cornichon. 
$2.15;  Muscats.  $1.76;  Zinfandel.  $1.82;  Ma- 
lagas. $2.32;  Alicante  Bouchet.  $1.88:  Sal- 
way  Peaches.  $1.12;  Bartlett  Pears.  $3.70. 

CHICAGO:  Muscat  Grapes,  $1.42;  Tokays. 
$2.15;  Zinfandels,  $1.52;  Malaga,  $1.92; 
Thompson  Seedless.  $1.81:  Black  Prince. 
$1.67;  Hungarian  Plums.  $1.66. 


do.   Bellflower   $l.'15®lJ| 

Figs   $1.00 fail M 

do.  white    iiii.-h  1.00 

Plum  i.  box    ;  -„■  m  i  50  i 

Grapes.    Seedless   $1.00  ©1.35 

do.  Malaga   $1.26 

l;U-irics    sin  imr,!  i:;.o© 

Cantaloupes.    Standards  mi r„  o 

do.    Ponies   $1.50©  -.00 

do,  flats      hSc 

do.  Persian,  lb  Nominal 

Watermelon,   lb  1©H4« 

Quinces   SI. oil  ©1.35 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Best  grapefruit  sold  at  a  higher  price  ttflj 
week,  but  otherwise  there  wen   no  ,  hanges  im 
the  citrus  market. 

Oranges,   Valencia   $4.25@5.60 

Lemons,    fancy   to  60  6  7.60 

do,   choice   $5.50  ©8.60 

do.  standard   $4.50 ©6.60' 

Lemonettes   $3  50 ©4.50 

Grapefruit   $4.00  ©0  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Buyers  report  there  is  no  change  in  Qfl 
dried  frpit  market      Prices  are  being  shaded 
in  some  instances,  but  the  bulk  i>i  the  pack 
is  bringing  the  market  quotations. 

Apples   179MB 

Pears   16@18%o 

Peaches   17@18%t 

Apricots   21099HJ 

Prunes   12@13%« 

Figs.  Adriatic   ;  14®20cJ^ 

do.  Calimyrna   '  16®23o 

HONEY. 

There  has  been  less  demand  for  honey  th^HJ 
was  anticipated  with   the   shortage   of  sugar. 
While  prices  have  not  been  lowered,  the  mar- 
ket is  decidedly  weaker  on  the  small  demand. 
RICE. 

The  warm  weather  and  winds  are  ripenioH 
rice  more  rapidtly  than  expected  and  the  croflj 
may  be  harvested  somewhat  sooner  thau  wd|~ 
expected.  It  is  reported  that  inquiry  for  tM 
port  is  constantly  showing  decided  unreal* 
and  this  demand  lias  a  decidedly  strengthen* 
ing  influence  on  the  market.  Quotations  mU 
nominally  unchanged. 


LOS  ANGELES. 
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Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco.  Sept.  24.  1919. 
CATTLE. — There  has  been  little  change  in 
the  beef  trade,  and  the  tendency  seems  to  be 
toward  lower  prices.  The  supply  is  rather 
plentiful,  and  buyers  are  exacting  as  to  qual- 
ity and  bearish  as  to  price.  There  is  no 
change  in  quotations. 

Steers.  No.  1.  950-1100  lbs  10  ®10%c 

do.  No.  1,  1100-1300  lbs...  9%®10c 

do.  2nd  quality   8    ®  8%c 

do.  thin    6     @  7c 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1    8     ©  8%c 

do,  2nd  quality   .  6%©  7Vic 

do,  common  to  thin   4     ©  5c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good    6%©  6%c 

'  do,   fair    4%©  5%c 

do.   thin    3  %  ©  4  %  C| 

Calves,   lightweight   12  ®12%c 

do,  medium   11  ©ll%c 

do.  eavy  .'   8    ©  9c 

SHEEP. — Owing  to  the  continued  high  level 
of  wool  prices,  Bheep  growers  are  still  meas- 
urably indifferent  about  marketing  their  stock. 
The  limited  demand,  however,  is  readily  sup- 
plied.    Quotations  stand. 

Lambs,  Yearling   10c 

do.    Milk   12  @12%c 

Sheep,  wethers    8%c©  9c 

do.   ewes    6  %  ©  7c 

HOGS — Generally  speaking,  hogs  have  held 
steady  this  week,  though  dealers  are  still  ex- 
pecting a  further  decline.  Buyers  are  re- 
stricting their  purchases  and  feeling  their 
way    conservatively.     Quotations  unchanged. 

Hogs.  hard,  grain- fed.  100-250   16c 

do.    250-300   15  %c 

do,   300-400   14  %c 


Los  Angeles,  Sept.  23,  1919. 
CATTLE. — Steers  are  in  light  supply  but  a 
good  demand  is  reported  for  them.    Cows  are 
oniing  in  freely  and  market  Is  weak.  All 
prices  the  same  as  a  week  ago. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  100001100  lbs.  . .  .$0.60®  11.00 
Prime  cows  and  heifers  $8.00®  0.00 


Good  cows  and  heifers  $7.60®  8.00 

Canners   $6.00®  5.60 

Calves   $10.50  ©13.00 

HOGS. — No  change  in  prices  to  report  in 
this  market.  It  is  steady  and  reported  good 
demand. 

Per  cwt.  f  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g  275  ©350  lbs.  $12.50®  14.00 
Heavy  averag'g  225 ©275  lbs.  $14.50©  15.60 
Light   $15.50  ©16.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP. — Receipts  light  and  the  market 
steady  and  all  prices  the  same  as  a  week  ago. 
Demand  good. 

Prime    wethers   $8.50®  0.60 

Yearlings   $8.60©  0.60 

Prime  ewes   $8.00®  8.60 

Lambs   $12.60®  13.60 


EASTERN. 


Chicago,  September  23.  1919. 

HOGS. — Receipts  23.000:  estimated  tomor- 
row. $13,000;  steady  to  25c  lower.  Heavy. 
$16.50  ©18:  medium.  $16.75®  18.15;  light. 
$17 ©18.25;  light  light,  $16®  17.50;  heavy 
packing  sows,  smooth.  $10®16. 50;  packing 
sows,  rough.  $15.25©  15.75;  pigs.  $15  ©16.25. 

CATTLE. — Receipts.  12.000;  estimated  to- 
morrow. 12,000;  firm.  Beef  steers,  medium 
and  heavy-weight,  choice  and  prime,  $15.25 
©17.75;  medium  and  good.  $10. 75615. 25; 
common.  $8.25 ©10.76;  light-weight,  good 
and  choice,  $14  ©16.76;  common  and  medium. 
$8  ©10.75.  Butcher  cattle — Heifers.  $6.50© 
14.75:  cows,  $6.3*5®  13.35;  canners  and  cut- 
ters. .  $5.25@6.25;  veal  calves.  $20.26© 
21.50;  feeder  steers,  $7 ©'12.25;  Blocker  steers, 
$6.25  ©10:  western  range  steers,  $8  ©15: 
cows  and  heifers,  $6.25  ©13. 

SHEEP. — Receipts.  35,000:  estimated  to- 
morrow, 35.000;  strong.  Lambs,  $12.25© 
15.26;  culls  and  common,  $7.50612;  ewes, 
medium,  good  and  choice.  $8  ©7.25;  culls 
15.25;  culls  and  common,  $7.00  ©13;  culls 
and  common,  $2  ©5.75;  breeding,  $6.76® 
12.50. 


Los  Angeles,  September  23.  1910.  m 
BUTTER. 

This  market  continues  io  advance.  Tb* 
price  is  UP  4c  since  quoted  last  week.  Re" 
ceipts  a  little  lighter,  but  demand  holding  up 
well.     For  the  week,  receipts  were  200.500 

lbs. 

California,   extra   creamery   66c 

do,  prime  first     MB 

.do.  first   

EGGS. 

Receipts  only  slightly  above  last  week,  but 
an  advance  in  price  of  5c  on  fresh  ranch  and 
pullets  over  a  week  ago.  while  on  case  count 
lc  above  last  quotations.  Demand  is  good  tflj 
receipts  for  the  week.  440  eases. 
Fresh  ranch,   extra   03o 

do,  case  count   

do.   pullets   54e 

POULTRY. 

The  demand  is  reported  to  be  very  sood  for 
all  items  quoted  and  at  an  advanced  pin-e  over 
last  week.    Receipts,  however,  are  light. 

Broilers.  1  to  1',   lbs  38e 

Broilers.  1%  to  1  %   lbs  38c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  33c 

Roosters  (Bolt  bone)  :t  lbs.  and  up  32c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  ix-r  lb  10c 

Turkeys   40©  42c 

Hens   32  «  35c 

Ducks   23 'a  27C 

Geese    27o 

FRI  IT. 

All  choice  to  fancy  stock  in  very  good  de- 
mand. Apples  quoted  lower.  Poor  and  off 
stuff  very  hard  to  move.  Receipts  about  nor- 
mal. 

Peaches   4  ©  5c 

Strawberries — 

30  basket  crates,  fancy  S.You  ©  5.50 

Poor  to  choice  $3.00  (a  3.25 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes   .  .  .  .$2.25© 2.7S 

Raspberries,  case  30  boxes  $5.00  6  5.26 

Plums — Sugar,  lb  5  <<•  6o 

do  Nectarines,  lb  6  ©7c 

Apples,  White  and  Red  Astrakhan,  lb  4©7e 

Grapes.  Malaga,  lb  6e 

do.  Muscat   3  4  ©  4c 

do.  Tokays   0©H 

do.  Rose  Peru,  lb  3%B^ 

do.  Hamburgers,  lb  3%© 

Crabapples   60 

Pears.   Bartlett.   lb  60 

Apples.   Bellfleur.   4   tier   $1.40  ©1 

do.  4%  tier   SI. 

do.  3>..   tier   SI .35 ©ML 

do.  Alexander.  4  tier   $2.00  6  2.25 

do.  Gravenstein.  4  tier   $2.25  ©2.60 

do.iSkinner  Secdlinga.  4  tier  ..51.75©! 

VEGETABLES. 
Offerings  better  and  prices  of  many  th 
lower.    All  choice  to  fancy  in  very  good 
mand.    On  poor  stuff  there  is  little  call' 
it  is  generally  dull. 

Potatoes,  local,  per  cwt  S2.00  62JBJ 

do.  Northern  Burbanks   82. 25  ©  2.50 

Sweet     Potatoes   $2.25©  2.5# 

Onions.   Stockton,   yellows,   cwt.   $2.75  ©2.80 

do.  White  Globe,  cwt  $2.40©  2.66 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.00©1JBJ 

Lettuce,  crate   $1. 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   1 

Summer  squash,  lug  

Peas,  per  lb  0©  10c 

Kentucky  Wonders   

String  Beans,  wax   5C 

do.  Green   

Tomatoes,  lug  box   

Lima   Beans,    local,  lb  

Cucumbers,  local,   lug  box   ni'«  .r>0c 

Cantaloupes.  Tip-tops.  Stand,  crates  00©  1.00 

do.   Pineapple,    crate   00©  l.fM) 

do.  Paul  Rose,  crate   1 .00  6 1 .25 

Watermelons,    100   lbs  7.~ic©1.00 

Corn.  lug  box   50 ©(MM 

Peppers.    Boll,    lb  2  1 ..  3e 

do.  Chile,  lb  2©3o 

Casabas.  lb  1614G 

Celery,    crate   M  OO©4.50 
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BEANS. 

Lima-  and  blackeyes  are  in  very  fair  de- 
and  with  prices  steady.  On  all  others  the 
arket  reports  slow  sale. 

mas.  per  cwt  $11.00®  11.50 

Urge  white,  per  cwt  S6.25 

nail  white  per  cwt   86.50 

ackeyes,  per  cwt  85.00 Ib5. 25 

lipary.  per  cwt  83.00® 3.25 

jik,  per  cwt   $6.25 

HAY. 

Receipts  are  very  liberal,  but  buyers  hold- 
g  back.  Sales  reported  to  be  very  slow.  AU 
■ices  the  same  as  quoted  last  week. 

arley  hay,  per  ton   $18.50@21.50 

at  hay,  per  ton   $22.00 ©25.00 

Haifa.  Northern,  per  ton  ....  $24.00  @  25.00 

lfalfa.  local,   per  ton   $26.00®  27.00 

traw    per  ton   $  9.00 @10.00 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


Austria  recently  made  an  urgent  de- 
nand  for  20,000  tons  each  of  beans, 
teas,  wheat  and  rice,  according  to 
he  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Commerce. 

The  Imperial  summer  crop  of  milo 
naize  has  been  moving  rapidly  at  a 
uling  price  around  $49.  Probably 
wo-thirds  of  the  crop  has  been  sold 
>y  growers. 

J£ern  county  has  reduced  her  bean 
tcreage  of  500  last  year  to  100  acres 
his  year,  while  wheat  acreage  has  in- 
eased  by  10,000  acres  over  last  year 
is  has  alfalfa. 

The  sweet  potato  dehydrator  prom- 
ses  to  solve  the  most  difficult  prob- 
em  of  the  grower — saving  his  crop  so 
hat  people  can  cat  "sweet'  "  through- 
jut  the  year  without  cellar  losses. 

Rice  growers  in  the  north  are  mak- 
ing an  effort  to  have  the  Bureau  of 
Biology  prosecute  violators  of  the 
duck-shooting  rule  rather  than  have 
a  blanket  order  issued  rescinding  all 
permits. 

JE.  L.  Maddox,  near  Sacramento,  two 
years  ago  put  one  ton  crushed  lime- 
stone to  the  acre  on  his  olives  and 
almonds  and  is  so  well  pleased  with 
the  results  that  he  is  going  to  use 
two  tons  this  year.  He  states  the 
young  trees  made  a  better  growth  and 
the  soil  was  much  more  friable. 
Six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  bar- 


ley on  Union  Island  has  yielded  some 
22,000  sacks  of  grain  this  year — an 
average  of  35  sacks  to  the  acre.  The 
Delta  dealt  a  good  hand  this  year — as 
it  generally  does. 

Rice  growers  in  Sutter  county  are 
being  advised  to  store  their  straw  in- 
stead of  burning  it.  It  is  said  that 
rice  straw  can  be  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  insulation  and  a  company 
is  investigating  its  possibilities. 

Imperial  valley  has  answered  the 
world's  call  for  bread  in  a  substan- 
tial way.  In  1916  her  total  wheat 
acreage  was  1906,  while  this  year  she 
has  in  37,288  acres!  The  estimate  is 
placed  at  30  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Turlock  growers  of  Egyptian  corn 
are  rather  disappointed  at  prices  on 
the  new  crop,  which  opened  around 
$58  a  ton  with  light  demand.  The 
quality  is  excellent  and  this  seems  to 
be  a  chance  for  the  chicken  men  to  get 
busy. 

A  total  cotton  production  of  11.- 
230,000  bales  is  forecast  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  for  1919. 
The  production  last  year  was  12,040,- 
532  bales.  Cotton  picking  is  proceed- 
ing in  Texas,  Alabama,  Georgia  and 
Florida. 

A.  E.  Imbler  at  Delano  (Kern 
county)  obtained  720  pounds  of  No.  1 
onion  seed  from  1.6  acre  test  plot.  He 
contracted  this  to  a  seedhouse  at  $1.25 
to  $2  a  pound,  depending  on  market. 
At  the  minimum  price  this  would  yield 
$500  an  acre. 

There  is  a  1200-acre  field  of  corn  on 
Union  Island  (San  Joaquin  county)  on 
the  Old  River  Farms  Company's  land. 
It  stands  12  feet  high  and  promises 
a  very  heavy  yield.  This  is  probably 
the  largest  field  of  corn  ever  grown 
in  the  West — nearly  two  sections. 

The  Cudahy  Packing  Company  was 
fined  $2,300  at  Milwaukee  for  violating 
the  food  law  pertaining  to  the  storage 
of  food.  District  Attorney  W.  C.  Zabel 
said  the  company  had  stored  800,000 
pounds  of  meat  for  over  a  year  with- 
out notifying  the  dairy  and  food  com- 
mission. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Bate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

WANT  RESPONSIBLE  AND  EXPERIENCED 
fruit  alfalfa  or  grain  irrigation  farmers  to 
work  on  crop  share  basis.  Land  is  river 
bottom  tule  land,  plenty  of  water,  good  liv- 
ing conditions  and  rood  markets.  Will  enter 
into  one  or  two  years'  contract  with  right 
men  and  might  extend  same  into  option  of 
purchase.  Party  should  have  some  imple- 
ments, live  stock,  or  money  with  which  to 
buy  them.  Please  state  age,  farming  experi- 
ence, from  whom  you  have  rented  amout  of 
livestock  and  implements  you  own.  financial 
condition,  and  size  and  age  of  family.  State 
when  your  services  will  be  available  and 
amount  of  land  you  can  handle.  Address: 
Herman  Janss.  San  Joaquin,  Fresno  county, 
California. 


PRUNING  —  College  graduate.  University 
Farm  experience,  familiar  with  latest  methods, 
would  prune  large  deciduous  orchard  this  win- 
ter. Can  bring  two  good  assistants.  $6  per 
day,  board;  assistants,  $4.00,  board.  N.  C. 
Wilson.  205  First  Savings  Bank  Building, 
Oakland. 


REMANtFACTURED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.    All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.     Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 

Francisco.   

ATTENTION  • 
If  you  need  Roofing  Paper  or  Poultry  Net- 
ting at    one-fourth  to    one-third  of  present 
prices,  write  us  at  once.    New  goods  at  a  big 

saving.    Mission  Supply  Co..  Campbell.  

AGENTS  —  Mason  sold  18  sprayers  ami 
Autowashers  one  Saturday.  Profits,  $'.'.50 
each.  Square  deal  Particulars  FREE.  RUS- 
LER  COMPANY,  JOHNSTOWN,  OHIO. 
"WANTED  MARRIED  M  AN,- "~no  children . 
Man  to  milk  a  few  cows  and  attend  to  chores 
around  the  plaee.  wife  to  eook  for  small  fam- 
ily. WagCB,  $00  and  board.  T.  Harrison, 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOO  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

WANTED — A  competent  married  man  to 
operate  small  fruit  ranch.  Wife  must  be  will- 
ing board  extra  help  in  harvest.  Permanent 
place.  Address,  stating  experience.  Box  1660, 
Rural  Press.  

MADE- OF- REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  easing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar. G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa.  California. 
— SWEET  CLOVER  SEED- for- saleZ— -Buy- di- 
rect from  the  producer  and  save  money.  Fine, 
clean  seed.  25  cents  per  pound.  Write  Geo.  D. 
Forest  Jr.,  Standish.  Calif.  

WE  WILL  SELL  new  Cleveland  tractors 
while  they  last  at  $1,305.00:  also  one  seeond- 
hand  Cleveland  trai  tor,  almost  new.  at  $850. 
F.  H.  Stow  Tractor  Company,  Berkeley.  Cal. 

18-30  YUBA  TRACTOR,  used- very  little 
P.  M.  Pederson.  Oakdale,  Cal. 


WANTED  TO  BUY. — Second-hand  hog  wire. 
34  to  36  inches  high.  Enough  to  fence  20 
acres.  Must  be  in  good  shape.  W.  J.  Cardia, 
Blythe,  Riverside  Co.,  __Cal.  

ALL  SIZES  OF~ PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco.  

ROGER  BEAN  THRESHER — Buy  the  best 
thresher,  small  power  to  operate,  no  cracked 
beans.  Write  for  circular.  C.  W.  Vannote, 
Gridley,  Cal..  California  Agent.  * 

A  NEW  ALFALFA— Investigate  now.  Our 
great  "Hardy  Hybrid"  alfalfa.  For  facts, 
write  J.  L.  Lawson,  San  Jose. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


IDEALLY  LOCATED  RANCH,  northern 
Sacramento  valley,  on  main  line  of  S.  P.,  flag 
station  at  gate,  one  mile  to  highway.  Over 
400  acres.  325  acres  under  main  ditch  of  irri- 
gation system,  about  50  acres  fine  stand  oak 
timber,  30  acres  leveled  and  checked  ready 
for  alfalfa  or  corn,  75  acres  more  easily  lev- 
eled, 7  acres  pears,  all  fenced  and  hog  tight; 
6-room  house  and  bath,  tank  house,  new  barns, 
shop  and  sheds,  corrals,  etc.  Well  concreted, 
with  water  piped  to  house  and  lots.  10  head 
good  work  stock.  20  head  dairy  stock,  about 
80  hogs.  Wagons,  disk,  plows,  scrapers,  etc. 
Good  stands  of  rice  in  vicinity.  Terms,  $15,000 
down,  balance  10  years.  Box  1670,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


2O0-ACRE    MISSOURI  FARM, 

$5500,  with  Pair  Horses. 

9  head  stock,  complete  farming  implements, 
etc..  near  railroad  town,  high  school,  creamery, 
churches,  etc.  40  acres  rich  bottom  land,  40 
acres  bench  or  2nd  bottom,  balance  fine  til- 
lage, much  wood,  saw  timber,  several  acres 
orchards.  6-room  house,  barns,  corn  house, 
granary,  etc.  Aged  owner,  to  sell  at  once,  in- 
cludes personal  property  and  makes  low  price 
of  $5500  for  all.  easy  terms.  Details  page  88, 
big  100-page  Fall  Catalog,  just  out,  farm  bar- 
gains Maine  to  Florida  and  west  to  Nebraska; 
copy  free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY.  831AF. 
N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City.  

RANCETT'OR  SALE — 240  acres,  6  miles  E. 
Santa  Margarita,  Calif.  25  acres  orchard — 
apples,  pears,  prunes,  peaches;  50  acres 
cleared;  50  acres  level.  Live  oak  on  hills. 
4-room  house  and  bath;  outbuildings.  8  tons 
hay,  machinery,  buggy,  wagon,  harness,  cow, 
horses,  bees.  School  on  place.  Write  Mrs. 
Bertha  Boomer,  Santa  Margarita.  Cal. 

STOCK  RANCH  for~~sale— about-Iour~ thou- 
sand acres.  A  good  sheep  ranch — plenty  of 
water  and  wood.  Good  buildings.  Most  ol 
ranch  fenced.  Terms,  if  wanted.  Address 
Box  130.  Middleton,  Lake  co.,  Calif^_,  

FOR  SALE— Ranch,  Contra  Costa  County. 
22  miles  southwest  Brentwood.  30  acres 
alfalfa,  5  acres  orchard.  Improved.  John  E. 
Davis,  3221  Illinois  Ave..  Fresno,  Calif.  

FOR-  SALE — Good  dairy  ranch,  Humboldt 
county.  Well  improved.  Write  B.  F.  Gibson, 
McKinleyville,  Cal. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE  by  experienced  man. 
established  income  place,  orchard,  stock  or 
general  farm.    Box  1680.  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


MALTHOID 

and 

RU-BER-OID 

READY  ROOFINGS 

Good  ready  roofings  consist 
of  felt,  saturated  and  coated 
with  waterproof  materials. 

Sun  and  rain,  however,  are 
respecters  of  neither  persons 
nor  things,  and  the  continued 
protection  afforded  by  any 
roofing — its  lasting  ability — de- 
pends absolutely  on  the  qual- 
ity of  the  materials  that  go  to 
make  it. 

That  is  why  we  maintain  our 
own  refineries  for  turning  out 
saturating  and  coating  com- 
pounds of  the  quality  needed 
to  make  Malthoid  and  Ru-ber- 
oid  Roofings  long-lasting. 

Pictured  above  are  some  of 
the  huge  stills  used  for  this 
purpose.  Crude  oil  is  carefully 
distilled  by  a  special  process 
which  retains  the  natural  life 
and  vitality  of  the  asphaltic 
residues.  These  residues  are 
then  scientifically  combined 
into  highly  waterproof  and  sun- 
resisting  compounds. 

Tough,  long-fibre,  wool-and- 
cotton  felt,  made  in  our  own 
mill,  is  first  saturated  and  then 
coated  with  these  special  com- 
pounds, to  make  Malthoid  and 
Ru-ber-oid  Roofings — all  under 
the  care  of  experts,  and  with 
the  most  modern  machinery. 

We  have  been  making  ready 
roofings  for  35  years.  We  are 
particular  about  quality  be- 
cause experience  shows  that 
quality  roofing  is  the  only  kind 
that  will  not  rot  or  dry  out, 
and  that  is  fire-resistant.  Mal- 
thoid and  Ru-ber-oid  are  there- 
fore economical  to  use  on  barns, 
homes,  sheds,  shops,  garages  or 
factories.  The  price  is  higher, 
but  the  cost  is  less. 

THE  PARAFFINS  COMPANIES,  INC. 
San  Francisco 
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When  Time  Counts 


— when  lost  minutes  mean  lost 
dollars — many  and  many  a  man 
has  learned  to  appreciate  the  real 
value  of  good  tires. 

An  emergency — a  quick  trip  to 
town  and  back! 

That's  when  you  want  to  be 
sure  of  your  tires — sure  they'll 
carry  you  there  and  back  with- 
out trouble  or  delay. 

United  States  Tires  are  noted 
for  their  dependability — the 


hundreds  of  extra  miles  they 
give — their  unusually  low  cost 
per  mile. 

And  there  are  United  States 
Tires  for  every  need  of  price  or 
use.   Five  distinct  types  in  all. 

No  matter  what  car  you  drive 
or  what  roads  you  travel,  the 
nearest  United  States  Tire  Sales 
and  Service  Depot  Dealer  can 
supply  you  with  the  tires  you 
ought  to  have  to  meet  your  in- 
dividual needs. 


United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 
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The  June  Drop  of  Oi  inges  in  Tulare 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

NE  OF  THE  BIG  TROUBLES  that  keeps  the  citrus  grower  in 
Central  California  (and  elsewhere)  interested  and  alive  to  his 
business  is  the  June  drop,  which  is  very  much  in  evidence  at 
the  present  tame,  after  the  middle  of  August,  in  spite  of  the 
months  it  is  named  after.  Formerly  the  orange  grower  in  this 
section  seemed  to  be  mostly  interested  in  a  location  where  he  could  dodge 
frost,  or  in  the  race  to  get  his  navels  to  market  before  the  frost  spoiled 
them.  Now  the  main  puzzle  seems  to  be  how  much,  or  little,  fruit  the  June 
drop  is  going  to  leave  on  his  trees.  The  June  drop  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
write  about — one  can  guess  so  many  things  about  it  and  yet  be  safe,  because 
so  much  and  so  little  is  known  of  its  cause.  If  any  man  proves  your 
guesses  wrong,  you  can  retaliate  by  proving  his  guesses  wrong  also. 

Persistence  of  the  Drop. 

Tulare  county  thinks  this  prob- 
lem so  important  that  she  has  se- 
cured an  expert  plant  pathologist 
to  study  the  subject.  When  he  has 
completed  his  work  we  doubtless 
will  know  more,  but  doubtless  the 
drop  will  still  be  with  us.  The 
plain,  simple  facts  of  the  matter 
are  that  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit 
of  a  Washington  navel  tree  is  due 
to  drop  in  early  summer.  This, 
that,  or  the  other  thing  is  recom- 
mended to  check  it — but  drop, 
drop,  it  goes  anyhow.  Groves  of 
ideal  condition,  which  are  given 
ideal  treatment  for  all  that  can  be 
seen,  very  naturally  set  more  and 
finer  fruit  than  common  groves, 
yet  a  lot  of  the  fruit  drops  off  any- 
how. Ev.ery  little  helps  and  makes 
the  good  grower  more  successful 
than  the  poor  grower  in  the  value 
of  the  final  crop,  but  until  some- 
thing radically  different  than  com- 
mon sense  and  experience  seem  to 
suggest,  the  June  drop  apparently 
is  a  condition  that  will  have  to  be 
faced.  Harvests  have  come  and 
gone  and  money  has  been  made  in 
the  face  of  it,  so  the  industry  can 
still  endure  and  prosper  in  spite 
of  it  all. 

Drop  Outruns  the  June  Period. 

The  thing  of  special  note  for  the 
summer  of  1919  is  that  the  June 
drop  did  not  quit  in  June.  It  used 
to  be  thought  that  an  orange 
reaching  the  size  of  an  overgrown 
marble  was  safe,  but  this  season 
they   are   dropping  when  nearly 

half  grown,  and  dropping  on  good  groves  as  well  as  poor  ones.  There  will 
be  no  crop  failure,  but  the  extremely  good  prospects  of  spring  are  far  from 
as  good  now.  May  rains  and  a  cool,  early  summer,  followed  by  high  heat 
later,  is  sometimes  blamed  for  it. 

Now  for  details.  The  drop  in  citrus  fruits  is  limited  essentially  to  the 
Washington  navel.  Some  Valencias  and  other  seed  varieties  will  drop,  just 
as  prunes  will  drop,  but  serious  injury  to  the  Valencia  crop  is  not  common 
from  this  cause.  Consequently,  the  guess  is  made  that  pollination  has 
something  to  do  with  it.  However,  for  all  that  can  be  seen,  navel  trees  near 
Valencias  or  common  seedlings  seem  to  drop  as  badly  as  other  navels.  The 
sexual  parts  of  a  navel  orange  are  defective,  and  very  rarely  could  the  finest 
pollen  in  the  world  get  into  action,  so  it  does  not  seem  that  the  solution  is 
here. 

More  to  the  point  is  the  fact  that  the  navel,  being  seedless,  therefore 
unnatural,  artificial,  and  a  freak  which  Nature  has  no  use  for,  is  naturally 
more  high  strung  and  freakish  in  habits  than  a  normal  fruit,  by  which  term 
is  meant,  a  fruit  that  is  pollenized  and  sets  seeds  the  way  Nature  originally 
intended  all  fruits  to  do. 


Vigorous  young   trees,  as  strong  and  thrifty 

drop"  of 


Press  by  D.  J.  Whitney. 

Proper  Irrigation. 

Fundamental  in  importance  in  making  good  fruit  is  irrigation.  It  has 
been  proved  time  and  time  again  that  when  a  navel  tree  suffers  for  moisture 
the  fruit  is  robbed  by  leaves  and  twigs  and  drops  off  easily  when  irrigation 
supplies  the  next  good  drink.  A  year  ago  this  explanation  was  the  great 
explanation.  It  is  a  good  one  to  the  extent  that  an  orchard  irregularly  irri- 
gated will  have  a  heavier  June  drop  as  a  rule  than  a  properly  irrigated 
orchard,  but  nevertheless  the  drop  will  continue  with  groves  given  the  most 
careful  irrigation  possible,  which  never,  for  all  that  can  be  seen,  have  a 
deficiency  of  moisture,  and  never  have  an  excess  of  moisture.  We  can 
therefore  rule  this  out  as  a  very  vital  guess,  and  mark  it  down  as  merely  a 
step  in  keeping  a  grove  in  good  condition,  knowing  that  a  well-cared-for 

grove  will  hold  and  mature  more 
fruit  than  a  poor  one. 

Permanent  Cover  Crops. 
Another  great  big  guess  as  to 
the  cure  of  the  drop  was  that  per- 
manent cover  crops,  like  alfalfa  or 
sweet  clover,  would  provide  mois- 
ture in  the  atmosphere,  thus  pre- 
venting the  strain  of  hot,  dry  air 
on  the  small  fruit,  but  last  season 
in  Southern  California,  when  the 
atmosphere  was  a  little  more 
humid  than  usual,  the  oranges 
seemed  to  drop  faster  than  usual, 
the  cause  for  that  year  being 
guessed  as  bacterial  action,  in- 
duced partly  by  more  than  normally 
humid  conditions.  A  rule  that  the 
weather  is  likely  to  start  working 
backwards  has  serious  faults.  This 
permanent  cover  crop  idea,  or  fail- 
ing in  that,  the  summer  cover  crop 
idea,  seems  to  have  lots  of  good 
features.  In  many  cases  by  adding 
strength  to  soil  and  trees,  it  seems 
beyond  question  to  give  a  heavier 
set  of  fruit  than  the  orchards  had 
before.  However,  proper  fertiliza- 
tion, irrigation  and  cultivation  do 
just  the  same  thing.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  will  justify  summer  cover 
cropping  in  being  considered  more 
than  an  item  in  helping  trees  that 
need  this  kind  of  care. 

Spring  Plowing. 

"There  is  too  much  of  a  shock 
to  the  trees  by  cutting  off  the  small 
feeding  roots  in  spring  plowing," 
say  some,  "just  when  the  bloom  is 
on,  or  about  to  come.  The  tree 
needs  all  its  strength  at  this  time 
cO  give  the  fruit  a  fair  start."  True  enough,  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  right 
combination  of  soil  handling  in  the  spring  helps  a  great  deal  in  the  amount 
and  quality  of  the  crop  harvest  the  next  fall  and  winter.  To  that  extent  it 
makes  the  fruit  stick,  just  the  same  as  good  irrigation,  fertilization  and 
everything  else  makes  the  fruit  stick,  but  the  June  drop  goes  on  just  the 
same  on  orchards  given  every  kind  of  soil  culture  that  the  experts  can  sug- 
gest. What  we  are  trying  to  say  in  this  line  is  this:  Every  little  helps.  All 
of  the  good  advice  given  relates  to  ways  of  making  the  fruit  set  in  general, 
and  good  trees  are  normally  going  to  set  more  fruit  than  poor  ones,  but  in 
spite  of  everything  the  June  drop  continues  on  good  groves  as  well  as  on 
poor  ones. 

Some  persons  are  becoming  quite  convinced  that  the  thrips  is  extremely 
guilty;  that  practically  every  fruit  of  more  than  normal  dropping  size 
(everybody  admits  that  the  loss  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  fruit  in  spring 
is  natural  and  inevitable),  which  drops  off  when  it  apparently  should  stay 
on,  was  injured  when  younger  by  thrips.  Actually  this  theory  has  the  same 
basis  as  the  others — that  something  has  weakened  the  fruits  and  so  they 
(Continued  on  page  448.) 


looking  as  this,  are  not  exempt  from 
the  fruit. 
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EDITORIAL. 


SAVE  CALIFORNIA'S  CROWN! 

WHETHKR  the  forest  fires  of  last  month  were 
actually  greater  and  more  destructive  than 
is  normal  for  September  we  are  not  sure,  but  that 
they  were  more  widely  spread  and  encroached  more 
deeply  into  public  attention  and  apprehension  is 
probably  true.  Probably  Mr.  Du  Bois,  who  has 
charge  of  our  district  of  the  national  forests,  and 
.Mr.  Homans.  our  California  State  Forester,  will 
tell  us  ere  long  how  this  year's  experience  stands 
related  to  their  systematic  work  for  fire-preven- 
tion, and  what  may  still  need  to  be  done  to  render 
preventive  efforts  more  efficient.  It  is  surely  a 
great  question,  and  it  will  naturally  become 
greater  in  importance  as  we  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  homes  and  industrial  establishments 
in  the  vicinity  of  forested  areas,  which  we  must 
learn  to  safely  retain.  For  we  have  no  idea  that 
we  must  denude  our  State  to  free  our  achievements 
and  investments  from  fire-menaces.  We  wish  all 
coming  generations  of  California  to  live  in  a  State 
ever  glorious  and  famous  for  its  trees — resting  in 
their  shade  and  lifting  their  aspirations  above  the 
tops  of  them;  or,  as  Longfellow  had  it: 

Enter!   the  pavement  carpeted  with  leaves 
Gives  back  a  softened  echo  to  thy  tread! 
Listen!  the  choir  is  singing:  all  the  birds 
In  leafy  galleries  beneath  the  caves 
Are  singing!  listen,  ere  the  sound  be  fled, 
And  learn  there  may  be  worship  without  words! 

MUST  RAIN  BE  THE  BEST  FIRE  FIGHTER? 

The  fire  fighters  did  nobly!  Out  they  went  by 
thousands  from  all  haunts  of  men,  braving  all 
perils  to  protect  and  preserve  the  attainments  and 
requirements  of  civilized  life.  On  many  places  they 
won  their  battle  and  subdued  the  flames  in  the 
face  of  wind  and  measureless  areas  of  inflamma- 
bility. And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  human  science 
of  fire-fighting,  they  seemed  here  and  there  to  be 
on  the  edge  of  defeat— until  Nature  sent  her  own 
forces  to  their  assistance.  It  is,  of  course,  no  im- 
peachment of  man's  efforts  for  prevention  and  con- 
quest of  fire  that  the  rains  saved  wide  and  rich 
areas  of  Southern  California  from  great  losses  and 
prolonged  distress:  it  is  only  a  sharp  warning  that 
we  must  make  our  science  of  fire-fighting  broader 
and  more  exact,  and  our  practice  of  it  more  effi- 
cient, and  that  we  must  provide  more  liberally  for 
both  in  our  national  and  State  expenditures.  Our 
lesson,  then,  is  one,  not  of  humility  alone,  but  of 
greater,  more  systematic  and  efficient  effort.  We 
have  been  saved  from  great  losses,  not  for  later 
destruction,  but  for  struggle  more  creditable  and 
commensurate.  We  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  it  was  a  higher  power  than  our  own  which 
saved  us — saved  us,  not  to  loll  in  a  sense  of  secur- 
ity, but  that  we  might  better  learn  to  protect  our- 
selves. It  was  an  intervention  which  we  have  no 
right  to  expect,  because  we  are  endowed  with  in- 
telligence and  power  to  save  ourselves.  And  yet, 
we  have  to  admit  that,  in  spite  of  all  our  attain- 
ments hitherto,  rain  is  a  fire  fighter  beyond  the 
present  powers  of  man  to  emulate.  Shall  we  always 
thus  remain  dependent,  for  the  safety  of  our  civil- 


ized attainments,  upon  the  intervention  which  Na- 
ture employs  to  preserve  her  own  wild  life  and 
substance  from  utter  destruction?  Such  a  thought 
is  not  only  an  impeachment  of  man  as  a  creature, 
but  of  his  idea  of  the  wisdom  of  his  Creator — for 
man's  idea  of  both  was  earliest  recorded  in  these 
words:  "Let  them  have  dominion  *  *  *  over  all 
(he  earth  and  of  everything  that  is  upon  the  earth." 
If  we  insert  the  word  "creeping,"  which -the  trans- 
lators supplied,  it  does  not  really  limit  the  assign- 
ment. The  earth  was  given  to  man  to  do  whatever 
he  could  with  it,  and  if  he  should  allow  the  forces 
of  Nature  to  destroy  even  every  "creeping  thing 
upon  the  earth,"  he  would  be  recreant  and  respon- 
sible. When  the  Supreme  Council  made  Man  man- 
datory of  the  Earth  and  the  contents  thereof,  it 
was  surely  no  Call  to  passivism! 

HOW  THE  RAIN  CAME. 

The  record  is  most  dramatic,  thus: 
Los  Angeles,  September  27. — Thursday  night  the 
people  of  Pomona  gathered  in  churches  and  offered 
prayers  for  rain.  They  were  prompted  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  rain  was  the  only  thing  that 
would  stop  the  devastating  forest  fires  in  that  vicin- 
ity. Last  night  their  prayers  were  answered.  Well 
before  midnight  the  heaviest  rain  for  this  season 
of  the  year  that  has  fallen  in  Southern  California 
for  many  years,  began.  It  continued  throughout 
the  night.  Reports  from  the  forest  Are  region 
early  today  were  that  the  rain  was  rapidly  quench- 
ing the  last  strongholds  of  the  fire. 

Of  course,  the,  most,  obvious  and  important  as- 
pects of  the  foregoing  sequence  of  events  are  tran- 
scendental, but,  as  we  hold  no  commission  in  sky- 
pilotage,  we  cannot  elucidate  them.  There  is,  how- 
ever, quite  enough  within  range  of  a  secular  shot 
to  warrant  a  cartridge  or  two.  For  the  sake  of 
the  spirit  of  man,  which  since  the  war  has  become 
quite  freely  secularized,  it  is,  much  better  and  more 
rational  to  pray  to  God  Almighty  for  rain  and  to 
believe  that  you  get  it  by  praying  than  it  is  to 
appeal  to  and  place  faith  in  soothsayers,  clairvoy- 
ants, weather-prophets  and  rain-makers,  who 
hasten  to  do  evil  that  goods  may  come  to  them- 
selves. We  hear  from  all  sides,  as  a  teaching  of 
the  war,  that  man  must  become  spiritualized  by  for- 
saking his  worship  of  self  and  other  material 
affairs,  and  it  is  unquestionably  true — but  if  he 
swap  seven  devils  for  one  by  satisfying  his  soul 
with  spiritualistic  fallacy,  vapidity  and  deceit,  his 
last  state  will  be  worse  than  the  first.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  we  are  more,  in  danger  of  making 
such  exchange  in  our  social  and  industrial  affairs 
than  in  our  meteorological  transactions,  but  the  les- 
son is  the  same.  It  is  much  safer  to  carry  our 
social  burdens  to  the  church  than  to  the  soap-box — 
still  considering  them  both  as  merely  secular  in- 
stitutions. 

And  another  affair  of  the  spirit  has  arisen  from 
the  war,  and  that  is  what  is  called  morale.  Amer- 
ican morale  must  be  continued  in  us  as  it  was  en- 
gendered in  our  fathers  by  devotion  to  the  highest 
things  which  inspired  patriotism,  industry  and 
true  humanity.  The  Pomona  people  did  well;  tbfey 
exalted  their  spirits;  they  uplifted  and  strength- 
ened their  morale;  they  put  out  the  fire!  There  is 
an  efficiency  in  spiritual  affairs — from  a  secular 
point  of  view  at  least. 

FARMERS  LARGELY  OUT  OF  IT. 

And  so  the  great  conference  between  employers 
and  employed  will  come  on  in  Washington  ot\-  Octo- 
ber sixth,  with  scant  participation  by  agricultural 
employers.  It  is  true  that  in  the  list  of  twenty-two 
patriots  appointed  by  President"  Wilson  to  "repre- 
sent the  general  public,"  there  is  an  agricultural 
editor  frorft  Iowa  (who  may  be  counted  a  near- 
farmer)  ;  the  president  of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau 
(whose  relation  to  practical  farming  may  be  either 
actual  or  academic) ;  and  one  man  from  Carbon- 
dale,  Colorado,  who  is  really  put  down  as  "a 
farmer" — and  we  accept  him  as  such  with  proper 
gratitude,  though  from  his  residential  sound  he 
may  be  cousin  to  a  coal  mine.  Supposing  we  ac- 
cept these  three  as  agriculturally  representative, 
as  doubtless  they  are  in  different  ways,  why  should 
we  complain?  Well,  it  is  this  way:  Farms  in  the 
United  States  in  1910  were  worth  forty-one  billions 
of  dollars — two-thirds  lands,  one-third  buildings 
and  equipment  This  property  was  operated  for 
food  production  by  six  and  one-third  millions  of 
farmers  directly  employing  or  keeping  busy  a  rural 


population  of  forty-nine  millions,  or  fifty-three  and 
one-third  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  at  that  date— losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
remaining  forty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent  of  the 
population  was  considerably  employed  in  manufac- 
turing for  and  otherwise  serving  the  six  and  one- 
third  millions  of  farmers  who  are  employers.  Now, 
when  the  president  of  the  United  States  appoints 
twenty-two  representatives  of  the  "public  interest" 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  relations  be- 
tween employers  and  employes,  he  decides  to  name 
three  who  are  more  or  less  representatives  of  agri- 
cultural employers  and  nineteen  who  are  repre- 
sentative of  everything  else  in  the  United  States, 
all  the  way  from  trust-magnatism  to  socialistic 
propagandise— less  than  one-seventh  to  represent 
more  than  one-half  of  the  population  and  more  than 
six-sevenths  to  represent  the  opinions  and  interests 
of  the  other  less  than  half  of  the  population. 

It  is  true  that  agriculture  will  have  larger  rep- 
resentation when  4t  is  considered  that  a  number  of 
those  who  are  appointed  as  financiers  are  also  large 
owners  and  operators  of  farming  lands,  and  may  do 
much  to  support  the  agricultural  view  of  the  cur- 
rent condition  of  affairs,  but  their  agriculture  is 
apparently  incidental,  and  thefr  appointment  is 
credited  on  the  published  lists  to  their  pre- 
ponderating interest  in  other  affairs.  In  our 
notion,  agricultural  representation  should  not 
be  incidental.  To  whatever  number  may  be  con- 
sidered feasible  to  appoint  farmers  to  represent 
the  public  interest,  the  incumbents  should  be  real 
producing  and  employing  farmers,  whose  farming 
industry  predominates  in  their  industrial  affairs. 

Aside  from  those  appointed  in  the  "public  in- 
terest," farmers  may  appear  as  delegates  from  agri- 
cultural associations,  but  the  number  so  far  an- 
nounced is  pitifully  disproportionate.  In  these 
tests  the  representatives  of  organized  labor  seem 
to  number  fifteen,  while  representatives  of  agricul- 
tural associations  do  not  exceed  five.  Two  things 
are  possible:  other  representatives  may  be  named 
later)  or  those  in  authority  may  not  find  country- 
wide associations  enough  to  name  a  larger  number. 
The  agricultural  importance  of  the  affair  seems 
to  be  problematical. 

CALIFORNIA  DEVELOPMENT. 

California  is  full  of  people,  and  a  larger  than  the 

usual  throng  of  winter  residents  is  coming,  the 
touristologistB  say.  Everybody  seems  to  be  running 
about  trying  to  buy  something  large  to  irrigate  it, 
plant  it — for  the  sake  of  its  production,  or  to  cut  it 
up  and  take  out  the  unearned  increment  later.  In 
growing  towns  Inclosed  by  large  areas  of  improv- 
able lands,  it  seems  to  be  nip  and  tuck  to  get  a  nap 
even  by  night.  It  is  reported  from  Fresno  "that  a 
reputable  family  found  itself  cosily  lodged  in  the 
county  jail  because  they  accepted  entertainment 
from  an  enterprising  hotel  keeper  who  said  he  had 
"only  outside  rooms."  The  long,  dry  spell  seems 
to  have  emptied  the  jails  of  their  regular  occupants 
and  increased  our  hotel  capacity.  These  well-pro- 
tected domiciles  may  be  in  demand  by  those  who 
shrink  from  the  attentions  of  real-  estate  agents. 
But  on  the  whole,  our  own  people  and  our  visitors 
seem  to  like  the  game  of  buying,  ditching,  planting . 
and  cutting  up.  '  One  of  our  metropolitan  banks 
has  been  buying  branches  nearly  everywhere,  and 
advertises  that  it  is  ready  to  finance  a  lot  of  farm- 
ing. A  prominent  metropolitan  mortgage  company, 
which  has  formerly  largely  confined  its  activities 
to  such  trifles  as  municipal  bonds,  now  announces 
by  circular: 

Investors  seem  to  favor  loans  on  good  income 
country  property,  and  following  the  inclination  of 
Investors,  our  company  is  devoting  much  attention 
to  loans  of  this  character.  There  seems  to  be  noth- 
ing in  the  market  more  substantial  than  farm  lands 
during  the  situation  of  the  country  at  this  time,  and 
there  is  every  reason  for  the  feeling  of  security  on 
mortgages  secured  by  land." 

Just  think  of  it:  these  are  the  very  people  who 
a  few  years  ago  would  rather  put  tens  of  thou- 
sands in  a  suburban  site  for  a  brickyard  than  a 
few  hundreds  in  the  deepest  loam  the  country  af- 
forded. They  have  had  an  awakening.  The  Fed- 
eral Loan  Banks  and  their  gilt-edge  bonds  have 
surely  put  them  wise  as  to  what  investors  consider 
desirable  and  secure. 

We  are  receiving  from  Eastern  agricultural  econ- 
omists very  interesting  essays  on  the  economic 
danger  of  farming  lands  rising  too  high  in  price. 
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Many  of  their  postulates  seem  well  drawn.  They 
might  be  of  some  influence  if  addressed  to  buyers, 
and  they  should  have  weight  in  the  case  of  a  farmer 
who  wishes  to  go  on  farming,  for  to  such  a  man 
a  rise  in  land  values  will  mean  more  cost  in  the 
way  of  taxes,  etc.  But  such  an  appeal  to  keep 
prices  down  to  a  land  owner  who  has  long  wished 
to  sell,  is  like  asking  a  small  boy  to  refuse  an  ice- 
cream ticket  for  fear  of  giving  his  grandmother  a 
chill.  Besides,  good  California  land,  with  a  cli- 
mate over  it,  is  really  in  a.  class  by  itself — from 
the  point  of  view  of  variety  and  volume  of  produc- 
tion. Everybody  seems  to  be  wanting  good  Cali- 
fornia land,  and  some  of  them  may  get  what  is 
not  as  'good  as  it  ought  to  be  for  the  money  they 
are  paying  for  it,  but  there  is  no  comfort  in  dis- 
suading them.  Most  buyers  will  get  the  worth  of 
their  money,  and  California  is  the  place  to  do  it. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Most  Give  Fall  Ntme  aad  Addreaa. 

A  Cure  for  Wormy  Wicksons. 

To  the  Editor:  Why  are  the  Wickson  plums  so 
wormy.  I  am  a  new  comer  and  they  tell  me  that 
the  Wicksons  have  more  or  less  worms  every  year. 
If  that  is  the  case  there  must  be  a  cause  and  some 
remedy.*  Please  explain. — T  G.  L.,  Auburn. 

•The  worms  you  speak  of  a»e  the  larvae  of  the 
"peach  moth"  or  the  "peach  twig-borer"  (Anarsla 
lincatella).  The  way  to  head  off  this  pest  is  to 
spray  the  trees,  just  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell 
toward  the  end  of  winter,  with  lime-sulphur,  di- 
luted 1  to  10.  Be  sure  to  cover  the  rough  bark  in 
the  forkings  of  the  branches,  etc.,  for  it  is  there 
that  the  larvae  hibernate  and  you  have  to  catch 
them  as  they  emerge.  The  fruit  is  bored  at  the 
stem  end  by  the  worms  of  a  later  brood,  but  the 
way  to  get  them  is  to  kill  their  possible  parents. 

Rooting  Mulberry  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor:  I  planted  some  mulberry  cut- 
tings from  good,  well-developed,  young  wood.  Most 
put  out  leaves  until  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  then 
slowly  died.  They  had  plenty  of  water.  Should 
they  have  been  packed  in  damp  sand  or  what? — C. 
C.,  Simi. 

You  do  not  give  information  enough.  If  the  cut- 
tings were  soft  wood  (that  is,  green  wood  of  cur- 
rent season's  growth),  they  probably  had  too  little 
heat.  If  they  were  hard  wood  cuttings  (that  is 
wood  of  the  previous  year's  growth)  they  probably 
had  too  much  water.  If  they  had  (in  either  case) 
been  inverted  to  damp  sand,  so  as  to  bring  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cuttings  just  below  the  surface  of  ^he 
sand  so  that  a  callus  had  been  formed,  they  would 
probably  have  developed  roots  before  they  made 
leaves,  and  that  is  what  is  necessary  in  starting  a 
cutting.  After  caVlusing  they  should,  of  course,  be 
planted  right  end  up. 

Certified  Seed  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  Under  the  requirements  of  the 
new  potato  certification  law  may  I  plant  my  po- 
tatoes on  my  own  land  and  sell  the  product  for 
food  and  use  as  much  of  it  as  necessary  for  re- 
seeding  t£e  next  year  and  keep  on  doing  so,  selling 
for  food  only  each  time,  without  having  certified 
seed? — L.  C.  M„  Valley  Ford. 

Seed  potato  certification  does  not  interfere  with 
your  doing  your  spud  business  as  usual  if  you 
choose  to.  If  you  try  to  market  diseased  or  in- 
fested potatoes,  you  are  liable  to  condemnation  by 
other  laws  and  regulations.  The  seed  certification 
law  is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  sure 
that  planters  can  get  seed  of  good  type,  well  grown 
and  free  from  pests — if  they  desire  such  seed.  It 
is  hoped  that  all  planters  will  have  that  desire 
and  find  it  profitable  to  indulge  it. 

Better  Early  than  Never. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  old  apple  orchard  that 
has  not  been  pruned  or  plowed  for  five  years.  The 
trouble  is  that  I  have  to  depend  on  my  neighbors 
to  plow  it  and  they  have  their  own  work  to  do 
when  mine  should  be  done  and  the  ground  is  too 
dry  to  plow  when  they  can  do  it.  Would  it  do  to 
plow  it  this  fall  after  it  has  rained  enough  so  I 
can  plow  it,  and  can  it  be  pruned  as  soon  as  the 
apples  are  picked? — Farmerette,  Santa  Rosa. 

Surely:  go  tout  this  fall,  both  in  plowing  and 
pruning.  Plow  up  the  land  rough  and  let  it  lie  as 
late  as  you  can,  and  then  have  it  well  harrowed 
down  before  your  neighbors'  land  is  dry  enough 
for  'them  to  plow — for  a  few  windy  spring  days 
will  fix  your  rough  land  to  carry  a  harrow  while 


theirs  is  still  in  the  wet.  Of  course,  your  example 
may  teach  some  of  the  rest  of  them  that  fall  plow- 
ing is  a  good  thing  (except  on  hill  land  too  apt  to 
wash  in  your  heavy  rainfall) ,.  and  this  may  make 
them  too  busy  to  plow  for  you  in  the  fall— but  you 
have  to  take  your  chances  of  that. 

Pruning  Cut-Back  Bartletts. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  know  about  what  prun- 
ing I  should  do  this  winter  on  Bartlett  trees  18 
years  old,  which  I  sawed  out  and  cut  out  heavily 
last  fall  and  now  have  plenty  of  young  growth. 
How  shall  I  prune  for  a  medium-sized  crop? — J.  W. 
Healdsburg. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  without  seeing.  If  you  have  a 
stub-growth  of  rather  short  shoots  thin  them  out 
so  that  those  you  leave  will  have  a  chance  to  devel- 
op leaves  and  fruit  spurs.  If  you  have  also  short 
shoots  well  scattered  on  old  branches,  let  them 
alone.  If  you  have  long  shoots  going  skyward  cut 
them  back — say  one-half  on  the  average.  Always 
cut  back  to  a  side  shoot  if  you  can;  if  not,  cut 
back  anyway  and  force  out  laterals  nearer  the 
earth.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  your  getting 
more  than  a  medium  crop  next  year  if  you  really 
cut  back  last  winter,  as  your  description  might  in- 
dicate. 

Sorghum  Silage. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  ten  acres  of  sorghum 
which  I  wish  to  put  in  my  silo,  and  having  had  no 
experience,  I  wish  to  know  how  much  salt,  water, 
etc.,  to  use  and  how  much  tramping. — L.  W.,  Per- 
kins. 

Sorghum  should  be  siloed  when  the  seed  is  ripe — 
later  than  corn.  Green  sorghum  silage  develops  a 
very  sharp  acid.  As  the  stalk  remains  green  longer 
than  corn  you  can  wait  until  the  seed  is  ripe  and 
still  have  the  stalk  in  good  condition.  Cut  into  the 
silo  in  half-inch  pieces.  Spread  and  tramp  thor- 
oughly— even  tamping  can  be  done  to  advantage. 
No  salt  is  necessary,  though  many  use  a  little 
sprinkle  for  their  own  peace  of  mind  rather  than 
because  the  stuff  needs  it.  Water  is  used  accord- 
ing to  the  dryness  of  the  stalks.  There  can  be  no 
exact  rule  for.  one  has  to  use  judgment  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  stuff  he  is  cutting  in.  If 
very  dry,  it  should  be  thoroughly  wet,  but  not  to 
get  much  run  off. 

The  Danger  in  "Firing"  Sorghum. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  140  acres  of  barley  stubble 
on  which'  I  am  going  to  turn  300  head  of  cattle. 
Adjoining  the  barley  there  is  20  acres  of  white 
Egyptian  corn,  which  has  not  had  enough  water 
and  is  "firing."  I  am  told  this  firing  corn  is  poi- 
sonous to  cattle.  Can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  so? — 
S.  J.  G.,  Pixley. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  it  injure  milk  cows  to  pas- 
ture them  in  a  field  of  sorghum  that  does  not  head 
out,  owing  to  being  too  dry?  Would  like  to  turn 
them  in  part  of  the  time  and  let  them  eat  it.  but 
am  told  it  is  injurious  to  cattle  in  this  stage. 
Kindly  let  me  know. — H.  S.,  Ripon. 

The  only  danger  we  know  of  in  feeding  "fired" 
or  drouth-perishing  sorghum  lies  in  the  filling  of 
the  over-hungry  animals  with  indigestible  material, 
which  may  be  serious.  If  they  are  fairly  fed  they 
are  not  likely  to  take  more  of  it  than  they  can  dis- 
pose of.  It  is  not  dry  sorghum  which  is  actually 
poisonous.  Poison  is  only  developed  in  very  rank 
growth  of  green  sorghum — which  is  apt  to  come 
after  cutting  a  crop  from  stubble  which  has  mois- 
ture enough  to  make  rank  growth. 

Feeding  Cull  Raisins. 

*  To  the  Editor:  Having  an  opportunity  to  get 
r,aisins  unfit  for  table  use  because  of  being  broken 
or  crushed,  at  $35  per  ton,  I  desire  information  on 
the  feeding  value  of  these  for  hogs.  Could  one  get 
equally  good  results  as  from  barley,  in  fattening 
hogs  for  market,  provided  the  raisins  were  soaked? 
If  not,  would  the  raisins  still  be  cheaper  fattening 
feed  because  of  the .  difference  in  pricfe?  Would 
they  tend  to  produce  a  scouring  condition? — Sub- 
scriber, Ojai. 

Professor  Jaffa  concluded  some  years  ago  by 
analysis  that  cull  raisins  were  practically  equal  to 
barley  weight  for  weight,  and  subsequently  Pro- 
fessor Woll  announced  that  "raisins  that  are  not 
marketable  will  make  an  excellent  feed  for  fatten- 
ing hogs  if  they  do  not  make  up  over  one-half  of 
the  grain  ration;  fed  more  heavily  they  are  likely 
to  cause  scouring  and  will  produce  unsatisfactory 
gains.  According  to  experiments  at  the  University 
Farm,  raisins  fed  as  stated  possess  a  similar  feed- 
ing value  to  barley."  You  must  therefore  feed  rai- 
sins with  grain  half  and  half  and  provide  pastur- 


age or  other  succulent  food  also  to  get  the  best 
results  from  raisins. 

An  Irregular  Grafter. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  I  graft  the  peach  on  the 
French  prune?  What  will  take  persimmon  graft? 
After  digging  out  cherry  trees  infected  with  root- 
knot  would  it  be  safe  to  plant  French  prune  on 
myrobolan  in  the  same  place?  There  are  several 
silver  prune  trees  in  my  French  prune  orchard  that 
I  grafted  to  French  last  year.  They  seem  to  be  doing 
nicely,  but  my  neighbor  tells  me  that  they  will  die 
after  the  second  year.  If  this  is  true  I  will  save 
time  and  get  them  out  now. — Reader,  Napa. 

It  seems  necessary  once  in  a  while  to  answer  an 
anonymous  querist  simply  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
minding readers  that  we  have  no  respect  for  a  com- 
munication which  does  not  give  the  full  name  and 
address  of  the  writer.  We  seldom  use  full  names, 
but  we  must  have  them. 

You  can  plant  in  the  place  of  the  cherries  as  you 
propose.  Dig  or  blow  out  the  stumps:  dig  a  large 
hole,  scattering  the  contents  over  the  surface,  pick- 
ing out  and  burning  all  root  fragments;  lime  the 
hole  and  let  it  lie  open;  refill  with  fresh  soil  at  time 
of  planting  the  trees.  We  should  keep  the  grafts 
on  the  silver  prunes.  They  are  by  no  means  jure 
to  fail.  Persimmons  can  only  be  grafted  on  per- 
simmon wood.  The  peach  will  grow  on  the  French 
prune,  but  we  should  not  consider  any  considerable 
operation  in  that  line  desirable. 

Avocados  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

To  the  Editor:  How  about  avocados  for  the  San 
Joaquin  valley?  Do  you  think  one  would  be  wast- 
ing his  time  in  trying  to  grow  them  here  in  this 
climate?  What  measures  would  you  recommend 
one  to  use  in  trying  to  coax  them  to  live  with  us 
here  if  this  climate  is  not  suited  to  their  best  in- 
terests? I  see  that  the  Fuere,  a  Mexican  variety, 
is  recommended  for  planting  in  the  northern  part 
of.  the  State,  on  account  of  its  hardiness.  If  it 
would  grow  here,  would  one  be  justified  in  planting, 
considering,  the  market  standpoint? — D.  E.  C, 
Reedley. 

The  last  time  we  were  in  Visalia  we  saw  an  avo- 
cado tree  about  thirty  feet  in  height  and  spread, 
which  the  resident  of  the  house-lot  in  which  it  is 
growing  reported  to  be  productive.  It  looked  as 
though  it  was  not  less  than  twenty  years  old.  We 
judge  you  need  not  apprehend  climatic  danger  to 
any  of  the  hardier  or  thin-skinned  varieties,  and  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  has  as  good  a  chance  with  the 
thick-skinned  or  more  popular  commercial  vari- 
eties as  have  many  other  sections  where  they  are 
being  planted.  It  is  surely  enterprising  for  planters 
to  try  them  out;  that  is  the  only  way  to  determine 
the  facts.  As  for  coaxing  them  to  live  in  unsuitable 
regions  (after  that  is  determined),  we  should  not 
do  it,  and  as  to  an  opinion  as  to  the  future  com- 
mercial chances  with  the  fruit  we  have  none.  That, 
also,  has  to  be  determined  by  experience. 


California  Weather  Record. 

The  foUowing  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Kural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending-  September  30,  1919. 


Rainfall  Temperature 

Past  Seasonal  Normal 

Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   00  .93  1.32  68  44  , 

Red   Bluff                         00  .51  .82  96  46 

Sacramento  02  .51  .40  92  48 

San  Francisco  00  .40  .30  68  52 

San  Jose  00  .26  .36  88  48 

Fresno  04  .27  .27  100  52 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .10  .40  .49  94  »  50 

Los  Angeles  26  1.25  .06  88  58 

San  Diego  12  .26  .06  80  68 

Winnemucca  36  .36  .68  86  32 

Reno   .' .  .     .01  .09  .66  84  42 

Tonopah   10  .45  1.20  80  .42 


New  Eighth  Edition 

California  Fruits" 

By  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson. 


WILL  BE  READY  FOR  DELIVERY 
BY  OCTOBER  15TH.  HAVE  YOU 
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California  Sugar  Beet  Markets  Are  Busy 


ABOUT  225,000  tons  of  sugar  beets 
to  be  sliced  at  the  factory,  which 
will  put  out  more  sugar  than  any 
other  in  the  State — that  of  the 
Spreckels  Sugar  Company  near  Sali- 
nas in  Monterey  county.  This  is 
about  ten  per  cent  increase  over  last 
year's  tonnage  for  this  factory,  ac- 
cording to  Resident  Manager  C.  L. 
Pioda,  but  it  is  far  short  of  the  ton- 
nage expected  next  season.  The  fac- 
tory will  take  beets  from  about  30,000 
acres,  of  which  about  five-sixths  are 
in  Monterey  county  and  the  rest  in 
Santa  Clara  and  San  Joaquin.  In  the 
latter  county  the  Manteca  factory  will 
not  run  and  probably  the  Tracy  fac- 
tory will  not  operate  this  season. 
The  average  tonnage  per  acre  is  light, 
due  to  blight  in  southern  Monterey 
and  the  San  Joaquin  districts.  Due  to 
this,  the  general  condition  of  the  beet 
crop  as  a  whole  is  estimated  at  75  per 
cent  of  normal,  but  no  one  would  hope 
for  a  better  crop  than  is  general  in 
the  northern  end  of  the  Salinas  valley, 
especially  where  they  were  irrigated. 

The  Spreckels  factory  started  slic- 
ing early  in  September.  The  early 
beets  are  said  to  be  lowest  in  sugar, 
but  the  first  week's  tests  averaged 
over  18  per  cent. 

Beet  Laborers  Scarce. 
A  particular  shortage  and  ineffi- 
ciency of  beet  labor  is  reported.  Some 
of  the  expert  Japanese  beet  toppers 
are  making  over  $10  per  day,  Japanese 
being  the  best  beet  laborers  avail- 
able, when  under  adequate  super- 
vision. But  Mr.  Pioda  suggests  that 
while  they  enjoy  the  protection  of  our 
laws  and  the  benefits  of  our  schools, 
they  ought  to  help  pay  the  taxes;  and 
the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to 
levy  on  them  an  income  tax 
about  four  times  as  great  as 
that  levied  on  American  citizens. 
More  Tractors  Being  Used. 
A  progressive  movement  is 
noted  in  the  greater  number  of 
tractors  used  to  plow  and  pre- 
pare the  deep  seedbeds  neces- 
sary for  beets,  but  motor  culti- 
vators have  not  yet  been  tried 
out  here.  Tractors  are  being 
<used  to  haul  wagon  trains  of 
beets  out  of  the  fields  to  nearby 
unloading  stations.  Where  a 
long  haul  is  necessary  motor 
irucks  have  proved  economical. 
One  man  in  Santa  Clara  county 
hauls  a  truckload  of  beets  out 
of  the  field,  then  pulls  a  trailer 
load  out  by  horses  and  hitches 
it  to  a  truck  for  a  3%-mile  haul 
on  the  road. 

Beet  Topper-Dipper  Needed. 
A  great  deal  of  hand  labor 
could  be  saved  in  topping  beets 
by  use  of  one  of  the  several 
mechanical  toppers  now  on  the  mar- 
ket. One  of  these  is  being  tried  out 
on  the  Spreckels  ranches.  Another 
has  been  tried  and  found  unsatisfac- 
tory. But  they  all  top  the  beets  with- 
out digging  them,  and  thus  deprive 
them  of  the  natural  handles  (the 
leaves)  by  which  they  are  pulled  out 
after  the  digging  machines  have  loos- 
ened and  partially  raised  them.  On 
adobe  ground  it  is  hard  to  get  them 
out  without  the  leaves. 

Patents  are  being  issued  all  the 
time  on  various  devices  tending  to 
bring  about  the  much-desired  combin- 
ation topper  and  digger,  and  a  for- 
tune is  awaiting  the  successful  in- 
ventor. 

At  Betteravia   in   Santa  Barbara 
County. 

Beet  plowing  for  the  Betteravia  fac- 
tory, which  uses  the  crop  from  about 
8,000  acres  in  Santa  Barbara  county 
began  August  4  and  the  factory 
started  to  run  August  11.  By  their 
closing  date,  which  will  be  around  the 
first  of  December,  Manager  H-  S. 
Truscott  estimates  that  they  will  have 
cut  over  100,000  tons  of  beets.  These 
come  largely  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  Santa  Maria  valley,  but  a  great 
many  come  from  Lompoc  Valley,  Ar- 
royo Grande,  and  Los  Banos  Valley. 
The   sugar   test   has   been  running 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


SUGAR-BEET  ROTATION  INCREASES  ALL  CROPS. 

Sugar  beets  were  responsible  for  the  long  duration  of  the  European 
war,  says  Manager  H.  S.  Truscott  of  the  Union  Sugar  Co.  at  Betteravia. 
Without  sugar  beets  and  the  increased  yield  of  other  crops  due  to  rota- 
tion with  sugar  beets,  and  the  better  cultural  methods  of  farming  which 
were  developed  as  a  result  of  sugar-beet  araising-  Germany  could  not 
have  supported  her  population  of  three-fourths  as  many  people  as  live 
in  the  United  States  on  a  territory  less  than  the  size  of  Texas  during  the 
years  when  the  blockade  threw  Germany  on  her  own  resources  for  food. 
German  farmers  in  1909  harvested  3,000,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  rye,  and  potatoes  from  42,000,000  acres,  while  American  farmers 
harvested  but  2,300,000,000  bushels  from  92.000,000  acres.  Germany 
on  old  soil  produced  a  great  deal  more  than  twice  the  yield  per  acre  that 
Americans  produced  from  relatively  virgin  soil.  Credit  is  largely  due 
to  rotation  with  sugar  beets  and  the  lessons  learned  from  it. 

Wherever  in  the  United  States  sugar  beets  have  been  grown  in  rota- 
tion with  other  crops,  the  acre  yields  of  all  the  crops  concerned  have  been 
greatly  increased,  often  exceeding  the  German  yields. 

In  California,  such  rotation  has  been  gaining  favor  recently.  "This 
company  has  had  easily  twice  the  returns  from  cereals  after  sugar  beets," 
says  Mr.  Truscott.  "Then  after  the  cereals,  our  beets  have  produced  two 
or  three  times  as  much  as  they  had  previously,  especially  where  they  had 
been  grown  repeatedly  without  change." 

Agricultural  Superintendent  G.  E.  Bensel  of  the  Oxnard  factory  of 
the  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  points  out  a  notable  progressive  tendency 
among  bean  and  beet  farmers  who  previously  have  not  rotated.  Some  of 
the  best  bean  farmers  who  have  refused  to  grow  beets  heretofore  did  so 
last  season.  In  this  they  have  already  been  quite  fortunate  aside  from 
the  benefits  of  rotation,  in  that  the  average  beet  crop  is  much  nearer 
normal  than  the  average  bean  crop,  and  the  market  is  assured  at  profit- 
able prices- 


around  18  and  18^4  per  cent.  The 
factory,  which  had  a  capacity  of  about 
1,000  tons  of  beets  per  day  last  year, 
has  been  enlarged  to  take  care  of 
1,200  tons  a  day  this  season.-  The 
Union  Sugar  Company,  which  operates 
this  factory,  raises  on  its  own  prop- 
erty about  three-fourths  of  the  total 
crop  used,  and  pays  contract  growers 
$10  per  ton  flat  rate.   The  same  price 


will  receive  $12  per  ton  for  15  per 
cent  beets  and  $16  per  ton  for  20  per 
cent  beets.  The  first'  payment  to 
growers  is  $10.25  per  ton  on  delivery, 
the  remaining  payments  being  made 
as  conditions  warrant. 

Tractors  are  quite  generally  used 
here  in  preparing  seed-beds  and  a 
great  many  are  used  in  pulling  beet 
diggers.    The  old  cable  outfits  by 


this  is  provided,  as  at  Oxnard,  ho 
writes  to  his  many  friends  and  rela- 
tives,  who  also  are  attracted  with  the 
good  results  mentioned.  They  are  sard 
to  prefer  adobe  houses  and  there  is 
the  advantage  that  the  Mexicans  can 
build  their  own  adobe  homes  during 
seasons  of  slack  work.  One  house  for 
two  families  costs  about  $400.  Some 
frame  houses  also  have  been  built 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  campaign  for  next  year's  con- 
tracts has  not  been  started;  but  pros- 
pects are  favorable,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  high  sugar  prices,  but  also 
on  account  of  the  unsatisfactory  bean 
yield  this  season,  and  the  unknown 
future  bean  market.  Since  Americans 
consume  about  4,000,000  tons  of  sugar 
per  year  and  produce  but  2,500.000 
tons  under  our  own  flag,  ttie  market 
prospects  look  good. 


350  TONS  OF  GRAPES  ON  5- 
YEAR  VINES. 
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Plowing  a  beet  field  In  Los  Angeles  county.      The  O-muIe  team  and  the  tractor  do  eqnal  work. 


is  proposed  for  next  year,  and  pros- 
pective acreage  is  on  a  par  with  pre- 
vious years. 

At  Oxnard  in  Ventura  County. 
The  Oxnard  factory  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar  Company  began  its  run 
August  9  and  is  expected  to  close 
about  October  12.  Over  5,000  acres 
had  been  cut  before  the  middle  of 
September  and  the  average  sugar 
test  had  been  20.54  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  Agricultural  Superintendent  G. 
E.  Bensel.  The  total  acreage  to  be 
harvested  for  this  factory  is  15,837, 
but  the  yield  is  light  on  account  of 
lack  of  rain  and  no  irrigation.  Mr. 
Bensel  estimates  that  there  will  be 
about  160,000  tons  to  slice.  Thirty 
thousand  acres,  averaging  ten  tons 
per  acre,  would  be  necessary  to  run 
the  Oxnard  factory  to  its  full  capac- 
ity of  3,500  tons  per  24  hours  through 
a  full  season.  Beets  are  received 
here  from  Newhall,  San  Fernando 
Valley,  the  Oxnard  district  and  the 
Chino  district  of  San  Bernardino 
county,  where  the  factory  is  closed 
for  lack  of  adequate  tonnage. 

Price   Especially  Favorable. 

The  price  to  growers  here  is  espe- 
cially favorable,  being  based  on  the 
net  price  received  by  the  company. 
For  example,  if  the  company  nets  9 
cents  per  pound  for  sugar,  growers 


which  a  big  steam  tractor  at  each  end 
of  the  row  would  pull  plows  or  beet 
diggers  across  and  back  by  means  of 
cables  are  practically  all  replaced  by 
gas  tractors. 

Increased  Sentiment  for  Drainage. 

A  great  progressive  change  in  sen- 
timent is  noted  by  Mr.  Bensel  in  the 
attitude  of  farmers  toward  drainage 
of  the  lower  beet  lands.  Drainage 
projects  have  been  votSd  down  pre- 
viously, but  the  benefits  of  tile  drain- 
age on  the  Patterson  ranch  and  of 
gopher  drainage  on  other  ranches  have 
convinced  growers  of  its  profitable- 
ness. The  Patterson  Drainage  Dis- 
trict has  been  organized  to  provide 
for  ultimate  disposal  of  its  drainage 
water,  and  three  other  drainage  dis- 
tricts are  about  to  be  organized. 

Labor  Conditions  Greatly  Improved. 

The  acute  labor  shortage  which  kept 
the  factory  running  far  short  of  ca- 
pacity last  year  is  not  worrying  the 
management  this  season.  Mr.  Bensel 
ascribes  a  great  deal  of  the  improve- 
ment to  the  policy  of  providing 
houses  and  garden  plots  for  Mexicans- 
The  Sugar  Company  has  put  up  about 
100  such  houses  and  about  a  dozen 
ranchers  have  provided  similar  quar- 
ters. A  Mexican  likes  to  have  a  place 
he  can  call  home,  where  he  can  raise 
a  garden  and  keep  his  family.  When 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Preon.) 

Last  week  we  met  Eph.  Light  of 
Calistoga  (Napa  county)  and  his  son 
Ed  going  up  on  the  boat,  and  asked 
about  this  year's  crop  of  grapes. 
Light  &  Sons  are  among  the  oldest 
vineyardists  and  winemakers  in  the 
county  and  have  themselves  provided 
a  market  for  many  small  growers  of 
wine  grapes  in  the  past..  "We  shall 
have  about  1,000  tons  of  grapes  on 
our  140  acres  of  vineyard,"  said  Mr. 
Light.  "No,  we  don't  know  yet  what 
we  are  going  to  do  with  them.  We 
have  a  350-ton  crop  of  grapes  on  that 
40  acres  you  saw  us  grafting  over 
three  years  ago.  The  vines 
are  large  and  strong — as  vig- 
orous as  any  vineyard  of  any 
age."  As  we  saw  this  work 
done  we  know  it  will  prove 
of  interest  to  other  vineyard- 
ists. 

Three  years  ago  on  the  7th 
of  May  a  frost  came  along 
and  swept  this  vineyard 
clean.  It  was  the  best  two- 
year-old  vineyard  a  man  ever 
clapped  his  eyes  on,  all 
staked  and  tied.  The  vines 
were  split  by  the  frost  clear 
to  the  ground  and  had  to  be 
grafted  over. 

They  are  all  valuable  black 
varieties  —  about  half  Petite 
Syrah,  one-fourth  Zinfandel 
and  one-fourth  St.  Macaire 
and  Barbara  grapes  on  Ru- 
pestris,  St.  George  and  Lenoir 
roots,  with  a  few  No.  1608. 
Fortunately,  when  the  frost 
came  the  Lights  had  about 
10,000  scions  buried  in  lugs 
about  two  feet  deep,  and  they  were  in 
good  condition.  Ed  Light  and  his 
brothers  and  hired  men  started  cut- 
ting off  the  frosted  tops  and  grafting 
on  about  May  15  and  finished  July  28. 
They  obtained  a  98  per  cent  stand,  the 
last  grafts  inserted  showing  two  or 
three  shorts  three  feet  long  by  Sep- 
tember 1.  Some  vines  that  were  split 
to  the  ground  had  only  a  strip  of  bark 
next  to  the  stake  left  alive.  This  piece 
of  bark  grew  round  itself  and  healed 
over  with  the  old  heart  sticking  out 
at  an  angle  like  a  hat-peg.  No  one 
would  ever  guess  that  this  peg  was 
once  the  body  of  the  vine.  Ed  Light 
is  going  to  cut  one  of  these  vines  off 
and  send  it  down  here  to  the  office 
as  a  curiosity  and  a  proof  of  the  won- 
derful vitality  of  a  vine. 

Few  people  can  realize  how  a  vine- 
yardist's  heartstrings  are  bound  to  his 
vines.  Sometimes  the  sympathy  ac- 
corded the  grower  of  .wine  grapes  re- 
minds me  of  how  patiently  a  certain 
man  once  listened  to  a  tale  of  suffer- 
ing, where  a  friend  had  lost  his  wife 
and  children  in  one  catastrophe,  and 
then  he  said,  "My,  too  bad — are  you 
going  to  the  races?" 


Turlock's  huge  shipments  of  mel- 
ons is  over.  About  4,500  carloads 
were  sh'tined.  it  V-  estimated,  accord- 
ing to  the  Turlock  Tribune. 
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Latest  Developments  in  Walnut  Situation 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  walnut  crop  of  California  is 
safe  from  all  further  danger  of  dam- 
age except  discoloration  from  pos- 
sible rains.  The  largest  crop  in  the 
history  of  the  State  is  about  ready  for 
harvest.  It  is  estimated  at  46,000,- 
000  pounds  this  year,  according  to  H. 
H.  Warner,  who  has  left  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  joined  the 
Field  Department  of  the  California 
Walnut  Growers'  Association  during 
the  past  year.  The  first  car  will  start 
East  about  September  25th  from  Cap- 
istrano,  which  shipped  the  first  car 
last  year.  The  present  crop  is  about 
7,000,000  pounds  greater  than  that  of 
last  year  and  its  quality  Is  as  good  as 
it  ever  was. 

Opening  Prices  October  1. 

General  Manager  Thorpe  of  the  As- 
sociation is  in  the  East  at  this  writing, 
but  will  be  back  before  this  is  pub- 
lished and  will  make  a  detailed  re- 
port to  the  Association  directors  on 
the  market  conditions  in  the  East  and 
the  crop  conditions  abroad.  This  will 
furnish  the  basis  for  Association 
opening  prices,  which  will  be  set 
October  1.  Greater  importations  may 
reasonably  be  expected  on  account  of 
more  ships  being  available.  There  is 
keen  speculation  as  to  the  prices,  in 
view  of  those  set  by  the  raisin  growers 
on  their  crop  being  nearly  doubled 
this  year.  Walnut  growers  also  have 
encountered  increased  costs  of  pro- 
duction, not  the  least  of  which  has 
been  the  unusual  amount  of  irriga- 
tion required  on  account  of  our  pre- 
vious dry  seasons.  The  Association 
has  been  urging  growers  to  irrigate 
all  summer  in  order  to  give  size  and 
weight  to  the  heavy  crop  which  set. 
The  response  was  gratifying,  and  as 
a  result  there  will  be  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  Number  2's,  although  there 
will  be  more  of  the  second  size  than 
there  were  last  year. 

More  Budded  Nuts. 

This  year's  crop  shares  the  steady 
increase  in  proportion  of  budded  nuts 
on  account  of  young  orchards  coming 
into  heavier  bearing.  The  differen- 
tial last  year  between  budded  nuts 
and  the  Softshells  was  3%  cents  a 
pound.  That  this  is  justified  is  shown 
by  Mr.  Werner's  statement  that  there* 
is  actually  15  per  cent  more  weight 
of  meats  in  the  budded  nuts.  This 
has  not  been  entirely  realized  by  con- 
sumers who  have  thought  they  ought 
to  get  budded  nuts  at  Softshell  prices. 
Walnut  Meats  in  Tin  Cans. 

Canned  walnut  meats  will  be  a  new 
departure  this  year.  The  demand  for 
meats  has  been  increasing  right 
along  and  last  year's  walnut  meats 
were  all  sold  long  ago.  But  while 
the  California  nuts  are  not  so  oily  as 
those  from  abroad,  and  therefore  do 
not  so  easily  become  rancid,  this  year 
assurance  will  be  made  doubly  sure 
and  the  meats  will  retain  their  sweet- 
ness indefinitely.  This  is  due  to  the 
plan  to  put  up  about  75  tons  of  the 
meats  this  season  in  half-pound 
"thermo-cap"  tin  cans.  The  meats 
will  be  hermetically  sealed  in  a  vac- 
uum. The  machinery  is  being  set  up 
now.  The  cracking  plants  at  Santa 
Ana,  Goleta,  and  Los  Angeles  will  be- 
gin operations  about  October  15. 
New  Growers'  Dust-Spray  Factory. 

Another  new  move  of  the  Associa- 
tion is  to  organize  a  subsidiary  cor- 
poration, stock  in  which  is  held  by 
local  and  State  Walnut  Associations, 
to  set  up  its  own  dust-spray  manu- 
facturing plant  in  Los  Angeles.  Prof. 
R.  E.  Smith  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, who  has  been  carrying  on 
dust-spray  experiments  for  two  or 
three  years  at  least,  has  obtained  a 
leave  of  absence  from  the  University 
and  will  manage  the  new  plant.  Prof. 
Smith  devised  machinery  at  the  Go- 
leta plant  for  this  purpose,  and  used 
it  last  summer.  That  machinery  may 
become  part  of  the  new  Los  Angeles 
plant. 

The  experiments  demonstrated  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  dust  spray 
for  aphis.  Red  spider  also  seems  to  be 
well  controlled  by  the  dust;  but  cod- 
ling worm  experiments  were  begun 
too  late  last  spring  to  demonstrate 


their  efficiency.  They  will  begin 
earlier  next  season.  Prof.  Smith 
hopes  to  get  enough  tobacco  grown 
in  Southern  California  for  use  in  the 
sprays  where  it  is  required. 

Individual  Nuts  to  be  Branded. 
.  The  machine  for  branding  individual 
nuts  with  the  Diamond  Brand  of  the 
Association  has  not  yet  been  devised, 
although  $10,000  awaits  the  success- 
ful inventor  and  many  people  have 
been  working  on  the  problem. 


THE  YUCAIPA  APPLE  CROP 
DOUBLED. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  Yucaipa  Apple  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation will  pack  100  per  cent  more 
apples  this  year  than  last,  as  esti- 
mated by  Secretary  P.  B.  Henney.  The 
pack  this  year  is  likely  to  total  about 
125,000  boxes,  chiefly  of  Delicious, 
King  David,  Winesap,  Jonathan,  and 
Rome  Beauty.  The  Association  han- 
dles about  three-fourths  of  the  crop 
of  the  entire  Valley,  as  it  did  last  year. 
The  increase  is  largely  due  to  the 
young  orchards  of  this  district  coming 
through  with  their  first  real  heavy 
crop.  They  were  well  cared  for,  some 
being  sprayed  six  or  eight  times.  Cod- 
ling worms  are  scarce  and  red  spider 
has  not  bothered.  There  has  been 
water  enough  to  put  the  trees  in  good 
shape  for  next  year;  but  growers  felt 
the  pinch  and  there  is  talk  of  devel- 
oping more  water,  both  by  gravity 
flow  and  by  pumping.  The  consulting 
engineer  of  the  Water  Co.  is  making 
an  investigation  now  for  the  purpose. 

Apples  have  been  coming  to  the 
packing-house  near  Yucaipa  since  the 
middle  of  August  and  will  continue 
until  mid-November.  As  most  of  them 
are  winter  varieties,  they  are  going 
into  cold  storage.  The  culls  have 
been  sold  to  the  cannery  at  Wine- 
ville  and  are  hauled  thither  by  motor 
trucks  and  trailers.  The  cannery  at 
Yucaipa  is  not  running.  Very  few  of 
the  apples  are  going  into  cider  or  vin- 
egar. The  windfalls  are  of  fine  qual- 
ity, quite  a  few  having  been  shaken 
off  by  an  unusual  wind  late  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  Apple  Growers'  Association 
packing  house  is  a  busy  place  these 
days,  although  a  great  deal  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  was  installed  this 
summer.  Two  new  Cutler  apple 
graders,  an  elevator,  a  labeling  ma- 
chine, and  a  15-ton  wagon  scale  are 
some  of  the  improvements. 


THE    T.   M.   C.   A.    AND  FRUIT 
PICKING. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Students  and  young  men  and  boys 
from  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  have  been  a  very 
important  factor  in  harvesting  the 
sammer  fruit  crop.  As  an  instance, 
the  Losse  Estate  at  San  Jose  started 
by  getting  boys  and  young  men  from 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Oakland.  This  year 
they  sent  for  150  boys  with  their  own 
leader,  to  pick  the  apricot  crop.  Six 
hundred  tons  of  apricots  were  picked 
and  sent  to  the  cannery.  There  are 
400  acres  of  fruit  on  this  estate. 

Good  housing  conditions  are  essen- 
tial and  were  provided  by  the  Losse 
Estate.  A  quantity  of  lumber  was 
brought  from  the  contonments  at 
Camp  Fremont,  and  suitable  quarters 
were  erected  for  the  pickers,  who 
brought  their  own  cooks  and  superin- 
tendent. The  latter  Is  most  essential. 
The  work  and  deportment  of  this  party 
of  young  folks  gave  good  satisfaction. 
It  is  a  good  outing  for  them,  great 
value  to  the  State  and  provides  the 
workers  with  substantial  funds  to 
"carry  on." 

If  the  company  wants  more  help,  a 
phone  message  is  sent  to  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  and  it  is  promptly  provided. 
The  party  is  harmonious  and  business- 
like and  the  work  goes  right  along. 
The  system,  with  all  educational  es- 
tablishments, is  being  widened  and 
developed  and  should  go  far  to  solve 
the  problem  of  supplying  labor  in  the 
harvest  when  the  demand  is  greatest. 


ThQ  BLASTER 

7  use  <!ant£ 
It  gets  them  out 
cleaner 

Professional  blasters  know  explosives.  They  have  tried 
all  the  different  makes.  Many  of  them  say  "Giant  gets  the 
stumps  out  cleaner."    John  Zurr  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  writes: 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  time  I  have  been  using 
powder  for  stump  blasting  and  other  agricultural  work,  I 
have  found  the  powder  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory.  Each  certain  percentage  of  Giant 
Powder  is  exactly  what  it  is  represented  to  be." 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  the  genuine  Giant  Farm 
Powders— Giant  Stumping  or  Eureka  Stumping.  The  Giant 
trademark  on  every  box  is  your  sure  protection  against 
imitations. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  today  for  our  book.  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm 
Powders."  It  tells  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing  farm  jobs — land 
clearing,  ditching,  tree  planting,  etc. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg..  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


^rm  Powders 


eureka 


Fruit  Bearing  Trees 

All  the  Best  Known  Varieties 

We  ship  anywhere,  using  utmost  precaution  to  insure  stocks 
being  received  in  first-class  condition. 

Information  relative  to  planting,  cost,  culture,  etc.,  cheerfully 
furnished.    Let  us  know  your  requirements  as  early  as  possible. 

"FROM  THE  ROOTS  UP" 

Is  Our  Motto 


ThQ  Fresno  Nursery  Co 

p.  o.  Box6i5-P,     FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA.. 


(Xtalog 

frpW0'  Co 

Fresno 
Call  for  n  i  a 


Headquarters 
for 

Nursery  Stock 


P 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money." 

Renewed  screw  casing:  coats  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  150  pounds  working  pressure; 
asphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose*   Let  us  save  you  money.     Write  1 

ACIFIC  PIPE  CO.  a 

=  — & 
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Use  the  Finest  of  Sublimed  Sulphur 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.) 


To  the  Editor:  Just  a  line  to  ask 
why  so  much  grief  with  sulphur  for 
dry  dusting  of  red  spiders  this  sea- 
son and  every  season.  This  season  on 
my  young  almonds  and  prunes  we 
dusted  with  an  American  dusting  ma- 
chine and  by  sack  not  less  than  six 
times  and  without  any  effect  at  all, 
until  we  got  disgusted  and  went  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  sulphur.  The  merchants  in 
this  town  have  been  selling  Anchor 
sulphur  ever  since  I  have  been  using 
sulphur,  and  that  has  been  eight 
years  now.  I  took  the  matter  up  with 
one  of  the  merchants  here,  who  said 
he  did  not  know  of  any  difference  in 
sulphur — sulphur  was  sulphur  to  him. 
The  California  Sulphur  company 
shipped  out  some  which  was  branded 
on  the  face  of  each  sack,  "Dusting 
Sulphur."  This  cooked  the  spider  and 
our  troubles  were  over  for  the  sea- 
son. Our  troubles  were  not  due  to  the 
weather  conditions,  as  we  started 
early  in  May  and  went  back  at  it  at 
regular  intervals.  In  using  the  wet 
spray  what  kind  of  sulphur  is  best 
or  can  a  Rex  solution  be  used  if  di- 
luted properly?  Again  what  means 
'should  be  taken  and  when  should  a 
person  start  the  fisht  on  the  red- 
hump  caterpillar  on  true  prunes.  They 
certainly  raised  the  devrt  this  season. 
In  the  past  they  have  only  hit  me  on 
the  edges  of  the  orchard.— J.  H.  S., 
Chi'co. 

We  cannot  understand  your  getting 
no  effect  at  all  by  dusting  for  red 
spider  with  sulphur,  especially  so 
since  you  started  early  in  May.  If 


you  had  shaken  the  sulphur  on  with 
a  sack,  we  could  understand  the  situ- 
ation, but  you  say  you  used  an  Amer- 
ican dusting  machine.  A  coarse, 
heavy  sulphur  is,  of  course,  not 
nearly  so  effective  as  a  finely  ground 
sulphur,  a  hundred-pound  sack  of 
which  will  bulk  half  as  large  again 
as  the  coarse  sulphur  used  for  buI- 
phuring  dried  fruit. 

It  is  quite  positive  that  you  should 
have  controlled  the  mites  entirely  by 
starting  early  in  May  and  following 
in  a  week  or  so  with  subsequent 
dustings.  Therefore,  it  would  seem 
that  your  material  was  faulty — not 
necessarily  in  quality,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

If  you  want  to  use  lime-sulphur,  2% 
gallons  to  100  gallons  of  water  is  all 
right,  or  you  can  use  atomic  or  milled 
■(vegetable)  sulphur,  say  12  pounds 
to  100  gallons. 

The  red-humped  caterpillar  comes 
in  odd  clusters  and  I  have  never 
known  them  to  attack  an,  entire  or- 
chard, though  they  are  worse  this 
year  than  usual.  When  they  first  ap- 
pear in  June  and  July  on  the  young 
trees,  the  easiest  way  is  to  strip  them 
off  the  branch  they  are  on  and  drop 
them  into  a  pan  with  a  little  water 
and  coal  oil  in  it.  On  large  trees 
that  can't  be  reached,  spray  with  ar- 
senate lead  paste,  5-6  pounds  to  100 
gallons  when  they  are  small,  or  they 
have  to  eat  a  lot  before  you  get  them. 
If  you  get  this  first  brood  you  prob- 
ably won't  be  troubled  much  with  the 
September  brood. 


A  Large  French  Prune--A  Sport 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Never  before  has  so  much  interest 
centered  in  the  prune — everything 
connected  with  it,  but  particularly  in 
its  size.  The  reason  for  this  is,  of 
course,  because  of  the  exceptionally 
high  basis  for  large  sizes  in  addition 
to  the  extra  bonus  offered  for  them. 
And  so  everybody  is  keen  on  getting 
trees  that  produce  large  prunes  and 
lots  of  them  every  year. 

We  were  taken  to  the  Lloyd  Oox 
orchard  at  Saratoga  of  "improved" 
prunes  recently  by  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Cody,  and  were  much 
struck  with  the  uniformly  large  size  of 
the  fruit  in  spite  of  a  large  crop.  The 
trees  are  five  years  old  and  are 
planted  in  alternate  rows  with  sugars 
— a  very  good  combination  on  this 
class  of  ground  and  an  insurance  of 
large  sizes.  The  prunes  are  round 
shouldered — more  the  shape  of  an  Im- 
perial, but  they  are  true  French  in 
foliage  and  quality  of  fruit.  From 
there  we  went  to  see  the  parent  tree 
owned  by  F,  B.  Smith  of  Saratoga  and 
of  which  mention  was  made  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  two  years  ago. 

History  of  the  Prunes; 

This  large  prune  was  produced 
from  only  one  branch  of  one  partic- 
ular tree  and  a  few  nursery  trees 
were  budded  from  the  wood  which  had 
sported.  Later  some  trees  were 
blown  out  to  interplant  walnuts,  and 
this  tree  was  destroyed  at  the  same 


time  by  mistake,  to  make  room  for  a 
walnut.  However,  one  tree  had  been 
planted  budded  from  this  large  prune 
wood,  and  it  exists  today.  Its  wood 
was  contracted  for  five  years  to  a 
prominent  nurseryman.  We  saw  in 
this  same  orchard  an  old  peach  tree 
that  had  been  worked  over  to  this 
prune.  It  was  full  of  very  large  fruit 
and  we  gathered  one  from  the  ground 
that  measured  2  inches  in  diameter 
from  end  to  end  and  1%  inches 
through.  There  were  some  high  up 
in  the  tree  that  appeared  still  larger, 
though  the  crop  was  a  large  one.  It 
is  a  good  red  prune  and  the  old  tree 
had  made  quite  a  lot  of  wood,  besides 
producing  a  good  crop  of  large  fruit — 
no  small  ones  at  all.  Mr.  Smith  said 
they  would  run  13  to  the  pound  green! 
How  Orchard  Is  Worked. 
Until  two  years  ago  this  orchard 
of  32  acres  was  never  irrigated.  Then 
as  the  trees  showed  the  result  of  dry 
seasons  a  pumping  plant  was  installed 
and  the  whole  place  is  thoroughly  irri- 
gated in  May.  This  spring  was  de- 
layed in  plowing  for  three  weeks  be- 
cause the  tractor  man  who  had  con- 
tracted to  do  the  work  did  not  show 
up  and  a  very  heavy  cover  crop  har- 
dened up  the  ground  and  sapped  the 
moisture.  However,  he  irrigated  im- 
mediately afterwards  and  the  trees 
look  well.  He  will  sow  a  cover  crop 
of  vetches  with  the  first  early  rains. 


The  Farmers  Cost  of  Production 


To  the  Editor:  Your  issue  of  Aug- 
ust 23  caused  me  to  cry  out,  "Re- 
joice, oh,  my  soul;  lift  up  the  gates, 
for  the  agricultural  worm  has  turned 
at  last!"  The  farmers'  demand  at 
Washington  that  autocracy  cease  and 
that  the  Government  take  its  clumsy 
hand  off  the  farmer  is  the  best  music 
that  has  been  heard  for  many  moons. 
It  comes  just  as  arrangements  were 
making  to  limit  our  prices  regardless 
of  the  cost  of  production.  Let  us  lift 
the  curtain  on  the  high  cost  of  living. 
My  taxes  amount  to  10  per  cent  on  my 
income  from  my  ranch.  Last  year  and 
this  on  my  property  Japanese  and 
Chinese  farm  labor  is  paid  $100  per 
month,  because  white  men  won't  work. 
Sacks,  twine,  everything  used  in  my 
industry,  cost  from  50  to  100  per,  cent 
above  prices  five  years  ago.    Yet  I 


have  been  expected  to  sell  the  prod- 
ucts of  my  soil  at  the  prices  of  1912! 
We  farmers  have  let  others  dictate 
what  kind  of  labor  we  must  employ, 
when  there  is  no  labor  of  that  kind  to 
be  had.  All  that  we  buy  has  doubled 
in  price  because  the  labor  that  pro- 
duces it  does  one  day's  work  for  two 
days'  pay.  As  our  produce  leaves  our 
hands  it  must  bring  us  our  taxes  and 
the  cost  of  production  and  enough 
profit  to  keep  our  plows  moving.  The 
buyer  must  add  to  it  his  taxes  and  the 
two  days'  wage  he  pays  for  one  day's 
work.  This  process  must  be  repeated 
in  every  process  of  transportation  and 
distribution,  and  it  will  go  on,  in  spite 
of  all  statutes  until  we  force  economy 
in  government  and  industrial  labor  is 
forced  to  work  two  days  for  two  days' 
wages. — John  P.  Irish,  Stockton. 


PEDIGREED 

PRUNE  TREES 

When  you  plant  prune  trees,  plant 
the  best — trees  that  will  grow,  and 
produce,  and  pay!  We  make  it  a 
practice  to  bud  our  prune  trees  from 
parent  stock  of  proven  productive- 
ness and  quality.  The  scions  are 
carefully  selected  by  trained  experts 
and  the  budding  is  done  in  the  most 
skillful  and  scientific  way. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST 
PRICE  LIST. 


Elmer  Bros Nursery 


'The  Nursery  that  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clan  Valley  famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  California 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Cneapext  anil  muni  efficient  fertilizer  —  llltchly  concentrated  —  Dry,  Odor- 
leita  —  No  need  need  or  forelfcn  matter— a  natural  fertilizer. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
2.50  Ammonia 
1 .254   Phosphoric  Acid 
4.00     Potash  Water  Soluble 
1  5.00     Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

I  Al  l.  OB  WHITE  US — 

phone         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 


KEAKNY  1542 


1-2!)  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  t'al. 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Don't  delay  making  ar- 
rangements for  your  next 
year's  ARCADIAN  SuK 
phate  of  Ammonia  that  is 
to  be  used  on  grain. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia Is  the  wellrknown  stand- 
ard article  that  has  done  you 
good  Bervlce  In  your  mixed  fer- 
tilizers for  years  past.  Espe-' 
daily  kiln-dried  and  ground  to 
make  It  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia 
25V4%,  Made  in  U.  S.  A,  Arca- 
dian Is  the  great  Amerlran  Am- 
.nonlnte. 

For  sate  by  all  the  •  principal 
dealers. 

For   Information   as    to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

r.io  Flral  National  Hank  illdg. 
IllOUKKI.i:  v,  CAJU 


ORGANIC 


FERTILIZERS 


BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bend  foi   Booklet,   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Telia   You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angelen,  California 


Get  Citrus  Trees 
Now  for  Next  Year 

i     Per  Per 

Age    Size    Price   100  1000 

Wash.  Navel  2-3     ,  %       .85      .75  .65 

Eureka  Lemon  2-3      %       .85      .75  .66 

Valencia-Late  2-3      %       .85      .75  .05 
Send  for  complete  list. 
We   raise   only    first-class   trees.  < 

si  m  o  Citrus  ntjesebi 

B.  F.  D.,  Box  481,       EL  MONTE,  CALIF. 


■^Z     BLAKE,  MOfflTI  &  TOWNE 

In  ST-4B  First  St.,  Ran  FranrUco 

TAPER  Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towns,  Los  Angeles 
"™^»»- Blake,  McFall  Co.,      Portland,  Ore. 


We  are  recognized  \ 
as  specialists  in  the 
propagating  of  Orna- 
mentals. A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Dust- 
iness, aided  by  the  best 
soil,  water  and  cli- 
matic conditions,  en- 
able us  to  grow  supe- 
rior stock.  , 

Illustrated 
Catalog 

IS  EN T  FREE 

Our  fruit  orchards  for 
propagating  and  test 
purposes  cod  tain  more 
varieties  than  are  as- 
sembled in  any  other  one 
place,  and  it  is  from  this 
reliable  source  that  we 
secure  our  FRUIT  TREE 
buds. 

We  hare  unequaled 
facilities  for  planmntr 
and  executing  landscape 
effects  for  the  modest 
home  or  the  large "  es- 
tate, parks,  factories  and 
school  grounds.  Well 
laid  out  grounds  enhance 
property  values,  as  well 
as  adding  to  the  joy*  of 
living. 

You  will  lie  Interested 
In  this  year's  catalog. 
Let  as  hare  your  name 
mid  address  now. 


vv  NILESj 
California. 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


A  firm  at  Lodi  has  tried  shipping 
grapes  to  Chicago  in  a  box  car. 

El  Quito  olive  orchard  in  Santa 
Clara  county  was  sold  recently  for 
180,000  to  G.  Brucia. 

Thirteen  hundred  carloads  of  fresh 
fruit  left  California  during  one  week 
in  August,  it  is  said. 
m  It  is  said  that  the  demand  for  cars 
this  season  in  California  has  shown 
a  growth  of  500  per  cent. 

Thirty-five  thousand  cash  has  been 
paid  for  a  forty-acre  peach  orchard 
'in  Sutter  county,  it  is  said. 

Live  Oak  (Sutter  county)  is  hoping 
to  establish  a  cannery  to  take  care 
of  next  year's  crop  of  peaches,  etc. 

A  good  many  cider  mills  are  being 
,  sold  through  the  State,    it    is  said. 
Their  use  has  not  vet  been  "verboten." 

I    "Malaga  grape  shipments*  are  in  full 

•  blast  and  the  quality  is  good,"  says 
A.  L.  Rutherford  of  Stanislaus  county. 
There  is  little  trouble  in  inspection. 

Orange  shippers  at  Porterville  have 
.been  assured  by  railroad officials 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  cars  for 
transporting  the  coming  citrus  crop. 

Yucaipa  Valley  (San  Bernardino 
county)  will  have  a  crop  of  more  than 
250,000  boxes  of  apples  this  year. 
Apple  packing  is  proceeding  rapidly. 

During  the  past  three  months  ship- 
ments of  products  from  California 
were  almost  50  per  cent  greater  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  last 
year. 

[ ,  The  general  effect  of  the  war  in 
Italy  on  the  lemon  industry  has  been 
decreased  exports.  Box  prices  have 
doubled  "and  cost  of  labor  trebled  since 
1914. 

The  State's  pear  crop  for  this  season 
yields  $7,000,000  approximately,  ac- 
cording to  Frank  T.  Swett,  President 
of  the  California  Pear  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. 1  / 

The  wholly  unprecedented  quantity 
of  wine  grapes  shipped,  which  was 

-•formerly  made  into  wine,  has  helped 
■to  create  a  demand  for  which,  even 
in  normal  times,,  cars  could  not  be 

■  built  fast  enough. 

Quite  a  little  activity  in  prospective 
peach  planting  is  reported  in  Povter- 
ville  (TulaFe  county).  The  demand 
for  dried  peaches  is  steady  and  sat- 
isfactory.   Dried  fruit  is  moving  as 

•  fast  as  circumstances  permit. 

Mr.  Hinsey,  manager  of  the  Almond 
Glowers'  Association  at   Fair  Oaks 

t,  (Sacramento  county)  reports  about 
85  per  cent  of  a  crop.  The  almonds 
arc  of  excellent  quality  and  in  strong 
demand.    Harvest  is  about  over. 

George  W.  Whitman,  a  prominent 
fruit  grower  of  Ygnacio  Valley  (Con- 
tra Costa  county)  has  just  died  at  the 

\  age  of  45.  He  came  here  in  1881  and 
;was  a  pioneer  and  a  leader  in  every 

'  progressive  movement, ,  especially  in 
the  fruit  industry. 

1'  '  The  McHenry  Bros,  of  Modesto 
(Bald  Eagle  Ranch)  will  have  about 
240  tons  of  dried  figs  from  their  40 

■  acres  of  bearing  trees.    This  at  17 

K  cents  a  pound  means   big  business, 

I  This  orchard  is  the  oldest  and  best 
kept  in  the  county. 

The  rather  unusual  number  of  split 
oranges  appearing  this  year  may  de- 

.  velope  sufficiently  to  use  in,  the  mar- 
malade and  by-product  factories.  The 
.  theory  for  this  condition  in  the  fruit 

"  is  uncvenness  of  soil  moisture  through 
'the  season. 

Practically  all  Lake  county  pear? 
have  been  dried  this  season.  Ther: 
has  been  no  inducement  to  shij 
Nearly  all  pear  orchards  wert 
''st rawed"  this  year  to  prevent  bruis- 
ing of  windfalls,  according  to  Horti- 

•  cultural  Commissioner  Stokes. 

The  State's  peach  crop  will  reach 
about  435,000  tons,  according  to  E.  E. 
Kaufman,  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates, 
the  reduction  being  chiefly  due  to 
shortage  of  water  in  some  districts. 
The  selason  has  been  successful, 
though  there  was  some  delay  due  to 
labor  shortage. 

Now,  Mr.  Consumer,  look  at  our 
figures  in  last  week's  issue  and  note 
that  Imperial  county's  cantaloupe 
crop  sold  for  $9,208,080,  out  of  which 
the  grower  netted  $1,710,072.  The 
.  growers  made  a  fair  wage  and  the 


rest  of  the  money  helped  to  provide  a 
fair  wage  for  getting  it  to  market  to 
those  engaged  in  the  transportation 
business. 

Healdsburg  wineries  plan  to  crush 
grapes  for  growers,  allowing  the  lat- 
ter 100  gallons  of  wine  per  ton  of 
Trapes  delivered.  If  wartime  prohibi- 
tion is  lifted  in  time  the  wine  can  be 
sold  in  30  days;  otherwise  it  will  be 
denatured  under  the  new  process.  In 
case  of  loss,  both  sides  of  the  con- 
tract carry  their  own  troubles. 

Alameda  county  has  never  had  a 
more  promising  outlook  for  grape 
men.  Growers  are  finding  a  ready 
market  at  good  prices.  One  grower, 
who  has  400  acres  in  grapes,  sold  his 
entire  crop  to  an  Eastern  firm  to  be 
packed  in  Los  Angeles  lugs  for  ship- 
ment. We  can  grow  the  stuff — it  is 
up  to  the  other  man  to  carry  it  away. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
people  paid  for  admission  to  the  State 
Fair  this  year.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  grape  and  prune  growers  were 
in  the  midst  of  harvest,  and  many 
peach,  apple  and  pear  men  were  still 
busy,  the  money  taken  at  the  gate  was 
$14,000  more  than  last  year,  accord- 
ing to  Geo.  C.  Roeding,  President  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Association. 

Senor  Ricardo'  Videla  of  Buenos 
Ayres  has  called  upon  G.  H.  Hecke, 
State  Director  of  Agriculture,  for  in- 
formation regarding  our  system  'of 
inspection,  pest  control,  standardiza- 
tion and  general  development.  Dr. 
Velimir  Stoykovitch,  representative  of 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  Serbia,, 
visited  the  Director  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 


SECOND  ANNUAL 

Northern  California 

Apple  Show 

EUREKA,  October  13  to  18, 

700,000  OF  THE  WORLD'S  CHOICEST  APPLES 
ON  DISPLAY 

Exhibits  from  Hood  River,  Rogue  River,  Watsonville 
and  Sebastopol  Sections 

Lectures  by  Leading  Pomologists 
Band  Concerts 

Spraying  and  Pruning  Demonstrations 

Wonderful  New  Productions  from 
Etter's  Experiment  Place 
A  SHOW  IN  ITSELF 

THE  ONLY  APPLE  SHOW  IN  THE  STATE 
THIS  YEAR 

The  World  is  invited  to  the  home  of 
"Brother  Jonathan" 


BEST 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


Australian  Dried-Fruit  Men  Organize. 

Fruit  growers  in  the  Murray  River 
districts  along  the  South  Australian 
and  Victorian  border,  who  represent 
95  per  cent  of  the  producers  of  dried 
fruits  in  Australia,  have  organized 
under  the  name  of  the  Australian 
Dried  Fruit  Association.  Like  most 
co-operative  concerns  the  Association 
is  financed  solely  by  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  growers  themselves.  Mar- 
keting conditions  and  administration 
are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

Cost  of  Lemons  Increasing  in  Sicily. 

New  York  has  always  been  the  larg- 
est market  for  Sicilian  lemons,  says 
the  American  vice-consul  at  Paler- 
mo. More  than  half  of  this  season's 
crop,  or  650,000  boxes,  have  already 
been  shipped  to  New  York.  The  cost 
of  production  has  more  than  doubled 
since  1914  when  a  packer  was  paid 
69  cents  for  a  9-hour  day.  Now  he 
receives  fl.64  for  an  8-hour  day.  Un- 
der this  agreement  they  were  to  pack 
not  less  than  40  boxes  a  day,  though 
they  rarely  ever  pack  over  30  to  32 
boxes.  Pickers  formerly  received  58 
cents  for  a  10-hour  day  where  they 
now  get  $1.55  for  an  8-hour  day.  La- 
borers' and  pruners'  wages  have  risen 
from  58  cents  to  ?1.93  a  day.  The  cost 
of  material  has  of  course  increased. 
However,  the  high  rate  of  exchange 
against  the  Italian  lira  has  been  of 
benefit  to  the  exporter. 
Dusting  for  Codling-Moth. 

Many  deciduous  fruit  growers  are 
anxiously  awaiting  results  from  the 
arsenical  dusting  experiments  in  pro- 
gress in  the  South  in  an  attempt  to 
control  codling  moth  on  walnuts.  It 
is  too  early  to  determine  definitely  the 
extent  of  control.  We  understand, 
however,  that  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence of  a  material  reduction  in  the 
number  of  wormy  walnuts  through 
the  dusting  with  lead  arsenate,  and 
the  growers  feel  that  the  method  is 
going  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  Raisin  Men  Pull  Together. 

There  are  about  9,500  growers  un- 
der contract  to  deliver  their  raisin 
crops  to  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Co.  The  1918  (gross)  crop 
sales  amounted  to  about  $24,000,000. 
Out  of  this  sum  the  growers  received 
about  $17,000,000.  The  1919  sales  will 
total  about  $40,000,000,  out  of  which 
the  growers  should  receive  $30,000,000. 
These  figures  represent  the  business 
done  by  the  "Associated,"  which  han- 
dles about  88  per  cent  of  the  crop. 
They  work  out  an  average  of  approx- 
imately $166  per  acre.  This  leaves  an 
ample  margin  from  which  to  pay  cul- 
tural expenses  and  still  leave  «.  good 
profit  if  land  is  not  valued  too  high. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  raisin 
growers  had  many  lean  heart-break- 
ing years  to  make  up  before  they 
united  into  an  association  and  thus 
pulled  themselves  out  of  the  mire. 
The  Dependence  of  Citrus  Yalnes. 

"The  industry  must  not  be  misled 
as  to  the  net  value  of  high  prices," 
says  Harold  G.  Powell,  President  of 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change. "The  advance  in  prices  on  all 
citrus  fruits  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
rise  in  prices  of  commodities  in  gen- 
eral— particularly  those  purchased  by 
the  producer.  The  value  of  citrus 
property  in  California  may  be  said  to 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  success 
with  which  each  crop  is  marketed. 
The  distribution  of  the  California 
citrus  fruit  crop  through  the  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  repre- 
sents the  most  highly  developed  sys- 
tem of  marketing  to  be  found  in 
American  agriculture." 
State  Fruit  (.rowers'  Convention. 

At  a  recent  preliminary  meeting  at 
Chico  to  arrange  the  program  for  the 
State  Fruit  Growers  and  Farmers' 
Convention  to  be  held  in  that  city  in 
November  many  counties  were  repre- 
sented. November  10  and.  11  the 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners 
will  hold  their  meetings.  The  Far- 
mers' and  Fruit  Growers'  first  day 
will  be  Wednesday,  the  12th,  and  con- 


tinue to  Saturday,  the  15th.  The  first 
day  will  be  devoted  to  "Standardiza- 
tion," as  it  pertains  to  the  production, 
grading,  packing,  labeling  and  mar- 
keting of  fruits  and  nuts.  Growers' 
co-operative  selling  organizations  and 
their  importance  to  the  industries  and 
further  aims  will  be  discussed  by 
members  from  each  industry.  Thurs- 
day, the  meetings  will  be  at  Oroville 
and  will  be  devolved  largely  to  the 
olive  and  orange  industries.  Friday 
will  be  devoted  to  cultural  and  protec- 
tive subjects  on  deciduous  fruits,  and 
Saturday  the  meeting  will  be  at  the 
Durham  State  Land  Settlement  Col- 
ony, 6  miles  south  of  Chico.  A  very 
large  attendance  is  anticipated  as  the 
highways  are  like  a  billiard  table. 
Citrus  Growers'  Fine  Showing. 

During  the  last  16  years  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange 
alone  has  returned  to  the  State  $317,- 
000,000.  The  losses  from  bad  debts, 
uncollected  bills,  and  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  funds  have  been  only  about 
$8,000,  or  about  1/400  of  one  per  cent 
of  the  f.  o.  b.  returns. 
The  Fanners'  Foreign  Trade. 

The  foreign  trade  of  this  country  in 
agricultural  products  flor  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1919,  totaled  $5,77.0,- 
917,553,  or  57  per  cent  of  our  entire 
foreign  trade.  The  farmer  may  not 
be  a  politician,  but  his  business 
amounts  to  more  than  all  the  other 
industries  put  together.  When  his 
education  has  been  completed  he  will 
make  his  voice  heard  in  Congress.  At 
present,  like  Mrs.  Ram's  husband,  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  keep  quiet  and  pay 
the  bills;  raise  what  he  is  told  and 
eat  and  drink  what  Mrs.  Ram  pro- 
vides. It  is  about  time  we  had  more 
farmers  to  represent  us  both  at  Sac- 
ramento and  Washington. 
Butte  County  Prosperous. 

The  total  of  the  peach,  almond  and 
prune  crops  around  Chico  is  placed 
at  8,770  tons  by  Sherman  Reynolds  of 
E.  T.  Reynolds  and  Son,  fruit  packers. 
This  tonnage  will  bring  Chico  growers 
$2,760,000  in  round  numbers,  as  fol- 
lows: Peaches,  1770  tons,  value  $510,- 
000;  almonds,  2,000  tons,  value  $1,000,- 
000;  prunes,  5,000  tons,  value  $1,250,- 
000. 


JUNE    DROP    OF    ORANGES  L\ 
TULARE. 

(Continued  from  first  page.) 
drop  off.    However,  fruit  continues 
to  drop  in  groves  where  thrips  are  bad 
and  where  thrips  are  not  bad. 

The  owner  of  this  place  recently  re- 
marked to  the  writer,  "I  have  just 
been  reading  the  latest  and  most 
authoritative  word  about  the  June 
drop.  It  seems  decided  that  the  June 
crop  will  not  be  very  serious  if  soil 
is  good,  trees  thrifty,  moisture  con- 
tent of  the  soil  kept  just  right,  culti- 
vation done  properly,  and  no  extremes 
of  weather  set  in;  yet,  as  far  as  I 
know  everything  on  my  place  has  been 
as  near  right  as  it  was  possible  to 
make  it,  and  still  the  oranges  are 
dropping." 

The  guess  has  been  made  that  dry 
winters  have  had  a  bad  effect  on  the 
June  drop.  They  may  have  had  a 
general  bad  effect  on  many  groves, 
but  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  June 
drop  on  trees  that  are  in  the  pink  of 
condition  to  all  appearances,  with  a 
heavy  set  of  fine  fruit,  but  with  some 
of  that  fruit  yellowing  and  falling. 

It  is  just  about  here  that  the  sub- 
ject has  to  be  left  at  present.  Every- 
thing that  will  encourage  the  health 
and  vigor  of  the  tree  should  be  done, 
and  it  will  result  in  the  harvesting  of 
a  bigger  and  better  crop  than  if  the 
trees  are  poorly  attended  to.  On  the 
first-class  grove  enough  fruit  will  sur- 
vive the  drop  to  bring  in  first-class 
profits,  and  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
that  is  what  people  are  after. 
Citrus  Culture  Experiments  Planned. 

It  has  been  just  publicly  announced 
that  a  plan  has  been  perfected  for  a 
series  of  citrus  culture  experiments 
in  Tulare  county.  A  committee  repre- 
senting the  various  citrus  exchanges 
has  entered  into  a  legal  agreement 
with  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 


California,  under  which  these  experi- 
ments will  be  conducted  on  tracts  es- 
pecially selected  for  the  purpose.  To 
defray  the  expenses  of  this  work  an 


assessment  of  not  more  than  one  quar- 
ter of  a  cent  on  each  packed  box  will 
be  levied  on  citrus  fruits  grown  in 
the  county. 


It  Helped  Me  Get  My  Start 

Boys,  when  I  took  this  place  it  was  a  wreck — old,  worn 
out  fruit  trees  and  lancF  as  tight  as  your  fist.  Not  fifty 
boxes  of  fruit  in  the  whole  shooting  match.  Mostly 
runts  at  that.  I  nearly  killed  myself  the  first  three  years 
cutting  old  trees,  grubbing  stumps,  and  digging  holes 
for  my  new  trees.  Went  flat  broke  and  things  looked 
pretty  blue  until  I  saw  an  advertisement  of 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

I  sent  for  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation".  Bought  some  Her- 
cules dynamite  and  went  to  it.  It  was  a  cinch !  You'  II  scarcely  be- 
lieve it  when  I  tell  you  that  I  did  more  work  that  Spring  with  one 
helper  than  I'd  done  in  three  years  with  four  men  and  a  team — but 
it's  a  fact.  You  boys  were  youngsters  then  and  didn't  know  much 
about  it,  but  dynamite  gave  me  my  start  and  it'  11  help  you  to  keep  up  the 
good  work.  The  Hercules  Powder  Co.  sends  'Progressive  Culti- 
vation" free  to  any  farmer  or  orchardest  who  will  sign  and  send  in  the 
coupon  that  they  print  with  every  one  of  their  advertisements. 

HERCULES  POWDER^  CO. 

1025  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California  JfJ\ 


Hercules  Powder  Company,     1025  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentbiurn :  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation. " 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  

Name  .  ...  ..  .......  

Address  . ............ 


FOR  HARVESTING 

EGYPTIAN  CORN 

You  can  use  both  hands  and  cut 
twice  as  much  in  a  day  with  the 

DAVID  HEADING  KNIFE 

as  with  any  other  instrument.  You  cut  off  the 
stalk  and  hold  the  head  with  the  same  hand — and 
you  keep  both  hands  at  work,  cutting  as  fast  as 
you  can  open  and  shut  your  fingers. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  direct  to 
the  manufacturer. 

I'alr  (right  and  left),  $2J>0,  postpaid. 
It.  L.  DATED,       Dept.  ('.      San  Jose.  California 


YOUR   SOIL  NEEDS 

Humus  and  Nitrogen  Bacteria 
MELILOTUS  INDICA   Supplies  Both 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  It.    Buy  your  seed  from 

Aggelcr  &  Musscr  Seed  Co. 

620  S.  Spring  St,  Log  Angeles,  California 

Buy  only  Melilotus  seed  that  has  a  quality  tag  on  each  sack.    It  protects 
you  against  the  low  germination  seed  so  general  on  the  market  this  season. 
This  seed  is  above  99  per  cent  pure  and  above  90  per  cent  germination. 
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HOW  FAR  HAS  THE  ORIENT 
INVADED  OUR  BORDERS? 

(Written   for  Pacific  Eural  Press.) 

The  Hindus  in  our  rice  lands  are 
doing  very  nicely.  So  they  are  in  the 
rich  farming  sections  of  the  Delta. 
The  Japanese  are  almost  in  command 
of  the  truck  and  berry  situation. 
There's  lots  of  money  in  it,  and  they 
-are  now  about  strong  enough  to  hold 
command.  In  the  fruit  section  around 
Vacaville  and  in  the  great  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  in  many  of  the  best  pay- 
ing sections,  they  are  crowding  the 
white  man  out.  It  is  dead  easy.  When 
a  bunch  of  them  have  secured  a  foot- 
ing in  any  district  the  white  man  is 
deprived  of  neighbors  whose  ways  he 
understands  and  his  wife  won't  stand 
for  Orientals  as  neighbors.  Then  an- 
other lease  or  sale  to  a  native-born 
Japanese  baby  takes  place.  And  we 
look  on — perfectly  satisfied  so  long 
as  we  get  supplies — just  as  ancient 
Rome  did  under  the  slave  system. 

We  recently  asked  Dr.  Geo.  P.  Cle- 
ments of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture how  Southern  California  fared 
at  the  hands  of  the  Oriental.  He 
said:  "I'  can  give  you  definite  figures 
on  that  so  far  as  truck  crops  are  con- 
cerned with  the  percentage  of  whites 
and  Japanese  engaged  in  the  various 
productions."  The  following  are  the 
figures  he  sent  us: 

CANTALOUPES 

Japanese   8!>  per  cent 

1  Americans   10  per  cent 

CAULIFLOWER. 

i  Japanese   25  per  cent 

f  Chinese   40  per  cent 

i  Americans   35  per  cent 

POTATOES. 

I  Japanese   20  per  cent 

i  Chinese   20  per  cent 

I  Americans    . .  ,  60  per  cent 

LETTUCE. 

i  Japanese   85  per  cent 

f  Americans   15  per  cent 

CABBAGE. 

I  Japanese   40  per  cent 

|  Americans   60  per  cent 

CELERY. 

Japanese   65  per  cent 

I  Americans   35  per  cent 

ASPARAGUS. 

Americans   95  per  cent 

I  Japanese    5  per  cent 

CITY  MARKET  SPACE. 
I  Japanese   75  per  cent 

The  above  figures  are  approximate 
for  Southern  California. 

Now  about  our  agreement  with 
Japan.  The  expressed  desire  for  a 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  between 
strangers  always  looks  slippery,  and 
is  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion.  It 
always  leaves  room  for  encroachment 
and  sharp  practice.  White  men  like 
contracts  in  big  affairs  to  avoid  mis- 
takes. 

We  have  recently  heard  in  public 
speeches,  the  following  statement  in 
effect,  generally  given  with  the  proud 
superior  smile  of  the  dominant  race. 
"Our  boys  do  not  want  to  work  with 
their  hands — they  all  want  to  use 
their  heads  and  employ  the  immigrant 
for  the  drudgery  of  muscular  labor." 
We've  got  to  forget  this  and  bend  our 
backs  to  a  man's  job.  Any  decent 
productive  labor  is  honorable.  "To 
labor  is  to  pray,"  said  the  old  teachers 
of  men.  Do  we  want  to  grow  utterly 
dependent  on  what  truck  the  alien 
can  grow  for  us?  There's  nothing  to 
be  proud  of  about  that.  The  sooner 
the  market  gardening  business  is  put 
on  a  higher  footing  and  special  atten- 
tion paid  to  training  our  own  boys  and 
girls  in  this  vocation,  the  greater  will 
the  manly  strength  of  our  State  be- 
come— both  physically  and  morally — 
and  financially. 

NEW   BLOOD   Iff   THE  NURSERY 
BUSINESS. 

H.  A.  Hyde,  the  well-known  florist, 
grower  and  nurseryman  at  Watson- 
ville,  has  taken  his  two  sons  into  the 
business  with  him  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  flourish  under  the  new  name 
of  "H.  A.  Hyde  Co."  The  elder  son, 
Harold  A.  Hyde,  was  formerly  1st 
Lieutenant,  U.  S.  Army,  and  is  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  California. 
The  younger  son,  Clifford  M.  Hyde, 
graduated  at  Watsonville  High  School 
this  year.  Good  luck  to  the  new  firm 
at  the  old  stand. 

In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  labor  in 
the  San  Joaquin  the  harvesting  of  the 
raisin  crop  has  been  proceeding  rap- 
idly. The  weather  has  been  propi- 
tious. 


STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


They  have  the 
winnina  points  ! 


Styleplus  have  correct  style.  All  wool-fabrics. 
Guaranteed  quality.  Smart  suits  and  overcoats 
— both  in  great  variety.  Styleplus  values  are 
always  exceptional.  The  prices  are  known  and 
moderate.    "The  sleeve  ticket  tells  the  price." 

Don't  buy  clothes  before  you  see  them.  Buy 
them  in  a  store.  Try  them  on  first.  This  insures 
your  satisfaction. 

Buy  more  clothes  than  usual.  Prices  are  sure 
to  be  higher  next  season. 


Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant  in  most  cities  and 
towns.    Write  us  (Dept.AA)  for  name  of  local  dealer. 


t   HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


Copyright  1919 
Henry  Sonneborn 
&  Co.,  Inc. 


*5O~$35-$40-$45 

Arid  a  limited  assortment  at $25 


The  b,q  name  in  clothes 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


TRADE  mao<(  PEL 


An  ideal 
Motor- 
Driven 

one  of  out 
numerous 
ccmpleto 
units. 


"Everybody  knows 
Leader-Trahern 
Water  Systems" 


Everybody  knows  Leader-Tra- 
hern water  systems  because  of 
the  completeness  of  the  Leader- 
Trahern  line.  For  every  imagin- 
able need,  in  storing  and  pump- 
ing water,  there  is  a  Leader- 
Trahern  Product. 


The  Leader-Trahern  line  of  Tanks,  Pumps,  Power  Equipment, 
and  Complete  Water  Systems,  electric  motor  or  gas  engine  drives, 
for  deep  or  shallow  wells— any  capacity— is  the  most  comprehen- 
sive in  America. 

"Everybody  know* 


Water  Systems" 

Everybody  knows  Leader-Trahern  water  systems  for  tho  perfection 
of  their  units.  Highest  quality,  highest  durability— these  are  the 
factors  that  h»v«  given  satisfaction  to  all  Leader-Trahern  customers 
and  universal  tame  to  the  Leader-Trahern  line. 

Everybody  knows  Leader-Trahern  water  systems  because  of  the 
unfailing  cooperation  between  their  manufacturer  and  their  distribu- 
tor, to  give  the  customer  just  what  be  wants  for  his  local  needs. 

If  you  want  a  water  system  to  last  a  lifetime,  write  us  today. 

The  Pacific  Pump  &  Supply  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  challenge 
anyone  to  find 
r-  a  tougher 

tread.  Try  a  Norwalk  and 
watch  your  mileage  grow. 

Factory  DiHtrlbutorm 

LICHTENBERGER- 
FERGUSON  CO. 

I, on  Angeles 
San  Francisco  Fresno 
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Local  Bank  Courts  Farm  Loans 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges.) 


"How  are  you,  Jim?"  said  Manager 
K.  R-  Green  of  the  Gilroy  branch  of 
the  Garden  City  Bank,  as  a  farmer 
stepped  in  while  we  were  talking. 
Mr.  Green's  compartment  w'as  located 
where  he  could  greet  every  customer 
who  came  in.  The  frequency  with 
which  our  conversation  was  so  inter- 
rupted might  have  been  annoying  had 
it  not  illustrated  a  cardinal  principle 
in  connecting  up  a  local  bank  with 
the  farmers  in  its  vicinity. 

"I  have  a  chance  to  make  a  turn- 
over on  some  more  cows.  How  much 
can  you  finance  me,"  said  "Jim," 
after  greetings  were  over. 

"All  you  need.  What  is  the  deal?" 
inquired  Mr.  Green,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  Jim  should  come  and  arrange 
for  the  money  when  he  wanted  it. 

After  he  left,  Mr.  Green  remarked 
that  he  had  borrowed  money  from  the 
bank  for  other  projects — he  was  level- 
headed; he  kept  his  place  in  good 
shape;  and  he  paid  his  accounts  on 
time.  Mr-  Green  knew  all  about  the 
man's  business  that  he  needed  to  know 
and  he  knew  the  man's  personality 
also.  There  lies  a  secret  of  the 
bank's  extra  good  growth — favor 
with  farmers  in  its  territory. 

Deposits  Increased  555  Per  Cent. 

The  bank  was  organized  in  1912  as 
the  First  National  Bank  just  after  a 
strong  competitor  entered  the  same 
field.  Mr.  Green  became  cashier  of 
the  new  institution  and  it  thrived.  In 
January,  1918,  the  First  National  be- 
came a  branch  of  the  Garden  City 
Bank  of  San  Jose.  Summarizing  its 
business  preparatory  to  the  change, 
H  was  found  that  in  the  3f»  months 
between  August  15,  1914,  and  Novem- 
ber 20,  1917,  this  barik's  deposits  had 
gained  555  per  cent.  These  deposits 
were  mostly  farmers'  accounts.  A  33 
per  cent  gain  in  number  of  accounts 
was  made  in  one  year,  and  a  15  per 
cent  gain  in  another,  due  largely  to 
farmers  starting  new  accounts.  The 
town's  people's  accounts  had  been 
practically  stationary.  Since  the  Gar- 
den City  bank  absorbed  the  one  at 
Gilroy,  business  has  been  good,  large- 
ly on  account  of  the  farmer's  connec- 
tion with  the  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association  and  in  spite  of 
the  bond  campaigns  and  war  condi- 
tions. 

Mr.  Green  has  been  a  bank  cashier 
twenty  years.  He  is  proud  of  the 
fact  that  in  ten  years  of  Nebraska 
banking  he  never  lost  over  $300,  and 
in  seven  years  of  California  banking 
$300  would  cover, all  of  his  losses.  He 
is  prouder  still  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
never  foreclosed  a  mortgage  and  has 
never  sued  or  been  sued  at  law. 

Partners  at  Home  !n  This  Bank. 

He  found  in  California  that  far- 
mers generally  found  it  hard  to  ap- 
proach bankers.  He  found  farmers 
sensitive  about  any  proposition  where 
the"  might  be  turned  down.  He  went 
out  at  once  for  the  farmers'  trade.  It 
has  been  his  object  to  make  farmers 
enjoy  coming  into  the  bank.  He  called 
on  ranchers  in  his  territory  at  their 
homes  and  learned  their  first  names 
ajid  when  their  cows  or  crops  were 
for  sale  and  why.  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  their  difficulties  and 


their  hopes.  He  showed  them  where 
they  could  invest  money  in  their 
business  and  make  it  pay  more  than 
nigh  interest  rates.  He  passed  on  to 
them  the  lesson  that  banks  have 
learned  in  the  past  ten  years — as  it 
is  good  business  for  a  bank  to  bor- 
row money  to  carry  its  patrons,  so  it 
is  for  farmers  to  borrow  money  to 
carry  their  business  over  certain  pe- 
riods so  they  could  do  more  of  it. 
He  gave  everybody  to  understand  that 
the  bank  would  finance  them  for 
profit-making  investments.  He  used 
newspapers  all  the  time  to  convey  his 
message.  He  used  personal  letters 
very  largely.  People  soon  came  to 
know  that  the  bank  was  interested  in 
thorn  and  would  help  them  to  help 
themselves. 
Character — Most  Satisfactory  Se- 
curity. 

"I  would  rather  lend  money  ou  a 
man's  character  in  a  majority  of 
cases  than  on  ordinary  security,"  said 
Mr.  Green  in  substance  (part  of  his 
$300  losses  had  been  on  supposedly 
secured  claims).  Very  few  men 
would  not  be  good  for  a  loan  of  $150 
to  $200  on  their  own  personal  secur- 
ity, and  where  we  know  a  man  from 
previous  dealings,  we  are  safe  in 
lending  greater  amounts  for  specified 
profit-*making  purposes. 

"A  stranger  wanting  financial  help 
to  plant  an»  orchard  would  have  to 
give  references  at  least.  One  man 
south  of  town  bought  twenty  acres 
and  paid  for  it.  He  wanted  $1,000 
with  which  to  plant  trees.  In  such 
a  case  he  did  not  need  to  give  a  mort- 
gage to  secure  the  $1,000,  but  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  furnish  a  state- 
ment of  his  financial  condition.  Such 
a  statement  is  made  to  a  bank  with- 
out objection  when  the  borrower  un- 
derstands it  is  to  be  held  confidential. 

"One  man  borrowed  money  to  buy 
his  land.  He  didn't  hesitate  to  bor- 
row more  money  to  buy  -more  land 
and  good  livestock.  He  usually  made 
enough  from  his  farms  to  clean  up 
once  a  year.  Most  of  the  farmers  here 
aim  to  clean  up  all  their  loans  once 
a  year  except  those  on  real  estate. 
Many  of  them  pay  a  percentage  down 
on  tractors  and  give  their  notes  for 
the  balance  either  to  us  or  to  the 
dealer  who  then  turns  over  the  notes 
to  us.  A  tractor  is  subject'  to  rapid 
depreciation  in  the  hands  of  careless 
or  incompetent  parties,  so  the  ease 
with  which  a  farmer  can  get  that  kind 
of  a  loan  depends  on  his  success  in 
previous  ventures.  The  dame  thing  is 
true  in  a  general  way  with  all  loans. 
If  a  man  has  shown  that  he  does  not 
usually  succeed  In  his  projects,  we 
do  not  want  to  lend  to  him  on  the 
best  security  there  is,  because  we 
don't  want  to  have  to  foreclose  on 
anyone.  But  if  he  is  a  fair-minded, 
reasonably  successful  farmer,  we  feel 
he  is  entitled  to  all  the  financial  help 
'we  can  give  him  for  profit-making  en- 
terprises." 

BEAN  AND  WEEP  CUTTER. 


Beside  this  was  a  simple  bean  and 
weed  cutter  for  two  horses,  invented 
by  J.  J.  Pim  of  San  Joaquin  County. 
This  has  a  single  beam  with  the  cut- 
ter bars  projecting  backward  and  out- 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  and  WAGONS 


118-120  N.  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

Oliver  Plows  Roderick  Lean  Disc  Harrows 

Forkner  Tillers  Planet  Jr.  Cultivators 

Studebaker  Wagons 

PERFECT  FARM  MACHINERY 


ward  from  its  front  end.  A  wheel 
with  a  central  flange  carries  the 
weight  in  front  and  the  front  end  is 
raised  and  lowered  by  a  lever.  The 
rear  end  rests  on  an  eccentric  axle 
and  two  wheels.  It  is  adjusted  for 
height  by  another  lever.  The  opera- 
tor rides. 


I  I  MITATING    GRAIN  WEEVILS. 


To  the  Editor:  How  can  we  kill 
weevils  in  stored  grain?' — C.  W.  B., 
Warm  Springs.  ! 

Fumigate  with  Carbon  bisulphide, 
10  to  30  pounds  per  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  space  irf  the  granary  (includ- 
ing the  grain).  Calk  the  cracks  and 
holes  or  it  will  not  be  effective. 
Spread  the  grain  out  to  as  little  depth 
as  practicable.    Place  a  shallow  pan 


on  top  of  the  grain  or  on  a  shelf 
above  it,  pour  the  carbon  bisulphide 
into  it,  and  get  out  quickly,  closing 
the  door  tight.  Allow  no  fire  around 
it.  Leave  the  granary  closed  as  long . 
as  convenient,  not  less  than  24  hours. 

The  grape  growers  in  three  hill  dis- 
tricts in  Napa  county  have  sold  their 
wine  grapes  to  an  Eastern  buyer  for 
$28.50  a  ton,  delivered  at  shipping 
point — lug  boxes  furnished  by  buy«  is. 
The  contract  is  for  1,000  tons. 


WAGNfRS 
MPROVIB 


RHUBARB 

PLANT    NOW  ^ovfr^r'1^ 

Annually.  Splendid  results  In  fix  months. 
Special  prices,  for  immediate  plant. up.  Also 
berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  to  the 
originator.  J.  B.  WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and 
Berry  Specialist,  Pasadena.  Calif. 


Chassis  Prices 

2tf6n«2365 
3^3465 
HUJUIeobm 


The  Motortruck 
bought  today 
without  Electric 
Starting- And 
Lighting  will 
be  outof-datfe 


Bethlehem — The  Shortest 
Delivery  Distance  Between 
You  and  Your  Market 

A  Bethlehem  Motor  Truck  on  your  farm  would  shorten 
your  hauling  day,  cut  your  hauling  and  production  costs 
and  add  to  your  yearly  profits. 

Bethlehem  Dependability  is  a  known  quantity — thou- 
sands of  Bethlehem  owners  have  solved  thousands  of 
farm  transportation  problems  with  Bethlehem  Depend- 
able Delivery. 

The  husky,  enduringly  powerful,  economical  engine  is 
built  for  the  bad  road  and  the  over  load.  Electric 
Starting  and  Lighting  means  economy  of  operation  and 
makes  night  work  practical.  The  Internal  Gear  Drive 
delivers  all  the  power  where  it  belongs — at  the  rear  wheels. 
The  nearest  Bethlehem  Dealer  has  the  answer  to  your 
hauling  problem.    Examine  a  Bethlehem. 


BETHli  HEM 

—  INTERNAL  GEAR  DRIVE  — 

MOTOR *TRUCKS 

—  DEPENDABLE  DELIVERY  — 

BETHiSHEM  MOTORS  CORPN.  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 


Samson  s<!sr  Tractors 


New  Model — 30-X — More  Power  on  Draw  Bar 

than  any  other  SAMSON.    Order  your  SAMSON  now  and 

insure  getting  yours  at  the  present  price — when  your  work 
is  ready.   Liberal  terms  or  cash. 

SAMSON  SALES  CO. 

157  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  (Phone  Bdw.  4386)  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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SULPHUR 


'•MlSrtPtD  C-34H 


FL0U1 
SULPH1 


It  has  been  proven 
ft,  _      n ml   .mo  revommend- 

»■  ,.,„.     ,JC  by  the  University 

.  of     California  that 

R.*»«rtPtD  C-34U  yon  sulphur  your 

Kriipe  vines  and  or- 
ehnnlH  «  times  they 
will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

AiVCHOR  Brand 
Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  also 
K  A  G  L  E  Brand, 
Fleiir  de  Soufre, 
packed  In  double 
sacks,  are  the  fluff- 
iest and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that 
money  can  buy;  the 
best  for  vineyards; 
the  best  for 
bleaching  purposes,  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
Impalpable  Powder,  100%  pure,  In 
double  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting  and  mak- 
ing Paste — (Atomic  Sulphur). 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use 
our  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REFINED 
FLOUR  SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish 
you  this  Sulphur  at  such  a  low  price 
that  it  would  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution  and  wet  you  a  profit  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  out  In  labor  for  spray- 
hie  your  orchard,  even  If  you  pay  your 
men  $4  per  day  for  making  the  solution 
and   applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant 
loo. I.  drill  into  the  soil  100  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure. 
This  bus  increased  various  crops  up  to 
500<>. 

\ls-,  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING 
M  VTERIALS,  Tobacco  Dust,  Dry  Bor- 
deaux, Dusting  Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc. 
\nd  "\nchor"  Brand  Standard  LIME- 
SULPHUR  SOLUTION  33  deit.  Be.,  Sul- 
phur Paste,  Nicotine.  Black  Leaf  40, 
etc.  Fungicides  and  Insecticides.  Car- 
ried in  stock  anil  mixed  to  order. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

Ii2l  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

We  are  equipped  to  make  immediate 
shipments.  Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET":  also  booklet  "NEW  USES 
FOR  SULPHUR."  Price-list,  and  Sam- 
ples. 

Please  state  for  what  purpose  you 
use  the  sulphur,  quantity  needed,  and 
date  of  shipment  preferred. 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  871. 


"Test  Special' 

The  Best  Rubber  Belt  Made 

USE  THIS  COUPON— MAIL  TODAY 


New  York  Belting  and   Packing  Co. 
510  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
work,  and  quote  prices  delivered  at 


Horse  Power  Diameter  in  Inches 

Elec.  Motor   Driven  Pulley  

Steam  Engine   Driving  Pulley  

Gas  Engine   .  i  . 


Kind  of  Drive 

Cross  Straight  Perpendicular    .  .  . 

Width  of  Belt  Ply  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys  .' 

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Rind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name  

My  name   

Address   


THE  CALIFORNIA  WALNUT 
GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  McKay  Disc 
Plow  and  Subsoiler 

The  Sensation  of  the  1019  Tractor  Show. 


Especially  adapted  to  hard  ground  and  dif- 
ficult plowing.  No  shares  to  sharpen — no 
spring  beams.  If  you  want  a  real  plow, 
see  our  agents  or  write  for  full  informa- 
tion.   Plows  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


112  118  So.  Los 
LOS  ANGELES. 


Angeles  St., 

CALIFORNIA 


(Written   for  Pacific   Rural  Press.) 

The  circular  report  of  the  Associa- 
tion dated  August  20  gives  the  esti- 
mated crop  for  this  season  from  pres- 
ent conditions  as  46,000,000  pounds  as 
against  39,000,000  last  year.  Within 
90  days  "the  Association  has  been  of- 
fered much  business  it  felt  necessary 
to  decline,  as  its  estimated  output  of 
No.  1  Soft  Shells  and  Budded  has 
been  long  since  contracted  for."  The 
Association  is  still  in  position  to  ac- 
cept orders  for  a  limited  quality  of 
No.  2's.  It  is  expected  that  the  price 
put  on  No.  2  walnuts  will  be  so  com- 
paratively low  as  to  greatly  stimulate 
their  sale.  The  heavy  percentage  of 
No.  2's  is  attributed  to  insufficient 
rains  where  no  artificial  irrigation 
was  available — only  9  inches  instead 
of  17  in  the  walnut  sections.  "How- 
ever, 80  per  cent  of  the  walnut  groves 
are  under  irrigation  and  most  of  these 
will  return  excellent  crops."  Three 
times  the  normal  amount  of  water  has 
been  used,  trebling  the  irrigation 
costs  of  production. 

To  the  new  acreage  coming  into 
bearing  together  with  improved  cul- 
tural methods  may  be  attributed  the 
large  crop  in  sight.  "There  are  now 
77,000  acres  of  walnuts  in  California. 
The  crop  will  show  about  17  per  cent 
No.  2's  and  the  No.  l's  will  not  be  as 
large  as  in  1918." 

Budded  Nuts  Take  the  Lead. 

"Practically  the  entire  increase  in 
production  will  be  of  the  Budded  va- 
riety, which  will  be  of  the  usual  fine 
size,  as  most  of  the  plantings  for  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  Buds  and 
young  trees  always  produce  the  larg- 
est nuts.  The  Budded  is  the  coming 
California  walnut.  It  is  larger,  has 
a  smoother  shell,  a  plumper,  heavier 
meat  and  a  more  exquisite  flavor  than 
the  soft-shell.  Some  day  there  will 
be  ten  pounds  of  Buds  produced  to 
one  pound  of  Soft-Shells." 

Brands  and  Prices. 

"We  are  putting  'Diamond  Brand' 
in  a  class  by  itself.  It  will  be  the 
Association's  policy  to  pack  nothing 
but  the  highest  grades  of  nuts  under 
this  nationally  advertised  brand. 
Goods  of  only  standard  grade  will  be 
sold  in  unbranded  bags  as  formerly. 
Our  standards  and  inspection  will  this 
year  be  more  thorough  than  ever. 
Goods  that  are  below  standard  qual- 
ity will  be  cracked  and  sold  as  wal- 
nut meats.  Each  of  our  26  packing 
houses  will  this  season  be  either  new 
or  remodeled  and  enlarged,  and  have 
sufficient  capacity  to  clean,  grade  and 
pack  all  the  walnuts  gathered  in  its 
section  each  day — even  at  the  very 
peak  of  the  harvesting  season." 

.'No  man  living  is  capable  of  mak- 
ing an  accurate  prediction  of  open- 
ing prices  at  this  early  date — ideas 
often  change  three  or  four  cents  a 
pound  within  the  week  preceding  the 
announcing  of  our  opening  prices — 
the  price  will  be  justified  by  supply 
and  demand." 

Inflation  of  Currency. 

"The  value  of  a  dollar  today  in 
purchasing  commodities,  including 
labor,  is  hardly  half  what  it  was  in- 
normal  times.  Thus,  when  one  fig- 
ures a  dollar  as  simply  a  medium  of 
exchange,  prices  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered higher  now  than  they  were 
.during  the  pre-war  period.  As  a  con- 
crete illustration,  the  farmer  today 
can  only  exchange  a  couple  of  bags 
of  walnuts  for  the  same  suit  of 
clothes,  set  of  harness  or  bill  of  gro- 
ceries that  he  could  exchange  two 
bags  for  in  1914." 


The  State's  Raisin  Crop  has  now 
dropped  to  an  estimate  of  180,000 
tons,  according  to  E.  E.  Kaufman, 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  The  hot 
spells  in  July  and  August  were  di- 
rectly responsible  for  most  of  the 
damage  by  sunburn,  and  the  berries 
in  many  districts  run  smaller  than 
usual.  The  fine  drying  season  has 
done  much  to  alleviate  the  shortness 
of  labor  in  the  field,  but  the  harvest- 
ing has  proceeded  nicely.  Grpwers 
will  have  had  a  stiff  season  of  it 
though  at  that,  for  they  are  con- 
stantly "on  the  job." 


The  Greatest  Comtonai 


*$airhmhs  -Jttorse 
'Z  'jEngine  with 
'Bosch  Magneto 


VET/HEM  the  full  meaning  of  this  "Z"  message  is  realized 
^ »  — mighty  few*  farmers  in  America  will  fail  to  at  onee 
call  on  the  nearest  "Z"  engine  dealer.  5  This  example  of 
master  engine-building  must  be  seen.  5  Type  and  pictures 
can  but  suggest  this  v'alue  establishing  achievement.  5  By 
adding  this  one  possible  betterment — Bosch  high  tension, 
oscillating  magneto — we  complete  a  rare  engine  service,  fulljl 
maintained  by  o-Oer  200  Bosch  Service  Stations  in  co-opera- 
tion with  e^ery  "Z"  engine  dealer — for  all  "Z"  engine 
owners.  ^  Prices— \lA  H.  P.  $75.00—3  H.  P.  $125.00 
—6  H.  P.  $200.00— All  F.O.B.  Factory. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  fcr(3 


m.    MANUFACTURERS     I  I 


CHICAGO  V* 


PLOW  NOW 


For  Tough  Jobs 

Leave  This  Weight  In 

Remove  it  and  the  "Ground  Hog"  is 
ready  for  work  in  light  soils. 

DON'T   WAIT   FOll  BAIN 
WE   MAY  HAVE  A   LONG  Dttf  SPELL 

PLEASE  NOTE :  That  we  also  manufacture  Power  'Lift  Plows,  Hop  and 
Vineyard   Plows,  and  many  other  Tractor  Implements,  among  them 
"Cunningham"  Pulverizers,  Disc  Harrows,  Cultivators,  etc. 

ALL  SIZES,   GET  OI  K  PRICES. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS 

AND  NAME  OF  NEAREST  AGENT 

Spalding-Robbins  Disc  Plow  Co. 


625  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco 
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SINGLE  ACTION   HORSK  HARROW 


CALIFORNIA 
ORCHARD  TLOW 


Thoroughly 
Pulverize 
Every  Inch 
of  Ground 


CLARK  "CUTAWAY"  Double  Ac- 
tion Harrows  thoroughly  dig,  mix 
and  pulverize  every  inch  of  soil.  A 
perfect-seedbed  is  prepared  by  their 
forged  sharp  cutout  disks  made  of 
toughest  cutlery  steel  that  does  not 
chip,  crack  or  break.  "Once  over" 
k  does  the  trick.  Same  as  going  over 
your  ground  twice.  In  the 

Harrows 
and 

22ZEZ3^  piows 

the  rear  gangs  are  forced  to  cut  exactly 
midway  between  the  track  of  the  front 
gang  disks.  The  Improved  CLARK  Main 
Frame  of  special  steel  holds  all  gangs  in 
their  appointed  place  as  in  a  vice.  Slewing 
and  trailing  is  impossible.  Each  disk  does 
its  duty— cuts  its  own  way. 

CLARK  "CUTAWAY"  Tillage  Ma- 
chines contain  the  most  advanced, 
most  practical  features  of  construc- 
tion. They  stand  foremost  in  qual- 
ity and  service.  They  have  many 
valuable,  exclusive  features.  They 
work  out  their  price  the  first  sea- 
son. In  better  cultivation  and 
greater  crop  yields. 

Have  your  dealer  show  you  CLARK 
"CUTAWAY"  Harrows  and  other 
tillage  machines  illustrated  on  this 
page.  An  inspection  of  the  CLARK 
"CUTAWAY"  line  will  convince 
you  that  a  CLARK  machine  is  the 
one  to  buy. 

The  Cutaway  Harrow  Co. 

629  Main  Street 
Higganum,  Connecticut 

"Maker    of    the    Original    CLARK  Disk 
Uarroivs    and  1'low." 


Write  for  valuable 
free  book,  "The  Soil 
and  Its  Tillage,"  and 
complete  catalog. 


The  Odorous  Onion  and  Its  High  Price 

<By  Albert  Llndley,  Chairman  of  the  State  Organization,  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators' 

Association.) 

Having  shown  in  previous  articles, 
based  on  actual  investigation,  that 
the  farmer  received,  under  contract 
dated  August  4,  1919,  after  deducting 
16  cents  paid  to  him  for  the  sack  con- 
tainer, only  $1.91  per  hundred  pounds 
for  potatoes,  for  which  the  housewife 
of  San  Francisco  was  paying  at  the 
rate  of  $4.16,  the  patron  of  the  cheaper 
restaurants  $11.40,  and  the  cafes  and 
hotels  as  high  as  $40  per  hundred,  the 
agents  of  the  Farm  Owners'  and  Op- 
erators' Association  then  took  up  the 
onion  as  their  next  subject.  They  se- 
cured original  contracts,  bills  and  re- 
ceipts and  followed  the  onion  from 
the  delta  farmer  to  the  San  Joaquin 
river  bank,  then  down  the  river  by 
steamer  and  on  until  distributed  as 
food  to  the  final  consumers  in  San 
Francisco. 

It  was  found  that  the  farmer  re- 
ceived on  a  large  shipment  of  onions 
on  August  20,  1919,  $1.75  for  each  sack 
to  contain  not  less  than  105  pounds 
of  Australian  brown  onions.  These 
onions  he  raised  and  by  contract  de- 
livered them,  sorted  and  sacked,  on 
the  river  bank,  only  80  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  and  where  they  lay  at  his 
risk  until  picked  up  by  the  river  boat 
to  be  carried  to  the  San  Francisco 
produce  dealer. 

Deducting  the  16  cents  which  the 
farmer  pays  for  the  sack  container, 
his  return  is  $1.59  for  a  sack  of  105 
pounds,  or  $1.51  per  hundredweight. 
In  the  case  of  onions,  as  with  pota- 
toes, the  jobber  buys  by  the  sack  and 
sells  by  the  one  hundred  pounds.  By 
this  switch  he  gains  5  pounds  on  ev- 
ery sack,  the  opening  wedge  in  the 
advance  of  price  from  the  farmer  to 
the  consumer. 


The  jobbers'  selling  price  for  the 
105  pounds  of  onions,  for  which  he 
paid  the  farmer  $1.75,  was  $2.50  the 
hundredweight,  showing  an  advance 
of  75  cents  over  the  price  paid  the 
farmer,  with  5  pounds  acquired,  or  j 
added,  for  which  he  paid  the  farmer 
nothing  and  sold  at  2%  cents  a  pound, 
or  12%  cents,  making  his  actual  ad- 
vance per  hundred  87%  cents,  or  50 
per  cent  gross  on  his  investment.  The 
price,  like  the  onion,  grows  stronger 
as  the  product  advances  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  retailer  then  purchased  these 
onions  from  the  wholesaler  at  $2.50 
per  hundred.  He  distributed  them  to 
his  customers  at  the  rate  of  six 
pounds  for  25  cents,  or  $4.16  per  hun- 
dredweight, or  a  gross  advance  of 
$1.66.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
retailer's  advance  alone  is  more  than 
the  gross  price  per  hundred  actually 
received  by  the  farmer,  who  provided 
the  land,  seed,  labor,  and  all  other 
expenses,  to  which  must  be  added 
occasional  hazard  of  crop  failures 
and  a  glutted  market. 

The  farmer's  $1.51  onions  have  now 
first  touched  the  consumer  with  the 
price  of  $4.16  per  hundredweight  when 
sold  in  household  quantities.  When 
served  in  the  cheaper  restaurants, 
even  raw  or  sliced,  these  onions 
bought  at  the  low  average  of  10  cents 
a  portion  of  one  onion,  bring  an  ag- 
gregate of  about  $20  the  hundred 
pounds.  When  served  raw  in  the  bet- 
ter class  of  hotels  the  portions  served 
aggregate  in  price  about  $30  per  hun- 
dredweight. The  patrons  served  in 
these  fine  places  are  eating  onions  at 
a  cost  to  them  of  1900  per  cent  over 
and  above  the  price  paid  the  farmer. 


Mariout  Barley  Not  for  Wet  Locations 


The  article  on  Mariot  barley  writ- 
ten by  Prof.  G.  W.  Hendry  of  Univer- 
sity Farm  and  published  in  our  issue 
of  August  9,  has  occasioned  some  em- 
barassment  because  so  many  o  f  our 
readers  have  asked  for  seed  and  the 
seed  is  hardly  to  be  obtained.  A  let- 
ter addressed  to  Prof.  Hendry  from 
a  Stockton  grain  dealer  asks  whether 
this  barley  has  been  tried  on  black 
adobe  or  on  peat  soils  such  as  char- 
acterize the  Delta  islands.  Several 
farmers  had  asked  the  dealer  for  seed. 
Prof.  Hendry  gives  the  following  ad- 
vice: 

"Our  14  years  of  experience  with 
Mariout  barley  have  shown  it  to  have 
the  greatest  advantage  over  common 
barley  on  dry  soils,  in  dry  seasons, 
and  especially  when  late  planting  is 
practiced.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  generally  has  produced  5  to  10 
sacks  per  acre  above  the  common  sort. 
Last  year  we  had  light  spring  rains 
in  this  section,  and  Mariout  was  much 
superior  in  yield,  both  on  fall  and 
spring  planted  land  and  on  both  heavy 
and  light  soil  types.  We  should  say 
that  it  will  outyield  the  common  va- 
riety on  either  a  heavy  or  light  soil 
under  dry  conditions,  but  that  on  low- 


lying  heavy  soils,  on  which  the  water 
stands  during  the  winter,  it  is  not  so 
good  as  the  common  variety. 

"Regarding  peat  soils,  we  have  no 
data  upon  which  to  form  an  opinion, 
but  would  think  that  if  plenty  of 
moisture  were  available  that  common 
barley  could  not  be  improved  upon, 
but  if  the  peat  is  apt  to  dry  out  early 
in  the  spring,  we  should  prefer  Mari- 
out. Again,  if  a  summer  crop,  such 
as  corn  or  beans,  is  to  follow  barley, 
we  should  choose  Mariout  because  it 
will  ripen  about  2  weeks  ahead  of 
common  barley  sown  at  the  same 
time.  Mariout  is  essentially  an  arid 
hot-climate  crop,  and  succeeds  with 
less  rain  than  common  barley. 

"Summing  up,  I  would  advise  Mari- 
out for:  (1)  Dry  upland  soils,  either 
heavy  or  light;  (2)  dry  peat  soils, 
either  early  or  late  planting;  (3) 
moist  peat  soils,  late  planting;  (4) 
any  peat  soils  where  double  cropping 
is  used. 

"I  would  not  advise  Mariout  for: 
(1)  Low  heavy  soils,  fall  seeding, 
where  water  stands;  (2)  moist  peat 
soil,  fall  seeding,  no  summer  crop; 
(3)  cool,  moist  climate  near  coast  or 
at  high  elevations  in  North." 


MOST  WHEAT  WITH  LEAST  RAIN.   EGYPTIAN  COTTON  (  INS  BEADY 


The  best  wheat  crop  ever  raised  in 
recent  years  in  the  Annette  district 
of  Kern  county,  and  northern  San 
Luis  Obispo  grain  districts  grew  this 
season  on  the  light  rainfall  of  four 
inches  at  Annette  and  about  seven 
inches  at  Linne,  according  to  Ben 
Quigley,  a  rancher  of  the  latter  dis- 
trict. Better  cultural  methods  ex- 
plain this  unexpectedly  good  crop,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Quigley,  who  points  to 
the  better  working  of  summer  fallow 
and  getting  seedbeds  refined  in  time 
for  earlier  sowing.  But  last  winter's 
moisture  did  hot  get  down  to  that  of 
the  previous  year,  so  if  we  don't  get 
good  soaking  rains  this  winter,  look 
out  for  a  short  crop  next  season! 


Arlzonans  have  a  tremendous  cot- 
ton acreage  this  year,  according  to 
F.  M.  Blake,  who  has  the  Oliver  Im- 
plement agency  at  Phoenix.  It  is 
mostly  the  Egyptian  variety,  and  this 
year  the  people  will  not  be  caught 
short  of  ginning  facilities  as  they  were 
last  year.  A  large  number  of  the  most 
up-to-date  Egyptian  cotton  gins  have 
been  installed  this  season.  Alfalfa 
acreage  has  been  shortened  by  the 
cotton  craze.  There  is  plenty  of 
water  for  all  crops  and  the  country 
is  exceptionally  prosperous. 


The  whole  world  is  looking  to  Cali- 
fornia for  fruit — fresh,  dried  and 
canned.   All  right — they  shall  have  It. 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO.  ^ZZs 

Dealer  In  Farm  Implement!),  Vehicles  and  Road  a  "fllluns 

Grading  Machinery  125-127  N.  Eos  Angeles  Street  Eon  Angela,  t'al. 
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Fine  Progress  in  Alfalfa  Association 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


As  alfalfa  is  marketed  now,  many  a 
district  which  ships  hay  to  the  mar- 
kets during  the  heavy-tonnage  season 
pays  freight  on  hay  to  be  shipped  back 
at  higher  prices,  which  cover  trans- 
portation and  middlemen's  commis- 
sions, but  represent  no  profits  to  the 
producers. 

"But,"  says  Manager  G.  H.  Emery 
of  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California, 
Inc.,  "the  day  is  about  past  when  in- 
dependent buyers  can  beat  down  the 
price  and  stock  up  when  hay  is  most 
plentiful  to  warehouse  it  and  sell  at 
high  prices  later  in  the  season." 

The  alfalfa  association  is  aiming 
first  to  develop  and  supply  fully  all 
that  eaGh  local  market  needs  from  the 
local  supply  if  there  is  enough  of  it. 
The  direct  route  from  producer  to 
consumer  will  be  worked  as  thor- 
oughly as  possible. 

To  accomplish  this,  a  mild  sort  of 
reorganization  is  going  on.  Hereto- 
fore, its  business  has  been  con- 
ducted from  the  Los  Angeles  and  Oak- 
land offices.  But  the  Association  is 
now  openine  branch  offices  at  El  Cen- 
tro,  Bakersfield,  Fresno,  and  Orland, 
which  will  handle  the  business  of 
their  districts  direct  without  consulta- 
tion with  the  home  office  at  Los  An- 
geles, except  for  guidance  with  refer- 
ence to  market  conditions  and  policies 
of  the  Association. 

Each  branch  office  is  to  be  sup- 
ported by  a  local  center  of  informa- 
tion in  each  alfalfa-growing  com- 
munity. This  will  put  the  head  office 
in  touch  with  local  conditions  all 
over  the  State  at  all  times.  Field  men 
also  will  help  along  this  line,  for  the 
Association  has  lately  increased  its 
field  force,  which  renders  personal 
service  to  members  in  the  way  of 
handling  their  crops,  local  sales,  and 
general  information. 

There  are  about  1,500  members  con- 
trolling 60,000  acres  already,  and  new 
members  are  steadily  volunteering  as 
they  see  the  benefits  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  its  influence  in  holding  prices 
at  a  point  where  growers  receive  fair 
compensation  for  their  labor,  capital, 
and  risk.  The  most  modern  business 
methods  are  being  adopted  by  the  As- 
sociation in  order  to  give  prompt  at- 
tention to  all  of  its  business. 

Marketing  Milo  Co-operatively. 

A  departure  of  considerable  value  is 


the  organization  of  a  department  to 
market  the  milo  and  other  grain  sor- 
ghums grown  by  members  of  the  Al- 
falfa Growers  of  California,  Inc.  (the 
'Association").  The  day  this  depart- 
ment was  organized  in  Imperial  Val- 
ley, milo  was  selling  at  $41  as  Mr. 
Emery  remembers  it.  The  next  day 
it  was  up  to  $50.  But  while  all  of  the 
milo  which  has  been  sold  by  the  As- 
sociation for  its  members  has  brought 
better  prices  than  were  paid  to  out- 
siders, the  idea  is  not  to  boost  prices 
beyond  what  growers  are  entitled  to 
receive  for  services  performed.  The 
chief  value  of  organized  marketing  of 
grain  sorghums,  as  well  as  alfalfa,  is 
to  eliminate  fluctuations  of  the  mar- 
ket due  to  manipulation  by  middlemen 
for  their  own  gain. 


WHAT     ARE  DISTINGUISHING 
MARKS  OF  ROOT  STOCKS? 


To  the  Editor:  Con  you  tell  me 
how  to  tell  the  difference  between 
peach,  almond  and  Myrobolan  roots 
on  prune  nursery  stock,  at  planting 
time?  Also,  can  you  inform  me  how 
to  keep  the  little  "flat-head  borers" 
from  young  prune  trees? — A.  T.  Por- 
terville. 

Myrobolan  roots  are  the  darkest  in 
color  of  the  tree  and  have  a  denser 
bark.  The  peach  root  is  reddish  in 
color  when  washed — redder  still  if 
you  chop  a  little  off,  while  washed 
almond  roots  have  a  yellowish  appear- 
ance. You  will  see  the  most  fibre  on 
your  Myrobolans,  but  this  need  be  no 
criterion  of  the  value  of  the  tree,  as 
it  has  to  be  renewed.  The  peach  root 
has  a  bitter  taste;  the  others  are 
bland. 

You  can  keep  the  flat-headed  borer 
from  young  prune  trees  by  protecting 
them  from  sunburn  or  other  injury, 
though  the  borer  occasionally  enters 
at  the  cut  made  at  the  bud  union.  A 
little  wax  w*ll  stop  this.  The  flat- 
headed  borer  does  not  enter  healthy 
fresh  bark. 


New  Zealand  Fruit  Growers  are  or- 
ganized voluntarily  for  the  purpose 
of  standardization  and  inspection. 
Each  orchardist  is  assessed  24  cents 
an  acre  and  this  provides  a  fund  of 
$20,000  to  carry  out  the  work.  They 
have  a  large  South  American  trade. 


McQUAY-NORRIS 

RINGS 

A  special  ring  for 
engines  that  pump 
oil. 

Used  in  top  groove 
only  of  pistons 
to  control  excess 
oil,  with  McQuay- 
Norris  \twSooF 
Piston  Rings  in 
lower  grooves  to 
insure  maximum 
compression  and 
fuel  economy. 


Stop  the  Theft  of  Power 


It  is  not  necessary  to  put  up  with  loss  of 

power  and  waste  of  oil  and  gas.  Don't  let  badly 
fitting  piston  rings  steal  your  motor's  power  and 
your  gasoline.    Install  a  full  set  of 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 


Increase  Power —  Decrease  Carbon 
Save  Gas 

By  creating  uniform  pressure  on  the  cylinder  walls, 
McQuay-Norris  Piston  Rings  stop  piston 

ring  leakage,  increase  power,  decrease  carbon  and 
save  fuel  and  oil. 

Wherever  you  are  you  can  get  them  to  fit  any  car, 
truck  and  tractor.  Jobbers  and  supply  houses  in 
over  300  distributing  points  carry  complete  stocks  of 
standard  sizes  and  over-sizes,  backed  by  a  factory 
stock  of  3,000  unusual  sizes.  You  don'*  have  to  wait 
— the  rings  are  awaiting  your  order. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

"To  Have  and  to  Hold  Power" —  a  simple, 
clear  explanation  of  piston  rings,  their 
construction  and  operation. 

Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

2838  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


Calco  Wagon  Tanks 

will  stand  the  strain — no  matter 
how  hard  or  rough  the  road. 

They  are  built  to  give  long  life  under  severe 
usage  on  either  horse  drawn  wagons  or  on 
tractor  trailers. 

Made  of  heavy  Armco  iron,  riveted  and  soldered  and 
with  baffle  plates  to  prevent  wash  of  contents  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

Made  in  three  types  with  capacities  from  260  to 
1  300  gallons. 

Send  for  descriptive  folder  and  price  list. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES 
4  1  7  Leroy  Street 


WEST  BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


TRAILERS^ 


You  Are  Paying  Too  Much  for  Hauling 

if  you  do  not  use  a  trailer. 


UTILITY 
TRAILERS 

utilize  waste 
power. 

Permit  double 
hauls  at  single 
haul  price. 
50  per  cent 
saving. 


Model  "B  Special"  with  3000  pounds  of  grapefruit 


Ready  for 
delivery — 
2  and  4-wheel 
models — 
800  pounds  to  10 
tons  capacity. 
Write  for 
catalog. 


9  Tons  of  hay  hauled  by  2-Ton  Truck  and 
2  Utility  Trailers. 

LOS  ANGELES  TRAILER  CO., 


1328    PALMETTO  ST., 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
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Greater  Economy  for  Any 
Country-Driven  Car 


Whether  it's  a  suit  of  clothes, 
a  pair  of  shoes,  an  automobile, 
a  tractor,  or  a  tire — quality  is 
the  thing  that  insures  lastingly 
satisfactory  service. 

It  is  Mohawk  quality  that  has 
made  Mohawk  Tires  so  popular 
among  the  farm  Communities. 

In  most  sizes  of  Mohawk  Tires, 
you  will  find  an  extra  ply  of  fab- 
ric. That  means  longer  wear. 

In  every  Mohawk  Tire  you  will 
find  nothing  but  pure  rubber 
and  pure  materials — no  shoddy, 


no  reclaimed  rubber,  no  "fillers". 
That  means  that  you  get  more 
tire  for  your  money  when  you 
buy  a  Mohawk — the  Mohawk 
Cord,  for  example,  weighs  from 
eight  to  ten  pounds  more  than 
any  other  Cord,  size  for  size. 

Add  to  these  advantages  a 
hand-made  tire,  produced  by  ex- 
pert tire  builders  and  you  will 
understand  why  85%  of  the 
motorists  who  buy  their  first 
Mohawk  Tire  continue  to  use 
Mohawks  exclusively. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


From  $3  to  $7  a  day  and  board  are 

prices  paid  for  bands  at  rice  harvest- 
ing. , 

The  northwest  winds  have  blanched 
3  per  cent  of  the  rice  crop  In  the 
vicinity  of  Winters. 

A  short  crop  of  onions  in  nearly  all 
the  producing  sections  this  year  as- 
sures a  rapid  sale  at  profitable  prices. 

California  warehouses  are  still 
carrying  a  large  supply  of  beans  from 
the  1918  crop,  and  the  market  is  quiet 

The  people  of  Pall  River  and  Hat 
Creek  valleys  have  one  of  the  largest 
hay  crops  ever  known  hereabouts  to 
dispose  of. 

Mustard  Farmers  at  Lompoc  (Ven- 
tura county)  have  teen  getting  15 
cents  a  pound  for  red  mustard  and 
20  cents  for  yellow. 

The  first  California  motor  truck 
train,  composed  of  fifteen  heavily 
laden  trucks  of  various  makes,  ar- 
rived safely  in  "Los  Angeles.  ' 

Loose  alfalfa  is  selling  in  the  Fres- 
no district  at  $25  a  ton  and  $28  for 
baled.  These  prices  are  attributed  to 
shortness  of  water-reducing  crops. 

With  the  required  number  of 
farmers  signed  for  loans  from  the 
Federal  Land  Bank,  the  Yuba-Sutter 
Farm  Loan  Society  organization  was 
assured. 

It  is  estimated  that  one  ton  of  fresh 
tomatoes  will  yield  8  pounds  of  seed. 
Large  quantities  of  seed  were  shipped 
abroad  last  year  by  the  Havens  Seed 
Farm  in  Santa  Ana. 

Rice  harvest  is  general  in  Yuba,. 
Yolo,  and  Sutter  counties.   The  aver-  | 
age  yield  is  expected  to  reach  45  sacks 
to  the  acre.    Contracts  for  $5.50  per 
cental  are  the  rule. 

Michigan  reports  the  sale  there  of 
new  crop  of  white  beans  at  $8.50  per 
cental  for  October  delivery.  A  few 
sales  have  been  made  at  $8.90 — equal 
to  $8  for  California  white  beans. 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  Co.  have  just 
completed  surveys  for  a  new  cannery 
at  Gridley  (Butte  county),  to  be 
erected  and'  operated  next  season. 
This  is  a  rich  and  growing  section. 

The  recent  rain  started  work  pre- 
paring summer  fallow  for  the  seeding 
of  one  of  Fall  River's  most  extensive 
wheat  crops.  The  average  yield  for 
the  past  season  was  about  twelve 
sacks. 

Several  thousand  men  are  needed 
In  the  rice  fields  for  the  harvest,  rice 
growers  estimated'  today.  Men  now 
employed  are  threatening  a  strike, 
saying  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
wage  scale. 

According  to  data  collected  by  the 
Department  Of  Commerce  the  coun- 
try's cotton  crop  is  the  smallest  in  ten 
years.  But  the  growers  are  getting 
more  money  for  the  crop  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

William  G.  McAdoo  was  appointed 
today  special  assistant  to  the  Attor- 
ney-General in  defending  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Federal  farm  loan  act, 
which  had  been  attacked  in  suit 
brought  in  Kansas  City. 

Private  estimates  of  Washington's 
1919  wheat  crop  have  flxed  the  total 
at  65,250,000  bushels,  or.  about  10,000,- 
000  more  bushels  than  was  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  State:  The  estimated 
value  is  well  over  $1,000,000,000. 

A  hundred  ponnds  of  superphos- 
phate to  the  acre  has  been'fQund  very 
affective  for  alfalfa  in  Australia:  It  is  , 
applied  right  after  the  first  cut  is  off 
and  on  successive  cuttings  in  hot  sec- 
tions while  vigorous  growth  iff  made. 

Salem,  Ore.,  will  produce  approxi- 
mately 45,000  bales  of  hops  this  sea- 
son, according  to  the  latest  estimates 
by  leading  growers. of  the  Willamette 
varley.  It  fs  believed  that  most  of  the 
yards  will  produce  an  average  of 
1,200  pounds  to  the  acre. 

"Within  five  years  California  will 
be  producing  one-half  the  rice  crop  of 
the  entire  county,"  says  J.  R.  Leg- 
uenec,  chief  of  the  Rice  Division,  U. 
S.  Food  Administration.  The  140,000 
acres  planted  to  rice  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  this  season  will  yield 
50  per  cent  more  -  this  year  than  the 
acreage  of  any  Southern  State. 

Harvesting  of  the  Sacramento  Val- 
ley's $25,000,000  rice  crop  Is  in  full 
swine-  and  many .  discharged  pnifllprs 


are  finding  employment  in  the  rice 
fields,  according  to  the  war  camp  com- 
I  munity  placement  bureau.   Wages  are 
said  to  range  from  $6  a  day  up. 

The  value  of  the  rice  crop  in  the 
Chlco  district  of  Butte  county,  com- 
prising some  12,000  acres,  is  placed  at 
$3,000,000,  The  value  of  the  total 
crop  for  the  county,  including  the 
Gridley  and  Biggs  districts,  is  placed 
at  $7,000,000. 

Imperial  Valley,  comprising  413,000 
acres  under  cultivation  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  of  the  border  and  80,000  acres 
on  the  Mexican  side,  produced  crops 
worth  a  total  of  $47,832,292  during 
1918,  according  to  data  just  completed 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway.  It 
required  18,682  cars  to  move  this  corn. 

Before  the  war  most  of  the  beet, 
carrot,  radish  and  spinach  seed  came 
from  Great  Britain  and  France,  but 
now  we  export  those  seeds.  There 
are  about  21,537  acres  of  vegetable 
seed  alone  this  year  in  this  State,  and 
as  we  have  a  monopoly  on  certain 
seeds  through  our  climate,  the  in- 
dustry of  seed  growing  is  a  coming 
one. 

Striking  Chinese  at  Dayside  cannery 
near  Mayfield  were  discharged  this 
morning  by,  the  company,  following 
the  volunteering  of  the  other  em- 
ployes for  double  duty  until  new  men 
can  be  employed.  The  Chinese 
truckers  went  out  on  a  demand  for  a 
raise  of  10  cents  an  hour  in  wages. 
They  had  been  getting  35  cents  and 
40  cents  an  hour. 

Last  year  the  State  of  Virginia  con- 
demned crimson  clover  seed,  which 
showed  a  germination  test  only  be- 
tween 15  and  30  per  cent.  Usually 
old  crimson  clover  seed  has  a  dark 
brownish  color,  readily  distinguish- 
able from  the  bright  color  of  the  new 
crop  seed.  If  there  is  an  abundance 
of  dark  seed,  the  buyer  may  well  be- 
come suspicious  and  submit  samples 
to  the  laboratory  for  a  germination 
test. 

Cotton  grown  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  is  now  finding  a  market  in  the 
California  Products  Company  of 
Fresno.  According  to  word  received 
from  Manager  Hulme  the  company 
has  sold  78  bales  of  cotton,  represent- 
ing the  total  production  of  cotton 
linters  from  last  year's  cotton  crop  in 
the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  to  the  SimOn 
Mattress  Company  of  San  Francisco. 
These  linters  will  be  made  into  mat- 
tresses. Th.'s  is  the  first  time  that 
these  mattresses  will  be  made  from 
linters  grown  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley. 


BOTIP  WHEAT  I\  MAIU.KA  CO. 


Almost  double  the  yield  per  acre 
was  the  gratifying  result  obtained  by 
W.  D.  Cardwell,  of  Chowchilla.  Ma- 
dera county,  in  a.  comparison  between 
|  Bunyip  (Sperry  No.  1)  wheat  and 
Club.  Fifty  acres  seeded  in  Bunyip 
produced  459  sacks  at  an  average 
weight  of  143  lbs.  per  sack  of  wheat, 
weighing  61  %  lbs.  to  the  measured 
bushel.  Having  heard  this  wheat  well 
recommended  when  he  put  in  his  grain 
for  the  present  year,  Mr.  Cardwell  de- 
cided to  give  it  a  tryout.  He  secured 
enough  seed  for  50  acrds  and  sowed 
it  in  the  center  of  800  acres.  The 
iurroundfng  750  acres  were  seeded 
with  Club  wheat.  None  of  the  land 
is  under  irrigation  and  it  all  was  pre- 
pared alike. 


A  SQUIRREL  TRAP. 

To  the  Editor:  We  Jiave  a. dry  gulch 
at  the  edge  Of  a  bean  field  where  the 
squirrels  are  very  destructive,  and  it 
is  too  dry  to  get  them  with  gas.  \\> 
buried  a  barrel  in  the  bank  about 
throe  weeks  ago  and  put  water  In  it 
and  since  then  have  thrown. 55  dead 
squirrels  out  of  the  barrel. 
.If  it  is  too  much  .trouble  to  bury 
the  barrel,  lean  a  board  up  against  the 
side  of  it  at  a  slant  of  30  or  40  de- 
grees and  nail  it  to  the  top.  The 
water  level  should  be  kept  so  the 
squirrels  try  to  reach  the  water  but 
cannot  quite  do  so.  Ten  inches  down 
from  the  top  is  about  right.  This 
probably  could  not  work  where  there 
is  other  water  near,  but  in  a  dry 
place  it  gets  them  all  right. — John  A. 
Wood,  Walnut,  Los  Angeles  county: 

A  steady,  even-tempered  feeder 
makes  tame  catU"    ''•  , ',*'•.'■  '  } 


Cord  or  fabric,  in  ribbmd  and  non-akid  treads,  and  there  n  an  extra  ply,  hand- 
I        made,   Ford  aize  Mohawk,  too.     Good  dealer  a    every  where  handle  them 

MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 
MOHAWK  RUBBER  CO.,  1436  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

MOHAWKOsaggTIRES 
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at  Porterville.Cal. 


Five  well  known  tractors 

entered  a  competitive  demon- 
stration recently  on  the  100  -  acre 
orange  ranch  of  Wight  &  Pfarfinger. 
Porterville,  Cal.,  and  the  LAUSONwas 
the  only  tractor  able  to  pull  three  14- 
inch  mold  board  plows  anywhere  on 
the  ranch.  The  LAUSON  was  pur- 
chased and  is  now  in  every  day  use. 

Some  of  the  grades  on  the  ranch 
are  as  much  as  20%;  the  ground  is 

adobe  soil  intermixed  with  irrnny  larye  size 
rocks,  presenting  extremely  difficult  condi- 
tions.  Tbia  is  typical  of  Lauson  pkrform- 
\  ance  under  all  operating  conditions. 

New  literature  just  off  the  press  tells 
why  the  1X4 1;  SON  is"  The  Pattern  Tractor 

THE  JOHN  LAUSONMANUFACTURING  CO. 
DE  LAVAL  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


The  LAUSOX-BEAl-RR 
■(-cylinder  Kerosene  Burning 
Engine  develops  30%  surplus 
power  at  a  normal  speed  of 
950  R.  P.M. 


Distributors  for  Oregon,  California,  Arizona 
and  Nevada 
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Lazzari  stands  beside  the  New  Edison 
and  sings  "Mon  coeur  s'ourre  a  ta  roix" 


Lazzari  has  now  ceased  to  sing,  and  the 
New  Edison  is  singing  the  same  song  alone 


The  pictures  above  are  drawn  from  actual  photographs.  They  show  Lazzari 
in  the  act  of  -comparing  her  voice  with  its  RE-CREATION  by  the  New  Edison. 
She  sang.  Suddenly  she  ceased  to  sing,  and  the  New  Edison  took  up  the  same 
song  alone.  There  was  no  difference.  It  was  only  by  watching  Lazzari's  lips  that 
the  audience  could  tell  when  she  had  ceased  to  sing. 

Lazzari  has  made  this  test  before  more  than  ten  thousand  music-lovers  and  rep- 
resentative music  critics.  This  test  proves  beyond  all  question  that  the  voice  of 
Lazzari,  as  RE-CREATED  by  the  New  Edison,  is  absolutely  indistinguishable  from 
her  voice  as  heard  on  the  stage  of  the  lyietropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York. 


THE  voice  of  the  decade  has  appeared.  A  transcend- 
ent artist  has  flashed  into  operatic  glory. 

Twenty-two  months  ago,  Carolina  Lazzari  joined 
the  Chicago  Opera, — unknown,  unheralded. 

Today,  three  continents  clamor  to  hear  her. 

This  fall,  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  brings 
her  to  New  York, — its  new  prima  donna  contralto. 

While  the  golden  horseshoe  of  the  Metropolitan  sits 
enthralled  by  the  spell  of  her  magnificent  voice,  you  in 
your  own  home  c*an  hear  that  self-same  voice.  For  the 
New  Edison  brings  you  the  real  voices  of  the  world's 


great  artists,  wherever  you  may  be.  Not  strident  and 
mechanical  travesties  on  their  art,  but  literal  RE-CREA- 
TIONS,  indistinguishable  from  their  living  voices.  The 
New  Edison's  life-like  Re-Creation  of  music  in  all  its 
forms  is  the  amazement  of  the  music  critics  of  the  country. 

The  entire  genius  of  Edison,  the  wizard,  is  summed  up 
in  this  marvelous  phonograph — his  Official  Laboratory 
Model.  It  cost  him  three  million  dollars  to  perfect.  Yet 
all  the  musical  world  counts  every  penny  of  those  millions 
well  spent.  For,  he  thus  perpetuated  the  priceless  art  of 
great  artists,  and  introduced  the  wondrous  cultural  bene- 
fits of  good  music  to  discriminating  homes  everywhere. 


Sfe.NEW  EDISON 

'She  Phonoqrabh  with  a  Soul 


Our  new  book,  "Edison  and  Music,"  is  the  most  in- 
teresting phonograph  story  of  the  year.  Free. 
Write  for  it.    Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
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THREE  BIG  REASONS  WHY 


you  should  buy  a 

MONARCH  TRACTOR 

1.  It  is  a  Tracklayer. 

2.  The  size  is  neither  too  large  nor  too  small.  You 
have  four  models  to  choose  from  ranging  from  as 
large  as  you  need  to  as  small  as  you  need. 

3.  MONARCH  means,  Monarch  wear  resisting 
Manganese  Steel  Tracks,  heat-treated  steel-cut 
Gearing,  mounted  on  Hyatt  Heavy-Duty  shock- 
absorbing  roller  bearings.  Valve  in  the  Head, 
Slow-Speed,  Heavy-Duty  Monach  Beaver  Motor 
— the  greatest  power  and  absolutely  the  most 
efficient  tractor  for  the  money. 

After  nearly  two  years  of  severe  use  in  the  cutting  sands  and 
most  trying  conditions,  there  isn't  a  Monarch  Manganese  Steel 
Track  Shoe  but  what  is  apparently  as  good  as  new.  No  other 
tractor  can  boast  of  such  a  record. 

YOU  CAN'T  BEAT  IT! 
Write  for  literature.  Some  good  dealers  wanted. 

We  may  be  looking  for  a  man  in  your  territory. 

MONARCH  TRACTOR  SALES  COMPANY 


PHONE  2800 


121  AURORA  STREET, 
STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Monarch  Uchtfoot  Tractor  pulling  3-14  Inch  bottoms  8  Inched  deep.  2  1  /S  miles  per  hour. 


HERE  is  the  tractor  of  utmost  economy,  the  tractor 
that  gets  most  from  every  gallon  of  fuel  because  the 
direct  drive  from  motor  to  both  rear  axle  and  belt 
pulley  saves  power. 

THE 


NUBEf? 

light  Four 


is  the  right  sized  tractor  for  every  sized  farm.  It  is  powerful  enough  to 
pull  three  14-inch  bottoms  and  turn  an  acre  an  hour,  and  light  enough  to 
work  on  plowed  ground  without  packing  it  down. 

Thousands  of  Huber  Light  Fours  are  in  successful  use.  It  is  the  tried 
and  proved  tractor.  Huber  owners  are  Huber  boosters.  For  40  years 
Huber  has  built  steam  tractors;  and  for  20  years  gas  tractors.  The  Huber 
Light  Four  is  the  best  tractor  Huber  ever  built. 

1 1  plows,  harrows,  drills,  pulls  a  binder — does  every  type  of  heavy  6cld 
and  belt  work  economically.  So  simple  a  boy  can  run  it, 
and  anyone  who  knows  an  automobile  can  keep  it  in  repair. 

Every  one  interested  in  tractors  should  read  the  "Trac- 
tor in  the  Making,"  a  reprint  in  booklet  form.  Tells 
vitally  interesting  facts  about  tractors.  It  is  free  for  the 
asking.    Write  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  HUBER  MFG.  CO.,  Morion,  Ohio 

THE  HUBER  TRACTOR  SALES  CO. 

1012-14  So.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Some  territory  open  for  live  dealers. 


WdgMfl  .000  pound  v. 
pulls  three  14"  bot- 
tom plows;  12  h.  p. 
delivered  tothedraw- 
bar;  25  h.  p.  at  the 
belt;  Wauki-*ha,iour- 
cy  Under  motor;  Pcr- 
fei  Hadiutor;  Hyatt 
Roller  Bearings; 
burns  gasoline,  kero- 
sene or  distillate;  cen- 
ter draft ;  two  speeds, 
and  4  mile* 
pt- r  hour. 


Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


IMPLEMENTS  AT  LOS  ANGELES 
DEMONSTRATION. 


(Written  for  I'uciflc  Rural  Presa.) 

Aa  this  is  written  after  the  Los 
Angeles  implement  and  tractor  demon- 
stration is  all  over,  the  dealers  say  it 
was  the  most  successful  event  of  its 
kind  ever  held.  This  demonstration 
marked  a  curious  reversal  in  the  farm 
machinery  trade  which  has  been  de- 
veloping mostly  during  the  past  year. 
Farmers  have  generally  come  to 
realize  through  experience  that  trac- 
tors are  not  so  fully  economical  unless 
they  have  proper  implements  to  work 
with.  It  was  a  rather  common  saying 
at  this  event  that  the  implements  sold 
the  tractors.  So  soon  as  the  visitor  at 
this  demonstration  found  implements 
that  suited  him,  it  was  easy  to  sell 
him  a  tractor  that  would  fit  his  con- 
ditions. And  there  was  a  wonderful 
array  of  implements  to  choose  from — 
implements  designed  for  tractor  serv- 
ice and  for  the  hardest  conditions  of 
soil. 

Subsoilers,  Disks,  Land  Levelers. 

Deep  cultivation,  especially  subsoil- 
ing,  received  more  attention  from  visit- 
ors and  exhibitors  at  this  demonstra- 
tion than  heretofore.  One  of  the  three 
makes  of  big  tractors  was  usually 
operating  the  biggest  subsoilers  or 
chisels  with  a  crowd  following.  Most 
of  the  smaller  tractors  borrowed 
smaller  subsoilers  and  chisels,  which 
were  found  all  over  the  tractor  field. 
A  new  heavy  subsoiler  made  in  San 
Bernardino  county  was  on  exhibit  in 
one  tent  and  a  powerful  tractor  beet 
digger  invented  in  Ventura  county  was 
shown  in  another.  In  tents  and  all 
over  the  field  could  be  seen  the  McKay 
tractor  gang  disk  plows,  each  bottom 
of  which  was  followed  by  a  subsoil 
point  which  could  be  adjusted  to  dig 
one  to  eight  or  ten  inches  below  what 
the  disk-plows  cut. 

The  Killefer  Mfg.  Co.,  who  had  a 
large  section  of  land  for  their  sub- 
soilers and  tractor  "chisels,"  sold  a 
great  many  of  these  during  the  demon- 
stration in  addition  to  125  or  more  of 
their  automatic  double  disk  harrows. 
They  had  on  exhibit  and  for  use  some 
of  their  four-row  automatic-lift  beet 
diggers,  four-row  bean  cultivators  and 
four-row  beet  cultivators,  the  heaviest 
crossbill  clodmashers  made,  tractor- 
pulled  weeders  and  mulchers,  heavy 
duty  orchard  cultivators,  etc. 

Schmeiser  and  Caterpillar  power-lift 
land  levelers  were  operated  by  trac- 
tors. Barney  Sandstrom  did  some 
much-needed  land  leveling  around  the 
tents  with  his  scraper.  The  tractor 
people  hesitated  to  let  him  operate 
both  the  tractor  and  the  leveler  by 
himself,  but  he  soon  showed  how  easy 
it  is  and  how  desirable  a  fast-speed 
tractor  is  for  land  leveling. 

The  most  prominent  plows  and  disk 
harrows  and  corrugated  rollers  on  the 
field  were  the  Olivers,  which  were  uni- 
versally seen  here  as  well  as  in  one  of 
the  implement  tents. 

Tents  Full  of  Many  Implements. 

Nowhere  else  have  we  seen  so  com- 
plete an  array  of  all  the  implements 
needed  on  any  farm  as  we  saw  in  the 
International  Harvester  Co.  tent  at 
this  demonstration.  The  tent  covered 
about  11,200  square  feet  and  was 
fronted  on  the  outside  with  tractors 
labeled  to  tell  of  their  best  character- 
istics. L  H.  C.  motor  trucks,  hay  mak- 
ing and  pressing  machinery,  Deering 
combined  harvester  operated  by  its 
own  engine  for  an  eight-foot  cut,  corn 
binders,  grinders,  and  shelters,  silage 
cutters,  cream  separators,  grain  drills, 
four-row  beet  seeders,  and  all  the  im- 
plements for  plowing  and  refining  and 
packing  the  seed  bed. 

For  completeness  in  showing  all 
lines  of  farm  machinery,  E.  P.  Bosby- 
shell's  tent  could  hardly  be  excelled. 
You  wouldn't  think  of  so'  many 
machines  being  operated  by  tractors 
in  one  tent,  with  so  much  of  other 
machinery  besides.  New  and  im- 
portant features  of  machines  shown 
here  are  the  Rock  Island  quick-detach- 
able plowshares,  and  the  Brenneis 
leverless  disk  harrows.  The  plow- 
shares are  loosened  by  kicking  a  lever 
and  are  tightened  beautifully  in  place 
by  pulling  the  same  lever.  The  disk 
harrow  is  adjusted  by  hooking  its  main 


drawbar  onto  one  of  the  two  secondary 
drawbars  which  either  angle  or 
straighten  the  disk  when  pulled.  The 
tractor  driver  makes  the  change  from 
his  seat.  A  Knapp  orchard  disk  gang 
plow  was  so  low  and  narrow  that  it 
escaped  attention  from  many  of  the 
folks  who  would  have  been  most  in- 
terested. Another  tent  showing  most 
complete  lines  of  farm  machinery  was 
that  of  the  B.  Hayman  Co.  Here  we 
saw  a  full  line  of  Oliver  implements, 
wide  Black  Hawk  manure  spreaders, 
spring  tooth  harrows,  Forkner  tractor 
tillers,  R.  M.  Wade  pea  and  bean 
threshers,  Star  dairy  barn  equipment, 
tomato  and  sweet  potato  transplanters, 
alfalfa  cutters,  silage  cutters,  grain 
graders,  side  delivery  rakes,  etc. 

The  only  ball-bearing  disk  plow 
noted  on  the  field  was  the  Yuba  shown 
by  the  A.  F.  George  Co.  at  their  tent 
along  with  Yuba  tractors,  for  which 
this  company  has  the  agency  in  South- 
ern California.  John  Deere  imple- 
ments were  featured  in  this  tent,  and 
a  tractor  was  running  a  Deere  hay 
press  outside.  Plows,  cultivating 
machines,  grain  drills,  Deere  manure 
spreaders,  fruit  sprayers,  concrete 
mixers,  potato  planters  and  diggers, 
grain  fanning  mills,  etc.,  made  this  a 
specially  good  exhibit. 

The  great  number  of  implements 
specially  built  to  be  easily  attached  to 
Moline  tractors  so  as  to  become  a  part 
of  the  tractor  located  under  the  driver 
made  a  show  by  itself.  A  Moline  trac- 
tor with  an  eight  or  ten-foot  mower 
was  turned  loose  to  run  in  circles 
forward  part  of  the  time  and  backward 
part  of  the  time.  One  was  hitched 
over  a  Fresno  scraper. 

What  You  Get  for  Askinp. 

A  good  instance  of  what  demonstra- 
tion visitors  can  get  by  appearing 
interested  in  such  commonplace  things 
as  plows  was  that  afforded  the  writer 
at  the  Moline  tent.  The  dynamometer 
had  shown  that  where  the  surface  was 
not  trashy,  three  ten-inch  moldboards 
required  about  the  same  power  as  two 


REEMAM 

SWPgARDEN  TRACTOR*  ^ 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
Agricultural  Implements  of  All  Kinds. 
724  Fan  Ness  Are.,  San  Francisco. 


IETA-WTTTE 


Z11 

■At  Reduced  Price 
MA  IB  iiuy  00  your  own 

^^h^F  terra,.    Save  SIS  to 
$200.  Catalog  FKEtt. 
WtTTE  ENCina  WORKS 
■  >jm;H  o.kl.nd  Av...  Kmn i  cut,  Ma. 


PltuburOi.  fm. 
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rwelves.  The  forward  half  of  the 
jjhare  does  all  of  the  cutting  in  dry 
lidobe.  The  rest  of  the  furrow  simply 
hreaks  off  and  the  rear  half  of  the 

share  only  rides.  For  this  reason  it  is 
Economical  to  put  ten-inch  bottoms  on 

twelve-inch  gangs. 


TRUCKS    AND    TRAILERS  AT 
DEMONSTRATION. 


Motor  trucks  and  trailers  have  a 
•  definite  and  necessary  part  in  motor- 
lized  farming.  They  were  welcomed  at 
I  the  Los  Angeles  Tractor  and  Imple- 
Iment  Demonstration.    But  as  usual 
[there  was  no  co-ordination  in  their 
[exhibit  and  it  made  no  particular  im- 
pression  on   the   visitors.   A  truck 
tent  was  put  up  and  occupied  by  two 
different  makes.   The  accessories  tent 
sheltered  fourteen  different  makes  of 
trucks,  while  the  implement  and  trac- 
tor   tents    sheltered    several  more. 
Two  different  makes  of  trailers  were 
shown.   Thus  there  was  a  respectable 
and  -  valuable  exhibit  of  trucks  and 
trailers,  but  very  few  people  realized 
that  fact.    What  is  needed  is  more 
co-operation  between  dealers  hand- 
ling these  lines  and  a  unified  exhibit, 
such  as  we  have  not  yet  seen  in  Cali- 
fornia.   It  is  worthy  the  effort  and 
the  industry  is  of  enough  importance 
to  farmers  and  others  to  justify  a 
comprehensive  show  of  trucks  and 
trailers. 


RACTORS  NEW  TO  CALIFORNIA. 


The  fact  that  a  tractor  has  not 
been  offered  previously  in  this  State 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  untried.  Most 
of  such  machines  have  long  been  used 
in  the  East  and  many  of  them  are 
built  by  implement  companies  who 
have  been  in  business  several  decades. 
These  tractors  are  likely  to  give  good 
service,  but  the  farmer  investing  in 
one  of  them  may  well  look  into  sev- 
eral features,  which  have  in  the  past 
made  some  Eastern  tractors  unsatis- 
factory in  California.  The  Eastern 
people  have  a  different  dust  from 
ours.  It  does  not  seek  every  en- 
trance to  the  inwards  of  the  machine 
as  our  dust  does;  and  if  it  gets  there 
it  does  not  cut  the  bearings  as  our 
dust  does.  Some  Eastern  companies 
i  have  not  realized  this  and  have  sent 
out  tractors  which  either  had  no  air- 
cleaners  or  had  air-cleaners  ineffi- 
cient for  our  conditions.  Practically 
all  of  these  up  to  date  have  either  dis- 
appointed from  our  market  or  have 
remedied  this  defect.  The  rancher 
who  uses  a  tractor  in  California 
without  an  efficient  air-cleaner  will 
soon  be  buying  houses  and  will  un- 
justly condemn  tractors.  For  the 
some  reason,  working  parts  must  be 
dust-proof. 

"It  is  a  fact  that  California  soil 
requires  a  great  deal  more  power  to 
plow  than  average  Eastern  soil.  The 
tractor  which  will  pull  three  bottoms 
in  the  East  should  be  bought  here  as 
a  two-bottom  plow. 

Some  of  the  Eastern  companies 
have  looked  to  California  as  an  invit- 
ing field  for  the  surplus  which  they 
are  able  to  make  now  with  the  facil- 
ities which  were  increased  for  war 
purposes  but  are  not  needed  in  that 
direction  now.  Some  of  these  may 
rush  to  sell  before  they  provide  ade- 
quate nearby  service  facilities  or 
nearby  complete  stocks  of  repair 
parts.  Assure  yourself  that  you  can 
get  prompt  expert  service  and  repair 
parts  without  delay,  before  you  buy 
any  tractor.  Also  find  out  as  cer- 
tainly as  possible  whether  you  are 
being  asked  to  help  find  the  weak 
places  for  the  manufacturers  at  your 
own  expense  and  whether  agencies 
for  the  tractor  are  likely  to  remain 
permanently  in  this  field. 

Clean  up  and  look  over  your  motor 
in  detail  every  thirty  days,  and  it 
•won't  go  to  pieces  so  fast,  says  a  man 
who  takes  care  of  seven  tractors. 

A  bean  intercrop  in  a  young  orchard 
of  San  Joaquin  county  was  planted 
four  rows  at  a  time  by  a  tractor. 

The  Lauson  tractor  has  recently 
adopted  a  water-cleaner  for  air  that 
is  to  be  used  in  the  carbureter. 

A  60-horsepower  Best  tractor  was 
shown  as  a  new  model  at  the  State 
Fair  this  year. 
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^~    THE  LIGHT- SIX 

A BEAUTIFUL,  clean-cut  car  of  119 -inch  wheelbase 
with  plenty  of  room  for  five  passengers,  and  a  50-horse- 
power  motor  that  takes  you  over  country  roads  at  top 
speed  and  climbs  the  steepest  grades  without  effort. 

On  its  mahogany-finished  instrument  board  are  conven- 
iently grouped  a  speedometer,  oil  pressure  gauge,  ammeter, 
lighting  and  ignition  switches;  upholstery  is  genuine  leather. 
Gypsy-type  top  with  plate  glass  windows  in  the  back. 

Its  power  and  staying  qualities  have  been  extraordinarily 
demonstrated  in  the  hands  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic 
owners. 

Studebalcer  builds  complete  in  its  own  factories  practically 
every  vital  part  of  this  beautiful  LIGHT-SIX,  thus  reducing 
middlemen's  profits  to  a  minimum  and  making  possible  such 
sterling  high  quality  at  its  unusually  low  price. 


THE  LIGHT-SIX 


$1685 


THE  BIG -SIX 

$2135 


All  prices  /.  o.  b.  Detroit 


The  Studebaker  Corporation  of  America 


Detroit,  Mich. 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


Walkerville,  Canada 


Address  all  correspondence  to  South  Bend 
Ask  any  Sluiehak"  dealer  for  a  demonstration  ride  in  this  LIGHT-SIX 
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IRRIGATION 


Neither  Alfalfa  nor  Orchard  cultivation  ca 
be  conducted  advantageously  without  a 
efficient  Irrigation  System.  Now  is  the  time 
install  your  system,  as  all  indications  point 
much  higher  prices  In  the  very  near  futt 
Don't  delay,  but  write  today  for  literature  i 
any  information  you  may  require  on  the  subj 
of  Irrigation.  The  advice  of  our  experts  is  yo 
for  the  asking. 

MARTIN  IRON  WORKS 

"Originators  of  the  Valve  System  of  Irrigation" 


ITTE  Engines 


2  to  30  H.  P. 
Built  Better — Cost  less  to  operate  and  to 
own — Easy  to  understand — Pew  working 
parts — Strong-ly  built — Every  part  guaran- 
teed against  defect  during  the  life  of  the 
engine. '  Built  from  standardized  metal 
patterns.  Every  part  interchangeable  and 
easily  replaced  by  operator.  Ask  us  for 
prices  on  all  sizes.  Stationary,  Portable  or 
Saw-Rig  Outfits. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

129  FEEMONT  ST. 
BAN  FBANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ROAD    WEAR  OF  .MOTOR  TRUCK 
TRAFFIC. 

To  determine  the  destructive  effect 
of  heavily  loaded  auto  trucks  on  high- 
ways and  streets,  and  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  data  on  the  design  of  road 
surfaces  and  foundations  to  withstand 
such  heavy  traffic,  a  series  of  experi- 
ments is  being  conducted  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  at  the  Ar- 
lington Experimental  Farm  to  deter- 
mine the  impact  of  auto  trucks  on 
roads. 

The  most  striking  single  develop- 
ment in  the  highway  field  in  1918  was 
the    tremendous    increase  in  motor 


truck  traffic.  Five  years  ago  heavy 
motor  trucks  were  few  in  number  and 
limited  practically  entirely  to  the 
paved  streets  of  larger  cities.  These 
vehicles  now  comprise  probably  4  to 
5  per  cent  of  the  grand  total  of  all 
motor  Vehicles  and  are  to  be  found 
wherever  traffic  conditions  permit 
profitable  use.  But  very  few  roads 
were  designed  to  carry  any  large  vol- 
ume of  this  class  of  traffic.  Conse- 
quently, the  cost  of  adequate  mainte- 
nance was  increased  greatly  during 
the  year.  In  many  places  the  damage 
due  to  the  incessant  pounding  of  these 
fast  and  heavy  vehicles  was  so  great 
as  to  require  complete  reconstruction. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  M 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum  1 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  at 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Writ*-  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60- A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  am; FURS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


TISAIJA 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Mingle  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pump 


%y  |i  f~V  /—  I— |       pi   I \M  E>4am   ahsolotely    hjdraullcally    and  antomatlrallj 
■  V  W%  V-F VJ  I  ■       I     %-J  l»  ■  ■    ^    water  balanced.     No  end  thro  lit  whatsoever. 
%l«o  l>KKP  U  KLL  TTJBBINE  PI  MPS  for  bored  wells  lO-lnrh  diameter  and  op. 

 Write  for  Bulletins——— 

140  Beale  St.,  San  Franeiseo,  Cal. 
Rranrb  Kale*  Office  at  Lne  Anrele* 


KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


At  the  SIGN 

The  Red  Crown  sign  means 
"The  Gasoline  of  Quality"— 
always  dependable.  Look  for 
the  Red  Crown  sign  before 
you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
(California) 


^Gasoline 
9fQuality 


Home  of  Tilly  Alcartra 

(Written  for  Pacific  Kural  Press.) 


The  above  is  the  title  or  phrase  un- 
der which  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Cor- 
poration of  Woodland  sometimes  ad- 
vertise their  business,  and  rightly  so, 
as  this  great  cow  so  far  is  without 
peer  in  performance,  although  they 
have  others  that  closely  approach  her 
record  or  records. 

Arc  Long-Distance  Records  Injurious  1 
Without  going  .into  the  detail  of  this 
cow's  performance,  as  her  records  are 
too  well-known  to  really  need  further 
exploitation,  there  is  about  her  that  is 
well  worth  taking  into  consideration. 
It  was  argued  by  some  authorities  at 
one  time  that  the  long-distance  rec- 
ords of  the  "great  producers  among 
dairy,  cows  were  injurious  and  that 
the  year  following  the  record  long  dis- 
tance period  would  be  one  of  depres- 
sion and  swinging  of  the  pendulum 
the  other  way  towards  a  year  of  low 
production.  Thjs  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  case  with  Tilly,  however,  as 
she  came  back  the  second  year  with  a 
greater  record  than  the  first  year  of 
record  breaking,  and  she  also  has  a 
record  of  over  1,000  pounds*  average 
yearly  for  6  years.  More  than  tills, 
Frank  Morris  told  the  writer  that 
Tilly  is  a  cow  that  is  a  very  regular 
breeder  and  that  everything  about  this 
great  animal  would  indicate  that  she 
always  was  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
Attention  to  Detail  Tells. 
Another  cow  has  a  two-year  butter 
record  of  2426.88  pounds  made  in  con- 
secutive years,  and  as  one  goes 
through  this  herd  it  is  brought  defi- 
nitely home  that  here  is  a  business  of 
breeding  great  producing  dairy  cows, 
and  that  the  attention  necessary  for 
success  in  any  great  business  is  here 
given  to  milk  production.  It  is  not 
only  the  selection  of  the  animals,  but 
it  is  the  care  of  the  animals  all  the 
time  in  every  way,  or  in  other  words 
attention  to  detail.  Detail  of  selection 
of  the  animals,  detail  of  breeding,  de- 
tail of  feeding  and  detail  everywhere. 
Of  course  this  has  brought  success. 
Selecting  the  Prepotent  Bull. 
We  have  been  told  by  many  breed- 
"••s  of  not  only  dairy  cows,  but  other 
animals  as  well,  that  the  sire  is  one- 
half  the  herd,  and  some  go  even  fur- 
ther and  say  the  sire  is  75  per  cent 


of  the  herd.   Be  that  as  it  may,  Morris 
&  Sons  certainly  pay  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  the  bulls  and  have  some 
wonderful  animals,  both  in  confonna 
tion  and  breeding.    Perhaps  especial 
stress  should  be  laid  on  their  breeding 
as  they  have  been  selected  with  par 
ticular  attention  to  the  production  o( 
their  nearest  dams  and  from  that  to 
those  further  away.    They  first  select 
the  bull  with  a  dam  and  grandams  ol 
greatest  performance  and  then  great- 
grandams  as  many  as  possible  with 
great  records.    With   such  breeJItBl 
milk  production  becomes  a  dominant 
characteristic  and  is  transmitted  Witt 
certainty,  and  this  is  what  the  A.  WJ 
Morris  &  Sons  Corporation  are  doing! 
and  have  been  doing  until  they  have] 
reduced    the    breeding    of  Holstein-j 
Friesians  for  milk  and  butter  produc-i 
tion  to  as  near  a  science  as  any  firm 
in  the  world  today. 

Calf-Raising  Troubles. 
The  calNraising  question  was  dis- 
cussed with  Mr.  Frank  Morris  in  some 
of  its  phases.  Treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  calf  scours  was  one  of  the  sub-, 
jeets  broached  and  the  results  from 
the  use  of  serum  seemed  to  indicate 
much  benefit  from  its  use,  although 
Mr.  Morris  does  not  as  yet  consider  ft 
a  specific,  lie  injects  from  10  to  15 
c.  c.  of  serum  for  prevention  of  calf 
scours  suhcutancously  in  each  calf 
as  soon  as  dropped,  and  has  not  had 
much  trouble  from  scours  since  doing 
'his-  ' 

Mr.  Morris  believes  in  fastening 
calve.'  in  stanchions  at  the  time-Mf 
feeding  milk'  and  keeping  them  there 
after  feeding  until  the  desire  of  the 
calf  to  suck  something  had  passed  off. 
He  is  well  satisfied  that  malformed 
udders  on  some  heifers  could  M 
traced  to  the  sucking  habit  in  these 
young  calves  after  feeding  milk. 
Volunteer  Silage. 

I?i  talking  about  silage  a  samprgjal 
burr  clover  and  barley  silage  was  m-' 
spected  and  it  looked  fine  and  the, 
cattle  eat  it  freely  and  produce  well. 
It  was  a  volunteer  crop,  and  while  Mr. 
Morris  would  hardly  recommend  sow- 
ing it  for  a  silage  crop,  this  season's 
growth  has  certainly  been  a  profitable 
one. 


Viewpoint  of  a  Fresno  Co.  Dairyman 


(Written  for  P.. Hi.   Kural  Press.) 


Phil  B.  Thornton  of  the  widely 
known  Minor  &  Thornton  Co.,  Fresno 
breeders  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle, 
judged  the  dairy  cattle  at  the  Kings 
County  Fair  this  year.  Mr.  Thornton 
is  an  attorney  in  Fresno,  and  if  he  is 
as  good  a  lawyer  as  he  is  a  judge,  of 
dairy  cattle,  the  Fresno  bar  is  to  be 
congratulated.  Judging  dairy  cattle 
seems  to  be  a  second  nature  with  Mr. 
Thornton  and  it  is  a  pleasure  for  him 
to  inspect  good  pure-bred  dairy  cattle 
of  any  breed  at  any  time. 

Minor  &  Thornton  Co.  are  not  new 
in  the  dairy  business  either,  as  they 
are  one  of  the  oldest  milk-producing 
firms  in  California,  having  started  In 
the  business  in  1903.  They  have  sold 
butterfat  as  low  as  17  cents  per 
pound,  but  did  not  make  much  money 
at  it  then,  although,  the  price  of  feed 
and  labor  was  very  much  less  at  that 
time.  Perhaps  the  percentage  of  profit 
was  not  much  less  then  than  now,  al- 
though it  would  seem  less  than  noth- 
ing viewed  from  the  angle  of  the 
present  overhead  cost. 

The  members  of  the  firm  are  great 
believers  in  the  future  of  the  dairy 
business,  as  they  are  investing  over 
$40,000  in  new  cattle  bams  and  equip- 
ment on  their  7,000-acre  ranch  south 
of  Kearney  Park,  where  they  have 
200  head  of  registered  Holsteins. 
Milking  machines  are  used  and  Mr. 
Thornton  thinks  the  day  of  hand-milk- 
ing is  past,  as  wages  are  so  high  that 
all  methods  by  which  the  amount  of 
labor  is  reduced  must  be  employed. 
He  knows  this  is  a  necessity,  not  only 
on  the  individual  milk  ranch,  but 
among  dairymen  collectively.  There- 
fore, Mr.  Thornton  is  a  booster  for 
the  co-operative  organization  known 
as  the  Associated  Dairymen  of  Cali- 
fornia and  the  auxiliary  known  as  the 


San  Joaquin  Valley  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  with  headquarters  m 
Fresno.  This  organization,  Mr.  Thorn- 
ton says,  has  for  its  object  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  cost  of  milk  and  its  prod- 
ucts to  the  consumer  and  at  the  same 
time  a  bigger  profit  for  the  producer. 
This  is  accomplished  by  the  eliminif 
tion  of  the  duplication  of  labor  in 
gathering  from  the  producer  and  dis- 
tribution to  the 'consumer,  concentra* 
tion  of  manufacture  and  the  use  of  all 
the  solid  content  of  the  milk  in  the 
manufacture  and  t{ie  use  of  all  the" 
solid  content  of  the  milk  in  the  maniy 
facture  of  various  by-products  from 
the  skimmilk,  so  that  all  of  the  nutri- 
ent qualities  are  made  use  of  and  sold. 
Mr.  Thornton,  as  has  been  said  before, 
is  an  old-time  dairyman,  both  from 
the  producer's  and  manufacturer's 
standpoint  and  knows  whereof  he* 
speaks.  Nothing,  from  his  viewpoint, 
can  prevent  higher  prices  of  milk  and" 
butter  to  the  consumer  except  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  the  Milk  Producers" 
Associaion,  a  non-profit-sharing  or- 
ganization which  already  includes  a 
majority  of  the  producing  dairymen 
of  the  State. 


E.  J.  Kelleran  of  Modesto,  owner  of 
the  Golden  State  herd  of  Holsteln-Frie- 
sians,  reports  the  sale  of  5  heifers  to 
J.  Ruddy.  One  of  the  heifers  is  a 
granddaughter  of  Prince  Gelsche 
Walker  and  three  of  them  grand- 
daughters of  Adirondac  Wcitske 
Dairymaid,  11  pounds  of  butter  in  7 
days. 

Verne  Heath  of  the  Bonita  Stock 
Farm,  breeding  registered  Holsteins, 
reports  six  animals  on  official  test, 
making  at  the  rate  of  from  20  to  27 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days,  warm 
weather  hindering  still  better  results 
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SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FAIR  AT 
RIVERSIDE. 


(Written   for  Pacific   Rdral  Press.) 

Ten  days  ahead  of  the  opening  of 
the  fair  the  entries  in  all  departments 
far  exceed  the  expectations  of  the  of- 
ficials who  are  doing  everything  in 
their  power  to  provide  extra  space  for 
the  exhibits.  Live  stock,  agriculture, 
horticulture,  women's  handiwork, 
farm  bureau  exhibit  and  other  depart- 
ments all  promise  to  crowd  even  the 
extra  space  provided. 

In  the  live  stock  department  the 
swine  are  leading  in  numbers  with 
dairy  cattle  coming  along  a  close  sec- 
ond, and  dual  purpose  cattle,  horses 
and  mules  and  sheep  all  showing 
plenty  in  numbers.  All  the  prominent 
.breeders  of  Duroc-Jersey  swine  of 
Southern  California  will  be  on  hand 
and  there  will  be  a  good  showing  of 
Poland-Chinas  and  Hampshires  also. 
In  the  dairy  cattle,  Jerseys,  Holsteins 
and  Guernseys  will  all  be  represented. 
Milking  Shorthorns,  classed  as  a  dual- 
purpose  cattle,  will  be  shown.  Draft 
horses  will  seem  to  be  "coming  back" 
when  the  exhibits  are  given  the  "onca 
over"  at  this  fair,  for  some  of  the  large 
breeders  will  have  the  barns  full  of 
the  massive  beauties,  all  fitted  to  "the 
minute."  Sheep  of  the  Shropshire 
breed,  "woolled  from  the  nose  to  the 
:4oes,"  are  entered  by  three  breeders 
and  will  make  a  good  exhibit.  In  the 
goat  (milch)  department,  101  were 
shown  last  year,  but  this  year  300  and 
.•over  will  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the  of- 
ficials to  keep  them  within  bo.unds. 

One  tent,  covering  34,000  square  feet 
of  space,  was  provided  for  the  agri- 
cultural, horticultural  and  women's 
handiwork,  but  long  before  opening 
day  an  S.  O.  S.  signal  went  out  for 
more  space,  and  another  tent  100  feet 
long  was  provided,  which  will  be  filled 
to  overflowing.  , 


The  Farm  Bureau  exhibit  includes 
various  phases  of  farm  work.  Scrub 
dairy  cows  Tvith  calves  at  foot,  sired 
by  purebred  bulls,  showing  the  influ- 
ence of  good  blood;  boy's  pig  clubs 
will  show  what  they  have  done  and 
are  doing  in  the  way  of  proper  feed- 
ing;  trees  properly  and  commonly 
pruned;  treatment  of  grains  to  pre- 
vent smut  and  many  other  things 
which  lack  of  space  forbids  telling 
about;  but  rest  assured  that  when  the 
fair  opens  all  and  everything  will  be 
in  place  and  ready  for  everyone  that 
can  possibly  get  there  to  give  it  not 
only  the  "once  over,"  but  as  many 
"imes  over  as  they  can  because  all  this 
'jood  stock,  improved  methods  and  im- 
proved machinery  will  bear  the  very 
closest  inspection,  and  people  are  be- 
ginning to  learn  that  while  the  old 
ways  were  good  ways  in  their  time, 
lhat  we  have  to  keep  up  with  the  times 
in  order  to  make  "both  ends  meet" 
nowadays. 


SHORTHORN    SALE    AT  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M,  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal 

R.  D.  "A."  Box  487. 
Ttvo  mile*  on*  North  Firmt  Street. 


California  Breeders ^(222 

$350,000.00  ^ 

cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  all  our  sales, 

CAUrOfiMA  HRttDtIG  S»ltS  Ano  PtDIGRfE  CO. 
C  I.  HUGHtS,  Sales  Minager,  Sacramento.  Cil. 


The  third  sale  of  Shorthorns  under 
the  auspices  of  California  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association  will  be  held  at 
San  Francisco  in  conjunction  with  the 
San  Francisco  Livestock  Show  on 
Thursday,  November  6,  1919,  at  1:30 
p.  m.  A  splendid  sale  arena  is  un- 
der construction  in  the  California 
Building  and  ample  seating  facilities 
are  being  provided  to  accommodate  a 
large  attendance. 

Special  committees  of  merit  have 
selected  the  Shorthorns  entered  in 
the  sale  and  have  approved  only  ani- 
mals possessing  outstanding  confor- 
mation and  individuality  as  well  as 
high-class  breeding. 

But  forty  animals  will  be  entered 
in  the  sale,  comprising  thirty  head  of 
cows  and  heifers  and  ten  bulls,  all 
registered  and  tubercular  tested. 

Auctioneer  Farl  Gartin  of  Greens- 
burg,  Indiana,  will  cry  the  sale.  Mr. 
Gartin  handled  the  big  Calgary  sale 
in  1917,  and  is  himself  a  breeder  of  no 
little  distinction. 


BERKSHIRE  SALE  AT  LOS 
ANGELES  LIVESTOCK  SHOW. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD   ED.,  MODESTO,  CALJF. 
Reglstored  Holsteln  Frleslans. 
YOUNG     SERVICE     BULL     FOR  SALE 
Prince  Abbekerk  Aralla  Walker, 
No.  204267 — Three-quarters  white. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited    and    satisfaction  guaranteed. 


The  Berkshire  breeders  of  California 
will  hold  a  bred  sow  and  gilt  sale  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show  on 
October  22d  at  1:30  p.  m.  A  typical 
lot  of  Berkshires  are  consigned 
from  all  the  good  herds  of  the  State 
and  breeders  of  Southern  California 
have  a  most  excellent  opportunity  of 
securing  as  good  animals  of  the  breed 
as  are  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  at  their  own  price. 
Among  others  is  the  junior  champion 
gilt,  Castleview  Premier  Belle,  con- 
signed by  J.  Francis  O'Connor  of  Santa 
Rosa.  Col.  Ord.  L.  Leachman  of  Sac- 
ramento will  cry  the  sale. 


What  about  shoot  in? 
ready  for  planting? 


that  hardpan 


PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE  MOLASSES  * 

PORK  PRODUCTION 

By  actual  test  will  increase  pork  production  five-tenths  pounds  daily 
over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed,  yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price. 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

One  of  our  customers  writes:  "We  are  out  of  molasses 
and  our  cows  are  falling'  off  in  their  milk  badly,  hence 
we  would  appreciate  immediate  shipment.  Kindly  ship 
us  two  tons  more  in  addition. ' ' 

We  supply  it  in  barrels  or  tank  cars 
for  shipment  anywhere. 

Attend  the  California  International  Livestock  Show,  San  Francisco, 
November  1  to  8. 


Holbrook  Bldg\, 


W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY, 


San  Francisco 


THIRD  SALE  of  SHORTHORNS 

Under  the  auspices  of 

CALIFORNIA 
SHORTHORN 
BREEDERS 
ASSOCIATION 

will  be  held  at 

CALIFORNIA  BUILDING,  EXPOSITION  GROUNDS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 

in  conjunction  with  the 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LIVESTOCK  SHOW, 

On  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  6TH,  1919,  at  1:30  p.  m.  sharp. 


30 
10 


Head  Registered  Cows 
and  Heifers 


Head  Registered  Bulls 

For  catalog  address 

CALIFORNIA  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

222  Sharon  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Auctioneer,  EARL  GARTIN,  of  Greensburg,  Indiana. 


ANNOUNCING 

WESTERN  BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS 

SALE  OF 

30— BRED  GILTS  AND  SOWS— 30 
At  LOS  ANGELES  LIVESTOCK  SHOW 
Wednesday,  October  22nd,  1 :30  p.  m. 

This  sale  will  be  made  up  of  selections  from  the  best  herds  in  the  West,  including  a 
number  of  sows  from  show  herds. 

A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  Pres. 
Escalon,  Cal, 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer. 

A  postcard  to  the  secretary  will  bring  a  catolo 


FRANK  It.  ANDERSON,  Secty. 
Box  724,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


IS   A    CALF  WORTH    23  CENTS? 

For  23  cents  per  animal  you  can  insure  your  calves  against  loss  from  Blackleg  by 
having  them  vaccinated  with  PURITY  BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN  (Germ-Free  Vaccine 
made  by  the  Kansas  process).  ONE  TREATMENT  immunizes  calves  for  LIFE,  ana 
there  is  no  danger  of  introducing  blackleg  into  healthy  herds.  We  also  have  PURITY 
ANTI-HOG  CHOLERA  SERUM,  PURITY  MIXED  VACCINE  for  swine,  and  PURITY 
HEMORRHAGE  SEPTICEMIA  VACCINES  for  cattle  and  for  sheep.  For  service  that 
counts  and  does  not  end  with  selling,  write,  phone,  or  wire 

PUEITY  SERUM  CO.,  J.  L.  Thatcher,  Manager  (Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 

Riverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 

*  —  1 


RAMBOUILLET  RAMS 

Just  the  kind  you  need  to  Increase  the  size  of  carcass  and  fleece.  Regis- 
tered rams  only  used  on  the  original  registered  flock  of  ewes  and  their 
descendants.    Call  on  or  write. 


E.  C.  SPEAR  ESTATE 


One  mile  ennt  of  town. 


St.  Helena,  Calif. 


CALVES 

The  foundation  of  your  fu- 
ture herd.  Feed  them  well. 
AN-FO  Calf  Meal  nourishes 
perfectly.  Use  with  skim 
milk  or  water.  From  your 
feed  dealer  or  sent,  freight 
paid,  in  California'  by  ANI- 
MAL FOOD  CO.,  Oakland, 
Cal. 


CALP  MEAL 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  trotting  them?  Calf  profits  oiuan 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

J  has  been  known  since  the  year  1800  as  the  com- 
'  plete  .nilk  substitute.  Costs  less  than  half  as  much 
as  milk  —  prevents  scouring  ■  -  promoter)  early  matur- 
itv.  Sold  by  dealer*  or  direct  from  thu  makers. 

showing1  yoa 


COULSON  CO. 


Petaluma,  Cal. 


Fistula  *. 


Poll 

Evil 


■  Approximately  10.000  cases  are 

■  successfully  treated  each  year  with 

r 
I 


Fleming's  Fistofform 

No  experience  necessary: easy  and  simp»e;  just  allttla 
attention  every  6th<lnv.  Price  $2.60i  bottle  (wsr  tax 
paid*— money  refunded  If  It  fails.  Sond  for  free  copy  of 
FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
Valuable  for  Its  information  upon  disosses  of  horses 
and  cattle.  197  paces,  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 
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Immunization  of  Swine  Against  Cholera 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Free*  by  Thoa.  F.  McConneU.) 


This  subject  is  one  often  discussed 
among  swine  men  at  present,  with 
some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  it  is  best  or  not.  In  traveling 
through  the  country  the  question  has 
been  often  asked  the  writer  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  treatment.  When  the 
breeder  would  be  questioned  as  to  his 
objection  or  reason  for  not  having  his 
animals  safeguarded  from  cholera 
attacks,  he  would  give  little  reason, 
except  that  someone  whose  opinion 
he  valued  had  advised  against  it,  the 
basis  of  that  opinion  extending  back 
to  "before  the  flood,"  or  to  the  time 
when  serum  treatment  first  began. 
The  Infection  Deadly  in  Former  Days. 

The  writer  remembers  the  time 
"back  East"  when  a  rumor  of  cholera, 
even  in  a  distant  locality,  gave  the 
swine-breeder,  be  he  purebred  or  mar- 
ket hog  man,  a  feeling  of  helplessness 
and  fear  akin  to  that  of  a  person  who 
could  not  swim  wrecked  in  midocean. 
If  the  disease  attacked  his  herd  it 
meant  the  destruction  of  practically 
all  of  them,  and  sometimes  financial 
ruin.  The  only  recourse  as  soon  as 
the  disease  was  discovered  was  to 
rush  the  herd  to  market  and  get  for 
them  what  he  could.  Sometimes  he 
would  reserve  a  few  good  ones,  hoping 
they  would  escape  infection — only  to 
wish  in  the  end  that  he  had  sent  them 
all  to  the  block.  Whole  townships 
would  lose  90  per  cent  of  the  hogs, 
particularly  those  contiguous  to  the 
most  public  highways,  on  the  borders 
of  running  streams,  or  where  the  in- 
fection would  be  most  apt  to  be  car- 
ried. It  was  found  that  tame  doves, 
dogs,  cats  and  turkey  buzzards  were 
carriers  of  the  infection,  as  well  as 
the  people  themselves. 


Kill 
the 
Hog 
Lice 


Keep  your  hogs'  skins  healthy 
and  free  from  lice  and  you'll  get 
more  pounds  of  high  priced  pork. 
Sprinkle  Dr.  Hess  Dip  and  Disin- 
fectant freely  about  pens,  feed 
troughs  and  yards.  Use  it  the 
year  round  to  kill  lice — to  de- 
stroy disease  germs — to  purify 
the  air — to  ward  off  contagious 
diseases.  Disinfect  the  barns 
and  poultry  houses.  Also  use  it 
about  the  house,  in  the  sick  room, 
in  sinks  and  cesspools  to  estab- 
lish better  health  conditions. 

Dr.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Ashland  Ohio 


Dr.Hess  Dip 

and' 

Disinfectant 


DUROC    JERSEY  BOARS 

Rancfao  Del  Sur  offers  15  good  fall  boars 
sired  by  Orion's  King  Gauo  and  California 
Orion  Cherry  Kmg.  I  guarantee  these 
boars  to  please  you.  Those  bought  on 
mail  order  may  be  returned  If  not  satis- 
factory. 

DONALD  B.  GRAHAM. 
P.  O.  Box  177.  Lancaster,  CaL 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC-JERSEVS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.,  Woodland,  CaL 


Persistency  of  the  Infection. 

The  writer  recalls  one  instance  that 
happened  about  35  years  ago  in  Wis- 
consin, when  cholera  first  appeared 
in  that  section  and  people  were  curi- 
ous about  it.  One  man,  a,  great  news- 
monger, visited  a  large  herd  that  was 
badly  infected  and  dying  rapidly.  Af- 
ter walking  about  the  place  and  ab- 
sorbing, both  mentally  and  physically, 
all  the  filth  he  could  carry,  he  started 
for  home  in  a  roundabout  way  to 
carry  the  news,  and  incidentally  the 
cholera  as  well.  His  trail  was  as  dis- 
tinct and  easily  traced  by  the  disease 
he  left  behind  him  as  any  blazed  trail 
ever  was,  and  extended  even  to  his 
own  sty,  for  in  a  very  short  time  the 
only  two  hogs  he  had  died  with  the 
cholera. 

We  would  be  in  just  as  serious  a 
situation  today  here  as  obtained  in 
that  far-off  land  were  it  not  for  the 
serum  treatment,  either  double  or 
single — even  more  so,  because  the 
methods  of  communication  were  not 
as  rapid  at  that  time  as  now,  and 
when  anyone  made  a  journey  of  fifty 
miles  or  more  then,  they  traveled  by 
train  and  usually  made  a  complete 
change  of  apparel  before  starting  on 
a  journey,  and  also  a  complete  change 
upon  return,  in  this  way  reducing 
spmewhat  the  danger  of  carrying  the 
infection. 

Isolation  Not  Absolute  Protection. 

If  a  person  lives  in  an  isolated  lo- 
cality and  is  raising  onjy  market  hogs, 
his  herd  may  escape  infection  for 
years,  and  it  may  seem  like  an  unwar- 
ranted expense  to  vaccinate.  How- 
ever, any  visitor,  human,  animal  or 
feathered,  may  bring  infection  into  his 
swine  at  any  moment.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  even  guess  how  it  may  come, 
or  when,  and  a  herd  Is  not  really  safe 
for  one  moment  from  infection.  An 
automobile  coming  for  miles  away 
may  drive  in,  and  a  little  of  the  deadly 
virus  be  left  to  be  carried  by  the  feet 
of  humans,  or  dogs,  cats,  rats,  go- 
phers, mice  or  even  insects  from  the 
track  of  the  machine  to  the  hog  lot. 
Owners  of  Purebred  Herds  Should 
Be  Especially  Cartful. 

We  have  considered  the  danger  of 
infection  in  the  isolated  herd  and 
shown  how  it  would  be  possible — yes, 
probable — that  it  would  find  its  insid- 
ious way  into  the  herd  and  destroy 
the  animals.  Then  how  much  more 
probable  is  it  in  a  purebred  herd 
where  visitors  are  coming  and  going 
all  the  time!  Of  course,  hundreds  of 
visitors  may  come  and  go  and  no  dis- 
ease come  with  them,  but  the  next  one 
may  be  carrying  the  deadly  germ.  The 
purebred  herd  may  be  safe  from  al- 
most every  direction,  but  a  crate  is 
returned  perhaps  in  which  was 
shipped  one  of  the  good  ones  sold  for 
a  long  price  to  some  customer  in  a 
far-distant  locality,  which  comes  back 
with  a  bit  of  infection  attached  and 
the  mischief  is  done. 

So  it  goes,  no  herd  no  matter  how 
far  away,  no  matter  how  carefully 
protected,  is  really  safe*  unless  im- 
munized —  and  immunized  by  the 
double  treatment  The  single  treat- 
ment carries  the  hogs  through  a 
short  period  only,  and  it  would  have 
to  be  repeated  at  regular  intervals  in 
order  to  afford  continuous  protection. 

This  does  not  purport  to  be  a  sci- 
entific treatise  on  the  subject  of  im- 
munization, but  simply  the  relation  of 
what  has  happened  in  the  past,  is  hap- 
pening now,  and  probably  will  hap- 
pen for  some  years  to  come,  or  until 
immunity  is  secured  by  universal 
vaccination. 

Does  the  Vaccination  Protect? 

Yes,  it  does.  The  authorities  of  all 
the  principal  fairs  and  livestock  shows 
require  vaccination,  either  by  the 
single  or  double  treatment,  before 
swine  will  be  admitted  to  the  grounds. 
They  believe  in  its  efficacy,  certainly, 
or  they  would  not  require  it.  A  year 
ago  a  certain  breeder  wished  to  ex- 
hibit hogs  at  the  State  Fair.  He  was 
compelled  to  immunize  and  he  had  the 
ones  treated  with  the  double  treat- 
ment that  he  expected  to  take  to  Sac- 
ramento, and  some  time  after  return- 
ing from  the  fair  cholera  broke  out 


in  the  neighborhood,  and  in  due  time 
this  man's  hogs  that  had  not  been  im- 
munized became  sick  and  every  one 
he  had,  except  those  he  had  vaccin- 
ated, died  with  the  cholera.  This  man 
certainly  believes  in  immunization 
now.  A  few  dollars,  not  more  than 
$10  at  most,  would  have  saved  the 
rest  of  his  herd  if  he  had  had  them 
all  treated  at  the  same  time. 

Some  say  it  brings  cholera  into  the 
herd  when  the  double  treatment  is 
used.  That  is  certainly  true,  as  the 
hogs  are  given  a  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion of  hog-cholera  virus  and  at  the 
same  time  a  dose  of  serum  to  prevent 
the  attack  of  cholera  so  caused  from 
being  fatal. 
Effect    of    Serum    Treatment  on 

Pregnancy. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  if  pregnant 
sows  are  treated  the  pigs  will  be 
still-born  in  the  herd.  All  or  part 
of  these  things  may  occur — but  prob- 
ably not.  The  writer  knows  of  a  herd 
of  fifteen  sows  and  gilts  that  were  all 
pregnant  when  they  received  the 
simultaneous  treatment,  and  not  a 
sow  aborted  nor  was  the  mortality  in 
the  pigs  higher  at  farrowing  time  than 
usual.  In  fact,  it  was  lower  than 
usual.  However,  it  is  not  considered 
wise  to  vaccinate  pregnant  sows  un- 
less there  is  immediate  danger  of  an 
outbreak  of  cholera  in  the  herd,  when 


by  all  means  give  them  the  treatment; 
but  use  care  in  handling  the  animals, 

as  rough  treatment  would  be  more 
apt  to  cause  abortion  or  still-born 
young  than  would  the  constitutional 
disturbances  caused  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  even  the  double  treatment. 

It  is  not  a  very  pleasant  thing  to 
think  and  say,  "If  I  had  known  my 
hogs  were  going  to  have  cholera,  I 
would  have  had  them  immunized."  It 
is  better  "to  lock  the  barn  before  the 
horse  is  stolen."  It  is  for  the  owner 
of  the  hogs  to  decide  for  himself,  how- 
ever. Protection  is  reasonably  sure 
and  the  serum  laboratories  are  im- 
proving the  serums  all  the  time.  It  is 
hinted  that  a  great  improvement  in 
the  treatment  is  probable  in  the  near 
future,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  wait  for 
perfection  to  appear,  or  we  would 
never  get  anywhere  or  do  anything  as 
we  should,  or  use  improved  methods. 
Single  or  Double  Treatment— Which? 

The  administration  of  the  treatment 
or  the  virus  and  serum  in  the  double 
in  the  single  treatment,  or  the 
virus  and  serum  in  the  double 
treatment,  should  be  done  by  some 
person  especially  qualified,  prefera- 
bly your  regular  veterinarian.  If 
you  have  your  veterinarian  do  the 
work  he  will  advise  you  where  to  get 
the  material  and  also  as  to  the  amount 
(Continued  on  page  461.) 


TOP  SALE  OF  THE  SEASON 

OCTOBER  7th,  1919 

Bassett,  Crawshaw  &  Ross 

Join  Forces  to  Sell 

75—Poland-Chinas— 75 

Bred  Sows  and  Herd  Boars. 
Every  animal  double  treated. 

The  greatest  assemblage  of  the  best  blood  produced 

in  Poland-Chinadom. 
Don't  miss  the  opportunity  to  attend  this  sale  and 
take  home  some  of  these  fine  hogs. 

Kings  County   Fair  Grounds 

Auctioneer,  Ord.  L.  Leachman 


F.  D.  ROSS,  Sec'y. 


For  Catalog  or  Information,  write  to 


II \\ FORD.  CALIF. 


EIGHTH  SEMI-ANNUAL  SALE 

— of— 

Kings  Gounty  Poland-China  Breeders  Asscciaticn 

Saturday,  October  11th,  1919. 
KINGS  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS, 
Hanford,  Calif. 

80  Bred  Sows,  Gilts  and  Boars 

To  be  sold  without  reserve  from  the  best  herds  in  Kings  County. 
Consignors : 


H.  D.  McCUNE, 
R.  l:  WALTZ, 
C.  A.  VAUGHN, 
W.  T.  DICE, 
•W.  S.  HUBBARD, 
J.  A.  CRAWSHAW, 
M.  BASSETT, 

Auctioneer,  COL.  BEN.  A. 

For  catalog  or  information 

F.  D.  Ross,  Sec'y. 


G.  I.  McCUNE 

G.  NEHLS, 

C.  L.  NEWPORT, 

H.  E.  McMAHAN, 
W.  L.  HAAG, 

T.  J.  WOODWORTH, 
R.  G.  HAMBLIN. 


C.  G.  DE  RAAD, 
W.  D.  TREWHITT. 
C.  DIMMICK, 
J.  M.  BERNSTEIN, 

E.  G.  MEYER. 
W.  BERNSTEIN, 

F.  D.  ROSS. 

RHOADES. 

write  to  • 

HANFORD,  CALIF. 


VALLEY  VIEW  FARMS 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

One  of  Glenn  County's  Foremost  Herds. 

Herd  headed  by  Uneeda  Sensational  Defender,  sired  by  Sensational  De- 
fender. Seven  times  Grand  Champion.  He  is  a  line-bred,  big-type  boar 
of  huge  bone  and  extreme  size,  imported  direct  from  McKee  Brothers' 
herd  in  Kentucky.  Mr.  Boar-buyer,  get  your  boar  now.  Boars  will  be  at 
a  premium  this  fall.  Boars  for  the  farmer,  feeder  and  breeder  at  reason- 
able prices.    Breeding  stock  and   open  gilts   for   sale  at    all  times. 

W.  T.  HOLLINGSHEAD  &  SONS 

BOX  505,  ORL AND,  CAL. 
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Tulare  Durocs  Go  "Over  the  Top' 


(Written  for  Pacific  Karat  Frees.) 


Tulare,  September  22. — By  the  clos- 
ing on  Saturday  of  the  largest  single 
private  deal  for  Duroc-Jersey  pure- 
bred hogs  ever  consummated  in  the 
State,  Tulare  counly  makes  a  new  rec- 
ord for  being  one  of  the  great  hog- 
producing  sections  of  California.  In 
the  deal  just  closed  here  231  purebred 
and  7  grade  swine  were  sold  for  a 
total  of  over  $15,000  to  one  buyer, 
Fred  Stegmtyer,  of  West  Haven,  near 
Coalinga.    The  swine  will  be  used  in 


swine  were  pigs  less  than  three  weeks 
old.  The  stock  came  from  the  follow- 
ing well-known  breeders:  Allen 
Thompson,  Tulare,  97;  D.  G.  Cummins, 
Visalia,  93;  S.  A.  Williamson,  Visalia, 
13;  W.  J.  Stewart,  Visalia,  13;  W.  J. 
Higdon,  Visalia,  12;  R.  C.  Sturgeon, 
Tulare,  3;  with  the  7  grades  coming 
from  C.  G.  McParland  of  Tulare. 

Mr.  Steigmeyer  placed  the  selection 
unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Sturgeon,  and  after  correspondence 


Nine  January  Poland-China  gilts,   consigned   by  II.  C.  Shinn,   Tulare,   to  the  Tulare  Co. 
Breeders'  Consignment  Sale. 


the  development  of  a  great  herd  on 
the  property  of  the  Boston  Land  Com- 
pany at  West  Haven,  formerly  Henri- 
etta. 

The  selection  of  the  swine  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  R.  C.  Sturgeon, 
of  Tulare,  secretary  of  the  Tulare 
County  Live  Stock  Association,  and  a 
director  in  the  county  Duroc-Jersey 
Association.  In  some  instances  the 
breeders  put  what  they  believed  were 
prohibitive  prices  on  their  stock,  but 
Mr.  Steigmeyer,  having  investigated 
the  supply  and  character  of  the  herds 
in  other  sections,  found  the  prices 
reasonable  and  took  practically  the 
entire  herd,  leaving  the  former 
owners  only  enough  animals  for  fu- 
ture    breeding.    Ninety  head  of  the 


with  breeders  in  all  sections  of  the 
State  regarding  their  character  and 
quantity  of  Durocs  that  might  be 
available  and  the  Tulare  breeders  are 
highly  elated  at  the  recognition  given 
their  section  as  the  State  center  for 
purebred  Durocs. 

Later  Mr.  Sturgeon  sold  Mr.  Steig 
meyer  his  great  boar,  Golden  Colonel 
by  Critic  B.  for  $500.  This  boar  is 
now  2  years  old,  right  in  his  prime  in 
fact,  and  will  be  remembered  as  the 
700-pound  senior  yearling  of  last  year. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the 
above  that  Tulare  county  is  going 
out  of  the  Duroc  business,  but  will 
remain  on  the  map  as  one  of  the  great 
breeding  centers  of  this  kind  of 
swine. 


IMMUNIZATION    OF  SWINE 


(Continued  from  page  460.) 
needed.    He  also  will  advise  you  as 
to  the  proper  method  of  handling  the 
animals   after   treatment,  especially 
the  double  treatment. 

The  animals  should  have  free  access 
to  pure  drinking  water  at  all  times, 
particularly  after  the  double  treat- 
ment, as  they  will  be  somewhat  fev- 
erish for  a  time.  No  feed  is  necessary 
for  24  hours  after  inoculation.  A  rea- 
sonable amount  of  alfalfa  pasture  is 
always  permissible.  Do  not  chase  or 
handle  swine  roughly  for  ten  days 
after  treatment.  By  the  end  of  two 
weeks  after  treatment  the  animals 
will  be  practically  normal  in  condi- 
tion, although  any  departure  from 
normal  under  treatment  will  be  no- 
ticed by  the  close  observer  only. 
Cost  Not  Excessive. 

The  cost  is  not  excessive,  varying 
slightly  with  the  kind  of  serum  used 
and  the  man  administering  same. 
The  men  and  serums  costing  the  least 
money  are  not  always  the  cheapest  in 
the  end.  Taken  up  one  side  and  down 
the  other,  serum  treatment  to  prevent 
hog  cholera  is  cheap  insurance  against 
financial  disaster. 


Community  breeding  where  farmers 
keep  the  same  breed  is  advisable. 
Shipments  to  markets  are  more  uni- 
form and  better  prices  are  paid  for 
uniform  lots. 


BASSETT-ROSS-CKAWSHAW  SALE, 
A  combination  sale  of  Poland 
Chinas  that  will  be  a  great  one  in  that 
the  hogs  consigned  are  particularly 
adapted  to  California's  alfalfa  pas 
tures  and  conditions.  All  the  con 
signors  have  been  breeding  Poland 
Chinas  in  California  for  years  and  Mr. 
Bassett  is  really  the  dean  of  swine 
breeders  in  this  great  State.  He  has 
developed  a  type  that  he  calls  the 
"advanced"  'type  of  Poland-Chinas  in 
that  the  hogs  he  raises  have  plenty  of 
bone,  stand  fine  on  their  feet  and  have 
a  body  deep,  wide  and  long.  Mr.  Bas 
sett  took  some  barrows  to  the  State 
Fair  this  year,  farrowed  in  March,  that 
were  a  surprise  to  many  experienced 
breeders  in  that  they  were  large 
enough  for  year-old  hogs.  If  you 
want  hogs  of  this  kind  you  can  surely 
get  them  at  this  sale  of  Mr.  Bassett's, 
Dr.  Crawshaw's,  or  F.  D.  Ross'  breed- 
ing. As  there  are  75  hogs  to  sell  sale 
will  commence  promptly  at  10  a.  m. 


PIG-SCOURS  PREVENTED. 

To  the  Editor:  When  I  began  rais- 
ing hogs  on  my  Kern  County  ranch 
the  neighbors  all  informed  me  that  it 
could  not  be  done,  for  all  pigs,  died  of 
the  scours.  My  foreman,  Mr.  Brake- 
bill,  the  best  land  and  livestock  man 
I  ever  knew,  said,  "All  right.  We  will 
raise  hogs."  And  this  was  the  way 
he  did  it.  The  sows  were  put  in  the 
farrowing  pens  in  advance  of  their 
time  and  fed  only  dry  feed  and  clear 


WINSOR  RANCH  DUROCS 

HOME  OF  WINSOR'S  GIANT  ORION 

The  largest  Duroc  Boar  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
82  inches  from  between  eyes  to  root  of  tail,  40  inches  high,  weight  965  lbs. 

weight  965  lbs- 

Great  Sensation  III 

12  months  old,  65  inches  long,  36  inches  high—a  giant. 
By  Great  Sensation  and  Uneeda  Lady,  the  highest-priced  sow  ever  sold  at 

public  auction — a  900-pound  sow. 
40  BIG-TTPE  FALL  GILTS  BY  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  SIRES 
will  be  offered  for  private  sale,  bred  to  these  two  wonderful  sires. 
"Look  up  our  State  Fair  Winnings  this  year." 
Address  R.  K.  WALKER,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co. 


Every  Hog  on  the  Gardiner 
Ranch  is  Cholera  Immune. 


Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  legs  and  feet  to  carry 
it.    The  best  boar  we  have  ever  seen. 

TOMMY   TUCKER  GARDINER'S   KING'S  COL. 

Is  the  model  you  can  all  build  by.  You  won't  go  wrong 
if  you  do.  We  have  the  right  type.  We  aim  to  produce 
breeding  stock  for  the  best  breeders.  We  have  hogs  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale.     Write  us  your  wants. 

THE   GARDINER  RANCH 


ROUTE  4,  BOX  735. 


SACRAMENTO,  CAI.. 


water,  and  that  was  their  feed  until 
the  pigs  were  big  enough  to  stick  their 
snouts  in  the  trough  and  eat  rolled 
barley.     This   seems   to   prove  thai 


slopping  and  swilling  sows  is  a  mis- 
take, for  in  seven  years'  practice  we 
never  had  a  scouring  pig. — Jno-  P. 
Irish,  Oakland. 


r?  BIG  TYPE  CI 

J£  POLAND-CHINAS 


FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE  OP  THE 

Tulare  County  Poland-China  Association 

At  Tulare  Sales  Pavilion 

TULARE, CALIF.  0CT.21, 12:30  P.  M. 


R.  F.  Guerin 
W.  E.  Martin 
G.  B.  Martin 


CONSIGNORS: 
Mrs.  Z.  Losleben 
Thos.  Jacobs  &  Bro. 
F.  E.  Fay- 
Hugh  C.  Shinn 


A.  J.  Elliott 
J.  K.  Macomber 
Chas.  L.  Weaver 


Animals  in  the  sale  are  sired  by  the  following  noted  boars:  King;'*  Big 
Bone  Loader,  Kinc'v  Tim  in.  President,  King  of  Golden  Gate,  Ring's  Gerst- 
dale  Jones  and  others. 

Sows  and  gilts  are  bred  to  "The  Cnliforninn,"  Bis:  Bone  Lender  of  Sunny 
Side,  King  of  Golden  Gate,  Wondergerst,  Calif.  Big  Bone  Lender,  Presi- 
dent's Bob  and  others  of  equal  note. 

This  offering  has  been  carefully  chosen  by  our  selection  committee  from 
some  of  the  best  herds  In  California  and  only  tlve  best  individuals  are 
placed  in  this  sale.  They  are  the  big  easy-feeding  utility  kind  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  as  producers  of  pork  or  breeding  hogs. 

Lunch  served  on  the  grounds  at  12  M. 
Write  for  catalog  to  HUGH  C.  SHINN,  Secretary,  Tulare,  Calif. 


COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer 


The  Chester  White 

Will  Start  You  Right 

Large  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  developers,  low  shrinkage  in 
slaughter,  premium  carcasses — these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of 
the  Chester  White,  the  profit-making  hog. 

Largest  Herd  On  The  Coast 

Over  100  mammoth  brood  sows,  headed  by  HIGHLANDER, 
the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  whose  sire  and  dam  were  both 
undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three  International  shows.  His 
pigs  are  corkers — the  kind  you  want. 

ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  demand  is  keen.  Get  your  order  in  early.  We  have  a  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned  pigs, 
representing  the  finest  blood  lines  in  America.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

OAK  KINOLL  FARM 


Lakeport,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  Office,  601  Balboa  Bldg. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  TALTJE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Town  send  St, 


San  Francisco 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


FALL  FAIRS  AND  SHOWS. 

Octolwr  0-13 — Nana  County  Pair.  Napa. 

October  4-19 — California  Industries  and 
Land  Show.  San  Francisco. 

October  G-8 — San  Joaquin  County  Fair  and 
Livestock  Show,  Stockton. 

October  G-ll — Land  Show.  Martinez. 

October  G-ll — Tulare  Livestock  Show.  Tu- 
lare. 

October    7-11  —  Southern  California  Fair. 

Riverside. 

October  13-18 — Northern  California  Apple 
Show.    Second  Annual.  Eureka. 

October  Mi — Kings  County  Pork  Produc- 
ers' Contest.  Hanford. 

October  13-18 — Tulare  County  Fair.  VisaUa. 

October  I8-2G — Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show. 

October  25  —  Shasta  County  Farm  Bureau 
Fair.  Anderson. 

November  1-8  —  California  International 
Livestock  Show,  San  Francisco. 

November  3-7  —  Western  Royal  Livestock 
Show.  Spokane. 

November  9-14 — Northwest  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation, Lewiston. 

November  17-22  —  Pacific  International 
Livestock  Exposition.  Portland. 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 

October  4 — B.  I.  Marsh  and  Les  McCracken. 
Modesto.     Poland-China  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

October  7 — M.  &  A.  L.  Baasett,  J.  A,  Craw- 
shaw  and  F.  D.  Ross,  Hanford.  75  head  of 
Poland-Chinas. 

October  11  —  Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association.  Hanford.  Consignment 
sale. 

October  16 — H.  M.  Elberg.  Roselawn  Stock 
Farms.  Woodland.    45  head  of  Shorthorns. 

October  23 — Western  Berkshire  Congress 
Sale,'  Los  Angeles. 

October  24. — Holstein  Consignment  Sale. 
Los  Angelas. 

October  18 — Trewhitt  and  Vaughan,  Han- 
ford.   Poland-Chint  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

October  21 — Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association.  Tulare.  First  consign- 
ment sale. 

November  0 — California  Shorthorn  Breed- 
ers' Association.  San  Francisco.'  Consignment 
sale.  j 

November  7 — Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breed- 
ers' Association,  San  Francisco.  Third  sale 
of  Herefords. 

January  14th — By  the  State  Durbe-Jersey 
Breeders'  Association,  Davis.  A  consignment 
sale. 

January  16. — Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon. 
Duroc-Jereey  hogs. 

January  31 — Ireland  Rancn.  Owensmouth. 
50  bred  Duroc  sows  and  gilts. 

February  7. — Sandercock  Land  Co.  Bork- 
shires  at  Sacramento. 

February  12 — San  Joaquin  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders'  Association.  00  bred  sows 
and  gilts  at  Lodi. 

February  14--Castleview  Ranch.  Santa  Rosa. 
Sale  of  50  Bred  Berkshire  sows  and  gilts. 

April  17 — Butte  City  Ranch.  Semi-annual 
sale  of  Shorthorns.  Berkshires.  Shropshires 
and  Shctlands  at  Butte  City. 


Dairy. 

Prof,  ntajor  of  the  Animal  Industry 
Division  of  the  University  Farm  will 
attend  the  National  Dairy  Show  to  be 
held  at  Chicago,  October  6-12. 

The  Empire  Cream  Separator  Com- 
pany has  opened  a  branch  office  in  San 
Francisco  with  J.  M.  Cavanagh,  for- 
merly of  the  Portland  office,  in  charge. 

A  grade  Guernsey  cow  in  Iowa  has 
just  completed  a  record  of  725.3 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  14,858  pounds 
of  milk  in  one  year  and  carried  a  calf 
during  8  months  of  the  period.  This 
is  the  second  highest  record  in  the 
United  States  of  a  grade  Guernsey. 

L.  Dee  Smith,  the  Guernsey  breeder 
of  Berkeley,  has  added  one  more  rec- 
ord to  the  herd  honor  roll  from  the 
Junior  four-year-old  cow,  Mysie's 
Lady  of  Claremont,  finishing  with 
666.93  pounds  fat  and  close  to  15,000 
pounds  milk,  a  world  record  for  class 
D.  D. 

In  the  detail  of  awards  in  the  Short- 
horn classes  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year,  the  two-year-old  bull,  lsacheco 
Marshal,  owned'  by  the  Pacheco  Cattle 
Co.,  is  given  credit  for  the  senior 
championship  when  it  should  have 
been  given  to  Hallwood  Flash,  aged 
bull  owned  by  the  Dibblee  Estate  at 
Lompoc. 


Beef. 

It  was  inadvertently  omitted  last 
week,  in  our  mention  of  the  grand 
champion  Shorthorn  female,  that  she 
was  sired  by  Golden  Goods  Jr.,  that 
great  senior  herd  sire  of  the  Ormon- 
dale  Ranch.  It  might  be  stated  also 
that  a  full  sister  of  Little  Sweetheart 
is  still  owned  by  Ormondale  Ranch, 
and  is  full  as  promising 'a  heifer  as  the 
grand  champion  was  a  year  ago. 
Golden  Goods  Jr.  also  sired  Ormon- 
dale Maid  2nd,  exhibited  by  Wm.  Bond, 
that  was  second  in  the  junior  year- 
ling heifer  class. 

Shorthorn  exhibitors  at  the  Southern 
C  lifarnia  Fair  at  Riverside  will  find 


F.  S.  &  L.  S.  Hall  will  have  a  good 
one  in  the  senior  calf  class.  He  is  a 
blocky  white  roan,  with  a  real  mascu- 
line head,  straight  top  line  and  a 
dandy  rear  end. 

F.  A.  Langdon  of  Perris  has  just 
received  the  nucleus  of  a  herd  of 
red  Milking  Shorthorns,  from  what  he 
considered  the  best  herd  in  the  United 
States,  owned  in  Arizona.  Mr.  Lang- 
don's  herd  consists  of  4  cows  and  calf 
and  herd  sire,  Glenside  Sequel.     >  . 

Ed  T.  Morgan  of  Northam,  Ne- 
vada, has  recently  gone  into  the  pure-i 
bred  Hereford  cattle  business  and  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Hereford  Cattle  Bleeders'  Association. 
Mr.  Morgan  for  many  years  was  with 
the  Alamo  Herd  of  Herefords,  owned 
by  the  late  Governor  Sparks  of  Ne- 
vada. 

No  action  has  been  taken  by  the  San 
Bernardino  county  stockmen  to  put 
themselves  under  the  provisions  of  the 
King  Estray  law.  It  was  designed  to 
benefit  cattlemen  in  this  county,  but  it 
provided  that  before  it  should  become 
effective  in  any  locality  in  the  State 
the  people  of  that  locality  would  have 
to  accept  it  by  a  majority  vote. 

In  the  State  Fair  report  an  erorr 
was  made  in  announcing  the  awards 
in  the  Hereford  senior  heifer  class. 
Mr.  J.  A.  Banting's  Mission  Lass  was 
first  instead  of  second,  and  Mr.  Bunt- 
ing won  eight  firsts  and  one  second  in 
nine  classes  shown.  It  is  not.  often 
that  a  breeder  only  three  years  in  the 
business  has  the  good  fortune  to  breed 
a  grand .  champion,  and  Mr.  Bunting 
has  a  right  to  feel  elated  over  the 
fact  that  he  bred  and  raised  Mission 
Chief,  an  eight-months-old  calf,  and 
that  he  won  over  a  good  aged  bull. 


Sheep. 

A  recent  bulletin  to  hand  from  the 
Nevada  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion entitled,  "Don't  Feed  Fox-Tail  Hay 
to  Lambing  Ewes,"  is  certainly  a  very 
clear  statement  of  reasons  for  not 
feeding  this  miserable  excuse  for  hay. 
It  would  seem  as  though  they  might 
have  gone  several  steps  further  and 
simply  entitled  their  bulletin  "Burn 
All  Fox-Tail  Hay." 

Chas.  Kimble  of  Hanfor*.  one  of 
the  original  breeders  of  Rambouillet 
sheep  in  California,  recently  made  two 
large  shipments  to  Del  Rio,  Texas. 
Fifteen  hundred  and  forty-two  ewes 
and  750  rams  comprised  the  first  con- 
signment, and  1,058  ewes  in  the  sec- 
ond, making  3,350  head  all  together. 
The  ewes  >vent  to  Whitehead  &  Son 
and  Geo.  Miers  of  Del  Rio,  with  the 
bucks  going  to  several  different 
breeders  in  the,  same  locality. 

The  Glenn  County  Shropshire  Sheep 
Bleeders'  Association  was  organized 
September  22'  at  the  Glenn  County 
Fair.  There  are  more  individual 
(locks  of  Shropshires  in  Glenn  county 
than  in  any  other  county  of  the  State, 
and  the  interest  in  registered  sheep 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  n^w  asso- 
ciation starts  out  with  a  membership 
of  20  or  more,  with  the  following  of- 
ficers: W.  S.  Guilford,  president;  W. 
W.  Foster,  first  vice-president;  Mor- 
ris Merrill,  second  vice-president; 
Frank  Glenn,  third  vice-president;  R. 
B.  Moore,  fourth  vice-president;  0.  L. 
Raper,  secretary;  A.  J.  Morey,  treas- 
urer, with  an  executive  committee 
composed  of  practically  the  rest  of  the 
members.  A  publicity  campaign  and 
auction  sales  are  among  the  plans  of 
the  new  association. 

Swine. 

Jack  London  Ranch  has  added  a 
<rery  fine  Pathfinder  boar  lo  their 
Duroo-Jersey  herd. 

Ireland's  Orion  Defender  will  be  the 
leader  of  the  Ireland  Ranch  exhibit 
at  the  Riverside  .Fair.  • 

Geo.  T  Lytle  of  Perris,  who  started 
a  Hampshire  swine  herd  with  stock 
from  the  Llano  Vista  Ranch,  now  has 
over  100  head  and  will  show  a  strong 
lot  at  the  Riverside  Fair 

C.  G.  De  Raad  and  Dimmick  Bros, 
of  Lemoore  recently  sold  their  herds 
of  Poland-Chinas  that  they  had  adver- 
tised for  public  sale  to  the  Boston 


Land  Co.  of  West  Haven.  The  price 
is  not  made  public,  but  Mr.  De  Raad 
received  $500  for  a  young  Eastern  sow 
that  farrowed  10  pigs,  her  first  litter. 

H.  C.  Shinn  of  Tulare  reports  the 
sale  of  a  boar  pig  sired  by  Giant  Bob, 
to  C.  A.  Philbrickv  Heber;  one  boar 
pig,  sired  by  The  Californian  and  out 
of  Bridge's  Bobby,  to  F.  E.  Fay,  owner 
of  the  Oxbone  herd  at  Tipton. . 

Marsh  &  McCracken  will  offer  in 
their  sale  at  Modesto,  October  4Hh, 
lour  gilts  that  they  bought  from  Mc- 
carty &  Starkweather,  sired  by  Kan- 
sas King,  from  a  sow  bred  exactly  as 
Miss  Nebraska.  2nd,  the  dam  of  the 
senior  pig  litter  ,at  the  State  Fair, 
which  kept  the  latter  herd  strongly 
in  the  money. 

Anchorage  Farm  with  Berkshire 
swine  at  the  Glenn  County  Fair  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  with 
their  miniature  hog  exhibit.  They 
featured  an  excellent  display  of  Star 
Leader  offspring  and  the  new  $1,000 
herd  sire,  Natomas  Baron  Duke,  to- 
gether with  other  animals  that  war- 
ranted observation,  being  attractively 
arranged  in  pens  shaded  by  palm 
leaves,  majting  a  creditable  feature  to 
the  livestock  show.  School  spirit  and 
public  enthusiasm  were  plainly  shown 
in  the  high-school  exhibits  between 
several  county  schools.  A  beautiful 
trophy  offered  by  the  Anchorage  Farm 
aided  in  bringing  out  unlimited  in- 
terest. 

B.  H.  Wilkinson  of  Perris  expects 
to  fill  the  Duroc  sow  classes  and  show 
his  new  $2,000  herd  boar,  Great  Orion 
Sensation  Jr.  This  is  a  smooth, 
strongly  built  animal,  claimed' by  his 
Eastern  breeder  to  be  a  better  indi- 
vidual than  his  litter  mate,  which  won 
the  championship  at  the  recent  Mis- 
souri State  Fair.  » 


W.  F.  Dolcini  of  Davis,  du  ing  the 
State  Fair,  purchased  from  Slocum  & 
Son  of  Willows,  Uneeda  Model  Queen, 


FOR  SALE 

100  HEAD  FINE 
HEREFORD  HEIFERS 

Bred  up  for  20  years  and  now  with 
calf  by  the  best  Registered  Bulls 
I  could  find.  For  the  man  who 
wants  to  start  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness right. 

You  can't  beat  them  on  the 
I'nciflc  Coast. 

CHAS.  A.  TROWBRIDGE 

BISHOP.  CALIF. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 


WILLOCGHBY,  OHIO. 

Milking  Shorthorns 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred   by  us  and  acknowledge   the  best  and 
most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 

Largest  herd  in  America  with  tbc  lx>nt  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1.700  lbs  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10.000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison. 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa.  Cat. 
California  Representative. 


Trewhitt, 
Vaughn 

and 

INehls 

Combination 

Big-Type  Poland -China  Sale 

The  Cream  of  California  Production. 
Tops  from  three  great  herds. 

Sells  October  1  8, 1919,  at  Hanford,  Calif. 

.W.  D.  .  TREWHITT'8  consignment  will  consist  of  40  head.  20  of  them  fall  sows, 
nearly  all  sired  by  MY  (  HOICK,  a  -on  of  I  tig  Km.  out  ol  pfaii.lrr  s  i.  am  .  :sr.l  by  King 
of  Wonders.    The  modern  type  and  »usl  the  kind  you  are  looking  for;,  also  a  few  bjr. ' 
41MBO  EQUAL  SI),  prize  aged  boar  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  defeated  only 
by  the  undefeated  grand  champion  Superba.    These  are.  real  toppers. 

Litters  of  6  fall  gilts  by  MY  CHOICE,  out  ol  Armona  Wonder,  a  granddaughter . 
of  King  of  Wonders  and  Big  Orange.    A  litter  like  this  will  put  California  in  the  fore- 
ground  as  Big  Type  headquarters.    The  balance  of  the  offering  will  be  big  and  growth^, 
and  equal  to  the  best. 

('.  A.  V.U'GHN  consignment  will  consist  ol  A-l  bunch  of  Eastern  bred  gilts,  bred 
to  the  Great  Boar  MODEL  J  I'M  BO,  bred  by  H.  B.  Walters  and  sired  by  his  great  boar. 
WALTERS  Jl'MBO  TIM  ON,  out  of  a  Big  Bob  Wonder  sow. 

As  spatial  attractions  Mr.  Vaughn  wlU  consign  It  August  yearlings  out  of  a  Moor's 
Halvor  dam  and  sired  by  Orphan  Bob,  These  and  the  4  gilts  from  the  Frailer  herd 
sired  by  Giant  Jones  will  take  the  eye  of  visiting  breeders.  . 

GEO.  NEHLS  will  have  a  select  lot  of  open  gilts  sired  by  such  boars  as  Long  Nelson 

'.2d,  li. ii  I  Boy  and  Kings  Model  Longfellow,  out  of  large,  big-boned  sows     Just  the 

kind  to  start  your  herd  or  improve  the  ones  you  have.    The*;  gilts  can  be  bred  to  NehJs 

Bob  Wonder  by  Big  Bob  Wonder  free  of  charge. 

Oifr  catalogue  will  be  of  interest  to  oil  breeders  of  Big  Type,  but  we  especially 
urge  breeders  and  farmers  on  the  Padflc  Coast  to  send  for  a  copy.  Express  charge* 
from  the  East  are  high  and  you  can  make  a  substantial  saving  by  buying  at  home. 

Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Write  for  catalog  to 

W.  D.  TREWHITT,  C.  A.  VAUGHN,  or  GEO.  NEHLS 
Hanford,  California 

JOHNSON'S    DEFENDER  JR. 

Owned  by  GREENWOOD  FARM,  Live  Oak,  Oal. 

Is  California's  greatest  representative  of  Defenders,  the  greatest  Duroc  family.  At  the 
State  Fair  he  was  the  smoothest  boar  shown,  weighing  700  pounds  at  17  months  and 
carrying  it  on  a  perfect  set  of  feet  and  legs.  He  won  second  in  the  strongest  class  of. 
boars  ever  shown  on  the  Coast  and  was  a  popular  favorite.  Three  of  his  brothers  won 
ribbons  in  the  same  class,  showing  the  strength  of  this  line  of  breeding. 

Five  Ribbons  Won  on  Five  Entries. 
H.  C.  WITIIEROW,  Mgr.  LIVE  OAK,  Suttet  Co..  Col. 
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ihe  grand  champion  sow  in  1918.  She 
has  since  farrowed  11  fine  pigs  sired 
by  Experimental  Defender,  and  is 
proving  a  very  careful  mother.  Mr. 
Dolcini,  during  the  past  week,  has 
bad  two  Golden  Model  sows  farrow  11 
and  15  pigs  respectively,  making  37 
pigs  farrowed  by  three  sows,  or  over 
12  pigs  to  the  litter. 

A  fat  hog  auction,  held  at  Le  Grand 
(Merced  county)  by  the  Farm  Bureau, 
September  11,  yielded  $2,700  for  78 
ho.^s,  an  average  of  $15.20  per  hun- 
dred weight.  Another  auction  is 
planned  for  October  21.  At  Tegner, 
at  its  last  regular  sale,  315  hogs  sold 
for  $9,564,  or  $15  a  .hundred  weight. 
The  next  sale  here  is  October.  7. 

J.  H.  Ware  of  Eldersly  Farm,  Live 
Oak,  just  marketed  a  carload  of  230- 
pound  hogs  last  week,  topping  the 
market  by  half  a  cent  on  the  day  sold, 
receiving  1.6%  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  for  them.  Mr.  Ware  is  quite 
positive  that  at  the  present  price  of 
barley  market  hogs  are  not  making 
much  money  for  the  grower  and  that 
the  registered  game  is  the  best. 

Cummins  &  Son  of  Visalia  sold  to 
the  Boston  Land  Co.  of  West  Haven 
$5,000  worth  of  Duroc-Jerseys,  and  it 
didn't  take  so  very  many  either  to 
bring  that  amount.  Three  boars,  one 
year  and  under,  for  $1,000;  3  bred 
sows  for  $300  each;  26  gilts  for  $2,400 
and  6  boars  for  enough  to  bring  it  up 
to  the  $5,000.  Rest  assured,  though, 
that  the  Boston  Land  Co.  received 
their  money's  worth. 

In  the  issue  of  September  20th  an 
error  and  omission  was  made  in  dis- 
cussing the  Berkshire  awards.  A.  B. 
Humphrey  was  credited  with  having 
the  champion  barrow  when  the  credit 
should  have  been  given  to  Castleview 
.Ranch,  as  they  won  it  "hands  down." 
Castleview  Ranch  also  won  the  junior 
championship  on  sows  with  Castleview 
Premier  Belle.  Our  apologies  are  due 
Mr.  O'Connor  for  this  mistake. 

H.  D.  MeCune  breeds  such  good  ones 
in  the  Poland-China  line  that  he  al- 

'  ways  has  some  sales,  to  report — just 
lately  3  bred  gilts  to  Lewis  C.  Story 
of  Anderson.    These  gilts  were,  bred 

I  to  McCune's  Buster  and  Mr.  McCune 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Story  that 
he  was  very  much  pleased  with  the 

I  gilts.  Also,  3  gilts  to  Tetters  Bros., 
Stratford.  These  young  men  had  to 
sell  out  and  go  to  war,  but  are  getting 
into  the  Poland-China  game  again. 
Then,  one  boar  pig  to  Bailey  &  Son, 
Lemoore. 

Sandercock  Land  Company  have  re- 
cently sold  to  the  Italian  Vineyard  of 
Guasti,  4  top  Berkshire  sows  of  ex- 
cellent type  and  finest  breeding.  Their 
names  follow:  Wilsonia  Princess 
Laurel,  a  litter  mate  to  Real  Type; 
Duke's  Natomas  Princess,  reserve 
grand  champion  at  the  State  Fair, 
1919;  Duke's  Princess  11th  and 
Duke's  Natomas  Rio  Rookwood.  Con- 
federation, $2,000.  The  first  three 
sows,  together  with  Natomas  Baron 
Duke,  1919  grand  champion,  won  first 
prize,  aged  herd,  at  the  State  Fair, 
1919,  and  the  last  three  with  *he  same 
boar  won  first  prize,  get  of  sire. 
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CASTLEVIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BEKKSHIRE8 

We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pips  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfield 
Rookwood.  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1019 
Western  Berkshire  CongTess.' 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 
MONEY-MAKING  BEBKSUIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
Priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
Bpecial  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  Calif. 


BOAR 

Sired  by  Baron  Duke  201st 

Weight  780  pounds 
Grand  National  Champion 
Dammed  by  Rookwood  Lady  100th 
Weight  713  pounds 
Grand  National  Champion 
One  and  one-half  years  old.    Big-boned,  vig- 
orous   boar.      Half-brother    to    1919  Grand 
Champion  that  sold  for  $1,000.    I  do  not  need 
this  great  breeder  and  he  is  being  offered  at 
a  very  low  price.     Sandercock  Land  Co.,  '23 
Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.    In  charge  of 
Natomas  Land  Sales. 


GRAPEWILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GUERN- 

aeys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop..   Escalon,  Calif. 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS— FromTarge- lit- 
ters. Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  R.  *  J.  Merrill,  Morgan 
Hill,  California. 

LARK  .MEADOW  RAN(  H  —  Top  Berkshire 
gilts.  Bred  right,  prices  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Geo.  A.  Stingle.  El  Monte,  Cal. 

QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
Mgr.,  Martinez,  Cal. 

"  BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto,  Calif. 

RIVER   GARDEN    FARM  ^BERKSHIRES— 

They  are  sure  to  please.  E.  H.  Whiting, 
Ukiah,  Calif. 

KK.VL    GOOD    BERKSHIRES^Cholera  im- 
mune.    Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sacramento.  Cal. 
CARRUTHERS    FARMS  BERKSHIRES--— 

Cholera  immune.     Live  Oak,  California. 

BERKSHIRES  FaiF  Oaks~Ranchrwiiiits, 
California. 


  Poland-Chinas. 

ELDERSLY  FARM  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS — 

We  have  a  choice  lot  of  big,  smooth,  stretchy 
pigs,  sired  by  our  %-tOn  Black  Big  Bone 
Wonder  and  Jumps  Jumbo  Model.  They  have 
individuality  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  We  ship  only  our  tops  and  from  ma- 
ture stock  on  mail  order.  Your  money  cheer- 
fully refunded,  if  not  satisfied.  J.  H.  Ware. 
Live  Oak,  Cal. 

a.  nrcooK 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob: 
also  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA 
EL  PROFITO  Poland-Chinas  mean  bigger 
profits  for  you.  This  great  herd  sire  puts 
easy-feeding,  money-making  qualities  into  his 
offspring.  Get  stock  sired  by  him  or  bred  to 
him.  Prices  right.  Correspondence  cheerfully 
answered.  V.  L.  Renwick,  Hollister  Ave., 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  fall  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large-type 
Poland-Chrha  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  California. 

"SOLD  OCT  except  splendid  consignment  to 
Fresno  County  Breeders'  public  sale  at  Fres- 
no. August  20th,  and  a  choice  bunch  of 
April  gilts  and  boars.  Also  one  yearling  boar 
who  is  a  good  specimen  of  Big-Type  Poland- 
Chinas."  D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G.  Fresno.  Cal. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE  BOARS^HaiF 
dozen  outs'anding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion, Riverside.  Cal. 

~LONE  VVILLOW~FARM  offers  a  few  bred 
and  open  gilts:  also  two  five-months  boar 
pigs,  at  prices  that  will  sell  them  quick. 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity.  P.  E.  Mitchell, 
Prop.,  Atwater.  Cal.     R.  F.  D.,  Box  180. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEYT^rith  CloverdaTe- Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas  —  the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Cloverdale  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  1.  Escondido.  Cal. 

MOUW'S  LONG  SMOOTH  JUMBO,  259201, 
is  offered  for  sale  at  a  bargain.  In  fine  breed- 
ing condition,  at  about  650  lbs'.  M.  L.  Ed- 
wards, Cottonwood,  Shasta  Co..  Calif. 

MARCH- BOARS  for  sale — Sired  by  Kings 
Big  Bone  leader,  grand  champion  at  State 
Fair.  1918.  Will  stand  inspection.  Prices 
right.    J.  S.  Rogers,  Chowchilla,  Calif. 

WAUKEEN  HERD'  POLAND-CHIN  AS-^-Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Les  McCracken,  Prop.,  Ripon.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  boars  and  giltss 
Prices  and  description  on  application.  Edward 
A    Hall,  Rt.  1,  Dox  39,  Watsonville.  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  ^he  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County,  California. 
~ OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton.  California. 

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM— Lar.-c.  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford.  California. 
~ POLAND-CHINAS  —  If  you  want  perfect 
type  in  a  March  boar  or  gilt  I  have  it  at  the 
right  price.    J.  E.  Thomas.  Gilroy.  Cal, 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy.  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  fOnj 
sale.  E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale,  California.  'J 
■  POLAND-CHl'r^8-^tTictly^arge~type"  J.- 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi.  Cal. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton,  Cal. 
"p'OLAND-CHIN'A  PIGS— Bernstein  Trewhitt 
and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 
_  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan.  Lemoore,  California. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Just  the  type  you  need. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Andrews,  Modesto,  Calif. 

Chester  Whiten. 
CHESTER  WHITES  —  BILLIKEN  TYPE — 

The  big  winners  at  the  State  Fair.  15  extra 
choice  spring  boars,  sired  by  the  Grand  Cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  Billiken  sired  sows.  A 
few  spring  sow  pigs;  three  bred  Billiken 
sows  and  two  gilts;  all  to  farrow  in  October. 
Priced  to  sell;  a  chance  to  get  the  best  type 
in  the  West  at  farmers'  prices.  Write  for 
special  catalogue  and  price  list.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham.  Mills,  Calif. 


*  Dnroe-Jerseys. 

HORINE'S  DUROCS — Open  and  bred  gilts 
all  sold.  A  few  fine  young  sows  bred  for 
second  litters  and  several  services  boars  are 
ready  to  ship.  What  do  you  need?  Corres- 
pondence 1 1  iv  i  r,  c  i  Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton. 
Cal. 

BOARS — BOARS — BOARS — Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  '  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather, Route  C,  Box  384,  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED- DUROCS  ~—  Choic^weanliiiss 
of  either  sex.  breeding  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  at  Ireland,  home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II,  and  Ireland's  Joe  Orion. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth,  Cal.  City  Office,  1219 
Brockman  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

\VE  HA VE  lOO- YOUNG  GILTS- and  boars, 
bred  on  the  purple,  which  we  are  selling  for 
about  half  their  value.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Derryfield  Farm,  Capita]  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Sacramento. 

DUROC  JERSEYS — Bred^sowsT  giltsT^serv- 
ice  boars  and  weanlings.  Premium  stock.  Ray 
McMillan.   Ethanac,  Calif. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS  —  A  few  service" 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood   City,  California. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son.  Willows.  Calif. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker.   

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  WeaiT- 
lings,  both  sexes,  from  Orion,  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Plao^ 
erville.  Cal.  Address  H.  C.  Baum. 
~  BIG  TYPET  DUROCS— Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund.  Dixon.  Calif. 

Registered  durocs  —  ah  from  pnze- 

winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.   Visalia,  California. 
~A  FEW  A-l  MARCH  BOARS-^acF^ondon 
Ranch.  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co.,  Calif. 

Harupshires. 
REGISTERED      H  VMPSHIRES  —  "  Belted 
Beauties."    Weaned  pigs  a  specialty.  Uneeda 
Hampshire  Swine  Farms,  Gardena,  Cal. 
Yorkshires. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga,  Calif. 

DAIRY  CATTLE. 
Ayrshires. 

ELKHORN  FARM- AYRSHLBES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer. 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

AYRSHIRES^— Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 
Francisco,  California. 

NORABEITfARM  AYR^HIRES^Le  Baron 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 

Guernseys. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM " G U ERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee,  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  — -May  Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Mull  calvCS 
from  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer,  Ripon, 
Cal.  R.  2.  

Jerseys. 

"SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood,  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  B.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford.  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS— Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced,  California. 

Milking  Shorthorns. 
~i  DUA I -I'll  RPOSE  SHORTHORNS — registered 
and  unregistered  bulls.    Chas.  L.  Weaver.  Tu- 
lare, Calif. 

BREEDERS  OF~  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

INMSFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Rcgis- 
tered  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  & 
Kellogg,  Sui6Un.  California. 

Holsteins. 


A   PRICE   ON   EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Son  of  Flndern 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toy  on    Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

•  FOR  SALE— 35  head  of  fine  dairy  heifers. 
Holsteins,  Jerseys,  from  16  months  to  2  years 
old,  20  to  come  fresh  this  fall.  J.  S.  Smith, 
Box  515.   San  Jose.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves, 
sired  by  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 
Suunybrook  Ranch,  Willits.  Calif. 
"THE  VICTORY  HERD — RegistereTTHellrtlfin 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms,  Caruthers.  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch,  Tulare,  Calif. 

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS- —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULL,  a  fine 
type,  Segis  Dos  Palos  Fobes,  No.  187403,  of- 
fered for  sale  at  very  moderate  price.  M.  L. 
Edwards,  Cottonwood.  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 
~~  PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

EL   DORA  DO    HERD    OF^HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  California. 
-  REGISTERED*  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE^E.  B. 
Freeman,  R.  B.,  Modesto,  Cal. 

CREA MCU P^H ERD  —  Regisierer  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A, 
Box  437,  San  Jose,  California. 

F^- H~STENZEL~SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

"REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production.  Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon,  Cal. 
-jTw^BENOIT,  Modesto,  Calif.— Breeder* of 
registered  Holsteins. 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDTbR  — ^Breeders Tof 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Calif. 

CH  OICE  H  OLSTEI  fTlbulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae.  California, 

HOLSTEIN~BULLS  ~an~d~  bull  "calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller,  Ripon,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 

RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  Bale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup.  Supt.  

BEEF'CATTLE— Going  East  again.  Send 
your  orders.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sac- 
ramento.   

-REGISTER~ETT-HERW6rDS — H.  H.  Gable 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  California.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely,  Modoc  county,  California.  

R  EGlsTERED- MILK-~AND"BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 
~  HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway.  

"registered   yearling  shorthoRn 

\ULLS  —  Heavy  boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
a>d  Scotch-topr'.d  breeding.  Ormondale  Co.. 
Ro^'e  1.  Red'  jod  City,  California.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Sop  Co.,  Prop..  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 

sale.  

^SIM6'n~NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford,  Newman,  California.  

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting.  Prop..  Mission  San  Jose.  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breea^r_of  registered 
Herefords,   Milton.  California.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.  Willits.  Calif.  ',  

ge ( >l**M  -wa TTE KSON  —  Breeder   R. Igis 

tered  HW^h-ds.    Bishop,  California.  

7  SHORTHORNS-—^  Carnathers"  Farms.  Live 
Oak,  California. 

 SHEEP  AND  GOATS.  

,F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Rani- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 
—  jTaT SWALL~Btshop,  Inyo  Co.,  Cal. — Hex. 
ietered    Angora    Stfcks,    100    grade  Angora 

tir.rnies   

"  DORSETS  AND  ROMNEY'S  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.  

BULL/\RD~BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHASr  KIMBLE— Breeder  and~importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford.  California.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BUTTE  CITY  RANCH — Shorthorns,  Shrop- 
shires.  Berkshires  and  Shetland  ponies.  Write 
for  prices  and  descriptions  before  buying. 
Butte  City  Ranch,  Box  P.  Butte  City,  Glenn 
county.  Cal.  W.  P.  Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guil- 
ford, owuers.  Special  Notice:  Second  Farm 
Sale.  Shorthorns;  Shropshires:  Berkshires: 
Ponies.    Next  sale  April  17.  J  920.    All  breeds. 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 

America's 

tke  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 

Dog  Medicines 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 

1501-3-5  So.  Maine  St.,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Kings  County  Fair  a  Great  Success 


(Written  for  Faciflc  Rural  frees.) 


An  old  county  fair  organization,  but 
it  must  not  be  inferred  from  that  that 
it  has  fallen  into  a  rut  and  is  getting 
behind  the  times.  Instead,  they  are 
surely  a  bunch  of  progressive  busi- 
ness and  livestock  men  in  the  county 
as  ever  came  "down  the  pike."  They 
saw  the  need  for  more  ground  and 
better  buildings  and  went  right  after 
them  all.  The  result  was  a  great 
show  and  a  great  place  to  hold  it. 

In  the  livestock  department  swine 
and  dairy  cattle  were  the  leaders  with 
a  good  lot  of  horses  and  mules.  Poul- 
try also  was  shown  in  large  numbers. 

Holsteins  were  shown  by  several 
different  breeders,  with  W.  J.  Higdon 
of  Tulare  leading  in  the  number  of 
entries  and  winning  all  firsts  and 
grand  championships.  F.  D.  Ross  of 
Hanford  won  a  number  of  seconds 
with  cattle  in  not  as  fine  show  shape 
as  Mr.  Higdon's.  Mr.  Comfort  and  G. 
W.  Clark  also  had  herds  on  exhibition. 

Jerseys  were  represented  by  one 
herd  only,  but  that  herd  was  a  show 
in  itself.  Owned  and  most  of  them 
bred  by  J.  E.  Thorpe  of  I^ockeford, 
they  are  surely  a  beautiful  lot,  and 
more  than  that  they  have  the  quality 


of  turning  the  feed  they  consume  into 
milk  and  butterfat  very  economically. 
It  is  too  bad  that  he  did  not  have  some 
competition,  but  it  would  have  to  be 
strong  if  Mr.  Thorpe  did  not  win  a 
majority  of  the  ribbons. 

The  Poland-Chinas  were  a  show  in 
themselves  and  equal  in  numbers  and 
quality  to  the  show  at  the  State  Fair 
this  year.  The  showing  was  all  by 
local  herds  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  A.  Buckland  &  Son  of  Fresno 
county.  The  breeders  showing  were 
M.  Bassett  &  Son,  John  M.  Bernstein, 
Wm.  Bernstein,  Wm.  L.  Haag  &  Son, 
C.  A.  Vaughan,  Mrs.  C.  A  Vaughan, 
W.  D.  Trewhitt,  F.  D.  Ross,  W.  T. 
Dice,,  H.  D.  McCune;  A.  Buckland  & 
Son,  with  M.  Bassett  &  Son  winning 
more  firsts  than  any  other  exhibitor 
and  grandchampion  boar  and  sow. 

Duroc-Jerseys  were  represented  by 
only  one  herd  and  this  certainly  was 
a  representative  herd  owned  by  J.  E. 
Thorpe  of  Lockeford. 

No  beef  cattle  were  on  exhibition, 
but  none  are  owned  in  this  locality, 
which  is  devoted  in  the  livestock  line 
to  swine  raising,  dairying,  horses  and 
mules. 


California  International  Livestock  Show 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 


As  a  special  attraction  in  the  big 
dairy  division  of  the  California  Inter- 
national Livestock  Show  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, November  1st  to  8th,  will  be 
the  exhibit  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  will  be  shipped  to 
the  California  Building  at  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposiiion  grounds  upon 
the  close  of  the  National  Dairy  Show 
at  Chicago. 

This  exhibit  will  be  sent  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia International  upon  the  direc- 
tion of  F.  Lamson  Scribner,  expert  on 
exhibits  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Washington,  which  we  un- 
derstand will  be  the  first  time  that, 
the  federal  government  has  shipped 
such  an  important  exhibit  to  a  West- 
ern show. 

The  dairy  department  of  this  show 
will  be,  perhaps,  the  most  complete 
showing  of  its  kind  ever  assembled  on 
the  Coast.  Early  entries  indicate  a 
strong  exhibit  in  the  various  breeds. 


and  the  interest  in  the  showing  of 
milk  and  its  products  has  been  grati- 
fying. 

More  than  usual  attention  is  being 
♦given  the  assembling  of  the  dairy- 
products  show,  which  will  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  city  people,  who 
will  make  up  the  large  proportion  of 
attendance.  Dr.  C.  L.  Roadhouse  and 
Sam  H.  Greene  of  the  Dairy  Council 
held  a  conference  with  a  number  of 
milk  distributors  and  health  officers 
about  San  Francisco  bay  cities  last 
week,  at  which  the  milk  and  cream 
features  of  the  show  were  discussed. 
Dr.  William  C.  Hassler,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Health,  will  place 
his  laboratory  at  the  disposal  of  the 
show  management  for  the  examination 
of  milk  and  cream,  and  with  the  exist- 
ing rivalry  between  various  milk  dis- 
tributors, they  will  go  after  the  prize 
awards  with  as  much,  if  not  more, 
vigor  than  the  exhibitors  of  cattle. 


Epidemic  of  Anthrax  in  Butte 


(Written  for  I'aclflc  Rural  Press.) 


An  epidemic  of  anthrax  is  preva- 
lent in  certain  sections  of  Butte 
county.  Dr.  J.  P.  Iverson,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  work  of  extermin- 
ating the  disease  and  has  a  number 
of  deputy  State  Veterinarians  engaged 
to  assist  him. 

It  was  discovered  that  some  butchers 
and  others  were  taking  off  the  hides 
of  cattle  that  had  died  from  the  dis- 
ease and  selling  the  same  to  hide 
buyers,  contrary  to  the  law  which 
provides  that  the  carcass  of  such 
animals,  hides  inclusive,  must  be 
destroyed  at  once.  This  law  was 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
all  persons  engaged  in  the  transporta- 
tion, drying,  salting  and  tanning  of 
hides,  from  this  highly  infectious  dis- 


ease. The  Office  of  Cattle  Protection 
was  notified  that  certain  shipments  of 
hides  had  been  made  to  San  Francisco 
which  contained  hides  from  some  of 
the  animals  that  had  died  from  an- 
thrax, and  the  assistance  of  that  of- 
fice was  requested  to  trace  up  these 
hides  in  order  that  the  same  might  be 
destroyed,  thereby  preventing  inno- 
cent people,  engaged  in  handling  the 
same,  from  becoming  infected  and  to 
assist  the  State  in  causing  the  arrest 
of  the  guilty  person  that  caused  the 
bides  to  be  shipped. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Newsom,  the  secretary  of 
the  Office  of  Cattle  Protection,  was 
successful  in  locating  the  hides,  and 
having  the  same  placed  in  quarantine, 
to  be  used  against  one  S.  Peterson  of 
Chico,  a  meat  peddler,  who  has  been 
arrested,  and  other  arrests  will  follow. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  closing  entry  dates  of  the 
Ninth  Annual  Pacific  International,  Portland,  Ore.,  are: 

BREEDING  CLASSES,  OCTOBER  15,  1919 
FAT  CLASSES,  NOVEMBER  1, 1919 

POSITIVELY  no  entries  will  receive  consideration  unless  in  our 
office  at  431  Northwestern  Bank  Building,  Portland,  on  or  hef ore 
noon  of  the  above  closing  dates. 


EDUCATING  BREEDERS 


in  the  best  methods  of  breeding  and  caring  for 
livestock  will  be  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the 


LOS  ANGELES 

LIVESTOCK  SHOW 

Exposition  Park 

OCTOBER  18-26 


Exhibits  of  the  Southwest 's  finest  livestock,  dairy 
cattle,   swine,   draft   horses,   goats,  poultry, 
saddle  horses,  dogs,  rabbits  and  sheep. 

Horse  racing  daily — $55,000  in  premiums 


REMCO 


REDWOOD 


TANKS 

Cheaper  and  Better  than  Galvanized  Metal 

PIPE 

Cheaper  and  Better  than  Steel 

SILOS 

Cheaper  and  Better  than  Concrete 


Made  Only  by 

REDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 

1608  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 
822  E.  Ave.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 

Telephone  or  Write  for  Prices 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  B.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  CaL 


OR  MO  IN  DALE  SHORTHORNS 


All  hsavy-boned  Scotch  or  Scotch-topped  breeding.  * 
Herd  headed  by  Golden  Goods  Junior,  sire  of  Little  Sweetheart.  Grand  Champion  of 

Ormondale  Maid.  2nd  prize  junior  yearling  at  State  Fair. 

Every  animal  positively  guaranteed.     Trices  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE         ADYIAMn  \  T  1?   PA         REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL, 
DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE       V7IV.TlV.fi>  l^Al^rj   KjKJ.  B.  D.  No.  1 
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TIRES 


BARGAINS 


STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or  so- 
called  rebuilt  tires. 

Plain  First 
Tread        Non-Skld  Tribes 
Seconds       Standard  Guaranteed 
Guaranteed  Guaranteed  Gray 

28x3    $10.75  $2.05 

30x3  $9.20  10.95  2.05 
30x3i/2  11.50  13.50  2.50 
32x3i/2  12.85  15.85  2.70 
31x4  16.30  20.65  3.15 
32x4  16.60  21.15  3.25 
33x4  17.30  22.00  3.35 
34x4       17.80      22.50  3.45 

36x4    26.60 

34x4i/2  24.00  30.35  4.20 
35x4y2  25.00  31.65  4.30 
36x4y2    25.45      32.20  4.45 

37x4%   35.75  5.10 

35x5  28.70  36.15  5.25 
37x5  30.25  38.30  5.40 
NON-SKID  FIRSTS 
6000  Miles  Guaranteed 

30x3y2   $17.85 

32x3y2    19.95 

32x4    27.95 

33x4    29.00 

34x4   29.85 

35x4i/2    39.65 

37x5    49.75 

All  other  niv.cn  In  proportion. 

Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

63737  liilny.  4040 

Long  Beach  Branch, 
20  American  Ave. 
H.  A.  Deinarest,  Const  Manager 
San  Frnnelttco        Oakland  Seattle 
Krcmio  San  Diego 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice 
Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  I).,  Express  or  Parce 
Post.  Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned 
to  Us  Intact  within  Ten  Days. 

The    Oldest    Automobile    Tire  Jobbln 
Concern    in    the    United    States   and  the 
Largest  in  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 
833  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCHSCO 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


GLENS  COUNTY  FAIR  A  TOP- 
NOTCHER. 


Catalogue  of  Harness.  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 


KLIKO 


D 


I 


Trade  main  registered. 
FOR  SHEEP,  CATTLE,  HOGS,  ETC. 
Also  General   Farm  Disinfectant. 
Guaranteed  to  comply  with  National  and 
State  laws. 
Buy  direct  and  save  money. 
Write  today  for  circular  and  prices. 

THE  H.  J.  KLINE  CO„  Mfrs„ 
703  Market  Street    San  Francisco 


The  Glen  County  or  Orland  Fair 
this  year,  according  to  all  reports, 
was  a  topnotcher,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  exhibits  and  attendance. 
The  push  and  get-together  spirit  of 
that  locality  can  do  almost  anything 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  any  com- 
munity project,  and  it  was  applied  to 
the  fair  with  a  pronounced  success  as 
the  result.  Every  account  that 
comes  in  places  emphasis  on  the  live- 
stock exhibit,  which  included  a  show- 
ing in  all  classes  Beef  cattle,  dairy 
cattle,  swine,  sheep  and  goats  all 
were  represented,  many  by  high-class 
herds  as  well. 

Jerseys. 

Orland  being  quite  a  Jersey  center 
it  was  to  be  expected  they  would 
have  a  great  exhibit.  Dr.  Hand's 
Keep  On  Herd,  M.  Fortini,  Hugh  Dodd, 
G.  W.  Gurnett,  Arthur  Erickson,  C.  A. 
Whitsett,  J.  N.  Cook,  N.  S.  Nelson. 
John  A.  Button,  all  had  exhibits  and 
all  won  their  share.  The  feature, 
perhaps  of  the  Jersy  show  was  the 
winning  by  M.  Fortini,  with  two  fe- 
males, mother  and  daughter,  all 
available  prizes;  senior  champion  cow, 
junior  champion  female,  grand  cham- 
pion cow  and  reserve  grand  champion 
with  first  places  in  class.  It  is  well 
to  remember,  too,  that  the  grand 
championship  was  won  over  Dr. 
Hand's  Brilliant  Jersey  Queen,  grand 
champion  at  the  State  Fair  this  year. 
This  takes  nothing  from  Dr.  Hand's 
cow,  but  shows  what  a  wonderful  in- 
dividual Noble's  Peer's  Jewel  really 
is  to  be  able  to  win  in  such  company. 
Surely  a  great  exhibit  of  this  beauti- 
ful breed. 

Holstein-Friesians. 

In  the  Holstein-Friesian  class  there 
was  not  so  large  an  exhibit,  but  the 
quality  was  fine  in  that  the  J.  S.  Gib- 
son Co.  had  a  very  fine  herd  and  cap- 
tured all  the  prizes,  except  on  bulls 
two  years  old  and  under  three,  when 
G.  O.  Williams  won. 

Shorthorns,  Etc. 
This  is  the  first  year  that  the  Short- 
horns had  ah  exhibit  at  the  fair,  but 
were  well  represented  by  the  herds 
of  O.  L.  Raper.  Butte  City  Ranch,  and 
Theodore  T.  Purkett,  with  premiums 
about  equally  divided. 

Dual  purpose  cattle  were  repre- 
sented by  a  herd  of  Red  Polls  owned 
by  Geo.  Clark. 

Swine  Exhibits. 
Berkshire  swine  were  exceedingly 
well  represented  in  the  exhibit  from 
Anchorage  Farms,  to  which  all  prizes 
were  awarded.  Their  exhibit  deserves 
special  mention,  which  will  be  found 
on  another  page.  The  great  red  hog, 
the  Duroc-Jersey,  was  represented  by 
the  three  herds  of  W.  T.  Hollings- 
head  &  Sons,  F.  D.  Burr  Co.  and  C.  D. 
Bright.  All  won  their  share  of  the 
prizes  with  the  grand  championship 
on  boars  and  grand  championship  on 
sows  going  to  W.  T.  Hollingshead  & 
Sons.  Poland-Chinas  were  there  in 
large  numbers,  R.  J.  Yates  exhibiting, 
but  not  for  prizes.  Ferguson  &  Mc- 
Kaig,  W.  G.  Gfcrnett,  R.  W.  Rankin, 
Frank  Reiman,  D.  H.  Ward  and  Pen- 
field  &  Penfield,  all  making  exhibits 
and  taking  prizes.  The  grand  cham- 
pionship boar  shown  by  W.  G.  Gur- 
nett and  Ferguson  &  McKaig  having 
grand  champion  female  on  the  senior 
sow  pig,  Big  OrpMhn  Pet.  Hamp- 
shires  and  Chester  Whites  in  small 
numbers  were  shown  by  Wm.  Haskins 
and  W.  J.  Beck. 

Sheep  and  Goats. 
Bullard  Bros,  of  Woodland  had  a 
very  fine  exhibit  of  Rambouillets  and 
captured  the  prizes  in  most  of  the 
classes.  Alfred  Kuhn  of  Henley  also 
showed  Rambouillets. 

Shropshires  were  shown  by  Butte 
City  Ranch  and  walked  off  with  the 
prizes. 

Karakul  or  Persian  sheep,  grown  in 
their  native  country  for  their  hides, 
were  on  exhibition  by  W.  R.  Graves. 

Angora  goats  were  shown  by  the 
two  firms  of  J.  J.  Hall  &  Sons  and  A. 
R.  Gearhart. 

Milk  goats  were  there,  owned  by  J 
A  Trobee.  Mrs.  L.  S.  Rankin  and  Edith 
Grout.  Both  the  Toggenburg  and 
Saanen  breeds  were  shown. 

Altogether,  the  exhibit  was  large 
and  diversified  and  equal  to  much 
larger  and  better  known  places. 


RU-BER-OID 

and 

MALTHOID 

READY  ROOFINGS 

This  picture  shows  the  "dry 
end"  of  a  huge  felt-making 
machine  in  one  of  our  mills. 

Felt  is  the  "base"  or  body  of 
ready  roofing.  Quality  in  roof- 
ing depends  so  much  on  the 
quality  of  this  felt  foundation 
(that  we  manufacture  in  our 
own  mills  all  of  the  felt  used 
in  making  Ru-ber-oid  and  Mal- 
thoid  Roofings. 

In  this  way  only  can  we  be 
assured  of  securing  the  extra- 
tough,  long-fibre  wool-and- 
cotton  felt  necessary  for  build- 
ing long-lasting  qualities  into 
Ru-ber-oid  and  Malthoid. 

Ru-ber-oid  and  Malthoid 
Roofings  are  made  by  saturat- 
ing this  extra-quality  felt  with 
a  highly  waterproof  asphaltic 
compound,  after  which  the  sat- 
urated felt  is  coated  with  a 
long-lived,  weather-resisting 
compound.  Both  the  saturating 
and  coating  compounds  are  re- 
fined in  our  own  plant  for  this 
special  purpose. 

From  rags  to  wrapper,  Ru- 
ber-oid  and  Malthoid  Roofings 
are  made  within  our  own  or- 
ganization— made  to  give  last- 
ing service.  We  have  been 
making  ready  roofings  for  35 
years.  During  this  time  Ru-ber- 
oid  and  Malthoid  have  proved 
their  quality  under  all  sorts  of 
trying  conditions.  They  are  sun, 
rain  and  fire  resistant.  The  price 
is  higher,  but  the  cost  is  less, 
because  they  last  longer  and 
need  fewer  repairs.  When  you 
buy  roofing,  buy  real  protec- 
tion. 

THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
San  Francisco 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


I'OUI.TKY,  PIGEONS,  AND  KABH1TS 
AT  CALIFORNIA  LAND  SHOW. 

To  Poultry,  Pigeon  and  Rabbit 
Breeders:  The  California  Industries 
and  Land  Show,  to  be  held  in  the  Ex- 
position Auditorium,  San  Francisco,  on 
October  4  to  19,  inclusive,  is  intended 
to  be  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  the 
resources  of  the  entire  State.  It 
would  not  be  complete  without  an  ex- 
hibit of  poultry,  pigeons  and  rabbits. 
It  is  therefore  planned  to  include  a 
small  but  select  exhibit  of  poultry, 
pigeons  and  rabbits  at  the  California 
Industries  and  Land  Show,  upon  the 
following  conditions: 

1.  No  entry  fee  will  be  charged. 

2.  Exhibits  will  not  be  judged  nor 
receive  any  prizes. 

3.  Entries  will  be  limited  as  fol- 
lows: Poultry:  One  cock,  hen,  cock- 
erel, pullet  and  breeding  pen  of  each 
variety  to  each  breeder.  Pigeons: 
One  old  cock,  old  hen,  young  cock, 
young  hen  and  display  pen  of  each  va- 
riety. Rabbits:  One  senior  buck, 
senior  doe,  junior  buck,  junior  doe  and 
doe  with  litter  of  each  variety. 

4.  As  the  Land  Show  extends  from 
October  4  to  19  it  is  planned  to  divide 
the  show  in  two  divisions:  First  to 
run  from  October  4  to  11  and  the  sec- 
ond run  from  October  12  to  19. 

5.  Exhibits  will  be  limited  to  prize- 
winners. No  exhibits  will  be  received 
excepting  those  that  have  received 
awards  at  other  shows.  It  is  desired 
to  exhibit  only  specimens  that  are 
worthy  of  special  newspaper  articles. 
Exhibitors  are  requested  to  furnish 
our  press  department  with  written 
articles  regarding  their  exhibits. 

6.  Exhibits  for  first  division  (Oct. 
4  to  Oct.  11)  must  reach  the  Show  on 
October  3rd  and  exhibits  for  th6  sec- 
ond division  (October  12  to  October 
19)  must  reach  the  Show  on  October 
11, 

7.  Exhibits  will  be  ,  cooped,  fed, 
watered  and  cared  for  by  the  Land 
Show  with  competent  superintenderits, 
who,  however,  assume  no  responsibil- 
ity therefor. 


AMOUNT  OF  GRAIN  AT  FEEDING 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  how 
many  pounds  of  wheat  I  should  feed 
to  about  200  hens  at  each  feeding? 
They  have  alfalfa  to  range  on,  I  feed 
mill  stuff  for  dry  mash,  and  wheat 
hut  get  no  eggs. — W.  G.  C,  Tran- 
quility. 

It  may  help  in  a  small  measure  if 
one  pound  of  wheat  is  fed  for  each 
two  pounds  of  mill  stuff  the  hens  eat. 
Do  not  feed  the  wheat  until  evening 
when  the  amount  of  mill  stuff,  con- 
sumed during  the  day  can  be  deter- 
mined. However,  hens  can  not  lay 
many  eggs  at  this  time  of  year  unless 
they  are  provided  with  certain  ma- 
terials in  addition  to  wheat,  mill 
stuff  and  alfalfa  range.  In  this  case 
bone,  meat  scrap  or  fish  meal  are 
most  needed.  In  the  spring,  hens  that 
are  naturally  good  egg-producers  can 
lay  a  satisfactory  number  of  eggs 
with  only  the  feeds  and  range  men- 
tioned, but  at  other  seasons  a  very 
carefully  prepared  balanced  ration 
must  be  furnished  or  the  hens  can  not 
continue  to  lay  more  than  an  occa- 
sional egg. 


POULTRY  STOCKS  CUT  IiY  LOSS 
OF  4,000,000  CHICKS. 


What  is  a  good  average  price  for 
spring  chicken?  Whatever  you  think 
it  is,  multiply  it  by  4,000,000,  says 
D.  H.  Reid,  poultryman  at  the  Wis- 
consin Experiment  station,  and  you 
will  approximate  the  timount  the  state 
loses  each  year  from  failure  to  raise 
the  chicks  that  are  hatched. 

In  a  report  received  from  owners  of 
flocks  in  ill  parts  of  the  state  it  was 
found  that  14  per  cent  of  the  22,000- 
000  chicks  hatched  died.  At  least  half 
of  these  died  from  exposure  and  neg- 
lect, according  to  the  figures  gives, 
and  the  next  biggest  loss  was  from 
"leg  weakness,"  which  is  largely 
avoided  by  careful  feeding  and  plenty 


of  exorcise.  This  ailment,  which 
causes  the  loss  of  700,000  chicks  in 
Wisconsin,  is  being  studied  by  sci- 
entists to  determine  the  cause  and 
remedy. 

That  rats,  cats,  skunJ"5,  crows  and 
hawks  kill  500,000  chicks  in  this 
state  seems  scarcely  possible,  says  Mr. 
Reid,  but  this  is  a  third  largely  avoid- 
able loss.  In  the  southwestern  sec.r 
ticn.  along  the  river,  losses  from  rats 
are  greatest,  and  in  the  sandy  soils 
counties  of  central  Wisconsin  the 
hnwks  are  the  great  enemies  of  young 
chicks  Line  and  mites  take  toll  of 
about  200,000  chicks  each  year,  and 
100,000  die  as  the  result  of  accident. 


BLAOKETES  AS  HEN  RATION. 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  me  the 
maximum  proportion  of  cracked 
black-eyes  that  can  W  fed  to  chickens 
when  mixing  Gyp.  corn,  wheat,  and 
black-eyes  for  grain  feed.  I  also  feed 
Surelay  (as  a  dry  mash),  sour  milk 
and  greens,  but  the  hens  do  not  eat 
so  much  as  they  should  and  are  not 
laying  so  well.  Also  give  directions 
for  supplying  hens  with  sulphate  of 
iron  as  a  tonic. — C.  W.,  Modesto. 

It  depends  on  what  is  fed  for  greens 
and  whether  the  hens  get  all  of  the 
greens  they  wish  to  eat  as  to  the  pro- 
portion of  black-eyes  it  is  advisable 
to  feed  in  an  effort  to  supply  a  bal- 
anced ration  for  egg  production,  par- 
ticularly at  this  season  of  the  year 
in  the  warm  valleys.  If  alfala  is  the 
green  feed,  or  is  a  very  large  part  of 
the  green  stuff,  less  black-eyes  should 
be  used  because  both  are  very  rich 
in  protein.  If  the  green  stuff  is 
abundant  and  does  not  consist  mostly 
of  alfalfa  a  mixture  of  about  one- 
third  each  of  wheat,  corn,  and  black- 
eyes  would  be  about,  correct  assum- 
ing that  the  amount  of  dry  mash  eat- 
en by  the  hens  about  equals  the 
weight  of  grains  supplied  them.  Sul- 
phate of  iron  is  most  easily  and  cor- 
rectly administered  in  the  form  of 
Improved  Douglas  Mixture  which  is 
made  by  mixing  two  ounces  sulphate 
of  iron  in  one-half  ounce  diluted  sul- 
phate 

phuric  acid.  Stir  with  a  stick  and  at 
same  time  add  hot  water  until  dis- 
solved. When  cold  add  enoiigh  cold 
water  to  make  a  gallon.  Keep  in  a 
glass  or  earthernware  container.  One 
teaspoonful  of  this  solution  in  one 
quart  of  drinking  water  makes  a 
strong  tonic.  Less  should  be  used  if 
the  fowls  are  not  urgently  in  need  of 
assistance. 


LOAFER    IIKNS    STARTING  TO 
MARK  FT. 


Poultry  culling  campaigns,  under 
the  direction  of  the  extension  service 
of  the  University  of  Missouri  Collese 
of  Agriculture,  arc  heading  many  hens 
toward  the  market.  If  hens  are  not 
laying  eggs  they  are  fit  only  for  food, 
and  the  quicker  they  are  marketed 
the  smaller  will  be  the  feed  bill  for 
ihe  flock.  In  Perry  county,  736  non- 
laying  hens  were  culled  from  1,608 
fowls  examined  the  first  week  of  the 
campaign.  At  one  farm,  41  hens 
were  culled  from  a  flock  of  49.  The 
owner  was  pleased  with  the  work, 
says  County  Agent  Raut,  as  she  had 
been  getting  Only  4  to  6  eggs  a  day, 
and  was  satisfied  the  layihg  birds 
were  among  the  eight  retained.  In 
the  second  week,  31  farms  were  vis- 
ited. Of  the  1,082  fowls  examined, 
542  were  culled  as  non-layers.  The 
percentage  of  culls  seems  to  run 
about  the  same  in  all  farm  flocks-. 
In  Vernon  county,  out  of  1,353  hens 
examined  in  21  demonstrations.  664 
were  culled. 


RATION  OFT  OF  BALANCE. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  tell  me 
what  I  can  do  for  a  Plymouth  Rock 
pullet  that  has  a  sore  under  its 
tongue  that  looks  like  a  canker? — 
A,  B.,  Greenville. 

In  nearly  every  instance  mouth 
canker  is  caused  by  a  ration  that  is 


very  much  out  of  balance.  Usually  it 
is  due  to  an  excess  ot  heating  material 
in  the  feed — starch,  sugar,  fats,  etc. 
To  remove  the  cause  feed  a  larger 
proportion  of  nitrogenous  stuff,  such 
as  bran,  shorts,  bone,  meat  scrap,  etc. 
To  heal  the  sore  spot  paint  it  with  a 
mixture  composed  of  ten  drops  tinc- 
ture of  iron  in  one  ounce  of  glycerine. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rate  3V4  cents  per  word  each  issue. 

BOOKING  FOR  WTNTER,  SPRING  DKLLV- 

ery — Thousands  chicks  off  weekly  now,  open 
most  weeks  till  March,  reduced.  Leghorns, 
Anconas,  Reds.  Rocks,  Minorcas.  Wyandottes. 
Orpingtons,  ducks,  turkeys — clearing  custom- 
ers $r,  yearly.  Bred  "0  generations  back  to 
lay  winters.  200-290  eggs  yearly.  Half  go  to 
former  customers.  Doubling  over  70.000 
hatching  capacity.  Returned  thousands  dol- 
lars for  chicks  we  couldn't  supply.  Hundreds 
Brmtrn.,  Laying,  Younger  Pullets,  reduced. 
Circular  with  proof  free.  J.  Beeeon.  Pasadena, 
Calif.   '  • 

WARDS'  8.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
caused  a  sensation  at  Sacramento  by  winning: 
2nd  cock.  1st  and  3rd  hens.  1st  and  3rd  cock- 
erels. 1st  and  3rd  pullets,  special  for  best- 
colored  female.  Cockerels,  pens,  trios.  Hatch 
ing  eggs.  Write  for  circular.  Wards'  Poultry 
Farm.  3SIC  South  Lincoln  Arenue.  San  Jose, 
California.  >    '  ■  

OKDKK  BAIIY  CHICKS  NOW — For  immedi- 
ate or  spring  delivery.  Several  varieties.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  circular. 
R.  I.  Red.  Buff  Orpington  and  White  Rock 
cockerels  now  -  ready  for  shipment.  Stubbe 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Box  67.  Palo 
Alio.  Cal. 


YOU  WILL  MAKE  PROFIT  in  the  poultry 
industry  when  you  make  Capons  of  your  cock- 
erels; ,  learn  how  and  learn  right. |  If  inter- 
ested, send  inquiries  to  Perkins  &  Co..  M-St. 
Store.  Sacramento  for  Mrs.  H.  Ament,  Capon 
Specialist.   i  

8.  C.^WHITE- LEGHORN- CHICKS — by  the 
100  or  1000  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  Trap- 
nested  stock.  Won  1st.  2nd  and  Special 
(Utility  Class),  Oakland  and  Modesto.  Order 
early  for  FaU  and  Spnng  delivery.  A.  O  a 
P.  M.  Forster,  S818  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Cal 

ANDERSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  $.">  and  up.  200  puUets.  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Bos  B.  130  Willard 
Street.  San  Jose,  Cal. 

^ FEBRUARY  PULLETS  from  selected  pens 
of  Barred  Rock  hens  weighing  eight  and  nine 
pounds  and  laying  form  16  to  24  eggs  per, 
month  from  October  to  February  last  reason. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Geo.  L.  Horine.  Win- 
ton.  Cal, 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY.  .Can  ship  day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Pour  varieties.  We  challenge  the  hen.  or 
anybody  else.  Free  fall  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
Petaluma,  Calif. 

S.— C~ RHODE- ISLAND~RED  cockerels,  Feb- 
ruary  hatch,  breeding  pens.  Hatching  eggs. 
Improve  your  color  and  egg  capacity.  Win. 
Larm.  3015  39th  Ave..  Fruitvale.  Cal. 

"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY" .  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Fall  chicks, 
eggs,  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm.  Fair* 
mead.  Calif.  . 


FALL  BABY  CHICKS  —  Rocks.  Reds,  and 
White  Leghorns:    choice  stock.     Place  your 

order  in  advance  to  ins*ire  prompt  attention 
Santa  Clara  Valley  HaVhery.  San  Jose.  Cal 

I1AKRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
fal  layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden.  Bos  3.  Los  Gatoc  Calif. 

FALL  BABY  CHICK8  from  our  large  heavy 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  prices. 
Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A.  Ceres,  Calif. 

ROCK,  RED  OR  LEGHORN  baby  chicks— 
large  or  small  lots.  Right  prices.  Madera 
Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON'S,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Rt.  2.  Box  I  I  in    Pomona,  California. 

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  OBPINGTONS^WUv 
ners  San  Jose  show.  Choio-  slock  for  sale. 
Samuel  Abrams.  Los  Altos,  Oalif. 

CHICKENS,  "DUCES,  Ge'emE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  645  W. 
Park    St..    Stockton,    California.  Stamps. 

IIKON'ZE  TURKEYS^— Albert_MriHart7~Cle- 
ments.  Calif  i  

_  _  RABBITS.     

FOR  SALE — F%miah  Giant  Rabbits.  Both 
sexes.    Prices  reasonable.    Mrs.  J.  T.  Ramsey, 

Rescue.  Calif-  

For  Sick  Chickens 

Preventive  and  curative  ofcnlds.  roup,  canker,  ■welled 
head,  tore  bead,  chicken  pat.  Umber  neck,  sour  crop,  e hat- 
er*, bowel  trouble,  etc.  kin.  T.  A.  llorlvr  of  Galien.  kfiofa., 
says:  "Have  used  Germ  ozone  17  yrs.  far  chickens  and  could 
not  get  along  without  it.."  Geo.  P.  Vickemiap.  Rockdale. 
N  Y  ,  njn:  'Have  used  Gen&osone  12  yean;  the  best  far 
bowel  troubles  I  ever  found."  Frank  Shika.  Chicago.  Hi, 
writes:  "1  have  lost  but  1  pigeon  and  no  chickens  in  the  3  tts. 
I  have  been  using  Cetthozone. "  C.  0.  Pe  train,  Moline.  111. : 
"I  never  bada  sick  chick  all  last  season."  Bernard  Horn* 
Ing,  Kirksvllle.  Ho.,  aays:  "Cured  my  puniest  chicks  this 
spring."  Ralph  Wurst,  Erie.  Pa.,  aays:  "Not  a  case  of  white 
disrrboea  in  3  yrs.  I  raise  over  a  thousand  a  year."  Good 
also  for  rabbits,  birds,  pet  stock. 

GERkfOZONE  is  sold  generally  at  drag  and  seed  stores. 
Don't  risk  a  substitute.  Wo  mall  from  Omaha  postpaid  in 
new  23c.  *  >c  and  1 1.50  sizes.    Poultry  books  free. 


aKO.H.  LEE  CO.,  Oopt.  r,2M. 


OMAHA,  NEB. 


ZryCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

v     j*  FOR  GREATER. EGG  PRODUCTION 

i*.  '^ITfUU particulars  in  free  book 
SS^S^w'CHICKENS  FROM 
■igkSHELL  TO  MARKET" 

rTA/;UIHMt*T»wV 


Attend  the  California 
International  Livestock 
Show,  San  Francisco, 
November  1st  to  8th. 


PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
feed  high  grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poal- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 

GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 

Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by  - 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  our  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


October  4,  1919. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE  J 


THE  DEBT. 


For  the  youth  they  gave  and  the  blood 
they  gave, 

For  the  strength  that  was  our  stay. 
For  every  marked  or  nameless  grave 
'  On  the  steel-torn  Flanders  way — 
We  who  are  whole  of  body  and  soul 

We  have  a  debt  to  pay. 

When  we  have  justly  given  back  again 
To  the  maimed  body  and  bewildered 
»■ .»  brain, 

New  strength  and  light  and  will  to 

take  one's  part 
In  the  world's  work  at  field  or  desk  or 
•  mart, 

When  this  old  joy  of  living  we  restore, 
We  shall  have  paid  a  little  of  our 
scorel 

When  we  have  given  to  earth's  strick- 
en lands 

The  service  of  our  minds  and  hearts 

1  and  hands, 
When  we  have  made  the  blackened 

orchards  bright, 
And  brought  the  homeless  ones  to' 

warmth  and  light, 
When  we  have  made  these  desolate 

*  1  forget, 

We  shall  have  paid  a  little  of  our  debt. 

For  the  youth  they  gave  and  the  blood 

they  gave 
,.  We  must  render  back  the  due; 
For  every  marked  or  nameless  grave 
,;  We  must  pay  with  a  service  true; 
Till  the  scales  stand  straight  with 
L  I  even  weight 

•  And  the  world  is  a  world  made  new. 

— Theodosia  Garrison. 


1JKIN. 


The  following  story,  told  by  Dr.  Wil- 
fred T.  Grenfcll,  the  Labrador  medi- 
cal missionary,  in  St.  Nicholas,  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  instinct  of 
northern  dogs  for  following  the  trail. 

One  evening,  as  he  was  feeding  hie 
dogs,  there  came  upon  them  suddenly 
Another  team  driven  by  Joe,  who  had 
come  to  call  the  doctor  to  Island  Har- 
bor, where  there  was  a  case  of  sick- 
ness, and  "they  doesn't  know  what 
t'  sickness."  It  was  sixty  miles  across 
'the  country,  and  twice  that  distance 
around  the  shore;  but  there  was  no 
trail  over  the  cross-country  route. 

Around  the  fire  that  night  they  were 
discussing  the  •  cross-country  trip, 
when  Harry,  an  old  acquaintance, 
'came  in,  beating  the  snow  off  him- 
self as  he  entered.  Harry,  who  was 
familiar  with  the  route,  had  an  errand 
over  part  of  the  route  to  bring  in  two 
stags  that  he  had  killed,  and  so  it  was 
•agreed  to  make  the  attempt  to  go  that 
way. 

'  Dr.  Grenfell  and  his  fellow-doctor 
had  left  their  experienced  dogs  at  the 
hospital,  and  were  breaking  in  a  new 
team.  The  only  dog  of  their  last 
year's  team  was  a  yellowish  brown 
animal,  with  black-striped  markings 
somewhat  like  a  tiger.  These  lent  to 
his  face  the  suggestion  that  he  was 
eternally  grinning,  an  impression  in- 
tensified by  an  odd  way  he  had  of 
turning  up  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
when  he  caught  one's  eye.  The  dog 
was  named  "Brin." 

Long  before  daylight  the  next  morn- 
ing they  were  astir,  for  it  would  re- 
quire all  the  day  to  drive  the  sixty 
or  seventy  miles.  Harry,  with  his 
good  team  and  knowing  the  route  well, 
led  the  way  until  about  ten  o'clock, 
when  he  had  to  turn  aside  to  bring  in 
his  game.  Before  they  parted  all 
halted  under  some  spruce-trees  to 
boil  "a  mug  of  tea." 

Then  the  doctor  and  his  companion 


set  out  on  an  unmarked  trail.  Their 
only  assets  were  their  pocket  com- 
passes, giving  the  general  direction; 
their  axes  to  clear  a  path  when  they 
should  get  stagged;  a  hopeful  dispo- 
sition which  never  spoiled  for 
troubles  until  they  should  come  along; 
and — Brin.  A  trackless  marsh  lay 
before  them.  Dr.  Grenfell's  compan- 
ion said:  — 

"Don't  say  a  word.  Let's  see  if 
Brin  will  head  right — across  the 
marsh,  anyhow." 

"All  right,"  replied  the  doctor. 
"Alum  is  the  word.  Go!"  Brin,  with 
his  good  team,  led  off  in  a  gallop  in 
the  direction  the  compass  indicated 
should  be  the  course. 

Their  friend  Harry  had  told  them 
of  certain  landmarks, — a  tall,  lone 
spruce  at  one  place;  at  another,  a 
forked  juniper-tree  from  which  the 
top  boughs  had  been  stripped  and  the 
skull  and  antlers  of  an  old  caribou 
placed  in  the  forks.  As  the  gallop- 
ing dogs  ran  on,  Brin  led  them  by  the 
lone  spruce.  Some  ten  miles  farther 
the  -  doctor's  companion  shouted, 
"There  she  is!"  There  is  what?"  ex- 
claimed the  doctor.  "Why,  the  skull 
in  the  tree,"  he  responded.  As  they 
passed  this,  they  both  thought  that 
Brin  looked  around  and  grinned;  but, 
if  the  dog  did  not  the  doctor  did,  for 
their  spirits  were  high  that  another 
ten  miles  lay  behind  them. 

The  shadows  of  even  were  now 
falling,  and  between  them  and  their 
goal  were  miles  of  rolling  forest. 
How  much  longer  could  they  trust 
Brin?  At  one  point  he  swung  off 
almost  at  right  angles  from  the  direc- 
tion in  which  they  had  been  travel- 
ling. Passing  down  a  long  slope,  they 
came  tp  a  long  lake  onto  which  they 
ran  at  right  angles.  Facing  them  was 
a  steep  bluff,  and  the  lake  seemed  to 
end  in  a  narrow  defile,  through  wh.ich 
they  supposed  the  river  had  escaped, 
and  toward  which  they  expected  to 
turn,  but  no  such  notion  entered  Brin's 
head.  He  made  exactly  for  the  oppo- 
site direction,  and  then,  crossing  a 
narrow  portion  of  the  lake,  he  started 
to  climb  the  hill  in  front  of  them.  The 
travellers  had  hoped  before  this  to 
come  upon  the  snow-shoe  tracks  of 
hunters,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  could 
be  seen. 

As  they  swung  around  a  big  drift 
of  snow,  a  fresh  fox  track  ran  directly 
down  a  bluff.  Without  looking  back, 
Brin  jumped  right  into  the  track  and 
followed  it.  The  men  found  it  hard 
not  to  "butt  in"  and  tell  a  mere  dog 
that  he  was  probably  foolish  in  fol- 
lowing a  fox  track;  but  the  men  did 
not  know  just  which  way  they  did 
want  to  go,  and  on  they  went. 

It  was  now  almost  dark;  and,  if 
vhey  meant  to  make  a  camp  for  the 
night,  it  had  to  be  done.  The  team 
was  stopped,  and  they  were  about  to 
►'ather  wood  for  a  fire,  when  the  doc- 
tor's companion  said,  "I  am  for  giving 
Isrin  another  chance."  "All  right," 
replied  Grenfell,  and  Brin  was  given 
the  signal  to  go.  It  was  now  dark. 
Running  into  a  tree,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  stop.  Getting  out  of  the 
sledge,  Dr.  Grenfell  found  they  were 
in  a  well-cut  path.  Taking  this  trail, 
they  were  soon  at  the  Gray  Cove,  and 
by  eight  o'clock  had  reached  the  pa- 
tient's house. 

Before  turning  in  that  night,  Dr. 
Grenfell  went  out  to  see  if  the  dogs 
were  all  safe,  and  as  he  was  about 
to  re-enter  the'  cottage  door,  some- 
thing warm  and  furry  rubbed  against 
his  leg.  By  the  light  that  streamed 
from  the  open  door  he  found  himself 
looking  into  Brin's  eyes.    They  were 


asking,  "How  did  I  please  you  today, 
Master?" 

"I  could  not  help  putting  my  arms 
around  his  neck  and  hugging  him," 
says  Dr.  Grenfell.  "Then  we  both 
went  off  to  our  beds  the  happier  for 
it." 

MACHINE  HEMSTITCHING. 

The  home  dressmaker  can  give  her 
work  quite  the  air  of  ready-made 
garments  by  the  use  of  hemstitching 
or  picot-edge  work.  This  work  must 
be  done  at  a  shop,  but  the  charges 
are  moderate  and  good's  may  be  sent 
in  and  returned  parcel  post. 

Fancy  designs  on  a  blouse  may  be 
outlined  with  basting  thread  and 
tucks  and  seams  may  be  hemstitched 
if  indicated. 

Hemstitching  on  wash  satin  makes 
very  pretty  tailored  underwear  and 
more  durable  than  lace  trimming. 

To  make  beading  for  lingerie  make 
a  line  of  hemstitching  the  right  length 
for  the  ribbon,  then  cut  the  hemstitch- 
ing apart  and  you  have  a  beading  with 
a  picot  edge. 

To  Make  Homes 
Better  and 
Housework  Lighter 

is  considered  the  most  important 
duty  of  this  great  Home-Making 
Institution.  For  over  39  years  we 
have  enjoyed  active,  sincere  partic- 
ipation and  co-operation  in  the 
planning  and  creating  of  better  and 
more  beautiful  homes  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  West  generally. 
Through  our  experience  we  have 
created  a  great  reserve  of  Home- 
making  Ideas  and  Plans.  To  make 
these  Ideas  and  Plans  available  in 
usable,  enjoyable  form  we  print 
each  year  literally  scores  of  Fold- 
ers, Booklets  and  Catalogs  (as  well 
as  several  distinctive  Magazines), 
any  and  all  of  which  are  sent  any- 
where, free  and  without  obligation, 
on  request. 

Practically  every  important  subject 
influencing  the  planning  of  a  better 
home  has  been  met  and  dealt  with 
in  some  special  piece  of  printed 
matter  issued  by  this  store. 
To  enjoy  reading  the  Ideas  and 
Suggestions  of  others  as  well  as 
descriptions  of  the  newest  things 
for  making  Homes  better  and 
House  work  lighter,  simply  send  us 
a  postal,  saying: 

"Put  my  name  on  your 
mailing  list." 


Complete  Home  Furnishings 
734  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


When  you  make  your 
tea,  the  tea-flavor  develops 
first — and  that's  what  you 
want:  tea-flavor,nottannin. 
Tannin  then  comes  along 
and  smothers  the  tea- 
flavor. 

Common  tea  is  older 
leaves  with  lots  of  tannin 
and  very  little  tea-flavor. 

Good  tea  is  young  ten- 
der leaves  with  abundance 
of  fine  tea-flavor  and  very 
little  tannin: 

That's  why  a  pound  ©f 
fine  tea  makes  more  cups 
of  real  tea-fLavor  than 
common  tea  does.  And 
the  flavor  is  infinitely 
better. 

Schilling  Tea  costs  yi 
cent  per  cup  for  rich  fine 
invigorating  tea. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co   San  Francisco 


Mail  us  your  exposed  Film  Pack.  We 
develop  twelve  exposures,  size  2'A  x3%, 
25c.;  2'A  x  4Vi,  30c;  4x5,  35c.  Prints  on 
Velox  Paper  at  Yeasonable  prices  it  de- 
sired.  The  best  grade  of  work. 


HOWLAND  A  DEWEY  COMPANY 
(Eastman  Kodak  Compajiy) 
510  Sonth  Broadway.  LOS  ANGELES,  OAL. 


PRIZE  RECIPE  FOR  RABBIT. 

Place  a  rabbit— preferably  a  young  one— in  salted  water  to  draw  the 
blood  over  night,  after  dismembering  and  cleaning  it.  In  a  saucepan, 
brown  a  kernel  of  garlic  in  two  heaping  teaspoons  of  shortening,  removing 
it  when  sufficiently  braised.  Add  to  the  shortening,  six  moderately 
sized  onions,  chopped  fine,  with  a  handful  of  parsley  and  a  sprig  of  mint. 
When  a  little  browned,  add  a  can  of  tomato  soup,  or  a  like,  quantity,  of 
fresh  chopped  tomatoes,  a  little  water,  enough  to  cover  the  rabbit,  chili 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  Add  the  rabbit,  cook  slowly  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  or  until  the  rabbit  is  tender.  Thicken  the  gravy  with  flour  before 
serving  and  serve  with  rice  and  currant  jelly.  One  rabbit  will  serve 
five  people. 


BtAZIN6-AWAY-IN  COST-DEFENCE ! 


What's  an  Ash  Pile  ? 


An  ash  pile  is  a  back  yard  monument  to  the  mem- 
ory of  good  money  paid  for  unconsumed  fuel. 
Then  it  takes  additional  good  money  to  properly 
decorate  the  surrounding  scenery  a  memorial  hue 
with  smoke  and  soot,  via  the  chimney.  Then  in 
the  spring,  if  there  is  not  a  convenient  hole,  more 
money  is  spent  to  have  said  "monument"  removed. 

Foolishness? — 'Yes,  absolute  nonsense,  when  there 
is  a  cleaner,  cheaper  way  for  almost  the  asking. 
Just  think — all  of  the  heat  from  all  of  the  fuel, 
for  less  money,  minus  the  drudgery. 

Investigate  and  try  the  Dreadnaught  way.  The 
same  stove  becomes  the  means  of  a  clean  gas  fire — 
dry  gas,  full  in  heat  units  and  perfectly  clean. 

Oil,  properly  used,  is  the  most  wonderful  fuel  of 
the  age.  Its  real  value  in  gas  making  was  not 
appreciated  until  the  perfection  of  the  Dread- 
naught  Burners — burners  for  stoves,  heaters,  fur- 
naces and  boilers.  Write  for  our  circular  regard- 
ing the  little  Burner  for  the  home  stove. 


BURNER  AND  VALVE- 
MAILED  ANY  Willi  B  E — $7.50 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO. 

MAMJI-'ACTHKIOIIS 

310  South  Hill  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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A  SUNSH1NK  CREFD. 


Frederic  A.  Whiting. 


Be  of  good  cheer! 

Be  not  afraid! 
God's  ever  here 

With  His  true  aid. 
No  cloud  is  there 
To  dim  the  blue. 

But  a  sunny  smile 
For  a  happy  while 
Will  make  all  fair 
And  bright  for  you. 
And  so,  my  dear. 
Banish  all  fear 
and 

Be  of  good  cheer. 

ELECTRIC  EIGHT  Iff  THE  FARM 
HOME. 


The  farmer's  wife,  after  generations 
of  irksome  toil,  is  coming  into  her 
own.  With  the  universal  adoption  of 
the  automobile  and  die  more  recent 
perfection  of  individual  electric  light- 
ing and  power  plants,  her  home-life 
has  undergone  an  epochal  change. 

The  toil  and  monotony  which  at- 
tached itself  to  woman's  place  in  rural 
life,  long  has  been  proverbial.  Re- 
moved from  the  city  the  country 
woman  for  the  most  part  was  without 
the  scope  of  those  many  advantages 
which,  during  the  last  century,  have 
come  through  invention  and  develop- 
ment. 

While  engineering  science  was  de- 
veloping the  reaper  and  binder,  the 
gasoline  engine,  the  tractor,  the  truck 
and  other  machinery  to  aid  the  farmer 
in  increasing  the  acreage  and  produc- 
tion of  his  land,  it  did  nothing  of 
vital  importance  to  relieve  the  work 
of  the  Farmer's  wife.  She  still  was 
forced  to  adhere  to  methods  which 
came  into  vogue  in  the  time  of  her 
grandmother.  For  the  most  part  she 
churned  by  hand,  washed  by  hand, 
swept  by  hand  and  sewed  by  uncer- 
tain light.  The  result  was  that  she 
grew  old  before  her  time  and  enjoyed 
none  of  the  pleasures  to  which  she 
rightfully  was  entitled. 

No  development  of  the  era  has  done 
quite  so  much  to  better  her  condition 
as  the  modern  electric  lighting  and 
power  plants.  With  the  perfection  of 
these   a   decided   change   has  been 


Replace  Your 
Old'fashioned 
Plumbing  Fixtures 

The  added  convenience  of  modern 
plumbing  fixtures  will  more  than 
compensate  you  for  the  slight  cost 
involved  in  replacing  them  for  your 
present  fixtures. 

The  attractive  designs  of  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  -will  make  you 
proud  of  your  bathrooms. 
Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran* 
teed  forever  against  any  defects  in 
workmanship  or  materials,  and 
although  their  quality  is  higher,  cost 
no  more 'than  any  other  reputable 
brand. 

W  rite  for  a  free  copy  of  The  Book  of  Bathroom*. 
It  is  a  56  page  book,  brim  full  of  ideas. 

PACIFIC  < 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sate  by  all  plumbers 

£Main  Offers  and  Show  1(pom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco 
FaBorm  at  Richmond  and 
Sao  Pablo.  Cat 


wrought  in  her  daily  life.  Where 
once  she  bent  over  a  tub  she  now  has 
a  power  washer.  The  hand  churn 
she  has  discarded  for  one  operated 
by  an  electric  motor.  The  old  broom 
has  been  supplanted  by  a  vacuum 
cleaner.  The  smoking  oil  lamp  has 
been  replaced  by  an  electric  portable. 
The  sewing  machine  and  milk  separ- 
ator are  now  equipped  with  motors. 
The  ironing  is  done  by  electricity. 
There  is  modern  sanitary  plumbing 
and  running  water  in  the  house — im- 
provements which  may  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  new  plants  which  fur- 
nish the  necessary  power  for  pumping. 
For  the  first  time  the  women  folks 
of  the  farm  are  living  like  their  city 
cousins. 


A  COLLEGE  EDUCATION'. 


The  United  States  Department  of 
Education  is  authority  for  the  follow- 
ing statement:  "Less  than  one  per 
cent  of  American  men  are  college 
graduates,  and  yet  this  one  per  cent 
has  furnished  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
constitutional  conventions,  fifty-five 
per  cent  of  all  the  presidents,  thirty- 
six  per  cent  of  all  the  members  of 
congress,  forty-seven  per  cent  of  all 
the  speakers  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, fifty-four  per  cent  of  all 
the  vice-presidents,  sixty-two  per 
cent  of  all  the  secretaries  of  state, 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
treasury,  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the 
attorneys-general,  sixty-nine  per  cent 
of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court." 

It  is  not  intended  to  hold  up  pub- 
lic office  as  the  highest  form  of  suc- 
cess; but  the  fact  that  the  one  per 
cent  of  college  graduates  have  had 
such  a  conspicuous  part  in  our.  public 
activities  is  significant  as  indicating 
the  value  of  college  education.  If  the 
truth  could  be  gotten  at,  the  value  of 
this  education  would  be  demonstrated 
with  the  same  force  in  most  lines  of 
activity.  It  is  estimated  that  the  man 
who  has  had  no  schooling  has  about 
one  chance  in  150,000  of  performing 
distinguished  service.  The  man  who 
has  an  elementary  education  has  four 
times  the  chance  of  the  man  who  has 
no  schooling.  The  high  school  grad- 
uate has  eighty-seven  times  the  chance 
of  the  uneducated  man,  and  the  col- 
lege man  has  four  hundred  times  the 
chance.  And  this  proportion  will  ap- 
ply with  just  as  much  force  to  farm- 
ing as  to  any  other  line  of  activity. 

As  time  goes  on,  the  uneducated 
farmer  will  be  at  an  increasingly 
great  disadvantage.  And  by  educa- 
tion in  this  line  is  meant  not  alone 
a  technical  and  scientific  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  but  the  sort  of  train- 
ing a  man  gets  from  going  through 
high  school  and  college,  just  as  much 
as  the  knowledge  acquired.  If  suc- 
cess is  measured  simply  by  financial 
reward,  then  it  is  very  much  more  im- 
portant that  a  man  be  able  to  think 
clearly  and  to  the  purpose  than  that 
he  be  able  to  work  hard  with  his 
hands  only;  and  this  is  true  also  if 
we  measure  success  by  service  in  the 
community  or  by  the  ability  to  live 
a  happy,  well-rounded,  useful  life. 


CANDIES 


DAINTY 
DEI.K  K»l  S 


Right  at  your  own  door.  Try  a  box  of 
Mexican  Ransoms  (Bitter  Sweets)  or  Fancy 
Mixed.  Full  half-pound.  4Gc  postage  pre- 
paid. 

L  YN  N-BART'S  CANDY  SPECIALTIES, 
P.  O.  Box  64,  Alameda,  Calif. 


THRIFT    IN    SAVING  FOR 
CHILDREN. 


The  boy  or  girl  who  is  wise  saves 
money  for  a  definite  goal — for  a  better 
education  and  for  the  start  in  life  on 
the  farm  or  in  business. 

The  rule  of  successful  saving  is  to 
save  regularly  and  systematically;  to 
save  part  of  all  the  money  you  re- 
ceive, by  gift  or  earning. 

Place  your  savings  at  once  where 
they  are  safe  from  spending  and  from 
loss.  A  United  States  Thrift  stamp 
will  guard  every  quarter  saved. 


THRIFT  DECLARATION'. 


I  owe  to  my  country  and  to  my 
own  future  the  development  of  intel- 
ligent thrift  and  economy  through  the 
cultivation  of  habits  of  saving  and  the 
elimination  of  waste  of  all  kinds. 


TAKING  A  CHANCE. 


He  wed  a  working  girl,  although 
He  doubted  he  ought  to  risk  it; 
For  a  girl  you  know,  can  make  the 
dough 

Who  cannot  make  a  biscuit. 


'  H  E  h  as  a  good  ti  me  at  her  own  party — 
does  the  hostess  who  serves  Ghirardelli's 
Ground  Chocolate.  Whether  it's  an 
"afternoon  at  home" — an  informal 
evening  —  or  some  guests  who  "drop 
in"  unexpectedly — Ghirardelli's  offers 
the  happiest  solution  to  the  refreshment 
problem.  So  delicious,  so  economical, 
so  easily  made ! 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  Yi  lb. ,  1  lb. ,  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  ft Gear-ar-dellyy* 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  18S2 


San  Francisco 


(Fl) 


GHIRARDELLI  S 

Ground  Chocolate 


bat  its  cozy  here! 

Pearl  Oil  gives  instant  heat  when 
and  where  needed.  No  smoke,  no 
odor;  without  dust  or  dirt.  Oil 
consumed  only  when  heat  is 
needed. 

Pearl  Oil  is  refined  and  re-refined; 
pure  and  clean  burning.  Sold  in 
bulk  or  five-gallon  cans.  Order 
by  name — Pearl  Oil. 
We  recommend  Perfection  Oil 
Heaters. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


1 
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CANNED  APPLES  FOR  PIE. 


Windfall  and  cull  apples  can  be 
ransformed  into  valuable  and  palat- 
ible  food,  available  for  consumption 
he  entire  year,  if  handled  correctly. 
Windfalls,  if  taken  when  whole  and 
-easonably  sound  and  not  over  ripe, 
nay  be  canned  and  used  for  a  break- 
fast dish  with  cream  and  sugar,  or 
paked  like  a  fresh  apple,  or  served 
n  an  apple  salad,  made  into  dump- 
ings or  pie,  used  as  a  relish  with 
ipork  or  fried  with  bacon,  and  the 
Isirup  may  be  used  for  pudding  sauces 
ind  fruit  drinks;  even  the  core  may 
\<>e  used,  if  cooked  with  roast  pork,  to 
Uive  it  flavoring. 

I  To  can  apples  whole  select  firm 
(ones.  Wash,  remove  core  and  blem- 
lishes.  Place  on  a  blanching  cloth  or 
Itray  and  blanch  in  boiling  water  for 
(two  minutes.  Then  plunge  quickly 
into  cold  water.  Pack  in  large  glass 
(jars  or  gallon  tin  cans.  Pill  the  re- 
ceptacle with  a  thin  sirup,  place  the 
rubbers  and  tops  in  place,  partially 
seal  (if  using  tin  cans,  cap  and  tip 
completely).  Process  half-gallon  or 
gallon  containers  20  minutes  in  boil- 
ing water,  or  in  a  hot-water  bath  15 
minutes  in  water-seal;  10  minutes  in 
steam  pressure  (with  5  pounds  of 
steam  pressure;  5  minutes  in  alumi- 
num pressure  cooker  under  15  pounds 
of  steam  pressure.  Remove  jars, 
tighten  covers,  invert  to  cool,  and  test 
joints.  Wrap  in  paper  and  store.  The 
length  of  heating  will  vary  with  the 
ripeness  of  the  fruit,  sterilize  per- 
fectly, but  do  not  change  the  color  or 
reduce  the  pulp  to  sauce.  Firm  and 
tart  apples  may  be  cored  and  peeled 
first. 

Culls  must  have  decayed  and  in- 
jured spots  removed.  Slice  the  apples 
quickly  into  a  basin  containing  slightly 
salted  cold  water  (to  prevent  discol- 
oration). About  a  cupful  of  sirup  to 
a  quart  of  fruit  will  be  enough  juice. 
Pack  and  sterilize  about  half  the  time 
given  above.  This  filling  may  be 
used  for  pies  just  as  fresh  fruit,  but 
with  less  sugar  and  sirup.  Pies  may 
be  cooked  in  7  minutes.  House- 
keepers like  the  time  saved  as  much 
as  apple  pies  the  year  around. 


FASHION  NOTES. 


Many  new  blouses  are  made  with 
high  necks. 

Ostrich  fringe  is  used  to  trim  dinner 
frocks. 

Coat  dresses  of  serge  or  other  ser- 
viceable fabrics,  are  practical  and 
smart — they  answer  for  both  the  pur- 
pose of  a  dress  and  a  suit. 

Fringe  is  used  for  trimming  on  col- 
lars, cuffs  and  skirts. 

Braiding  or  embroidery  are  the 
popular  trimmings  on  the  fall  gar- 
ments. 

Squirrel  is  a  very  popular  fur — it  is 
shown  in  coats,  long  scarfs  with 
pockets  and  small  choker  collars. 

Necks  of  blouses  and  dresses  con- 
tinue very  severe  and  untrimmed. 

Georgette  is  just  as  popular  as  ever 
for  the  fall  suit  blouses. 

The  russet  shades,  like  turning 
leaves,  are  gaining  in  popularity  for 
all  fall  garments. 

Plushes  in  imitation  of  fine  furs  are 
neing  shown  for  coats,  stoles  and 
capes.   These  are  all  50  inches  wide. 

Little  girl's  separate  skirts  of  nov- 
«lty  plaids,  blue  serge  and  mohair 
come  on  bands  or  waists  and  are  fine 
for  school  wear  with  a  middy  blouse. 

Casques  or  the  new  chemise  blouse 
are  becoming  more  and  more  popular. 
The  materials  used  for  them  range 
from  sheerest  Georgette  to  tricolette. 

Stunning  hand  bags  are  made  of 
heavy  satin  or  brocaded  ribbon  set 
on  celluloid  frames. 

Beaver  in  soft  brown  shades  is  very 
popular  in  combination  with  velvet 
or  satin  for  winter  hats. 


AIDS  TO  COOKING. 


To  make  crumbs  for  covering  cro- 
quettes and  similar  articles,  dry  stale 
bread  in  the  oven  and  put  through  the 
meat  chopper.  They  are  better  to  use 
in  frying  in  deep  fat  than  cracker 
crumbs  as  they  do  not  absorb  the 
grease  so  readily. 

When  frosting  a  cake,  first  sprin- 
kle lightly  with  cornstarch  in  order 
to  prevent  the  frosting  from  spread- 
ing rapidly  and  running  off. 


HOUSEHOLD  HELPS. 


Keep  hot-water  bottles  and  bags 
hanging  upside  down  when  not  in  use 
and  they  will  last  much  longer. 

A  wire  draining  basket  can  be  util- 
ized to  hold  the  dishes  after  they 
have  been  rinsed  in  hot  water — this 
to  save  wiping  them. 

Delicate  white  laces  may  be  cleaned 
by  laying  them  smooth  on  white 
wrapping  paper  and  covering  them 


with  magnesia.  Put  on  other  paper 
over  this  and  weight  down  for  sev- 
eral days.  Brush  out  the  powder  and 
the  lace  will  be  found  much  freshened. 

Furs  will  look  much  improved  if 
they  are  cleansed  with  bran  heated 
in  the  oven.  Rub  the  hot  bran  well 
into  the  fur  with  a  piece  of  flannel, 
then  shake  the  fur  to  remove  all  par- 
ticles and  brush  thoroughly.  Fur 
collars  that  have  become  soiled  from 
rubbing  against  the  hair  may  be  made 


THE  PREMIER  BURNER 

MAKES  GAS  FROM  KEROSENE  (common  coal  oil) 

There  are  probably  more  PREMIERS  in  use  than  all  other 
Kerosene  Oil  Burners  combined. 


SOME  REASONS 
They  are  reasonably  priced. 
Anyone  can  install  them. 
'Tis  safe,  clean  and  economical. 

Single  Outfit  Complete  $12.50— for  No.  6  stoves. 

Double  Outfit  Complete— $22.50— for  No.  7  to  No.  9  stoves. 
Prompt  delivery  upon  receipt  of  order. 


VAUGHAN  &  MA1TISON, 

225  Market  Street, 


Pacific 
Coast 
Agents 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 


to  look  like  new  by  using  hot  bran 
on  them.  Apply  the  bran  the  second 
time  if  the  fur  is  badly  soiled. 

To  prevent  the  juice  from  fruit 
pies  from  running  over,  pinch  the 
crust  together  in  the  usual  manner 
and  then  bind  with  a  strip  of  white 
cotton  cloth,  wrung  out  of  cold  water. 
Press  it  lightly  over  the  edge  of  the 
crust,  letting  the  lower  edge  hang 
over  the  side  of  the  tin.  It  can  be 
easily  taken  off  when  the  pie  is  baked. 


MORE    LIGHT  THAN  20  OIL  LAMPS 

VT  LAST — the  light  of  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
Junt  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  burn 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  Ught  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADB 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  lew 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  Safer  than  the  safest 
oil  lamp  The 

COLEMAN  QUICKLITE 
No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
no   glare    or     flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.    Fuel  can't  spUl — 
no  danger  even  if  tipped  over. 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for 
Catalog  21-R  P 
THE   COLEMAN   LAMP  CO., 
(Successors  to) 
COLE  LITE  &  SALES  CO„ 
120   S.   Log  Angeles  St., 
Log  Angeles,  Cal. 


How  your  tea-kettle  illustrates 
an  exclusive  Mueller  feature 


'OU  know  how  steam  fairly  shoots  out  of  the  spout  of  your 
tea-kettle  when  the  water  is  boiling  and  the  cover  is  on. 
Travels  fast  in  a  narrow  path  and  is  scorching  hot.    But  when  you 
raise  the  cover,  the  steam  rises  slower  through  the  larger  opening  and  heats  a 
greater  volume  of  air  although  not  so  intensely. 


The  heat  coming  out  of  a  pipeless  furnace  with  a  small  register  face  may  be 
compared  to  the  steam  rushing  out  of  the  tea-kettle  spout.  It  is  inefficient 
heat.  Wasteful,  doesn't  heat  the  house  comfortably,  causes  cold  drafts  across 
the  floor. 

The  large  register  face  of  the  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace  delivers  heat  on  the  other 
principle — a  large  volume  of  warm,  moist,  healthful  air  rising  slowly,  the  safest, 
most  economical  and  efficient  method. 
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Market  Comment 


Must  Deliver  Primes  Under  Contract. 

Judge  Sewell's  decision  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiff  in  the  case  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Prune  and  Apricot  Growers, 
Inc.,  vs.  Guy  W.  Young,  upholds  abso- 
lutely the  legal  status  of  the  Califor- 
nia Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  con- 
tracts with  grower  members. 

Michigan  White  Beans,  $8.90. 

Reports  from  Michigan  announce 
the  sale  there  of  the  new  crop  of  white 
beans  at  $8.90  per  cental,  October  de- 
livery. This  price  is  equivalent  to  $8 
for  California  white  beanes.  San 
Francisco  dealers  continue  to  report 
a  quiet  market  for  all  varieties,  with 
prices  showing  little,  if  any,  improve- 
ment, i 

To  Stay  Hie  Slump  in  Livestock. 

Only  the  buying  of  more  dressed 
meat  by  (the  public  will  revive  the 
livestock  market,  according  to  stock- 
yards officials.  The  consumer  will 
not  receive  the  benefit  of  the  lower 
figures,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  until 
meat  purchased  during  the  decline  is 
released  for  sale,  which  will  be 
shortly,  it  is  said. 

First  Payment  on  Prune  Crop. 

H.  C.  Dunlap,  department  manager 
of  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association,  has  distributed 
$10,200,000  as  first  payment  to  asso- 
ciation prune  growers  for  the  1919 
crop.  This  sum  represents  about 
one-thirti  of  the  total.  It  represents 
the  highest-priced  prune  crop  in  his- 
tory. 

Demand  for  .New  Pice  (  nip. 

Inquiries  for  California  rice  have 
been  coming  in  from  outside  countries 
and  there  has  been  a  small  quantity 
of  the  new  crop  sold  to  European  na- 
tions. Spot  stocks  of  good  grades  of 
California  rice  are  now  exhausted,  and 
there  remains  on  hand  only  a  small 
quantity  of  damaged  stock.  It  is  es- 
timated California  will  produce  this 
year  about  4,200,000  one-hundred- 
pound  bags  of  paddy  rice. 

*1.1M-_\<;:!1.:{2  for  Tulare  Oranges. 

Members  of  the  Tulare  County  Cit- 
rus Fruit  Exchange  received  $1,212,- 
631.32  for  their  1918  crop,  the  largest 
sura  ever  paid  out  through  organiza- 
tion channels,  despite  the  compara- 
tively short  crop  of  Washington  navels 
last  season.  The  grand  average  price 
paid  for  oranges  was  $3,536  per  box, 
comparing  with  $3.46  for  the  1917 
crop,  and  $1.81  for  the  1916. 

Contra  Costa's  Pear  Crop,  $400,000. 

According  to  Frank  Swett,  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  and  Sec- 
retary of  the  California  Pear  Growers, 
Inc.,  the  pear  growers  of  Contra  Cos- 
ta county  received  $400,000  for  their 
crop  this  year.  The  crop  in  the  State 
is  estimated  at  about  $7,000,000.  Of 
the  present  year's  crop  about  60  per 
cent  was  sold  to  the  canneries,  as 
against  20  per  cent  for  previous  years. 
The  growers  received  $85  a  ton  for 
No.  1  pears  and  $50  for  No.  2  grade. 

Britain  Again  Receives  Danish  Butter. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1914  the 
United  States  evported  to  the  United 
Kingdom  721,520  lbs.  of  butter.  Dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1918  our  exports 
of  butter  had  increased  to  13,982,559 
lbs.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year  17,347,666  lbs.  of  butter 
have  been  exported  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  After  a  considerable  period 
Denmark  has  resumed  exportation  of 
butter  to  Great  Britain,  which  will  re- 
duce our  own  exports  moving  in  the 
same  direction. 

Hops  in  Strong  Demand. 

Buyers  of  hops  in  "wet"  countries 
have  contracted  for  50  per  cent  of 
California's  hop  crop  with  the  first 
shipments,  bringing  50  cents  a  pound. 
Brewers  throughout  the  United  States 
are  still  buying  hops  as  they  are 
needed  as  much  in  the  manufacture 
of  near-beers  as  in  the  production  of 
beverages  of  higher  alcoholic  percent- 
age. The  total  hop  crop  of  Sacra- 
mento valley  will  be  40,000  bales,  or 
8.000,000  pounds,  at  a  total  valuation 
of  $4,000,000.  The  rest  of  the'  State 
will  produce  probably  30,000  bales. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  October  1.  1919. 
WHEAT. 

The  supply  of  wheat  seems  ample  for  all 
demands  in  San  Francisco,  although  it  is 
stated    that    arrivals    are    slow.     All  grain 

markets  are  dull. 
Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2.20 

No.    2    2.17 

No.  3   2.18 

No.  1  soft    2.18 

No.  2    2.15 

No.   3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora.  No.  1    2.16 

do.  No.  2    2.13 

do.  No.  3   2.09 

California,  per  ctl   .93.65  ©3.70 

BARLEY. 

In  the  .  local  market  there  was  a  general 
apathy  regarding  all  the  grains  this  week. 
Barley  quotations  are  nominally  unchanged, 
but  sales  are  of  such  small  quantities  that 
each  sale  is  likely  to  show  some  variation 
from  the  reported  market  price. 

Peed   93.00  0  3.05 

Shipping  $3.20  ©  3.30 

OATS. 

The  oat  market  continues  dead  and  practi- 
cally all  inquiry  is  on  a  basis  of  a  few  sacks 
at  a  time. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  92.80  33.10 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed. . . .  Nominal 
CORN. 

Like  the  other  grains  the  movement  of 
corn  is  slow  and  the  market  is  heavy.  Ap- 
parently all  users  of  grain  are  waiting  for 
more)  settled  labor  conditions  before  attempt- 
ing much  business  in  grain. 

California    93.80  @  3.90 

Egyptian,    choice.   93.70  ©  3.80 


Milo    Nominal 

HAY. 

The  receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
2.189  tons  compared  with  2.893  the  previous 
week.  Whether  this  decrease  is  due  to  the 
lack  of  ears  or  is  on  account  of  the  fields 
being  fairly  well  cleaned  up,  is  a  question.  It 
is  probably  due  to  both  causes.  As  has  been 
the  case  for  .many  weeks  nearly  all  the  re- 
ceipts are  by  boat  from  the  bay  and  river  dis- 
tricts. Heavy  receipts  of  alfalfa  have  bad  a 
tendency  to  weaken  the  market,  and  in  many 
cases  concessions  have  been  made  to  effect 
sales.  The  effect  of  the  rains  on  the  market 
is  not  yet  known  here,  but  it  is  believed 
that  most  of  the  hay  in  the  country  is  under 
cover. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  A  Oat.  .915.00®  18.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  A  Oat.  .912.00®  15.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  915.00  ©18.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay   $10.00©  14.00 

Barley  Hay  912.00  ©16.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   I  917.00  ©22.00 

Stock  Hay   9  8.00  ©12.00 

No.  1  Barley  Straw,  per  bale..       .50©  .80 
FEEDSTUFFS. 

Feedstuff*  reflected  the  general  apathy  of 
the  grains:  and  for  rolled  barley,  rolled  oats 
and  cracked  corn,  the  prices  were  lowered  to 
attract  buyers.  The  market  is  bare  of  cocoa- 
nut  meal,  and  no  quotations  can  be  made.  Al- 
falfa products  are  unchanged,  although  the 
alfalfa  molasses  is  (very  scarce  and  would 
bring  higher  price  if  it  were  available. 

Rolled  '  Barley   >  962.00  ©  63.00 

Rolled  Oats   961.00  0  02.00 

Cocoanut  Meal    None 

Cracked  Corn   978.006  79.00 

Alfalfa  Products   938.00  ©45.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

The  potato  and  onion  market  is  in  a  pe- 
culiar en  in  I  ill  on.  Generally  speaking,  it  is 
weaker,  but  prices  are  maintained  because  the 
continuance  of  the  waterfront  strike  prevents 
much  of  the  movement  to  the  local  buyers. 
The  demand  is  reported  to  be  somewhat  sub- 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  I'aciflc  Rural  Press  by  1.  L.  Nagle.) 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  September  30,  1919. 

*  ''id  •  ' 

The  movement  of  fruit  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment continues  light,  on  account  of  the  pre- 
vailing ear  shortage.  Fruit  in  several  dis- 
tricts has  suffered  on  account  of  the  recent 
hot  spell  and  inability  of  tbe  packers  to  se- 
cure refrigerator  cars.  As  a  result  of  the 
light  supply,  the  demand  has  been  very  active, 
at  correspondingly  high  prices,  low  prices 
prevailing  only  in  instances  where  the  fruit 
arrives,  showing  weakness.  Practically  all  of 
the  deciduous  fruits,  with  the  exception  of 
apples  and  late  pears,  have  been  shipped,  the 
season  in  all  districts  having  been  very  satis- 
factory, with  prices  considerably  higher  than 
the  year  previous. 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  Malaga  crop  has 
been  moved,  but  hardly  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  the  Tokays.  The  recent  rains  have  done 
ht,tle  or  no  damage  in  the  upper  section  ot 
the  State,  but  as  under  normal  conditions  60 
per  cent  of  the  Tokays  should  be  harvested 
by  this  time,  considerable  of  the  fruit  is  show- 
ing weakness  and  it  is  very  doubtful  as  to 
whether  hardly  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
Tokay  crop  wiU  be  snipped  East,  and  this 
only  under  favorable  weather  conditions. 


Emperor  Grapes  are  moving  in  light  sup- 
ply, at  prices  considerably  higher  than  last 
season.  The  demand  is  very  active,  stimu- 
lated considerably  by  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  importations  of  Spanish  Alme- 
rias.  Shipments  of  '  sawdust-pack  Emperors, 
however,  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  originally 
anticipated,  but  if  the  weather  conditions  re- 
main favorable  for  the  next  thirty  days,  and 
the  car  supply  is  adequate,  mo9t  of  the  Em- 
peror crop  can  be  shipped. 

Averages  for  the  week : 

NEW  YORK:  Salway  Peaches.  91.20:  Levi 
Clings.  91.62:  Phillips.  91.37;  B.  Hardy  Pears. 
93.45:  B.  Clatrgean.  93.25:  Bartletts.  $4.50: 
Cornice  H.  B..  93.07;  Hungarian  Plums.  91.50: 
Grand  Duke,  91.88:  Malaga  Grapes,  $1.83; 
Tokays.  92.12;  Thompson  Seedless.  91.85; 
Zinfandel.  91-60:  Alicante  Bouschet.  92.18; 
Muscats.  91.30. 

BOSTON:  Tokay  Grapes.  92.20;  Malagas. 
91.90;  Black  Prince.  $1.95;  Alicante  Bous- 
chet.  91.90;  Zinfandel.  91.70:  Muscats,  92.00; 
Cornichon,  91.80. 

CHICAGO:  Tokay  Grapes.  91.85;  Malagas. 
91.80;  Muscats.  91.40;  Thompson  Seedless. 
91.75;  Cornichon.  92.15;  Bartlett  Pears.  94.08; 
Salway  Peaches,  91.22.  , 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  1.  1919. 
CATTLE — Tbe  local  cattle  market  is  steady. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  receipts  are  from 
Nevada  and  Oregon,  and  the  remainder  from 
California  points.  The  quality  is  fair  to  good. 
Ample  supplies  are  arriving,  cows  coming  in 
very  freely. 

Steers.  No.  1.  950-1100  lbs  10     ©10 He 

do.  No.  1.  1100-1300  lbs...  9H@10c 

do.  2nd  quality   8     @  814c 

do.  thin    6     ©  7c 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1   t  8     @  8ftc 

do.  2nd  quality    6%@  714c 

do.  common  to  thin    4     @  5c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good   514©  614c 

do.   fair    414©  614c 

do.   thin    314©  4 He 

Calves,   lightweight   12     ©12  He 

do.  medium   '....11    ©11  He 

do.  heavy    8    @  9c 

SHEEP — The  lamb  market  is  steady,  with 
a  tendency  to  stronger  prices.  It  is  reported 
that  fat  lamb  stock,  in  the  East  has  touched 
the  low  point  for  the  season. 

Lambs,  Yearling   10c 

do.    Milk   12  @12Hc 

Sheep,  wethers   8Hc@  9c" 

do.    ewes    .  . .  .  i   6  H  ®  7c 

HOGS — Notwithstanding  the  late  sharp  de- 
clines ih  quotations,  hogs  are  coming  on  this 
market  very  freely.  The  quality  is  somewhat 
mixed,  and  many  of  the  animals  are  not  well 
finished. 

Hogs.  hard,  grain-fed.  100-150   15c, 

do,   150-225   15  He 

do.  225-300   15c 

do,   300-400  14c 

Los  Angeles,  Sept.  30.  1919. 

CATTLE — Not  many  steers  coming  in.  De- 
mand good  and  market  steady.  Cows  are  of- 
fered freely,  but  are  dull  and  weak. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000@1100  lbs.   .  .99.60 ©  11.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  98.00  ©  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   97.50©  8.00 

Canners  96.00  ©  5.50 

Calves   910.50  ©13.00 


HOGS — Receipts  only  fair  and  market 
steady  at  last  week's  prices.  Demand  fair 
and  what  are  coining  in  are  readily  placed. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g  276  ©  350  lbs.  912.50  ©14.00 
Heavy  averag'g  225©276  lbs.  914.50©  15.50 
Light     .9.15.50©  16.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Market  steady  and  lambs  and 
yearlings  are  in  very  good  demand.  Ewes  and 
weathers  slow  of  sole. 

Prime    wethers   98.50©  9.50 

Yearlings   98.50©  9.60 

Prime  ewes   98.00  ©  8.50 

Lambs   $12.60  ©13.60 


PORTLAND  LIVE  STOCK. 

Portland,  Ore.,  Sept.  30.  1919. 

CATTLE — Weak :  receipts,  seven.  Steers, 
best,  99.75  ©$10.75;  good  to  choice.  99.25"© 
9.75;  medium  to  good.  98.25©9.25:  fair  to 
good,  97.25@8.25:  common  to  fair.  95.75© 
6.75:  choice  cows  and  heifers.  97.75  ©8.25; 
good  to  choice,  97©7.75;  medium  to  good. 
96ft 7;  fair  to  medium.  95 ©6;  canners,  93© 
4.50:  bulls.  95  ©7:  prime  light  calves.  $14  ft 
16;  heavy  calves.  98  ©14:  Blockers  and  feed- 
ers, 97.50©  ©9.25. 

HOGS— Strong;  receipts.  26.  Prime  mixed. 
917.50©18:  medium.  917@17.50;  rough 
heavies.  915.75©  16;  pigs.  915.75©  16. 

SHEEP — Easier:  receipts.  67.  Prime  lambs, 
911.50®  12.50;  fair  to  medium.  910.50'"  i  i  : 
yearlfngs.  97.50  ©8.50;  wethers,  $7.50®  8; 
ewes.  96  ©7. 


DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers.  No.  1  14% 

do.  2nd  quality  ........  %. ...  13  % 

Cows  and  heifers  . ...  .'.  11% 

Calves  as  to  size,  etc   19 

Lambs.  Suckling   20 

do.  Yearling   i  18 

Sheep,   Wethers   ,  16 

do,   Ewes   14 

Hogs  .' . .  .  23 


©15c 

©14c 

@13%c 

®23c 

©22c 

©20c 

la  lXc 

©16c 

(n  'J  4  c 


normal,  but  as  yet  no  concessions  in  prtci 
are  made  because  the  receipts  are  not  suffi 
cient  to  break  tin-  market.     River  turaalo*  . 
are  practically  off  the  market  at  present.  Thij 
rain   of  Wddnesday   slowed   down   Ihe  entirt  I 
vegetable  market. 

String    lteans   304. 

Peas   80ft 

Carrots,  per  sack   Jl  00 ©Li! 

Rhubarb.    Strawberry,    box   Nomina 

Cucumbers   60  ©70, 

Eggplant,   box   60  f 

Lettuce,  per  crtite  75cC 

Tomatoes.  Early  Annas 

do.  Stone   75c  i 

Summer  Squash,  lugs,  Alameda   .  .  .  .6501 

(ireen  Corn.  Alameda,  sack  S1.50<i2.0t 

Potatoes     i,  in  .  1-   *  :  '.»>  U  2.S." 

do.  local  whites   92.25©2.6( 

do.    liners   S2.00ft2.3! 

do.  Sweets,  new.   lb   <  \  ©4< 

Onions,  new  red   Nomina 

do.   brown-   $2 .50 ft  3.7.' 

do.    Yellow   $2  25  m  2.4< 

do,    (ireen.    Alameda   S1.00QL2I 

Garlie  20  ©C2i 

BEANS. 

With  the  exception  of  the  southern 
there  were  no  changes  in  quotations  this 
The  local  market  is  cleaned  of  limas  and  at 
jet  the  new  crop  is  not  ready.  It  was  la 
tended  to  put  these  on  the  market  October  1 
and  the  price  was  to  lie  named  at  that  time 
but  the  rains  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  havi 
delayed  this  . for  another  wo  k  It  is  slatac 
that  new  prices  on  limas  will  tie  named  ot 
October  7. 

Fiayos.  i»-r  ctl  $t(  25ft6.5( 

Iilackeyes   S5  50  06.71 

Cranberry    beans   $H  200940 

l'mks   96.25  ft  6.61 

.M.xi.au    Kids   S.r».f>0ft6.7f 

Tepary    beans    ?'.'  5009.71 

Garbanzos  910.00©  10.61 

Large  w lutes   SM  5<>ft6.9C 

Small    whites   97.250  7  J( 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  is  getting  down  to  a 
more   normal   condition      The  accumulatUbr 

due  to  the  pickers'  strike  have  been  fairly  \ 
•  leaned  up.  and  new  stock  is  coming  in  ill 
ample  quantities  for  the  trde.  Anolhei 
Jewish  holiday  this  week  was  the  only  featon 
of  strength  to  the  market  Hressed  turkey* 
coming  in  at  present  an-  not  in  first-class  eon 
dition  and  50  cent-  i--  the  highest  price  foi 
tbe  best  of  the  receipts. 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb  50< 

Broilers.    1  u    lbs.   and  under   32699c 

do.  1%  to  2  lbs  30©9b 

Fn.  r*.  '.'  to  :s  lbs  .'100324 

Hens.  .  mi  i   per  lb.  colored   33®94< 

Smooth   young   roosters,   per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   33  i 

do.  Leghorn   304 

Geese,  young,  per  lb. 

do.  old.  per  lb.  . . 

Squabs,  per  lb  

.  Ducks,  young   '. 

I     do.  old,  per  lb.  . . 

Belgian    bares   19 

Jack   rabbits   /;  91.50<j 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb.  224 

.  BITTER. 

Receipts  of  butter  this  week  have  sho« 
decided   decline   and   the  demand  has 
care  of  all  offerings.    Considerable  qua 
t>f  butter  are  being  withdrawn  from 
as  the'  price  mounts.    During  the 
September  butter  ran  from  55%  lo  641 
lowing  fori  the  regular  discount  or  con 
charged  against  the  producer.    This  ma 
high  of  September  the  high  price  of 
Thu.  Fri.  Sat.    Mon.  Tu. 

Extra   60%  61%    ..       62%  64H 

EGGS. 

The  receipts  of  ejrgs  this  week  hav 
light  and  as  a  consequence  prices  of  extra- 
jumped  to  the  reconl  pnii-  of  the  year.  Last 
November  eggs  sold,  less  commisison.  at  89c 
and  in  October  at  HI  >...e.  In  September.  1918. 
60 He  w,ae  Ihe  high  point,  and  if  tbe  same 
difference  between  Scptcml>cr  and  October 
pruts  prevails  this  year  egg-  will  pay  9V 
producer  93  rents,  will  sell  at  wholesale  • 
close  to  a  dollar,  and  the  consumer  will  pK 
about  ten  cents  apiece.  There  arrived  thi 
week  from  Australia  974  cases  of  eggs 
twenty  of  which  were  egg  pulp  and  the  bal 
ance  shell— eggs.  While  interesting,  the  ar 
rival  had  no  effect  on  the  market  whatever 
The  continued  increase  In  the  price  of  exirm 
caused  a  turning  to  the  undersized  and 
eggs  jumped  to  the  highest  price  they 
sold  at  since  the  exchange  began  to 
them.  The  drop  of  two  cents  in 
October  1,  is  regarded  simply  as  a 
after  the  stiff  advance  of  the  week 
upward  trend  of  prices  is  expected 
tinue  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
month. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat 
Extras    ....66  67%.. 
Ex.  pullets  67  67 
Undersized   39%  40%  . 

CHEESE. 

Then-  is  very  little  -interest  in  the  cheese 
market  and  receipts  are  Ixlow  normal.  Cali- 
fornia flats  and  Oregon  Y.  A.  art;  both  lower 
while  Oregon  triplets  remain  unchanged.  No 
sale-  of  California  Y.  A.  during  the  week 

California  Flats,  fancy   33c 

do.    Firsts   Nominal 

Y.  A.,  Fancy   Nominal 

Oregon    Triplet   2914  c 

db.  Y.  A  31l4i 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  fn-sh  fruit  market  was  quiet  this 
week,  as  the  rains  seemed  to  lessen  the  de- 
mand and  at  the  same  time  threatened  the 
future  of  certain  descriptions.  Berries  are 
still  coming  on  the  market,  but  they  are  not 
in  first-class  condition.  The  apple  market  is 
in  good  shaiie.  with  continued  demand  for 
nearly  all  varieties.  Gravensteins  are  now  »l  | 
about  the  end  of  their  sea#on. 

Apples — GravenBteins  None 

do,  Alexanders   $1.2501.75 

do,    Jonathan  91  5008.66 

do.    King   91  50  ft  8.0" 

do.  Bellllower    « l  ;i.">  1 1  ">" 

re.u--     $1.50*1 4.00 

Figs   91. 00  4i  1  25 

tin     white    75eft  I  01 

Plum  •.    box    ....  75c  W  1  f" 

Grapes.  Seedless   $1.2501-76 


.11 


Mon.  Tu. 
70%  73 
58  69 
43  45 


ami  lime  i 
they  bavefl 
to  quote  i 
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Wed. 
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,   Malaga    Sl.oO 

,'  Isabella   81.25®  1.50 

J  kherrieo   S10.00fel2.0O 

cVwbernes   SI  1. 00  fe  12.00 

R|,berne«   $13.00  fe  14.00 

rUloupcs.   Standards   82.00  fe  2.25 

H,    Ponies   81.50@2.00 

,.'  flats   .  .  .  .  >   85c 

>   Persian,  lb  Nominal 

Wermelon,  lb  l@114c 

3ie8s   S1.00®1.25 

CITRUS  FRUITS, 
'grapefruit  are  in  greater  demand  than  the 
.uly  can  satisfy.  Otherwise  the  citrus 
Mket  shows  no  changes.  Oranges  and  lem- 
o!  are  both  firm,  but  the  supply  is  ample  to 
U'  care  of  all  demands.  , 

r  Valencia   84.25@5.50 

ljions    fancy   $6.50®  7.60 

Ho    choice   85.50  fefl.50 

|o'  standard   $4.50®  6.50 

ilionettes   /.  $3.60@4.50 

Epelruit   84.00®  0.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Ilost  of  the  drying  of  fruits  in  the  open 
J  over  before  the  re«ent  rains  came,  and 
lis  said  that  very  little  damage  has  been 
Ac.    If  the  wet  weather  continues  in  the 
9  Joaquin  Valley  it  will  be  detrimental  to 
q  raisins,   but  so   far  no  harm   has  been 
e.     There  is  nothing  in   the  dried  fruit 
rket  itself  to  change  the  situation; 

,lcs   17fe20c 

it   16@18%c 

iches   17@18V4c 

■icote   21®  28c 

see   12®13%c 

i  Adriatic  14®  20c 

lo,  Calimyrna   16®  23c 

HONEY. 

he  honey  situation  shows  no  change  as 
'  The  continued  shortage  of  sugar  and 
reports  that  it  may  not  be  alleviated  for 
le  time  gives  an  undercurrent  of  strength 
honey,  but  no  buying  is  said  to  have  re- 
led  as  yet  from  this  situation. 

RICE. 

The  trend  of  the  rice  market  in  San  Fran- 
co is  difficult  to  decipher.  Rough  rice  for 
ty-  delivery  is  t>eing  held  at  6  cents  in 
e  of  the  unusual  and  unexpected  sluggish- 
s  in  the  clean  rice  market.  So  far  the 
erican  jobber  is  not  in  sight  in  the  mar- 
Clean  rice  has  dropped  from  $11.85  to 
).50  for  Fancy  for  November  shipment; 
ly  October  rice  still  being  held  at  $11.50. 


OLIVE  PRICES  FOR  1919. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Press.) 

The  opening  price  for  olives  is  $175  a  ton  "orchard  run,"  according 
to  Wra.  H.  Gould,  Horticultural  Commissioner  Of  Yolo  county.  The  fruit 
is  of  excellent  quality — a  better  crop  than  last  year's  and  in  steady 
demand.  The  East  is  only  just  beginning  to  realize  that  California  ripe 
olives,  with  their  rich,  nutlike  flavor,  are  also  a  very  complete  ration 
without  anything  else.  Most  Easterners  have  the  green  pickled  olive  in 
mind,  and  the  California  ripe,  firm,  finished  article  comes  as  a  revelation. 


Raspberries,  case  30  boxes  $5.00®  5.25 

Plums — Sugar,  lb  5  @  6c 

do  Nectarines,  lb  6  @  7c 

Apples,  White  and  Red  Astrakhan,  lb  4® 7c 

Grapes.   M  alaga,  lb  5  @  6c 

do,  Muscat   4@5c 

do,  Tokays   ,  6®  7c 

do.  Rose  Peru,  lb  3%@4c 

do.  Hamburgers,  lb  3%@4c 

Crabapples   5  @  7c 

Pears,    Bartlett.    lb  6®  9c 

Apples.  Bellfieur,  4  tier   $1.35®  1.40 

do.  4%   tier   .$1.35 

do,  3%  tier   $1.25®  1.30 

do,  Alexander,  4  tier   $2.00®  2.25 

do,  Gravenstein,  4  tier   $2.25® 2.60 

do.  Skinner  Seedlings,  4  tier.  .$1.75 fe 2. 00 
do,  Jonathans,  lb  6®  7c 

BEANS. 

Li-mas  the  past  week  were  in  very  fair  de- 
mand and  so  were  blackeyes,  and  both  sold  a 
little  higher.  Other  varieties  slow  sale  at  old 
prices. 

Limas.  per  cwt  $11.00@11.50 

Large  white,  per  cwt  86.25 

Small  white  per  cwt   $6  50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  S6.001b5.25 

Tepary,  per  cwt  83.00®  3.26 

Pink,  per  cwt   $6.25 

HAY. 

The  market  continues  dull.  Buyers  hold 
back.  Holders,  however,  continue  to  ask  old 
prices .    Most  of  the  receipts  going  into  store. 

F.  O.  B.  Los  Angeles,  per  ton — 

Barley  hay,  per  ton   $18.50®  21.50 

Oat  hay.  per  ton   $22.00®25.00 

Alfalfa.  Northern,  per  ton  ....  824.00® 25.00. 

Alfalfa,   local,  per  ton   $25.00®  27.00 

Straw,   per  ton   $  9.00®  10.00 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  Sept.  30,  1919. 
BUTTER. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  351,000  pounds, 
xket  again  higher  and  demand. good.  Prices 
cent  since  last  week  in  sympathy  with 
her  markets  East.    We  <iuote: 

ieh  extra  California  creamery   OTc 

■sh  prime  first   86c 

ah  first   «*3c 

EGGS. 

Btecelpts  a  little  better  the  past  week,  but 
)rt  of  the  demand,  and  market  higher  all 
ind.  Receipts  for  the  week  by  rail.  511 
<es. 

»b  ranch,  extra   «8c 

io,  case  count   00c 

do.  pullets   55c 

POULTRY. 

Demand  good  for  most  offerings,  and  prices 
in  at  quotations. 

oilers,  1  to  1  Vt  lbs  38c 

oilers,  Hi  to  1  %   lbs  38c 

iew,  2  to  3  lbs  33c 

loafers  (soft  bone)  3  lbs.  and  up   3.'ie 

age  and  old  roosters,  per  lb.   19c 

irkeys   40®  42c 

5j;  :vi  <«  :tr>e 

Bm   23®  27c 

■Hf   /27c 

vegetable's. 

Market  very  well  supplied  the  past  week 
d  prices  showed  but  few  changes.  All  good 
MM  in  fair  demand,  but  poor,  slow  sale, 
itatoes  are  a  little  higher  under  lighter  re- 
nts and  demand  good.  Onions  selling  fair- 
but  unchanged.  Lettuce  lower,  but  in 
ir  demand.  Cabbage  slow  sale.  Tomatoes 
fair  demand  and  firm.  Beans,  both  string 
d  lima  a  little  higher  and  in  fair  demand. 
:lons  selling  fairly  at  old  prices. 

itatoes,  local,  per  cwt   .  $2.00 «  2.25 

do,  Northern   Burbanks   82.35 fe 2.50 

Im    Potatoes   $2.25fe2.50 

lions.   Stockton,   yellows,   cwt.   $2.75®  2.80 

do.  White  Globe,  cwt  $2.40® 2.65 

bbage,  per  100  lbs  81.00®  1.26 

ttuce.  crate   80c@1.00 

rtfbarb,  per  30-lb.   box   ...  75c©  1.26 

mmer  squash,  lug   ,\...30@40c 

da,  per  lb  10  «i  13c 

mtucky  Wonders   6®  7c 

ring  Beans,  wax   fife 7c 

do.  Green  5  f«  tie 

imatoes.  lug  box   .  .'    25®  65c 

ma  Beans,  local,  lb  6®  8c 

[cumbers,  local,  lug  box   50® 60c 

ntaloupes.  Tip-tops.  Stand,  crates  9()<.i  l.Ofl 

do.   Pineapple,    crate   90®  1.00 

do,  Paul  Rose,  crate   1.00®  1.25 

alermelons,    100   lbs  75cfel.00 

m,  lug  box   50®  60c 

ppers.  Bell,  lb  2V4®3c 

do,  Chile,  lb  2®  3c 

sab  as.  lb  lfel'/jc 

lery.    crate   $4.00@4.50 

FRUITS. 

There  is  little  new  in  this  market  from  a 
*k  ago.    Apples  and  grapes  made  up  most 

the  offerings  and  both  sold  very  well  the 
St  week  and  brought  steady  prices.  Plums 
e 'pretty  much  out  of  season.    The  same  may 

said  of  berries.  What  few  came  in  brought 
>ady  prices.  Pears  firm  and  in  good  de- 
■nd,  and  peaches  are  selling  fairly  at  steady 
ices.    Only  a  few  lato  arc  arriving. 

aches    5  @  6c 

rawberries — 

30  basket  crates,  fancy  86.00®  5.50 

Poor  to  choice   $3.00® 3.25 

ackberries,  case  30  boxes   .  . .  .82.25 to  2.75 


ADDRESS    BY  U.  S.  WHEAT 
DIRECTOR. 


Julius  H.  Barnes,  U.  S.  Wheat  Di- 
rector, will  address  members  of  the 
Grain  Trade  in  various  cities,  includ- 
ing Chicago,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Oregon,  and  St. 
I. on  is.  Mr.  Barnes  will  speak  in  San 
Francisco  to  California  grain  men  at 
the  Assembly  room,  Chamber  of  Com- 
mece,  11:30  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  October 
7.   Grain  Growers  will  be  welcome.' 


RECORD    RICE  SALE. 


The  Shasta  Rice  Company  has  closed 
a  deal  with  a  Japanese  company  of 
San  Francisco  for  its  entire  crop  of 
rice  now  being  harvested.  The  price 
paid  is  set  at  $6.05  a  hundred,  which 
is  reported  as  being  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  in  the  State. 


Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  3V4  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WANT  RESPONSIBLE  AND  EXPERIENCED 
fruit  alfalfa  or  grain  irrigation  farmers  to 
work  on  crop  share  basis.  Land  is  river 
bottom  tule  land,  plenty  of  water,  good  liv- 
ing conditions  and  good  markets.  Will  enter 
into  one  or  two  years'  contract  with  right 
men  and  rAight  extend  same  into  option  of 
purchase.  Party  should  have  some  imple- 
ments, live  stock,  or  money  with  which  to 
buy  tliem.  Please  state  age,  fanning  experi- 
ence, from  whom  you  have  rented  amout  of 
livestock  and  implements  you  own,  financial 
condition,  and  size  and  age  of  family.  State 
when  your  r services  will  be  available  and 
amount  of  land  you  can  handle.  Address: 
Herman  Janss,  San  Joaquin,  Fresno  county, 
California.     '• ,        ,  f  

RANCH  SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  en- 
gagement, thoroughly  experienced  with  tractor 
farming,  cattle  sheep  and  hogs.  A-l  construc- 
tion ability  and  maintained.  No  small  propo- 
sition considered.  References.  J.  H.  Cochran, 
1747  Webster  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


REM ANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  Iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco.  

CROI.KY'S  BALANCED  HOO  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
~~KOGER  BEAN  THRESHER — Buy  the  best 
thresher,  small  power  to  operate,  no  cracked 
beans.  Write  for  circular.  C.  W.  Vannote, 
Gridley.  Cal.,  California  Agent.   

SWEET  CLOVER "  SEED- for- sale. — Buy  "di- 
rect  from  the  producer  and  save  money.  Fine, 
clean  seed.  25  cents  per  pound.  Write  Geo.  D. 
Forest  'r.,  Standish,  Calif.  

WANTED  TO  BUY. — Second-hand  hog  wire, 
34  to  36  inches  high.  Enough  to  fence  20 
acres.  Must  be  in  good  shape.  W.  J.  Cardia, 
Blythe,  Riverside  Co..  Cal.        ''  '  

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 


MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley,  La  Mesa^California.  

12^20   YUBA  TRACTOR ,   used  Very  little. 

P.  M.  Pederson,  Oakdale,  Cal.  

~~ ~A~NEW  "ALFALFA— Investigate  now.  Our 
great  "Hardy  Hybrid"  alfalfa.  For  facts, 
write  J.  L.  Lawson.  San  Jose. 


UOIMBV  LANDS. 


140-ACRE  MONEY-MAKER 

$2800;  4  Extra  Good  Cows, 
Poultry,  wagons,  walking  and  sulky  plows, 
mowing  machine,  full  line  machinery,  quantity 
Wheat,  corn,  hay,  other  crops  included  for 
quick  sale.  Stores,  churches,  creamery  near, 
convenient  railroad  town.  70  acres  heavy  loam 
tillage,  clay  subsoil;  wire- fenced  pasture;  es- 
timated 1000  cords  wood  for  near  market, 
much  timber,  fruit.  Excellent  12-room  house 
alone  worth  more  than  whole  price,  26-cow 
basement  barn,  etc.  $2,800,  easy  terms,  gets 
all.  Details,  page  25,  Fall  Catalog,  just  out, 
farm  bargains  Maine  to  Florida  and  west  to 
Nebraska;  copy  free.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY.  831AF,  New  York  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acre  ranch.  5  miles  from 
Oakdale,  %  mile  from  S.  P.  Flag  Station,  1% 
mile  from  Valley  Home  Railroad  Station,  Vfc 
mile  from  Highway;  under  Oakdale  Irrigation 
System,  plenty  of  water;  property  all  checked 
for  alfalfa  with  laterals  for  irrigating  every 
part  of  ranch;  land  ready  for  re-seeding  to 
alfalfa:  good  sandy  soil  of  A-No.  1  quality; 
good  barn;  enclosed  tank  house:  good  tank 
and  windmill;  family  orchard  around  the 
house;  four-room  house  covered  with  vines. 
Price  $5,000  gross.  If  bought  direct  from 
owner  real  estate  agents'  commission  will  be 
thrown  off.  Owner.  BERKELEY  SECURITIES 
COMPANY.  218  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Berkeley,  California. 


WANTED  TO  BUY  in  Santa  Clara  county, 
in  the  hills,  between  Mayfield  and  Saratoga, 
about  six  productive  acres  and  a  house,  or  a 
good  home-site,  the  same  being  part  of  a  large, 
modernly-equipped  orchard  or  dairy  farm.  The 
seller  to  continue,  by  yearly  agreement,  to 
work  the  six  acres,  in  addition  to  his  own 
land.  Trees,  water  and  view  necessary.  No 
agents.  Address,  Room  324,  Merchants  Ex- 
change Building,  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Eighty-acre  alfalfa  dairy  ranch 
in  heart  of  orchard  district,  two  miles  from 
HoUister,  including  forty  milk  cows,  28 
heifers,  four  work  horses,  150  tons  alfalfa 
hay,  6-ineh  centrifugal  motor-driven  irriga- 
tion plant,  60x90  bam,  modern  house,  ma- 
chine shop  and  other  buildings.  Address, 
Owner.  Geo.  P.  Merritt,  Hollister,  Calif. 


RANCH  FOR  SALE — 240  acres,  6  miles  E. 
Santa  Margarita,  Calif.  25  acres  orchard — 
apples,  pears,  prunes,  peaches;  60  acres 
cleared:  60  acres  level.  Live  oak  on  hills. 
4-room  house  and  bath;  outbuildings.  8  tons 
hay,  machinery,  buggy,  wagon,  harness,  cow, 
horser,  bees.  School  on  place.  Write  Mrs. 
Bertha  Boomer,  Santa  Margarita,  Cal. 


STOCK  RANCH  for  sale — about  four  thou- 
sand acres.  A  good  sheep  ranch — plenty  of 
water  and  wood.  Good  buildings.  Most  of 
ranch  fenced.  Terms,  if  wanted.  Address 
Box  139.  Middleton,  Lake  co.,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — Beautiful  Sonoma  County  fruit 
ranch,  150  acres,  deep  sandy  loam  soil.  Good 
income;  good  buildings;  two  miles  to  town. 
$280  an  acre  for  whole  or  part.  Owner,  Route 
1,  Box  109,  Sebastopol.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— Ranch,  ContraT  Costa~County. 
22  miles  southwest  Brentwood.  36  acres 
alfalfa,  5  acres  orchard.  Improved.  John  E. 
Davis,  3221  Illinois  Ave..  Fresno,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — Ten  cow  dairy,  fully  equipped; 
team.  8  head  young  stock,  40  head  hogs,  50 
ton  alfalfa  in  stock.  20-acre  ranch  for  lease: 
modern  buildings.    P.  O.  Box  374,  Porterville. 


StephenSwill  pay  you  the  highest  prices  for 
all  Wcntern  Furs  —  Coyotes,  Skunks, 

Muskrats,  Wild  Cats  and  ail  others. 

DENVER  is  the  Closest  and  Best  Market  on 
Earth  for  Western  Trappers  and  Fur  Shippers. 

Stephens  of  Denver  is  the  larg- 
est exolusive  buyer  of  Western 
Raw  Furs  in  the  world.  Stephens 
charges  you  no  commission— saves 
you  60c  to  $10  on  express  or  parcel 
post  and  you  get  your  money  back 
2  to  10  days  quicker-- because 
Denver  is  closer  to  your  town 
than  any  other  Important  Fur 
„.  Center.  Every  Bhipment  person- 

ally graded  and  priced  by  a  member  of  the  firm. 
TRAPS  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


WRITE 
TODAY 
For  Big 
m  Illustrated 

■  Trappers 
|  Guide 
B  FREE 


Stephens  sells  Traps,  Animal  Bait 

and  all  Trapporn'  SupplieH  at  rock  bot- 
tom prices.  Writo  toilay  for  Bltt,  lllo»-. 
Irmlrd  Trap  CaUloir.  Troppers_'  Guide,  ^ 
Nt  Frlre  f.lnt  and  SuipplMr 
ALL  FREE. 


E.A.Stephens  &  Go. 

141  Stephens  Bldg. 

Denver.  Colo., 


For  strong,  smooth,  perfect- 
fitting  well  casing,  specify 
Madewell. 

— Made  from  Hard  Red  or 
Galvanized  sheet  metal. 
— Joints  fit  perfectly,  because 
they're   built   to   an  exact 
standard. 

— Made  in  all  sizes,  single 
or  double. 

Write  for  Catalogue  C 

It  describes  Madewell  Well  Casing 
and  other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal 
Products  in  detail. 

•    MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.l- 

E.  12th  St.  «jnd  25th  Ave.  Oakland.Cal. 


HAOEWEU' 


LUMBER-PLUMBING 

ANY  QUANTITY 

LARGEST  STOCK  IN 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

All  kinds  of  building;  material  and  latest 
plumbing-  in  all  its  branches.  Warehouse 
full  of  doors,  sash,  and  mill  goods.  3,000 
rolls  best  READY  ROOFING  made.  Two 
million  shingles,  red  and  cedar.  Barb  wire, 
poultry  netting,  etc.  10.000  ft.  6  in. 
round  wrapped  Redwood  Irrigation  Pipe. 

20  JOBS  NOW  WRECKING 

We  are  serving  our  patrons  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  on  prior  purchases,  con- 
sistent with  steady,  unprecedented  ad- 
vances. We  are  offering  no  competitive 
prices  on  'inferior  goods,  but  maintain  a 
high  standard  and  satisfy  our  customers 
with  high  quality  goods  at  money-saving 
prices. 

For   convenience   of  Alameda  and  Contra 
Costa  patrons,  branch  at 
!Jlst  AND  SAN  FABLO?  OARLAND 

Main  Office  and  Yard: 
11th   and   Market  Streets, 
San  Francisco 

SYMON  BROS.,  Wreckers 


Your  earning  power 

when  it*  rains  is 
made  sure 

by 


KEFLEX 

SLICKER 

look  for  the, 
Keflex  Erfge 

A.  J.  Tower  Co. 

Established  1836 
Boston,   Mass.  —1_L 
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The  Three-Point  Cantilever 
Springs  of  Overland  4  intro- 
duce a  new  kind  of  riding 
comfort  never  before  possible 
in  a  light  car. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupes,  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters 
.       Willys-Overland,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Los  Angeles  Prepares  for  Big  Stock  Show 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


 "1  AST  FALL  when  the  influenza  kept  so  many  visitors  from 

Lthe  Liberty  Fair  at  Los  Angeles  that  it  did  not  make 
expenses,  there  was  some  question  about  its  repetition.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  repeated  and  repeated  with  a  "hurrah,  boys, 
_  i  altogether  now!"  effort  that  will  make  it  irresistible  this  year, 
on  October  18-26,  at  the  Exposition  Park  in  Los  Angeles,  as  the  "Los  An- 
geles Live  Stock  Show."  The  justification  for  such  a  show  impresses  itself 
unavoidably  upon  the  traveler  in  Southern  California,  where  he  cannot  help 
but  see  a  great  awakening  to 
purebred  stock  and  a  multi- 
plication of  such  herds. 

Last  fall  it  was  a  south- 
ern-end-of-the-State  Fair,  or 
affair,  aiming  to  show  agri- 
cultural, horticultural,  me- 
chanical and  livestock  re- 
sources. This  year  it  concen- 
trates on  livestock  and  great- 
ly expands  the  territory  from 
which  it  draws  exhibits. 

When  we  visited  the  wide- 
awake and  hustling  manager, 
C.  R.  Thomas,  September  27, 
three  weeks  before  the  open- 
ing date,  he  told  us  that  ev- 
ery pen  had  been  sold,  and  it 
was  yet  to  be  decided 
whether  additional  buildings 
would  be  erected. 

The  building*  used  by  live- 
stock last  year  were  torn 
down  and  all  livestock  build- 
ings this  years,  are  new,  ex- 
cept possibly  the  race-horse 
quarters.  The  new  exhibi- 
bition  sheds  are  about  150 
feet  long.  Each  one  con- 
sists of  two  lines  of  stalls, 
separated  by  a  broad  alley- 
way. Four  such  buildings  in- 
clude 88  double  stalls  for  the 
draft  horses.  Electric  lights 
have  already  been  installed. 
Eleven  other  barns  of  equal 
size  have  been  put  up  for 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  goats. 

With  all  of  these  full  of 
the  best  animals  found  at 
the  earlier  fairs,  it  will  be 
perhaps  the  finest  livestock 
show  ever  held  in  the  West. 
Entries  of  cattle  have  been 
made  from  Missouri,  Colo- 
rado, Washington,  Wyoming 
and  Arizona,  besides  Califor- 
nia, and  include  a  large  num- 
ber of  each  breed. 

Besides  three  carloads  of 
fat  cattle,  registered  Shorthorns, 
beef  breeds.-   Jerseys,  Guernseys 


The  Livestock  Resources  of  California  are  varied  and  unsurp  an  stable. 


Herefords  and  Angus  will  represent  the 
Ayrshires,  Dutch  Belted,  Milking  Short- 
horns and  Holsteins  will  vie  for  dairymen's  favor  in  great  numbers. 

Duroc  hogs  will  be  the  most  numerous  of  the  aristocratic  porke>s,  and 
Hampshires  have  assumed  a  place  of  long-merited  importance.  Berkshires 
and  Poland-Chinas  will  not  lack  competition.  Most  of  the  hog  exhibits 
come  from  California. 

Percheron  and  Clydesdale  horses  will  represent  the  draft  breeds  Jacks 
and  jennets  are  also  entered  for  exhibition.  Light  horses  will  be  featured 
not  only  in  the  exhibits  of  Arabians,  thoroughbreds  and  ponies,  but  also  in 
the  races,  of  which  an  exceptionally  fine  program  is  being  prepared  They 
have  a  splendid  track  and  perhaps  the  best  grandstand  in  the  State  on  the 
the  Exposition  grounds.   Mr.  Thomas  says  the  saddle  and  driving  horse  show 
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will  be  the  best  ever  held  in  the  West.  About  ninety  trotters,  pacers  and 
runners  are  entered  for  the  money  and  are  coming  from  Canada,  Washing- 
ton, Oregon,  Kentucky,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  California.  The  race  money 
amounts  to  $20,000. 

Half  a  dozen  breeds  of  sheep  from  Oregon  and  California  are  entered. 
The  goat  show  will  be  of  bigger  proportions  than  any  previously  held,  except 
the  one  at  Riverside  this  fall.  Toggenburg,  Nubian,  Saanen  and  Anglo- 
Nubian  breeds  have  been  entered,  and  will  be  well  represented. 

The  poultry  exhibit  will 
the  best  ever  in  Southern 
California.  It,  of  course,  in- 
cludes fancy  rabbits  and 
pigeons. 

The  University  Farm  at 
Davis  will  send  its  unusually 
fine  exhibit  of  breeds,  ar- 
ranged as  usual  to  show  the 
effect  of  various  progressive 
practices  to  increase  the 
profits  of  stock  raising.  Live- 
stock has  been  entered  from 
Inyo,  San  Joaquin,  Sonoma, 
San  Francisco,  Santa  Cruz, 
Tulare  and  Kings  counties, 
besides  all  of  the  counties  of 
Southern  California. 

All  but  three  of  the 
judges  had  been  appointed 
when  we  saw  Mr.  Thomas, 
but  not  one  of  them  lives  in 
California.  They  will  come 
from  Illinois,  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri, Oregon,  Nevada  and 
probably  one  from  Arizona, 
but  one  of  those  not  yet  ap- 
pointed is  likely  to  be  a  Cal- 
ifornian. 

Manager  Thomas  has  been 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  make 
this  the  biggest,  best  and 
most  typical  livestock  show 
ever  held  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  all  indica- 
tions point  to  unparalleled 
success  following  his  efforts. 
Southern  California  has  al- 
ways been  looked  upon  as  a 
huge  citrus  grove,  but  those 
who  are  really  acquainted 
with  it  know  there  are  herds 
and  herds  of  purebred  live- 
stock there.  Then,  too,  this 
is  a  livestock  show  of  the 
great  Southwest,  where  many 
ranges  and  deserts  are  being 
irrigated,  and  where  it  is 
favorable  for  breeding  live- 
stock. 

Those  who  are  contemplating  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  in  Mhe  near  future 
should  see  to  it  that  they  time  their  visit  so  as  to  visit  this  great  show,  for 
there  will  be  both  instructive  and  amusing  features  in  plenty  and  of  the 
kinds  that  really  count.  Los  Angeles  is  a  wonderful  place  to  visit,  with  its 
beaches  and  varied  attractions,  but  it  will  be  doubly  so  at  this  time,  with 
these  added  instructive  and  amusing  features. 


Campaign  Inspection  of  Slaughtered  Animal  si 
Dr.  J.  P.  Iverson,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Animal  Industry,  has  started  a 
campaign  for  inspection  of  all  animals  slaughtered  for  human  consumption 
within  the  State.  The  department  under  Dr.  Iverson's  supervision  is  mak- 
ing exhibits  at  the  leading  fairs  of  the  State  this  fall,  demonstrating  the 
necessity  for  such  inspection,  and  at  our  recent  State  Fair  was' kept  busy. 
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EDITORIAL. 


LIVE  STOCK  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

PROBABLY  most  of  those  who  have  pictured  to 
themselves  the  peaceful  invasion  of  California 
in  the  name  of  Christian  civilization  have  allowed 
their  fancy  to  play  around  a  most  picturesque  pro- 
cession, headed  by  the  much-enduring  Junipero 
Serra  with  uplifted  eyes  pointing  his  cross  north- 
ward between  the  ears  of  his  patient  mule,  and  all 
the  temporalities  of  his  expedition  following  in 
due  oWer.  Such  was  not  a  true  picture  of  the 
event.    •  '  . 

Worldly,  as  well  as  heavenly,  wise  Junipero  nat- 
urally shrank  from  displaying  his  sacred  emblems 
in  a  cloud  of  bovine  dust,  and  from  diluting  his 
sacred  incense  with  volumes  of  ovine  odors.  And 
so  Captain  Rivera  started  northward  from  Lower 
California  in  March,  1769,  with  his  cowboys  and 
200  head  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  arrived  in  San 
Diego  in  May,  and  the  weary  beasts  filled  and 
groomed  themselves  in  the  flower-decked  spring- 
time pastures,  and  were  lowing  and  bleating  con- 
tentedly over  their  abundance  of  creature  com- 
forts when  Portola  arrived  in  July  with  his  royal 
seals  and  muskets  for  the  conquest  of  a  new  coun- 
try, escorting  Serra  with  his  regalia  and  other  in- 
signia for  the  rescue  of  souls  steeped  in  barbarism. 
And  thus  it  was  that  the  actual  pioneers,  who 
brought  to  California  the  first  tokens  and  agencies 
for  the  establishment  of  a  higher  civilization,  were 
the  cowboys  of  the  spring  of  1769. 

RELATIVE  RATES  OF  DELIVERANCE. 

Fortunately  man  is  eternally  enjoined  from  the 
irreverence  of  calculation  of  relative  efficiency  be- 
tween the  two  great  subdivisions  of  Spanish  mo- 
tive in  the  occupation  of  California,  because  God 
alone  knows  how  many  souls  were  actually  saved. 
And  yet  it  is  perhaps  not  impious  for  us  to  resort 
to  the  statistical  rriethod  which  the  padres  them- 
selves employed,  and  whose  records  show  that  at 
the  close  of  1802  they  had  enrolled  15,562  converts 
at  their  eighteen  missions,  and  in  1834  30,650  con- 
verts at  twenty-one  missions.  Their  inventories 
also  show  that  in  the  same  year  the  missions  owned 
424,000  horned  cattle;  62,500  horses,  mules  and 
asses;  321,500  sheep,  goats  and  swine.  And  it  is 
perhaps  pardonable  for  us  to  conclude  that  the 
padres  were  better  farmers  than  sky-pilots,  because 
that  was  the  conclusion  of  their  secular  rulers  and 
fellow-citizens  who  collected  political  force  enough 
to  dispossess  them  of  their  temporalities  and  put 
them  out  of  the  running  for  the  material  develop- 
ment of  California.  We  do -not  judge  the  act  nor 
the  actors,  nor  estimate  the  greed  and  impiety 
involved  in  it.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  not  only 
were  the  quadrupedal  live  stock  undertakings  of 
the  missions  first  to  arrive  on  California  soil,  as 
already  noted,'  but  in  the  judgment  of  the  time 
attained  a  greater  and  more  valuable  development 
than  their  incursions  into  bipedal  psychology — or, 
in  other  words,  they  did  more  for  the  soles  of 
distant  people,  in  the  hides  which  they  slid  down 
the  ocean  cliffs  of  Southern  California  to  the  wait- 
ing Yankee  skippers,  than  they  were  permitted 


to  do  for  the  ethereal  parts  of  their  aboriginal 
proteges.  We  are  not  writing  controversially  of 
an  issue  which  has  been  dead  for  a  century,  nor 
are  we  comparing  spiritual  affairs  with  temporal. 
We  are  simply  trying  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in 
laying  the  foundations  in  California  for  a  common- 
wealth of  prosperous  and  contented  Americans,  the 
old  padres  builded  better  than  they  knew. 

BEYOND  A  COW-BOY'S  DREAM. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  none  of  Rivera's  cow- 
boys of  1769  had  even  the  faintest  dream  of  the 
outcome  of  the  enterprise  which  was  in  part  en- 
trusted to  him.  "Even  the  lush  meadows  and  hill- 
sides of  San  Diego  in  May  probably  did  not  suggest 
to  him  the  full  capacity  for  the  animal  industry 
of  the  new  country  to  which  he  had  driven  his 
flocks  and  herds.  Even  if  he  h«d  seen  but  a  little 
way  into  the  future,  the  vision  would  have  appalled 
him,  for.  he  would  have  seen  his  ' 200  animals  of 
1769  multiplied  to  170,000  in  1739  to  minister  to 
most  wanton,  but  still  unavoidable  waste.  For 
nearly  half  a  century  the  natural  increase  of  the 
little  bunch  he  had  convoyed  to  such  rich  pasture- 
age  and  favoring  salubrity  had .  to  be  slain  for 
hides  and  pelts  until  the  whole  landscape  stank 
with  the  residues,  for  which  the  fragment  of  hu- 
manity then  resident  had  no  possible  use.  Such 
a  vision  would  surely  have  vexed  him  sorely,  and 
it  was  mercifully  denied  to  his  mental  sight.  But 
if  hA  was  spared  this  suffering,  he  also  lost  the 
farther  sight  which  would  have  revealed  his  effort 
as  a  providential  provision  for  the  development  of 
California  as  we  now  possess  and  are  proud  of  it! 
The  services  of  the  padres  in  the  preparation  of 
California  for  American  occupation  is  inestimable. 
Suppose  they  had  not  brought  their  live  stock  and 
multiplied  it  as  we  have  indicated,  and  if  the  ranch- 
ers away  from  the  missions  had  not  had  the  mate- 
rials for  their  own  Extension,  it  is  impossible  to 
measure  how  the  enterprise  of  the  gold-seeking 
Americans  of  1849  might  have  been  slowed  down. 
It  is  very  sure  that  the  people  who  made  California 
a  State  in  1850  could  never  have  accomplished  it 
on  a  menu  of  acorn-cakes  and  clam-chowder  upon 
which  the  barbaric  aboriginees  subsisted.  It  re- 
quired plenty  of  roasted  and  boiled  beef  to  start 
California  on  her  wonderful  career  and  the  padres 
made  such  munitions  available — and  thus  they  led 
in  a  Christian  civilization,  though  not  in  the  way 
they  planned  to  do  it. 

ESCAPING  THE  APPETITES  OF  THE 
ARGONAUTS.  . 

Of  course  the  animal  supply,  did  not  hold  out 
against  the  hunger  of  the  gold-seekers  much  long- 
er than  the  wines  of  the  missions  appeased  their 
thirst,  but  it  gave  them  a  start  and  kept  them 
going  until  beef  could  be  brought  on  foot  from 
New  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  it  also  started  some- 
thing else  which  lasted  longer.  The  American 
farmers  who  came  with  the  gold-seekers  rescued 
from  the  appetite  of  the  Argonauts  animals  to 
start  their  own  grazing  enterprises,  and  they  made 
good  use  of  ,»the  favoring  climate  and  unlimited 
pasturage.  In  1856  Governor  Bigler  declared  that 
California  stood  as  high  as  eighth  in  the  list  of 
States,  in  the  census  of  farm  animals,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication advanced  so  rapidly  that  it  was  esti- 
mated that  not  less  than  a  million  head  perished 
in  the  drouth  of  1864.  After  that  the  repopulation 
of  the  ranges,  through  the  multiplication  of  pure- 
breds  became  notably  better  than  the  mission 
stock,  but  the  latter  was  still  in  the  foundation,  in 
which  it  may  be  discerned,  though  dimly,  to  the 
present  day.  Upon  this  foundation,  ennobled  by 
the  pure-breds,  arose  the  herds  and  flocks  which 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  the  range  in- 
terests of  the  interior  mountain  States — especially 
in  the  line  of  grade  merinos,  which  were  the  chief 
foundation  stock  of  the  great  interior  wool-grow- 
ing States,  like  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Montana. 
Thus  it  was  that  California  passed  onward  to  the 
development  of  the  whole  Pacific  slope  the  off- 
spring of  the  few  hundreds  which  Rivera  brought 
across  our  southern  boundary  in  1769. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA'S 
CONTRIBUTION. 

To  this  development  of  the  whole  State  and  be- 
yond, which  we  are  merely  hitting  here  and  there 


as  our  space  permits,  the  contribution  of  South- 
ern California  was  most  interesting  and  important. 
Not  only  was  the  upbuilding  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry at  the  south  first  in  point  of  time.  The 
Southern  California  coast  and  interior  valleys  were 
alive  with  cattle  and  sheep  while  the  Sacramento 
valley  was  largely  the  hunting  grounds  of  grizzlies 
after  herds  of  antelope  and  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
a  desolate  ocean  of  land.  Southern  California 
hides  were  gliding  over  the  Muffs  to  be  roped  to 
the  de^cks  of  trading  ships  for  decades  before  a 
foot  of  redwood  had  struck  the  waves  of  the  upper 
coast,  and  Southern  California  was  first  swept 
clean  of  edibles  to  serve  San  Francisco  and  the 
mines.  Under  this  Stimulus  Southern  California 
teemed  with  cattle  and  sheep  and  meat  pastoral 
establishments  were  built  up  by  early-coming 
Americans,  who  attached  themselves  by  purchase 
or  marriage  to  .the  land  and  established  families 
whose  names  are  still  prominent  in  the  blue-book 
of  Southern  California  society.  While  this  devel. 
opment  was  slowly  proceeding  the  great  rush  for 
the  development  in  central  and  northern  Califor- 
nia set  in  and,  in  contrast  thereto,  Southern  Cali- 
fornia became  the  synonym  for  dolce  far'niente  in 
the  annals  of  the  State.  Then  came  the  southern 
rush  of  the  latter  70's  and  the  '80's  and,  though  its 
main  objective  was  the  gold  of  the  orange,  the  an 
cestral  glory  of  the  south  in  animal  husbandry  was 
not  forgotten,  and  the  fame  of  Southern  California 
stables  for  speed,  of  her  pure-bred  herds  for  beef 
and  dairy  production,  and  her  flocks  for  fineness 
and  volume  of  wool  production  went  abroad 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world.  This,  too, 
would  have  been  a  happy  dream  if  they  could  have 
imagined  that  they  were  really  doing  things  greater 
than  their  conscientious  duty  revealed — the  feeding 
oT  a  few  good  padres  and  a  better  race  of  Indians. 

TIME,  THE  GREAT  REVELATOR. 

It  beconies  us  to  honor  the  memory  of  those, 
who  did  their  duty  well,  according  to  the  light 
they  had  of  the  needs  of  the  country,  though 
they  could  see  none  of  the  glory  of  a  great 
State  to  which  they  unconsciously  ministered* 
To  such  service  is  this  issue  of  our  journal 
largely  devoted,  for  we  count  it  a  tribute  to  the 
devotion  of  the  padres  and  the  faithfulness  of 
their  cowboys  that  the  great  Live  Stock  Show 
in  Exposition  Park,  Los  Angeles,  on  October  18  to 
26,  becomes  possible  and  pertinent.  Seven  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  set  the 
country  free  to  plan  and  to  achieve  an  America 
for  a  world  to  conjure  with,  this  far  southwestern 
corner  of  American  geography  caught  its  first  ray 
of  light  sublime  and  felt  its  first  touch  of  indus* 
try — the  twin  forces  in  the  attainment  of  huma^1 
civilization.  And  though,  of  course,  as  other  writ- 
ers in  other  columns  of  this  issue  amply  set  forth, 
the  coming  exposition  in  Los  Angeles  will  be  con- 
cretely suggestive  of  industrial  achievements  and 
educative  in  the  ways  and  means  of  such  achieve- 
ment, we  enjoy  the  thought  of  possibly  suggesting 
to  some  reader  that  the  event  as  wisely  planned 
and  generously  carried  out  will  have  a  significant 
place  in  the  history  of  an  industry  which  has 
served  California  well  from  the  beginning,  and  has 
the  potentiality  of  much  greater  service  in  the 
future  of  the  State. 

OPPORTUNITY   IN  SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 

The  great  stock  show  in  Los  Angeles  is  the  sec- 
ond of  the  trio  of  such  events  of  the  first  magni- 
tude which  will  be  held  within  the  borders  of  Cali- 
fornia this  year:  the  first  was  the  State  Fair  at 
Sacramento;  the  second  at  Los  Angeles  as  dated 
above;  the  third  will  be  the  California  Land  Show 
in  San  Francisco. 

Besides  these  three  primary  events,  which  we' 
beiieve  no  other  State  excels  either  in  number  ofl 
in  total  achievement,  we  have  a  number  of  se<HT 
ondary  events  in  districts  and  counties  which  are 
notable.   The  purposes  of  all  these  enterprises  are 
several:    First  to  make  known  and  promote  our' 
animal  industries;  second,  to  round  out  our  agri- 
cultural interests  by  the  widely  diversified  pro- 
duction  which   all    California    conditions  favor; 
third,  to  reinforce  our  soils  for  all  crops  which 
tend  toward  depletion  by  a  basic  industry  which 
makes  for  soil-restoration  and  thus  renders  all 
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ther  lines  of  production  secure.  All  these  pur- 
i  jioses  are  si  ate- wide  and  their  attainment  will  ben- 
1 1  fit  all  the  industrial,  commercial,  social  and  intel- 
llectual  undertakings  for  which  California  is  fa- 
Unous,  and  which  are  contributing  increasingly 
liacb  year  to  the  greatness  and  perpetuity  of  our 
||:ommonwealth. 

I  Southern  California  is  a  splendid  example  of  di- 
versified production  and  symmetrical  development. 
I[n  the  particular  lines  of  the  animal  industries  the 
(position  of  the  counties  south  of  Tehachipi  and 
least  of  the  great  turn  in  our  coast  line  at  Point 
conception,  has  been  shown  to  be  one  of  historical 
(leadership.    At  the  present  time  the  position  of 
■Southern  California  is  one  of  supreme  potential 
(leadership.    Southern  California  of  today  is  the 
Dsame  as  that  of  the  padres  and  the  pioneers  only 
Bin  one  particular  and  that  is  geography.    In  the 
Mmatter  of  possible  production,  Southern  California 
Liis  so  changed  that  neither  padre  nor  pioneer  would 
■recognize  the   field   of   their   early  undertakings. 
|Her  valleys  have  been  certified,  and  great  areas  of 
Iher  deserts  transformed  into  certified  valleys  by 
^irrigation.    Her  hillsides  have  had  their  rainfall- 
leffectiveness  certified  by  dry  farming.    Her  wild 
pasturage  has  been  rendered  a  safe  recourse  by 
association  with  small  areas  here  and  there  re- 
claimed by  wells.   Her  populous  towns  afford  home 
markets   for   a   considerable    increase  in  animal 
products,  and  this  animal  increase  calls  for  corre- 
sponding increase  in  field  and  forage  crop  produc- 
tion.   Then,  too,  neither  padre  nor  pioneer  would 
recognize  the  animals  they  introduced,  and  devel- 
oped in  the  improved  forms  and  heightened  pro- 
duction of  the  purc-breds  and  their  grades  which 
now  constitute  so  largely  the  live  stock  of  the 
country  which  has  displaced  the  long-legged,  cat- 
hammed  cattle,  the  gothic  sheep  and  the  razor- 
backed hogs  and,  circus-poster  goats  of  the  old 
regime.    Southern  California  has  advanced  splen- 
didly in  the  new  standards  of  desirability  in  all 
the  kinds  and  breeds,  and  will  delight  in  showing 
them  at  the  exposition  of  October  18  to  25.  People 
from  all  parts  of  the  State  should  be  running  down 
the  State  Highways  to  Los  Angeles  or  filling  the 
trains  in  that  direction.    It  is,  of  course,  not  a 
Southern    California    exposition    in    its  broadest 
sense,  for  herds  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and 
beyond  will  be  represented  and  people  from  every- 
where will  participate  in  it,  but  still  we  count  it 
an   undertaking   for  which   Southern  California 
should  have  full  credit,  and  in  the  profit  and  en- 
joyment of  it  every  lover  of  Southern  California, 
no  matter  where  he  may  reside,  should  eagerly 
take  part. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Mn»t  Give  Fnll  Nttme  aad  Addrem. 

Cracking-in  Alfalfa! 

.  To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  advised  to  sow  wheat 
on  the  land  that  I  have  checked  and  leveled  for 
alfalfa.  Then  in  March,  or  early  in  April,  when 
the  ground  has  begun  to  check  and  crack  on  the 
surface,  to  sow  my  alfalfa  seed  broadcast  in  the  i 
wheat  and  immediately  irrigate.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  water  will  carry  the  seed  into  the  cracks 
and  it  will  soon  sprout.  Is  this  system  practical? 
It  is  the  common  practice  in  Idaho,  I  understand.  I 
r—T>.  L.  S.(  Antioch. 

It  might  work  as  your  irrigation  supply,  might 
keep  the  growing  wheat  from  drying  out  the 
sprouting  alfalfa,  which  it  surely  would  otherwise 
do.  If  you  wish  to  try  it  you  mUst,  however,  study 
out  a  California  time  schedule.  In  a  California 
wheat  field  in  March  or  April  much  of  the  fine 
alfalfa  seed  you  broadcast  would  be  hung  up  on 
the  sheathes  of  the  heading  wheat  plants  and  never 
get  to  the  ground.  In  Idaho  at  that  time  of  the 
year  the  wheat  plant  has  probably  not  shot  any 
seed  stems  at  all  and  more  of  the  seed  would  get  to 
the  ground.  Whether  the  alfalfa  would  ever  come 
from  the  cracks  would  depend  on  how  wide  and 
deep  the  cracks  were.  In  a  dry  spring  on  a  heavy 
soil  the  alfalfa  would  have  a  better  chance  of  show- 
ing up  in  Shantung  than  in  California.  We  have 
often  heard  of  these  wonderful  short-cuts  in  getting 
a  stand'  of  alfalfa  as  practiced  in  Idaho  and  other 
progressive  States,  but  in  Cailfornia  you  had  better 
stick  to  the  good  old-fashioned  California  way  of 
putting  in  the  seed  just  as  well  as  you  know  how, 
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and  giving  it  the  sole  use  of  the  land  if  you  wish 
to  get  a  good  full  stand. 

The  Quince  Stands  Pat 

To  the  Editor:  What  are  the  present  marketing 
possibilities  of  the  quince?  I  have  the  Seventh  Edi- 
tion of  your  "California  Fruits,"  but-  as  this  was 
published  in  1914  perhaps  conditions  have  changed 
since  that  time.  Would  it  be  advisable  to  plant 
out  an  acre  or  two  of  quinces;  that  is,  could  the 
fruit  be  marketed  at  a  fairly  good  profit  to  the 
grower?  I  have  an  acre  or  two  of  rather  low, 
moist  soil  which  may  be  best  adapted  to  the  quince, 
but  I  would  like  to  know  market  conditions  before 
planting— R.  S.,  Visalia. 

The  quince  is  the  least  progressive  of  all  our 
fruits — even  the  puckery  persimmon  has  a  more 
open  countenance.  It  has  never  been  possible  to 
develop  a  demand  for  the  quince  in  the  distant 
markets  where  we. are  selling  other  fresh  fruits. 
It  has  been  expected  for  several  years  that  such  a 
demand  could  be  aroused  for  such  a  large,  hand- 
some and  quincely  flavored  fruit  as  a  California 
grown  quince  is,  but  such  expectation  has  not 
been  realized  and  profitable  shipments  are  strictly 
limited.  Californians  use  very  few  quinces,  and 
eastern  people  are  able  to  supply  themselves  and 
do  not  need  our  help.  However,  sometimes  the 
fruit  sells  very  well  and  you  might  strike  it  all 
right  with  an  acre,  but  that  would  be  the  limit  to 
our  notion  of  planting.  You  are  right  that  the 
quince  will  stand  wet  feet  better  than  other  fruits 
except  perhaps  the  pomegranate. 

What  Prune  in  a  New  Place? 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  thinking  of  planting  prunes 
in  a  section  of  dry  air.  I  am  unable  to  get  the  im- 
proved French  prune,  and  I  am  advised  to  plant 
Imperial  with  a  Robe  de  Sergeant  every  fifth  tree 
for  pollination.  Do  you  consider  this  advisable,  or 
is  the  improved  French  prune  better?— N.  E..  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

We  consider  the  old  French  prune,  which  is  now 
making  most  of  our  great  prune  crop,  much  safer 
to  plant  in  a  new  place  than  the  Imperial  or  Robe, 
either  alone  or  together.  We  know  by  experience 
that  the  old  French  prune  is  one  of '  the  most 
adaptable  and  productive  of  the  whole  plum  family 
— therefore,  safest  to  plant  in  untried  places. 
There  is  pretty  good  evidence  to  believe  that  Im- 
perial and  Robe  do  better  together  than  separately, 
but  this  is  not  of  prime  importance  until  we  know 
by  experience  that  they  do  well  in  the  place  where 
it  is  intended  to  plant.  The  several  improved 
French  prunes  are  promising  to  be  better  worth 
planting  than  the  old  French,  but  we  are  not  sure 
yet  that  they  will  have  the  wonderful  adaptability 
of  the  old  variety,  although  presumably  they  will. 
As  to  the  suitability  of  the  conditions  you  men- 
tion, we  would  not  care  to  plant  prunes  unless 
you  have  a  rainfall  of  about  20  inches  and  a  deep, 
retentive  soil  or  an  irrigation  supply  to  be  used 
as  needed. 

Nursery  Stock  in  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor :  Would  it  be  advisable  to  plant 
nursery  rows  of  pear  trees  between  a  three-year- 
old  pear  orchard  as  an  intercrop?  I  wish  to 
grow  a  sufficient  number  to  plant  80  acres  of  pears. 
Could  they  be  grown  on  a  commercial  basis  as  an 
|  intercrop?  The  soil  is  a  slightly  heavy  loam 
which  gets  fairly  wet  in  winter.  Would  the  dig- 
ging of  the  trees  during  their  dormant  stage  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  the  ground? — H.  W.,  Oro- 
I  ville. 

One  or  two  rows  of  seedlings  between  tree  rows 
could  be  set  this  winter  and  budded  next  summer 
to  be  removed  for  planting  out  in  1921 — without 
particular  injury  to  the  young  orchard  trees  if  you 
cultivate  well  and  irrigate  as  needed.  Of  course, 
you  can  plant  them  or  sell  them  as  you  see  fit, 
but  to  do  -a-  continuous  nursery  business  in  an 
orchard  will  be  bad  for  both.  It  will  not  hurt  the 
ground  to  dig  the  trees  and  it  will  not  hurt  the 
trees  to  dig  the  ground  unless  you  crowd  the  rows 
so  closely  that  you  dis-root  the  old  trees  in  getting 
out  the  young  ones.  At  the  same  time  if  we  had 
ground  available  we  would  not  try  to  grow  two 
crops  on  the  same  piece  at  the  same  time. 

Grain  Silage. 

To  the  Editor:  Does  barley  or  rye  make  good 
silage?  If  so,  when  should  they  be  cut  for  best 
results.   A.  M.,  Hanford. 

Yes:  if  put  into  the  silo  right — so  as  to  exclude 
excess  of  air  which  will  carry  fermentation  into 
decay.    The  safest  way  to  do  this  is  to  cut  into 
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half-inch  lengths  and  pack  down  thoroughly.  It 
should  be  cut  when  the  grain  is  between  the  milk 
and  the  dough.  Rye  should  go  in  a  little  greener 
than  barley  needs  to. 

More  About  the  Peach-Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  Noting  Mr.  Bergtholdt's  inquiry 
in  issue  of  September  27th,  in  regard  to  the  peach- 
almond,  I  have  grown  this  and  used  it  as  nursery 
stock  whenever  I  could  get  the  seed  for  a  good 
many  years.  We  have  stock  in  the  nursery  now  on 
this  root  and  also  have  grafted  over  a  number  of 
•large  almond  trees  in  our  orchard  for  the  purpose 
of  producing  seed.  The  stock  roots  similarly  to  the 
peach — the  only  apparent  difference  being  its  in- 
creased 'vigor.  The  fact  is,  I  raised  nursery  trees 
on  this  stock  in  Napa  Valley  in  the  early  80's.  Ap- 
parently the  only  reason  why  it  has  not  been  more 
generally  used  is  its  scarcity. — Leonard  Coates, 
Morganhill. 

To  the 'Editor:  I  am  thankful  for  your  very  in- 
teresting historical  data  of  the  peach-almond  in 
your  issue  of  September  27.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  if  there  'were  no  demerits  and  if  the  peach- 
almond  were  better  as  a  root  stock  than  either  the 
bitter  almond  or  the  peach,  such  experiments  as 
you  mention  would,  in  the  course  of  these  years, 
have  demonstrated  it.  Mr.  Reinecke,  foreman  of 
our  nursery,  who  is  an  old-timer,  advises  that  25 
or  30  years  ago  he  observed  a  block  of  peaches 
that  were  propagated  on  peach-almond  on  which 
the  peach  trees  were  dwarfed.  However,  we  will 
try  the  matter  out  ourselves  for  several  years  un- 
til we  are  able  to  demonstrate  whether  it  is  suit- 
able or  otherwise. — J.  E.  Bergtholdt,  Newcastle.' 

These  notes  are  interesting  and  valuable.  It  is 
possible  that  Mr.  Reinecke's  observation  may  pre- 
sent one  aspect  of  the  fact  that  the  peach-almond 
has  never  prevailed.  Dwarfing  effect  has  cast  out 
marly  stocks  from  California  use — including  all  the- 
seedlings  of  our  wild  fruits  except  the  Central  Cali- 
fornia species  of  the  native  black  walnut.  Your 
conclusions  will  be  watched  for. 

Manure  from  Different  Animals. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  through  your  valu- 
able pap»r  what  is  the  value  of  chicken  manure  on 
peach,  pear  and  prunes.  Which  is  better — chicken 
manure  or  ground  sheep  manure? — F.  C.  R.,  Gey- 
serville. 

Before  the  war,  when  all  fertilizing  substances 
were  cheaper  than  they  are  now,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity chemists  figured  out  the  values  of  the  plant 
foods  contained  in  a  ton  of  the  average  manure 
from  different  animals,  as  follows:  Cows,  $2.37; 
horses,  $2.79;  sheep,  $4.19;  hogs,  $3.18;  hens, 
$4.22.  These  figures  are  valuable  as  showing  rela- 
tive value.  They  show  that  sheep  and  poultry  are 
practically  equal  in  fertilizing  contents:  that  both 
are  25  per  cent  more  valuable  than  hog  manure 
and  a  little  less  than  50  per  cent  more  valuable 
than  manure  from  cows  or  horses.  This  is  true, 
providing  all  the  manures  are  free  from  excess  of 
dirt  or  moisture.  If  so,  the  stimulation  of  plant 
growth  when  they  are  reasonably  applied  to  the 
soil,  may  be  about  in  the  proportion  indicated.  As 
hog  and  hen  manure  are  relatively  so  much 
stronger,  they  must  be  more  cautiously  applied. 

Subduing  Malva. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell  what  is  the 
best  means  in  your  opinion  to  destroy  the  weed 
commonly  known  as  "white  malva,"  or  as  some  call 
it  "round-leaf  malva,"  where  it  is  growing  in  wal- 
nut orchards? — H.  E.  C,  Santa  Barbara. 

We  should  keep  plowing  it  under  as  a  cover 
crop  just  as  often  as  it  gets  high  enough  to  do  that 
conveniently  and  completely.  Unfortunately  this 
will  kill  it  out,  for  it  will  have  no  chance  to  make 
seed.  We  should  prefer  to  have  it  keep  on  com- 
ing just  for  the  sake  of  plowing  in  for  the  enrich- 
ment and  mellowing  of  the  soil,  but  of  course  do 
not  let  it  stand  too  long  for  that  will  waste  valu- 
able moisture. 


California  Weather  Becord. 

The  following:  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weathor  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending-  October  7,1919. 


Rainfall  Temperature 

Past  Seasonal  Normal  . 

Stations^-              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka-  68  1.65  1.93  72  46 

Red  Bluff  35  .86  1.12  86  50 

Sacramento  02  .53  .54  84  60 

San  Francisco  16  .56  .44  83  54 

San  Jose  00  .26  .52  86  44 

Fresno   00  .27  .44  86  50 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .00  .40  .63  86  44 

Los  Angeles  00  1.25  .13  86  64 

Ban  Diego  00  .26  .13  80  64 

Winnemucca  34  .70  .82  70  28 

Reno  08  .48  .73  72  30 

Tonopah  00  .39  1.34  62  28 
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Vegetable  Growers  Assn.  on  Better  Basis 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


Out  of  chaos  comes  order.  Out  of 
mistakes  will  come  perfection.  Out  of 
loss  comes  wisdom.  So  it  seems  in 
the  case  of  the  "Vegetable  Growers  of 
California  Inc."  This  association  is 
the  outgrowth  of  the  California 
Tomato  Growers'  Assn.,  whose  one 
year  of  operations  proved  to  be  a 
rather  expensive  mixture  of  unavoid- 
able misfortune  and  possible  abomi- 
nable mismanagement. 

It  is  our  belief  that  no  one  embez- 
zled money  belonging  to  growers;  but 
much  censure  of  the  business  manage- 
ment is  due,  not  only  because  of  indi- 
vidual losses  but  also  because  of  the 
bad  reputation  it  tends  to  give  co- 
operative concerns.  The  affairs  of 
the  Tomato  Association  are  still  in  a 
mess  and  many  growers  who  delivered 
tomatoes  last  season  are  still  waiting 
for  part  of  their  money  which  is 
acknowledged  to  be  due  them.  Sev- 
eral lawsuits  are  still  dragging  on. 
Some  have  been  settled  in  favor  of 
the  Association.  The  latter's  bank 
accounts  were  attached  a  while  back, 
and  $7500  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Superior  Court  as  a  cash  bond  in  one 
case.  The  Association  last  year  built 
a  cannery  in  Orange  countv  at  a  cost 
beyond  its  commercial  value.  They 
have  been  trying  for  months  to  sell 
this  factory.  The  Vegetable  Growers' 
Ass'n  has  taken  it  over  at  a  valuation 
of  $25,000,  which  is  a  great  deal  less 
than  it  cost,  but  they  would  like  to 
sell  it  for  still  less. 

In  the  financial  report  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are  items  of  $4,304.94  loss  on 
spinach  seed  and  $1,260.97  loss  on 
tomato  seed.  Salaries  and  expenses  j 
for  organization,  executives,  branch 
managers,  stenographic  help,  account- 
ing department,  and  field  men  totaled 
$39,458.77  on  one  year's  operations  in 
which  30.102  tons  of  tomatoes  were 
delivered  to  canners.  Attorneys'  fees 
.  totaled  $10,878.70,  due  not  only  to 
attacks  of  packers  and  others  on  the 
Association,  but  also  to  some  litiga- 
tion originated  by  the  Association. 
Commenting  on  this  latter  item.  Presi- 
dent Mark  Grimes  says:  "When  the 
Assocfation  was  threatened  with  dis- 
aster,  it  had  to  defend  itself  legally; 
and  when  such  defenses  cost  more 
than  the  percentage  allowed,  it  was 
right  that  we  should  pool  thi?  expense 
against  all  growers." 

Basis  for  the  I  niisual  Expenditures. 

Th«  Association  contract  with  grow- 
ers provided  that  the  grower  author- 
ized the  Association  "to  pay  on  his 
account  all  freight,  cartage,  loading, 
and  any  other  proper  charges,  and  in 
addition  authorizes  said  Association 
to  deduct  an  Association  charge  .  .  . 
not  to  exceed  two  per  cent  of  the  gross 
selling  price."  It  is  on,  the  basis  of 
"any  other  proper  charges,"  above 
mentioned,  that  the  Association  justi- 
fies itself  for  spending  $64,061.30  on 
its  operations  account,  while  it  col- 
lected membership  fees  and  two  per 
cent  Association  charges  totaling  $14,- 
068.94,  leaving  a  deficit  on  operations 
of  $49,992.36  to  be  charged  as  "any 
other  proper  charges"  in  addition  to 
loss  accounts  totaling  $16,615.81. 
Some  disputed  items  are  also  figured 
with  the  losses,  making  a  total  net 
deficit  of  $69,197.07  for  organization 
and  operation.  This  deficit  has  been 
charged  against  the  total  tonnage, 
making  $2.30  per  ton  to  be  deducted 
from  the  growers'  prices  besides  the 
two  per  cent  charge.  The  Association 
has  assets  in  process  of  liquidation 
amounting  to  $1.14  per  ton  which,  if 
completely  collectible,  will  make  the 
final  settlement  with  members  total 
$15.34  per  ton  for  tomatoes  delivered 
last  season. 

About  a  year  ago«  the  tomato  asso- 
ciation began  to  market  the  crop  from 
9500  acres.  They  set  a  price  of  $18 
per  ton  to  growers  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point.  Opposition  of  course  devel- 
oped, but  for  a  few  weeks  growers  got 
their  $18  less  two  per  cent  Association 
charge;  and  settlements  were  made 
weekly  at  $17.64.  As  this  is  more 
than  the  final  settlement  price  later 
found  necessary,  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  get  growers  to  refund  the 
excess  so  it  may  be  distributed  to 


FAVORABLE  CONTK ACTS  MADE  WITH  CAHNERS, 

The  Vegetable  Growers  of  California,  Inc.,  are  not  aiming  to  operate 
canneries  of  their  own,  but  are  seeking  and  obtaining  agreements  with 
canneries  whereby  the  growers  assure  the  canneries  a  plentiful  raw 
supply  and  the  canneries  assure  the  growers  of  a  certain  market  for 
their  vegetables  of  all  kinds  at  stabilized  prices.  Certain  negotiations  to 
this  end  are  still  pending,  but  the  Association  already  has  splendid  con- 
tracts with  several  canneries  in  Southern  California,  according  to  Sec- 
retary J.  M.  Rittigstein.  Southern  California  growers  received  about  $14 
a  ton  for  their  Earlianas  and  $15.50  to  $16  for  the  later  varieties.  Santa 
Clara  growers  are  receiving  about  $15,  San  Joaquin  $16,  Alameda  and 
Contra  Costa  $15  to  $16,  and  Sonoma  $11.  The  policy  of  permitting  each 
district  to  make  its  own  contracts  and  prices  has  been  carried  out.  Rea- 
sons for  the  low  Sonoma  price  are  the  poor  financial  condition  or  small 
size  of  many  of  the  canneries  there,  and  the  fact  that  the  growers  ap- 
proved this  price  when  the  markets  looked  anything  but  promising  early 
in  the  season.  Contract  prices  in  full  are  paid  by  all  canneries  direct  to 
the  growers  each  week  for  tomatoes  delivered  the  preceding  week,  de- 
ducting only  the  Association  percentage. 

Two  suits  involving  $10,000  will  be  tried  in  Los  Angeles  county  next 
month,  and  if  they  result  favorably  growers  who  delivered  crops  last 
year  will  receive  a  substantial  addition  to  what  has  already  been  paid. 
Membership  in  the  Vegetable  Association  is  increasing  steadily  as 
growers  realize  that  in  co-operative  marketing  is  greatest  protection  for 
the  individuals. 


growers  who  otherwise  will  have  re- 
ceived less  than  the  $15.34  mentioned 
above.  Feeling  against  the  policy  of 
one  price  for  tomatoes  from  all  dis- 
tricts is  preventing  prompt  return  of 
the  excess. 

Unavoidable  Difficulties  Encountered. 

Unavoidable  hard  luck  almost  from 
the  beginning  added  its  burdens  to 
those  of  poor  management.  Food  Ad- 
ministration officials,  with  a  Cali- 
fornia packer  in  a  leading  position, 
discriminated  against  California  grow- 
ers by  trying  to  beat  them  down  to 
$l5T  It  was  only  by  vigorous  fighting 
and  the  aid  of  a  Senator  not  from 
California  that  the  $18  price  was 
finally  allowed.  Then  local  packers 
in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  certain  i 
Food  Administration  rulings  offered 
members  of  the  Association  as  high  as 
$20  for  crops  already  agreed  to  be 
sold  through  the  Association.  It  cost 
something  to  keep  those  members  in 
line.  The  Association  had  contracted 
with  canners  to  deliver  a  certain  ton- 
nage of  tomatoes.  But  the  weather 
was  dry  and  in  two  principal  districts 
the  acreage  was  reduced  as  much  as 
55  per  cent.  Total  delivery  was  made 
from  only  60  per  cent  of  the  original 
9500  acres.  The  crop  was  shorter 
than  had  been  considered  in  the  con- 
tracts with  canneries.  Then  as  a 
climax  came  the  September  rains, 
which  spoiled  a  great  tonnage.  This 
involved  the  Association  in  litigation 
for  non-delivery. 

Meanwhile,  the  Food  Administration 
one  day  commandeered  all  of  the  solid 
pack  of  the  California  canneries  and 
enough  of  the  other  grades  to  include 
45  per  cent  of  the  total  pack.  But  the 
Government  would  not  pay  until  the 
goods  were  inspected  and.  there  was 
no  hurry  about  inspection.  Canneries 
could  not  make  payments  to  growers 
and  the  latter  became  discontented. 
Due  to  urgent  requests  of  the  Food 
Administration  the  Association  advised 
its  members  to  keep  on  delivering 
tomatoes  and  wait  for  their  pay  until 
the  Government  should  pay  for  the 
canned  goods.  After  deliveries  were 
completed,  came  the  armistice  and 
the  Government  turned  most  of  the 
tomatoes  back  onto  the  canners  with- 
out pay!  Prices  at  once  dropped  from 
$1.65  per  dozen  for  California  stand- 
ards in  San  Francisco  to  $1.30,  and  no 
buyers  wanted  them  at  —that  price. 
Banks  had  financed  the  canners  and 
there  was  no  way  for  the  Association 
to  get  the  money  due  its  growers  ex- 
cept to  take  over  the  canned  tomatoes 
which  nobody  wanted.  Several  can- 
neries became  bankrupt  with  the 
Association  holding  their  notes. 
Others  are  still  trying  to  finance  them- 
selves and  make  payment.  Still  others 
refused  to  pav  and  the  Assocfation 
sued  them.  Some  of  these  suits  have 
compelled  payment  by  the  cannery 
involved.  Others  are  pending,  and 
important  adjustments  ar*>  being  made 
such  as  those  noted  in  the  panel  on 
this  page. 


Lessons  from  Hard  Experience. 
The  year's  experience,  aside  from 
the  unavoidable  hard  luck,  showed 
several  lessons  clearly.  (1)  An  Asso- 
ciation, organized  to  handle  tomatoes 
only,  could  never  succeed  because 
there  are  too  many  fixed  overhead 
expenses  to  be  borne  economically  by 
that  crop  in  California  even  under 
normal  conditions.  (2)  The  same 
price  to  growers  all  over  the  State  is 
unfair  because  in  one  district  a  greater 
percentage  of  the  crop  gives  a  solid 
pack  and  buyers  pay  more  for  such 
tomatoes.  The  number  of  canneries 
and  competing  buyers  in  a  district  in- 
fluences the  price  offered  there.  Less 
fortunate  districts  must  sell  at  a  price 
which  considers  greater  transporta- 
tion and  handling  costs.  (3)  The  To- 
mato Association  contract  permitted 
growers  to  ship  all  the  tomatoes  they 
wished  to  fresh  fruit  markets.  This 
made  the  total  amount  available  for 
canneries  very  undependable  and  got 
the  Association  into  trouble  because 
it  agreed  to  sell  more  than  it  could 
deliver  under  conditions  which  de- 
veloped. This  was  made  worse  be- 
cause no  acreage  was  stipulated  in 
the  contracts.  Last  season,  shipping 
tomatoes  brought  $45  while  the  Food 
Administration  was  trying  to  beat  the 
growers  of  cannery  tomatoes  down  to 
$15.  Extra  men  had  to  be  put  into 
the  field  to  convince  growers  that  they 
should  ship  to  canneries  in  fulfilment 
of  Association  contracts  rather  than 
to  fresh  markets.  (4)  The  Association 
had  no  capital  fund,  yet  it  had  to  de- 
posit with  canneries  25  cents  per  box 
for  every  lug  which  canneries  loaned 
to  Association  members.  Many  of 
these  boxes  were  broken,  lost,  or  kept, 
and  the  Association  could  obtain  no 
refund  for  such. 

Lsso  elation  Expanded— Better  System. 

Out  of  these  and  other  mistakes 
came  the  wisdom  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  "Vegetable  Growers 
of  Cal.  Inc."  Members  of  the  Tomato 
Growers  Ass'n  are  released  from  their 
old' contracts  when  they  join  the  new 
organization.  This  is  built  on  differ- 
ent lines  from  the  old  Tomato  Grow- 
ers Association,  safeguarding  growers 
in  their  rights  and  enabling  the  new 
association  to  know  what  it  may  do, 
how  much  of  each  crop  it  will  have  to 
sell,  and  how  much  the  minijnum  price 
w'U  be.  It  will  do  enough  business 
so  the  overhead  will  be  reduced  to 
proner  proportions. 

Loral  Committees  Control  Each 
District. 

The  most  radical  change  lies  in  the 
provision  that  an  Advisory  Committee 
of  nine  or  more  growers  in  each  sepa- 
rate district  shall  name  prices  for 
vegetables  in  its  own  district,  select 
the  canneries  or  markets  to  which 
they  are  to  be  delivered,  the  manner 
and  method  of  delivery,  and  the  man- 
ner and  method  of  paying  growers  for 
the  vegetables.  All  of  the  Advisory 
Boards  to  date  have  determined  that 
the   canners    will    pay   the  growers 


directly  on  delivery,  retaining  and  re-ffl 
mining  to  the  Association  only  th(  w 
Association  charges,  which  will  b*  I 
three  per  cent.  They  have  in  somt  | 
cases  already  agreed  in  writing  withS 
the  canners  on  these  points.  Thfc  1 
change  was  made  lamely  at  the  sug-  3 
gestion  of  Secretary  Takimoto  of  the  a 
Japanese  Association  of  America,  whe  I 
said  that  without  such  local  manage-  1 
ment  he  would  advise  all  Japanese  tcm 
withdraw.  The  local  Advisory  Com-  I 
mittees  are  selected  by  the  Association  -Jj 
Board  of  Directors  and  perform  what-  4 
ever  functions  the  Board  of  Directors  | 
decides.  The  latter  body  as  provided  1 
in  the  by-laws  consists  of  seventeen  3 
members.  The  first  Board  which  ia-M 
eludes  all  of  the  incorporators  stands  J 
as  follows:  Mark  Grimes,  Santa  Clara;  1 
Geo.  Irwin,  Santa  Rosa;  P.  W.  Buss-  m 
man,  Windsor;  W.  W.  Walton.  Center-  2 
ville;  Lew  Smith,  Manteca;  F.  D.  Rob- 
erts, Manteca;  Geo.  R.  Scott,  Manteca;  ] 
Oscar  Benson,  .  Los  Gatos;  Sumito  \ 
Fugii,  Berkeley;  H.  Nishikawa,  San  j 
Jose;  K.  Yano,  Milpitas;  F.  M.  Funa-  .! 
biki,  Mountain  View;  G.  T.  Nakamura,  i| 
Mountain  View;  Geo.  P.  I.owrie,  Cen-  1 
terville;  J.  D.  Norris,  Centerville; 
Walter  M.  Stevens,  San  Jose;  N.  B.  1 
Galbraith,  San  Jose. 

Directors  Almost  Omnipotent. 

The  form  and  personnel  of  the  new  1 
organization  appear  in  general  to  be  i 
safe  and  of  great  advantage  to  grow-  $ 
ers.    There  may,  however,  he  a  serious 
objection  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  ■ 
directors  as   revealed  in  Articles  of  > 
Incorporation     and     By-laws.     This  (1 
seems  to  be  properly  safeguarded  in 
the   articles   of   incorporation,  whfch 
provide   that   each   member    of  the 
Association   has   one   vote   and  only 
one.  and  that  Directors  shall  be  elect- 
ed   by    and    from    the  membership 
annually.    The  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion also  provide  that  "all  activities 
of  this  Association  shall  he  non-profit  1 
and    co-operative    in    character  and 
shall  be  limited  to  activities  arising  ! 
out  of  the  financing  of  its  members, 
or  the  production,  preserving,  can- 
ning,   drying,    packing,  processing, 
shipping,  storing,  warehousing,  hand-  I  > 
ling,  and  marketing  of  their  agricul-  1 
tural  or  horticultural  products  or  any  I 
of  them."   Notwithstanding  these  uni- 
versal possibilities  covering  the  entire  I 
field  of  farm  production  and  market-  r{ 
ing,  it  is  at  present  proposed  only  to  j 
market  cannery  and  shipping  vege- 
tables.    No  intention  now  exists  to  ■ 
"Trperate  any  Association  canneries. 

Main  offices  will  be  maintained  in 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  with 
eight  branch  offices  in  tomato  dis- 
tricts. A  sales  manager  and  secre- 
tary of  well  known  successful  com- 
mercial experience,  J.  M.  Rittigstein, 
has  been  selected  to  gather  statistics 
and  market  information  and  to  find 
new  markets  so  the  local  Advisory 
Committees  may  have  an  intelligent 
basis  for  their  operations.  Standard-  H 
ized  agreements  have  been  made  with 
buyers.  Commission  men  handle 
Association  shipments  at  a  lower 
charge  than  individual  shipments,  and 
the  Association  can  watch  them  as  in- 
dividuals cannot.  The  Association  will 
be  able  to  deal  more  efficiently  with 
canneries.  Financial  difficulties  and 
"welching  on  contracts"  will  be  min- 
imized. Peas  and  string  beans  for 
canning  have  been  handled  this  sea- 
son; and  tomatoes,  cabbages,  canta- 
loupes, sweet  corn,  potatoes,  and  all 
kinds  of  fresh  market  vegetables  have 
been  marketed.  It  is  designed  to  be  a 
powerful  central  agency  for  correla- 
tion of  the  local  districts  in  the  grow- 
ing, financing  and  marketing  of  crops. 

A  good  buyer  looking  over  a  shabby 
property  is  quick  to  assume  that  the 
seller  is  badly  in  need  of  money,  and 
he  dickers  accordingly.  If  the  build- 
ings are  neatly  painted,  however,  if 
the  yards  are  planted  systematically 
to  grass,  flowers,  and  shrubbery',  and 
if  the  fences  are  in  good  shape,  it  not 
only  creates  a  strong  desire  in  the 
buyer,  but  it  also  indicates  that  the 
seller  is  not  to  be  browbeaten.  A 
neat  farmstead  is  worth  more  than  it 
costs. 
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Tractor  Does  It  All  on  UO-Acre  Orchard 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Jno.  i.  Fox.) 

The  trees  are  vigorous  in  color  and 

carried  good  fruit  and  a  fair  crop. 

He  goes  over  20  acres  a  day  with 
these  tools. 


We  asked  this  question  of  Percy  R. 
Dexter  of  Gilroy,  who  takes  care  of 
50  acres  of  old  prunes  on  his  old 
home  place  and  60  acres  of  young 
orchard  of  his  own.  His  answer  was 
"You  can't  compare  them.  It  is  no 
use  to  figure  on  the  cost,  for  the  trac- 
tor does  the  work  so  much  quicker 
and  makes  a  better  job  of  it.  I  would 
hate  to  go  back  to  horses  again." 

This  is  the  second  tractor  Mr.  Dex- 
ter has  bought  and  he  is  well  pleased 
with  the  way  it  handles  his  tools.  It 
is  a  four-wheel  type  machine  and  on 
his  ground  he  pulls  four  twelves 
with  it.  For  heavier  land  and  deeper 
plowing  three  would  be  the  right  load. 
He  pulls  a  drag  right  behind  the 
plows  to  avoid  going  over  the  ground 
to  harrow  as  a  separate  operation. 
This  is  a  great  saver  of  time  of 
course,  but  it  is  a  still  greater  saver 
of  "condition"  of  the  soil.  He  finishes 
the  whole  of  his  plowing  in  April. 


Now  Let  Us  Try  Horses. 
Supposing  we  were  working  this 
110  acres  with  horses,  what  are  our 
requirements?  We  would  need  two 
four-horse  teams  and  two  men  to  be- 
gin with.  For  you  skin  up  too  many 
trees  trying  to  swing  eight,  especially 
with  fenced  headlands.  Now  we  are 
not  going  to  plow  and  drag  down  over 
four  acres  a  day  and  do  it  right — for 
we  have  to  count  in  the  single  plow- 
ing. Plowing  a  grain  field  is  one 
thing  and  plowing  an  orchard  is  an- 
other. If  the  leaders  are  permitted, 
they  will  pull  into  every  tree  they 
can,  especially  if  the  flies  are  begin- 
ning to  bother.  Their  head  stalls, 
hames,  and  gear  carry  away  fruit 
twigs  and  small  branches,  damaging 


This  tractor,  as  can  be  seen,  has  plowed  up  the  trees  without  horse  labor.    It  can  also,  with 
this  plow,  throw  away  from  the  trees  by  wi  adjustment  of  the  hitch  with  this  plow,  using 
a  rolling  coulter  set  deep  to  avoid  chopping  roots. 


Singje  Plowing  Eliminated. 

We  asked  Mr.  Dexter  about  his  sin- 
gle plowing  and  he  said,  "I  don't  need 
to  do  any  single  plowing.  I  can  plow 
up  to  fny  trees  quite  easily  with  my 
outfit.  I  plow  to  every  alternate  row 
of  trees  and  work  clear  across  to  the 
next  row,  leaving  no  dead  furrow. 
There  is  only  half  the  orchard  to 
plow  'from,'  and  by  setting  my  hitch 
over,  I  can  cut  the  trees  out  clean  in 
my  young  orchard,  and  cut  out  in  the 
old  orchard  as  close  as  you  can  with 
a  horse." 

Now  this  is  a  very  important  point. 
We  have  heard  a  number  of  men  say, 
"Oh,  well,  I  have  to  keep  horses  any- 
way for  single  plowing  and  odd  work. 
May  as  well  make  them  do  it  all."  If 
one  or  two  horses  are  kept  only  for 
single  plowing  or  running  to  town 
with  a  light  load,  there  are  certain 
cases  where  this  would  be  far  more 
expensive  in  time  and  money  than 
there  is  any  necessity  for.  The  light 
adaptable  orchard  motor  truck  gets 
away  with  a  lot  of  odd  work  in  a  day 
and  a  tractor  that  eliminates  small 
work  is  going  to  throw  a  good  many 
horses  out  of  a  jet. 

Tools  for  Cultivating. 

In  working  his  mulch  Mr.  Dexter 
uses  an  8-foot  double  disk  cultivator, 
the  rear  gang  being  cutaway.  He 
runs  a  ring  roller  (pulverizer)  disk 
and  drag  (clod  masher)  hitched  one 
behind  the  other  and  goes  over  the 
110  acres  three  times — about  two 
weeks  apart — no  irrigation  practiced. 


the  trees  as  well  as  bunting  off  the 
produce  at  every  turn  on  the  headland. 
All  right.  Now  our  two  men  and  eight 
horses  have  been  at  work  for  a  solid 
month,  providing  the  weather  hasn't 
laid  them  off,  instead  of  getting 
through  it  in  two  weeks  as  can  be 
done  with  the  tractor. 

How  Do  You  Make  That  Out? 

If  the  tractor  is  drawing  the  same 
number  of  bottoms  as  the  two  four- 
horse  teams  why  can  it  not  do  the 
work  faster?  Because  in  the  first  place 
it  is  built  to  travel  regularly  much 
faster  than  any  team  can,  and  keep  it 
up  on  heavy  land.  Secondly,  it  makes 
time  on  the  turns.  Thirdly,  it  doesn't 
have  to  rest  about  every  round  of  a 
•hot  day.  Drawing  more  than  one  tool 
it  completes  an  operation  in  a  way 
that  is  difficult  to  obtain  with  horses, 
i.  e.,  by  having  a  succession  of  tools 
strung  on  behind. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Dexter's  saying  that 
you  can't  compare  horse  and  tractor 
labor  is  made  plain.  "Not  how  much 
did  your  work  cost"  but,  "What  is  the 
quality  and  value  of  your  work?" 
That  is  the  main  question;  and 
'"time"  in  our  spring  plowing  season 
enters  so  largely  into  this  value — no 
matter  whether  we  live  in  an  irri- 
gated or  unirrigated  section.  For 
this  is  the  period  when  the  newly 
awakened  tree  is  putting  all  its 
stored-up  effort  into  length  growth 
for  renewed  vitality.  To  neglect  its 
extraordinary  demand  for  unstinted 
moisture  at  this  period  is  to  throw 
away  money. 


HEAVY  CUTTING  IN  FIG  ORCHARD. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Mrs.  B.  C.  Hatch  of  Merced  has  15 
acres  of  25-year-old  White  Adriatic 
figs  that  had  grown  so  top-heavy  with 
foliage  that  many  of  the  trees  were 
laid  open  to  the  sun.  Also  much  of 
the  fruit  was  running  small  on  the  old 
small  wood.  Mrs.  Hatch  determined 
to  rehabilitate  the  orchard  and  started 
in  last  year  with  a  very  heavy  pruning. 
Then  all  the  trunks  and  branches  were 
given  a  heavy  coat  of  whitewash.  The 
third  week  in  May  we  saw  it  after  the 
first  irrigation  and  lots  of  new  vigor- 
ous wood  from  one  to  two  feet  long 
were  in  evidence.  After  some  years  of 


renting  Mrs.  Hatch- is  now  running  the 
place  herself.  On  one  side  of  the  or- 
chard she  has  been  blasting  through 
the  clay  in  the  middle  of  the  rows  and 
expects  the  improved  drainage  to  bring 
results — also  liming. 

Mrs.  Hatch  has  faith  enough  in  figs 
to  have  planted  out  another  20  acres 
of  figs  adjoining  the  old  orchard,  and 
a  fine  field  of  barley,  which  was  about 
ready  to  harvest,  may  also  later  go 
into  figs.  She  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  the  fertilization  of  fig  or- 
chards and  intends  to  experiment 
along  various  lines  of  cover-cropping 
and  top  dressing.  We  saw  this  or- 
chard last  November  and  think  that  a 
good  piece  of  work  has  been  done 
here. 


The  FARMERsay* 

Tor  stumping 
genuine  <fA^ 
has  no  equal" 

From  recent  letters  of  ten  farmers  who  have  used  Giant 
Powders  for  Stumping  we  make  these  extracts: 
"i.  Your   Giant  Farm  Powders  shoot  the  roots,    z.  They 
have  wide  breaking  power  and  less  bad  gases  than  others. 

3.  I  get  the  same  excellent  results  from  them  every  time. 

4.  They  are  always  uniform.  5.  I  used  eleven  tons  and 
wouldn't  have  any  other  make.  6.  I  want  to  sell  a  lot  of 
other  powder  that  I  have  because  Giant  does  the  work  much 
better.  7.  Genuine  Giant  can't  be  equalled.  8.  I  don't  have 
to  use  so  much  powder  when  I  blast  with  Giant.  9.  You 
know  what  we  need  for  stumping.  10.  I  save  money  by 
using  Giant  Powders." 

Write  tr>day  for  our  free  book,  "  Better  Farming  With  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders." It  tells  how  to  save  money  and  get  better  results  in  stumping,  ditch- 
ing, tree-planting,  etc- 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg. .  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle,  Spokane 
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That 
Produce 


Pear  Trees 

There's  money  in  pears  if  you  get  started 
right. 

Elmer  Bros.  Trees  are  the  best  you  can 
plant.    Grown  on  virgin  soil  and 

Blight  Resistant 

Pears  have  been  grown  in  this  valley  for 
forty  years  and  blight  has  never  made  its 
appearance.    That's  why  our  pear  trees  are 
so  much  in  demand. 
Send  for  copy  of  our  latest  price  list. 


Elmer  Bros.Nurserij 


"The  Nursery  thai  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  California 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Cneapent  and  most  efficient  fertiliser  —  Illicitly  concentrated  —  Dry,  Odor- 
less —  No  weed  aeed  or  foreign  matter — a  natural  fertiliser. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
2.50  Ammonia 
1.25|   Phosphoric  Acid 
4.00%   Potash  Water  Soluble 
15.00%  Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CALL.  OR  WRITE  US — 

phone         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARNY  1542  429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Plenty  of  Labor  on  the  Sespe  Ranch 

[Written  for  the  Piuilflc  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox.] 


When  President  Benito  Juarez — the  George  Washington  of  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico — was  asked  for  his  definition  of  "Peace,"  he  replied  in 
brief:  "El  respeto  del  derecho  del  terccro." — Respect  for  the  rights  of 
the  third  party. 

If  we  follow  this  out  it  means  that  those  interested  in  any  under- 
taking who  may  not  be  consulted,  have  nevertheless  to  be  considered. 
Because  our  lowliest  citizen  has  the  "divine  right  of  kings."  This  is  the 
root  of  our  Tree  of  Democracy.  Liberty  is  its  trunk.  Equality  its 
branches,  Fraternity  its  leaves  and  Broad  Humanity  its  firmament. 


More  and  more  each  year  is  it  evi- 
dent that  our  farmers  and  orchard- 
ists  are  applying  their  thoughts  to 
the  care  and  comfort  of  the  men  of 
the  rank  and  file  who  assist  ibcm  in 
carrying  out  the  active  operations  in 
the  field.  The  dignity  of  labor  is 
more  widely  recognized  year  by  year. 
The  very  men  who  once  moved  so  ac- 
tively for  cheap  Oriental  labor  now 
recognize  the  danger  of  peaceful 
occupation  of  our  most  fruitful  cen- 
ters by  the  alien.  They  perceive  the 
gain  to  themselves  and  their  commu- 
nities by  an  influx  of  the  best  class  of 
white  labor.  In  one  day  recently  we 
saw  three  different  instances  of  this, 
but  we  will  mention  just  one. 

At  Sespe  on  the  Fillmore  road 
(Ventura  County)  is  an  important  un- 
dertaking. Of  its  1,650  acres,  700 
acres  are  in  lima  beans  (irrigated); 
350  acres  of  lemons  (Eurekas)  and 
some  oranges,  60  acres  of  walnuts  be- 
sides grain  and  pasture.  When  we 
were  there  early  in  June  they  were 
picking  nearly  a  carload  of  lemons  a 
day  and  shipping  four  carloads  a 
week  from  their  own  station — for  they 
have  a  good  summer  crop.  There  are 
155  men  working  on  the  place,  and  R. 
A.  Graham,  the  superintendent,  said 
that  they  have  had  no  trouble  in  keep- 
ing good  help.  Even  during  the  war 
they  made  out  all  right. 

The  Reason  Why. 

We  went  to  look  over  the  ranch 
buildings.  The  care  devoted  to  this 
most  important  detail  on  a  large 
ranch  was  at  once  apparent.  It  is  not 
a  detail  here:  it  is  a  department.  No 
detail  of  the  department  is  overlooked. 

The  first  building  we  entered  had 
accommodations  for  30  unmarried 
men  and  another  was  under  construc- 
tion adjacent  to  hold  30  more.  The 
commodious  and  airy  reading  and 
recreation  room  is  well  screened  from 
flies  as  is  the  entire  building  which  is 
lighted  throughout  by  electricity.  The 
room  has  ample  heating  arrange- 
ments and  contains  a  billiard  table 
and  card  tables — is  in  fact  a  wlall 
kept  club-room. 

The  dining  room  is  well  shaded  and 
scrupulously  cleap.  The  kitchen  with 
its  painted  walls,  white  bins  and  shin- 
ing pans  is  neatly  appointed  enough 
for  a  first-class  hotel,  while  the  smil- 
ing chef  in  his  white  cap  and  white 
attire  looked  a  worthy  head  of  this 
department. 

How  It  Is  Done. 

We  asked  Mr.  Graham  how  the 
neatness  in  this  bachelors'  club  was 
managed,  for  we  saw  the  rooms  and 
found  the  whole  building  in  keeping. 
He  said:  "We  keep  a  Japanese  jani- 
tor whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  things 
clean  and  in  order.  There  is  no  large 
dormitory.  Every  man  has  a  small, 
outside,  well-screened  bedroom  or 
cubicle  to  himself — properly  appoint- 
ed. Blankets  and  sheets  are  fur- 
nished, and  the  men's  beds  are  made 
and  their  rooms  kept  clean  by  the 
janitor.    All  sheets  and  pillow  slips 


are  changed  and  washed  twice  a  week. 
There  are  five  bathrooms  and  the  men 
can  have  their  daily  bath  of  cold 
water.  Hot  water  4s  furnished  for 
the  baths  twice  a  week.  The  toilets, 
washroom  towels  and  everything  are 
looked  after  by  the  Japanese  janitor." 

The  Class  of  Help  and  Wages. 

"We  always  have  a  good  class  of 
white  help,  also  of  Mexican  help,  be- 
cause we  consider  their  comfort  and 
they  reciprocate.  No  private  blankets 
are  allowed  in  our  club-house.  If  a 
man  brings  his  own  blankets  they  are 
locked  up  in  the  barn  and  stay  there 
— we  provide  all  bedding.  We  are 
paying  our  teamsters  $2.25  a  day 
with  room  and  board  and  $2.75  and 
cottage  to  married  men  together  with 
a  piece  of  land— 100  by  100  feet — for 
a  garden  and  water  to  irrigate — also 
loan  .him  a  team  when  wanted  to  haul 
wooa,  etc.  The  best  of  everything  is 
bought  for  the  men  as  you  see,  both 
meat  and  other  commodities.  It  is 
well  cooked,  well  served  in  a  clean, 
screened  room,  and  the  tired  man 
comes  to  his  quarters  knowing  he  will 
be  satisfied  and  refreshed  to  as  great 
a  degree  as  any  millionaire  at  his 
club  and  without  any  annoyance  of 
having  to  give  tips  for  his  service — 
entirely  free  from  anxiety." 

Hours  of  Work  at  Sespe. 

"Our  men  start  to  work  at  6:45  A. 
M.  and  are  back  to  the  ranch  at  12. 
Start  again  at  1  P.  M  and  are  back  at 
5:30.  On  Saturdays  they  quit  at  4  P. 
M.j  the  quarter  of  an  hour  each  morn- 
ing making  up  the  time. 

This  gives  them  a  chance  to  clean 
up  for  Sunday.  We  have  56  head  of 
mules  on  the  ranch  and  a  "stable 
buck"  looks  after  cleaning  out,  bed- 
ding and  feeding.  We  also  have  two 
track-laying  tractors — one  60  and  one 
30 — with  machinist  and  shop.  Our 
pumping  plant  furnishes  250  inches 
of  water  and  it  takes  us  about  5 
weeks  to  irrigate  the  whole  place. 
And  then  we  start  again." 

The  Old  Times  and  the  New. 

Our  thoughts  wandered  back  to  the 
early  nineties  when  teamsters  were 
getting  $15  a  month,  slept  in  the  barn 
and  darted  from  the  dining-rooms  just 
as  quickly  as  they  could  bolt  their 
provender;  when  it  was  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  fruit  grower  to  pay  that 
$15  a  month  than  it  is  today  to  pay 
$2.25  a  day  and  A-l  grub;  when  a 
farm  free  from  mortgage  was  the  ex- 
ception. Horse  shoeing  cost  $1  a  set 
(put  on)  and  harness  was  repaired  at 
home  with  baling  rope  and  bed 
springs  or  pieces  of  old  boot-leg. 
Work  was  from  6  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M. 
and  then  chores. 

Much  Educated  Labor  Used. 

Education  and  organization  are  to 
be  thanked  for  the  changed  condi- 
tions. A  lot  of  labor  on  the  farms  is 
educated  labor  and  college  or  high 
school  boys  who  wish  to  gain  the  ex- 
perience that  only  actual  field  work 
can  teach. 


EITHER  FINELY  GROUND  OR  SUBLIMED  SULPHUR. 

The  above  heading  should  have  been  used  on  page  446  last  week. 
To  make  this  plain  we  quote  from  the  University  Circular  No.  204  (Hand- 
book of  Plant  Disease  and  Pest  Control),  as  follows: 

"Dry  sulphur. — For  dusting  upon  plants  for  the  control  of  surface 
mildew,  red-spider,  or  other  parasites,  the  fineness  of  the  sulphur  is  an 
all-important  consideration.  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  the  finest  and  fluffiest 
grade  of  sublimed  sulphur,  has  been  heretofore  recommended  as  an  ap- 
plication for  a  dust.  At  present,  however,  there  are  upon  the  market 
several  brands  of  extremely  finely  ground  sulphurs,  which  are  finer  than 
the  best  grade  of  sublimed  sulphur  and  no  more  expensive.  Some  of 
these  sulphurs,  which  have  been  specially  prepared  for  dusting,  are 
ground  to  pass  a  200-mesh  bolting  cloth.  These  are  apt  to  cake  or  to 
clog  the  dusting  apparatus.  If  three  parts  of  sulphur  are  thoroughly 
mixed  with  one  part  of  hydrated  lime,  Kaolin,  or  other  inert  powder, 
these  difficulties  may  be  avoided." 


Watch  this  Page 

For  announcement  of  plans 
and  specifications  of  Califor- 
nia's big  new  Five  Million  Dol- 
lar enterprise,  the  VIRDEN 
PACKING  COMPANY  and 
Union  Stock  Yards  to  be  erected 
at  Sacramento,  California. 

Will  pack  and  can  meats, 
fruits  and  vegetables. 


ALFALFA  SEED 
OREGON  VETCH 
CANADIAN  PEAS 
BANGALIA  PEAS 
MELILOTUS  INDICA 
MELILOTUS  ALBA 
RED  OATS,  RYE  GRAIN 
PERENNIAL  RYE  GRASS 

WRITE  FOB  SAMPLE  VM»  PRICES 


California  Seed  Co. 

151  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


YOUR  SOIL  NEEDS 

Humus  and  Nitrogen  Bacteria 
MELILOTUS  INDICA   Supplies  Both 

Now  is  the,  time  to  plant  it.    Buy  your  seed  from 

Aggelcr  &  Musscr  Seed  Co. 

620  S.  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Buy  only  Melllotus  seed  that  has  a  quality  tag  on  each  sack.    It  protects 
you  against  th>  low  germination  seed  so  general  on  the  market  this  season. 
This  seed  is  above  99  per  cent  pure  and  above  90  per  cent  germination. 
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END  OF  SEASON  FOR  PEAR 
MEN. 

The  canners   have  settled  up  for 
the  season's   canning  pears,  paying 
)  them  about  $1,000,000,  which  repre- 
sents about  12,000  tons  of  pears,  or 

11  per  cent  of  the  crop.    This  fine 
I  showing  has  resulted  from  organiza- 
I  tion  on  the  part  of  the  growers,  espe- 
|  cially  so  as  many  obstacles  had  to  be 
overcome,  such  as  shortage  of  labor, 
shortage  of  boxes,  telephone  strike, 
etc.  The  shortage  of  boxes  resulted  in 
the   pears   remaining   on    the  trees 
longer  than  they  should.    This  condi- 
tion, coupled  with  some  high  winds, 
made  a  heavy  loss  from  windfalls. 

There  will  probably  be  about  5,000 
tons  of  dried  pears  for  this  season. 
This  represents  the  equivalent  of  25,- 
000  to  30,000  tons  of  green  pears,  al- 
lowing five  or  six  green  to  one  dry,  in- 
cluding windfalls.  The  speculative 
age  has  passed  for  dried  fruits  now. 
A  few  dried  pear  men  who  might  have 
sold  in  the  summer  at  22  cents  will 
probably  be  lucky  to  get  15  cents  now. 
The  fluctuating  and  low  rates  of  ex- 
change in  Europe  make  it  impossible 
to  buy  with  certainty  except  from 
hand  to  mouth  while  the  high  prices 
on  this  side  are  15  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent  higher  in  London  on  the  Ex- 
change alone.  Food  control,  fixed 
prices  and  embargoes  are  all  factors 
in  reducing  export,  and  we  have  heard 
of  exporters  who  have  been  trying  to 
sell  dried  fruit  back  to  the  packers. 

Quite  a  loss  of  pears  took  place  in 
cold  storage,  where  they  were  placed 
to  await  handling.  This  was  caused 
by  the  fluctuating  temperatures  in  the 
warehouses.  One  canner  lost  15,000 
boxes  from  this  cause — perhaps  5  per 
cent  of  his  total  ,  purchase.  Others 
lost  large  amounts  also. 

This  is  a  condition  which  ought  to 
be  promptly  remedied.  It  can  be  done, 
for  a  lot  of  pears  were  put  in  cold 
storage  in  Los  Angeles  which  held  up 
well  and  the  dealers  will  sell  them  at 
a  handsome  profit.  Last  year  a  lot  of 
pears  were  put  in  cold  storage  at  Ya- 
kima in  August  and  shipped  in  De- 
cember— one  car  going  to  Florida. 
They  reached  the  market  in  excellent 
condition  and  commanded  good  prices. 
This  year's  work,  in  the  face  of  heavy 
odds  and  yet  high  prices,  has  proven 
what  organization  can  achieve.  When 
we  make  a  demand  for  betterment, 
one  little  voice  alone  is  drowned  in 
the  turmoil  of  the  world.  But  the 
united  voices  of  many  can  be  heard 
above  the  uproar  and  their  insistence 
has  to  be  recognized  and  met  by  those 
in  authority. 


YOLO'S  BOUNTEOUS  YIELD. 


(Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  largest  yield  of  raisins  ever 
harvested  in  Yolo  county  is  the  crop 
of  1919,  now  safely  garnered.  We 
asked  George  H.  Hecke,  Director  of 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
about  his  own  orop.  "It  was  a  splen- 
did crop;  quality  excellent,  and  the 
drying  weather  everything  that  could 
be  desired.  No,  there  was  no  harm 
done  by  the  rains;  everything  is 
safe,"  said  Mr.  Hecke. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  raisin  crop 
of  Yolo  county  will  amount  to  about 
1,500  tons  of  Thompson  Seedless  and 
Sultanas  and  perhaps  600  tons  of 
Muscats — all  safe. 

Almonds  are  all  in  the  warehouse. 
They  are  of  fine  quality  and  yielded 
80  per  cent  of  a  crop  for  the  county. 

With  regard  to  prunes,  almost  all 
except  the  clean-up  shake  are  cured. 
As  elsewhere,  the  quality  was  rather 
disappointing  in  size,  weight  and 
color,  the  reason  or  reasons  for  which 
are  still  mysterious,  for  the  fruit 
looked  exceptionally  fine  just  prior  to 
harvest,  but  wasted  on  curing  and  left 
the  tree  immature. 

The  prospects  for  the  rice  crop  are 
excellent.  Harvesting  is  in  progress 
and  promises  the  largest  yield  the 
county  has  yet  produced  together  with 
excellent  prices. 


The  Monarch  Tractor  Sales  Com- 
pany have  just  received  a  carload  of 
the  new  Lightfoot  Tractors  from  the 
factory.  The  Lightfoot  Tractor  is 
built  from  specifications  furnished  by 
the  California  Branch  to  meet  Califor- 
nia requirements  and  conditions.  Its 
special  features  are  light  weight,  low 
build,  simplified  track,  heavy  duty, 


Put  Your  Trust  in  Service 

MODERN  efficiency  recognizes  no  suck  ttingf  as  luck.   It  prepares  for  the 
worst.  And  simply  enough,that  is  why  the  modern  minded  shooter  chooses 
a  Remington  UMC  gun  and  shells,  dependable  under  all  conditions. 

Most  recent  of  the  many  examples  of  Remington  XJMC  leadership  m  service  to  shooters 
is  the  wonderful  ^Tetproof  improvement  in  shot  she  Us.    No  matter  what  happens,  your 
Remington  UMC  Wetproof  "Arrow"  or  **  Nitro  Club"  smokeless  or  **  New  Club 
black  powder  shot  shells  can  not  he  injured  hy  wet. 

They  may  be  exposed  to  it  for  hours,  tut  will  not  soak  through,  Dulge  or  scuff.   In  body,  crimp  (or  turn- 
over) and  top  wad  they  will  remain  as  firm  and  perfect  as  when  fresh  loaded  at  the  factory. 
And  they  will  work  through  your  modern  Remington  UMC  autoloading  or  pump  gun  just  as 
smoothly,  fire  just  as  surely  and  give  the  same  top  speed,  best  pattern  and  penetration. 
Today,  more  than  82,700  alert  sporting  goods  and  hardware  dealers  in  the  United  States  sell 
Remington  UMC  —  another  example  of  best  service  to  shooters. 

F'or  Sale  In  Your  Nearest  Town 

Clean  and  oil  your  gun  with  Rem  Oil,  tne  combination  Powder  Solvent.  Lubricant  and  Rust  Preventive 


tor  Shooting  Right 


THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  World 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


BEAUTEOUS  SHOW 


OF 


CALIFORNIA  WONDERS 


California  Industries 
and  Land  Show  |j 

Municipal  Auditorium 
Complete  showing 

California  Products 
Special  County  Days 
Blue  Ribbon  Poultry 
Pigeons 
Rabbits 

Promenade  Concerts 
Moving  Pictures 
Music 


FREE  MILK  DAILY  TO 
CHILDREN  UNDER  SIX  AT 
THE  MILK  BAR. 


Admission : 
Adults,  25c — Children,  10c 


Open  Daily,  Sundays  included, 
10  a.  m.  to  11  p.  m. 


slow  speed  motor,  and  three  driving 
speeds.  •  > 


The  McKay  Disc 
Plow  and  Subsoiler 

The  Sensation  of  the  1919  Tractor  Show. 


Especially  adapted  to  hard  ground  and  dif- 
ficult plowing.  No  shares  to  sharpen — no 
spring  beams.  If  you  want  a  real  plow, 
see  our  agents  or  write  for  full  informa- 
tion.   Plows  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

112 118  So.  Los  Angeles  St., 
LOS   ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 


WILL  YOU  PLANT 
THIS  YEAR? 

Have  this  work  done  by  men  who  have 
had  years  of  experience  in  this  line  and 
know  how  to  get  results. 

Blasting  done  if  necessary. 

We  guarantee  97  per  cent  of  the  trees 
that  we  plant  will  grow. 

Large  and  small  jobs  taken. 

We  take  care  of  large  orchards  after 
they  are  planted 

Write  for  prices.  P.  O.  Box  642.  Sacra- 
ramento,  Calif. 


"ARROWHEAD  ORCHARDS' 


■ 

■ 

M  IIIU 

■  Tr 


—and  ship 

Stephens  will  pay  you  the  hiehesi  prices  for 
all  Western  Furs  —  Coyotes,  Skunks, 
MUSkratS.  'Wild  Cats  and  all  others. 
DENVER  is  the  Closest  and  Best  Market  on 
Earth  for  Western  Trappers  and  Fur  Shippers. 

Stephens  of  Denver  is  the  larg- 
est exclusive  buyer  of  Western 
Raw  Furs  in  the  world.  Stephana 
charges  you  no  commission—saves 
you  60c  to  $10  on  express  or  parcel 

rat  and  you  get  your  money  back 
to  10  days  quicker  — because 
Denver  is  closer  to  your  town 
than  any  other  Important  Fur 
 Center.   Every  shipment  person- 
ally graded  and  priced  by  a  member  of  the  firm. 
TRAPS  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


WRITE 
TODAY 

For  Big 

Illustrated 

appers 
Guide 
FREE 


Stephens  sells  Traps,  Annual 
and  all  Trappers'  Supplies  at.  rock  bot- 
tom prices.  Writ*  today  for  Iila,  Illus- 
trated Trap  Catalog.  Trappers'  Guide. 
Vur  Trice  f.lst  oiul  Shipping: 
ALL  FREE. 


rl'«» 


E.A.Stephens  &  Co. 

141  Stephana  Bidg. 

Denver.  Colo.,  U.S.  Aj 


Get  Citrus  Trees 
Now  for  Next  Year 

Per  Per 
Age    Size    Price  100  1000 
Wash.  Navel  2-3      %       .85      .75  .65 
Eureka  Lemon  2-3      %      .85      .75  .65 
Valencia-Late  2-3      "4        85      .76  .65 
Send  for  complete  list. 
We   raise  only   first-class  trees. 
SEX  TO  (MRUS  NURSERY 

R.  I\  D.,  Box  421,       EL  MONTH,  CALIF. 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


Planting  Trees  v»ith  Surface  Soil. 

"I  am  planting  a  lot  of  trees  this 
fall,  some  among  the  vines,  and  in- 
tend to  haul  a  lot  of  soil  up  from  the 
creek  banks  to  fill  the  boles  with," 
said  F.  A.  Chester  of  Fulton.  All  the 
heavy  soil  is  cleaned  out  from  a  large 
hole  and  the  tree  is  planted  with  good 
rich  free  soil  so  that  it  has  every 
chance  to  become  well  established 
the  first  year.  Martin  Duhig  of  Fly 
District  (Napa  County)  lost  some  300 
young  apricot  trees  last  year,  which 
he  attributes  to  planting  too  early  on 
heavy  ground.  He  expects  to  replant 
about  January  or  early  in  February 
and  will  use  surface  soil  only  to  fill 
the  tree  holes  with.  He  ought  to  get 
good  results,  for  his  hills  are  adobe 
of  excellent  quality  underlaid  with 
marl.  A  small  clay  streak  lies  at 
point  of  contact,  and  in  digging  the 
hole  this  inch  or  two  of  clay  will  be 
thrown  out  and  not  put  back. 

To  Dry  M  ine  (.rapes. 

Clarence  Grange  of  Yountville 
(Napa  County)  has  installed  a  large 
plant  for  the  purpose  of  drying  wine 
grapes.  It  has  two  tunnels  136  feet 
long  by  8  feet  4  inches  high  and  6V6 
feet  wide,  with  six  furnaces  to  gen- 
erate the  heat.  It  has  a  capacity  of 
25  tons  of  fresh  grapes.  The  two 
Sorocco  fans  which  weigh  1700 
pounds  each  furnish  heated  air  at  the 
rate  of  35,000  cubic  feet  per  second 
and  will  correspond  to  a  draft  of  wind 
blowing  20  miles  an  hour.  The  grapes 
travel  through  the  tunnel  on  trucks 
at  temperatures  between  110  and  150 
degrees  and  not  to  exceed  this.  An 
arrangement  of  hydrostats  and  ther- 
mometers provides  for  the  regulation 
of  moisture  and  temperatures.  The 
Johnson  burners  will  consume  840 
gallons  of  distillate  a  day.  Mr. 
Grange  has  his  own  crop  sold  as  soon 
as  it  is  dried,  and  will  be  prepared  to 
handle  1,000  tons  besides.  The  plant 
will  cost  114,000. 

Fruit  Exchange  Insures  Workers  Free 

"The  Valencia  crop  of  1919  is  the 
change  insures  the  lives  of  its  em- 
ployees, both  men  and  women,  who 
have  been  in  its  service  over  60  days, 
without  cost  to  the  insured.  A  uni- 
form policy  of  $3,000  has  been  taken 
out  for  each  employee,  which  is  paid 
to  the  selected  beneficiary  in  case  of 
death,  or  to  the  insured  in  case  of 
total  disability.  The  Exchange  has 
also  offered  to  re-employ  each  of  its 
men  who  entered  the  army  or  navy 
who,  on  discharge,  desire  to  return  to 
their  former  employ. 
A  Bumper  Valencia  Crop. 

"The  Valencia  chop  of  1919  is  the 
bumper  Valencia  crop  of  the  indus- 
try," says  G.  Harold  Powell,  general 
manager  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Don't  delay  in  making 
arrangements  for  vonr  next 
year's  ARCADIAN  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  that  is 
to  be  used  on  grain. 

AKCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia Is  for  sale  by:  CALIFOR- 
NIA: San  Kronrlwoi  Hawaiian 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal 
&  Fertilizing  Co.,  Pacific  Guano 
&  Fertilizer  Co.,  Western  Meat 
Co..  California  Fertilizer  Works. 
I.«N  \nucl.-x:  Pacific  Guano  & 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal 
&  Fertilizing  Co.,  Agricultural 
Chemical  Works.  Hauser  Pack- 
ing Co.  OREGON:  North  I'ort- 
Inndi    Union  Meat  Co. 

For    Information    as    to  application, 
writ* 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

510  Firnt  Nntlonnl  Hunk  Dldg. 
HIHKEI.EY,  CAL. 


change,  in  his  annual  report.  "The 
total  shipments  from  California  for 
the  crop  year  will  probably  reach  8,- 
500,000  boxes,  of  which  the  Exchange 
will  ship  6,275,000  boxes.  Ten  years 
ago  the  Exchange  shipped  791,788 
boxes  of  this  variety;  five  years  ago, 
3,054,811  boxes;  and  in  1917,  the  last 
normal  year,  4,771,568  boxes.  The 
Valencia  problem  of  the  future  is  one 
of  wider  distribution  and  an  increase 
in  the  per  capita  consumption." 

More  Cannery  Plants  Projected. 

The  Pratt-Low  Preserving  Com- 
pany of  Santa  Clara  are  to  build  an- 
other canning  plant  at  Redwood  City 
to  cost  over  $200,000,  while  the  Bis- 
ceglia  Brothers  have  bought  12% 
acres  on  High  street  and  Tidal  Canal, 
Alameda,  where  they  will  erect  a 
large  cannery  for  the  1920  crop — a 
plant  to  employ  1,000  workers  during 
the  season.  From  this  plant  they  will 
be  able  to  put  their  export  stuff  di- 
rect on  shipboard. 
The  Transportation  Problem 

The  acute  shortage  of  cars  for 
handling  our  fruit  and  other  prod- 
ucts is  explained  partly  by  the  fact 
that  practically  no  extension  has  been 
made  to  deal  with  increasing  produc- 
tion. New  cars  have  not  been  built 
during  the  war  to  cope  with  the  new 
business.  This  year  an  enormous  new 
demand  on  cars  was  made  by  wine- 
grape  shippers,  while  each  year  the 
amount  of  fresh  fruit,  vegetables, 
melons  and  citrus  fruit  increases  in 
volume  as  new  acreage  comes  into 
bearing,  The  car  shops  will  be  kept 
busy  getting  ready  for  next  year. 

Wants  to  Keep  His  Squirrels. 

An  Alameda  County  man,  who  was 
served  with  a  legal  notice  by  the  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  to  clean  out 
tile  squirrels  on  his  ranch,  disregard- 
ed the  order.  When  the  notice  had 
expired  six  deputies  appeared  with 
poison  to  go  to  work  in  the  usual 
way.  They  were  met  by  the  farmer 
with  a  shot-  gun  and  forced  to  retire 
from  the  premises.  He  was  arrested 
and  later  released  on  bail.  The  ma- 
jority of  property  owners  are  co-oper- 
ating with  State  and  county  officers 
in  carrying  out  this  important  work. 
Straw  berry  Season  to  (  lose  Early. 

The  season  has  not  been  propitious 
for  the  late  strawberry  crop,  between 
a  cold  spring  and  some  burning 
weather  in  late  summer.  The  third 
crop  is  Yery  light,  and  though  grow- 
ers have  done  well  the  season  will 
close  probably  a  month  earlier  than 
usual.  Considerable  planting  of  new 
areas  is  planned  for  the  coming  year. 
Unlawful  to  Hake  Wine. 

Field  officers  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue are  instructed  from  Washington 
to  correct  the  erroneous  impression 
that  200  gallons  of  wine  may  be  made 
for  family  use  without  incurring  tax 
liability.  It  is  also  violation  of  the 
war-time  prohibition  act.  The  person 
making  the  wine  creates  a  tax  liabil- 
ity of  16  cents  a  gallon  ftn  dry  wine, 
and  violation  of  the  War  Prohibition 
Act  is  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Attorney 
for  prosecution.  Wine  making  ap- 
pears to  be  licensed  but  you  mustn't 
do  it.  The  interpretation  of  the  law 
so  that  its  penalties  may  be  clear  to 
all  concerned  must  soon  be  complet- 
ed. 

Fruit  Standardisation  Convictions. 

"I  have  been  getting  three  or  four 
convictions  a  day  against  violators  of 
the  Fruit  Standardization  Act,"  said 
Fred  Seulberger,  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner of  Alameda  County.  "The 
Japanese  are  the  worst  offenders  and 
Portuguese  next.  The  convictions  are 
for  wormy  fruit  or  deceptive  packs 
and  light  weight  chiefly.  Three  Jap- 
anese were  fined  $100  apiece  for  a 
second  offense.  I  don't  think  they 
will  try  it  again.  Theirs  were  decep- 
tive packs  on  tomatoes.  We  are  grad- 
ually getting  them  educated." 


claimed  to  be  the  largest  lemon  or- 
chard in  the  world  with  some  800 
acres  in  bearing. 


The  old  proverb  that  "Figures  can't 
lie"  is  all  right.    But,  it  might  be 

added  to  "Liars  can  figure." 


The  James  Mills  Orchard  Company 
is  to  extend  their  lemon  orchard  west 
of  Maxwell  (Colusa  county)  by  fur- 
ther  plantings   this   year.     This  is 


It's  the 
Easiest  and 


Best  Way" 


"Now  I'll  show  you  how  to  start  this  little  job  of  tree 
planting  with  dynamite:  First  we  sink  the  hole  with  a 
2-inch  dirt  auger;  Put  it  down  straight,  and  if  you 
strike  hardpan  use  a  churn  drill  and  set  your  charge  in 
the  hardpan,  not  above  or  below  it.  If  you  strike  the 
hole  right  the  charge  will  break  up  the  earth  all  around 
and  give  the  young  tree  roots  a  chance  to  spread.  That's 
what  makes  'em  grow  so  fast  and  bear  so  early  when 
they're  planted  with 

HER]CULES 
DYNAMITE 

There's  one  thing  to  remember  tho' — you  mustn't  blast  for  planting 
when  the  ground's  too  wet.  It's  like  anything  else  in  farming — you 
get  the  best  results  when  you  work  under  the  best  conditions." 

'It  certainly  is  the  easiest  and  best  way  to  plant  trees  and  the  Hercules 
Powder  Co.'s  68  page  book  for  farmers,  "Progressive  Cultivation' '  will 
give  you  exact  instructions  about  the  use  of  dynamite  for  farm  work. 
They'  11  send  it  freelo  any  farmer  ororchardist  who  will  sign  the  coupon.' 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1025  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 

Hercules  Powder  Company,     Kl'.'.'i  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation." 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  .  

Name  

Address  »  


^r-OT^.-r'/ 

^//Sent  Free 


All  About 

Roedin^s 

TREES  > 

For  35  years  we  have  been  growing 
nursery  stock.  We  have  made  ft  our 
business  to  study  and  watch  every  detail 
in  order  that  we  might  be  of  the  greatest 
help  to  the  man  or  woman  engaged  in 
fruit  growing. 

How  well  we  have  succeeded,  is  evi- 
denced each  year  by  the  ever-increasing 
patronage  accorded  us. 
"Fancher  Creek"  Trees  Grow  and  Bear. 
"Fancher  Creek"  Trees  are  vigorous, 
well  rooted,  nnd  true  to  name. 

You  will,  of  course,  want  our  new  illustrated  catalog  wain 
this  year — better  than  ever.  A  real  guido  to  successful  fruit 
growing,  SENT  FREE..  Better  get  your  name  in  early,  so  as 
to  receive  one  of  the  first  copies  off  the  press. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

400  Holland  Building,      FRESNO,  CaLI  FORNIA 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 

The  prices  set  for  walnuts  rule  a 
little  higher  than  those  of  last  season. 

Wine-making  and  grape-juice  mak- 
ing is  proceeding  in  Napa  and  Sonoma 
I  counties. 

The  wineries  in  Alameda,  Sonoma 
|  and  Napa  counties  are  all  busy  crush- 
1  ing  grapes. 

The  prunes  in  Sutter  and  Colusa 
counties  are  all  dried,  except  the  last 
I  scattering  shake. 

Fruit  men  are  agreed  that  the  Chico 
district  is  enjoying  the  most  promis- 
ing year  in  its  history. 

The  rains  have  done  some  damage 
to  figs  in  the  northern  counties  and 
Tokays  have  suffered  considerably. 

Canned  goods  and  dried  fruits  will 
find  a  ready  market  in  Sweden,  ac- 
cording to  Foreign  Markets  Report. 

Raisin  prices  set  by  the  "Associa- 
ted" have  been  investigated  by  the 
Government  and  are  pronounced  sat- 
isfactory. 

Over  950  cars  of  apples  have  left 
Watsonville  already  this  season,  near- 
ly twice  as  many  as  had  been  shipped 
to  the  same  date  last  year. 

The  olive  crop  at  Redlands,  which 
usually  averages  half  a  ton  to  the 
acre,  will  probably  yield  1,200  to  1,300 
pounds  to  the  acre  this  year. 

Several  large  acreages  are  to  be 
planted  to  peaches  this  year  in  the 
Wheatland  district.  Wells  have  been 
sunk  to  provide  irrigation  water. 

A  prune  grower  in  Santa  Clara 
county,  who  bought  his  8-acre  orchard 
five  years  ago  for  $6,500  is  reported  to 
have  cleared  the  purchase  price  in 
this  year's  crop. 

The  sum  of  $1,036,336  was  paid  for 
shelled  almonds  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  the  month  of 
April.  After  awhile  California  will 
want  those  extra  millions. 

Twelve  thousand  acres  of  additional 
lands  will  be  opened  to  settlers  next 
spring  by  the  California  Land  Settle- 
ment Board,  it  is  announced  by  Dr. 
Ehvood  Meade,  chairman  of  the  Board. 

The  raisin  crop  of  the  San  Joaquin 
may  now  be  counted  as  safe.  The 
fruit  is  being  hauled  to  the  packing 
houses  as  fast  as  it  can  be  handled. 
In  the  later  sections  of  the  north 
some  fruit  is  out. 

Wine  can  be  manufactured  now  and 
held  until  war-time  prohibition  is 
done  away  with  and  then,  according 
to  a  recent  telegram  from  Washing- 
ton, "no  questions  will  be  asked"  as  to 
the  time  the  wine  was  made. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  total 
import  of  figs  by  the  United  States  in 
1918  came  from  the  Malaga  district  in 
Spain,  the  quantity  imported  being,  3,- 
351.193  pounds — an  increase  of  621 
per  cent  above  the  previous  year. 

Nearly  26  tons  of  almonds — 641 
sacks,  valued  at  $16,650 — were  shipped 
in  one  car  from  Guinda  (Yolo  county) 
recently.  This  is  probably  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  car  of  almonds 
ever  shipped.  They  were  Nonpareils 
and  Ne  Plus. 

The  Tulare  County  Victory  Fair 
takes  place  at  Visalia  from  October 
13-19.  In  addition  to  the  usual  county 
fair  exhibits  it  will  include  largely  pa- 
triotic features  as  a  celebration  of  the 
part  taften  in  the  European  struggle 
by  our  own  boys. 

Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  Malaga 
grape  crop  ought  to  have  been 
shipped  by  the  end  of  September,  but, 
according  to  a  Fresno  fruit  shipper, 
not  over  30  per  cent  had  been  shipped 
by  that  time,  largely  owing  to  refrig- 
erator car  shortage. 

The  shortage  of  refrigerator  cars 
continues  to  be  acute — 40  or  50  cars 
showing  up  where  200  could  be  filled. 
The  rain  up  to  October  4  did  less 
damages  than  was  thought.  Some 
growers  have  been  holding  their 
grapes  for  better  prices,  but  cars  are 
the  chief  need. 

Ten  million,  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  checks  have  been 
signed  ,by  the  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association  as  first  payment 
to  association  members  on  the  1919 
crop  so  far  delivered.  This  sum  is 
said  to  represent  about  one-third  of 
the  total  price. 


Good  Plowing,  Yes — 


/^OOD  work  and   plenty   of  it, 
whether  plowing,  disking,  har- 
vesting or  belt  work,  is  the  rule  where  an 
International  or  Titan  kerosene  tractor 

is  used.  With  it  you  can  plow  as  deep  as  you 
want  to,  as  fast  as  good  plowing  can  be  done,  do 
any  other  farm  power  work,  do  as  much  and  as 
good  work  during  the  last  hour  of  the  season  as 
during  the  first,  and  know  that  you  are  saving 
money  at  every  turn  of  the  flywheel. 

Work  With  All  Farm  Machines 

The  steadiness  and  dependability  of  Interna- 
tional or  Titan  tractors  are  due,  not  to  chance, 
but  to  skill  and  experience.  We  know  farm  ma- 
chines, having  marketed  them  for  close  to 
88  years.  We  know  the  work  you  expect  your 
machines  to  do  and  for  twelve  years  have  been 
selling  tractors  designed  and  built  to  furnish  use- 
ful, economical  power  for  that  work.  One  or 
another  of  our  tractors  will  draw  or  drive  any 
farm  power  machine  von  have,  requiring  power 
up  to  15-H.P.  draw  bar  or  30-H.  P.  on  the  belt, 
and  do  good  work  with  it. 


Operate  on  Cheap  Fuel 

All  tractors  of  the  same  size  use  about  the  same 
amount  of  fuel.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  use  1000 
gallons  in  a  season.  International  and  Titan 
tractors  operate  on  common  coal  oil,  which  costs 
about  half  as  much  as  gasoline.  Even  if  our 
tractors  were  superior  in  no  other  wuy,  the  fuel 
saving  would  make  it  worth  while  to  own  an 
International.  • 

Tractor  Service 

Every  tractor  owner  needs  service  at  one  time 
or  another.  When  that  time  comes  our  Service 
Organization  of  89  branch  houses  and  thousands 
of  dealers  responds  quickly.  Think  what  it  may 
mean  to  you  in  a  rush  season  to  get  a  repair  part 
or  have  an  adjustment  attended  to  within  a  few 
hours.  Every  International  or  Titan  tractor  owner 
who  needs  service  gets  it  without  unnecessary 
delay  or  trouble* 

Our  tractors  are  made  in  three  sizes,  8-16,  10-20 
and  15-30-h.  p.  All  operate  on  kerosene,  or  any 
other  oil  fuel  down  to  39°  Baume.  We  will  send 
catalogues  with  full  information  about  tractors 
or  any  other  machines  in  the  list  below.  Write 
and  tell  us  which  machines  you  are  interested  in. 


The  Full  Line  of  International  Harvester  Quality  Machines 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Hinders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers 
Reapers  Shockers 
Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Disk  Harrows  Cultivators 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows 

Planting  &  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters    Corn  Drills 
Grain  Drills 
Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  &  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  &  Lime  Sowers 


Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Tedders 
Sidj  Delivery  Rakes 
Loaders  (All  Types) 
Rakes 

Combination  Side  Rakes 
and  Tedders 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Combination  Sweep  Rakes 
and  Stackers 
Baling  Presses 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters 
Huskers  and  Shredders 
Corn  Shellers  Threshers 
Hay  Presses 
Stone  Burr  Mills 


Belt  Machines— Cont. 

Cream  Separators 
Feed  Grinders 

Power  Machines 

Kerosene  Engines 

Gasoline  Engines 
Kerosene  Tractors 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 

Planters  Drills 
Cultivators 
Motor  Cultivators 
Binders  Pickers 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Shellers 
Huskers  and  Shredders 


Daiey  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 

(Hand) 
Cream  Separators 

(Belted) 

Kerosene  Engines 
Gasoline  Engines 

Motor  Trucks 


Other  Farm  Equipment 

Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attach 
,    Farm  Wagons 
Farm  Trucks 
Stalk  Cutters 

Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches 

Binder  Twine 


International  Harvester  Company 


of  America  inc. 

BILLINGS.  MONT.  CRAWFORD.  NEB.  DENVER.  COLO. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.         PORTLAND.  ORG.         SALT  LAI 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.  SPOKANE.  WAS 


AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS 

Built  Especially  for  California  Conditions^ 


r/iRN  off;  ARNOTT  S.  CO. 




GUARANTEED 


IF  IN  DOUBT  AS  TO 
CORRECT  IMPLEMENTS 
TO    USE  -  WRITE  OUR{ 


'    |  IMPLEMENT     HEADQUARTERS  mmM^^mmm     c"»  JTD\///^  C 

£$A  112-118  SoLos  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles  Jr/fEll  BUREAU 


cPower,  durability 

There  are  three  principal 
reasons  for  the  prodigous 
power,  dependability  and 
economy  of  the  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractor  — 

Holt  design — Holt  method 
of  combining  materials — 
Holt  workmanship. 
Tested  and  proved — in  peace  and 
in  war.  Invest  in  a  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  now.  Send  for  catalog  405. 

HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Stockton,  Cal.,  Peoria,  111.,  Los  Angeles,  CaL 
Portland,  Ore.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


»<•«.  u  s.  Poi  on. 
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Winter  Cover  Crops  for  Citrus  Orchards 

(Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press  by  D.  1.  Whitney.) 


When  a  person  sits  down  to  do  a 
problem  in  arithmetic,  he  can,  if  he 
has  a  reasonable  understanding  of  his 
subject,  figure  exactly  the  proper  re- 
sult when  two  things  are  put  together. 
In  cover  cropping,  or  many  other 
kinds  of  farm  operations,  he  cannot 
be  sure  what  the  result  of  his  work 
is — whether  it  is  connected  with  cover 
cropping,  fertilization,  or  various 
other  matters.  Farming  would  be 
simple  work  if  the  exact  result  of 
every  action  were  seen  definitely  and 
strongly.  It  is  not  so  seen,  nor  any- 
thing like  it-  In  planning  a  winter's 
work  on  an  orange  orchard  a  man 
simply  has  to  figure  out  what  ought 
to  be  best  and  then  do  it,  trusting  in 
the  long  run  that  the  results  will 
prove  profitable. 

The  thoughts  expressed  here,  there- 
fore, are  merely  conclusions  in  the 
cover  crop  problem.  They  cannot  be 
proved  by  saying,  "So-and-so  did  this 
thing  and  his  trees  looked  twice  as 
good.  Hoosus,  living  on  the  adjoin- 
ing ranch,  did  the  other  thing  and  his 
grove  was  worse."  Things  do  not 
work  out  like  that  in  cover  crops  in 
Central  California  orange  groves,  but 
a  man  can  observe  and  discuss  the 
subject  with  the  most  experienced 
growers  and  come  to  certain  opinions. 

Cover  Crop  Conclusions. 

The  best  conclusions  seem  to  be 
that:  In  some  cases  clean  winter  cul- 
tivation is  the  only  thing  possible  with 
our  present  state  of  knowledge,  but. 
where  cover  crops  can  be  grown,  they 
should  be.  Also,  a  legume  of  some 
kind  is  apparently  preferable  to  nat- 
ural growth  (in  most  cases  anyway) 
and  sweet  clover,  Melilotus  indica,  is 
the  best  sown  crop  for  the  purpose, 
as  a  rule. 

That  a  cover  crop  is  an  advantage 
where  it  can  be  grown  seems  unques- 
tionable for  the  well-known  reasons: 
That  in  a  hot,  dry,  irrigated  section, 
and  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  for  that  matter,  the  soil  needs 
all  the  humus  it  can  get-  There  is 
too  much  tendency  under  the  best  of 
conditions  for  the  soil  to  run  together 
quickly  after  beginning  to  dry;  for  It 
to  take  water  poorly;  and  for  the 
trees  to  lose  in  a  few  years  the  vig- 
orous growth  that  they  have  on  new- 
soils.  Vegetable  matter  in  abundance 
mixed  with  the  surface  soil  is  a  great 
thing  for  soil  in  mere  mechanical  con- 
dition, and  condtion  helps  a  great 
deal.  As  to  the  way  that  plant  roots 
make  openings  into  the  soil,  that 
organic  matter  frees  plant  food  and 
aids  bacterial  action— all  that  has  been 
told  time  and  time  again.  Also,  when 
thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  for 
fertilizer,  and  clovers  and  related 
plants  will  provide  free  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  the  benefits  of  getting  all  the 
clover,  vetch,  or  pea  growth  on  the 
soil  possible  are  self-evident. 

Clean  Cultivation  on  Adobe  Soil. 

On  account  of  the  great  good  that 
cover  crops,  whether  natural  or  sown, 
can  do,  it  seems  regrettable  that  on 
the  adobe  or  dry  bog  soils  the  only 
thing  possible  is  to  practice  clean  cul- 
tivation. Anv  person  who  can  demon- 
strate a  successful  way  to  grow  a 
good  winter  crop  on  dry  bog  or  adobe 
soil  in  the  Central  California  orange 
groves  and  then  to  get  it  under  the 
soil  properly  in  the  spring  will  be 
welcomed  with  open  arms.  Getting  a 
big  winter  growth  is  easy,  but  the  dis- 
posing of  it  is  another  thing.  It  has 
been  tried  in  many  instances,  though 
seldom  twice  on  the  same  ranch,  and 
invariably  the  result  has  been  trouble 
galore  in  getting  the  ground  in 
shape  in  spring,  and  big  injury  to  the 
trees. 

Adobe  has  to  be  worked  when  it  is 
just  right,  and  it  does  not  stay  just 
right  for  more  than  the  briefest  pe- 
riod. While  one  acre  is  being  turned 
over  and  the  crop  turned  under  dur- 
ing this  brief  period,  nine  acres  are 
getting  so  dry  that  nothing  can  be 
done  with  them.  Where  dry  bog  soils 
predominate  the  best  thing  seems  to 
be  to  practice  as  clean  winter  culti- 
vation as  possible,  to  keep  the  weeds 
from  getting  a  start.  Doubtless  it 
would  be  better  if  cover  crops  could 


be  handled,  but  how  to  handle  them 
is  another  thing. 

Treatment  of  a  Cover  Crop. 

There  are  just  two  ways  to  dispose 
of  a  cover  crop — plow  it  under,  or  cut 
it  to  pieces  with  a  disk.  Plowing  can 
not  be  done  until  the  ground  is  just 
right,  and  the  growth  is  so  rank  by 
that  time,  particularly  if  spring  rains 
have  kept  coming,  that  the  job  is  out 
of  the  question,  and  disking,  although 
it  may  be  done  on  damp  soil  on  some 
sandy  locations,  is  impossible  on 
moist  adobe  with  a  growth  on  it.  It 
has  been  tried  and  the  disks  have 
filled  up  so  with  litter  and  muck  that 
the  tools  could  hardly  be  hauled  out 
of  the  orchard.  A  disk  will  do  nice 
work  on  loamy  soil,  or  on  heavy  soil 
that  is  dry  and  fairly  loose  on  top,  but 
it.  will  be  helpless  on  dry  adobe  cov- 
ered with  vegetation,  or  on  wet  adobe. 
So,  if  a  disk  will  not  do  and  a  plow 
will  not  do,  the  only  thing  left  seems 
to  be  clean  cultivation. 

When  adobe  dries  in  spring  with  a 
lot  of  growth  on  it,  it  dries  like  a 
sun-made  brick,  with  great  cracks  in 
it  When  it  dries  after  clean  cul- 
tivation, the  surface  slakes  and 
crumbles,  like  lime,  and  it  can  be 
worked  nicely  for  a  long  period.  Con- 
sequently the  only  solution  seems  to 
be  clean  cultivation. 

It  is  a  rather  interesting  fact  that 
the  problem  of  keeping  these  old,  dry 
bog,  or  adobe,  orange  groves  up  to 
standard  quality  seems  more  difficult 
than  keeping  groves  of  equal  age  on 
lighter  soils  up  to  standard.  This  is 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  heavy 
soils  are  strong  and  rich  in  plant  food. 
The  explanation  doubtless  is  the  fact 
that  enough  vegetation  cannot  be  put 
into  those  dry  bog  soils,  while  it  can 
be  grown  on  and  worked  into  the 
lighter  soils. 

On  the  Lighter  Soils. 

,The  prevailing  practice  among  or- 
chardists  whose  soils  can  be'  worked 
to  get  a  cover  crop  under  properly  in 
spring  is  to  grow  such  a  crop,  or  to 
let  it  grow  of  its  own  accord.  In  the 
latter  case  the  amount  of  vegetation 
that  can  be  turned  under  is  usually 
approximately  as  great  as  on  a  sown 
cover  crop.  There  is  normally  a  good 
deal  of  clover  of  some  kind  or  other 
which  adds  nitrogen  from  the  air;  and 
this  is  the  most  expensive  and  most 
necessary  and  valuable  plant  food 
there  is,  but  the  grass  and  ordinary 
weeds  add  no  nitrogen  and  the  only 
good  done  is  the  increase  in  vegetable 
•'latter.  It  is  hard  to  see  why,  if  it  is 
worth  while  growing  anything  between 
trees,  the  best  plants  possible  should 
not  be  grown,  and  those  without  ques- 
tion are  legumes.  As  stated  at  the 
start,  yellow  sweet  clover  seems  best 
for  this  locality.  Field  peas,  horse 
beans,  vetch,  bur  clover,  or  other  re- 
'ited  plants  will  do  as  well  in  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  made.  Last  season, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Lindsay,  a 
number  of  horse  beans  were  grown 
and  did  excellently.  They  were  tall, 
thick,  and  made  no  tangled  mass  when 
the  time  to  get  them  under  came. 

With  sweet  clover  (and  the  rest) 
the  best  rule  without  question  is,  the 
sooner  planted  in  the  fall  the  better, 
for  the  more  growth  they  will  make 
and  the  earlier  they  will  mature  in 
the  spring,  therefore  the  sooner  turned 
under  and  the  better  the  spring  work 
ran  be  done.  Where  the  trouble  comes 
from  early  planting  is  the  fall 
weather.  A  late,  hot  fall  will  mean  a 
big  call  for  water  if  the  clover  gets 
a  good  start,  and  when  the  water  sup- 
ply Is  only  enough  for  the  trees,  some- 
thing is  going  to  be  hurt.  If  it  were 
not  for  this  the  planting  would  be 
done  early,  perhaps  in  early  August. 
As  it  is,  a  person  must  use  his  judg- 
ment according  to  his  conditions.  Th»= 
middle  of  September  and  very  early  in 
October  is  a  fair  rule  in  this  location. 
An-  Weeds  Harmful? 

This  argument  has  been  made  by 
the  manager  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  citrus  propositions  in  Lemon 
Cove,  in  favor  of  substituting  sown 
legumes  in  place  of  natural  crops. 
Take  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

"Certain  plants  we  know  secrete 
poisons,  or  juices,  that  make  it.  dif- 
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Oliver  Plows  Roderick  Lean  Disc  Harrows 

Forkner  Tillers  Planet  Jr.  Cultivators 

Studebaker  Wagons 

PERFECT  FARM  MACHINERY 


EUREKA  Harness  Oil  gives  new 
life  to  leather.  It  protects  leather 
from  decay  caused  hy  sweat,dust  and 
moisture.  It  keeps  harness  flexible. 
Rodents  dislike  it  and  avoid  Eureka 
oiled  leathers.  Eureka  saves  harness 
for  longer  service. 


FUPEKA  HARNESS  Oil 


Standard  Oil  Company  (California) 


HACLIN<; 
COSTS  CUT 
ONE-HALF 


UTILITY 


Ask  for 
Catalog 


Model  jl  Sptaol  Liuidt 
vith  yj  cans  of  »n/i. 


Los  Angeles  Trafler  Co. 


1328  Palmetto  St, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


No  pit  required.  No  packing  glands.  No  bear- 
ings to  overheat.    No  plungers. 

Pumps  that  you  can  depend  upon.  Built  In  sizes 
to  meet  every  requirement — capacities  from  180 
to  4500  gallons  per  minute.  Bearings  protected 
from  sand. 

Ask  for  one  of  our  representatives  to  call. 
Folder  No.  25  upon  request. 

Lsyne  &  Howler  Corp. 

OOO  Snnta  Fe  Avenue,        Loa   Vnpli's,  California 


.tfovn.ii 


FOR  HARVESTING 

EGYPTIAN  CORN 

You  can  use  both  hands  and  cut 
twice  as  much  in  a  day  with  the 

DWID    EAD1NG  KNIFE 

as  with  any  other  instrument.  You  cut  off  the 
stalk  and  hold  the  head  with  the  same  hand — and 
you  keep  both  hands  at  work,  cutting  as  fast  as 
you  can  open  and  shut  your  fingers. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  direct  to 
the  manufacturer. 

Pair  (riRht  and  left),  $2.50,  postpaid. 
U.  L.  OA  VI  It.       Dept.  C.      San  .lose.  California 
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REMCO 


Like  ball 


The  mica  in  Mica 
Axle  Grease  fills  up 
all  roughness  in  spin- 
dles and  bearmgs, 
keeps  them  cool,  slip- 
pery and  smooth  as 
glass.  Then  the  grease 
works  better  and  lasts 
twice  as  long.  No  hot 
boxes.  Just  like  put- 
ting ball  bearings  on 
your  wagon.  Ask  your 
dealer.  Buy  by  the 
pail. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


fei  funip  m  EariJt 

For  shallow  or  extreme  deep  lift;  one  that  will 
give  more  water  for  the  power  expended;  more 
water  from  small  diameter  wells  without  any 
pit,  and  more  pump  for  the  money  than 

ANY  PUMP  ON  EARTH 

Write  for  catalog  N.  and  price  Hat  of  the 
P.K.W002  DEEP  WELL  PROPELLER  PUMP 

UP  ykjl£J»  Las  Ang.les.CsL 


We  Manufacture  Levelers   for  Any  Power  from  6   Horses   to  a   75  H.  I*.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


WILL  W0RK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working:  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being: 
used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  email — also  by  con- 
tractors^— saving:  their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing-  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  fills  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

YOV  SHOULD 

send  for  our  lateBt  catalog.  J-600,  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 


F.  T.  BRILES, 

Southern  California  Agent. 


214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street, 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


ficult  for  other  plants  to  grow  near 
them.  This  is  proved  by  the  way  that 
certain  grasses  and  weeds  gradually 
spread  when  they  get  a  start,  so  that 
nothing  grows  among  them  and  they 
have  all  the  ground.  This  is  not  the 
result  of  crowding,  for  other  plants 
are  still  more  crowded  and  yet  grow 
close  along  side  of  many  other  vari- 
eties- It  must  be  something  that  these 
plants  send  out,  "Now  in  every  nat- 
ural growth,  it  is  a  reasonable  guess 
that  there  are  certain  plants  whose 
secretions  are  harmful.  If  they  are 
harmful,  I  do  not  want  them  among 
my  trees,  but  will  plant  cover  crops 
I  know  are  good  and  not  harmful." 

This  theory,  for  practical  purposes 
on  the  average  place,  can  be  neither 
proved  nor  disproved  any  more  than 
a  decided  change  can  be  seen  in  groves 
where  cover  crops  are  grown  or  not 
grown.  In  the  whole  matter  it  is  a 
question  of  doing  what  seems  sen- 
sible and  right  and  relying  on  the 
general  results  being  good. 

Winter  Irrigation. 

On  theoretical  matters,  it  is  the  idea 
of  the  writer  that  some  winter  irriga- 
tion when  there  is  a  cover  crop 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  and  easy 
to  do,  since  as  a  rule  the  cover  crop 
is  sown  with  open  furrows.  Growing 
vegetation  takes  the  water  out  of  the 
soil  rapidly,  as  a  man  soon  finds 
when  plowing  a  clean  cultivated  strip 
along  side  of  a  grass  strip.  The  clean 
cultivated  ground  may  have  lots  of 
moisture  in  it  when  the  ground  with 
weeds  and  grass  on  it  is  nearly  dry. 
So  cover  cropped  groves  doubtless 
would  benefit  by  being  irrigated,  even 
in  winter,  when  the  air  is  damp,  the 
trees  not  making  any  growth,  and  the 
weather  moist.  That  would  depend 
upon  the  amount  of  rainfall. 

The  past  few  winters  have  been 
very  dry  and  there  has  been  more  dis- 
comfort over  the  June  drop  than  ever 
before.  If  the  two  are  at  all  con- 
nected, some  winter  irrigation  of 
cover-cropper  orchards  would  be  an 
excellent  experiement. 

No  man  can  carry  water  on  both 
shoulders  and  make  much  headway. 
He  gets  cold  water  thrown  on  him 
from  all  angles  and  acquires  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  drowned  rat. 


Now  is  the  time  to  get  ready  for 
next  season. 


RAISINS  AND  OLIVES  FOR  PIGS. 

A  city  man  once  landed  at  Edwin 
Gower's,  near  Fowler,  and  saw  some 
fine,  fat  hogs,  just  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket. "What  did  these  pigs  get  to 
make  them' so  fat?"  said  the  city  man. 
"Olives  and  raisins,"  answered  Mr. 
Gower.  "Say,"  said  the  city  visitor, 
"are  there  any  luxuries  you  don't  feed 
your  hogs  anyway?"  The  facts  were 
that  the  raisins  were  culled  raisins 
from  the  packing  house,  and  the  olives 
were  frosted  olives,  which  had  dropped 
from  the  trees  in  the  olive  orchard 
where  the  pigs  were  raised. 

Mr.  Gower  believes  that  if  you  do 
justice  to  an  olive  orchard  otherwise 
it  will  prosper  as  well,  or  better,  with- 
out cultivation  as  with  it.  This  was 
an  old  orchard,  with  the  trees  so  large 
and  close  together  that  it  was  hard 
to  cultivate;  also  Bermuda  grass  was 
so  abundant  that  it  was  wearing  him 
out,  so  he  made  the  orchard  hog  tight, 
turned  a  lot  of  hogs  in,  and  they  have 
worn  out  the  Bermuda  grass,  or  kept 
it  down  so  that  it  does  not  bother,  and 
the  trees  are  doing  beautifully. 

The  proposition  is  that  the  hogs  are 
meant  to  be  an  even  greater  help  to 
the  trees  than  the  land  is  to  the  hogs. 
According  to  Mr.  Gower,  if  you  can 
keep  an  olive  tree  growing  well  and 
thrifty,  it  will  yield  properly.  If  you 
do  not,  crops  are  likely  to  be  very 
light,  and  the  trees  show  by  a  very 
good  set  of  fruit  in  a  year  when  the 
set  is  naturally  very  small,  that  the 
system  is  good. 

He  has  high  ridges  thrown  up  along 
each  center  and  floods  the  trees  be- 
tween them.  That  supplies  moisture. 
Then  he  fertilizes  well  with  commer- 
cial fertilizer,  and  relies  on  the  pigs 
to  put  in  organic  matter.  The  feed 
that  enables  them  to  do  this  comes 
mostly  from  the  outside — cull  raisins, 
raisin  stems,  or  anything  that  is  avail- 
able. They  do  not  bother  the  trees 
and  use  them  mostly  for  shade,  and 
frosted  fruit  is  rare  and  infrequent, 
but  they  keep  down  the  Bermuda  grass 
and  the  rough  feed,  and  the  concen- 
trates that  are  supplied  to  them  they 
devour  and  then  distribute  the  fertil- 
izing value  of  that  feed  over  all  parts 
of  the  orchard,  in  excellent  condition 
for  plant  use. 

Results  on  this  ranch  suggest  an 
opening  for  olive  growers  who  grow 
alfalfa  between  their  trees. 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bend  foi  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— TeUs    You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


A  GOOD  LAND  BUY 

160  acres  unimproved,  one-half  mile  north 
of  Tudor  in  Sutter  County  on  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Bonds  voted  for  high- 
way along  front.  Abundance  of  water. 
Electric  power  for  pumping.  Land  level, 
soil  excellent,  surrounded  by  good  orchards. 

Am  offering  this  fine  quarter  section  at 
$140  per  acre  for  immediate  sale  with 
very  liberal  terms.  After  Nov.  1st  price 
will  be  9150. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

J.  A.  BENNETT,  Owaer 

Walnut    Creek,  California 


REDWOOD 

TANKS 

Cheaper  and  longer-lived  than  metal 

TOWERS 

REDWOOD  OR  FIR 

Any  height  you  desire 

PIPE 

Cheaper  and  longer-lived  than  steel. 
Greater  flow  capacity  than  any  iron,  steel,  or  concrete. 

Made  Only  by 

REDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 

1608  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 
822  E.    Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 

If  interested,  phone  or  write  for  prices. 
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What  Can  We  Do  About  Calif.  Potatoes? 

(Written  (or  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  W.  V.  Shear,  State  Department  or  Agriculture.) 


If  the  question  were  changed 
slightly  to  read,  "What  we  do  with 
California  potatoes?"  it  could  be  much 
more  easily  answered. 

Just  now  the  price  of  hogs  is  fairly 
good,  and  if  many  of  the  potatoes 
now  being  sold  were  cooked  and  fed 
to  these  domesticated  animals,  the 
consumers  of  both  pork  and  potatoes 
would  be  greatly  benefited.  The 
greater  quantity  of  potatoes  now  on 
the  Sacramento  markets  at  least 
should  be  disposed  of  in  this  way.  It 
would  save  the  consumers  the  trouble 
of  paring  and  throwing  away  one-half 
of  the  potatoes  for  which  they  are  now 
paying  from  3c  to  4c  per  pound,  and 
it  would  leave  an  open  market  for  the 
few  good  potatoes  that-  are  to  be  had. 
It  would  also  be  to  the  financial  ad- 
vantage of  the  consumer  to  pay  50  per 
cent  more  for  good  potatoes  than  he 
is  now  paying  for  most  of  the  stuff 
that  should  go  to  the  swine. 

Economy  in  Using  Good  Potatoes. 

An  actual  test  of  the  waste  in  pre- 
paring an  average  lot  of  potatoes  now 
being  sold,  as  compared  with  fairly 
good  potatoes,  showed  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  throw  away  47  per  cent  of 
the  poorer  quality  stock  in  preparing 
it  for  the  table,  while  there  was  but 
20  per  cent  loss  on  fairly  uniform  and 
clean  potatoes.  Therefore  it  would 
be  economy  for  the  housewife  to  pay 
4%c  per  pound  for  the  better  quality 
of  potatoes  rather  than  purchase  the 
pig  feed  at  3c  per  pound. 

Good  potatoes  must  be  produced  be- 
fore they  can  be  sold  by  the  farmer 
to  the  wholesaler,  by  the  wholesaler 
to  the  retailer,  and  by  the  retailer  to 
the  consumer,  with  a  sufficient  per- 
centage of  profit  to  each  to  meet  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

The  Best  Soil. 

Good  potatoes  cannot  be  grown  on 
any  old  soil.  Nearly  all  soils  can  be 
put  into  such  a  condition  that  they 
will  produce  fairly  good  potatoes, 
provided  the  crop  is  given  the  neces- 
sary care  and  attention,  but,  if  your 
soil  is  heavy  or  undrained,  or  has  had 
a  heavy  coating  of  barnyard  manure 
just  previous  to  planting,  do  not 
plant  potatoes  on  it  or  you  will  come 
to  grief.  The  potato  is  an  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  crop,  and  in  these 
times  of  good  prices  for  almost  every 
farm  produce,  select  a  crop  which  is 
adapted  to  your  soil  conditions.  If 
you  want  to  grow  potatoes  on  heavy 
land,  begin  three  or  four  years  in  ad- 
vance to  prepare  the  soil  for  this  crop. 
Give  it  thorough  drainage  and  then 
seed  to  rye  in  the  fall  to  plow  under 
in  the  spring.  Then  seed  to  some 
legume,  such  as  cow  peas,  to  plow  un- 
der in  the  fall.  We  have  seen  a  brick 
clay  soil  after  five  or  six  consecutive 
years  of  such  treatment  changed  into 
a  productive  loam.  Expensive?  Cer- 
tainly, but  if  you  want  to  buy  that 
kind  of  soil  from  your  neighbor,  would 
it  not  be  expensive? 

Conditions   for  Maximum  Crops. 

The  time  is  now  here  when  it  pays 
to  give  attention  to  the  soil  and  suf- 
ficient attention  to  grow  maximum 
crops.  If  your  soil  is  loamy  and  wet, 
drain  it,  because  potatoes  abhor  a 
soggy,  undrained  footing.  If  your  soil 
lacks  fertility,  fertilize  it.  Potatoes 
require  an  abundant  supply  of  plant 
food,  and  there  is  hardly  any  other 
crop  that  responds  as  promptly  to  a 
sufficient  supply  of  readily  available 
food  material  as  the  potato.  The  po- 
tato requires  especially  a  considerable 
amount  of  potash,  and  a  liberal  appli- 
cation of  a  complete  fertilizer  contain- 
ing a  relatively  large  amount  of  pot- 
ash is  necessary  for  the  production  of 
maximum  crops.  Much  of  our  foot- 
hill and  mountain  soil  requires  a  com- 
plete fertilizer  for  the  production  of 
potatoes. 

The  potato  soils  of  the  valley,  es- 
pecially the  peat  lands,  require  a 
large  amount  of  potash  with  a  mini- 
mum amount,  if  any,  of  nitrate  fertil- 
izer. Therefore,  if  your  soil  is  heavy 
and  you  are  not  willing  to  lighten  it, 
or  wet  and  you  are  not  willing  to 
drain  it,  or  lacks  fertility  and  you 
are  not  willing  to  fertilize  it,  for  the 
land's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  your  own 


pocket  book,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
overburdened  consumer,  who  cannot 
afford  to  buy  uneven,  knobby,  pointed, 
diseased,  moth-eaten  stuff,  such  as  we 
now  have  on  the  market,  do  not  plant 
potatoes. 


One  of  the  projects  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reaus is  the  experimental  growing  of 
vetches  for  seed  in  California  where  it 
is  largely  in  demand  for  cover  crops, 
of  sending  to  Oregon  for  them  it 
should  prove  quite  a  profitable  under- 
taking— even  at  half  the  present  price, 
puoisui  aiuoq  i«  tuaq?  jaoiS  ires  3m  j] 


The  23  Rural  Fire  Companies  of 
Napa  county  (permanent)  organiza- 
tions, by  their  prompt  and  efficient 
work,  saved  the  county  from  bad  fires 
this  year.  There  were  six  calls  and 
not  one  of  these  brush  fires  burnt 
longer  than  an  hour. 


Vineyards  were  pretty  badly  burnt 
by  the  last  heit  wave  in  Sonoma 
county.  The  grapes  are  much  exposed 
by  defoliation.  Picking  and  crushing 
begins  this  week. 


FALL  PLANTING  OF 

ALFALFA 


Surprising  results  have  been  secured 
by  fall  seeding  under  the  proper  condi- 
tions. Fall-sown  alfalfa  has  shown  a 
growth  the  next  season  after  planting 
nearly  as  heavy  as  two-year-old  alfalfa. 

Send  for  Booklet 

which  tells  about  fall  seeding — how, 
when,  and  where  ii  can  be  done  to  ad- 
vantage. Sent  free  with  "Price  List  and 
booklet  describing  Bomberger's  Seven 
Kinds  of  Alfalfa. 


hampion 

Dependable  Spark  Plugs 


Play  Important  Part 
in  Tractor  Industry 


FOR  hours  and  hours  at 
a  stretch,  tbe  tractor  en- 
gine is  taxed  to  its  utmost, 
imposing  a  sustained,  max- 
imum demand  upon  the 
spark  plugs. 

To  withstand  such  brutal 
punishment  and  not  "miss" 
even  temporarily,  spark 
plugs  must  be  of  more  than 
common  hardiness  and  effi- 
ciency. 

Our  famous  No.  3450  In- 
sulator, with  its  greater  re- 
sistance to  shocks  and  tem- 
pe/roture  changes,  together 


with  our  patented  gasket 
construction,  fortify  Cham- 
pion Spark  Plugs  for  the 
terrific  battle  they  must 
constantly  wage  in  tractor 
engines. 

Because  Champion  Spark 
Plugs  dependably  perform 
this  strenuous  service  a 
large  number  of  tractor 
manufacturers  use  them  as 
factory  equipment. 

There  is  a  Champion 
Spark  Plug  for  every  type 
of  motor  car,  motor  truck, 
tractor,  motorcycle  and  sta- 


tionary  engine. 

Champion  Spark  Plug;  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Ping  Co.,  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ontario 


CHAMPION  HKVVY  STOXE 

For  Tractor*,  Trueka  and 
llich-rowrrrd  Cars 
B--13,  Ti-18  Trioe  11.3ft 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  BEAN  SITUA- 
TION UP  TO  DATE. 


Total 
Stocks 
Availnble 


1917 
1918 
1919 


George  A.  Turner,  president  of  the 
California  Bean  Growers'  Association, 
has  issued  the  following  statement  in 
regard  to  the  bean  situation: 

"To  thoroughly  understand  the  po- 
sition of  the  bean  grower  one  must 
consider  the  situation  from  a  statis- 
tical standpoint: 

Total 

Year            V.  s.  Crop  Hold-over 

Total  StockB 

.14,967,000  3.000,000  17,967,000 

19,506,000  4.824.000  24.330,000 

10,630,000  6,000.000  16,630.000 

I  from  the  Orient  is  to  the  effect  that 
"The    best    information  available 
from  the  Orient  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  food  shortage  in   the  past  year, 
l  particularly  rice,  was  such  that  much 
j  of   the    acreage    that  was  formerly 
|  planted  to   beans   will   this  year  be 
I  planted    to    rice.    Consequently  not 
more   than   one-half   of   last  year's 
I  crop  of  beans  will  be  produced  this 
j  year. 

4"No  large  stocks  are  held  by  the 
wholesalers  throughout  the  country, 
and  all  indications  point  to  a  steady 
demand  for  the  product. 

"The  California  Bean  Growers'  As- 
sociation is  now  so  financed  that  as 
soon  as  the  growers'  beans  are  deliv- 
ered a  payment  is  made  of  approxi- 
mately one-half  their  value.  This  will 
avoid  the  marketing  of  a  large  lot  of 
beans  on  the  market  controlled  by 
speculators  and  will  permit  of  the 
marketing  of  the  product  according  to 
the  demands  of  the  trade. 

"At  the  present  moment  every  pos- 
sible effort  is  being  made  to  pull  the 
market  down,  and  this  is  having  its 
effect.  The  speculator  is  getting 
quite  a  few  beans.  If  a  farmer  is 
willing  to  sell  his  product  less  than 
cost,  you  can't  blame  anyone  for  tak- 
ing them  away  from  him,  but  the  true 
situation  does  not  warrant  the  bean 
grower  selling  his  beans  at  prices  that 
do  not  cover  cost  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.  Beans  sold  on  this  basis  are 
by  far  the  cheapest  foo'd  obtainable, 
and  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why 
the  grower  should  sell  below  the  cost 
of  production. 

"The  carry-over  from  last  year 
(considering  the  crop)  is  not  excessive 
throughout  the  United  States.  It  is 
about  1,824,000  bushels  more  than  the 
carry-over  of  1917,  and  from  reports 
at  hand  the  present  crop  is  8,875,000 
bushels  less.  Thus  we  go  to  market 
with  1,700,000  bushels  less  to  sell  than 
was  actually  sold  last  season. 

"Of  the  carry-over  quite  a  lot  of 
beans  were  off  grade.  This  fact 
causes  the  California  growers  more 
concern  than  is  warranted  for  it  is 
such  an  unusual  condition.  All  other 
bean-producing  sections  are  frequent- 
ly confronted  with  this  condition,  and 
there  is  a  wide  market  for  beans  of 
low  grade.  Of  course,  there  is  a  dif- 
ferential in  the  price,  but  not  nearly 
as  great  as  the  grower  is  led  to  be- 
lieve. In  the  past  two  weeks  large 
sales  of  off-grade  beans  have  been 
marketed  by  the  Association  in  addi- 
tion to  sales  of  beans  of  better  grade. 

"All  informed  bean  men  look  for 
a  steady  market  at  fair  prices,  and 
the  new  crop  is  coming  in  of  such  ex- 
cellent quality  that  it  can  and  will 
hold  its  own  with  beans  of  any  sec- 
tion. 

"Claims  have  been  made  that  beans 
are  no  longer  popular  as  an  article  of 
food.  These  claims  are  silly,  when 
one  knows  that  5,207,000  more  bushels 
of  beans  were  consumed  in  1918  than 
were  in  1917,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
an  order  of  "pork  and — "  is  billed 
from  two  to  six  times  what  the  res- 
taurants formerly  charged. 

"My  advice  to  the  bean  grower  is 
to  demand  cost  plus  a  fair  profit  for 
his  product.  He  is  entitled  to  it  and 
can  obtain  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
vey the  idea  that  he  can  obtain  any- 
thing he  demands.  He  must  always 
keep  in  mind  that  beans  are  essen- 
tially a  poor  man's  food  and  must  al- 
ways be  relatively  cheap.  They  can 
be  kept  so  and  still  return  the  grower 
a  fair  marginal  profit." 


The  Klein-Simpson  Produce  Co.  and 
H.  C.  Vignes,  charged  with  violating 
the  apple-standardization  act.  have 
entered  a  demurrer  attacking  the  va- 
lidity of  the  law. 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — 
plenty  of  water — full-rated  production  and  more,  if 
possible.    And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install 

American  Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum! 
That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaranteed  fact. 


Write  for  Catalog 

— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  en- 
tire line  of  American  Pumps  and  proves 
their  advantages  beyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog:  points  the  way  to  irri- 
gation efficiency. 

Open  territory  for  live  dealers. 

California  Hydraalic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.  Dept.  A,  420  E.  Third  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES 


— Horizontal  Pumps 
Vertical  Pumps 

— Deep    Well  Heads 

— Deep  WeU 
CyUnders 

— Oil  Engines 

— Direct-connected 
Motor  and  Pump 

—Gas  Engines 

—Motors 


WITTE  Engines 


2  to  SO  H.  P. 

Built  Better — Cost  less  to  operate  and  to 
own — Easy  to  understand — Few  working 
parts — Strongly  built — Every  part  guaran- 
teed against  defect  during  the  life  of  the 
engine.  Built  from  standardised  metal 
patterns.  Every  part  interchangeable  and 
easily  replaced  by  operator.  Ask  us  for 
prices  on  all  sizes.  StaUonary,  Portable  or 
Saw-Rig  Outfits. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

129  FREMONT  ST. 
BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BLAKE,  KIOFFITT  &  TOWNE 


Dealers 

In  37-48  First  St.,  San  Francisco 

PAPER  Blake,  MofflU  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 

Blake,  McFall  Co.,      Portland,  Ore. 

The  price  for  drying  raisins  in  Sut- 
ter county  this  year  is  $80  a  dried 
ton.    Last  year  the  charge  was  $60. 


Ill 


ROLLER  BEARINGS 


AGreater Agriculture 

OVER  38,000,000  acres  were  added  last  year  to  produc- 
tive acerage  of  American  farms,  in  spite  of  the  great 
shortage  of  labor.  A  twenty -billion  dollar  crop  was  raised. 

The  factor  largely  responsible  for  this  remarkable  showing  is  the 
farm  tractor  and  power  farming  machinery.  The  tractor  has  given 
the  farm  dependable  power,  requires  attention  only  when  in  use, 
accomplishes  far  more  work  in  less  time,  and  is  capable  of  being 
used  24  hours  a  day  every  month  in  the  year,  if  necessary. 

The  part  the  Hyatt  bearings  have  played  in  producing  this  remark- 
able farm  power  unit,  has  been  to  provide  an  efficient  and  life-long 
protection  for  axles,  shafts  and  other  points  of  wear.  Hyatt  bearings 
make  possible  the  delivery  of  more  power  at  the  drawbar  and  belt, 
at  a  saving  of  fuel  and  never  require  adjustment. 

Hyatt  bearings  are  now  being  used  in  nearly  all  of  the  best  tractors 
built,  in  threshers,  grain-binders,  plows  and  other  farm  machinery, 
enabling  them  to  provide  a  vitally  important  contribution  to  the 
making  of  a  still  greater  agriculture. 

HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

Tractor  Bearings  Division  * 
Motor  Bearings  Division  CHICAGO  Industrial  Bearings  Div. 

Detroit.  Mich.  New  York  City 


Molinc  Binders— Hyatt  Equipped 


Aultman -Taylor  Threshers — Hyatt  Equipped 


Hochenauer  Alfalfa  Grinders— Hyatt  Equipped 
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RU-BER-OID 

and 

MALTHOID 

READY  ROOFINGS 

oAre  made  to  last 

Most  ready  roofings 
look  the  same  but  they 
vary  greatly  in  quality. 
The  actual  test  of  service 
must  be  made  before  you 
can  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  poor 
ready  roofing. 

Ru-ber-oid  and  Malthoid 
have  proved  their  merits 
under  every  condition. 
They  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  weather  be- 
cause the  finest  quality  is 
built  into  them. 

In  their  manufacture, 
only  long-fibred,  tough 
felt  is  used.  This  felt, 
which  is  made  in  the 
company's  own  plant,  is 
saturated  with  asphaltum 
of  just  the  right  consist- 
ency to  preserve  the  fibres. 
Then  the  whole  is  coated 
with  a  special  weather-resist- 
ing compound.  Ru-ber-oid  and 
Malthoid,  the  finished  prod- 
ucts, have  an  exceptionally 
long  life,  are  fire-resistant  and 
will  not  dry  out  or  rot.  * 

Standing  back  of  Ru-ber-oid 
and  Malthoid  quality  is  the 
great  organization  of  The  Par- 
affine  Companies,  Inc.  Every 
process  of  manufacture,  from 
the  gathering  of  the  rags  for 
the  felt  to  the  turning  out  of 
the  finished  roofing,  is  carried 
on  within  the  one  organization. 
This  fact,  and  constant  super- 
vision by  experts,  make  it  cer- 
tain that  the  quality  of  Ru-ber- 
oid  and  Malthoid  is  always 
maintained. 

It  is  this  careful  choice  of 
materials  and  precision  of  man- 
ufacture which  have  made  Ru- 
ber-oid  and  Malthoid  the  recog- 
nized standards  of  ready  roof- 
ing. 

THE  PARAFFINE 
COMPANIES,  INC. 
San  Francisco 


EACH  THE  STANDARD  OF  ITS  KIND 


Rnoflnga.  Felti 
Building  Papers 
Waterproofing 
MitertiU 
Will -Board 
Floor  Covering 
Industrial  Paints 
Boi  Board 
Paper  Boxet 
Fibre  Container* 


Notes  on  the  Tractor  Demonstration 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rami  Press.) 


At  the  Los  Angeles  Tractor  Demon- 
stration four  tractor  concerns — the 
Yuba,  Holt,  Best,  and  Avery — used 
tractors  of '70  to  80  horsepower  on 
the  heaviest  tractor  disks,  subsoilers. 
chisels,  and  plows. 

A  great  many  of  the  tractors  were 
turned  loose  to  run  in  circles,  unat- 
tended, but  followed  by  implements. 
A  Moline  circled  backward  with  a 
mower.  • 

A  strong  feature  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion was  the  great  number  of  trac- 
tors showing  their  inwards  exposed, 
and  many  of  them  being  operated  by 
one  of  their  mates. 

The  Union  Sure-Grip  tractor 
straightened  a  plowbeam  in  the  hard 
plowpan.  .One  of  these  tractors 
pulled  an  eight-foot  double-disk,  fol- 
lowed by  an  eight-foot  Oliver  double 
corrugated  roller  to  work  down  the 
clods. 

A  caterpillar  75  pulled  a  9-standard 
KHlefer  chisel  about  ten  inches  deep, 
leaving  a  strip  eight /eet  wide  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  if  it  had  been 
plowed  that  deep. 

The  rear  wheel  of  an  Avery  18-36 
had  been  run  up  onto  a  thick  block  of 
wood  and  then  onto  a  piece  of  2x4 
standing  on  end  to  show  not  only 
flexibility  of  frame,  but  also  sensitive 
control.  It  was  left  standing  on  the 
ufl-ended  stick. 

The  Stockton  6-12  vineyard  tractor 
pulling  a  six-foot  double  disk  over 
the  clods  it  had  plowed  was  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  driver  seasick  or 
else  put  wings  on  him,  so  big  were  the 
clods.  The  disk  didn't  do  much  to  the 
clods,  but  the  tractor  wheel  lugs  did 
make  a  notable  difference., 

We  were  invited  to  hold  our  hand- 
kerchief.  under  the  Twin  City  ex- 
haust. No  oil  or  carbon  soiled  the 
handkerchief,  indicating  perfect  com- 
bustion in  the  16-valve  engine.  < 

Sixty-five  of  the  12-22  All-Work 
tractors  tajje  been  sold  in  Northern 
California  since  they  were  intro- 
duced at  the  recent  State  Fair.  The 
highest  point  on  this  machine  is  55 
inches  above  the  ground.  The  14-28 
All-Work  is  to  be  remodeled  into  a 
more  powerful  machine. 

The  G.  M.  C.  Samson  attendant 
showed  the  camshaft  of  this  machine. 
It  is  driven  hy  worm  gear  half-way 
between  its  ends.  A  bearing  on^each 
side  of  the  worm  gear  keeps  the  shaft 
from  "whipping."  Samson  tractors 
were  located  at  various  parts  of  the 
field  doing  belt  and  drawbar  work. 

The  Heider  tractor  was  equipped 
with  a  three-gang  plow,  which  is  lifted 
out  of  the  ground  by  the  tractor 
driver  pushing  a  foot-lever.  In  this 
^position  it  can  be  backed  into  any 
corner. 

The  little  Allen  10-20  built  in  Los 
Angeles  is  a.  new  one  on  the  market. 
It  has  a  positive  clutch  on  each  rear 
wheel  and  no  differential.  It  turns 
in  a  radius  of  6%  feet. 

A  Cleveland  tractor  was  put  up  in 
a  horse-stall  labeled  "The  Cleveland 
takes  one-sixth  of  the  stall-room  re- 
quired for  horses  needed  for  the  same 
amount  of  work  and  it  doesn't  eat 
during  idleness."  One  of  these  trac- 
tors circled  among  posts  set  20  feet 
apart,  pulling  implements  as  close  to 
the  posts  as  desired,  to  show  close 
orchard  cultivation. 

The  Fageol  easily  negotiated  the 
turns  on  soft  gro'und  among  stakes 
set  orchard  fashion.  One  machine 
circled  unattended  with  a  double  disk. 

Several  sections  of  a  Trundaar 
track  had  been  taken  off  from  a 
farmer's  .machine  after  being  used 
a  year.  They  were  hung  up  be- 
side a  piece  of  new  track.  The  old 
track  had  plowed,  disked,  chiseled, 
cycloned,  and  dragged  400  acres. 
Tnere  was  no  evidence  of  wear  except 
that  one  side  of  the  removable 
sprocket  teeth  had  been  worn  so  much 
that  the  track  had  just  been  turned 
end  for  end  to  present  the  other 
sides  of  the  teeth  to  wear.  After  an- 
other year,  new  teeth  will  be  put  in. 
They  would  cost  $14.40  now. 

A  "horribly"  cloddy  field  was 
worked  down  to  a  fine  seedbed  by  the 
Sanduskies.  The  15-35  pulled  a  ten- 
foot  double  disk  followed  by  a  double- 


corrugated  roller.  The  10-20  pull 
an  eight-foot  double  disk  followed 

a  spike-tooth  harrow. 


CALIFORNIA  LAND  SHOW. 

Agriculture  received  greater  recc 
nition  than  usual  from  city  folks 
the  California  Industries  and  La 
Show  in  San  Francisco,  October  4 
I'.k  It  is  right  that  agriculture  shoi 
receive  even  more  attention,  for  tt 
is  the  industry  for  which  this  Stj 
is  chiefly  noted  the  world  aroui 
The  various  countries  might  w 
have  sei/.ed  this  opportunity,  for  t 
attendance  during  the  first  three  da 
averaged  over  25,000  daily.  Two 
three  counties  did  reap  great  adva 
tage  from  their  displays,  and  sevei 
local  communities  were  enrerprisi 
enough  to  compete  for  the  prizes 
fered. 

The  industries  and  Land  Show  » 
entirely  distinct  from  the  Califort 
International  Livestock  Show  to 
held  in  San  Francsico  November  1 
8,  so  no  livestock  was  exhibited  < 
cept  rabbits  and  poultry,  includi 
quackless  ducks. 

Several  tractors  and  trucks  me 
in  California  added  agricultural 
terest,  and  there  was  a  great  varii 
of   exhibits    intensely  interesting 
ranchers'  wives  as  well   as   to  c 
women. 

At  no  previous  show  in  the  Expo 
tion  Auditorium  have  the  decoratk 
been  so  artistic.  Mountain  and  ag 
cultural  relief  scenes  with  paintir 
in  the  background  were  supported 
realism  by  the  odor  of  growing  r 
wood  that  tilled  the  air  from  brand 
and  trees  used  in  the  decoratio 
Myriads  of  lights  were  suspend 
star-like,  in  the  great  dome,  ei, 
shaded  by  a  large  red  poinsettia. 

The  aim  of  the  Show  was  to  c 
to  public  attention  the  wonderful 
riety  of  products  "made  [and  grov| 
in  California."    'Twas  worth  driv  I 
many  miles  to  see. 


A   SUCCESSFUL  GROWER' 
SPRAYING  METHODS. 

We  were  in  one  small  pear  sect  1 
this  season  where  the  fruit  avera  1 
15  to  20  per  cent  wormy.    We  M 
some  that  also  ran  over  a  third  of  3 
fruit    scabby.      The    weather  ym 
against  doing  a  good  job,  it  is  ti 
but  a  little  more  "steam"  would  h  a 
obtained  better  results  in  this  bjM 
section. 

Now  for  the  story.    A  large  pra 
grower  came  to  San   Francisco    t : 
week  to  order  his  spraying  supp  s 
for  next  season,  including  his  ars'  -. 
cal  sprays.    He  had  a  large  crorf 
very  high  grade  pears  absolutely  1  e 
from    worms  or    scab— the  cleant 
pears  that  were  delivered  this  y  r»! 
How  did   he   do   it?    Last  year* 
bought  more  material  than  he  re  $1 
needed  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe  :  e 
and  have  it  on  hand.    He  sprayed  I 
pears  about  a  week  earlier  than  s'-i 
one  else  around    him   and  did 
work  very   thoroughly — no  sklmiUH 
on  material.    As  soon   as   his  <  I' 
was  delivered  he  went  to  his  stji 
man  for  the  next  dose  and  placed  t» 
order. 

A    man   from    the   same    sec  n 
sprayed  late  and  used  far  less  siJij 
to  the  tree,  in  fact  he  returned  B<m| 
unused    material   to    the  hard»"« 
man.    The  result  was  that  he  had  J 
of  wormy  pears,  though  scab  was  |g 
so  bad.    The  cost  to  number  one  t» 
approximately  $40  for  tour  sprayi  n 
Supposing  this  had  been  cut  dowi  n 
material  and  one  spraying  to  $20  * 
acre,  the  difference  in  quality,  grlM 
the  same  tonnage,  might  at  the  par- 
ent prices  be  estimated  as  a  los:?I 
$150  an  acre  in  fruit— a  reductioiPf 
$20  a  ton  in  value! 


Fred  Shaffer  of  Yolo  county  It- 
been  chosen  president  of  the  (tj* 
fornia  Exhibitors'  Association,  on* 
ized  for  the  purpose  of  getting  r* 
question  of  a  one-mi  II  ion-dc  jfc 
bond  issue  submitted  to  the  pe  p 
for  the  purpose  of  improvement  of 
State  Fair  grounds  at  Sacramentx  |  £ 
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JJAR  VES  TS  measure  the  health  of  your  land.  The  farmer  who 
*  *  uses  wasteful  methods  of  manuring  robs  himself  of  from  five 
to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  And  more,  he  robs  his  soil  of  fertility 
which  even  proper  manuring  cannot  restore  for  years. 

►ROPER  manuring  means  light  applications.  It  means  applying  manure  while  it 
is  fresh.  It  means  thin,  but  thorough,  applications  to  every  square  foot  of  soil. 

Your  farm  paper  editor,  county  agent,  or  experiment  station  men  will  tell  you 
that  light  applications  the  year  around  pay  best.  For  government  tests  show  that 
six  months  storage  means  an  actual  loss  of  one-half  the  valuable  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  plant-food  properties  of  manure—a  loss  that  any  farmer  can  ill 
afford  to  stand. 

So  begin  right  now—  and  through  every  week  of  the  winter  continue— to  spread 
manure  direct  from  your  stable  onto  your  fields.    Neither  cold  weather  nor  snow 


THE  NISCO 

Straw  Spreading 
Attachment 

J^TEXT  to  your  manure  pile,  straw  is 
your  biggest,  most  valuable  by-pro- 
duct. Burn  it,  and  you  burn  fertilizer  that 
is  worth,  at  the  very  lowest,  $8.00  per 
ton.  Burn  it,  and  you  burn  the  greatest 
protection  you  can  give  your  wheat  against 
winter  killing.  For  adding  humus  to  your 
soil,  preventing  soil  washing  and  blowing, 
straw  is  almost  invaluable! 

The  NISCO  Straw  Spreading  Attach- 
ment—for old  machines  or  new— shreds 
the  straw  and  spreads  it  evenly  8  to  10 
feet  wide.  Easy  to  put  on  or  take  off 
—a  one-man  machin.. 
Your  dealer  will  show  you. 
Or  write  direct  for  literature. 


NISCO 

^Original  Wide  SpreadingSpreader 

(Known  as  the  NEW  IDEA  in  the  East) 

The  time  to  buy  your  NISCO  is  NOW!  No  other  invest- 
ment will  pay  for  itself  so  quickly.  No  other  labor  will  show 
up  so  big  on  your  next  year's  profits.  And  in  no  other  way 
will  you  save  so  much  disagreeable,  dirty  work  in  handling  your  manure. 

Just  look  at  the  illustration.    See  how  the  NISCO  spreads— a  full  seven  feet 
wide— laying  a  thin,  uniform  blanket  of  finely  shredded  manure  on  every  square  foot 
of  your  ground  covered. 


Loads  High—Hauls  Easily 

The  NISCO  is  built  low  down—it  is  easy 
to  load.  Pile  it  a  full  30  inches  high,  and 
your  team  will  handle  it  on  any  ground- 
spreading  3,  6,  9,  12  or  15  loads  to  the  acre 
as  you  wish. 

No  gears  on  the  NISCO  to  break  in  cold 
weather.  Strong  chains  drive  the  pulver- 
izing cylinders  and  the  big  steel  distributor  pad- 
dles that  spread  the  manure  in  an  even  stream  well 
outside  the  wheel  tracks. 

Simple  in  construction,  extra  strong,  yet  light-draft 
—this  is  unquestionably  the  spreader  you  need. 


See  Your  Dealer 

If  you  don't  know  the  exact  money  value 
of  your  stable  manure— used  right— ask 
your  NISCO  dealer.  Let  him  explain  how 
the  farmers  of  this  country  are  actually  los- 
ing $700,000,000  each   year  through 

failure  to  get  the  most  from  their  manure.  And 
then  let  him  show  you  just  how  the  NISCO  will 
change  your  share  of  this  loss  to  profit. 

We  have  prepared  a  mighty  interesting  and  valu- 
able booklet,  "Feeding  the  Farm".  It  is  packed  with 
facts  and  figures  about  the  money  your  manure  pile 
can  make.  Sent,  with  a  copy  of  the  latest  NISCO 
catalog,  on  request.    Use  the  coupon  below. 


THE  NEW  IDEA  SPREADER  CO. 

Spreader  Specialists"       COLDWATER,  OHIO 
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8-ft.  Extra  Heavy 
Tractor  Chisel 


Now  is  the  time  to  commence  deep  chiseling  and  sub- 
soiling-.  Do  it  in  time  to  prepare  the  ground  thoroughly 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  winter  rains.  Break 
away  from  the  old  habit  or  mistaken  idea  of  scratch- 
ing the  ground  and  expecting  to  harvest  a  crop. 


Plow  pan,  although  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  mechanical  hard  pan, 
should  not  be  confused  with  natu- 
ral hard  pan.  However,  so  far  as 
crop  production  is  concerned,  the 
effects  of  plow  sole  and  hard  pan 
are  the  same.  Both  must  be  de- 
stroyed before  proper  cultivation 
can  be  had,  and  the  only  difference 
in  the  two  that  will  be  considered 
here  is  in  the  method  required  for 
their  destruction. 

Plow  sole  offers  less  resistance  to 
the  available  methods  of  breaking 
it  up  than  hard  pan,  and,  with  tho 
tractor    and    tool    of  sufficient 


strength  now  available  for  tractor 
use,  it  can  be  broken  up  and  sub- 
dued, bringing  the  land  back  to  the 
point  where  a  full  yield  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

Plow  sole  offers  less  resistance  to 
tillage  implements  than  does  hard 
pan;  both  are  in  many  cases  imper- 
vious to  horse  teams  and  ordinary 
plows,  and  in  some  instances  are 
difficult  of  handling  with  tractors 
and  modern  implements.  Yet  be- 
fore a  full  yield  may  be  expected, 
this  condition  must  be  subdued, 
and  to  date  the  only  satisfactory 
means  is  by  use  of  the  chisel  or 
subsoiler. 


DEEP  TILLAGE  AND  OTHER  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 
EXTRA  HEAVY  TRACTOR  PLOWS 
AUTOMATIC  DOUBLE  TRACTOR  DISCS 
AUTOMATIC  COVER  CROP  DISCS 
TRACTOR  CHISELS  ORCHARD  CULTIVATORS 

MONARCH  CULTIVATORS  AUTOMATIC  BEET  PLOWS 

CROSS  KILLS  OR  CLOD  CRUSHERS 
GOPHER  OR  DRAINAGE  PLOWS  SUBSOIL  PLOWS 

(One,  Two,  Three  and  Five  Standards.) 

Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

The  KiUefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  SANTA  FK  AVE. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


Fifteen  hundred  pounds  of  seed  |  from  one  acre  of  late  Italian  cauli- 
were  produced  at  the  University  Farm  flower. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

Bean  bags  are  unobtainable.  There 
is  no  lief  in  sight  or  some  time  to 
come,  say  those  who  are  handling 
bean  bags. 

Frost  has  practically  stopped  ship- 
ments of  cantaloupes  out  of  Rocky 
Ford  (Colorado),  according  to  a  re- 
cent dispatch. 

Onions  have  been  shipped  East  in 
large  quantities  with  a  heavy  demand. 
Prices  to  the  wholesale  market  have 
been  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  per  hundred 
pounds. 

The  early  vegetable  growers  in 
thermal  belts  are  now  busy  getting 
their  ground  into  condition  for  plant- 
ing. The  rains  have  helped  all  along 
the  coatst  section. 

The  rainfall  at  Lodi  for  the  recent 
storm  was  less  than  half  an  inch. 
I>ast  year,  when  so  much  damage  was 
done,  there  were  3.88  inches  which  fell 
September  12,  13  and  14. 

The  Bean  Growers'  Association  have 
requested  the  State  Department  of 
Weights  and  Measures  to  establish  a 
bureau  of  grading  and  certifying  as 
to  size  and  quality  of  beans. 

The  Hawaiian  sugar  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  600,000  tons  this  year,  while 
the  Philippine  crop  is  only  estimated 
at  150,000  tons.  California,  Utah  and 
Idaho  will  yield  perhaps  350,000  tons 
of  beet  sugar. 

Because  of  inadequate  supplies  of 
hard  wheat  in  the  middle  western 
states,  flour  millers  of  the  Northern 
Pacific  States,  Oregon,  Washington 
and  Idaho,  are  the  centers  of  attrac- 
tion for  buyers. 

The  bean  growers  are  to  be  financed 
by  credit  on  warehouse  receipts 
through  the  Bean  Growers'  Associa- 
tiori — a  system  of  trade  acceptances 
that  will  obviate  embarrassment  for 
current  expenses. 

The  representatives  of  California 
bean,  growers  will  appear  before  the 
ways  and  means  committee  of  the 
"House,"  October  15,  to  present  facts 
in  favor  of  the  proposed  2-cents  duty 
on  beans,  it  is  said. 

The  new  season's  beet  sugar  is  ar- 
riving on  the  market  and  will  relieve 
the  sugar  situation  with  regard- to 
daily  consumption.  Present  appear- 
ances point  to  a  good  outlook  for  beet 
growers  another  year. 

A  dollar  a  pound  for  hops  is  the 
price  looked  for  by  growers  in 
Butte  county,  who  have  not  yet  sold. 
At  the  present  price  of  65  cents  a 
pound,  Butte's  hop  crop  is  estimated 
as  being  worth  $750,000. 

Pumping  plants  costing  over  $200,- 
000  are  to  be  installed  in  Reclamation 
District  108  (Yolo  county)  for  the  irri- 
gation of  rice  next  season.  Over  15,- 
000  acres  will  be  planted  to  rice  in 
this  area  the  first  season. 

The  Pacific  Rice  Growers'  Associa- 
tion have  filed  a  petition  with  the 
Railroad    Commission,    asking  that 


(Are  You  PaYm&TaxesOnYowStump Land  % 

.Clear  It  and  Make  Monet* 


increase  your  acreage  and  you 
will  increase  your  bank  account 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply 
no  expense  for  teams  or  powder 

CjNE  man  with  a  *'K"  can  output1  16  hones.  Works 
by  leverage — same  principle  aa  a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48  ton  pull  on  the  slump.  Made  of  the 
finest  steel — guaranteed  against  breakage.  Works  equally 
Well  on  hillsides  and  marshes  where  horses  cannot  operate. 
Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts 

Write  today  for  special  offer  and 
tree  booklet  on  Land  Claariaf 

T'>»  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corp. 
Box        l~      loan  St.,  New  York 
Pac.  Coast  Oftics  18Z  Fifth  St.  San  Francisco,  Cat 


Your  opportunity  is  here  to-day 

STOP  paying  taxes  on  your  stump  land  turn  it  into 
money.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  World  was 
there  such  a  demand  for  the  product  of  the  soil. 

HAND  POWER. 

CyStumpPulIer 

Man  or  woman  single  handed  can  pull  from  50  to 
150  stumps  a  day.     Weight  without  cable  171 

pounds.   NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG. 


warehouses  be  compelled  to  Dperate 
21  hours  in  order  to  expedite  ship- 
ments and  eliminate  car  demurrages. 
Rice  men  still  find  the  number  of 

ducks  increasing  on  them,  and  the 
ducks  spoil  more  than  they  eat  tramp- 
ing it  into  the  ground.  Five  cents  a 
day  per  duck  means  some  loss.  It  is 
said  there  are  ten  ducks  this  year  to 
one  last  year. 

The  recent  storms  had  not,  it  is  be- 
lieved, damaged  the  bean  crop  to  any 
extent,  though  some  were  being  cut  or 
threshed  and  others  still  growing. 
AH  right  up  to  October  7.  A  fair 
fall  will  result  in  a  good  harvest  in 
the  North,  barring  bad  weather  till 
the  crop  is  threshed. 

The  California  rice  crop  will  exceed 
last  year's  by  50  per  cent,  it  is  esti- 
mated, or  at  least  1,000,000  bags  more. 
Last  year  there  were  110,000  acres 
planted  as  compared  with  140,000 
acres  this  year.  The  crop's  value  is 
placed  at  $21,000,000. 

"The  Fresno  Turkish  Tobacco  Com- 
pany" is  the  name  associated  growers 
of  tobacco  have  assumed  in  Fresno 
county.  At  present  there  are  90 
acres  in  the  county.  Last  year's  re- 
turns showed  1,000  pounds  of  tobacco 
to  an  acre  with  prices  from  80  to  85 
cents  a  pound.  This  year  of  scarce 
water  the  crop  will  run  from  300  to 
700  pounds  to  the  acre. 

The  United  States  government,  act- 
ing through  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, under  the  Plant  Quarantine 
Act  of  August  20,  1912,  has  promul- 
gated regulations  absolutely  forbid- 
ding importations  of  seed  or  paddy 
rice,  except  under  strict  supervision. 

Solano  county  is  co-operating  with 
Napa  and  Lake  counties  in  forming  a 
marketing  association  to  handle  their 
products.  Their  delegates  have  met 
with  the  State  Market  Director  for 
this  purpose.  Eighteen  crates  of 
Kelsey  plums,  shipped  through  the 
Placerville  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, sold  in  the  East  at  $6.60  a  crate! 

In  1917  California  produced  44  per 
cent  of  the  country's  bean  crop  and  in 
1918  63  per  cent  of  the  total  crop.  A 
heavy  importation  of  Oriental  beans 
left  our  warehouses  full.  The  Cali- 
fornia Bean  Growers'  Association  at 
Stockton  and  the  Lima  Bean  Growers' 
Association  at  Oxnard  have  been  the 
chief  means  of  alleviating  an  intoler- 
able situation  for  the  grower. 

Cotton  exports  for  August  were  al- 
most double  the  figures  for  the  same 
month  last  year,  according  to  Gov- 
ernment statistics  just  issued, 
the  figures  being  479,058  bales,  as 
compared  with  287,450  for  August, 
1918.  For  the  eight  months  period, 
ended  in  August,  exports  were  4,166,- 
668  bales  in  1919,  and  2.423,489  in  1918. 

ORANGE    COUNTY  COMMUNITY 
FAIR. 


(Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

'Twas  good  fun  just  to  watch  the 
home  folks  from  all  over  Orange 
county  comparing  their  canned  fruits, 
cakes,  sewing  and  pumpkins,  apples, 
and  garden  truck  of  all  sorts  at  the 
second  annual  Orange  County  Fair 
at  Huntington  Beach  October  2,  3  and 
4.  This  one,  which  is  the  culmination 
of  several  local  "community"  events, 
has  not  lost  its  community  flavor,  for 
we  noted  no  exhibits  from  outside  the 
county  except  tractors,  trucks,  and 
machinery.  Each  neighborhood  had 
its  own  tables  and  corners  filled  with 
home-grown  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Livestock  is  still  a  minor  feature  of 
this  community  county  fair.  Classes 
for  hogs  included  "Miscellaneous" 
only.  Goats,  rabbits,  pigeons,  and 
poultry  received  more  attention.  For- 
ty-eight coops  were  installed  for 
poultry  alone. 

It  was  not  a  still  exhibition.  Trac- 
tor demonstrations  were  held  daily. 
Entertainers  performed  free  for  Fair 
visitors  in  one  of  the  biggest  tents 
every  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
third  day  of  the  Fair  saw  an  auction 
of  implements  and  another  of  live- 
stock. Every  day  the  people  had  lunch 
on  the  beach  with  free  coffee  fur- 
nished. Water  sports,  school  ath- 
letics, band  concerts,  and  lectures 
added  interest. 

Spain's  raisin  crop  this  year  is  about 

11.000  tons. 


f\  - 


On  every  type  of 
road  that,  is  traveled 
by  motor  cars,  the 
sharp  clean  charac- 
ters of  ^the  Goodyear 
All -  Weather  Tread 
haveA  plainly  written 
this  impressive  story 


More  people  ride  on 
Goodyear  Tires  than 
any  other* kind 


on 


mm 


This  is  an  actual  photograph  of 
the  impression  left  on  a  brick 
pavement  by  the  Goodyear 
All-  Weather  Tread 
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The  very  words  are  so  closely 

related  that  you  can  see  the  more 
traction  it  has,  the  better  it  is.  Traction  is 
what  counts.  Every  detail  of  construction 
on  a  MONARCH  Tractor  is  directed  toward  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  machine — to  give  traction. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  get  proper  traction  on  a  tractor — and 
that  is  the  MONARCH  way— by  means  of  the  endless  MON- 
ARCH tread.  It  grips  the  ground  with  an  unfailing  creep 
to  which  hills,  grades  and  loads  are  no  obstacle. 

The  Monarch  Tractor 


Wl 


th  the  track  that  laughs  at  grades  and  hills 

There  is  no  secret  to  MONARCH  success.  The  cause  is  self- 
evident  as  soon  as  you  look  at  a  MONARCH  Tractor.  It  is 
built  to  perform — to  give  traction  and  it  looks  the  part.  It  has 
a  combination  of  mechanical  features  all  designed  to  give  that 
brand  of  continuous,  reliable  service  that  makes  tractor  farm- 
ing an  economy. 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalogs  and  literature  explaining  the 
different  construction  features  of  the  MONARCH  Tractor,  This 
will  prove  to  you  that  it  is  the  logical  tractor.  No  one  can 
afford  to  buy  a  tractor  without  seeing  a  MONARCH  demon- 
strated.   They  are  now  made  in  the  following  sizes: 

16-9  H.  /".—The  right  size  tractor  for  the  average  farm.  Small 
enough  to  be  handy  for  auch  work  aa  orchard  cultivation,  power- 
ful! enough  to  pull  from  two  to  three  bottoms. 
30-18  H.  P.— A  big  brute  of  a  tractor— able  to  tackle  heavy 
farm  and  road  work.  1 8  H.  P.  at  drawbar,  30  H.  P.  on  belt  pulley. 

Do  not  confuae  MONARCH  Tractors  with  the  so-called  "track-laying"  types. 
The  track  on  the  MONARCH  is  made  of  wear  resisting  manganese  steel. 
We  guarantee  to  duplicate  forMONARCH  Tractors  any  written  warranty 
put  out  by  any  other  responsible  tractor  manufacturer. 

Write  for  MONARCH  Tractor  literature.  It 
gives  hard  facts  in  a  worth-while  fashion. 
A»k  for  "PERFORMANCE  BOOKLET." 

GENERAL  TRACTORS 

Incorporated 

Watertown,  Wisconsin 

Distributors 

MONARCH  TRACTOR  SALES  CO. 

WALKER  &  THOMPSON. 
120  South  Aurora  St.,  Stockton,  Cat. 
C.  Q.  WCTHRICH,  Los  Angeles  Cat. 


SIMONDS  SAWS 

See  that  your  Drag  Saw  has  a  Simonds  blade 
io  get  the  most  from  your  machine. 

.Save  power  and  time. 


Simonds  Manufacturing 
Company 

The  Saw  Makers  Since  18.12 
Fitchburg,  Mass. 
New  York  Chicago 
San  Francisco 
Portland,  Oregon 


Accessories  at  L  A.  Demonstration 

(Written    for    r   Rural   Press   by   R.   E.  Hodges.) 


One  of  the  chief  values  of  the  acces- 
sories tents  at  a  tractor  and  imple- 
ment demonstration  is  to  give  every- 
one an  opportunity  to  investigate 
equipment  and  machinery  which  has 
been  put  on  the  market  during  the 
preceding  season.  Another  of  the 
great  values  is  in  letting  salesmen  tell 
of  the  best  features  of  their  machines 
and  then  looking  right  away  at  other 
machines  of  the  same  kind  to  see  how 
they  compare.  Dozens  of  new  ideas 
have  been  worked  out  on  plows, 
disks,  harrows,  grinding  machines, 
and  all  kinds  of  machinery  and  acces- 
sories for  tractors  and  motor  vehicles. 
The  passing  observer  does  not  see 
these  things,  but  the  stopping  listener 
is  surprised  at  the  variety  of  new 
wrinkles  applied  to  commonplace  ma- 
chines. 

The  accessories  tent  at  the  Los  An- 
geles Tractor  and  Implement  Demon- 
stration September  16  lo  21  covered 
over  34,000  square  feet  Various  ex- 
hibits overflowed  to  the  outside  and 
extra  tents  were  used  for  some.  The 
writer  tried  to  hurry  through  the  big 
tent,  but  ten  or  twelve  .hours  proved 
only  enough  to  skim  off  some  of  the 
cream.  The  notes  below  indicate  some 
of  the  things  that  could  be  learned 
by  the  stopping  questioner,  but  they 
do  not  cover  the  subject  in  any  com- 
plete way. 

Around  the  Double  Seal  piston  ring 
a  square  shoulder  is  cut  for  another 
ring  to  fit  on  loosely  with  its  ends  at 
the  other  side  of  the  piston  from  the 
ends  of  the  heavier  ring.  When  these 
are  put  on  right  side  up,  the  force 
of  explosion  expands  the  double  ring* 
to  make  it  pt  the  cylinder  even  if  the 
latter  is  out  of  round.  If  put  on  up- 
side down  compression  would  leak 
side  down  compression  would  leak 
past  it,  but  it  would  keep  oil  from 
working  past  the  piston  from  the 
crank  case  and  would'  hold  vacuum  in 
the  firing  chamber  to  suck  fuel  in. 
To  get  both  effects,  the  upper  ring  on 
a  piston  is  put  on  right  side  up  and 
the  next  one  upside  down.  The  close 
fit  of  these  rings  was  shown  by  the 
attendant  who  had  a  cylinder  which 
was  worn  on  one  side.  A  stopcock 
had  been  inserted  at  the  head  of  the 
cylinder  to  permit  the  piston  to  be 
pushed  in  or  pulled  out  *  by  hand. 
With  the  cock  closed  and  a  ring  right 
side  up  the  attendant  stood  on  the 
piston  a  minute  or  two,  but  could  noi 
force  it  down  because  there  was  no 
leakage.  With  a  ring  on  upside  down 
he  could  push  it  in  but  could  not  pull 
it  out  until  the  cock  was  opened. 

A  two-inch  section  of  a  five-inch 
Norwalk  inner  tube  was  holding  the 
weight  of  a  285-pound  rock.  It  was 
stretched  to  about  two  feet  long.  The 
attendant  explained  that  all  Norwalk 
inner  tubes  are  of  nine  plies  all  sul- 
phur-cured. In  the  red  tubes  each 
ply  is  dipped  in  coloring  matter  be- 
fore putting  them  together.  Many 
other  kinds  of  red  tubes  are  of  com- 
position rubber  with  the  coloring 
matter  mixed  in  and  cured  with  anti- 
mony. An  outer  casing  had  been  cut 
diagonally  and  its  five  plies  of  fabric 
were  separated. 
Tuition  in  Motor  Management. 

Two  schools  for  the  teaching  of 
automobile,  tractor,  motor  truck,  and 
gas-engine  operation  had  exhibits  and 
gave  daily  lectures  on  the  inward 
workings  of  gas  machines.  The  Na- 
tional Automotive  School  had  a  sep- 
arate tent,  including  a  representative 
exhibit  of  its  facilities  for  teaching 
Their  school  is  located  down  town,  but 
they  also  have  a  tractor  field  for 
practical  work.  The  U.  S.  Tractor. 
Truck,  and  Auto  school  had  a  section 
of  the  main  tent  with  seats  for  vis- 
itors and  a  tractor  operated  by  a  gas 
engine  to  illustrate  the  daily  lectures. 
These  lectures  are  copied  by  students 
each  day.  The  students  then  adjourn 
to  the  shop,  where  each  day's  lecture 
is  worked  out  in  practice.  This  lasts 
about  fifteen  days,  after  which  actual 
commercial  trouble  work  is  done  by 
the  students  under  supervision. 

Bosch  magnetos  and  impulse  starters 
were  shown  working  in  clouds  of 
dust  and  under  jets  of  water.   One  of 


them  was  fitted  on  a  Ford  engine  to 
show  its  special  adaptation.  This 
was  explained  in  our  columns  last- 
spring. 

In  the  Fairbanks-Morse  engine  sec- 
tion was  a  sign,  "All  Z  engines  are 
IJosch  equipt."  Several  of  these,  in 
various  sizes,  were  suggestive  of  work 
done  while  you  do  something  else.  A 
vertical  one-cylinder  50-horsepower 
Y  engine,  installed  by  Fairbanks, 
Morse  &  Co.,  was  running  smoothly 
and  quietly.  Part  of  its  power  was 
used  to  operate  an  eight-inch  centrifu- 
gal pump,  running  the  water  over  a 
weir. 

Anions  the  many  displays  that  at- 
tracted the  wives  of  ranchers  was 
that  showing  Dreadnaught  Oil-gas 
burners,  heating  all  kinds  of  stoves, 
including  spiral  heaters  for  hot-water 
tanks  and  baths. 

The  Splitdorf  Electric  Co.  displayed 
a  sign  saying  that  66%  per  eent  of 
all  the  tractors  demonstrating  at  this 
event  were  using  Splitdorf  spark 
plugs. 

Looking  over  the  varied  exhibit  of 
the  Germain  Seed  Co.,  showing  poultry 
feeds,  fertilizers,  and  labeled  dishes 
of  seeds,  we  were  told  of  a  new  grain 
sorghum,  the  Higari.  which  will  be 
put  onto  the  market  next  year.  About 
22  acres  are  being  grown  in  Arizona 
now  for  the  Germain  Seed  Co.  It  is  a 
hybrid,  lighter  in  eolor  than  milo.  but 
said  to  produce  considerably  heavier 
crops. 

Practically  the  only  pat  affine-base 
California  oil  was  played  up  in  a 
striking  manner  by  the  Ventura  Oil 
Co.,  who  built  a  reservoir  of  paraffine 
at  a  slightly  greater  elevation  than, 
the  miniature  farm  beside  it  and  then 
overflowed  the  reservoir  with  oil  from 
a  fountain  in  its  center.  The  overflow  . 
was  carried  off  by  an  open  concrete 
(paraffine)  flume  to  distant  miniature 
mountains. 

One  of  the  toughest-looking  aggre- 
gations of  big,  knotty,  crotched  logs 
was  vigorously  sawed  into  slabs  by 
the  R.  M.  Wade  crosscut  saw,  run- 
ning 300  to  500  strokes  per  minute, 
the  power  being  supplied  by  a  gas 
engine  mounted  on  a  frame,  which  is 
moved  from  cut  to  cut  on  the  log  by 
one  man.. 

In  keeping  with  a  feature  of  tractor 
demonstrations  and  tractor  buying 
that  is  sure  to  come,  was  the  exhibit 
of  Tractometers  designed  for  use  of 
farmers  in  determining  how  much 
their  tractors  pull.  It  is  one  way  of 
telling  on  a  dial  when  the  tractor  is 
'icing  overloaded,  and  how  much  pull 
it  can  exert  on  the  drawbar  at  vari- 
ous speeds.  It  is  an  inexpensive  dy- 
namometer costing  $75  to  $15,0.  It 
lengthens  the  life  of  a  tractor  by  ab- 
sorbing some  of  the  shock  when  the 
drawbar  is  jerked,  as  well  as  by  tell- 
ing the  driver  when  the  tractor  is 
overloaded. 

Domestic  Accessories. 

A  house-watering  system  new  to 
Southern  California  was  the  Westco, 
shown  by  H.  W.  Sehillmger.  A  suc- 
tion pipe  is  put  into  the  cistern  and 
the  pump  connected  in  with  a  motor, 
which  is  connected  to  an  ordinary 
electric  light  bulb.  The  faucet  con- 
stitutes the  switch,  so  that  when  it  is 
opened,  the  motor  and  pump  automat- 
ically start  and  water  comes  a-run- 
ning.  This  is  a  little  more  expensive 
in  operation  than  a  similar  outfit, 
which  includes  a  pressure  tank.  The 
motor  starts  automatically  when  pres- 
sure in  the  tank  drops  to  15  pounds, 
or  whatever  pressure  it  is  adjusted 
for.  It  stops  when  the  pressure 
reaches  40  pounds,  or  at  any  other 
adjustment  desired.  Forty  pounds  is 
claimed  to  force  water  about  90  feet 
high. 

Electricity  designed  to  lighten  a 
score  of  tasks  in  the  farm  home  is 
supplied  by  the  Delco  Light  machine, 
which  generates  electricity  by  the 
power  of  a  very  small  gas  engine  and 
stores  it  in  storage  batteries  when- 
ever the  farm  lights  or  other  electric 
appliances  arc  not  using  electricity 
as  fast  .as  it  is  generated.  "Juice" 
from  the  storage  batteries  can  be  used 
without  starting  the  engine  until  the 
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Time  has  no  terrorybr 
the  owner  of  a  Yuba 


HE  is  confident  of  his  ability  to  do  his  work  well,  quickly,  and 
in  proper  season  by  reason  of  his  knowledge  of  its  long  rec- 
ord of  reliable  performance. 

He  is  insured  from  the  haunting  dread  of  a  breakdown  at  a  time 
when  minutes  cost  dollars  by  the  high  quality  and  superior  strength 
of  its  working  parts. 

He  knows  from  experience  and  observation  that  he  will  continue 
to  use  his  Yuba  year  after  year,  as  a  workman  uses  a  fine  tool— 
that  a  moderate  annual  outlay  for  repairs  on  wearing  parts  will 
restore  its  efficiency  to  par. 

He  is  certain  that  time  will  prove  the  economy  of  his  investment 
in  his  Yuba  tra&or. 


Ready  for  Immediate  Delivery 
There  are  two  sizes  of  YUBA  Ball  Tread  Tractors: 

12-20^20-35 

Write  us  for  the  catalogue  of  the  size  you  need;  tell  us  how  many  acres 

you  farm,  and  the  kind  of  soil. 


Address : 

Yuba  Manufacturing  Company 

Marysville  California 


YUBA 
DEALERS: 


A.  F.  George  Co.,  Fresno 

Pengilly  &  Clarke,  Stockton 

San  Jose  Truck  &  Tractor  Co.,  San  Jose 


Ketterlin  Bros.,  Santa  Rosa 
Young  Hardware  Co.,  Napa 
Mayfield  &  Long,  Suisun 
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juice  is  nearly  all  gone,  when  the 
generator  starts  to  recharge  the  bat- 
teries. A  little  motor  connected  into 
the  circuit  was  operating  a  churn 
An  electric  fan  was  keeping  up  a  not- 
iceable breeze.  A  vacuum  sweeper 
was  handy  to  connect  into  a  socket 
when  desired.  Those  who  have  used 
electricity  for  home  work  can  scarce- 
ly conceive  of  themselves  being  with- 
out it. 

The  lowering  water-level  during 
1918  and  1919  has  left  many  centrifu- 
gal pumps  dry.  This  has  led  to  a 
good  business  in  deep-well  pumps  of 
various  kinds,  which  replace  the  cen- 
trifugal because  they  do  not  require 
pits.  One  of  those  shown  at  the 
Tractor  Demonstration  was  the  Bean, 
which  has  been  described  In  our  notes 
regarding  the  State  Fair,  where  it 
was  exhibited.  Another,  which  at- 
tracted attention  in  the  accessories 
and  machinery  tent  was  the  Kimball, 
a  rather  recent  product  made  by  an 
old  concern  which  has  heretofore  de- 
voted its  attention  to  municipal  and 
other  large  pumps.  The  one  at  the 
Demonstration  was  throwing  about 
160  miner's  inches  with  a  very  small 
lift,  the  power  being  furnished  by  a 
6  h.  p.  Z  engine.  The  Kimball  tur- 
bine propeller  is  like  a  simple  auger. 
As  the  auger  motion  of  the  water 
would  waste  considerable  power, 
curved  fixed  vanes  are  placed  just 
below  each  propeller  to  correct  the 
whirl.  A  propeller  and  its  vanes 
within  an  iron  casing  constitute  a  sec- 
tion of  the  pump  separate  from  all 


The  New  16  valve 

Twin  City 
Tractor 

PAYS  BIG  DIVIDENDS 

For  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  the  tOactor  industry,  the  4-cylin- 
der,  16-valve  engine  (valve  In  head 
type)  is  now  applied  to  a  tractor. 
The  TWIN  CITY  12-20  with  its  16- 
valve  motor  actually  develops  25 
per  cent  more  than  its  rated  horse- 
power. 

This  new  12-20  is  a  light  weight 
tractor  that  will  out-pull,  out-last, 
and  out-dividend  other  tractors  of 
equal  rating. 

Not  built  down  to  a  price,  but 
built  up  to  a  fixed  ideal — to  do  the 
work  assigned  to  it  better  than  it 
has  ever  been  done  before. 

The  highest  grade  tractor  will 
unfailingly  prove  the  least  expen- 
sive and  pay  the  biggest  dividends- 


lcXpenstromg 

^^^^  DISTRIBUTORS 


Iran 


Van  Ness  at  Golden  Gate, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles.  Stockton. 


REE MAM 

>  ^GARDEN  TRACTOR*  ^ 


other  sections.  Deep  in  a  well  the 
sections,  which  are  about  fourteen 
inches  long,  are  screwed  one  into  an- 
other. Nearer  the  top,  the  casing  for 
each  section  is  lengthened  to  as  much 
as  six  feet  per  impeller.  Balls  of 
about  1%  inches  diameter  in  a  ball- 
bearing at  the  head  of  the  pump  sup- 
port the  weight  of  the  shaft  and  its 
column  of  water.  The  balls  are  en* 
closed  and  running  in  oil.  They  can 
stand  13,700  pounds  weight  at  L000 
revolutions  per  minute,  which  is  four 
or  five  times  their  maximum  load  on 
this  sized  pump.  The  shaft  is  hollow 
for  grease  to  be  forced  to  all  bearings 
under  600  pounds  pressure. 

Several  tractor  crank  cases  and 
transmission  cases  were  operated  in 
the  Standard  Oil  exhibit  by  a  line- 
shaft  which  was  run  by  a  Western 
Electric  Co.  farm-generating  machine. 
The  tractor  cases  were  cut  away  to 
show  how  the  transmissions  and 
crank  cases  are  lubricated  with  zero- 
lene  and  other  Standard  lubricants. 

Most  of  the  American  Manganese 
Steel  exhibits  were  lost  in  the  freight 
mess,  but  several  tractor  track  links 
were  there  to  show  how  they  can  be 
bent  and  twisted  without  cracking  or 
breaking.  An  increasing  number  of 
track  type  tractors  are  using  manga- 
nese steel.  This  material  is  also  de- 
signed for  use  on  the  exposed  drive 


gears  of  wheel  tractors. 

A  canvas-covered  pulley  a  foot  in 
diameter  hung  throughout  the  show 
with  one  end  of  the  canvas  stripped 
back  an  inch. 


THE  IMPLEMENT  AND  TRACTOR 
DEMONSTRATION. 


B. 


(Written   for   Pacific   Rural   Prrsa   by  R. 
Hodge*.)  ' 

It  was*  a  place  to  try  the  effective- 
ness of  soil  refining  machinery.  We 
|  watched  one  tractor  making  a  notice- 
|  able  impression  on  the  clods  which 
rolled  and  twisted  it  like  a  small  boat 
on  a  choppy  sea.    It  was  pulling  a 
I  loaded  double  disk,  but  the  disk  was 
riding  over  the  clods.    The  crushing 
was  done  by  the  lugs  on  the  tractor's 
I  wheels.    This  led  one  rancher  to  ob- 
|  serve  that  it  would  be  more  economical 
!  to  put  longer  lugs  on  the  wheels  and 
i  forget  the  disk. 

On  these  hard  big  clods,  other  roll- 
I  ers  and  clod  crushers  and  heavier 
!  disks  were  found  which  eventually 
j  did  the  work.    Most  of  their  efforts 
I  were  displayed  near  the  headquarters 
I  tents  and  attracted  many  visitors.  It 
is  a  settled  fact  that  tractors  will  plow 
I  adequately,   but  whether   they  will 
|  cultivate  thoroughly  and  economically 
and    conveniently,    close    to  trees, 
seemed  still  to  be  a  question  in  some 
minds. 


H All.,  THE  >1ILK  BAR! 


Has  it  come  to  stay?  There  1b  only 
one  answer  to  that  question,  and  that 
is,  yes,  to  judge  by  the  patronage  ac- 
corded the  experimental  bar  con- 
ducted by  the  Associated  Dairymen  of 
California  in  the  gallery  of  the  Expo- 
sition building  at  the  State  Fair. 
Nothing  but  milk  drinks  were  served, 
but  they  were  of  wide  variety  and 
ranged  in  price  from  ten  lo  twenty 
cents  each.  Everything  from  plain 
buttermilk  to  the  more  aristocratic 
drinks,  like  the  Hereford  Highball, 
Jersey  Island  Chocolate,  Holstein 
Elixir,  etc.,  were  served  by  beautiful 
barmaids,  dressed  becomingly  in 
white. 

This  association  intends  to  start 
bars  of  this  kind  in  all  the  larger 
cities  and  at  the  same  time  carry  on 
a  campaign  of  education  as  to  the 
healthfulness  of  milk  and  its  products 
as  a  human  food  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. Again  we  say.  All  hail  to  the 
milk  bar! 


A  recent  bulletin  from  the  U.  S.  D. 
A.  treats  on  methods  to  reduce  losses 
of  livestock  from  Loco  Weed.  It  tells 
how  to  identify  the  three  different 
kinds  of  this  weed,  methods  of  pre- 
vention and  cure;  also  how  to  eradi- 
cate the  weed  from  the  ranges. 


H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
Agricultural  Implements  of  All  Kinds. 
724  Tan  Ness  Are.,  San  Francisco. 


Fairbanks -JMorse 
"Z'"Engine  with 
"Bosch  Magneto 


Farm  Engine  Supremacy 

THE  famous  "Z"  Engine  and  the  Bosch  high  tension,  oscillating  magneto 
combine  to  make  the  one  SUPREME  farm  engine.  ?  The  dependability 
of  the  Bosch  in  delivering  a  steady  succession  of  hot,  intensive  sparks  is  \tfell 
known  and  adds  the  one  possible  betterment  to  the  "Z" — always  recognized 
as  America's  foremost  farm  engine.  5  Call  on  >>our  "Z"  Engine  dealer  and 
see  the  result  of  this  newest  combination — FAIRBANKS-MORSE  "Z 
WITH  BOSCH  MAGNETO.  5  Over  200  Bosch  Service  Stations  assist 
our  dealers  in  delivering  maximum  engine  service.  5  Prices —  1  lA  H.  P.,  $75.00 
—3  H.  P.,  $125.00—6  H.  P.,  $200.00— all  F.  O.  B.  Factor?. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  (a 
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Dairy  Cattle  at  Coming  Los  Angeles  Show 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Situated  very  favorably  as  to  dis- 
tance and  shipping  facilities,  Los  An- 
geles will  have  a  great  show  of  dairy 
cattle,  drawing  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  and  Arizona.  There  may  be 
some  Eastern  shows  that  will  have  a 
few  more  on  exhibition,  but  there  will 
be  none  better.  From  Lockeford  on  the 
north  to  Phoenix,  Arizona  on  the  east 
and  San  Diego  on  the  south,  they  are 
coming  to  compete  for  the  honors  and 
display  their  economic  charms  to  an 
admiring  public. 

Burr  Farm  of  Los  Angeles  that  has 
long  been  one  of  the  mainstays  in 
supplying  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  with 
milk,  cream  and  butter,  has  gone  into 
the  registered  Holstein-Friesian  busi- 
ness extensively  and  will  have  a  fine 
exhibit.  Kenneth  Abbott  has  had  the 
management  of  the  registered  herd 
lately  and  that  means  they  will  be  in 
the  pink  of  condition. 

Off  to  the  west  of  that  beautiful 
little  city  of  Chino,  far  enough  to 
be  somewhat  by  itself  and  still 
near  enough  to  be  convenient,  is  lo- 
cated the  George  Jr.  Republic,  a 
school  for  boys,  with  agriculture  and 
livestock  features  always  uppermost. 
They  will  show  a  fine  lot  of  Holsteins 
with  their  great  herd  sire,  Dichtor 
Spofford  Korndyke  Lad  5th,  at  the 
head  of  the  bunch.  The  boys  at  the 
school  care  for  and  will  fit  the  cattle 
under  the  supervision  of  R.  A.  Condee, 
farm  superintendent. 

When  you  think  about  Jerseys  you 
cannot  help  but  think  about  the  cattle 
owned  by  Grant  A.  Brown  of  El  Monte, 
and  be  sure  and  see  them  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Live  Stock  Show.  He  will 
be  on  hand  with  seven  head  of  his 
beauties  to  demonstrate  the  ability  of 
the  south  to  grow  the  very  finest  of 
the  breed.  To  see  them  once  is  to  re- 
member them  always. 

Down  in  the  southernmost  end  of 
the  State  are  found  some  of  the  great- 
est Guernseys  in  America.  Edgemoore 
Farm,  W.  H.  Dupee,  proprietor,  Santee, 
will  show  a  strong  herd.  He  has  a 
large  number  of  good  ones  to  select 
from  and  should  be  right  up  at  the 
top  in  all  of  the  classes. 

Frampton  Bros,  of  Artesia  grow  the 
best  Indian  corn  in  California,  accord- 
ing to  their  statement,  and  back  this 
up  by  actual  figures.  They  grow  this 
corn  and  feed  it  to  some  of  the  best 
Holsteins  found  anywhere,  and  they 
will  be  at  the  show  with  a  very  strong 
bunch  of  not  less  than  five  head.  They 
won  grand  championship  on  their  bull, 
Segis  Pontiac  De  Kol  Burke  Clyde, 
last  year  at  the  Liberty  Fair  and  this 
individual  has  not  deteriorated,  to  say 
the  least. 

A.  J.  Stalder  of  Riverside  has  Hol- 
steins that  are  good  in  performance 
and  in  the  show  ring.  They  will  be 
at  the  show  with  a  contingent  that 
will  engage  the  eyes  of  the  judges  in 
a  way  that  will  make  it  somewhat 
dangerous  for  his  competitors. 

Guernseys  from  Grape  Wild  Farms. 
Escalon,  A.  B.  Humphrey,  owner,  will 
be  at  the  Los  Angeles  Show  this  year. 
They  will  have  a  show  herd  repre- 
sentative *of  all  stock  shown  by  this 
great  breeding  establishment.  Produc- 
tion and  supreme  conformation  go 
hand  in  hand  in  this  herd  and  their 
show  cattle  are  always  found  in  the 
ribbons  with  the  blue  color  predomi- 
nating. There  is  always  a  Guernsey 
show  where  Grape  Wild  Farms  herd 
is  exhibited. 

Santa  Anita  Rancho,  Santa  Anita, 
will  have  a  herd  of  high-honor  Hol- 
steins in  the  show  ring  of  the  kind 
that  take  the  eye  of  the  dairyman  ev- 
ery time.  Their  herdsman,  Mr.  Earl 
Sturgis,  knows  the  game  from  produc- 
tion to  show  ring  and  has  done  some 
great  work  along  production  lines, 
and  in  the  show  ring  this  fall  the 
cattle  under  his  care  will  bespeak  a 
place  right  up  in  the  front  row. 

E.  L.  Haas  of  Downey  has  Jerseys 
entered,  and  although  a  new  man  on 
the  list,  will  help  to  make  a  good 
show. 

Phoenix,  Arizona,  is  in  a  rather 
warm  locality  on  the  earth  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  but  it  does  grow  alfalfa 
nearly  the  whole  year  round  and, 
therefore,  dairy  cattle  thrive  and  pro- 
duce wonderfully.     Mr.   Buckley  is 


bringing  a  herd  of  Jerseys  to  Los  An- 
geles to  compare  with  those  owned  in 
California  and  to  compete  for  the 
honors  at  this  great  show.  If  his 
cattle  are  as  good  as  the  Salt  River 
Valley  climate  in  the  winter  time, 
California  breeders  will  indeed  "sit  up 
and  take  notice." 

Jerseys  are  not  the  only  good  dairy 
cattle  raised  in  the  Salt  River  Valley 
of  Arizona,  as  Frank  Reed  Sanders 
will  have  herds  of  Dutch  Belted  and 
Holstein-Friesians  to  prove  that  black 
and  white  is  a  good  color  for  dairy 
cattle  in  that  region.  Mr.  Sanders  has 
shown  Dutch  Belted  cattle  before  in 
California,  but  now  he  comes  doubly 
armed  in  this  popular  color  and  will 
make  a  fine  showing. 

When  J.  E.  Thorp  of  Lockeford 
starts  out  on  the  show-  circuit  he 
keeps  on  going,  therefore,  he  will  be 
found  in  the  ring  at  Los  Angeles  with 
something  like  a  dozen  and  a  half  of 
his  favorite  cattle.  Mr.  Thorp  is 
really  one  of  the  constructive  breeders 
of  the  State,  and  while  he  has  one  or 
two  new  ones,  his  herd  is  practically 
all  his  own  breeding  and  they  are  good 
ones,  too,  as  his  winnings  at  the  State 
Fair  and  elsewhere  this  year  will  tes- 


Dichtor  Spofford  Korndyke  Lad  5th,  Herd  Sire  in  Holstein  herd  of  George  Jr.  Republic,  Chino. 


tity.    His  showing   will   be  Jerseys. 

Riverside,  California,  is  a  great  place 
for  many  things  and  among  them  is 
a  herd  of  the  aristocratic  Jerseys  just 
on  the  outskirts  of  this  beautiful  city, 
and  they  surely  detract  nothing  from 


its  beauty.  J.  E.  Wherrell  takes  great 
pride  in  his  beautiful  cattle  and  is 
coming  to  the  Los  Angeles  Show  to 
see  just  how  blue  ribbons  are  won. 
The  show  of  Jerseys  promises  to  be  a 
great  one,  and  Mr.  Wherrell  is  confl- 
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Calco  Stock  Watering  Trough 


Calco  Farm  Products 
make  and  save  yoxt 
money  -  - 

— because  Calco  Farm  Products,  made 
of  Galvanized  Armco  Iron  and  Cast 
Iron,  last.  They  resist  rust,  and  hogs  or 
stock  cannot  chew  them  to  pieces. 

— because,  being  metal,  they  are  easily 
washed  and  cleaned.  There  are  no 
cracks  in  which  germ?  can  hide.  And 
clean  feeding  and  watering  equipment 
means  fewer  sick  animals — and  more 
profits. 

— because  they  save  the  time  of  your- 
self and  costly  farm  help.  The  water- 
ing fountain — the  Automatic  Grain 
Feeder — save  hours — and  money. 

— because  these  feeding  products  are 
so  constructed  that  they  save  grain  and 
other  feed — another  vital  saving  ad- 
vantage. 

— because  the  actual  money  cost  is 
small — compared  with  the  cost  of  ma- 
terial and  labor  of  wooden  disease  traps. 

Send  for  descriptions  and  price  lists. 
California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


Calco  Hog  Trough 


LOS  ANGELES 

4  1  7  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 

406  Parker  Street 


Model  257 
Calco  Sheep  Trough 


Model  250 
Calco  Automatic  Grain  Feeder 


Model  252 
Calco  Automatic  Hog  Watering  Fountain 
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The  Fixed-Feed 
Separator  Has  Been 
Tried  and  Found 
GUILTY! 

Every  year  thousands  of  dairymen  and  farmers  discover 
that  the  fixed-feed  separator  is  wasteful.  They  refuse  to 
accept  the  alibis  put  forth  by  the  fixed-feed  separator,  such 
as  speedometers,  speed  bells  and  other  contraptions  that 
merely  warn  the  operator  when  he  turns  below  speed  and 
do  not  really  prevent  butterfat  loss. 

Suction-feed  is  the  only  principle  in  separator  construction 
that  prevents  butterfat  loss  resulting  from  slow  turning  and 
Sharpies  is  the  only  suction-feed  separator.  The  Sharpies 
skims  clean  at  any  speed — something  no  other  separator 
does  and  that  no  other  separator  dares  to  claim. 

SHARPLES 

SUCTION— FEED  _ 

Cream  separator 

SKIMS  CLEAN  AT  ANY  SPEED 

Get  the  evidence.  We  will  send  you  reports  of  actual  tests  made  by 
dairy  experts,  testing  associations,  creameries  all  over  the  country. 
These  reports  show  in  dollars  and  cents  how  wasteful  separators  are 
that  fail  to  skim  clean  all  the  time. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  make  a  separator  fully  efficient,  and  that  is 
to  use  a  Sharpies.  It  is  the  pioneer  American  separator — having  be- 
hind it  the  oldest  and  largest  separator  factory  in  America,  with  100% 
American  ownership. 

Write  for  interesting  booklet,  addressing  nearest  branch,  Dept.  31 
"There  are  No  Substitutes  for  Dairy  Foods" 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

BRANCHES:  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  TORONTO 

Over  2,423,000  Sharpie*  Separator*  in  Daily  U*e  DC  97 


USE  YOUR  FORD  AS  A  10-HORSE 
PORTABLE  FARM  ENGINE 

The  Perfection  Belt 
Power  Attachment  is 
all  you  need. 

Easy  to  line  up  with 
the  machine  you  want 
to  drive.  Has  an  ex- 
tra cooling  fan. 

We  also  make  The 
Ideal  Power  Jack  for 

rear  drive.    Fits  any 
car. 

Ask  us 
about  them. 

THE   ASHLAND    PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

320  Market  Street.  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 


dent  his  cattle  will  win  their  share. 

The  Ayrshires  are  coming  into 
their  own  in  California  and  J.  Henry 
Meyer  of  San  Francisco  and  Watson- 
ville,  with  his  Elkhorn  herd,  is  doing 
a  great  work  in  bringing  this  great 
Scotch  breed  to  the  fore.  His  herd 
won  first  honors  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year  and  he  will  show  practically  the 
same  ones  at  Los  Angeles.  Wm.  Hen- 
drie,  the  herdsman,  will  surely  have 


them  so  that  they  will  he  "a  sicht  for. 

sair  een." 

Coming  into  competition  with  the 
Elkhorn  herd  of  Ayrshires  is  another 
competition  contingent  from  the  Salt 
River  Valley  of  Arizona  in  the  herd 
of  A.  C.  McMinn  of  Phoenix.  This 
valley  will  grow  almost  anything  and 
the  Scotch  "coo"  certainly  ought  to 
do  well  for  all  of  its  being  so  widely 
different  from  her  native  heath. 


The  Coming  Swine  Show  at  Los  Angeles 


(Written  for  Purine  Rural  Tress.) 


The  herds  showing  at  Los  Angeles 
this  year  are  all  from  California  and 
most  of  these  from  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  at  that.  The  newer  breeds 
are  leading  in  numbers  with  the  Du- 
roc-Jerseys  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
This  last-named  breed  is  very  popular 
in  the  south,  and  if  it  was  not  for 
some  noted  herds  of  Poland-Chinas 
and  Berkshires  from  the  north,  the 
Duroc-Jerseys  and  Hampshires  would 
have  it  all  their  own  way.  Fourteen 
exhibitors  of  Durocs,  six  of  Hamp- 
shires, and  only  six  altogether  of  Po- 
land-Chinas and  Berkshires.  Some- 
thing is  surely  wrong  in  southern  Cal- 
ifornia with  the  older  breeds. 

In  the  Poland-China  department  M. 
&  A.  L.  Bassett  of  Hanford  will  be  in 
line  with  a  large  showing  of  their 
favorite  breed.  They  were  at  the  Lib- 
erty Fair  last  year  and  are  back  again 
this  year.  The  senior  member  of  the 
firm  has  bred  more  registered  Poland- 
Chinas  than  any  other  breeder  in  the 
State,  and  is  now  showing  swine  of  a 


among  the  smaller  breeders  on  one  of 
the  smaller  subdivisions  of  the  won- 
derful San  Fernando  valley.  Their 
herd  may  not  be  as  large  as  some,  but 
it  is  producing  hogs  thai  will  look  fine 
in  any  company  and  the  hig  fellows 
won't  have  it  all  their  own  way  all 
the  time  when  it  comes  to  the  show 
ring,  for  Hewitt  Bros,  will  have  some 
in  line  when  the  time  comes. 

This  same  Fernando  valley  is  great 
for  alfalfa  and  that  alfalfa  is  as  full 
of  red  hogs  as  some  parts  of  Califor- 
nia used  to  be  of  fleas.  L.  Leist  of 
Van  Nuys  is  another  breeder  whose 
herd  is  not  the  largest,  and  he  means 
to  see  how  his  Durocs  will  look  be- 
side the  others  that  are  to  be  at  the 
Los  Angeles  show. 

Donald  H.  Graham,  owner  of  Ran- 
cho  Del  Sur,  near  Lancaster,  in  the 
Antelope  valley,  has  heard  the  call  of 
the  show  ring  at  Los  Angeles  and 
will  come  down  and  fill  most  of  the 
classes  with  his  Durocs.  The  wind 
may  blow  a  little  at  times  on  the  Mo- 


drape  Wild  Rose, 


nil  rhumplun  Berkshire  sow,  A.  R.  Humphrey,  owner,  Ksraloa. 


very  popular  type  wifh  both  the 
breeders  and  packers.  A  quick-grow- 
ing animal  with  plenty  of  bone  and 
an  excellent  breeder;  in  fact,  the  "ad- 
vanced type." 

The  George  Jr.  Republic  of  Chino 
will  show  Duroc-Jerseys,  as  well  as 
Holsteins.  The  boys  at  the  school  are 
taking  a  great  interest  in  the  swine 
department  and  they  ought,  under  Mr. 
R.  A.  Condee's  management,  make  a 
good  showing. 

Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa,  will 
exhibit  Berkshires  and  of  the  blue-rib- 
bon type.  J.  Francis  O'Connor,  owner 
of  the  above-mentioned  herd,  is  an  en- 
thusiastic booster  for  the  Berkshires, 
and  is  comparatively  a  new  breeder, 
but  with  an  old  head  on  his  shoulders. 
It  can  be  said  truthfully  that  Mr. 
O'Connor  is  doing  as  much  or  more  for 
his  chosen  breed  of  swine  as  any 
other  man  in  California  today. 

The  "sheeted"  hog  finds  an  advo- 
cate and  supporter  in  L  A.  Denker  of 
Saugus,  who  will  have  his  herd  in 
the  ring  when  the  "gong  sounds." 

The  motorist  on  the  State  Highway, 
about  half-way  between  Los  Angeles 
and  Santa  Barbara,  notices  an  attract- 
ive sign  telling  him  that  the  collection 
of  nice  buildings  in  a  setting  of  hills 
and  trees  is  Conejo  Ranch,  the  place 
where  they  breed  Hampshires  and 
Duroc-Jersey  swine.  They  have  one 
of  the  largest  swine-breding  establish- 
ments in  southern  California.  Last 
year  they  made  a  great  showing  and 
will  no  doubt  repeat  what  they  did 
then  when  they  get  started.  So  far 
they  have  not  shown,  but  expect  to 
have  a  full  quota  out  of  each  breed  at 
Los  Angeles.  With  their  new  impor- 
tation from  the  East  and  Mr.  Geo. 
Waltmeyer  to  manage  the  herds,  they 
certainly  ought  to  make  the  upper  end 
of  the  line  some  of  the  time  at  least. 

Hewitt   Bros,    of   Van    Nuys  are 


Ja^e-  desert,  but  do  not  think  for  one 
minute  that  Mr.  Graham's  Durocs  are 
filled  with  it,  for  they  are  real  top- 
notchers  and  will  be  rooting  along 
toward  the  top  of  the  line  by  the  time 
the  judge  has  finished. 

Berkshire  herds  are  not  as  numer- 
ous in  this  southern  show  as  the 
lovers  of  this  great  breed  of  swine 
would  wish,  but  there  will  be  a  Berk- 
shire show  for  all  that,  as  A.  B. 
Humphrey  of  Escalon  will  be  there 
with  his  h*erd,  so  that  while  the  herds 
may  not  be  as  strong  in  numbers  as 
some  of  the  other  breeds  the  exhibi- 
tion will  not  be  lacking  in  quality. 
Grape  AVild  Farm's  herd  will  have  a 
full  quota  and  fill  all  classes. 

Ireland  Ranch  at  Owensmouth  will 
show  their  Duroc-Jerseys,  of  course, 
and  it  won't  be  any  insignificant,  poor 
stuff  either,  as  they  have  a  lot  of  good 
ones,  and  it  won't  be  best  for  those 
making  up  a  slate  of  the  winners  to 
forget  this  herd.  Some  of  them  have 
been  thought  good  enough  to  go  East, 
but  the  owners  thought  best  to  hold 
on  to  what  they  have  and  not  go  to 
"chasing  rainbows." 

The  Hampshire  delegation  cannot 
help  but  be  strengthened  by  those 
shown  by  the  Fairbanks  Ranch  at  Red- 
lands.  Mr.  Harvey,  the  manager,  is  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  breed  and 
knows  good  Hampshires  when  he  sees 
them.  They  will  show  a  full  quota. 
Only  the  very  best  animals  in  this 
herd,  either  male  or  female,  are  kept 
for  breeding  purposes  and  the  culls 
go  to  the  butcher  and  not  to  some 
innocent  beginner. 

E.  Avery,  Newton,  is  rather  of  a  new 
breedar  in  the  Duroc  game,  but  he  will 
compare  his  good  ones  with  the  others 
at  the  "big  show"  and  see  who  has 
the  best  ones. 

C.  J.  Gilbert  of  Lancaster  has  a  herd 
of  Hampshires  that  are  among  the 
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best  and  he  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  show  with  his  follow  breeders 
in  friendly  rivalry  for  the  coveted 
blue,  red  and  white  ribbons  that  are 
really  so  little  in  themselves,  but  rep- 
resent so  much  ofttimes  to  the  win- 
ners of  them. 

The  Perris  valley  south  and  east  of 
Riverside  seems  to  be  a  great  place  in 
which  to  raise  swine,  as  many  good 
herds  are  already  established  in  that 
region,  due  to  the  ease  with  which  al- 
falfa, milo  maize  and  kindred  feeds 
are  raised.  Falfadale  Farms  are,  lo- 
cated not  far  from  the  village  of 
Perris,  and  they  are  raising  and  im- 
porting some  of  the  best  Duroc-Jer- 
seys.  They  recently  brought  out  from 
the  East  a  new  herd  sire,  for  which 
they  paid  $2,000,  and  this,  w;th  many 
other  good  ones  they  have,  will  be 
shown  at  Los  Angeles. 

M.  L.  Montgomery  of  Simi,  Ventura 
county,  has  some  Poland-Chinas  that 
are  good  enough  to  visit  the  "big 
Show"  at  Los  Angeles  %nd  help  hold 
up  the  end  for  this  great  breed  that 
seems  to  be  lacking  in  numbers  at  this 
particular  place. 

Llano  Vista  Rancho,  owned  and 
operated  by  Gordon  &  Langdon,  breed 
Hampshire  hogs  that  are  true  expo- 
nents of  the  breed.  They  have  a  lot 
of  'em  and  are  bringing  some  of  their 


THE  OTIS  HERD 


WILLOCGHBY,  OHIO. 

Milking  Shorthorns 
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LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred   by   us  and  acknowledge   the  befit  and 

most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1,700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Writ*  T.  H.  Harrison. 
Santa  Sosa  Stork  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cat. 
California  Representative. 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W .  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 

333  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCIISCO 

427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness.  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 


BLACKLEG 

Thousands  of  cattle  die  every  year 
with  Blackleg.  Vaccinate  your  calves 
with  the 

0.  M.  -FRANKLIN  GERM  FREE 
AGGRESSIN 

Manufactured  by 
The  Kansas  Blackleg  Serum  Co. 
and  save  every  calf.     Do   not  use 
Imitations  of  our  vaccine.    Get  the 
ORIGINAL    O.    M.  FRANKLIN 
GERM  FREE 
It  is  absolutely  the  only  Aggressin 
on  the  market  that  is  guaranteed  to 
immunize  cattle  from  Blackleg. 


This  SenI 


on  every 
bottle. 


THE  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SERUM  CO. 
Amarilln,  Texas;  Denver,  Colorado;  El 
Paso,  Texas;  Ft.  Worth,  Texas;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma; 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Pierre,  South  Dakota; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Wichita,  Kansas. 
BOX  »6,  SANTA  MARIA.  CALIF. 


best  ones  to  try  for  first  place  in  all 
the  classes.  They  are  bred  right  and 
fed  right  and  right  in  conformation, 
so  look  out  you  fellows  that  think  you 
are  going  to  have  some  easy  pickings, 
for  you  will  find  some  Llano  Vista 
Hamps  in  all  classes. 

Some  men  are  horn  to  do  things  by 
wholesale  and  J.  B.  Thorpe  of  Locke- 
ford  seems  to-be  one  of  these.  He  is 
not  satisfied  to  show  one  excellent 
type  of  domestic  animals,  but  must 
have  two.  It  is  tolc1  in  another  col- 
umn how  Mr.  Thorpe  expects  to  ex- 
hibit Jerseys  and  now  we  have  to  re- 
cord in  this  column  about  his  expec- 
tations in  the  Duroc-Jersey  swine  de- 
partment. He  has  twelve  out  on  the 
show  circuit  that  are  winning  lots  of 
ribbons  so  far.  You  may  stop  him  at 
it,  but  it  will  take  good  ones  to  do  it. 
The  beauty  of  it  is,  too,  that  these 
hogs  are  all  bred  by  himself. 

Bonita  is  a  little  place  situated  in 
the  Otay  Valley,  15  miles  southeast  of 
San  Diegd,  almost  in  sight  of  the  Mex- 
ican border.  It  is  not  a  large  place  in 
point  of  numbers,  but  there  is  located 
one  of  the  greatest  swine-breeding  es- 
tablishments in  California,  which  is 
known  as  the  Winsor  Ranch,  with  R. 
K.  Walker  as  part  owner  and  manager. 
Last,  but  not  least,  they  breed  Duroc- 
Jcrsey  swine,  and  it  is  the  home  of 
Model  Defender  Lady,  grand  cham- 
pion sow  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall, 
and  also  said  to  be,  by  Fred  Devore, 
one  of  the  four  greatest  sows  of  the 
breed  in  America.  Mr.  Walker  will 
have  24  head  on  exhibition  and  every 
one  of  the  kind  that  are  fashionable 
in  conformation  and  breeding.  Their 
consignment  will  materially  help  to 
make  Los  Angeles  a  great  Duroc 
show,  and  that  means  a  great  swine 
show  to  many. 

Out  south  of  Los  Angeles,  almo?* 
on  the  beach,  is  located  the  little  place 
Lomita,  where  J.  L.  Hall  has  his  Po- 
land-China ranch.  He  will  bring  some 
of  his  good  ones  to  the  Los  Angeles 
show  and  help  keep  the  reputation  of 
his  favorite  breed  where  it  should  be. 

Keystone  Ranch  at  Lankershim  will 
be  on  hand  with  some  of  their  quality 
Durocs  and  will  let  people  know  that 
southern  California  is  one  of  the  best 
places  in  the  world  to  grow  swine. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Connor  of  Pasadena  is  a 
great  believer  in  the  hog  as  one  way 
to  reduce  the  H.  C.  L.,  and  she  raises 
two  kinds,  viz.:  Berkshires  and  Du- 
roc-Jerseys.  She  will  have  some  from 
both  sections  of  her  herd  on  exhibition 
and  will  no  doubt  be  found-  near  the 
top. 

From  over  or  around  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada, from  the  thriving  city  of 
Bishop,  in  that  new  and  promising 
agricultural  and  livestock  section, 
comes  C.  T.  Thompson  with  his  show 
contingent  from  his  great  breeding 
herd  of  Duroc-Jerseys.  Last  year  he 
won  the  grand  championship  for  boars 
with  Thompson's  Pilot  Defender,  a 
grandson  of  McKee's  Defender  and  the 
pioneer  Defender  boar  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Mr.  Thompson  is  very  apt  to 
duplicate  his  winnings  of  last  year.  Of 
course,  the  competition  this  year  will 
be  more  keen,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  Mr.  Thompson  has  not  stood  still 
in  the  business  either. 

The  Diamond  Bar  Ranch  and  Wal- 
ter Gatton — these  are  coming  to  be 
names  to  conjure  within  the  live- 
stock game,  particularly  just  at  pres- 
ent in  the  Duroc-Jersey  swine  de- 
partment. With  a  large  foundation 
herd  and  a  new  shipment,  this  season 
of  premier  stock  selected  from  the 
best  herds  of  the  East,  this  establish- 
ment, situated  30  miles  east,  of  Los 
Angeles  at  Spadra,  will  be  at  the 
southern  show  with  30  or  more 
Durocs. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Lewis  2nd,  who  is  owner 
of  this  giant  livestock  enterprise,  is 
a  genuine  lover  of  the  game  and  aims 
to  not  only  buy  the  best,  but  keep  and 
breed  the  best.  It  sometimes  takes 
some  nerve  to  refuse  double  or  quad- 
ruple what  an  animal  seems  to  be 
worth,  but  the  true  breeder  will  do  so 
if  he  is  convinced  that  what  he  has  is 
what  he  wants  and  will  perppetuate 
and  improve  its  kind.  Such  a  man  we 
believe  Mr.  Lewis  to  be  and  we  look 
for  him  to  do  a  great  work  in  the  live- 
stock world  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was 
more  necessary  to  weed  out  the 
"boarders"  in  a  dairy  herd  than  now. 


^TF  you  want  cows  that  will  be  a  prfde  to  your  farm  —  get  Jernjrs. 

1  If  you  want  prize  cows  of  unquestionable,  pur«-bred 
breed  and  championship  calibre — get  Jersey*. 

If  you  want  cows  that  feed  for  their 
udder,  the  profit  part  of  a  cow,  and 
not  for  beef  and  bone  — 
gat  Jersey§v 


Ac 


)emr  Milk  to 

the  richest,  averatr- 
ring  5.371C  batter  f  at.  Jerseys  thrive 
in  any  climate.  Butter  and  cheese  made 
from  Jersey  Milk  is  the  world's  finest  and  | 
makes  big  money  for  farmers. 
Write  today  for  "Profitable  Facts  A  boot  Jemya.1 

TbeAmerican  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  3S4-A  W.  23rd  St.,  Now  York,  N. 
Aninttitution  for  the  bentfitof  tvr.ry  Jtraty  ewner 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETAL  UM  A,  CALIFORNIA. 
Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young-  bull  calves  for  sale.    Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


FOR  LARGE  AND  ECONOM- 
ICAL PRODUCTION  %?™°nl 

Jersey  bulls  from  a  high  producing  dam. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  Gertie  of 
Glynllyn  and  Lady  Letty  Lambert.  Occa- 
sionally one  old  enough  for  service. 


A.  A.  JENKINS, 


Tulare,  Cal. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
Cows.  Write  for  Information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT, 

Ceres,  California 


EASTMONT  FARM 

Young  Jersey  bulls  from  Register  of  Merit 
dams  with  records  up  to  621.2  lbs.  butter 
fat.  Financial  King  breeding. 

GRANT  A.  BROWN, 

609  E.  MAIN  ST.,       EL  MONTE,  CALIF. 


RANCHO   SANTA  MARGUERITA 
D.  F.  Conant,  Prop., 
Modesto,  Cal. 


Register  of 

MERIT  JERSEYS 

A  limited  number  of  bulls  for  gale. 


THE  KEEP-ON  HERD 

REGISTER    OP    MERIT  JERSEYS 

Fifteen  Keep  On's  won  twenty-six  prizes  and  one  gold  medal.  All  three  first  prizes  for 
production  went  to  the  Keep-On's.  Grand  Champion  cow  and  Champion  butter  cow 
won  by  the  Keep-On  Herd.  Buy  a  Keep-On  and  get  the  best.  Nothing  finer  or  better. 
Bred  for  show  and  production.  Males  and  females  at  reasonable  prices.  Write  your  wants. 

H.  W.  HAND,  Orland,  Cal. 


PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE  MOLASSES 


PORK  PRODUCTION 

By  actual  test  will  increase  pork  production  five-tenths  pounds  daily 
over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed,  yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price. 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

One  of  our  customers  writes:  "We  are  out  of  molasses 
and  our  cows  are  falling  off  in  their  milk  badly,  hence 
we  would  appreciate  immediate  shipment.  Kindly  ship 
us  two  tons  more  in  addition. ' ' 

We  supply  it  in  barrels  or  tank  cars 
for  shipment  anywhere. 

Attend  the  California  International  Livestock  Show,  San  Francisco, 
November  1  to  8. 


W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY, 


Holbrook  Bldg., 


San  Francisco 


WHY  SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN  CHOOSE 

THE  PERFECTION  MILKER 

The  PERFECTION  draws   milk   in  nature's  way. 
(A  gentle  downward  squeeze  release.) 

The  PERFECTION  draws  milk  with  less  Vacuum. 

The  PERFECTION  is  the  most  Durable. 

The  PERFECTION  is  the  only  machine  which  can 
be  adjusted  to  suit  all  conditions. 

Write  for  catalog  and  name  of  user  near  you. 
Local    agent    almost    everywhere.     Other  agents 
wanted  in  open  territory. 


1901  Grant  St., 


H.  F.  LINGG  CO.,  . 


Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Imported   Itchen   May  King 
25174 

Senior  Herd  Bull,  many  times 
Grand  Champion,  and  sire  of 
12  A.  R.  daughters. 

Junior  Herd  Bulls 

ROYAL  ROSE  KING, 

By  Itchen  May  King,  out  of 
Belladia,  A.  R.,  19,631  lbs.  milk, 
934.05  lbs.  fat. 

PENCOYD'S  GOLDEN 
MAY  SECRET 

By  Longwater  Pencoyd,  out  of 
Nellie  Jay  4th,  A.  R.,  20,709  lbs. 
milk,  1,019  lbs.  fat. 

Practically  all  cows  in  Edge- 
moor  herd  have  A.  R.  records  or 
are  on  test.  Twelve  cows  with 
records  averaging  15,056  lbs. 
milk  and  748  lbs.  fat.  Six  class 
leaders  with  records  averaging 
15,061  lbs.  milk  and  734  lbs.  fat. 


Bull  Calves  for  Sale 
at  Reasonable  Prices 


See  our  herd  at 
LOS  ANGELES  LIVESTOCK 
SHOW. 

October"  18-25 


W.  H.  DUPEE 

OWNER 

SANTEE,  CALIF. 


BEEF  CATTLE  CONTINGENT  AT 
LOS  ANGELES. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  "doddies,"  the  "whitefaces"  and 
"reds,  whites  and  roans"  have  corn- 
combined  to  make  this  a  beef  cattle 
show.  From  North  Yakima,  Washing- 
ton and  Cheyenne,  Wyoming,  on  the 
north,  Kansas  City  on  the  east  and 
Perris  valley  on  the  south,  they  have 
gathered  in  their  glory  to  amicably 
compete  for  the  honors  so  generously 
listed  by  the  people  of  the  southern 
city. 

Caledonia  Farms  of  West  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Francisco,  J.  C.  Ce- 
brian,  owner,  will  make  their  initial 
appearance  in  the  show  ring  with  the 
great  bull.  Imp.  Caledonia,  at  the  head 
of  the  herd.  They  will  make  a 
strong  showing  and  will  materially 
strengthen  the  Shorthorn  classes  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  circuit. 

The  "doddies"  will  be  represented 
by  the  premier  herd  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  that  of  Congdon  &  Battles  of 
North  Yakima,  Wash.  What  they  lack 
in  numbers  they  will  make  up  in  qual- 
ity. It  certainly  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  future  will  see  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  these  cattle  grown  and 
shown  on  the  coast.  They  are  worthy 
of  a  wider  distribution. 

Conejo  Ranch  of  Newbury  Park  will 
.show  Herefords  for  the  first  time. 
They  will  without  doubt  uphold  the 
reputation  of  this  great  stock-breed- 
ing concern  by  showing  as  good 
cattle  as  they  have  swine.  They  cer- 
tainly are  in  a  position  to  breed  and 
grow  as  good  stock  as  can  be  grown 
anywhere  in  the  world.  They  have 
ranch,  climate.'and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  brains  to  make  their  mark  as 
breeders  of  premium  stock. 

F.  L.  Hall  of  Perris  valley,  that 
wonderful  country  south  of  Riverside, 
where  alfalfa  is  always  green  and 
"cattle  always  contented,"  will  come 
to  the  show  with  a  showing  of  Short- 
horns of  both  beef  and  milking 
strains.  He  has  some  good  ones  and 
will  have  his  eye  on  the  first  places. 

Henn's  Herefords,  all  the  way  from 
Kansas  City,  will  make  the  Hereford 
showing  stronger  and  compete  for 
honors  in  all  the  classes.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  have  the  Eastern 
breeders  patronize  the  Coast  shows, 
as  it  gives  the  Western  fellow  a 
chance  to  compare  his  stock  with  the 
source  of  Hereford  cattle,  as  Kansas 
City  is  called  the  "heart  of  Here- 
fordom." 

The  Pacheco  Cattle  Company  of  Hol- 
lister  are  following  the  circuit  of  the 
big  shows  this  fall  with  their  Short- 
horn show  herd.  They  will  probably 
have  12  head  of  cattle  that  will  be  "in 
the  money"  In  most  of  the  classes. 
Their  ranch  situation  is  particularly 
good  for  raising  top-notchers  and 
they  will  always  be  a  force  In  Short- 
horn circles  as  long  as  they  are  in 
the  business. 

Rancho  San  Julian,  owned  by  the 
Thos.  B.  Dlbblee  Estate  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, prominent  breeders  of  Short- 
horns, will  exhibit  their  show  herd 
and  no  doubt  duplicate  their  winnings 
of  the  past.  They  have  a  strong  herd 
and  have  added  to  it  from  the  East 
this  summer.  This  herd  has  been  In 
existence  for  over  sixty  years,  which 
is  quite  a  record  for  the  coast. 

A  show  delegation  from  probably 
the  largest  registered  Hereford 
breeding  establishment  in  the  world. 
This  firm,  known  as  the  Hereford 
Corporation  of  Wyoming  with  head- 
quarters at  Cheyenne,  has  close  to 
1,000  head  of  registered  breeding 
cows,  and  a  carload  of  show  stuff  se- 
lected and  fitted  from  such  an  aggre- 
gation certainly  ought  to  be  "good 
lookers." 

T.  S.  Glide,  Hillcrest  Stock  Farms, 
Davis,  has  long  been  noted  for  rais- 
ing blue  ribbon  Shorthorns,  and  he  is 
keeping  up  his  reputation  and  follow- 
ing the  big  show  circuit  with  ar  typical 
show  herd  this  season.  Such  ones  as 
Little  Sweetheart,  Spicy  Lady  (white 
cow  with  white  calf  at  foot),  King's 
Countess  and  others  will  be  in  line 
when  the  time  comes.  The  Hillcrest 
cattle  also  are  one  of  the  old-time 
herds  so  well  known  In  California. 

D.  H.  Odgden  of  Alpine  will  be  in 
line  with  a  nice  bunch  of  Herefords. 
This  herd  is  one  of  the  few  show  beef 
herds  of  southern  California. 


Appreciation  of  Auctioneer  Service 


Lodi,  Cal.,  Sept.  20,  1919. 

COL.  ORDL.  LEACHMAN, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir: — 

You  will  please  find  enclosed  check  for 
$125  which  we  agreed  to  pay  you,  with  an 
average  as  it  is. 

In  behalf  of  the  SAX  JOAQUIN 
COUNTY  POLAND-CHINA  BREEDERS' 
ASSOCIATION,  I  have  been  requested  to 
send  you  a  letter  of  thanks  expressing 
our  appreciation  of  the  good  work  and 
assistance  you  have  given  us  during  our 
past  sale. 

You  can  feel  assured  that  every  mem 
her  of  our  association  will  heartily  recom- 
mend your  services  as  an  auctioneer. 

Hoping  we  will  he  in  a  position  lo  do 
business  with  you  again  in  the  near  future, 
I  am 

Respectfully  yours, 
(Signed)  SHERWOOD  W.  BECKMAN, 
Secy.-Treas.  S.  J.  Co.,  P.  C.  Breeders'  Assn. 


KING  SEGIS  ALCARTRA  PRILLY 

Grand  Champion  California  State  Fair,  1917,  1918,  1919. 

His  get  won  State  Pair,  1919 :  Grand  Champion  Female ;  Junior 
Champion  Heifer:  1st  and  2nd  Get  of  Sire;  1st  Calf  Herd;  1st 
Breeder's  Young  Herd;  1st  Senior  Yearling  Heifer;  1st  and  2nd 
Junior  Yearling  Heifer;  1st  and  2nd  Junior  Heifer  Calf:  1st  and 
2nd  Senior  Heifer  Calf ;  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  5th  Senior  Bull  Calf; 
1st  and  2nd  Produce  of  Dam. 

FOR  SALE 

Young  bulls  by  this  sire  from  highly-bred,  heavy-producing  cows,  with 
records  up  to  over  35  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days  and  139  pounds  in  30 
days.  Have  some  exceptionally  fine  young  bulls  about  ready  for  service 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  Our  cows  won  more  places  in  the  list  of  prizes 
for  production  given  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  for  1918  and 
1919  than  any  herd 'on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WHITE  TODAY,  OR  CALL  AMI  SEE  THEM 

BRIDGFORD  HOLSTEIN  COMPANY 

PATTERSON,  CALIFORNIA 
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Horses  Then  and  Now 


(Written  (or  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  writer  can  remember  how  In 
"auld  lang  syne"  the  livestock  show 
or  fair  was  mainly  horses  and  light 
horses  at  that.  Then  the  drafter 
made  its  appearance  and  started  seem- 
ingly an  endless  controversy  between 
the  breeders  of  the  light  horse  on  the 
one  side  and  breeders  of  the  draft 
horse  on  the  other.  Gradually  the 
drafter  won  his  way  to  the  front  until 
finally  it  seemed  as  though  he  would 
reign  supreme  forever  more.  His  su- 
premacy received  a  setback,  however, 
along  in  the  '90's,  when  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  sell  draft  horses  at 
any  price,  especially  breeding  stock. 
Again  the  draft  horse  breeder  pulled 
out  of  his  "slough  of  despond"  and 
again  he  reigned  supreme  from  coast 
to  coast  and  from  the  gulf  to  the 
eternal  snows  of  the  Arctic  circle. 

Then  the  automobile  made  the  bur- 
den of  the  light  horse  less  and  less 
until  his  usefulness  has  passed  to  a 
Targe  degree.  The  drafter  hung  on, 
however,  until  the  auto's  big  brothers, 
the  tractor  and  truck,  commenced  to 
grow  and  expand  into  "quads,"  cat- 
erpillars or  "cats,"  "fordsons"  and 
"sich-like  ants"  of  the  lesser  tractors. 
Then  it  once  more  seemed  as  though 
the  draft  horse  was  a  permanent 
member  of  the  "has  been"  club,  but 
since  the  war  there  have  been  signs 
that  the  great  industry  is  once  more 
awakening,  as  there  is  an  added  de- 
mand for  breeding  stock  at  home  and 
also  from  European  countries  to  a 
limited  extent. 

At  the  State  Fair  there  was  some- 
thing to  be  seen  of  this  in  the  large 
showing  of  beautiful  and  massive 
drafters,  and  now  comes  the  Los  An- 
geles Show,  with  a  long  entry  list  of 
Percherons. 

Hall  Bros,  of  Perris  will  have  a 
beautiful  black  quintet  composed  of 
four  mares  and  two-year-old  stallion 
weighing  1,900  pounds  and  as  good  as 
he  is  big. 


Mesa  Sarita  Ranch,  J.  S.  Marwick, 
owner,  will  have  a  string  of  Per- 
cherons that  will  take  us  "old-timers" 
back  to  the  palmy  days.  He  ought  to 
be  inside  the  money  in  many  of  the 
classes. 

Santa  Anita  Rancho  will  show  al- 
most all  kinds  of  horses,  that  is,  Per- 
cherons, Arabians,  Thoroughbreds,  as 
well  as  Mammoth  Jacks.  They  have 
good  ones  and  will  make  a  great  ex- 
hibit. 

Merritt  &  Bowers  of  the  Tagus 
Ranch  at  Tulare  will  also  be  in  line 
with  the  powerful  Percheron  and  of 
"merit,"  too. 

O.  H.  Brandt  of  Shellville,  Sono- 
ma county,  is  the  only  exhibitor  of 
the  bonnie  Scotch  Clyde;  but  often 
one  entry  in  the  Clydesdales  is  a  whole 
show  in  itself  and  a  good  one  at  that, 
combining  style,  action  and  massive- 
ness  all  in  one.  Mr.  Brandt  shows  ten 
at  least,  so  there  will  surely  be  a 
Clydesdale  show. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what 
has  preceded  this  that  the  light 
horses  are  all  dead  and  buried,  but  far 
to  the  contrary.  They  are  now  truly 
the  aristocrats  of  horsedom,  only 
owned  and  used  by  the  true  lovers  of 
horses  and  those  who  can  afford  such 
a  luxury  in  these  times  of  H.  C.  L.  and 
also  H.  C.  of  horse  feed. 

As  has  been  said  before  Santa  Anita 
Rancho  will  exhibit  Arabians  and 
Thoroughbreds;  Robert  H.  Gudgeon, 
Santa  Barbara,  Saddlers;  Thaddeus 
Lowe,  South  Pasadena,  Saddlers ;  John 
E.  Marble,  South  Pasadena,  Saddlers; 
Chas.  W.  Winter,  Alhambra,  Saddlers. 

Riding  ponies  will  be  shown  by 
Margaret  E.  Rock  of  Santa  Barbara. 

The  above  goes  to  show  that  things 
don't  always  stay  down  when  they  are 
thought  to  be  even  dead  and  buried. 
We  still  have  some  horses  with  us  for 
so  long  that  it  is  safe  to  say  a  pair 
would  be  in  the  next  ark  if  there 
ever  was  to  be  another  flood. 


Present  Aspect  of  the  Goat  Industry 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Some  fifty  years  ago  a  goat  craze 
swept  over  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  including  what  is  now 
called  the  Middle  West.  This  only 
included  the  Angora  or  Mohair  goats, 
with  their  grades  and  crosses.  This 
fever  soon  died  out  and  nothing  more 
was  heard  of  this  branch  of  the  live- 
stock business  for  years. 

All  at  once,  about  25  years  later,  out 
of  nowhere,  or  a  clear  sky,  seemingly 
came  another  goat  boom  and  this 
time  it  included  all  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
cific arid  from  the  gulf  to  the  Cana- 
dian line  or  beyond.  The  goat  boom- 
ers "worked"  the  brushy,  partially 
abandoned  agricultural  sections  of 
New  England,  the  timbered  regions  of 
the  South,  the  cut-over  pine  localities 
of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  Michi- 
gan, and  last  but  not  least,  the  arid 
sagebrush  mountainous  regions  of  the 
far  West. 

This  last  boom  was  of  longer  dura- 
tion, and  as  in  the  first  one  of  the 
early  seventies,  included  only  the  An- 
gora and  its  grades  and  crosses.  This 
finally  left  the  Angoras  in  regions 
adapted  to  them  and  demonstrated 
their  economic  value  in  those  places, 
although  their  adaptability  is  not  as 
general  as  the  boomers  would  have 
had  us  believe. 

In  late  years,  or  quite  recently,  in 
fact,  we  have  another  goat  craze  or 
boom,  but  of  a  different  kind. 
This  is  the  milch  goat  boom. 
Just  how  much  of  a  place  they 
are  finally  going  to  occupy  is  hard 
to  determine  at  present.  Some  look 
upon  the  question  rather  quizzically, 
others  with  a  doubt  expressed  and 
say  it  will  soon  die  out.  However,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  industry  seems 
to  be  growing  and  establishing  itself 
on  a  more  or  less  sound  basis. 

The  place  for  them  at  present  seems 
to  be  confined  to  the  breeder  and  to 
those  living  in  the  outskirts  of  cities 
and  villages,  with  a  few  goat  dairies 
supplying  milk  for  infants  and  in- 
valids when  prescribed  by  physicians. 


The  claim  is  made  that  the  milch 
goat  is  absolutely  free  from  tubercu- 
losis or  any  other  disease  communica- 
ble or  fnimical  to  man.  If  this  is  true 
it  is  a  great  point  in  their  favor,  and 
we  hope  it  is. 

This  phase  of  the  livestock  industry 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  seems  to  have 
its  strongest  foothold  in  Southern 
California  at  present,  and  whenever 
there  is  a  fafr  or  show  of  any  kind  in 
that  region,  from  county  to  baby,  or 
the  Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show,  the 
milch  goat'  is  found  in  steadily  in- 
creasing numbers.  The  coming  show 
at  Los  Angeles  is  no  exception  and 
following  is  a  list  of  the  exhibitors  in 
various  breeds  of  milch  goats: 
SAANENS: 

S.  H.  Bowman,  Los  Angeles. 
TOGGENBURGS: 

I.  M.  Burdick,  Glendale;  J.  T.  Hog- 
gins, Fullerton;  Minnie  B.  Kiggins,  El 
Monte;  John  N.  Linden,  Los  Angeles; 
Mrs.  S.  O.  Rhodes,  Pasadena;  W.  B. 
Wilson,  Lankershim. 
NUBIANS: 

Archie  E.  Ford,  Hawthorne;  Emma 
Kraft,  Los  Angeles;  C.  D.  Miller.  La 
Crescenta;  Belle  F.  Miller,  La  Cres- 
centa. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
the  believers  in  and  lovers  of  this 
growing  branch  of  the  livestock  in- 
dustry will  have  a  good  opportunity  to 
inspect  some  of  these  economical  milk 
producers. 


Sheep. 

The  woolly  fellows  that  furnish 
people  of  the  temperate  zones  with  so 
much  of  the  material  for  thefr  clothing 
will  be  represented  by  flocks  from 
Oregon  and  California. 

Half  a  dozen  breeds  will  be  shown, 
ranging  from  the  well-known  and 
popular  Rambouillets  to  the  newest  of 
all  breeds  in  this  country,  the  Corrie- 
dales,  Hampshires  and  Shropshires 
coming  in  between. 

The  list  of  exhibitors  in  this  depart- 
ment is  not  at  hand  at  the  time  of 
going  to  pres- 


"Everything  for  the  Dairy" 


DEPENDABLE  EQUIPMENT 

DE  LAVAL  CREAM  SEPARATORS 
DE  LAVAL  MILKING  MACHINES 

Acme  Feed  Cutters 
Viking  Rotary  Pumps 
James  Barn  Equipment 
Alpha  Gasoline  Engines 
Refrigeration  Plants 

A  special  catalog  on  either  of  the  above  lines  mailed  upon  request. 


SULK  CANS 
MILK  PAILS 
MILK  STOOLS 
MILK  BOTTLES 
BOTTLE  CATS 
MILK  COOLERS 
CREAM  COOLERS 


DAIRY 
SUPPLIES 

Information   and   prices  on 
any  of  these  items  quoted 
upon  request. 


BOILERS 
STRAINERS 
EAR  LABELS 
WASH  SINKS 
VATS  OF  ALL  KINDS 
BABCOCK  TESTERS 
MILK  CAN  CARTS 


De  Laval  Dairy  Supply  Co. 


61  Beale  St,  San  Francisco 


OVER  THE  TOP  THE  SALE  OF  THE  YEAR 

COMPLETE  DISPERSAL  SALE 


— of— 


Our  Milking  Herd  of 
Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Cows 

K4  November  5  &  6, 1919 

100— COWS  WITH  FIRST  and  SECOND  CALVES—  100 

We  find  it  necessary  to  reseed  our  land  to  Alfalfa,  therefore  we  are  offering'  our 
ENTIRE  HERD  of  Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Cows.  We  are  keeping  only  their 
calves.  These  cattle  were  selected  with  great  care  from  Purebred  Herds  in  New  York, 
Michigan.  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  They  were  purchased  as  calves  and  yearlings  in  the 
East,  grown  out  and  developed  on  our  ranch,  and  are  the  CREAM  of  the  Six  Carloads 
which  we  purchased  for  our  Foundation  Herd. 

63  Now  on  Year's  Test  for  Milk  and  Butter.  Several  have  finished  their  Year's 
Test  and  have  made  good  records.  They  are  Choice  Individuals  doing  GOOD  WORK 
with  ordinary  Herd  Feed  and  Care,  and  they  are  Getting  Better  Every  Year. 
YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  TO  GET  STARTED  RIGHT  with  GOOD  EASTERN-BRED  REG- 
ISTERED HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  COWS  that  carry  the  Blood  of  GREAT  MILK  AND 
BUTTER  PRODUCERS. 


All  Tuberculin  Tested. 
GEO.  A.  SMITH  &  SON,  Owners 


Write  for  Sale' Catalogue 

CORCORAN,  CALIFORNIA 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 


and  backing  of  an  unbrok 
mo  the  result  of  this  ore 


are  combined  In  the  get  of 

Prince  Riverside  Walker 

Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside 
2nd  and  Mis*  Valley  Mead 
De  Eol  Walker,  his  two  sis- 
ters, made  the  highest  of- 
ficial yearly  butter  re  core" 
and  the  highest  butter  rec- 
ord for  three-year-olde,  re- 
spectively, for  1917-18.  Bin 
get  won  first  prize  at  Sac- 
ramento last  year.  We  are 
breeding    his    daughters  to 

KING  KORNDYKE 
rONTIAC  20TH 

j^KM  our  young  86.600  sire,  whose 
BWPsWHBKv^W'  mR9  great  individuality,  fine  type 
line  of  great  producing  dams  are  hard  to  beat.  Come  ana 
ng  or  write  us  for  further  particulars. 


A' 


Our  lOnilre  Herd  Is  Tuberculin  Tested. 

TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 


W.  J.  HIGDON,  Owner 


Tl'LARE,  CAL. 


II.  Li.  REDO,  Herdsman 
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A  New  Law 


Every  Dairyman  should  make  a  special  ef- 
fort to  familiarize  himself  with  the  new  State 
Feed  Stuffs  Law  which  becomes  effective  No- 
vember 1st,  1919.  This  law  was  passed  for 
your  benefit,  to  protect  you  in  the  selection  of 
your  feed  stuffs.  It  makes  it  possible  for  you 
to  feed  more  intelligently  and  base  the  buying 
of  your  feeds  on  actual  feeding  value. 

You  know  what  you  are  feeding  in  rough- 
age and  no  doubt  what  you  should  feed  in  a 
concentrate  to  strike  the  proper  balance  that 
gives  a  maximum  milk  yield. 

What  you  want — is  to  know  the  analysis  of 
the  concentrate  you  feed  and  what  simples  are 
used  in  its  manufacture. 

You  should  know  what  kind  of  feed  you  are 
buying  and  buy  a  feed  that  will  return  a  greater 
profit  to  you  by  way  of  increased  milk  yield. 

Besgrade  Dairy  Feed  is  just  such  a  feed — 
you  can  judge  its  real  value,  it  comes  to  you 
tagged,  showing  analysis  and  ingredients. 

Post  yourself  on  the  new  feed  law,  passed 
for  your  benefit  and  also  on  the  value  of  Bes- 
grade Dairy  Feed.  Use  the  Coupon,  it  does 
not  obligate  you. 

Great  Western  Milling  Co.,  Los  Angeles 

Great  Western  Milling  Co., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: 

Send  me  a  copy  of  the  New  Feed  Stuffs  Law, 
also  your  pamphlet  on  Besgrade  Dairy  Feed  con- 
taining analysis  and  ingredients  of  same. 

Name  

Address  

P.R.P.-ll 


Fred  Hartsook 


Ranch 


LANKERSHIM,  CALIF. 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  CATTLE— The  cows  in  our  herd  are  continually 
being  tested  for  milk  and  butter  fat  production  and  are  making  credit- 
able records.  Some  records  over  30  lbs.  butter  fat  in  7  days.  High-class 
young  bulls  for  sale. 

TOGGENBl.RG  MILCH  GOATS — Out  flock  of  goats  include  many  of  the 
highest-priced  animals  of  the  breed.   A  few  choice  young  bucks  for  sale. 

BIG-TYPE  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE— The  winnings  of  our  herd  is  evi- 
dence of  its  high  quality.    Boars  and  sows  for  sale. 


We  invite  you  to  visit  our  Ranch. 
F.  C.  LAW,  Superintendent. 


IET-A-WITTE 


■At  Reduced  Price 

WBM  Buy  on  poor  own 
^^a^kl  terms.    Save  tl  5  to 

^■H  (200.  Catalog  FREE. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
IJ*.tX'."    °-k'«nd_Av--»      Kanaas  City,  Mo. 


Pittsburgh.  P.. 


Wm.  M.  Carruthers,  the  noted 
Shorthorn  breeder  and  stockman,  is 
to  judge  the  stock  at  the  fair  held  at 


NUT  CULTUP 


■   North  -  South 
^ast-West.  All 

'  set  try  expert* 
The  Official  Journ;  $1.00  .Sample  15c. 
American  Nut  .To"  hester.  N.Y. 


McArthur,  October  2-4.  This  fair  is 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Fall  River 
country  and  should  have  a  good  ex- 
hibit of  livestock. 


Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


Hog  Has  Staffer  i>. 
To  the  Editor:  We  have  four  pigs 
which  have  been  doing  finely,  but  re- 
cently one  suddenly  seemed  to  lose 
the  use  of  its  legs,  cannot  control 
them  and  staggers  around.  Its  eyes 
seem  slightly  swollen.  It  eats  and 
seems  well  enough,  only  its  joints 
seem  all  loose. — E.  F.  D.,  Aptos. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  1.  Creeley,  Ban  Francisco.) 

Give  a  good  dose  of  castor  oil. 
Change  the  diet  to  easily  digested  nu- 
tritive food  and  give  the  following: 
Acelanilid,  %  ounce;  gentian  root 
pulverized,  2  ounces;  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash, H  ounce;  slippery  elm  bark  pul- 
verized, 4  ounces.  Mix  and  give  a 
teaspoonful  in  the  feed  twice  a  day. 


Symptoms  Too  Vague. 

To  the  Editor:  A  sow  farrowed  9 
pigs,  but  developed  milk  fever.  Three 
died  and  one  runs  with  another  sow. 
The  five  left  have  been  running  with 
their  dam  and  have  received  some  feed 
by  hand.  These  five  have  developed 
a  mouth  disease  in  the  form  of  a  sore 
which  is  closing  their  eyes.  The 
whole  bunch  have  quite  a  hacking 
cough  which  I  laid  to  dust  around  the 
yard  and  pen.  We  took  them  away 
and  are  washing  their  jaws  with  a 
solution  of  sheep  dip,  1  to  50.  Could 
you  give  me  any  remedy,  and  what 


caused  it?  Is  it  contagious? — A.  B.  C,. 
Kirkwood. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creeley,  Saa  Francisco.) 

The  symptoms  are  too  vague  to 
make  a  correct  diagnosis.  Separate 
the  sick  ones.  Thoroughly  cieanse 
and  disinfect  with  Creoline,  1  cup; 
formalin,  1  cup;  water,  5  gallons. 
Irrigate,  spray  and  wash  every  por- 
tion of  pens  where  the  sick  ones  are 
kept.  Bathe  the  affected  parts  with 
the  following:  Saturated  solution 
chlorate  of  potash,  1  quart;  oil  citron- 
ella,  10  minims;  zinc  sulphate,  1 
drachm;  tincture  chloride  of  iron.  14 
ounce.   Apply  several  times  daily. 


BOYine  Conjunctivitis. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  six  cows  that 
have  sore  eyes.   A  foamy  matter  runs 
from  them.    Can  you  tell  me  what  to 
do  for  them? — J.  R.,  Gonzales. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  t.  Creeley,  Saa  Francisco.) 

This  is  infectious  conjunctivitis  or 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  eyelids,  and  involves  the  canal 
carrying  the  tears  to  the  nose.  First 
wash  thoroughly  twice  daily  with  bi- 
chloride mercury  solution,  1  in  10,000, 
after  which  apply  the  following  oint- 
ment: Yellow  oxide  mercury,  16 
grams;  lanoline,  2  ounces;  white  vas- 
eline, 2  ounces.  Mix  and  rub  directly 
between  the  lids  once  daily. 


DAIimiKVS  DAY. 


Dairymen's  Day  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Livestock  Show  occurs  Thursday, 
October  23,  1919,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Farm 
Bureau. 

9:30  A.  M.— Auditorium  State  Ex- 
position Building,  Exposition  Park, 
Figueroa  and  Exposition  Blvd.  Vice- 
president  J.  B.  Vaile,  San  Dimas,  pre- 
siding. The  Los  Angeles  County  Farm 
Bureau,  Secretary  W.  S.  Rosecrans, 
Gardena.  The  State  Dairy  Council 
Idea,  S.  H.  Greene,  Sec.-Mgr.  Cali- 
fornia Dairy  Councfl,  San  Francisco. 
The  Place  of  Cow-testing  in  the  Dairy 
Business,  N.  A.  Negley,  Dairy  Division, 
U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr.,  Salt  Lake  City. 
Ten  Years  of  Testing  and  Feeding  in 
Humboldt  County,  the  Hon.  F.  J.  Cum- 
mings.  What  Cow-testmg  Has  Done 
for  Our  Herd,  Wm.  R.  Harriman,  Supt. 
Los  Angeles  County  Farm.  Feeds  and 
Feeding  Rations  for  Dairy  Cows, 
Assistant  Farm  Advisor  G.  E.  Gordon. 

2:00  P.  M. — In  the  Fair  Grounds. 
Assistant  Farm  Advisor  F.  H.  Scrib- 
ner,  noted  judge  of  dairy  cows,  will 
conduct  a  judging  demonstration. 

8:00  P.  M.— At  an  up-town  audi- 
torium (probably  Symphony  Hall)  all 
dairymen  are  invited  as  guests  of  the 
California  Dairy  Council  to  a  get- 
together  meeting.  Interesting  pro- 
gram of  music  and  pictures. 

Look  for  the  Farm  Brfreau  cow- 
testing  exhibit  at  the  show. 


SHORTHORN  BANQUET. 


Following  the  third  sale  of  Short- 
horns at  San  Francisco  on  Thursday, 
November  6th,  a  banquet  will  be  held 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  at  seven  o'clock 
P.  M. 

As  is  usual  with  these  little  get- 
together  affairs  the  occasion  will  be 
informal  and  some  interesting  ad- 
dresses will  be  made. 

The  importance  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Livestock  Show  coupled  with 
our  third  sale  warrants  the  attend- 
ance of  a  goodly  representation  of 
Shorthorn  breeders  and  their  ladies. 


HOHSK  RACING  AT  LOS  ANGELES 
SHOW. 

Special  prizes  aggregating  $500 
offered  by  Anita  M.  Baldwin  of  Santa 
Anita  for  the  best  five-gaited  saddle 
horses,  in  which  classes  there  are 
fifteen  or  more  entered,  and  $300  fo. 
the  best  three-gaited  from  Hart  Bros., 
will  give  admirers  of  these  beautiful, 
graceful  and  spirited  animals  an  un- 
equaled  opportunity  to  inspect  their 
favorites. 

Superintendent  Ed  Smith,  the  well- 
known  race  horse  man,  who  has  the 
racing  program  in  charge,  has  entries 
from  all  over  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  and  among  them  are 
some  of  the  fastest  horses  in  all 
classes,  trotting,  pacing  and  running. 
Good  judges  of  tracks  and  horses  say 
it  is  possible  that  records  may  be 
smashed  in  all  classes.  Those  who 
are  still  interested  in  the  racing  of 
the  horse  kind — and  who  is  not — will 
certainly  have  their  fill  of  enjoyment 
at  this  time. 


THE  SHORTHORN  S\LE  AT  SAN 
FRANCISCO. 

The  Ormondale  Ranch  of  Redwood 
City  will  enter  six  bead  of  heifers  and 
two  head  of  bulls  in  the  Shorthorn 
Sale  at  San  Francisco  on  Thursday. 
November  6th. 

The  quality  of  these  animals,  under 
the  able  handling  of  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Donnell, the  superintendent  of  the 
ranch,  is  assured. 

Messrs.  H.  L.  &  E.  H.  Murphy  of 
Perkins  have  entered  the  three  heifers 
which  they  were  fitting  for  the  Sacra- 
mento Fair,  but  which  owing  to  the 
illness  of  E.  H.  Murphy  they  dfd  not 
not  show. 

Two  choice  heffers  will  be  con- 
signed by  the  Pacheco  Cattle  Com- 
panv  of  Hollister. 

The  beef  cattle  exhibit  at  the  live- 
stock show  promises  to  be  excellent 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  numbers 
and  quality. 


Land  is  too  valuable  anywhere  now 
to  grow  scrub  stock.    Get  some  pure- 

breds — at  least  purebred  males. 


ANNOUNCING 

WESTERN  BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS 

SALE  OF 

30— BRED  GILTS  AND  SOWS— 30 
At  LOS  ANGELES  LIVESTOCK  SHOW 
Wednesday,  October  22nd,  1 :30  p.  m. 

This  sale  will  be  made  up  of  selections  from  the  best  herds  in  the  West,  including  a 
number  of  sowa  from  show  herds. 

A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  Pres.  FRANK  B.  ANDERSON,  Secty. 

Escalon,  Cal.  Box  75H,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer. 

A  postcard  to  the  secretary  will  brinfr  a  catoloir. 


October  11,  1919. 
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It  Pays  to  Buy 

a  Sire  of  Character 

It  pays  to  put  a  sire  of  character  and  individuality  and  an  animal  that 
will  reproduce  himself  at  the  head  of  your  herd.  I  have  always  believed 
it.  The  history  of  livestock  breeding  shows  it.  But  this  year,  my  win- 
nings at  the  California  State  Fair  proved  it  conclusively. 

My  Giant  fifteen-months-old  Berkshire  boar,  Natomas  Baron  Duke, 
was  the  grand  champion  of  the  show.  He  was  pronounced  by  Judge 
Wyman  Lovejoy  of  Roscoe,  Illinois,  as  one  of  the  best  individuals  he  ever 
had  seen.  Immediately  after  the  show  Ruland  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hardy, 
Manager  of  the  Mark  Requa's  Anchorage  Farm  at  Orland,  purchased  the 
winner  from  me  for  $1,000.00.  He  has  found  a  home  in  a  herd  of  splen- 
did   foundation    sows.  — .   and  raise  at  least  seven 

There  is  more  world  pigs  0f  each  litter  are 

and  national  champion-  Th«y  tell  «»»  i  ha^e  retained  in  the  herd, 
ship  blood  in  my  herd  the  greatest  herd  of  This  wag  my  firgt 
of  sows  than  any  other  Berkshires  in  the  west  year  to  snow  animals 
herd  in  the  world.  A  <">  °>y  Natomas  Ranch,  actually  bred  and  raised 
big  statement,  but  true.  7  minutes  from  my  Sac-  on  ray  farm,  yet  Baron 
My  sows  have  been  se-  ramento  office,  906  K  Duke  201st's  offspring 
lected     regardless    of    street.  won     the  following 

cost,  first  for  excellence       it  yon  visit  the  Capi-    prizes:  On  Boar,  Grand 
of  the  individual ;   sec-    toi  they  win  arrange  a     Champion,  Senior 
ond  on  their  record  as    visit  to  my  ranch.  Yearling, 
producers  of  big  litters       i   have   had  a  new    Champion,  First  Junior 
of    large,    easy-feeding    booklet  made.  Sows:    First  Junior 

pigs;  third,  on  their  Will  be  glad  to  mail  Yearling,  Reserve  Sen- 
breeding  and  show  rec-  yon  one  if  you  will  write,  ior  Champion,  Reserve 
ord.  Yours  truly,  Grand  Champion,  First 

Only  600  and  700-  w.  F.  sandebcock.  Junior  Sow  Pig  and 
pound  sows  that  will  many    other  lesser 

twice 


many 
prizes. 


farrow    twice    a  year 

The  three  most  important  prizes  are  Grand"  Champion  Boar,  Aged 
Herd  (three  sows  and  boar)  and  Get  of  Sire  (three  sows  and  boar),  all 
of  which  were  won  by  me  with  Baron  Duke  201st  pigs. 


Baron  Duke  201st,  No.  200001 
Grand  National  Champion,  The  Sire  of  Champions 

A  new  folder  printed  just  prior  to  this  Fair  and  now  ready  for  free 
distribution  to  those  interested  has  many  pictures  of  my  hogs  and  gives 
much  detailed  information  about  my  Berkshire  herd.  The  following  are 
excerpts  from  this  folder,  giving  the  opinion  of  the  man  who  bred  and 
raised  my  780-pound  herd  sire,  Baron  Duke  201st,  the  $1,100.00  Grand 
National  Champion: 

"If  Baron  Duke  201st  is  not  a  good  one,  I  am  no  judgre.  His  smooth 
shoulders,  great  back,  width  and  hams,  together  with  splendid  bone  and  feet, 
should  be  appreciated  by  any  judge.  I  never  saw  a  better  width  of  loin  than  he 
has.  If  more  breeders  would  produce  the  type  of  BARON  DUKE  201st.  there 
would  be  many  more  Berkshires  raised  and  sold.  The  fact  that  as  good  a 
judge  as  W.  E.  Spicer  made  Baron  Duke  201st  Grand  Champion  at  the  National 
Swine  Show  is  proof  of  his  superior  quality,  and  there  are  a  good  many  other 
leading  breeders  of  the  same  mind.  Every  animal  on  both  sides  in  pedigree  of 
Baron  Duke  for  many  generations  back  was  a  good  one — every  one  of  them. 
His  size,  his  heart  girth,  his  very  smooth  shoulders,  his  back  and  loin,  legs  and 
feet  are  hard  to  equal  in  one  animal.  If  he  is  not  a  good  one  and  a  well-bred 
one,  there  is  no  other.  I  am  glad  to  give  you  my  opinion  of  Baron  Duke  201st." 

N.  H.  GENTRY,  SedaUa,  Missouri. 

Judge  W.  E.  Spicer  said  after  the  National  Swine  Show:  "Baron  Duke 
201st  is  the  old-fashioned  kind  that  farmers  must  have  and  will  have,  and 
will  do  his  part  to  put  Berkshires  on  every  farm." 

Wyman  Lovejoy,  the  judge  of  the  1919  State  Fair,  said:  "I  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  good,  heavy  bone,  great  size,  spring  of  rib, 
large  hams,  easy  feeding  characteristics  and  the  uniformity  of  Baron 
Duke  201st  pigs.    They  would  be  hard  to  beat  in  any  show  ring." 

The  Grand  National  Champion  Baron  Duke  201st— the  sire  of  Cham- 
pions— and  his  winning  daughters  are  on  my  ranch  and  there  are  a  hun- 
dred of  his  sows  and  boar  pigs  ready  to  go  into  your  herd  or  onto  your 
ranch  and  help  your  hogs  to  gain  more  meat  on  the  same  amount  of  feed. 
The  prices  are  no  higher  than  those  asked  for  ordinary  purebred  hogs. 
All  of  the  hogs  are  immunized  for  life,  with  Purity  Serum  and  Mixed  Vac- 
cine, against  cholera. 

A  letter  will  bring  the  new  folder  and  any  Berkshires  that  you  might 
purchase  must  be  entirely  satisfactory  or  they  may  be  returned  at  my 
expense. 

A  letter  will  bring  the  New  Folder 


Sandercock  Land  Co. 


W.  F.  SANDERCOCK,  President. 

23  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


In  Charge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales 


Grapewild  Farm 

BERKSHIRES=GUERNSEYS 


WON  AT  STATE  FAIR 


GRAND  CHAMPION  SOW  AT  STATE  FAIR,  1919 

6  Championships 
8  FIRSTS  and  12  SECONDS 

Most  of  our  young'  prize-winners  were  sired  by  Big  Leader,  the 
greatest  son  of  Grand  Leader  2nd,  World's  Fair  Grand  Champion. 
YOUNG  BOARS  AND  GILTS  for  sale  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
out  of  our  best  sows. 

We  invite  the  Public  to  look  up  our  herds  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Livestock  Show — October  18-26. 

A.   B.   HUMPHREY,  Proprietor 

ESCALON,  SAN  JOAQUIN  CO.,  CAL. 
Attend  the  California  International  Livestock  Show 
at  San  Francisco,  November  1-8 


Best  BERKSHIRE  Breeding 


IN  THE  WEST 


To  meet  the  great  demand 
for  bred  daughters  of  STAR 
LEADER.  We  have  purchased 
for  $1,000  the  Grand  Champion 
Boar  at  the  State  Fair  this  year 
and  son  of  Baron  Duke  201st, 
National  Grand  Champion  at 
Omaha,  1917, 


NATOMAS  BARON  DUKE 


Judge  Lovejoy,  a  national 
authority,  says  of  him:  "As  he 
stands  today  he  is  a  wonderful 
boar  and  bids  fair  to  mature 
into  one  of  the  greatest  boars 
the  breed  has  produced."  He 
is  deep  and  smooth,  with  a 
large  deep  set  ham,  good  feet 
and  plenty  of  bone  to  carry  his 
weight. 


^Orland  California^ 

n    4  I  +  * 


\\.     WE  WILL  SELL 


A  few  daughters  of  STAR 
LEADER,  mated  to  Natomas 
Baron  for  early  spring  farrow 
and  also  some  granddaughters 
of  Star  Leader. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM 


ORLAND, 


CALIFORNIA 
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A  booklet  on  "Swine,"  issued  by 
Armour  &  Co.  is  full  of  condensed 
information  relative  to  breeds,  market 
types,  gestation  tables  and  other  items 
relative  to  the  business. 


Lakeside  Stock  Farm 

Big-Type 
Poland -Chinas 


MATCHLESS  BIG  BOB 
l's4«59 

First  Prize,  Sacramento,  1919 

This  herd  headed  by  Matchless 
Big  Bob  and  Lakeside  Defender. 
These  sires  are  of  the  type  and 
breeding  that  are  so  popular  today. 

Young  stock  from  these  boars 
-and  sows  of  A  Wonder,  Chief  De- 
fender's Choice  and  Major  Hadley 
Wonder  breeding,  on  exhibition  at 
the  State  Fair  and  other  fall  shows. 

Inquiries  cheerfully  answered  and 
visitors  always  welcome. 


Geo.V.Beckman&Sons 


LODI,  CALIF. 


KINGS   COUNTY   PORK  DAY 
CONTEST. 

Every  one  in  the  State  of  California 
interested  in  swine  raising  for  the 
market  and  the  purebred  game  as 
well,  should  attend  the  Kings  County 
Pork  Day  Contest.  This  is  a  carload 
contest,  including  all  the  farm  bureau 
centers  of  Kings  county.  Each  farm 
bureau  center  will  be  permitted  to  en- 
ter one  carload.  Any  farm  bureau 
member  in  good  standing  is  eligible  to 
enter  hogs  in  his  farm  center  carload. 

The  carloads  will  be  judged  and 
then  ten  of  the  best  individuals  se- 
lected from  each  carload  and  the  best 
one  selected  from  the  ten.  In  this 
way  the  carloads  come  in  competition, 
then  the  best  tens  from  each  carload 
and  Anally  the  best  ones  from  each  of 
the  tens.  Such  a  contest  cannot  help 
but  stimulate  the  raising  of  better 
market  hogs. 

The  prizes  offered  on  carloads  are 
as  follows:  First,  $350;  second,  $280; 
third,  $210;  fourth,  $140;  fifth,  $70. 

The  prizes  on  the  10-hog  lots:  First, 
$100;  second,  $80;  third,  $60;  fourth, 
$40;  fifth,  $20. 

Prizes  offered  on  the  individual 
hogs:  First,  $25;  second.  $20;  third, 
$15;  fourth,  $10;  fifth,  $5. 

The  hogs  are  to  be  judged  from  the 
market  standpoint  entirely  in  all 
classes  regardless  of  breed  or  color. 
All  hogs  entered  will  be  auctioned 
off  at  the  end  of  the  contest.  Alto- 
gether there  will  be  25  carloads  sold, 
and  there  will  be  a  representative 
from  each  of  the  packing  companies 
in  California  to  bid  on  these  consign- 
ments. 

This  will  be  the  first  contest  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States  held  in  the 
locality  where  the  hogs  are  raised  affcl 
also  will  be  the  largest  sale  of  fat 
hogs  ever  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
at  one  time.  As  said  before,  it  will 
be  a  great  opportunity  for  breeders 
and  market  hogs  raisers  to  see  what 
kind  of  hogs  the  packers  want  and 
what  Kings  county  can  do  in  the  way 
of  raising  market  hogs. 


The  older  an  animal  is  the  more 
feed  is  required  to  put  on  a  hundred 
pounds  of  flesh. 


C?  BIG  TYPE  r? 

3&  POLAND-CHINAS  PC 

FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE  OF  THE 

Tulare  County  Poland-China  Association 

At  Tulare  Sales  Pavilion 

TULARE, CALIF.  0CT.21, 12:30  P.  M. 


R.  F.  Guerin 
W.  E.  Martin 
G.  B.  Martin 


CONSIGNORS: 
Mrs.  Z.  Losleben 
Thos.  Jacobs  &  Bro. 
F.  E.  Fay 
Hugh  C.  Shinn 


A.  J.  Elliott 
J.  K.  Macomber 
Chas.  L.  Weaver 


Animals  in  the  sale  are  sired  by  the  following  noted  boars:  kiuk'k  Big 
Bone  Lender,  Kine'n  Tlnim,  President,  KlnK  >>'  Golden  finte,  KImr'm  Gemt- 
dale  Jonea  and  others. 

Sows  and  gilts  are  bred  to  "The  Cnlifornlim.'  BIk  Bone  Leader  of  Sunny 
Side,  King  of  Golden  Gate,  WonderKerxt,  Calif.  Big  Bone  Leader,  I'renl- 
dent'a  Bob  and  others  of  equal  note. 

This  offering  has  been  carefully  chosen  by  our  selection  committee  from 
some  of  the  best  herds  in  California  and  only  the  best  individuals  are 
placed  in  this  sale.  They  are  the  big  easy-feeding  utility  kind  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  as  producers  of  pork  or  breeding  hogs. 

Lunch  served  on  the  grounds  at  12  M. 
Write  for  catalog  to  HUGH  C,  SHINN,  Secretary,  Tulare,  Calif. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer 


Trewhitt,  Vaughn 

and  Nehls 

Combination 

Big-Type  Poland-China  Sale 

The  Cream  of  California  Production— Tops  from  Three  Great  Herds 


SELLS  OCTOBER  1 8,  1 9 1 9 

at  t~flanford,  Calif. 


W.  D.  TREWHITT'K  consignment  will   t  of  40  head,  20  of  them  fall  sows. 

nearly  all  sired  by  MY  CHOICE,  a  son  of  Big  Ben,  out  of  Pfander'a  Giants  3rd  by  KlnK 
of  Wonders.  The  modern  type  and  just  the  kind  you  are  looking  for;  also  a  few  by 
Jl  Milo  EQUAL  2D,  prize  aged  boar  at  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition,  defeated  only 

by  the  undefeated  grand  champion  Superba.    These  are  real  toppers. 

Litters  of  5  fall  gilts  by  MY  CHOICE,  out  of  Artnona  Wonder,  a  granddaughter 

of  King  of  Wonders  and  Big  Orange.  A  litter  like  this  will  put  California  in  the  fore- 
ground as  Big  Type  headquarters.    The  balance  of  the  offering  will  be  big  and  growthy 

and  equal  to  the  best. 

C.  A.  VAUGHN  consignment  will  consist  of  A-l  bunch  of  Eastern  bred  gilts,  bred 
to  the  Great  Boar  MODEL  JUMBO,  bred  by  H.  B.  Walters  and  aired  by  his  great  boar. 
WALTERS  JUMBO  TIMON,  out  of  a  Big  Bob  Wonder  sow. 


Aa  special  attractions  Mr.  Vaughn  will  consign  3  August  yearlings  out  of  a  Moor's 
Halvor  dam  and  sired  by  Orphan  Bob.  These  and  the  4  gilts  from  the  Frazier  herd 
aired  by  Giant  Jones  will  take  the  eye  of  visiting  breeders. 

GEO.  NEHLS  will  have  a  select  lot  of  open  gilts  sired  by  such  boars  as  Long  Nelson 
ad,  Hanford  Boy  and  Kings  Model  Longfellow,  out  of  large,  big-boned  sows.  Ju*t  the 
kind  to  start  your  herd  or  improve  the  ones  you  have.  These  gilts  can  be  bred  to  Nehls' 
Bob  Wonder  by  Big  Bob  Wonder  free  of  charge. 

Our  catalogue  will  be  of  interest  to  all  breeders  of  Big  Type,  but  we  especially 
urge  breeders  and  fanners  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to  send  for  a  copy.  Express  charges 
from  the  East  are  high  and  you  can  make  a  substantial  saving  by  buying  at  home. 
Mention  Pacific  Sural  Press. 


Write  for  catalog  to 


W.  D.  Trewhitt,  C.  A.  Vaughn  or  Geo.  Nehls 


MAIN  FORD,  CALIFORNIA 
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Marsh-McCracken  Poland-China  Sale 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  initial  auction  sale  of  purebred 
animals  in  a  locality  is  generally 
looked  upon  with  more  or  less  doubt 
and  uncertainty  by  those  interested, 
but  when  such  breeders  of  Poland- 
Chinas  as  Hale  I.  Marsh  of  Modesto 
and  Les  McCracken  of  Ripon  com- 
bine and  sold  a  sale,  there  is  no 
doubt  about  a  favorable  outcome.  Of 
course,  the  herds  and  men  are  well 
known  and  an  offering  from  the  fav- 
orably known  herd  of  McCarty  & 
Starkweather  was  an  element  not 
without  its  advantages.  Another 
item    in    favor    of   the    success  of 


the  sale  is  the  fact  that  Mo- 1 
desto  is  a  good  town  and  centrally 
located.  It  would  seem  that  a  town 
of  such  size,  with  the  finest  kind  of 
country  surrounding  it  and  developed 
to  a  very  high  state  of  efficiency, 
should  have  a  sales  pavilion  suitable 
for  such  occasions. 

The  sale  started  promptly  at  1 
p.  m.  with  Col.  Geo.  W.  Bell  of  Tulare 
in  the  box,  and  Cols.  Leachman  and 
Cy.  Clark  in  the  ring.  The  first  ani- 
mal sold  was  a  Blue  Valley  gilt,  bred 
to  Major  Hadley  Wonder  2nd,  that  sold 
readily  to  J.  Y.  Peterson  of  Lemoore 
for  $130,  followed  immediately  by  an- 
other gilt  owned  by  Les  McCracken  to 
the  same  party  for  $140.  From  this 
point  on,  without  a  break,  a  sharp 
and  snappy  sale  continued  until  at  5 
p.  m.  the  sale  closed  with  58  hogs  sold 
for  $9,280,  or  an  average  of  $160  each. 
It  is  seldom  that  the  initial  sale  in  a 
locality  will  average  nearly  as  much. 
It  certainly  is  encouraging  to  the 
breeders  of  registered  swine  to  have 
such  a  sale  when  the  tendency  of  the 
sales  of  meat-prbducing  animals  at 
the  abattoirs  is  rather  downward  than 
otherwise.  It  shows  that  there  is  no 
glutted  market  in  the  purebred  line 
where  the  animals  are  up  to  standard. 


Such  prominent  breeders  as  M.  Bas- 
sett,  W.  L.  Haag  &  Son,  Wm.  Bern- 
stein, John  M.  Bernstein  and  F.  D. 
Ross  of  Hanford;  H.  D.  McCune  of 
Stratford;  C.  G.  DeRaad  of  Lemoore; 
H.  C.  Shinn  and  A.  J.  Eliott  of  Tulare; 
Geo.  V.  and  Sherwood  Beckman,  Eu- 
gene Miner,  and  Frank  Langhorst  of 
Lodi;  J.  H.  Cook  of  Paradise;  O.  H. 
Plagge  of  Oroville  were  present  and 
most  of  them  taking  part  in  the  buy- 
ing. A  delegation  of  pig  club  boys 
from  Bakersfield  were  there  and 
bought  one  or  two.  Two  or  three 
ladies  also  that  are  believers  in  Po- 
land-Chinas bid  and  bought  some  of 
the  good  ones. 

The  largest  buyer  so  far  as  num- 
bers were  concerned  was  J.  Y.  Peter- 
son of  Lemoore,  who  bought  fifteen 
head  for  $2,105,  or  an  average  of 
$140.33.  The  top  of  the  sale  was  the 
sow,  Ripon's  Panora  Girl,  bred  and 
owned  by  Les  McCracken,  going  to  W. 
L.  Haag  &  Son  of  Hanford,  owners  of 
Lendorris  Ranch,  and  prominent 
breeders  of  Poland-Chinas  for  $420. 
Several  others  went  for  long  prices, 
in  fact,  there  were  ten  that  sold  for 
$200  and  better.  Four  from  the  Mc- 
Carty &  Starkweather  herd  sold  for 
$1,150.  Again  it  might  be  said  that 
this  sale  is  encouraging  to  breeders 
of  purebred  swine  in  California. 

The  animals  were  widely  distrib- 
uted and  aside  from  the  one  buyer 
from  Lemoore  that  bought  15,  they 
went  in  small  lots. 

"While  much  credit  must  be  given 
Col.  Bell,  who  cried  the  sale,  and 
Cols.  Leachman  and  Clark,  that 
worked  in  the  ring,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a  very  high  class  of 
buyers  were  present  and  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  the  bidding  was  rapid 
and  sales  quick. 


The  Hampshire  Hog 

The  Hampshire  has  become  America's  most 
popular  hog  by  sheer  force  of  merit.  At  the 
191&  International  he  won  Grand  Champion: 
ship  over  all  other  breeds,  and  sold  for  $2.25 
per  hundred  above  his  nearest  competitor. 
And  when  it  comes  to  high  dressing  percent- 
ages the  Hampshire  is  in  a  class  by  himself. 

Ideal  for  California  Conditions 

The  Hampshire  is  a  natural  foraging,  green-feed  hog, 
and  thrives  particularly  well  on  California's  alfalfa 
and  other  succulent  grasses,  therefore  requiring  less 
grain  than  other  breeds.  Send  for  free  information 
about  the  progress  of  the  breed  and  its  adaptability 
to  California  conditions. 

American  Hampshire  Record  Association 


E.  C.  STONE,  Secretary. 


PEORIA,  ILL. 


LLANO  VISTA  HERD 

Champion  Hampshire  Swine 

Pure-bred  Prize  Winners 

You  will  eventually  buy  and  make 
big  profits.  Every  animal  in  our 
herd  is  a  Champion  or  their  Sires 
.or  Dams  have  been  Champions  at 
some  of  the  leading  Expositions  of 

the  United  States.    Boars  and  Sows  .itimth    »n    i  -i  i  ih 

of  all   ages   tor   sale   at   all    times^  ^  °Dam f*^,,  U3078 

F.  V.  GORDON  *•  A.  LANG  DON 

Owner  PERMS  (Riverside  Co.)  Calif.  Manager 


OAK  KNOLL 

CHESTER  WHITES 

The  Breed  Progressive  Farmers  Want 

Large  Litters-Quick  Maturity 

Easy  Feeders-Top  Prices 

AT  the  Chicago  International,  1918,  this 
breed  again  won  over  all  breeds  on 
carcass  tests.  Either  straight  bred  or 
crosses,  the  Chester  White  has  for  six 
years  proven  superior  to  all  other 
breeds  in  Opeii  Competition  at  these  In- 
ternationals. , 

We  have  the  Largest  Herd  on  the  Pacific 
Coast-The  Finest  Blood  Lines 
in  America 


HIGHLANDER— The  Boar  Yon  Can't  Forget. 

This  great  boar  is  at  the  head  of  our  bi<?  herd  of  over 
100  mammoth  brood  sows.  He  is  a  son  of  William  A.  and 
Our  Maid  3rd,  both  undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three 
International  Shows.  He  embodies  all  your  ideas  of  a  per- 
fect boar,  and  stamps  his  pigs  with  his  superior  qualities. 

This  is  the  blood  you  need  to  insure  your  success.  A  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned 
pigs.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  your  wants. 

Oak  Knoll  Farm,      Lakeport  Calif. 


San  Francisco  Office, 


601  Balboa  Bldg. 


Lendorris  Ranch  Poland  -  Chinas 

.dtmmmm^     [great  herd  boars 


v 


YOUNG  JUMBO  (see  cut),  the  great 
Bon  of  Jumbo  Bob.  is  our  Senior  herd 
boar.  We  are  breeding  his  gilts  to 
LKNDORKIS  LIBERTY  BOND,  a  Hon 
of  Liberty  Bond,  lor  whom  S10.000 
was  refused. 

This  breeding-  combines  great  size 
and  great  quality — a  combination 
hard  to  beat  anywhere.  A  big  de- 
mand, so  write  or  call  early. 

W.  L.  HAAG  A  SON, 

Hanford,  Cnllf. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  EAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


Dairy. 

The  Brfdgford  Holstein  Company's 
new  barns  and  buildings  are  just 
about  ready  for  occupancy  and  is  tbe 
most  up-to-date  and  largest  establish- 
ment of  its  kind  in  the  West. 

Grape  Wild  Farms  of  Escalon  re- 
port sale  of  a  bull  to  go  to  Centra! 
America  and  one  to  Placerville. 
These  are  two  sales  of  many  consum- 
mated during  and  since  the  State  Fair. 

H.  E.  Cornwell  since  arriving  home 
from  the  State  Fair  has  completed  a 
very  creditable  record  with  the  senior 
two-year-old  shown  at  Sacramento,  of 
18  pounds  butter  and  386.5  pounds  of 
mflk  in  7  days. 

The  Carnation  Milk  Products  Co. 
have  purchased  a  site  at  Gustrae, 
Merced  County,  on  which  to  erect  a 
large  condensary.  This  is  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  large  dairy  district  and  will 
cost  $250,000  and  employ  several  hun- 
dred people. 

Patterson  is  to  be  the  Holstein 
center  of  the  State  if  real  hustling 
can  make  it  so.  N.  W.  Thompson  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  Center  and  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  select  Holstein  calves  to 
place  in  calf  clubs  in  that  Center. 

A  circular  entitled  "Feeding  Dairy 
Cows  in  California,"  the  work  of  Prof. 
F.  W.  Woll  of  the  University  Farm, 
Davis,  covers  the  diverse  conditions 
existing  in  California,  with  timely 
suggestions  as  fully  and  completely  as 
possible  in  a  publication  of  this  length. 
With  present  high  prices  of  feed  it  Is 
worth  every  dairyman's  time  to  pro- 
cure this  circular. 

An  item  has  been  handed  in  that  is 
entitled  a  "New  Dairy  Breed"  and 
gives  the  results  of  a  test  of  a  two- 
year-old  Brown  Swiss  heffer,  Bravura 
3rd,  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College.  Her  year's  work  resulted  in 
12.918  pounds  of  milk  and  558  pounds 
of  fat.  This  is  somewhat  of  a  new 
breed  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  is  well 
known  in  the  East  in  certain  locali- 
ties. It  is  a  cow  of  thfs  breed  that 
holds  a  well  authenticated  world's 
record  for  one  day's  production  of 
hutterfat. 

The  Jerseys  seem  to  be  favorites  in 
the  Humboldt  County  region.  J.  C. 
Mankin,  who  conducts  a  modern  dairy 
on  the  Lord-Ellis  road  above  Blue 
Lake,  has  just  purchased  a  7-months 
Jersey  bull  calf  from  Bonniksen  Bros, 
of  Ferndale.  This  calf  was  first  prize 
junior  bull  calf  at  the  Areata  Fair. 
Mr.  Mankfn  lives  where  he  makes  his 
own  butter  and  finds  a  ready  sale  for 
it  in  Korbel.  He  is  milking  30  cows 
at  present. 


cent  and  milking  between  50  and  60 
pounds.  The  other  just  started  and  is 
traveling  at  the  rate  of  35  pounds  of 
butter  in  7  days.   Some  prospects. 

A  bulletin  giving  the  results  of  the 
use  of  milking  machines  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davfs,  for  the  past  three 
years  shows  results  favorable  to  the 
milking  machine  if  it  is  handled  as 
it  should  be.  According  to  this  bul- 
letin the  milking  will  have  to  be  done 
by  machines  in  the  future  fn  all  dairies 
having  30  cows  or  more,  where  help 
has  to  be  hired  to  do  the  work.  There 
are  at  present  eight  different  makes 
of  milking  machines  on  the  market 
that  are  considered  reasonably  "fool 
proof"  and  will  give  satisfaction  if  a 
reasonable  amount  of  intelligence  is 
mixed  with  the  use  of  the  machine. 
This  bulletin  was  written  by  F.  W. 
Woll,  Prof,  of  Animal  Nutrition  at  the 
University  Farm,  Davis. 


C.  S.  Rasmussen  of  Ferndale  had  a 
fine  exhibit  of  Guernsey  stock  at  the 
Afcata  Fair  and  his  4-year-old  bull. 
Proud  King,  was  grand  champion  of 
the  breed.  Proud  King  was  purchased 
from  W.  H.  Dupee,  Edgemoor  Farms, 
Santee,  and  is  an  animal  of  rather 
unusual  size  for  the  breed,  weighing 
2.000  pounds,  but  losing  none  of  the 
refinement  necessary  in  this  splendid 
breed  of  dairy  cattle.  This  bull  was 
a  winner  at  Sacramento  and  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  in  1916. 

The  increased  interest  in  Guernsey 
cattle  is  increasing  rapidly,  according 
to  a  press  report  direct  from  the 
American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  The 
number  of  applications  for  member- 
ship entry  and  transfer  of  cattle  Au- 
vanced  Register  and  subscriptions  to 
the  "Journal"  are  unparalleled  in 
number  since  May  1,  beginning  the 
fiscal  year.  There  has  been  an  in- 
crease of  over  25  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  subscribers  to  the  official 
paper  the  past  year.  An  era  of  un- 
precedented prosperity  seems  to  be 
looming  large  ahead. 

A.  If.  Bibens  of  Modesto  is  much 
pleased  with  a  Segis  Fayne  Boone 
heifer  that  has  just  dropped  a  heifer 
calf  sired  by  a  grandson  of  Prince 
Gelshe  Walker,  that  he  paid  $270  for 
at  a  recent  sale  In  Newman.  He  has 
recently  been  offered  $1,000  for  her, 
but  thinks  she  is  good  enough  to  keep. 
Mr.  Bibens  has  two  females  just  start- 
ed on  test  that  are  promising  exceed- 
ingly good  records.  One  Is  a  third 
calf  cow  that  is  testing  plus  5  per 


Swine. 

W.  L.'  Carruthers  of  Live  Oak  and 
Mayfield  reports  things  moving  along 
nicely  on  the  ranches,  and  the  sale  of 
two  yearling  Berkshire  sows  and  an 
8-months  service  boar  to  a  prominent 
breeder  in  Yuba  City. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than 
$1,500,000  worth  of  swine  were  on 
exhibition  at  the  National  Swine  Show 
at  Des  Moines,  la.,  the  past  week. 
One  boar,  Grand  Model's  Equal,  died 
at  the  beginning  of  the  exposition. 
He  was  owned  by  Thos.  Robinson  of 
Independence  and  was  insured  for 
$10,000. 

The  Diamond  Bar  Ranch,  breeders 
of  Duroc-Jersey  swine,  will  stage  a 
swine  exhibit  at  Los  Angeles  next 
week  that  will  equal  any  made  in  the 
East  thfs  year.  The  value  of  this 
exhibit  will  not  be  much  under  $100,- 
000,  a  feature  in  itself  that  will  be 
worth  going  miles  to  see  by  anyone  in- 
terested in  swine  raising. 

Jack  Borge,  the  prominent  Duroc- 
Jersey  breeder  of  Dos  Palos,  reports 
the  sale  of  11  sows  to  Dr.  Belknap, 
owner  of  the  Jersey  Queen  Farm  at 
San  Jose.  Mr.  Borge  took  9  hogs  to 
the  State  Fair  and  sold  8  of  them. 
This  speaks  pretty  well  for  the  quality 
of  his  stock.  He  also  says  that  he  has 
sold  $4,000  worth  of  Durocs  since  the 
first  of  April. 

Oak  Knoll  Farms,  Lakeport  breed- 
ers of  Chester  White  swine,  report 
marketing  a  carload  of  hogs  that 
dressed  out  an  average  of  72.3  per 
cent.  This  for  a  carload  is  excep- 
tionally good,  and  speaks  exceedingly 
well  for  the  Chester  White  breed.  Mr. 
Lea  Bleakmore.^  owner  of  this  farm, 
says  that  he  always  received  1  cent 
above  the  market,  but  on  this  carload 
he  received  1%  cents  premium.  Why 
not  more  of  these  high  priced  pork- 
ers? 

El  Profito,  the  900-pound  boar  of 
the  Poland-China  herd  owned  by  Mrs. 
Viola  L.  Renwick  of  Santa  Barbara, 
won  first  honors  at  the  Ventura  Fair. 
The  rest  of  the  herd  came  in  for  their 
deserved  share  of  the  prizes  also. 
Mrs.  Renwick  is  certainly  making  a 
great  success  of  the  Poland-China 
business  and  her  hdgs  are  of  the  very 
best  type  for  present  day  conditions. 
El  Profito  is  such  a  prepotent  fellow 
that  even  when  crossed  on  the  old 
Berkshire  breed,  his  progeny  look  like 
prize-winning  Polands. 

McCarty  &  Starkweather's  herd  is 
looking  fine  since  coming  back  from 
the  State  Fair  and  promises  to  make 
an  even  better  showing  at  San  Fran- 
cisco than  at  Sacramento.  They  have 
five  Kansas  King  sows  that  are  about  | 
a  year  old  and  alike  as  "peas  in  a 
pod,"  and  of  the  long,  strong,  **up-on- 
their-toes"  kind  that  every  one  wants. 
Taken  as  a  whole  they  have  one  of 
the  best  footed  lot  of  hogs  found  any- 
where. Mc's  Miss  Wonder  is  a  great 
sow  in  every  way  and  only  lacks  in 
one  little  point  to  be  perfect  just  as 
one  looks  at  her.  She  is  truly  a  great 
sow  of  a  great  breed. 

J.  M.  De  Vilbiss,  the  well-known 
Duroc-Jersey  breeder  of  Patterson, 
has  recently  completed  a  new  farrow- 
ing barn  50  feet  long  and  divided  into 
twelve  pens.  Mr.  De  Vilbiss  has  re- 
cently   purchased    some  California- 


bred  Durocs  along  the  Crimson  Mon- 
arch, Pathfinder  and  Orion  blood  lines 
that  are  as  good  or  better  than  any 
of  the  Eastern  importations.  His 
herd  sire  is  a  son  of  his  old  grand 
champion  boar,  Crimson  Monarch  2nd, 
with  a  dam  strong  in  Orion  and  Tax- 
payer blood.  This  veteran  breeder 
has  some  good  ones  and  is  liable  at 
any  time  to  drop  back  into  the  show 
ring  and  win  some  more  ribbons. 
Every  individual  in  his  herd  is  of  the 
smooth,  long,  strong-backed  kind, 
well  up  on  legs,  and  will  please  any- 
one who  is  looking  for  fashionable 
Durocs. 

Miscellaneous. 

Los  Gatos  reports  rain  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  deep  the  past 
week,  which  is  enough  to  start  grass 
on  the  ranges. 

Samuel  C.  Hildreth  of  New  York 
recently  refused  $300,000  for  his  3- 
year-old  horse,  Purchase.  It  is  the 
largest  offer  ever  made  for  a  race- 
horse in  the  United  States. 

Hiram  J.  Hill,  Jr.  of  Toyon  Farms 
is  on  a  trip  East  to  visit  the  National 
Dairy  Show,  and  to  try  to  make 
arrangements  so  that  it  will  be 
possible  for  California  to  have  dairy 
herds  on  the  Federal  Accredited  List. 
(Continued  on  page  506.) 


CHARNOCK  RANCH 
Hemet,  Calif. 

CHAS.  H.  TYLER,  Mgr. 


Home  of  CHERRY  FRIEND; 
Second  at  National  Swine  Show 
Omaha,  Nebraska 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sale*  Conducted  In  All  Tartu  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 


Great  Orion  Sensation  Jr. 


Falfadale  Farms 

HERD   OF  LARGE-TYPE 

Duroc-Jersey  Swine 

They  are  strong  In  the  blood  lines  of 
Golden  Model.  Great  Wonder.  Defender  and 
Orion  Cherry  Elnr  Jr.  Young  stock  for 
sale  sure  to  please  you  or  no  sale. 

See  us  at  the  Los  Angeles  Show. 
Our  new  $2,000  herd  sire.  Utter  mate  of 
the  boar  that  was  Grand  Champion  of  the 
breed  at  the  Missouri  State  Fair  this  year 
and  said  by  his  breeders  to  be  a  better 
Dutoc  than  the  Grand  Champion. 

B.  H.  WILKINSON 

PERRIS,  CALIF. 


WINSOR  RANCH  DUROCS 

HOME  OF  WINSOR'S  GIANT  ORION 

The  largest  I)Rroc  Boar  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

82  inches  from  between  eyes  to  root  of  tail,  40  inches  high,  weight  965  lbB.5] 

weight  965  lbs. 

Great  Sensation  III 

12  months  old,  60  inches  long,  36  inches  high — a  giant. 
By  Great  Sensation  and  Uneeda  Lady,  the  highest-priced  sow  ever  sold  at 

public  auction — a  900-pound  sow. 
40  BIG-TYPE  FALL  GILTS  BY  THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  SERBS 
will  be  offered  for  private  sale,  bred  to  these  two  wonderful  sires. 
"Look  up  our  State  Fair  Winnings  this  year." 

Address  R.  K.  WALKER,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co. 


I'NKEDA  GLENN  COUNTS   HERD  OF 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

KEY  HERD  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 
Won   at  Sacramento : 
Grand    Champion    Sow,    Senior  Champloa 
Sow,  Junior  Champion  Boar,  seven  Firsts, 
23  otb»*  nrl»«i. 

CLASSY  STOCK  FOB  SALE. 
40  sows  and  pits,  many  bred  to  our  great 
eastern  boar.  Experimental  Defender,  by 
old  Defender.  Also  a  few  choice  service 
boars,  and  some  loppy  pigs  of  King's  CoL 
and  Defender  breeding;.  Just  the  kind 
you  need.  t 

H.  P.  SLOCUM  &  SON 


Grand  Champion  State  Fair,  1018. 


WILLOWS, 


CAL. 


JOHNSON'S   DEFENDER  JR. 

Owned  by  GREENWOOD  FARM,  Live  Oak,  Cat. 
Is  California's  greatest  representative  of  Defenders,  the  greatest  Duroc  family.  At  the 
State  Fair  he  was  the  smoothest  boar  shown,  weighing  700  pounds  at  17  months  and 
carrying  it  on  a  perfect  set  of  feet  and  legs.  He  won  second  in  the  strongest  class  of 
boars  ever  shown  on  the  Coast  and  was  a  popular  favorite.  Three  of  his  brothers  won 
ribbons  in  the  same  class,  showing  the  strength  of  this  line  of  breeding. 

Five  Ribbons  Won  on  Five  Entries. 
H.  C.  WITHEROW,  Mgr.  LIVE  OAK,  Mutter  Co.,  Cal. 


Every  Hog  on  tbe  Gardiner 
Ranch  Is  Cholera  Immune. 


Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  legs  and  feet  to  carry 
It.    The  best  boar  we  have  ever  seen. 

TOMMY   TUCKER  GARDINER'S   KING'S  COL. 

Is  the  model  you  can  all  build  by.  You  won't  go  wrong 
if  you  do.  We  have  the  right  type.  We  aim  to  produce 
breeding  stock  for  the  best  breeders.  We  have  hogs  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale.     Write  us  your  wants. 

THE   GARDINER  RANCH 

ROITE  4,  BOX  733,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS 

ORION'S  KING  GANO.  a  wonderful  grand- 
son of  Orion  Cherry  King  and  Col.  Gano, 
and  the  greatest  Duroc  boar  In  the  State, 
heads  this  select  herd  of  sows. 

Young  stock  for  sale. 

DONALD  B.  GRAB  Of 

P.  O.  Box  177,  Lancaster,  Cal. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROC-JER  SEYS 

Mature  8tock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sore  to  please. 
BWIMBLANB  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop..         Woodland,  Cal. 
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LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


Iterkshlres. 


CASTLKVIF.W 
GIANT  TYPE  BKKKKHIRKS 


We  are  booking  orders  for  spring1  pigs  from 
Grand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfield 
Rookwood,  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 


CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  BOSA 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 
HONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable: 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
tpecial  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland.  Calif. 


BOAR 

Sired  by  Baron  Duke  201st 

Weight  780  pounds 
Grand  National  Champion 
Dammed  by  Rookwood  Lady  100th 
Weight  712  pounds 
Grand  National  Champion 
One  and  one-half  years  old.    Big-boned,  vig- 
orous   boar.      Half-brother    to    1919  Grand 
Champion  that  sold  for  SI, 000.    I  do  not  need 
this  great  breeder  and  he  is  being  offered  at 
a  very  low  price.     Sandercock  Land  Co.,  23 
Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.    In  charge  of 
Natomas  Land  Sales. 

GRAPEWILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE  GUERN- 
geys — Spring  pigs  silted  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Loader.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Prop.,   Escalon,  Calif. 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR  riGS^From  large  1H- 
ters.  Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill,  Morgan 
Hill,  California. 

— I  ARK- MEADOW  RANCH  —  Top  Berkshire 
lilts.  Bred  right,  prices  right.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.    Geo.  A.  Stingle,  El  Monte,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  MY  BERKSHIRE  CATALOG, 
giving  names,  ages,  breeding  of  service  boars, 
bred  gilts,  specially  selected  trios.  Frank  B. 
Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

"QUALITY  BERKSHIRES^Young  stock- of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
Mgr..  Martinez,  Cal. 

"BERKSHIRE* — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
S1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  Calif. 

"RIVER  GARDEN  FARM  BERKSHIRES — 
They  are  sure  to  please.  E.  H.  Whiting, 
Ukiata.  Calif. 

"CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune.     Live  Oak,  California. 

~BERKSHIRES~^  Fair"  Oaks"  RanchT  Wiliits, 
California. 


Poland-Chinas. 
KLDKRHLY- FARM  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS — 
We  have  a  choice  lot  of  big,  smooth,  stretchy 
pigs,  sired  by  our  %-ton  Black  Big  Bone 
Wonder  and  Jumps  Jumbo  Model.  They  have 
individuality  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  We  ship  only  our  tops  and  from  ma- 
ture stock  on  mail  order.  Your  money  cheer- 
fully refunded,  if  not  satisfied.  J.  H.  Ware. 
Live  Oak.  Cal. 

17  H.~~ COOK 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob: 
also  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
_    PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA 

EL  PROFITO  Poland-Chinas  mean  bigger 
profits  for  rou.  This  great  herd  sire  puts 
easy-feeding,  money-making  qualities  into  his 
offspring.  Get  stock  sired  by  him  or  bred  to 
him.  Prices  right.  Correspondence  cheerfully 
answered.  V.  L.  Renwick,  Hollister  Ave.. 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

MAKE  BIG  MONEY~with~Clovenlale  Farm 
big-type  Poland-Chinas  —  the  prolific,  fast- 
growing,  easy-feeding,  money-making  kind. 
We  purchased  the  famous  Whitten  Ranch  herd 
including  great  boar  Jumbo  Model.  High-class 
stock  for  sale — farmers'  prices.  Write  us. 
Clover-dale  Farm.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Escondido.  Cal. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for- falf~pigsT 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large-type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March 
farrow,  and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged 
boars.    Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  California. 

"SOLD  OUT  except  splendid  consignment  to 
Fresno  County  Breeders'  public  sale  at  Fres- 
no, August  20th,  and  a  choice  bunch  of 
April  gilts  and  boars.  Also  one  yearling  boar 
who  is  a  good  specimen  of  Big-Type  Poland- 
Chinas."  D.  H   Forney.  Route  G,  Fresno,  Cal 

BOARS^BOARS — BOARS— Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather. Route  C.  Box  384.  Modesto.  Cal. 

READY  FOR "  SERVICE  BOARS— Half- 
dozen  outs'anding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tlon.  Riverside.  Cal. 

MARCH  ROARS  for  sale — Sired  by  Kings 
Big  Bone  leader,  grand  champion  at  State 
Fair.  1918.  Will  stand  inspection.  Prices 
right.    J.  s.  Rogers.  Chowchilla,  Calif. 

POLAND-CHIN  AS— lv  oung  boanT  and- gilts, 
"rices  and  description  on  application.  Edward 
,A  Hall,  Rt.  1,  Box  39.  Watsonville.  Cal. 


LONE  WILLOW  FARM  offers  a  few  bred 
and  open  gilts;  also  two  five-months  boar 
pigs,  at  prices  that  wiU  sell  them  quick. 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity.  P.  E.  Mitchell. 
Prop.,  Atwater,  Cal.    R.  F.  D.,  Box  180. 

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND^CHINAS — Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.  Les  McCracken.  Prop.,  Ripon,  Cal. 
— BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  California. 

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton.  California. 

~  LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM— Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi,  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford.  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  If  you- want  perfect 
type  in  a  March  boar  or  gilt  I  have  it  at  the 
right  price.    J.  E.  Thomas.  Gilroy.  Cal. 

BIG-TYPE  POLAND-CHINA,  sired  by  a  real 
boar.  Pigs  of  both  sex  from  3  to  10  months 
old.    W.  S.  Adams,  Gridley,  Cal. 

REAOAKS  "RANCH     herd     of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy,  Calif. 
—  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly" large  ~  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trewhitt 
and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare. 
"POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan,  Lemoore,  California. 

"POLAND-CHINAS-^JusTlhe  type  you  need. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Andrews.  Modesto.  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.     E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale,  California. 
Chester" Whites. 
CHESTER  WHITES  —  BILLIKEN  TYPE — 

The  big  winners  at  the  State  Fair.  15  extra 
choice  spring  boars,  sired  by  the  Grand  Cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  Billiken  sired  sows.  A 
few  spring  sow  pigs;  three  bred  Billiken 
sows  and  two  gilts:  all  to  farrow  in  October. 
Priced  to  sell;  a  chance  to  get  the  best  type 
in  the  West  at  farmers'  prices.  Write  for 
special  catalogue  and  price  list.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham,  Mills,  Calif. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


FOR  SATE 

THOROUGHBRED  DUROC — JERSEY  HOGS 

Choice  boars  and  gilts  of  April  and  May 
farrowing  of  Orion  Cherry  King  and  Grand 
Golden   Model  breeding. 

Come  and  pick  these  boars  and  gilts  to  head 
your  herd  if  you  want  large  Utters  of  thrifty, 
quick-growing  pigs. 

Prices  reasonable. 

WHITLEY 
TU-TOCK-A-NU-LA  RANCH 
Ventura  Blvd.  and  Hazeltine  Ave. 
Van  Nuys,  California. 


HORINE'S  DUROCS— Open  and  bred  gilts 
all  sold.  A  few  fine  young  sows  bred  for 
second  litters  and  several  services  boars  are 
ready  to  ship.  What  do  you  need?  Corres- 
pondence invited.  Geo.  L.  Horine.  Winton, 
Cal. 

RANCHO  RUIMO- DUROCS — Two  boar  pigs, 
four  months  old  and  weaned  pigs,  both  sexes. 
Stock  of  Orion  Cherry  King  Pathfinder  and 
Golden  Model  breeding.  Sold  on  "Money 
Back"  guarantee.     Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres,  Calif. 

WE  HAVE  100  YOUNG  GILTS  and  boars, 
bred  on  the  purple,  which  we  are  selling  for 
about  half  their  value.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Derryfield  Farm,  Capital  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Sacramento. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS^— The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch.  Bonita.  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 

Walker.  

~  REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings, both  sexes,  from  Orion.  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.    Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Plac- 

erville.  Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Baum.  

"  BIG  TYPE"  DUROCS— Herd  headed  by  Cal- 
ifornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  a  few  se- 
lected boar  pigs.  Inquiries  invited.  Harvey 
M.  Berglund.  Dixon,  Calif.  

DUROC-JERSEYS  at  Ireland,  home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II,  and  Ireland's  Joe  Orion. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth,  Cal.  City  Office,  1219 
Brockman  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  

REGISTERED- DUROCS  —  Choice  weanlings 
of  either  sex.  breeding  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa,  

DUROC  JERSEYS — Bred  sows,  gilts,  serv- 
ice boars  and  weanlings.  Premium  stock.  Ray 
McMillan.   Ethanac.  Calif.  

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS  —  A  few  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1, 
Redwood  City.  California.  

Du  ROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred,    H.  P   Slocum  &  Son.  Willows.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 

J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.    Visalia,  California.  

~~A  FEW  A-l  MARCH  BOARS — Jack  London 
Ranch.  Glen  Ellen.  Sonoma  Co^^Calif.  

Hampshires. 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE8  —  "  Belted 
Beauties."    Weaned  pigs  a  specialty.  Uneeda 

Hampshire  Swine  Farms.  Gardena,  Cal.  

Yorkshires.   

LARGE" YORKSHIRES— -The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga,  Calif.  


DAIRY  CATTLE.   

Ayrshire*.  

AYRSHIRES^Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 
Francisco,  California. 


KLKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

NORABEL- FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

Guernseys. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM- GUERNSEYS — Firstln 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee.  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 

BELLA  VISTA  /GUERNSEYS  —  May  B^qsg 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calves 
from  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer,  Ripon, 
Cal,  R.  2.  

Jerseys. 

SERVICE  JERSEY  BULLi  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood,  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.     Best  blood,  type,  production. 

N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal.   

~  SUNSHINE- FARM  "  JERSEYS— Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced,  California. 

Milking  Shorthorns. 
DUAL-PURPOSE"  SHORTHORNS — registered 
and  unregistered  bulls.    Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tu- 
lare. Calif. 

"BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.  John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 
"iNNISFAIL  .  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  & 
Kellogg,  Suisun,  California. 

Holsteins. 
A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Sou  of  Findern 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon    Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE^35  head  of  fine  dairy  heifers, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys,  from  15  months  to  2  years 
old,  20  to  come  fresh  this  fall.  J.  S.  Smith, 
Box  515,   San  Jose,  Cal. 

YOUNG"  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves, 
sired  by  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 
Sunnybrook  Ranch,  Willits,  Calif. 

THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms,  Caruthers.  California. 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Regisierer  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdndge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose,  California. 

REGISTERED- HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.  Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare,  Calif. 
— EL"  DORADO  HERD- OF~  HOLSTEINS-— 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE^E7~ B 
Freeman,  R.  B.,  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon,  Cal. 

J.  W— BENOITi~Modesto,  Calif. — Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins.  

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  "Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.  Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae,  California. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  6.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon,  California. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN      CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 

Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs.  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch — all  breeds — Aprii  17,  1920.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P,  Butte  City, 
Glenn  County,  California. 

Attend  the  California  International  Live- 
stock Show,  San  Francisco,  November  1-8. 


BEEF  CATTLE.  

RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup,  Supt.   

BEEF- CATTLE — Going  East  again.  Send 
your  orders.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sac- 
ramento.   

REGISTEREiPheREFORD'S — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California.  j 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORD* 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.   W.  D.  Duke. 

Likely.  Modoc  county,  California.   

—  REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF~ SHORT- 
nORNS.  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California^   

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Mlnturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals.   Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 

herd.    On  highway.  

"REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
XULLS  —  Heavy  boned,  thlck-meated.  8cotch 
a  Mi  Scotch-topr'-d  breeding,  Ormondale  Co.. 
Roi-te  1,  Red'  jod  City.  California.  

THE "NEVA DA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno 
H.  Caller  &  Son  Co..  Prop..  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 

sale.  __  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford,  Newman,  California. 


HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm,  J. 

A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords,  Milton.  California. 
~~ REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 

Ranch,  Willits.  Calif.   

GEORGE   WATTHRSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 

tered  Herefords.    Bishop,  California. 

S HORTHORNS- ^"  Cai  ruthers  Farms.  Live 

Oak,  California. 


 SHEEP  AND  GOATS;  

F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  eat  tie.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEY8  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, California. 

BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland,  Oaltf.  Breed- 
ers  and  importers  of  RambOuiHet  sheep. 

KAUl'KE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALDV^ 
Breeders  and  importers  .of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS7"KIMBIJE^Breider  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford,  California. 

CALLA" GROVE  FARMTMANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

ONE  NUBIAN-TOGG  NANNY— Frtce7  32*. 
Address  P.  O.  Box  344,  HeaMaburg,  Call. 


For  Sale 


50  Head  High  Grade  Hol- 
stein Heifers,  at  Fresno.  25 
fresh  in  30  days.  Balanee 
freshen  November  and  De- 
cember. All  from  Regis- 
tered Sires,  out  of  Dams 
giving  80  to  100  lbs.  of  milk 
daily.  For  further  informa- 
tion 

H.  L.  B0YER 

P.  0.  Box  83 
Van  Nuys,  California 


FOR  SALE 

100  HEAD  FINE 
HEREFORD  HEHFRS 

Bred  up  for  20  years  and  now  with 
calf  by  the  best  Registered  Bulls 
I  could  find.  For  the  man  who 
wants  to  start  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness right. 

Yon  can't  beat  them  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

CHAS.  A.  TROWBRIDGE 

BISHOP,  CALIF. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creaim  up  Herd  offers  service  bulla 
and   bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal 

It.   D.  "A,"  Box  4S7. 
Two  mlln  on*  North  Flrnt  Street. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

Herd  slro  strong  in  blood  ef  ITCHRN  MAX 
KING,  the  best  in  the  world. 

RUSSELL  S.  COX, 

SAN    MARCOS,  CALIFORNIA 
Ranch  near  Eacomhdo 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  RD.,  MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  Holstein  Frieslans. 
YOUNG     SERVICE     BULL     FOR  SALE 
Prince  Abbekerh  Aralla  Walker, 
No.  204267 — Three-quarters  white. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 

Invited   and   satisfaction  guaranteed. 



HOLSTEIN 
COWS 
for 
CHEESE 
MAKING 
They  are  large,  vigorous,  and  easy  to 
care  for,  and  on  coarse  Iced  they  produce 
A  large  quantity  of  milk  of  a  quality  cspe- 
ciaUy  desirable  for  invalids  and  infants. 

Their  great  yield  contains  a  higher  total 
of  fat  that  any  a»y  other  breed  can  pro- 
duce, and  in  the  .cheese  and  condensary 
trade  their  earnings  almost  double  those  of 
breeds  whose  milk  capacity  has  been  sacri- 
ficed to  get  a  large  percentage  ef  lat. 
The  Holstein-Frlesian  Assn.  of  America 
BOX  141,  BRATTLKBORO,  V». 
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"THEY'RE  OFF"— 

HORSE  RACING  DAILY 

At  the  LOS  ANGELES 

LIVESTOCK  SHOW 

EXPOSITION  PARK 

OCTOBER  18  TO  26 


"Five  Big  Shows  in  One." 
LIVESTOCK  SHOW.  RACE  MEETING. 

KENNEL  EXHIBIT     POULTRY  DISPLAY 
SOCIETY  HORSE  SHOW. 


$55y000-00jnPremiums 


Race  Entries  Include 
Columbia  T.,  Barbara  D.,  Kitty  Bon,  The  Acme, 
Raisin  Express,  Joe  McK.,  Grattan  Boy, 
Sister  Norte,  Harry  Mac,  Walter  H., 
and  Dolly  I). 


YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  TO  MISS  IT. 
It's  the  West's  Finest  and  Greatest  Livestock  Show. 


EXPERTS  AGREE 

— that  Zerolene  holds 
better  compression,  gives 
perfect  protection  to  the 
moving  party,  deposits 
least  carbon.  There  is  a 
consistency  of  Zerolene 
scientifically  refined  to 
meet  exactly  the  needs 
of  your  car.  Get  a  Cor- 
rect Lubrication  Chart 
for  your  car. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


ZEROLENE 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Poland-China  Breeders  Banquet 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kurul  I'i-cmh.) 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 


On  the  evening  of  the  3rd  inst.,  at 
Hotel  Hughson.  Modesto,  a  banquet 
tendered  the  Poland-China  Breeders" 
Association  of  California  by  Hale  I. 
Marsh  of  Modesto  and  Les  McCracken 
of  Ripon  will  go  down  in  the  annals 
of  the  association  as  one  of  the  "red- 
letter"  events  connected  with  the 
breeding  of  Poland-China  hogs  in 
California.  It  was  a  fifty-plate  affair, 
attended  by  many  prominent  members 
of  the  association  and  invited  guests 
of  the  locality  and  also  of  the  agricul- 
tural press.  We  hear  about  political 
"love  feasts"  which  are  not  always 
what  they  are  said  to  be,  but  every 
one  attending  this  particular  banquet 
expressed  himself  as  never  having  at- 
tended such  a  meeting  where  such  a 
general  good  time  was  evident  in  ev- 
ery way. 

H.  C.  Carr  of  Porterville,  banker 
and  promoter  of  boys'  pig  clubs,  made 
the  address  of  the  evening.  He  told 
what  a  pronounced  success  the  boys 
had  made  of  the  swine-raising  busi- 
ness about  Porterville,  and  what  a 
demonstration*  of  the  soundness  and 
worth  of  the  purebred  swine  business 
it  had  been  to  not  only  the  people  of 
that  locality,  but  to  the  whole  State 
as  well.  Also  how  farmers  and  ranch- 
men had  not  told  their  bankers  what 
a  firm  financial  proposition  the  regis- 
tered swine  business  is  and  worthy 


of  the  fullest  confidence  and  support 
of  the  banks.  Mr.  Carr  made  a  great 
point  of  the  actual  necessity  of  bank- 
ers in  a  community  financing  boys  or 
their  own  notes  for  the  purpose 
getting  started  in  the  register- 
swine  business.  That  is,  if  the  com- 
munities where  they  have  not  done 
so  wish  to  keep  up  with  the  others 
that  have. 

Elmer  Lamb,  of  Ceres,  a  promi- 
nent Duroc-Jersey  breeder,  furnished 
some  amusement  and  also  facts  in  a 
very  acceptable  talk.  He  touched 
upon  the  color  scheme  for  swine  and 
about  handicaps  arising  from  cross- 
breeding. * 

Wm.  Bernstein  of  Hanford,  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  acted  as  toast- 
master  in  his  usual  very  pleasing  and 
able  manner.  Other  prominent  breed- 
ers from'  a  distance  were  M.  Bassett 
and  Fred  Ross  of  Hanford,  Geo.  V. 
Beckman  of  Lodi,  A.  J.  Elliott  and 
Hugh  Shinn  of  Tulare,  E.  K.  Brown  of 
Dos  Palos  and  others  from  all  the  Po- 
land-China centers  of  the  State. 

It  may  not  be  always  possible  to 
have  such  a  banquet  preceding  every 
sale  of  importance  in  the  future,  but 
there  is  no  denying  the  psychological 
effect  produced  upon  the  minds  of 
those  present  and  placing  them  in  a 
very  plastic  state  of  mind  for  the  fol- 
lowing day. 


Fresno  Co.  District  Fair  a  Great  Success 


The  fair  this  year  on  the  whole 
eclipsed  that  of  any  previous  display 
in  every  way.  and  particularly  so  in 
the  livestock  department.  Dairy 
cattle,  swine,  sheep,  horses  and  jacks 
and  jennets  were  in  evidence  in  large 
numbers  and  of  highest  quality.  It  is 
encouraging  in  the  extreme  to  the  j 
breeders  of  purebred  livestock  to  see 
so  much  interest  manifested  in  these 
departments. 

A  Classy  Dairy  Display. 

In  the  dairy  cattle  classes  the  Hol- 
stein-Friesians  and  Jerseys  were 
strongest.  The  Holsteins  were  repre- 
sented by  five  prominent  herds  from 
near  and  far.  W.  J  Higdon  of  Tu- 
lare, H.  E.  Cornwell.  of  Modesto,  R. 
E.  Holmes  of  Modesto,  J.  R.  Phillips, 
Fresno,  and  Mrs.  Annie  Donders  of 
Fresno  all  had  cattle  in  line  and  were 
awarded  prizes. 

The  beautiful  Jerseys  were  repre- 
sented by  three  noted  herds,  one 
owned  locally  and  two  from  outside 
of  the  county.  J.  E.  Thorpe  of  Locke- 
ford,  A.  A.  Jenkins  of  Tulare,  and  W. 
R  Eichner  of  Fresno  owned  the  herds 
shown 

Holstein  winnings  were  fairly  well 
distributed,  with  W.  J.  Higdon  of  Tu- 
lare winning  the  largest  number  of 
firsts  and  grand  champion  bull  and 
cow,  first  on  aged  herd,  first  on  calf 
herd,  first  on  produce  of  cow,  and  first 
and  second  on  get  of  sire.  H.  E.  Corn- 
well  of  Modesto  won  senior  champion 
cow,  two  years  old  or  over,  and  jun- 
ior champion  heifer. '  Mrs.  Annie  Don- 
der  won  first  on  senior  heifer  calf. 
It  certainly  was  a  great  Holstein 
show. 

In  the  Jersey  classes  J.  E.  Thorpe 
of  Lockeford  won  grand  champion 
cow  and  bull  and  first  on  aged  herd, 
young  herd,  calf  herd  and  get  of  sire. 
E.  R.  Eichner  won  first  on  bull,  two 
years  old  and  under  three.  A.  A.  Jen- 
kins won  first  on  senior  yearling  bull, 
junior  yearling  bull,  and  first  on  jun- 
ior yearling  heifer  Truly  a  Jersey 
exhibit  that  might  have  been  larger, 
but  not  better.  Those  who  were  sec- 
ond or  third  were  just  barely  less 
good  than  those  placed  first. 

In  the  contest  for  the  W.  F.  Chan- 
dler special  dairy  herd  prize  of  $500, 
awarded  on  herds  of  ten  animals  con- 
sisting of  one  bull  three  years  or  over, 
four  females  three  years  old  or  over, 
one  bull  two  years  old  or  under  three, 
and  four  females  of  same  age.  First, 
J.  E.  Thorpe,  $200;  second.  W.  J.  Hig- 
don, $150;  third,  J.  E.  Phillips,  $100; 
fourth,  A.  A.  Jenkins,  $50. 

The  I5est  Swine  Exhibit  Eym 

The  swine  exhibit  was  the  best  ever 
seen  at  this  fair,  with  herds  mostly 


from  Fresno  county,  although  good 
ones  also  from  Kings  and  Tulare 
counties  were  there. 

The  list  of  Poland-China  exhibitor* 
are  as  follows:  H.  D.  McCune,  Strat- 
ford; J.  C.  Palmeter.  Jack  Hall,  Ker 
man;  J.  W.  Hall,  Caruthers;  W. 
Ficklin,  Chas.  E.  Dack.  Fred  Grant, 
Fresno;  J.  Van  Cleef.  Riverdale; 
Buckland  Ranch,  Fresno;  E.  S.  Myers,, 
Riverdale;  W.  L.  Choisser,  Riverdale 
Thos.  Caesar  &  Son,  Reedley;  John 
Bernstein,  Wm.  Bernstein,  W.  T.  Die* 
Hanford;  Harry  Barkena,  Fresno; 
W.  Uridge.  Fowler. 

Duroc-Jersey    exhibitors  were 
large  numbers  and  are  as  follows: 
G.  McClune,  Jas.  Mallory,  E.  Borges, 
Fesno;  Joe  N.  Chinowth,  E.  Fulghan 
Visalia;  R.  E.  Clifford,  Strathmore; 
E.  Thorpe,  Lockeford;   R.  M.  Croei 
Raisin  City,  and  J.  P.  Walker,  Visalia 

Horses  and  Mules  Again  to  the  Foi 

The  horses,  mules  and  jacks  anil 
jennets  were  in  evidence  and  ther 
are  Indications  that  these  lines 
livestock  that  were  once  so  prominen 
are  coming  into  their  own  again,  al 
though  they  may  never  attain  to  the 
high  place  once  accorded  them. 

Altogether,  this  year  will  be  a  hig 
mark  in  the  livestock  classes 
may  not  be  exceeded  for  some  tit 
Of  course,  with  the  stimulus  of 
high  prices  of  the  past  two  or  thre 
years  and  continuance  of  the  same 
next  year  can  be  even  greater. 


LOS  AM. I  I. i  s  LIVESTOCK  S1I01 
JUDGES. 


Manager  Thomas  has  certainly  se 
lected  a  corps  of  judges  for  the  con 
ing  Livestock  Show  that  are  of 
very  highest  in  ability  and  reputatio 
Exhibitors  may  rest  assured  that  thel 
animals  will  be  rated  correctly 
placed  according  to  their  exemplific 
tion  of  the  breed  they  represent, 
list  of  the  judges  follows: 

Shorthorns  and  Aberdeen  Angus 
Frank  Brown,  Carlton,  Oregon. 
City,  Mo. 

Herefords — Wallace  Good.  Kans 

Dairy  Cattle,  all  breeds — Ed  Care 
Carlton,  Oregon 

Draft  Horses— Prof.  F.  W  Wilso 
Reno,  Nevada 

Berkshires,     Duroc-Jerseys — E. 
Barker,  Thorntown,  Indiana 

Poland-Chinas,  Hampshires,  She 
— C.  R.  Doty.  Charlton.  Illinois. 

Poultry— E.  C.  Branch,  Lee's  Si 
mit.  Mo. 

Goats — S.  H.  Bowman.  Los  Angele 
Light  Horses-  Eastern  judge  to  be  1 
named  later 
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An  Improved  Stock-Watering  Device 

(Written    for    the    Pacific    Rural    Press    by  Marsden  Manson.) 


Several  years'  experience  with  and 
successful  use  of  a  simple  and  cheap 
type  of  watering  trough  warrants 
placing  this  type  before  stock  raisers. 
The  original  water  supply  in  this  in- 
stance was  both  inadequate  and  se- 
verely foul,  so  that  not  only  was  more 
water  necessary,  but  clean  water. 
Clean  water  was  the  first  requisite, 
abundant  water  next.  The  stock  was 
forced  to  drink  the  water  in  which 
they  stood  or  wallowed.  To  keep 
stock  healthy  and  avoid  severe  losses 
I  devised  and  installed  the  following 
simple  type  of  closed  trough,  with 
open  drinking  cups,  or  small  buckets 
permanently  attached  to  the  sides. 

Construction. 
The  trough  is  shallow,  say  12  or  14 
Inches  deep,  and  of  any  length  and 


placed  so  as  to  water  one  to  four 
fields.  Another  instance:  The  owner 
of  one  place  not  only  lost  several  head 
of  stock,  but  over  60  per  cent  of  his 
turkeys,  the  young  ones  of  which  had 
passed  the  nine  weeks  of  infancy  and 
should  have  been  healthy  and  hardy. 
His  loss  aggregated  several  thousand 
dollars  in  one  season.  This  loss  could 
be  attributed  to  no  other  cause  than 
foul  water,  and  gave  rise  to  the  con- 
clusion that  turkeys  do  not  pay.  Five 
per  cent  of  these  losses  would  have 
given  these  young  turkeys  a  chance 
for  life  and  incidentally  a  profit  to 
their  owner.  The 

Development  of  an  Adequate  Water 
Supply 

Is  often  possible  from  either  under- 
ground or  surface  sources.    In  some 


Pacheco  Marshal,  First  Prize  Shorthorn  bull,  property  of  Pacheco  Cattle  Co.,  HoIIister. 


width  required,  and  can  be  made  of 
galvanized  iron,  or  better  still,  of  con- 
crete. The  drinking  cups  are  riveted 
on  the  sides  if  of  galvanized  iron,  and, 
built  thereon  if  of  concrete;  near 
their  bottom  they  are  connected  with 
the  trough  by  a  %-  or  1-inch  hole, 
and,  they  extend  to  about  1  inch  above 
the  full  water  line  of  the  trough.  The 
flow  of  water  into  the  trough  is  con- 
trolled by  a  flat  float  valve.  Hogs  or 
other  stock  can  get  their  noses  into 
these  drinking  cups,  but  cannot  foul 
the  contents.  The  usual  open  water 
trough  is  covered  with  green  scum, 
harmless  in  itself,  but  which  in  de- 
composing affords  developing  ground 
and  lodgment  for  dangerous  germs  and 
bacteria.  The  open  pool  or  sluggish 
stream  is  full  of  certain  sickness  and 
loss  of  stock  results.  A  few  actual 
examples  may  be  instructive. 

By  the  use  of  these  shallow  troughs 
with  drinking  cups  100  per  cent  of 
the  pigs  born  alive  were  raised,  while 
nearby  raisers  lost  33  per  cent  and  in 
one  instance  50  per  cent  of  the  pigs. 
Ten  per  cent  of  this  loss  would  in 
either  instance  have  built  the  clean, 
sanitary  drinking  troughs  above  de- 
scribed, as  of  either  material  they  are 
cheap  and  simple,  and,  except  in 
quite  large  concrete  troughs,  easily 
moved.  They  can  of  course  be  read- 
ily concreted  up  with  tank  supply  and 


instances  these  are  not  fully  developed 
and  in  others  not  known  or  even  sus- 
pected. The  following  case  came  un- 
der the  writer's  observation: 

An  owner  was  contemplating  sink- 
ing a  well  in  strata  of  doubtful  water- 
bearing reliability,  and,  pumping  the 
hoped-for  supply  to  a  tank  150  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  at 
tie  doubtful  well.  Very  simple  in- 
vestigation by  an  experienced  author- 
ity disclosed  a  nearby  supply  easily 
and  cheaply  made  available  in  part 
by  gravity  and  with  a  pumping  head 
of  only  30  feet  as  a  high  service 
supply. 

In  these  days  of  high-priced  food 
supply  it  is  necessary  and  economical 
to  give  stock  of  all  kinds  not  only 
clean  and  abundant  food,  but  clean 
and  abundant  water. 


H.  G.  Gross,  M.  D.,  of  Eureka,  not 
only  practices  medicine,  but  he  breeds 
registered  Jersey  cattle  as  well.  The 
doctor  finds  both  pleasure  and  profit 
in  conducting  the  Butter  Valley  Ranch 
and  likes  to  come  down  to  the  State 
Fair  and  see  what  other  breeders  are 
doing  with  his  favorite  animals.  He 
has  30  head  of  his  own  with  Raleigh's 
Fairy  Boy  9th  of  Financial  Countess 
bleeding  as  his  herd  sire.  The  doctor 
not  only  breeds  Jersey  cattle  but 
raises  Spitzenburg  apples 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  closing  entry  dates  of  the 
Ninth  Annual  Pacific  International,  Portland,  Ore.,  are: 

BREEDING  CLASSES,  OCTOBER  15, 1919 
FAT  CLASSES,  NOVEMBER  1, 1919 

POSITIVELY  no  entries  will  receive  consideration  unless  in  our 
office  at  431  Northwestern  Bank  Building,  Portland,  on  or  before 
noon  of  the  above  closing  dates. 


Rambouillets 


Noted  for 

HEAVY  FLEECES  AND  CARCASSES 

I  make  a  specialty  of  big,  smooth, 
heavy-wooled  rams. 

J.  BIDEGARY 


Fresno, 


California 


RAMBOUILLET  RAMS 

Just  the  kind  you  need  to  Increase  the  size  of  carcass  and  fleece.  Regis- 
tered rams  only  used  on  the  original  registered  flock  of  ewes  and  their 
descendants.    Call  on  or  write. 


E.  C.  SPEAR  ESTATE 


One  mile  east  of  town. 


St.  Helena,  Calif. 


Lump  Jaw 


U 

■  The  farmer's  old  reliable  treat- 
I  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming's  Actinoform 

I  Sold  for  $2.60  (war  tax  paid)  a  bottle 
9  under  a  positive  guarantee  since  1896— r your 
I  money  refunded  if  it  fails.   Write  today  for 

■  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

Ka  book  of  197  pages  and  67  illustration!.   It  la  FREE. 
FLEMING  BROS.,  Chemists.  327  Union  Slock  Tiros.  Chicago 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

has  been  known  since  the  year  2800  as  the  com- 
pk-te  .mlK  substitute.  Costs  less  than  half  as  much 


COULSON  CO. 


Petaluma,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE— HOGS— COWS— PIGS 

120  Spring-  Shoat9,  100  Weanling  Pigs,  30 
Brood  Sows,  some  registered  Duroc-Jerseys, 
some  cross  breeds,  3  Boars — two  of  them 
State  Fair  prize  winners;  8  cows — heavy 
milkers  and  rich  in  cream  Ranch  for  rent. 
55  acre9  alfalfa.  45  acres  pasture.  Abun- 
dance of  water.  Machinery. 
t.  A.  BARKER,  Box  83,  Dixon,  Cal. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Beg  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mallad  free  to  any  address  by 
til*  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  We«t  31st  Street,  New  York 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  R.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  aired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  of  Cumberland  Type. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkshires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


OR  MO  IN  DALE  SHORTHORNS 


All  heavy-boned  Scotch  or  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Herd  headed  by  Golden  Goods  Junior,  sire  of  Little  Sweetheart.  Grand  Champion  of 
Ormondale  Maid,  2nd  prize  junior  yearling  at  State  Fair. 
Every  animal  positively  guaranteed.     Prices  on  application. 

V82SgS&£?3%£»    ORMONHALE  CO. 


R.  D.  No.  1 


THIRD  SALE  OF 

SHORTHORNS 

under  the  auspices  of  CALIFORNIA  SHORTHORN   BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

win  be  held  on  THURSDAY,   NOV.   6,    1  91  9 

at  1:30  P.  M.  sharp  •    

At   CALIFORNIA   BUILDING,    EXPOSITION  GROUNDS, 
In  conjunction  with  the  SAN  FRANCISCO  LIVESTOCK  SHOW,  NOVEMBER  1-8,  1919. 

30  Head  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,    10  Head  Registered  Bulls 

UNQUESTIONABLY  THE  GREATEST  LOT  OF  SHORTHORNS  EVER  OFFERED  AT  PUBLIC  SALE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  Catalog,  Address 

CALIFORNIA    SHORTHORN    BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

222  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.   


AUCTIONEER,  EARL  GART1N, 


GREENSBURG,  IND. 
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LIVESTOCK    AND    DAIRY  NOTES. 

(Continued  from  page  502.) 

About  two  and  a  third  inches  of  rata 
were  recorded  at  Northfork  (Madera 
County)  in  the  storm  ending  Oct.  2. 
It  spoiled  what  dry  feed  there  was, 
but  the  young  grass  is  springing  up 
rapidly  all  over  the  ranges  and  there 
should  be  a  good  stand  of  feed  before 
the  weather  gets  too  cold. 

The  Los  Angeles  Live  Stock  Show 
constructed  two  special  barns  to  house 
the   livestock   exhibit  of  the  Santa 


Anita  Rancho.  ThJs  ranch  will  show 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle,  both  draft 
and  light  horses,  including  Perche- 
rons,  Arabians,  Thoroughbreds,  and 
Mammoth  Jacks;  swine  and  Airedale 
dogs.  Some  show  in  itself.  Al- 
together, there  are  six  barns  full  of 
cattle,  60  draft  horses,  7  barns  of 
"wine  sheep  and  goats.  Truly  a  great 
show. 

More  than  20,000  employees  of  Swift 
&  Co.  have  been  vested  with  part 
ownership   in   the   packing  concern. 


CALEDONIA  SHORTHORNS 

LARGEST  HERD  OF  HIGH-CLASS  SHORTHORNS 

In  (Jus  country — 400  head  of  wonderful  breeding  matrons,  combining  The 
noted  Blmcndorf  and  Harkness  herds. 

The  fountain-head  of  international  prize-winning  stock,  producing  the 
dam  of  the  Grand  Champion  steer  over  all  breeds  at  the  1917  Chicago 
International;  the  dam  of  the  Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  steer  at  the 
1918  International ;  the  dam  of  "CALIFORNIA  MODEL,"  the  highest 
priced  Shorthorn  bull  ever  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  bringing  $5,500  at 
public  sale. 

Prof.  Trowbridge,  Shorthorn  Judge  at  the  State  Fair,  says  of  our  herd: 
"I  do  not  know  where  I  have  seen  a  more  valuable  lot  of  cows."  '  Prof. 
Cobcbell,  representative  of  The  American  Shorthorn  Association,  Prof. 
Bnrns  of  Ames,  Iowa,  and  others  who  have  seen  our  herd  recently,  say 
the  same. 

The  Greatest  Herd  Sires . 

IMP.  CALEDONIA,  our  senior  sire,  is  considered  the  best  Scotch  bull 
imported  in  recent  years.  Sired  by  the  Duthie  bull  Pr6ud  Emblem,  the 
best  stock  bull  in  Scotland,  whose  calf  topped  the  sales  last  year  at  $20,- 
000.  Out  of  a  Rosewood  cow — the  best  in  the  Wm.  Anderson  herd.  In 
breeding,  type,  color  and  individuality,  this  bull  stands  supreme. 
IJA1NFOED  MATCHLESS,  first  prize  senior  yearling  at  last  Chicago  In- 
ternational, son  of  Imported  Gainford  Marquis,  combines  finest  breeding 
wife  unusual  scale  (weighs  2,500  lbs.  at  2  years). 

PINK  GKOYK  KING,  by  Champion  King  Cumberland,  the  highest-priced 
bull  of  his  day,  and  out  of  a  Clipper  dam.  His  individuality  is  as  good  as 
his  pedigree. 

SELECT  SULTAN,  a  double  great  grandson  of  Whitehall  Sultan.  This 
young  bull  combines  with  wonderful  breeding,  fine  individuality,  and  a 
most  promising  outlook. 

The  Home  of 

Deep-Bodied,  Thick-Fleshed,  Smooth-Covered  Shorthorns 

CALEDONIA  FARMS 

Office,  57  Post  St,  San  Francisco.  WEST  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


DACCI  A  WW  SHORTHORNS  AT  PUBLIC  SALE 

11 V OIAjIX  If  11       Thursday,  October  16,  1919 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM 


H.   M.  ELBKRG 


WOODLAND,  CALIF. 


PRCI'RIKTOR 

RoHdawn  Shorthorns  have  for  thirty  years  played  a  leading  part  in  the  progress  of  the 
breed  in  the  Went,  winning  consistently  in  the  show  ring,  always  an  attraction  in  the 
sales  rings  of  California  and  the  Northwest,  and  now  conies  the  greatest  offering  ever 
made  from  this  noted  herd,  in  a  sale  that  wUl  materially  reduce  the  size  of  the  herd, 
temporarily,  due  to  the  settlement  of  an  estate  and  the  readjustment  of  some  farm  leases. 
The  offering  will  consist  of 

15  SCOTCH  AND  SCOTCII-TOPrEI)  SHORTHORNS 

numbering  among  the  females  such  outstanding  individuals  as  MISCHIEF  E  3D.  unde- 
feated in  Canada.  Grand  Champion  at  1918  California  Stale  Fair,  and  dam  of  ROSE- 
LAWN  CHAMPION,  junior  champion  bull  at  the  same  show:  BOSLB  MAYFLOWER,  a 
raro  showyard  prospect  of  rich  breeding,  by  the  University  Farm  bull.  Sultan  Mayflower, 
who  sired  the  1918  Chicago  International  champion  Shorthorn  steer,  and  the  $5500  bull 
California  Model;  MAYF1ELO  MAGNOLIA,  also  by  Sultaa  Mayftewer  and  selling  with 
a  promising  roaa  heifer  calf  at  foot  by  White  Knight:  PRIDE'S  LOVELY  3D.  a  beau- 
tiful roan  heifer  of  the  Cruickshank  Lovely  family,  bred  to  Roselawn  Champion: 
PHAUKFBL  OTH.  by  Galdcn  Goods.  seBing  with  Lull  calf  at  foot  by  Crescent  Dale;  and 
a  long  list  of  richly  bred  cows  and  heifers,  about  15  with  calves  at  foot,  and  all  of 
breeding  ago  in  calf  to  Crescent  Dale  and  Baeelawn  Champion. 

SPLENDID  BULLS  OF  RICH  BREEDING  AND  HIGH  QUALITY 

CRESCENT  DALB.  by  Whitehall  Rosedale.  son  of  Avondale.  and  out  of  a  daughter  of 
Ruberla's  Goods  and  imp.  Crescent  8lh.  heads  the  notable  list  of  bulls  in  the  offering. 
He  is  a  real  herd  header,  who  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  appreciated.  The  lint  of  bulls 
also  contains  a  choice  selection  of  younger  bulls.  Scotch  and  Scotch  topped,  and  a  most 
pleasing  lot  of  individuals  throughout. 

KVKRY  ANIMAL  GUARNTEED  TO  EVERY  ANIMAL  OVER  SIX  MONTHS 

UK  A  BREEDER  OLD  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

Auctioneers — 

COL.  BEN  A.  RH0ADK8, 
I  OS  Angeles, 

C0L.  H.  0.  CRANKE, 

Keapercr,  lAaha. 


Sale  begins  promptly  at  1  F.  M. 

Management 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  CO., 
C    L.    Hughes,   Sales   Manager.   Sacrament*,  California. 


Percheran 
Belgian 
Shire 
Jacks 
■Ugh  Class 
Saddle 
Stalling 


MERRITT-BOWERS  COMPANY 
Breeders,  Importers  and  Exporters 

Breeding  and  Sales  Stables 
TAG  US    RANCH,    TULARE,  CALIFORNIA 
"See    Vs    at    La*    Angeles    Live    Stock  Shew." 


Durham 
Hereford 
Helsteln 
Duroe-Jersey 
Hogs  | 
Work  Horses 
And  Mules 


CALIFORNIA  INTERNATIONAL 
LIVESTOCK  SHOW. 

With  entries  still  on  the  way,  ac- 
cording to  telegraphic  advices  re- 
ceived by  Gordon  H.  True,  manager 
of  the  California  International  Live- 
stock Show,  close  to  a  thousand  head 
of  livestock;  have  already  been  entered 
for  the  big  livestock  show  to  be  held 
in  the  Californin  Building  on  the  Ma- 
rina at  San  Francisco,  November  1st 
to  8th.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  entries 
for  the  horse  show,  which,  according 
to  Superintendent  Thomas  Mangan, 
will  number  right  around  200,  as  San 
Francisco  society  has  taken  hold  of 
the  horse  show  feature  with  great  en- 
thusiasm. 


Announcements  have  just  been  made 
of  the  results  that  came  of  the  gfgantic 
profit  sharing  plan  offered  by  the  com- 
pany to  Its  people.  The  employees 
were  allowed  to  purchase  shares 
according  to  their  earning  capacity 
and  nearly  all  of  them  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunity  offered. 
No  employee  was  allowed  to  purchase 
more  than  five  shares  and  it  is  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  share  per 
week. 

Director  G.  H.  Hicks,  Jn  charge  of 
all  agricultural  departments  now,  was  j 
in  the  office  last  week  talking  over 
prospects  for  the  coming  year.  He 
stated  that  Dr.  J.  P.  Iverson,  in  charge 
of  the  Animal  Industry  department,  is 
in  the  East  at  present  and  will  attend 
the  National  Dairy  Show  while  there. 

The  Sonora  office  of  the  Stockton 
Record  reports  excellent  results  by 
farmers  feeding  the  best  of  alfalfa  hay 
in  connection  with  other  nutritious 
feeds  to  "locoed"  horses.  This  is  a 
subject  that  has  been  given  quite  some 
thought  by  local  farmers  lately,  as 
quite  a  number  have  reported  "locoed" 
animals  and  veterinarians  have  ad- 
vised the  treatment.  The  writer 
knows  from  his  own  observations  that 
such  treatment  has  produced  excellent 
results  In  Arizona  in  years  past. 

THE  BASSETT-ROSS-CRAWSHAW 
SALE. 

Sale  commenced  at  12:30  p.  m.,  with 
Col.  Ord  Leachman  in  the  box.  After 
expatiating  upon  the  merits  of  the  va- 
rious herd  sires  noted  for  reference  in 
the  catalogue,  he  introduced  Wm. 
Bernstein,  President  of  the  California 
Poland-China  Breeders'  Association, 
who  as  usual  gave  a  very  pleasing  ad- 
dress about  his  favorite  breed  and 
the  breeders  holding  the  sale.  Wm. 
Bernstein  and  Fred  Gatewood  of 
Fresno  worked  in  the  ring,  rendering 
valuable  assistance  to  Colonel  Leach- 
man throughout  the  sale. 

While  the  sale  did  not  carry  quite 
as  high  an  average  as  some  recent 
sales  as  a  whole,  it  could  not  be  con- 
sidered anything  but  a  satisfactory 
one.  Everything  included  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  62  head  sold  for 
$9,190,  or  an  average  of  $148.22  per 
head. 

F.  D.  Ross,  with  7  females  selling 
for  $1705,  or  $243.57  each,  had  the 
highest  average.  The  December  boar 
pig  California  Buster,  bred  by  A. 
Bupkland  &  Son,  and  consigned  by  Mr. 
Ross,  sold  for  $160. 

M.  and  A.  L.  Bassett  sold  30  females 
for  $4,230,  or  at  an  average  of  $141. 
They  sold  4  young  boars  for  $365,  or 
an  average  of  $91.25. 

T.  A.  Crawshaw's  twenty  females 
brought  $2,730,  or  $136.50  each. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  a  substi- 
tute for  Model  Wonder,  catalogue  No. 
2,  consigned  by  M.  Bassett  and  bought 
for  $360  by  J.  F.  McSwain  of  Merced, 
an  enterprising  young  breeder  that 
was  right  after  the  good  ones,  and 
purchased  12  head  that  will  be  a  fine 
addition  to  his  already  excellent  herd. 

Les  McCracken  of  Ripon  also  in- 
dulged in  9  bead,  and  you  know  they 
were  good  ones,  for  this  young  man 
had  the  nerve  to  pay  $700  for  King's 
Big  Bone  Leader,  one  of  the  greatest 
boars  of  the  Poland-China  breed  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  both  as  an  indi- 
vidual and  as  a  breeder. 

The  Bakersfleld  Pig  Club  Boys,  with 
H.  K.  Dickson,  District  Club  Leader 
of  Bakersfleld  acting  in  an  advisory 
capacity,  purchased  $1,560  worth  of 
good  ones  to  take  to  Kern  County  and 
help  supply  pigs  for  a  big  Pig  Club 
sale  next  May. 

Altogether  the  sale  was  a  success, 
due  to  the  good  stuff  offered  and  the 
aggressive  salesmanship  of  Colonel 
Leachman. 


Attend  the  California 
International  Livestock 
Show,  San  Francisco, 
November  1st  to  8th. 


PROTEIN 

SPELLS 

Poultry 
Profit 

FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  pool- 
hymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  enstomers.    The  best  is  al 
ways  the  cheapest. 

GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  oar  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


October  11,  1919. 
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FARM  POUT-TRY  VS.  POULTRY 
FARMING. 


.  (Written   for  Pacific   Rural  Press.) 

Farm  poultry  —  that's  the  thing! 
Not  poultry  farming,  for  that  means 
having  a  man  spend  all  h's  time  fuss- 
ing with  hens.  What  the  State  needs  is 
to  have  practfcally  all  of  the  eggs  and 
poultry  meat  come  from  the  ranches  of 
the  State.  Tulare,  the  town,  or  rather 
the  ranchers  doing  business  at  that 
town,  is  showing  what  should  be  done 
and  how  to  do  it,  and,  ignoring  poultry 
centers  where  hen  folk  congregate,  it 
is  about  the  only  farming  district  from 
Oregon  to  the  Mexfcan  line  that  is 
living  up  to  its  possibilities. 

Doinp:  Big  Business. 

The  Tulare  Poultry  Association, 
which  is  directly  and  solely  responsi- 
ble for  conditions,  did  a  business  of 
$229,220.11  in  1918  and  is  handling 
far  more  eggs  and  poultry  supplies 
now  than  a  year  ago.  Nearly  every 
bit  of- that  business  was  poultry  busi- 
ness. In  addition  the  large  firm  of 
McCullough  Provision  Company  has  a 
big  branch  there,  and  most  of  the 
grocers  get  and  ship  a  great  many 
eggs. 

Describing  conditions  in  another 
way:  Driving  through  the  ordinary 
farming  section,  nothing  but  dooryard 
flocks  are  seen.  Driving  through  the 
Tulare  district,  dooryard  flocks  are 
found  on  perhaps  the  majority  of 
ranches,  but.  on  practically  all  the  rest 
there  will  be  seen  well  kept  flocks  of 
say  250  fowls,  well  looked  after  and 
of  good  tvpe.  but  clearly  a  side  issue; 
and  many  more  ranches  where  the 
birds  will  run  not  far  from  a  thousand, 
but  which  are  strictly  fruit,  alfalfa  or 
dairy  farms.  Tn  other  words,  poultry 
raising  is  a  bis:  thins:  from  a  real  farm 
Standpoint  nnd  thnt  is  what  the  Rural 
Press  feels  should  bp  the  case  every- 
where. Tulare  folks  swear  that  the 
only  way  other  districts  can  develop 
poultry  ns  a  big  side  line  is  to  have  a 
co-operative  assoeiation,  because  that 
is  the  only  way  they  can  get  decent 
prices  for  eggs  and  chickens.  A 
person  cm  use  bis  own  judgment  as 
to  whether  that  claim  is  right  or  not, 
and  why  things  are  so  good  there  and 
poor  elsewhere. 

What  a  Press  Representative  Saw. 

The  Rural  Press  representative 
vfsited  a  number  of  Tulare  farmers 
and  will  show  just  how  things  go 
according  to  varying  farm  conditions. 

First,  take  Egbert  George,  president 
of  the  association,  for  a  long  period 
the  largest  egg  producer  in  the  associa- 
tion and  this  year  second  in  line.  He 
farms  sPngle-handed  and  with  only  a 
little  help  in  haying,  70  acres  of  alfalfa 
land,  milks  four  cows,  and  cares  for 
800  to  1000  hens  as  a  general  average. 

Advocates  Free  Range. 
Why,  man,  if  you  gave  a  specialized 
poultry  man  1000  hens  to  look  after, 
he  would  have  little  time  for  anything 
else,  and  when  you  take  an  irrigated 
ranch  of  70  acres  in  addition  to  that 
number  of  fowls,  somethng  is  proved 
some  way.  It  must  be  that  the  special- 
ized farmer,  with  his  long  houses,  or 
colony  houses  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
cannot  stand  against  competition  like 
that.  The  reason  is  that  on  this  place 
the  fowls  have  free  range  and  so  re- 
quire little  care  and  attention.  Hens 
on  free  range,  particularly  when  there 
is  plenty  of  alfalfa,  grasshoppers  and 
shade,  will  be  healthy,  happy  and  lay 
more  on  less  feed  than  the  best  looked 
after  fowls  of  equal  merit  that  are 
confined.  The  range  here  is  alfalfa, 
the  shade  a  eucalyptus  grove,  but  Mr. 
George  says  that  figs  or  some  other 
fruit  tree  will  be  better,  for  in  addition 
to  the  food  provided  by  the  fruit .  the 
shade  would  be  denser  and  more  wel- 
come in  the  hottest  days  of  summer. 
Many  of  the  hens  roost  in  these  trees, 
a  clean,  healthy  habit  and  no  disad- 
vantage. When  it  is  necessary  to 
catch  them,  all  that  is  required  is  to 
keep  them  off  the  trees  at  roosting 
time  and  thev  will  go  into  the  houses 
with  the  rest  of  the  hens. 

Equipment  Needed. 
In  addition   to  brooder  house  for 
baby  chicks  the  equipment  required  is 
composed  mainly  of  four  houses  14 


■  feet  wide  and  36  or  40  feet  long,  also 
a  scratching  shed,  and  various  odds 

J  and  ends.    These  houses  are  nothing 
like  so  elaborate  or  costly  as  the  long 
houses  of  the  specialized  poultry  farm. 
!  Two  of  them  have  smooth  concrete 
'  floors  and  the  others  will  have  soon. 
There  is  an  open  space  about  18  inches 
high,   covered   with  wire   along  the 
bottom  of  all  four  sides;  the  nests  are 
|  along  the  north  walls,  roosts  cover  the 
j  main  body  of  the  building  and  no  drop- 
[  ping  boards  are  used,  nor  is  any  part 
of  these  houses   used  as  scratching 
area,  to  feed  the  grain  in. 
1     Some  details  about  roosts  and  nests 
may  be  given  later.    It  is  enough  to 

■  state  that  Mr.  George  can  clean  out 
all  four  houses  in  half  a  day's  work 

!  and  that  this  is  necessary  only  once 
l  in  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Figuring 
;  the  year  round,  under  the  methods 
used,  only  about  one-fifth  of  his  work- 
ing time  (he  says)  is  needed  in  attend- 
ing to  the  fowls.    The  busiest  period 
I  is  in  the  spring,  caring  for  the  baby 
chicks,  until  they  can  care  for  them- 
,  selves.   Then  the  poultry  take  up  half 
,  of  his  time. 

Free  Range  Means  Less  Work. 
But  free  range  also  means  that  hens 
;  and  chickens  of  all  ages  will  get  mixed 
;  up  together.    "How  then,"  you  say, 
i  "is  a  man  going  to  know  when  to 

■  market  hfs  old  hens?  He  cannot  tell 
s  which    is    which."    He   can  on  this 

ranch   and  on  many   others  around 
j  Tulare  on  account  of  getting  a  differ- 
;  ent  breed  of  baby  chicks-  each  year. 
A  person  can  kill  off  the  culls  or  in- 
ferior fowls  at  all  times,  but  when  a 
!  hen  has  reached  the  age  at  which,  her 
j  usefulness  is  to  close,  if  she  is  of  a 
different  color  from  all  the  younger 
',  hens,  her  identification  is  easy  on  the 
|  darkest  night  (with  the  help  of  a  lan- 
tern).   Simple,  isn't  it? 

Mr.  George  keeps  his  hens  three 
years.  He  now  has  White  Leghorns? 
Anconas  and  Buff  Leghorns — all  of 
them  Mediterranean  breeds.  He  did 
have  Brown  Leghorns  one  year  and 
other  breeders  select  that  as  one  of 
their  colors.  Another  year  he  tried 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  but  found  that  the 
business  of  keeping  two  radically 
different  types  of  birds  on  the  same 
ranch  1  was  commercially  impossible, 
so  ditched  them  for  a  light  breed. 
White  Leghorns  are  the  strongest, 
best  leghorn  variety  in  George's  esti- 
mation, but  the  free  range  isystem  will 
not  allow  keeping  a  solid  white  flock 
and  the  other  colors  hold  their  end 
up  very  well. 

(Continued  on  page  510.) 

GERM0Z0NE  Stock  Remedy 

For  Poultry,  Pigeons.  Dogs.  Cats,  Rabbits,  Parrots.  Canary  and 
other  birds  or  pet  animals.  Germozone  is  a  universal  and  safe 
remedy;for  colds,  snuffles,  roup,  sore  throat,  toss  of  voice  or  sing* 
log,  Influenza, bowel  trouble, distemper, sore  eyes  or  ears,  canker, 
gleet,  loss  of  fur  or  feathers,  sores,  wounds,  skin  disease. --or  otber 
affections  of  skin  or  mucous  membrane. 

"My  hens  have  never  done  so  well  as  this  year  and  haven't  lost 
a  single  chick' '  -Mrs.  Flora  Kapple, Walker. la.  ' 'Simply  grand 
tor  rabbits"— L.  W.  Browning, Boone.  la.  "Cannot  praise  Germ- 
ozone  enough  I  use  it  for  chickens,  stock  and  household' '  —Mrs, 
Wm.  Hoeppel,  Hugo,  Okla.  "My  bird  puppies  don't  know  what 
distemper  Is  and  I  never  hud  such  good  success  before  with 
chicks"--Curley  Smith.  Kennett,  Mo. 

Germozone  is  sold  by  most  drug,  seed  and  poultry  supply 
dealers,  or  mailed  postpaid  in  25c, 75c.  and  $1  50  packages  from 
Omaha.  Book  on  treatment  of  diseases  free  with  each  package. 

CEO.  N.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  528,     OMAHA,  NEB. 


77yCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

V  Mm  GREATER  EGG  ■PRODUCTION 
«V  ^ M  mi  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
S^E^v'CHlCKENS  FROM 
^B9hQSHELL  TO  MARKET" 


Start  Hens  Layin&How[ 
Keep  Them  At  It 

THERE'S  only  one  reason  why 
most  hens  lay  off  laying  as  soon  as 
egg  prices  begin  climbing— right  when 
you  most  want  them  to  produce.  They 
simply  haven't  the  vigor  in  them  to 
lay  regularly.    And  they  won't  get 
it  either  until  egg  prices  drop  or 
until  you  put  it  into  them. 

Make  your  hens  vigorous,  make 
them  lay.    Just  give  them 

Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 


with  a  well-balanced  ration.  You  willfind 
Pratts  will  make  hens  lay  heavily  and 
regularly  when  they  ordinarily  would  lay  little,  if  any. 
It  gives  them  keen  appetites,  sound  digestion.  Any 
year,  it  returns  profits  many  times  greater  than  its  little 
cost.  And  this  year — with  egg  prices  beating  all  records 
— judge  for  yourself  whether  it's  best  for  you  to  get  Pratts. 
Keep  your  hens  from  catching  colds,  catarrh,  roup — use 
Pratts  Roup  Remedy 

This  remedy  not  only  overcomes  but  prevents  all  these 
disorders  common' to  bad  weather. 


"Yonr  Money  Bade  If  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied. 


Pad 
and 


ed  in  bags,  pails 
bandy  packages 


Sold  by  60,000  dealers.  There's  one  near  yon. 
Write  for  Pratts  New  Poultry  Book  — Free 


PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 

Makers  of 
PraUs  Animal  Regulator,  PratU  Hot 
Tonic,  Pratts  Dip  and  Disinfectant, 
Pratts  Veterinary  Remedies 


"Just  like  a  /ten 
<*  oJt/y Jbeiter 


Biddy's  temperature)  was  always  right,  when  she  batched  the 
eggs— you  never  had  to  worry.  But  Biddy  was  an  uncertain 
quantity  in  some  other  ways.  Ordinary  incubators  require  so 
much  attention — night  and  day— then  if  a  cold  snap  happens 
suddenly,  and  the  eggs  are  chilled — or  the  flame,  left  unwatched, 
"runs  up" — the  whole  hatch  is  lost.  That's  why  poultrymen  and 

farmers,  and  their  wives,  everywhere  are  blessing  the  * 

CHARTERS  REGULATOR 

(Readily  attached  to  your  Incubator.  Part  of  the  equipment  of  Chatters  Incubator.) 

The  Regulator  watches  over  the  hatch  while 
you  go  to  town — while  you  sleep — no  matter 
if  you  are  delayed,  or  if  you  forget.  It  keeps 
the  flame  at  exactly  the  right  size  to  produce 
the  right  temperature. 

No  matter  how  big,  or  how  small  your  season's 
"hatch" may  he — from  one  to  one  hundred  machines 
or  more — if  thev  are  Charters  machines,  you  can 
count  on  a  definite  saving  of  time,  worry  and  ex  pens-  , 
tve  loss.  You  need  no  incubator  cellar  with  the 
Charters. 

J.  H.  Stubbe,  of  Palo  Alto,  now  using  66  Regulators 
and  ordering  35  Charters  Incubators,  says:  "We  need 
not  give  the  lamps  any  thought  at  night.  The  Regulator 
takes  care  of  any  change  in  temperature  perfectly." 

P.  R.  Ly  ding,  of  Sebastopol.  with  26  years  of  Incu- 
bator experience,  writes:  "Your  Incubators  complete 
are  absolutely  the  best  1  have  ever  used." 

Write  for  our  free  catalog  today,  or  send  your  order  foi  your  machine  now,  so  we  can 
deliver  in  time  for  your  Fall  hatch.  The  Regulator  is  $10;  the  Incubator  (with  Regulator 
attached)  is  $65.00.   If  it  does  not  do  what  we  claim  for  it — your  money  back. 

See  The  Charters  at  principal  fairs  and  poultry  shows  this  year. 

CHARTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

IVMv  Soquel  Avenue.  Santa  Cruz,  California 


How  they  work: 

It's  the  two  thermostats  that 
do  the  trick,  actually  anticipating 
any  change  of  temperature  out- 
side— thus  automatically  adjust- 
ing the  flame  to  meet  the  new 
conditions.  The  air  outside 
may  vary  as  much  as  70  degrees, 
without  affecting  the  egg  cham- 
ber as  much  as  half  a  degree. 
With  the  Charters  you  will  need 
no  incubator  cellar. 

The  big  tank,  which  holds  a 
fuel  supply  that  is  capable  of 
running  the  lamp  from  2  to  3 
weeks  without  refilling — is  an- 
other feature  of  the  Regulator. 
Only  one  refilling  and  one 
trimming  of  the  wick  a  week. 
And  the  regulated  flame  save* 
fuel  besides. 
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THi:  KJVEK. 


It's  the  glory  of  the  morning. 
It's  the  coming  of  the  dawn. 
And  the  Bun  rising  red  o'er  the  hill- 
tops. 

When  the  mist  from  the  river  is 

gone. 

It's  the  laughing  rush  of  water. 
It's  the  thrushes'  morning  song. 

And  the  splash  of  the  bass  when  he's 
feeding. 
The  rocky  banks  along. 

It's  the  far-off  blue  of  the  mountains, 
It's  the  green  of  the  nearer  hills, 

And  the  deep  blue-green  of  the  river. 
The  woodsman's  heart  that  thrills. 

It's  the  wonderful  glow  of  the  fire- 
light, 

It's  the  call  of  the  whip-poor-will. 
And  the  quiet  hush  at  the  midnight 
hour. 

When  all  the  world  is  still. 

It's  the  moon  rising  over  the  treetops, 
It's  the  lullaby  of  the  pines. 

And  the  wonderful  song  of  the  river 
Where  the  white  spray  leaps  and 
shines. 

So,  pal,  is  it  any  wonder. 
When  we  live  dull  city  lives. 

That  we  sit  by  the  fireside  and  dream 
and  think 
Of  that  River  of  Paradise. 
— John  T.  Collins  in  Boys'  Life  for 

August. 


OPENING  META'S  EYES. 


"Come  on,"  shouted  little  Helen  to 
Dorothy  and  Meta,  who  were  slower  in 
getting  out  of  the  boat.  "Hurry  up, 
and  I  will  show  you  lazy  girls  some- 
thing worth  seeing."  She  dashed 
through  the  tangle  of  the  grass  and 
weeds,  which  grew  as  high  as  her 
shoulders,  and  was  lost  from  sight. 

When  the  others  found  her,  she  was 
stooping  over  and  looking  intently  at 
the  under  side  Qf  every  leaf  on  some 
stales  of  milkweed.  In  a  minute  she 
picked  a  leaf  and,  holding  it  up,  said: 
"Meta,  look  here  and  use  both  of  your 
eyes.  Dorothy,  keep  still  because  you 
know.    Meta,  do  you  see  anything?" 

"Why,  I  don't  see  anything,"  said 
Meta,  with  a  puzzled  face. 

"Must  I  show  you  an  elephant  be- 
fore you  can  see  something?  Look 
again,  Meta." 

"Well,"  said  Meta.  slowly,  "the  leaf 
is  perfectly  clean  except  for  a  little 
speck  of  dirt." 

"Oh,  you  are  beginning  to  use  your 
eyes,"  said  Helen.  "That  little  speck 
of  dirt,  as  you  call  it,  will  surprise 
you  before  we  get  through  with  it." 
After  having  picked  several  stalks  of 
milkweed  they  rowed  back  from  the 
island  to  the  "Lodge." 


The  girls  have  come  to  Natahala 
Lodge  on  the  Raquette  River  in  the 
Northern  Adirondack  wilderness  just 
the  day  before,  and  were  wild  to  be- 
gin running  about.  Helen  and  Doro- 
thy were  sisters,  aged  twelve  and  ten 
years  respectively,  and  had  spent  sev- 
eral summers  in  this  beautiful  spot. 
Their  parents  had  helped  them  to 
learn  much  about  the  outdoor  world. 
So  it  came  to  pass  that  they  were 
becoming  little  naturalists.  They  had 
brought  along  with  them  from  Chi- 
cago this  summer  their  neighbor 
Meta,  who  had  romped  and  played  in 
the  country  every  year,  but  had  never 
learned  to  use  her  eyes  upon  the  won- 
ders of  nature. 

When  the  girls  reached  the  Lodge, 
Helen  took  a  magnifying  glass  and 
said,  "Meta,  look  at  the  speck  of 
dirt." 

As  Meta  caught  sight  of  the  little 
cone,  beautifully  decorated  with  pits 
and  bands  and  resting  firmly  on  the 
soft,  woolly  undcr-surface  of  the  milk- 
weed leaf,  she  cried,  "Oh!  oh!  what  is 
it?" 

"That  is  the  egg  of  a  butterfly," 
said  Helen. 

"Egg  of  a  butterfly!  Do  you  mean 
that  a  butterfly  will  hatch  out  of  that 
little  thing?"  Meta  exclaimed  with 
staring  eyes. 

"Don't  tell  her  any  more,"  inter- 
rupted Dorothy.  "Let  her  find  out  for 
herself." 

So  it  was  agreed  that  Meta  must 
wait,  but  she  was  comforted  a  little 
by  being  told  that  it  would  not  be 
long. 

The  milkweed  stems  were  placed 
carefully  in  jars  of  water  and  set  in 
boxes  which  the  girls'  father  had 
fastened  up  to  the  wall  of  the  porch. 
Each  box  had  a  muslin  door  which  let 
in  light  and  air  and  could  be  opened 
easily  for  the  change  of  food. 

In  a  few  days  each  egg  hatched  out 
a  tiny  black  caterpillar,  which  went 
to  work  at  once  eating  the  milkweed 
leaf. 

"Meta,  isn't  it  curious,"  said  Helen, 
"that  this  little  fellow  begins  to  eat 
his  own  table?  The  mother  butterfly 
never  arranges  for  twins,  but  just 
puts  each  egg  on  a  table  by  itself." 

Now  began  the  work  of  feeding  the 
growing  caterpillars,  and  every  day 
the  girls  rowed  to>  the  island  for  fresh 
leaves. 

"But  can't  you  put  in  other  leaves?" 
inquired  Meta  one  day  when  it 
seemed  too  warm  to  go  on  the  river. 

"That  caterpillar,"  replied  Helen, 
indignantly,  "would  rather  die  than 
eat  anything  else.  He  is  just  obsti- 
nate enough  to  spite  us  if  we  do  not 
get  him  what  he  wants!  But  any 
way,"  she  went  on  in  a  milder  tone, 
"we  ought  to  be  good  to  him  be- 
cause he  does  not  live  long." 

So    the    little    caterpillars,  being 


BlAZING-AWAY-INCOST-OEfENCE! 


"Full  Steam  Ahead" 

Sixty  pounds  in  fifteen  minutes — the  fastest 
Jittle  steamer  ever  put  on  the  market.  Espe- 
cially built  to  meet  the  need  for  quick  work 
•I'll ore  good  dry  steam  is  needed.  Can  adapted 
lo  hundreds  of  uses.  Occupies  very  little  apace 
i— neat,  trim  and  compact  and  very  reasonable  In 
vrice.     Absolute  safety  assured. 

For  the  Dairyman  alone,  It  solves  a  great  big 
problem  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  milking 
rpacity  by  steam-cooked  feed.  As  a  sterilizer, 
!t  cannot  be  equaled. 

Steam-heating  systems,  dye  works,  laundry, 
jig  vulcanizers,  laboratories  and  steam-cleaning 
works  are  only  a  few  suggestions  for  its  many 

ISG8. 

Write  for  detailed  information  and  circular. 
Do  not  forget  the  little  Burner  for  Cookstoves 
and  Heaters — it  is  the  same  burner  that  does 
'.his  wonderful  work. 

Burner  and  Valve — for  fookstove  or  Heater 
Prepaid  anywhere — $7J>0 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO.  SW  SOUTH  Hil  l,  STREET 
Manufacturers,  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


treated  indulgently,  grew  fatter  and 
fatter  and  longer  and  longer, — not  so 
fast  as  Jack's  beanstalk,  but  quite  fast 
enough  for  their  own  comfort  and  the 
comfort  of  the  little  girls  who  had  so 
many  things  to  do  besides  setting  a 
fresh  table  before  each  greedy  crea- 
ture each  day.    Indeed,  they  grew  so 


fast  and  so  fat  that  every  few  days 
each  one  was  obliged  to  take  off  his 
skin  and  throw  it  away,  while  a  new 
one  underneath  stretched  out  com- 
fortably for  a  time  until  that  also  be- 
came too  tight. 

All  caterpillars  are  like  the  man 
who  never  left  off  eating  except  to 


Instant  heat— 

when  and  where 
you  want  it 

Pearl  Oil  in  a  good  oil  heater,  brings 
instant  comfort  at  the  touch  of  a 
match.  No  smoke,  no  odor,  no  dust, 
no  dirt.   Clean  and  economical. 

Pearl  Oil  is  refined  and  re-refined 
to  be  pure  and  clean  burning.  Sold  in 
bulk  and  five-gallon  cans.  Order  by 
name — Pearl  Oil. 

We  recommend  Perfection  Oil 
Heaters. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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sleep  and  never  left  off  sleeping  ex- 
cept to  eat.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that 
in  two  weeks  and  a  half  these  milk- 
weed caterpillars,  with  such  thick, 
juicy,  tender  leaves  to  eat,  should  find 
themselves  surfeited  and  grow  quiet 
as  if  they  were  going  to  die.  Meta 
wondered  as  she  saw  them  still  and 
dumpy  and  refusing  all  food.  All  the 
satisfaction  she  could  get  from  Helen 
and  Dorothy  was  in  the  words,  "Just 
wait."  The  two  sisters  wore  such 
smiles  of  assurance  as  to  make  Meta 
sure  that  something  was  going  to 
happen. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  found 
out  for  herself,  but  she  was  more  mys- 
tified than  ever.  As  she  walked  along 
the  porch  the  next  morning,  she 
looked  up  at  the  boxes  and  stopped  in 
'  amazement.  "Girls,"  she  cried  out, 
"there  are  no  caterpillars  here,  but 
just  some  beautiful  little  hanging- 
bulbs  or  thimbles,  covered  with  gold 
dots  and  a  gold  band."  Meta  had  dis- 
covered, thanks  to  her  chums,  one  of 
the  many  wonders  which  continually 
crowd  about  us  and  which  can  be  seen 
for  the  looking. 

A  week  went  by,  then  another,  and 
still  the  little  cases  hung  lifeless.  The 
only  arswer  to  her  inquiries  was, 
"Wait  and  see."  She  often  stopped  to 
look  and  to  see  if  she  could  find  any 
signs  of  life,  but  it  seemed  hopeless. 
By  the  seventeenth  day,  however,  she 
noticed  that  the  cases  were  turning 
dark;  and,  upon  looking  closely,  as 
she  had  now  learned  to  do,  she  saw 
strange  colors  through  the  thin,  outer 
skin  of  each  case. 

Before  the  eighteenth  day  was  over 
Meta,  who  was  down  at  the  bank  of 
the  river,  heard  a  call:  "Come!  Come 
as  quick  as  you  can!"  She  flew  to 
the  porch  and  saw  for  the  first  time 
a  butterfly  splitting  its  case  and 
slowly  crawling  out  of  its  prison. 
Little  by  little  it  released  its  wings, 
which  had  been  bent  back  upon  them- 
selves, but  now  fejl  apart  and 
straightened  out.  It  clung  to  the 
empty  case  with  its  feet,  while  it  dried 
is  wings  by  wavfng  them  gently  back 
and  forth.  Helen  and  Dorothy  never 
tire  of  seeing  this  strange  thing  again 
and  again,  though  they  have  seen  it 
many  times. 

"Isn't  that  a  curious  little  suit-case 
out  of  which  such  a  splendid  creature 
can  step  with  a  new  suit  and  bfg 
win"Se?"  said  Helen.  "Nobody  could 
pack  him  in  there  again." 

"But  does  he  have  a  name?"  asked 
Meta. 

Both  girls  tried  to  answer  at  once. 
"Yes,  he  has  a  fine  name  as  such  a 
fine  fellow  ought  to  have.  His  Eng- 
lish name  is  Monarch  Butterfly  because 
he  is  so  large  and  royal  in  his  looks, 
especially  in  flyfng.  His  Latin  name 
is  Anosiaplexippus.  Isn't  that  name 
all  right  for  a  monarch?" 

Meta  was  now  busy  with  her  note- 
book, for  the  girls  had  told  her  that 
she  must  put  down  the  dates  when 
the  eggs  were  found,  when  the  cater- 
pillars hatched  and  moulted,  when 
they  changed  into  the  little  cases,  or 
pupas,  and  finally  when  the  butterflies 
came  out.  She  was  ready  to  do  it,  for 
she  really  wished  to  learn  about  the 
new  strange  world  of  nature  at  whose 
threshold  she  stood. 

By  this  time  the  girls  had  told  their 
friend  that  the  mother  butterfly  which 
laid  the  eggs  (JR  the  milkweed  leaves 
had  probably  come  a  longer  distance 
than  they  themselves  had  journeyed 
from  Chicago,  for  these  butterflies 
spend  the  winter  in  the  South.  It  is 
thought  that  they  gradually  learned  to 
fly  farther  and  farther  from  their  orig- 
inal home  in  a  warm  climate,  until 
now  they  push  their  way  even  into 
Canada.  In  the  fall  sometimes  great 
numbers  of  them  can  be  seen  getting 
together  and  starting  upon  their  flight 
of  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  South. 

It  seemed  too  wonderful  to  be  true. 
Meta  gazed  at  the  dark,  orange-col- 
ored wings  with  broad  black  veins 
running  through  them  and  tried  to 
think  of  them  waving  their  flight  for 
nearly  a  thousand  miles. 

By  this  time  other  caterpillars  were 
living  and  feeding  in  the  boxes,  and 
strange  things  were  occurring  from 
week  to  week. 

When  Meta  reached  home  she  ex- 
claimed: "O  mother!  I've  been  more 
happy  than  I  can  tell  you.  I'll  go 
without  lots  of  candy  if  you  will  only 
get  me  some  books  about  butterflies 


and  moths,  like  the  ones  Helen  and 
Dorothy  have."  And  she  showed  her 
mother,  with  many  smiles,  the  num- 
erous cocoons  which  she  had  brought 
home  from  the  woods  and  which 
would  give  up  their  surprising  treas- 
ures of  beauty  during  the  following 
winter  and  spring.— Stephen  Morrell 
Newman,  in  the  Congregationalist. 


FALL  FASHIONS. 

New  York  is  showing  the  shorter 
skirt — eight  inches  from  the  floor  be- 
ing a  popular  length.  Afternoon  and 
evening  dresses  are  longer  and  in  the 
draped  effects  are  quite  long. 

Side  draperies  and  pannier  effects 
are  very  popular  for  evening  gowns, 
but  the  drapery  is  not  pulled  about  the 
figure,  but  arranged  to  give  fullness 
at  either  side,  with  the  bottom  of  the 
skirt  turned  in  under  in  an  Oriental 
fashion. 

Top  coats  are  very  generous  in  size 
and  wrap  around  the  figure.  They  are 
long  enough  to  completely  cover  the 
dress  and  are  often  fur-trimmed 

Duvetyn  is  the  most  popular  ma- 
terial of  the  fall  fabrics.  It  is  wonder- 
fully soft  and  is  used  for  one-piece 
dresses,  suits  and  wraps. 

Black  continues  to  be  very  popular 
for  both  afternoon  and  evening,  and 
it  is  at  its  best  when  trimmed  with 
jet. 

Deep  collars  of  lace  are  being  worn 
over  dark  dresses,  a  decided  change 
from  the  severe  neck  line  of  last 
season. 

Dancing  frocks  for  girls  are  made 
of  layers  of  tulle  or  net  over  a  foun- 
dation of  metallic  cloth. 

Tiers  of  fringes  over  a  scant  black 
satin  skirt  makes  a  very  graceful 
skirt  for  a  miss. 

Furs  for  the  coming  winter  are  high 
in  price,  but  in  spite  of  that,  the  fur 
garments  are  more  luxurious  than 
ever;  rich,  brown  tones  prevail  and 
many  furs  are  dyed  that  fashionable 
color. 


More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

A  T  LAST — the  light  of  lights !  A  lantern 
that  lights  with  common  matches  last 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gaso- 
line, giring  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 
of  300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest 
and  best  light  made.  Costs 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman  Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Will  last  a  lifetime 
Write  our  office  for  Catalog 
21-R.  P. 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO., 

(Successors  to  ) 
COLE  LITE  A  SALES  CO., 
Log  Angeles,  Cal.  130  8.  Log  Angeles  St., 


THIS  NOVA-TONE 
TALKING  MACHINE 

Case  Mahogany  finish,  enameled  parts* 
co  motor  to  get  oat  of  order,  excellent 
reproducer,  enjoyment  for  all.  Sell  12 
boxes  Mentho-Nova  Salve  great  for 
cats,  barns,  influenza,  etc..  Return $3 
and  the  machine  is  yours.  Guaranteed. 
Records  free.  Order  today.  Address. 

U.  S.  Ce.,  Btx  IGS-GmnvlHe,  Pi. 


/ 

HISTORY  65  Illustrations 

of  900  Pages 

CHRISTIANITY  c,oth  V"™* 

By  EDWARD  GIBBON, 

Author  of  "History  of  the  Decline  and 

Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire." 
This  important  work  contains  Edward 
Gibbon's  complete  Theological  writings, 
showing  when,  where  and  how  Chris- 
tianity originated:  who  were  its  found- 
ers; and  what   were   the  sentiments, 
character,  manners,  numbers  and  con- 
dition of  the  primitive  Christians. 
Send  for  complete  catalog. 
PETER  ECKLER  PUBLISHING  CO., 
Established  1842    P.  0. 1218,  New  York 


MAKES  ITS  OWN  GAS 
THE  PREMIER  BURNER 

Just  consider  what  the  Premier  Does: 

It  Saves  Money. 
It  Saves  Labor. 
•    It  Saves  Time. 

It  Saves  your  hands  (No  Smoke-Soot  or  Ashes). 
It  Saves  you  the  trouble,  expense  and  disappointment  of 
experimenting  with  the  new  burners  that  make 
their  appearance  each  year. — The  Premier  has 
been  on  the  market  four  years. 
More  than  twenty  thousand  in  use  and  not  one  dissatisfied 
user. — This  means  considerable. 

No.  6  and  smaller  stoves — Complete  outfits  $12.50 

No.  7  to  No.  9  Stoves—        Complete  outfits  $22.50 

VAUGHAN  &  MATilSON, 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives. 
225  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  California 


STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


The  Style  and  Qualify 

you  want 
and  at  moderate  price 

Overcoat  or  suit 


Style.  Fine  fabrics.  Careful  work- 
manship. Dependable  quality  that  will 
give  service.  A  perfect  fit.  These  you 
get  in  Styleplus.  And  at  moderate  cost. 
Our  policy  guarantees  this.  We  attach  a 
sealed  sleeve  ticket,  telling  the  price,  to 
each  garment.  This  makes  the  price 
known  and  insures  the  right  quality. 

Allbig  variety  to  choose  from.  The 
right  style  for  every  man.  When  you 
buy  your  clothes  in  a  store  you  know  what 
you  are  getting  before  you  pay  your  moneyl 

Prices  will  be  higher  next  season. 
Get  your  Styleplus  today! 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant  in  most  cities  and 
towns.     Write  (Dept.  AA  )  for  name  of  local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


$30-$35-$4O$45 

And  a  limited  assortment  at  *25 


The  bxq  name  In  clothes 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


America's*  known -priced  clothes 
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POULTRY  FOR  PROFIT. 

(Continued  from  page  507.) 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  learned  many 
things  regarding  poultry  from  your 
paper,  but  I  have  never  seen  anything 
regarding  a  way  to  tell  the  probable 
age  of  a  hen,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
how. — T.  C.  F.,  Carson  City,  Nev. 

Our  correspondent  probably  wishes 
to  learn  if  there  rs  some  way  to  de- 
termine the  age  of  fowls  that  would 
be  as  satisfactory  as  the  examination 
of  the  teeth  of  quadrupeds.  No  such 
method  has  been  discovered.  The 
general  appearance  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  bones  of  the  fowls  indicate 
approximately  whether  they  are  less 
than  a  year  old  or  are  fully  developed. 
Under  different  conditions  the  same 
fowls  may  appear  to  be  about  a  year 
or  two  old  or  to  be  several  years  of 
age. 


Disease  infected  earth  may  be  fatal 
to  little  chicks.  It  is  a  sood  plan  to 
move  the  coops  from  place  to  place 
frequently. 

Poultry  Breeders1  Directory 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  ae  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Bate  8%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


BOOKING  FOR  WINTER,  SI-KING  DELIV- 

ery — Thousands  chicks  off  weekly  now.  open 
most  weeks  till  March,  reduced.  Leghorns, 
Anconas.  Reds,  Rocks.  Minorca*.  Wyandottes, 
Orpingtons,  ducks,  turkeys — clearing  custom- 
ers $5  yearly.  Bred  20  generations  back  to 
lay  winters.  200-200  eggs  yearly.  Half  go  to 
former  customers.  Doubling  over  70.000 
hatching  capacity.  Returned  thousands  dol- 
lars for  chicks  we  couldn't  supply.  Hundreds 
Breeders,  Laying,  Younger  PulleU,  reduced. 
Circular  with  proof  free.   J.  Beeson.  Pasadena, 

Calif.   "  

""WARDS*  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
caused  a  sensation  at  Sacramento  by  winning: 
2nd  cock.  1st  and  3rd  hens.  1st  and  3rd  cock- 
erels. 1st  and  3rd  pullets,  special  for  best- 
colored  female.  Special  for  best  display. 
Hatching  eggs.  Write  for  circular.  Ward's 
Poultry  Farm.  30C  South  Lincoln  Avenue,  San 

Jose,  California.   

MAHAJO  FARM 

P.  O.  Box  597. 

Sacramento,  Calif, 
offers 

White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  White  Rock; 
Cockerels  and  Pullets. 
High-class,  standard-bred  stock. 
"PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Our 
200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  60  cockerels, 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  8.  130  Willard  St..  San  Jose. 
California.  '   _ 

ORDER  BABY  CHICKS  NOW— For  irimedi" 
ate  or  spring  delivery.  Several  varieties.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  circular. 
R.  L  Red.  Buff  Orpington  and  White  Rock 
cockerels  now  ready  for  shipment.  Stubbe 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Box  67,  Palo 
Alto.  Cal.  

YOU  WILL  MAKE  PROFIT  in  the  poultry 
industry  when  you  make  Capons  of  your  cock- 
erels; learn  how  and  learn  right. |  If  inter- 
ested, send  inquiries  to  Perkins  tL  Co..  M-St. 
Store.  Sacramento,  for  Mrs.  H.  Amcnl,  Capon 
Specialist.  *  

8.  CT  WHITE-  LEGHdfiN  CHICKS — by  the 
100  or  1000  from  A  1  Hoganized  and  Trap- 
nested  stock.  Won  1st,  2nd  and  Special 
(Utility  Class),  Oakland  and  Modesto.  Order 
early  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery.  A.  O.  & 
P.  M.  Forster.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Cal. 

FEBRliARY  BULLETS  from  selected  pens 
of  Barred  Rock  hens  weighing  eight  and  nine 
pounds  and  laying  form  16  to  24  eggs  per 
month  from  October  to  February  last  season. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Geo.  L.  Horine.  Win- 
ton.  Cal.   

PETALUMA  HATCHERY.  .Can  ship  day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Four  varieties.  We  challenge  the  hen.  or 
anybody  else.  Free  fall  circular.  L.  W.  Clark. 
Petaluma.  Calif. 

g7~C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  cockerelsTFcb^ 
ruary  hatch,  breeding  pens.  Hatching  eggs. 
Improve  your  color  and  egg  capacity.  Wm. 
Larm.  3916  39th  Ave..  Fruitvale.  Cal.  

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  —  Young 
breeding  stock.  January  and  February  hatch. 
Chance  to  get  a  thoroughbred  young  torn  rea- 
sonable.   A.  P.  Ward  &  Son.  Calistoga.  

BARBED  PLYMOUTH  BOCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden.  Box  3.  Los  Gatoa.  Calif. 

"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY" .  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Fall  chicks, 
eggs,  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead.  Calif. 

FALL  BABY  CHICKS  from  our  large  heavy- 
laying  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Send  for  prices. 
Tupman  Poultry  Farm.  Box  7 A,  Ceres.  Calif. 
'  ROCK,  BED  OB  LEGHORN  baby  chicks— 
large  or  small  lots.  Right  prices.  Madera 
Hatchery,  Madera,  Cal.   ;  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TUBKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Banch. 

Rt.  2.  Box  144D.  Pomona,  California.  

~GOLDCBOFT  BUFF  OBPINGTONS— Win- 
ners San  Jose  show.  Choic*  stock  for  sale. 
Samuel  Abrams.  Los  Altos.  Calif. 

CHICKENS,    DUCKS,    GEEHE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.    Wm.  A.  French,  646  W. 
Park    St..    Stockton,    California,  Stamps. 
~  BBONZE  TUBKEYS — Albert- MT Hart,  CI.  - 
ments.  Cabf 


BABBITS.  

FOB- SALE— Flemish  Giant  Rabbits.  Both 
sexes.  Prices  reasonable.  Mrs.  J.  T.  Ramsey. 
Rescue,  Calif. 


San  Francisco,  October  8,  1910. 
WHEAT. 

The  supply  of  wheat  seems  ample  for  all 
demands   in   San   Francisco,    although    it  is 
staled    that   arrivals   are   slow.     All  gram 
markets  are  dull. 
Per  bushel — 

No.  1  hard   $2  20 

No.    2    2.17 

No.  3   2.13 

No.  1  soft   2.18 

No.  2    2.16 

No.   3    2.11 

Club  or  Sonora.  No.  1    2.16 

do.  No.  2    2.13 

do,  No.  3   2.09 

California,  per  ctl   f3.65Q3.70 

BARLEY. 

While  there  are  still  some  shipments  of 
barley,  being  made  to  Europe,  it  is  stated  that 
these  are  made  up  in  the  most  part  of  barley 
contracted  for  long  ago,  and  that  there  is 
practically  none  of  the  shipping  variety  left 
of  last  year's  crop.  There  ia  plenty  of  the 
feed  variety,  however,  and  this  is  moving 
very  slowly  at  somewhat  lower  prices. 

Feed   92.0032.96 

Shipping    93.15®  3.20 

OATS. 

Lack  of  interest  in  oats  continues.  The 
local  market  is  dead  and  the  continuance  of 
the  waterfront  strike  makes  shipments  along 
the  Coast  practically  impossible.  This  strike 
is  holding  up  some  shipments  of  feed  barley 
as  well  as  of  oats. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.80  ©8.00 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black   for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed. . .  .  Nominal 
COBN. 

The  general  softening  of  the  grain  market 
showed  in  reduced  prices  for  corn  this  week, 
although  this  grain  has  shown  greater 
strength  for  some  time  than  either  barley  or 
oats. 

California    93.60  ®  3.60 

Egyptian,  choice   93.40  ®  8.70 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1980  tons  compared  with  2893  the  previous 
week.  These  lowered  receipts  are  due,  doubt- 
less to  two  causes,  the  clearing  of  the  fields 
and  the  car  shortage.  The  latter  is  becoming 
more  serious  daily  and  it  is  practically  im- 
possible at  some  points  to  obtain  any  trans- 
portation. Hay  continues  to  arrive  by  boat 
from  river  and  bay  districts,  but  these  fields 
are  now  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  The  later 
cuttings  of  alfalfa  are  now  being  offered,  and 
where  shipment  by  water  be  effected  they 
are  moving  readily. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat.  .915.00®  18.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  A  Oat.  .912.00 ©  15.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  915.00 © 18.00 

WUd  Oat  Hay   $10.00®  14.00 

Barley  Hay   912.00  ©  16.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   917.00 © 22.00 

Stock  Hay   9  8.00(g)  12.00 

No.  1  Barley  Straw,  per  bale..       .60®  .80 
FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  feedstuff  market  reflects  the  condiUon 


of  the  whole  grain  market.  When  loading  of 
vessels,  for  the  Coast  trade  especially  is 
again  normal,  there  may  be  a  spurt  in  feed- 
stuff s. 

Rolled  Oats   961. 00®  62 .00 

Cocoanut  Meal    None 

Cracked  Corn   978.00®  79.00 

Alfalfa  Products  . . .  .*  938.00®  45.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
There  is  very  little  demand  for  either  po- 
tatoes or  onions  for  shipment  at  this  time. 
This  Is  due  to  the  plentiful  supply  in  other 
States.  Potato  prices  arc  unchanged,  but  the 
condition  of  the  market  is  soft,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  lower  prices.  OnionB,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  firm  with  a  higher  price  for  yel- 
lows. It  is  said  that  onions  may  show  still 
higher  prices  before  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. The  general  vegetable  market  is  slow, 
with  only  minor  changes  in  prices  from  day 
to  day. 

I  String  Beans   4®  6c 

t  Peas   ■.  6®7c 

I  Carrots,  per  sack   $1.00®  1.26 

Rhubarb,   Strawberry,   box   Nominal 

|  Cucumbers   60®  70c 

Eggplant,  box   76c®  1.00 

Lettuce,  per  crate   76c® $1.26 

Tomatoes.  Early  Annas  50® 76c 

do.  Stone   76c®  1.00 

Summer  Squash,  lugs,  Alameda  ...76c®  1.00 

Green  Corn.  Alameda,  sack  91.50®2.00 

Potatoes,   Garnets   92 .00  ®  2.36 

do,  local  whites  92.25® 2.60 

do.  Rivers   ,  92 .00  ®  2 .36 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  H  \  ©4c 

Onions,  new  red   Nominal 

do.  Browns  $2.60  «i  2.76 

do.  Yellow   92.35® 2.60 

do.    Green,   Alameda   91.00®  1.25 

Garlic  i  20®  22c 

BEANS. 

The  Southern  Lima  Bean  Association  has 
named  a  high  price  for  the  opening  of  the 
market  and  some  of  the  local  dealers  think 
the  price  rather  excessive  in  the  face  of  the 
stagnant  condition  of  the  market  in  other 
varieties.  It  is  admitted  that  14  H  cents  at 
a  later  date  when  last  year's  crop  is  better 
cleaned  up,  might  be  right,  but  as  an  open- 
ing price  the  southern  limas  are  likely  to 
move  slowly.  The  prices  on  pinks,  and  large 
and  small  whites  were  lowered  this  week  in 
the  face  of  the  jump  in  limas  over  the  last 
last  quoted  price  for  the  old  crop. 

i  Bayos,  per  ctl  96.25®  6.60 

Blaekeyes   $6.60®  6.76 

Cranberry    beans   96.20  © 6  50 

Pinks    96.00®  6.25 

L'inks   96.26®  0.60 

Mexican  Reds   95.50®  6.76 

Tepary    beans   92. 50  ©  2. 76 

Garbanzos  910.00®  10.60 

Small  whites    $7.00® 7.25 

Large  whites    96.26®  0.50 

Southern  limas  (new)   914.50 

do,  (new),  baby  913.00 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  were  in  good  demand  this  week 
and  readily  sold  at  higher  quotations.  With 
the  exception  of  Belgian  hares,  which  were 
weaker,  the  market  was  firm  on  comparatively 
small  receipts.  The  receipts  include  a  car 
from  the  East  and  another  car  is  reported  to 
arrive  at  the  end  of  the  current  week.  Squabs 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Friint'lseo,  Oct.  H,  1910. 

CATTLE  —  Unsettled  political  and 
Industrial  conditions  tend  to  make  an 
unsatisfactory  market.  At  present  am- 
ple supplies  are  reaching  this  city  to 
meet  the  demands  of  slaughterers  and 
butchers.  Packers  are  striving  to  work 
off  stocks  accumulated  at  higher  than 
prevailing  prices,  and  are  slow  buyers. 
Cattlemen  predict  a  beef  shortage  the 
coming  winter,*  and  are  optimistic  over 
the  outlook.  The  bulk  of  the  cattle 
have  been  coming  from  Nevada.  Calf 
receipts  are  light. 

Steers.  No.  1,  950-1100  lbs  10     ©10 He 

do.  No.  1.  1100-1300  lbs...  9H®10c 

do.  2nd  quality    8    ®  8  He 

do.  thin   '  6    ®  7c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1    8     ©  8 Vic 

do.  2nd  quality    6%  ®  7V4c 

do.  common  to  thin   4     ©  6c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good   6H@  6  He 

do.    fair    4V4®  5 He 

do.   th  n    3H  ©  4 He 

Calves,   lightweight   12     ©12  He 

do.  medium  11  ®HHc 

do,  heavy    8    @  9c 

SHEEP — There  is  the  usual  fair  mar- 
ket for  fat  lambs  and  yearlings.  The 
continued  high-priced  wool  level  still 
makes  growers  indifferent  about  part- 
ing with  stock. 

Lambs,  Yearling   10c 

do.    Milk   12  ®12Hc 

Sheep,  wethers    8 He®  9c 

do.    ewes    6  H  ®  7c 

HOGS — Owing  to  free  receipts  and  a 
cautious  market  prices  of  live  hogs  are 
still  on  the  toboggan.  Another  decline 
is  noted  in  our  quotations.  The  general 
t»n"  of  the  market  Is  draggy. 

Hogs.  hard,  grain-fed,  100-160   14  He 

do,  150-225   15c 

do.  225-300   14 He 

do.   300-400  13 He 


LOS    Vnueles,  Oct.  7,  litlli. 

CATTLE — Steers  steady  and  a  good 
demand  for  them.  Offerings  are  light. 
Cows,  dull  and  weak.  A  good  many 
coming  in  now.  All  quotations  the 
same  as  reported  last  week. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000(81100  lbs.   .  .99.60®  11.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  98.00  ®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers  97.50©  8.00 

Cannera   95.00  ®  6.60 


Calves   910.60  ©13.00 

HOGS — The  demand  Is  fair  and  mar- 
ket steady  under  light  receipts.  No 
change  In  prices  reported. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g  275@360  lbs.  $12  60614.00 
Heavy  averag'g  225®  276  lbs.  914.60®  16.60 
Light   916.50®  16.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  pi~"y  sows  40 
lbs.  and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Lambs  and  yearlings  selling 
well.  Ewes  and  wethers  dull.  All 
prices  the  same  as  quoted  last  week. 

Prime    wethers   98.60  ®  9.50 

Yearlings   98.60©  9.60 

Prime  ewes   A  98.00®  8.60 

Lambs   112.60®  18.60 

PORT!  v  M)   i.i  \  ESTOCK. 

Portland,  or.-.,  Oct.  7.  loin. 

CATTLE — Weak;  receipts,  80;  quota- 
tions unchanged. 

HOGS — Fifty  cents  lower;  no  receipts. 
Prime  mixed,  $17  to  $17.50;  medium 
mixed,  $16.50  to  $17;  rough  heavies, 
$14.50  to  $15;  pigs  $16  to  $16. 

SHEEP — Steady:  receipts  2272;  quo- 
tations unchanged. 

EASTKRX  MARKET. 

Chicago,  Oct.  7,  19111. 

HOGS — RecelptB,  22,000;  estimated  to- 
morrow, 32,000;  generally  25  to  60c 
higher,  closing  dull  with  advance  partly 
lost;  heavy.  $15:60  to  $16.75;  medium, 
$15.75  to  $17;  light.  $15.25  to  $16.75: 
heavy  packing  sows,  smooth,  $14.50 
to  $15.26;  packing  sows,  rough,  $14  to 
$14.50:  pigs,  $16  to  $16. 
CATTLE — Receipts,  28,000;  estimated 
tomorrow,  14,000;  firm.  Beef  steers,  me- 
dium and  heavyweight,  choice  and 
primp,  $16.75  to  $18.50;  medium  and 
good,  $11.25  to  $16.75;  common,  $8.75 
to  $11.25.  Lightweight— -Good  and  choice 
$15  to  $18.25;  common  and  medium, 
$8  25  to  $15.  Butcher  cattle — Heifers, 
$6.50  to  $14.76:  cows,  $6.50  to  $13.50. 
Canners  and  cutters,  $5.50  to  $6.5}. 
Veal  calves,  $18.50  to  $19.50;  feeder 
steers,  $7.25  to  $12.50;  Blocker  steers, 
$6.50  to  $10.25;  western  range  steers, 
$8  to  $15;  cows  and  heifers,  $6.50  to  $13. 

SHEEP — Receipts,  45,000:  estimated 
tomorrow,  35,000;  weak.  Lambs,  $13.50 
to  $16;  culls  and  common,  $9  to  $1.1.25: 
ewes— -medium,  good  and  choice,  $6.75 
to  $8:  culls  and  common,  $3  to  $6.25; 
breeding.  $7  to  $13.25. 


are  higher  on  a  reported  combination  of 
growers  in  Alameda  county  to  get  a  better 
price.  Growers  and  dealers  outside  the  re- 
ported combine  have  raised  their  prices  to 
correspond  to  the  prices  of  the  Alameda 
growers. 

Broilers.  1H   N>»-  "H"1  under   33©36e 

do,  IVi  to  2  lbs  32  ©34c- 

Fners,  2  to  3  lbs  30©  32c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  colored  33®  34* 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb  60c 

Smooth  young   roosters,   per   lb.  (3 

lbs.   and  over)   32  ©34c 

do.  Leghorn   30  ©  32c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  26®  27c 

do.  old.  per  lb  22  ©28c. 

Squabs,  per  lb  60©85e 

Ducks,  young   20  ©25c 

do.  old,  per  lb  20e 

Belgian  hares  r  15  «  16c 

Jack   rabbits   91  50'<i  3.50 

Olil  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22©23c 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  was  very  quiet  and  in- 
active throughout  the  week.  While  receipt* 
show  a  falling  off  the  consumption  shows  even 
a  greater  subsidence.  This  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  strikes,  and  possibly  warmer  weather. 
There  is  a  greater  demand  for  storage  butter, 
and  daily  withdrawals  of  considerable 
amounts  are  now  occurring.  The  cutting  of 
the  income  of  about  50.000  men  in  the  Bay 
region  from  about  940  per  week  to  a  $10> 
weekly  strike  Ixnelit  basis  is  showing  its  ef- 
fect on  all  dairy  products. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.    Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   65      64  H  62H.  62H  63  63 

EGGS. 

Extra  eggs  show  a  falling  off  o.  5  cents- 
from  the  high  price  Of  last  week,  in  spite,  of 
the  small  receipts  ia  this  market.  The  strike 
are  the  important  factor  in  this  decline.  This 
is  shown  in  the  increased  demand  for  the  un- 
dersized eggs  which  showed  during  the  week 
an  extreme  advance  of  10  H  cents  over  the 
low  price  of  the  previous  week,  l'ullets  show 
a  loss  of  only  2  cents  from  the  high  of  last 
week  and  closed  at  the  opening  of  last  week's 
market.  An  average  of  four  cars  a  week  of 
carefully  selected  extras  is  going  to  the  East- 
ern markets,  where  prices  also  are  lower  on 
falling  receipts.  Here  again  it  is  said  that 
strike  conditions  arc  responsible. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.    Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   72      72  H  70      69      68  68 

Ex.  pullets  69      69      6714  66H  67^4  57 
Undersized.  48      46     48      48      60      49  j 

 CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  was  quiet ,  this  week. 
California  Hats  first  were  again  quoted  on  Oc- 
tober 8  for  the  first  time  for  a  month,  al- 
though the  business  transacted  in  this  de- 
scription was  small.  The  tendency  to  bring 
out  the  lower-priced  grades,  which  manifested, 
itself  in  eggs,  is  beginning  to  show  in  cheese. 

California  Flats,   fancy   31  H< 

do.  Firsts   27c 

Y.  A..  Fancy   Nominal 

Oregon  Triplet   20  H* 

do.  Y.  A  32  HO 

FBESU  FBUIT8. 
While  there  are  still  some  receipts  of  can- 
taloupes the  season  is  practically  over  and 
lew  more  shipments  are  cxis-cUd.  The  berry 
market  is  alio  passing,  although  the  receipt* 
are  keeping  ip  ren ■  arkal l\  will  iur  season. 
Te  applemarket  Is  firm. 

Apples — Gravenstcins   None 

do,  Alexanders   91.25  4i  1.75' 

do,  Jonatnan  $1  50©2, 

do,    Kiuat   VI  ..'1-1  2 

do.  Bell  Mower   91.60  Ol, 

Pears    91.50U4, 

Pigs   91. 00 Ml 

do.  white    7Ac©l. 

Dunn,  box   75c®l. 

Grapes,  Seedless   9125©1 

Raspberries   913.00  ©14. 

Cantaloupes,  Standards   $2.25® 2. 

do.  Ponies   91.76 

do,  Persian,  lb.  .   ,...Nomil 

Watermelon,  lb  1®1| 

Quinces    $100  ©1.60' 

ALMONDS. 

The  1919  opening  prices  of  the  California.. 
Almond  Growers'  Exchange  are  as  follow*: 

Nonpareils    32  HO; 

I  X  L'*   21  He. 

Ne  Plu*   30HOJ 

Drakes    23  H* 

These  prices  f.  o.  b.  Exchange  warehouses, 
less  one  per  cent  cash  ten  days.  These  price* 
apply  on  old  business.  New  business  is  being 
hooked  at : 

Nonpareils    33  He 

I  X  L's   32  H 

Ne  Plus  _.  31  He 

Drakes   •. .  .T?  24  H« 

V.  o.  b.  Exchange  warehouse,  less  one  per 
cent  cash  ten  days. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  citrus  fruit  market  was  strong  and 
generally  slightly  higher  Gruiiefruit  is  very 
scarce  and  readily  brings  from  ><i  to  $M  50 
for  fancy.  Valencia*  are  25  cents  higher,  wltfc 
a  decided  narrowing  of  the  range.  While  lb* 
top  on  lemons  remains  the  same  the  narrow- 
ing of  the  range  in  this  fruit  is  also  not 

Oranges,   Valencia   95.25 ■ 

Lemons,    fancy   97.00(1 

do.  choice  9U.00(u 

do,  standard   96.00  4 

Lemonettes   $4.00C 

Grapefruit   96.006 

DRIED  FBUIT8. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  dried 
market  this  week  The  product  is  rapid 
passing  from  first  hands  anil  the  bulk  of  th* 
crop  is  aaid  to  be  already  out  of  the  bands  of 
growers.  Reports  from  the  San  Joaquin  indi- 
cate that  no  serious  damage  was  done  th* 
raisin  crop  by  the  rains. 

Apples   17<ii20* 

rears   1i;h18H« 

Peaches   17©18H° 

Apricots   21®  28c  ] 

Prunes   12®llltM 

Figs.  Adriatic   14«90«r 

do.  Calimyrna   16*823*; 

HONEY. 

None  of  the  local  dealers  are  buying  ft 
large  quantities  at  present  prices.  The  loot 
consumption  is  comparatively  small. 
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THE  OPENING  PRICES  FOR  WALNUTS,  1919. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Following  are  the  opening  prices  named  by  the  California  Walnut 
Growers'  Association  for  the  1919  crop: 

Diamond  Budded,  34  cents  a  pound;  Golden  State  Budded,  32  cents 
a  pound;  No.  1  Softshell,  31^  cents  a  pound;  No.  2  Softshell,  26  cents 
a  pound. 

The  new  crop  comes  onto  a  bare  market.  The  cost  of  labor  increase 
and  the  extra  irrigations  needed  because  of  dry  seasons,  as  well  as 
spraying  and  dusting,  have  increased  the  cost  of  production  to  a  marked 
.  degree.  The  fact,  therefore,  that  opening  prices  to  the  trade  are  little 
more  than  those  paid  last  year  has  given  rise  to  expressions  of  satis- 
faction on  the  part  of  dealers  and  handlers  of  the  nuts.  Opening  prices 
last  year  were  31%  cents  for  budded  nuts,  28  cents  for  No.  1,  and  25 
cents  for  No.  2.  This  year's  crop  has  already  been  sold,  with  about  55 
per  cent  of  the  orders  at  opening  prices. 

This  year's  crop  of  walnuts  is  the  largest  we  have  ever  produced. 
The  lightness  of  the  June  drop  is  attributed  to  the  extraordinary  and 
assiduous  irrigations  and  cultural  methods  practised.  Little  damage  also 
from  sunburn  was  in  evidence. 


RICE. 

Rice  is  showing  further  declines,  and  spot 
and  futures  in  both  fancy  and  choice  were 
reduced  this  week.  Fancy  is  quoted,  for  spot 
at  $11.25  and  $10.25  for  futures.  Choice  is 
quoted  for  spot  $11.00  and  for  futures 
(10.00.  No.  1  Paddy  f.  o.  b.  shipping  point, 
a  quoted  at  $5.25  to  $5.60. 

HIDE8. 

There  is  little  iaterest  shown  in  the  coun- 
ry  hide  market,  a  situation  due  doubtless  to 
.he  disturbed  economic  conditions  now  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  country.  Holders  are 
rying  to  force  sales,  with  but  little  success. 
WOOL. 

It  has  been  anticipated  for  some  time  by 
n*owers  that  the  wool  market  would  i  Hi- 
iro ve,  but  the  general  unrest  has  had  a  de- 
iressing  effect,  and  prices  will  not  stabilize. 
There  is  little  trading  in  this  commodity  in 
lb  state  at  present,  and  prices  are  anywhere 
between  seller  and  buyer. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


I, OH 


mm. 


Anceles,  Oct. 
BUTTER 

Receipts  are  lighter  in  this  market 
than  a  week  ago.  Prices  the  same.  A 
good  demand  is  reported.  Receipts  for 
the  week,  297,500  lbs. 

Fresh  extra  California  creamery   67c 

Fresh  prime  first   65c 

Fresh  first   63c 

EGGS. 

Offerings  are  lighter  than  last  week. 
The  market  is  steady  and  firm  and  an 
advance  of  1  cent  is  reported  on  fresh 
ranch.  Receipts  short  of  demand,  and 
for  the  week  4  23  cases. 

Fresh  ranch,  extra  69c 

do.  case  count   60c 

do.  pullets   55c 

POULTRY, 
(proilers  are  in  faid  demand,  and  so 
are  heavy  hens.  Friers  and  light  hens 
dull.  Turkeys  coming  in  more  freely 
and  in  fair  demand,  but  weak.  Ducks 
steady  and  in  fair  demand. 

Broilers,  1  to  1%  lbs.  38c 

Broilers,  1%   to  l?i   lbs  38c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  33c 

Boosters  (soft  bone)  3  lbs.  and  up   33c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  19c 

Turkeys   40®  42c 

Hens    30  @  35c 

Ducks   25®  27c 

Geese    27c 

BEANS. 

Li  mas  in  good  demand  and  quoted 
higher.  All  other  beans  reported  to  be 
dull. 

Umas.  per  cwt  $13.00®  13.00 

I  Large  white,  per  cwt  $6.25 

Small  white  per  cwt   $6.50 

■  Blackeyes,  per  cwt  $5.00  lb  5.25 

iTepary,  per  cwt  $3.00® 3.25 

(Pink,  per  cwt   $6.25 

FRUITS. 

All  good  choice  to  fancy  in  fair  de- 
mand. Poor  stock  dull.  A-iples  coming 
Id  freely.  Peaches  and  pears  in  only 
fair  supply.  Crapes  coming  in  more 
freely,  and  prices  steady. 

Peaches    5  @  6c 

Strawberries— 

30  basket  crates,  fancy  $5.00®  5.50 

Poor  to  choice   $3.00® 3.25 

[Blackberries,  case  30  boxes....   54.00  ® 5.00 

I  Raspberries,  case  30  boxes  $5.00®  5.25 

|  Plums— Sugar,  lb  5®  6c 

do  Nectarines,  lb  6®  7c 

Grapes.  Malaga,  lb  5® 6c 

do,  Muscat   4®  5c 

do.  Tokays   6®  7c 

do.  Rose  Peru,  lb  3>4@4c 

do.  Hamburgers,  lb  3&@4c 

Crabapplcs   5  <tt  7c 

Pears.  Bartlett.    lb  6  Hi  9c 

Apples,  White  and  Red  Astrakhan,  lb  4®  7c 

Apples.  Bellfleur,  4  tier   $1.35  01.40 

do.  4%  tier  $1.30®  1.40 

do,  3%  tier   $1.26®  1.30 

do.  Jonathans,  lb  6@7c 

do.  4%  tier   $1.35 

do.  Spitzenburg.  lb.  5R>6s;  box  $3.25 

do,  Red  Pearmain.  lb.  3@4c:  box  $1.65 

do.  White  Pearmain,  lbs.  3® 4c:  box  $1.60 
do,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins,  lbs.  3 

and  4c;  box   $1.65 

VEGETABLES. 

Potatoes  steady  and  demand  fair.  On- 
ions steady  and  selling  fairly,  more 
coming  in  now.  Lettuce  scarce  and 
higher.  String  nnana  ana  Lima  Deans 
higher  and  selling  well.  Tomatoes 
steady  and  demand  fair  for  them.  Cu- 
cumbers slow  and  sale  lower.  Creen 
peppers  higher  and  selling  fairly. 
Potatoes,  local,  per  cwt  $2.00  (a  2.25 

do.  Northern  Burbanks   $2.25®  2.50 

Sweet    Potatoes   $2.25®  2.50 

Onions.   Stockton,   yellows,   cwt.   $2.75® 2.80 

do.  White  Globe,  cwt  $2.40® 2.65 


Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  Sl.00fil.25 

Lettuce,  crate   $1.25®  1.50 

Khubarb.   per  30-lb.  box   75c®  1.25 

Summer  suuash.  lug   30*ffi40c 

Peas,  per  lb  8®  10c 

Kentucky  Wonders   7®  8c 

Siring  Beans,  wax   7®  8c 

do.  Green   6  @  7c 

Tomatoes,  lug  box   25®  65c 

Lima  Beans,  local,  lb  ■.  ...7@9e 

Cucumbers,  local,  lug  box  40®  50c 

Cantaloupes.  Tip-tops,  Stand,  crates  90<<4l.00 

do.    Pineapple,    crate   90®  1.00 

do.  Paul  Rose,  crate   1.00@1.25 

Watermelons.   100   lbs  75e«1.00 

Corn,  lug  box  50®  65c 

Peppers.   Bell,  lb  3@3%c 

do,  Chile,  lb  3@3%c 

Casabas.   lb  1  Gail  is c 

Celery,    crate  $4.00®4.50 


Geo.  L.  Horine,  the  very  well-known 

Duroc-Jcrsey  breeder  of  Winlon, 
writes  he  has  sold  62  head  of  oreeding 
swine  in  the  past  7  months  and  is 
about  cleaned  out  for  the  present,  but 
will  have  some  more  sows  in  about 
two  monlhs.  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
business  was  obtained  through  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FALL  FAIRS  AND  SHOWS. 

October  4-19 — California  Industries  and 
Land  Show,  San  Francisco. 

October  6-8 — San  Joaquin  County  Fair  and 
Livestock  Show.  Stockton. 

October  6-11 — Land  Show.  Martinez. 

October  6-11 — Tulare  Livestock  Show.  Tu- 
lare. 

October  7-11  —  Southern  California  Fair. 
Riverside. 

October  13-18 — Northern  California  Apple 
Show.     Second  Annual,  Eureka. 


STATF.MENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  RE- 
QUIRED BY  THE  ACT  OF  CONGRESS  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912, 

Of  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  publisher 
weekly  at  San  Francisco.  California,  for  Octo- 
ber. 1919. 

State  of  California.  ) 

City  of  County  of  San  Francisco.  )ss. 

Before  me.  a  notary  public,  in  and  for  the 
State  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Frank  Honeywell,  who.  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law.  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Publisher  of  the  PACIFIC 
RURAL  PRESS,  and  that  the  following  is. 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true 
statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and 
if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc..  of  the 
aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in 
the  above  caption,  required  by  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1912.  embodied  in  section  443, 
Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
Usher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  business 
managers  are : 

Publisher.  Frank  Honeywell.  San  Francisco. 
Editor.  E.  J.  Wickson,  San  Francisco. 
Managing  Editor,  E.  J.  Wickson,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Business  Manager.  Frank  Honeywell,  San 
Francisco. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and 
addresses  of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  cor- 
poration, give  its  name  and  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock)  :  Frank  Honeywell.  San  Francisco. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding 
1  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds, 
mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state ) .  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com- 
pany, but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder 
or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fidu- 
ciary relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  cor- 
poration for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  con- 
tain statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowl- 
edge and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  se- 
curity holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct 
or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 

FRANK  HONEYWELL. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  26 
dar  of  September.  1919. 

(SEAL)        H.  F.  HOBSON.  Notary  Public. 

In  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco.  State  of  Colifornia. 
(My  commission  expires  June  26,  1922.) 


October  15 — Kings  County  Pork  Produc- 
ers' Contest.  Hanford. 

October  13-18 — Tulare  County  Fair.  Visalia. 

October  23-23  —  El  Dorado  Agricultural 
Fair. 

October  18-26 — Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show. 

October  25  —  Shasta  County  Farm  Bureau 
Fair.  Anderson. 

November  1-8  —  California  International 
Livestock  Show.  San  Francisco. 

November  3-7  —  Western  Royal  Livestock 
Show.  Spokane. 

November  9-14 — Northwest  Livestock  Asso- 
ciation, Lewiston. 

November  17-22  —  Pacific  International 
Livestock  Exposition.  Portland. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


RANCH  FOR  SALE — 240  acres.  6  miles  E. 
Santa  Margarita,  Calif.  25  acres  orchard- — 
apples,  pears,  prunes,  peaches:  50  acres 
cleared:  50  acres  level.  Live  oak  on  hills. 
4- room  house  and  bath;  outbuildings.  8  tons 
hay,  machinery,  buggy,  wagon,  harness,  cow, 
horses,  bees.  School  on  place.  Write  Mrs. 
Bertha_Boomer.  Santa  Margarita.  Cal.  

FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER — Splendid  20-acre. 
improved  and  irrigated  ranch.  10  acres  al- 
falfa; family  orchard,  assorted  fruits  of 
choicest  variety.  2  miles  from  railroad  sta- 
tion and  Highway.  Also  have  40  acres  ad- 
joining. Would  sell  if  buyer  wanted  larger 
acreage.  Part  cash;  balance  on  contract.  Ad- 
dress Box  215.  Willows,  Glenn  Co.,  Cal. 

FOR  SALF; — Ten  cow  dairy,  f ulljTequipped ; 
team.  8  head  young  stock.  40  head  hogs.  50 
ton  alfalfa  in  stock.  20-acre  ranch  for  lease; 
modern  buUdings.    P.  O.  Box  374.  Porterville. 


Ml*(  KI.LAVhlll  8. 


RANCH  SUPERINTENDENT  open  for  en- 
gagement, thoroughly  experienced  with  tractor 
farming,  cattle  sheep  and  hogs.  A-l  construc- 
tion ability  and  maintained.  No  small  propo- 
sition considered.  References.  J.  H.  Cochran, 
1747  Webster  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS  —  Strawberries.  Raspber- 
ries, Blackberries.  Currants.  Gooseberries.  Dew- 
berries and  Loganberries.  Order  now  to  as- 
sure delivery.  Write  M.  J.  Moniz.  Berry  Spe- 
cialist, Sebastopol.  California. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
weU  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   O.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa.  California. 

FOR  SALE — Ranch,  Contra  Costa  County, 
2  miles  southwest  Brentwood.  36  acres 
alfalfa.  5  acres  orchard.  Improved.  John  E. 
Davis.  3221  Illinois  Ave.,  Fresno,  Calif. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOO  FEED-^The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Town  send  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

WANTED  —  Married  dairyman,  experienced 
in  A.  R.  O.  fitting  for  shows;  calf  raising,  etc. 
Sunnybrook  Ranch,  Willits.  Calif. 

A  NEW  ALFALFA^Investigate  now.  Our 
great  "Hardy  Hybrid"  alfalfa.  For  facts, 
write  J.  L.  Lawson.  San  Jose. 
~MAMMOTH~JERSEY~KALE  SEEDC^2  oz., 
15c.  by  the  pound,  $1.00.  A.  P.  Ward  &  Son, 
Calistoga. 


12-20  YUBA  TRACTOR,  used  very  little. 
P.  M.  Pederson,  Oakdale,  Cal. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO 
OWN  A  SMALL  FARM  WITH 
SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT 
OF  IT  ASSURED  YOU  ? 

If  so,  join  us  in  forming  a  company  where 
each  will  own  his  land  but  have  it  FARMED 
AS  A  WHOLE  under  scientific  supervision  by 
the  company.  We  will  raise  dairy  cows,  hogs, 
poultry  and  vegetables. 

WE  WILL  FINISH  THE  PRODUCT  on  the 
farm  and  sell  hams,  bacon,  lard,  milk,  butter, 
cheese  and  fresh  and  canned  vegetables,  DI- 
RECT TO  THE  CONSUMER.  We  save  mid- 
dlemen's profits  and  duplication  of  equip- 
ment. 

We  have  no  solicitors  or  agents. 

Particulars  can  be  had  by  communicating 
with  H.  W.  McSpaddcn.  2234  Haste  St.. 
Phone  Berk.  149  W.  Berkeley.  Calif. 


TRAPPERS 


Abraham 

Smoke  Pump 

Drives  'Em  Out 

Something  new.  Get  all  the  facts  about 
Abraham  Smoke  Pump.  You  will  want 
ane  of  these  pumps.  Greatest  smoker  ever 
invented.  Makes  most  smoke.  Drives  'em 
jut  from  longest  logs  or  deepest  dens.  Just 
jay  yon  are  interested  and  we  will  have 
something  to  say  to  you.   Don't  miss  this. 

PPPF  Fur  Facts  and  Trap- 
1  ■  WtL  pers'  Supply  Catalog 

You  must  have  this  new  book  "FurFacts." 
Contains  good  trapping  stories  by  Geo.  J. 
Theissen  and  others  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. You  get  our  new  catalog  free  also. 
Best  hunters'and  trappers'guide  published. 
Not  a  penny  to  pay  for  it.  Gives  you  low- 
est prices  on  supplies— Traps. Guns. Knives. 
Hunting  Coats,  Heavy  Coats,  Suits  for  all 
weather.  Fox  Horns,  Turkey  and  Duck 
Calls— everything  you  want  for  trapping. 

Weekly  Reports -Also  Free 

We  will  put  your  name  on  our  mailing  list 
for  Abraham's  Weekly  Reports.  They  keep 
you  posted — right  up-to-date  on  prices,  etc. 

Just  a  post  card— that's  all  you  need  to 
ret  all  this— FREE— Fur  Facts,  the  Cata- 
log and  the  Weekly  Reports.  And  don't 
forget  the  Pump.  Ask  for  offer  on  that. 
'  Now.  get  your  post  card  into  the  mail 
\  —quick. 

213-15  North  Main  Street,  Dept.  100 


FOR  SALE — 20  acre  ranch,  5  miles  from 
Oakdale.  %  mile  from  S.  P.  Flag  Station.  1% 
mile  frdm  Valley  Home  Railroad  Station.  % 
mile  from  Highway;  under  Oakdale  Irrigation 
System,  plenty  of  water;  property  all  checked 
for  alfalfa  with  laterals  for  irrigating  every 
part  of  ranch:  land  ready  for  re-seeding  to 
alfalfa;  good  sandy  soil  of  A-No.  1  quality: 
good  barn;  enclosed  tank  house;  good  tank 
and  windmill;  family  orchard  around  the 
house:  four-room  house  covered  with  vines. 
Price  $5,000  gross.  If  bought  direct  from 
owner  real  estate  agents'  commission  will  be 
thrown  o«.  Owner.  BERKELEY  SECURITIES 
COMPANY.  218  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Berkeley.  California. 
160-ACRE  CORN,- GRAIN 
FARM,  $7920, 

On  improved  road,  near  railroad  town,  splen- 
did community.  100  acres  high  cultivation 
tillage,  chocolate  loam,  clay  subsoil,  produc- 
ing heavy  grain,  corn,  grass.  60  acres  wire- 
fenced  pasture,  home-use  wood,  fruit.  2- 
story  house,  built  6  years,  3  verandas,  big 
barns,  granary,  corn,  smoke,  poultry  houses. 
Partnership  owners  dissolving,  quick  buyer 
gets  low  price — $7,920;  easy  terms.  Details 
page  88.  New  Fall  Catalog.  100  pages  farm 
bargains  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  west  to 
Nebraska;  copy  free.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  831AF.  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg..  Kansas 
City.  Mo.   

WANTED  TO  BUY  in  Santa  Clara  county, 
in  the  hills,  between  May  field  and  Saratoga, 
about  six  productive  acres  and  a  house,  or  a 
good  home-site,  the  same  being  part  of  a  large, 
modernly-equipped  orchard  or  dairy  farm.  The 
seller  to  continue,  by  yearly  agreement,  to 
work  the  six  acres,  in  addition  to  his  own 
land.  Trees,  water  and  view  necessary.  No 
agents.  Address.  Room  324,  Merchants  Ex- 
change Building,  San  Francisco.  

FOR  HALE— Eighty-acre  alfalfa  dairy  ranch 
in  heart  of  orchard  district,  two  miles  from 
HoUister.  including  forty  milk  cows,  28 
heifers,  four  work  horses.  150  tons  alfalfa 
hay.  6-inch  centrifugal  motor-driven  irriga- 
tion plant,  60x90  barn,  modern  house,  ma- 
chine shop  and  other  buildings.  Address, 
Owner,  Geo.  P.  Merritt,  Hollister.  Calif. 


McKay  Disc  Piow 
and  Subsoiler 


Here  is  the  plow  that  does  just 
what  is  necessary  to  get  good 
crops  in  California.  It  plows 
deep   in   the  hardest  ground. 

Send  for  catalog  right  away. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
7 'J l  Vim  Noss  Are.  San  Franciseo 


WAGNfRS 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PI  ANT  MOW  Growers  making  $1000 
Ili/Vll  1  l'V/»Y  and  over  per  acre 
annually.  Splendid  results  In  six  months. 
Special  prices  for  Immediate  planting.  Also 
berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  to  the 
originator.  I.  B.  WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and 
Berry  Specialist,  Pasadena.  Calif. 
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jhe  hens  that  -gay  are 

the. hens  that  lay  ! 


0 


Just  one  way  to  tell 
the  result-producers  in  your 
flock — the  profit-payers.   How?  By 
the  amount  of  eggs  they  lay.  And  egg-produc- 
tion is  largely  a  matter  of  proper  feeding — you 
know  that!   So  it  only  simmers  down  to  a  question  of 
"What  shall  I  feed?" 

Surelay  is  ready  to  solve  this  question  for  you — just 
as  it  has  for  thousands  of  other  successful  poultrymen. 
Then,  why  waste  time  and  money  and  energy  experi- 
menting with  hand-mixed  feeds  and  mashes  when  Sure- 
lay  puts  the  whole  secret  in  the  hollow  of  your  hand  ? 

Mixing  feeds  is  our  special  business.  We  have  the 
equipment.  We  have  the  facilities.  We  know  how!  We 
have  studied  it  from  a  scientific  and  practical 
standpoint — have  worked  with  Government 
and  State  Experimental  Stations — and  this, 
together  with  years  of  actual  experience,  en- 
ables usj:o  produce  a  uniform,  high-grade 
feed  that  will  make  your  hens  pay  by  mak- 
ing them  lay. 

And  don't  forget — Surelay  keeps  your  flock  in  fine 
condition  all  the  while.  It's  a  perfect  balanced  ration — 
there's  nothing  in  Surelay  to  "throw  your  hem  off  their 
feed."  For  Surelay  is  always  uniform,  always  the  same, 
always  dependable !  You  will  find  a  guaranteed  analysis 
of  Surelay  printed  on  the  back  of  every  sack;  and  what's 
on  the  sack  is  in  the  sack — and  that' s  what  makes  the  eggs. 

It  has  been  proven  time  and  again  that  cheap  feeds 
lessen  the  profits  of  every  hen  iathe  flock.  Thus,  a  uni- 
form, high-grade  feed  like  Surelay  is  always  economical — 
and  especially  when  prices  reach  the  level  they  are  today. 

Our  booklet,  "Makes  Hens  Happy,"  takes  up  this 
feeding  question  in  detail.  It  is  full  of  practical  informa- 
tion and  money-saving  suggestions.  It  has  served  as  a 
guide-post  to  success  for  many  a  poultryman;  perhaps  it 
will  be  of  help  to  you.  This  booklet  is  yours  for  the 
asking — simply  fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail  today! 

Be  sure  to  look  in  your  Surelay  sack  for  the  Certificate  thatl 
.entitles  you  to  our  1920  Surelay  Egg  Record  and  CalendarJ 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 


Sperry  Flour  Co. 


STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


U  RELAY 


"A  Sperry  Product 
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The  American  Grape  in  California 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Wilbar  S.  Tapper 

|HY  IS  NOT  TrfE  AMERICAN  GRAPE  more  generally  found  in 
California  gardens  and  vineyards?  For  domestic  purposes  it 
is  of  gTeat  value.  It  is,  par  excellence,  the  grape  for  jellies, 
jams  and  gTape  juice.  And  the  grape  pie  is  a  joy  to  the  house- 
wife and  the  entire  family.  People  accustomed  to  vinifera 
grapes  prefer  them,  as  a  dessert  fruit,  to  the  Eastern  kinds.  But,  on  the 


Other  hand,  those  accustomed  to  American  grapes  generally  prefer  them 
to  the  viniferas.    Wines  and  brandies  are  better  from  the  viniferas.  But 
grape  juice  now  appears,  to  have  a  decidedly  better  future  than  the  wine  and 
brandy  industry,  and  grape  juice 
to  Bade  from  the  eastern  grape. 
American   Grape   Culture  Quite 
BeeenL 

The  growing  of  American  jrrapes 
is  a  comparatively  recent  industry. 
While  the  vinifera  species  has  been 
cultivated  from  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, it  has  been  less  than  a 
hundred  years  that  viticulture 
in  America,  with  native  grapes 
as  a  basis,  has  been  well  estab- 
lished. California  was  a  State  be- 
fore the  Concord  was  developed. 
Only  three  other  grapes,  listed  at 
the  close  of  this  article,  are  as  old 
as  the  Corn  cord.  The  finest  varie- 
ties of  vinfers  had  found  congenial 
conditions    in    California  before 

'there  were  many  American  grapes 
worthy  of  the  name. 

There  is  another  reason  why 
American  grape  culture  has  devel- 
oped slowly  in  the  Golden  State, 
and  this  reason  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  question  at  the 
present  time.  While  many  species 
of  vitis  are  native  to  America,  it  is 

■Briefly  from  the  species  Labrusca 
that  our  native  grapes  have  been 
developed.  Concord  is  the  best 
known  type  of  this  species  in  cul- 

ithration.  Seventy-fire  per  cent. of 
all  grapes  grown  for  market  eas: 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  Con- 

Bards.  In  the  East  it  is  the  "grape 

mt  the  millions."  It  followed,  nat- 
urally, that  the  first  attempts  to 
raise  the  Eastern  grape  in  Califor- 
nia should  involve  the  Concord,  and 
especially,  since  in  the  East,  it  is 

■he  grape  of  good  quality,  most 
easily  and  cheaply  grown.  But  the 
Concord  did  not  thrive  in  this  State. 

■fai  fad,  it  developed  poorly,  both  as 
to  vigor  and  productivity.  The 
habitat  of  the  Labrusca  has  a  cli- 
mate with  cold  winters;  with  small 

Alafly  range  of  temperature  during 
growing  season;  and  with  great 
humidity  of   climate,   the  nights 

^■K  humid  as  well  as  the  days.  These  are  conditions  rarely  found  in  Cali- 
r  fornia.  Pure  Labruscas.  therefore,  as  a  rule,  do  ndt  grow  well  in  California. 
Rhe  only  exception,  coming  under  the  writer's  observation,  is  Vergennes, 
Bftcluded  in  the  list  below.  This  variety,  as  grown  here,  does  not  belie  its 
Eastern  reputation  for  vigor  and  productiveness. 

Fortunately  for  native  American  viticulture.  East  or  West  grapes  of 
■be  pare  Labrusca  type  form  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  varieties 
Arown.  The  better  varieties  are  hybrids  of  Labrusca  with  Vinifera,  or  occa- 
Ehjaally  other  American  species  crossed  with  Labrusca  or  with  Vinifera. 
-Catawba,  Niagara.  Isabella  and  Delaware  are  examples  of  these  hybrids. 
California  Soils  Adaptable  to  Eastern  Grapes, 
p  Any  soil  in  California,  adapted  to  fruits,  will  generally  be  found  suitable 


Tb*  above  basketful  of  lnn-ioo« 


Iwlc  | 
delightful 


for  Eastern  grapes;  but  it  should  be  well  drained,  as  grapes  will  not  grow 
with  their  roots  constantly  in  water.  Irrigation  should  be  provided  during 
the- growing  season.  In  the  Eastern  grape  districts  the  rainfall  averages 
four  or  five  inches  per  month  during  the  growing  season,  and  two  or  three 
per  month  during  the  ripening  period.  Where  moisture  can  be  regulated,  it 
is  better  to  give  very  little  water  during  the  ripening  season.  An  excess  of 
moisture  at  this  period  produces  an  inferior  quality  of  fruit.  Regulation  of 
the  water  supply,  by  irrigation,  will,  therefore,  be  a  distinct  advantage;  and 
the  fruit  will  not  be  spoiled  by  unfavorable  weather  conditions  at  ripening. 

Our  California  climate,  generally, 
affords  enough  heat  units  to  ripen 
•he  Eastern  grape,  and  we  have  a 
greater  proportion  of  sunshine 
than  grape-growing  districts  of  the 
East.  ' 

Treatment  of  the  vine  for  the 
first  two  years  is  practically  the 
«ame  as  that  given  Vineferas.  The 
first  year  is  calculated  to  develop  a 
root  system,  and  in  the  winter  fol- 
lowing the  vines  are  cut  back  to 
the  ground,  leaving  but  two  or 
three  buds.  The  next  year  should 
develop  a  stem  or  trunk.  During 
the  winter  this  trunk  is  cut  back  to 
three  or  four  feet,  according  to  the 
vigor  of  the  vine  and  the  system 
of  training  contemplated.  During 
the  second  winter  the  trellis  should 
be  built.  A  common  form  consists 
of  two  wires  on  posts,  the  first 
wire  being  two,  or  two  and  a  half, 
feet  above  the  ground,  and  the 
other  an  equal  distance  above  the 
first.  Posts  are  set  every  third 
or  fourth  vine,  depending  upon  dis- 
tance between  vines.  Strong-grow- 
ing varieties,  such  as  Pierce,  Ca- 
tawba and  Niagara  should  be  eight 
or  nine  feet  apart.  Smaller  grow- 
ers, such  as  Delaware,  Iona  and 
Lady,  may  be  planted  four  tp  seven 
feet  part,  according  to  their  vigor. 

The  vine  is  trained  as  folio  wf: 
two  canes,  at,  or  a  little  below,  the 
level  of  the  lower  wire,  are  laid 
down  upon  it,  running,  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and  similarly,  two 
on  the  upper  wire.  The  canes 
should  not  be  twisted  around  the 
wire,  but  tied  on  top  of  the  same. 
During  the  first  fruiting  year,  two 
or  three  canes  may  furnish  enough 
wood. 

The  Object  of  Pronto* 
is  to  restrict  the  fruit-bearing  wood 
to  a  point  where  the  vine  will  pro- 
duce tiie  largest  amount  of  fine 
fruit  without  "sacrificing  the  vigor 
of  the  plant.  The  unpruned  vine 
wiil  produce  a  much  larger  yield  than  the  pruned  canes,  but  a  larger 
proportion  will  be'  skin  and  seeds,  and  the  fruit  will  ripen  imperfctly. 
Further,  the  great  burden  of  fruit  on  neglected  vines  is  devitalizing  to  the 
plant.  The  vine,  under  careful  pruning,  will  produce,  year  after  year, 
a  fair  crop  of  fruit  of  the  best  size  and  quality.  Forty  to  sixty 
clusters  is  an  average  yield  for  the  average  vine.  We  may  assume  that 
each  shoot  will  average  two  clusters.  Therefore,  from  twenty  to  thirty  buds 
shoald  be  left,  on  wood  of  previous  season's  growth,  to  supply  Uie  fruit  for 
the  coming  season.  Pruning  is  done  in  the  dormant  season,  and  consists  In 
cutting  away  all  the  canes,  (including  those  that  have  borne  fruit),  except 
four  to  be  laid  down  for  fruit  for  the  ensuing  season.  The  pruner  must  take 
(Continued  on  page  519.) 
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EDITORIAL. 


A  BUSY  AUTUMN. 

P"  VERYTHING  in  California  is  intensely  active. 
*■*  It  is  usually  thus  in  California  at  autumn-tide 
— but  this  year  more  abundantly.  Our  autumn  is 
the  birth  of  the  year.  The  sere  and  yellow  leaf 
drops  not  idlj-  to  wait  the  spread  of  winter's  pall 
and  to  lose  itself  beneath  it  in  darkness,  dampness 
and  decay.  Here  it  is  that  the  dying  leaf  "hops 
off"  like  an  aviator — to  course  the  filmy  distance  of 
the  sky,  or,  harelike,  to  skip  over  the  warm  bosom 
of  the  earth,  as  its  fate  may  be.  Even  if  it  lodge 
in  chink  or  furrow  of  the  earth,  it  only  lies  secure 
until  the  blades  of  new  grass  thrust  it  upward  and 
onward  again  along  the  course  of  moving  things. 
And  as  it  is  with  leaves,  so  also  with  men  and 
women  in  California.    For  them  autumn  is  not — 

"the  season  where  the  light  of  dreams 
Around  the  year  in  golden  glory  lies 
While  scarce  a  breath  disturbs  their  drowsy 
trance." 

Quite  otherwise,  autumn  is  always  in  California 
the  time  of  beginning,  not  of  ending  and  of  rest — 
the  time  to  make  investments,  to  take  up  enter- 
prises: even  "moving  day"  is  an  autumnal  festivity 
in  California!  But,  wont  as  Californians  are  to 
such  sequence  of  affairs,  which  even  the  weeds  of 
the  field,  humblest  of  Nature's  teachers,  proclaim 
to  them,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  .that  there  never 
has  been  such  sensational  activity  in  California 
affairs  since  Americanization  began  in  the  fall  of 
'49.  The  very  air  is  charged  with  movement  Cali- 
fornia-ward, and  the  fact  that  a  man  has  thrown 
himself  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  by  the 
atmospheric  route  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours 
of  moving  time,  is  only  symbolic  of  the  speed  and 
grace  with  which  all  our  development  affairs  are 
moving.  Not  only  are  great  investments  from  new 
sources  being  made  in  California  industries  to  an 
extent  and  diversity  not  known  before;  not  only 
are  organizations  for  irrigation  and  other  improve- 
ment agencies  being  undertaken  with  greater  out- 
lay and  area  than  in  earlier  years,  but  individual 
undertakings  are  everywhere  being  entered  upon 
with  greater  confidence  and  expansive  generosity. 
It  has  always  been  a  farming  ambition  for  a  man 
to  "own  all  the  land  that  jines  him,"  but  now  we 
see  hundreds  of  those  who  have  played  as  winners 
in  the  current  game  of  production  adding  piece  to 
piece  of  good  land  or  promising  plantation  at  prices 
recently  held  to  be  unmentionable.  We  hope  all 
their  ventures  will  prove  wise  and  good.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  a  country  when  those  who  know  it 
best  are  the  highest  bidders  for  possession  of  it! 

A  DAWN  OF  HUMAN  FEELING. 

In  company  with  all  other  residents  of  the  east- 
bay  cities  we  have  been  sorely  inconvenienced  be- 
cause about  1,200  operators  of  trolley  cars  decided 
to  strike  and  interfere  with  the  normal  activities 
of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  people,  into 
whose  transportation  service  they  entered  after 
eagerly  seeking  admission  thereto  in  previous  years. 
Either  they  or  their  friends  pursued  a  line  of  public 
intimidation  in  addition  to  ruining  business  and 
causing  great  hardship  until  riots  passed  beyond 


local  control  and  necessitated  an  appeal  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State.  We  have  no  present  interest  in 
characterizing  the  behavior  of  these  strikers  toward 
their  neighbors  and  friends  except  to  say  that  it 
was  apparently  wrong  and  unjust  enough  to  cause 
the  strikers  themselves  to  weary  of  it,  and  that  is 
reason  for  making  this  reference.  There  seemed 
to  dawn  upon  the  consciousness  of  these  men,  who 
are  really  good  citizens  and  estimable  members  of 
the  community,  that  they  were  not  right  in  caus- 
ing such  public  inconvenience  and  hardship,  and  so, 
after  ten  days  of  suffering  and  great  losses  to  all 
the  people,  the  striking  carmen  concluded  of  their 
own  volition  to  go  back  to  work  and  submit  their 
claims  for  less  time  and  more  pay  to  decision  by 
conference  and  arbitration.  We  count  this  incident 
of  great  public  advantage.  We  honor  these  men 
for  obeying  their  own  consciences.  We  consider 
the  example  they  have  set  of  repentance  of  sel- 
fishness and  self-will  and  of  reasonable  recourse 
to  settlement  of  claims  in  a  true  American  way,  as 
a  manifestation  of  possession  of  a  true  patriotic 
spirit,  and  we  certainly  hope  that  they  will  receive 
from  fair  arbitrators  and  a  friendly  public  every- 
thing to  which*  they  are  justly  entitled.  It  seems  to 
us*  that  by  their  expression  of  their  sober  second 
thought  they  have  sounded  the  keynote  in  harmony, 
with  which  all  our  discords  between  groups  and 
interests  of  Americans  may  be  merged  into  the 
music  of  mutual  advantage  and  good  will. 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE. 

As  we  write  on  Tuesday  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  (which  is  the  proper  name  of  the  cap- 
ital-labor approachment)  is  in  session  in  Washing- 
ton trying  to  settle  the  great  "steel  strike."  It  is 
rather  rough  on  a  deliberative  body  to  be  compelled 
to  demonstrate  its  competence  for  talk  by  means 
of  its  success  in  embodying  its  principles  in  prac- 
tice. It  is  as*  though  a  great  authority  on  public 
health  were  taken  with  a  pain  inside  of  himself 
while  on  his  way  to  the  lecture  platform,  and  had 
to  cure  it  before  he  could  speak  of  the  pains  of  the 
public.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  it  may  not 
be  the  most  fortunate  thing  that  ever  happened — 
that  is,  in  the  case  of  the  National  Conference,  of 
course.  If  it  can  bring  to  an  end  one  of  the  great- 
est strikes  that  ever  happened  in  this  country,  and 
thus  concretely  demonstrate  that  its  theories  will 
work,  it  is  hard  to  over-estimate  the  attention  which 
will  be  paid  to  its  subsequent  findings.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  disagrees,  or  if  its  prescription 
does  not  cure  this  particular  industrial  pain,  very 
little  will  be  cared  what  it  does  afterwards.  The 
Conference  seems  to  be  up  to  a  very  old  test: 
"Physician,  heal  thyself."  , 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  California  as  a 
State  is  much  better  represented  numerically  in 
this  national  affair  than  our  pro  rata  title  to  repre- 
sentation for  we  have  three  out  of  the  fifteen  rep- 
resenting the  general  public  of  the  United  States, 
viz"!:  Gavin  McNab  and  Louis  Titus  of  San  Francisco 
and  Gertrude  Barnum  of  Berkeley.  On  the  distinct- 
ively labor  group  we  have  Mr.  Scharrenberg.  On 
the  whole,  then,  we  have  four  Californians  out  of 
forty-five,  while  our  pro  rata  as  a  State  would  be 
.937  of  one.  We  like  to  be  accurate  in  a  matter  of 
such  moment.  And  California  is  making  her  voice 
heard,  for  the  telegraph  says  that  Mr.  McNab  has 
filed  a  proposition,  which  has  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  "public  interest"  group,  to  the  effect 
that  issues  between  employer  and  employe  shall 
be  referred  to  a  "permanent  arbitration  board,  of 
which  all  living  ex-presidents  shall  be  members." 
Mr.  McNab 's  idea  to  give  his  arbitration  board  a  na- 
tional standing  and  to  provide  ex-presidents  with 
a  good  job,  so  that  they  can  live  without  creating 
an  over-supply  of  "professors" — a  business  which 
is  already  worse  paid!  than  bricklaying.  However 
that  may  be,  we  are  glad  that  California  has  spoken 
first  in  the  conference  for  reasonable  arbitration 
as  a  substitute  for  strikes,  violence  and  public 
hardship.  And  if  he  desires  to  cite  a  glowing  in- 
stance of  California's  preference  for  peace  and  fair 
play,  the  return  of  the  Oakland  trolley-men  to  rea- 
son and  humane  feeling  will  serve  very  well. 

HOW  THE  FARMER  GETS  OFF. 

We  are  glad  that  the  fact  that  the  farmer  is  not 
profiteering  is  slowly  percolating  into  the  public 
mind.    The  following  statement  is  printed  in  the 


"Nation's  Business."  We  do  not  know  the  exa 
affiliation  of  this  journal,  but  it  is  clearly  not  unde 
taking  ex  parte  statements  for  agriculture  audi 

such  a  name.   The  following  Is  interesting: 

Among  the  things  on  which  the  city  man's  mir 
has  ceased  to  function  is  the  perfectly  sclf-evidei 

fact  that  the  farmer  cannot  profiteer.  To  pr 
involves  controlling  the  supply  and  setting 
price  at  a  level  which  involves  making  large  profit 
The  farmer  cannot  control  the  supply,  does  not  an 
has  never  set  a  price.  There  are  7,000,000  individui 
farms  in  America  and  every' farmer  sells  what  b 
raises  in  competition  with  every  other  farmer,  at 
price  fixed  by  the  purchaser.  And  he  buys  his  nt 
cessities  in  the  open  market  at  what  the  vendo 
asks  for  them,  and  gambles  bis  capital,  and  th 
labor  of  himself,  his  wife  and  his  ebtldren  from  tw 
years  old  up  against  the  weather,  plant  and  anuria 
diseases  and  insect  pests,  to  get  his  crop  withou 
any  assurance  of  even  an  average  crop,  without  an 
time  more  than  the  probability  that  he  will  have  . 
market,  and  without  any  assurance  at  any  time  tha 
the  market  price'  will  make  him  a  profit. 

Of  course,  as  applied  to  California,  the  foregoin; 
is  not  now  exactly  true,  for  we  fortunately  do  hav. 
now  a  few  associations  which  are  so  capable  it 
their  co-operative  protection  that  they  do  fix  thi 
prices  of  a  few  articles,  and  this  saves  our  Cali 
fornia  face  from  the  charge  that  the  farmer  "ha.' 
never  set  a.  price."    Still,  however,  it  is  not  dom 
for  a  profiteering  purpose,  though,  some  of  out 
local  grocerymen  have  been  foolishly  charging  thai 
and  back-firing  on  the  farmer  to  deflect  the  heal 
of  public  indignation  from  their  own  alleged  activ- 
ities.  The  California  associations  which  set  pric 
have  reached  a  co-operative  control  which  enabl 
them  to  charge  back  to  the  consumer  the  cost 
production  and  save  themselves  from  destructlo 
just  as  manufacturers  have  always  done,  and  tha 
is  just  what  all  farmers  must  do,  not  only  for  thei 
own  solvency,  but  that  the  world  may  be  contlmi 
ously  fed.    The  time  has  come  when  the  farm 
cannot  longer  live  and  sell  his  product  "in  co 
petition  with  every  other  farmer  and  at  a  p  ' 
fixed  by  the  purchaser."    It  is  true,  as  the  writer 
we  have  quoted  declares,  that  practically  all  far- 
mers are  now  doing  that  and  therefore  c 
profiteer.    But  it  is  also  true  that  they  are  sta 
ing  toward  a  control  of  their  business  which  w 
enable  them  to  profit  but  not  to  profiteer, 
are  too  many  of  them  to  agree  in  a  profitee 
combination,  and  they  have  too  many  and  diver:- 
minds  to  hold  together  under  the  stress  of  profiteer- 
ing, which  requires  "addition,  division  and  silence,"' 
and  which  is  both  physically  and  morally  impos- 
sible in  a  popular  assembly  of  fair-minded  men, 
such  as  constitute  our  farming  population. 

CALIFORNIA  PROMOTING  COLLECTIVE 
SELLING. 

It  was  the  idea  of  Congress  in  1914  to  protect 
farmers  in  their  right  to  sell  jointly  the  produce 
of  their  labor  in  ways  protective  against  price- 
fixing  by  the  purchaser,  which  the  writer  in  Na- 
tion's Business  cites  as  the  beginning  of  the  far- 
mers' hardships.  There  has  been,  however,  some 
doubt  as  to  the  surety  of  his  legal  release  from 
being  judged  as  "in  restraint  of  trade."  Congress- 
man Hugh  S.  Hersman  of  the  Santa  Clara  and 
southern  district,  has  a  bill  now  in  Congress  to 
remove  all  distrust  and  danger  along  that  line,  and 
we  notice  that  Eastern  farming  communities  are 
taking  keen  interest  in  it  and  calling  Mr.  Hersman 
to  conference  with  them  on  tire  subject.  Mr.  Here- 
man's  bill  has  these  among  other  specific  reserva- 
tions of  farmers  freedom  from  anti-trust  proceed- 
ings: 

"Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  or  in  the  anti- 
trust or  other  laws  shall  forbid  or  be  construed  to 
forbid  the  existence  and  operation  of  associations, 
corporate  or  otherwise,  with  or  without  capital 
stock,  of  farmers,  vineyardists,  horticulturists, 
planters,  ranchmen,  or  dairymen  engaged  in  mak- 
ing for  the  producers  thereof  collective  sales  of 
farm,  vineyard,  orchard,  plantation,  ranch,  or  dairy 
products,  and,  incidental  thereto,  packing,  drying, 
churning,  storing,  grading,  or  otherwise  process- 
ing or  preparing  such  products  for  market,  or  to 
forbid  or  restrain  individual  members,  shareholders, 
directors,  or  officers  of  such  organizations  from 
making  such  collective  sales  and  prescribing  the 
terms  and  conditions  thereof." 

It  is  intended,  of  course,  that  such  associations 
for  collective  selling  shall  be  non-profit  associa- 
tions, and  that  the  money  shall  be  distributed  to 
the  producers  of  the  commodities  sold,  except  ill 
the  case  of  associations  with  capital  stock  there 
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lay  be  "no  greater  dividends  on  capital  stock  or 
embership  capital  investment  than  the  minimum 

!  I  gal  interest  of  the  State  where  organized."  It  is, 
I:  course,  necessary  and  right  that  organizations 

!  hould  be  enabled  to  borrow  the  capital  needed  in 
lieir  operations  or  to  be  paid  interest  if  the  or- 

I  lanizers  themselves  provide  it,  but  it  is  just  as 
liearly  forbidden  that  promoters  shall  organize  far- 
mers to  make  profits  for  themselves  out  of  the 
lirmers'  operations.  Farmers  do  not  desire  to 
Irofiteer  at  the  expense  of  the  public.  They  have 
leen  enslaved  hitherto  financially  and  commercially 
Ind  they  now  seek  a  square  deal  for  themselves 

I  Ind  for  the  public  which  is  dependent  upon  them. 

THE  LIVE  STOCK  SHOWS. 

I  On  the  date  which  this  week's  issue  bears,  the 
^Live  Stock  Show  will  be  opening  in  Exposition 
Park,  Los  Angeles,  and  through  the  full  circle  of 
•  liext  week  its  activities  will  continue,  as  we  stated 
lomewhat  abundantly  in  our  last  issue.  In  our 
paper  of  October  25,  we  plan  to  forecast  the  Cali- 
fornia International  Live  Stock  Show,  which  will 
bpen  in  this  city  on  November  1  and  hold  until 
November  8.  For  this  event,  which  it  is  hoped  to 
Develop  into  one  of  the  regular  events  of  the  year 
tin  the  metropolis,  preparations  have  been  proceed- 
,  Ing  for  several  months.  The  entries  assure  a  great 
•Kisplay.  These,  with  the  historic,  architectural  and 
natural  charms  and  interests  of  the  place,  promise 
fan  overwhelming  popularity  and  patronage.  The 
fact  that  the  California  Building  of  the  Panama- 
■Pacific  Exposition  will  throw  open  its  doors  and 
{welcome  the  people  to  this  new  demonstration  of 
jthe  State's  resources  and  capabilities,  should  add 
Jgreatly  to  the  popular  interest.  As  already  claimed, 
Californians  are  unusually  awake  to  great  things 
this  fall,  and  this  show  of  live  stock  of  all  kinds 
will  afford  suggestive  demonstrations  of  the  de- 
lights and  opportunities  in  California  out-door 
activities  and  investments  which  will  be  full  of 
significance  for*  the  progress  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  State.  Such  things  will  occupy  our  atten- 
I  tion  in  our  next  issue. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Hast  Give  Full  Nmiie  sad  Addreaa. 


Pruning  Bearing  Bartletts 

To  the  Editor:  How  should  I  prune  Bartlett 
I  trees  seven  years  old  that  have  not  been  topped 
i  for  two  years?  They  are  mostly  straight  shoots 
j,  going  skyward.  This  year  a  number  of  shoots 
have  grown  from  the  base  on  the  outside  of  the 
j  trees,  which  are  two  to  four  feet  long.  What 
!  should  I  do  with   them?— Farmerette,  Shellville. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  without  seeing  the  trees.  As 
j  your  trees  have  not  been  topped  for  two  years,  it  is 
probable  that  your  upright  shoots  have  developed 
fruit  spurs  and  some  short  laterals.  If  they  are 
I  crowded  remove  some  of  them  entirely  and  cut 
bacTc  the  others  to  outside  shoots  so  as  to  spread 
yeur  upright  Bartlett  trees  more.  Do  not  cut  back 
short  those  which  you  leave — cut  back  to  an  upper 
lateral  pointing  in  the  right  direction.  Keep  the 
laterals  and  spurs  on  the  older  branches  unless 
they  are  feathered  too  thickly,  and  in  that  case  re- 
move some  of  them.  Remove  all  the  shoots  below 
the  main  forking  of  the  trunk  unless  you  wish  to 
grow  bushes. 

Green  Manure  Crop  Indicated. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  40  acres  of  grapes, 
which  I  irrigate.  The  soil  is  coarse,  sandy  loam, 
with  coarse  gravel  underlying  about  6  feet  from 
the  surface.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile  from  a 
I  river,  which,  together  with  the  coarse  character 
of  the  soil,  augments  drainage.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  a  cover  crop  planted  this  fall  and 
turned  under  in  spring  would  fertilize  and  help 
retain  moisture.  Please  advise  me  what  to  plant, 
if  anything,  and  how  would  you  suggest  sowing?— 
P.  M.,  Escalon. 

Yes,  a  good  lot  of  green  stuff  plowed  under  will 
enrich  your  soil  and  make  it  more  retentive  of 
moisture — overcoming  the  coarseness  of  it  by  filling 
it  with  fibrous  organic  matter.  The  plant  of  which 
the  seed  is  most  available  and  which  .mows  best 
in  a  coarse,  deep  soil  is  yellow  sweet  clover  (meli- 
lotus  indica),  and  it  should  be  started  just  as  soon 
as  you  can  seed  and  get  moisture  into  the  ground. 
On  such  a  loose  soil  it  is  apt  to  catch  well  by  broad- 


casting before  irrigation — the  fine  seed  being  usu- 
ally sufficiently  covered  by  the  process  for  a  good 
fall  start. 

Birds  and  Cotoneasters. 

To  the  Editor:  I  asked  Mr.  Vallance  a  question 
which  he  told  me  to  pass  on  to  you  as  our  best 
authority.  Could  you  tell  me  of  some  kind  of  a 
spray  to  keep  the  birds  from  eating  the  berries  off 
the  Cotoneaster  crenulata?  I  should  not  like  a 
poison  if  I  can  help  it. — R.  P.,  Oakland. 

We  are  afraid  we  cannot  justify  Mr.  Vallance's 
high  praise,  for  we  are  considerably  unsettled  in 
mind  about  birds  and  cotoneaster  berries.  We  would 
not  kill  birds  to  save  anything  not  necessary  to  a 
living  for  ourselves,  and  as  we  enjoy  both  birds 
and  cotoneasters  we  would  let  the  birds  take  half 
of  the  berries  without  complaint.  Perhaps  the 
birds  could  be  discouraged  by  spraying  the  bush 
and  fruit  with  some  ill-smelling  stuff,  but  that 
would  make  the  garden  as  offensive  to  you  as  to 
the  birds — besides,  the  neighbors  would  make  re- 
marks about  it,  and  you  will  receive  a  visit  from 
the  health  officer.  Probably  you  must  try  to 
frighten  the  birds  away.  This  might  be  done  with 
strips  of  tin  hanging  from  strings  so  the  wind  will 
make  them  flash  in  the  sunlight.  This  works  for 
awhile  usually,  and  there  are  many  such  little 
scaring  devices,  like  children's  windmills  on  tall 
sticks  above  the  bushes.  But  probably  the  most 
effective  scare  could  be  rigged  by  fitting  a  collar 
to  the  house  cat  and  tying  her  to  a  stake  in  an 
open  space  near  by.  Her  ceasless  efforts  to  get 
free  will  drive  away  all  the  birds  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Or,  if  you  dislike  to  do  that,  perhaps  the 
neighbors  have  a  cat  which  seems  to  you  useless, 
which  you  could  take  down  to  the  taxidermists  and 
have  him  set  her  up  in  a  menacing  attitude  and 
put  her  out  in  sight  of  the  birds.  We  admit  this 
advice  is  somewhat  theoretical,  but  we  must  do 
something  to  support  our  citation  as  an  authority. 

Peas  and  Barley. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  told  that  to  plant 
Canadian  field  peas  with  barley  greatly  increases 
the  yield  of  the  barley,  and  that  the  peas  will  ripen 
and  fall  to  the  ground  before  the  barley  is  ripe, 
and  will  make  great  hog  feed  after  the  barley  is 
harvested.  What  do  you  think  about  it,  and  if  a 
good  thing,  what  amount  of  each  should  be  sowed 
to  the  acre? — S.  A.,  Maxwell. 

There  are  theoretical  possibilities  in  your  propo- 
sition, but  the  chances  are  that  you  will  not  prac- 
tically realize  them  to  any  noticeable  extent  under 
ordinary  grain-growing  conditions  in  your  valley. 
It  is  true  that  a  legume  growing  with  a  grain  will 
give  some  of  its  nitrogen  to  the  grain  and  speed  it 
up — providing  there  is  moisture  enough  in  the  soil 
to  keep  them  both  at  work  to  the  end  desired,  and 
that  will  not  usually  be  the  case.  There  are  more 
chances,  unless  you  have  moist  or  irrigated  land, 
that  you  will  get  less  barley,  and  pinched  at  that, 
and  not  peas  enough  to  give  you  your  seed  back, 
nor  pea  forage  enough  to  much  improve  the  barley 
stubble.  If  you  wish  to  grow  a  lot  of  green  for- 
age for  hogs,  or  possibly  to  get  a  lot  of  mixed  bay 
for  cows,  the  barley  and  peas  combination  has  more 
chances  of  paying  out  on  ordinary  rainfall  land.  As 
for  the  Canadian  peas  after  barley  is  cut  for  grain, 
they  will  not  grow  in  valley  heat  and  drouth  after 
harvest.  Even  if  there  is  moisture  enough  (which 
is  doubtful)  to  start  the  seed  that  falls  (if  there  is 
any),  the  growth  will  be  very  short  and  scant — 
yellow,  mildewed,  and  perhaps  lousy.  We  do  not 
think  much  of  the  proposition.  If  you  wish  to  try 
it,  sow  40  lbs.  of  peas  with  the  barley  and  watch 
to  have  your  stock  ready  to  eat  it  up,  as  it  be- 
gins to  go  backwards  in  the  spring. 

Budding-Over  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  hundred  or  more  Mc- 
Devitt  clings,  which  seem  to  be  an  every-other-year 
bearer.  They  are  from  one  to  five  years  old.  Can 
I  cut  them  back  when  I  prune  this  fall  and  bud  the 
new  growth  next  July  or  August  to  Orange  cling? 
Would  you  cut  back  as  far  as  for  grafting,  and 
would  the  tree  be  as  strong  as  formerly? — W.  M., 
Placerville. 

On  such  young  trees  we  would  not  cut  back  for 
a  new  top  but  would  try  to  get  a  new  head  by 
starting  buds  in  the  old  bark  or  in  the  spring 
growth.  If  your  trees  have  not  gone  too  far  dor- 
mant you  can  get  buds  in  now  and  have  them  take 
for  a  start  next  spring — cutting  back  after  the  new 
growth  is  out  and  going  well.  If  the  bark  is  now 
too  tight  you  can  get  buds  in  next  spring  by  keep- 
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ing  some  bud-sticks  dormant  until  the  old  bark 
slips  on  the  stock.  If,  however,  you  prefer  to  cut 
back  and  get  sprouts  to  bud  into,  do  it  late  in  the 
winter,  not  as  early  as  pruning  is  usually  done,  and 
then  bud  into  the  bases  of  the  best-placed  sprouts 
in  May  or  June,  and  for  a  growth  on  then.  The 
plan  you  propose  would  cause  you  to  lose  two  years' 
fruiting.  You  ought  to  work  it  so  as  not  to  wholly 
lose  more  than  one.  If  you  are  pretty  smart  in 
handling  the  buds  started  in  the  spring  in  the  old 
bark  you  can  get  some  fruit  and  growth  on  these 
buds  also  and  thus  not  entirely  lose  any  crop. 

Broom  Corn. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  average  crop  of 
broom  corn,  brush>and  seed  per  acre?  Which 
month  is  proper  for  seeding,  and  how  much  seed 
per  acre?  Does  broom  corn  require  much  water? — 
H.  F.,  Biggs. 

The  average  lies  somewhere  between  a  quarter 
and  half  a  ton  of  brush,  though  in  rare  cases  a  ton 
or  more  is  secured.  Of  seed  there  may  be  fifty 
bushels.  The  plant  is  tender  and  is  sown  when 
Indian  corn  is  considered  safe  in  the  same  locality. 
It  requires  about  three  pounds  of  seed  to  sow  an 
acre  so  the  plants  will  stand  about  eight  inches 
apart  in  rows  3V£  feet  apart.  The  plant  requires 
either  naturally  moist  or  irrigated  land,  for  it 
must  make  good  growth  to  secure  good  brush.  A 
broom  corn  crop  is  nqt  like  growing  forage  or 
grain.  It  requires  a  lot  of  experience  to  handle 
the  brush  right  and  one  should  not  plant  much 
area  to  experiment  on.  The  plant  must  be  well 
grown,  not  skimped,  and  the  brush  must  be  cured 
into  strong  fiber,  not  merely  dried  up. 


California  Weatber  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Kural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 


ending  October  14,  1910. 

Rainfall  Temperature 

Past  Seasonal  Normal 

Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  LoweBt 

Eureka   00  1.65  2.45  (18  44 

Red  Bluff  00  .80  1.40  80  56 

Sacramento   00  .53  .75  84  44 

San  Francisco    ....     .00  .56  .71  80  52 

San  Jose  00  .26  .71  86  42 

Fresno   00  .27  .58  88  52 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .00  .40  .79  80  44 

Los  Angeles  00  1.25  .26  84  58 

San  Diego  01  .28  .26  72  68 

Winnemucca   00  .70  .96  72  22 

Reno  00  .48  .BO  72  28 

Tonopah   00  .39  1.54  68  34 


CALIFORNIA  GARDEN  FLOWERS, 
Shrubs,  Trees  and  Vines 

$1.50  per  copy  postpaid. 

SECOND  THOUSAND  ANSWERED 

QUESTIONS  in  California  Agriculture 

$1.50  per  copy  postpaid. 

CALIFORNIA  HOG  BOOK 

$2.00  per  copy  postpaid. 

CALIFORNIA  POULTRY  PRACTICE 

$1.00  per  copy  postpaid. 
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Spraying  Stone  Fruits  in  November 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Jno.  1.  Fox.) 


THE  time  has  come  to  remind 
growers  that  a  month  from 
now  they  should  be  spraying 
their  peaches  and  almonds  for 
blight  and  curl  leaf,  and  the 
apricots  for  bud-blight  and  shot- 
hole  fungus.  Two  sprayings  are 
necessary  for  these,  the  first  any 
time  between  November  15  and 
December  15,  and  the  second  as 
the  buds  are  swelling.  Either 
lime-sulphur  1-9  or  a  good, 
strong  Bordeaux  is  used..  We 
favor  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for 
this  November-December  spray, 
and  the  lime-sulphur  when  the 
buds  are  swelline.  The  Bor- 
deaux can  be  usedup  to  6-6-50. 
For  the  few  still  uninitiated  this 
means  6  pounds  of  bluestone 
(sulph.  copper),  6  pbunds  of 
lime,  and  50  gallons  of  water. 
The  bluestone  is  dissolved  in 
any  kind  of  vessel  except  a 
'  metal  one.  The  lime  is  slaked 
and  strained  into  the  tank  and 
the  bluestone  water  added,  but 
not  until  you  are  ready  1.0  spray 
it  on,  as  its  value  deteriorates 
by  standing  over  after  it  is 
mixed. 

It  is  possible  that  this  same 
November  spray  may  be  useful 
in  the  control  of  fihot-hole  fungus 
and  of  the  blackheart  in  apricots. 
Nothing  has  yet  been  found  to  over- 
come the  latter,  the  only  suggestion 
being  that  of  planting  apricots  in  the 
most  temperate  locations  and  where 
changes  are  least  extreme. 
.  For  Black  Scale  or  Brown  Apricot 
scale  on  cots,  spray  from  now  on  with 
an  oil  emulsion  or  miscible  oil  spray 
— the  sooner  the  better,  as  better  re- 
sults are  obtained  while  the  young 
scale  is  in  a  tender  condition.  The 
damage  that  the  Brown  Apricot  scales 
do  in  sapping  the  vitality  of  the  tree, 
stunting  the  young  growth  and  weak- 
ening the  set  of  bloom  is  very  great 
indeed,  quite  apart  from  the  injury  to 
fruit  and  foliage  by  the  sooty  fungus 
that  covers  them  in  the  spring.  No- 
.  vember  and  December  are  good  months 
for  applying  the  miscible  oil.  The 
pump  should  furnish  at  least  150 
pounds  pressure  to  give  good  results, 

and  a  good  agitator  ■  

is  important  with  al- 
most any  kind  of 
spray.  It  is  absolute- 
ly essential  with  crude 
oil  emulsion,  which  is 
also  an  excellent 
spray  to  use  against 
the  soft-bodied  scales 
as  well  as  the  armored 
scales. 

Brown  Rot. 

Where  brown  rot 
was  bad  all  mummied 
fruit  should  be  col- 
lected and  destroyed. 
Quite  a '  little  late 
brown  rot  was  in  evi- . 
dence  in  peaches  and 
apricots  while  still  on 


With  the  use  of  the  new  spray  guns  this  method  of  •pray- 
ing; from  a  height  Is  not  so  much  practised. 

the  trees,  and  we  notice  many  on  the 
ground  in  some  orchards.  These 
should  be  gathered  up  and  destroyed, 
too. 

Many  men  feel  they  would  like  to 
get  through  with  their  pruning  before 
spraying,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
wait  for  this  with  blight,  for  the  time 
is  apt  to  slip  by  when  it  is  most  ef- 
fective. If  crude  oil  emulsion  is  used, 
perhaps  December  1  is  early  enough 
to  begin  using  it,  but  the  miscible  oils 
can  be  applied  Tight  away  for  the 
Brown  scales.  We"  have  found  gener- 
ally that  prune  and  apricot  growers 
have  renjarked  on  the  mellow  condi- 
tion of  the  bark  on  trunk  and  main 
limbs,  after  using  any  of  the  oil 
sprays,  and  it  has  been  quite  notice- 
able. 

How  Can  I  Tell  Penrh  Blight? 

That  is  a  questioh  still  asked.  Some, 
wood  dwindled,  and  died  this  year. 
Some  of  the  young  branches  failed  to 


make  any  growth,  the  leaves 
were  small  and  fruit  failed  to 
develop  on  those  twigs  and 
branches.  Some  died  back  en- 
tirely. These  are  some  symp- 
toms. If  you'  examine  the 
growth  you  will  find  discol- 
ored and  dead  spots  on  the 
shoots  as  well  as  round  the 
buds.  These  buds  die  out  as 
does  much  of  the  fruiting  wood, 
and  perhaps  a  whole  large 
shoot  will  die  back  clear  to  the 
limb.  In  the  winter  time  soft, 
jelly-like  gum  comes  from  the 
affected  parts,  and  you  can  rub 
it  off  with  your  finger.  The 
spring  spray  alone  will  not  do. 
The  November  spray  is  neces- 
sary as  well  to  get  rid  of  peach 
blight  on  both  peaches  and 
almonds. 

Every  Bud  on  the  Tree. 
Must    be    sprayed  thoroughly. 
Get  np   a   good  pressure  and 
walk  clear  round  the  tree  to  get 
results.    If  there  is  no  blight,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  spray  till  the 
buds  swell  in  the  spring  so  as 
to  catch  everything,  though  it  is 
really  safer  to  spray  in  Novem- 
ber as  well  where  curled  leaf 
is   common   and   rife.    In  the 
great  peach-growing  sections  of  the 
San  Joaquin,  it  is  most  essential  that 
all  the  vitality  possible  be  conserved 
in  the  trees.    For  they  have  suffered 
enough  fron>  light  rainfall,  shortage 
of  water  and  a  heavy  crop,  and  it  will 
pay  to  nurse  them  along  and  spare  no 
expense. 


BEWARE  THE  UNKNOWN 
PEDDLER. 


Here  Is  a  peach  orchard  already  pruned  and  sprayed. 


A  good  many  credulous  people  have 
been  badly  "sold"  at  various  points 
the  past  four  seasons  by  peddlers  go- 
ing round  selling  nursery  stock  un- 
der absurd  conditions  and  valueless 
guarantees.    Some  men  were  around 
one  year  selling  gooseberries  at  25 
cents  a  bush  that  were  said  to  be 
marvels  of  production    in   Size  and 
quantity.    The  way  contracts  of  pur- 
chase were  signed  up  was  by  a  recip- 
rocal compact  on  the 
part  of  the  peddler 
to  buy  all  the  fruit 
produced   at   a  huge 
price'  f.    o.    b.  The 
writer  knew  one  man 
who  made  a  hot  bar- 
gain.   By  dickering, 
he  got  500  of  these 
bushes   for  1  a  paltry 
$100!    Another  "sold" 
a  number  of  ranchers 
volcanic  ash  for  fer- 
fertilizer,  showing 
samples  of  its  mineral 
value  in  neat  phials. 

Don't,  buy  trees  "or 
fertilizers  from  any 
unknown  firm  or  ir- 
responsible  persons. 


How  Fast  Are  We  Losing  Our  Population? 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  only  way  to  alleviate  condi- 
tions brought  about  by  lessened  pro- 
duction during  the  war  is  for  every 
man  to  dig  In  and  produce  to  his  ut- 
most, capacity.  This  axiom  is  now 
realized  all  over  the  world,  and  in 
Germany  most  of  all,  where  the  na- 
tion's workers  are  said  to  have  added 
"two  patriotic  hours"  to  each  day's 
work  till  they  shall  have  recaptured 
the  trade  lost  during  their  isolation. 

Apart  from  strikes,  how  are  we  af- 
fected in  this  matter?  Though  our 
producers  are  working  hard  for  max- 
imum results,  immigration  seems  to  be 
going  on  at  a  somewhat  disquieting 
rate.  We  could  better  afford  losing 
the  money  they  are  taking  with  them 
and  to  lose  the  immigrants  them- 
selves— barring  a  few. 

Here  are  figures  covering  the  immi- 
grants leaving  America,  recently  fur- 
nished: 

"The  full  outgoing  steerage  capac- 
ity (of  our  ship%)  averages  1200.  This 
is  taken  months  in  advance.  There 


are  usually  2,500  on  a  daily  waiting 
list.  Italians,  Greeks  and  Serbians 
are  in  predominance — 80  per  cent  be- 
ing Italians,  the  average  amount  of 
money  they  are  taking  over  being 
$2,000.  All  amounts  in  excess  of 
$1,000  are  subject  to  a  12  ,  per  cent 
tax." 

Anthony  Caminetti,  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  who  has  been  investi- 
gating a  rumor  of  exaggerated  condi- 
tions of  exodus,  emanating  from  his 
own  department,  finds  that  since  the 
armistice  102,513  foreigners  have  left 
the  United  States.  This-,  he  says,  is 
natural,  and  does  not  exceed  the  nor- 
mal rate  of  emigration  from  our 
shores. 

Mr.  Caminetti  is  the  official  keeper 
of  records  with  regard  to  immigration 
and  emigration,  and  we  have  to  ac- 
cept his  figures  rather  than  rumor. 
Accurate  data  of  departures  through  j 
or  to  Canada  are  more  difficult  to  ob-  I 
tain.' 

Many  men  now  going  to  their  home-  " 


lands  will  prpbably  find  it  far  more 
difficult  to  get  back  into  the  United 
States  than  it  is  to  get  out. 


A  cannery  man  last  season  visited 
a  peach  packing  house  and  claimed 
that  a  canned  freestone  had  a  higher 
flavor  than  a  canned  cling.  They  did 
not  believe  him,  so  he  opened  two 
cans,  emptied  out  the  juice,  passed 
over  fruit  samples,  and  got  the  unani- 
mous verdict  that  the  freestone  was 
fine,  the  cling  tasteless.  His  expla- 
nation was  that  the  syrup  gave  the 
cling  its  flavor,  but  the  freestone  had 
a  good  flavor  without  help.  Query: 
from  i his  test  was  the  freestone  the 
superior  canned  fruit,  or  since  clings 
are  always  sold  and  eaten  in  the  sy- 
rup, are  they  better  after  all? 


In  regions  where  the  Russian  thistle 
has  been  considered  a  pest,  it  has  been 
used  both  in  the  silo  and  cut  for  hay. 
When  cut  for  hay  the  mower  is  started 
just  as  the  spines  commence  to  harden 
or  even  earlier. 


lDEWELC 

Well 
(asinc 


Noted 
for 

It's  Smoothness 
and 
Evenness 
of  Fit 


The  sum  of  your  results  depends  on 
whether  your  calculations  have  been 
based  on  facts  or  imagination. 


For  strong,  smooth,  perfect- 
fitting  well  casing,  specify 
Madewell. 

—  Made  from  Hard  Red  or 
Galvanized  sheet  metal. 
— Joints  fit  perfectly, because 
they're   built   to   an  exact 
standard. 

— Made  in  all  sizes,  single 
or  double. 

Write  for  Catalogue  A 

It  describes  Madewell  Well  Casing 
and  other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal 
Products  in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  1» 

E.  12th  St.  and  25th  At..   Oakland. CaL 


HAOEWEu 


SULPHUR 

It  has  hern  proven 
nnri  ho  recommend- 
ed hy  the  t'nlveralty 
of  California  thai 
If  you  Hulphur  your 
ixrnpc  \in<  >  and  or- 
chnrds  tl  times  tbey 
w  II I  not  be  affected 
hv  M  I  I.  I)  K  W  si 
RED  SPIDERS. 

vm  mill  Brand 
Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  also 
K  A  G  I.  K  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Soufre, 
pneked  In  double 
sucks,  nre  the  fluff- 
iest and  PUREST 
snip  burs  that 
money  can  buy;  the 
bent  for  vlneynrdsi 
the  best  far 
bleaching;  purposes,  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
Impnlpiible  Powder.  10O  ,  pure,  la 
double  sacks,  for  Dry  Dustlnj;  and  mak- 
ing; Paste  Sulphur. 

For  I, IMF-SI  I. Pill  II  SOI. I  TION.  use 
our  DIAMOND  "S"  Hit  AND  REFINBD 
PLOl  It  SULPHUR.  We  can  furnUh 
you  this  Sulphur  at  such  a  low  price 
that  It  would  pny  you  to  mix  your  obi 
solution  nnd  net  yon  a  profit  eqnal  to 
the  amount  puld  out  In  labor  for  spray- 
ing your  orchard,  even  If  you  pay  your 
men  |U  per  day  for  making  the  solution 
nnd  applying;  snme. 

To  crente  addltionnl  nvailnble  plsnt 
food,  drill  Into  the  soil  100  to  400 
pound*  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  HR  AND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  HMt  pure. 
This  has  Increased  various  crops  up  to 
.-.IK)-  . 

Also  PREPARED  DRV  DUSTI1MI 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Dust,  DuxtlaK 
Siilpbur  Mixtures,  etc.,  nnd  '*  Vncbor" 
Ilrnnd  Stnndnrd  LIME-sl  I. Pill  R  SO- 
LUTION 33  deg.  Re.  Fungicides  and 
Insecticides.  Carried  In  stock  nnd 
mixed  to  order. 

Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET": uUo  booklet  "NEW  t  si;s  KOR 
SULPHUR."     Price-list,  nnd  Snmples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 

024  California  St.,  San  Prnnclsco.  Cnllf. 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  "71 


Get  Citrus  Trees 
Now  for  Next  Year 


Per  Per 

Size    Price   100  1000 

,*i       .86  .75 
%       .85  .75 
\       .85  .76 
Send  for  complete  list. 
We   raiae   only    first-class  trees. 

SENTO  flTBUS  M  ItShRY 

B.  F.  IV.  Box  421,       SI.  MONTH,  CALIf. 


Are 

Wash.  Navel  2-3 
Eureka  Lemon  2-3 
Valencia-Late  2-3 
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.  We  are  recognized 
as  specialists  in  the 
propagating'  of  Orna- 
mentals. A  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, aided  by  the  best 
soil,  water  and  cli- 
matic conditions,  en- 
able us  to  grow  supe- 
rior stock.. 


V'A  Illustrated 
^Catalog 

? /SENT  FREE 


Our  fruit  orchards  for 
propagating  and  test 
purposes  contain  more 
varieties  than  are  as- 
sembled in  any  other  one 
place,  and  it  is  from  this 
reliable  source  that  we 
secure  our  FRUIT  TREE 
buds. 

We  b»ve  unequaled 
facilities  for  planning- 
and  executing  landscape 
effects  for  the  modest 
home  or  the  large  es- 
tate, parks,  factories  and 
school  grounds.  Well 
laid  out  grounds  enhance 
property  values,  as  well 
as  adding  to  the  joys  of 
living.  i 

Yon  will  be  Interested 
In  this  year's  catalog. 
Let  us  have  your  nume 
and  address  now. 


NILES, 


P.  0. 

box      ri  i  ■  r 

404  California, 


r      All  you  want  the  year  round 
Wherever  you  wantit — (or  home,  barn,' 
field,  any  place.    Bore  your  own  well, 
as  thousands  have  done,  with  our  time-tested! 

Standard  Weil-Boring  Outfit] 

Easily  operated  by  hand.    Bores  wells  8( 
16in.  dia.,  up  to  100ft.  deep.  One  man 
bought  outfit  8  years  ago  and  has  boredi 
orer  25,000  feet  of  wells. 


BORES  100  FT.  WELLS  BY  HAND 


Mike  $20  to  $30  per  day  boring  wells 
for  neighbors — easy  to  get  SO  cts.  to  $2  per 
E.  C.  Cole.  Porter,  Okla..  writes :— -Have  1 
bored  41  foot  well  for  neighbor  Id  one  day  1 

and  made  $41.00. 
Thousands  used  during  war  by 
O.  S.  and  English  GoVsrnmsnta.  ^\ 
Satisfied  users  In  46  states. 
Every  claim  guaranteed  and  proved.  Wrtte 
TODAY  for  Information  and  testimonial 
Address  Dapt.  ttt* 


THE  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO. 

106  W  3rd  STREET  CINCINNATI  0. 


A  GOOD  LAND  BUY 

160  acres  unimproved,  one-half  mile  north 
of  Tudor  in  Sutter  County  on  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  Bonds  voted  for  high- 
way along  front.  Abundance  of  water. 
Electric  power  for  pumping:.  Land  level, 
soil  excellent,  surrounded  by  good  orchards. 

Am  offering  this  fine  quarter  section  at 
$140  per  acre  for  immediate  sale  with 
very  libera]  terms.  After  K«T.  1st  price 
will  be  $150. 

Write  for  full  particulars. 

J.  A.  BENNETT,  Owner 

Walnut  Creek,  California 


WORMY  PEARS  A  DEAD  LOSS. 


(Written   for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 

Many  owners  of  dry-yards  that 
bought  windfall  pears  this  year, 
found  toward  the  latter  end  of  the 
season  as  high  as  25  per  cent  of  them 
wormy  and  in  many  instances  worse 
than  this.  Now  wormy  pears,  even 
when  the  worms  are  cut  out,  never 
make  first-class  dried  fruit,  apart 
from  the  great  added  labor  expense 
involved  and  the  large  added  loss  in 
cutting. 

Some  of  the  dryers  have  talked  this 
matter  over  among  themselves  in  or- 
der to  make  arrangement  to  protect 
them  from  losses  next  year.  The  fol- 
lowing tentative  plan  has  been 
worked  out: 

That  purchase  will  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  pears  free  from  worms. 
Should  shipments  contain  wormy 
pears,  those  that  are  wormy  will  be 
rejected.  In  the  event  of  disputes 
arising  between  growers  and  dryers, 
the  Horticultural  Inspector  1  will  be 
called  in  and  the  average  percentage 
of  wormy  pears  in  a  shipment  will  be 
determined. 

If  this  plan  is  carried  out,  the. 
grower  whose  shipments  go  50  per 
cent  wormy  will  receive  50  per  cent 
of  the  basis  price  and  will  receive  no 
payment  whatever  for  the  wormy 
pears. 

The  moral  of  this  is,  that  every 
grower  should  make  early  prepara- 
tions for!  more  thorough  and  syste- 
matic spraying  than  ever  before. 
While  nearly  all  growers  attempt 
spraying,  in  many  cases,  particularly 
where  there  are  Oriental  tenants, 
spraying  has  been  so  carelessly  done 
that  only  one  side  of  a  tree  is 
sprayed,  leaving  the  other  side  of  the 
tree  unprotected. 

In  California  this  year,  out  of  an 
estimated  crop  of  110,000  tons  of 
pears,  probably  10,000  to  15,000  tons 
were  wormy,  entailing  a  loss  to  the 
grower  of  perhaps  $750,000  or  more. 
Next  year,  with  wormy  pears  re- 
fused, the  loss  will  be  nearly  double 
this.  Also  it  is  illegal  to  offer  wormy 
fruit  for  sale  and  men  have  been 
fined  every  day  in  the  State  for  try- 
ing to  get  them  on  the  market.  The 
remedy  is  to  spray  thoroughly,  to  use 
the  right  mixtures  and  to  spray  at  the 
right  times. 

One  grower  told  the  writer  he 
thought  he  could  safely  offer  a  dollar 
for  every  wormy  pear  found  in  his  or- 
chard of  40  acres.  He  sprayed  five 
times  and  on  one  10  acres  of  old  or- 
chard netted  $1500  an  acre  for  pears 
shipped. 


phaltum  inside  and  out.  This  obvi-  I  A  dust  of  powdered  starch  in  the 
ates  or  reduces  the  possibility  of  j  shoes  is  a  prevention  of  sore  or  blis- 
wood  rot  entering.  *«»red  feet. 


PRUNING  OLD  WALNUT  TREES. 
(Written  for  Pacific  Enrol  Press.) 

The  difficulty  with  an  old  walnut 
tree  that  has  become  dense  and  full 
of  dead  or  poor  growth  is  to  know 
just  exactly  what  to  do  with  it.  We 
know  it  has  to  be  opened  up  some 
without  laying  any  wood  open  to  the 
sun.  But  with  all  the  nuts  on  the  ex- 
treme outside  something  has  to  be 
done,  and  that  seems  to  be  a  matter 
of  individual  judgment. 

We  were  recently  shown  some 
trees  in  the  E.  S.  Picket  place  at  Go- 
leta  (Santa  Barbara  county),  which 
had  been  pruned  under  the  supervis- 
ion of  Eugene  S.  Kellogg,  the  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner.  The  basis  of 
his  system  is  to  cut  out  practically 
all  branches  that  don't  reach  to  the 
outside  of  the  tree.  New  sprouts 
were  showing  strong  in  trees  that  had 
been  opened  up  and  these  will  be 
pinched  for  fruit  wood.  Mr.  Kellogg 
thought  some  of  the  thinning  had 
been  overdone,  but  no  dead  wood  was 
showing  and  the  26  acres  carries  a 
heavy  load  of  nuts.  ,  The  trees  are  18 
years  old  and  bore  1400  pounds  to  the 
acre  last  year.  They  will  beat  that 
this,  year.  No  irrigation.  About  half 
this  orchard  has  been  pruned  so  as  to 
let  in  light  and  the  improvement  is 
noticeable.  The  system  of  letting  a 
vertical  gore  of  space  into  an  old 
tree  is  apparent,  but  needs  judgment, 
and  the  Wig  cuts  should  be  cared  for. 
These  open  spaces  provide  a  larger 
bearing  area  for  new  wood,  and  an  or- 
chard could  be  kept  in  pretty  good 
shape,  it  would  seem,  by  taking  four 
or  five  years  to  go  over  it  and  then 
start  again.  Mr.  Kellogg  covers  his 
large  cuts  with  zinc,  covered  with  as- 


No  Backache 
in  Ihis 


"Dynamite  will  do  your  heavy  work,  boys,  but  to  get 
the  best  results  you've  got  to  know  how  to  use  it  right. 

"It  looks  easy  to  prime  this  cartridge — and  it  is  easy  if  you  know  how. 
Practically  all  blasting  work  on  the  farm  or  in  the  orchard  is  simple— 
but  there  are  as  many  wrong  ways  as  right  ways  and  you  want  to  know 
the  right  ways  to  use 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

"The  way  I  found  out  about  the  proper  use  of  dynamite  was  by  sending 
to  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  for  their  68  page  book,  'Progressive 
Cultivation.'  This  book  gives  you  detailed  information,  illustrated 
by  photographs  and  diagrams,  about  all  kinds  of  blasting  processes 
for  farm  work. 

"Even  if  a  man  has  been  using  dynamite,  he  can  get  valuable  pointers 
from  this  book.  The  Hercules  Powder  Co.  will  send  a  copy  of 
'Progressive  Cultivation'  free  to  any  farmer  or  orchardist." 


Sign  the  coupon  and  mail  it  today. 
is  waiting  for  you. 


Your  copy  of  this  valuable  book 


HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

102.-.  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company,     1025  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  acopy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation." 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  

Name  

Address  .  


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  yonr  soil  producing  the  maximum  ■ 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  yonr  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New, Catalog  No.  60- A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VISALIA 
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\  Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


Squirrel  Work  in  Contra  Costa. 

Considerable  headway  has  been 
made  in  this  county  in  the  squirrel 
campaign,  according  to  Frank  T. 
Swett,  Horticultural  Commissioner, 
under  whose  general  direction  the 
work  is  proceeding.  Since  May  25 
tons  of  poisoned  barley  have  been 
prepared  and  used.  In  the  Delta  sec- 
tion good  results  have  been  obtained 
by  the  use  of  poisoned  corn,  which 
seems  to  appeal  to  the  taste  of  the 
tule  squirrels.  It  is  just  as  effective 
as  the  barley  and  they  eat  it  more 
readily.  Squirrel  Inspector  Dirion 
has  five  men  working  with  him. 
Tuolumne  Apple  Harvest. 

Tuolumne  county  apple  growers  or- 
ganized and  are  having  their  apples 
packed  under  State  Inspection  this 
year  for  the  firSt-time  and  are  using 
the  State  apple  stamps.  They  pro- 
duce fine  fruit  and  now  that  the  in- 
dustry is  growing  so  rapidly  they  are 
going  to  get  started  right.  To  this 
end  they  have  had  apple-packing 
demonstrations  at  their  farm  centers 
by  expert  packers.  W.  I.  Newcomb, 
District  Apple  Inspector,  is  supervis- 
ing the  whole  pack. 
Spanish  Olive  Oil. 

During  the  first  six  months  of 
1919  Spain  exported  17,994,877  gal- 
lons of  olive  oil.  The  difficulty  of 
getting  cotton-seed  oil  and  the  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent  adultera- 
tion avert  suspicion  of  its  purity. 
There  is  a  government  restriction  on 
wholesale  exportation  so  as  to  en- 
sure an  adequate  domestic  supply. 
Applications  for  this  year's  export  now 
on  file  amount  to  over  26,000,000  gal- 
lons. The  use  of  pure  olive  oil  is 
growing  in  this  country,  especially  in 
cooking,  as  it  is  in  Spain. 
How  the  Citrus  Ken  Buy. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Com- 
pany, which  furnishes  the  members  of 
the  Citrus  Growers'  Association  with 
all  its  supplies,  from  bud-wood  to 
boxes,  transacted  a  business  last 
year  of  approximately  $6,200,000  at  an 
operating  expense  of  $1.10  per  $100  of 
value  on  purchases.  After  paying  6 
per  cent  interest  on  capital  invested 
and  setting  aside  a  small  reserve,  it 
will  refund  to  its  members  $525,000 


WITTE  Engines 


2  to  30  H.  P. 

Built  Better — Cost  less  to  operate  and  to 
own — Easy  to  understand — Few  working 
parts — Strongly  built — Every  part  guaran- 
teed against  defect  during  the  life  of  the 
engine.  Built  from  standardized  metal 
patterns.  Every  part  interchangeable  and 
easily  replaced  by  operator.  Ask  us  for 
prices  on  all  sizes.    Stationary,  Portable  or 


Saw-Rig  Outfits. 


A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

129  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FBANCI8CO,  CAL. 


Figs  for  Sale 

25  tons  White  Adriatic  Figs. 

GOOD  QUALITY — CONDITION 
ORCHARD  RUN 


OSCAR 

Oroville, 


WARNER 

California 


NUT  CULTURE 


North  -  South 
East-West.  All 

"hases  by  experts 
The  Official  Journal  $1.60  yr.  Sample  15c 
American  Nut  Journal,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


IETA-WITTE 


■At  Reduced  Price 

Hi BuT  on  yoar  own 
^^t^^r  terms.   Save  $15  to 
{200.  Catalog  FKEE. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
'.'Kl  10  Oakland  A.a..      Kan.aa  City,  Mo. 


SHtiO 


Emplra  Bid*., 


Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


or  the  equivalent  of  8  per  cent  on 
their  purchases.  The  Company  has 
acquired,  in  addition  to  its  timber 
tract  at  Hilt,  Cal.,  41,414  acres  of  for- 
est in  Lassen  county,  in  order  to 
guarantee  its  members  an  adequate 
supply  of  box  shook  for  50  years  to 
not  get  tinplate. 
Prunes  on  reach-Almond. 

John  Vallance  of  Piedmont  grafted 
over  a  six-year-old  peach-almond  tree 
to  French  prunes  last  year,  putting  in 
12  scions.  The  wood  of  the  peach- 
almond  takes  more  after  the  almond 
than  the  peactiT  The  young  French 
scions  made  such  heavy  growth  that 
they  had  to  be  cut  back  in  June  for 
safety  sake.  The  tree  is  now  one 
mass  of  brush  and  should  be  a  good 
producer  after  next  year.  Mr.  Val- 
lanee  said  that  his  sugar  prunes 
weighed  up  better  this  year  than  his 
French  did". 

(.king  the  Prunes  a  Turkish  Bath. 

"I've  found  out  one  thing,"  Said  Al- 
bert Glaser  of  Dry  Creek  Valley  (So- 
noma county),  and  that  is  that  you 
can't  dry  prunes  by  heat  alone.  I 
tried  drying  prunes  in  that  store- 
house; closed  the  door  and  put  a  good 
stove  in  to  dry  them  out.  I  got  the 
heat  all  right,  but  when  I  looked  in 
next  day  the  prunes  had  whiskers  on 
them.  Then  I  gave  them  more  heat 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  whiskers  had 
doubled  in  length.  Finally  I  took 
them  out  and  dried  them  outside  after 
dipping  again.  The  thing  seems  to  be 
to  get  rid  of  the  moisture  that  comes 
out  of  the  prune,  and  I  want  to  sec 
how  it  is  done  cheaply  and  effectively." 
So  do  we  all. 
The  Apple  Situation. 

The  Northwestern  apple  crop  is  the 
largest  on  record  and  of  excellent 
quality.  Prices  started  25  cents  to  50 
cents  higher  per  box  than  last  year. 
Export  demand  is  likely  to  be  active, 
with  Canada  a  keen  competitor  for 
business,  both  here  and  abroad.  The 
Eastern  barrel  apple  crop  is  the  light- 
est in  recent  years.  The  center  of 
heaviest  commercial  apple  production 
is  moving  westward.  Washington's 
commercial  crop  for  this  year  is  esti- 
mated at  double  that  of  New  York. 
Precocious  Peaches  Profitable. 

Eighty  acres  of  four-year-old 
peaches  on  the  Sierra  Vista  Ranch, 
between  Richgrove  and  Delano  (bor- 
ders of  Kern  county)  yielded  250  tons 
of  fruit  this  season,  the  Elbertas  sell- 
ing for  $60  a  ton  and  the  Clings  for 
|70  a  ton.  This  is  better  than  three 
tons  to  the  acre  at  four  years  old.  W. 
C.  Wallace,  the  proprietor,  expects  to 
get  three  carloads  of  Red  Emperor 
grapes  from  eight  acres  of  three- 
year-old  vines.  About  1,000  acres  of 
the  original  Sierra  Vista  ranch  are 
planted  to  citrus,  olive  and  deciduous 
fruit  and  vines. 
Olives  in  Ynfon  Connty. 

There  is  a  good  crop  of  olives  in  the 
Marysville  district,  the  condition  be- 
ing 110  per  cent,  according  to  G.  W. 
Harney,  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner. There  are  three  large 
groves  here,  all  owned  by  companies 
operating  plants  at  Oroville.  One  of 
them  contemplates  resuming  plant- 
ing olives  next  spring.  The  opening 
price  on  olives  still  stands  at  $175  a 
ton  "orchard  run." 
Another  Non-Fruiting  Mulberry. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  non-bear- 
ing mulberry;  can  have  all  the  cut- 
tings anyone  wants;  send*  in  orders 
for  spring  work:  all  free. — Wm.  Pat- 
terson, R.  1,  box  68,  Woodland, 


Ql  ICK  FIGURING  NECESSARY. 

Her  lover  held  up  a  ripe  luscious 
Bartlett  and  asked  the  maiden  teas- 
ingly,  "Will  you  have  a  kiss  or  a 
pear?"  Guess  what  Miss  Innocence 
replied. 

Take  your  pencil  and  figure  it  out. 
Then  do  it.  But  don't  take  too  long 
figuring  or  it  will  never  be  done. 


"What  is  worse  than  biting  an 
apple  and  finding  a  worm  in  it?"  said 
Mr.  Smart.  "Finding  only  half  a 
worm,"  said  the  gloomy  one. 


jJM  GROWER^ 

"for  tree  planting 
genuine  Cjwf?  is 
most  satisfactory1 

The  Giant  Faum  Powders — Eureka  Stumping  and  Giant 
Stumping— loosen  and  pulverize  the  soil  instead  ot  packing  it 

and  throwing  it  high  in  the  air. 

Western  fruit  growers  have  used  hundreds  of  :ons  of  these 
Giant  Powders  for  blasting  beds  for  trees.  They  have  proved 
that  blasting  with  genuine  Giant  Powders  provides  free 
drainage,  increases  moisture-storage  capacity  and  insures 
vigorous  growth  and  earb/  bearing. 

"My  trees  planted  three  years  ago  in  beds  blasted  with  Giant 
Powder  arc  75  to  ioo  per  cent  bigger  and  better  than  the 
trees  that  I  planted  in  dug  holes,"  writes  H.  H.  Smith, 
Oregon  City. 

You  will  enjoy  rtadine  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  It  de- 
scribes all  the  new  and  monr y-saving  methods  of  blasting  beds  for  trees,  sub- 
soilinie  established  groves  and  orchards,  clearing  land,  ditching,  etc.  Write 

for  it  now. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bid?.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices :  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


<fANf» 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

Wh.en  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — 
plenty  of  water — full-rated  production  and  more,  II] 
possible.    And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install 1 

American  Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
wan t  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum! 
That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaranteed  fact; 


Writ*  for  Catalog 

— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  en- 
tire Une  of  American  Ptimps  and  proves 
their  advantages  beyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog  points  the  way  to  irri- 
gation efficiency. 

Open  territory  for  live  dealers. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

08  Fremont  St.  Dept.  A,  420  E.  Third  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES 


— Horizontal  Pumps 
Vertical  Pumps 

— Deep    Well  Heads 

— Deep  WeU 
CyUnders 

— Oil  Engines 

—Direct-connected 
Motor  und  Pump 

— Gas  Engines 

—Motors 


A*.  HYDE  CO. 

WATSONYILLE,  CALIFOK 1 1  V 

Desires  your  business  for  gilt-edge  orchard  slock. 
Strawberry,  Logan  and  other  Berry  Plants. 
Certified   and   Hill   Selected   Strains   of   Seed  Potatoes. 
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APA  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN 
THE  FRUIT  HARVEST. 


{Written   for  Faciflc  Rural  Press.)  ■ 

'I  During  the  three  weeks'  vacation  of 
Jae  grammar  schools  at  Napa,  given 
lor  the  purpose  of  relieving  labor 
Ihortage,  the  little  ones  earned  $10,- 
115.66,  according  to  Professor  J.  L. 
|)hearer,  the  superintending  principal. 
I)f  a  total  of  1,063  pupils  of  all  ages, 
jrom  7  years  to  15,  the  number  who 
lucked  prunes  was  593.  The  largest 
jimount  earned  by  any  one  room  was 
I hat  of  D.  T.  Davis,  principal  of  Lin- 
Loin,  with  $3,301.73.  The  largest 
Jimount  earned  by  an  individual  pupil 
j,vas  $98.50  for  the  3  weeks.  The  total 
jimount  earned  by  students  of  the 
|High  School  was  $5,867,  according  to 
IProf.  J.  S.  Denton,  the  principal.  This 
lis  not  the  first  time  the  Napa  school 
(children  have  saved  the  situation  for 
(the  prune  grower.  One  little  tot  of 
six  was  found  outside  an  orchard 
weeping  bitterly  because  she  was  not 
going  to  be  able  to  report  that  she 
had  picked.  The  kind-hearted  lady 
who  found  her  lifted  her  into  the  auto 
[and  took  her  forthwith  to  the  orchard 
and  allowed  her  to  fulfill  her  little 
mission  and  brought  the  sunshine  back 
to  her  heart. 

Professor  J.  S.  Denton  said  of  the 
Napa  High  School  students:  "They 
were  given  three  weeks'  vacation  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  to  garner  the 
prune  crop.  One  hundred  dollars  was 
the  highest  sum  earned  by  one  stu- 
dent, a  boy.  One  girl,  14  years  old, 
earned  and  received  $85.50.  Two  sis- 
ters, aged  13  and  15  respectively, 
earned  $70  each." 


TIRES 


BARGAINS 


STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  arc  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retrcaded  or  so- 
called  rebuilt  tires. 

Plain  First 
Tread        Non-Skirt  Tnbes 
Seconds       Standard  Guaranteed 
Ouurauteed  Gunrnnteed  Gray 

28x3    $10.75  $2.05 

30x3  $9.20      10.95  2.05 

30x3y2  11.50       13.50  2.50 

32x3y2  12.85       15.85  2.70 

31x4  16.30       20.65  3.15 

32x4  16.60      21.15  3.25 

33x4  17.30       22.00  3.35 

34x4  17.80      22.50  3.45 

36x4    26.60   

34x4i/2  24.00      30.35  4.20 

35x4y2  25.00      31.65  4.30 

36x4i/2  25.45      32.20  4.45 

37x4y2    35.75  5.10 

35x5  28.70       36.15  5.25 

37x5  30.25       38.30  5.40 
NON-SKID  FIRSTS 
6000  Miles  Guaranteed 

30x3y2  $17.85 

32x3i/2    19.95 

32x4    27.95 

33x4    29.00 

34x4    29.85 

35x4y2    39.65 

37x5    49.75 

All  oilier  Hlzca  In  proportion. 

Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

li.1737  Il<l «y.  4048. 

tnni;  lli-acli  Ilrnnch, 
"O   American  Ave. 
H.  A.  DcmnrcHt,  Cormt  Mnnnsrcr. 
San  FrnnclHco        Oakland  Seattle 
Frfuno  Snn  Oleiro 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned 
to  Us  Intact  within  Ten  Days. 

The  Oldest  Automobile  Tire  Jobbing 
Concern  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Largest  In  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings 


Thus  the  school  children,  in  a  town 
of  7,000  inhabitants,  earned  $15,883.50 
in  three  weeks'  work  in  the  fruit  har- 
vest— a  record  to  be  proud  of.  For  it 
represents  picking  up  3,000  tons  of 
prunes. 


THE    AMERICAN   GRAPE  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

(Concluded  from  first  page.) 
into  consideration,  not  only  the  vigor 
and  productiveiess  of  the  variety,  but 
also  the  consideration  of  the  individ- 
ual plant.  If  the  vine  is  not  strong 
enough  to  properly  ripen  the  fruit, 
leave  fewer  buds;  if  too  strong,  leave 
more. 

Many  of  the  American  varieties  are 
self-sterile,  and  do  not  set  fruit  well, 
without  cross-pollenization.  It  is  a 
matter  of  regret  that  nurserymen,  gen- 
erally, do  not  indicate  in  their  cata- 
logues the  self-sterile  kinds.  Such  a 
variety,  unless  set  near  self-fertile 
ones,  will  be  very  disappointing.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  some  of  our  very 
best  varieties  are  self-sterile,  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.  Only 
actual  observation  of  vines  fruiting  in 
California  can  determine 

Kinds  Suitable  to  Our  Conditions. 

For  several  seasons  careful  note  has 
been  made  of  the  behavior  of  Ameri- 
can vines,  growing  in  different  parts 
of  this  State,  in  home  garden*  and 
nurseries.  There  are  eighty-five  vari- 
eties growing  at  the  State  Farm,  at 
Davis.  The  writer  has  carefully 
checked  these  over,  at  different  fruit- 
ing periods.  There  te  a  much  larger 
collection  at  the  U.  S.  Plant  Introduc- 
tion Gardens  at  Chico.  These  have 
likewise  been  observed  by  the  writer, 
during  the  fruiting  season.  All  obser- 
vations have  been  checked  and  com- 
pared. The  list  following,  with  one 
exception,  gives  varieties  of  good 
quality  that  have  shown  themselves 
healthy,  vigorous  and  productive, 
wherever  observed.  The  Concord  has 
been  included,  since  it  is  the  cosmo- 
politan grape  of  the  Eastern  states. 
Self-sterility  has  been  noted,  and  kinds 
with  abundant  pollen  blooming  at 
the  same  time  have  been  suggested  as 
pollenizers.  The  list  does  not  assume 
to  be  complete,  the  ideas  being  to  sug- 
gest a  few  varieties,  covering  the  sea- 
son, and  with  differing  characteristics. 
It  is  offered  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
stimulate  American  grape  culture  gen- 
erally, and  especially  in  sections 
where  the  Vinifera  kinds  cannot  be 
grown,  without  special  protection. 

A  Partial  List 

A  partial  list  includes  the  Agawam, 
Barry,  Brighton,  Brilliant,  Campbell, 
Catawba,  Concord,  Delaware,  Dia- 
mond, Ernpire  State,  Goethe,  Herbert, 
Iona,  Isabella,  Jefferson,  Lindley,  Ni- 
agara, Pierce,  Rommel,  Salem,  Tri- 
umph, Vergennes,  Winchell,  Worden. 


WILD  GRAPE  VINEGAR. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  how  to  make  vinegar  from  wild 
grapes?— H.  W.  T.,  Oroville. 

(Answered  by  Professor  W.  V.  Cruess,  Uni- 
Tersity    of  California.) 

I  would  suggest  that  you  make  up 
your  wild  grape  vinegar  in  the  fol- 
lowing way:  Crush  the  grapes  into  a 
stoneware  crock  or  an  iron  bucket. 
Cover  the  crock  with  a  cloth  and  set 
it  aside  until  the  alcoholic  fermenta- 
tion is  complete.  This  will  ordinarily 
be  in  about  three  weeks.  Then  press 
out  the  juice  and  place  it  in  the  orig-  | 
inal  container.  Add  about  one-tenth 
to  one-foyrth  of  its  volume  of  strong 
cider  vinegar.  Again  cover  the  vessel 
with  a  cloth  and  set  aside  until  it  is 
strong  enough  in  acid  to  use.  This 
will  ordinarily  be  within  four  or  five 
months. 


WHEAT  AND  CORN  IN  AMERICA. 

The  visible  supply  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  October  1, 
1919,  was  195,073,000  bushels,  as  com- 
pared with  110,571,000  bushels  a.  year 
previous.  The  wheat  supply  east  of 
the  Rockies  in  the  United  States  Oc- 
tober 7,  1919,  was  84,909,000  bushels 
as  against  96.886,0p0  a  year  previous. 
Corn  east  of  the  Rockies  October  7, 
1919,  amounted  to  2,163,000  bushels, 
which  was  considerably  less  than  half 
of  what  was  available  October  7,  1918. 


FRUIT  BEARING  TREES 

All  the  Best  Known  Varieties 

We  ship  anywhere,  using  utmost  precaution  to  insure  stocks 
being  received  in  first-class  condition. 

Information  relative  to  planting,  cost,  culture,  etc.,  cheerfully 
furnished.    Let  us  know  your  requirements  as  early  as  possible. 

"FROM  THE  ROOTS  UP" 

Is  Our  Motto 


The  Fresno  Nursery  Co 

Box  615-P,  FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA.. 


(Xtalog 

fttffl0'  Co 

Fresno 
Cahforn  i  a 


Headquarters 
for 

Nursery  Stock 


Losse  Blenheim 

Apricots 

One  of  the  finest  'cots  in  existence. 

The  fruit  grows  to  a  uniformly  large 
size — is  of  finest  flavor  and  quality — 
and  brings  a  big  price  in  the  market. 

We  offer  the  Genuine  Losse  Strain — 
budded  from  the  original  Losse  or- 
chard. 

Write  for  further  information — also 
our  latest  price  list. 


That  I 
Produce 


Elmer  Bras. Nursery 


"The  Nursery  that  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famous" 

76  So.  Market  St..  San  Jose,  California 


A  good  heater  with  Pearl  Oil 
gives  comfort  and  cheer  in  the 
home.  Home  comfort — at  the 
touch  of  a  match.  No  dust,  no 
dirt,  no  smoke,  no  odor.  Oil 
consumed  only  when  heat  is 
needed. 

Pearl  Oil  is  refined  and  re- 
refined  by  our  own  process. 
Clean  burning.  Sold  in  bulk 
and  five-gallon  cans.  Order  by 
name — Pearl  Oil. 

We  recommend  Perfectior 
Oil  Heaters. 
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Suggestive  Agricultural  Pointers 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Unusual  Vegetables  Displayed. 

Unusual  vegetables  were  displayed 
at  the  Orange  county  fair  at  Hunting- 
ton Beach  October  2,  3,  and  4.  Lem- 
on cucumbers  that  look  like  quinces 
and  taste  like  cucumbers  but  have 
no  bitterness  were  shown  by  P.  R. 
Canady.  A  roselle  jelly-fruit  plant 
crowned  the  display  on  the  same 
table.  The  only  red  lima  beans  in 
the  world  were  exhibited  by  C.N. 
Brush  of  the  Harper-Fairview  mesa, 
beans  and  [or]  adobe  or  other  foreign 
They  are  the  product  of  a  sport  found 
on  the  Irvine  ranch  last  season.  Fei- 
joas,  guavas,  and  avocadoes  accom- 
panied thi£  display.  Several'  of  the 
New  Guinea  beans,  each  about  3Vfc  feet 
long  and  five  inches  in  diameter,  were 
shown  by  Hubert  Head  of  the  Garden 
Grove  district. 

Lima  Bean  Grade  Established. 

Definite  standards  for  the  grading  of 
lima  and  baby  lima  beans  of  the  1919 
crop  were  recently  adopted  by  the 
California  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. Choice  recleaned  beans  "shall 
contain  not  less  than  (including  splits 
which  shall  not  exceed  2V£  per  cent) 
97  per  cent  of  edible  beans,  and  not 
more  than  a  total  of  3  per  cent  of 
stained  and  [or]  worm-damaged 
beans  and  [or]  adobe  or  other  foreign 
matter;  and  in  no  case  more  than  one 
per  cent  of  worm-damaged  beans  and 
no  more  than  one  per  cent  of  adobe  or 
other  foreign  matter,  and  no  more  than 
1%  per  cent  of  stained  or  discolored 
beans,  all  percentages  to  be  deter- 
mined by  weight."  A  little  more  adobe 
is  permitted  than  under  the  rule  of 
the  Lima  Bean  Selling  Agency  last 
spring,  and  small  green  beans  are  per- 
mitted as  they  are  of  equal  quality 
with  the  others.  Side  delivery  rakes 
are  held  responsible  for  as  much  as 
15  per  cent  of  adobe  in  some  lots  of 
beans  received  at  warehouses  this  fall. 
Oriental  Rice  Scarce. 

Hong  Kong  rice  shortage  had  be- 
come so  critical  July  30  that  the  Gov- 
ernment took  over  all  stocks  and 
fixed  retail  prices.  All  exports  from 
the  colony,  which  is  under  British 
rule,  were  prohibited,  except  by  spe- 
cial permit;  and  the  Government  ar- 
ranged for  importation  of  7,000  tons 
monthly  so  long  as  the  shortage 
should  continue.  The  imports  were  to 
come  from  Bangkok,  Siam;  but  Siam's 
exports  had  already  been  restricted  15 
per  cent  by  its  Government.  Emer- 
gency measures  for  feeding  the  poor 
in  Hong  Kong  were  estimated  to  cost 
the  Government  about  $160,000 
monthly. 

San  Joaquin  Water  Association. 

The  old  San  Joaquin  Valley  Water 
Problems  Association  is  to  be  reorgan- 
ized at  Tulare  October  24  if  delegates 
from  thirteen  counties  to  be  repre- 
sented there  shall  so  decide.    A  new 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Don't  delay  in  making 
arrangements  for  vour  next 
year's  ARCADIAN  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  that  is 
to  be  used  on  grain. 

ARCADIAN*  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia/is the  well-known  stand- 
ard article  that  has  done  you 
good  service  In  your  mixed  fer- 
tilizers for  years  past.  Espe- 
cially kiln-dried  and  ground  to 
make  it  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia 
25V4  7c  Made  in  U.  S.  A.  Arca- 
dian is  the  Kreat  American  Am- 
.nonlnte. 

,  For  sale  by  all  the  principal 
dealers. 

For   Information    an   to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

510  Flral  Vntlonal  Bank  Bldg. 
KERKEI.EV,  <   \  1  . 


constitution  recommended  by  Secre- 
tary A.  L.  Cowell  of  the  Irrigation 
Districts  Association  of  California 
will  be  discussed  and  adopted  if  ap- 
proved. The  purpose  of  the  new  as- 
sociation is  to'  consider  all  water 
problems  of  the  counties  affected  and 
to  co-ordinate  their  solution  most  ef- 
ficiently. Boards  of  supervisors,  mu- 
nicipalities, and  civic  organizations 
are  eligible  to  membership  and  each 
may  be  represented  by  one  delegate  at 
meetings  of  the  new  "San  Joaquin 
Valley  Water  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Association."  . 
Grain  Smut  Prevention. 

How  grain  smuts  grow,  how  much 
harm  they  accomplish,  soil  infesta- 
tions, formulas  and  directions  for 
treatment,  and  possible  injury  to  ger- 
mination due  to  treatment  are  dis- 
cussed in  Univ.  of  Calif.  Circular 
214,  written  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Mackie 
and  recently  published.  It  is  sent  free 
to  Californians  on  application  to  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Berkeley. 

Whnt's  in  the  Seed  Tou  Bny? 

Impure  seeds  may  disseminate 
noxious  plant  diseases,  they  may 
carry  the  seeds  of  unwelcome  and 
dangerous  weeds,  they  may  not  be 
true  to  name,  they  may  not  germin- 
ate well,  they  may  cause  loss  through 
paying  for  a  mixture  of  worthless 
trash,  and  inferior  varieties  may  de- 
stroy the  value  of  good  plants  for 
seed  by  crdss-fertilizing  them.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  life  of 
any  commercial  variety  is  not  long, 
owing  to  cross-fertilization  in  the 
field  and  the  careless  admixture  of 
impure  seeds. — G.  H.  Hecke,  State  Di- 
rector of  Agriculture. 
Sou  Treated  Wheat  Seed  Early. 

Seed  wheat .  treated  for  smut  may 
have  its  germination  reduced.  If  it 
is  planted  in  cold,  wet  soggy  ground, 
it  may  not  make  a  good  stand.  The 
better  way  is  to  be  careful  to  follow 
directions  in  the  treatment  and  plan 
to  sow  early  while  the  ground  is  not 
too  cold  or  wet.. 

"Chino — Where  Everything  Grows." 

You  believe  the  above  slogan  af- 
ter you  have  seen  it  posted  all 
around  the  Chino  district  in  San  Ber- 
nardino county  and  have  observed 
the  splendid  field,  crops  and  orchards 
which  justify  it.  Nowh|pe  in  the 
State  have  we  seen  better  crops  of 
the  grain  sorghums  particularly.  Some 
of  the  Indian  corn  crops  are  as  heavy 
as  any  in  the  State  and  alfalfa 
thrives  abundantly.  Only  sugaV- 
beets  seem  to  have  started  to  the  dis- 
card. There  is  plenty  of  well  water 
and  the  climate  to  make  it  useful. 
Barlfey  Shipped  from  San  Francisco. 

Barley  shipped  from  San  Francisco 
by  water  in  1919  is  as  follows,  accord- 
ing fo  reports  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chamber  of  Commerce:  January,  319,- 
019  centals;  February,  524,462;  March, 
229,586;  April,  224,164;  May,  702,480; 
June,  408,204;  July,  417,840;  August, 
354,261;  totaling  3,184,016  centals. 
Rail  shipments  from  San  Francisco 
during  June  were  1,051,320  centals, 
and  during  July  were  1,366,120  cen- 
tals. How  much  of  this  was  old  bar- 
ley and  how  much  was  new  cannot  be 
told,  . 
Manure  Washed  onto  Alfalfa. 

Cow  stab  ;s  nowadays  must  be  kept 
clean  or  the  dairy  inspector  talks 
business.  A  common  way  of  finish- 
ing the  cleaning  is  to  use  water  from 
a  tank.  Frampton  Bros,  of  Los  An- 
geles county  wash  out  all  of  the  ma- 
nure. It  runs  by  gravity  through  an 
eight-inch  pipe  which  enlarges  to 
twelve  inches  and  opens  onto  an/  al- 
falfa field  a  few  hundred  feet  away. 
"The  alfalfa  is  always  about  six 
inches  taller  where  the  manure  runs 
onto  it,"'  says  Mr.  Frampton.  . 
Milo  and  Barley  on  Los  Ang.  Market. 

Fifteen  hundred  tons  of  milo  for 
October  and  December  delivery 
changed  hands  among  Los  Angeles 
dealers  October  7  at  $2.77%  per  cen- 
tal. On  the  same  day,  500  tons  of 
barley  were  transferred  at  $3.07%  for 
October  delivery  and  $3.12%  for  De- 
cember delivery. 


Dropping  boards  should  be  cleaned 
two  or  three  times  weekly.  Keep 
them  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of 


dirt,  and  sprinkle  them  frequently 
with  slaked  lime.  Change  litter  when 
when  it  becomes  foul. 


Now  hold  that  little  Savage  front-sight  into  the  grey  of 
his  neck — right  where  the  ear  ought  to  be.  Hold  that  rifle 
tit  in:  And  don't  yank  that  trigger.  Squeeze  It  gradually — 
smoothly — and  watch  those  sights  while  you  squeeze! 

Bans!  Spat!  Hear  It  hit?  Never  knew  what  strlck  him! 
Pace  it  off.  Eighty-eight  steps?  About  fifteen  rods.  And 
right  where  you  held.    Some  gun! 

Aren't  you  glad  you  picked  a  Savage?  The  .22  Model  1904 
•Savage  Junior  is  made  and  inspected  and  tested  by  the  same 
men  who  make  the  .22  Savage  N.  R.  A.  rifle — the  miniature 
military  match  rifle  that  the  greatest  experts  use — and  the 
.250-3000  Savage  that  kills  Hon  and  rhino  and  hippo  and  ele- 
phants. It  has  18-inch  round  barrel,  military  bolt  action, 
automatic  ejection,  and  Is  a  take-down.  Shoots  the  world- 
beating  .22  long  rifle  cartridge  (shorts  and  longs,  too)  and 
costs  only  $8.00. 

See  it  at  your  dealer's, 
about  it.  write  us. 

SavagbArms  Corporation 

4  UTICA,N.Y. 

Sharon,  Pa.  Philadelphia.  Pa.   Detroit, Mich.  New  York.  N.  V. 


.  12  calibrm  Savage  Junior.  18-inch  round 
barrel  tingle  thai  model.  Shoots  .22  short, 
long,  and  long  rifle  cartridge*.  Bolt  action 
modeled  after  best  military  rifle*.  Genuinm 
walnut  gtoch  with  steel  butiptate.  !<*■<> 
front  and  adjustable  rear  sights.  .An  arm 
which  wins  the  respect  of  experts. 


BIGGER  PROFITS  FROM 


LF ALF A 


Do  you  know  that  under  certain  con- 
ditions you  can  plant  alfalfa  in  the  fall 
and  have  a  growth  in  the  spring  nearly 
as  heavy  as  two-year-old  alfalfa?  You 

can !  .       '  •     .     -  , 

Send  for  Booklet 

—which  tells  you  just  when  fall  seeding 
can  be  done  to  advantage,  how  to  do  it, 
etc.  Send  free  together  with  price  list 
and  our  booklet  describing  Bomberger's 
Seven  Kinds  of  Alfalfa. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEAB 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

531  s.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


T"HE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.    Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
•hears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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WHEAT  DIRECTOR  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

United  States  Wheat  Director  Julius 
H.  Barnes  addressed  the  San  Francis- 
co Chamber  of  Commerce  October  7. 
Of  his  many  pertinent  remarks,  we  re- 
produce the  fqllowing: 

The  census  of  1910  gave  the  value 
of  farm  property  in  the  United  States 
at  41  billion  dollars,  which  was  51 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  productive 
property  of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
States.  The  farm  income  in  1910  of 
six  billion  dollars  increased  to  ten 
billion  in  1914  and  to  21  billion  in 
1918.  The  acreage  of  the  ten  princi- 
pal crops  increased  from  297  million 
in  1914  to  326  million  in  1918.  We 
may  claim  that  Pood  Administration 
policies  have  thus  demonstrated  to 
have  been  stimulative  and  construc- 
tive and  not  restrictive. 
'  As  to  the  spread  of  price  between 
producer  and  consumer  of  wheat,  we 
find  that  between  1913  and  1918  the 
farm  price  of  wheat  increased  166  per 
cent,  flour  118  per  cqnt,  and  bread  only 
75  per  cent.  Yet  the  healthy  condi- 
tion of  these  industries  show  again 
that  Food  Administration  policies  were 
not  destructive. 

Production    Was    Never  More 
Necessary. 

There  was  great  pressure  on  the 
office  of  the  Wheat  Director  to  arbi- 
trarily reduce  the  price  of  wheat  on 
the  theory  that  it  would  automatically 
influence  the  general  living  cost,"  said 
Mr.  Barnes.  "I  was  quite  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  the  just  protection 
of  the  consumer,  and  it  was  on  my 
recommendation  that  Congress  appro- 
priated one  billion  dollars  to  make  ef- 
fective a  reduced  price  of  wheat,  if  the 
world  price  indicated  that  the  con- 
sumer could  have  bought  his  wheat  in 
an  open  market  without  the  influence 
of  the  guaranteed  price,  at  less  money 
than  the  guarantee  basis.  Crop 
shrinkage,  however,  altered  the  whole 
phase  of  the  world  position  and  today 
it  is  very  clear  that  the  world  price 
is  fully  equal  to  the  guaranteed  price. 
This  being  so,  a  reduction  of  wheat 
price  would  be  pure  subsidy  to  the 
table  of  every  American  from  the  Na- 
tional treasury.  An  artificial  reduc- 
tion of  that  sort  automatically  breaks 
the  influence- of  wheat  on  other  foods, 
-  as  shown  in  the  case  of  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  where  other  foods 
are  ruling  at.  350  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
war price  with  bread  artificially  held 
down  at  enormous  national  expense. 
More  than  that,  the  threat  constantly 
before  the  grower  of  readjustment  to 
an  artificially  depressed  price  for  the 
product  of  his  wheat  would  inevita- 
bly tend  to  stifle  production,  which 
was  never  more  necessary  than  today, 
in  all  foods  and  all  commodities.  So 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  principle  not  to 
do  the  cheap  and  spectacular  thing  of 
attempting  to  depress  the  price  of  one 
standard  food." 

Mo  Great  Exodus  of  Workers. 

Regarding  the  exodus  of  foreign 
workers  from  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Barnes  pointed  out  that  in  the  past 
six  months  94,000  people  had  emi- 
grated from  the  United  States  and 
84,000  had  come  in  to  replace  them. 

European  Lands  Quickly  Planted. 

A  five-thousand  mile  auto  trip 
through  central  Europe  indicated  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  crop  area  had  been 
sown  within  four  months  after  the 
armistice. 

More  Bread  Would  Reduce  Food  Cost 
A  material  corrective  for  high 
household  expenses  was  pointed  out 
emphatically  by  the  Wheat  Director, 
viz.:  enlarged  consumption  of  wheat 
flour  to  replace  more  expensive  foods. 
Strangely,  but  perhaps  from  force  of 
habit,  flour  consumption  had  sunk  far 
below  the  pre-war  normal.  A  return 
to  pre-war  flour  consumption  would 
save  at  least  a  billion  dollars  per  year 
in  the  national  food  bill.  For  two 
months,  Mr.  Barnes  and  others  have 
been  pointing  this  out  and  statistical 
reports  rendered  to  his  office  show 
that  already  there  is  a  material  in- 
crease in  flour  consumption  and  a 
continual  fall  in  the  consumption  and 
price  of  meats,  lards,  and  other  com- 
petitive foods. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Welch  Grape 
Juice  Co.,  the  largest  manufacturers 


of  grape  juice  in  the  world,  are  to  Prunes  can  be  watered  with 
establish  a  big  plant  in  California.      |  ment  Up  to  the  middle  of  July. 


judg-  they  may  split  under  previous  dry 
Later  '  conditions. 


If  you  had  been 
on  the  Arizona 


HERE  she  comes,  home  w  eird 
bound,  with  "a  bone  in  tier 
teeth,"  and  a  record  for  looking 
into  many  strange  ports  in  six 
short  months. 

If  you  had  been  one  of  her  proud 
sailors  you  would  have  left  New  York 
City  in  January,  been  at  Guantanamo, 
Cuba,  in  February,  gone  ashore  at  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad,  in  March  and 
stopped  at  Brest,  France,  in  April  to 
bring  the  President  home.  In  May  the 
Arizona  swung  at  her  anchor  in  the  har- 
bor of  Smyrna,  Turkey.  In  June  she 
rested  under  the  shadow  of  Gibraltar 
and  in  July  she  was  back  in  New  York 
harbor. 

Her  crew  boasts  that  no  millionaire 
tourist  ever  globe-trotted  like  this.  There 
was  one  period  of  four  weeks  in  which 
the  crew  saw  the  coasts  of  North  Amer- 
ica, South  America,  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa. 

An  enlistment  in  the  navy 

gives  you  a  chance  at  the  education  of 
travel.  Your  mind  is  quickened  by  contact 
with  new  people,  new  places,  new  ways  of 
doing  things. 

Pay  begins  the  day  you  join.  On  board 
ship  a  man  is  always  learning.  There  is 
work  to  be  done  and  he  is  taught  to  do  it 
well.  Trade  schools  develop  skill,  industry 
and  business  ability.  Work  and  play  are 
planned  by  experts.  Thirty  days  furlough 
each  year  with  full  pay.  The  food  is  fine.  A 
full  outfit  of  clothing  is  provided  free.  Pro- 
motion is  unlimited  for  men  of  brains.  You 
can  enlist  for  two  years  and  come  out 
broader,  stronger,  abler.  "The  Navy  made 
a  man  of  me"  is  an  expression  often  heard. 

Apply  at  any  recruiting  station  if 
you  are  over  17.  There  you  will  get 
full  information.  If  you  can't  find 
the  recruiting  station,  ask  your 
Postmaster.    He  knows. 


Shove  off  f 


Join  the  U.  SI 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Cueapeat  and  moat  efficient  fertilizer  —  Highly  concentrated  —  Dry,  Odor- 
less —  No  need  seed  or  foreign  matter— a  natural  fertiliser. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
Ammonia 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Potash  Water  Soluble 
Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CALL  OR  WRITS  US— 

phone         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARNY  1542  429  Paris  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat 


4.00$ 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send  for  Booklet,  "Fertiliser  Efficiency" 
— Tells   You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 
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Estimate  of  California  Fruit  Production 


In  the  October  report  by  E.  E. 
Kaufman,  Field  Agent,  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates,  there  is  practically 
no  change  indicated  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  principal  fruit  crops  for 
the  State  as  compared  with  that  of 
one  month  ago.  The  total  production 
of  the  principal  deciduous  fruits  this 
year  compared  with  last  year  is  es- 
timated as  follows:  Apples,  136  per 
cent;  peaches,  152  per  cent;  pears, 
115  per  cent;  prunes,  278  per  cent, 
almonds,  125  per  cent;  walnuts,  120 
per  cent:  raisins,  105  per  cent. 

1'eaolies.- — The  report  is  for  a  total 
production  in  comparison  with  a  nor- 
mal production,  and  the  tabulation  of 
the  reports  from  various  parts  of  the 
State  indicate  the  largest  crop  of 
peaches  ever  grown  in  the  State. 
While  the  peach  harvest  is  practical- 
ly completed,  there  are  still  a  few 
late  clings  going  to  the  canneries. 
The  tonnage  of  dried  peaches  will  not 
be  quite  up  to  early  estimates,  but  the 
tonnage  canned  will  be  larger  and 
fully  confirms  earlier  forecasts  of 
435,000  tons  on  a  green  basis. 

Prunes. — While  early  drying  seemed 
to  indicate  greater  shrinkage  than  ex- 
pected, it  is  now  believed  that  the 
total  production  will  be  about  125,000 
tons.  Roughly  estimating  the  pro- 
duction by  districts,  Santa  Clara  will 
have  about  66,000  tons;  Sonoma,  19,- 
000;  Sacramento  Valley,  which  in- 
cludes Napa  and  Solano  Counties,  28,- 
000;  San  Joaquin  Valley,  11,000;  scat- 
tering, 1,000.  Final  figures  may 
change  these  totals  for  the  various 
districts  to  some  extent,  but  not  very 
materially. 

Pears. — Estimates  indicate  that 
from  25,000  to  27,000  tons  of  pears 
will  be  used  for  drying,  28,000  to  30,- 
000  tons  canned,  and  about  50,000 
tons  shipped  as  fresh  fruit,  showing 
that  the  commercial  crop  will  amount 
to  about  105,000  tons  or  4,300,000 
bushels,  which  is  about  5  per  cent 
greater  than  the  crop  of  1917,  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
The  commercial  pear  crop  of  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  8,600,- 
bushels,  of  which  4,300,000  bushels,  or 
50  per  cent,  is  credited  to  California. 

Apples. — The  commercial  or  boxed 
apple  crop  for  the  State  is  now  esti- 
mated at  3,900,000  boxes,  or  slightly 
less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  total  crop. 
The  Yucaipa  District  shows  an  in- 
creased production,  and  a  new  boxed- 
apple  district  is  opening  up  in  Tuol- 
umne County  and,  though  small  this 
year,  will  help  to  swell  the  total.  The 
commercial  apple  crop  of  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  23,200,000  bar- 
rels, compared  to  24,724,000  barrels 
last  year,  and  the  total  crop  of  apples 
is  placed  at  156,721,000  bushels,  com- 
pared to  169,911,000  bushels  in  1918. 

Olives. — The  condition  for  the  State 
is  now  placed  at  65  per  cent  of  a  nor- 


mal, compared  to  a  ten-year  average 
of  77^ 

Almonds. — Late  varieties  of  al- 
monds are  now  being  harvested,  and, 
while  the  crop  is  more  or  less  spotted, 
condition  reports  indicate  a  probable 
production  of  about  6,500  tons. 

Walnuts. — A  larger  percentage  of 
No.  2  nuts  than  was  indicated  earlier 
in  the  season  will  have  a  tendency  to 
slightly  decrease  the  total  tonnage, 
which  is  now  placed  at  about  24,000 
tons,  or  20  per  cent  greater  than  one 
year  ago. 

Kips. — Reports  indicate  that  the 
condition  of  the  crop  is  105  per  cent 
of  a  normal.  This  excellent  condition 
and  new  bearing  acreage  will  bring 
about  an  increased  production  of  figs 
over  that  of  former  years. 

(J  rapes.' — Wine  grapes  are  reported 
100  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop. 

Table  grapes  show  some  slight  de- 
cline in  condition  in  two  or  three  of 
the  principal  districts,  owing  largely 
to  unfavorable  weather  conditions  the 
last  few  days  of  September.  A  slight 
decline  is  noted  in  the  condition  of 
raisin  grapes.  The  shortage  of  irri- 
gation water  and  high  temperatures 
were  the  cause  of  lighter  yields  than 
expected  of  muscat  raisins.  The  total 
tonnage  will  probably  be  5  to  10  per 
cent  greater  than  last  year  when  the 
total  production  amounted  to  167,000 
tons. 

Oranges. — Navels  are  now  reported 
at  59  and  Valencias  at  73,  compared 
to  59  and  71  on  September  1.  A  few 
reports  from  Tulare  County  show  an 
increased  percentage  of  split  oranges. 
The  small  crop  in  some  orchards  to- 
gether with  the  heavy  rains  in  South- 
ern California  the  last  of  September 
will  have  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
size  of  individual  fruits,  and  thus  in- 
crease the  total  number  of  boxes. 
Total  production  for  the  State  will 
probably  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
14,500,000  boxes,  divided  among  the 
different  counties  as  follows:  Los 
Angeles,  5,000,000;  Orange,  2,000,000; 
Riverside,  1,500,000;  San  Bernardino,, 
3,500,000;  Central  California,  2,000.- 
000;  Northern  California,  150,000;  San 
Diego  and  Ventura,  250,000.  Califor- 
nia citrus  growers  will  be  interested 
in  the  forecast  of  production  of  Flor- 
ida oranges  and  grape  fruit.  Under 
date  of  September  15,  the  Florida 
Field  Agent,  Bureau  of  Crop  Esti- 
mates, estimates  the  production  this 
year  at  6,300,000  boxes  of  oranges; 
3,300,000  boxes  of  grape  fruit;  and 
50,000  boxes  of  limes  and  other  small 
citrus.  Of  last  year's  crop,  about  5,- 
700,000  boxes  were  oranges,  3,200,000 
boxes  grape  fruit,  and  50,000  boxes 
limes  and  other  small  citrus.  All 
citrus  crops  were  reported  in  ex- 
cellent condition,  the  fruit  filling  out 
rapidly  and  promise  of  an  early  ship- 
ping season.  No  fruit  from  late  bloom_ 
is  expected  this  season. 


Northern  California  Apple  Show 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 


The  Northern  California  Apple 
Show,  which  opened  at  Eureka  on 
October  13,  had  on  display  probably 
the  finest  show  of  fruit  ever  shown  on 
the  Coast  as  regards  quality  and  color. 
It  is  the  only  apple  show  held  in  Cal- 
ifornia this  season.  Oregon  and 
Washington  were  unable  to  come 
through  with  the  expected  large  ex- 
hibits because  of  the  dearth  of  pack- 
ers and  handlers,  but  thousands  of 
boxes  of  all  the  best  keeping  apples 
produced,  were  on  display. 

The  exhibits  were  all  in  place  in 
the  exposition  marquee  Monday  morn- 
ing, the  massed  banks  of  color  shown 
in  the  opened  boxes  of  apples  being 
broken  by  the  Farm  Center  exhibits. 

Humboldt  county  has  just  begun  to 
realize  that  dairying,  lumber  and  live 
stock  are  not  her  only  sources  of 
wealth.  She  has  potentialities  in 
apple  and  pear  growing  that  will  be 
developed  because  of  the  superior 
quality  of  her  mountain  fruit,  be- 
cause of  its  freedom  so  far  from  pests, 
and  because  of  the  attractive  coloring 
her  climate  imparts  to  the  fruit. 

The  great  drawback  at  present  is 
the  difficulty  of  transportation  from 


some  of  the  best  apple-growing  sec- 
tions and  the  high  railroad  rates. 
Only  "California  Fancy"  can  be 
shipped  profitably  at  present. 

The  great  apple  show  is  not  only 
an  advertising  medium  for  Humboldt 
apples;  it  is  educational  to  the  men 
who  are  embarking  in  a  new  industry. 

The  whole  show  was  made  up  of 
commercial  packs  in  carload  lots.  100 
box  lots,  20  box,  5  box  and  single 
boxes,  also  plate  exhibits.  The  neces- 
sity of  complying  with  standardiza- 
tion laws  was  demonstrated  and  Pro- 
fessor Tufts,  Assistant  Pomologist  of 
the  University  of  California,  demon-^ 
strated  the  methods  of  packing,  by 
packing  a  perfect  box,  an  indifferent 
pack,  and  a  poor  one. 

Albert  Etter  of  Ettersburg  has  a 
unique  show  of  seedling  and  other 
apples  of  his  own  propagating  which 
was  really  the  feature  of  the  show. 
Some  of  these  varieties  promise  a 
future  in  the  county.  His  strawberries 
and  processed  fruit  were  very  inter- 
esting, for  he  has  several  strawberries 
that  are  perftct  canncrs. 

There  was  a  large  attendance  at 
the  show  and  the  judging  was  com 


pleted  on  Monday,  the  judges  being 
A.  C.  Hoyt,  Secretary  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  Professor 
Tufts  of  the  University  of  California, 
and  John  J.  Fox  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 

The  Bean  Spray  Company  evidently 
look  upon  Humboldt  county  as  a  fu- 
ture field,  for  they  had  a  good  dis- 
play at  the  show. 

Dean  Thomas  Forsythe  Hunt  ad- 
dressed the  farmers  and  a  massed 
meeting  of  Farm  Bureaus 


Redlands,  on  Harvey's  Choice;  grand 
champion  sow  to  C.  J.  Gilbert  of  Lan- 
caster, who  also  had  junior  champion 
boar;  junior  champion  sow  went  to 
Llano  Vista  Ranch  of  Perris;  first  on 
aged  herd  to  Fairbanks  Ranch;  and 
first  on  young  herd  to  Llano  Vista 
Ranch. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FAIR  AT 
RIVERSIDE. 

This  is  ileally  more  than  a  -district 
fair  and  almost  in  the  class  of  a  State 
Fair,  so  far  as  a  livestock  exhibit  is 
concerned.  All  the  principal  breeds 
of  livestock  from  horses  to  goats  were 
fully  represented. 

In  the  dairy  cattle  the  Jerseys 
were  shown  by  seven  exhibitors,  all 
winning  more  or  less.  Grant  Brown 
of  El  Monte  won  grand  champion  cow 
with  Shy  Lady  Viola,  and  junior 
champion  bull  with  Shylock  Monte. 
Geo.  W.  Thomas  of  Riverside  won 
grand  champion  bull  with  Walnut 
Park  Noble.  J.  E.  Wherrell  of  River- 
side won  junior  cow  with  Rowena. 
The  Holstein-Friesians  were  shown  by 
seven  exhibitors  and  most  of  them 
carried  away  some  ribbons.  Framp- 
ton  Bros,  of  Artesia  won  grand  cham- 
pionship on  their  bull  Segis  Pontiac 
De  Kol  Burke  Clyde,  and  Burr  Farm, 
Los  Angeles,  the  grand  champion  cow 
with  Durmelia  2nd.  California  George 
Jr.  Republic  won  junior  champion 
bull  with  Republic  Tuebie  Korndyke 
and  Stalder  Bros,  of  Wineville,  junior 
champion  cow  with  Rosamaines  Jo- 
hanna Mercedes.  Guernseys  were  not 
blessed  with  such  strong  competition, 
and  Hollow  Hill  Farm  of  Colton  won 
all  the  championships. 

Shorthorns  were  represented  by  two 
exhibitors,  F.  L.  Hall  of  Perris  and 
Frank  E.  Collier  of  Wildomar.  F.  L. 
Hall  won  all  grand  championships  and 
herd  prizes.  Frank  E.  Collier  won 
first  on  junior  yearling  bull,  senior 
yearling  heifer  and  senior  heifer  calf. 

Herefords  were  shown  by  D.  H.  Og- 
den  of  Alpine,  who  won  all  firsts  and 
championships. 

Berkshire  swine  had  to  be  contented 
with  two  major  exhibitors  and  two 
minor  ones.  F.  L.  Hall  of  Perris  won 
grand  champion  boar  with  Rose  Crest 
Rival  8th. 

The  Poland-Chinas  had  six  exhibi- 
tors, among  whom  the  pribzes  were 
quite  equally  divided,  H.  Christiansen 
winning  senior  and  grand  champion 
boar  with  President's  Model.  Grand  j 
champion  sow  went  to  Burton  C.  Piatt 
on  Big  Sis  and  the  Poland-China  ! 
Ranch  of  San  Bernardino  won  junior 
champion  sow  on  Candy  Girl. 

The  Duroc-Jerseys  topped  the  list 
with  ten  exhibitors  and  such  a  show- 
ing probably  never  was  put  on  in  any 
fair  outside  of  a  State  fair.  The  rib- 
bons were  very  equally  divided.  The 
grand  championship  on  sows  went  to 
the  Winsor  Ranch  on  Model  Defender 
Lady,  grand  champion  boar  to  Mam- 
moth Sensation  2nd,  owned  by  the 
Diamond  Bar  Ranch,  which  also  had 
the  junior  champion  sow  in  Path- 
finder's Very,  Best.  Falfadale  Ranch 
won  junior  championship  on  boars 
with  their  new  boar,  Great  Orion  Sen- 
sation Jr. 

Hampshires  had  five  exhibitors 
"showing,  four  of  them  dividing  hon- 
ors about  equally.  Grand  cham- 
pion boar  went  to  Fairbanks  Ranch, 
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II.  V.  CARTER  3IOTOK  CO. 

Distributors 
Agricultural  Implements  of  All  Kinds. 
724  Van  Ness  Avp..  San  Francisco. 


For  Fall 
Spraying 
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GERMAIN'S 
Reliable  Spray 
Materials 
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DEMING 

Spray  Pumps 


Established  1A71 

Seed  &  Plant  Cc 

N.E.  Corner* 
Sixth  s>  Main  St? 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles.  CaJ 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

NITRATE  OF  LIME 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent 
Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pore. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most   available   form.     Packed   in  solid 

wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 
Ask  for  prices  October-November  delivery 

in  warehouse.  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco. 

C.  HENRY  SMITH, 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
811  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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RHUBARB 

PI  AWT  WfiW  Growers  making  »100O 
rL//\lll  l*\J11  and  OTer  pe,.  acre 
annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Special  prices  for  immediate  planting.  Also 
berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  to  the 
originator.  J.  B.  WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and 
Berry  Specialist,  Pasadena.  Calif. 


NORWALK  TIRES 

are  handled  by  the  most  reliable  dealer  in  each 
locality.    Ask  for  name  of  distributor  nearest  you. 

Factory  Distributors: 

LICHTENBERGER-FERGUSON  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Fresno 
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Alfalfa  is  Making  Penis  Valley 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 


As  the  alfalfa  shipping  season  in 
Perris  Valley  of  Riverside  county  was 
closing  late  in  September,  we  asked 
one  of  the  leading  growers  of  that  dis- 
trict for  a  survey  of  the  situation.  He 
is  G.  I.  Lytle.  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  organization  of  the  Alfalfa  Growers 
of  California,  Inc.,  of  which  most  of 
the  alfalfa  growers  of  the  valley  are 
members. 

Mr.  Lytle  estimates  that  there  are 
about  3,500  acres  of  alfalfa  in  Perris 
Valley  and  that  about  3,000  carloads 
have  been  shipped  out  during  the  past 
season.  No.  1  dairy  alfalfa  hay  late 
in  the  season  was  bringing  $27  per 
ton  f.  o.  b.  cars,  with  an  active  mar- 
ket. Livestock  in  Riverside  county 
is  increasing  fast,  so  that  the  local 
market  for  alfalfa  is  all  the  time  be- 
coming stronger. 

The  Valley  is  fairly  well  supplied 
with  pump  water,  the  lift  along  a 
center  line  lengthwise  of  the  'slope  be- 
ing around  75  feet.  The  Marina  dis- 
trict, which  is  mostly  planted  to  fruit. 


has  gravity  water;  and  there  is  pros- 
pect of  a  considerable  addition  to  the 
gravity  supply  from  the  Warner  ranch 
districit  about  forty  miles  southeast 
of  Perris.  Mr.  Lytle  has  a  pit  86  feet 
deep,  in  the  lower  26  feet  of  which 
there  is  considerable  seepage,  even  at 
this  end  of  two  long  dry  seasons. 
Peruvian  Alfalfa  Proves  Good. 
While  the  ordinary  alfalfa  always 
slows  up  its  growth  after  the  first  of 
September  in  Perris  Valley  and 
ceases  growth  in  November,  there  is 
quite  an  acreage  of  Hairy  Peruvian 
and  smooth  Peruvian.  Mr.  Lytle  has 
some  of  the  latter,  which  produces 
more  winter  pasture  and  greater  ton- 
nage per  year  than  the  ordinary  kind. 
Several  of  the  growers  in  the  Valley 
have  Hairy  Peruvians.  Some  of  them 
do  not  notice  much  difference,  while 
others  are  enthusiastic.  Mr.  Lytle 
points  out  that  it  is  inclined  to  make 
coarser  hay,  but  is  good  feed  if  cut 
right,  and  careful  growers  get  pleas- 
ing results. 


BEAN  PRODUCTION  IN  CALIFOR- 
NIA MUCH  LESSENED. 


Bean  threshing  was  interfered  with 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  by 
rain  the  last  week  in  September. 
Clear  weather  has  since  prevailed, 
and  the  damage  will  doubtless  be 
slight.  Reports  from  the  lima  bean 
growing  counties  as  of  July  1  indi- 
cated plantings  of  125,000  acres  of 
lima  beans  this  year.  Reports  on  Oc- 
tober 1  indicate  that  96  per  cent  of 
the  planted  acreage  has  been  harvest- 
ed, and  that  average  yield  for  the 
State  is  about  450  pounds,  making  the 
total  production  of  lima  beans  540,000 
sacks,  compared  to  1,545,000  sacks  in 
1918.  Ventura  County,  as  usual,  will 
produce  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total 
crop  on  practically  one-half  of  the 
total  acreage. 

Show  only  60  per  cent  of  a  normal 
crop  in  the  Santa  Maria  and  Lompoc 


district.  As  this  district  is  the  larg- 
est producer  of  Small  Whites,  it 
means  a  material  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  variety.  In  the  Sali- 
nas Valley  conditions  are  better.  A 
heat  wave  September  18  to  20  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  put  still  another 
crimp  in  the  beans  of  that  district, 
and  conditions  are  only  about  60  per 
cent  of  normal,  which  on  reduced 
acreage  means  a  greatly  lessened 
production.  San  Joaquin  Valley  fares 
but  little  better,  and  the  estimated 
yield  per  acre  for  the  State  is  about 
a's  low  as  ever  recorded.  The  produc- 
tion forecast  is  for  about  3,487,000 
bushels.  This  gives  a  total  for  all 
beans  of  $4,387,000  bushels  compared 
to  8.594,000  bushels  last  year  and  8,- 
091,000  bushels  in  1917.  Growers  are 
still  up  in  the  air  about  markets. 

Bean  production  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  12,690.000  bush- 
els Compared  to  17,437,000  bushels  in 
1918. 


[This  is  one  of  a  series] 


Chemistry, 

Entomology  ana 

Botany 

are  the  three  sciences  in  back  of 

ZENO 

It  is  the  result  of  ten  years  of  study, 
Comparison,  test  and  proof — not  only 
In  this  country  but  abroad — under  many 
And  varied  conditions,  for  the  control  of 
sucking  insects  such  as  scale,  aphis,  mealy 
bug,  red  spider,  thrips,  and  the  stimulation 
and  renovation  of  trees  in  general. 
It  will  remove  black  fungus,  moss  and  lichens, 
and  produce  clean,  smooth  bark  and  vig- 
orous bearing  trees, 
p  gLI        is  an  internationally  used 
™"  ™»  spray  and  these  are  some 

of  the  reasons  why  it  has  proved  the  best 
by  years  of  test. 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

of  Emeryville  [Oakland]  California 

T.  O.  McCLURE,  Director  of  Research 

[Zcno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company,  Exchange, 
or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 


REMCO 


REDWOOD 


TANKS 

Cheaper  and  longer-lived  than  metal 

TOWERS 

REDWOOD  OR  FIR 

Any  height  you  desire 


PIPE 


Cheaper  and  longer-lived  than  steel. 
Greater  flow  capacity  than  any  iron,  steel,  or  concrete. 


Made  Only  by 

REDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 

1608  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 
822  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 

# 

If  interested,  phone  or  write  for  prices. 


Above  drawing,  sketched  from 
an  actual  photo,  shows  a  four- 
wheel  Utility  Trailer  operated  by 
(he  Valley  Flour  Mills  of  Phoe- 
nix, Arizona.  The  trailer  carries 
a  load  equal  to  that  of  a  truck. 


MR.  RANCHER: 


Have  You  Investigated 

T  RlULERIZED  TRANSPORTATION 

The  use  of  dependable  trailers  means  savings  to  you  in  more  ways  than 
one.  Light  trucks  *  can  do  heavy-truck  duty.  Passenger  cars  can  do 
light  truck  duty.  The  services  of  an  extra  driver  are  dispensed  with. 
Time  of  hauling  is  but  one-half.  Summed  up  in  its  final  analysis  you 
save  50  per  cent  hauling  cost. 

UTILITY  !i*  TRAILERS . 

are  standard  equipment  of  the  largest  ranches 
in  California. 

Write-  for  Catalog  of  FACTS  and  name  of 
authorized  distributor  nearest  you. 

LOS  ANGELES  TRAILER  CO. 

1328  Palmetto  St^  Los  Angeles. 

(Largest  Kxcluslve  Trailer  Mfgrs.  on  Coast.) 


UTILITY 

^TRAILERS 
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OVER  90  PER  CENT  OF  MONTEREY  RANCHERS  HAVE 
BANK  ACCOUNTS 

It  was  the  writer's  privilege  last  winter  to  visit  Pacific  Rural  Press 
subscribers  in  many  districts  of  Monterey  county  to  ask  them  to  renew 
their  subscriptions.  The  amazing  uniformity  with  which  they  pulled  out 
their  own  check  books  or  signed  the  blank  checks  which  the  writer 
carried  for  the  purpose,  was  an  eye-opener,  indicating  unusual  pros- 
perity of  Monterey  county  ranchers.  We  recently  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  bankers  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other.  We  put  the 
same  question  to  all  of  them. 

"What  proportion  of  the  ranchers  in  your  district  carry  bank  ac- 
counts?" We  had  expected  a  high  figure,  but  not  so  high  as  these 
bankers  gave.  Unanimously  they  said  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
ranchers  carried  bank  accounts.  They  pay  their  help  by  check,  and  in 
many  cases  these  men  simply  deposit  part  of  their  checks,  thus  making 
several  bank  accounts  from  each  of  a  great  many  ranches.  An  excep- 
tion to  this  is  noted  in  the  southern  end,  where  it  is  claimed  that  pro- 
hibition is  poorly  enforced  and  ranch  hands  still  cash  their  checks  in 
the  booze  joints.  A\x  end  to  this  is  in  sight,  however.  Meanwhile,  it 
is  noted  in  the  northern  end  that  ranch  hands  coming  to  town  have  no 
place  to  spend  their  money.  They  put  up  at  the  best  hotels,  buy  a  sur- 
plus of  silk  shirts,  and  slap  a  pocketful  of  silver  when  some  rancher 
wants  them  to  go  to  work.  This  transitory  condition  is  likely  to  add 
greatly  to  the  number  of  small  bank  accounts  so  soon  as  the  idea  and 
desire  to  save  money  are  absorbed  by  the  men.  Bank  accounts  are  the 
forerunners  of  investments  and  investments  are  sure  causes  of  stead- 
fastness in  a  homebuilding,  prosperous  population,  which  will  give  Mon- 
terey county  an  accelerated  development  as  the  years  roll  on. 


Growers  Do  Not  Get  Their  Share 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  writing  but  have  never  taken 
time.  I  have  just  read  "Is  the 
Grower  a  Real  Profiteer?"  by  H.  J.  B., 
Napa.  I  knew  that  the  vegetable 
growers  were  not  making  a  living  this 
year,  but  I  supposed  the  fruit  grow- 
ers were  "getting  rich"  as  I  have  just 
paid  $2.25  and  $2.75  for  40-lb.  lug- 
boxes  of  peaches.  What  is  the  matter 
with  us  farmers?  Why  don't  we  all 
demand  a  fair  price  for  our  produce 
pay  freight  and  express?  If  we  buy 
anything  from  San  Francisco  we  pay 
freight.  Why  should  we  pay  freight 
when  we  sell?  Here  are  the  returns 
for  August  14: 

1  sack  beans — 581  lbs.  at  3^c..$2.03 

2  boxes  squash  at  40c  80 

3  boxes  squash,  dumped   

1  box  cucumbers  50 

1  box  cucumbers,  dumped  

1  sack  beans,  67  lbs.  at  4J/£c  ....  3.01 

4  boxes  squash  at  25c    1.00 

Total  $7.34 

Out  of  this  we  had  to  pay: 

Freight   .*  $2.27 

Commission   1   JL10 

Box  and  yard  labor  11 

Box  rent   55 

Total  cost  :. .  .'$4.03 

Net  to  us  '    $3.31 

Take  sweet  corn,  which  sold  at  $1.00 


a  sack  this  month,  freight  27c,  com- 
mission and  our  cost  were  15c; 
sack,  5c;  total,  47c.  We  get  53c. 
Each  sack  contains  8  or  9  dozen  ears 
and  San  Francisco  people  paid  5  cents 
for  each  ear.  The  same  week  squash 
was  selling  at  10  cents  and  12^<r  a 
pound.  The  boxes  are  40  pound  boxes 
and  are  the  best  squash  that  can  be 
grown  and  are  well  packed.  We  only 
live  32  miles  from  San  Francisco  and 
have  to  pay  16  cents  freight  and  the 
people  from  San  .Jose  oniy  pay  15. 

My  city  friends  say  the  farmers  are 
fools — yet  they  can't  live  without  us 
farmers.  Are  we  going  to  work  like 
slaves?  Yes,  from  daylight  to  sun- 
down, 12  to  14  hours  a  day,  and  get 
nothing  for  our  labor?  What  is  the 
matter  with  the  farmers  striking,  and 
not  allowing  any  produce  to  go"  to 
market  till  we  get  a  fair  price?  We 
should  not  ship  anything,  but  make 
them  come  out  to  us  and  pay  our  price 
and  let  them  pay  all  shipping  ex- 
penses. I  think  we  have  all  endured 
enough  of  this  commission  business. 
I  dearly  love  the  country  and  the 
work,  but  we  should  get  enough  from 
ouV  labor  so  that  we  can  afford  to 
educate  our  children  so  they  will  not 
be  called  fools.  I  We  would  be  lost 
without  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
around.  It  is  the  biggest,  and  best 
dollar  bargain,  and  no  farmer  can  be 
without  It—  M.  C,  Palo  Alto. 


NEWS  NOTES  FROM  NEVADA. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Mr.  C.  C.  Tldd  of  Smiths  Valley  has 
just  purchased  four  purebred  Hol- 
stein  heifers  from  the  Henderson  and 
the  Bonita  herds. 

County  Agent  Leader  Creel  and 
State  Leader  in  Dairying  Scott  are 
making  a  trip  by  auto  through  the 
agricultural  sections  of  the  State. 
They  hope  to  visit  Churchill,  Pershing, 
Humboldt,  Elko,  White  Pine,  Clark, 
and  Lincoln  counties.  It  will  require 
about  six  weeks  to  cover  the  territory 
and  they  will  have  covered  over  two 
thousand  miles  before  they  return. 

Senator  H.  F.  Dangberg  of  Minden 
has  lately  added  a  purebred  herd  of 
Hereford  cattle  to  his  beautiful  Car- 
son Valley  ranch.  Mr.  Dangberg 
hopes  to  add  a  few  Shire  horses, 
and  Hampshire  sheep  and  Hamp- 
shire swine  and  in  time  build 
up  a  large  purebred  breeding  es- 
tablishment in  connection  with  his 
large  range  and  ranch  holdings  in 
Douglas  county. 

The  Nevada  Hereford  Ranch,  Wells, 
Nevada,  has  lately  sold  three  heifers, 
sired  by  Harris  Standard,  to  Wm. 
Briggs  of  Dixon,  Cal.  Two  were  open 
heifers.  A  two-year-old  was  bred  to 
Beau  Blanchard  76,  the  $10,000  herd 
bull  purchased  last  winter.  This  firm 
will  show  a  herd  at  the  San  Francisco 
Show  and  will  also  consign  a  few  head 
to  the  sale  held  in  connection  with 
the  show. 

Nevada  has  500,000  acres  of  excel- 


lent agricultural  lands  at  present  idle 
that  can  be  made  to  produce  bumper 
crops  by  irrigation,  declared  Clay 
Tallman,  Commissioner  of  the  Federal 
Land  Department  while  visiting  in 
Reno  recently.  The  Walker  River, 
Humboldt,  Pershing,  Churchill  and 
Washoe  counties  will  contribute  very 
•naterially  to  the  production  of  agri- 
cultural crops  .when  proposed  projects 
in  their  sections  ""are  complete. 

The  Department  of  Animal  Hus- 
bandry of  the  University  of  Nevada 
has  just  "sold  Senator  Dangberg  a 
good  son  of  Beau  Perfection  34  and 
out  of  Ramona,  Senior  Reserve  Cham- 
pion at  the  1918  California  State  Fair, 
to  head  his  Hereford  herd.  The  De- 
partment has  also  lately  sold  Ram- 
bouillet,  Corriedale,  Dorset,  Hamp- 
shire, and  Shropshire  rams  to  head 
good  flocks  of  sheep  in  Nevada  and 
California. 

The  State  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion has  established  a  new  fish  hatch- 
ery near  Carson  City  at  Lake  View 
to  take  care  of  the  eastern  brook 
trout.  In  years  past  spawn  was 
taken  from  Marlett  Lake  and  trans- 
ported to  the  hatchery  at  Verdi.  Poor 
results  during  the  past  few  seasons 
have  been  experienced.  With  the  new 
hatchery  the  spawn,  can  be  trans- 
planted ■  'within  a  short  time.  No 
doubt  a  good  hatch  will  be  brpught 
out  from  this  time  on.  The  Verdi 
hatchery  is  to  be  used  for 'the  hatch- 
ing of  other  varieties  of  trout,  which 
will  give  more  space  by  the  relief 
from  the  new  station  at  Lake  View. 


For  Tough  Jobs 

Leave  This  Weight  In 

Remove  it  and  the  "Ground  Hog"  is 
ready  for  work  in  light  soils. 


E»|    g^%\\/    rVI4"k%A/    DOX'T  WAIT  FOR  RAIN 

■    ■— V-J  W     I^IV^TT     WE    MAY    HAVH    A    I.OXG    DHY  SI'BLL 

PLEASE  NOTE:  That  we  also  manufacture  Power  Lift  Plows,  Hop  and 
Vineyard  Plows ,  and  many  other  Tractor  Implements,  among  them 
"Cunningham"  Pulverizers,  Disc  Harrows,  Cultivators,  etc. 

ALL  Sl/KS     GET  OUR  PRICES. 

WRITE  TODAY  *OR  FULL  PARTICULARS 

AND  NAME  OF  NEAREST  AGENT 

Spalding-Robbins  Disc  Plow  Co. 


625  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Htaice  Motor  Driven  Pump 


KROGH 


m~%  a  I  ftyl  C>»E   absolutely    bydrsnlteajly   and  automatically 
r  UIVIr3   water  balanced.     No  end  thrust  whatnoever. 
Alas  DEEP  WELL  TUBBINE  PUMPS  for  bond  wells.  10-lnrb  diameter  and  op. 
Write  for  Bulletins 

149  BeaJe  St.,  San  Franeluro,  Cal. 
Branrh  Sale*  Office  at  Loa  Angela*. 


KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


P 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money.' 


Renewed  screw  casing  coats  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  I  50  pounds  working  pressure; 
asphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose.   Let  us  save  you  money.    Write  I 

ACIFIC  PIPE  CO.  S 


October  18,  191S. 
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GENERAL    CONDITION    OF  CALI- 
FORNIA FIELD  CROPS. 


J.  E.  Rickards,  Field  Ageilt,  says  of 
the  general  field  crops: 

Corn. — There  is  no  change  in  the 
condition  figure  in  California — it  re- 
mains the  same  as  of  September  1 — 83 
per  cent  The  forecast,  based  on  this 
figure,  indicates  a  production  of  2,- 
888,000  bushels.  The  condition  for 
the  United  States  shows  an  improve- 
ment during  the  month,  the  forecast 
now  being:  for  a  production  of  2,901,- 
000,000  bushels. 

Oats. — This  crop  has  not  turned 
out  as  well  in  California  as  last  year, 
the  yield  per  acre  being  two  bushels' 
less.  The  total  production  is  a  little 
above  five  million  bushels. 

Barley. — Has  turned  out  much 
better  in  our  State  than  was  ex- 
pected two  months  ago,  the  yield 
per  acre  being  five  bushels  better 
than  the  1918  crop.  The  total  pro- 
duction is  over  thirty-five  and  a  half 
million  bushels,  the  farm  value  of 
which  is  very  nearly  forty-nine  mil- 
lion dollars.  The  total  production  in 
the  United  States  is  3,000,000  bushels 
better  than  the  Bureau's  estimate 
made  September  1—198,000,000  bush- 
els. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
California  produces  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  nation's  barley  crop. 

Potatoes,  Irish. — The  cold  nights 
in  the  early  part  of  the  growing  sea- 
son retarded  their  growth  and  the  ef- 
fect is  now  manifest  when  they  are 
about  ready  for  harvesting,  the  yield 
not  meeting  earlier  expectations. 
Based  on  the  condition  figure  of  81 
per  cent,  the  forecast  for  this  year's 
crop  is  11,761,200  bushels.  The  esti- 
mate for  total  production  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  is  for  350,000,000  bushels. 

Potatoes,  Sweet— California's  crop 
should  be  924,000  bushels.  There  is  a 
slight  falling  off  in  production  of  the 
nation's  crop,  the  forecast  now  being 
99,400,000  bushels. 

Rice. — The  rains  during  September 
caused  a  little  uneasiness  for  a  few 
days  respecting  this  crop.  Fortunate- 
ly no  damage  was  done,  and  the  warm 
weather  which  followed  rapidly 
ripened  the  grain  and  harvest  was  on 
in  earnest.  All  reports  indicate  a 
yield  slightly  above  that  of  last  year. 
From  the  information  we  have  gath- 
ered we  now  forecast  California's 
crop  to  reach  8,659,000  bushels.  The 
Bureau's  estimate  of  total  production 
in  all  rice  growing  States  is  44,300,000 
bushels. 

Sugar  Beets. — The  condition  of 
sugar  beets  October  1  was  68  per 
cent  of  normal,  compared  to  90  one 
year  ago  and  a  10-year  average  of  90. 
The  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
past  ten  years  is  9.68  tons,  making 
the  prospective  yield  this  year  about 
7.30  tons  per  acre.  For  the  United 
States  the  crop  is  estimated  at  7,303,- 
000  tons  compared  to  5,890,000  tons 
produced  in  1918. 

Cotton. — The  condition  of  cotton  in 
California  on  September  25  was  95 
per  cent  of  a  normal,  and  the  indicat- 
ed production  of  116,000  bales  com- 
pared to  about  95,000  bales  last  year. 
The  acreage  to  be  picked  is  estimated 
at  167,000  acres  compared  to  173,000 
acres,  the  final  estimate  of  acreage 
picked  last  year.  All  cotton  grown  in 
Imperial  Valley  is  included  in  above 
figures.  The  Census  Bureau  reports 
that  prior  to  September  25  California 
had  ginned  4,563  bales  of  cotton,  com- 
pared to  4,571  last  year  and  1,525  in 
1917. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  SUGAR  BEETS. 


Sugar  beets  are  waning  in  import- 
ance in  Orange  County.  Sugar  fac- 
tories dot  the  landscape 'in  most  any 
direction,  but  beet  acreage  is  light 
and  the  beets  generally  look  discour- 
aged and  too  lonesome.  Poor  stands 
are  the  rule.  Nematodes,  alkali,  and 
other  troubles  have  caused  uneven 
growth.  Many  fields  are  ready  in 
July,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  beets 
lose  sugar  by  remaining  in  the  ground 
from  July  until  the  factories  start 
operations.  Some  growers  have  said 
they  do  not  intend  to  plant  next  year 
unless  the  factories  will  start  in.  July. 
Considerable  dissatisfaction  has  been 
expressed  with  the  returns  to  grow- 
ers. As  the  factory  operators  are 
generally  uneasy  about  future  sugar 
markets,  the  whole  situation  seems  to 
spoil  reduced  acreage  next  year 


The  Tracks  Save  Power 


THE  Cletrac  Tank-Type  Tractor  runs  on  metal 
tracks  like  a  locomotive.  Six  wheels,  three 
on  each  side,  carry  the  entire  weight  of  the 
machine  and  run  on  the  endless  tracks  which 
are  laid  down  and  picked  up  as  the  Cletrac 
goes  along. 

This  distinctive  and  efficient  type  of  construc- 
tion enables  the  Cletrac  to  go  practically  any- 
where. No  matter 
what  the  soil  condi- 
tions, it  runs  on  its 
tracks — nothing  stops 
it. 

It  doesn't  have  to 
expend  extra  energy 
to  push  itself  along. 
This  saves  power, 
saves  fuel,  saves  time. 


lb*  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19079  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Largest  manufacturers  of  tank- type  tractor*)  in  the  world 

Cletrac 

TANK"  TYPE  TRACTOR 

(Formerly  known  a*  the  "Cleveland  Tractor") 


The  power  isn't  wasted  propelling  the  tractor. 
It  goes  into  the  "pull"  on  the  implement. 

And  the  tracks  being  broad,  distribute  the  weight 
of  the  Cletrac  as  snow  shoes  distribute  a  man's 
weight  Think  what  that  means  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  your  seed  bed.  Think  what  a  tremendous 
advantage  it  gives  you  on  hilly  ground.  Think 
of  the  extra  power  and  the  lower  upkeep  under 

hard  conditions. 
Think  of  the  greater 
speed  and  the  easier 

handling. 

:'!'■**''•"',■  • 
See  your  Cletrac 
dealer  today.  Early 
ordering  is  important 
Write  for  the  illustrated 
booklet  "Selecting  Your 
Tractor". 


"Test  Special" 

The  Best  Rubber  Belt  Made 

USE  THIS  COUPON — MAIL  TODAY 


New  York   Belting  and   Parking  Co. 
519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  wiU 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
work,  and  quote  prices  delivered  at 


Station 


Horse  Tower  Diameter  In  Inches 

Elec.  Motor   Driven  Pulley  

Steam   Engine  Driving  Pulley  

Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 

Cross  Straight  Perpendicular    .  .  . 

Width  of  Belt  Ply  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys  

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name   

My  name   

Address   . . . .,  »  


180  ">  4500 

GALLONS 
»tR  MINUTE 


IAYNE&  BOWLER 

TURBINE  CENTRIFUGAL 

RUMPS 

—  dive  most  dependable 

"service 
—over  6000  in  use 

Layne  St  Bowler  Corp. 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
Lor  An^elej- 
Cal. 


AJK  FOR  ILLUJTRATED  FOLDER  N°25 


uso, 


'DUST  PROOF-ALL  GEARS  ENCLOSED 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  to  the  trade  the  LAUSON 
1 5-30.  Thisisthe"pattern  tractor"with  some  added  refinements 
which  make  the  LAUSON  more  than  ever  the  tractor  masterpiece. 
There  is  no  change  in  design;  it  is  still  made  in  only  the  one 
powerful  3-4  plow  size.    The  refinements  consist  of 

— a  larger  engine  which  allows  of  increased 
rating  on  the  belt  pulley— Gear  Driven  Fan 
— Lauson  Air  Washer — Sylphon  Thermostat. 

We  have  new  literature  which  explains  these  improved 
features  and  will  be  glad  to  send  it  to  you  on  request. 

"The  Pattern  Tractor" 

Distributors  for  Oregon,  California.  Arizona  and  Nevada 

DE  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 
59  Beale  Street  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Write  for  interesting  Tractor  Bulletin  No.  1 
THE  JOHN  LAUSON  MFG.  CO.,  NW  Holstein.  Wis. 
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SOME    DETAILS    ABOUT  BORED 
WELLS. 


(Written   for  Pacific   Rural  Press  by  David 
Bahrs,  Wheatland.) 

The  article  in  your  issue  of  Septem- 
ber 20,  "Practical  Pointers  on  Farm 
Irrigation,"  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold 
to  any  farmer.  D.  J.  Whitney  knows 
whereof  he  speaks.  Let  me  say  a  few 
words  in  defense  of  the  well  borer. 

The  article  says:  There  are  three 
ways  to  get  a  well:  either  bored  by 
hand,  bored  by  horse  or  gas  power,  or 
drilled  with  heavy  drilling  tools.  The 
first  way  is  the  cheapest,  where  a 
shallow  well  is  wanted. 

That  is  a  fact  providing  there  are 
no  cobblestones  or  quicksand.  When- 
ever a  fellow  hits  large  cobblestones 
with  a  boring  outfit  he  will  have  to 
stop,  and  try  another  hole. 

The  men  running  drilling  outfits 
claim  that  a  bored  well  is  crooked  as 
a  hind  leg  of  a  dog.  I  beg  to  differ. 
1  have  bored  holes  up  to  250  feet  and 
have  gone  past  large  cobbles  a-plenty 
and  the  well  was  straight  as  a  dart 
flies.  Some  places  where  it  is  100 
fee*  to  surface  water  you  can  take  a 
looking  glass,  shine  the  sun  into  the 
well  and  see  the  water  100  feet  down. 
Surely,  if  the  hole  (a  10-inch  one)  is 
crooked  you  would  not  see  down  far. 

If  a  fellow  has  a  long  auger  and 
gets  the  well  started  straight,  the 
chances  are  it  will  be  straight  all  the 
way  down. 

The  only  advantage  I  can  see  in  a 
drilling  outfit  is  for  work  deeper  than 
250  feet.  Most  all  the  good  wells  in 
the  Sacramento  valley  are  from  60  to 
250  feet  in  depth.  There  are  quite  a 
few  wells  from  400  to  900  feet  that  I 
know  of  which  are  worthless.  There 
are  localities  where  it  is  500  feet  down 
to  water  and  that  is  where  a  drilling 
machine  shines. 

Another  thing  is  that  drilling  ma- 
chines mostly  make  a  6  to  8  inch  hole 
only,  while  a  boring  machine  will 
make  any  size,  from  6  to  24  inches. 
The  reason  the  well  borer  stops  is 
not  because  he  dislikes  to  go  down 
too  deep,  but  the  chances  are  he  is 
in  a  bed  of  loose  gravel,  which  keeps 
caving.  He  can  work  all  day  taking 
out  sand  and  gravel  and  get  the  well 
no  deeper,  unless  he  uses  plenty  of 
casing.  Some  wells  may  be  ,150  feet 
deep  and  only  need  30  feet  of  casing. 
If  there  is  a  large  bed  of  sand  at  150 
feet  and  plenty  of  water,  why  put  150 
or  more  feet  of  casing  down  to  case 
the  water  off? 

You  are  sure  of  nothing  below.  The 
extra  casins  would  amount  to  between 
$100  and  $150.  The  deep  boring  would 
cost  a  lot  niore  and  there  might  be  no 
more  water  farther  down. 

I  have  been  doing  nothing  else  but 
well-boring  these  last  six  years  and 
know  as  much  about  it  as  most  of 
them.  I  own  a  hand-boring  outfit,  a 
power-boring  outfit,  and  also  a  drill- 
ing machine.  They  all  have  their  vir- 
tues and  vices. 

When  you  get  to  a  big  bed  of  water, 
and  wish  to  case  it  off  and  go  deeper 
after  that,  pay  the  well-borer  by  the 
day  instead  of  by  the  foot,  and  see 
how  quick  he  will  take  you  up. 


MORE  POWERFl  I,  GASOLINE. 


Automobile  manufacturers  are  look- 
ing toward  the  adjustment  of  their 
engines  to  the  less  volatile  but  more 
powerful  gasoline  now  being  supplied 
by  petroleum  refiners.  Refiners,  in 
order  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
upon  petroleum  stocks,  have  cut 
deeper  into  the  crude  oil  and  are 
producing  a  fuel  considerably  more 
powerful  than  that  of  former  years. 
The  problem  of  engine  adaptation  to 
the  supply  of  petroleum  and  its  re- 
fined parts  is  one  expected  to  come 
before  the  statistical  research  bureau 
which  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute, with  headquarters  in  New  York, 
intends  to  establish.  In  this  insti- 
tute producers,  refiners  and  consum- 
ers of  oil  may  join  in  co-ordinating 
their  efforts  for  the  improvement  of 
the  industry. 

Dr.  Van  H.  Manning,  director  of 
the  United  States  bureau  of  mines,  is 
also   chairman   if   the  Improvement 


Committee  of  the  Institute.  He  has 
recommended  to  the  Institute  directo- 
rate thajt  the  new  bureau  be  estab- 
lished with  an  appropriation  of  $1,- 
000,000  a  year  to  be  raised  on  a  pro- 
duction basis  from  refiners  and  pro- 
ducers. A  special  committee  to  con- 
sider this  recommendation  has  been 
appointed  by  President  Thomas  A. 
O'Donnell.  A  favorable  report  on 
the  Manning  proposal  is  expected  by 
individual  members  of  the  Institute. 

The  problem  of  using  a  less  vola- 
tile, but  more  powerful  gasoline  for 
automobiles  is  not  a  new  one.  Ac- 
cording to  Henry  L.  Doherty,  chair- 
man of  a  committee  of  petroleum 
producers  and  refiners  which  is  now 
negotiating  with  the  manufacturers 
of  motors,  Doherty's  committee  and 
another  headed  by  John  N.  Willys,  of 
the  automobile  manufacturers,  have 
had  the  problem  under  consideration 
for  some  time.  Although  petroleum 
producers  are  bending  every  possible 
effort  toward  increased  production 
fhey  have  thus  far  *>een  unable  to 
adequately  cope  with  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  demand  for  petroleum 
products,  especially  gasoline.  Refin- 
ers, however,  have  advanced  the  only 
practical  solution  to  the  threatened 
shortage  by  cutting  deeper  into  the 
crude  oil  and  extracting  a  greater 
volume  of  gasoline  which  is  less  vola- 
tile but  more  powerful.  In  this  way 
it  is  hoped  the  supply  of  this  fuel  can 
in  some  measure  keep  pace  with  the 
demand. 

It  is  significant  to  note  the  spirit 
of  co-operation  between  petroleum 
producers,  refiners,  and  automobile 
engineers.  A  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  future  of  the  gasoline  problem  is 
expected  and  one  which  will  not 
cause  automobile  owners  to  suffer  se- 
rious loss  in  the  adaptation  of  their 
engines  to  the  more  powerful  fuel. 


An  unusual  job  recently  accom- 
plished was  the  removal  of  a  30-foot 
silo  out  of  a  farm  yard  and  a  consid- 
erable distance  down  the  road.  Sled 
runner  timbers  had  been  placed  under 
it  and  a  45-horsepower  tractor  was 
pulling  it  steadily  without  stopping. 


The  finest,  deepest  dust  mulch  we 
found  was  among  the  stakes  culti- 
vated by  the  Little  Bear  tractor, 
which  operated  with  cutaway  disks 
and  Forkner  tillers.  A  Little  Bear 
on  exhibit  was  sold  to  a  buyer  from 
San  Salvador,  Central  America. 


MM  FOUR-WHEEL-DRIVE 
TRACTOB. 

A  new  four-wheel-drive  tractor  of 
15-20  horsepower  is  to  be  built  by 
the  Sumner  Iron  Works.  Its  final 
drive  to  all  four  wheels  is  an  internal 
gear  enclosed  and  running  in  grease. 
It  uses  a  Waukesha  motor,  Timken, 
Hyatt,  and  New  Departure  bearings 
throughout,  magneto  and  impulse 
starter,  speeds  1%  to  4%  miles  per 
hour,  turning  radius  eleven  feet, 
wheel  base  100  inches,  tread  64 
inches. 


POWER 

A  weak  heart  in  the  wonderful  engine  called  our  body,  makes  a  weak 
body,  and  so  a  spark  from  a  Magneto  can  make  or  mar  the  efficiency  of 
any  tractor  deriving  its  power  from  an  internal  combustion  engine. 

The  spark  from  K-W  Magneto,  is  so  hot,  that  when  it  occurs  within  a 
cylinder  filled  with  carbureted  gas,  the  combustion  is  instant  and  com- 
plete, and  full  power  is  assured  from  every  drop  of  fuel  used.  This  is 
why  a  tractor  K-W  equipped,  wdl  show  far  greater  efficiency;  power 
and  economy,  over  the  fame  tractor  using  other  ignition. 

The  K-W  Magneto  was  built  for      K-»W  equipped.    It  is  your  insur. 


tractors,  and  has  proven  its  worth 
in  tractor  service  covering  a  period 
of  nine  years — when  two  manufac- 
turers adopted  it —  until  today, 
when  on  over  70  per  cent  of  all 
tractors  made,  the  K-W  is  standard 
equipment. 

Make  sure  the  tractor  you  buy  is 


ance  against  expensive  an  i  annoy- 
ing delays,  and  a  guarantee  of 
service  and  satisfaction,  'Write  for 
a  list  of  K-W  equipped  tractors. 

<TriI{K-W)lGNITION  C°) 

2880      V^/ClEVElMID.OHIO.  USA. 
tnester  Ave. 


High  Tension  Fi,T^7LKl>d  of  »tel 

MI  r  Atr*Ar    and  Oct  Maximum  Power 
AC 


s~  ^.t  «r-  ♦  c  <inu  vjit  -id xi mum  rower 
UNtJWJ  Out  of  Evert/  Drop  Used 


Simplex  Creeper  Attachment 


This  standard  creeper  attachment 
npplied  to  yonr  Fordson  or  wheel 
type  "i  tractor  will  increase  rou 
pulling  power  and  solve  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  been  experi- 
enced with  the  round  wheel  type  of 
tractor. 

NO  SLIPPING  OF  WHEELS 
Ml  PACKING  OF  SOIL 

Will  fit  your  Fordson  tractor 
without  any  alterations.  Stand- 
ard units  built  for  Twin  City  and 
Vallis  Cub  tractors. 

Mere  l'ovt er—  liuilt  Right 

The  low  height  of  the  track  en- 
ables you  to  ret  up  clone  to  your 
trees,  which  is  impossible  to  do 
with  the  round  wheel.  All  work- 
ing parts  of  creeper  inclosed  from 
loose  dirt  and  rocks. 


Creeper  Attachment  for  Your  Fordson  Tractor 

ORDER  NOW— DEMONSTRATIONS  GIVEN 

TRACTOR  PARTS  COMPANY 


328  Laughlin  Building, 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

Width  of  track.  10  inches. 
Grooser  shoos  cast  solid  to  links. 
TrajL'k  consists  of  Sullivan  sure- 
grip  pinless  track  links;  no  loose 
spools  or  pins. 

Length  of  track  in  contact  with 
ground,  two  feet. 
All  gears  and  wheels  inclosed  with 
sheet-iron  housing  on  both  sides 
of  track. 

Rollers  and  sprockets  Hyatt 
mounted. 
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ORCHARD    TRACTOR  WHERE 
HORSKS  GATE  UP. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

;Late  last  spring  H.  E.  Church's 
apple  orchard  in  Yucaipa  Valley  of 
San  Bernardino  county  had  not  yet 
been  plowed  and  the  soil  was  as  hard 
as  a  road.  He  hired  a  man  and  team 
to  plow  it.  The  plow  made  a  series 
of  dives  and  jumps.  The  man  followed 
it  three  or  four  rounds  and  went 
home. 

A  tractor  came  to  the  rescue.  Geo. 
Knutsen  had  bought  a  handy  little 
one  of  i)-16  horsepower  in  March.  Mr. 
Knutsen  has  an  orchard  of  his  own, 
but  very  soon  he  found  the  demand 
for  tractor  work  among  his  neighbors 
so  insistent  that  through  this  sum- 
mer he  has  done  the  cultivation  for 
about  100  acres  of  their  orchards, 
sometimes  rather  neglecting  his  own. 
He  charges  a  price  per  hour  which 
covers  the  expenses  and  gives  him 
good  pay  for  his  time.  Working  by 
the  hour  is  much  more  satisfactory 
than  by  the  contract,  as  it  avoids  fric- 
tion. 

When  Mr.  Church  asked  him  early 
In  April  to  work  the  hard  orchard 
where  horses  had  given  it  up,  a  sur- 
vey of  the  place  showed  that  it  had 
been  repeatedly  plowed  toward  the 
trees  so  that  a  ridge  had  been  built 
sloping  upward  to  each  row.  Plow- 
ing was  omitted,  but  the  tractor 
double-disked  the  place  both  ways  and 
pulls  the  dirt  away  from  the  trees. 
The  disk  worked  a  strip  about  six 
.feet  wide  each  trip  and  was  always 
followed  by  a  heavy  piece  of  gaspipe 
about  six  feet  long  and  3^  inches  in 
diameter  to  pack  and  smooth  the  sur- 
face. This  was  all  the  work  on  the 
orchard  until  the  middle  of  May,  when 
two  and  sometimes  three  furrows 
were  opened  at  once.  The  furrower 
was  made  by  putting  shovels  on  a 
Jensen  gooseneck  cultivator.  After 
each  irrigation,  the  ground  was  culti- 
vated and  smoothed  off  by  means  of 
the  six-foot  gocseneck  cultivator,  fol- 
lowed by  the  gaspipe.  The  furrows 
,were  the  right  distance  apart,  so  the 
tractor  wheels  ran  in  them.  They 
did  not  pack  tUe  wet  soil,  because 
they  run  on  a  series  of  long  steel 
points  .projecting  from  the  rim  of  the 
wheel.  The  cultivator  did  not  fill  the 
furrows  quite  level,  so  next  year  its 
teeth  will  be  twisted  to  throw  more 
dirt  into  them. 

Gasoline  is  used  altogether  by  Mr. 
Knutsen  as  he  figures  that  what  he 
would  save  by  using  distillate  would 
be  more  than  lost  by  loss  of  time 
starting  and  cleaning  the  engine.  Ten 
gallons  were  enough  for  a.  iy2  hour 
run  at  most  orchard  work. 


SHIPPING  TOMATOES  FROM 
ORANGE  COUNTY. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

i  Tomato  shipment  from  Orange 
county  began  in  earnest  the  last  week 
of  September,  due  to  frosts  all  over 
Colorado  and  in  many  places  through- 
out the  East.  Very  good  prices  of  $1 
per  30-pound  box  f.  o.  b.  cars,  were 
being  received. 

About  1,200  acres  of  tomatoes  for 
shipping  were  grown  in  Orange 
county  this  year,  according  to  W.  E. 
Whitacre,  who  is  the  agent  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Vegetable  Union  for  that 
county.  Total  acreage  is  about  2,000, 
quite  a  few  or  which  were  grown  for 
seed,  which  are  extracted  at  the  plant 
erected  near  Santa  Ana  last  year  for 
this  purpose.  The  rest  are  for  can- 
ning. The  chief  tomato  districts  are 
Pullerton,  Yorba,  Anaheim,  Santa 
Ana,  Buena  Park,  Garden  Grove,  and 
Stanton. 

Crop  conditions  were  very  good  un- 
til the  rain  about  September  30,  and 
that  did  no  great  damage.  No  blight 
is  reported,  and  but  little  loss  oc- 
curred from  wilt  and  nematodes. 
That  loss  was  on  light  soils,  which 
are  rather  scarce  in  this  county. 


iiomt,ki:y  county  fair. 


Monterey  county  is  a  big  bunch  of 
communities,  many  of  which  are  far 
p.part;  but  they  got  together  in  a 
splendid  county  fair  at  Salinas  Octo- 
ber 11  and  12.  The  schools  of  at  least 
31  districts  were  represented  fittingly, 
and  were  possibly  the  most  active  in 
preparation.  The  ranchers  brought 
their  best  products  and  animals  for 


keen  but  good-natured  rivalry,  and 
quite  a  number  went  home  resolved 
to  do  better  next  time.  Local  busi- 
ness industries  were  well  represented, 
and  about  fourteen  tractors  of  seven 
different  makes  performed  for  visitors. 


This  is  the  first  county  fair  in  many 
years,  but  judging  by  the  support 
given  by  county  supervisors,  public 
schools,  farmers,  and  local  business 
men,  it  will  be  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale  each  year  henceforth. 


ULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  and  WAGONS 


,  118-180  N.  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

Oliver  Plows  Roderick  Lean  Disc  Harrows 

Forkner  Tillers  Planet  Jr.  Cultivators 

Studebaker  Wagons 

PERFECT  FARM  MACHINERY 


We  recently  saw  a  farmer  hauling 
•  six  cattle  on  a  motor  truck  and  two 
more  on  a  light  trailer.  The  cattle 
alternated  facing  opposite  directions 
to  save  room  and  hold  them  firmly 
upright. 


The  McKay  Disc 
Plow  and  Subsoiler 

The  Sensation  of  the  1919  Tractor  Show. 


Especially  adapted  to  hard  ground  and  dif- 
ficult plowing.  No  shares  to  sharpen — no 
spring  beams.  If  you  want  a  real  plow, 
see  our  agents  or  write  for  full  informa- 
tion.   Plows  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

112-118  So.  Los  Angeles  St., 
LOS   ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Built  to  mpet^ther  work — not  to  meet  a  price 


The  great  TWIN  CITY  Line  of  Tractors  now  covers 
the  full  range  of  practical  farm  tractor  use. 


Twin  City  1 6-30 
The  16-30  has  every  characteristic  that  has  made  our 
large  tractors  famous. 


The  New  AU-Steel  TWIN  CITY  Threiher  has  behind 
its  22-inch  cylinder  84  square  feet  of  sepa- 
rating surface.   Write  us  for  com- 
plete details. 


TWIN  CITY  12-20  Tractor 

—the  real  attraction  at  this  year's  demonstrations 
-the  powerful  and  dependable  performer  on  all 
belt  and  drawbar  work. 

THE  sixteen-valve,  four-cylinder  engine  with  its 
counterbalanced  crankshaft,  removable  cylinder 
heads  and  cylinder  sleeves,  is  the  most  successful 
kerosene  burning  engine  made.  Designed,  not  adapted,  for  kerosene 
— and  developed  in  our  own  great  plant  by  our  own  engineers. 
Transmission  drives  direct  on  both  forward  speeds.  Gears  drop 
forged,  steel  cut  and  case  hardened,  run  in  oil  bath  in  one-piece, 
dust-proof  case.  Hyatt  roller  bearings.  The  simplest,  most 
accessible  and  dependable  tractor  for  your  farm. 
We  have  a  widespread  organization  of  branches,  distributors  and 
dealers.  Write  and  we  will  direct  you  to  nearest  Twin  City  dealer. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGS 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company 

Minneapolis.  U.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

Frank  O.  Renstroni  Co. — San  Francisco.  Oakland.  Stockton  and  Los  Angeles.Cal. 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. — Denver.  Colo.;  Des  Moines.  Ia.;  Peoria, 
III.:  Fargo.  N.  D. ;  Great  Falls.  Mont.;  Wichita.  Kan.;  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah; 
Spokane.  Wash.  Twin  City  Co. — Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Lincoln.  Neb.;  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  Crowley.  La.;  Dallas,  Houston.  Amarillo  and  San  Antonio.  Texas.  East- 
ern and  Export  Offices — 154  Nassau  St..  New  York  City.  Minneapolis  Steel 
&  Machinery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. — Winnipeg.  Man.;  Calgary,  Alberta;  Regina, 
Sask.     ltuskerville  &  Dahl — Watertown,  S.  D. 


TWINS  CITY 

12-20  KeroseneTractor^Mwith  16- valve  engine 
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lusiest  Season  of  the  Farm  Year, 

PELCO-LIGHT  most,  for  doing  the  necessary  chores  and  tire- 
(operates  on  kerosene),  time-saving  (replaces  old-fashioned 
can  run  it).  Farm  hands  nowadays  insist  on  more  home  com- 
rking  conditions.  To  get  and  keep  help,  advertise  that  YOUR 
nd  cold  running  water,  and  electrically-operated  farm  appli- 
you  all  these  advantages.  Over  75,000  other  progressive  far- 
j,  money  by  using  DELCO-LIGHT,  the  complete  electric  light 


Cleans  Up  the  Chores  Quickly 

busy  times.  DELCO-LIGHT  is  doing  scores  of  chores  on  thou- 
nple,  satisfactory  way.    Milking  cows,  pumping  water,  oper- 
ing  tools — these  are  only  a  few  of  the  daily  chores  that  DELCO- 
time  with  little  expense  and  attention. 

Eelps  in  the  House  in  Busy  Time 

Ight  work  of  helping  with  heavy  household  tasks.  Cleaning 
ting  big  batches  of  bread,  washing  immense  piles  of  dirty 
kith  these  tiresome  duties  with  haste  and  without  heat.  It  pro- 
house  and  all  farm  buildings — assures  freedom  from  fire. 

look  Costs  Nothing' — Write  jor  It. 

Ising  DELCO-LIGHT  for  increased  profits  on  your  farm — trje 
Isworn  testimonials  of  farmers  all  over  the  country  who  use 
|$e  are  given  in  detail  in  the  free  DELCO-LIGHT  book.  Use 
our  copy,  and  learn  what  DELCO-LIGHT  can  do  for  you — 

H  $  COCHRAN 


•ISTRIBUTORS 


Who's  Your  Nearest 
Delco- Light  Dealer? 

C.  L.  ANDERSON,  care  Julian  Hotel  Woodland,  Calif. 

ANDERSON  &  DOYLE  Salinas.  Calif. 

BREN.N..N  &  SON  Loomls.  Calif. 

C.  L.  URIARTE,  P.  O.  Box  No.  127,.  .T  Nogales.  Arizona. 

M.  B.  CHARLES,  39  E.  San  Antonio  St  ,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

HARRY   DO  LAN   ierington,  Nevada 

O.  C.  EGELSTON,  715  Eye  Street  Fresno,  Calif. 

H.  M.  HALL.  129  East  6th  Street  :  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

VV.  R.  DODGE,  P.  O.  Box  No.  684  Lompoc,  Calif. 

RICHARD  EATON,  914  12th  St  Sacramento,  Calif. 

ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO  Ckiah,  Calif. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS,  141  N.  1st  St.,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

HAWAIIAN  ELEC.  CO.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

RO\  LeMASTERS.  care  Hnghson  Hotel  Modesto,  Calif. 

T.  L.  LAEREMAN,  645  Main  Street,  El  Centre,  Calif. 

A.  A.  LITCHFIELD,  P.  O.  Box  No.  140  i  Weed,  Calif. 

LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  GARAGE  COMPANY  Ely.  Nevada. 

Eb*bst  macbostie  b'»»»p.  cur. 

M*?A1»n»IflA9IJE'  4861  Arista  Street  "....San  Diego,  CaUf. 

MACONDRAY  &  CO   Manila    P  I 

A.  W.  MILLER    HUt"  CaUf 

H   R  Np°mvB^V  1344  W-  *th  St •  •  'Bl™&  Calif. 

R  dp™'  313  E-  P°P,ar  St Stockton,  Cal. 
PAFL  R   TpRArirV Willows,  Calif. 

t  Yv  V  *„,   Qulncy.  Callf-W 

w   h   aSi »oV T^re  Plerce  Piano  HoU8e  Eureka,  Callf?^ 

 ration,  Nevada. 


DELCO-LIGHT 
WATER 
SYSTEM 


Let  Delco-Light  put 
the  Delco  -  Light 
Water  System  to 
work  on  your  place. 


out1 9* 


ana 


Today 


CfcP 

fcteraW*8'  


FRESNO 
715  Eye  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
606  Mission  Street 


■ 
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California  Wins  in  National  Dairy  Show 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  I  +.i 


According  to  a  telegram  received 
from  Dean  Van  Norman,  who  is  at- 
tending the  National  Dairy  Show  at 
Chicago,  California  has  again  stepped 
into  the  limelight  and  this  time  along 
dairy  lines.  The  telegram  reads  as 
follows: 

"Hurrah  for  California!  First  on 
certified  milk  goes  to  University  of 
California.  .First  on  market  milk  and 
market  cream  to  Elliott-Brant,  whose 
cream  scored  100 — first  time  this  high 
score  ever  was  given  at  National 
Dairy  Show.  On  City  House  Depart- 
ment Exhibit,  Los  Angeles  gets  first. 
The  Pacific  Coast  gets  six  out  of  nine 
firsts  in  milk  and  cream  classes. 
Dupee  of  Santee  won  Grand  Champion 
on  Guernsey  bull." 

The  certified  milk  mentioned  secur- 
ing the  highest  award  was  from  the 
University  of  California  Certified 
Dairy  conducted  on  the  campus  at 
Berkeley. 

It  was  another  feather  in  the  cap  of 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

WfLLOCGHBY,  OHIO. 

Milking  Shorthorns 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred   by   us  and  acknowledge   the  beet  and 

most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  beet  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1.700  lbe.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10.000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison. 
Santa  Bona  Stork  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 


FOR  SALE 

100  HEAD  FINE 
HEREFORD  HEIFERS 

Bred  up  for  20  years  and  now  with 
calf  by  the  best  Registered  Bulls 
I  could  find.  For  the  man  who 
wants  to  start  in  the  cattle  busi- 
ness right. 

You  ean't  beat  them  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

CHAS.  A.  TROWBRIDGE 

BISHOP,  CALIF. 


the  California  livestock  breeders  when 
Edgemoor  Farms  at  Santee,  W.  H. 
Dupee,  owner,  wins  the  grand  cham- 
pionship in  the  Guernsey  bull  class 
with  Itchen  May  King.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  though  when  the  bull 
is  taken  into  consideration. 

The  dairymen  of  California  sent  a 
large  delegation  to  the  National  Dairy 
Show.  Two  special  pullmans,  one 
from  northern  California  and  the 
other  from  the  south,  met  at  Ogden, 
continuing  their  journey  together,  and 
no  one  being  able  to  say  which  car 
contained  the  cream  of  the  trip. 

Dean  Van  Norman  of  the  University 
Farm  School,  Davis;  Dr.  J.  P.  Iver- 
son.  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Animal 
Industry,  Sacramento;  S.  H.  Greene, 
secretary  of  the  California  Dairy 
Council,  San  Francisco,  and  D.  O. 
Brant  of  the  Elliott-Brant  Rancho, 
Owensmouth,  are  among  those  com- 
posing the  delegation. 


CALIFORNIA  INTERNATIONAL 
I  I\  E  STOCK  SHOW. 

Effort  is  being  made  in  all  depart- 
ments to  make  this  the  greatest  show 
of  its  kind  ever  pulled  off  in  Califor- 
nia or  elsewhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

In  the  horse  department  Roy  M. 
Pike,  chairman  of  the  horse  show  com- 
mittee, announced  yesterday  the  en- 
try of  two  famous  horses,  Uhlan,  the 
great  trotter,  owned  by  C.  K.  G.  Bil- 
lings of  Santa  Barbara,  and  Friar 
Hock,  the  famous  Thoroughbred  from 
the  stables  of  J.  H.  Rossiter.  These 
horses  will  participate  in  the  horse 
show  that  will  be  held  in  connection 
with  the  stock  show  November  1-8. 

Stalls  and  pens  for  1,000  head  of 
livestock  are  being  constructed  with 
all  speed  inside  the  building  and  al- 
ready it  is  known  that  all  these  will 
be  full.  Carload  lots  of  fat  stock  will 
be  shown  outside  in  specially  con- 
structed pens. 


Much  interest  is  being  shown  in  the 
breeding  of  thoroughbred  horses  in 
Nevada,  due  to  the  annual  race  meets 
held  in  Reno.  The  Nevada  Stock 
Farm  owned  by  Geo.  Wingfield  has 
experienced  a  successful  season  on 
the  track  and  at  the  Farm.  Several 
good  prospects  have  been\  sold  at  a 
good  figure  to  enter  the  racing  strings 
of  several  eastern  racing  men,  while 
a  few  have  been  sold  to  local  and 
California  breeders.  This  firm  sold 
a  consignment  of  thoroughbreds  to 
Hawaiian  breeders  about  a  year  ago 
which  met  with  the  approval  of  many 
in  the  islands. 


Reynolds  and  Lonquist's  fine  herd 
of  registered  Red  Polled  cattle  are  at- 
tracting much  favorable  comment  in 
the  Hat  Creek  Valley,  Shasta  County. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 


All  heavy-boned  Srotch  or  Scotch-topped  breeding. 
Herd  headed  by  Golden  Goods  Junior,  sire  of  Little  Sweetheart.  Grand  Champion  of 
Ormondale  Maid.  2nd  prize  junior  yearling  at  State  Fair. 
Every  animal  positively  guaranteed.     Prices  on  application. 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE        ADMAXTn  A  ¥  171  BEDWOOD  CITY.  CAL. 

B.  D.  No.  1 


BKS85S.?£5£.  ORMONDALE  CO. 


CALIFORNIA 
INTERNATIONAL 

LIVESTOCK  SHOW 


CALIFORNIA  BUILDING, 
PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION  GROUNDS 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  November  1st  to  8th 


Presents  the  most  complete  showing  of  Cattle,  both  dairy  and 
beef,  Horses,  Swine,  Sheep,  Goats,  Poultry  and  Rabbits  ever 
offered  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Dairy  Division,  with  its  competitive  display  of  Dairy  Pro- 
ducts, and  an  extensive  exhibit  of  modern  dairy  and  barn 
appliances,  makes  this  the  "National  Dairv  Show  of  the 
West." 

The  Night  Horse  Show  will  feature  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
track  and  road  horses  of  the  country,  comprising  the  fullest 
program  of  horse  events  ever  offered  in  the  West,  including 
spectacular  and  novelty  'performances  by  U.  S.  Cavalry 

Troops. 

San  Francisco,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  entire  West,  has 
provided  a  really  big  live  stock  attraction  that  is  both  educa- 
tional ..and  ..entertaining  ..and  ..an  ..exposition  that  you  cannot 
afford  to  miss. 


Show  opens  Saturday,  November  1st. 
Closes,  Saturday,  November  8th. 


Calitornia  International  Livestock  Show  Corporation 


W.  T.  SESNON,  President. 


GORDON  H.  TRUE,  Manager 


STOCKMEN --TAKE  NOTICE 

DO  NOT  FAIL  TO  SEE  THE 

Exhibition  of  Forage  Crops 


AT  THE 

LOS   ANGELES   LIVE    STOCK  SHOW 

BY  THE 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  S.  Spring  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

ASK  FOB  THE  BULLETIN  ON  G BASSES 


BRIGHTON  FARM  SHORTHORNS 

One  three-year-old  bull  bred  by  H.  B.  Clay. 
Two  outstanding  yearling  bulls  sired  by  Sir  Type,  a  son  ol  Cumberland  Typo. 
A  few  yearling  heifers  of  same  breeding. 
Also  registered  Berkenires  of  both  sexes  of  best  breeding. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


Perkins,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal. 


THIRD  SALE  OF 

SHORTHORNS 

under  the  auspices  of  CALIFORNIA  SHORTHORN   BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

afi^TsJ"  THURSDAY,  NOV.  6,  1919 

At   CALIFORNIA   BUILDING,    EXPOSITION  GROUNDS, 
In  conjunction  with  the  SAN  FRANCISCO  LIVESTOCK  SHOW,  NOVEMBER  1-8,  1919. 

30  Head  Registered  Cows  and  Heifers,       1  O  Head  Registered  Bulls 

OQl  ESTIONABLY  THE  GREATEST  LOT  OF  SHORTHORNS  EVER  OFFERED  AT  PUBLIC  SALE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

For  Catalog,  Address 

CALIFORNIA  SHORTHORN   BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

222  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco.  

AUCTIONEER,  EARL  GARTIN,  GREENSBURG,  IND. 


' '.  f  < 
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San  Joaquin  County  s  Big  Fair 


The  revival  of  the  county  fair,  after 
a  lapse  of  years  and  much  grief  in 
the  reviving,  was  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. Community  exhibits,  each  of 
them,  were  better  and  more  varied 
than  could  have  been  made  by  the 
county  as  a  whole  at  the  time  of  hold- 
ing the  last  fair.  Machinery  helped, 
as  Stockton  is  a  machinery  center, 
and  the  factories  and  other  concerns 
all  assisted  to  the  best  of  their  ability. 

The  livestock  exhibit  was  a  wonder. 
Swine  was  represented  by  Berkshires, 
Duroc-Jerseys  and  Poland-Chinas. 
Dairy  cattle  by  Guernseys,  Holstein- 
Friesians  and,  last  but  not  least,  Jer- 
seys; sheep  by  Shropshires  and  beef 
cattle  by  Shorthorns.  In  the  special 
prizes,  A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Escalon 


won  the  Stockton  Record  Cup  for  the 
"Best  Exhibit  of  Live  Stock"  with  his 
Berkshire  swine  and  Guernsey  cattle. 
J.  E.  Thorpe  of  Lockeford  won  the  spe- 
cial Fair  Association  prize  for  the 
"Best  Group  of  Live  Stock"  with  his 
Jersey  cattle  and  Duroc-Jersey  swine. 

H.  E.  Cornwell  and  R.  L.  Holmes  of 
Modesto  made  out  to  win  most  of  the 
ribbons  in  the  Holstein-Friesian 
classes,  winning  both  grand  champion- 
ships. 

The  Poland-China  exhibit  was  fine, 
with  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons,  J.  F. 
Lehman  of  Lodi  and  N.  K.  Horan  of 
Lockeford,  showing  their  good  ones. 
Grand  championships  both  went  to 
Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons  on  Matchless 
Big  Bob  and  Belle's  Beauty. 


Kings  County  Poland-China  Sale 


(Written  for  the  Pacific 

At  the  recent  Kings  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders'  Association  sale,  held 
October  11  at  Hanford,  a  new  world 
record  was  established  in  the  sale  of 
the  open  silt,  Big  Kate  4th,  consigned 
by  Fred  Ross  of  Hanford,  and  keenly 
bid  on  by  the  three  well-known  breed- 
ers, J.  A.  Crawshaw  to  $3,100,  Les  Mc- 
Cracken  to  $3,125  and  the  winners  of 
the  grand  young  animal,  M.  &  A.  L. 
Bassett,  to  $3,150.  The  new  price  ex- 
cels the  recent  sale  pricet)f  the  March 
gilt,  Butter's  Kind,  sired  by  Giant 
Buster  and  out  of  Morgan's  Kind,  sold 
to  Paul  Wagner  for  $3,1000  in  the  corn 


Rural  Press  by  Ted  Cameron.) 

belt  within  the  past  few  weeks;  both 
animals  were  of  the  Big  Bob  breeding. 

With  anxious  bidders  present  and  a 
good  audience,  Col.  Ben.  A.  Rhoades 
presiding,  and  Cols.  Leachman  and  Bell 
assisting  in  the  ring,  the  64  animals 
were  placed  in  new  homes  at  desir- 
able prices  in  quick  time.  The  other 
feature  of  the  sale  was  the  choice  of 
one  gilt  out  of  the  litter  from  Edith 
Rose,  sired  by  the  great  boar,  Supreme 
Prospect.  After  being  strongly  bid  on 
to  $1,250  by  H.  T.  Ashford  of  Lemoore, 
Les  McCracken  of  Ripon,  the  noted 
breeder,  took  the  pig  home  when  he 
raised  the  price  to  $1,275. 


TULARE 


COUNTY  POLAND-CHINA 
SALE. 


The  Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Consignment  sale  will  bring 
out  some  of  the  best  offerings  of  the 


year.  This  is  their  initial  sale,  but  all 
are  old  breeders,  and  judging  from  the 
above  picture,  it  will  be  very  hard  to 
find  better  animals  offered  anywhere. 
Breeders  who  are  contemplating  send- 
ing East  for  stock  should  go  slow  and 


OPENS  TODAY! 
The  Los  Angeles 

LIVESTOCK  SHOW 

The  West's  Greatest  Livestock  Exposition 

Exposition  Paik,  October  18-26 


FIVE  BIG  SHOWS 
IN  ONE 


Kennel  Exhibit. 

Race  Meeting. 

Poultry  Display. 

Society  Horse  Show. 

International  Livestock 
Exposition. 


$55,000  in  Cash 
Premiums 


one  Spavin—*  L  Lump  Jaw 


Nomatter  how  old  the  case,  how  lame  the 
none,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 
Fleming's  Spavin  and  Ring- 
bone Paste,  $2.08  a  Bottle 

IWar  tax  paid'.   .On.  application  aaoallr 
fnouah.  lnt.n<lrdonl>  for.-i.t.bliab.'d  caaeaof 
J  "one  tapavin  Rina-bon*  and  Si<Ub..na.  Monty 
I  SS&iLi'  *Ht.  f  r  FLEMING'S  VEST- 

^►OCKCT  VETERINARY  ADVISED.  Itla  FREE 

I  FLEMING  BROS  s?!""**  *<«*«  *•«<•. 

|  I  kt-minu  BKVd.  c»,m|.t»,CMICACO,ILI_ 


■  The  farmer's  old  reliable  treat- 
I  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming's  Actinof orm 

I  Sold  for  J2.f.O  (war  tax  paid)  a  bottlo 
I  under  a  positive  guarantee  since  1896  —  your 
I  money  refunded  if  it  fails.   Write  today  for 

I  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
■La  book  of  197  paaca  and  67  llluatratlona.  It  la  FREE. 
^■J  FLEMING  BROS.,  Cbaniita,  327  Unian  Slock  Yard i,  Chicago 


attend  their  home  State  sales  first,  as 
here  they  can  see  what  they  are  buy- 
ing. Also,  hogs  raised  in  this  country 
do  not  have  to  endure  change  of  cli- 
mate, change  of  feeds  and  a  long  trip 


by  rail.  If  we  only  get  in  tlv  habit 
of  patronizing  home  industry  in  this 
line,  we  will  then  be  in  a  position  to 
give  all  the  credit  of  our  super-excel- 
lent swine  to  California. 


BERKSHIRE 

Bred  Sown  Gilt  Sale 

Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show 
WEDNESDAY,  OCT.22,1:30  p.m. 


THIRTY  BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS,  and  a  few  carefully  selected  young 
boars  will  be  offered  at  public  auction  in  the  judging  ring,  consign- 
ments being  made  by  the  leading  breeders  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

This  sale  offers  beginners  a  splendid  opportunity  to  get  established  with 
some  of  the  best  animals  of  the  breed,  and  safely  settled  to  boars  that 
head  the  best  herds  in  the  country. 

Established  breeders  will  find  bred  sows  of  breeding  that  will  make  strong 
additions  to  their  herds,  carrying  the  blood  lines  that  have  won  Na- 
tional and  International  honors  in  the  show  ring. 

Remember  that  this  is  strictly  a  guaranty  sale,  and  that  every  sow  must 
prove  to  be  with  pig  or  purchaser  has  the  privilege  of  accepting  an 
animal  equally  as  good  or  have  his  money  back. 

No  time  is  better  than  the  present  to  get  started  in  the  purebred  business, 
and  no  breed  of  hogs  is  better  established  in  the  West  than  the  Berk- 
shire. Send  your  grade  or  scrub  to  the  butcher  and  buy  a  good  reg- 
istered bred  sow. 

Remember,  these  sows  are  guaranteed  breeders  and  will  be  sold  at 
your  own  prices. 


WESTERN 
BERKSHIRE 
CONGRESS 


A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  Pres. 
Escalon,  Cal. 


FRANK  B.  ANDERSON,  Sect'y. 
Box  724,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer. 


A  postcard  to  the  Secretary  will  bring  a  catalog. 


FOR  SALE 


One  of  the  best  bred  foundation  herds  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States,  consisting  of  herd  bull;  three  young  cows 
with  two  heifer  calves  at  foot.  While  these  cattle  are  high-priced  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  highly  bred,  I  offer  them  at  a  reduction,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  decided  to  sell  my  ranch  property.  The  cattle  are 
on  my  ranch,  which  is  located  8  miles  east  of  Oakdale,  Stanislaus  Co.,  Cal. 

Address  Owner, 

DR.  VERDO  B.  GREGORY, 

323  East  Weber  Avenue,  Stockton,  California 
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Overproduction  of  Purebred  Livestock 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rami  Press.) 


To  begin  with  we  have  to  establish 
just  what  we  mean  by  the  term  "pure- 
bred" as  applied  to  live  stock  of  all 
kinds.  There  has  been  In  the  past 
much  confusion  as  to  just  what  is 
meant  when  we  say  an  animal  is 
"purebred,"  and  there  is  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  authorities  to- 
day as  to  just  what  is  understood 
when  the  term  is  used.  Some  people 
have  the  idea  that  if  purebred  or  reg- 
istered sires  are  used  long  enough  in 
a  flock  or  herd  of  farm  animals  that 
the  progeny  will  eventually  become 
eligible  for  registration  in  the  partic- 
ular herd  book  of  that  breed  of  ani- 
mals, but  such,  so  far,  is  not  the  case 
under  the  present  rules  and  regula- 
tions established  by  the  various  live- 
stock organizations.  Therefore,  if 
we  say  the  term  means  the  same  as 
registered  we  will  have  its  general 
meaning  when  used  as  a  qualifying 
term  when  applied  to  domestic  ani- 
mals. 

"Thoroughbred''  and  "rurebred." 

A  word  at  this  point  may  not  be 
out  of  place  relative  to  the  use  of  the 
terms  "  thoroughbred "  and  "pure 
blood'  in  the  place  of  the  term  "pure- 
bred." We  should  all  confine  our- 
selves to  the  use  of  the  terms  "pure- 
bred' or  "registered"  when  we  speak 
of  animals  that  are  enrolled  upon  the 
herd  books  of  the  various  livestock  or- 
ganizations. The  term  "thorough- 
bred" is  rightfully  applied  only  to  the 
English  breed  of  running  or  race 
horses  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  all 
healthy  animals  are  "pure  bloods" 
whether  they  are  registered  or  not. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  there  is  danger  of  over-pro- 
duction of  purebred  livestock.  The 
answer  is  yes,  if  by  over-production 
is  meant  an  over-supply  of  animals 
that  are  eligible  to  registration  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  even  ap- 
proach those  breed  qualifications  laid 
down  by  the  livestock  registration  as- 
sociations. The  danger  lies  not  in  an 
over-supply  of  Tilly  Alcartras  or 
Vive  la  France,  but  in  an  over-reg- 
istration of  mediocre  or  even  inferior 
animals  by  persons  of  whom  some  are 
actually  dishonest  and  some  who  do 
not  realize  that  because  an  animal's 
sire  and  dam  are  purebred  that  it  can 
be  inferior.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that 
it  is  often  the  case  that  inferior  ani- 
mals are  the  result  from  mating  pure- 
bred animals,  but  it  is  less  often  the 
case  from  those  animals  that  ap- 
proach perfection  than  those  of  ordi- 
nary merit.  Therefore,  if  breeders 
generally  would  carefully  cull  their 
young  animals  and  send  to  the 
butcher  all  calves  or  steers,  pigs  and 
lambs  that  do  not  come  very  close  to 


their  particular  standard  of  perfection 
the  danger  of  over-production  will  be 
eliminated  for  generations  to  come. 
Kcouomic  Rather  than  Color  Quali- 
fication. 

Forty  years  ago  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  find  a  Jersey  bull  or  cow 
that  was  not  of  a  "solid  color  with  a 
black  tongue  and  switch,"  and  so  much 
stress  was  laid  on  this  color  qualifi- 
cation that  other  more  practical  qual- 
ifications were  lost  sight  of  in  many 
cases,  and  injury  done  the  breed  that 
it  has  taken  years  to  overcome.  It  is. 
necessary  then  that  animals,  to  be 
good  and  worthy  of  registration  and 
putting  on  the  market  as  sires  and 
dams  must,  with  certainty,  or  nearly 
so,  reproduce  the  economic  and  aes- 
thetic qualificatioins  so  much  desired. 
Particular  stress  must  be  laid  on  the 
economic  rather  than  color  qualifi- 
cation and  faddish  notions. 

Some  may  say  that  if  we  cull  our 
animals  too  closely  that  we  might  just 
as  well  send  them  all  to  the  butcher 
and  not  bother  with  the  purebred  side 
of  the  business  at  all.  True,  if  they 
consider  it  a  "bother"  to  breed  the 
best,  for  that  is  what  makes  the  great 
breeder,  the  man  who  is  willing  to 
take  the  "bother"  and  has  the  patience 
to  select  and  cull  and  when  he  finds 
an  animal  that  reproduces  with  cer- 
tainty the  characteristics  sought  he 
will  "hang  on"  to  that  bull  or  cow  or 
boar  or  ram,  as  the  case  may  be,  under 
great  temptation  of  price,  and  with 
such  animals  build  up  a  great  herd 
or  flock  and  therefore  receive  the  high 
prices  so  coveted. 

Everything  is  not  lost  either  in 
turning  a  large  percentage  off  as  culls 
to  the  slaughter  pen,  but  a  higher 
price  is  almost  certain  to  be  received 
for  the  purebred  culls  when  fed  and 
marketed  in  competition  with  grades 
and  crossbreds.  They  will  feed  easier 
and  give  a  greater  gain  for  the  feed 
consumed  and  will  be  more  uniform 
in  appearance.  Remember  that  by 
appearance  it  is  not  entirely  color 
that  is  meant  but  uniform  conforma- 
tion and  size. 

True   Purebred   3Iarket  Never 
glutted. 

Therefore,  if  breeders  of  registered 
livestock  will  study  the  characteristcs 
of  their  animals  and  what  is  needed 
to  make  those  animals  perfect,  and  re- 
serve for  breeding  purposes  only  those 
that  approach  perfection,  then  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  over-production 
and  a  ready  market  found  for  all 
registered  animals.  The  true  breed- 
er's market  for  purebred  animals 
never  has  been  and  never  will  be 
glutted,  neither  will  his  prices  be  un- 
reniunerative. 


Co-operation  Among  Livestock  Shippers 


The  very  latest  in  co-operative  as- 
sociations seems  to  be  a  movement 
toward  a  national  organization  of  the 
co-operative  livestock  shippers.  They 
have  gone  so  far  as  to  hold  a  series 
of  so-called  regional  conferences  at 
Memphis,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Oma- 
ha and  Sioux  City. 

Temporal*]  On.r;iiiiziition. 

The  temporary  organization  has  cen- 
tral headquarters  at  Chicago  in  Room 
906  Royal  Insurance  Building,  Earl 
J.  Trosper,  Organizing  Secretary.  It 
is  the  intention  to  have  the  permanent 
headquarters  located  in  Chicago,  as 
that  is  the  most  central  point  of  the 
livestock  industry. 

The  chief  business  so  far  accom- 
plished has  been  the  get-together 
7Tiovement  mentioned  above  with  the 
consequent  discussion  and  passing  of 
a  set  of  resolutions  very  similar  at  all 
regional  meetings  stating  the  needs 
and  reasons  for  such  an  organization. 
These  needs,  etc.,  are  set  forth  fully, 
but  are  too  long  to  publish  here,  but 
one  situation  at  least  will   be  given 


that  really  tells  what  the  association 
hopes  to  accomplish,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Outstanding  Needs. 

"Resolved,  That  this  conference  ex- 
presses itself  in  favor  of  a  National 
Organization  that  will  look  after 
claims  for  losses  in  transit,  poor  train 
facilities,  irregularities  in  yardage  and 
feed  charges,  clean  pens,  adequate 
yardage,  lower  insurance  rates, 
needed  legislation  (state  and  national) 
in  securing  a  uniform  and  equitable 
freight  rate  on  livestock,  working 
towards  stabilizing  the.  market,  and 
carrying  on  educational  work  to  the 
end  that  a  uniform  and  efficient  mar- 
keting system  be  adopted  by  the  indi- 
vidual shipping  associations,  and  in 
general  co-ordinating  the  various  ship- 
ping associations  by  securing  stand- 
ard methods  of  operation,  standard 
accounting  systems,  improved  ex- 
change relations,  a  general  greater 
efficiency  and  any  other  particular 
lines  of  improvement  which  it  may  see 
fit  to  take  up." 


Every  Hog  on  the  Gardiner 
Ranch  1h  Cholera  Immune. 


Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  lees  and  feet  to  carry 
it.    The  best  boar  we  have  ever  seen. 

TOMMY   TUCKER  GARDINER'S   KING'S  COL. 

Is  the  model  you  can  all  build  by.  You  won't  go  wrong 
if  you  do.  We  have  the  right  type.  We  aim  to  produce 
breeding  stock  for  the  best  breeders.  We  have  hogs  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale.     Write  us  your  wants. 

THE   GARDINER  RANCH 


KOI  Th.  4,  BOX  735 


SACRA MENTO,  C.VI.. 


While   California    is    not   situated  j 
closely  to  the  regions  where  this  ef-  I 
fort  has  taken  place  there  are  never- 
theless   many  co-operative  livestock 
centers  doing  business  in  the  State. 


If  there  is  to  be  great  benefit  from 
such  an  association,  it  seems  as  though 
they  might  at  least  hold  a  regional 
conference  and  get  in  connection  with 
the  central  organization. 


tr?  BIG  TYPE  CI 

J&  POUND-CHINAS  J£ 

FIRST  PUBLIC  SALE  OP  THE 

Tulare  County  Poland-China  Association 

At  Tulare  Sales  Pavilion 

TULARF, CALIF.  0CT.21, 12:30  P.  M. 


R.  P.  Guerin 
W.  E.  Martin 
G.  B.  Martin 


CONSIGNORS: 
Mrs.  Z.  Losleben 
Thos.  Jacobs  &  Bro. 
P.  E.  Pay 
Hugh  C.  Shinn 


A.  J.  Elliott 
J.  E.  Macomber 
Chas.  L.  Weaver 


Animals  in  the  sale  are  sired  by  the  following  noted  boars:  Kloar'a  BIk 
Ilonc  Leader,  Klng'H  Tlrum,  President,  King:  of  (iolden  Gate,  KincV  Gernt- 
dale  Jonea  and  others. 

Sows  and  gilts  are  bred  to  "The  Callfornlan,"  Blar  Bone  Leader  of  Sunny 
Side,  KiuK  of  Golden  Gate,  Wondergemt,  Calif.  BIk  Bone  Leader,  Presi- 
dent'* Bob  and  others  of  equal  note. 

This  offering  has  been  carefully  chosen  by  our  selection  committee  from 
some  of  the  best  herds  In  California  and  only  the  best  Individuals  are 
placed  In  this  sale.  They  are  the  big  easy-feeding  utility  kind  that  cannot 
be  surpassed  as  producers  of  pork  or  breeding  hogs. 

Lunch  served  on  the  grounds  at  12  M. 
Write  for  catalog  to  HUGH  C.  SHINN,  Secretary,  Tulare,  Calif. 


COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer 


PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE  MOLASSES 


PORK  PRODUCTION 

By  actual  test  will  increase  pork  production  five-tenths  pounds  daily 
over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed,  yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price. 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

One  of  our  customers  writes:  "We  are  out  of  molasses 
and  our  cows  are  falling  off  in  their  milk  badly,  hence 
we  would  appreciate  immediate  shipment.  Kindly  ship 
us  two  tons  more  in  addition. ' ' 

We  supply  it  in  barrels  or  tank  cars 
for  shipment  anywhere. 

Attend  the  California  International  Livestock  Show,  San  Francisco, 
November  1  to  8.  ' 


W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY, 


Holbrook  Bldg., 


San  Francisco 


WINSOR  RANCH  DUROCS 

HOME  OF  WINSOR'S  GIANT  ORION 

The  largest  iMiroc  Boal  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

82  inches  from  between  eyes  to  root  of  tail,  40  inches  high,  weight  965  lbs. 

weight  965  lbs- 

t        Great  Sensation  III 

12  months  old.  (i.'i  inches  long,  36  inches  high— a  giant. 

By  Great  Sensation  and  Uneeda  Lady,  the  highest-priced  sow  ever  sold  at 

public  auction — a  900-pound  sow. 
40  BIG-TYPE  FALL  GUTS  BY  THE  WOKLO'S  GREATEST  SIK1S 
will  be  offered  for  private  sale,  bred  to  these  two  wonderful  sires. 
"Look  up  onr  State  Fair  Winnings  this  year." 

Address  R.  K.  WALKER,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co. 


October  18,  1919. 
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PUREBRED  LIVESTOCK  IN  SAN 
LUIS  OBISPO  COUNTY. 


(Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co., 
San  Luis  Obispo,  A.  B.  Spooner  & 
Sons,  owners,  have  gone  into  the  pure- 
bred Holstein-Friesian  business  quite 
extensively.  They  have  other  stock 
interests,  but  the  Holsteins  seem  to 
be  their  leader  and  they  are  keeping 
right  up  to  the  times  by  buying  a  fine 
young  Holstein  bull  calf  from  Got- 
shall  &  Magruder  of  Ripon.  This  calf 
is  Karlray  Pontiac  Tola,  sired  by  King 
Korndyke  Pontiac  20th  and  out  of 
King  Pontiac  Tola  Joe,  the  state 
champion  senior  two-year-old,  a 
daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Pontiacs. 

The  Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.  was 
one  of  the  chief  moving  forces  and  ex- 
hibitors at  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Live 
Stock  Show  held  at  that  place  last 
June.  Other  stockmen  there  were  like 
Prof.  R.  W.  Ryder  of  the  Polytechnic 
School;  Warren  C.  Day,  secretary ;  S. 
J.  Lowe,  Shorthorns;  H.  M.  Warden, 
Holsteins,  and  many  others  that 
helped  by  personal  effort  and  exhibi- 
tion of  their  stock  to  make  the  show 
a  success. 

Shows  Inspire  Ambition. 

While  pride  in  having  their  show  a 
success  had  much  to  do  with  spurring 
them  on  in  their  endeavors,  the  re- 
sults are  more  far  reaching  than  they 
have  thought  perhaps.  Such  shows 
stimulate  interest  in  better  methods  of 
farming  and  in  better  stock  as  well. 
Some  will  bring  grade  stock,  thinking 
it  is  as  good  and  looks  as  well  as  any 
of  the  purebred  stuff,  but  upon  close 
comparison  they  soon  see  the  lack  in 
their  stock  and  promise  themselves' 
some  of  the  purebreds.  Those  hav- 
ing purebreds  will  see  the  need  of 
better  purebreds,  and  so  it  goes,  each 
trying  to  get  up  a  little  higher  in  the 
plane  of  livestock  raising,  the  result 
being  that  the  next  year  the  stock 
shown  will  be  far  better  than  the  year 
before. 

The  country  tributary  to  San  Luis 
Obispo  is  primarily  a  stock  country 
and  will  always  be  such.  With  a 
wonderfully  good  range,  well  watered 
and  supplemented  by  valleys  growing 
all  kinds  of  grains  and  forage  crops, 
the  livestock  industry  is  but  in  its  in- 
fancy in  this  region.  Many  ranches 
are  carrying  a  large  amount  of  stock 
now,  but  it  is  the  kind  that  will  bear 
improvement  in  some  cases. 

An  Ideal  Range. 

S.  J.  Lowe  has  a  herd  of  Shorthorns 
that  are  a  good  example  for  range 
men,  as  he  has  a  large  proportion  of 
purebred  cattle  running  on  a  range 
at  the  foot  of  the  grade  just  above 
"San  Luis"  that  really  is  an  ideal 
place  to  raise  cattle,  as  the  pasture 
is  good  and  water  plentiful.  The  cli- 
mate in  all  this  country  is  ideal,  the 
■  extremes  being  tempered  by  the  prox- 
imity of  the  ocean. 

One  8,000-acre  ranch,  farming  some 
1,500  acres,  cuts  tons  and  tons  of 
volunteer  hay  each  year,  but  is  get- 
ting into  the  more  intensive  side  of 
the  game  by  erecting  silos  and  grow- 
ing more  cultivated  crops  for  stock 
feed. 

As  has  been  said,  this  is  a  stock 
country,  but  conditions  will  be  im- 
proved by  more  intensive  methods  as 
mentioned  above,  until  about  3  cows 
are  kept  where  one  is  kept  now,  and 
10  hogs  where  one  is  kept  now.  When 
these  conditions  obtain  then  "San 
Luis"  will  be  a  city  of  double  its  pres- 
ent size  and  wealth. 


Bui  lard  Bros,  of  Woodland,  breeders 
of  Rambouillei.  sheep,  report  recent 
sales  as  follows:  Three  hundred  and 
sixty  yearling  rams,  some  of  which 
were  high  grade,  the  others  regis- 
tered, to  Sponee  &  Marsh  of  Mounti- 
naire.  New  Mexico;  6  yearling  rams 
sent  to  Fort  Bragg,  20  yearling  rams 
to  Lohn  &  Ward  of  Red  Bluff  and  a 
standing  order  of  100  registered  ewes 
to  Rice  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  be 
delivered  as  soon  as  possible.  Their 
$3,000  ram  has  been  of  great'  interest 
to  sheep  admirers  during  th-j  recent 
lairs,  where  they  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent display.  At  Sacramento  they 
refused  $5,000  for  the  ram  Combina- 
tion, of  their  own  breeding. 


^each  calves  to  eat  before  weaning. 
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Producing  Animals  Need  Help. 

Your  stock  have  been  through  a  strenuous  season  and  face 
the  unnatural  conditions  of  winter  stabling,  crowding  and 
winter  forage  to  which  domesticity  subjects  stock.  These 
conditions  bring  on  lagging  appetites,  susceptibility  to 
colds,  blood  disorders,  worms,  bowel  and  kidney  troubles. 

Nature  demands  laxative  elements  in  feed,  tonics  and  blood 
purifiers  to  keep  s'tock  in  tip-top  shape  to  ward  off  disease. 
Supply  these  elements  in  their  winter  feed — give  them 

Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  Powders 

Insure  sturdy  offspring,  get  normal  yield  from  milkers,  have  healthy 
draft  stock  ready  for  heavy  spring  work,  get  rapid  gain  on  packer  stuff 
by  consistent  use  of  these  conditioners.  Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  Powders 
contain  Iron  for  the  blood,  Nux  Vomica  for  the  nerves,  Laxatives  for 
the  bowels,  Kidney  Regulators,  and  Worm  Expellers. 

Dr.  LeGear's  Dr.  LeGear's  Dr.  LeGear's 

Poultry  Prescription  Antiseptic  Healing  Powder  Lice  Killer  (Powder) 

keeps  hens  healthy,  in-  cleanses,  drys  and  heals  rids  your  flock  quickly  of 
sures  winter  eggs  and       sores  and  cuts  quickly.  lice,  protects  chicks,  etc. 

better  profits  for  you. 

All  of  Dr.  LeGear's  Remedies  are  sold  with  a  money-back  guarantee 
that  they  will  do  all  that  is  claimed  for  them.  Ask  your  dealer — today. 
Sold  by  40,000  dealers — never  by  peddlers. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Company 

767  Howard  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DrleGearS 

Stock  Powders 


Gel  New  Stock  and  Poultry  Boot! 

Just  completed.  A  most  comprehen- 
sive treatise  on  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  Stock  and  Poultry.  Written 
by  Dr.  LeGear  after  27  year*  experi- 
ence as  a  practicing  graduate  veter- 
inary surgeon  and  poultry  expert. 
Send  10c  to  us  toda  y ,—  we  will  mail 
.it  postpaid. 


J3S 


•  •  7//IL. 

-and  ship  his  hide  to  DENVER. 

Stephens  will  pay  yon  tbe  highest  prices  for 
all  Western  Furs  —  Coyotes,  SItunks, 
MuskratS,  Wild  Cats  and  all  others. 
DENVER  is  the  Closest  and  Best  Market  on 
Earth  for  Western  Trappers  and  Far  Shippers. 

Stephens  of  Denver  is  the  larg- 
est exclusive  buyer  of  Western 
Raw  Furs  in  the  world.  Stephens 
charges  you  nocommission—BaveB 
you  50c  to  $10  on  express  or  parcel 
post  and  yon  get  your  money  back 
2  to  10  days  quicker-- because 
Denver  Is  closer  to  your  town 
than  any'  other  Important  Fur 
 Center.   Every  shipment  person- 
ally graded  and  priced  by  a  member  of  the  firm. 
TRAPS  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


WRITE 
TODAY 
For  Big 

■  Illustrated 

"  Trappers 
Guide 
FREE 


Stephens  sells  Traps.  Animal  Bait 
and  all  Trappers'  Supplies  at  rock  bot- 
tom prices.  Write  toflay  for  Big.  Illus- 
trated Trap  Catalog  Trappers'  Guide.  ^ 
Fur  Price  List  and  Shipping  Taga— 


ALL  FREE. 

E.A.Stephens  &  Go. 

141  Stephens  Bldg. 

Denver,  Colo.,  U.S.A. 


If  you  don't  think  enough  of  your 
surplus  breeding  stock  to  advertise  it, 
how  can  you  expect  anyone  else  to 
think  enough  of  it  to  buy.it? 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
and  see  what  we  have  to 


offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 

333  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCIISCO 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 

Catalogue  of  Harness,  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling-  Bag's  sent  free  on  request. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Grres  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  TIIEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  ™).  LOS  ANGELES 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


Dairy. 

H.  Marioni,  Etna  Mills,  Siskiyou 
county,  is  developing  a  fine  dairy.  He 
is  now  milking  40  cows  and  expects 
to  increase  the  number  to  100  in  the 

spring. 

Grade  dairy  cattle  continue  to  bring 
top  prices  in  the  Modesto  section.  Last 
week  on  the  Will  Keeley  ranch  east 
of  town  41  cows  brought  an  average 
of  $141!. 50.  It  is  not  so  many  years 
ago  when  the  average  with  the  hun- 
dreds figure  left  off  would  have  been 
considered  a  good  one. 

Interest  in  purebred  dairy  stock  is 
on  the  increase  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
county.  The  Pecho  Ranch  &  Stock 
Company  recently  purchased  from 
Gottshall  —  Magruder  of  Hipon.  a  fine 
Holstein  bull  calf,  Karlray  Pontiac 
Tola,  sired  by  King  Korndyke  Pon- 


Karlraj    Pontiac  Tola, 
lVrho  Ranch  anil  Stork  i'o.,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

tiac  20th.  This  is  a  very  promising 
individual,  as  can  be  seen  from  the 
accompanying  picture.  A  community 
cannot  have  too  much  of  this  kind  of 
stock. 

Vive  La  France  and  Tilly  Alcartra, 
the  two  champion  cows  of  the  world 
of  the  Jersey  and  Holstein-Friesian 
breeds,  respectively,  are  to  be  the 
honor  guests  of  the  California  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Show  at  San 
Francisco  drr'ng  the  show.  Califor- 
nia Gretel,  the  world's  champion  milch 
goat,  will  be  brought  from  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis,  making  a  trio 
of  the  highest  milk-producing  animals 
in  the  country. 

The  valleys  in  Siskiyou  county's 
mountains  are  great  dairying  localities, 
Greenview  Creamery  at  Greenview,  at 
an  altitude  of  2,800  feet  above  sea 
level,  is  doing  an  exceptionally  fine 
business.  Located  in  the  interior, 
some  distance  from  a  railroad,  they 
believe  in  manufacturing  a  finished 
product  and  shipping  out  the  butter 
instead  of  Bending  out  the  whole  milk, 
which  would  be  much  more  bulky  and 
of  not  much  more  value. 


Deef. 


The  cow,  Laurel  Frantic  33rd,  sold 
recently  at  Medford,  Oregon,  for  $4,- 
500,  and  was  bred  by  the  veteran 
Shorthorn  breeder,  Wm.  Bond  of  New- 
ark, Cal. 

The  Ormondale  Company  of  Red- 
wood City  has  just  sold  a  7-months- 
old  heifer  calf,  Ormondale's  Viola,  to 
Rafael  Larco  of  Peru,  South  America. 
This  is  one  of  the  good  ones  like  those 
the  South  Americans  have  gotten  be- 
fore. 

The  Monterey  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion held  a  regular  meeting  at  Salinas 
October  11  and  elected  officers  as 
foUpws:  C.  Z.  Hebert,  Salinas,  presi- 
dent; J.  A.  Trescony,  San  Lucas,  vice- 
president;  H.  E.  Abbott  and  W.  J. 
Martin,  directors.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  King  City,  January 
10,  1920. 

The  coming  Hereford  consignment 
sale  to  be  held  during  the  California 
International  Live  Stock  Show  will 
offer  the  best  lot  of  Herefords  ever 
consigned  on  the  Coast.  There  will 
be  30  females  and  5  males  of  the  very 
highest  type  of  the  breed,  and  intend- 
ing buyers  will  make  no  mistake  in 
deferring  their  purchasing  until  this 
sale  is  pulled  off. 

The  Hereford  Corporation  of  Wyo- 
ming, with  headquarters  at  Cheyenne, 
have  become  members  of  the  Pacific 


Coast  Hereford  Cattle  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. As  this  is  perhaps  the  firm 
having .  the  largest  breeding  herd  of 
Herefords  in  the  United  States,  the 
Coast  breeders  especially  are  glad  to 
have  them'  become  members  of  this 
association. 

E.  C.  Apperson  of  Sunol,  an  exten- 
sive rancher  and  cattleman  of  that 
locality,  recently  purchased  a  13- 
months-old  Hereford  bull  of  J.  A. 
Bunting,  Mission  San  Jose,  to  place  on 
his  5,000-aere  ranch.  Mr.  Apperson 
and  his  son  had  travelled  around 
somewhat  and  visited  several  herds, 
but  concluded  Mr.  Bunting's  stock 
was  the  best  he  had  seen.  He  also  of- 
fered Mr.  Bunting  $700  for  another  one 
thai  was  already  consigned  to  the 
coming  Hereford  sale  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Show. 

'  Feed  in  the  Mission  San  Jose  district 
is  fairly  good.  Most  of  it  is  stubble 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  it  seems 
to  be  holding  out  fairly  well.  Another 
indication  of  good  feed  is  that  feeders 
in  the  cattle  line  are  rather  hard  to 
buy.  Mr.  Bunting,  owner  of  the  Mis- 
sion Herd  of  Herefords,  has  erected 
a  silo  and  a  72x80-foot  barn,  with  20- 
foot  wings  on  two  sides  for  feeding 
.;Iieds.  He  has  this  silo  partly  full 
and  over  200  tons  of  hay,  and  needs 
some  steers  to  eat  it,  but  finds  them 
hard  to  buy. 

Sales  of  registered  dairy  Short- 
horns recently  reported  by  the  John 
Lynch  Ranch  of  Petalunia  are  as  fol- 
lows: Two  senior  yearling  heifers, 
Marjorie  Richardson  2nd  and  Lady 
Lee  8th.  to  the  Kirtland  Farm,  Central 
Point,  Oregon.  A  two-months-old  calf. 
Corporal  Peach,  to  G.  M.  Haycock, 
Upper  Lake.  A  three-months-old  bull 
calf,  Wapsie  Lad,  to  James  Williams, 
Jr..  Concord.  The  three-year-old  cow. 
May  Richardson  8th,  and  a  two- 
nionths-old  bull  calf,  Grand  Wapsie 
2nd,  to  Thos.  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa 
Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa. 

Sheep. 

Chas.  Kimble  of  Hanford  -is  always 
selling  sheep  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  Last  week  half  a  car  of  rams 
went  to  Red  Bluff,  and  now  he  is  ready- 
to  ship  two  cars  to  Holbrook,  Ariz., 
where  their  forests  are  all  petrified, 
although  the  sheepemen  are  "live 
wires.";  also,  one  car  to  Texas.  If 
Charlie's  sheep  hold  out,  Texas  and 
Arizona  will  have  to  enlarge  their 
borders  to  contain  all  he  sends  them, 
as  it  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  he 
sent  a  trainload  to  Texas. 

Educational  exhibits  for  sheep 
raisers  showing  models  of  equipment, 
such  as  barns,  feed  troughs,  dipping 
plants,  etc.,  are  furnished  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  coopera- 
tive sheep  specialists  at  fairs  and 
other  gatherings  in  livestock  com- 
munities throughout  the  country. 
Large  illustrations  of  the  different 
breeds  and  samples  of  wool,  showing 
the  different  grades,  are  included  in  | 
each  exhibit.  The  objective  of  course  I 
is  to  get  the  best  methods  before  as 
many  people  that  are  Interested  as  j 
possible. 


s«  Ine. 


Harvey  M.  Berglund,  Duroc-Jersey 
breeder  of  Dixon,  recently  sold  A. 
Bloom  of  Petaluma  2  bred  gilts  and  a 
boar;  Dr.  O.  A.  Hoffman  of  Dixon,  1 
spring  boar;  Chas.  E.  Green  of  Wood- 
land, 1  spring  boar;  J.  H.  Vetera  of 
Walnut  Grove,  1  bred  gilt;  W.  C.  Scott, 
Winters,  1  service  boar.  Harvey  al- 
ways has  good  ones  to  sell  if  he  has 
any. 

Recent  prices  on  market  hogs  re- 
ported by  the  Western  Meat  Company 
are  from  $14  per  cental  for  the  high- 
est down  to  $12  for  the  big  heavies, 
weighing  300  to  400  pounds.  This  is 
not  as  high  as  they  have  been  in  the 
past,  but  Mark  Bassett  of  Hanford 
does  not  care  for  that,  as  he  paid  $3,150 
for  an  open  gilt,  bred  and  consigned 
by  F.  D.  Ross  of  Hanford  at  the  eighth 
semi-annual  Kings  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders'  sale  Saturday  last. 
This  is  said  to  be  a  world's  record 
price  for  an  open  gilt.  Another  young 
sow  in  the  sale    brought   her  con- 


DISPERSAL  SALE 

REGISTERED 

Holstein  -  Friesian 

CAT  F  LE 

100— YOUNG  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  COWS— 100 

03  of  them  now  on  Year's  Test.  Many  have  made  creditable  Milk  and  Butter  Records. 
A  large  number  are  bred  to  our  great  Herd  Sire — Flnderne  Soldene  Pontiac  Valdessa,  a 

son  of  a  WORLD'S  RECORD  COW  and  whose  sire's  dam  and  Granddam  were  BOTH 

WORLD'S  RECORD  COWS. 

They  are  sired  by  52  different  well-bred  Eastern  Sires,  carrying-  the  blood  that  has  made 
the  Holstein  famous  for  -.ulk  and  Butter  production.  I 

These  cows  were  carefully  selected  for  our  FOUNDATION  HERD.  Not  one  over  3 
years  old.    They  are  increasing  in  value  each  year.    Their  Milk  and  Butter  Production 

will  still  increase. 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  to  get  started  Right  with  Eastern  Bred  Registered  Holstein- 
Friesian  Cattle,  that  are  getting  better. 

COME  before  the  Kale  and  see  this  grand  lot  of  Registered  Cowb — See  their  RECORDS — 
See  their  CALVES.    We  are  keeping  their  calves. 


ALL  TTDEKCULIN  TESTED 

GEO.  A.  SMITH  &  SON,  Owners. 


Write  at  once  for  sale  catalogue 
Corcoran,  California 


CALIFORNIA 


George  Junior  Republic 


Holsteins 

A  select  herd  that  is  being  devel- 
oped for  yearly  production.  Our 
present  herd  sire  is  DICHTER 
SPOFFORD  KORNDYKE  LAD, 
whose  four  nearest  dams  averaged 
over  30  pounds  in  seven  days,  and 
who  was  grand  champion  at  the 
1917  Riverside  Fair. 


Duroc-Jerseys 

Our  herd  of  Duroc-Jerseys  is  com- 
posed of  strictly  big-type  breeding. 
Herd  headed  by  REPUBLIC'S 
ORION  KING,  a  son  of  WALT'S 
ORION  CHERRY  KING.  We  offer 
for  sale  now  a  choice  lot  of  boars 
and  gilts  of  March  farrow.  The 
prices  are  attractive. 


We  will  exhibit  at  the  Los  Angeles  Live  Stock  Show— October  18  to  26th 


California  George  Junior  Republic 


( hino, 


(R.   A.   CONDEE   Superintendent   of  Livestock) 


CALIFORNIA 


IS    A    CALF  WORTH    23  CENTS? 

For  23  cents  per  animal  you  can  insure  your  calves  against  loss  from  Blackleg  by 
having  them  vaccinated  with  PURITY  BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN  (Germ-Free  Vaccine 
made  by  the  Kansas  process).  ONE  TREATMENT  immunizes  calves  for  I.IKE  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  introducing  blackleg  into  healthy  herds.  We  also  have  PURITY 
ANTI-HOG  CHOLERA  SERUM.  PURITY  MIXED  VACCINE  for  swine,  and  PURITY 
HEMORRHAGE  SEPTICEMIA  VACCINES  for  cattle  and  for  sheep.  For  service  that 
counts  and  does  not  end  with  selling,  write,  phone,  or  wire 

FLJIITY  SEttl'M  CO.,  J.  L.  Thatcher,  Manager  (Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 

Riverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  boob 
for  the  keeping  of  breeding  dates  of  cattle 
BREED  I  NG  hoping  to  aid  the  breeder  and 
cattle  owner  in  maintaining 


DATE  BOOK 


accurate   records.     We  will 


HERB        gladly  mail  you  a  copy  free 

If  you  request  H 
CAllfORNU  BRI FDfRS  SALfS  AND  PEDIGREE  CO. 
C.  L  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager.  Sacramento  Cal. 


FOR  SALE— HOGS — COWS — PIGS 
120  Spring  Shoata.  100  Weanling  Pigs.  30 
Brood  Sows,  some  registered  Duroc-Jerseys, 
some  cross  breeds.  3  Boars — two  of  them 
State  Fair  prize  winners;  8  cows — heavy 
milkers  and  rich  in  cream  Ranch  for  rent. 
55  acres  alfalfa,  46  acres  pasture.  Abun- 
dance of  water.  Machinery. 
J.  A.  ISA  It K Kit,  liox  82,  Dixon,  Cal. 


RiiOADtS  &  Kh  OA  UbS 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Parts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RH0ADES,  Auctioneer 

Calf  Profits 

Are  you  frettinff  them?  Calf  profit*  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


n  known  itnce  tho  ytftr  1800  u  the  cotn 
Ik  aubstitutc.  Coat*  leaa  than  half  a*  mucb 
prevent*  ncounn«  ■  -  promote*  early  matur- 
n  th*  makers. 


ft*.  Sold  by  dealers  or  direct  t 


COULSON  CO. 


Petaluma.  CaJ. 


SAVE  MLK 

Yet  raise  strong,  healthy 
calves.  Feed  AN-FO  Calf 
Meal.  Seven  Dollars  is  all 
it  costs  to  raise  a  calf  with- 
out milk.  Calves  like  AN-FO.  1 
Easy  to  digest.  No  scours  or 
pot  bellies.  From  your  feed 
dealer  or  ANIMAL  FOOD 
CO.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


HOT-MES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  RD.,   MODESTO,  CALIF. 
Registered  Holstein  Frleslans. 
Vol  Mi     SERVICE     BULL     FOR  SALE 
Trinee  Ahbekerk  Aral  la  Walker, 
No.  20430? — Three-quartern  white. 
Write  for  pedigree  and  price.  Inspection 
invited    and    satisfaction  guaranteed. 


REGISTERED  HOtSTElNS 

I  'leannut   Herd   offers   art  vlct  b<i(B 
and    bull   ealves  of  34-lb  breeding 
Females  offered  for  foundation  ■tnrk 
Tuberculin  tpwted 

M  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose  Oal 

II     l>.   "*.,"   Hoi  1ST 
I'«n  nillea  ont  North  Flr«i  *<re-el 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Townseml  St., 


San  FranciHco 


October  18,  1919. 
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signor,  John  M.  Bernstein,  the  owner 
of  President,  $1,250.  Who  says  Kings 
county  doesn't  raise  good  Poland- 
Chinas? 

Geo.  L.  Horine  of  Winton,  breeder 
of  Duroc-Jersey  swine,  writes  that  he 
has  a  sow  that  has  just  farrowed  her 
fifth  litter  and  that  her  record  is*ll> 
11,  13,  17  and  16  pigs  farrowed.  Her 
three  litter  sisters  have  also  had  some 
nice  litters,  all  farrowing  11  or  over. 
The  sow  first  mentioned  weighs  550 
pounds  and  produces  pigs  that  weigh 
200  to  250  pounds  at  6  to  7  months  of 
age  on  alfalfa  and  grain.  Mr.  Horine 
thinks  it  pays  to  grow  such  hogs  and 
that  it  is  more  profitable  to  have  a 
few  such  sows,  rather  than  twice  as 
many  half  as  good. 


Miscellaneous. 

Italy  has  a  shortage  of  meat  products 
and  will  need  20,000  tons  of  meat  a 
month  for  the  next  years,  according 
to  a  government  report.  Foot  and 
mouth  disease  has  contributed  to  the 
shortage.  This  troublesome  disease 
has  been  quite  prevalent  in  this 
country  the  past  year  and  still  exists 
in  some  localities. 

The  anthrax  outbreak  in  the  Live 
Oak  and  Pennington  sections  of  Sut- 
ter county  is  reported  as  being  under 
control  by  Dr.  R.  S.  Christman,  who 
has  inoculated  several  hundred  ani- 
mals against  the  disease.  The  disease 
spread  from  the  southern  end  of 
Butte  county,  where  it  had  existed  for 
some  time.  No  further  spread  is  ap- 
prehended. 

More  than  seventy  millions  of  ani- 
mals were  inspected  last  year  under 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  system. 
This  included  cattle,  calves,  sheep, 
goats  and  swine.  Tuberculosis  in 
cattle  and  tuberculosis  and  cholera  in 
swine  were  responsible  for  more  con- 
demnations than  all  other  causes 
combined.  All  condemned  meat  and 
products  are  destroyed  under  govern- 
ment supervision  by  conversion  into 
grease  and  fertilizer  in  government- 
sealed  rendering  tanks. 


NEW    RECORD    OF  VETERINARY 
EXAMINERS. 

A  new  board  of  Veterinary  Exam- 
iners for  the  State  of  California  was 
recently  appointed  by  Gov.  Stephens. 
The  members  are  as  follows:  Dr. 
John  L.  Tyler,  Pomona;  Dr.  Maynard 
Rosenberger,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  J.  F. 
McKenna,  Fresno;  Dr.  W.  W.  Thomas, 
Merced,  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Creeley,  San 
Francisco.  The  appointment  of  a 
board  of  this  character  places  the  pro- 
fession on  fully  as  high  a  plane  as  it 
has  ever  occupied  and  much  benefit 
must  accrue  thereby. 

The  new  board  met  in  San  Francis- 
co last  week  for  the  purpose  of  elec- 
tion of  officers  and  examination  of 
candidates  for  license  to  practice  Vet- 
erinary Medicine. 

The  officers  of  the  new  board  are: 
Dr.  E.  J.  Creeley,  San  Francisco,  presi- 
dent; Dr.  W.  W.  Thomas,  Merced,  vice- 
president;  Dr.  John  P.  Tyler,  Pomona, 
secretary;  and  Dr.  Maynard  Rosen- 
berger, Los  Angeles,  treasurer. 

The  following  veterinarians  passed 
the  examinations  and  were  given 
licenses  to  practice  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine: Dr.  S.  O'Toole,  Long  Beach;  Dr. 
P.  G.  Ward,  San  Diego;  Dr.  C.  J.  Dib- 
bern,  Glendale;  Dr.  R  W.  Smith,  San 
Francisco;  Dr  D.  B.  McCarthy,  San 
Pedro;  Dr  M.  Wakelin,  Hollywood. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  3  »-2  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 
Berkshire**. 


CASTLEYIEW 
GIANT  TYPE  BERKSHIRES 

We  are  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs  from 
rand  Champion  Sows  and  sired  by  Mayfleld 
Rookwood.  sire  of  Champion  Barrow  at  1919 
Western  Berkshire  Congress. 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH,  SANTA  ROSA 

'ARK  MEADOW  RANCH  BERKSHIRES 
»iU  make  you  money.  Best  foragers".  Write 
ne.    Geo.  A.  Stingle.  El  Monte.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
(1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stork  Farm, 
lodesto.  Calif. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 
MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable: 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm.  Orland.  Calif. 
BOAR 

Sired  by  Baron  Duke  201st 

Weight  780  pounds 
Grand  National  Champion 
Dammed  by  Rookwood  Lady  100th 
Weight  712  pounds 
Grand   National  Champion 
One  and  one-halt  years  old.    Big-boned,  vig- 
orous   boar.      Half-brother    to    1919  Grand 
Champion  that  sold  for  SI, 000.    I  do  not  need 
this  great  breeder  and  he  is  being  offered  at 
a  very  low  price.     Sandercock  Land  Co.,  23 
Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.    In  charge  of 
Natomas  Land  Sales. 

"  GRAPEWILDFARM- BERKSHIRE-GUERN- 

seys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Prop.,   Escalon,  Calif. 

~BERKSHI~RE  BOAR  PIGS — From  large  Ixl- 
ters.  "Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill,  Morgan 
Hill,  California. 

~~  WRITE  FOR~MY— BERKSHIRE  CATALOG, 

giving  names,  ages,  breeding  of  service  boars, 
bred  gilts,  specially  selected  trios.  Frank  B. 
Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

QUALITY  BERKSHIRES— Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calae  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham. 
Mgr..  Martinez,  Cal. 

~RERKS~h1rES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits, 
California 

CARRUTHERS    FARMS    BERKSHIRE  — 

Cholera  immune.     Live  Oak,  California. 
Poland-Chinas. 
ELDERSLY'  FARM  BIG-TYPE~P^LANDS— 

We  have  a  choice  lot  of  big,  smooth,  stretchy 
pigs,  sired  by  our  %-ton  Black  Big  Bone 
Wonder  and  Jumps  Jumbo  Model.  They  have 
individuality  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  We  ship  only  our  tops  and  from  ma- 
ture stock  on  mail  order.  Your  money  cheer- 
fully refunded,  if  not  satisfied.  J.  H.  Ware, 
Live  Oak,  Cal. 

STh.  cook 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
also  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
Kinv's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
 PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA. 

EL  PROFITO  Poland-Chinas  mean  bigger 
profits  for  you.  This  great  herd  sire  puts 
easy- feeding,  money-making  qualities  into  his 
offspring.  Get  stock  sired  by  him  or  bred  to 
him.  Prices  right.  Correspondence  cheerfully 
answered.  V.  L.  Renwick,  Hollister  Ave.. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs", 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large-type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March  far- 
row, and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged  boars. 
Hale  I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  California. 

"SOLD  OUT  except  splendid  consignment  to 
Fresno  County  Breeders'  public  sale  at  Fres- 
no, August  20th,  and  a  choice  bunch  of  April 
gilts  and  boars.  Also  one  yearling  boar  who 
is  a  good  specimen  of  Big-Type  Poland- 
Chinas."    D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G,  Fresno,  Cal. 

BOARS — BOARS — BOARS — Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather, Route  C,  Box  384,  Modesto,  Cal. 

READY  FOR"  SERVICE  BOARS  —  Half- 
dozen  outstanding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion, Riverside,  Cal. 

LONE  WILLOW- FARM  offers  a  few  bred 
and  open  gilts;  also  two  five-months  boar 
pigs,  at  prices  that  will  sell  them  quick. 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity.  P.  E.  Mitchell, 
Prop^  At  water.  Cal.     R.  F.  D..  Box  180. 

MARCH  BOARS  for  sale^Sired  by  Kings 
Big  Bone  leader,  grand  champion  at  State 
Fair.  1918.  Will  stand  inspection.  Prices 
right.  J.  S.  Rogers,  Chowchilla,  Calif. 
^•"bLAND-CHINAS^Toung  boars  and  gilts. 
?riees  and  description  on  application.  Edward 
A.  Hall.  Rt.  1;  Box  39,  Watsonville.  Cal. 
_  WAl  KEEN"  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  S700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Lee  McCracken.  Prop..  Ripon.  Cal. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAN D-(  II I NAS— Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County.  California. 

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton.  California. 

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi.  California. 
""REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford.  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  If  you  want  perfect 
type  in  a  March  boar  or  gilt  I  have  it  at  the 
right  price.  J.  E.  Thomas.  Gilroy,  Cal. 
— BIG-TYPE  POLAND-CHINA,  sired  by  a  real 
boar.  Pigs  of  both  sex  from  3  to  10  months 
old.    W.  S.  Adam-.  Gridley.  Cal. 

REAOAKS  RANCH" —  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy,  Calif. 

—  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  ~  J. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi.  Cal. 

—  LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  ^Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 

— POLAND-CHINA- PIGS— " Bernstein  Trewhitt 
and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hariris.  Tulare. 
~~ POLAND-CHINA8~^-Young—  stock~for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan.  Lemoore.  California. 

POLAND-CIIINAs — lust  the  type  you  need. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Andrews.  Modesto.  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  StoelTfor 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale,  California. 


Chester  Whites.  

CHESTER  WHITES  —  BILLIKEN   TYPE — 

The  big  winners  at  the  State  Fair.  15  extra 
choice  spring  boars,  sired  by  the  Grand  Cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  Billiken  sired  sows.  A 
few  spring  sow  pigs;  three  bred  Billiken 
sows  and  two  gilts;  all  to  farrow  in  October. 
Priced  to  sell;  a  chance  to  get  the  best  type 
in  the  West  at  farmers'  prices.  Write  for 
special  catalogue  and  price  list.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham,  Mills,  Calif. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


FOR  SALE 

THOROUGHBRED  DUROC — JERSEY  HOGS 

Choice  boars  and  gilts  of  April  and  May 
farrowing  of  Orion  Cherry  King  and  Grand 
Golden   Model  breeding. 

Come  and  pick  these  boars  and  gilts  to  head 
your  herd  if  you  want  large  Utters  of  thrifty, 
quick-growing  pigs. 

Prices  reasonable. 

WHITLEY 
TU-TOCK-A-NU-LA  RANCH 
Ventura  Blvd.  and  Hazeltine  Ave. 
Van  Nuys,  California. 


FOR  SALE — -Ten  registered  Duroc-Jersey 
broods  sows,  priced  right  for  quick  sale.  Come 
and  see  them.  These  sows  are  all  bred  to 
Cherry  Defender,  No.  270741,  a  boar  that 
weighed  six  hundred  pounds  at  sixteen  months, 
grand  champion  stock.  Weanlings  everp 
month  in  the  year,  $15.  Book  your  orders 
ahead.  Red  Rock  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
-  BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cab> 
fomia  Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.    Harvey  M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Gilts"  and- boars  of 
Orion  Giant  breeding.  Falfadale  Farms,  Per- 
ris,  Calif. 

~HORINE'S  DUR"OCS — Open  and  bred  gilts 
all  sold.  A  few  fine  young  sows  bred  for 
second  litters  and  several  services  boars  are 
ready  to  ship.  What  do  you  need?  Corres- 
pondence invited.  Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton, 
Cal. 

RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS — Two  boar  pigs, 
four  montfls  old  and  weaned  pigs,  both  sexes. 
Stock  of  Orion  Cherry  King  Pathfinder  and 
Golden  Model  breeding.  Sold  on  "Money 
Back"  guarantee.     Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres,  Calif. 

WE- HAVE  100_ YOUNG  GILTS  and  boars, 
bred  on  the  purple,  which  we  are  selling  for 
about  half  their  value.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Derryfield  Farm,  Capital  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Sacramento. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch,  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker. 

REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings.  both  sexes,  from  Orion,  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Plac- 
erville,  Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Baum. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  at  Ireland,  home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.  and  Ireland's  Joe  Orion. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  Cal.  City  Office,  1219 
Broekman  Building,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS^Choice  weanlings 
of  either  sex.  breeding  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 

DUROC  JERSEY'S  ^^^B red  sows,  gilts,  serv- 
iee  boars  and  weanlings.  Premium  stock.  Ray 
McMillan,  Ethanac,  Calif. 

HEAVYTBONED  DUROCS  —  A  lew  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood City,  California. 

DUROCJERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred,    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son.  Willows,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sops.    Visalia.  California. 

A  FEW  A-l  MARCH-BOA*S^^icirLondon 
Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co.,  Calif. 
Hampshire*. 

REGISTERED      HAMPSHIRES  —  "  Belted 
Beauties."    Weaned  pigs  a  specialty.  Uneeda 
Hampshire  Swine  Farms.  Gardena,  Cal. 
Yorkshires. 

LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga.  Calif. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Ayrshire*. 

AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco.  California. 

Kl.KHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES— Le~Baf on 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

Guernseys. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM~OUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee,  San  Diego  county.  Calif. 

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  May  Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calvCS 
from  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer,  Ripon, 
Cal,  R.  2. 

Jerseys. 

SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves] 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.     Best  blood,  type,  production. 

N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal.   

"  SUNSHINE  FARM  JLR&EYS— Tubervulm 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced,  California. 

Milking  Shorthorns. 
DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS — registered 
and  unregistered  bulls.    Chai".  L.  Weaver,  Tu- 
lare. Calif. 

BREEDERS  OF"  REGISTERED  STIO  K  T- 
HORNS — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.  John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321.  Petaluma. 
"SnNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS— ^Regis^ 
tercd  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  & 
Kellogg.  Suisun,  California. 


Holsteins.   

A  PRICE  ON~ EVERY  ANIMAL? 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Son  of  Finilern 
Soldene  Valdesa,   whose  dam  is  not   only  a 

world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon    Farms  Association. 
079  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE — 35  head  of  fine  dairy  heifers, 
Holsteins,  Jerseys,  from  15  months  to  2  years 
old,  20  to  come  fresh  this  fall.  J.  S.  Smith, 
Box  515,   San  Jose.  Cal. 

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excel].., t 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

PALO  ALTOTSTOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  bull  calves, 
sired  by  grandson  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs 
Sunnybrook  Ranch,  Willits,  Calif. 
~~ THE  VICTORY  HERD— Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms,  Caruthers,  California. 

CREAMCUP- HERD  —  Regisrerer  Holsteins? 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdndge,  Rt.  A, 
Box  437,  San  Jose.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 

F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 
— Bleeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare.  Calif. 

EL   DORADf)    HERD    OF    HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  California. 
~  RECISTERED~  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— E~B? 
Freeman,  R.  B.,  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon,  Cal. 

J.  W.  BENOlT7~M odestoT'Caiif. — Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins.' 

GOTSHALL- &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sail?  No 
females.     Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbiae.  California. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon,  California. 

MISCELLAN  EOIJS? 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN      CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 

Sheep.  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch — all  breeds — April  17,  1920.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P,  Butte  City. 
Glenn  County,  California. 

Attend  the  California  International  Live- 
stock Show,  San  Francisco,  November  1-8. 


BEE*  CATTLE. 
" RANCHO  ~~  SAN ' JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc.  Calif.,  John  Troup,  Supt. 

BEEF—CATTLE^Going~~East  again.  Send 
your  orders.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sac- 
ramento. 

REGISTERED  HEREFOKDS— H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California. 

ALAMO  HERD- RETnSTERED^ HEREFORDS 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county,  California. 
_ REGTSTERED~M I LK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 

HEREFORDS^Sierra  "Vista  Herd.  Minturn, 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  tho 
herd.    On  highway. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS  —  Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding,  Ormondale  Co., 
Route  1,  Redwood  City,  California. 

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH?  Jim 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.,  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 

-  SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tercd  Hereford,  Newman.  California. 

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting.  Prop..  Mission  San  Jose.  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  bree"dl;r~of~registered 
Herefords.   Milton.  California. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  ( >uk  i 
Ranch.  Willits,  Calif. 

GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop.  California. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthira  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  California. 

~sheei^4nd~goats? 

GOATS  FOR- SALE— Toggenburg  buck,  19 
months;  one  doe,  bred  to  registered  Toggen- 
burg buck     J.  I.  Coutts,  Arroyo  Grande,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 1500  Merino  ewe  lambs;  1500 
yearling  Merino  ewes.  C.  G.  Owens,  Liver- 
more.  Cal. 

TF.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cnl. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

DORSETS  AND- ROMNEJJS  —  Dorset~ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California. 

BUT.LARD- BROS.,  Woodlana  Calif.  Breed- 
ers  and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHASr  KIMBLE- — Breeder- and—iniporter  oi 
Rambouillet       Hanford.  California. 

CAtLA^ROVE^FARMTMANTECA,  CALIF? 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 
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Mail  Order  Livestock  Business 


Model  265 

Calco  Sheep  Feeding  Rack 


for  sheep 

These  two  Calco  Stock  Specialties  are  es- 
pecially for  sheep.  They  are  made  of  dur- 
able, rust-resisting  galvanized  Armco  Iron 
and  will  last  a  life  time. 


Sheep  Feeding  Rack 

A  real  money  saver  because 
when  sheep  draw  the  hay 
through  the  rack  the  fine  chaff 
drops  in  the  feed  pan  and  is 
saved.  The  rack  is  1 0  ft.  long, 
32  in.  wide  and  37  in.  high. 
The  legs  can  be  bolted  down. 

Send  for  complete  descriptions  and  price  list. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


Sheep  Watering  Trough 

The  edges  are  smooth  and 
cannot  injure  the  sheep.  The 
trough  is  sanitary  and  easily 
cleaned.  Built  narrow  and 
deep  but  wide  enough  to  per- 
mit drinking  from  both  sides. 
Sheep  cannot  jump  or  be 
shoved  into  it. 


LOS  ANGELES 

4  I  7  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 

406  Parker  Street 


Model  257 
Calco  Sheep  Trough 


The  Chester  White 

Will  Start  You  Right 

Large  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  developers,  low  shrinkage  in 
slaughter,  premium  carcasses— these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of 
the  Chester  White,  the  profit-making  hog. 

Largest  Herd  On  The  Coast 

Over  100  mammoth  brood  sows,  headed  by  HIGHLANDER, 

the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  whose  sire  and  dam  were  both 
undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three  International  shows.  Hifl 
pigs  are  corkers — the  kind  you  want. 

ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  demand  is  keen.  Get  your  order  in  early.  We  have  a  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  bows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned  pigs, 
representing  the  finest  blood  lines  in  America,  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM 

Lakeport,  CaL  San  Francisco  Office,  601  Balboa  Bldg. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kural 

Sometimes  we  hear  a  breeder  of 
purebred  livestock  say,  "I  have  just 
about  concluded  to  drop  the  mail 
order  business  as  I  do  not  find  it 
satisfactory."  Again,  once  in  a  while, 
another  one  will  say,  "I  like  the  mail 
order  business  and  find  no  trouble  in 
disposing  of  all  my  good  surplus 
stock." 

Causes  of  Dissatisfaction. 

Now  why  do  we  find  dissatisfaction 
with  this  method?  It  would  seem 
there  must  be  several  reasons,  for  if 
there  was  but  one  reason,  that  would 
have  been  discovered  and  eliminated 
long  ago.  If  everyone  that  has  bought 
an  animal  by  means  of  a  meil  order  in 
the  past  had  received  what  he  or- 
dered this  method  would  be  very  much 
more  popular  than  it  is  today.  From 
this  viewpoint  it  would  appear  that 
the  seller  has  been  to  blame  and  at- 
tempted to  get  rid  of  inferior  stock  by 
this  "unsight  unseen"  method.  No 
doubt  this  has  been  true  in  many 
cases,  too  many  in  fact,  but  it  is  not 
always  the  seller's  fault.  The  buyer 
on  the  other  hand  claims  the  animal 
not  as  represented  and  endeavors  to 
get  a  refund  of  part  of  the  purchase 
price,  or  the  animal  replaced,  by  un- 
dertaking to  prove  the  animal  not  as 
represented  by  the  seller  when  there 
is  really  no  ground  for  complaint. 
The  latter  case  is  not  generally  the 
fact,  however. 

There  Is  a  Remedy 
For  these  troubles  that  has  been  put 
into  practice  with  success  in  the  past, 
and  it  lies  largely  with  the  party  sell- 
ing to  overcome  .them.  For  instance, 
never  misrepresent  an  animal  in  any 
way,  but  try  and  send  a  little  better 
one  than  would  be  expected  from  your 
description.  After  an  order  is  re- 
ceived prepare  the  animal  for  ship- 
ment in  the  very  best  possible  man- 
ner. If  it  is  a  hog  or  a  sheep  old 
enough  to  need  it,  see  that  the  toes 
or  hoofs  have  been  properly  trimmed 
«o  that  it  stands  squarely  without  un- 
due strain  on  the  pasterns.  Provide 
for  its  comfort  in  every  way.  Be 
sure  that  the  crate  is  strong  and  se- 
cure without  undue  weight,  and  ,if 
one  that  has  been  used  several  times, 
see  that  it  is  clean  and  not  dilapidated 
looking  and  with  a  neat  and  attractive 
address,  whether  on  a  printed  card  or 
put  on  with  a  stencil.  Notify  the  cus- 
tomer when  the  animal  is  shipped. so 
that  he  can  receive  it  upon  arrival. 
Much  dissatisfaction  has  been  caused 
heretofore  by  animals  not  arriving  at 
the  time  they  were  expected.  Also 
try  and  avoid  Sundays  and  legal  holi- 
days, eliminating  troubles  caused  by 
congestions  of  freight  or  express 
thereby. 

Methods  of  Publicity. 
Perhaps  the  reason  for  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  seller  is  not 
due  to  customers  who  are  displeased, 
but  to  the  fact  that  he  does  not  have 
customers  enough  of  any  kind.  This 
condition  is  caused  only  by  a  lack  of 
publicity  or  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  buyers  that  any  such 
flock  or  herd  of  animals  is  in  exist- 
ence. There  are  various  methods  of 
letting  the  prospective  buyer  know 
that  you  have  such  animals  for  sale, 
but  there  are  two  that  are  the  most 
common.  Newspaper  advertising  or 
"printers'  ink"  and  exhibition  at  fairs, 
county,  district  and  state.  The  first 
named  is  the  method  employed  by  the 
mail  order  dealer  almost  exclusively 
to  inform  the  public  what  he  has  to 
sell.  The  last  named  tends  to  bring 
buyer  and  seller  into  personal  con- 
tact and  eliminates  the  mail  order 
business. 

Right  here  something  should  be  said 
again  about  the  condition  of  the  ani- 
mals offered  through  the  medium  of 
the  newspaper  and  mail  order  method. 
When  the  breeder  or  seller  takes  his 
animals  to  the  fair,  he  spends  weeks, 
perhaps  months,  in  preparation  for 
the  event  or  events,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  the  results  are  generally  ex- 
cellent. If  this  same  breeder  would 
take  as  much  pains  to  select  and  fit 
his  animals  for  his  mail  order  custo- 
mers as  he  does  for  the  customers 
he  meets  on  the  fair  circuit,  he  would 


Prwi  by  Thos.  Y  MeConnell.) 

not  have  dissatisfied  customers, 
neither  would  he  be  dissatisfied  with 
lack  of  customers  as  soon  as  people 
found  out  what  "blue  ribbon"  animals 
they  obtained  from  him. 

W  hat  "Show  Condition*'  Means. 

Something  must  be  said  here  about 
this  term  "condition"  or  "show  con- 
dition." In  former  years  "show  con- 
dition" meant  one  of  excessive  fatness 
in  most  cases,  but  some  modification 
in  ideas  along  this  line  have  taken 
place  lately,  and  all  breeding  animals 
are  shown  in  a  more  normal,  thrifty, 
but  no  less  attractive  condition. 

Now  we  come  to  the  point  that  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  one  who 
wishes  to  succeed  in  the  maid  order 
line  without  attending  tire  fairs.  Fit 
your  animals  as  was  mentioned  before 
and  only  send  out  those  that  are 
somewhere  near  good  enough  to  take 
to  the  fair.  Send  to  the  butcher  all 
those  animals  that  would  not  cer- 
tainly improve  at  least  a  grade  herd. 
Neither  should  one  expect  to  sell  even 
good  animals  that  are  in  inferior  con- 
dition and  give  satisfaction  to  mail 
order  customers.  No  one  would  buy 
for  the  top  price  an  automobile  that 
was  not  painted  and  finished.  If  any 
one  gave  a  mail  order  for  a  first-class 
machine,  he  certainly  would  be  disap- 
pointed if  it  came  unpainted  or 
scratched  and  muddy.  * 

Some  breeders  that  use  the  mail 
order  method  to  dispose  of  their 
stock  are  sending  prospective  custo- 
mers kodak  prints  or  pictures  of  the 
animals  they  have  for  sale,  which  is 
an  excellent  thing  to  do.  Be  sure,, 
though,  to  have  the  pictures  good 
ones,  taken  in  such  a  manner  that  no 
part  of  the  animal  is  distorted  or 
shown  at  the  expense  of  another  part. 
Take  time  in  making  the  exposures. 
It  takes  time  and  patience  to  "take" 
good  animal  pictures,  but  no  more 
time  and  patience  than  to  do  some 
other  thingfe  about  fitting  the  animals 
for  sale.  A  catalog  with  cuts  and 
pedigrees  is  another  method  of  letting 
your  old  and  new  customers  know 
what  you  have.  It  can  be  made  very 
attractive,  but  never  should  it  be 
made  so  at  the  expense  of  the  truth. 

Take  Tains  to  Satisfy  the  Customer. 

After  all  is  said  and  done  and  the 
animal  is  shipped  to1  the  customer,  be 
sure  that  everything  is  satisfactory, 
that  the  transfer  of  ownership  is  made 
on  the  association  books  and  evidence 
thereof  forwarded  promptly  to  the 
buyer.  If  there  is  complaint  be 
prompt  in  requesting,  that  the  animal 
be  returned  even  though  you  know  the 
complaint  is  unjust.  If  it  is  unjust  a 
request  on  the  seller's  part  for  the 
prompt  return  of  the  animal  is  the 
quickest  and  surest  way  of  silencing 
the  complaint,  and  if  it  is  just  then 
the  return  of  the  animal  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  expected.  The  breeder 
that  sells  only  first-class  stock  lets 
the  public  know,  that  he  has  such 
stock  for  sale,  is  prompt  in  making 
transfers  of  ownerships  through  his 
association,  and  is  willing  at  all  times 
to  rectify  all  mistakes,  is  sure  to  make 
a  success  of  the  pure-bred  livestcJi 
mail  order  business. 


LACK  OF  CAKE  COST  $100. 


One  hundred  dollars  vanished  with- 
in a  few  minutes  recently  for  a  San 
Joaquin  valley  swine  breeder  as  a 
result  of  not  doing  things  right.  A 
sow  with  ten  thrifty  young  pigs  was 
put  into  a  yard  where  arrangements 
for  shade  had  not  been  all  completed. 
The  owner  had  a  sick  spell  that  after- 
noon and  could  not  look  after  her,  and 
as  it  was  a  very  hot  day  he  had  some 
water  taken  out  to  cool  her  off.  Some 
was  sprinkled  on  her  and  the  rest 
thrown  on  the  ground  near  her.'  She 
thought  this  was  a  pretty  small  wallow 
and  rolled  and  squirmed  to  cover  first 
one  side,  then  another,  until  she  had 
crushed  four  of  the  little  pigs,  which 
being  high-class  purebreds,  were 
worth  at  least  $25  each.  With  a  larger 
area  of  moist  soil,  or  plenty  of  shade, 
she  would  not  have  squirmed  around 
so  much  and  all  of  her  litter  would 
have  been  saved. 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS 

ORION'S  KING  GANO.  a  wonderful  grand- 
Ma  of  Orion  Cherry  King  and  Col.  Gano. 
and  the  greatest  Duroc  boar  in  the  State, 
heads  this  Belect  herd  of  sows. 

Young  stock  for  sale. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM 

F.  O.  Box  177,  Lancaster,  Cal. 


TAM  WORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROGJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINELANU  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.,         Woodland,  CaL 
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Livestock  Terms  Defined 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Much  confusion  has  heretofore 
arisen  at  times  relative  to  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  terms  "purebred," 
"thoroughbred,"  "standard  bred," 
"scrub,"  "crossbred"  and  "grade,"  as 
applied  to  livestock.  The  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  its  cam- 
paign for  "Better  Sires — Better  Stock" 
has  adopted*  the  following  definitions 
for  these  terms,  which  it  is  to  be 
will  be  adopted  by  every  one  and  elim- 
inate confusion  in  the  future. 

Purebred.  —  A  purebred  animal  is 
one  of  pure  breeding,  representing  a 
definite,  recognized  breed  and  both  of 
whose  parents  were  purebred  animals 
of  the  same  breed.  To  be  considered 
purebred,  livestock  must  be  either 
registered,  eligible  to  registration,  or 
(in  the  absence  of  public  registry  for 
that  class)  have  such  lineage  that  its 
pure  breeding  can  be  definitely  proved. 
To  be  of  good  type  and  quality,  the 
animal  must  be  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
a  creditable  specimen  of  its  breed. 

Thoroughbred:  The  term  "thor- 
oughbred" applies  accurately  only  to 
the  breed  of  running  horses  eligible 
to  registration  in  the  General  Stud 
Book  of  England,  the  American  Stud 
Book,  or  affiliated  Stud  Books  for 
thoroughbred  horses  in  other  coun- 
tries. 

Standnrdbred :  Applied  to  horses, 
this  term  refers  to  a  distinct  breed  of 
American  light  horses,  which  in- 
cludes both  trotters  and  pacers  which 


are  eligible  to  registration  in  the 
American  Trotting  Register.  Applied 
to  poultry,  the  term  includes  all  birds 
bred  to  conform  to  the  standards  of 
form,  color,  markings,  weight,  etc., 
for  the  various  breeds  under  the 
standard  of  perfection  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association. 

Scrub:  A  scrub  is  an  animal  of 
mixed  or  unknown  breeding  without 
definite  type  or  markings.  Such  terms 
as  native,  mongrel,  razorback,  dung- 
hill, piney  woods,  cayuse,  broncho, 
and  mustang  are  somewhat  synony- 
mous with  "scrub,"  although  many  of 
the  animals  described  by  these  terms 
have  a  certain  fixity  of  type,  even 
though  they  present  no  evidence  of 
systematic  improved  breeding. 

Crossbred:  This  term  applies  to  the 
progeny  of  purebred  parents  of  differ- 
ent breeds,  but  of  the  same  species. 

Grade:  A  grade  is  the  offspring  re- 
sulting from  mating  a  purebred  with 
a  scrub,  or  from  mating  animals  not 
purebred,  but  having  close  purebred 
ancestors.  The  offspring  of  a  purebred 
and  a  grade  is  also  a  grade,  but 
through  progressive  improvement  be- 
comes a  high  grade. 


As  a  rule,  when  a  hog  goes  off  feed 
he  shows  a  high  temperature;  conse- 
quently, the  more  feed  that  he  is  in- 
duced to  take  the  more  his  fever  in- 
creases, and  this  is  an  injury  to  the 
i  animal. 


CopyriBht  1019 
by  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co. 


NEVER  was  such  two-fisted- 
smokejoy  as  you  puff  out  of  a 
jimmy  pipe  or  home  rolled  cigarettes 
packed  with  Prince  Albert !  That's 
because  P.  A.  has  the  quality! 

Your  taste  apparatus  certainly 
cannot  be  fooled!    So,  when  you 
smoke  Prince  Albert  and  get  a  lot 
of  delight  you  know  you've  got  the 
)  big  first  prize  on  the  end  of  your  line! 

Prince  Albert's  quality  alone  puts 
it  in  a  class  of  its  own,  but  when 
you  figure  that  P.  A.  is  made  by  our 
exclusive  patented  process  that  cuts 
out  bite  and  parch— well— you  real- 
ize why  P.  A.  is  so  unlike  other  kinds. 

No  matter  what  your  past  luck 
has  been  on  pipe  smokes  or  makin's 
cigarettes,  you  put  your  confidence 
inPrince  Albert  for  it  certainly  makes 
good  every  time  the  clock  ticks. 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


Toppy  red  bags,  tidy 
red  tins,  handsome 
pound  and  half  pound 
tin  humidors — and — 
that  classy,  practical 
pound  crystal  glass 
humidor  with  sponge 
moistener  top  that 
keeps  the  tobacco  in 
such  perfect  condition. 


MALTHOID 

and 

RU-BER-OIB 

READY  ROOFINGS 

Ten  years  from  now 

You  can  judge  the  qual- 
ity of  ready  roofing  only 
after  it  has  been  tested  in 
actual  use.  When  you  buy 
it,  you  must  rely  for  your 
selection  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  others  and  the  rep- 
utation of  the  manufac- 
turer. 

The  ideal  of  The  Paraf- 
fine  Companies  is  to  make 
Malthoid  and  Ru-ber-oid 
the  best  ready  roofings 
that  can  be  made.  The 
Company  has  succeeded, 
as  has  been  proved  thou- 
sands of  times  under  wide- 
ly varying  conditions  of 
climate  and  use. 

If  you  roof  your  farm 
buildings  or  home  or  fac- 
tory with  Malthoid  or  Ru- 
ber-oid,  in  ten  years  from 
now  you  will  know  why  it 
has  become  the  recognized 
standard  of  ready  roofing. 
Malthoid  and  Ru-ber-oid 
are  made  to  last.  They 
will  not  dry  out  or  rot  and 
they  are  particularly  fire- 
resistant.  If  painted  every 
few  years,  they  will  give 
good  service  indefinitely. 
Malthoid  and  Ru-ber-oid 
have  met  successfully 
every  test  of  time  and  ser- 
vice to  which  they  have 
been  subjected. 

The  reputation  of  The  Paraf- 
fine  Companies  stands  back  of 
Malthoid  and  Ru-ber-oid.  They 
are  the  best  ready  roofings  that 
we  know  how  to  make. 


THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
San  Francisco 


EACH  THE  STANDARD  OF  ITS  KDND 


Roofings.  Felti 
Building  Papera 
Waterproofing 
Materials 
Wall- Board 
Floor  Covering 
ndtislrial  Patoti 
Boi  Board 
Paper  Boiei 
Fibre  Container* 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit  \ 


THE    BACK    YARD,   THE  BUNNY, 
AND  Till:  CHILD. 


(By  Frederick  W.  D'Evclyn,  President  Pacific 
(  oast  Kubbit  BreedertT  Association.) 

There  are  167  millions  fewer  rab- 
bits in  the  War  Zone  than  there  were 
five  years  ago.  This  means  a  big  mar- 
ket is  empty  and  a  big  food  product  is 
no  more.  Shippers  and  producers 
mutually  admit  it  is  a  grave  and  com- 
pelling situation.  To  us  "over  here" 
it  means  that  we  must  work  overtime, 
increase  our  production  to  meet  the 
demands,  replenish  the  depleted  mar- 
kets, and  assist  the  stocklcss  fancier. 
Alike  from  the  economic  and  grade 
view  points,  a  novel  and  unique  re- 
versal of  interests  exists.  The  cur- 
rents have  taken  on  a  new  direction. 
American  breeders  will  be  exporters 
rather  than  importers,  cheques,  pedi- 
grees and  stock  will  be  out-going 
products.  Rabbits  "made  in  Califor- 
nia" will  be  found  on  foreign  breed- 
ers' lists  and  as  show  entries; — 
truly,  a  new  and  stimulating  order  of 
things.  We  have  the  stock,  the  cli- 
mate and  the  feed  to  make  "the 
goods,"  and  we  are  convinced  that  our 
Western  breeders  will  arise  to  this 
privilege  and  opportunity. 

Hence  the  desirability  of  every  local 
stimulus  to  the  industry — such  as 
Breeders'  Clubs,  Fanciers'  Associa- 
tions, State  and  Community  Exhibi- 
tions. But  this  is  not  our  story  just 
now.  We  have  another  issue  that  we 
deem  of  equal  urgency,  and  that  is 
the  back  yard,  the  bunny,  and  the 
child.  We  confess  a  great  apprecia- 
tion for  this  triad  of  co-agents  and 
co-operators.  It  is  of  deep  interest 
that  in  the  recent  school  survey  of 
one  of  our  Bay  sections  a  most  ex- 
haustive statistical  census  was  made 
of  the  children  in  grammar  grades 
who  "raised,  cared  for,  or  kept" 
chickens,  pigeons,  or  rabbits  as  back- 
yard products.  Some  6,000  homes 
were  returned  as  having  these  triple 
assets.  Their  attempted  classification 
presented  a  varied  estimate,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  valuation,  from  eggs  to 
broilers;  from  fur  to  jugged  rabbit; 
from  scrap-consumers  to  squabs. 
These  "commonplaces"  were  tabu- 
lated and  classified  as  valuable  enti- 
ties in  the  great  complex  problem  of 
home  life,  education  and  character 
building.  The  problem  of  the  after- 
school  hours  of  the  growing  child, 
and  how  to  utilize  them,  loomed  up  in 
this  investigation  with  an  arresting 
urgency.  It  was  fully  recognized  that 
the  child  is  alive,  and  more  variedly 
alive  than  any  other  young  animal, 
with  an  imperative  urge  born  in  him 
to  chum  in  strange  kinship  with  other 
things  that  live  and  move  and  are  like- 
wise alive.  That  instinct  ,is  congen- 
ital.   This  instinct  exists  as  a  latent 


reality  before  we  even  proceed  to  ed- 
ucate and  train  the  young  human.  It 
was  found  that  in  equal  proportion  as 
the  child  was  conceded  the  personal 
care-taker  or  owner  of  the  especial 
stock  or  pet,  in  like  measure  was  the 
interest  effectively  centered  and  the 
reflex  benefit  secured.  This  surely  is 
a  phase  of  backyard  utilization  that  is 
worth  while. 

A  Word  ou  Utility. 
In  this  relationship  the  backyard 
bunny — standard  stock  preferred — can 
be  raised  economically,  successfully 
and  further  afford  a  fascinating  study 
in  "real  life."  It  beats  the  home  gar- 
den as  a  food  maker  thirty  to  one;  it 
will  thrive  where  chickens  would 
"pine  away"  and  pigeons  "go  light" 
for  want  of  aviation.  Properly  se- 
lected, it  breeds  readily,  develops 
rapidly,  and  makes  a  pot-roast  or  an 
"Irish  stew"  with  a  meat  that  is  rich 
in  food  value.  The  product  is  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  good  for  the  "tummy"  and 
as  brain  food,  is  capable  of  producing 
a  Socrates  or  a  Supervisor^  We 
heartily  commend  the  rabbit  as  a  spe- 
cific asset  to  the  housekeeper,  a  cap- 
able aid  in  the  solution  of  the  H.  C.  L., 
a  most  interesting  problem  for  the  stu- 
dent of  evolution,  an  ever-shifting 
problem  to  the  scientific  breeders,  an 
utility  factor  to  the  fancier,  a  con- 
sumer of  table  scraps,  a  keeper-at- 
home  for  Dad,  a  silent,  wholesome, 
alluring  and  interesting  pet,  for  aiding 
and  stimulating  the  all-significant  in- 
stinctive tendencies  in  that  God-given 
mystery  of  a  child's  biological  birth- 
right. Punnies,  back  yards,  and  ba- 
bies are  a  Shamrock  that  make  good 
in  all  that  you  entrust  them  to  do. 


QUACKLESS  DUCKS. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  profit 
in  raising  Muscovy  quackless  ducks? 
Can  I  get  a  Bulletin  from  Washington 
on  the  care  of  ducks? — O.  B.,  Van 

Nuys. 

A  number  of  poultry  keepers  located 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  have  re- 
ported satisfactory  profit  from  the 
sale  of  Muscovy  ducks  and  eggs,  hut 
only  by  a  careful  investigation  of  the 
local  market  demand  for  killing  and 
for  breeding,  also  the  cost  of  feed,  can 
our  correspondent  determine  whether 
or  not  it  would  be  profitable  for  him. 
Send  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  697, 
entitled  "Duck  Raising." 


traces  of  flesh  or  fat.  When  nearly 
dry  rub  for  several  minutes  with 
finely  ground  alum,  and  fold,  skin 
sides  against  each  other,  and  allow  it 
to  lie  two  or  three  days  in  a  dry 
place.  Then  it  ought  to  have  a  soft, 
leathery  surface. 


FEED  VALUE  OF  SKIM  .MILK. 


To  the  Editor :  What  amount  of  good 
meat    scrap,    costing  cents  per 

pound,  is  equal  to  100  pounds  of  sour 
skim  milk  for  feeding  to  chickens? 
How  much  mill  feed  is  equal  to  100 
pounds  of  sour  skim  milk  for  hog 
feed?  What  difference  is  there  in 
fresh  and  sour  skim  milk  for  feeding 
purposes? — S.  M.,  Fallon.  Nev. 

One  pound  of  good  meat  scrap  has 
a  feed  value  of  about  fourteen  pounds 
of  skim  milk,  either  sweet  or  sour. 
With  the  price  of  5V*  cents  for  meat 
scrap  the  milk  is  worth  about  38  cents 
per  100  pounds.  Nearly  all  poultry 
feeders  think  it  is  better  to  feed  the 
milk  sour. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rate  3V£  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


YOU'VE   OFTEN  THOUGHT — How   can  I 

set  hens  to  clear  $5  yearly?  Easy.  Twenty 
(fenerations  selecting,  trapneating.  breeding 
best,  has  developed  200-300-egg  hens  that  re- 
produce their  kind.  Let  our  circular  reveal 
the  secret  of  S2  hens  clearing  $3.00;  $3.50 
hens  clearing  $5.  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Reds. 
Rocks.  Minorcas.  Chicks.  Turkeys.  CHICKS. 
EGGS — hundreds.  LAVING.  YOUNGER  PUL- 
LETS. BREEDERS,  near  price  ordinary  stock. 
Well  booked  into  Spring,  yet  most  weeks  open 
for  thousands  chicks.  140.000  hatching  ca- 
pacity. Half  go  to  former  customers.  Re- 
turned thousands  dollars  for  chicks  we 
couldn't  supply.  Learn  why.  J.  Beeson,  Pas- 
adena. O.hf.   

~  WARDS'  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 
caused  a  sensation  at  Sacramento  by  winning: 
2nd  cock,  1st  and  3rd  hens.  1st  and  3rd  cock- 
erels. 1st  and  3rd  pullets,  special  for  best- 
colored  female.  Special  for  best  display. 
Hatching  eggs.  Write  for  circular.  Ward's 
Poultry  Farm.  39C  South  Lincoln  Avenue,  San 
Jose,  California. 


MAIIAJO  FARM 

P.  O.  Box  597. 

Sacramento.  Calif, 
offers 

White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  White  Rock; 
Cockerels  and  Pullets. 
High-class,  standard-bred  stock. 


ORDER  BABY  CHICKS  NOW — For  immedi- 
ate or  spring  delivery.  Several  varieties.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  free*  circular. 
R.  I.  Red.  Buff  Orpington  and  White  Rock 
cockerels  now  ready  for  shipment.  Stubbe 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Box  67.  Palo 
Alto.  Cal. 


TANNING  RABBIT  SKIN'S. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  send 
me  a  receipt  for  tanning  rabbit  hides. 
I  rubbed  them  in  ashes  and  salt.  Now 
what  preparation  can  I  put  on  to 
soften  them. — A.  B.  C,  Cedarville. 

Clean  thoroughly  the  skin  surface 
with  soap  and  water — scraping  off  all 


8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS— by  the 
100  or  1000  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  Trai*- 
nested  stock.  Won  1st.  2nd  and  Special 
(Utility  Class),  Oakland  and  Modesto.  Uruer 
early  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery.  A.  U.  * 
P.  M.  Forster,  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Cal. 

FEBRUARY  PULLETS~1  rom  selected- pens 
of  Barred  Rock  hens  weighing  eight  and  nine 
I  pounds  and  laying  form  10  to  24  eggs  per 
month  from  October  to  February  last  season. 
Prices  very  reasonable.  Geo.  L.  Horine,  Win- 
ton.  Cal. 


ANDERSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up,  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B.  130  Willard 
Street.  San  Jose.  Cal. 

PETALUMA    HATCHERY.    .Can    ship  day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Pour  varieties.    We  challenge  the  hen.     or  I 
anybody  else.    Free  fall  circular.  L.  W.  Clark. 
Petaluma.  Calif. 

~  8.  C.  RHODE  IS  LA  ND"  RED~cockcrels,  Felv 
ruary  hatch,  breeding  pens.  Hatching  eggs. 
Improve  your  color  and  egg  capacity.  Wm. 
Larm.  3915  3fltb  Ave..  Fruitvale.  Cal. 


Quality 


WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  —  Young 
breeding  stock.  January  and  February  hatch. 
Chance  to  get  a  thoroughbred  young  torn  rea- 
sonable.   A.  P.  Ward  &  Son.  Calistoga. 

BARRED- PLYMOUTH  ROCKS~^~Nothlng 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden.  Box  3.  Los  Gatoe.  Calif. 

"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  7  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Fall  chicks, 
eggs,  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead.  Calif. 

ROCK^RED  OR  LEGHORN  baby  chicks^ 
large  or  small  lots.  Right  prices.  Madera 
Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPI  NOT  ON  8,  IbUFF"  DUCKs7BDUK> 
BON  RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Rt.  2.  Box  M  in    Pomona.  California. 

OOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS-^Win 
ners  San  Jose  show.  Cholc*  stock  for  sale. 
Samuel  Abrams.  Los  Altos.  Calif.  

CHICKENS,  DUCK8,  GEEKE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  545  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps 
~  BLACK  MINORCA  COCKERELS— $3.00 
Rouen  Drakes — Pekin  Ducks.  Edward  A. 
Hall.  Route  1.  Box  39.  Watsonville.  Cal. 

SUPERB  BARRED  ROCK  and  Blue  Andalu"- 
sian  cockerels.  February  hatch  at  $5.00  each. 
Geo.  I.  Wright.  Mokelumne  Hill.  Cal. 

PUREBBRED  K.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
hatching  eggs.  $2.00  per  fifteen.  E.  G.  Go- 
ing, Quail  Ranch,  Pixlcy,  Cal.  

BRONZE  TURKEYS — Albert  M.  Hart,  Cb> 
ments.  Calif.  . 


Attend  the  California 
International  Livestock 
Show,  San  Francisco, 
November  1st  to  8th. 


PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

feed  high-  grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poul- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 

GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 

Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
ofTal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  oor  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 
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TKOUBLES  A-PLENTY. 


To  the  Editor:  Our  chickens  were 
recently  troubled  with  two  diseases 
and  they  are  beginning  again.  The 
chickens  that  are  troubled  with  one  of 
the  complaints  cannot  stand;  they  fall 
over,  but  otherwise  they  look  well  and 
eat.  Finally  they  become  helpless  on 
their  feet.  Those  with  the  other  com- 
plaint stand  around  stretching  their 
necks,  gasping  for  breath.  They  do 
not  eat  and  very  soon  they  die.  Ad- 
vise.— R.  M.  M..  Modesto. 

If  the  chickens  that  look  well  but 
cannot  stand  are  young  and  growing 
fowls  the  trouble  very  likely  is  caused 
by  rapid  growth  in  connection  with  a 
lack  of  bone-building  material.  This 
may  be  quickly  corrected  by  supply- 
ing them  with  fresh,  or  good  dried, 
ground  green  bone.  A  fresh  brisket 
bone  chopped  into  small  pieces  is  ex- 
cellent. If  they  are  well  grown  or 
mature  fowls  they  may  be  suffering 
from  night-shade  or  other  poisoning. 
In  our  issue  of  September  20,  page 
402,  we  published  a  remedy  for  nfght- 
shade  poisoning.  Without  more  in- 
formation as  to  feed,  quarters,  and 
whether  or  not  fowls  are  infested  with 
vermin  or  houses  with  mites,  is  is 
practically  impossible  to  determine 
the  exact  cause  or  causes  of  death 
from  the  other  complaint.  Vermin 
alone  will  produce  symptoms  as  de- 
scribed, so  will  a  drafty  house,  or  one 
that  has  no  ventilation.  The  symp- 
toms of  roup,  fowl  diphtheria  and 
some  other  complaints  are  similar,  but 
as  it  has  been  determined  that  when 
fowls  are  fed  with  an  exactly  correct 
ration  they  are  nearly  immune  against 
these  common  diseases  it  is  likely  that 
the  trouble  is  due  to  improper  feed- 
ing. 


LOOKS  LIKE  PTOMAINE 
POISONING. 


To  the  Editor:  About  a  week  ago 
one  of  my  young  roosters  would  throw 
his  head  up  and  walk  straight,  up — I 
killed  it.  Now  another  is  affected  the 
same  way.  They  run  at  large  and  are 
fed  Gyp.  corn.  What  is  the  trouble 
and  is  there  a  remedy? — C.  N.,  Linne. 

Without  more  information  as  to  the 
feed  secured  on  the  range  we  can  only 
advise  a  careful  examination  of  the 
premises.  It  may  be  the  fowls  are 
eating  decayed  animal  matter  which 
has  resulted  in  ptomaine  poisoning,  or 
the  trouble  may  be  due  to  eating  night- 
shade, mention  of  which  has  been 
made  in  recent  issues  of  this  paper.. 


FEEDING  FOR  EGGS. 


In  order  to  make  hens  lay  in  win- 
ter we  must  duplicate  summer  condi- 
tions. To  take  the  place  of  grass- 
hoppers, worms  and  bugs  obtained  in 
the  late  spring  and  summer,  the  fowls 
must  be  provided  with  animal  food. 
After  the  frost  has  killed  the  bugs 
and  worms,  high  grade  meat  scraps 
offer  a  convenient  form  of  animal  food. 
Fresh  green  bones  make  one  of  the 
very  best  animal  foods.  Half  an  ounce 
per  hen  daily  will  be  sufficient.  When 
this  amount  of  green  bone  is  fed,  no 
other  animal  food  is  required.  Skim 
milk  is  also  very  good. — E.  J.  Peter- 
son, N.  D.  Agr.  College. 


MOVING  TIME  FOR  PULLETS. 


September  is  moving  time  for  the 
hens  and  pullets  which  must  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  range  to  their  winter 
quarters  as  early  as  possible  so  as^to 
be  acclimated  to  their  cold-weather 
environments  before  they  begin  to 
lay.  Year  after  year  poultry  keepers 
neglect  to  ship  their  stock  from  the 
summer  resorts  to  winter  lodgings 
early  enough,  as  this  is  one  of  the 
basic  principles  of  best  management, 
according  to  specialists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


BEST  CORN  FOR  FATTENING 
TURKEYS. 


HOAV  MANY  EGGS  IN  A  YEAR. 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  let  me  know 
which  would  be  the  best,  to  fatten 
turkeys  on — Egyptian  corn  or  Indian 
corn? — W.  F.,  Hardwick,  Cal. 

Opinion  among  turkey  raisers 
seems  divided  as  to  which  is  better, 
but  when  both  grains  are  of  equal 
market  value  the  majority  favor  In- 
dian corn.    Some  prefer  a  mixture  of 


How  many  eggs  does  your  hens  lay 
in  a  year.  A  state  egg-laying  contest 
has  been  arranged  for  at  the  North 
Dakota  Agricultural  College  by  Enoch 
J.  Peterson,  the  poultryman.  Breed- 
ers can  send  in  a  pen  of  five  birds. 
These  will  be  trapnested  for  a  year, 
thus  giving  a  complete  record  of  each 
bird  for  every  day  in  the  year.  This 
egg-laying  contest  begins  November 
1st. 


Ducks  are  easily  raised.  They  are 
hearty  eaters  and  must  be  fed  liber-  ! 
ally.  They  should  have  plenty  of  pure 
water  and  a  pond  for  swimming  is 
desirable  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 
They  generally  lay  at  night. 


INTRINSIC  WORTH. 

San  Jose,  Aug.  25,  1919. 
Dear  Rural  Press:  My  attention 
has  been  called  to  your  renewal 
offer.  The  subscription  is  a  pres- 
ent to  my  wife  and  is  actuated  by 
our  belief  of  its  intrinsic  worth. 
We  have  both  been  in  touch  with 
(he  Rural  Press  in  some  way  since 
ihe  "seventies,"  which  is  the  basis 
for  that  belief  and  hope  to  con- 
tinue so  long  as  either  exists.  We 
believe  your  paper  is  worth  much 
more  than  your  regular  rates,  and 
I  enclose  a  check  for  its  continu- 
ance for  six  years. 

Trusting  that  you  may  long  con- 
tinue your  good  work,  I  remain, 
Very  truly  yours, 

F.  P.  McCRAY. 


Feed  regularly  at  certain  intervals 
each  day.  Feed  as  long  as  the  birds  j  Tainted  eggs  are  often  due  to  hens 
will  eat  ravenously  and  eagerly,  but  I  eating  onions,  garlic,  decayed  meats 
when  you  notice  a  hesitation  or  slow-  I  and  other  things  which  have  strong 
ness  in  seizing  the  food,  stop  feeding.  1  odors,  or  to  drinking  filthy  water. 


"Some  have  many  possessions  and 
some  have  few  possessions.  "  But 
whether  these  possessions  be  knowl- 
edge or  wealth,  they  might  just  as 
well  be  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  un- 
less they  are  used  that  others  may 
benefit.  

EGG-O-LATU  M  ™  ^ 

It  costs  only  one  cent  per  dozen  eggs  to  use 
Eee-o-latum.  There  is  no  other  expense.  Eggs 
are  kept  in  carton  or  box  in  cellar.  Eggs  may 
be  boiled,  poached  or  used  in  any  other  way. 
just  like  fresh  eggs.  Simply  rubbed  on  the 
eggs — a  dozen  per  minute.  A  50c  jar  is  suffi- 
cient for  50  dozen  eggs.  At  Drug:  Seed  and 
Poultry  Supply  Stores  or  postpaid. 
GEO.  H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  528,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


/TyCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

V    &™  GREATER  EG6  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
$HELL  TO  MARKET" 


i^UMliHMswV 


REMEMBER,  going  through  the  moult  is  like  going  through  a 
,  long  spell  of  sickness.    To  force  out  the  old  quills  and  grow 
new  feathers  saps  a  hen's  vitality. 

If  you  expect  your  hens  to  be  fall  producers  and  winter  layers, 
then  feed  them  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  during  and  after  the  moult. 


rJHess  Poultry  Pan  a  ce  a 


will  start  your  pallets  and  moulted  kens  to  laying 

It  contains  Tonics  that  put  your  moulted  hens  in  fine  condition — Tonics 
that  tone  up  the  dormant  egg  organs — Iron  that  gives  a  moulted,  run-down 
hen  rich,  red  blood  and  a  red  comb.    It  contains  internal  antiseptics  that 
destroy  disease  germs  that  may  be  lurking  in  the  system.    No  disease 
where  Pan-a-ce-a  is  fed. 

It  brings  back  the  singing — it  brings  back  the  scratching — it  brings 
back  the  cackle.   That's  /hen  yon  get  eggs;  and  it's  eggs  you 
want — fall  eggs,  winter  eggs — when  eggs  are  eggs. 

Feed  Pan-a-ce-a  to  all  your  poultry  to  mako  and 
keep  them  healthy.    The  dealer  refunds  your 
money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed.  Tell  the  dealer 
how  many  fowls  you  have  and  he  will  tell  you 
what  sized  package  to  buy.     Always  buy 
Pan-a-ce-a  according  to  the  size  of  your 
flock.  30c,  60c,  and  $1.25  packages.  25-lb. 
pail,  $3.50;  100-lb.  drum,  $12.00.  Except 
in  Canada. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK 
Asbland,  OSiIo 


Dr. Hess  Instant  Louse 
Killer  Kills  Lice 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


THK  THINGS  I  riti/K. 


These  are  the  things  I  prize 
And  hold  of  dearest  worth; 
Light  of  the  sapphire  skies. 
Peace  of  the  silent  hills. 
Shelter  of  woods  and  comfort  of  the 
grass. 

Music  of  birds,  murmur  of  little  rills. 

Shadows  of  clouds  that  swiftly  pass. 

And  after  showers. 

The  smell  of  flowers 

And  of  the  good  brown  earth. 

— Henry  van  Dyke. 


POLLY'S  BIRTHDAY. 


liy  Sydney  Havre. 


"I  say  it's  a  shame, — a  real  shame!" 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  Polly  had  gone  to  her  own  room 
to  have  a  fit  of  crying. 

"I  wouldn't  let  anybody  know  how 
1  feel  about  it  for  the  world.  But — 
to  think  of  its  being  my  birthday,  and 
not  a  single  thing  done  to  make  it  a 
greater  day  to  me  than  any  other  day 
in  the  year!  Well, — I  don't  care!" 

And,  to  show  how  little  she  cared, 
P»lly  burst  into  another  flood  of 
tears. 

If  mamma  had  been  there,  it 
wouldn't  have  been  so." 

But  mamma  was  not  here,  and 
Polly  knew  she  would  have  to  make 
the  best  of  it. 

"I  wouldn't  let  one  of  them  know  I 
expected  to  have  anything -done.  Not 
for  the  world!  If  they  don't  want  to 
think  about  my  birthday,  they 
needn't." 

"They"  meant  Polly's  grandfather, 
grandmother,  and  Aunt  Sarah.  Polly's 
father  was  dead,  and  her  mother  had 
come  back  to  her  old  home  to  live. 
And  two  weeks  ago  her  mother  had 
been  sent  for  to  go  to  another  aunt, 
who  was  very  ill.  It  was  owing  to 
her  absence  that  her  birthday  had 
not  been  remembered. 

She  sat  by  her  window,  feelfng 
very  forlorn  and  wretched  indeed. 
The  early  spring  day  was  raw  and 
cold,  and  everything  looked  gloomy. 

"And  there's  Aunt  Sarah  going  out. 
Where's  she  going,  I  wonder?  Down 
to  the  village.  Well,  I  do  think  she 
might  have  asked  me  to  go  with  her. 
Even  that  would  have  been  better 
than  to  stay  here  alone." 

She  followed  Aunt  Sarah  with  her 
eyes  until  the  last  flutter  of  her  dress 
in  the  wind  disappeared  as  she  turned 
a  corner  of  the  country  road.  Half  a 
mile  further  on  was  a  little  village. 


Only  y$  cent  for  a  cup 
of  fine  rich  invigorating 
teat 

If  you  could  have 
everything  else  as  good 
for  so  little  money,  the 
"high  cost  of  living"  would 
be  out  of  date. 

Schilling  Tea  is  the  fine 
practical  economical  tea  of 
this  country. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-linedmoi»ture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Fratuisce 


"Perhaps,  if  I  had  been  downstairs, 
she  would  have  asked  me." 

But  it  was  too  late  for  that  now. 
She  sat  looking  out  of  the  window. 
The  roof  of  a  long  porch  sloped  below 
it.  It  was  very  old,  as  was  all  the 
large  farmhouse.  The  shingles  on  it 
were  loose  and  warped.  Grandpa  had 
told  her  she  must  not  get  out  on  it. 

No  danger  of  her  doing  that,  Polly 
had  thought,  when  he  spoke  of  it.  It 
always  made  her  dizzy  to  be  in  high 
places,  and  nothing  would  have 
tempted  her  to  step  out  on  that  steep 
roof.    So  she  thought. 

At  the  back  end  of  the  porch  was  a 
low  building  used  for  a  wood-house. 
The  shingles  of  this  were  also  old  and 
loose. 

Now,  as  Polly's  eyes  wandered  idly 
on  outside  things,  they  stopped  near 
the  edge  of  the  wood-house  roof. 

"What's  that?  Dust?" 

But  how  could  there  be  any  dust 
there  this  time  of  year? 

"Why, — I  believe — " 

Polly  sprang  to  her  feet,  still  gaz- 
ing fixedly  out  of  the  window. 

"It  is — yes,  it's  smoke." 
■  For  one  moment  she  stood  with 
hands  clasped  in  terror.  At  once  she 
guessed  what  it  was.  A  tall  pipe, 
which  carried  off  the  smoke  from  the 
kitchen  Are  had  lately  blown  down. 
Grandpa  had  said  it  was  not  safe 
without  it,  for  now  cinders  might 
blow  on  the  dry,  old  roof.  This  very 
afternoon  he  had  gone,  with  the  hired 
man,  to  bring  home  a  new  pipe. 

But  perhaps  that  new  pipe  was 
coming  too  late. 

There  had  been  a  great  fire  in  the 
kitchen  all  the  morning,  Polly  knew, 
— along  with  which  had  come  a  new 
birthday  grievance  in  the  fact  of  Aunt 
Sarah's  not  having  asked  her  to  help 
about,  what  she  was  baking.  Some- 
thing good  it  must  have  been,  too,  by 
the  smell ;  but  she  hadn't  even  baked 
ber  a  patty-pan  cake  or  offered  her  so 
much  as  a  cooky. 

Polly  watched  the  smoke.  Only  a 
little  curl  at  first,  but  getting  larger. 
She  was  about  to  scream,  for  what  is 
more  natural  than  to  scream  at  sight 
of  fire  where  fire  should,  not  be? 

But,  with  a  sudden  effort,  she  con- 
trolled herself.  Grandma  was  the  only 
person  in  the  house  except  herself. 
She  could  do  nothing.  She  iras  not 
strong,  and  a  fright  might  do  her 
great  harm.  The  curl  of  smoke  grew 
larger.  Now  it  came  in  bunches  with 
the  gusts  of  wind.  Now, — yes,  there 
was  a  little  tongue  of  flame. 

In  all  her  life  Polly  will  never  for- 
get the  terror  which ,  came  over  her 
with  the  thought  of  all  that  was  de- 
pending on  her  in  this  dread  emer- 
gency. The  old  buildings  which 
formed  the  dear  home  of  all  she  loved 
lay  at  the  mercy  of  a  pitiless  de- 
stroyer, unless  she,  with  her  feeble 
hands,  should  prevent  it.   Could  she? 

For  one  or  two  moments  she  held 
her  breath,  sending  up  a  swift  prayer 
that  she  might  be  enabled  to  do  the 
right  thing.  Then  she  snatched  up  a 
rag  rug  from  the  floor,  and  brought 
her  water-pitcher  to  the  window.  She 
opened  it.  Could  she  step  out?  Her 
head  seemed  to  swim  with  the 
thought.  But  there  was  no  time  to 
lose.  With  the  rug  under  her  arm, 
and  in  one  hand  the  pitcher,  trem- 
bling in  every  limb,  she  walked  along 
the  shaking,  rattling  shingles;  the 
whole  roof  seemed  to  sway  under  her 
feet.  She  reached  the  end,  but  never 
could  remember  how  she  got  down 
upon  the  lower  roof. 

But  she  trampled  down  her  fears, 
as  she  bravely  did  the  work  she  had 
come  to  do.  Pouring  the  water  over 
the  rug,  she  beat  upon  the  fire  with  it 
again  and  again.  The  bit  of  flame 
was  soon  put  out;  but  how  long  it 
seemed  before  she  saw  the  last  of  the 
smoke,  and  could  feel  sure  that  no 
smouldering  danger  was  left! 

At  length,  certain  of  this,  she 
turned  sick  and  faint.  The  edge  of 
the  porch  roof  had  crumbled  under 
her  feet,  as  she  had  stepped  down 
from  it;  and  nothing  could  have  in- 
duced her  to  climb  upon  it.  She 
could  not  get  down  without  help,  and 
for  a  long  hour  she  waited  in  the  cut- 
ting wind. 


Grandpa  and  Caleb  came  at  last. 
Caleb  put  up  a  ladder,  and  brought 
her  down;  and  grandpa  carried  her 
into  the  house  in  his  arms. 

-Hint  Sarah  was  just  coming  in  the 
gate,  and,  with  every  one  else,  was 
shocked  and  horrified,  as  Polly, 
through  quivering  lips  and  just  able 
to  keep  back  her  sobs,  told  her 
strange  story.  _ 


"Well,  I've  heard  tell  of  heroines 
before,"  said  grandpa;  "but  I  don't 
know  as  I  ever  heard  of  a  braver 
little  one  than  you,  Polly." 

"What  shall  we  give  her?"  said 
grandma,  as  they  flew  about  and 
petted  her,  and  seated  her  by  the  fire 
wrapped  in  warm  blankets. 

"Peppermint  tea,"  said  grandfather. 

"Catnip's  better,"  said  grandma.  t 


"BLAZIN6AWAYIN-C05T-OEFENCE! 

When  a  Fellow  Needs  a  Friend 

Talk  about  your  "blues"  and  a  "dark  and  stormy 
night' — could  anything  be  worse  than  on  a  raw,  cold 
morning,  to  have  mother  announce,  "No  wood,  no  break- 
fast"? The  chill  Is  had  enough,  but  a  fellow's  hungry, 
too.1  Oh,  isn't  it  wonderful,  the  experience  necessary  to 
become  a  member  of  the  "RegHilar  Fellow'a"  Cluh? 

We  are  that  .man's  friend*— mother's,  too— bless  her 
heart.  We  can  .  forever  eliminate  this  frosty  morning 
hustling  and  the  everlasting  poking  in  of  wood.  A 
Preadnaught  Oil-Gas  Burner  in  the  same  stove,  a  tank 
of  kerosene  elevated  to  give  It  the  "fall,'*  or  natural 
pressure — that's  all— real  clean  gas'.  Nothing'  to  clean, 
bring  in  or  take  out.  The  gas  is  properly  matured  so  that  it  Is 
dry,  burns  clean  and  produces  full  value  in  heat.  Wet  gas  Is  a 
carbon  maker,  dirty  and'  expensive.  With  wood  it  means  expense 
and  slavery,  and  Qien  lose  two-thirds  of  it  up  the  chimney  in  un- 
oonsumed  fuel.    Write  for  circular — questions  cheerfully  answered. 

BURNER  FOR  <  OOKSTOVi:  OR  HEATIK. 
UnilUWTION  M  KDLK  VALVE  AMI  DRAIN — 
PREPAID  ANYWHERE  $7.50 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

810  SOI  I  II  HILL  STREFC, 

LOS  ANGELES,  (  ML. 


Durable -DURHAM 
Hosiery  is  a  product 
of  industrial  democ- 
racy— never  of  Child 
Labor,  We  have  no 
strikes  or  lockouts. 


The  right  hosiery  for  all  the  family 
— for  every  season — for  work,  dress,  or  play 

flOSIERY  for  every  one  in  the  family  that  is  made  thick  and  warm  for  winter — and  light  and 
1  M.  cool  for  summer,  but  always  of  honest  wearing  value — and  always  good-looking.  Every  pair  has 
real  value.  Longer  wear  at  reasonable  cost  means  true  economy.  Not  only  in  the  money  saved — 
but  the  time  that  is  saved  in  less  darning. 

Right  now,  thousands  of  men  and  women  are  buying  Durable-DURHAM  fleecy-lined  hosiery  for 

winter.  Every  pair  is  full  of  warmth  and  full  of  wear.  This  hosiery  is  comfortable  to  wear — and 
has  a  fine  appearance. 

DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIER? 

FOR  MEN.  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
MADE  STRONGEST  WHERE  THE  WEAR  IS  HARDEST 

The  strong  reinforcing  at  point  of  greatest  strain  gives  extra  months  of  wear 
to  Durable- DURHAM  Hosiery.  Styles  for  men  and  women  include  all 
fashionable  colors  and  come  in  all  weights  from  sheer  lisle  to  the  heavy  fleecy- 
lined  hosiery  for  coldest  weather,  i 

Every  pair  of  Durable- DURHAM  is  made  right.  Legs  are  full  length;  tops 
wide  and  elastic;  sizes  are  accurately  marked.    Soles  and  toes  are  smooth, 

seamless  and  even.    The  Durham  dyes  will  not  fade. 

Ask  for  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  and  look  for  the  trade  mark  ticket 
on  each  pair.  Your  dealer  should  have  Durable-DURHAM.  If  you  do  not 
find  it,  please  write  to  our  sales  department,  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York, 

giving  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

DURHAM  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Sales  Offices:  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


HIKER 
An  extra  warm  and 
long  wearing  sock. 
Double  fleecy-lined 
throughout  Full  of 
warmth  and  full  of 
wear.  Strongly  re- 
inforced heels  and 
toes.    Black  only. 
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"Nothing  like  ginger-tea,"  said  Aunt 
Sarah,  positively. 

And,  long  before  it  could  be  agreed 
on,  three  bowlfuls  had  been  made; 
and  Polly  had  to  take  some  of  each 
kind.  She  thought  within  herself 
thai  she  would  easily  get  over  her 
out-of-doors  experience;  but  whether 
she  should  live  through  the  remedies 
was  a  thing  to  be  doubted.  She  was, 
however,  too  polite  to  say  so  when 
such  a  kind  fuss  was  being  made  over 
her;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to 
say  that,  whether  it  was  due  to  the 
petting  or  the  wrapping  or  the  teas, 
Polly  suffered  no  harm  from  her  ex- 
posure. 

"And  here  is  her  birthday  letter," 
said  grandpa,  when  at  length  Aunt 
Sarah  stopped  bringing  her  some 
kind  of  tea.  "It  was  at  the  post- 
office,  and  I  thought  I'd  wait  to  give 
it  to  her  till  she  was  well  warmed 
up." 

Polly  read  it,  and  handed  it.  with  a 
smile,  to  Aunt  Sarah,  to  read  to  the 
others.  The  beginning  is  the  only 
part  we  shall  listen  to: 

"My  Dear  Little  Daughter, — Your 
birthday  is  very  near;  and  I  am  kept 
so  closely  at  your  aunt's  bedside  as 
to  be  able  to  do  nothing  to  make  it 
pleasant  for  you.  But  I  wish  you  to 
remember,  dear,  that,  though  nothing 
may  be  done  to  make  it  a  special  day 
to  you,  you  may,  if  you  try,  make  it 
a  special  day  to  others" — 

"Well,  if  she  hasn't" — Aunt  Sarah 
broke  off,  with  a  little  cry,  and  ran 
to  give  Polly  another  hugging,  in 
which  the  others  joined.  Polly  Was 
Afraid  more  tea  would  be  brought,  but 
no  one  spoke  of  it. 

"And  now,"  said  Aunt  Sarah,  "do 
you  feel  well  enough  to  dress?" 

"Dress?"  said  Polly,  inquiringly;  for 
she  did  not  usually  change  her  dress 
in  the  afternoon. 

"Yes;  I  see  two  of  your  little 
friends  coming  up  the  walk." 


Polly  skipped  up  the  stairs  as  ac- 
tively as  if  she  had  not  been  sitting 
in  the  March  wind  for  an  hour.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  later  she  was 
down  again  to  meet,  not  simply  two 
girls,  but  two  dozen,  who  greeted  her 
with — 

"Happy  birthday,  Polly!  Many  re- 
turns of  the  day!" 

In  her  own  room  at  bedtime,  Polly 
again  talked  with  herself. 

"Oh!  oh!  oh!  How  glad  I  am  that 
I  didn't  let  anybody  know  how  scowly 
and  growly  I  felt  all  the  morning  be- 
cause I  thought  nobody  was  thinking 
of  my  birthday.  And  all  that  baking 
that  Aunt  Sarah  was  doing  was  for 
my  party.  And,  when  she  went  down 
to  the  village,  it  was  for  the  nuts  and 
candy. 

"I  like  what  mamma  says  about 
birthdays."  She  opened  the  letter  and 
read  from  it, — 

"Though  nothing  may  be  done  to 
make  it  a  special  day  to  you,  you 
may,  if  you  try,  make  it  a  special  day 
to  others." 


HOUSEHOLD  SUGGESTIONS. 


To  make  a  copper  kettle  look  new, 
rub  it  with  salt  and  vinegar. 

After  a  cane  chair  has  had  much 
use  the  seat  will  begin  to  sag,  and 
a  simple  and  easy  way  to  tighten  the 
cane  is  to  wash  it  with  very  hot 
water  and  let  it  dry. 

In  order  to  clean  black  cloth  and 
restore  the  color,  sponge  with  log- 
wood and  ammonia.  Infuse  the  log- 
wood chips  in  a  jar  of  boiling  water 
placed  in  a  pan,  strain  and  use  cold, 
adding  a  teaspoonful  of  ammonia  to 
half  a  pint  of  logwood.  This  solution 
should  be  guarded  as  a  poison. 

Candles  improve  with  keeping,  so  it 
is  wise  to  buy  in  large  quantities 

Cloves  are  said  to  be  as  effective 
an  agent  against  moths  as  either 
camphor,  tobacco,  or  cedar  chips. 


El_jO.  s T/C  XVV77*  GUARANTEE — We  guarantee  Hanes  Underwear  abso- 
1  TlkJY-\Cl"-»'»  n/XT  f\.  n>  lutcly — every  thread,  stitch  and  button.  We  guarantee  to  return 
Km)  NDE^Wclnlc      your  money  or  give  you  a  new  garment  if  any  scam  breaks. 

Greatest  underwear  value 
in  America  at  the  price! 

You  can't  get  greater  warmth  or  better  workmanship  or  more  comfort 
or  more  actual  wear  than  every  suit  of  Hanes  winter  weight  underwear 
for  Men  and  Boys  surely  will  supply ! 

Hanes  is  made  in  winter  weight  Union  Suits  and  Shirts  and  Drawers. 
Illustrated  here  is  the  staunchest,  most  comfortable,  wear-resisting  union 
suit  ever  sold  at  the  price. 

Hanes  Union  Suits  have  the  most  desirable  and  dependable  features — 
unbreakable  seams;  reinforced,  non-stretching  buttonholes  that  last 
the  life  of  the  garment;  tailored  collarette  that  cannot  gap;  shape 
holding  elastic  shoulders ;  elastic  knit  wrists  and  ankles ;  pearl  buttons 
sewed  onto  stay.    And,  a  closed  crotch  that  stays  closed  1 

Hanes  Shirts  and  Drawers  have  the  same  desirable  quality ;  perfect  work- 
manship and  features.  Drawers  have  the  durable,  snug-fitting  3-button 
sateen  waistband. 

Uninn  Snif  e  (nw  Rnvc    in  quality,  cozy  warmth  and  workmanship  are  unsur- 
UlOn  tSUHS  IOr  BOYS   passed  at  the  price  I    Reinforced  at  all  buttonhole  and 
strain  points.   In  fact  they  duplicate  Hanes  Union  Suits  for  men,  with  added  fleeci- 
ness.  Made  in  sizes  from  2  to  16  years.  Two  to  four  year  sizes  have  the  drop  seat. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  "  Hanes  "  write  us  direct. 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N 

New  York  Office,  366  Broadway 


Warning  to  the  Trade 
is  a  substitute  unless 


Any  garment  offered  as  Hanes 
it  bears  the  "Hanes"  label. 


Half  a  cupful  of  milk  put  in  a  dish- 
pan  full  of  hot  water  will  serve  instead 
of  soap.  It  softens  the  water,  keeps 
the  hands  better,  because  it  will  not 
roughen  them  like  soap,  and  leaves 
no  scum  in  the  pan. 


HELPFUL  HERBERT. 


What  a  friend  we  have  in  Hoover, 
All  the  skins  and  thieves  to  bare, 

What  a  surplus  fat  remover, 
All  our  hungry  pangs  to  share. 

Ever  present  help  in  trouble, 
Guide,  philosopher  and  friend, 

Pass  the  shark-meat  and  fried  stub- 
ble- 
Will  the  conflict  ever  end? 


Edith  was  giving  a  birthday  party, 
and  there  was  some  slight  delay  in 
providing  seats  for  her  little  friends, 
when  she  spoke  up,  quite  soberly — 

"You  see,  it  isn't  that  we  have  not 
chairs  enough,  but  I  have  asked  too 
much  company." 


MORE    LIGHT  THAN  20  OIL  LAMPS 

\T  LAST — the  light  of  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
Just  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  burat 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  giring 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  Safer  than  the  safest 
oil  lamp  The 

COLEMAN  QUICKLITE 
No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
no    srlare    or     flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.    Fuel  can't  spill — 
no  danger  even  if  tipped  over. 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for 
Catalog  21-R.  P 
THE   COLEMAN   LAMP  CO.. 

(Successors  to) 
COLE  LITE  &  SALES  CO., 
ISO  8.  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cai. 


Convert 

your  old-fashioned 

bathrooms 

into  modern  bathrooms  to  which 
you  can  conduct  your  guests  with 
a  feeling  of  pride. 

The  combination  of  beauty  and 
simplicity  contained  in  Pacific 
Plumbing  Fixtures  make  them  the 

vogue.  Their  added  convenience,  and  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work  they  save,  will 
more  than  compensate  for  their  moderate 
cost. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  Book  of  Bathrooms. 
It's  a  56-page  book,  brim  full  of  helpful  ideas 
on  bathroom  arrangement. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

For  sale  by  all  plumbers 


IMain  Offices  and  Show  Itpom 
67  New  Montgomery  Street 

San  Francisco 
Factories  at  Richmond  and 
San  Pablo,  CaL 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOVYNE 


Dealers 

In  37-45  First  St.,  San  Francisco 

PAPEB  Blake,  Mof  f  1  tt  t>  Towne,  Los  Angeles  ' 

-Blake,  McFall  Co.,      Portland,  Ore. 


Don't  "Shut  Off" 
RoomsThis  Winter 

Heat  them  all  with  a  Mueller 
Pipeless  and  save  on  fuel 


INSTEAD  of  huddling  around  stoves  in  two  or  three  rooms 
this  winter— instead  of  shutting  off  half  or  more  of  your 
rooms  because  of  cold — install  a  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace 
and  experience  a  grateful,  cozy,  homelike  warmth  in  every 
room. 

The  Mueller  Pipeless  will  enable  you  to  do  this  without  fuss  or  bother. 
It  is  guaranteed  to  heat  every  room  to  a  comfortable  temperature  through 
one  register  and  it  will  keep  the  air  moist  and  healthful.  The  Mueller  Pipe- 
less burns  any  fuel — hard  or  soft  coal,  coke,  wood,  lignite,  gas  or  oil — you 
can  use  whichever  is  cheapest  and  easiest  to  obtain.  And  you  can  actual- 
ly save  money  by  using  less  fuel  than  ever  before  and  many  have  reported 
a  saving  of  Yj  to  Vz  on  fuel. 
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It  is  scientifically  designed  and  correctly 
constructed.  It  embodies  exclusive  fea- 
tures. Every  part  is  accurately  and 
properly  proportioned.  Vast  heating 
surface  —  large  register  face — free  unob- 
structed air  passages. 

Thousands  in  use,  heating  homes  of  all 
sizes  satisfactorily.  Easy  to  install — no  tearing 
up  of  walls  and  floors  for  pipes. 

Get  the  Mueller  Book,  "The  Modern 
Method  of  Heating  Your  Home.  It  ex- 
plains in  detail  the  many  features  that 
make  the  Mueller  the  most  satisfactory 
pipeless  furnace.    Write  for  it  today. 

L.  J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co. 
231  Reed  St.,    Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Makers  of  Heating  Systems  of  All  Kinds  Since  1857 

Distributors  for  California: 

■    k«      *ii  *  a.,  San  Francisco  and 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,Los  Anse,egt  Ca, 

22  other  distributing  points.  Immediate 
shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country. 
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Market  Comment 


Italian  Lemon  Products  Cost  Double. 

The  cost  of  lemon  production  in 
Sicily  has  more  than  doubled  since 
1914.  There  has  also  been  a  heavy 
increase  in  the  manufacturing  cost  of 
citrus  by-products,  such  as  citric  acid, 
citrate  of  lime,  essential  oils,  etc. 
Cotton  Crop  Brings  Many  Millions. 

With  the  1919  cotton  crop  of  the 
southwest  valued  at  approximately 
143,360,000,  the  territory  embracing 
California,  Arizona,  and  the  Imperial 
Valley  in  Mexico,  is  regarded  poten- 
tially one  of  the  greatest  cotton-grow- 
ing sections  in  the  world. 
Bean  Growers  Need  Protection. 

It  is  the  contention  of  our  Califor- 
nia bean  growers  that  they  must  have 
protection  against  their  Oriental  com- 
petitors or  go  out  of  business.  An 
import  duty  as  high  as  4  cents  a 
pound,  it  is  claimed  in  some  quarters, 
is  essential  to  the  conservation  of  this 
important  industry  in  this  State. 
Easterners  Like  the  California  Egg. 

The  California  hen  and  her  product 
are  in  high  favor  in  the  East.  Large 
shipments  have  been  made  recently 
to  Eastern  centers  with  the  result  that 
local  storage  supplies  have  been  heav- 
ily drawn  upon  to  meet  these  require- 
ments. 

Walnuts  Still  in  the  Ascendant 

Despite  some  protests  from  Eastern 
brokers  handling  California  walnuts, 
that  the  announced  prices  are  too 
high,  it  is  believed  that  owing  to  light 
imports  from  Spanish  sources  of  sup- 
ply and  to  the  pleutifulness  of  money 
in  circulation  at  home,  prices  will  go 
still  higher.  An  increase  any  day 
need  not  surprise  us. 
Price  Trend  Upward. 

It  is  the  prevailing  belief  that  the 
maximum  prices  on  many  foodstuffs 
have  not  yet  been  reached,  and  that 
the  approaching  winter  will  see  many 
farm  commodities  go  to  still  higher 
price-levels.  Present  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
public  to  hold  prices  down,  may  avail 
temporarily,  but  it  is  thought  there  is 
no  permanent  relief  yet  in  sight 
Dairy  Products — Foreign  Competition. 

Roy  C.  Potts,  specialist  in  marketing 
dairy  products,  says  America  is  not 
likely  to  feel  foreign  competition  on 
home  markets  for  two  years  at  least. 
He  .also  makes  this  interesting  obser- 
vation: "Fluctuating  prices  at  whole- 
sale make  for  wider  margins  between 
producer  and  consumer,  while  stabil- 
ization permits  greater  economy  in 
distribution.  Wide  price  publicity,  he 
contends,  narrows  fluctuation. 

Citrus  Market  Satisfactory. 

Growers  of  Valencia  oranges  are, 
on  the  whole,  receiving  satisfactory 
prices  for  their  shipments,  which  are 
on  a  $5  to  $5.25  f.  o.  b.  basis.  Stock 
showing  decay  is  responsible  for 
lower  prices  received.  There  are  now 
about  3,200  cars  remaining  for  ship- 
ment, due  to  scarcity  of  refrigerator 
cars.  Growers  of  Navels  in  Central 
California  state  that  the  crop  is  devel- 
oping satisfactorily,  and  giving  prom- 
ise of  yielding  quality  fruit.  The 
lemon  market  is  still  high,  but  it  is 
thought  the  topnotch  price  has  been 
reached.  The  total  shipment  of  cars 
of  oranges  for  the  season  commencing 
November  1,  1918,  are  33.294  and  9,- 
334  cars  of  lemons. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  ae  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  October  15,  1919. 
BARLEY. 

The  barley  market  is  quiet  and  no  interest 
is  being-  displayed  in  either  spot  or  futures. 
The  continuance  oi  the  waterfront  strike  is 
holding  up  some  small  shipments  up  the  Coast, 
but  even  with  this  drag  on  the  business  re- 
moved there  appears  very  little  prospect  of 
much  increase  in  the  demand. 

Feed   $2.90®  2.95 

Shipping    93.16  ®  3.20 

OATS. 

Like  barley,  oats  are  very  dull,  and  the 
few  sales  consummated  this  week  showed  a 
lower  price  than  last  week.  The  general  labor 
situation,  as  well  as  the  water-front  condi- 
tions, is  affecting  all  the  grains. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  92.76®  2.85 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed    Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

Egyptian  sold  somewhat  lower  this  week 
on  small  demands.  WhUe  in  somewhat 
stronger  position  than  the  other  grains,  corn 
is  suffering  from  the  prevailing  conditions. 

California    93.60®  3.00 

Egyptian,  choice   83.20  fa  3.50 

MAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1.305  tons  compared  with  2.893  the  previous 
week.  This  drop  in  receipts  is  attributed  to 
the  clearing  of  the  fields  and  the  scarcity  of 
cars..  Most  of  the  hay  is  now  under  cover 
and  shipments  by  water  are  falling  off  mate- 
rially. Although  the  receipts  are  small,  there 
has  been  sufficient  hay  arriving'  to  meet  all 
demands.  Most  of  the  receipts,  however,  have 
I  been  of  the  medium  and  poorer  gTades  and 
very  little  fancy  hay,  which  usually  comes 
from  rail  points,  has  been  available.  The  re- 
sults have  been  that  when  a  car  of  fancy  hay 
has  arrived  it  has  been  sold  at  prices  in  ad- 
vance of  Quotations. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  Sc  Oat.  .915.00@18.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  dr  Wheat  &  Oat.  .912.00®  15.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $15.00(8 18.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay   $10.00®  14.00 

Barley   Hay   $12.00®  16.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $17.00 fa 22.00 

Stock  Hay   $  8.00®  12.00 

No.  1  Barley  Straw,  per  bale..      .60®  .80 
FE£DSTUFFS. 

There  was  a  general  lack  of  interest  in  the 
feedstuffs  during  the  week,  and  while  pos- 
sibly rolled  oats  should  be  lowered,  in  the 
general  lack  of  business  all  quotations  are 
maintained  nominally  unchanged. 

Rolled  Oats    961.00@62.00 

Cocoanut  Meal    None 

Cracked  Corn   $78.00® 79.00 

Alfalfa  Products   938.00® 45.00 

POTATOES.  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Potatoes  are  dull  and  unchanged  in  price. 
There  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  real  good  to 
fancy  stocks.'  and  if  they  were  shipped  they 
would  probably  bring  a  higher  price,  although 
the  shipyard  and  other  strikes  have  a  tendency 
to  lower  consumption.  Onions  are  in  a  better 
position  and  a  fair  demand  gives  strength  to 
this  product.  Both  peas  and  beans  are 
higher.  , 

String  Beans   5®  7c 

Peas   9®  11c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.00®  1.26 

Rhubarb,  Strawberry,   box   Nominal 

Cucumbers   75c®  1.00 

Eggplant,  box   75c®  1.00 

Lettuce,  per  crate   76c@$1.25 

Tomatoes,  Early  Annas   50®  75c 

do.  Stone   75c@1.00 

Summer  Squash,  lugs,  Alameda  ..$1.00181.50 

Green  Corn.  Alameda,  sack  $1.50®  2.00 

Potatoes.   Garnets   92.00  fa  2.35 

do,  local  whites   $2.25® 2.60 

do.   Rivers   92.00®  2.35 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  ti  \  fa  4c 

Onions,  new  red  Nominal 

do.  Browns   $2.50fa2.75 

do.  Yellow   92.50® 2.75 

do.    Green,   Alameda   91.00  fa  1.25 

Garlic  20®  22c 

BEANS. 

A  demand  developed  during  the  week  for 
blackcyes  and  cranberry  beans  and  the  prices 
responded  by  advancing.  Otherwise  the  mar- 
ket was  dull  with  lower  prices  quoted  on  small 
whites  and  garbanzos.  Limas  have  main- 
tained their  opening  prices,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  association  will  be  able  to  maintain  this 
price. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  96.25®  6.60 

BBlackeyes   95.75®  6.00 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress  by  f.  L.  Nagle.) 


Sacramento,  Cel.,  October  14.  1919. 

Considering  unfavorable  weather  conditions  I 
in  some  of  the  Eastern  markets  and  the  fact 
that  most  of  the.  cars  were  loaded  heavily, 
which  caused  some  of  the  fruit  to  be  in  poor 
condition,  fruit  the  last  two  weeks  sold  to  ex-  I 
ccptionally  good  advantage.  The  light  supply 
has  unquestionably  stimulated  the  demand. 

We  do  not  look  for  any  improvement  in  the 
refrigerator  car  situation.  The  Malaga  grow- 
ers were  very  fortnnate  in  having  been  able 
to  ship  about  85  per  cent  of  the  crop,  where- 
as but  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  Lodi  To- 
kays have  been  shipped,  and  about  80  per  cent 
of  the  Florin. 

Industrial  disturbances  in  many  of  the  East- 
crn  markets  have  not  so  far  affected  the  de- 
mand for  fruit,  nor  the  delivery  of  the  cars, 
except  in  New  York.    tThe  strike  situation,  I 
however,  in  New  Y'ork  was  short-lived  as  the  I 
carriers  finally  made  arrangements  to  unload  | 
cars  with  practicaUy  no  loss  to  the  shippers.  I 


If  fruit'  continues  to  arrive  in  fairly  good 
condition,  and  is  not  too  seriously  affected 
by  the  overloads,  we  anUcipate  a  strong  mar- 
ket, with  indications  towards  an  advance 
throughout  the  balance  of  the  season. 

Averages  for  the  week: 

NEW  YORK:  Bartlett  Pears,  93.82;  B.  Har- 
dy, 93.77;  Glout  Morceau.  93.05;  Winter 
Nelis.  $3.42;  B.  Clairgeau.  $3.78;  B.  Anjou. 
$4.75;  Levi  Cling  Peaches,  $2.90;  Salways. 
$1.32;  Orange  Cling.  $1.80;  Malaga  Grapes. 
52.14;  Tokays,  $1.82;  Cornichon,  .92.00:  Mus- 
cats. $1.95;  Black  Prince.  92.16:  Seedless, 
52.13;  Alicante  Bouschet.  92.71;  Zinfandels, 
92.30;  Emperors,  51.75. 

CHICAGO:. Tokays.  91.87;  Cornichon,  $2.16; 
Malagas.  91.94;  Seedless.  91.79;  Zinfandels. 
91.86. 

BOSTON:  Malaga  Grapes,  91.78:  Tokays. 
91.72;  Muscats,  91.75;  Cornichon,  91.92:  Ali- 
cante Bouschet.  92.19;  Mission,  92.03;  BIBack 
Prince,  $2,20;  Zinfandel,  92.10. 


Cranberry  beans  96  50®  6. 90 

Pinks    96.00®  6.25 

Mexican  Reds   96.60(86.76 

Tepary    beans   92.50  @  2.76 

Garbanzos    99.60®  10.00 

Small  whites   96.75®  6.90 

Large  whites   96.25®  6.50 

Southern  limas  (new)   914.50 

do,  (new),  baby   913.00 

POULTRY. 

The  poultry  market  is  showing  considerable 
strength.  Receipts  have  not  been  excessive 
and  a  steady  demand  has  been  maintained  for 
practically  all  descriptions.  An  exceptional 
demand  for  eniaU  broilers  caused  their  price 
to  advance  and  the  same  is  true  of  fryers. 
Most  of  the  turkeys  coming  in  at  this  time  are 
alive,  very  few  arriving  dressed  for  immediate 
sale.  Live  turkeys  are  quoted  from  40  to  46 
cents,  according  to  their  condition,  and  the 
daily  fluctuations  of  the  market  due  to  the 
supply  and  demand.  Jack  rabbits  have  not 
been  in  first-class  conditions  in  many  ship- 
ments, but  the  extra  readily  brought  93,  and 
iu  one  or  two  cases  higher  prices. 
Broilers.  1%  lbs.  and  under  36®  38c 

do,  1>4  to  2  lbs  82®  34c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  32®<34c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb.  colored  33®  34c 

do,  Leghorn   30  ®  32c 

Smooth   young   roosters,    per  lb.  (3 

lbs.   and  over)   32®  34c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22  fa  23c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb.  ....60c 

do.  live   40®  45c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  26®  27c 

do.  old,  per  lb  22  fa  23c 

Squabs,  per  lb  60®  65c 

Ducks,  young   20®  25c 

do.  old.  per  lb  20c 

Belgian  hares   16®  10c 

Jack  rabbits  91.50®  3.00 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  been  steady  throughout  the  week' 
with  a  drop  of  a  cent  on  Wednesday,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  large  dealers  did  not  have  the 
usual  orders  on  file  this  morning.  The  finer 
grades  of  butter  are  scarce  and  other  grades 
are  not  In  excess  of  the  demand.  Storage 
butter  is  coming  out  freely  at  present  prices 
of  fresh  butter,  and  this  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  the  present  small  receipts  do  not 
cause  butter  to  go  higher. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.    Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   63      63  V4  63      . .      63  62 

EGGS. 

Monday.  October  13,  was  observed  as  a 
holiday  on  the  exchange  and  no  quotations 
were  made  on  that  date.  Extra  eggs  contin- 
ued to  show  weakness  to  Saturday  of  last 
week.  At  that  time  a  new  description  was 
called,  Dirties  No.  1,  and  on  the  next  call, 
Tuesday,  extras  showed  an  advance  again.  It 
is  stated  that  the  producers  of  eggs  are  mak- 
ing careful  selection  of  extra  white  eggs  and 
are  shipping  them  to  New  York,  where  they 
bring  86  cents.  This  leaves  a  number  of 
dirties  or  slightly  soiled  eggs  on  the  hands 
of  the  producers.  These  eggs  are  extras  as 
far  as  size  and  freshness  go,  but  they  can 
not  be  sold  in  that  category.  The  removal  of 
these  eggs  and  the  selected  ergs  for  the  New 
York  market  leaves  but  a  few  extra  eggs  to 
come  to  this  market  and  the  price  advanced 
as  a  consequence.  At  the  same  time  extra 
pullets  sold  at  lower  prices  and  undersized 
advanced  on  the  demand  of  consumers  to  have 
fresh  eggs  at  less  than  the  top  prices.  Stor- 
age eggs  are  being  sold  in  larger  quantities. 

Thu.    Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  67      66      66   %  . .  69 

Dirlies.No.l  .  .  .  .  61  .  .  61 
Ex.  pullets  55      62  Vi  62 V4   . .  64 


70  V4 

62 

54% 


Undersized.  49      46%  *TVt  ■■      49V4  50% 
CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  is  steady  and  very  quiet. 
Price  changes  were  slight  during  the  week. 
The  general  demand  was  lacking  for  most  de- 
scriptions and  this  was  especially  marked  in 
the  case  of  California  fiats  fancy. 
California  Flats,  fancy  31c 

do,  Firsts   27c 

Y.  A..  Fancy   ii'iic 

Oregon  Triplet   *9Vic 

do.  Y.  A  32  Vic 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  apple  market  is  the  best  of  the  fresh 
fruit  market  at  present.  The  Oregon  product 
at  S3  is  now  plentiful  and  receives  much  sup- 
port. Oregon  peaches  are  also  plentiful. 
While  there  are  a  few  cantaloupes  stiU  com- 
ing in,  there  is  no  demand  for  this  fruit  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Quinces  are  weaker, 
on  account  of  the  sugar  situation. 

Apples,  Alexanders   $1.25®1.50 

do,  Jonatnan  $1.60®  2.20 

do,    King   $1.50  ft*  2. 00 

do,  Bellflowcr  91  50®  1.75 

do,  Newtown  Pippin,  $1.75@2.00 

do.  Oregon  Delicious   $3.00 

do.  Oregon  Banana  $3.00 

Pears   K. . . .    91.50  fa  4.00 

Figs   $1.00®1.26 

do,  white   91.00®  1.26 

Plumi,  box   75cfaJ.6il 

Grapes,  Seedless   91. 25®  1.75 

do.   Others   $1.5O@2.0O 

Strawberries    915.004(18  00 

Raspberries   914.00®16.0O 

Watermelon,  lb  1®  1%  c 

Quinces   91.00®  1.35 

Oregon  Peaches  91. 25®  1.50 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
There  have  been  some  arrivals  of  grape- 
fruit this  week  and  these  were  eagerly 
snapped  up  by  buyers.  The  new  crop  will  not 
begin  to  arrive  before  the  middle  of  next 
month  and  at  about  the  same  time  navel 
oranges  wiU  begin  to  arrive.  In  the  mean- 
time there  were  no  changes  in  quotations  for 
any  description. 

Oranges,   Valencia   96.25®5.75 

Lemons,    fancy   97.00®7.50 

do.  choice  96.0066.50 

do.  standard   55.00®  5.60 

Lemonettes   $4.00®  4.60 

Grapefruit   $6.00®  6.60 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Prices  to  growers  for  dried  fruits  weakened 
very  materially  this  week.  Most  of  the 
buyers  have  secured  practically  all  they  care 
to  contract  for  and  as  a  consequence  prices 
dropped  one  or  two  cents  for  the  several  de- 
scriptions still  on  the  hands  of  growers. 

Apples    16®  18« 

Pears    Hifal8V4c 

Peaches    15®  17c 

Apricots    21®  28c 

Prunes   11®  13c 

Figs,  Adriatic  12®  18c 

do.  Calimyrna  15® 21c 

RICE. 

There  were  no  changes  in  rice  quotations 
either  for  spot  or  futures  this  week.  The 
market  is  regarded  as  steady  and  little  varia- 
tions from  present  prices  are  expected  before 
the  crop  is  about  ready  to  move. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  October  14,  1919. 
Ill  TTHH 

Following  a  break  in  the  San  Francisco 
market,  prices  went  off  here  up  to  Tuesday 
tut  at  this  decline  there  was  very  good 
buying  the  balance  of  the  week.    Receipts  for 
the  week  290.000  pounds.    We  quote.: 

Fresh  California  extra  creamery   65c < 

do,  prime  first   \  .  63o 

do,  first   82c 

EGGS. 

There  were  a  few  more  eggs  In  the  part 
week.     Yet  the  arrivals  of  fresh  ranch  egg*' 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  October  15.  1919. 
CATTLE — The  cattle  markets  have  ruled 
steadily  this  past  week,  though  prime,  grain- 
fed  steers  are  scarcer  and  higher.  Beef  trad- 
ing is,  on  the  whole,  quite  active.  Quota- 
tions unchanged. 

Steers,  No.  1,  950-1100  lbs.... 10  @10Hc 
do.  No.  1,  1100-1300  lbs...     9ft®  10c 

do.  2nd  quality    8    @  8 Vic 

do,  thin   9    ®  7c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   8     fa  8  Vic 

do.  2nd  quality    6%®  7?4c 

do.  common  to  thin    4     @  6c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good   |  5  ft®  6V4c 

do,   fair    . .,!  4%®  6V4e 

do.   th-n    3  Vi  ®  4  Vi  c 

Calves.   Ugh  t weight   12    @  12  Vic 

do,  medium   11     si  11  Vic 

do,  heavy    8     ®  9c 

SHEEP — There  is  a  fair  market  for  all 
sheep  on  the  hoof,  and  an  especially  good  de- 
mand for  fat  lambs  and  good  yearlings.  In- 
deed, it  is  not  easy  to  meet  requirements  for 
the  latter  grade  of  stock.    Quotations  stand: 

Lambs,  Yearling  , . . , ,  v« .  T  10c 

do.   Milk  12    ®  12  Vic 

Sheep,  wethers    8 Vic®  9c 

do.  ewes    0  Mi  @  7c 

HOGS— The  rapid  and  steady  descent  of 
hog  prices  during  the  past  few  weeks  is  dis- 
piriting to  the  swine  growers  of  the  State — 
and  to  make  matters  worse,  no  one  can  fore- 
cast the  end  of  the  slump.  The  lessened  de- 
mand for  our  pork  products  from  Europe 
and  the  general  protest  against  the  high  cost 
of  living,  including  the  cost  of  meats,  appear 
to  be  the  leading  factors  in  this  sensational 
decline.  The  various  swine  growers'  associa- 
tions of  California  are  giving  serious  atten- 
tion to  this  somewhat  depressing  situation, 
and  are  hopeful  of  strengthening  their  posi 
tion  and  of  giving  new  tone  to  the  weakening 
market.  Settlement  of  labor  troubles  and  im- 
proved shipping  facilities  are  looked  forward 
to  for  some  relief.  Quotations  are  sharply 
lower. 

Hogs,  bard,  grain-fed,  100-150   13 He 


do.    150-225   14c 

do,  225-300   13c 

do,  300-400  .  . '.  13C 


Los  Angeles,  October  14,  1919. 

CATTLE — Steers  continue  rather  scarce, 
firm  and  in  demand.  Cows  are  plentiful,  but' 
slow  sale  and  weak.  Calves  are  steady  and 
in  fair  demand. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef    steer-,    looofilloo    lbs.    .  .  Sf>  50  ft  1 1  00> 

l'nnie  cows  and- heifers   58  00  ft  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers  $7.60  fa  8.00 

Canners   $5.00Ib  6.501 

HOGS  —  Sharply  lower  in  sympathy  with 
declines  East.  Offerings  only  fair,  and  whal 
are  coining  in  selling- without  trouble  at  quo- 
tations. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g  275@350  lbs.  $1 1  .50 ',:  1  ;i  09 
Heavy  averag'g  226@275  lbs.  13.50 &  14.M 

Light    14.50  (a  Hi  10.00 

Hough  dm  kr.l  -.in  ll.s,  piggy  sows  -10  lbs.  and 
stags.  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Market  steady  and  Iambs  and 
vearlings  in  -ood,  demand..  Ewes  and  wctheA 
slow  Ii'tue.    Prices  ntcndy. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Prime    wethers   98.50®  9  59 

Yearlings   98.50ft   9  69 

Prime  ewes   98.00  ®  S.Bfl 

Lambs   $12.60  ®13.i 


.0 


PORTLAND  LIVE  STOCK. 
Portland,  Ore.,  October  14.  1919.,. 

CATTLE — Slow:  re.-cipts  -JO  Sl-er-.  best. 
5950fti  10.50;  good  to  choice.  $9 ft 0.50;  m£ 
dium  to  good.  $8 fa  fa 0:  fair  to  good,  970 
common  to  fair.  $5.50ft  0.50:  good  to  chaf 
cows  and  heifers.  97.50®  8.26;  medium 
good.  96.50  6  7.50;  fair  to  medium,  95.601 
0.50;  canners,  94.75®  5.75:  bulls,  $5® 
prime  light  calves.  914®  16;  heavy  calves, 
ft  13:  stockers  and  feeders,  97.50  ft  9.25 

HOGS — Weak;   receipts,   3.  Prime 
515.50*i  10:     medium     mixed.     915  w  15 
rough  heavies,  $12.50  fa  14;  pigs,  $14  fa  15. 
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■were  short  of  the  demand  and  the  market  ad- 
vanced for  the  week  up  to  Monday  2c  on  ex- 
tras, 4c  on  case  count,  and  3c  on  pullets,  the 
■demand  being  good  at  this  advance.  Receipts 
for  the  week.  570  cases,  by  rail.    We  quote: 

-Fresh  ranch  extras  71c 

do.  case  count  64c 

do,  pullets   :  58c 

POULTRY. 

The  market  remains  much  the  same  as  a 
•week  ago.  Broilers  in  very  good  demand  and 
under  lighter  offerings  prices  are  higher. 
Fryers  arc  lower  and  slow  sale  and  so  are 
roasters.  Heavy  hens  are  in  good  demand  and 
steady,  but  light  hens  are  slow  sale.  Ducks 
and  turkeys  are  steady  and  selling  fairly. 

Broilers,  1  to  1%  lbs  42c 

Broilers,  1  Ms  to  l%c  lbs  42c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  :  30c 

Roosters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  27c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  19c 

I  Turkeys   40  @  42c 

Hens   30  @  35c 

Ducks   25  4*  27c 

Geese    27c 

VEGETABLES. 

There  is  little  change  in  this  market.  Pota- 
toes and  onions  continue  much  the  same  as  at 
the  close  of  our  last  review.  A  good  many 
potatoes  are  coming  in,  but  the  arrivals  of 
onions  the  past  week  were  light.  Lettuce  is 
sharply  lower.  More  is  coming  in.  String 
■beans  are  lower  but  in  fair  demand.  Toma- 
toes are  steady  and  selling  fairly.  But  few 
■cucumbers  are  coming  in  and  the  price  is 
higher  and  the  demand  fair.  Green  peppers 
are  steady  and  so  is  celery  and  both  are  mov- 
ing fairly.  Cantaloupes  are  out  of  season. 
.Watermelons  are  steady  and  in  fair  demand. 
Potatoes,  local,  per  cwt  $2.00  <«  Ji.26 

do,  Northern  Burbanks   $2.25® 2.50 

Sweet    Potatoes   $2.25  (ii  2.60 

•Onions,   Stockton,   yellows,   cwt.  $2.75@2.80 

do.  White  Globe,  cwt  $2.40@2.65 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  Sl.00Cuil.25 

Xettuce,  crate   $90e  (5/1.00 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   75cftil.25 

Summer  squash,  lug   30  (u)  40c 

Peas,  per  lb  8@10c 

Kentucky  Wonders   6  <g  7c 

String  Beans,  wax   6@7c 

do,  Green   5®  6c 

Tomatoes,  lug  box   25Cait>6c 

Lima  Beans,  local,  lb  7@9c 

Cucumbers,  local,  lug  box  60 @ 75c 

Watermelons,    100   lbs  75c@1.00 

Corn,  lug  box  50®  65c 

Peppers,  Bell,  lb  3@3&c 

Classified  Advertisements 


Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE.. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
ecrew  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baiim  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 

"  DAIRYMEN, ATTENTION !  — YounfTwoman, 
University  of  California  graduate,  desires  a 
position  on  a  dairy  ranch.  Experienced.  Can 
take  charge  of  records,  testing  and  calves.  Ref- 
erences. Address  Box  1690.  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 


SUDAN  —  We  want  to  buy  Sudan  grass 
seed.  Send  us  samples.  Bomberifer  Seed  Co.. 
Modesto,  Cal. 

WANTED  —  Position  as  superintendent  or 
.foreman  on  ranch  by  married  man  thoroughly 
experienced  in  growing  deciduous  fruits,  prun- 
ing, drying  and  irrigating,  raising  of  alfalfa 
and  general  farming.  Also  willing  to  take 
plaee  on  shares.  San  Joaquin  Valley  or  Santa 
Clara  Valley  preferred.  Address  answers  to 
P.  O.  Box  271,  Isleton,  California. 

I'OR  KALE — Complete  refrigerating  plant; 
tj  H.  P.  gas  engine,  compressor,  shafting,  pip- 
ing, milk  cooler.  Everything  nearly  new  and 
in  flrat-class  condition.  Reasonable  terms. 
Write  Coast  Dairies  &  Land  Co.,  Davenport, 
Cal. 

RANCH  FOREMANrmarried,  two  children, 
will  be  open  for  engagement  after  November 
'15.  Fourteen  years'  experience  in  citrus  and 
general  farming.  Must  be  near  school.  Ref- 
erences    G.  R.  Koenig,  Berenda.  Cal. 

MARRIED  MAN  —  Experienced  "general 
larming.  handling  stock,  wants  employment; 
straight  salary,  salary  and  percentage,  or 
•night  consider  share  lease.  Give  full  partic- 
ulars. George  Mitchell,  Box  14,  Denair,  Cal 

WANTED — Silent  partner~witli~some  capi- 
tal for  good  nursery  proposition.  Good  soil, 
thirty  years'  experience.  Excellent  location. 
T.  J.  True.  Lancaster.  Los  Angeles  Co. 

ALL  SIZES  OF~PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

12-20  YUBA- TRACTOR,  used  ~very  little. 
P.  M.  Pcderson,  Oakdale,  Cal. 


do.  Chile,  lb  3@3y2c 

Casabas.   lb  1  ®  1  u 

Celery,    crate   $4.00@4.50 

FRUITS. 

Apples  and  grapes  make  up  most  of  the  of- 
ferings. They  are  coming  in  freely  and  all 
good  stock  is  meeting  with  a  good  demand  at 
steady  prices.  Peaches  and  plums  are  about 
out.  Pears  continue  to  come  in  in  a  fair  way 
and  are  selling  well.  Strawberries  ars  firm 
and  selling  without  rfouble. 

Peaches   5®  6c 

Strawberries — 

30,  basket  crates,  fancy  $5.00® 5.50 

Poor  to  choice   $3.00® 3.25 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes....   $4.00® 5.00 

Raspberries,  case  30  boxes  $5.00  (e)  6.26 

Plums — Sugar,  lb  5<fe0c 

do  Nectarines,  lb  6®  7c 

Grapes.   Malaga,   lb  5(w6c 

do,  Muscat   4®  5c 

do,  Tokays   6fei7c 

do.  Rose  Peru,  lb  .'  3%@4c 

do.  Hamburgers,  lb  3'/2®4c 

Crabapples   5®  7c 

Pears,    Bartlett,    lb  6®  9c 

Apples,  White  and  Red  Astrakhan,  lb  4®  7c 

Apples.  Bellfleur,  4  tier   $1.35®  1.40 

do,  4%  tier   $1.30®  1.40 

do,  3y2   tier   $1.25  (a)  1.30 

do,  Jonathans,  lb  6®  7c 

do.  4yz   tier   $1.35 

do,  Spitzenburg,  lb.  5 lb 6s;  box  $3.26 

do,  Red  Pearmain,  lb.  3®4c;  box.... $1.65 
do.  White  Pearmain,  lbs.  3@4c;  box  $1.60 
do,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins,  lbs.  3 

and  4c;  box   $1.65 

BEANS. 

There  was  a  further  advance  in  limas  the 
past  week  and  the  demand  was  very  good. 
Some  little  move  was  also  made  in  blackeyes, 
but  the  whites  and  pinks  continue  dull. 

Limas,  per  cwt   $12.50®  13.50 

Large  white,  per  cwt  ..  $6.25 

Small  white  per  cwt   «.  $6.50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  $5.001b5.25 

Tepary.  per  cwt  $3.00®  3.26 

Pink,  per  cwt   $6.25 

HAY. 

Not  much  came  in  the  past  week,  and  the 
market  is  a  little  stronger  for  alfalfa,  with 
fair  buying.     Grain  hay  is  still  dull. 

We  quote  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Bailey  hay,   ton   $18.50@21.50 

Oat  hay,  ton   $22.50Coj25.00 

Alfalfa   Northern,    ton   $24.00@25.00 

Alfalfa  local,    ton   $25.00® 27.00 

Straw    $  9.00®  10.00 


BERRY  PLANTS  —  Strawberries,  Raspber- 
ries, Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Dew- 
berries and  Loganberries.  Order  now  to  as- 
sure delivery.  Write  M.  J.  Moniz,  Berry  Spe- 
cialist, Sebastopol,  California. 

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,- Ha wley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley,  La  Mesa,  California. 

CROLEY'S  ~  BALANCED  HOO  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — Bean  Tractor,  has  latest  im- 
provements; in  A-l  condition.  Will  sell  cheap 
Gibson  Development  Co.,  Oakdale,  Calif.  

WANTED  —  Married  dairyman,  experienced 
in  A.  R.  O.  fitting  for  shows;  calf  raising,  etc. 
Sunnybrook  Ranch.  Willits,  Calif. 
~ A~NEW~ALFALFA— Investigate  now.  Our 
great  "Hardy  Hybrid"  alfalfa.  For  facts, 
write  J.  L.  Lawson,  San  Jose.   

MAMMOTH  JERSEY  KALE  SEED— 2  oz., 
15c.  by  the  pound,  $1.00.  A.  P.  Ward  &  Son, 
Calistoga. 


COUNTRY  LANDS. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acre  ranch.  5  miles  from 
Oakdale.  Ms  mile  from  S.  P.  Flag  Station,  iyz 
mile  from  Valley  Home  Railroad  Station,  % 
mile  from  Highway;  under  Oakdale  Irrigation 
System,  plenty  of  water;  property  all  checked 
for  alfalfa  with  laterals  for  irrigating  every 
part  of  ranch;  land  ready  for  re-seeding  to 
alfalfa:  good  sandy  soil  of  A-No.  1  quality; 
good  barn;  enclosed  tank  house;  good  tank 
and  windmill;  family  orchard  around  the 
house;  four-room  house  covered  with  vines. 
Price  $5,000  gross.  If  bought  direct  from 
owner  real  estate  agents'  commission  will  be 
thrown  off.  Owner.  BERKELEY  SECURITIES 
COMPANY.  218  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Berkeley.  California.  

FOR  SALE- BY  OWNER — Ten-acre  apple 
orchard  3  miles  south  of  Bishop,  Cal.,  in 
Sunland  District.  Just  coming  into  bearing. 
Lays  under  head  of  Mesa  canal  with  ten  Inches 
of  water — none  better  in  America.  Climatic 
conditions  are  unsurpassable.  Orchard  is  in 
good  location  on  main  traveled  road  with  ideal 
view  of  mountains  and  valley.  Varieties  of 
fruit  are  Winesaps  and  Jonathans,  the  lead- 
ing varieties  for  Owens  Valley.     Phone  5F4, 

No  trade.    Clyde  Hall.  '_ 

"SMALITfRUIT  RANCH  for  rent  at  Loomis, 
Cal.    Address  206  Lake  St.,  Reno.  Nev. 


THE  PREMIER  BURNER 

HAKES  GAS  FROM  KEROSENE  (common  coal  oil) 
There  are  probably  more  PREMIERS  in  use  than  all  other 
Kerosene  Oil  Burners  combined. 

SOME  REASONS 
They  are  reasonably  priced. 
Anyone  can  install  them. 
Tis  safe,  clean  and  economical. 

Single  Outfit  Complete  $12.50— for  No.  G  stoves. 

Double  Outfit  Complete— $22.50— for  No.  7  to  No.  9  stoves. 


Prompt  delivery  upon  receipt  of  order. 

VAUGHAN  &  MATTIS0N, 


r. n  i lie- 
Const 
Agents 


225  Market  Street. 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


$1500  DOWN  SECURES 

108  Acres,  3  Horses  and 

9  cows,  3  heifers,  bull.  hogs,  chickens, 
wagons,  buggy,  plows,  cultivators,  harrows, 
disc,  mowing  machine,  rake,  grain  drill,  har- 
ness, long  list  tools.  150  bu.  oats,  large  quan- 
tity hay.  corn,  potatoes,  near  railroad  town, 
electric  cars,  high  school,  few  steps  milk  sta- 
tion, 10  miles  world-famous  resort,  12  miles 
large  city.  60  acres  in  high  cultivation  fields, 
wire- fenced.  20-cow  pasture;  home-use  wood; 
200  apple  trees,  40  pears,  24  cherries,  abun- 
dance other  fruit,  berries.  12-room  house, 
good  condition,  running  water,  air-pressure 
system,  good,  painted  barns,  stable,  granary, 
corn,  smoke,  ice,  poultry  houses.  Retiring 
owner  sacrifices  all  for  $6,500,  only  $1500 
down  needed.  Details  page  32.  New  Fall  Cat- 
alog Farm  Bargains,  Maine  to  Florida,  and 
west  to  Nebraska:  copy  free.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  831AF,  N.  Y.,  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 

WANTED  TO  BUY  in  Santa  Clara  county, 
in  the  hills,  between  Mayfield  and  Saratoga, 
about  six  productive  acres  and  a  house,  or  a 
good  home-site,  the  same  being  part  of  a  large, 
modernly-equipped  orchard  or  dairy  farm.  The 
seller  to  continue,  by  yearly  agreement,  to 
work  the  six  acres,  in  addition  to  his  own 
land.  Trees,  water  and  view  necessary.  No 
agents.  Address,  Room  324,  Merchants  Ex- 
change Building.  San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — Eighty-acre  alfalfa  dairy  ranch 
in  heart  of  orchard  district,  two  miles  from 
Hollister.  including  forty  milk  cows,  28 
heifers,  four  work  horses,  150  tons  alfalfa 
hay,  6-inch  centrifugal  motor-driven  irriga- 
tion plant,  60x90  barn,  modern  house,  ma- 
chine shop  and  other  buildings.  Address, 
Owner.  Geo.  P.  Merritt,  Hollister.  Calif. 

120  ACRES  IRRIGATED  LAND — 52  acres 
cleared.  35  acres  in  orchard,  17  acres  hay  land, 
balance  timber.  Price  $4,000;  one-half  cash; 
terms  on  balance.  Abstract  title  water  with 
the  land.  Located  in  Happy  Valley,  Shasta 
Co.,  Cal.  Write  Box  133.  Cottonwood,  Shas- 
ta county. 


FOR  SALE — 15-acre  improved  and  irrigated 
ranch  one-half  mile  from  Newman  in  Stanis- 
laus county.  Deep  soil,  no  hardpan.  Bargain 
at  $4,200.  Good  for  dairy,  chickens  or  va- 
riety farming.  Ready  for  double  crop  this 
year.    Owner,  W.  L.  Bone,  Escalon.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  —  150  acres  —  sediment  soil: 
water  on  each  five  acres.  16-inch  cement 
pipes.  Will  sell  In  tracts  to  suit.  Raised  over 
200  sacks  of  onions  per  acre  this  year.  Full 
particulars.  Address  K  H.  Middleton.  Lake- 
view,  Cal. 


40  ACRES — Fine  for  berriee,  vegetables, 
poultry  and  cows;  plenty  water  and  wood; 
near  town.    H.  Koenig,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal 


FOR  SALE — 14  acres  orchard  or  berry  land. 
Paradise  near  Chico.  Cheap.  Address  Box 
1700,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


"Ask 

Barker  Bros."- 

This  is  a  safe  way  to  settle  any 
question  about  the  furnishing  or 
refurnishing  of  all  or  part  of 
your  Home. 

Making  better,  more  beautiful,  more  com- 
fortable Homes  .is  one  part  of  our  busi- 
ness. Helping  to  take  the  drudgery  out 
of  Housework  is  the  other  part. 

T'his  is  an  organization  of  1300  Home 
making  enthusiasts.  A  helpful,  apprecia- 
tive understanding  of  the  many  problems 
met  in  making  a  better  Home  exists 
throughout  Barker  Bros.'  store. 

Our  mail  brings  us  daily  throughout  the 
year  questions  from  puzzled  Home  makers 
everywhere  in  the  West — questions  as  'to 
how  best  to  solve  some  important  prob- 
lem of  Home  furnishing  or  Home  effi- 
ciency. 

Barker  Bros,  consider  it  a  part  of  their 
duty  to  give  careful  detailed  answers  and 
suggestions  by  mail  to  all  such  questions. 
It  is  your  welcome  privilege  to  write  us 
for  information  on  any  particular  Home 
subject  in  which  you  are  interested. 

Or  if  you  wish  to  receive  our  Magazines 
and  Special  Literature,  as  issued  from  time 
to  time,  just  say, 

"Put  my  name  on  your 
Mailing  List." 


Complete  and  Helpful  Furnishers  of 
Successful  Homes. 

734  SOUTH  BROADWAY 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


^(jOUR  party,  dance,  social  or  club 
session  calls  for  refreshments — and 
there's  one  unfailingly  successful  bever- 
age— Ghirardelli's.  Creamy,  delicious, 
fragrant — it's  an  instant  favorite  with 
or  without  cakes  or  sandwiches.  Better 
than  all,  Ghirardelli's  is  made  in  a  jiffy! 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  V2  lb. ,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


San  Francisco 


(F4) 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

Ground  Chocolate 
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No  birds  get  through  his  shot  patterns 


THE  successful  sportsman 
knows  that  his  bag  de- 
pends almost  as  much 
upon  the  shot  pattern,  or  even- 
ness with  whicn  the  shot  spreads 
out  and  covers  the  game,  as  it 
does  upon  his  gun  handling. 

The  secret  of  uniform  game- 
getting  patterns  is  in  the  control 
of  thegas  blast  fromthe  exploding 
powder.  This  in  turn  depends 
upon  the  wadding  in  the  shell. 

The  Winchester  gas 
control  system 

The  Winchester  system  of 
wadding  and  loading  is  the 
result  of  repeated  experiments 
to  determine  the  most  effective 
control  of  the  gas  blast. 

The  base  wads  of  Winchester 
Shells  are  constructed  to  give 
what  is  known  as  progressive 
combustion  to  the  powder 
charge.  The  ignition  spreads  to 
the  sides,  in  all  directions,  as 
well  as  forward. 

Under  the  heat  and  pressure  of 
this  progressive  combustion  the 
tough,  springy  driving  wad  ex- 
pands and  fills  the  bore  snugly, 
completely  sealing 
in  the  gas  behind. 
In  being  driven 
through  the  bore 
this  wad  offers  just 
enough  resistance 
to  the  gas  blast  to 


insure  complete  combustion  of 
every  grain  of  powder,  sothatthe  full 
energy  of  the  whole  powder  charge 
is  developed  at  the  muzzle.  Thus 
none  of  the  shot  charge  leaves  the 
gun  until  it  is  being  driven  by  the 
maximum  energy  and  velocity 
possible  from  the  load. 

At  the  muzzle,  the  expanded, 
snug-fitting  driving  wad  is  slightly 


A  patehv  pattern  oflm 
means  a  mils,  many 
time*  a  cripple,  and 
sometimes  badly  mutil- 
ated game. 


The  hard-hitting  Win* 
ehtster  pattern  is  esenlu 
distributed.  No  cams 
gets  through.andnogam* 
is  mutilated. 


checked  by  the  muzzle  choke  or 
constriction,  while  the  shot  cluster 
travels  on  unbroken  by  gas  blast  or 
wadding,  making  the  hard-hitting 
uniform  pattern  for  which  Win- 
chester Shells  are  world-famous. 

Uniform  shells.  From  primer 
to  crimp  Winchester  Shells  are  so 
balanced  in  construction  as  to  in- 


sure the  maximum  pattern  pos- 
sible from  any  load.  The  broad 
fish-tail  flash  from  the  primer 
gives  even  and  thorougn  igni- 
tion; the  driving  wads  com- 
pletely seal  in  the  gas  behind 
the  shot;  the  stiffness  of  the 
crimp  or  turnover  at  the  shell 
head  is  varied  exactly  according 
to  different  loads,  great  carr 
being  taken  never  to  stiffen  it  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  offers  un- 
due resistance  to  the  powder 
explosion. 

In  addition  Winchester  Shells  are,  of 
course,  thoroughly  waterproof,  insuring 
true  shooting  in  damp  saturating  salt  air 
or  drenching  rains.  A  special  lubrica- 
tion of  the  paper  fibre  prevents  brittleness 
and  splitting  in  dry  weather. 

Clean  hits  and  more 
of  them 

To  insure  more  hits  and  cleaner  hits 
in  the  field  or  at  the  traps  be  sure  your 
shells  are  Winchester  Leader  and  Re- 
peater for  smokeless,  Nublack  and  New 
Rival  for  black  powder.  Leading  hard- 
ware and  sporting  goods-dealers  in  every 
community  carry  Winchester  arms  and 
ammunition.  They  will  be  glad  toassi&t 
you  in  determining  the  particular  load 
best  suited  to  your  purpose.  Upon  re- 
quest, we  will  send  you,  free  of  charge, 
our  interesting  booklet 
on  Winchester  Shot- 
guns and  Loaded  Shells. 
Winchester  Re- 
peating Arms  Co., 
Dept.  251,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 
U.S.  A. 


The  Winchester  system  of  waddtr.fl    The  wadding  expand*  evenly,  sealing  in  the  gas  bloat 
all  the  way  to  the  muzzle,  where  the  wadding  u  checked  by  the  "choke'*  or  constriction. 
The  shot  clutter  travels  en  ahfad  unbroken.   Actual  test  target  StO  petlete  out  of  Ui  vr 
?e%  oftheshotchargstt%os^eif7S  chilled)  isxside  a  JO-incA  circle  at  40  yard: 

World  Standard  Guns  and  Ammunition 
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LOS  ANGELES 


California  International  Stock  Show  and- 


GREAT  HORSE  SHOW  AS  WELL.  They  are  not  doing  things 
by  halves.  A  great  big  live  stock  show  is  fine  and  they  are 
going  to  have  it,  but  also  a  real  Horse  Show,  to  take  the 
bread  and  buttery  taste  out  of  our  mouths,  to  give  us  all  a  good 
time,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor  alike.  After  the  serious 
business  of  the  day  is  over,  the  judging  of  the  hogs  and  cows,  the  sheep  and 
goats,  and  dinner  has  been  eaten,  what  then?  The  day  is  not  complete 
without  amusement  of  some  kind  to  relax  the  tired  thought  with  something 
beautiful  and  send  us  to  bed  and  into  delicious  dreams  of  expectation  of 
what  is  coming  tomorrow. 

Go  and  See  a  Real  Horse  Show. 
Did  you  ever  go  to  a  real  horse  show  such  as  they  will  have  in  San 
Francisco,  when  they  really  set  out  to  do  their  level  best?  No,  you  have  not. 
You  may  have  gone  to  something  in  the  past  that  was  called  San  Fran- 
cisco's best,  but  it  was  just  as  the  Mid-Winter  Fair  was  great.  That  was 
years  before  the  "Panama  Pacific,"  and  which  was  greatest  and  best?  The 
last  one,  of  course,  and  that  is  the  way  it  will  be  with  this  coming  horse 
show.    It  will  "see"  the  last  one  whenever  that  was  held  and  "raise"  it  a 


"stack  of  blues,"  it  will  be  so  much  better.  San  Francisco,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  all  the  horse  lovers  of  California,  will  see  to  it  that  a  perfect  setting 
is  given  to  this  great  livestock  show  that  is  going  to  be  "pulled  off"  the 
first  week  in  November. 

You  have  seen  horses  before,  but  the  horses  you  will  see  here  will  have 
the  fire  and  the  courage,  strength  and  endurance,  the  beauty  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  the  ages  back  of  them  all.  With  a  skin  and  coat  like  satin,  the  in- 
telligence of  man  and  the  carriage  of  conquerors.  Single  and  double, 
abreast  and  tandem,  fours  and  sixes,  all  greater  and  better  and  more  beau- 
tiful than  ever  before  under  thousands  of  lights  to  the  strains  of  the  most 
entrancing  music,  the  gaited  saddle  horses,  the  light  harness  and  heavy 
harness  horses,  trained  and  fitted  to  the  second,  all  will  be  there  ready  and 
willing  to  show  as  they  never  have  shown  before.  They  cannot  help  it, 
these  beautiful  things  we  call  them.  They  always  do  their  best.  Always 
go  to  "the  end  of  the  trail." 

In  connection  with  the  stock  show  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  have  a  large  part  of  the  exhibit  here  that  was  at  the  National  Dairy 
(Continued  on  page  564.) 
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EDITORIAL. 


SERMONS  IK  STEERS. 


TWO  WEEKS  ago  we  indulged  in  a  few  reflec- 
tions concerning  the  entry  of  the  live  stock 
idea  and  enterprise  into  the  portion  of  geography 
which  Is  now  included  within  the  boundaries  of 
California.  The  entry  was  then  accredited  to  our 
padre  pioneers  and  path-finders  who  herded  or 
corraled  the  first  domestfcated  grazing  animals  in 
San  Diego  in  1769,  multiplied  them  during  the 
following  half  century  until  their  skins  and  tallow 
brought  traders'  ships  half  the  circuit  of  the  globe 
to  secure  them — and  thus  California's  export  trade 
fn  animal  products  began.  While  this  was  going 
oh  many  animals  saved  their  hides  by  breaking 
away  from  their  herders  and  populated  California's 
arid  pastures  with  wild  stock.  Thus  the  Americans 
who  came  in  '49  found  the  State  well  filled  with 
animals  on  ranchos,  also  anfmals  wild  as  antelope 
en  wfld  land,  which  had  never  been  subdued  even 
to  the  degree  of  a  Spanish  grant,  and  the  first 
Americans  were  free  to  supply  themselves  by  rope 
or  rifle  as  they  saw  fit.  Thus  California  was  pro- 
visioned throughout  from  the  south  and  supplied 
also  with  foundation  stock  ready  for  rapid  multi- 
plication and  improvement  as  American  develop- 
ment of  the  State  began.  For  Americans  had  no 
idea  of  continuing  California  as  a  hide  and  tallow 
state,  nor  of  prolonging  the  rude,  pastoral  hus- 
bandry which  satisfied  the  ambitions  of  their  pre- 
decessors. And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that,  though 
historically  there  were  foundations  laid  for  Cali- 
fornia's animal  industries  by  the  Spanish  occupants 
who  entered  the  country  from  the  south,  the  super- 
structures which  are  building  today  rest  only 
remotely  on  those  foundations,  for  they  have  now 
deeply  passed  from  view  beneath  the  achievements 
of  the  American  plains-crossers,  isthmus-crossers 
and  horn-arounders  who  entered  California  over 
the  Sierra  or  through  the  Golden  Gate  "in  '49  or 
the  spring  of  '50,"  and  developed  in  Central  Cali- 
fornia herds  and  flocks  upon  the  basis  first  of  the 
British  and  later  of  the  Hollandish  breeds.  So 
strong  was  the  feeling  in  support  of  improved  stock 
in  the  early  '50s  that  to  charge  a  man  with  owning 
and  breeding  Mexican  cattle  was  something  of  a 
social  reflection  and  reproach  and  by  as  much  as 
was  the  dishonor  to  such  by  so  much  the  more 
came  honor  to  those  who  gave  effort  and  money 
to  importfng  "good  stock"  by  driving  them  across 
the  plains  from  the  Middle  West  or  bringing  them 
by  ship  from  ports  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

CITIES'  INTEREST  IN  COUNTRY  CATTLE. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  which  carries  Its  lesson 
•  even  to  the  present  day,  that  the  live  stock  in- 
dustries of  the  country-side  owed  their  origin  and 
speed  of  development  to  the  insight  and  interest  of 
pioneer  city  men  and  their  participation  in  the 
demonstration  that  California  never  could  become 
great  as  an  American  State  unless  Mexican  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  and  Mexican  ways  of  growing 
them  were  completely  displaced  by  better  animals 
and  better  animal  husbandry.  It  was  largely  owins 
to  city  men  that  arrangements  were  made  to  vividly 


contrast  the  old  with  the  new,  the  worse  with  the 
better  in  animal  forms  and  the  significance  of  form 
in  capacity  and  capability.    The  first  State  Fair 
was  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1853,  but  it  was 
wholly  an  affair  of  plants  and  their  products,  and 
was  popularly  criticised  as  incomplete.   The  second 
State  Fair  was  also  held  in  San  Francisco  m  1854. 
and  it  was  rounded  out  by  a  branch  consisting  of 
a  cattle  show  at  the  Mission  which  was  of  course 
richer  in  popular  Spanish  equine  exploits  than  m 
improved   stock,  but  involved .  a  conception  and 
impulse  toward  the  latter.    The  State  Fair  of  1855 
was  held  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  at  Sacramento 
with  a  cattle  show  at  the  "Louisiana  race  track"; 
that  of  1856  was  fn  San  Jose  and  was  prominently 
designated  as  "not  only  a  fair  but  a  cattle  show," 
and  deserved  the  title;    that  of  1857  was  of  the 
same  complete  character  and  was  held  in  Stockton ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  a  display  in  Marysville 
soon  afterward.   Thus  the  five  "great  cities"  of  the 
'50s  joined  in  declaring  their  conception  of  the 
desirability  of  the  proper  development  of  American 
live  stock  industries  in  California  and  thelv  con- 
fidence in  the  attainment  of  it.    And  the  contribu- 
tion of  these  pioneer  towns  was  not  merely  ttic 
arrangement  of  a  popular  assembly  to  promote 
sport  and  extend  trade,  which  is  always  an  urban 
motive  in  getting  the  country  to  the  town — it  was 
more  than  that,  for  the  exhibits,  in  the  live  stock 
lines  especially,  were  largely  imports  made  by  city 
people  and  the  offspring  thereof  bred  upon  their 
own  country  property — and  thus  the  resources  of 
townspeople  were  poured  out  fn  enterprises  which 
made  for  rural  development.    It  is  fair  to  say 
"poured  out,"  for  distant  purchases  for  California 
account  were  of  the  very  best  and  the  pric,es  at 
the  very  top  for  the  times,  because  nothing  less 
than  the  best  would  be  worth  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense of  delivery  in  California  at  a  time  when  it 
cost  a  lot  more  to  deliver  a  bull  than  a  man  in 
this  corner  of  the  world — especially  as  the  bull 
required  the  servioes  of  a  human  valet  to  bring 
him  through.   It  was  largely  due  to  the  free  money 
of  successful  city  people,  therefore,  that  California 
made  such  a  quick  start  toward  an  abundance  of 
pure  bred  stock,  and  one  of  the  results  was  the 
early  obliteration  of  the  Mexican  types  and  the 
multiplication  of  grades  which  manifested  the  pre- 
potency of  their  pure  bred  sires  to  such  an  extent 
that  as  early  as  the  '60s  it  was  a  common  observa- 
tion by  expert  visitors  that  the  common-run  of 
stock  in  California  was  superior  to  that  in  the 
oldest  Eastern  States,  which  were  slower  to  recog- 
nize the  powers  of  the  pure  bred  and  more  cautfous 
in  investing  money  in  it.   Long  before  hard-headed 
Eastern  farmers  ceased  to  claim  that  "a  cow  is 
just  a  cow"  the  adventurous  and  discriminating 
Californians  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  "a  cow 
may  be  a  cow — providing  she  is  not  a  Mexican," 
and  they  backed  their  judgment  with  their  coin. 

COMMUNITY  OF  CITY  AND  COUNTRY. 

This  wide  interest  and  free  participation  of 
successful  city  people  In  rural  improvements  has 
had  a  marked  influence  upon  California  rural  ad- 
vancement from  pioneer  times  to  the  present  day. 
We  are  not  of  course  claiming  that  ft  was  a  new 
idea  in  California,  for  it  has  been  in  the  world  ever 
since  Nebuchadnezzar  took  to  grazing,  and  it  has 
been  discernible  in  the  hfstory  of  all  great  cities 
and  their  environments — in  none  perhaps  more 
striking  than  in  the  rural  proclivities  of  the  nobility 
of  ancfent  Rome.  In  modern  times  also  all  great 
cities  have  furnished  their  wealth-winners  great 
sport  on  country  estates.  What  we  claim  for 
California  that  is  different  from  all  this  lies  in 
two  lines,  vfz.:  the  conception  of  the  importance 
of  urban  investment  in  rural  advancement  and 
indulgence  in  it  as  a  development-motive  rather 
than  for  personal  gratification;  second,  the  wider 
prevalence  of  both  the  idea  aird  the  action  in  urban 
population.  The  effect  of  thfs  wide  recognition 
of  patriotic  motive  in  building  up  the  country  was, 
also  twofold:  it  engendered  a  better  attitude  of  the 
urban  toward  the  rural  resident  and  a  recognition 
of  the  dependence  of  the  city's  growth  upon  rural 
development  and  increase  of  the  highest  class  of 
rural  production.  Nowhere  in  the  world  has  the 
farmer  been  recognized  as  capable  of  moving  in  so 
high  a  social  class  as  in  California  and  nowhere 
has  he  carried  so  light  a  commercial  and  financial 
handicap.    Of  course  we  do  not  njean  that  he  has 


not  been  the  victim  of  social  and  commercial  dis- 
crimination at  all,  for  that  claim  would  be  nonsense. 

The  world  seems  to  have  been  set  for  that  line  of 
:hjustice  ever  since  Adam  slipped,  sprained  his 
back  and  was  put  to  pulling  thistles,  and  never 
again  this  side  of  heaven  will  the  farmer  be 
allowed  to  look  upward  as  he  o«ght,  but  he  comes 
nearer  to  the  perpendicular  in  social  and  financial 
affairs  in  California  than  elsewhere  in  the  world, 
so  far  as  we  have  heard  or  seen.  This  fact  is  due 
in  the  main  of  course  to  the  capacity,  quality  and 
culture  of  our  farming  people,  who  have  been  able 
to  command  such  confidence  and  consideration  by 
their  own  achievements  ?n  production  and  organiza- 
tion of  their  business  affairs,  but  contributory  to 
such  standing  has  always  been  the  general  recog- 
nition, by  other  population-groups  of  Californians, 
of  the  fact  that  fn  California  the  food  produced  is 
not  a  mere  incident  or  subsidiary  of  commerce, 
finance  or  manufacture,  and  ought  to  be  thankful" 
to  live  as  a  by-product  thereof,  but  is  really  the 
wealth-producer  upon  whose  activity  the  State 
advances  and  all  other  activities  find  their  oppor- 
tunity and  chance  of  reward.  The  standing  of  the 
farmer  depends  not  upon  his  self-consciousness  of 
this  fact,  but  upon  others'  recognition  of  it,  and 
therefore  our  claim  that  the  early  and  continued 
interest  of  our  urban  populations  in  what  the 
country  can  do  and  must  do  if  the  State  fs  to  reach 
its  fullest  development  has  contributed  to  the 
honorable  standing  which  the  farming  element  of 
our  population  has  always  occupied  in  California, 
and  is  destined  to  more  fully  occupy  fn  the  future. 

COUNTRY'S  SHARE  OF  CITY'S  SURPLUS. 

Our  observation  is  that  no  other  State  has  two 
great  cities  where  interest  in  rural  development  is 
keener,  more  direct  and  more  widely  spread  among 
city  people  than  in  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
We  doubt  if  there  are  any  which  come  so  near  to 
farming  its  own  back-country  than  do  these  two. 
So  far  as  that  fact  goes  by  itself  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  we  are  taking  no  pride 
in  ft,  but  if  it  i6  a  fact  it  clearly  involves  an 
obligation  which  the  present  generation  should 
acknowledge  and  act  upon  as  frankly  and  fully  as 
their  ancestors  did.  If  the  city  does  largely  own 
the  country  it  should  work  actively  for  its  develop- 
ment, for  that  is  the  secret  of  either  holdfng  or 
selling  profitably^-ignoring  all  altruistic  or  patri- 
otic motives,  which  should  be  strong  if  not  pre- 
dominant. The  cfty  should  therefore  proceed 
wisely  and  continuously  with  improvement  of  rural 
property.  If  such  obligation  is  recognized,  along 
what  lines  should  such  improvement  be  urged? 
Three  lines  suggest  themselves  as  chiefly  con- 
tributing to  State  development,  viz.:  the  horti- 
cultural (fruits  and  vegetables  and  preservative 
industries  thereof) ;  the  animal  (meats  and  dairy 
products  and  their  preservative  industries) ;  the 
agricultural  (grains  and  milling,  which  gives  them 
commercial  forms;  forages  and  their  profitable 
lifting  to  higher  forms  by  animal  agencies).  Of 
these  three  lines  the  first  has  a  character  which 
is  fn  itself  very  attractive  and  has  attained  a  head- 
way which  is  self-impulsive,  and  may  not  need 
systematic  promotion — our  horticultural  industry. 
It  is  ministering  to  the  desires  of  the  world  for 
food  of  particularly  delicious  and  salutary  charac- 
ters. It  is  attracting  capital  and  enlisting  workers 
about  as  fast  and  far  as  either  can  be  profitably 
employed.  It  fs  making  its  own  way  and  will 
continue  to  make  it. 

It  is  an  interesting  historical  fact  that  fifty  «r 
sixty  years  ago  the  relations  of  the  three  lines  of 
agriculture  which  we  have  indfeated  sustained 
about  the  same  relations  to  each  other  as  they  do 
now.  Nine-tenths  of  those  who  came  to  California 
for  any  agricultural  purpose  in  the  '50s  came  to 
grow  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  in  from  three  to 
five  years  the  capacity  for  local  consumption  of 
both  was  oversupplfed.  It  was  nearly  ten  years 
before  a  surplus  of  grains  was  produced,  and  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  first  inherited  mass  of 
Mexican  meat  was  eaten  up  before  American  meats 
reduced  importations  (on  foot  or  in  the  barrel)  to 
the  fraction  of  the  local  consumption  which  it  has 
never  fully  displaced,  and  about  thirty  years  before 
the  dairy  industry  caught  up  with  importations. 
The  general  situation  has  therefore  always  been 
this  way:  fruit  production  has  never  needed  pro- 
motive effort,  though  it  had  plenty  of  ft  from 
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colony-organizers  and  county-advertisers;  animal 
production  has  always  needed  promotive  effort, 
either  in  production,  packing  or  commercial 
handling,  and  has  never  had  ft  in  the  effective 
ways  which  the  fruit  industries  enjoyed.  The 
result  is  that  about  seventy  years  after  American 
farming  began  in  California  the  fruit  industries 
by  their  own  attractiveness  and  by  the  cultural 
and  commercial  ability  of  those  whom  they  at- 
tracted—fruit products  which  were  a  glut  on  the 
California  markets  of  1858— are  scarce  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  in  1919,  although  the  value 
of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars'  worth  were  pro- 
duced and  exported.  Another  result  is  that  our 
animal  industries,  which  never  have  been  ade- 
quately promoted,  have  never  reached  production 
equal  to  local  consumption,  and  have  never  made 
anything  more  than  spasmodic  exportation  at  odd 
times  of  the  year  and  are  wholly  insignificant  when 
compared  with  the  volumes  which  still  steadily 
seek  our  markets  from  distant  producing  regions. 
In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  not  hard  to  see  in  what 
direction  the  cfty's  surplus  for  country  develop- 
ment should  go — for  its  own  profitable  employment 
and  the  good  of  the  State. 

HOW  SHOULD  THE  CITY  DO  ITS  PART? 

In  a  word,  the  city  should  do  what  the  country 
is  not  doing,  or  cannot  sufficiently  do,  for  itself. 
This  is  capable  of  being  done  in  ways  too  numerous 
to  enumerate.  Two  broad  lines  may  however  be 
cited.  First,  the  city  should  finance  the  country 
fairly  and  generously  from  its  vast  accumulation 
of  surplus  capital.  It  is  agreeable  to  note  the  fact 
that  the  city  is  now  better  disposed  toward  this 
service  than  ever  before.  Large  city  banks  are 
establishing  branches  fn  country  towns  for  more 
direct  trade  in  money.  During  the  present  month 
a  group  of  city  capitalists  organized  and  estab- 
lished in  San  Francfsco  the  first  joint  stock  farm 
loan  bank  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  Such  banks  are 
cousins  of  the  co-operative  farm  loan  banks  (of 
which  the  central  institution  is  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Bank  in  Berkeley),  and  their  organization 
was  provided  for  by  the  same  act  of  Congress. 
This  new  financial  institution  in  San  Francisco, 
looking  country-ward,  may  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  our  metropolis  is  inclined  to  do  its 
financial  duty,  and  we  let  it  go  at  that  for  this 
time. 

The  second  broad  line  of  urban  activity  in  rural 
affairs  leads  to  the  turning  of  idle  land  to  pro- 
ductive activity.  This  may  take  the  form  of  irriga- 
tion organization  and  construction,  subdivision  and 
settlement,  etc.,  which  are  now  proceeding  very 
actively  and  will  increase  of  their  own  accord. 
The  phase  which  needs  promotion,  because  it  re- 
quires rather  more  courage  and  a  higher  degree 
of  personal  attention  and  mastery  of  practical  and 
scientific  details,  is  the  installation  of  production 
on  large  tracts  which  may  be  bought  as  an  invest- 
ment or  if  already  fn  ownership  may  be  turned 
from  idleness  and  desolation  to  activity  and  the 
music  of  industry.  It  is  an  economic  sin  to  let 
large  tracts  of  land  lie  waste,  not  beanng  their 
proper  share  of  public  expense  and  giving  our 
single-tax  friends  the  mully-grubs.  Owners  of  such 
lands,  who  are  mostly  city  people  and  institutions, 
should  not  be  putting  in  so  much  time  bluffing  the 
county  assessors,  but  should  blow  in  some  more 
money  making  their  lands  do  something.  Suppose 
the  tax  collector  does  get  most  of  the  net  Income — 
he  will  probably  leave  enough  for  interest  upon 
your  development-investment  and  that  will  put  you 
ahead,  for  the  land  yields  you  practically  nothing 
now  and  by  making  it  produce  something  you  will 
hurry  up  the  unearned-increment  so  that  it  may 
hit  you  instead  of  your  grandchildren.  Besides 
you  will  be  doing  something  which  may  justify  the 
public  in  the  hope  that  you  may  live  long  in  the 
land,  whereas  they  now  do  not  care  a  whoop  how 
soon  your  toe  hits  the  bucket!  There  will  be  some 
risk  in  ft,  of  course,  but  you  are  used  to  that. 
Unless  you  are  a  miser,  everything  you  do  has  risk 
in  it,  but  this  is  a  thing  which  you  can  work  at 
yourself,  fill  your  life  with  sporting  joy  and  interest 
and  make  the  end  justify  the  means  in  an  honorable 
way.  Besides  if  you  lose  you  are  not  worse  off. 
What  you  have  title  to  now  is  not  only  emptiness 
to  you  but  to  the  whole  community.  Do  something 
to  fill  her  up  Qr  let  her  go,  Gallagher!  We  are 
perfectly  sure  that  the  city  has  no  right  to  our  land 
m  the  country  for  the  sake  of  keeping  it  idle.  If 


you  cannot  think  of  anything  else  to  do  with  it, 
smooth  it  off  and  let  the  public  use  it  as  a  landing- 
place  for  air-planes.  It  may  bring  you  nearer  to 
heaven  that  way  than  you  will  get  otherwise. 

A  SUGGESTIVE  DISPLAY. 

Whither  fs  this  homily  tending?  It  is  this  way. 
This  issue  of  our  journal  largely  looks  forward  to 
the  opening  in  this  city  of  a  live  stock  show  of 
which  the  purpose  and  motive  closely  resemble 
those  which  actuated  the  first  of  its  kind  just  two- 
thirds  of  a  century  ago — viz.:  the  amplification  and 
diversification  of  the  live  stock  industries  of  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  significant  that  great  as  is  the  con- 
trast between  the  scant  collection  of  commendable 
beasts  which  they  had  in  1855  with  the  multitude 
of  purebreds  which  will  be  assembled  this  year, 
and  the  contrast  also  of  the  fancy  riding  of  the 
Mexican  chicken-snatchers  of  that  day  with  the 
elegance  and  grace  in  the  horse-show  ring  of  1919 — 
both  events  made  clear  the  same  great  fact,  viz.: 
California's  opportunity  for  the  expansion  and  im- 
provement of  the  animal  industry.  The  funda- 
mental and  far-reaching  significance  is  that  no 
matter  how  great  may  be  the  attafnment  at  any 
date,  the  State  and  its  capacity  for  progress  will 
still  beckon  forward  to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  love  and  effort  for  California. 


animal  to  assume  forms  and  serve  purposes  which 
are  essential  to  State  development  and  individual 
prosperity  which  have  been  continually  in  view 
throughout  the  course  of  this  discussion.  It  will 
be  an  idle  show  ff  one  beholds  it  only  for  passing 
gratification— though  that  is  perfectly  commend- 
able if  that  forms  the  limit  of  one's  abilities  or 
resources.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  for  thou- 
ands  it  may  serve  as  a  spur  and  incentive  to 
action;  that  the  lordly  animal  one  sees  may  sug- 
gest that  to  grow  poor  animals  is  a  waste  of  time, 
land  and  money;  that  the  enthusiasm  which  the 
study  of  a  good  animal  is  likely  to  beget  in  any 
discerning  mind  may  lead  to  desire  to  enter  Into 
generous  rivalry  with  other  men  and  women  to 
produce  such  animals  or  even  better  ones ;  that  the 
whole  display  may  create  in  many  minds  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  industrial  significance  of  the  pro- 
motion of  live  stock  interests  by  such  investments 
as  are  needed  in  enterprises  for  fair  and  systematic 
sale  of  stock,  preparation  of  products  and  resulting 
rewards  to  producers.  Our  animal  industries  need 
betterment  all  the  way  from  the  pasture  to  the 
consumers'  tables  to  the  end  that  more  and  better 
products  may  more  adequately  requite  those  wha 
give  their  lands  and  lives  to  the  output  thereof, 
and  a  great  stock  show  must  hold  such  ends  to  be 
its  ultimate  aim  and  purpose. 


H.  C.  Ahlers  on  Son  Vicente,  5-gaJted  stallion,  undefeated  champion  at  1919  State 
Fair,  to  compete  at  the  Horse  Show,  California  International    Live    Stock  Show, 
San  Francisco,  November  1-8. 


Spring  or  Fall  Plowing. 

To  the  Editor:  Which  is  the 
most  beneficial — spring  or  fall 
plowing?— F.,  Biggs. 

Neither  is  clearly  superior  un- 
der all  cirenmstances  and  eon- 
flitions.  If  you  have  land  which 
is  pretty  well  on  edge  in  a 
place  where  rainfall  is  heavy 
and  erosion  dangerous,  or  if 
you  wish  to  get  all  the  natural 
cover  crop  which  will  grow,  it 
is  better  not  to  plow  in  the  fall, 
but  let  the  weeds  hold  the  land 
until  they  get  to  be  as  high  as 
you  can  plow  under  and  this 
will  be  late  in  the  winter  or 
early  in  the  spring.  On  the  oth- 
er hand,  if  you  wish  to  start  a 
cover  crop  by  sowing,  it  should 
be  put  in  as  early  as  practica- 
ble in  the  fall.  Also,  if  your 
rainfall  is  not  excessive  and 
you  wish  to  save  run-off  and 
get  as  much  moisture  into  the 
ground  as  you  can  and  there  is 
no  great  danger  from  erosion — 
them  again  fall  plowing  and 
leaving  the  land  rough  is  alsa 
best.  And  there  are  many  other 
conditions  and  purposes  which 
may  make  either  fall  or  spring 
plowing  superior  on  particular 
places,  so  there  can  really  be 
no  rule.  It  is  up  to  every  man 
to  look  and  think  closely  and 
decide  for  himself  which  is 
better  for  his  land.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  it  may  be  said  that  fall 
plowing  gets  most  moisture 
into  soils  which  are  disposed 
to  yield  run-off  if  left  hard.  It 
is  also  true  that  spring  plowing, 
as  a  rule,  is  capable  of  losing 
considerable  moisture  by  evap- 
oration, which  in  many  cases 
cannot  be  spared. 


What  may  be  expected  at  the  coming  show  and 
all  the  facts  about  the  arrangements  for  it  may  be 
found  in  other  columns  of  this  issue,  which  is  the 
contribution  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  to  the 
glorious  success  of  it.  The  show  itself  is  San 
Francisco's  acknowledgment  of  its  joy  to  dis- 
charge, as  best  it  can  in  one  event,  the  obligation 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  fts  environment  and 
to  suggest  specific  ways  in  which  this  end  can  be 
attained.  As  the  metropolis  undertakes  such  a 
concrete  suggestion,  the  obligation  rests  upon  all 
San  Franciscans  to  translate  its  language  into 
Individual  attitudes  and  actions.  The  city  says  to 
all  citizens:  "Come  ye  and  see  the  glories  of  the 
animal  kingdom  as  applied  by  human  insight, 
ingenuity  and  industry  to  the  advancement  of 
civilfzation  and  the  prosperity  of  mankind."  And 
this  means  of  course  that  the  show  will  be  a 
demonstration  of  the  capability  of  the  domesticated 


ASSOCIATED  DAIRYMEN  WIN  PRIZES. 

At  the  San  Francisco  Land  Show  the  Associated 
Dairymen  of  California  won  first  on  butter,  first  oa 
milk  (San  Francisco  Dairy  Company's  product), 
second  on  cheese  and  second  on  milk  products. 

California  Weather  Sward. 

The  following:  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  October  21,  1919. 

Rainfall  Temperature 
Past    Seasonal  Normal 
Stations —  Week    To  Date    To  Ditto  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka  00  1.66  3.03        64  42 

Red  Bluff   00  .86  1.81        86  36 

Sacramento   00  .53         1.03        84  44 

San  Francisco  00  .56  1.06        78  48 

San  Pose  00  .26  .93        80  36 

Fresno   00  .27  .71        84  6* 

San  Luis  Obispo   .  .     .00  .40         1.21        94  44 

Los  Angeles  00  1.29  .48        88  M 

San  Diego  00  .29  .37        84  56 

Winnemucca   00  .70         1.04        78  22 

Reno   00  .48  .91        74  28 

Tonopah   00  .39  1.69        68  3a 
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INVITATION  FROM  CALIFORNIA  DAIRY  COUNCIL. 

California  Dairy  Council  welcomes  you  to  participate  in  its  activities 
at  the  California  International  Lire  Stock  Slum. 

The  Council  is  nn  organization  of  producers,  distributors,  manufac- 
turers and  allied  industries  interested  in  the  promotion  of  the  Hairy  Coil 
and  increasing  the  consumption  of  her  products  through  co-operative  and 
united  effort. 

SAM  H.  GREENE,  Secty-Manager. 


Program  of  California  Dairy  Council 


Thursday,  November  6th,  has  gen- 
erously been  set  aside  as  California 
Dairy  Council  Day  by  the  management 
of  the  California  International  Live 
Stock  Show.  The  whole  day  will  be 
given  over  to  practical  discussions 
and  the  viewing  of  the  many  enlight- 
ening exhibits  which  no  member  of 
the  Dairy  Industry  can  afford  to  miss. 
A  special  meeting  has  been  called  for 
November  6th  by  California  Dairy 
Council  for  all  members  to  attend  a 
special  program  which  has  been  ar- 
ranged, featuring  topics  of  paramount 
importance  given  by  recognized 
authorities. 

The  program  has  been  divided  into 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions  as 
follows: 

9:30-10:30  A.  M. — Stock  judging 
demonstration  in  the  arena,  open  to 
all  dairymen. 

10:45-11:15— "The  Place  of  Cow- 
Testing  in  the  Dairy  Business."  N.  A. 
Negley,  Dairy  Division.  U.  S.  Dept. 
Agr. 

11:15-11:45  —  "How  Cow  Testing 
Will  Help  to  Make  Money  for  the 
Dairy  Man,"  A.  J.  Gallagher,  Bodega. 

11:45-12:15  — "The  County  Agents 
and  the  Dairy  Council."  Prof.  B.  H. 
Crocheron,  State  Leader,  College  of 
Agriculture. 

2:00-2:30  P.  M.— "The  State  Dairy 
Council  Idea,"  Sam  H.  Greene. 

2:30-3:00— "Why  Every  Commercial 
Dairy  Herd  Should  Have  a  Purebred 
Sire,"  M.  H.  Tichenor,  Palo  Alto. 

3:00-3:30— "The  Dairyman's  Obliga- 
tion to  the  Public  and  His  Opportun- 
ity," Prof.  C.  W.  Ruebel,  College  of 
Agriculture. 

3:30-4:00  —  Illustrated  Lecture  — 
"Ten  Years  of  Cow  Testing  in  Hum- 
boldt County." 

Many  interesting  features  will  be 
provided  that  do  not  appear  upon  the 
program.  Every  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil should  attend  this  special  meeting, 
and  all  dairymen,  whether  members 
of  the  Council  or  not,  are  specially  in- 
vited. 

The  Council  plans  to  have  commit- 
tees of  school  children  visit  the  show 
daily  and  report  their  observations  to 
their  respective  classes  either  orally 
or  by  compositions.  'These  student 
committees  will  be  in  charge  of  either 
officials  of  the  Council  or  of  the  Live 
Stock  Show  and  will  be  shown  the 
different  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  and 
the  various  exhibits  of  interest  to  the 
youth  of  California. 

During  the  week,  November  l-8th,  it 
is  planned  to  hold  a  typical  dairy  lun- 
cheon at  the  Commercial  Club,  at 
which  only  dairy  products  will  be 
served.  It  is  planned  to  have  Dean 
Thos.  Hunt,  Dr.  Wm.  Hassler  and 
Sam  H.  Greene  address  the  club  on  the 
importance  of  Dairying  to  the  State 
of  California  and  present  facts  and 


figures  showing  the  true  patriotism 
and  practical  wisdom  of  encouraging 
the  use  of  milk  and  its  products. 

During  the  same  week  it  is  planned 
to  call  a  meeting  of  representative 
people  in  order  to  disseminate  accu- 
rate, information  concerning  the  true 
status  of  the  Dairy  Industry  and  its 
obligation  to  the  Public.  It  is  con- 
templated having  in  attendance  at  this 
meeting  Ralph  Merritt,  Dean  Hunt, 
Dean  Van  Norman,  Dr.  Meyer  Jaffa, 
Dr.  Geo.  Ebright,  Dr.  Wm.  Hassler, 
Dr.  Adelaide  Brown  and  members  of 
the  San  Francisco  Medical  Milk  Com- 


INVITATION  OF  PRESIDENT  W.  T.  SESNON. 

The  California  International  Live  Stock  Show,  Inc.  is  about  to  stage 
the  greatest  exhibition  of  livestock  ever  given  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. Work  has  been  going  on  for  months  in  all  departments,  ami  now 
comes  the  culmination  of  it  all.  We  have  the  great  California  ituilding 
on  the  old  Exposition  grounds  at  San  Francisco  fitted  with  stalls  and 
pens  for  the  animals,  a  stadium  with  seats  lor  5,0(10  people,  and  ample  ring 
facilities  for  judging  the  largest  classes  of  livestock  and  staging  the  great- 
est of  the  horse  show  acts.  We  are  certain  of  the  greatest  display  of  its 
kind.  Instruction  and  amusement  features  of  the  very  highest  order  will 
he  in  evidence  throughout  the  show,  and  I,  now,  on  behalf  of  the  officers' 
and  directors  of  this  corporation,  invite  the  people  of  the  Pacific  t  oast  and 
beyond,  one  and  all.  to  come  to  San  Francisco  during  the  period  of  the 
show  from  tioyembei  1-8  inclusive,  and  be  with  us  and  enjoy  the  fruits 

01  ",lr  ,ubo«-  W.  T.  SESNON,  President. 


Judging  Livestock  at  International 


Saturday,  November  1st. 

9:30  a.  m.— Poultry,  by  E.  F.  Mit- 
chell, Fresno,  Cal.;  Nat.  E.  Luce,  Los 
Angeles.  Cal.  Pigeons  by  W.  J.  Head, 
Berkeley,  Cal.  Rabbits  by  Hale  Pra- 
ther,  Ukiah,  Cal.;  Louis  Regner,  San 
Mateo,  Cal.  Dressed  Poultry  by  J.  H. 
Spelker,  Oakland,  Cal.  Dressed  Rab- 
bits by  J.  H.  Spelker.  Oakland,  Cal. 
Junior  Feeding  Classes  by  Prof.  J.  I. 
Thompson,  Davis,  Cal. 

Monday,  November  3rd. 

9:30  a.  m.— Hereford  Cattle  by  R.  D. 
Mousel,   Cambridge,   Nebraska.  Fat 


Wednesday,  November  .">th. 
9:30  a.  m. — Aberdeen- Angus  Cattle 
by  Alex.  McDonald,  Davis,  Cal.  Ayr- 
shire Cattle  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Kildee 
Ames,  Iowa.  Hampshire  Swine  by  W 
H.  Pew,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  Yorkshire 
Swine  by  W.  H.  Pew,  Ravenna,  Ohio 
Tarn  worth  Swine  by  V.  F.  Dolcini 
Davis,  Cal  Shire  Horses  by  Dean  C. 
F.  Curtiss,  Ames,  Iowa.  Dressed  Car- 
casses by  Frederick  Miller,  U.  S.  Meat 
Inspection  Service,  San  Francisco 
Cal.;  E.  E.  Niccolls,  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THK 


COMING   SHORTHORN  SALE 
\  l   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Lady  Rentrire  SWUM,  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  at  California  State  Fair,  1010. 

of  Alexander  &  KelloKg,  Sulsun,  California. 


Property 


mission,  Heads  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Departments  of  the  University 
of  California  and  the  S.  F.  Public 
Schools,  Four  City  Milk  Distributors, 
two  representatives  of  the  Certified 
Milk  Producers,  two  ice  cream  manu- 
facturers, two  to  four  milk"  producers, 
representatives  of  both  the  Milk 
Drivers  and  Stationary  Engineers' 
Unions,  Frank  Connolly  of  the  Retail 
Grocers'  Association,  S.  F.  Secretary 
of  Labor,  officials  of  women-'s  clubs, 
etc. 


MILK  COAT  BREEDERS'  MEETING. 


The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  j 
Central  California  Milk  Goat  Breed- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  on  the  afternoon  of  Satur- 
day, November  1,  at  1:30  p.  m.  This 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  time  of 
the  California  International  Live 
Stock  Show  and  will  assemble  in  the 
California  Building  on  the  old  Exposi- 
tion Grounds. 

Miss  Irmgarde  Richards  of  Montara, 
Calif.,  is  to  read  a  paper  on  some 
phase  of  the  goat  industry. 


ELDERSLY  FARM 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

We  have  several  Young  Bulls  for  sale,  sired  by  our  Eldersly 
Prince,  Grand  Champion  bull  of  1917  State  Fair.   Remember,  the 
"DODDIE"  lias  a  most  enviable  record  as  a  herd  improver. 
Tli is  young  bull  will  put  quality  into  your  cattle. 

J.  H.  WARE,  Live  Oak,  Calif. 


Steers  by  Dean  C.  F.  Curtiss,  Ames, 
Iowa.  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle  by 
Prof.  E.  W.  Major,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Jersey  Cattle  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Fitch, 
Manhattan,  Kansas.  Mutton  Breeds  of 
Sheep  by  Frank  Brown.  Carlton,  Ore- 
gon. Berkshire  Swine  by  Prof.  H.  H. 
Kildee,  Ames,  Iowa.  Poland-China 
Swine  by  W.  H.  Pew,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 
Fat  Barrows  by  W.  H.  Pew,  Ravenna, 
Ohio;  Prof.  H.  H.  Kildee,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Milch  Goats  by  Prof.  E.  C.  Vodrhies, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Tuesday,  November  ith. 

9:30  a.  m.— Shorthorn  Cattle  by  W. 
H-  Pew,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  Guernsey 
Cattle  by  Prof.  J.  B.  Fitch.  Manhattan, 
Kansas.  Fine  Wool  Sheep  by  Charles 
Cook,  Hayward,  Cal.  Duroc-Jersey 
Swine  by  Prof.  H.  H.  Kildee,  Ames, 
Iowa.  Chester  White  Swine  by  V.  F. 
Dolcini,  Davis,  Cal.  Percheron  Horses 
by  Dean  C.  F.  Curtiss,  Ames,  Iowa. 
Belgian  Horses  by  Dean  C.  F.  Curtiss, 
Ames,  Iowa. 


(Written  for  Paeiflc.  Rural  I'refw.) 

Forty  head  of  specially  selected 
Shorthorns  are  in  this  the  third  sal 
under  the  auspices  of  the  California 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association. 
Lovers  of  the  "reds,  whites  and  roans" 
will  have  a  great  opportunity  to  sup- 
ply their  minds  at  their  own  price. 
Consignments  are  tops  from  the  lead- 
ing herds  of  the  State,  which  means 
that  the  quality  of  the  offerings  could 
not  be  excelled  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Coming  as  it  does  at  the  time  of  the 
California  International,  prospective 
visitors  can  "lfcill  two  birds  with  one 
stone"  by  exploring  the  wonders  of 
the  big  show  and  attending  the  sale. 

Seventeen  specially  selected  Short- 
horns will  go  to  make  up  the  offering 
of  the  Caledonia  Farms  to  the  third 
Shorthorn  sale  at  San  Francfsco  on 
November  6. 

Mr.  Edward  Cebrian,  the  owner  of 
the  magnificent-  Caledonia  herd,  is  in 
this  way  evincing  his  enthusiasm  over 
the  San  Francisco  sale  during  the 
period  of  which  the  sale  will  be  held. 

This  will  be  the  first  appearance  on 
the  Coast  of  Auctioneer  Earl  Gartin, 
whose  reputation  has,  however,  pre- 
ceded him.  Many  of  the  Shorthorns 
entered  in  this  third  sale  wfll  come 
direct  from  the  judging  ring.  Cali- 
fornia is  entering  on  an  era  of  ap- 
preciation of  "better  quality." 

The  distribution  of  breeding  animals 
of  the  quality  of  those  entered  in  this 
annual  sale  is  tremendously  far  reach- 
ing in  effect.  The  three  heifers  con- 
signed by  Murphy  Brothers  of  Perkins 
are  the  same  which  they  contemplated 
showing  at  the  Sacramento  State  Fair, 
and  were  unable  to  do  so  on  account 
of  the  illness  of  one  of  the  brothers. 

The  Ormondale  offering  needs  no 
eulogy,  as  the  quality  of  the  animals 
entered  by  this  enterprising  company 
are  always  worthy  of  commendation. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  consignment 
of  the  Pacheco  Cattle  Company,  who 
have  entered  three  head  of  choice 
hoifors. 


FOR  SALE 


One  of  the  best  bred  foundation  herds  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States,  consisting  of  herd  bull;  three  young  cows 
with  two  heifer  calves  at  foot.  While  these  cattle  are  high-priced  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  highly  bred,  I  offer  them  at  a  reduction,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  decided  to  sell  my  ranch  property.  The  cattle  are 
on  my  ranch,  which  is  located  8  miles  east  of  Oakdale,  Stanislaus  Co.,  Cal. 

Address  Owner, 

DR.  VERDO  B.  GREGORY, 


:!■_>:!  East  Weber  Avenue. 


Stockton,  California 


October  25,  1919. 
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The  Best  of  the  Beef  Breeds 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  above  title  certainly  tells  in  a 
general  way  what  will  be  shown  in  the 
beef  classes  at  the  California  Interna- 
tional at  San  Francisco,  November  1-8 
inclusive.  The  "best  of  beef  breeds" 
includes  those  that  will  be  shown  at 
this  coming  great  show,  and  is  made 
up  of  the  Aberdeen  Angus,  the  Here- 
fords  and  Shorthorns.  No  doubt 
there  are  other  beef  breeds  that  should 
be  included  in  this  list,  but  they  did 
not  happen  to  be  coming  this  way 
when  the  show  is  to  be  held. 

The  beef  cattle  industry  was  per- 
haps the  first  of  the  livestock  depart- 
ments to  be  started  in  this  State  and 
for  many  years  the  improvement  was 
slow;  in  fact,  at  a  standstill.  Grad- 
ually it  began  to  show  until  at  the 
present  time  there  ar,e  as  good  Short- 
horns and  Herefords  to  be  found  in 
California  as  there  are  anywhere.  If 
you  who  read  this  do  not  believe  it  to 
be  true,  then  come  to  the  California 
International  Livestock  Show  and  see 
for  yourselves,  and  we  know  you  will 
be  convinced.  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  exhibitors  and  their  entries: 

Ormondale  Company  with  a  ranch 
in  the  Portola  valley,  7  miles  west  of 
Menlo  Park,  has  12  Shorthorns  en- 
tered in  the  show  and  8  in  the  Short- 
horn sale  slated  for  November  6.  The 
Ormondale  Company's  herd  is  strong 
in  Scotch  blood  and  the  individuals 
are  as  good  as  the  breeding.  They 
will  show  Little  Sweetheart  2nd,  a 
full  sister  of  Little  Sweetheart,  the 
grand  champion  female  of  the  Short- 
hqrn  breed  at  the  State  Pair  this  year, 
and  Golden  Beauty,  another  good  one. 
.A  number  of  the  entries  f<Tr  the  sale 
are  sired  by  Golden  Good  Jr.,  the  sire 
of  Little  Sweetheart  mentioned  above 
and  a  bull  of  great  prepotency. 

Cumberland  Gloster,  first  prize  jun- 
ior yearling  bull  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year,  will  head  the  entries  by  Wm. 
Bond  of  Newark.  Mr.  Bond  will  have 
three  at  the  show  and  of  the  kind  the 
Shorthorn  breeders  like.  Mr*.  Bond 
bred  Frantic  33rd  that  recently  sold 
for  $4,500  at  a  public  sale  in  Medford, 
Oregon. 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Mt.  Hamilton 
range,  near  the  western  portal  of  Pa- 
checo  Pass,  is  located  one  of  the  noted 
Shorthorn  breeding  establishments  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  known  as  the  Pa- 
checo  Cattle  Company.  They  will 
nave  their  tops  at  the  show  and  in  the 
sale.  They  had  the  first  prize  two- 
year-old  bull,  Pacheco  Marshal;  the 
first  prize  junior  bull  calf,  Pacheco 
Brampton,  and  the  first  prize  senior 
heifer  calf.  White  Pacheco,  with  other 
prize-winners  at  the  California  State 
Fair  this  fall.  They  are  coming  with 
their  usual  strong  showing  and  will 
materially  help  to  make  the  show  and 
sale  a  success. 

J.  A.  Bunting,  Mission  San  Jose, 
owner  of  the  Mission  Herd  of  Here- 
fords, has  entered  11  head  in  the  show 
and  4  in  the  sale  to  be  held  during  the 
week  of  the  show.  Mr.  Bunting  has 
not  been  in 'the  purebred  cattle  game 
very  many  years,  but  he  certainly  is 
making  his  mark.  Last  year  his  herd 
won  "all  along  the  line,"  and  this  year 


did  equally  as  well,  as  his  8-mpnths- 
old  bull  calf,  Mission  Chief,  was  made 
grand  champion  at  the  State  Fair. 
Among  those  Mr.  Bunting  will  have 
in  the  sale  is  California  Prince  Don- 
ald, that  was  grand  champion  bull  of 
the  breed  last  year  at  Sacramento. 

Harold  Rice  of  Paia,  Maui,  Ter.  Ha- 
waii, will  show  a  yearling  He»eford 
bull,  sired  by  New  Era  2nd,  that 
weighed  1,150  pounds  at  11  months  of 
age  and  is  just  as  good  as  he  is  heavy. 
There  may  be  better  ones  shown,  but 
it  will  be  a  great  Hereford  exhibit  if 
there  are. 

Wm.  T.  Chappie,  owner  of  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch  at  Willits,  has  entered  Short- 
horns for  exhibition  in  the  coming 
California  International.  Mr.  Chappie 
has  been  gradually  adding  to  his  herd 
after  selling  down  to  quite  a  small 
bunch  of  select  cows  of  Orange  Blos- 
som, Victoria  and  Elgetha  blood  lines. 
The  additions  made  were  of  straight 
Scotch  stock,  which  combined  with 
what  he  already  had,  should  place  Mr. 
Chappie's  entries  close  up  to  the  top. 
His  ranch  is  located  in  an  ideal  cattle 
country. 

Caledonia  Farms  of  San  Francisco 
and  West  Sacramento,  breeders  of 
Shorthorns,  have  entered  and  will  be 
found  competing  in  all  the  classes. 
This  herd  is  considered  by  good 
judges  to  be  one  of  the  best  herds  on 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Four  hun- 
dred matrons  of  the  best  individuality 
and  breeding,  with  herd  sires  that  are 
of  the  very  best,  we  cannot  help  but 
prophesy  a  wonderful  showing  from 
this  great  herd  at  the  coming  Cali- 
fornia International.  The  senior  herd 
sire  is  Imp.  Caledonia,  and  is  consid- 
ered the  best  Scotch  bull  imported  in 
recent  years.  He  seems,  to  be  right 
in  every  way. 

The  show  herd  of  Scotch  Short- 
horns from  Hillcrest  Stock  Farm,  Da- 
vis, owned  by  T.  S.  Glide,  have  en- 
tered a  full  quota  and  will  show  in 
all  the  classes.  Little  Sweetheart, 
grand  champion  at  Sacramento  this 
year;  Spicy  Lady,  King's  Countess, 
junior  champion  female;  Village  Las- 
sie and  others  of  this  famous  herd  of 
many  years,  will  make  it  one  of  the 
competitors  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
final  contests.  Quality,  breeding  and 
individuality  all  are  to  be  found  in 
the  animals  composing  the  herd. 

H.  M.  Barngrover  of  Santa  Clara  is 
following  the  show  circuits  this  fall, 
filling  all  classes  with  his  Hereford 
herd.  He  won  a  good  lot  of  ribbons 
at  the  State  Fair.  His  bull,  Patrician 
5th,  was  first  in  class  and  senior  cham- 
pion. He  also  won  first  in  aged  herd 
and  calf  herd  with  a  strong,  typey  lot 
of  cattle  that  will  show  well  in  any 
company. 

The  representation  of  that  great 
breed  of  beef  cattle,  the  Aberdeen 
Angus,  will  depend  upon  Congdon  & 
Battles'  herd  from  Yakima,  Washing- 
ton, and  our  own  University  Farm. 
The  time  will  come  when  this  typical 
beef  breed  will  be  more  largely  rep- 
resented than  it  is  now.  When  it 
comes  to  uniformity  of  size  and  type, 
excellent  beef  conformation  and  kill- 


When  You  Buy  Herefords 

Bear  in  mind  that 

BUNTING  HEREFORDS 

Have 

(I)  Size  (2)  Bone  (3)  Constitution 

(4 )  the  best  breeding.  (5)  Are  the  most  profitable. 

These  five  characteristics  you  will  find  in  the  four  head  I  am 
consigning  to  the  Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders'  Sale  at  the 

CALIFORNIA  INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  SHOW 

At  San  Francisco,  November  7th.  , 

See  my  cattle  at  the  Show. 


JOHN  A.  BUNTING 


Mission  San  Jose, 


California. 


L 


YAKIMA 
STOCK 
FARM 

ABERDEEN 
ANGUS 
CATTLE 


QUALITY  LAD  OF  BOSEMEEK  4th. 

Never  defeated  in  class.  Junior  Cham- 
pionship  at   the  International,  1916. 


We  have  250  head  in  the  Herd,  repre- 
senting the  very  best  breeding. 

Choice  young  breeding  stock  for  sale. 
Herd  Bulls — Range  Bulls,  single  or  in 
car  load  lots. 

This  Herd  (competing  at  the  large 
Eastern  Shows)  has  made  great  winnings. 
At  the  big  markets,  the  demand  is  great- 
est for  Angus  Steers. 

In  the  International  Live  Stock  Shows 
held  in  Chicago,  11  out  of  17  single  steers, 
13  out  of  17  carlots  and  16  out  of  17  car- 
lots  have  been  won  BY  THE  ANGUS. 

See  Our  Herd  at  the 
SAN  FRANISCO  LIVE  STOCK  SHOW 
November  1st  to  8th 

CONGDON  &  BATTLES 

YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON  [ 

OTTO  V.  BATTLES,  OLIVER  CROSBY, 

Manager.  Herdsman. 


Herefords 

Have  forged  to  the  front  by  reason  of 
PECULIAR  FITNESS 

Veramont  Herefords 

are  first  because  climate,  altitude  and  careful  selection  have 
vied  in  developing  vigor  and  stamina. 

See  our  herd  at  the  coming 
San  Francisco  Show,  November  1-8. 

6  SPLENDID  ANIMALS  IN  HEREFORD  SALE,  NOVEMBER  7 
i 

Veramont  Stock  Farm 

SAN  JOSE  AND  TAYLORSVILLE,  CALIF. 

H.  M.  BARNGROVER,  Owner. 


HEREFORDS 


LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE. 

My  stock  is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and  selection. 
Have  for  sale  a  carload  of  registered  bulls  and  a  carload  of  heifers — 
1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Beau  Donald  31  No.  109885 
and  Mr.  Perfection  No.  215575. 

They  will  go  quickly.   Write  or  call  at  once. 

Wm.  Bemmerly  -  Woodland,  Calif. 
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The  Hereford 
Corporation  of 
Wyoming 


Will  have  their  Show  Herd  on  Exhibition  at 
the  California  International  Live  Stock  Show, 
San  Francisco,  November  1  to  8.  We  have 
several  car  loads  of  Bulls  and  Heifers.  Will 
be  glad  to  quote  prices  on  one  animal  or  a 
carload.    See  us  at  San  Francisco,  or  write  us 

The  Hereford  Corporation  of 
Wyoming.    Box  876 


RAYMOND  HUSTED, 
Yice-Pres.   &  Manager 
Koom  715,  E.  &  C.  BIdg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


CHEYENNE,  WYOMING 
WM.  COX,  Herdsman 


NEVADA  HERtFORD  RANCH 

Will  exhibit  a  young  herd  at  the  California  International  Livestock  Show  and  from  thU 
herd  well  at  the  Hereford  Sale  on  November  7th: 
NEVADA  LAD  EIGHTH.  O970C2 — 1st  in  senior  bull  calf  class  and  reserve  grand 

champion  bull  at  California  State  Fair  in  1918. 
ISIS  2ND,  697049 — 1st  in  senior  heifer  calf  class  and  reserve  grand  champion 

female  at  California  State  Fair  in  1918. 
VENETIA  2ND,  733062 — 2nd  in  senior  heifer  calf  class  at  California  State 

Fair  in  1918 

STANDARD  EVES  2ND,  733001 — 1st  in  junior  heifer  calf  class  at  California 

State  Fair  in  1918.  | 
CLEO  4TH,  64AM3 — Never  shown. 
Our  entire  offering  was  sired  by  Harris  Standard  Second,  420030,  and  the  three  females 
of  breeding  age  are  bred  to  the  $10,000.00  Bean  Blanehard  76th,  685487. 


JNO.  IL  CAZIER  £  SONS  CO. 


WELLS,  NEVADA 


Herefords  of  Royal  Quality 

AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION,  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  7 
California  Building,  Exposition  Grounds, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

A  splendid  offering  of  carefully  selected  registered  Herefbrd  cows,  heifers,  and  bulls, 
representing  the  choice  blood  lines  and  individually  equal  to  their  breeding. 
Under  auspices  of 

PACIFIC  COAST  HEREFORD  CATTLE   BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

J.  I.  Cazler,  Pres..  Wells,  Nev. 
J.  A.  BUNTINU,  Sec.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Sale  begins,  promptly  at  1  p.  in. — Catalog  free  on  request. 
Auctioneer —  Sales  Manager — 

EARL  GARTEN,  Greensburg,  Ind.       C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sacramento,  Calif. 


90  PUREBRED  UNREGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
At  Public  Auction,  Saturday,  Nov.  8,  at  1  p.  m. 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY  YARDS,  SOUTH  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

In  this  sale  MR.  H.  M.  BARNGROVER.  Santa  Clara.  Calif.,  will  disperse  his  entire  herd 
of  unregistered  cattle  to  make  room  for  the  expansion  of  his  herd  of  registered  Herefords. 
The  offering  includes  choice  cows,  bred  and  open  heifers,  and  bulls  of  various  ages. 
Buyers  will  find  in  this  sale  the  most  desirable  sort  of  cattle  for  profitable  range  purposes. 
For  further  information  communicate  with  owner  or  sales  manager. 

Auctioneer—  Owner —  Sales  Manager — 

COL.  REN  A.  RHOADES,     H.  M.  BARNGROYER,      C.  J  .  HUGHES, 

Los  Angeles  Santa  Clara,  Calif.         Sacramento,  Calif. 


Valle  de  las  Vi«jas 

MERE  ORDS 

We  will  have  only  a  limited  number  of  choice  young  bulls  for  sale,  until 

spring  delivery. 

D.  H.  OGDEN      P.O.  Address,  ALPINE,  (Sun  Diego  Co.)  CALIF. 


VISIT  THE  BIG  BEEF  SHOW. 

The  beef  cattle  division  will  be  made  up  of  animals  that  wonld  easily 
grace  the  ring  of  the  Diternational  at  Chicago.  It  is  admitted  by  the 
other  fcectiout*  of  the  country  that  the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  best  place  on 
earth  for  growing  good  stock,  and  we  are  going  to  demonstrate  that  it  is 
the  best  place  to  show  this  stock.  It's  going  to  be  a  great  show  and  we 
want  everybody  to  come  and  see  it. 

».  S.  GUILFORD,  Snpt  Beef  Cattle  Division. 


ing  qualities,  they  always  make  a  su- 
preme showing.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  those  who  have  small  herds  in 
different  parts  of  the  State  will  have 
them  in  condition  for  the  show  cir- 
cuit in  another  year  or  two,  so  that 
we  may  have  a  better  showing  of  the 
breed. 

Woodland,  California,  is  noted  for 
many  good  things  in  the  various  lines 
of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  its  herds  and  flocks  of 
purebred  livestock,  and  It  is  something 
that  seems  to  be  growing  in  the  com- 
munity. Henry  M.  Elber'g  will  bring 
some  of  his  beautiful  Shorthorns  down 
to  the  big  livestock  show  at  San  Fran- 
cisco the  first  week  in  November. 
Mind  you,  they  won't  be  any  common, 
every-day  cattle  either,  but  will  be  in 
the  pink  of  condition,  showing  the 
highest  quality,  excellent  Shorthorn 
type  and  the  best  of  breeding. 

The  Hereford  Corporation  of  Wyo- 
ming, the  most  extensive  breeders  of 
purebred  Herefords  probably  in  the 
world,  are  making  the  circuit  of  the 
big  shows  on  the  Pacific  Coast  this 
fall.  It  is  certainly  an  addition  to 
any  cattle  show  to  have  their  show 
herd  enter  the  lixis,  as  Jt  surely  very 
materially  helps  to  make  a  beef  show 
what  it  ought  to  be.  They  have  some- 
where about  1.000  purebred  cows  in 
their  breeding  herds,  which  gives  them 
great  opportunity  to  select  show  ani- 
mals. 

Another  g  eat  Hereto,  d  breeding  es- 
tablishment that  will  show  their  good 
ones  at  the  San  Francisco  Show  is 
John  H.  Cazier  &.  Sons  of  Wells,  Ne- 
vada. The  best  of  breeding  and  indi- 
viduality, coupled  with  the  highest 
quality,  makes  their  Herefords  sought 
after  wherever  known.  Their  cattle 
at  the  show  and  sale  will  be  the  kind 
that  will  make  competition  closer  in 
the  show  ring  and  bidding  higher  In 
the  sales  ring.  Those  who  think  Ne- 
vada grows  only  sagebrush  will  change 
their  minds  when  they  see  these 
cattle. 

Thos.  B.  Dibblee  Estate  of  Santa 
Barbara  and  Lompoc  will  have  their 
native-bred  and  imported  Shorthorns 
in  the  show  ring  when  the  classes  are 
called  in  their  departments.  Their 


great  herd  sires,  Hallwood  Flash  and 
Bashan  Augusta,  the  first-named  first 
in  class  and  senior  champion  and  the 
latter  junior  and  grand  champion  in 
the  Shorthorn  classes  at  the  State 
Fair  this  year,  with  a  lot  of  classy 
females,  make  them  a  force  to  be 
reckoned  with  in  any  show  ring. 

Thos.  T.  Miller  of  Hollister,  for- 
merly of  Los  Angeles,  breeds  and  will 
show  Shorthorns  of  high  class  and  in- 
dividuality. This  herd  has  been  se-r? 
lected  with  great  care  as  to  breeding 
and  individuality  and  is  composed  of 
some  of  the  best  cattle  bred  in  Amer- 
ica and  Great  Britain  as  well.  Mnl 
Miller's  show  will  fill  all  classes.     .  I 

W.  J.  Bemmerly  of  Woodland  breeds 
Herefords  that  grow  so  fast  and  into 
such  excellent  animals  that  he  can 
sell  'em  for  $2,600  apiece  when  they 
are  a  year  old.  Of  couise,  he  may  not 
sell  all  his  >earling.->  for  qirte  that 
figure,  but  he  has  good  ones  and  al- 
ways in  good  condition.  If  he  hasn't 
sold  all  his  topnotchers,  and  who  cvpy 
knew  a  good  breeder  that  did,  he  will 
have  a  bunch  at  the  California  Inter- 
national that  we  will  all  like  to  look 
at.  Mr.  Perfection,  Bonnie  Brae  9th  and 
Now  Era  2nd  are  jlrcs  that  have  a 
wonderful  lot  of  progeny  in  this  herd 
and  that  are  hard  to  heat  anywhere.  I 

H.  H.  Gable  of  Esparto,  owner  of 
the  Diamond  G.  Ranch,  will  show  at 
San  Francisco,  and  if  his  purebred 
herd  look  so  well  as  they  did  in  Aug- 
ust on  the  wheat  stubble,  lie  could 
bring  the  whole  herd  to  the  California 
Inu  rnational  ant'  win  with  'em.  Of 
course,  they  were  not  washed  and 
combed,  but  it  almost  seemed  as 
though  that  was  all  they  needed  to 
put  them  in  the  best  of  show  shape. 

Jenner-By-The-Sea  at  the  mouth 
the  Russian  River,  where  the  Krass  is 
green  nine  months  in  the  year  and  the 
other  three  months  it  Ib  just  right  for 
cattle  to  eat — right  in  Hurh  a  loca- 
tion and  with  5,500  acres  of  land  that 
grows  such  grass\  Chas.  Rule  breeds 
and  raises  beautiful  "Whitefaces" 
with  the  bluest  kind  of  Hereford  blood 
in  their  veins. 

Mr.  Rule  will  show  some  of  these  aris- 
tocrats at  the  California  International 

and  have  some  in  the  sale. 


CALIFORNIA  CATTLEMEN'S 
CONTENTION. 

California  RuUdincr,  Exposition 
Grounds,  San  Fraacisco. 
Program. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  5.  10  A. 
M.:  Called  to  order.  Opening  address 
by  Pres.  L.  A.  Nares.  Secretary's  re- 
port. Importance  of  the  Kendrick- 
Kenyon  Bills,  by  D.  B.  Heard,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  1:30  P.  M.:  Report  of  Market- 
ing Committee  and  discussions. 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  6,  9:30 
A.  M.:  The  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  its  Relation  to  Cattle  Pro- 
tection, Gf  H.  Hecke,  Director  of 
Agriculture.  Report  of  Committee  on 
Transportation.  Report  of  Committee 
on  National  Forests  and  Grazing. 
Address  by  Hon.  Wm.  Kent.  Address 
by  Frank  D.  Thomson  editor.  Short- 
horn in  America.  Report  of  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation.  1:30  P.  M.: 
Sale  of  Shorthorns.  1  P.  M.:  Banquet 
California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation. California  Building. 

FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  9:30  A.  M.: 
"A  Slogan  for  the  Live  Stock  In- 
dustry of  California,"  C.  E.  Rachford, 
Assistant  District  Forester.  Co- 
operative Marketing,  H.  C.  Carr, 
Porterville.  1 :30  P.  M.:  Sale  of  Here- 
fords. 7:30  P.  M.:  Banquet  of  Live 
Stock  Breeders  of  California  and 
business  men  of  San  Francisco  to 
consider  ways  and  means  to  per- 
petuate the  California  International 
Lfve  Stock  Show. 


GOOD  HEREFORDS. 

The  Hereford  Corporation  of  Wy- 
oming, with  ranches  and  offices  at 
Cheyenne,  Wyo..  and  headquarters  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  is  the  last  new  member 
to  be  reported  in  the  Pacific  Coast 


Breeders'  Association.  It  is  one  of 
the  largest,  if  not  actually  the  largest 
breeder  of  registered  Herefords  in  the 
United  States,  as  it  carries  approxi- 
mately 1.000  head  of  breeding  cows. 

This  corporation  Is  following  the 
Coa6t  show  circuit  this  fall  and  will 
have  15  head  in  the  California  Inter- 
national the  first  week  In  November. 
It  is  showing  some  that  have  won  in 
Nebraska,  Colorado  and  Utah  this  fall. 
It  also  has  4  head  consigned  to  the 
Hereford  sale  on  November  7.  This 
consignment  consists  of  Miss  Era  14th. 
Miss  Dale,  an  aged  cow.  and  the  two 
Dare  heifers.  Miss  Dare  10th  and  Miss 
Dare  11th,  sired  by  Premier  Dare. 


PACIFIC  COAST  BFREF0RD 
ASSOCIATION  SALE. 

This  sale  will  be  held  on  Friday, 
November  7,  at  the  California  Building 
during  the  California  International 
Live  Stock  Show.  The  consignors  to 
the  sale  are:  W.  J.  Bemmerly,  Wood- 
land, H.  M.  Barngrover.  Santa  Clara, 
J.  A.  Bunting,  Mission  San  Jose,  G.  W. 
Emmons,  Oakland,  H.  H.  Gable.  Es- 
parto, Chas.  Rule,  Jenner.  J.  H.  Cazier 
&  Sons,  Wells,  Nev.,  Hereford  Corp. 
of  Wyoming,  Cheyenne. 

Having  a  total  of  34  head  in  the 
sale.  These  as  a  whole  will  be  the 
finest  lot  of  Herefords  that  ever  went 
through  a  sale  ring  in  the  west.  In 
this  lot  there  will  be  about  24  head 
that  will  be  shown  at  the  California 
International  Live  Stock  Show.  These 
cattle  are  all  tuberculin  tested  and 
guaranteed  breeders.  There  will  be 
about  17  head  of  cows  with  calves  and 
most*  of  the  others  to  calf  in  the 
spring.  Earl  Gartin  of  Greensburg. 
Indiana,  will  be  the  auctioneer,  and 
the  sale  will  be  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Here- 
ford Breeders'  Association. 


October  25,  191*. 
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BOSELAWJf  SHORTHORNS  SELL 
WELL. 


Again  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
good  Shorthorns  bring  big  money. 
Not  that  the  demonstration  was  need- 
ed, but  it  give*  the  owners  and  breed- 
«rs  of  this  great  breed  another  assur- 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

WTLLOCGHBT,  ISIO. 

Milking  Sb»rtb»rns 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred   by   as  aod  ockmawledc*   Che  beet  and 

most  valuable  laeliidnal  »t  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  beet  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1.700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10.000  lbs.  of  Bulk 
Winners  at  the  recent  Csnsrress  sale  owned  by 
as  or  of  oar  breedbig*.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  elubs  •  spedalty. 

Write  T.  H.  Umti\  

Santa  Bosa  Stock  Fan,  Santa  Sou,  Cal. 
California  Bepreeeatative. 


ance  that  their  faith  in  their  favorites 
is  well  founded  and  not  a  "house  built 
upon  the  sand."  Forty-three  animals 
averaged  over  $6*0  each,  or,  to  be 
accurate,  $607.55.  The  top  of  the  sale 
was  Rosie  Mayflower,  sold  to  the  Con- 
away  Ranch  for  $2,200,  and  a  close 
second  was  the  3-year-old  bull,  Cres- 
cent Dale,  selling  for  $2,000  to  O.  L. 
Raper  of  Glenn  County.  Mischief  E 
3rd  became  the  property  of  Caledonia 
Farms  for  $1,550.  Fair  Oaks  Ranch 
of  Willits  paid  $1,150  for  Lovely's 
Pride. 

Among  the  buyers  who  purchased 
liberally  were  Edinger-Johnson  Co.  of 
Hood,  who  obtained  7  head;  Butte 
City  Ranch,  4  head;  R.  H.  Parsons  of 
Holt,  3  head:  J.  F.  Dunne  of  Gilroy, 
5  head,  and  J.  H.  Bond  of  Newark,  3 
head.  The  rest  going  in  single  and 
double  lots  in  various  directions. 

The  sale  was  well  attended  both  by 
buyers  and  others  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  breed.  B.  O.  Cowen, 
former  assistant  secretary  of  the 
American  Shorthorn  Association, 
spoke  on  the  history  of  the  Short- 
horn. 


If  no  alfalfa  is  available  it  will  pay 
swine   breeders   to   feed  tankage  in 

connection  with  any  of  the  grain  feeds 
at  the  ratio  of  1  part  tankage  to  10  to 
15  parts  grain. 


30-DAY  SACRIFICE  SALE 

Registered  Shorthorns 

On  account  of  having  leased  my  Live  Oak  Farm,  will  sell 
at  private  treaty  about  60  head,  including  between  30  and 
40  head  of  cows  with  calves  at  foot  by  Count  Glory 
and   Hallwood    Village;    also   20   high-class   young  bulls. 

Write  at  once  or  call  and  see  them 


LIVE  OAK'  CALIFORNIA 


ININISFAIL  FARM 

Dairy  Shorthorns 

WON  AT  STATE  FAIR,  1919 

GRAND  CHAMPION  COW  (Lady  Beatrice)  on  five  cows  in  milk. 

FIRST — Herd ;  best  record  of  milk  cow  on  all  herds ;  Get  of  sire 
and  produce  of  dam. 


BELLEYIEW  DAISY, 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair,  191S. 

She  has  three  records  in  8,000  lbs.  milk  and  30  lbs.  fat,  including 
last  official  record  of  8,841  lbs.  milk  and  331.6  lbs.  fat. 

See  our  herd  at  the 

CALIFORNIA  INTERNATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  SHOW, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  NOVEMBER  1  TO  8 

Alexander  &  Kellogg 


SUISUN, 


CALIFORNIA 


HILLCREST 
STOCK  FARM 


KING  LANCASTER, 

The  only  bull  three  times  Grand  Champion  at  the  California 
State  Fair  and  five  times  Grand  Champion  in  one  year. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
SHROPSHIRE  and 
MERINO  SHEEP 

BULLS  AND  RAMS  FOR  SALE 
Single  or  Carload  Lots 


Davis, 


T.  S.  GLIDE,  Prop. 


California 


Breed  for 

BEEF  and  MILK 

The  Two  Greatest  Necessities  of  the  Age. 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Supply  both.  Authorities  admit  they  are  the  greatest 
'       dual  purpose  cows.   It  is  the  coming  breed. 


FOOTHILLS  PIOXFFR. 

Senior  and   Grand  Champion   at   Stat*  Fair,  1919 

Herd  Sire:  FOOTHILLS  PIONEER,  by  General  Clay, 

who  has  30  daughters  in  the  Resister-of-Merit  list. 
DAM.  IMP.  TASSEL,  who  has  a  record  of  10.000  lbs.  milk. 
CHOICE  BULLS,  ALL  AGES,  FOR  SALE.  Write  me*  or  better,  Call  and  See  Them. 

Meet  me  at  the  California  International,  November  1-8.  1 


Harrison 


Thomas 

SANTA  ROSA  STOCK  FARM 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAIFORNIA 

Pacific  Coast  Representative  for  the  celebrated  Otis  herd  of  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  which  has  the  largest  sale  connections  in  America, 
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THIRD  SALE  OF 

SHORTHORNS 

under  the  auspices  of  CALIFORNIA  SHORTHORN   BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

fl.fr^  THURSDAY,  NOV.  6,  1919 

At   CALIFORNIA   BUILDING,    EXPOSITION  GROUNDS, 

In  conjunction  with  the  SAN  FRANCISCO  LIVESTOCK  SHOW,  NOVEMBER  1-8,  1919. 

The  entries  to  this  sale  have  been  selected  both  from  the  standpoint  of  individuality  and  breeding,  and  represent  unquestionably 

the  greatest  lot  of  Shorthorns  ever  offered  at  public  sale  in  California. 

This  offering  comes  from  the  herds  of  the  following  well  known  breeders, 

CALEDONIA  FARMS,  West  Sacramento  ORMONDALE  COMPANY,  Redwood  City 

(Edward  Cebrian)  PACHECO  CATTLE  CO.,  Hollister. 

T.  T.  MILLER,  Hollister.  SAN  JULIAN  RANCH,  Santa  Barbara. 

For  Catalog,  Addn  nm  (Estate  of  Thos.  B.  Dibblee) 

CALIFORNIA  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

222  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


AUCTIONEER,  EARL  GARTIN, 


GREENSBURG,  1ND. 


Caledonia  Shorthorns 

LARGEST  HERD  OF  HIGH-CLASS  SHORTHORNS 

In  this  country — 100  head  of  wonderful  breeding  matrons,  combining  the 
noted  Elmendorf  and  Harkm  ss  herds. 

The  fountain-head  of  international  prize-winning  stock,  producing  the 
dam  of  the  Grand  Champion  steer  over  all  breeds  at  the  1917  Chicago 
International;  the  dam  of  the  Grand  Champion  Shorthorn  steer  at  the 
1918  International;  the  dam  of  "CALIFORNIA  MODEL,"  the  highest 
priced  Shorthorn  bull  ever  sold  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  bringing  $5,500  at 
public  sale. 

Prof.  Trowbridge,  eminent  Shorthorn  Judge,  says  of  our  herd:  "I 
do  not  know  where  I  have  seen  a  more  valuable  lot  of  cows."  Prof. 
Cotchell,  representative  of  The  American  Shorthorn  Association.  Prof. 
Burns  of  Ames,  Iowa,  and  others  who  have  seen  our  herd  recently,  say 
the  same. 

The  Greatest  Herd  Sires 

IMP.  CALEDONIA,  our  senior  sire,  is  considered  the  best  Scotch  bull 
imported  in  recent  years.  Sired  by  the  Dutbie  bull  Proud  Emblem,  the 
best  stock  bull  in  Scotland,  whose  calf  topped  the  sales  last  year  at 
$20,000.  Out  of  a  Rosewood  cow — the  best  in  the  Wm.  Anderson  herd. 
In  breeding,  type,  color  and  individuality,  this  bull  stands  supreme. 
GAINFORI)  MATCHLESS,  first  prize  senior  yearling  at  last  Chicago  In- 
ternational, son  of  Imported  Gainford  Marquis,  combines  finest  breeding 
with  unusual  scale  (weighs  2,500  lbs.  at  2  years). 

PINE  GROVE  KING,  by  Champion  King  Cumberland,  the  highest-priced 
bull  of  his  day,  and  out  of  a  Clipper  dam.  His  individuality  is  as  good 
as  his  pedigree. 

SELECT  SULTAN,  a  double  great  grandson  of  Whitehall  Sultan.  This 
young  bull  combines  with  wonderful  breeding,  fine  individuality,  and  a 
most  promising  outlook. 

Will  show  at  the  CALIFORNIA  INTERNATIONAL,  November  1-8, 
and  have  consigned  some  good  ones  to  the  Shorthorn  Sale, 
November  6. 

CALEDONIA  FARMS 

Office,  57  Post  SU  San  Francisco.  WLST  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Attend  the  CALIFORNIA  INTERNATIONAL  SHOW, 
s\\  FRANCISCO,  NOVEMBER  1-8. 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  have  a  very  flue  yearhne  bull  for  sale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 


'I'm-  iH  an  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  very  choice  cows  and  heifers. 


H. 


L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 

6  miles  east  of  Sacramento. 


Perkins,  Calif. 


RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS 

Santa   Barbara,  Calif. 


BASH  AN  AUGUSTA — Grand  Champion  1010  State  Fair. 
FOUNDATION  OF  THIS  HEBD  is  the  very  best  that  can  be  found  and  represents  tha 
principal  Scotch  Shorthorn  families,  the  breeding  dams  being-  of  such  popular  families  as 
Princess  Royal,  Augustas.  Lavenders.  Mary  Anne  of  Lancaster.  Imp.  Eliza,  Ruby.  Queen 
of  Beauty.  Orange  BloBsoms,  Village  Princess  (Imp.  from  Canada),  Ury.  Alexandrians, 
Acanthas.  Rosemary.  Seosels.  Butlerflya.  Missies,  Marr  Bessie,  and  Marr  Roan  Ladys. 

HEBD  KILLS. 

It  ASH  AN  AUGUSTA,  by  Right  Stamp  and  out  of  Baron's  Delight  by  Augusta  Baron. 
UALLWOOD  FLASH.  Grandson  of  Hallwood  Village,  out  of  a  Choice  Goods  cow.  First 

prize  and  Senior  Champion  bull  at  State  Fair,  1019. 
KING  LEAR,  Sired  by  Scotch  Cumberland  and  out  of  a  Queen  of  Beauty  slam. 
IMP.  GRAND  GALLANT — A  Straight  Marr  Roan  Lady.    Full  brothrr  to  the  SI"  omi  bull 
at  the  head  of  the  famous  herd  of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Kentucky. 

WILL  SHOW  AT  THE  CALIFORNIA  INTERNATIONAL — NOV.  1-S. 
AND  WILL  CONSIGN  3  HEIFERS  TO  THE  SHORTHORN  SALE— NOVEMBER  Oth. 
ESTATE  Or  THOS.   B  DIBBLEE 

JOHN  TROUP,  Mgr.  LOMPOC  or  SANTA  BARBARA 


LOVERS  OF  SHORTHORNS 

and  visitors  at  the 
California  International  Livestock  Show 

are  invited  to  look  over  several  daughters  of 

PACHECO  LAD  58(h 

These  heifers  are  so  uniformly  good  that  we  believe  we  have  a  bull  of 
our  own  breeding  that  will  excel  the  wonderful  record  of  his  sire, 

"TRUED  ALE." 

At  San  Francisco  in  1!)15  and  at  Sacramento.  1916.  1917,  and  1918.  in  23 
classes,  showing  practically  all  the  blood  of  TKI  KOALE.  we  won 
23  firsts  and  13  seconds. 

Pacheco  Cattle  Company 

HOLLISTER,  CALIF. 


October  25,  1910. 
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ORMONDALE 


Our  herd  of  Straight  Scotch  Shorthorns,  headed  by  Golden 
Goods  Junior,  sired  by  Golden  Goods  out  of  Roan  Marble 
3d,  tracing  back  to  Imp.  G'em  by  Beaver. 

The  female  herd  comprises  the  very  best  lines  of  Scotch  breeding,  tracing  to  Imp.  Sorrel 
by  Roan  Gauntlet,  Imp.  Volumnia  by  Cumberland,  Young  Mary  by  Jupiter,  Imp.  Orange 
Blossom  31st  by  Roan  Gauntlet,  Imported  Sunray  by  Stockwell,  etc. 

We  guarantee  every  animal  we  sell.  Have  a  long  list  of  satisfied  customers  in  both  North 
and  South  America. 

LITTLE  SWEETHEART,  first  prize  two-year-old  and  Grand  Champion,  and  ORMON- 
DALE MAID  2nd,  who  won  second  prize  in  what  was  considered  the  strongest  Junior  Year- 
ling Class  ever  shown  at  the  State  Fair,  are  both  of  our  breeding  and  were  sold    by  us 
at  public  auction. 

OUR  POLICY  IS  TO  CONSIGN  OUR  BEST 

In  accordance  with  this  policy  we  will  consign  to  the  Shorthorn  Sale  to  be  held  at  the  Cal- 
ifornia International  Livestock  Show,  November  6th,  five  females  and  three  bulls  of  the  very 
highest  class  breeding,  and  fine  individuals,  many  of  them  by  our  herd  sire  and  out  of 
straight  Cruickshank  cows.  Three  of  them  are  shown  below. 


Meet  us  at  the  CALIFORNIA  INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  SHOW,  November  l-8th 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 


ORMONDALE  COMPANY 


Ranch  7  miles  from  Palo  Alto  on 
Woodside  Road.  . 


JAMES  McDONNELL,  Superintendent, 
P.  0.  Address,  Redwood  City,  R.  D.  1 
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THE  QUEENS  OF  THE  DAIRY  EXPECT  YOU. 

The  great  development  of  the  dairy  cattle  business  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  be  rellected  in  the  l>airy  Division  of  the  California  Inter- 
national Live  Stwk  Show.  There  is  scarcely  a  recognized  dairy  breed 
bnt  what  will  be  represented  with  strong  classes.  Not  only  will  we  have 
a  good  show  of  dairy  classes  in  the  show  ring  competition,  but  we  will 
have  the  honor  of  entertaining  Tilly  Alcartra,  the  world's  record  cow, 
giving  dairymen  and  public  alike  an  opportunity  to  see  the  greatest  cow 
of  all  lime. 

C.  W.  RUBEL,  Supt.  Dairy  Cattle  Division. 


LARGE  ATTENDANCE  MARKS  LOS 
ANGELES  STOCK  SHOW. 


By  the  time  this  paper  reaches  its 
readers  the  above  mentioned  show 
will  have  about  closed  its  doors  and 
passed  into  history  as  a  land  mark 
of  progression  in  animal  Industry. 
As  we  go  to  press  reports  are  coming 
in  as  to  its  auspicious  opening. 

Sunday  the  grounds  were  thronged 
and  at  least  30,000  people  visited  the 
show,  and  all  were  loud  in  their 
raises  except  those  who  had  forgot- 
ten the  ban  on  Sunday  racing. 

The  horse  show  feature  was  "pulled 
off"  between  the  heats  of  the  racing 
and  Monday  saw  the  begrnning  of  this 
popular  feature.  An  innovation  in  the 
horse  line  was  the  parade  of  indi- 
vidual exhibits  in  certain  open  places 
reserved  for  them  so  that  the  crowds 
could  see  them  comfortably,  as  it  was 
Impossible  for  the  people  to  see  them 
by  the  "walk  around  method." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of 

Commerce  was  very  enthusiastic  over 


DAIRY  SHOW  AT  CHICAGO. 


Sam  H.  Greene,  secretary-manager 
of  the  California  Dairy  Council,  was 
one  of  the  fifty  Californians  who  help- 
ed make  up  the  grand  total  of  75,000 
people  who  passed  through  the  turn- 
stiles of  the  National  Dairy  Show, 
October  6-12,  and  he  pronounced  it  as 
to  be  expressed  in  the  most  superla- 
tive terms — Immense!  A  whale!  And 
such  expressions  used  as  a  barrage 
only  would  convey  the  correct  thought 
of  this  the  greatest  of  dairy  exhibi- 
tions. 

The  exhibits  were  extremely  large 
with  870  head  of  cattle  entered  for 
competition  and  1,000  head  in  all,  in- 
cluding those  consigned  to  the  Jersey 
and  Holstein  sales.  The  exhibit  of 
machinery  was  tremendous  and  all 
the  exhibitors  report  good  sales. 
Twelve  additional  buildings  were 
necessary  to  house  the  exhibits  of  all 
kinds,  in  addition  to  the  amphitheatre 
building. 

The  exhibit  of  the  U.  S.  Department 


California  Gretel,  World's  Record  Milch  Gnat.    Bred  and  owned  by  the  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 


the  livestock  exhibits.  He  thought 
the  show  would  be  a  great  demonstra- 
tion of  the  varied  resources  of  Cali- 
fornia and  would  show  people  who 
think  we  have  only  "oranges,  flowers 
and  sunshine,"  that  we  are  surely  do- 
ing great  things  in  the  livestock  lines. 

Grading  in  the  horse  show  depart- 
ments commenced  Monday.  Three 
and  five-gaited  saddle  horse  classes 
were  judged  and  also  California  stock 
horses. 

It  seems  as  though  more  interest 
was  manifest  in  the  livestock  judging 
than  in  former  years.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  as  the  time  is  coming  when 
livestock,  particularly  the  pure-bred, 
is  going  to  be  much  more  in  the  spot- 
light and  people  will  be  obliged  to 
know  more  about  the  different  classes. 
A  stock  show  like  this  was,  is  one  of 
the  very  best  places  to  learn  many 
things  about  the  different  breeds.  All 
classes  are  shown  and  the  very  best 
types  of  these  classes. 

Calf  Profits 

Are  you  getting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before- 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

has  been  known  since  the  rear  1800  «s  Ois  cora- 
lA>w  :iulk  aobsutute.  Costa  leas  than  half  M  mocb 
_a  mine  —  proven*,  acourtno  -  -  promote,  early  matur- 
ity. Sold  by  dealer*  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  ^'  ^"l^^'^if^i^ 

COULSON  CO.    ■   -   -   Petal uma,  Cal 


of  Agriculture  attracted  much  atten- 
tion and  was  very  instructive.  It  will 
certainly  be  a  great  addition  to  the 
California  International,  especially  as 
Mr.  Greene  induced  them  to  send  much 
more  of  it  than  they  had  at  first  in- 
tended. 

The  feature  of  the  Guernsey  show 
was  that  Edgemoor  Farms  of  Santee, 
W.  H.  Dupee,  owner,  out  of  30  classes 
won  17  firsts  and  8  seconds,  as  well 
as  grand  champion  bull  and  junior 
champion  bull.  Mr.  Dupee's  cattle 
and  one  bull  by  the  Elliott-Brant 
Rancho  were  the  only  cattle  from 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  their 
winnings  are  certainly  something  for 
California  people  to  be  proud  of. 

Again,  out  of  210  entries  in  the  com- 
mercial milk  scoring  contest,  Califor- 
nia exhibitors  won  6  firsts  out  of  9 
possible  firsts. 

Now  Mr.  Greene  lays  particular 
stress  on  the  fact  that  no  exhibitors, 
except  Mr.  Dupee  and  Elliott-Brant 
Rancho,  were  from  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  and  of  the  75,000  people 
in  attendance  only  about  50  were  from 
California.  Therefore,  if  the  Pacific 
Coast,  including  Montana,  Idaho, 
Utah,  Nevada  and  Arizona,  want  a  big 
dairy  show,  where  they  can  exhibit 
their  cattle  and  see  the  show,  they  will 
have  to  stage  one  themselves  the  com- 
ing year. 


ROYAL  HOLSTEIN  BREEDING 

Young  bulls,  mostly  from  females  of  Prince  Hiske  Walker  breeding, — a 
classy  lot.  They  have  outstanding  quality  and  vigor,  with  supreme  dairy 
conformation  and  temperament.  Nicely  marked.  Profitable  for  grade 
herds;  fit  to  head  any  purebred  herd. 

CALL  OR  WRITE  FOR  PARTICULARS. 

Mr  E.  CORINWELL 

Route  B,  Box  183,  Modesto,  Cal. 

Ranch  3  miles  N.  W.  on  Preseott  Road. 


OUR  SENIOR  HERD  SIRE 

King  of  the  Black  and  Whites 

Fir^'.  bull  whose  nearest  7  dams  averaged  over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
He  has  more  A.  R.  O.  daughters  than  any  other  bull  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Our  Junior  Herd  Sires  are 

King  Pontiac  Segis  Enka 
King  Lillian  Walker  Segis 

The  latter  is  a  son  of  King  of  the  Black  and  Whites.   His  first  daughter 
to  be  tested  made  over  17  lbs.  as  a  two-year-old. 

THESE  THREE  BULLS  REPRESENT  THE  BEST  OF  THE 
HOLSTEIN  BREED. 

We  have  a  few  of  their  sons  who  will  soon  be  ready  for  service  that  are 
the  finest  individuals  we  have  ever  been  able  to  offer. 

TERMS  IF  DESIRED. 

Write  at  once  or  call  and  see  tnem. 

HENDERSON  COMPANY 

Sacramento,  Cal. 


SUPREME  GLISTE  PIETJE 

The  King  of  High  Testers 

Sire  of  First  Prize  Junior  Yearling  and  Junior  Champion  Bull  at  the 
State  Fair  this  year. 

We-  have  a  few  of  his  sons  from  A.  R.  O.  cows  that  will  soon  be  ready 
for  light  service.    They  combine  type  and  big  production. 

Write  for  pedigree  and  prices. 

BONITA  STOCK  FARM 


Sacramento,  Cal. 


J.  M.  HENDERSON,  Prop. 


T.  L.  HEATH,  Mgr. 


BRING  UP  YOUR 
PRODUCTION 


by  introducing  the  world's  greatest  producing  dairy  blood 
into  your  herd,  with  a  son  of  Sir  Aaggie  Korndyke  Alcartra, 
grandson  of  Tilly  Alcartra,  the  World's  Champion  long- 
distance dairy  cow.  His  two  nearest  dams  average  1,896.58 
pounds  of  butter  and  27,300  pounds  milk  in  365  days. 

Bulls  of  serviceable  age  sired  by  him  and  out  of  A.  R.  O.  dams. 


WRITE  OR  CALL  AND  SEE  THE  AT  ONCE. 

LEEMAN  &  KILGORE 


Ripon, 


California 
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MEET 

TILLY  ALCARTRA 

THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  DAIRY  COW 

CALIFORNIA 

INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK 
SHOW 

San  Francisco,  November  1  to  8 

Tilly  Alcartre  and  two  of  her  get  will  be  included  in  our  show  herd  at 
San  Francisco.   This  great  cow  holds  the  world's  long  distance  record 
for  both  milk  and  butter  with  a  six  years'  production  of 

156776.1  pounds  milk — 6142.17  pounds  butter. 

She  is  the  only  cow  in  the  world  that  has  produced  over 

33,000  pounds  milk  in  one  year. 
She  is  the  only  cow  in  the  world  that  has  produced  OTer 

63,000  pounds  milk  in  two  years. 
She  is  the  only  cow  in  the  world  that  has  produced  over 

93,000  pounds  is  three  years. 
She  is  the  only  cow  In  the  world  that  has  produced  over 

120,000  pounds  in  four  years. 
She  is  the  only  cow  in  the  world  that  has  produced  over 

1100  pounds  butter  three  different  years. 
She  is  the  only  cow  in  the  world  that  has  five  records  aver- 
aging over  1.100  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
She  is  the  only  cow  that  has  Bix  records  averaging  over 

1,000  pounds  butter  in  one  year. 
She  is  now  in  her  seventh  yearly  test  and  has  produced 
18,400  pounds  milk  and  700  pounds  butter  in  204  days. 

KING  MORCO  ALCARTRA,  son  of  this  great  cow,  heads  our  herd.  His 
dam  and  sire's  dam  average  1204.07  pounds  butter  and  31,125.8  pounds 
milk  in  one  year.  A  young  bull  by  this  great  sire,  or  out  of  one  of  his 
daughters,  which  are  soon  due,  merits  your  consideration. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  CORPORATION 


Woodland, 


California 


DISPERSAL  SALE 


100 


— OF— 
REGISTERED 

H0LSTEIN  -  FRIESI  AN 
cows 


100 


WEDNESDAY  and  THURSDAY 

NOVEMBER  5th  and  6th,  1919 

6  Granddaughters  of  King  of  the  Pontiacs,  the  sire  of  253  tested  daughters — 3  above 

40  lbs.,  3  above  1,000  lbs.  Butter  in  one  year. 
3  Granddaughters  of  Pontiac  Komdyke,  the  sire  of  149  tested  daughters — 2  above  1,000 

lbs.  Butter  in  one  year. 
6  Granddaughters  of  Pontiac  Aaggie  Komdyke.  the  sire  of  58  tested  daughters — 6  above 

1,000  lbs.  Butter  in  one  year. 
1  Granddaughter  of  Henge.rveld  De  Kol.  the  sire  of  116  tested  daughters — 10  above  30 

30  lbs.  Butter  in  7  davs. 
J.  Granddaughter  of  Colautha  Johanna,  the  sire  of  120  tested  daughters — 25  above  30 

lbs.  Butter  in  7  days. 

3  Granddaughters  of  Rag  Apple  Komdyke  8th,  sire  of  30  tested  daughters — 1  above  40 

lbs.  Butter  in  7  days. 

4  Granddaughters  of  Beauty  Pietertje  Butter  King  Jr.,  the  sire  of  21  tested  daugters. 
1  Granddaughter  of  King  Segis  Pontiac,  the  sire  of  92  tested  daughters. 

1  Granddaughter  of  Sir  Pontiac  Rag  Apple,  the  sire  of  22  tested  daughters. 
3  Granddaughters  of  King  Hengerveld  Palmyra  Fayne,  the  sire  of  18  tested  daughters. 
68  of  these  Cows  are  now  on  Year'!*  Test,  making  good  records.    Several  have 
completed  their  Year's  Test  and  have  made  good  records. 
These  cows  are  nearly  all  bred  to  Pinderne  Soldene  Pontiac  Valdessa,  the  Bull  with  the 
phenomenal  backing.    He  is  a  son  of  a  WORLD'S  RECORD  COW,  and  his  sire  is  a  son 
and  grandson  of  WORLD'S  RECORD  COWS.     The  names  of  10  cows  with  WORLD'S 
RECORDS  and  8  BULLS  that  have  each  sired  one  or  more  WORLD  RECORD  COWS, 
appear  1b  his  pedigree. 

.     Complete  Dispersal  Sale  of  OUR  FOUNDATION  HERD. 
Write  for  Sale  Catalogue 

ALL  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

GEO.  A.  SMITH  &  SON,  Owners,      Corcoran,  Calif. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

Waterf  ord  Road,  Modesto 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 

Young  bulls  for  sale  out  of  A.  R.  0.  darns  up  to  33  lbs. 
Inspection  invited.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 


—IN— 


REGISTERED  HOLSTE 


On  Thursday,  October  30,  1919 

My  entire  herd  of  registered  Holsteins,  excepting  two  cows  and 
a  few  heifers,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction  at  my  ranch.  This 
herd  is  the  result  of  years  of  careful  selection  and  breeding.  It 
contains  nearly  fifty  head,  of  which  about  half  are  cows  in  milk, 
many  with  A.  R.  O.  records. 

A  Great  Herd  Sire 

Nudine  Butter  Boy  is  the  son  of  a  31-lb.  cow.  Of  his  nineteen 
calves  fifteen  have  been  heifers.  A  majority  of  the  cows  in  the 
sale  are  bred  to  this  bull  and  most  of  the  young  stuff  is  sired  by 
him.  Be  sure  to  attend  the  sale  and  buy  these  cattle  at  your 
own  price.  Write  for  catalog. 


C.  A.  MILLER 


RIP0N, 


CALIFORNIA 


Ranch  located  CV2  miles  northwest  of  Blpon  and  IS  miles  southwest  of  Stockton  on  French 
Camp  Road.    Take  Tidewater  and  Southern  EH ee trie  from  either  Stockton  or  Modesto. 


Seventh  Annual 
Pacific  International 

HolsteinSale 


Portland,  Friday,  Nov.  21,  1919 

To  be  held  in  the  new  Sale  and  Show  pavilion.  The 
finest  structure  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  costing 
$250,000.00.  This  is  a  wonderful  Stock  Show,  and 
the  opening  of  the  new  pavilion  makes  an  unusual 
occasion.  The  livestock  breeders  of  California 
should  all  be  in  attendance. 

80  Head  Registered  Holsteins 


Young  Cows 


Heifers 


Young  Bulls 


Nineteen  heifers,  all  by  dam's  and  sire's  dams  each 
having  over  1,000  lbs.  butter  in  a  year.  An  un- 
equaled  offer,  in  a  western  sale.  30-lb.  bulls  from 
the  greatest  breeding.  Young  cows,  in  calf  to  our 
greatest  sires.  An  unusual  opportunity  awaits  you 
at  this  greatest  Holstein  Sale.  The  cattle  are 
TUBERCULIN  TESTED  and  guaranteed  to  be  right. 

Holstein  Breeders'  Banquet  will  be  held  Friday  night,  after  the 
sale.   Drop  the  Manager  a  Postcard,  if  you  expect  to  be  present, 
so  proper  reservations  can  be  made. 

George  A.Gue,  Sale  Manager 

Yakima,  Wash. 
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Dandy  Dairy  Cattle  at  International 


(Written  for  Pacific  Burul  Press.) 


Producers  of  "whole,  fresh,  clean 
lacteal  secretion"  will  be  much  in  evi- 
dence at  the  San  Francisco  Live 
Stock  Show  during  the  first  week  of 
November.  Lovers  of  the  stately  Hol- 
steins,  the  beautiful  Guernsey,  the 
dainty  Jersey  and  comely  Ayrshire 
will  find  scores  and  scores  of  their 
favorite  breeds  to  inspect  and  admire. 
Many  of  the  herds  have  been  seen  at 
previous  fairs  and  some  are  exhibit- 
ing at  this  show  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  Even  those  who  have  shown 
at  previous  fairs  have  in  many  cases 
added  some  animals  to  their  former 
exhibit,  something  they  have  held  in 
reserve  for  the  bigger  time. 

It  has  often  been  said  in  these  col- 
umns that  because  a  breeder,  young 
or  new,  did  not  have  a  full  herd  to 
exhibit  should  be  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  something  at  the 
show  if  he  has  even  only  one  or  two 
to  uphold  the  glory  of  his  ranch.  In 
the  horse  line  it  is  no  uncommon  oc- 
currence to,  find  exhibitors  having 
only  one  animal  on  exhibition,  but  in 
other  classes  many  times  they  think  it 
is  of  no  use  if  they  only  have  one  or 
two.  Everyone  that  is  making  a  bus- 
iness of  raising  and  selling  purebred 
animals  of  any  kind  should  give  their 
business  as  much  publicity  as  pos- 
sible and  therefore,  whether  it  be  goat, 


granddam  in  the  world.  Come  and  see 
us  at  San  Francisco. 

Toyon  Farms  at  Los  Altos,  with  a 
wonderful  (the  adjective  is  used  con- 
servatively) herd  of  cows  to  draw 
upon,  will  make  an  exhibit,  and  of 
course,  it  will  be  a  super  excellent 
one.  Their  senior  herd  sire  is  Pietertje 
Ormsby  Mercedes  43rd,  with  a  great 
record  back  of  him,  and  he  is  an  ex- 
cellent individual  as  well.  The  past 
year  has  seen  a  supremely  good  lot  of 
animals  added  to  this  already  great 
herd.  In  making  these  additions  from 
time  to  time,  first  consideration  was 
given  the  health  of  the  animals;  then 
came  points  of  breeding,  performance 
and  conformation.  Every  female  in 
the  herd  will  be  given  a  305  or  365 
day  record,  and  when  it  is  known  the 
herd  contains  over  200  head,  it  will 
be  partly  realized  the  work  of  such  a 
breeding  establishment. 

Frank  B.  Anderson  of  Sacramento 
will  have  his  Holstein-Friesian  junior 
calf,  Juliana  De  Kol  Mead,  sired  by 
King  Mead  of  Riverside,  in  "the  show 
and  she  ought  to  be  in  the  money. 
She  will  be  a  credit  to  Mr.  Anderson 
no  matter  where  placed. 

Holstein-Friesians  from  Palo  Alto 
Stock  Farm  will  mean  stronger  com- 
petition in  these  classes.  Such  breed- 
ing establishments  are  the  kind  that 


Tilly  Alcartm,  World's  Record  Cow  In  Milk  and  Butter  Production.  Property  of  A.  W. 
Morris  *  Kong  Corp,  Woodland,  California,  will  be  shown  at  the  California  International 

Live  Stock  Show. 


hog  or  horse,  if  it  is  a  good  one,  take 
it  to  the  fair  or  livestock  show. 

The  Napa  State  Hospital,  T.  J. 
Brown,  dairy  superintendent,  will 
have  12  Holstein-Friesians  at  the  com- 
ing San  Francisco  Show.  Their  herd 
is  headed  by  Prince  Rag  Apple  Impe- 
rial, Napatalios  Asa  and  Hiram  Ra- 
phaella  Alcartra.  Among  the  noted 
animals  they  will  have  on  exhibition 
will  be  Hazelwood  Heilo  Queen,  grand 
champion  at  the  1917  Land  Show,  San 
Francisco;  Raphaella  Johanna  Aag- 
gie  3rd,  champion  official  milk  pro- 
ducer for  one  year  and  U.  S.  cham- 
pion for  7,  30  and  60  days.  Hiram 
Raphaella  Alcartra  is  a  son  of  the 
last-mentioned  cow  and  a  grandson  of 
Tilly  Alcartra,  which  makes  him  the 
highest   record   calf  from  dam  and 


go  to  help  in  a  large  way  to  make  live- 
stock shows  a  success.  King  Pontiac 
Segis  Korndyke  is  their  senior  herd 
sire  with  a  long  string  of  producing 
daughters  better  than  most.  Among 
the  great  producing  females  in  this 
herd  is  Johanna  Princess  Mooie  2nd, 
that  has  1,175  pounds  of  butter  and 
25,625  pounds  of  milk  in  365  days  to 
her  credit.  This  cow  is  only  one  of 
many  good  ones  to  be  found  at  this 
place  and  there  is  no  question  but 
what  the  show  herd  sent  to  the  San 
Francisco  Live  Stock  Show  will  be  a 
great  one. 

Woodland  and  the  surrounding 
country  claims  many  notable  herds  of 
cattle,  but  perhaps  there  are  none 
more  worthy  of  the  high  reputation 
they  bear  than  the  A.  W.  Morris  & 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 


producing:  dams  are  hard  to  beat.  Come  ; 
for  further  particulars. 

Our  Entire  Herd 


are  combined  in  the  get  of 

PRINCE  RIVERSIDE 
WALKER 

Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2nd  and 
Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker, 
his  two  eiaters,  made  the  highest 
official  yearly  butter  record  and 
the  highest  butter  record  for  three- 
year-olds,  respectively,  for  1017-18. 
His  get  won  first  prize  at  Sacra- 
mento last  year.  We  are  breeding 
his  daughters  to 

King  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th, 
our  young  $6,600  sire,  whose  great 
individuality,  fine  type,   and  back- 
ing of  an  unbroken  line  of  great 
nd  see  the  result  of  this  breeding,  or  write  us 

Is  Tuberculin  Tested. 


TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 


W.  J.  HIGDOX,  Owner 


TULARE,  CAL. 


H.  L,  REDD,  Herdsman 


Sons  Corporation,  breeders  of  Holstein 
cattle  and  owners  of  Tilly  Alcartra, 
the  world  record  cow  for  the  com- 
bined production  of  milk  and  butter. 
Tilly  will  be  shown  at  the  coming 


California  International.  This  great 
cow  was  sent  to  Seattle  to  be  bred  to 
Carnation  King  Sylvia,  the  $105,000 
bull  owned  by  the  Carnation  Milk  Co. 
On  her  return  she  was  given  a  stop- 


KING  SEGIS  ALCARTRA  PRILLY 

Grand  Champion  California  State  Fair,  1917,  1918,  1919. 

His  get  won  State  Fair,  1919:  Grand  Champion  Female;  Junior 
Champion  Heifer ;  1st  and  2nd  Get  of  Sire ;  1st  Calf  Herd ;  1st 
Breeders'  Young  Herd;  1st  Senior  Yearling  Heifer;  1st  and  2nd 
Junior  Yearling  Heifer;  1st  and  2nd  Junior  Heifer  Calf;  1st  and 
2nd  Senior  Heifer  Calf;  2nd.  3rd,  4th  and  5th  Senior  Bull  Calf; 
1st  and  2nd  Produce  of  Dam. 

FOR  SALE 

Young  bulls  by  this  sire  from  highly-bred,  heavy-producing  cows,  with 
records  up  to  over  35  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days  and  139  pounds  in  30 
days.  Have  some  exceptionally  fine  young  bulls  about  ready  for  service 
at  very  reasonable  prices.  Our  cows  won  more  places  in  the  list  of 
prizes  for  production  given  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association  for  1918 
and  1919  than  any  herd  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WRITE  TODAT,  OR  CALL  AND  SEE  THEM 

Bridgford  Holstein  Company 

PATTERSON,  CALIFORNIA 


WILLOW  (VI EAD  HERD 

325  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Females  represent  choice  breeding.  The  herd  contains  many  granddaughters  of  Dutch- 
land  Sir  Pontiac  Rag  Apple,  lull  brother  to  Pontiac  Clothilde  DeKol,  the  first  cow  to  pro- 
duce over  37  lbs.  butter  in  7  days  and  over  1270  lbs.  in  one  year,  and  to  the  former 
world's  record  cow.  Pontiac  Rag  Apple,  the  dam  of  Rag  Apple  Korndyke:  tracing  grand- 
daughters of  King  of  the  Pontiacs.  A  number  of  daughters  of  King  Mead  of  Riverside, 
the  sire  of  the  world's  record  cow.  Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2nd.  and  daughters  of 
other  sires  of  the  best  breeding. 

THREE  GREAT  HOLSTEIN  SIRES 

TOLO  YALttESSA  HKXiERYELD,  1184353 

carries  some  of  the  very  greatest  producing  and  transmitting  blood  of 
the  breed  on  both  sides  of  his  pedigree,  is  almost  white  in  color,  and 
an  individual  of  high  excellence.  The  records  of  his  dam,  his  sire's 
dam.  and  his  sire's  granddam  average: 

Butter.  30  days   149.68.  lbs. 

Milk   2536.20  lbs. 

Butter,  7  days    38.83  lbs. 

Milk   606.00  lbs. 

PRINCE  ECHO  SILVIA  SE<;iS,  247:i('.!» 

is  a  splendid  individual,  evenly  marked  in  color.  No  better  blood  lines 
have  yet  been  developed  in  the  black  and  white  breed,  large  milk  pro- 
duction with  desirable  per  cent  of  butter  fat  appearing  consistently  on 
both  sides  of  his  pedigree.    The  seven  nearest  dams  of  Prince  Echo 

Sylvia  Segis  average: 

Butter,  7  days   31.75  lbs. 

Milk   682.55  lbs. 

His  fourteen  nearest  dams  average: 
Butter,  7  days    29.45  lbs. 

BAG  APPLE  WALKER  KORNDJBJE,  266362 

Is  the  youngest  of  our  three  herd  sires,  and  promises  to  develop  Into 
an  individual  of  great  merit.    Five  of  his  seven  nearest  dams  average: 

Butter.  7  days   31.30  lbs. 

Milk   •  .078.28  lbs. 

Five  of  his  seven  nearest  dams  have  produced  a  total  of  22  A.  R.  O. 
daughters,  six  of  which  have  official  records  above  30  lbs.  butter  in 
seven  days. 

We  can  supply  you  with  a  good  bull  to  improve  your  herd  at  a  price  you  can  afford 
to  pay.  Come  and  see  the  herd  or  write  your  wants.  The  farm  is  two  miles  south  of 
Sacramento  City  limits  on  paved  Freeport  Road.     Go  straight  south  on  Twenty-first 

street  out  of  Sacramento. 

JAMES  McGILLIVRAY 

Sacramento,  California 
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over  at  Portland,  where  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  gave  a  luncheon  in  her 
honor  and  she  was  visited  by  over 
2,000  people  in  the  short  time  allowed. 
Dairy  Cattle. 
San  Jose 'is  considered  the  center 
of  the  prune-raising  industry  of  Cali- 
fornia, but  Dr.  L.  J.  Belknap  of  the 
Jersey  Queen  Farm  finds  a  corner  of 
that  beautiful  valley  in  which  to  raise 
Jersey  cattle.  He  grows  good  ones, 
too,  and  will  have  some  in  the  show 
ring  at  San  Francisco.  The  doctor 
has  not  shown  before  this  fall  so 
that  his  coming  will  be  watched  with 
interest.  He  is  known  to  have  good 
ones. 

J.  Henry  Meyer  of  San  Francisco, 
with  a  great  Ayrshire  ranch  known  as 
the  Elkhorn  Farm,  on  the  old  "toll 
road"  between  Watsonville  and  Sali- 
nas, will  have  his  herd  here  for  the 
big  show.  They  did  very  well  at  the 
State  Fair,  winning  many  firsts.  The 
cattle  were  in  fine  shape  then,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  they  will  be  here. 

The  Guernsey  cattle  classes  will  be 
filled  by  L.  Dee  Smith  of  Berkeley 
with  his  show  herd.  Mysie's  Laddie 
of  Claremont  is  a  very  classy  young- 
ster and  will  be  in  the  herd  showing. 
Mr.  Smith  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair 
this  fall  and  is  now  coming  to  the  San 
Francisco  show.  His  herd  will  bear 
close  inspection  both  as  indiivduals 
and  as  performers.  Do  not  fail  to  see 
them. 

R.  S.  Holmes  of  Modesto  is  follow- 
ing the  circuit  of  the  fairs  this  fall 
with  his  Holsteins.  Mr.  Holmes  al- 
ways has  his  cattle  in  fine  shape,  and 
when  they  are  seen  at  the  home  place 
it  would  seem  as  though  to  look  at  his 
cattle  he  was  just  ready  to  start  for 
some  fair.  His  cattle  are  performers 
as  well  as  show  animals,  and  he  is  a 
great  believer  in  testing  his  cows  reg- 
ularly and  finding  out  just  what  they 
can  do. 

The  Jersey  cattle  have  no  stronger 
supporter  than  J.  A.  Goodall  of  Keyes 


HOLSTEINS 
and  the 
MILK  CHECK 


The  size  of  your  milk  check  depends  less 
upon  the  size  of  your  herd  than  upon  the 
size  of  your  cows.  Get  big,  healthy,  pure- 
bred cows  with  the  ability  to  convert  feed 
into  milk  at  a  profit. 

Wherever  dairying:  is  on  a  prosperous 
footing-,  that's  the  home  of  the  Holstein 
cattle.  Besides  being-  the  leading  dairy 
breed,  they  bring  top  prices  when  beefed. 
They  breed  regularly,  and  the  calves  are 
(easily  reared. 

j  The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn.  of  America 
BOX  141,  BEAT1XEBOBO,  VT. 


and  he  is  bringing  a  contingent  of  his 
herd  to  the  California  International 
this  fall.  His  herd  is  strong  in  the 
blood  of  Sophie  Tormentor.  His  herd 
sires  both  come  from  the  Hood  Farm. 

June  Acres  Farm,  Davis,  V.  F.  Dol- 
cini,  owner,  will  show  some  of  their 
Holsteins  and  Sir  Aaggie  Korndyke 
Mead,  senior  bull  calf,  is  liable  to  re- 
peat his  performance  at  the  State 
Fair,  where  he  won  first  in  a  very 
close  class.  Mr.  Dolcini  is  certainly 
on  the  right  track  in  the  Holstein 
breeding  business. 

The  Holstein  show  is  always  a  bet- 
ter one  when  the  Henderson  Com- 
pany's contingent  is  present.  Their 
senior  herd  sire,  King  of  the  Black 
and  Whites,  is  the  first  bull  of  any 
breed  whose  seven  nearest  dams  aver- 
age over  30  pounds  of  butter  in  7 
days,  four  of  which  have  produced  30- 
pound  daughters  which  have  30-day 
records  of  126  pounds  of  butter.  They 
have  a  junior  herd  sire,  Supreme 
Glista  Pietje,  that  is  a  very  promising 
youngster.  His  breeding  is  of  the 
best  and  he  should  make  a  record  for 
himself  in  this  great  herd.  Their  two- 
year-old  bull,  Domino  Glista,  and  their 
senior  yearling  bull,  Model  Bonnie 
Fobes  De  Kol,  both  were  first  in 
class  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall,  as 
well  as  many  other  winnings. 

M.  Fortini  of  Orland,  owner  of  Tin- 
tagel  Farm,  is  one  of  the  small  breed- 
ers who  shows  what  he  has,  but 
almost  anyone  would  show  if  they  had 
two  such  outstanding  individuals  as 
Noble  Peer's  Jewel  and  her  daughter, 
Jewel  of  Tintagel.  The  last  named 
was  first  in  class  and  junior  champion 
at  the  State  Fair  this  fall.  Noble 
Peer's  Jewel  has  a  long  record  of  win- 
nings to  her  credit,  and  unless  there 
is  something  very  good  in  competi 
tion,  they  should  stand  a  good  chance 
of  repeating  their  previous  perform 
ances. 

Phoenix,  Arizona,  is  a  locality  where 
alfalfa  grows  almost  the  year  around 
and  as  a  consequence,  dairy  cattle 
thrive  and  produce  wonderfully 
Frank  "Reed  Sanders  comes  to  the  Cal- 
ifornia shows  with  herds  of  Holstein- 
Friesian  and  Dutch  Belted  dairy  cattle 
that  we  will  all  inspect  with  satisfac- 
tion. Mr.  Sanders  has  shown  cattle 
before  in  California  with  a  good  deal 
of  success. 

Ladies  are  coming  more  and  more 
into  the  spotlight  in  the  purebred 
stock  business.  Mrs.  Annie  Donders 
of  Fresno  has  some  good  ones  that 
have  shown  up  wonderfully  well  in 
performance,  and  now  will  make  their 
bids  for  their  share  of  the  ribbons  at 
the  coming  California  International. 
Mrs.  Donders  is  the  owner  of  the  sen- 


HOLSTEINS 

20 

Registered  Cows  and  Heifers 

20 


In  preparing  for  the  winter  we  find  we  are  com- 
pelled to  reduce  our  herd,  so  we  are  offering  for 
sale  a  splendid  string  of  young  Holsteins.  If  you 
want  good  production  and  a  reasonable  price  this 
offering  will  please  you. 

Write  at  once  or  call  and  see  them. 

M.  HOLDRIDGE 


- 


R.  D.  A.,  Box  437,  San  Jose 
VAl  miles  out  north  First  Street,  beyond  city  limits. 


SirPietertjeOrmsby 
Mercedes  43rd 


— - 


SENIOR  HERD  SIRE 

UIC  CIDC  SIR  PIETEKTJE  ORMSBY  MERCEDES,  the  greatest 
HI  J  ^IKr,  *  sire  of  year'y  record  daughters  of  any  breed.  Twenty 
•  0f  his  daughters,  most  of  them  under  mature  age,  aver- 
age over  1,000  pounds  butter"  in  one  year;  two  have  records  above  1,300 
pounds  butter  in  one  year;  eight  have  records  above  1,000  pounds  butter 
in  one  year;  fourteen  out  of  his  66  A.  R.  O.  daughters  have  records  above 
30  pounds  butter  in  7  days;  two  have  records  above  40  pounds  butter  in 
7  days.  Three  of  his  daughters  sold  for  over  $30,000,  and  one  son  for 
$65,000  in  the  Minnesota  Breeders'  sale.  Production  and  show  ring 
records  establish  him  as  the  breed's  premier  sire  of  producers  and  show- 
ring  winners. 

UIC  fi  AM  *  AAGGIE  WAYNE  PEEP,  one  of  the  outstanding  cows  of 
111k/   1/ilill  •  the  breed.    Her  records  are: 


Butter 
Milk  . 


7  days. .  31.59  lbs. 
7  days.  .657.20  lbs. 


1  year.  .  1,250.35  lbs. 
1  year.  .  27,762.50  lbs. 


4  years .  .  3,099.35  lbs. 
4  years.  .88,509.70  lbs. 


She  is  a  full  sister  to  Early  Dawn  Peep  2nd,  1,287.72  pounds  butter  from 
26,204.1  pounds  milk  in  one  year;  and  half-sister,  by  the  same  sire,  to 
Ona  Clothilde  Wayne,  1,266.65  pounds  butter  from  27,091.5  pounds  milk 
in  one  year,  and  Jennie  De  Kol  Veeman  Wayne,  1,003.21  pounds  butter 
from  20,876.3  pounds  milk  in  one  year. 


JUNIOR  HERD  SIRES 


SIR  AAGGIE  MEAD 

Sire,  Sir  Aaggie  D»  Kol  Acme. 
Dam,  Aralia  De  Kol  Mead. 

His  dam  and  sire's  dam  each  have  strictly 
official  yearly  records  above  1.200  pounds, 
a%'eraging  1.273.49  pounds:  his  dam,  dam's 
dam,  and  his  sire's  dam  average  1.229.76 
pounds:  his  three  nearest  dams  each  have 
averaged  over  2200  pounds  butter  in  two 
consecutive  years.  Five  of  his  seven  near- 
est dams  average  1,177  pounds  butter  in 
1  year.  You  can't  beat  this  long  distance 
ancestry. 


FIPTDERNE  SOLDENE  YALDESSA 

Sire,  King  Valdessa. 
Dam,  Finderne  Soldene  Hengerveld. 

His  sire  is  a  son  of  the  first  41-pound 
cow  and  a  grandson  of  the  first  44-pound 
cow.  His  dam.  a  35.34  pound  three-year- 
old  (world's  record  for  heifor  with  first 
calf),  is  a  daughter  of  King  Hengerveld 
Aaggie  Fayne.  one-third  of  whose  daugh- 
ters have  exceeded  the  30-pound  mark, 
and  who  is  a  brother  to  the  50-pound  cow 
Segis  Fayne  Johanna. 


The  Health  of  Our  Herd  is  Under  State  Supervision 

We  have  over  200  head,  including  cows  with  yearly  records  up  to  over 
1,100  pounds  butter,  and  daughters  of  large  yearly  record  cows.  Also 
10  cows  and  heifers  with  records  above  30  pounds  butter  in  7  days,  and 
a  large  number  with  records  from  25  to  29  pounds  butter  m  7  days. 


EVERY  FEMALE  IN  THE  HERD  WILL  BE  GIVEN  A 
305  OR  365  DAY  RECORD 


Visitors  cordially  invited  to  the  farm. 

TOYON  FARM  ASSOCIATION 


Farm:  Los  Altos,  Calif. 


Office :  Mills  Bldgf.,  San  Francisco 
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EDGEMOOR 

FARM 
GUERNSEYS 


Production 


AND 


Conformation 


Imparted  Itchen   May  King 
25174 

Senior  Herd  Bull,  many  times 
Grand  Champion,  and  sire  of 
12  A.  R.  daughters. 

Junior  Herd  Bull 

ROYAL  ROSE  KING, 

By  Itchen  May  King,  out  of 
Belladia,  A.  R.,  19,631  lbs.  milk, 
934.05  lbs.  fat. 

PENCOYD'S  GOLDEN 
MAY  SECRET 

By  Longwater  Pencoyd,  out  of 
Nellie  Jay  4th,  A.  R.,  20,709  lbs. 
milk,  1,019  lbs.  fat. 

Practically  all  cows  in  Edge- 
moor  herd  have  A.  R.  records  or 
are  on  test.  Twelve  cows  with 
records  averaging  15,056  lbs. 
milk  and  748  lbs.  fat.  Six  class 
leaders  with  records  averaging 
15,061  lbs.  milk  and  734  lbs.  fat. 


Bull  Calves  for  Sale 
at  Reasonable  Prices 


See  our  herd  at 
CALIFORNIA 
INTERNATIONAL  SHOW, 

San  Francisco,  November  1-8. 


W.  H.  DUPEE,  Owner 

Saitee,  Calif. 


ior  two-year-old  State  champion  milk- 
producing  heifer,  Dora  Walker,  with 
a  record  of  664.4  pounds  in  7  days. 
This  is  only  10.4  pounds  behind  the 
world '  record. 

Grape  Wild  Farms,  Escalon,  owned 
by  A.  B.  Humphrey,  will  have  Guern- 
seys in  line  at  the  San  Francisco  big 
show  in  November.  Mr.  Humphrey 
goes  to  all  the  fair  and  livestock 
shows  of  importance  and  gets  ms 
share  of  the  ribbons.  Nobleman  of 
Maple  Hill  is  one  of  the  young  bulls 
in  this  herd  that  it  does  a  lover  of 
Gernseys  good  to  look  at.  Escalon 
Truetype  is  another  that  is  liable  to 
be  up  at  the  top  in  almost  any  com- 
pany. 

J.  P.  Phillips  of  Fresno,  breeder 
and  importer  of  Holsteins,  will  have 
some  of  his  favorite  breed  at  the  San 
Francisco  Show  to  try  for  some  of  the 
prizes.  His  stock  Is  strong  in  the 
blood  of  Pietertje  Ormsby.  Several 
additions  of  "top"  stuff  from  the  East 
have  been  made  during  the  past  yeah 

Jerseys  are  always  a  good  show  if 
properly  taken  care  of  and  when  they 
come  from  the  Venadera  Herd  of  Guy 
H.  Miller  of  Modesto  they  are  always 
in  thriving  condition.  He  will  show 
fourteen  head  at  the  California  Inter- 
national. 

Ayrshires  from  the  Steybrae  Ranch, 
San  Mateo,  E.  B.  McFarland,  owner, 
will  be  out  in  full  force  at  the  San 
Francisco  Show.  They  have  some 
mighty  good  cattle  and  always  are  lia- 
ble to  take  more  than  the  lion's  share 
of  the  ribbons. 

Leonard  Farm,  Ceres,  W.  J.  Hackett, 
owner,  will  exhibit  Jerseys  at  the  Cali- 
fornia International  this  year.  Mr. 
Hackett  will  show  eight  head,  with 
Oxford's  Majesty's  Gold  Link  at  the 
head  of  the  herd. 

J.  W.  Scudder  of  Holt  is  listed  to 
exhibit  Holstein-Friesians.  He  is  a 
new  exhibitor  this  fall  and  we  cannot 
tell  just  how  they  will  show  up,  al- 
though we  would  expect  something 
good  from  what  we  hear. 

Edgemoor  Farms  at  Sailtee,  W.  H. 
Dupee,  proprfetor,  was  the  whole 
thing  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  in 
the  Guernsey  classes.  Out  of  30  class- 
es the  Edgemoor  Farms  won  17  firsts, 
and  eight  seconds.  Just  think  of  it! 
An  Eastern  show  and  where  the  dairy 
classes  are  supposed  to  be  filled  with 
the  best  in  the  world,  and  .then  to 
have  California  come  along  and  take 
17  firsts  out  of  30  classes.  Mr.  Du- 
pee's  herd  will  be  at  the  California  In- 
ternational and  is  woorth  a  trip  of 
itself. 

Mossdale  Farms  and  "Jim"  Thorp 
has  stood  for  Jersey  cattle  at  Locke- 
ford,  his  home,  for  a  long  time,  and 
now  everybody  is  coming  to  know  that 
these  two  names  stand  for  the  best  in 
the  Jersey  cattle  line.  Why,  if  he 
keeps  on  he  will  have  to  unload  his 
rfbhons  with  a  Jackson  fork  at  the 
end  of  the  show  season. 

E.  F.  Smith  of  Haywards  has  a  herd 
of  Jerseys  headed  by  "Goldie's  Ne- 
helem  Gold"  and  will  have  them  at 
the  big  show  to  help  out  the  Jersey 
list.  His  herd  consists  of  15  head  of 
Owl  Interest  and  Rosafre  Golden  Lad 
breeding. 


WILL  HAVE  A  BIG  SHEEP  SHOW 


Sheep  from  all  up  and  down  the 
Pacific  Coast,  in  large  numbers  and 
by  the  most  prominent  breeders,  have 
been  entered  in  the  various  classes.  In 
some  breeds  the  competition  will  be 
keen  and  decisions  close. 

The  following  noted  breeders  will 
exhibit: 

Bullard  Bros.,  Woodland,  Rambou- 

illctn. 

Calla  Grove  Farm,  Manteca  Hamp- 

shires. 

Conaway  Ranch,  Woodland,  Hamp- 

shires. 

Butte  City  Ranch,  Butte  City,  Shrop- 
shires. 

Vaughan  &  Fox,  Lyons,  Ore.,  Shrop- 
shires. 

Coffin  Bros.,  Yakima.  Wash.,  Lin- 
colns,  Romneys,  Corriedales. 

Ellenwood  &  Ramsey,  Red  Bluff, 
Corriedales. 

J.  M.  R.  Boyd,  St.  Helena,  Shrop- 
shires. 


An  epidemic  of  colds  has  struck 
town.  Henry  Bailey  and  Andy  Dag- 
gett and  two  of  Hepburn's  mules  have 
it. — Wardsville  News. 


MOSSDALE  FARM 

HOME  OF  CHAMPIONS 


Jersey  Cattle 


Herd  headed  by  Jolly  Senator  Raleigh, 
Grand  Champion  at  the  1919  State  Fair. 
Heavy  winners  wherever  shown.  Our 
stock  meets  the  admiration  of  the 
breeder  and  the  approval  of  judges. 
Cows  tested  regularly  and  many  high 
records  made.  Get  your  next  bull 
from  this  herd. 


Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

Herd  headed  by  Freddie  You'll  De.  the 
great  young  boar  by  Johnson's  De- 
fender. A  great  lot  of  brood  sows  of 
Long  Wonder,  Brookwater,  Cherry 
King.  Principal  4th  and  Defender 
breeding.  We  have  the  big-type  with 
great  size,  bone  and  quality.  We  won 
the  State  Duroc  Futurity  on  sow  pigs 
three  years  straight  running  and  won 
all  three — boar  pigs,  sow  pig  and  litter 
futurity,  1919. 


We  Breed  What  We  Show,  and  We  Show 
What  We  Breed 

Write  Tour  Wants  and  Let  Us  Tell  Voa  More  About  Our  Stock. 


J.  E.  THORP 


Lockeford,  Calif. 


CLAREMONT  HERD 

GUERNSEYS 

Represent  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  They 
combine  big  production  and  show  type. 


See  them  at  the  International  Livestock  Show, 
November  1-8. 


L.  DEE  SMITH,  Proprietor 


VICENTE  ROAD, 


BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


Bell  Cow  for  Profit 

Jersey  Cows  H-  n't  Mt  merely  to  live,  bat  to  produce  the  ri«-h«rt  quality 
of  oiilk  f  torn  the  tmallcet  amoont  ef  feed.  Ttiey  art>  thu  nxmey-maJtera. 

Any  breeder  »  ill  tell  yon  that  •  dollar's  worth  of  feed  (fee  farther 
and  villus  ft  ercaUr  return  when  frd  to  a  Jersey.  Jersey  Milk  aeurapet 
6.S7X  butter  fat.  Jersey  Milk,  Jersey  butter  and  Jersey  cheese  bring  the 
biggeot  prices  on  the  market. 


JERSEYS 

Breeders  will  tell  yoo  ttoet  the  Jersey  In  the  Pride-  PHue-Proftt  breed.  Let  m  tell 
yea  why  the  Jersey  is  t>e  investment  eew !  Write  for  free  li  teratnro  sbont  Jersey*. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB  • 
324-  A  We«t  23rd  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 

An  tneHtution  for  fhr  htntjlt  *f —'«' 9  JWw*  *wmnr 


THE  KEEP-ON  HERD 

REGISTER    or    MERIT  JERSEYS 

Fifteen  Keep  Oil's  won  twenty-six  prizes  and  one  gold  medal.  All  three  Ant  prizes  for 
production  went  te  the  Keep-On 's  Grand  Champion  cow  and  Ch  ample*  batter  cow 
won  by  the  Keep-On  Herd.  Buy  a  Keep-On  and  get  the  best.  Nothing  flaer  sc  better. 
Bred  far  show  and  production.  Males  and  females  at  reasonable  prices.  "Write  yeur  wants. 

H.  W.  HAND,  Orland,  Cal. 


T.  B.  PURvTNE  A  SONS 

PBTALCVA,  CAUroiIIA. 

Breeders  of 


Registered  JXMJtTS 


■Tidaab 


FOB  LAJ14XE  AND  SCOW 

IOAL  ntODUCTIOlf       ■»  <* 

nay  Mm 

Jersar  bolls  from  a  high  producing  dam 
Thay  ar*  rich  in  the  blood  of  Gertie  «f 
OryrdVa  aad  Lady  Letty  Lambert.  Ocoa- 
slaaaUr  saw  aM  enough  for  mi  ilea 

A.  JL  JEITD.S, 


T.tara,  VmL 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSRTS 

Mulls  for  sale  frets  Recleter  of  Merit 
Cows.  Write  for  information. 


W.  J.  KACKETT, 


Orrr«, 


EAfiTMOWT  FARM 

Young  Jersey  bulls  from  Berister  ef  Merit 
dams  with  records  up  to  M1.2  lbs.  batter 
fat.  Financial  Kim*  breedsag. 

GRANT  A.  BROWN, 


009  E.  MAIN  ST.. 


BL  MONTE,  CALIF. 


RAHCMO   8  A  IT  A    M  A  eVMr  IU1 A 
D.  F.  Canaalt,  l****. 
Mode***,  OrX 


Restates  at 

MERIT  JtRSEYS 

A  limited  number  of  balls  for  sale. 


October  25,  1819. 
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ASSOCIATED  DAIRYMEN  FAVOR 
MILK  AS  PUBLIC  UTILITY 


In  an  interview,  James  M.  Hender- 
son, President  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Association,  said: 

"In  a  recent  editorial  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  this  expression  occurs: 
'Apparently  it  (the  Milk  Producers'As- 
sociation)  is  now  organized  to  give  a 
profit  to  other  people  than  cow-men, 
while  our  other  co-operative  organ- 
izations work  for  their  producing 
membership  only.' 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
have  one  of  the  three  genuine  non- 
profit-sharing co-operative  associa- 
tions of  the  State  dealing  in  products 
of  the  soil.  The  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  Milk  Producers  Associa- 
laws  of  the  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion prohibit  any  profit  to  any  one 
outside  of  the  actual  producers.  All 
the  •  co-operative  associations  provide 
for  organization  expenses  by  an  acre- 
age fee  or  a  per  capita  fee  on  the  ani- 
mals included.  There  is  no  possible 
chance  for  any  one  to  use  the  money 
subscribed  by  the  members  in  any  way 
except  for  the  specific  purposes  men- 
tioned in  the  constitution. 

"I  was  the  first  one  to  advocate 
placing  milk  prices  under  the  control 
of  the  State.  I  am  still  in  favor  of 
it  if  it  becomes  necessary,  so  that 
justice  may  be  done  the  producer  and 
consumer  alike. 

"The,  Milk  Producers'  Association 
was  formed  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  promoting  efficiency  in  production, 
eliminating  waste  and  preventing 
profiteering.  In  years  past  there  al- 
ways has  been  at  times  an  enormous 
waste  in  skimmilk  and  buttermilk,  al- 
ways of  time  and  energy  in  duplica- 
tion of  routes  in  hauling  milk  and 
cream  from  the  producer  to  the  facto- 
ry. Also  the  duplication  of  routes  by 
distributors  in  the  cities,  both  small 
and  large. 

"In  the  use  of  skimmilk  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  casein,  milk  sugar  and  al- 
bumen, we  are  making  products  worth 
as  much  as  the  butterfat.  This  at 
times  all  went  into  the  sewer. 

"It  is  the  aim  of  the  Milk  Producers' 
Association  to  absolutely  prevent  all 
profiteering,  and  sell  to  the  consumer 
at  a  lower  price  than  would  be  possi- 
ble under  the  old  regime.  'Getting 
more  for  the  producer  for  his  produce 
and  selling  to  the  consumer  for  less'  is 
the  slogan  of  the  Milk  Producers'  As- 
sociation." 


LIVE  STOCK  DATE  SALES. 


November  6.  California  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association.  San  Francisco. 
Consignment  sale. 

November  7.  Pacific  Coast  Hereford 
Breeders"  Association,  San  Francisco. 
Consignment  sale. 

November  11.  W.  D.  Hollingshead  & 
Ssons,  Duroc-Jersey  boar  sale. 

wl0n"7?,her«!  2X-  0,>f>-  w-  Short,  Short- 
horn Cattle,  Sacramento. 

January  15.  California  Duroc-Jersey 
Breeders'  Association,  Davis.  Consign- 
ment sale. 

January  16.  Harvey  M.  Berglund, 
Dixon.    Duroc-Jersey  swine. 


600  Head  if  Sheep 

Mostly 

Rambouillet  and  Merino  Ewes 

Bred  for  early  lambs. 
Must  be  sold  to  close  an  estate. 
Address 

C.  H.  BIGGIN 

Redlands,  Calif. 
Route  A,  Box  227 


£     =  D£  Laval- 
Da  iny  Supply  Co. 


61  BEALE  ST 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


Dependable  Labor-Saving'  Machines 
That  Increase  Dairy  Profits 


DAIRY    AND  STOCKMEN: 

When  visiting  San  Francisco 
don't  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  call  on 
us  and  look  over  The  De 
Laval  Line — the  largest  and 
most  complete  line  of  dairy 
equipment  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


SPECIAL  CATALOG  ON 
ANY  OP  THE  MACHINES 
MAILED  FREE  UPON 
REQUEST. 


De  Laval  Cream  Separators 
De  Laval  Milking  Machines 


Gas  Engines 
Feed  Cutters 
Pumps  .  . 


The  Alpha 
The  Acme 
The  Viking 


Barn  Equipment  .  James  Line 


MILK  CANS 
MILK  PAILS 
MILK  STOOLS 
MILK  BOTTLES 
BOTTLE  CAPS 

STEAM  ENGINES  &  BOILERS 


Dairy  Apparatus  and  Supplies 


INFORMATION  AND  PRICES 
ON  ANY  OF  THESE  ITEMS 
QUOTED  UPON  REQUEST 


VATS 
WASH  SINKS 
STRAINERS 
EAR  LABELS 
MILK  CAN  CARTS 
MILK  &  CREAM  COOLERS 


De  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY   CO.,  61  Beale  St..  San  Francisco 


BLACKLEG 

Thousands  of  cattle  die  every  year 
with  Blackleg.  Vaccinate  your  calves 
with  the 

0.  M.  FRANKLIN  GERM  FREE 
AGGRESSIN 

Manufactured  by 
The  Kansas  Blackleg  Scrum  Co. 
and  save  every  calf.     Do  not  use 
imitations  of  our  vaccine.    Get  the 
ORIGINAL,   O.   M.  FRANKLIN 
GERM  FREE 
It  is  absolutely  the  only  Aggressln 
on  the  market  that  is  guaranteed  to 
immunize  cattle  from  Blackleg. 


This  Seal 


on  every 
bottle. 


rilK  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SEBUM  CO. 
Amarillo,  Texas;  Denver,  Colorado;  El 
Paso,  Texas;  Ft.  Worth,  Texas;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma; 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Pierre,  Sooth  Dakota; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Wichita,  Kansas. 
BOX  96,  SANTA  MARIA,  CALIF. 


AUCTIONS   THAT  PAY 

Sell  your  livestock,  farm  equipment  or  real  estate  at  public  auction. 
I  can  fet  big  prices  for  you.    Have  cried  successful  sales  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.    Customers  always  satined.    Purebred  sales  a  specialty. 
Write  or  wire  for  terms  and  dates. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,    Ull  7th  St,  Sacramento 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 


natural  milKer 


Right  now  good  dairy  help  is  hard 
to  get  and  wages  are  mighty  high. 
Why  stick  to  the  old-fashioned,  labori- 
ous, time-wasting,  hand-milking  meth- 
od while  other  dairymen  are  saving 
time  and  making  bigger  profits  by 
using  the  Modern  Universal  Natural 
Milker? 

One  Universal  lasts  a  lifetime.  It 
alternates,  milking  two  teats  at  a  time, 
while  it  is  massaging  and  relieving 
the  other  two. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Learn  about  this  simple,  dependable 
mechanical  milker  that  enables  one 
man  to  do  the  work  of  three,  and  do 
it  better. 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 
68  Fremont  Street,  Dept.  A,  420  E.  Third  Street, 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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Swells  of  Swinedom  at  International 

(Written  for  PaclBc  Sural  Press.) 


California  is  fast  becoming  a  swine- 
raising  State,  which  is  due  no  doubt 
to  several  reasons.  First  and  fore- 
most our  great  asset  of  a  mild  climate 
makes  it  possible  for  a  sow  to  pro- 
duce two  full  litters  a  year  and  grow 
them  out  nicely.  Again,  this  is  a 
great  alfalfa  country  and  that  is  an- 
other great  asset  in  the  swine-raising 
business,  as  alfalfa  pasture  with  a 
little  grain  will  grow  hogs  rapidly 
and  cheaply.  Then,  the  enterprise  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  hog  raisers  fin- 
ishes the  job.  They  have  not,  how- 
ever, gotten  out  of  the  notion  that  they 
have  to  go  East  and  pay  big  prices 
for  their  breeding  stock. 

The  entries  at  the  California  Inter- 
national are  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  and. as  far  east  as  Nebraska  as 
well.  Strong  contingents  from  all  the 
leading  swine-raising  sections  of  the 
State  insure  an  unexcelled  hog  exhibit 
in  numbers,  quality  and  variety  of 
breeds.  Be  sure  and  see  this  swine 
show  if  you  are  at  all  interested  in 
the  game. 

Natomario  Rancho  is  rather  of  a 
difficult  method  to  spell  Berkshire, 
but  it  really  seems  to  spell  it  correct- 
ly, for  W.  F.  Sandercock,  owner  of 
this  beautifully  named  farm,  raises 
Berkshires  supreme  and  will  have 
them  on  exhibition  at  the  California 
International  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber with  a  good  deal  of  confidence  in 
the  outcome.  Of  course,  he  has  sold 
the  grand   champion  boar,  Natomas 


Lakeside  Stock  Farm 

Big-Type 
Poland-Chinas 


MATCHLESS  BIG  BOB 
284459 

First  Prize,  Sacramento,  1919 

This  herd  headed  by  Matchless 
Big  Bob  and  Lakeside  Defender. 

These  sires  are  of  the  type  and 
breeding. that  are  so  popular  today. 

Young  stock  from  these  boars 
and  sows  of  A  Wonder,  Chief  De- 
fender's Choice  and  Major  Hadley 
Wonder  breeding,  on  exhibition  at 
the  State  Fair  and  other  fall  shows. 

Inquiries  cheerfully  answered  and 
visitors  always  welcome. 

Geo.V.Beckman&Sons 

LODI,  CALIF. 


RHO\DES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

Sales  Conducted  in  All  Tarts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS 

ORION'S  KING  GANO.  a  wonderful  errand- 
eon  of  Orion  Cherry  King  and  Col.  Gano, 
and  the  greatest  Duroc  boar  in  the  State, 
heads  this  select  herd  of  sows. 

Young  stock  for  sale. 

DONALD  H.  GRAHAM 

F.  O.  Box  177,  Lancaster,  Col. 


Baron  Duke,  and  four  good  sows  since, 
but  you  never  can  tell  what  a  re- 
sourceful breeder  may  have  up  his 
sleeve.  Anyway,  Mr.  Sandercock  is 
going  to  show  Berkshires  and  we  all 
know  he  will  have  a  creditable  ex- 
hibit. Look  'em  up  if  you  want  to  see 
some  good  ones. 

J.  E.  Thorpe  of  Lockeford,  owner  of 
the  Mossdale  Farms  and  breeder  of 
Duroc-Jerseys,  is  still  showing  'em  to 
people  at  all  the  principal  fairs  in 
California  this  fall.  Sometimes  he 
has  competition  and  sometimes  not, 
but  he  goes  straight  along  collecting 
ribbons  by  the  old,  time-honored  meth- 
od of  having  good  ones,  and  it  seems  as 
though  his  senior  herd  sire  was  get- 
ting better  all  the  tfme  and  as  though 
Freddy  You'll  Do  is  correctly  named, 
lie  has  a  lot  of  good  ones  and  you 
wifl  always  find  him  somewhere 
around  his  hogs  or  cows  ready  and 
willing  to  talk  and  show  his  stock. 
That's  his  business;  he  will  bear  in- 
vestigation. 

Fred  M.  Johnson  of  Napa,  one  of 
the  noted  breeders  of  Durocs,  is  slated 
to  exhibit  some  of  hfs  favorite  breed 
at  the  big  show  and  you  may  be  sure 
they  will  be  right  or  Fred  Johnson 
would  not  have  'em  there.  Look  him 
up  and  see  a  real  show  of  Duroc- 
Jerseys. 

Anchorage  Farms,  Orland.  breeders 
of  the  hTghest  type  Berkshires,  are 
coming  to  the  California  International. 
They  are  people  that  believe  in  keep- 
ing right  up  with  the  times.  They 
have  purchased  two  new  herd  sires 
lately.  First,  it  was  Champion's  Value 
10th  from  the  noted  herd  Of  E.  J. 
Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind.,  and  then 
Natomas  Baron  Duke,  the  1919  grand 
champron  at  Sacramento.  With  the 
blood  of  that  great  sire.  Star  Leader, 
in  the  females,  we  can  look  for  a 
continuation  of  good  Berkshires  from 
Anchorage  Farms.  Their  exhibit  will 
be  worth  seeing. 

Harvey  M.  Berglund  of  Dixon  is  one 
of  the  coming  breeders  of  Duroc- 
Jerseys.  In  fact,  it  might  be  said 
that  he  has  already  arrived.  At  least 
his  hogs  look  so  and  sell  that  way. 
Hfs  herd  sire,  California  Orion  King, 
is  right  up  among  the  very  best  in  the 
State.  Anyone  with  Duroc-Jerseys  in 
their  mind  will  surely  get  an  eye  full 
if  they  will  only  give  h"s  exhibit  the 
"once  over."    You'll  like  'em. 

McCarty  &  Starkweather  of  Modesto 
surely  will  make  some  show  as  usual 
in  the  Poland-China  line.  They  will 
have  all  the  good  ones  they  won  with 
at  the  State  Fair  this  fall  and  one  or 
two  others  at  the  San  Francisco  Show 
to  make  even  a  greater  exhibft.  The 
senior  member  of  the  firm  is  in  the 
East  and  will  return  before  the  show. 
It  has  been  hinted  that  he  will  bring 
some  Polands  back  with  him  and  if  he 
does  they  surely  will  be  good  ones  and 
nothing  but  the  big  kind. 

Berkshires  bred  right,  fed  right  and 
all  right.  Whose?  The  exhibit  from 
Grape  Wild  Farms,  Escalon;  A.  B. 
Humphrey,  owner.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  worth  while  going  into 
detafl  about  the  exhibit  or  not,  but 
they  had  the  grand  champion  sow  at 
the  State  Fair  this  fall  and  she  is  a 
good  one.  Good  Lord,  she  had  to  be 
with  the  competition  there.  Nothing 
but  what  was  right  could  get  by  the 
eagle  eye  of  Wyman  Lovejoy,  and 
Grape  Wild  Rose  was  right.  Look 
them  up  at  the  California  Interna- 
tional and  Charlfe  Maurer  will  show 
'em  all  to  you. 

Castleview  Ranch  of  Santa  Rosa, 
J.  Francis  O'Connor,  proprietor,  will 
have  his  show  herd  in  line  at  the 
California  International  when  the  first 
of  November  comes,  and  if  he  doesn't 
win  it  will  not  be  because  they  are 
not  in  proper  condition.  The  Castle- 
view herd  won  at  the  State  Fair  this 
fall  in  several  classes,  having  in 
Castleview  Premier  Belle,  the  junior 
champfon  sow  of  the  show,  first  on 
herd  under  one  year,  fourth  on  get  of 
sire,  fourth  on  produce  of  dam  and 
champion  barrow  of  the  breed  under 
6  months  of  age.  Mr.  O'Connor  is 
making  a  great  success  of  the  Bertt- 
shire  Tauslness.  If  there  were  a  few 
more  like  him  along  promotion  lines 
the  Berkshires  would  soon  be  at  the 
head  of  the  breed  line  in  California. 


Walter  E.  Graham  of  Del  Paso 
Heights  will  have  three  barrows  in 
the  junior  feeding  contest.  He  ex- 
hibited at  the  State  Fair  this  year. 

Miller  &  Lux  are  on  the  entry  lists 


for  an  exhfbit  in  both  Poland-Chinas 
and    Duroc-Jerseys.    They  certainly 
have  hogs  enough  and  good  enough  to 
win  anywhere. 
J.   E.   Moltzer  of  Van  Nuys  has 


LLANO  VISTA  RANCHO 


ONE  OF  THE  WORLD'S  CHAMPION  HERDS 

—OF— 


HAMPSHIRE!] 


JUDITH — No.  126448 
Sire:  Calif.  Lad,  45021..  Dam:  Mabel,  113078 


Pure-bred  Prize  Winners 

You  will  eventually  buy  and 
make  big  profits.  Every  animal 
in  our  herd  is  a  Champion  or 
their  Sires  or  Dams  have  been 
Champions  at  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Expositions  of  the  United 
States.  Boars  and  Sows  of  all 
ages   for   sale   at   all  times. 


Our  system  of  development  produces  strong,  vigorous 
animals  of  large  size,  strong  feet  and  legs  and  strong 
backs.   They  are  bred  for  size  and  quality. 


LLANO  VISTA  RANCHO 


PERRIS  (Riverside  Co.)  CALIF. 


F.  V.  GORDON 
Owner 


F.  A.  LANGDOTf 
>laiiiiKer 


The  Hampshire  Hog 

The  Hampshire  has  become  America's  most 
popular  hog  by  sheer  force  of  merit.  At  the 
1918  International  he  won  Grand  Champion- 
ship over  all  other 'breeds,  and  sold  for  $2.25 
per  hundred  above  his  nearest  competitor. 
And  when  it  cgmes  to  high  dressing  percent- 
ages the  Hampshire  is  in  <\  class  by  himself. 

Ideal  for  California  Conditions 

The  Hampshire  is  a  natural  foraging,  green-feed  hog, 
and  thrives  particularly  well  on  California's  alfalfa 
and  other  succulent  grasses,  therefore  requiring  less 
grain  than  other  breeds.  Send  for  free  information 
about  the  progress  of  the  breed  and  its  adaptability 
to  .California  conditions. 

American  Hampshire  Record  Association 


E.  C.  STONE,  Secretary. 


PEORIA,  ILL. 


Every  Hog  on  the  Gardiner 
Ranch  la  Cholera  Immune. 


Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  less  and  feet  to  carry 
it.    The  best  boar  we  have  ever  seen. 

TOMMY  TUCKER  GARDINER'S   KING'S  COL. 

Is  the  model  you  can  all  build  by.  You  won't  go  wrong 
if  you  do.  We  have  the  right  type.  We  aim  to  produce 
breeding:  stock  for  the  best  breeders.  We  have  hogs  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale.     Write  us  your  wants. 

THE   GARDINER  RANCH 


ROCTE  4,  BOX  733. 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
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Berkshire  swine  entered  and  he  is 
coming  from  the  South  to  try  con- 
clusions with  his  brother  breeders  of 
the  North.  The'  California  Inter- 
national is  the  logical  meeting  ground 
for  a  large  territory,  being  the  most 
centrally  located  of  any  place  of  im- 
portance on  the  Pacific  Coast.  We 
know  Mr.  Moltzer  will  make  a  good 
showing. 

Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons,  Lakeside 
Stock  Farms,  Lodi,  have  Poland-China 
swine  entered  and  those  who  know 
their  herd  know  that  they  have  plenty 
of  prfze-winners  in  it.  Matchless  Big 
Bob  is  their  senior  herd  sire  and  was 
first  in  the  aged  boar  class  at  Sacra- 
mento this  fall  and  he  headed  the 
second  prize  aged  herd. '  Their  hogs 
are  of  the  type  that  mature  quickly, 
but  have  lots  of  bone  and  substance. 
Very  close  to  the  ideal  type. 


bone.  They  dress  a  high  percentage 
of  marketable  meat.  They  are  ex- 
cellent graziers. 

Lloyd  &  Tointon  are  the  only  ex- 
hibitors of  Yorkshire  swine,  although 
there  are  several  other  good  herds  in 
the  State.  Their  herd  i's  a  good  one 
and  typical  of  the  breed.  They  have 
one  sow  that  farrowed  20  pigs  in  one 
litter  and  raised  14  of  them.  If  you 
want  to  see  a  large  white  hog,  some- 
what of  the  bacon  type,  look  up  this 
herd  at  the  California  International. 

L.  J.  Belknap  of  San  Jose,  who  woke 
up  the  California  swine  world  by 
holding  a  hog  auction  in  a. prune  dis- 
j  trict  and  topping  the  sales  price  for 
purebred  sows  by  several  hundred  dol- 
lars, will  have  some  of  his  Duroc- 
Jerseys  in  the  show  ring  at  the  Cali- 
fornia International.  He  has  made 
several  additions  to  his  herd  lately 


Mammoth  Sensation  n — Reserve  senior  and  grand  champion  Daroc- Jersey  boar,  from 
Diamond  Bar  Ranch,  Spadra. 


R.  Heckley  of  Santa  Rosa  and  Dr. 
Jas.  J.  Summerfleld  of  the  same  place 
both  have  Tamworth  swine  entered 
at  the  San  Francisco  Show.  This  is 
a  breed  that  i's  not  as  well  known  in 
California  as  some  of  the  others,  but 
is  one  of  the  oldest  breeds  for  all 
that.  They  are  of  the  true  bacon  type 
with  very  deep  sides,  great  length  and 
strong,  arched  backs  and  not  too  heavy 


and  will  no  doubt  be  in  the  money. 

Conejo  Ranch  of  Newbury  Park  are 
coming  north  with  a  full  quota  of 
both  Duroc-Jerseys  and  Hampshires. 
A  recent  addition  of  the  Waltemeyer 
Bros.'  entire  herd  of  Duroc-Jerseys 
made  an  already  strong  herd  stronger. 
Last  year  they  won  grand  champion- 
ship with  one  of  their  Duroc  boars  at 
the  State  Fair  with  a  good  showing 


MONTELENA  HERD 

OF  LJIRGE 

YORKSHIRES 


LAKE  PARK  KING  25311 
Grand  Champion  Boar — California  State  Fair,  1917. 

Due  to  the  ever-increasing  popularity  of  the  breed,  Yorkshire  breeders 
are  almost  entirely  sold  out,  and  it  would  behoove  the  prospective  pur- 
chaser to  place  his  order  soon. 

We  are  only' able  to  offer  at  the  present  time  a  very  exceptional  lot  of 
fall  pigs,  some  sired  by  "Lake  Park  King,"  others  by  "Montelena  Prince 
2d."  They  are  out  of  such  sows  as  "Deer  Creek  Nena  8th,"  present  Grand 
Champion  sow  of  the  State,  who  has  averaged  a  fraction  over  17  pigs 
per  litter  for  nine  consecutive  litters;  "Riverina  Nena  9th,"  one  of  her 
best  daughters,  and  "Lake  Park  Lady  Frost  291st,"  the  top  sow  at  the 
Thomas  H.  Canfield  sale  last  year. 

We  solicit  your  correspondence. 

A.  L  TUBBS  CO. 

CALISTOGA,  CALIFORNIA 


OAK  KNOLL 

Chester  Whites 

The  Breed  Progressive  Fanners  Want 

Large  Litters-Quick  Maturity 
Easy  Feeders-Top  Prices 

A  T  the  Chicago  International,  1918,  this 
breed  again  won  over  all  breeds  on 
carcass  tests.  Either  straight  bred  or 
crosses,  the  Chester  White  has  for  six 
years  proven  superior  to  all  other 
breeds  in  Open  Competition  at  these  In- 
ternationals. Our  last  carload  shipment 
dressed  72.30  per  cent  and  brought  l%c. 
above  the  market  price. 

We  Have  the  Largest  Herd  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
The  Finest  Blood  Lines  in  America 


HIGHLANDER— The  Boar  You  Can't  Forget. 

This  great  boar  is  at  the  head  of  our  big*  herd  of  over 
100  mammoth  brood  sows.  He  is"a  son  of  William  A.  and 
Our  Maid  3rd,  both  undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three 
International  Shows.  He  embodies  all  your  ideas  of  a  per- 
fect boar,  and  stamps  his  pigs  with  his  superior  qualities. 

This  is  the  blood  you  need  to  insure  your  success.  A  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned 
pigs.  Prices  reasonable.  Write  us  your  wants. 

See  my  stock  at 

THE  CALIFORNIA  INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  SHOW, 

November  1-8. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM 


Lakeport,  Calif. 


San  Francisco  Office 


601  Balboa  Bldg. 
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CERTAINLY  SEE  THE  SWINE  SHOW. 

We  frill  have  representative  types  of  ho«s  of  the  various  breeds  at  this 
show  tliiit  1  feel  certain  will  make  it  well  worth  the  while  for  anybody 
in  the  \\ 'est  to  make  the  trip  to  .San  Francisco  to  see.  We  will  have  car- 
load lot  classes  that  will  be  new  to  California  shows  and  I  think  that  this 
class  alone  w  ill  be  oi  immense  educational  value  to  growers  of  hogs  in  a 
big  way,  as  well  as  to  fanners  who  are  making  up  consignments  for  car- 
load lots  through  the  various  farm  bureaus  because  it  will  show  the  kind 
of  c allots  that  the  buyers  want. 

J.  1.  THOMPSON,  Supt,  Swine  Division. 


all  down  the  line.  Their  Hampshires 
are  of  the  best  and  their  herd  can  be 
looked  for  to  win  its  share  of  the  rib- 
bons. They  have  some  excellent  spec- 
imens of  this  smooth,  compact,  excel- 
lent killing  breed. 

The  Billiken  herd  of  Chester  White 
swine  will  be  shown  by  C.  B.  Cunning- 
ham of  Mills.  Mr.  Cunningham  has 
an  excellent  herd  in  fine  condition,  al- 
though he  has  been  hampered  by  labor 
conditions  somewhat.  He  won  prac- 
tically ali  the  first  and  all  the  cham- 


THE  MODEL 

Duroc  Rancho 

Herd  Headed  by 

COL.  DISTURBER  PIONEER 
DEFENDER 

Young  Stock  for  Sale 
at  All  Times 

J.  P.  WALKER 

Visalia,  Cal. 


WJ.Fulgham  &  Sons 

Breeders  of  Purebred 

DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 
POLLED  HEREFORD 

and 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

DOROCS  for  quality  and  breeding, 
Call  or  write  for  particulars. 

W.  J.  FULGHAM  &  SONS 

Phone  54F3,  Yisalia,  Calif, 


Duroc  Jersey  Swine 

Gilts  and  Young  Boars 

By 

JOE'S  ORION  CHERRY  RING  5th 

Sired  by  Fann's  Orion, 
the  $20,000  boar 
or  by 

LORD'S   ORIO>    CHERRY  KINO, 

1st  prize  Senior  Yearling  Boar, 
California  State  Fair,  101!) 

JOE  N.  CHINOWTH, 

Phone  54F11.  Visalia,  Calif. 


I  \\T WORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

ouroc-j  e«  §evs 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  pexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  I'rop.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


pionships  at  the  State  Fair  this  year 
and  will  come  to  San  Francisco  with 
a  very  strong  exhibit. 

The  Wickiup  Ranch  of  Burke,  J.  H. 
Rossiter,  owner,  will  have  a  full  ex- 
hibit of  both  Berkshires  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.  The  Durocs  are  from  the 
far-famed  McKee  herd  of  Versailles, 
Kentucky.  The  head  of  the  herd  is 
Beautiful  Defender,  a  son  of  the 
original  Defender.  The  Berkshire  herd 
is  headed  by  Rincon  Mayfleld,  with 
Princess  Lee  4th  and  Wickiup  Prin- 
cess 1st,  2nd  and  3rd  on  the  female 
side,  making  a  very  strong  showing. 

M.  &  A.  L.  Bassett  of  Hanford  will 
show  Poland-Chinas  of  the  type  that 
always  look  well,  make  wonderful 
gains  for  feed  consumed,  and  are  ready 
to  top  the  market  as  quickly  as  any 
hog  in  the  world.  The  senior  member 
of  the  firm  has  probably  shown  more 
prize  Poland-Chinas  of  his  own  breed- 
ing than  any  other  breeder  in  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Bassett  recently  paid  the 
world  record  price  ($3,175)  for  an 
open  gilt  at  a  public  auction. 

S.  E.  Whiting  of  Sacramento  is  a 
new  breeder  in  the  Duroc'-Jersey 
ranks,  a  new  star  on  the  horizon.  He 
has  been  accumulating  a  prize-win- 
ning herd  very  rapidly,  selecting  his 
stock  from  some  of  the  best  herds  in 
the  State.  If  he  keeps  on  as  he  has 
started  he  will  be  on  a  par  with  the 
older  breeders. 

A.  L.  Stephenson  of  Los  Molinos, 
one  of  the  veteran  Berkshire  breeders 
of  California,  will  have  his  herd  at 
San  Francisco  to  compete  for  the  rib- 
bons. Wilsonia  Chief  Leader  is  the 
herd  sire,  with  a  good  lot  of  females 
to  form  the  other  half  of  the  herd. 

Another  breeder  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  is  Mrs.  John  J. 
Weber  of  Yuba  City,  who  will  have 
swine  at  the  California  International. 

Sandyacre  Farm  of  Modesto,  owned 
by  Hale  I.  Marsh,  the  prominent  Po- 
land-China breeder,  will  show  some 
of  his  big  ones  and  probably  be  in  the 
money  if  we  are  to  judge  by  his  past 
record.  The  herd  is  strong  in  the 
blood  of  I.  B.  A.  Wonder  and  Model 
Major,  and  of  the  type  that  is  winning 
all  along  the  line  just  now. 
at  the  California  International. 

Oak  Knoll  Farm,  Lakeport,  owned 
by  Lea  Bleakmore,  breeds  Chester 
White  swine  that  have  a  habit  of  win- 
ning many  of  the  blues  when  shown. 
A  full  quota  will  be  shown  from  the 
herd  that  had  the  grand  champion 
boar,  Highlander,  at  the  State  Fair 
in  1918.  The  herd  is  composed  of  100 
sows  of  Combination,  Wonder  and  St. 
Elmo  breeding. 

W.  F.  Dolcini,  owner  of  June  Acres 
Stock  Farm,  Davis,  will  show  some  of 
his  dandy  Durocs  and  be  in  line  for 
some  of  the  ribbons.  His  herd  fs 
headed  by  Model  Colonel,  a  grandson 
of  King  Colonel;  Great  Wonder's 
Model  3rd,  by  Great  Wonder,  and  Uni- 
versity Wonder. 

I,  F.  Lehman  of  Lodi  is  coming  to 
tb.0  San  Francisco  Show  wfth  some 
of  the  good  ones  from  his  Poland- 
China  herd  of  merit  that  will  look 
good  to  lovers  of  this  great  breed. 
Mr.  Lehman  is  another  breeder  thai 
is  showing  stock  of  his  own  breeding 
and  winning  with  ft.  He  won  the  big 
silver  loving  cup  given  by  the  State 
Poland-China  Breeders'  Association 
for  best  futurity  litter,  as  well  as 
numorous  other  prizes  at  the  State 

Ninety-five  pounds  of  Ne  Plus  al- 
monds were  harvested  from  a  single 
tree  in  a  Terra  Bella  (Tulare  County) 
orchard.  They  were  worth  $28.50  to 
the  grower. 


Big-Type  DUROCS 


JOMINSON'^    DEFPNDfr-  JR. 

Owned   tiy   C.REKNWOnn   FARM,   Live  Oak,  Cal. 

Is  California's  greatest  representative  of  Defenders,  the  greatest  Duroc  family.  At  the 
State  Fair  he  was  the  smoothest  hoar  shown,  weighing  700  pounds  at  17  months  and 
carrying  it  on  a  perfect  set  of  feet  and  tegs.  He  won  second  in  the  strongest  class  of 
boars  ever  shown  on  the  Coast  and  was  a  popular  favorite.  Three  of  his  brothers  won 
ribbons  in  the  same  class,  showing  the  strength  of  this  line  of  breeding. 

Five  Ribbons  Wan  on  Five  Entries. 
H.  C.  WITHEROW,  Mgr.  LIVE  OAK,  Sutter  Co.,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA    ORION  KIN<; 
His  sire  Is  by  Orion  Cherry  King. 
His  dam   is  by  Joe  Orion  2d. 


If  you  are  looking  for  size, 
combined  with  quality  and 
finish,  you  cannot  afford  to 
overlook  getting  some  of 
this  boar's  stock. 

My  sows  ate  strong  in  the 
Colonel  and  Defender  lines, 
combined  with  Orion  blood. 
Size  and  quality  are  essen- 
tial. I  will  not  tolerate  any- 
thing but  economical  feeders. 

Inquiries  invited. 

Visitors  welcome. 


HARVEY  M.  BERGLUND,  Dixon,  Calif. 


FALFADALE 
FARMS 

Home  of  GREAT  ORION 
SENSATION  Jr. 


The  sensational  Duroc-Jersey  boar,  best  son  of  Great  Orion  Sensation, 
the  most  talked-of  hog  of  the  day,  Grand  Champion  at  the  1919 
National  Swine  Show. 

This  outstanding  boar,  recently  imported  from  Nebraska,  is  a  litter  brother  of 
Majestic  Sensation.  Jr..  who  won  the  distinction  at  the  Missouri  State  Fair  this  year 
of  being  the  first  Junior  Champion  that  was  ever  made  Qrand  Champion. 

Our  herd  is  rich  in  the  blood  of  the  famous  Orion  Cherry  King  strain.  Young  stock 
of  this  big  bone  type  for  sale.  Boars  ready  for  service — well  grow*,  wide,  deep 
barrels  and  rumps,  heavy  bone— just  the  kind  you  need.    Priced  right. 

Watch  for  Announcement  of  our  Bred  Sow  Sale. 
B.  H.  WILKINSON,  Manager      Perrls,  Calif. 


SSi^Nov.  11th 


Going!!  Going!!  ££5£ 

24  SPRING  BOARS— 6  SPRING  GILTS 

Duroc-Jersey  Spring  Boars 

2  by  Uneeda  Orion  by  High  Orion.  , 

5  by  Uneeda  King  of  Orion  8th.  by  King  of  Orions. 

3  by  Valley  View's  Orion.  Grandson  of  Orion  Cherry  King  Jr. 

3  by  Sammy  King's  Col.— our  herd  boar. 

0  by  Uneeda  Model  Col.,  litter  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  sow.  Cal..  1918. 

4  by  Crimson  Col.,  by  Uneeda  King's  Col. 

1  by  Invincible  King's  Col.,  dam  by  Cherry  King  Orion. 

6  Gilts  by  Sammy  King's  Col..  Dam  Granddaughter  of  Orion  Cherry  King  Jr. 
Dams  of   these  pigs  are   by  Cherry  King  Orion,   High   Orion,   King's  Model, 

and   other   noted  boars. 

Auctioneer  ORD  L.  LEACH  MAN.  Write  for  catalogue. 

BOX  500, 


W.  T.  HOLLINGSHEAD  &  SONS      orland,  cal. 


WINSOR  RANCH  DUROCS 


Model  Defender  Lady,  Grand  Champion 
Bow,  Cal.  State  Fair,  1919 


GRAND  CHAMPI0X  SOW 
STATE  FAIR,  1919 

Winnings  at  Southern  California  Fair, 

Riverside,  1919: 

1st  aged  herd,  bred  by  exhibitor;  1st  young 
herd,  bred  by  exhibitor:  1st  produce  of 
dam;  2nd.  get  of  sire;  1st.  young  herd; 
2nd.  aged  herd:  1st.  aged  sow;  1st  and  2nd, 
Senior  Yearling  Boar;  Senior  and  Grand 
Champion  sow. 

WINSOR  RANCH 

Bonita,      (San  Diego  Co.),  Cal. 

MORRIS  C.  ALLEN.  Ranch  Manager. 
Address, 

R.  K.  WALKER,  Manager  Swine  Dept. 


Italian  Vineyard  Co. 

Quality  Berkshires 


Won  at  Southern  California  Fair,  1919, 
Riverside,  California. 

1st  Junior  Yearling  Boar,  2nd  Two- Year-old  Boar,  1st  and  2nd 
Junior  Yearling  Sows,  2nd  Senior  Sow  Pig;  2nd  Senior  Boar 
Pig;  1st  Junior  Boar  Pig;  1st  Old  Herd  (1  boar,  3  sows);  2nd 
Young  Herd  1,1st  Produce  of  Sow;  2nd  Get  of  Sire;  1st  Pen  Fat 
Barrows;  Senior  Champion  Boar;  Senior  Champion  Sow; 
Grand  Champion  Sow. 

^BSl**  Guasti,  California 
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EVERYBODY  SHOULD  VISIT  THE  SHEEP  SHOW. 

The  she«p  and  wool  industry  as  represented  in  this  show  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  the  breeders,  sheep  men,  farmers  and  general  public 
We  will  have  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  various  breeds,  some  of 
which  perhaps  many  people  in  the  country  have  known  only  by  names  or 
pictures.  We  will  endeavor  through  this  department  to  encourage  the 
raising  of  more  small  flocks  by  Pacific  Coast  farmers.  It  will  be  a  good 
sheep  show  and  one  that  everybody  should  visit. 

W.  B.  CLOW,  Supt,  Sheep  Division. 


TEE  WHITT-NEHLS- VAUGHN 
POLAND-CHINA  SALE. 


This  was  not  a  sensational  sale  in 
that  there  were  no  sensational  feat- 
ures, although  Wm.  Bernstein  paid 
$450  for  Miss  Orphan  2nd,  the  Del- 
felder  gilt  from  Effingham,  Kansas. 

C.  A.  Vaughn  sold  15  head  for  $2,220, 
or  an  average  of  $148  per  head,  which 
was  a  good  price,  although  no  better 
than  his  hogs  deserved.  Mr.  Vaughn 
breeds  good  hogs. 

The  Geo.  Nehls  consignment  did  not 
average  as  high  quite  as  the  others, 
12  head  selling  for  $870,  or  $72.50 
apiece. 

$126.44  was  the  average  for  the  38 
consigned  by  W.  D.  Trewhitt,  which 
was  not  high  considering  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Trewhitt  has  bred  the  fashionable 
type  for,  a  longer  period  than  almost 
any  breeder  in  California. 

The  average  for  all  three  consign- 
ments was  $121.46,  which  is  good 
money  for  hogs.  We  have  gotten  into 
the  habit  of  looking  for  each  sale  to 
go  a  little  higher  than  the  one  previ- 
ous, but  we  must  all  remember  that 
the  peak  has  to  be  reached  sometime 
and  it  may  be  that  we  are  just  at  the 
high  level  now. 


A  CHANCE  TO  BUY  HOLSTEINS. 


At  the  C.  A.  Miller  Ranch,  November 
30,  7V2  miles  north  and  west  of  Ripon 
on  the  French  Camp  Road,  a  sale  of 
100  head  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle 
will  be  held.  These  cattle  consist  of 
the  bulk  of  Mr.  Miller's  herd,  com- 
prising 50  head  with  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  cows  in  milk;  30  head 
from  the  noted  herd  of  Gotshall  & 
Magruder  of  Ripon  and  20  head  con- 
signed bv  H.  A.  DeWolfe  of  the  same 
place.  These  cattle  are  all  registered 
and  are  first-class  stock 


MILCH  GOAT  BREEDERS,  AT- 
TENTION 


A  meeting  of  the  Central  California 
Milch  Goat  Breeders'  Association  will 
be  held  in  the  California  Building  dur- 
ing the  California  International  Live- 
stock Show,  on  Saturday,  November  1, 
at  1:30  p.  m. 


LITE  STOCK  ASSOCIATION  MEET- 
INGS DURING  CALIFORNIA 
INTERNATIONAL. 


Numerous  meetings  of  the  various 
organizations  will  be  held  throughout 
the  show.  Some  have  a  definite  hour 
stated  and  some  will  supply  this  item 
later. 

Monday  Night  at  California  Building: 

California  Poland-China  Breeders' 
Association. 

Western  Berkshire  Congress. 

California  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders' 
Association. 

Tuesday  at  the  California  Bnilding: 

A  meeting  at  3  P.  M.  to  complete 
the  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  legislation  favorable  to  the 
execution  of  plans  for  improvement 
of  the  State  Fair  Grounds  at  Sacra- 
mento. 

Wednesday  at  the  California  Building: 

California  Cattlemen's  Association. 
All  day. 

Thursday  at  California  Building: 

California  Cattlemen's  Association, 
A.  M. 

Pacific  Coast  Hereford  Breeders' 
Association  in  the  evening. 

Friday  at  California  Building: 

California  Cattlemen's  Association, 
A.  M. 

California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Ban- 
quet, evening. 

California  Sheep  Breeders'  and  Wool 
Growers'  Association. 


PORK  DAY  AT  HANEORD. 


"Easy  is  the  descent  to  hell"  runs 
an  old  proverb.  A  passenger  we  were 
carrying  gave  us  a  number  of  similar 
remarks  to  cheer  us  up  while  we  were 
patching  a  blowout.  It  was  his  sole 
endeavor  to  assist.  We  "acquired 
merit"  by  still  carrying  him  with  ue. 


Another  feather  in  the  cap  of  Kings 
County  tending  to  "cinch"  the  title  of 
"Swine  Center  of  the  Pacific  Coast" 
for  this  enterprising  community,  was 
held  Oct.  15th.  At  least  2,000  people 
partook  of  the  free  lunch,  watched  the 
judging  and  listened  to  the  speeches 
and  music. 

Fat  hogs  were  entered  by  all  the 
Farm  Bureau  Centers  of  Kings  County 
in  competition  for  the  prizes.  In  the 
carlot  contest  Corcoran  Center  won 
first,  which  sold  for  $16.70  per  hun- 
dred to  Cudahy  Packing  Co.;  second, 
Hardwick  and  selling  to  Western  Meat 
Co.  for  $14.75;  third,  Hanford,  selling 
to  Wilson  &  Co.  for  $14.50;  fourth. 
Stratford,  selling  to  Cudahy  Packing 
Co.  for  $14.30;  fifth,  Grangevillo- 
Armona  and  selling  to  Wilson  &  Co. 
for  $14.05.  Best  ten  hogs  won  by 
Hanford  Center,  entered  by  M.  Bassett 
8,  and  W.  Bernstein  2;  second  by 
Corcoran;  third  by  Stratford;  fourth 
by  Island  Center;  fifth  by  Grangeville- 
Armona. 

Best   single   hog,   Wm.  Bernstein; 


Promote  Pork  Profits 

With  Better  Poland-Chinas  breeding 

I  have  a  few  young  boars  by  Joe's  King  just  ready  for  service.  They 
will  make  your  spring  crop  of  pigs  profitable  in  spite  of  high  price  of 
feed  and.  labor.  They  are  the  big  type,  with  easy  feeding  and  quick- 
maturing  qualities.  I  have  priced  them  very  reasonably  for  a  quick 
sale.    Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars  or  call  and  see  them. 

WAUKEEN  FARM 

LES  McCRACKEN,  Prop.  RIPON,  CAL. 


STRICTLY  BIG-TYPE 
POLAND-CHINA  BOARS 

The  kind  that  won  the  great  big-  silver  loving-  cup  given  by  the  Poland-China  Breeders' 
Association  of  California  for  the  beet  futurity  litter.  Sired  by  Big  Bone  Bob  and 
Golden  State  King  and  out  of  sows  that  are  of  big-type  breeding  through  and  through. 
There  is  absolutely  no  use  sending  East  for  sires  when  boars  of  this  type  and  breeding 
can  be  bought  here  in  California  for  the  same  money,  less  the  freight,  acclimatization 
and  shipping  riska. 

WRITE  ME  AT  LODI, 
OR  SEE  HE  AT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SHOW,  NOVEMBER  1  TO  8. 

J.  F.  LEHMAN  Lodi,  California 


second,  G.  I.  McCune;  third,  Roy  D.  '  heads  of  the  meat  packing  industries 
Filcher;  fourth,  J.  W.  Creelman;  fifth,  j  on  the  Pacific  Coast  attended  this 
W.  D.  Trewhitt.  contest  and  contributed  to  the  success 

Many  prominent  swine  breeders  and   of  the  occasion. 


Only  Thrifty  Sfoc^ 

Ways  Big  Prof  if 

f  WHETHER  it's  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  or 
KQpes,  the  more  vigorous  you  keep 
them  tp"  more  money  you  are  sure  to  make 
from  tfiem.  For  it's  the  healthy,  vigorous 
cows  that  produce  the  great  quantities  of 
the  best  milk.   It's  the  sound,  good-con- 
ditioned; steers  that  put  on  the  pounds  of 
beef.    It's  the,  well,  sturdy  horses  that 
can  do  the  big  day's  work. 
You'B  make  sure  of  thrifty  stock  by 


poikniti. 


giving  them 

Pratts  Animal  Regulator 

AMERICA'S  original  and  guaranteed  stock 
n  tonic  and  conditioner.   It  sharpens  the 
appetite.  It  improves  the  digestion.  It  regu 
lates  the  bowels.    It  makes  rich,  red  blood. 
It  makes  the  stock  more  thrifty  and  vigor- 
eus—  and  more  profits-  for  you— every  time. 

"Your  Money  Back  if  YOU  Ate  Not  Satisfied 

Sold  by  60,000  dealeia.TheMAoDo  near  you. 
Write  far  Pratt*  NEW  Stotk  fioak—  Free 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia         Chicago  Toronto 

Makers  of 
PratU  Ponltrr  Regulator,  PratU  Baby  Chick  Food 
Pratts  Roup  Remedy,  Praiti  Lice  Killers 


THE  HINMAN  Ml  KrR 

For  10  full  years  Hinman  Milkers  have  been  dem- 
onstrating  in  thousands  of  dairies  that  they  save  a 
vast  amount  of  time,  that  they  are  a  good  tiling,  a 
benefit  for  the  cows,  that*  they  are  so  simple  anybody 
can  quickly  learn  to  use  them,  that  they  are  thor- 
oughly dependable — that  they  are  one  of  the  finest 
and  safest  investments  the  dairyman  can  possibly 
make.  It  is  the  leading  milking  machine,  as  proved 
by  the  fact  that  more  Hinmans  are  in  use  than  any 
others. 

LOWEST  COST. 

Because  the  Hinman  is  simple— lias  no  stationary  pump,  vacunm  tank, 
vacuum  gange  relief  valve,  pipe  line  and  pnlsator — its  cost  is  about  half 
that  of  other  milkers. 

Complete,  Illustrated  Catalog  Free. 
Write  today  for  your  copy.    A  postcard  will  bring  it. 

C.  F.  DANIELLS,  Hughson,  Cal. 

Distributor  for  California  and  Oregon. 


Imported  stock  from  the 
best  blood  lines  in  America* 

KIMBLE  RAMBOUILLETS 

will  make  money  on  any  farm.  Pure  bred,  large  and  smooth, 
with  heavy  fleece  of  fine,  long  staple  white  wool.  Yearling  and 
older  rams.     Bleeding  ewes.    Any  quantity.    Prices  attractive. 

CHAS.  A.  KIMBLE,  Hanford,  Cal.,  Breeder  and  Importer 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    W  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAITSER  PACKING  LOS  ANCELES 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 


El  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk   Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Figs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 
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RANGE  CONDITIONS  IN  HUMBOLDT  AND  MENDOCINO. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 

The  ranges  in  parts  of  Humboldt  and  Mendocino  counties  are  in 
better  shape  than  a  year  ago.  With  some  exceptions  there  is  more  old 
"tore"  left  to  protect  the  young  grass  now  showing  through  since  the 
rains— a  very  nice  set  and  far  enough  along  to  be  safe.  In  the  bottoms, 
feed  is  likely  to  be  a  foot  high  by  Christmas  if  the  weather  keeps  mild. 
The  winter  ranges  are  in  fine  shape  and  there  has  been  enough  rain  to 
soften  up  the  browse  (which  is  good)  so  that  no  loss  is  likely  from  acorn 
poisoning  such  as  occurred  to  a  great  extent  two  years  ago— particu- 
larly on  Southern  ranges.  Range  cattle  have  come  from  the  reserves  in 
good  condition  to  winter  over  and  those  men  who  have  good  winter 
ranges  and  a  decent  supply  of  roughage  will  bring  their  stock  through 
in  good  shape.  We  have  seen  a  few  lots  of  yearlings  that  will  need  nurs- 
ing along  particularly  when  the  cold  rains  begin,  or  they  will  drop  down 
too  far  in  condition  to  ever  come  back.  A  little  shelter  to  keep  off  the 
beat  of  the  rains  and  a  bit  of  dry  stuff  for  their  bellies  will  bring  through 
yearlings  in  shape  to  grow  right  along  at  early  spring. 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  A  HOST 
USEFUL  CATTLE. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Dual-purpose  Shorthorns  that  will 
grow  the  besl  steers  of  any  cattle  in 
the  world,  is  what  the  breeders  of  these 
very  useful  cattle  say  about  them. 
Then,  too,  they  will  give  anywhere 
from  40  to  70  pounds  of  milk  daily 
with  twice  a  day  milking  and  long 
enough  lactation  period  to  make  them 
profitable  dairy  animals.  This,  too, 
on  the  kind  of  pasture  and  coarse  feed 
that  some  classes  of  dairy  cattle  show 
no  profit  on.  They  are  the  kind  of 
cattle  that  the  majority  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking people  brought  to  this 
country  when  they  came  as  pioneers. 

Thos.  Harrison  of  Santa  Rosa,  owner 
of  the  Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  has  a 
herd  of  these  economical  dual-pur- 
pose Shorthorns  that  he  exhibited  at 
the  State  Fair  this  year  and  is  now 
bringing  thorn  to  the  San  Francisco 
Show  for  further  commendation.  He 
won  first  in  class  and  grand  cham- 
pionship of  the  males  of  the  breed  at 
Sacramento  with  the  great  bull.  Foot- 
hills Pioneer;  also  firsts  on  senior 
bull  calf  and  junior  bull  calf,  first  and 
junior  champion  female  oi»  Glen  Dor- 
othy, with  several  other  winnings  be- 
sides. He  has  a  great  lot  of  cattle 
and  should  win  his  share  of  the  rib- 
bons at  the  coming  show. 

Alexander  &  Kellogg  of  Suisun. 
owners  of  the  Innisfail  Herd  of  Milk- 
ing Shorthorns,  after  winning  a  goodly 
share  of  ribbons  at  the  Statf  Fair  this 
year,  are  coining  with  1G  head  of  these 
great  dual-purpose  cattle  to  win  some 
more.  They  had  the  grand  champion 
cow,  I^ady  Beatrice,  first  and  second 
on  2-year-old  cows,  first  on  aged  herd, 
breeder's  young  herd,  get  of  sire,  pro- 
duce of  dam  and  on  dairy  herd  and 
cows  with  official  records.  Truly  an 
excellent  showing  and  great  winning 
of  a  breed  of  cattle  that  are  excellent 
at  the  pail  and  on  the  block. 

Leon  F.  Douglas  of  San  Rafael, 
owner  of  "The  Pocket  Ranch"  located 
in  Geyserville,  will  show  some  of  his 
dual-purpose  Shorthorns  at  the  Cali- 
fornia International  held  during  the 
first  week  in  November.  Mr.  Douglas 
has  been  building  up  a  herd  of  these 
cattle  that  help  reduce  the  H.  C.  L., 
procuring  his  foundation  stock  from 
W.  M.  Rutherford  of  Petaluma  and 
Thos.  Harrison  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa.  The  fe- 
males are  of  the  Kitten  Clay  and  Lee 
blood  lines,  which  with  that  notable 
sire,  Foothills  Pioneer,  grand  cham- 
pion of  the  breed  at  the  State  Fair 
this  year,  makes  a  good  combination. 

Brighton  Farm,  Perkins,  H.  L.  &  E. 
H.  Murphy,  owners,  have  entered 
some  of  their  Shorthorns  of  the  dual- 
purpose  type  for  exhibition  at  the  San 
Francisco  Fair  that  will  be  true  ex- 
ponents of  this  class  of  Shorthorns. 
The  blood  lines  of  the  cows  include 
"Cumberland  Type"  and  "Choice  of 
All"  breeding,  with  plenty  of  Duchess 
blood  in  the  foundation  of  the  herd. 


"Can  sex  be  controlled  in  farm  ani- 
mals?" is  a  question  that  is  coming 
up  all  the  time,  but  has  always  ended 
in  the  same  way.  A  recent  article  on 
the  subject  in  Hoard's  Dairymen,  by 
R.  R.  Groves,  draws  the  conclusion 
that  so  far  the  only  method  showing 
any  success  is  that  of  heredity.  It 
•nay  be  possible  by  selecting  and  n>at- 
ing  males  and  females  that  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  females  or  vice 
versa  to  have  a  larger  proportion  of 
females  or  males  as  the  case  may  be. 


CALIFORNIA    INTERX  V1I0\  \l 
STOCK  SHOW  AND — 


(Continued  from  first  page.) 
Show.  Among  other  things  of  great 
interest  will  be  a  booth  showing  re- 
sults and  detail  of  cow-testing  work: 
the  bull  association  booth,  showing 
what  has  been  done  and  can  be  done 
along  the  line  of  association  owner- 
ship of  high-class  bulls;  dairy  equip- 
ment both  showing  'ideal  arrange- 
ment and  the  infectious  or  contagious 


abortion  booth.  All  the  above  is 
highly  educational  and  is  worthy  of 
the  closest  inspection  by  all  those  in- 
terested in  dairying. 

The  World's  Record  Goat 

The  poultry,  pet  stock,  rabbits  and 
milch  goats,  all  will  be  in  evidence 
and  given  space  and  attention  never 
allowed  before.  California  Gretel,  the 
milch  goat  with  the  highest  record  of 
any  goat  in  the  world  and  probably 
the  most  economical  milk  producer  in 
the  world,  will  be  on  exhibition.  The 
money-making  hen,  the  most  econom- 
ical meat  producer — the  Belgian,  New 
Zealand  and  other  breeds  of  hare — 
will  attract  and  hold  your  attention, 
as  these  departments  are  going  to  be 
more  complete  than  ever. 

Then,  the  livestock  show  will  keep 
you  busy  through  the  day,  for  you 
must  know  that  the  immense  Califor- 
nia Building  that  was  thought  plenty 
large  enough,  is  to  be  filled  to  over- 
flowing, and  pens  and  stalls  built  out- 
side to  accommodate  the  excess.  All 
the  blue  bloods  of  the  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  swine  and  goats  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  are  coming  each  and  every  one 
to  make  this  the  greatest  show  ever 
held  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Cattle  Exhibits  Wldelj  Representative. 

Cattle  from  Kansas  City,  Cheyenne, 


Yakima  and  Phoenix,  swine  from  Ne- 
braska to  the  Pacific,  and  sheep  from 
the  Willamette  valley  to  that  of  the 
San  Joaquin.    From  far  and  near,  for'; 
the  edification,  amusement  and  instruc-; 
tion  of  us  all,  but  it  will  be  in  vain" 
if  we  do  not  take  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  and  see  what  is  gathered] 
at  the  most  central  point  of  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Rockies.    Come  and 
see  it  all  and  San  Francisco  will  en- 
tertain and  care  for  you,  instruct  you 
and  send  you  home  happy  and  glad! 
that  you  could  be  with  her  and  Cali-1 
fornia  in  their  glory. 

An  Eastern  writer  suggests  rye  and 
sweet  clover  as  a  silage  crop  for  an  ' 
early  use  in  the  spring,  and  it  might] 
be  possible  to  use  the  same  crop  in 
California  under  conditions  where 
other  crops  would  not  produce  suffi- 
cient tonnage  to  be  profitable. 


A  few  weeks  ago  an  ad  appeared  in 
a  Scotch  paper  for  an  experienced 
bookkeeper  at  $4.50  a  week  and 
found.  In  the  same  column  a  boot- 
then  shake  the  fur  to  remove  all  par- 
black  was  wanted — wages  $6  a  week.  | 
It  would  appear  that  boots  are  now 
more  important  than  books.  Some  of 
our  maidens  packing  fruit  make  this 
much  in  a  day  in  California. 


California' international 

LIVESTOCK  SHOW 

CALIFORNIA  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO  NOVEMBER  1-8 

Largest  Exclusive  Stock  Show  in  the  West 

YOU  WILL  SEE- 

The  most  complete  exhibition  of  the  live  stock  resources  of  the  Pacific 
(■oast  ever  assembled.  The  Cream  of  every  improved  breed  of  horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  swine  and  goats  will  be  entered.  Every  allied  industry  will  be 
represented. 

The  Dairy  Division,  with  its  world  famous  cattle  and  its  exhibits  of  Dairy 
Products,  makes  this  the  "National  Dairy  Show  of  the  West." 

The  most  complete  Poultry  and  Rabbit  Show  ever  presented  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  will  show  the  best  that  is  offered  from  the  most  progressive  breeders. 

YOU  WILL  LEARN— 

Why  and  how  the  best  are  produced  in  this  State  and  who  owns  them. 
You  will  learn  to  recognize  the  modern  type  and  how  better  breeding  stock 
can  increase  your  profits. 

YOU  SHOULD  COME— 

It  is  your  show.   It  has  much  to  offer  and  you  will  be  welcome. 

HORSE  SHOW— MUSIC— PARADES  EACH  NIGHT— 

World's  famous  horses  will  be  exhibited  in  competition  in  the  greatest 
night  horse  show  ever  staged  in  the  West,  furnishing  educational  amusement 
features  that  will  be  made  into  a  different  program  for  each  night. 

Remember:  San  Francisco  Knows  How 
CALIFORNIA  INTERNATIONAL  LIVE  STOCK  SHOW 

W.  T.  SESNON,  President  <.ORIM»  II.  TRUE,  Secretary-Manager 
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Profit  in  Dairying  Analyzed 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Geo.  W.Fry,  La  Honda.) 


The  dairy  owner  who  expects  to 
break  even  on  his  1919-1920  opera- 
tions is  going  to  have  to  watch  his 
P's  and  Q's  pretty  closely.  The  con- 
sumer who  is  paying  the  present  long 
prices  for  butter  will  not  agree  to  this, 
but  the  man  behind  the  scenes 
knows  that  in  spite  of  one  dollar  but- 
terfat  (today's  price  is  73c,  and  it's 
still  climbing),  the  margin  of  profit 
is  going  to  very  very  slim  and  will  in 
some  events  disappear  entirely  and 
become  a  deficit  instead  of  a  profit. 

The  Labor  Question  the  Crux. 
The  labor  question  is  one  thing  that 
is  bothering  the  producer  at  this 
time.  Will  there  be  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  help  at  prices  we  can  afford 
to  pay?  A  good  many  thought  that 
with  the  demobilization  of  the  army 
hundreds  of  boys  would  be  seeking 
farm  jobs,  but  this  has  not  been  the 
case.  The  factories,  the  shipyards  and 
the  offices  took  the  best  of  our  help 
during  the  war  and  neither  they  nor 
the  .ex-soldiers  have  returned  to  the 
soil  in  satisfying  numbers.  The  labor 
question  is  also  complicated  in  some 
sections  by  the  return  or  contem- 
plated return  to  the  old  country 
of  some  of  our  foreign  help  who 
prefer  the  conditions  there,  with 
liquor,  than  liberty  and  prohibition 
here.  We  have  been  advised  that 
this  exodus  is  more  real  than  fancied 
in  a  great  many  of  the  dairy  districts 
of  California.  This  may  be  just  as 
well,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  it 
comes  at  a  time  we  have  not  made  the 
necessary  readjustment  caused  by  the 
war. 

Kmall  Herd  Must  Have  Quality. 

The  dairy  farmer,  who  keeps  just 
enough  cows  so  that  he  can  do  the 
work  himself,  or  with  the  aid  of  one 
hired  man,  is  the  fellow  that  will 
make  the  largest  net  profits  next  year. 
But  in  order  to  make  a  satisfactory 
income  from  a  small  bunch  of  stock 
they  must  have  quality.  No  common 
scrub  will  earn  interest  on  investment 
in  these  days  of  high  costs.  A  cow 
does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  a  pure- 
bred to  be  a  profit-maker,  but  she 
should  be  a  well-bred  grade,  of  good 
dairy  shape,  free  from  tuberculosis 
and  other  diseases,  and  she  must  have 
the  proper  feed  and  care.  She  should 
be,  by  all  means,  bred  to  a  purebred 
bull. 

The  Iowa  Experiment  Station  re- 
cently published  the  results  of  a  long 
experiment  under  the  title,  "Influence 
of  Environment  and  Breeding  in  In- 
creasing Dairy  Production."  Some  of 
the  results  obtained  may  be  summar- 
ized, as  follows: 

(1)  The  heifers  sired  by  a  scrub 
bull  showed  no  greater  increase  in 
production  over  their  dams  than 
would  be  accounted  for  by  improved 
environmental  conditions. 

(2)  The  daughters  of  all  except  one 
purebred  bull  have  proved  to  be  larger 
producers  than  their  scrub  dams. 

(3)  The  second  generation  grades 
showed  larger  production  than  did 
their  dams  (first  generation  grades)  or 
their  granddams  (scrubs). 

(4)  In  persistency  of  milk  produc- 
tion the  first  generation  grades  were 
intermediate  between  the  scrubs  and 
the  purebred  cows  and  the  second 
generation  grades  approximated  the 
purebreds. 

(5)  In  total  feed  requirements  for 
milk  production  the  second  generation 
grades  proved  the  most  economical, 
followed  by  the  first  generation,  while 
the  scrubs  proved  the  least  econom- 
ical. ' 

Scientific  Feeding  Necessary. 

With  bran  selling  at  $50,  cocoanut 
meal  practically  unobtainable  at  $60, 
alfalfa  hay  at  $39  (Redwood  City 
prices),  the  feeder  must  exercise  more 
than  usual  care  in  making  up  cow  ra- 
tions. If  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
scientific  feeding  should  be  practiced 
now  is  the  time.  The  people  in  the 
irrigated  sections  of  the  State  who  can 
raise  alfalfa  are  especially  lucky,  as 
are  those  who  have  corn  land  and  the 
necessary  silo  equipment.  However, 
there-  are  many  who  for  various  rea- 
son are  denied  these  blessings.  Sweet 
clover  offers  to  the  farmers  of  the 


hills  and  arid  regions  a  solution  of  the 
feeding  problem.  Sweet  clover  seed, 
scarified  and  inoculated  with  bacteria 
and  properly  planted,  will  grow  prac- 
tically anywhere  without  irrigation. 
Once  seeded  the  plant  lasts  two  years, 
thus  making  it  a  very  economical 
plant  to  grow.  If  the  seed  is  gotten 
into  the  ground  as  soon  as  there  is 
sufficient  moisture  (about  January  in 
this  section),  two  crops  can  be  cut 
each  year,  or  one  crop  and  one  pas- 
turing. This  is  one  of  the  beauties  of 
the  clover — it  provides  good  pasture 
when  everything  is  dry  and  gone. 
Some  say  cows  won't  take  to  the  crop 
readily,  and  while  they  may  be  a 
little  slow  in  getting  to  like  it,  they 
will  eventually  learn  to  eat  it  and  do 
well. 

The  Ormondale  Shorthorn  Ranch 
near  Redwood  City  has  contracted  for 
two  hundred  acres  for  the  use  of  their 
herd  of  prize  Shorthorns.  The  Red- 
woods Ayrshire  Farm  at  La  Honda  is 
going  to  try  out  twenty  acres  for  their 
purebred  dairy  stock,  and  if  it  proves 
a  success  will  plant  all  their  pastures 
or  the  greater  portion  to  sweet  clover. 


PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE  MOLASSES 

PORK  PRODUCTION 

By  actual  test  will  increase  pork  production  five-tenths  pounds  daily 
over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed,  yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price. 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

One  of  our  customers  writes:  "We  are  out  of  molasses 
and  our  cows  are  falling  off  in  their  milk  badly,  hence 
we  would  appreciate  immediate  shipment.  Kindly  ship 
us  two  tons  more  in  addition. ' ' 

We  supply  it  in  barrels  or  tank  cars 
for  shipment  anywhere. 

Attend  the  California  International  Livestock  Show,  San  Francisco, 
November  1  to  8. 

W.        YOUNG  COMPANY 

Holbrook  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


The  first  principle  of  the  successful  breeder — the  top-notcher — the  one 
that  breeds  the  "killer"  kind— is  a  thorough  knowledge  of  blood  and  blood 
lines,  feeds  and  feeding,  and  a  practical  application  of  that  knowledge. 

It  is  the  apparently  little  things  that  go  to  make  the  prominent  hog 
breeder — brains  and  brain  work  that  develop  the  big  type  that  produces — 
that's  why  90  per  cent  of  the  big  breeders — the  men  with  the  reputation — 
feed  Economy  Stock  Powder.  They  recognize  through  their  years  of  expe- 
rience a  something  in  Economy  Stock  Powder  that  is  dependable  as  a  con- 
ditioner— and  this  recognition  is  based  on  the  results  obtained  by  a  careful 
tryout. 

Economy  Stock  Powder  is  not  a  cure-all — not  a  medicated  salt — it  con- 
tains no  harmful  drugs  or  opiates.  It  is  a  conditioner — a  worm  expeller  and 
disease  preventive,  and  is  made  up  of  the  following  ingredients: 


Sulphate;  of  Soda 
Bi-Carbonate  of  Soda 
Carbonic  Soda 


Hypo-Sulphite  of  Soda 

Charcoal 

Sulphur 


Poke  Root 
Blood  Root 
Worm  Seed  Meal 


These  ingredients  are  so  blended  and  so  proportioned  as  to  do  the  work 
intended  for  them. 


'  Samanuf ! 
<Sfoc6!/bwdef% 


SEND  THIS  COUPON 

i 

Today  and 
Get  FREE  This 
Trial  Sack  of 
ECONOMY 
STOCK 
POWDER 


Economy  Hog  &  Cattle 
Powder  Co. 

HEARST  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Send  me  your  booklet,  "Economy-ize  Your  Farm." 
also  a  free  sack  of  Economy  Stock  Powder  to  try  out 
on  my  stock. 

Name   R.  F.  D  

P.  O  State  

I  have  hogs  sheep  cattle  horses 
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THE  MARKET  REPORTS 

Figures  Given  Are  Independent  and  Reliable. 
Prices  Quoted  as  Paid  to  Producers. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  October  22.  1919. 
BAKLEY. 

Barley  futures  were  somewhat  more  active 
this  week  with  a  stronger  tendency.  Spot 
barley  continues  to  drag  with  small  demand. 

Feed   $2.90«2.95 

Shipping    S3. 15  ft  3.20 

OATS. 

While  there  were  few  sales  of  oats  this 
week  email  lots  of  extra  Quality  sold  at  93. 
While  there  is  nothing  to  base  it  upon  a  better 
feeling  seems  to  prevail  in  the  grain  markets. 

Bed  feed,  per  ctl  $2.75  6  2.85 

Bed  for  seed   Nominal 

Blaok   for  seed   Nominal 

Becleaned  Bed  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

Corn  is  unchanged  at  last  week's  quotations. 

California    $3.50Q3.60 

Egyptian,  choice   93.20  @  3.60 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1913  tons  compared  with  1365  the  previous 
week.  These  receipts  were  practically  all  by 
water,  almost  nothing  coming  in  over  the  rail- 
roads. These  shipments  and  those  of  the  pres- 
ent week  should  about  clear  up  most  of  the 
hay  about  the  bay  and  smaller  shipments  may 
be  looked  for  as  the  car  shortage  makes  it 
praotically  impossible  to  ship  that  way.  The 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  future  shipments, 
together  with  the  fact  that  almost  all  hay 
from  now  on  will  have  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  warehouses,  has  caused  the  market  to 
stiffen  up  in  price.  Alfalfa  is  unchanged,  ow- 
ing to  the  light  inquiry. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  817.00  020.00 
No.  3  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat.  .  14.00®  17.00 

Ooice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $17.00  ®  20.00 

WUd  Oat  Hay   $12.00®  16.00 

Barley  Hay   $14.O0®18.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay  $17.00®  28.00 

Stock  Hay   $10.00®  14.00 

No.  1  Barley  Straw,  per  bale  . .     .50  6  .80 
FEEDS  TUFFS. 

There  were  bo  changes  in  the  feedstuff  mar- 
ket this  week,  but  it  is  predicted  that  if  hay 
continues  to  advance  it  will  react  on  the 
prices  of  most  feedstuffs.  There  was  a  little 
cocoanut  meal  on  the  market  this  week,  but 
no  quotations  are  made  as  deliveries  cannot  be 
made  in  quantity  for  some  time  to  coma 

Boiled  Oats   $61 .0O«  02.00 

Rolled  Barley   $61.00®  62.00 

Cracked  Corn   $78.00®  79.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $38  00  ®  45.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

There  were  no  changes  in  potatoes  this 
week,  but  the  price  of  onions  was  advanced 
and  this  market  is  very  strong  with  good  pros- 
pects of  further  advances.  There  were  few 
changes  in  the  general  vegetable  market,  which 
was  very  quiet. 

String  Beans   7®  9c 

Peas  9®llc 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.00  01.26 

Rhubarb.   Strawberry,   box   Naaaianl 

Cucumbers   76s®  1.00 

Eggplant,  box   75c®  1.00 

Leslnce.  per  crate   76cO$1.25 

Tomatoes,  Early  Annas   60®  75c 

do.  Stone   75c®  I  SO 

Summer  Squash,  lugs,  Alameda  ..$1.00®  1.50 

Green  Corn.  Alameda,  sack  |l.Wflt.M 

Potatoes.   Garnets   $2.00  6  2.35 

do,  local  whites   $2.25  62.60 

do.   Rivers   $2.00® 2.36 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  814  ®4c 

Onions,  now  red  Nominal 

do.   Browns   $2.76®  3.00 

do.  Yellow   $2.76®  3.00 

do.    Green.   Alameda   $1.00®1.26 

Garlic  20®  22c 

BEANS. 

New  oroo  prices  were  named  this  week  on 
most  varieties  of  beans,  and  as  there  are  so 
many  of  the  old  crop  still  unsold  it  is  neces- 
sary to  quote  both  prices.  The  price  on  llmas 
which  was  named  by  the  Association  last  week 


is  being  maintained  by  the  Association,  but 
outsiders  have  sold  llmas  from  a  cent  to  two 
cents  cheaper. 

Variety  Old  crop       New  crop 

Bayoe   $6.25-8.50   

Blackeyes   $5.75-6.00    6.00®  6.15 

Cranberry   $6.60®6.90  7.25®7.60 

Pinks   $5.76®  5.90    6.00®  6.16 

Bed  Mexican  $5.00 @ 5.76   

Tepary   $2.50®  2.75   

Garbanzos   9.50®  10.00 

Large  Whites  $5.75® 6.00    6.00®  0.25 

Small  Whites   $6.50®  6.76    6.60®  6.75 

Limas    $14.50 

do,  Baby   ..  13.00 

POULTRY, 

While  the  prices  of  poultry  have  been  well 
maintained  during  the  last  week,  lower  prices 
are  looked  for  next  week  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  several  carloads  are  scheduled  to 
arrive  during  that  period  from  the  East. 
Lower  prices  are  looked  for  especially  on 
friers  and  young  roosters,  which  are  likely  to 
sell  down  to  30  cents.  Turkeys  were  higher 
this  week  on  account  of  purchases  made  for 
the  Government  account  to  ship  to  trans-Pa- 
cific posts  for  the  Thanksgiving  celebration. 
Lower  prices  on  turkeys  are  looked  for  next 

Broilers.  1>  .  lbs.  and  under  37®  40c 

do,  1%  to  2  lbs  82®  35c 

Friers.  2  to  8  lbs  82  6  33c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  84®  30c 

do.  Leghorns   30  Q  33c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   32®  34c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22®  23c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb. .  .  60  @  55c 

do.   live   43®  45c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  26®  27c 

do.  old.  per  lb  22®  23c 

Squabs,  per  lb  60®  65c 

Ducks,  young   26®  26c 

do.  old.  per  lb.   20®  23c 

Belgian  hares   15®  16c 

Jack  rabbits   $2.5063.50 

BUTTER. 

In  the  face  of  more  liberal  supplies  and  in 
the  absence  of  any  pressing  demand  butter 
dropped  off  in  price  two  cents  this  week.  A 
considerable  amount  of  storage  butter  is  being 

used. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   62ft  62%  62%  62ft  61ft  60ft 

EGGS. 

All  descriptions  of  eggs  advanced  this  week 
on  the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  New  York 
market.  In  New  York  today  selected  extra 
whites  sold  from  93  to  95c  on  the  wholesale 
market  and  touched  $1.10  on  the  retail  mar- 
ket. The  price  of  extras  In  this  market  are 
the  highest  of  the  year,  and  it  so  happens  are 
at  exactly  the  same  price  as  a  year  ago  to- 
day. Dirties  advanced  rapidly  under  the  Im- 
petus of  the  demand  for  extras.  Last  week 
they  closed  8H  cents  below  extras  and  this 
week  only  5  cents.  Pullets  and  undersized 
were  dragged  along  the  up-grade  with  extras 
and  scored  records  in  prices. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   70%  71      71%  72%  73%  74% 


Apricots    21  628c 

Prunes   11613c 

Figs.  Adriatic  12®  18c 

do,  Calimyrna  16621c 

CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  was  weak  and  dull  dur- 
ing the  week  for  the  California  varieties,  al- 
though the  price  of  Oregon  triplet  was  some- 
what higher. 

California  Flats,  fancy   28  %o 

do.  Firsts   27c 

Y.  A..  Fancy   31  %c 

Oregon  Triplet   30  %c 

do.  T.  A  82  %c 

RICE. 

There  were  no  changes  in  rice  quotations 
either  for  spot  or  futures  this  week.  The 
market  is  regarded  as  steady  and  little  varia- 
tion from  present  prices  is  expected  before 
the  crop  is  about  ready  to  move 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  October  21,  1919. 
BUTTBH 

A  good  demand  continues  for  all  coming  in. 
At  the  opening  of  our  review  weak  the  mar- 
ket broke  a  cent  a  pound,  extras  selling  down 


I  to  64c  In  sympathy  with  weaker  markets 
j  north.  Monday  it  advanced  a  cent  in  sym- 
1  pathy  with  higher  markets  East  and  closed 
'  the  same  as  last  week.  Receipts  for  the  week 
285.000  pounds. 

Fresh  California,  extra  creamery   66c 

do,  prime  first   63c 

do,  first  Q2c 

EGOS. 

But  few  eggs  coming  in  and  market  higher 
on  extras  and  case  count,  while  pullets  are 
a  cent  lower.  Demand  good  for  all  arriving. 
Receipts  by  rail  for  the  week,  410  cases. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras  73c 

do,  case  count   67c 

do,  pullets   67c 

POULTRY. 

More  coming  in  the  past  week  and  the  mar- 
Vet  not  so  strong.  Broilers  In  fair  demand 
but  lower.  Friers  and  roasters  off  and  dulL 
Heavy  hens  scarce  and  in  fair  demand.  Light 
hens  dull.  Turkeys  and  ducks  coming  in 
more  freely  and  slow  sale. 

Broilers,  1  to  1%  lbs  38c 

Broilers.  1%  to  1%  lbs  38c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  28c 

Boosters  ( soft  bone ) .  3  lbs.  and  us  ....  26c 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  i.  L.  Nagle.) 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  October  21,  1919. 
Continued  light  supplies,  brought  about  by 
the  prevailing  car  shortage,  has  further  stim- 
ulated the  demand  in  all  markets.    There  nas 
1  been  an  upward  tendency  in  prices  of  all  va- 
rieties of  fruit  arriving  sound:  in  fact,  there 
,  seems  to  be  no  limit  for  prices  paid  for  cer- 
I  tain  varieties.  If  weather  conditions  remain  ; 
|  favorable  in  California,  at  least  for  the  next  i 
three  weeks,  practically  the  entire  crop  will  ! 
have  been  marketed  without  very  serious  loss 
to  the   growers.     Some   districts,  naturally,  . 
have  fared  better  than  others,  but  we  think  ' 


Dirties.No  l  63%  64 
Ex.  pullets  64%  64 
Undersized.  51  60 


64%  68%  69%  69% 
54%  66      58%  69 
50%  52      53  63 
FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  fresh  fruit  market  was  very  quiet  dur- 
ing the  week,  with  few  changes  in  prices  from 
day  to  day.    Grapes  were  somewhat  higher,  and 
apples  were  in  good  demand  at  current  quo- 
tations. 

Apples.  Alexanders   $1.25®  1.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  dried  fruit  situation  changed  entirely 
during  the  week  and  a  demand  from  Europe 
gave  strength  to  the  entire  list.  It  is  now 
believed  that  dried  fruits  have  touched  their 
low  mark  and  any  future  change  will  be  up- 
ward. The  trade  would  not  be  greatly  sur- 
prised If  the  prices  prevailing  a  month  or  six 
weeks  ago  should  be  repeated. 

Apples   16  6 18c 

Pears    16618%c 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  October  22.  1919. 
CATTLE — Market  little  stronger,  notable 
lor  large  offerings  and  receipts  of  cow  stuff. 
Calves  very  plentiful  and  lower  in  price:  run- 
ning mostly  to  heavy  weights.  No  change 
from  last  week  on  mature  stock. 

Steers,  No.  1,  950-1100  lbs  10  ®10%e 

do.  No.  1.  1100-1300  lbs...  9%@10c 

do,  2nd  quality    8     ®  8%c 

do,  thin    6    @  7c 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1    8     ®  8%c 

do.  2nd  quality    6%  ®  7hic 

do,  common  to  thin   4     ®  5c 

BuUs  and  Stags,  good    5%@  6%r 

do.    fair   4%®  6%c 

do.   thin    3%@  4%c 

Calves,  uader  225  pounds  12  %c 

da.  226  to  300  lbs  12c 

do.  300  to  375  lbs  10c 

SHEEP — Sheep  and  lambs  steady  to  a 
shade  stronger  but  no  notable  change  in  quo- 
tations. 

Lambs,  Yearling   10c 

do.    Milk   12  @12%c 

Sheep,   wethers    8%c®  9c 

do.    ewes    6  %  ®  7c 

HOGS— Hogs  are  still  declining  largely  in 

sympathy  with  the  heavy  decline  in  eastern 

markets.     Indications  of  still   lower  market 

next  week. 

Hogs.  hard,  grain-fed.  100  to  15  0  lbs.  $13.00 

do.  160  to  22  pounds   $13  50 

do,  225  to  300  pounds   $13.00 

do.  300  to  400   $14.00 

rortland,  Ore.,  October  20.  1919. 
best,  SP  r.0 ®  10.60;  good  to  choice.  $9® 
9.5«:  medium  to  good,  $869:  fair  to  good. 
$768:  common  to  fair,  $5.50® 6. 50;  good 
to  choice  cows  and  heifers.  $7.50® 8.26;  me- 
dium to  good,  $6.50®  7.50:  fair  to  medium, 


$5.5066.50;  canners,  $4.7665.75:  bulls.  $5 
®7;  prime  light  calves.  $14  616:  heavy 
calves,  $8613;  stockers  and  feeders.  $7,506 
9.26. 

HOGS — Receipts.  800.  Prime  mixed.  $14.75 
615.25;  medium.  $14.25  614.75;  rough 
heavies.  $12.25613.25;  pigs,  $13614. 

SHEEP  —  Easy:  receipts.  2300.  Prime 
lambs.  $10.50611:  fair  to  medium.  $10® 
10.50;  feeders,  $8®  9:  yearlings.  $7.60  6  9; 
wethers,  $7.5068.60;  ewes,  $5®  7. 

Los  Angeles,  Oct.  21.  1919. 
CATTLE — A  scarcity  of  steers  continues. 
What  coming  in  meet  ready  sale  at  steady  and 
firm  prices.  Cows  are  still  dull  and  weak. 
Coming  in  freely.  Calves  in  good  demand  and 
firm. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000  61100  lbs.  ..$9.5061100 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $8.00®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers  $7.50®  8.00 

Canners   $6.00  lb  5.60 

HOGS — In  sympathy  with  a  sharp  break  in 
the  eastern  markets  prices  went  off  again  the 
past  week  $1.00  per  cwt.  But  at  this  reduc- 
tion the  demand  was  fair  for  what  arrived. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g  275® 350  lbs  $10.50  6  12.00 
Heavy  averag'f  225@275   lbs.  12.50®13.50 

Ligt   13.60®  14.60 

Bough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs.  and 
stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — A  fairly  active  market  continues 
to  be  ad  for  lambs,  and  some  movement  in 
ewes,  but  yearlings  and  wethers  dull. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Prime    wethers   $8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings   $8.60®  9.60 

Prime  ewes   $8 .00 6  8.50 

Lambs   $12.60613.50 


I  as  a  whole,  the  high  prices  that  have  pre- 
|  vailed  for  the  past  six  weeks  will  more  than 
'  compensate  the  growers  for  any  loss  in  ton- 
nage that  may  have  been  brought  about  by 
the  car  shortage.    We  look  for  a  steady  de-» 
mand.    barring    unfavorable    weather  condi- 
tions in  the  East  and  industrial  differences. 
;  throughout  the  balance  of  the  season. 
Averages  for  the  week: 

CHICAGO:  Malaga  Grapes,  $2.22;  Tokoxa. 
$2.10;  Cornichon.  $2.58:  Bmperoro.  $2 .00: 
Alicante  Bouschet.  $2.50;  Mission.  $2.00;  Zin- 
fandel.  $1.65. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Bate  8%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


M1BCBLLANEOU8. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  superintendent  or 
foreman  on  ranch  by  married  man  thoroughly 
experienced  in  growing  deciduous  fruits,  prun- 
ing, drying  and  irrigating,  raising  of  alfalfa 
and  general  fanning.  Also  willing  to  take 
place  on  shares.  San  Joaquin  Valley  or  Santa 
Clara  Valley  preferred.  Address  answers  to 
P.  O.  Box  271.  Isleton,  California. 

REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

AU  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


RAISE  SILVER  FOXES — Exceptional  op- 
portunity. Large  profits.  Easy  to  raise.  New 
syndicate  plan.  Will  not  interfere  with  youi 
regular  occupation.  Particulars  free.  Drya 
Silver  Fox  Syndicate,  6244-46  S.  Maplewood 
Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 

WANTED  BY  STEADY  YOUNG  MAN  with 
wife  and  three  small  children,  position  on  up- 
to-date  dairy  or  hog  ranch.  Considerable  expe- 
rience with  dairy  cows  on  small  scale;  some 
experience  with  hogs.  Box  1720  Pacific  Ru- 
ral Press. 

FOR  SALE — Complete  refncrratimr  plant; 

6  H.  P.  gas  engine,  compressor,  shafting,  pip- 
ing, milk  cooler.  Everything  nearly  new  and 
in  first-class  condition.  Reasonable  terms. 
Write  Coast  Dairies  &  Land  Co.,  Davenport, 
Cal. 

FOR  0ALE — California  Wonder  Corn  for 
seed.  A  new  white  Dent.  Has  averaged  as 
high  as  six  good  ears  per  stalk.  The  great- 
est yields  of  any  corn  known.  Order  now. 
Prices  quoted.    James  McKee.  Riverside,  Calif. 

RANCH  FOREMAN,  married,  "two  children', 
will  be  open  for  engagement  after  November 
15.  Fourteen  years'  experience  in  citrus  and 
general  farming.  Must  be  near  school.  Ref- 
erences.   G.  R.  Eoenig,  Berenda.  Cal. 

BERRY  PLANTS  —  Strawberries.  Raspber- 
ries. Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Dew- 
berries and  Loganberries.  Order  now  to  as- 
sure delivery.  Write  M.  J.  Moniz,  Berry  Spe- 
cialist, Sebastopol,  California. 

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley  a  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  aad  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa.  California. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works.  804  Howard  St..  San  Francisco 

WANTED— From  2.000  to  10,000  Myrobo- 
lan  seedlings;  also  about  2,000  Japanese  Pear 
seedlings.  Send  price  and  quantity  on  hand. 
B.  B.  Nursery.  27  Union  St..  Napa.  Cat 

FOR  SALE — Beeman  tractor,  full  set  imple- 
ments, nearly  new,  fine  condition,  cheap.  Jos- 
eph Moore,  1327  College  Ave.,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 


COUNTRY  LAN!**. 


FOR  SALE — 20  acre  ranch.  5  miles  from 
Oakdale.  %  mile  from  S.  P.  Flag  Station,  1% 
mile  from  Valley  Home  Railroad  Station.  % 
mile  from  Highway:  under  Oakdale  Irrigation 
System,  plenty  of  water;  property  all  checked 
for  alfalfa  with  laterals  for  irrigating  every 
part  of  ranch;  land  ready  for  re-seeding  to 
alfalfa:  good  sandy  soil  of  A-Mo.  1  quality; 
good  barn:  enclosed  tank  house:  good  tank 
and  windmill;  family  orchard  around  the 
house:  four-room  house  covered  with  Tines. 
Price  $5,000  gross.  If  bought  direct  from 
owner  real  estate  agents'  commission  will  be 
thrown  off.  Owner.  BERKELEY  SECURITIES 
COMPANY.  218  First  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
Berkeley,  California.  

88  ACRE  FARM — *9.0M  WITH 

2  Producing  Oil  Wells 

Netting  owner  $20  per  month  for  oil;  %-mile 
to  school,  mile  to  village,  with  electric  oars, 
stores,  church:  70  acres  tillage,  balance 
spring- watered  pasture:  wood  home-one;  SO 
apple  trees.  2-story  house,  piazza  130-foot 
basement  barn,  poultry  and  hog  heases.  To 
settle  estate :  part  down  1  and  balance  easy 
terms.  When  there's  oil  on  a  farm  one  never 
knows  what  good  luck  the  fature  may  bring. 
Travelling  instructions  page  4$  8 trout's  Fall 
Catalog  100  pages  Bargains.  21  States,  copy 
mailed  free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY. 
831AF.  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg..  Kaasas  City.  Mo. 

FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER — Ton-acre  apple 
orchard  3  miles  south  of  Bt-hop  Cal..  in 
Sunland  District.  Just  coming  Into  bearing. 
Lays  under  head  of  Mesa  caaal  with  ten  Inches 
of  water — none  better  in  Ameriea.  Climatic 
conditions  are  unsurpassable.  Orchard  is  in 
good  location  on  main  traveled  road  with  ideal 
view  of  mountains  and  v alley.  Varieties  of 
fruit  are  Wlnesaps  and  Jonathans,  the  lead- 
ing varieties  for  Owens  Valley.  Phone  6F4. 
No  trade.    Clyde  Hall.  

WANTED  TO  BUY  in  Santa  Clara  Bounty, 
in  the  hills,  between  Mayaeld  and  Saratoga, 
about  six  productive  acres  and  a  house,  or  a 
good  home-site,  the  same  being  part  of  a  large, 
mode  to  ly -equipped  orchard  or  dairy  farm.  The 
seller  to  continue,  by  yearly  agreement,  to 
work  the  six  acres,  in  additioa  to  his  own 
land.  Trees,  water  and  view  necessary.  No 
agents.  Address.  Room  324.  Merchants  Ex- 
change Building.  9 an  Francisco.  

FOB  SALE — Eighty-acre  alfalfa  dairy  ranch 
in  heart  of  orchard  district,  two  miles  from 
HoUister.  including  forty  milk  cows.  28 
heifers,  four  work  horses.  1*0  tons  alfalfa 
hay.  6-inch  centrifugal  motor-driven  irriga- 
tion plant,  60x90  barn,  modern  house,  ma- 
chine shop  and  other  buildings.  Address, 
Owner,  Geo.  P.  Merritt.  HoUister.  Calif. 


CROLBY'S   BALANCER    HOG  FBBB — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.    Write  Goo.  B. 

Croley,  Town  send  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

FOB  SALE — Bean  Tractor,  has  latest  Im- 
provements; in  A  1  condition.  Will  sell  cheap 
Gibson  Development  Co.,  Oakdale,  Calif. 

WANTED  —  Married  dairyman,  experienced 
in  A.  R.  O.  fitting  for  shows;  calf  raising,  etc. 
Sunnybrook  Ranch.  WiUits.  Calif. 
—  BOYS,  YOU  CAN  MARE  MONEY  saving 
Pumpkin  seeds.  Write  for  particulars.  Bom- 
be!  ger  Seed  Co..  Modesto.  Cal. 


A~NEW  ALFALFA— Investigate  now.  5ur 
great  "Hardy  Hybrid"  alfalfa.  For  facts, 
write  J.  L.  LawBon,  San  Jose. 

12^26  YUBA  TRACTOR,  used  very  little. 
P.  M.  Pederson.  Oakdale.  Cal.  

MAMMOTH  JERSEY  KALE  SEED — 2  oz~ 
15c.  by  the  pound.  $1.00.  A.  P.  Ward  &  Son, 
Calistoga. 

SUDAN  —  We  want  to  buy  Sudan  grass 
seed.  Send  us  samples.  Bomberger  Seed  Co.. 
Modesto,  Cal. 


120  ACRRS  IRRIGATE*  LANB — 62  acres 
cleared.  36  acres  in  orohard.  17  aores  hay  land, 
balance  timber.  Price  $4. Ms;  one-half  cash; 
terms  on  balance.  Abstract  HUe  water  with 
the  land.  Located  in  Hapsy  Valley.  Shasta 
Co..  Cal.  Write  Box  133.  Cottonwood,  Shas- 
ta county.  . 

FOB  SALE — 16-acre  improved  and  irrigated 
ranch  one-half  mile  from  Newman  in  Stanis- 
laus county.  Deep  soil,  no  hardpan.  Bargain 
at  $4,200.  Good  for  dairy,  chickens  or  va- 
riety farming.  Ready  for  double  crop  this 
year.    Owner.  W.  L.  Bone.  Bocalon.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE-—  450  aores  —  sediment  soil: 
water  on  each  five  acres.  16-inch  cement 
pipes.  Will  sell  In  tracts  to  suit.  Raised  over 
200  sacks  of  onions  per  acre  this  year.  Full 
particulars.  Address  R  H.  Middleton.  Lake- 
view.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 160  acres  Madera  County  foot- 
In:!  ranch:  500  cords  standing  oak  Umber, 
abundance  water.  Six  miles  to  railroad  and 
P.  O.  Price.  $2500:  one-third  down.  Ad- 
dress Farmer.  Box  861,  Fresno.  Calif.  j 

FOR  SALE— 188  acres  fronting  State  High- 
way for  over  %  mile  noar  county  seat,  land 
laying  in  Iron  Canyon  irrigation  district:  will 
double  in  value.  For  particulars  and  terms, 
address  Box  324,  Proberta.  Cal. 


40  ACRES — Fine    for   berries,  vegetables, 

poultry  and  cows;  plenty  water  and  wood; 
near  town.    H.  Eoenig,  Fort  Bragg.  Cal. 
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Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  19c 

Turkeys   40®  42c 

Hens    30®  35c 

Ducks  25(fcj/27c 

Geese    27c 

FBESH  VEGETABLES. 
Lighter  offerings.  Market  for  most  sum- 
mer vegetables  showed  more  strength  the 
past  week.  Demand  very  good  for  most  fresh 
stuff  but  poor  and  stale  is  hard  to  move.  Let- 
tuce in  very  good  demand  and  a  little  higher. 
Cabbage  coming  in  more  freely,  dull  and 
lower.  Potataes  and  onions  a  little  stronger 
under  lighter  offerings  and  demand  fairly  good. 
String  beans  a  little  higher  and  in  fair  de- 
mand. Limas  slow  sale  and  lower.  Green 
peppers  higher  and  in  very  good  demand. 
•Celery  slow  sale  and  lower.  Cauliflower  steady 
and  in  fair  demand.  Watermelons  and  Casa- 
bas  were  in  vary  good  supply.  Market  steady 
and  demand  fair. 

Potatoes,  Northern  Burbanks   .  .  .$2.60®  2.65 

'do.  Idaho  Kuseets.  cwt  $2.50®  2.60 

Sweet  Potatoes   $1.75®  2.00 

Onions,  Stockton,  yellows,  cwt.  .  .82.90® 3.00 

do.  White  Olobe,  cwt  $2.75  02.85 

Cabbage,  per  10©  lbs  90o@1.00 

Lettuce,   orate   91.00®  1.15 

Rhubarb,  per  30-ib.  box  75o@1.25 

Summer  squash,  hig   60®  70c 

Peas,  per  lk  10®  12c 

Kentucky  Winders   6  Vfc  ®  7  %  c 

String  Beams,  wax   6®  7c 

do.  Greem   «%@7%c 

Tomatoes,  lug  box   25  (<J  05c 

Lima  Beans,  local,  lb  6@7c 

Cucumbers,  local,  lug  box  .  60®  75c 

Watermelons,    100   las.   7ue<JJl.oo 

Corn,  lug  box  50®  65c 

Peppers,   Bell,  lk.   3®  4c 

do.  Chile,  s»  3®  4c 

Casabas.   lb  1  (it  i  Sfc  c 

Celery,   crate   $3.50®  3.75 

Cauliflower,  crate   $1.75®  2.00 

FRUITS. 

Apples  and  grapes  made  up  most  of  the 
offerings  and  continue  to  arrive  quite  freely. 
Demand  very  good  for  all  choice  and  fancy 
stock.  Poer  hard  to  move.  Peaches  and 
plums  now  out  of  market.  Pears  still  arriv- 
ing from  the  country  and  meeting  a  fair  de- 
mand at  old  prises.  A  few  berries  still  com- 
ing in,  but  slow  sale  at  quotations. 
Strawberries — 

30  basket  crates,  fancy  $5.00®  6.50 

Poor  to  choice   .$3.00®3.25 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes....  $4.00® 5.00 
Grapes.   Malaga,   lb  5  ®  6c 

do.  Camichon.  lbs.   5®  6c 

Crabapples   5  <@  7c 

Apples,  White  and  Red  Astrakhan,  lb  4®  7c 

Pears.   Bartlett.    lb  6(«9c 

Apples.  Bellfleur.  4  tier   $1.86®  1.40 

BEANS. 

A  fair  demand  continues  for  limas  at  last 
•week's  advance;  some  little  movement  in 
blackeyes.  White  and  Pink  continue  dull  as 
«ver. 

Limas,  per  cwt   $12.50®  13.50 

•  Large  white,  per  cwt  $6.25 

Small  white  per  cwt  $6.50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  96.00tb5.25 

Tepary,  per  cwt  $3.00®  3.26 

Pink,  per  cwt   $6.25 

do,  Muscat   4®  5c 

do,  Tokays   6  ®  7c 

do.  Rose  Peru,  lb  3%@4c 

do.  Hamburgers,  lb  3'/i®4e 

do,  4%  tier  ,  9130®  1.40 

HAY — F.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 
Steady  market  the  past  week.  Receipts 
■were  good,  the  aountry  rushing  its  exposed 
hay  to  market  in  anticipation  of  the  rainy 
season.  Alfalfa  in  fair  demand  and  that  not 
taken  by  the  dairy  people  was  put  in  store. 
Very  little  doing  In  grain  hay.  but  prices  held 
steady. 

Barley  hay.   ton    .  .'  $18.50@21.50 

Oat  hay,  ton   $22.50® 25.00 

Alfalfa  Northern,   ton   $24.00®  25.00 

Alfalfa  local,    ton   $26.00® 27.00 

Straw    ..   $  9.00®  10.00 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kouruas  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Madesto.  Cakf. 


BBBKSHIBES 

California 


Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Wiilits, 


WRITE  FOR  MY  BERKSHIRE  CATALOG, 

giving  names,  ages,  breeding  of  service  boars, 
bred  gilts,  specially  selected  trios.  Frank  B. 
Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.    Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
Mgr.,  Martinez,  Cal. 
"  CABRUTHEBS 
Cholera  immune. 


FARMS    BERKSHIRES  — 

Live  Oak,  California. 


Poland-Chinas. 


ELDEBSLY  FARM  BIG-TYPE  POLANBS — 

We  have  a  choice  lot  of  big,  smooth,  stretchy 
pigs,  sired  by  our  Vi-ton  Black  Big  Bone 
Wonder  and  Jumps  Jumbo  Model.  They  have 
individuality  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  We  ship  only  our  tops  and  from  ma- 
ture stock  on  mail  order.  Your  money  cheer- 
fully refunded,  if  not  satisfied.  J.  H.  Ware. 
Live  Oak.  Cal. 


f.  H.  COOK 
LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
also  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
Kinv's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA. 


EL  PROFITO  Poland-Chinas  mean  bigger 
profits  for  you.  This  great  herd  sire  puts 
easy-feeding,  money-making  qualities  into  his 
offspring.  Get  stock  sired  by  him  or  bred  to 
him.  Priee8  right.  Correspondence  cheerfully 
answered.  V.  L.  Renwick,  HoUister  Ave., 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large-type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  bred  gilts,  February  and  March  far- 
row, and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged  boars. 
Hale  I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  California. 


"SOLD  OCT  except  splendid  consignment  to 
Fresno  County  Breeders'  public  sale  at  Fres- 
no, August  20th,  and  a  choice  bunch  of  April 
gilts  and  boars.  Also  one  yearling  boar  who 
is  a  good  specimen  of  Big-Type  Poland- 
Chinas."    D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G,  Fresno,  Cal. 

BOARS — BOARS — BOARS — Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Oven.  MeCarty  &  Stark- 
weather. Route  C,  Box  384,  Modesto,  Cal. 

BEADY  FOR  SERVICE  BOARS  —  Half- 
dozen  outstanding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion, Riverside,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE-^-Bargaln — 135  purebred,  bred, 
brood  sows,  4  purebred  boars  and  650  head 
weaned  pigs.  Price  for  the  lot  $10,500.  Or 
will  sell  in  lots  of  25  or  more  sows,  and  in 
lots  of  100  or  more  pigs.  Address,  Box  128, 
Lancaster,  Cal. 

LONE  WILLOW- FARivTTffers  a  few  bred 
and  open  gilts;  also  two  five-months  boar 
pigs,  at  prices  that  will  sell  them  quick. 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity.  P.  E.  Mitchell, 
Prop..  Atwater.  Cal.     R.  F.  D..  Box  180. 

TOHOQUA  POLAND-CHINAS^Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell;  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  MeKaig,  Orland,  Cal. 

MARCH  BOA RS  "fbr^sale^Sired  by  Kings 
Big  Bone  leader,  grand  champion  at  State 
Fair,  1918.  Will  stand  inspection.  Prices 
right.    J.  S.  Rogers,  Chowchilla,  Calif. 


OXBONE  HERD  oilers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton,  California. 

THE  PACIFIC  HERD  of  big-type  Polands. 
Herd  Sire.  Hadly  Wonder  and  an  outstanding 
boar  by  Golden  State  King.  Nettie  E.  An- 
drews, Modesto,  Cal. 


Rate  3%   cents  per  word  each  issue. 
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CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES 
We  Offer 

Young  Berkshire  Boars — Big-boned  and  smooth 
— By  Mayfield  Rookwood  2nd.  sire  of  ALL 
Champion  Berkshire  Barrows  shown  this  year. 

Our  money-baok  guarantee  makes  mail  or- 
dering easy — and  perfectly  safe.  Reasonable 
prices. 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH 
home  of 

World,  National  and  State  Grand  Champions 

SANTA  ROSA,  CALIF.  

ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion - 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

 Anchorage  Farm,  Orland.  Calif.  

A  SOW  THAT  FARROWS 
1O-11-1-.-17-11-10-9-10 
Is  worth  her  weight  in  gold,  particularly  so 
if  she  is  royally  bred.  This  is  the  record 
of  Symboleer  Belle.  I  have  a  boar  pig  from 
her  last  litter  that  is  a  dandy.  If  you  act 
quickly  you  can  have  him  for  $75.00.  San- 
dercock  Land  Co.,  23  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  in  charge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales. 

GRAPE  WILD  FARM  '  BERKSHIRE -GUERN^ 
seys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Prop.,   Escalon.  Calif. 

BERKSHIRE  BOARTPIGS — From  large  liT- 
ters.  Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill,  Morgan 
Hill,  California. 

! LARK  MKABOW  RANCH  BERKSHIRES 
will  make  yau  money.  Best  foragers.  Write 
me.    Geo.  A.  Stingle.  El  Monte,  Cal. 


HOMEWOOD  FARM  —  Big  type,  young 
boars  and  gilts.  One  herd  boar;  also  book- 
ing orders  for  weanling  pigs.  L.  P.  Fox,  Live 
Oak.  Cal. 

POI^ND-CHINAS^Young  boars  and  gilts 
Prices  and  description  on  application.  Edward 
A.  Hall.  Rt.  1.  Box  39,  Watsonville.  Cal. 

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS— Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.  Lee  MeCraeken,  Prop.,  Ripon,  Cal. 
""BIG^TYPE  POLAND^HINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  California. 

10  SPRING" BOARS— Tops  from  herd,  will 
be  sold  at  very  low  prices  to  close  up  partner- 
ship. Young  and  Clark,  Lodi,  Cal. 
~LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND- CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  If  you  want  perfect 
type  in  a  March  boar  or  gilt  I  have  it  at  the 
right  price.  J.  E.  Thomas,  Gilroy,  Cal. 
-  RE  A  OAKS  RANCH  "  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.  W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy,  Calif. 
— POLAND-CHINAS— Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal. 


LABGE  TYPE  POLANB-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trewhitt 
and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

PBLAND-CHINAS~— ~Young  stock  ^for  sale. 
~H.  E.  McMahan.  Lemoore.  California. 


BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.     E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale,  California. 


CHESTER  WHITES  —  BILLIKEN  TYPE — 

The  big  winners  at  the  State  Fair.  15  extra 
choice  spring  boars,  sired  by  the  Grand  Cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  Billiken  sired  sows.  A 
few  spring  sow  pigfK  three  bred  Billiken 
sows  and  two  gilts;  all  to  farrow  in  October. 
Priced  to  sell;  a  chance  to  get  the  best  type 
in  the  West  at  farmers'  prices.  Write  for 
special  catalogue  and  price  list.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham,  Mills,  Calif. 


BIG-TYPE  POLANB-CHINA,  sired  by  a  real 
boar.  Pigs  of  both  sex  from  3  to  10  months 
old.    W.  S.  Adams.  Gridley,  Cal.  

i>mro«  Jeraeya. 

FOR  SALE 
THOROUGHBRED  DUROC — JERSEY  HOGS 

Choice  boars  and  gilts  of  April  and  May 
farrowing  of  Orion  Cherry  King  and  Grand 
Golden  Model  breeding. 

Come  and  pick  these  boars  and  gilts  to  head 
your  herd  if  you  want  large  litters  of  thrifty, 
quick-growing  pigs. 

Prices  reasonable. 

WHITLEY 
TU-TOCK-A-NU-LA  RANCH 
Ventura  Blvd.  and  Hazeltine  Ave. 
Van  Nuys,  California. 

FOB- "SALE — Ten  registered  Duroc-Jersey 
broods  sows,  priced  right  for  quick  sale.  Come 
and  see  them.  These  sows  are  all  bred  to 
Cherry  Defender,  No.  270741.  a  boar  that 
weighed  six  hundred  pounds  at  sixteen  months, 
grand  champion  stock.  Weanlings  every 
month  in  the  year,  $15.  Book  your  orders 
ahead.  Red  Rook  Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Cal. 
~~  HORINE'S  REGISTERED- DUROCS-^5- have 
for  sale  this  month  a  few  especially  good 
weaned  pigs.  Every  one  is  above  the  stand- 
ard size  for  its  age  and  from  a  Utter  of  not 
less  than  twelve  pigs.  Shipment  will  be  made 
at  ten  weeks  of  age.  Prices  are  very  reason- 
able. Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton,  Cal. 
~~RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS — Two  boar  pigs, 
four  months  old  and  weaned  pigs,  both  sexes. 
Stock  of  Orion  Cherry  King  Pathfinder  and 
Golden  Model  breeding.  Sold  on  "Money 
Back"  guarantee.    Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres,  Calif. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.    Harvey  M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 

REGISTERED- DUROCS — We  have"  f or^sale 
a  number  of  March  and  April  boar  pigs  sired 
by  King  Orion,  Crimson  Colonel  and  Path- 
finder. Southwest  Cotton  Co.,  Goodyear,  Ariz. 
~ ~WE~ HAVE- lOO- YOUNG  GILTS  and  boars, 
bred  on  the  purple,  which  we  are  selling  for 
about  half  their  value.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Derryflekl  Farm,  Capital  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Sacramento. 

~  SWEETWATER  DUROCS^-The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  6ame  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch.  Bonita.  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker. 

REGISTERED  DUROC -JERSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings.  both  sexes,  from  Orion,  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch.  Plac- 
erville,  Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Baum. 

DUROCJERSEY8"  at  llwlandi  home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II,  and  Ireland's  Joe  Orion. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth,  Cal.  City  Office,  1219 
Brockman  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


'  INN1SFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  at 
Kellogg.  Suisun,  California. 

Solst'etasT 


A  PRICE  *W  EYERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Son  af  Flndern 
Soldcne  Yaldesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world  s  records  lor 
yearly  production. 

Toyon    Farms  Association. 

679  Mills  Building,   San  Francisco. 

YOUrCGT- HOLSTEIN  BULLS  ~—  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stack  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto.  California 


REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  Choice  weanlings 
of  either  sex,  breeding  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.   H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 


DUROC  JERSEVS  —  Bred  sows,  gilts,  serv- 
ice boars  and  weanlings.  Premium  stock.  Ray 
McMillan,  Ethanac,  Calif. 

~H EAVY-BONE D  Dl  ROCS  —  A  lew  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood City,  California. 

DUROCJERSEY8  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.  H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows,  Calif. 
^~ BIG^TYPE  DCR0CS^Gilt7^nd-^oars--of 
Orion  Giant  breeding.  Falfadale  Farms,  Fer- 
ris, Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Calif. 


THE  VICTORY  HEBD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms.  Caruthers,  Caliloraia. 

CREAM  CI' I'  HEBD  —  Regis  u-rer  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdndge,  Rt.  A,k 
Box  437,  San  Jose.  California  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 

F.  B.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.   

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare,  Calif. 

EL  BORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B. 

Freeman,  R.  B.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production.    Lee  man  and  Kilgore.  Ripon,  Cal. 

J.  W.  BENOIT,  Modesto,  Calif. — Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins. 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  ^Millbrae,  California. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon,  California. 

REKV  CATTLB. 

~ RANCHO- SAN- JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup,  Supt,  

BEEF  CATTLE — Going  East  again.  Send 
your  orders.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Hotel  Land,  Sac- 
ramento.  

Ft  E<iISTEREB  HERE  FORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto,  California. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.    Visalia,  California. 

A  FEW  A-l  MARCH  BOARS — Jack  London 
Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co.,  Calif. 


Hanipshires. 


REGISTERED  HAMPS HIRES  —  "  Belted 
Beauties."  Weaned  pigs  a  specialty.  Uneeda 
Hampshire  Swine  Farms,  Gardena,  Cal. 
-  BIG-TYPE  HAMPSHIRE'S — Herd"  headeoVby 
"Laddie."  Am  offering  a  few  boars  and  gilts. 
M.  J.  Ramos.  Calexico.  Cal. 

Yorkshires. 


ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORD8 

(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely,   Modoc  county.  California. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California.  

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn, 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  tho 
herd.    On  highway. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS  —  Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding,  Ormondale  Co.. 
Route  1,  Redwood  City,  California. 

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD- RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.,  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 

""SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford,  Newman.  California. 

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting.  Prop..  Mission  San  Jose.  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords.  Milton.  California. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS 

I  Ranch,  Willits.  Calif. 


Fair  Oaks 


LABGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga.  Calif. 

DAIRY  CATTLE. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop,  California. 


Ayrshires. 


SHORTHORNS 

Oak,  California. 


Carmthers  Farms.  Live 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 
Francisco,  California. 

•  ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

NORABEL  FARM~AYRSHIRES— Le  Baron 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford,  Cal. 


.  F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bauillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

FOR  SALE^One  good  milk  goat,  and  two 
fine  young  Toggenburg  does,  eight  months  old. 
Write  or  call.  P.  M.  Peterson,  R.  B„  Box  137, 
San  Martin.  Calif. 


Guernseys. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee.  San  Diego  county.  Calif. 

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  ~-^~May  Rose 
Governor  of  Cbene  breeding.  Bull  calves 
from  high  record  dams.    J.  W.  Gemmer,  Ripon, 

Cal.  R.  2.  ■_  

""WANTED — Guernsey  bull,  age  two  to  three 
years.  Registered.  G.  Hornby,  care  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

Jerseys. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford.  Cal. 
~  SUNSHINE  F\ARM  JEBSEYS— Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced.  California. 


I      DORSETS   AND   ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
|  lambs  for  sale.    John  E.  Mafble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.   

"FOR  SALE — 1500- Merino  ewe  lambs;  1500 
yearling  Merino  ewes.  C.  G.  Owens.  Liver- 
more.  Cal. 

"  FOR  SALE^About  200  "  Purebred  Shrop- 
shire ram  lambs  in  lots  to  suit.  R.  J.  Currey, 
Dixon,  Cal. 

BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIM BLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford,  California. 


CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Milking  Shorthorns. 


DUAL-PURrOSE  SHORTHORNS— registered 
and  unregistered  bulls.  Chaa.  L.  Weaver.  Tu- 
lare. Calif. 

BREEDERS 
HORNS- 
sale. 


OF     REGISTERED  SHORT- 

-Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN       CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 

Sheep.  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys.  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch — all  breeds — April  17.  1920.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P,  Butte  City, 
Glenn  County.  California. 

Attend  the  California  International  Live- 
stock Show,  San  Francisco,  November  1-8. 
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See  CALCO  money 
m^Wproducts  It 
the  live  Stock  Show 

In  the  California  Building,  on  the 
Exposition  Grounds  at  San  Francisco, 
November  i  to  8  inclusive 

JF  you  raise  Hogs,  Sheep  or  Cattle  for  profit — be 
■■"   sure  to  see  the  Calco  Stock  Speciality  Exhibit. 

Examine  carefully  these  feeding  and  watering  de- 
vices made  of  everlasting  metal — and  you'll  realize 

— how  their  sanitary  construction  eliminates  the  deadly 

disease  germ — saves  the  stock  and  increases  profits. 

— how  they  save  valuable  time  and  many  foot-steps. 

— how,  made  of  rust-resisting"  Armco"  Iron  and  Cast 

Iron,  they  are  practically  indistructable. 

— how  inexpensive  compared  with  the  cost  of  labor, 

lumber  and  nails  for  home-made  troughs. 

— how,  like  your  plows  and  tractors,  they  become  an 

actual  asset  to  your  farm. 

And  if  "seeing  is  not  believing"  meet  and  talk  personally  with  Live  Stock  Men 
who  are  using  Calco  Products — you  will  find  many  at  this  Live  Stock  Show. 

Here  is  a  partial  list  of  Calco  Products  made  especially  for  Hogs,  Sheep, 
Horses,  and  Cows — 


For  Hogs 


Calco  Automatic  Watering  Foun- 
tain— Connects  to  water  supply  pipe — 
gives  constant  fresh  water  supply  without 
overflowing — works  automatically. 
Calco  Hog  Watering  Tank — Used 
where  water  must  be  carried  or  hauled. 
Easily  moved  about — tank  holds  up  to 
147  gallons  of  water. 

Calco  Automatic  Grain  Feeder — 

Automatically  feeds  without  waste — will 
hold  up  to  14  bu.  Feed  cannot  be  rooted 
on  the  ground. 

Calco  Hog  Troughs —  A  sanitary, 
strong  and  durable  trough  for  general  use. 


For  Sheep 

Calco  Sheep  Trough — Low  water- 
tight metal  trough — no  rough  edges  or  dis- 
ease-catching cracks. 

Calco  Sheep  Feeding  Rack  —  A 

great  money  saver,  when  sheep  pull  hay 
through  the  rack  the  valuable  chaff  falls 
into  a  pan  and  is  saved.  Adjustable  slides 
permit  the  feeding  of  grain  or  alfalfa  meal. 

For  Horses  and  Cows 

Metal  Troughs  for  Drinking — 

Made*any  size  and  to  fit  most  any  con- 
dition.   For  the  stable  or  in  the  field. 


Besides  these  Calco  Farm  Products  we  make  a  complete  line  of  irrigation 

specialties.  , 

//  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  attend  the  Live  Slock  Show,  write  for  descriptive 
folder  and  price  list  of  any  product  desired,  but  it  will  pay  you  to  see  them 
at  the  Show. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 

4  I  7  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 

406  Parker  Street 


calco 


AM  ERIC  AN 


Model  257 
Calco  Sheep  Trough 


Model  26} 

Calco  Sheep  Feeding  Rack 


Calco  Hog  Trough 


Model  250 
Calco  Automatic  Grain  Feeder 


Model  252 
Calco  Automatic  Hog  Watering  Fountain 


301-14 


Model  2f  1 

Calco  Hog  Watering  Tank 
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New  Forage  Grasses  to  Help  Cattlemen 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


ATTLEMEN  AND  DAIRYMEN  particularly  are  interetsed  in  any 
new  forage  crop  which  promises  more  or  better  feed  under  cer- 

Ctain  conditions  than  the  kinds  we  already  grow  in  quantity.  By 
far  the  best  exhibit  of  such  new  forage  grasses  we  have  seen 
anywhere  was  that  of  Aggeler  &  Musser  at  the  recent  tractor 
demonstration.  We.  were  told  that  H.  L.  Musser  of  this  firm 
has  for  years  made  forage  plants  his  hobby,  and  .that  he  has  a  demonstration 
plot  showing  many  varieties  in  Los  Angeles.  We  found  the  plot  a  wonder- 
ground;  and  we  found  Mr.  Musser  enthusiastic  but  more  conservative  than 
we  had  expected. 

Though  the  exhibit  and  the  demonstration  plot  contained  dozens  of  vari- 
eties of  little  known  and  more  or  less  promising  forage  plants,  space  forbids 
mention  in  this  article  of  many  of  them. 

Of  the  new  ones  discussed,  the  variety  which  has  been  tried  out  most 
thoroughly  in  California  and  has 
found  the  most  general  enthusiasm 
is  Napier  fodder  or  elephant  grass. 
We  published  a  six-column  article, 
written  by  Prof.  P.  B.  Kennedy, 
about  this  in  our  issue  of  March 
29,  1919.  The  greatly  extended 
practical  experiments  this  summer 
with  Napier  grass  in  various  parts 
of  the  State  have  not  dampened  the 
ardor  of  its  older  friends. 

This  forage  grows  wild  through- 
out the  southern  half  of  Africa  un-  ' 
der  many  varying  conditions  and 
produces  immense  tonnage  of  green 
feed.  It  is  only  in  the  past  twelve 
or  fourteen  years  that  it  has  at- 
tracted public  notice  as  a  cultivated 
plant  and  only  about  five  or  six 
years  since  it  came  to  California. 
The  U.  S.  Plant  Introduction  Gar- 
dens at  Chico  were  probably  the 
first  to  try  it  out  in  this  State.  We 
believe  that  a  major  part  of  the 
real  introduction  of  this  plant  here 
has  been  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Herta  Curme  Davis  of  Lakeside,  San 
Diego  county.  Mrs.  Davis  has  kept 
in  close  touch  with  dozens  of 
ranchers  who  have  tried  it  out  this 
season  throughout  southern  Cali- 
fornia, also  some  in  Arizona  and 
northern  California. 

The  Napier  grass  we  saw  on 
the  demonstration  plot  in  Los  An- 
geles late  in  September  had  been 
planted  in  the  spring.  It  stood 
about  12  feet  tall  except  where  it 
had  been  cut  during  the  summer. 
The  few  seed  stems  looked  like 
thin-haired  cat  tails,  and  we  were 
informed  that  whereas  Aggeler  & 
Musser  had  sold  some  seed  last 
spring  they  were  sorry  of  it,  be- 
cause the  seed  germinates  only  two 
or  three  per  cent.  The  only  object 
in  letting  the  canes  gfrow  so  tall  is 
to  obtain  hardened  joints  for  prop- 
agation by  the  sure  method  of 
planting  such  joints  under  three  or 
four  inches  of  moist  dirt.  This  may 
well  be  done  wherever  the  soil  re- 
mains warm  through  October,  and 
wherever  enough  moisture  can  be 
supplied  ;to  give  the  plants  a  start. 
After  they  are  well  started,  frost 
may  kill  the  tops  but  not  the  roots, 
which    are   perennial.    The  roots 

unprotected  have  stood  temperatures  as  low  as  18  degrees  F.  and  even  13 
degrees  at  Chico. 

Mr.  Musser's  twelve-foot  Napier  stood  in  stools  averaging  18  or  20 
stalks,  all  of  which  had  developed  from  one  joint.  Though  planted  three  or 
four  feet  apart,  they  made  an  all  but  impenetrable  growth.  The  stalks 
averaged  perhaps  three-quarters  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base.  Joints  were 
eight  or  ten  inches  long,  each  with  a  leaf  three  or  four  feet  long,  looking 
like  a  corn  leaf.  The  leaves  on  the  lower  four  feet  seemed  to  have  been 
killed  by  shade.  Where  the  clumps  had  been  cut  back  during  the  summer 
the  new  grass  was  as  tall  as  a  man  and  much  finer,  more  suitable  for  hay 
and  full  of  leaves.  It  would  have  to  be  mowed  high  from  the  ground  in 
order  to  get  a  mower  through  it.  The  plants  have  high  feeding  value,  as 
shown  in  Prof.  Kennedy's  article,  and  are  greatly  relished,  as  testified  by 
many  growers  this  summer.  Mr.  Musser  does  not  recommend  it  for  silage 
on  account  of  its  lack  of  concentrate  grain  or  seed,  but  he  does  recommend 
it  as  a  browsing  plant  for  cattle  ranges,  provided  it  can  be  protected  from 
rabbits,  cattle,  etc.  "Give  it  six  months'  start,"  says  he,  "and  turn  cattle 
in.  They  won't  eat  it  within  three  feet  of  the  ground.  After  browsing  down 
to  the  bare  stalks,  if  the  plants  are  left  alone  three  weeks,  every  joint  would 


Napier  grass  grown  by  H.  L..  Wagner  in  San  Diego  county.  Upper:  Planted  July,  1918,  cut 
three  times  in  1918  and  twice  in  1919.  Lower:  Planted  April,  1919,  on  hillside.  No  irri- 
gation after  June  10,  except  a  July  tlhundershower.    Both  pictures  taken  August  15,  lpl9. 


have  two  feet  of  new  growth.  I  broke  off  a  plant  on  September  10,  and 
now,  less  than  three  weeks  later,  it  has  several  feet  of  new  growth^ 
The  plant  is  drouth-resistant,  but  it  makes  good  use  of  all  the  water  it  gets, 
and  it  will  thrive  with  water  closer  to  the  surface  than  alfalfa  can  endure. 
On  the  cattle  ranges,  the  crowns  live  through  winter  and  make  six  feet  of 
growth  on  average  rainfall  before  drouth  checks  it.  Then,  after  fall  rains 
start,  it  would  probably  make  a  couple  of  feet  of  growth  in  many  places 
before  frost  kills  it  back.  It  is  not  a  sorghum,  and  its  second-growth  has 
no  poisonous  qualities  like  that  of  the  grain  sorghums.  On  the  valley 
meadows  of  mountain  ranges  it  could  be  cut  several  times  during  summer 
for  hay  to  keep  cattle  in  good  condition  when  grass  is  gone.  One  joint 
planted  on  my  irrigated  plot  the  first  of  April  produced  33  stems,  which  were 
cut  the  first  of  July  at  eight  feet  tall.  The  new  growth  is  taller  than  that 
now.    The  roots  make  a  compound  crown  which  may  be  subdivided  for 

new  planting,  but  they  have  no  un- 
derground runners  and  cannot  be- 
come a  pest." 

Miss  Annie  Wheeler  of  Glen- 
dale  planted  Napier  or  Elephant 
grass  on  the  range  for  goats.  This 
might  be  inadvisable  unless  the 
goats  were  watched,  because  they 
would  eat  it  to  the  ground.  Such 
close  browsing  would  restrict  the 
possible  growth  of  foliage  but 
would  not  kill  the  plants  unless 
long-continued.  H.  W.  Bressler  of 
Gardena  had  a  patch  last  summer, 
and  because  his  cow  ate  it  enthu- 
siastically, he  is  planting  two  acres 
this  season.  Eugene  Spencer  of 
Los  Angeles  has  roots  at  least  four 
years  old  at  home  and  an  extensive 
younger  planting  in  Antelope 
Valley.  Mrs.  Galbreath  of  Pixley, 
Tulare  county,  has  been  growing 
Napier  grass  four  or  five  years  and 
has  a  fine  stand  now.  Ernest 
Bucher  of  El  Centro  writes  that 
canes  planted  last  April  have  made 
a  wonderful  growth.  R.  W.  Mcln- 
tyre  of  Kelvin,  Arizona,  is  increas- 
ing his  acreage  this  fall. 

H.  L.  Wagner  of  Descanso,  San 
Diego  county,  is  one  of  the  pioneers 
with  Napier  grass  in  California, 
and  he  has  a  considerable  acre- 
age this  year.  One  plant,  reserved 
for  repeated  cutting  to  see  how 
much  it  would  yield,  had  been 
planted  in  July,  1918,  and  cut  three 
times  the  first  season.  Last  spring 
it  was  allowed  to  grow  until  July 

1,  when  it  was  cut  for  hay.  It  grew 
five  or  six  feet  tall  during  July  and 
was  cut  August  1  with  157  full- 
length  stems  and  many  shorter 
shoots  and  leafage,  which  was 
neither  counted  nor  measured,  but 
was  weighed.  The  green  fodder 
weighed  43  pounds.    On  September 

2,  at  a  height  between  four  and  five 
feet,  the  plant  yielded  160  leafy 
stems,  weighing  25  pounds  green. 
This  plant  is  on  rather  rich  gar- 
den soil  with  occasional  irrigations. 
Two  more  cuttings  were  expected 
this  season.  If  plants  were  three 
feet  apart  each  way,  it  would  take 
4,800  plants  per  acre,  which  would' 
yield  quite  a  lot  of  forage  even  at 
a  lower  amount  per  plant  than  that 

shown  in  this  case. 

Drouth-Resistance  Experiment. 

A  drouth-resistance  experiment  with  several  hundred  plants  set  out 
last  spring  on  a  hillside  near  Descanso  seems  very  encouraging.  These 
plants  had  no  irrigation  after  June  10,  except  a  thunderstorm  about  July  15, 
and  no  cultivation  except  hoeing  out  the  weeds  after  the  July  rain.  Early 
in  August  they  were  five  to  six  feet  tall  and  had  20  to  40  stems  each.  New 
shoots  were  appearing  from  the  crowns,  the  stems  remained  succulent,  and' 
the  leaves  a  deep  green  when  all  native  grasses  were  already  dry. 

Australian  Experience. 

Extensive  ranch  experiments  under  Government  supervision,  through 
two  years  in  Australia,  whose  climate  is  similar  to  ours,  have  shown  Napier 
grass  to  be  a  high  yielder,  very  palatable  to  livestock,  frost-resistant  (as 
to  its  roots)  and  drouth-resistant. 

Merker  Grass. 

Merker  grass,  grown  in  the  same  demonstration  plot  by  Mr.  Musser 
but  planted  later  than  the  Napier,  made  a  growth  not  so  tall  nor  so  leafy, 
(Continued  on  page  553.) 
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Poultry,  Two  Acres,  and  a  Tractor 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


Many  a  poultryman  would  be  get- 
ting dozens  of  eggs  more  every  day 
from  his  flock  if  he  fed  them  plenty 
of  greens.  But  green  feed  is  a  nui- 
sance to  maintain  throughout  the 
summer.  It  requires  frequent  culti- 
vation and  furrowing  for  irrigation. 
A  poultryman  with  only  an  acre  or 
two  cannot  raise  feed  for  a  horse  to 
do  the  cultivating;  and  in  poultry 
districts  land  is  too  valuable  to  raise 
horse  feed  anyway.  We  have  seen 
many  poultry  ranches  otherwise  well 
maintained,  but  losing  money  every 
day  for  lack  of  the  effort  required  to 
raise  greens. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  H.  J.  and 
A.  J.  Hennings  of  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty. Our  story  of  the  mechanical  fa- 
cilities used  by  these  poultrymen, 
which  appeared  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  May  6,  1916,  has  continued 
to  call  forth  occasional  comment  even 
to  this  day.  In  that  article  we  de- 
clared that  if  the  Hennings  place 
were  big  enough  to  turn  an  ordinary 
tractor  on,  they  would  have  one. 

Well,  tractors  have  improved  since 
then,  and  the  Hennings',  father  and 
son,  have  been  watching  them.  At 
one  of  the  southern  tractor  demon- 
strations they  saw  one  with  a  four- 
horsepower  engine  delivering  1% 
horsepower  on  the  drawbar. 

"That's  just  what  we  want,  if  it 
will  work,"  said  they.  It  was  not 
worked  at  the  demonstration,  but  the 
Hennings'  looked  up  the  agent  at  his 
home  and  asked  to  see  it  do  some- 
thing. The  agent  did  a  sorry  job  of 
plowing  on  very  rocky  ground,  but  it 
was  evident  that  the  tractor  was  all 
right. 

So  they  bought  the  machine  four- 
teen months  ago  and  sold  their 
horses.  Their  ranch  is  no  bigger  now 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  our  first 
story,  but  their  tractor  gets  into  all 
the  corners  and  goes  through  poultry 
yard  gates  too  small  for  a  horse.  Im- 
plements are  hitched  within  30  inches 
of  the  tractor  which  itself  is  only 
about  30  Inches  long  and  not  much 
over  halt  as  wide. 

Two  Acres  of  Solid  Productiveness. 

The  ranch  comprises  two  acres,  on 
which  are  more  than  a  dozen  poultry 
yards,  several  strips  of  alfalfa,  some 
berries,  the  home,  fruit  trees  in  every 
poultry  yard  and  all  over  the  place 
except  in  a  half-acre  corn  patch 
that  is  being  grown  for  greens.  About 
1800  hens  are  kept  healthy,  vigorous, 
red-combed,  and  full  of  eggs,  for 
greens  are  grown  a  plenty  by  use  of 
the  tractor. 

We  found  Mr.  Hennings  recently 
sitting  on  a  box  reading  a  farm  paper 
while  the  irrigation  water  ran 
through  a  furrow  along  a  row  of  corn 
a  little  over  knee  high.  Several  rows 
had  been  furrowed  ahead  of  the  water 
and  the  tractor  stood  ready  for  the 
little  kick  that  would  start  it  down 
another  row  when  water  should  have 
filled  the  near  furrows.  Water  here 
and  at  this  season  is  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive, so  only  one  furrow  per  row 
was  being  used.  It  was  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  set  the  single  furrower  over  to 
one  side  of  the  drawbar  iron  so  that 
it  made  a  trench  close  to  the  corn 
without  running  the  tractor  too  close. 
It  kept  a  man  humping  to  follow  the 
tractor,  though  this  a  matter  of  reg- 
ulating its  speed.  And  when  the 
ground  is  too  warm  or  soft  to  walk 
on  with  comfort,  a  two-wheel  affair 
with  a  seat  is  hitched  on  so  the  driver 
can  ride  with  the  tractor  implements 
under  or  in  front  of  himself. 

Later  in  the  season  when  the  corn 
is  bigger,  more  water  is  required  and 
an  extra  furrower  is  attached  at  the 
other  end  of  the  drawbar  to  make  two 
at  once.  The  furrows  were  six  inches 
deep. 

There  were  five-foot  spaces  between 
the  ends  of  the  rows  and  the  chicken 
fence,  so  green  corn  could  be  hauled 
out  by  the  tractor  and  chopped  by 
engine  power  for  daily  feed  as  de- 
scribed in  our  previous  article.  The 
tractor  in  turning  at  the  ends  of  rows 
never  stamps  down  a  stalk. 


Tractor  Cultivated  and  Dug  Potatoes* 

The  corn  patch  had  produced  a 
crop  of  potatoes  last  summer.  The 
tractor  plowed  in  the  spring  good  and 
deep  with  an  eight-inch  plow.  It  cul- 
tivated the  potatoes  and  dug  them. 
Mr.  Hennings  devised  a  special  potato 
digger,  which  worked  very  satisfac- 
torily. He  obtained  a  "wing-furrow- 
er"  of  about  two  feet  spread  and  had 
the  blacksmith  fasten  an  iron  behind 
its  center  line  so  the  furrower  could 
be  substituted  on  the  plowbeam  in 
place  of  the  moldboard. 

Tractor  Hauls  Crops. 

After  the  potatoes  were  picked  up, 
they  were  hauled  to  the  house,  eight 
or  ten  sacks  per  load,  on  a  common 
two-wheel  auto  trailer  to  which  a 
long  tongue  was  fastened  to  the  trac- 
tor by  use  of  two  bolts.  Last  year 
beans  were  hauled  in  the  same  way  to 
a  small  threshing  machine  which  was 
then  operated  by  belt  power  from  the 
tractor.  The  machine  exerts  four 
horsepower  very  steadily  on  the  belt. 

The  trailer  and  tractor  turn  around 
in  a  sixteen-foot  circle.  A  smaller 
trailer  is  used  to  haul  chicken  ma- 


tte tractor  and  the  eight-inch  plow. 
Alfalfa  roots  over  a  foot  long  and 
nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  were 
pulled  out  by  the  plow.  This  patch 
will  be  reseeded  or  used  for  garden 
stuff  or  poultry  greens,  for  every  bit 
of  the  two  acres  serves  a  productive 
purpose. 

Tractor  Plows  Alone. 

Last  winter  some  of  the  poultry 
yards  got  muddy  in  large  spots.  They 
needed  plowing  to  put  the  soil  in 
shape  to  absorb  the  water.  But  'twas 
disagreeable  for  the  plowman  to  wade 
through  the  muck.  So  the  tractor 
was  started  through  the  mud  holes 
and  the  driver  would  turn  it  loose, 
hurry  around,  and  catch  it  on  the 
dry  ground  on  the  other  side.  Mr. 
Hennings  declares  the  tractor  alone 
will  plow  a  straighter  furrow  than 
with  a  man  driving  it.  Just  get  the 
back  furrow  started  straight  and  run 
one  wheel  in  the  furrow.  It  will 
steer  itself  across  the  field  by  feeling 
along  the  landside.  This  requires  a 
firm  soil  to  keep  the  wheel  from 
climbing  out  and  plowing  not  over 
eight  inches  deep  to  keep  the  tractor 
from  tipping  over.    Two  acres  have 


The  difference  between  eggs  and  lots  more  eggs  from  a  flock  of  hen*  In  summertime  Is  fre- 
quently a  matter  of  green  feed,  which  the  poultryman  thinks  h>  too  much  bother  to  grow. 
The  difference  between  bother  and  delight  in  growing  greens  for  poultry  Is  a  matter  of  animal 
or  motor  powef. .  A  little  tractor  which  pulls  more  than  a  horse  but  takes  less  care  per  day 
than  a  horse,  runs  between  or  a  straddle  of  closely  set  rows  and  provides  thrifty  green  feed 

with  least  man  power. 


nure  from  the  various  houses  to  the 
berries,  garden,  alfalfa,  corn,  etc. 

Better  Than  Horse  in  Small  Yards. 

It  is  within  the  chicken  yards  that 
the  tractor  shines.  Three  fruit  trees 
in  each  yard  must  not  be  barked. 
Corners  are  there  in  which  the  soil 
needs  turning  periodically  to  keep  it 
sweet  and  to  keep  the  fowls  healthy. 

One  hundred  to  200  hens  are  kept 
in  each  house,  though  one  colony  is 
much  bigger.  A  yard  for  each  house 
is  partitioned  so  the  hens  can  be 
turned  into  either  half  as  desired. 
While  the  fowls  are  kept  on  one  side, 
barley  is  growing  on  the  other  side; 
for  "greens  make  eggs,"  as  Mr.  Hen- 
nings would  say. 

After  two  or  three  weeks  on  one 
side,  it  has  become  bare  and  a  bit 
foul.  The  barley  on  the  other  side  is 
cut  by  hand  and  chopped  to  supply 
the  chickens  two  or  three  days.  Then 
the  chickens  are  turned  onto  the  stub- 
)  ble.  The  bare  ground  is  sprinkled 
and  plowed  by  the  tractor  much  more 
conveniently  and  closer  to  the  trees 
than  was  formerly  done  by  a  horse. 
Then  barley  is  seeded  and  is  up  three 
inches  within  nine  days. 

Plowed  Alfalfa. 

The  alfalfa  patch  included  five 
strips  of  convenient  width  for  cut- 
ting. Enough  would  be  cut  each  day 
to  fill  out  the  green  ration  for  the 
flock,  and  by  the  time  the  whole 
patch  was  cut,  the  first  part  was 
ready  again.  Part  of  this  got  too 
weedy,  so  two  strips  were  plowed  by 


been  plowed  in  9>/fc  or  10  hours. 

Outside  Work  Paid  Well. 

Formerly  considerable  work  was 
done  with  the  tractor  for  neighbors. 
It  might  be  laughable  to  speak  of 
plowing  a  lawn  30x40  feet  in  area 
with  a  tractor;  but  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors despaired  of  getting  a  horse  to 
do  it,  so  the  Hennings  turned  that 
sod  with  their  tractor.  It  was  Ber- 
muda, four  years  old,  and  with  eight 
inches  of  top  growth.  It  broke  the 
plow  once,  and  several  times  they 
had  to  chop  the  plow  loose  from  the 
sod.  That  was  a  year  ago.  The  lawn 
was  planted  to  barley  and  plowed 
again  this  summer  by  the  tractor. 
Two  acres  were  plowed  for  one  neigh- 
bor and  one  acre  for  another.  The 
charge  was  75  cents  per  hour. 

Experience  Develop*  6oo4  Ideas. 

Some  suggestions  developed  from 
experience  will  prove  valuable  to 
other  users  of  similar  tractors.  "It  is 
not  the  tractor  alone  that  gives  long 
service,"  says  Mr.  Hennings.  "If  the 
man  gives  It  attention  according  to 
directions,  it  is  a  long-lived  machine. 
That  applies  particularly  to  adequate 
lubrication.  But  there  are  other  ideas 
that  have  been  suggested  by  our  ex- 
perience. The  tractor  is  small  and 
low.  It  has  a  centrifugal  air-cleaner 
whose  intake  opens  behind  the  ma- 
chine. There  is  a  lot  of  dust  flying 
behind  the  machine,  so  we  have  put  a 
hose  on  the  intake  and  turned  it  so 
it  opens  in  front  where  the  air  is 
clean.    A  neighbor  who  did  not  use 


the  hose  on  his  tractor  found  the  cen- 
trifugal cleaner  cap  full  of  dust  after 
an  hour's  use.   He  put  on  a  hose  and 
ran  half  a  day.   He  was  astonished  to 
find  practically  no  dust  then. 

"Dust  also  gets  into  the  crank  case 
through  the  breather  pipe.  The  cap 
to  this  pipe  has  an  extension  designed 
to  catch  the  dust  by  making  air  zig- 
zag several  times  before  it  gets  into 
the  crank  case.  This  extension,  how- 
ever, in  cultivating  a  fine,  dusty 
mulch  collects  so  much  dust  that  it 
drips  with  oil-made  mud.  We  pre- 
vent this  by  covering  the  breather 
cap  with  flannel,  which  is  tied  tightly 
around  the  pipe. 

"When  grease  cups  are  screwed 
down  to  the  limit,  several  threads  are 
exposed  inside  the  caps.  These  col- 
lect dust,  and  when  they  are  un- 
screwed the  threads  are  injured.  The 
dust  also  mingles  with  grease  after- 
ward applied  and  makes  a  good  grind- 
ing compound  on  the  bearings. 

"This  tractor  pulls  a  disk  harrow- 
made  of  eight  twelve-inch  disks, 
working  a  strip  about  3Vi  feet  wide. 
It  was  hooked  close  to  the  tractor 
and  a  two-wheel  riding  seat  was  at- 
tached to  follow.  The  disk  and  the 
riding-seat  wheels  frequently  got 
tangled  up  on  short  turns,  so  we  put 
a  longer  tongue  on  the  disk  and  put ' 
the  riding  wheels  in  front.  That 
fixed  the  trouble. 

"Frequently  we  found  spots  on  the 
place  that  were  so  low  that  they  got 
too  much  water  in  irrigation,  or  made 
mud  holes  in  winter.  Some  spots 
were  so  high  thaj  they  didn't  getj 
enough  water.  We  had  a  piece  of 
inch  iron  plate  eight  inches  wide  and 
about  four  feet  long  made  into  a  land 
leveler.  About  six  inches  of  each  end 
were  bent  forward  to  act  as  wings  to 
hold  the  dirt,  and  the  plate  was  fas- 
tened onto  two  of  the  standards  of  an 
ordinary  cultivator  which  is  built  for 
the  tractor. 

"We  wouldn't  be  without  a  tractor  if 
we  had  only  one  acre.  It  does  more 
work  in  a  day  than  a  horse ;  it  does 
better  work;  it  does  work  that  a 
horse  could  not  do;  it  runs  any  kind 
of  a  small  belt-driven  machine;  and 
it  does  the  work  at  less  expense." 


Every  man  works  better  with  en- 
couragement than  with  carking  crit- 
icism. The  man  that  has  to  be  nagged 
at  all  the  time  is  not  very  valuable  to 

anybody. 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  lime 


Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent 
Nitrogen — almost  109  per  cent  Pure. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most    available    form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ez- 
Bteamer  November. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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Farmers  Have  Become  Prosperous 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox. 


"Some  things  are  more  puzzling 
than  others.  To  illustrate:  More  rai- 
sins are  now  consumed  than  when  they 
were  cheap.  Is  it  possible  that  com- 
binations in  restraint  of  trade  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  consumption?" 

This  is  a  very  pertinent  remark  ap- 
pearing on  the  editorial  page  of  one 
of  our  great  dailies  on  October  6th.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  that  combin- 
ations in  restraint  of  trade  increase 
consumption,  but  it  is  easy  to  explain 
why  more  raisins,  prunes,  apricots, 
peaches,  pears  and  other  dried  fruits 
find  a  ready  market  now  than  the 
market  wanted  when  these  fruits  sold 
at  starvation  prices — when  only  half 
our  present  tonnage  was  produced. 
Why  Are  Onr  Growers  Flourishing? 

Chiefly  because  we  are  advertising 
our  wares.  Aild  this  can  only  be  ac- 
complished on  such  a  large  scale  by 
united  effort. 

Some  years  ago,  before  the  dried 
fruit  organizations  were  formed,  the 
writer  asked  a  friend  of  his — a  packer 
— why  the  dried  fruit  packers  did  not 
get  together,  assess  themselves  $25  or 
?50  a  car  and  go  in  for  a  campaign 
of  advertising  so  as  to  create  new  mar- 
kets for  the  thousands  of  acres  of 


ous  quest  for  new  markets  and  push- 
ing and  extending  old  ones. 

It  is  by  organization  of  the  farmers, 
each  in  their  own  industries,  that  has 
at  last  made  farming  and  fruit-grow- 
ing a  glowing,  throbbing  industry,  in- 
stinct with  life,  energy  and  hope.  The 
success  of  the  farmer  is  reflected 
throughout  the  State,  contributing  to 
the  income  of  every  single  individual 
who  uses  his  hands  or  his  brains.  Ev- 
ery dollar  that  comes  to  the  farmer 
finds  its  way  to  town  sooner  or  later 
— in  the  pockets  of  the  laborer,  to  the 
merchant,  the  manufacturer  and  the 
artisan  for  improvements — in  short, 
the  whole  State  is  enriched  by  crea- 
tive effort  and  constructive  invest- 
ment. What  would  have  happened 
had  not  the  farmers  organized  to  con- 
duct their  own  business.  Country  life 
would  continue  to  be  languishing  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  and  the  business 
of  the  State  in  every  branch  would 
suffer. 

There  is  no  undertaking  in  this 
State  that  goes  out  and  pushes  busi- 
ness more  thoroughly  than  do  our 
farmers'  organizations,  from  oranges 
to  nuts,  from  raisins,  prunes  and 
peaches  to  beans. 


valry  exists  in  their  marketing.  The 
time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  the 
production  of  our  dried  and  processed 
fruits  will  be  so  vast  that  the  same 
fierce  competition  in  sales  will  ensue 
as  now  exists  in  any  other  business. 
The  farmers  are  organized  to  create 
and  extend  new  markets  for  their 
ever-increasing  production,  dividing 
the  expense  of  administration  among 
themselves,  as  well  as  keeping  the 
money  in  their  own  pockets  that 
would  otherwise  go  to  the  speculator. 
Those  Who  Benefit  Should  Contribute. 

At  present  the  money  spent  by  the 
organizations  for  advertising  gives 
the  packer  who  doesn't  advertise  an 
advantage.  For  that  packer  is  equally 
benefited  by  the  new  markets  created 
by  associations  and  by  "independent" 
growers,  who  sell  to  him.  However, 
the  grower  doesn't  worry  about  that. 
His  organization  is  growing  as  fast  as 
the  farmers  realize  its  importance  to 
their  industry.  As  fast  as  this  is  rec- 
ognized the  "outside"  men  "chip  in," 
to  shoulder  their  small  share  of  the 
expenses  as  they  become  conscious  of 
sharing  the  benefits  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

When  100,000  tons  of  raisins  once 


Perhaps  8,000  private  prune-drying  yards  like  the  above —  larger  or  smaller — go  to  make   up  the  California  Prune 
Growers'   Association.     The   raisin   growers   repre  sent  an  even  greater  tonnage  in  their  Association. 


prunes  coming  into  bearing.  The 
base  price  then  was  around  three 
cents,  I  think.  On  9,000  cars  this 
would  have  provided  on  the  lower 
figure  $225,000  for  an  advertising  fund. 

He  said:  "It  has  been  talked  of  sev- 
eral times,  but  we  can't  get  everybody 
to  agree.  Now,  supposing  half  of  us 
put  up  $140,000  for  advertising  and 
the  other  half  nothing.  You  can  see 
that  all  would  benefit,  but  one-half 
would  be  advertising  for  their  com- 
petitors just  as  much  as  for  them- 
selves. It  can't  be  done.  I  wish  it 
could,  for  we  could  double  our  mar- 
kets." It  is  a  matter  of  grievous  his- 
tory that  dried  fruits  went  down  in 
price  below  the  cost  of  production  and 
broke  the  hearts  of  innumerable  far- 
mers and  their  families  in  their  per- 
ennial fight  for  existence. 

How  the  Grower  Took  Hold. 

It  was  not  until  the  farmers  organ- 
ized to  market  their  own  wares  that 
the  marketing  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing production  of  all  fruits  became 
possible.  Every  member  of  each  of 
these  organizations  contributes  his 
small  quota  towards  the  advertising 
campaign  of  his  association  and  his 
whole  industry  profits  thereby.  Our 
raisins,  prunes,  and  other  dried  fruits 
are  now  carried  to  every  corner  of  the 
globe,  no  matter  how  remote.  Paid 
agents  are  thrusting  out  in  a  continu- 


What  Is  the  Value  of  Our  Creative 
Effort? 

Dean  Hunt  of  the  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia in  a  recent  address  at  the 
opening  of  the  Farmers'  Short  Courses 
at  Davis,  said  that  California's  field 
products  might  reach  $700,000,000  for 
the  year  1919,  divided  roughly  into 
$250,000,000  for  field  crops,  $250,000,- 

000  for  fruits  and  $200,000,000  for 
livestock  and  animal  products.  All 
this  mighty  sum  practically  comes  out 
of  the  ground.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  plum 
to  hand  over  to  the  commission  man 
or  the  speculator?  The  commission 
man,  the  world  over,  doesn't  leave  his 
stall.  Broadly  speaking,  he  makes 
as  much  as  he  can  with  the  least  pos- 
sible effort  and  expenditure.  The  in- 
dividual packer  sees  a  chance  and 
captures  the  business  just  as  you  and 

1  would  have  done,  given  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  enterprise.  He  is  busy 
and  pushing,  but  he  also  has  to  keep 
down  his  overhead  and  cannot  afford 
individual  agents  the  world  over  nor 
can  he  advertise  to  benefit  his  com- 
petitor. 

Competition  of  the  future. 

Now  as  to  prices.  Apples  and  or- 
anges, also  apples  and  prunes,  strange 
to  say,  are  competitors. 

All  dried  fruits  are  more  or  less  in 
competition.    Already  a  friendly  ri- 


surfeited  the  market  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  price  became  mere  sal- 
vage, the  growers,  by,  uniting  and  ad- 
vertising, can  now  sell  a  200,000-ton 
crop  at  a  remunerative  price  and  will, 
in  a  few  years,  be  called  upon  to  sell 
one  50  per  cent  greater  than  this,  if 
plantings  continue  at  their  present 
rate. 

Our  Oldest  Farmers'  Selling  Organ- 
ization. 

Let  us  take  just  one  of  our  growers' 
organizations — the  "California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange"  (that  sells  citrus 
fruit  only),  with  its  10,000  members. 
We  choose  it  because  it  is  the  oldest. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  with  the  small 
production  we  then  had,  conditions  for 
the  grower  were  hopeless.  About  1893 
at  a  public  meeting  in  San  Diego,  one 
man  said  in  effect:  "Gentlemen,  we 
are  in  a  parlous  state,  we  orange 
growers.  In  a  few  years  we  may  be 
raising  as  much  as  10,000  carloads  of 
oranges.  Who's  going  to  eat  them? 
Overproduction  is  staring  us  in  the 
face."  When  he  sat  down — gloom! 
You  could  feel  it  pressing  you  all 
around. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change shipped  last  year  33,174  car- 
loads, slightly  over  72  per  cent  of  the 
State's  total  shipment  of  citrus  fruits 
which  was  45,896  carloads.  The  de- 
livered value  of  this  crop  was  about 


$100,000,000,  the  returns  to  California 
being  about  $75,600,000.  And  the  mar- 
kets gorged  the  lot  and  looked  round 
for  more! 

How  Was  This  Achieved? 

It  was  accomplished  by  advertising. 
The  Exchange  ranks  among  the  large 
advertising  food  products  of  America, 
spending  now,  in  normal  years,  about 
$500,000  in  national  publicity.  The 
annual  investment  in  advertising  rep- 
resents an  assessment  of  less  than  2*4 
cents  a  box  on  the  shipments  of  or- 
anges and  grape-fruit  and  less  than 
4  cents  a  box  on  lemons.  This  great 
organization  utilizes  all  the  major 
mediums  of  advertising — magazines, 
newspapers,  trade  periodicals,  bill 
boards,  car  signs,  moving  pictures, 
window  displays  and  literature. 
About  75  per  cent  of  the  advertising 
appropriation  is  §pent  this  way.  Then 
there  are  orange,  lemon  and  marma- 
lade recipes  distributed,  orange  cal- 
endars sent  out,  window  display  mate- 
rial for  the  retail  trade,  theatre  slides 
and  electrotypes  for  retail  ads  in  ev- 
ery nook  and  corner  of  the  Union. 
Nearly  5,000,000  pieces  of  window  dis- 
play material,  lithographed  on  light 
cardboard,  were  sent  out.  The  weight 
of  this  last  little  bunch  alone  was 
about  175  tons. 

Other  Combinations  to  Promote  Trade. 

The  Associated  Raisin  Company  is 
doing  advertising  on  just  as  extensive 
a  scale  as  the  citrus  men,  and  so  are 
the  other  selling  organizations — ac- 
cording to  their  magnitude.  Could  the 
wealthiest  packer  in  the  world  adver- 
tise on  such  a  scale?  Not  unless  he 
had  cornered  the  whole  business  on  a 
70  per  cent  basis.  For  the  30  per  cent 
outsiders  would  have  the  edge  on  him. 

But  in  the  organizations  we  have 
mentioned,  even  those  men  remaining 
outside  do  not  want  to  see  the  organ- 
izations suffer  because  it  would  in- 
jure themselves.  It  is  only  by  com- 
bination that  these  gigantic  advertis- 
ing campaigns  become  possible.  And 
every  individual  in  the  State  is  warmed 
in  the  glow  of  prosperity  resulting. 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Don't  delay  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  your  next 
year's  ARCADIAN  Sul- 
phate of  Ammonia  that  is  to 
be  used  on  grain. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia is  for  sale  by:  CALIFOR- 
NIA: San  Francisco:  Hawaiian 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal 
&  Fertilizing  Co.,  Pacific  Guano 
&  Fertilizer  Co.,  "Western  Meat 
Co.,  California  Fertilizer  Works. 
Los  Angelen:  Facific  Guano  & 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal 
&  Fertilizing  Co.,  Agricultural 
Chemical  Works,  Hauser  Pack- 
ing Co.  OREGON:  North  Port- 
Innd:  Union  Meat  Co. 
For  Information  as  to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Bldg. 
BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Get  Citrus  Trees 
Now  for  Next  Year 

Per  Per 
Age    Size    Price  100  1000 
Wash.  Navel  2-3      %       .85      .75  .65 
Eureka  Lemon  2-3      %      .85      .75  .65 
Valencia-Late  2-3       %    .  .85      .75  .66 
Send  for  complete  list. 
We   raise  only   first-class  trees. 
SENTO  CITRUS  NURSERY 

R.  F.  O.,  Box  421,       EL  MONTE.  CALIF. 


BLAKE,  MOFfITT  &  TOWNE 


Dealers 

In  37-46  First  St..  San  Francisco 

PAPEB  Blake.  Moffltt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 

Blake,  McFall  Co,      Portland,  Ore. 
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California  Walnut  Assn.  Sold  the  Crop 


The  following  matter  is  taken  from  the  report  of  C.  Thorpe,  Gen- 
eral .Manager  of  the  California  Walnut  Growers'  Association,  to  the  Board 
of  Directors,  submitted  October  L  Opening  prices  were  adopted  in  line 
with  Mr.  Thorpe's  recommendations  and  were  well  received  by  dealers 
all  over  the  country.  So  unanimous  was  the  approval  of  these  figures 
that  within  36  hours  after  they  were  wired  out,  the  Association  was 
completely  sold  up  on  its  total  estimated  shipments. 


California  will,  in  all  probability, 
produce  this  year  46  million  pounds 
of  walnuts  as  against  38  million 
pounds  last  year.  The  demand  for 
our  product,  however,  is  increasing 
faster  than  the  production.  I  attrib- 
ute this  increase  in  demand  to  the 
splendid  advertising  the  Association 
has  been  doing  for  the  last  few  sea- 
sons, to  the  thorough  method  of  dis- 
tribution which  the  Association  has 
developed,  and  to  the  quality  of  the 
product  we  are  now  delivering.  The 
American  public  has  learned  more 
about  the  value  of  California  wal- 
nuts, and  is  eating  them  to  an  in- 
creasing extent  in  a'  great  variety  of 
ways.  The  Association  has  been  fully 
booked  up  to  its  estimated  output, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  No.  2 
grade,  for  several  months,  and  we 
have  had  to  refuse  additional  busi- 
ness offered  us,  totaling  perhaps  100,- 
000  bags.  The  strongest  demand  is 
on  No.  l's  and  I  feel  confident  in 
stating  that  regardless  of  what  price 
you  gentlemen  establish  on  No.  l's, 
the  demand  will  exceed  the  supply. 

We  have  recently  been  exerting 
considerable  efforts  in  popularizing 
the  budded  variety,  and  are  well  sold 
up  on  buds  also,  with  a  wider  dis- 
tribution on  budded  this  year  than 
ever  before — a  matter  of  salesman- 
ship. We  have  induced  the  trade 
generally  to  take  on  a  percentage 
of  budded  on  our  recommendation, 
and  we  will  only  continue  to 
popularize  this  grade  and  keep  the 
demand  in  harmony  with  the  increas- 
ing supply  by  greatly  reducing  the 
former  differential  price  over  No.  l's. 
As  the  budded  variety  will  continue 
to  show  the  heaviest  percentage  of 
annual  increase,  the  time  has  now  ar- 
rived when  we  must  make  this  va- 
riety popular  by  offering  it  to  the 
public  at  a  reasonable  price.  In  my 
opinion  the  differential  this  season 
should  not  be  over  2%c  above  No.  l's. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  an  opening 
price  of  33c  on  No.  l's  would  move 
them  into  consumption  readily,  but 
this  would  be  what  the  trade  calls  an 
odd  price,  that  is,  with  freight  added 
neither  the  jobber  nor  the  retailer 
could  make  a  reasonable  profit  and 
sell  the  nuts  to  the  consumer  at  50c 
a  pound,  and  in  many  instances  our 
goods  would  retail  at  between  50c 
and  55c  a  pound.  In  my  opinion  a 
31  to  32c  price  would  prove  mucn 
more  satisfactory  all  around,  would 
particularly  satisfy  the  trade,  would 
allow  them  a  reasonable  profit,  would 
put  the  goods  into  consumption  very 
promptly,  and  permit  us  to  go  onto 
a  bare  market  in  1920  as  we  are  go- 
ing this  year — and  there  is  certainly 
a  tremendous  advantage  in  offering 
new  crop  goods  on  a  bare  market. 
For  instance,  I  have  found  that  all 
over  the  country  the  last  sales  of  No. 
l's,  old  crop,  have  been  made  by  job- 
bers at  from  38c  to  42c  a  pound.  This 
seems  like  a  tremendous  price,  but  it 
simply  shows  that  a  limited  quantity 
of  walnuts  will  move  at  almost  any 
figure  on  a  bare  market.  The  trade 
have  been  recently  paying  much 
higher  prices  for  old  crop  goods  than 
they  will  for  new.  Consequently  the 
new  prices  will  seem  reasonable, 
whereas  had  the  trade  been  carrying 
over  old  crop  goods  the  market  on 
the  old  crop  would  have  been  low  and 
sluggish  and  the  new  crop  goods 
would  not  have  gone  on  a  receptive 
market." 

"No.  1  California  walnuts  usually 
sell  at  about  a  3c  premium  over 
Italian  Sorrentos.  It  has  also  been 
true  that  No.  1  Soft  Shells  have  al- 
ways heretofore  sold  at  from  lc  to 
2c  a  pound  above  the  price  of  Non- 
pareil almonds.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  almond  crop  this  year  is 
double  what  it  was  last,  the  Ex- 
change's opening  price  on  Nonpareils 
was  32c,  which  was  considered  very 
reasonable  by  the  trade.     The  Ex- 


change's business  being  entirely 
booked  on  an  SAP  basis,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  them  to  receive  confirma- 
tions which  we  understand  came  in 
to  the  extent  of  almost  100  per  cent. 

"The  crop  of  Italian  walnuts,  we 
understand,  is  about  normal,  and  the 
quality  normal.  Thus  we  may  expect 
that  a  maximum  of  2,500  tons  may  be 
imported  to  America.  The  crop  of 
Grenoble  walnuts  is  reported  very 
light,  and  maturity  three  weeks  later 
than  normal.  Transportation  in 
France  is  still  in  a  very  chaotic  con- 
dition and  no  one  really  expects  ar- 
rivals of  new  crop  French  nuts  be- 
fore the  middle  of  December,  which  is 
too  late  for  the  holiday  trade." 

'.'The  crops  of  the  poorer  varieties 
of  French  walnuts,  Marbots  and 
Comes,  are  also  reported  light,  of 
poorer  than  usual  quality,  and  those 
sections  have  recently  experienced 
some  considerable  hot  weather  which 
has  caused  further  damage  to  the 
nuts." 

"I  feel  that  it  is  an  even  more  se- 
rious mistake  to  name  the  price  ma- 
terially too  low  than  too  high.  As  an 
illustration:  Hawaiian  pineapple 
people  this  year  opened  prices  ap- 
proximately the  same  as  prevailed 
last  season.  All  of  their  orders  were 
confirmed.  Their  price  was  compara- 
tively too  low  by  perhaps  15  to  20  per 
cent.  The  result  was  that  every  job- 
ber and  every  retailer  found  that  he 
could  use  more  pineapple  than  he  had 
bought.  All  were  in  the  market  for 
more.  The  result  was  that  within  a 
month  after  opening  prices  were 
named,  pineapple  had  advanced  over 
100  per  cent.  Contracts  changed 
hands  at  between  100  and  125  per 
cent  over  opening.  Some  jobbers  who 
bought  at  the  opening  immediately 
advanced  their  prices  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  market.  As  a  re- 
sult the  consumer  will  pay  this  year 
nearly  twice  as  much  for  a  can  of 
pineapple  as  she  would  have  paid  had 
opening  prices  been  based  on  supply 
and  demand.  If  they  had  been  named, 
say  15  to  20  per  cent  higher  than 
they  were,  everybody  would  have 
had  the  pineapple  they  needed,  would 
not  have  wanted  more,  the  market 
would  have  remained  comparatively 
stationary,  and  the  goods  gone  into 
consumption  with  only  a  reasonable 
profit  to  both  jobber  and  retailer.  Do 
we  want  to  lay  ourselves  open  to  a 
similar  situation  on  walnuts? 

While  the  prices  I  am  recommend- 
ing may  seem  rather  high,  in  the  last 
analysis  I  don't  think  they  will  aver- 
age much  above  last  season's  prices, 
because  the  crop  will  probably  aver- 
age 17  per  cent  'No.  2's,  and  it  is  go- 
ing to  be  necessary,  in  order  to  move 
these,  to  place  a  differential  on  them 
of  between  5c  and  6c.  If  a  31  %c  price 
is  established  on  No.  l's,  I  think  a 
differential  of  5*£c  should  be  estab- 
lished, or  a  26c  price  should  be  placed 
on  No.  2's.  Whenever,  in  previous 
seasons  the  crop  has  developed  a 
large  percentage  of  No.  2's,  there  has 
been  a  large  carryover  of  this  grade. 
In  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
this  condition,  it  is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary this  year  to  name  a  differential 
that  will  make  No.  2's  attractive  to 
the  trade,  and  that  differential  must 
be  a  large  one.  It  is  certain  that 
without  at  least  a  5c  differential  on 
No.  2's  a  large  carryover  will  result, 
and  I  am  not  too  sure  that  even  a  5c 
differential  will  promptly  move  this 
grade. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  state  that  it 
is  my  opinion  that  a  31^c  price  on 
No.  l's  will  be  well  received,  that 
criticism,  if  any,  will  be  favorable. 
This  price  is  below  opening  prices  of 
the  principal  independent  packers 
and  below  their  present  prices.  It  is 
a  lower  one  than  the  trade  is  expect- 
ing, and  when  the  season  is  over  we 
will  stand  better  with  the  trade  than 
we  ever  have  before. 


ThQ  DEALER  says* 

"the  <an£*  mark 
protects  you  from 
imitations9 

"It  pays  me  to  give  my  customers  what  they  ask  for,"  says 
the  retailer  tvho  knows  what's  what.  "When  they  ask  for 
'Giant  Powders'  I  give  them  GIANT  Powders — the  real 
Giant,  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.,  Con.  I  don't  tell 
them  that  'I  have  the  same  thing,  only  under  another  brand 
name,'  because  it  is  not  true. 

"The  name  'Giant'  on  a  case  or  a  stick  of  powder  is  evidence 
that  the  powder  is  made  by  the  company  that  originated 
Giant  Powders.  Remember  this-  You  can't  get  Giant  re- 
sults when  you  use  ordinary  dynamite,  that  look  like  Giant 
but  aren't  marked  Giant." 

Look  into  the  new,  money-saving  methods  of  clearing  land,  Blasting  tree  beds, 
ditches,  boulders,  etc.  They  are  all  described  in  our  up-to-thc*minute  book. 
"Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders."  A  post  card  will  bring  it  by  the 
first  mail. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

N  "Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  bait  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokaa* 


STUMPING 


"Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


All  About 

Roedm^s  Truer 

K  TREES \t v 


For  35  years  we  have  been  growing 
nursery  stock.  We  have  made  ft  our 
business  to  study  and  watch  every  detail 
in  order  that  we  might  be  of  the  greatest 
help  to  the  man  or  woman  engaged  in 
fruit  growing. 

How  well  we  have  succeeded,  is  evi- 
denced each  year  by  the  ever-increasing 


Sent  Free 


/// 


V 


:at/ 


patronage  accorded  us, 

"luncher  Creek"  Trees  Grow  and  Bear.  / 
"Fanoher   Creek"   Trees   are  vigorous, 
well  rooted,  and  true  to  name. 

Tou  will,  of  course,  want  our  new  illustrated  catalog  again 
this  year — better  than  ever.  A  real  guide  to  successful  fruit 
growing.  SENT  FREE..  Better  get  your  name  in  early,  so  a* 
to  receive  one  of  the  first  copies  off  tbe  press. 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 

401  Holland  Building,    pRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


M.  A.  HYDE  CO. 

WATSONTILLK,  CALIFORNIA 

Desires  your  business  for  gilt-edge  orchard  stock. 
Strawberry,  Logan  and  other  Herry  Plants. 
Certified   and  Hill   Selected   Strains   of   Seed  Potatoes. 
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4000 

TPAPPERS 
CONTEST 

/I  bra  ham  RirCh 


FRUIT  EATING  WAYS  WITH 
LINNETS. 


Greatest 
trappers'  contest 
ever  offered — costs  noth- 
ing to  enter— write  today 
for  particulars. 

Abraham  "Smoke 
Pump"  is  the  greatest 
devicefor  "6mokingr-'em- 
out"  ever  invented.  One 
can  of  Abraham  Improved 
"Smoke  Powder"  goes  wiA 
every  Smoke  Pump.  In- 
structions how  to  use  our 
Smoke  Pump  and  reasons 
why  ordinary  smoUora 
are  not  successful  scr.t 
with  every  order.   Price  $2.00  postpaid. 

Fuaa  Fur  Facts  and  Trap- 
r  pers'Supply  Catalog 

You  must  have  this  new  book  "Fur 
Facts."  Contains  good  trapping  stories 
by  Geo.  J.  Tneissen  and  others  and 
/j  ^  valuable  information.   You  get  our 
new  catalog:  free  also.  Best  hunters' 
and  trappers'  guide  published.  Not 
a  penny  to  pay  for  it.    Gives  you 
lowest  prices  on  supplies  — Traps. 
Guns.  Knives,  Hunting  Coats.  Heavy 
Coats.  Suits  for  all  weather.  Fox 
Horns,  Turkey  and  Duck  Calls  — 
everything  you  want  for  trapping. 

Weekly  Reports 
—Also  Free 

We  will  put  your  name  on  our 
mailing  tist  for  Abraham's  Weekly  Re- 
ports. They  keep  you  posted— right  up- 
to-date  on  prices,  etc. 

Just  a  post  card— that's  all  you  need  to 
get  all  this— FREE— Fur  Facts,  the  Cata- 
log and  the  Weekly  Reports.  And  don't 
p  .  -  9  forget  the  Pump.  Ask  for  offer  on 
rnoe*  L  that.  Now  get  your  post  card  into  the 
Postpaid  mail-quick- 

Abraham  Eir^fo 

213-215  N.  Main  St.     Dept.  314 

"Ship  your  furs  to  Abraham" 


12-20  Kerosene  Tractor  Jfcwith  16-vahve  engine 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  tractor  industry,  the  4-cylin- 
der,  16-valve  engine  (valve  in  head 
type)  is  now  applied  to  a  tractor. 
The  TWIN  CITY  12-20  with  its  16- 
valve  motor  actually  develops  25 
per  cent  more  than  its  rated  horse- 
power. 

This  new  12-20  is  a  light  weight 
tractor  that  will  out-pull,  out-last, 
and  out-dividend  other  tractors  of 
equal  rating. 

Not  built  down  to  a  price,  but 
built  up  to  a  fixed  ideal — to  do  the 
work  assigned  to  it  better  than  it 
has  ever  been  done  before. 

The  highest  grade  tractor  will 
unfailingly  prove  the  least  expen- 
sive and  pay  the  biggest  dividends- 

Fran\r^3Penstrom(S 

^S»/       DISTRIBUTORS  ^Jr 

Van  Ness  at  Golden  Gate, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles.  Stockton. 


Figs  for  Sale 

25  tons  White  Adriatic  Figs. 

GOOD  QUALITY — CONDITION 
ORCHARD  RUN 

OSCAR  WARNER 
Oroville,  California 


To  the  Editor:  In  regard  to  red- 
headed linnets,  why  not  treat  them  as 
the  wise  old  lady  advised  the  woman 
who  was  troubled  as  to  how  to 
handle  her  husband.  "Peed  the 
brute,"  she  said.  Why  not  feed  the 
linnets  by  planting  mulberry  trees  in 
convenient  places.  I  have  been  told 
this  will  greatly  minimize  the  damage 
to  cherries,  berries,  apricots,  etc. 
Would  you  advise  the  large  black  va- 
riety of  mulberry,  or  the  small  white 
kind?  A  boy  friend  of  mine  com- 
plained that  the  birds  ate  all  their 
large  black  mulberries  so  that  he  got 
none  himself. — L.  D.  B.  Yuba  City. 

[The  Persian  mulberry  is  especially 
commended  as  a  linnet  distractor.  It 
has  much  fruit  ripening  continuous- 
ly.—Editor.] 

Linnets  and  Sparrows. 

To -the  Editor:    If  the  small  boy  is 
given  a  bounty  for  dead  birds  and 
eggs  of    the    red-headed    linnet,  it 
might  help  to  get  rid  of  them.  As 
the  linnets  are  very  fond  of  the  sor- 
ghum   known   as   "Egyptian  wheat," 
it  might  be  possible  to  poison  a  lot 
of  these  pests  and  the  English  spar- 
row also  by  spraying  a  small  patch 
with  Paris  green.    We  had  an  acre 
of  this  grain  three  years  ago,  and  the 
linnets  and  sparrows  destroyed  more 
than  half  of  it.    In  England  the  spar- 
row hawk  keeps  them  thinned  out,  as 
the  farmers  have  sense  enough  to 
know    that   these    hawks   are  their 
friends. — Samuel  Haigh,  San  Jose. 
Poisoning  Linnets. 
To  the  Editor:    I  have  three  or  four 
peach  trees  that  ripen  two  or  three 
weeks  before  my   main   crop   of  20 
acres.    After  the   birds   have  eaten 
three-quarters  of  the  early  peaches,  I 
remove  the  rest  of  the  fruit  and  select 
four  or  five  of  the  best  ones  which  are 
still  firm  and  j.uicy,  for  each  of  the 
early  trees.    I  place  these  fruits  on 
short  spurs  or  stubs    on    the  main 
leaders    about   four    feet  from  the 
ground,  and  remove  leaves  near  by 
so  they  can  be  plainly  seen.  Then 
smear  powdered  sulphate  of  strych- 
nine lightly   every   three-quarters  of 
an  hour  whenever  the  peaches  are 
eaten.    A  hot  day  is  best.    All  other 
ripe  fruit  within  flying  distance  (say 
one-quarter  to  one-half  mile)  must  be 
protected.    We  have  some  one  under 
those  trees  to  drive  ihe  birds  away. 
We  have  killed  400  in  a  day,  all  ex- 
cept a  dozen  or  so  which  get  scared. 
They  don't  come  again  that  year  and 
there  are  fewer  the  next  year.  Pick 
up  the  birds  as  cats  will  eat  them; 
also    rattlesnakes.     It  kills  them. — 
I.  A.  Butchers,  Santa  Margarita. 
Thinning  the  Birds  in  Advance. 
To  the  Editor:    I  noted  in  Press 
some  time  ago  a  number  of  queries 
for  the  best  method  of  getting  rid  of 
a  large  number  of  linnets.    Here  in 
Pleasants  Valley  we  have   not  only 
linnets,  but  a  number  of  other  spe- 
cies of  "fruit  birds."    My  observation 
regarding  the  bird  pest  is,  we  don't 
think  of  taking  any  action  till  the 
fruit  is  being  destroyed  and  then  it  is 
too  late,  or  we  do  not  have  much 
spare  time.    It  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed that  concerted  action  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months  will  thin 
out  surplus  birds  and  get  them  back 
to   proper   proportions.  Particularly 
at  nesting  time  the   work   could  be 
carried    on  with  good    results,  but 
don't  overdo   it.    I   am   liable  to  be 
scalped   for  advising  a  crusade  on 
birds  at  nesting  time,  and  will  state 
in  advance  why  I  advocate  so  cold- 
blooded a  plan.    Legislation  has  been 
enacted  and  societies  formed  for  the 
protection  of  bird  life,  but  the  natural 
enemies  of  said  birds — hawks,  owls, 
etc.,  are  not  protected.    Therefore  the 
fruit-eating  birds  have  increased  ab- 
normally, with  the  result  that  we  are 
out  of  balance. 

To  kill  birds  get  a  small  bore  shot- 
gun so  the  ammunition  will  be  cheap- 
er, a  22  calibre  rifle  and  several 
sling-shots  using  small  shot,  and  go 
to  it  whenever  you  have  a  spare  half 
hour.  Commence  on  November  1st  if 
you  are  home  from  vacation  by  that 
time,  and  by  the  time  fruit  is  ripe  you 
can  have  the  birds  as  scarce  as  you 
wish. — A.  C.  Sullivan,  Winters. 


"Set 
Snug 


It  s  the  little  things  that  count,  son,  when  you're  blasting  for  tree 
planting-tampmg,  for  instance.  It  takes  about  three  minutes  and 
it  s  just  as  qu.ck  and  easy  to  do  it  right  as  to  do  it  wrong  The 
Hercules  Powder  Co.'s  book,  'Progressive  Cultivation'  tells  you 
all  about  it.  If  you  follow  the  directions  in  this  book  you'll 
always  get  the  best  results  with 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

"I  tell  you— there's  nothing  like  it.  Hercules  Dynamite  gave  me 
my  start  in  the  fruit  growing  business— and  I  owe  a  big  part  of  a 
good  sized  Dalance  in  the  bank  to  the  knowledge  I  got  from  'Pro- 
gressive Cultivation'.  This  book  tells  you  all  about  the  uses  of 
explos.ves  on  the  farm  and  in  the  orchard.  And  it  tells  you  how  to 
me  dynamite  to  get  the  best  results— gives  you  full  directions  illus- 
trated by  photographs  and  diagrams. 

"Every  orchardist  in  this  township  should  have  this  book— and  he 
can  have  it,  free,  if  he'll  sign  the  coupon  apd  send  it  to  the  Hercules 
Powder  Co." 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


1025  Chronicle  Building 


San  Francisco 


California 


Hercule»  Powder  Company,  1025  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  acopy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation. 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  

Name  

Address  


fymisaivdidhlmmoss 


RATS  and  mice  eat  and  destroy 
valuable  harness.  Dip  your  har- 
ness iu  Eureka  Harness  Oil  —  rats  dis- 
like it  and  will  not  gnaw  harness  oiled 
with  it.  Eureka  protects  harness  from 
rodents,  dust,  sweat  and  moisture  — 
keeps  leather  flexible.  Eureka  saves 
harness  for  longer  service. 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 

Standard  Oil  Company  (California) 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SHEA1 


RHODES  MFG.  i 
S.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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HUMBOLDT  COUNTY  APPLES  ARE  UNSURPASSED. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Sural  Press.] 

Humboldt  County  apples  have  not  been  surpassed  in  quality,  tex- 
ture and  color  in  the  experience  of  the  three  judges  who  represented 
the  State  University  Farm  at  Davis,  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  The  quality  was  excellent,  the 
display  attractive  and  resplendent  with  color,  the  pack  alone  showing 
inexperience  with  the  demands  of  commerce  and  the  new  laws  govern- 
ing standardization. 

»  Almost  all  were  late  apples  and  included  Kings,  Newtown  Pippins, 
Canadian  Red,  Blue  Pearmain,  Spitzenberg,  Belleflower,  Jonathan,  Rome 
Beauty,  Ben  Davis,  Minkler,  Northern  Greenings,  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ings, Delicious,  Bismarck,  Wealthy  and  Seek  no  Further. 

It  is  impossible  to  recommend  extended  plantings  of  apples  or 
pears  in  this  county  until  transportation  facilities  are  improved,  both 
from  ranch  to  shipping  point  and  from  shipping  point  to  market  (at 
present  it  costs  40  cents  a  box  to  send  apples  from  Eureka  to  San  Fran- 
cisco) ;  until  good  roads  are  provided  that  shall  be  negotiable  for  an 
auto  truck  the  year  round,  until  commodity  rates  are  obtainable  from 
the  railroad  and  leadership  and  co-operation  are  effected  among  the 
growers    as  it  now  is  among  Humboldt  dairymen. 

In  the  rich  dairying  sections  of  Ferndale,  Fortuna  and  Areata,  good 
roads  and  unity  of  action  prevail.  Here  everyone  has  money  and  busi- 
ness men  prosper.  Except  for  lumber  and  stock,  the  rest  of  the  county 
seems  likely  to  lie  fallow  till  it  is  made  accessible  by  good  roads.  Be- 
cause nobody  with  money  enough  to  spend  on  improvements  is  going 
into  isolation  for  several  months  in  the  year. 

It  is  really  up  to  the  business  nien  of  the  large  towns  to  get  together 
and  carry  out  these  improvements  unless  they  are  content  to  sit  around 
and  wait  for  what  drops  from  the  lumber  pile.  The  business  men  of 
Fresno  County  voted  an  additional  six  and  a  half  millions  this  year  for 
a  bond  issue  for  a  system  of  better  roads,  and  they  already  had  a  pretty 
good  one.  The  interest  alone  on  that  will  bulge  their  tax  list  from 
new  settlers  before  the  money  is  half  spent. 

Wherever  the  business  men  of  any  county  get  together  and  back 
the  farmer  in  his  great  enterprises  and  undertakings  something  has  to 
move.  Witness  Los  Angeles,  Fresno,  Sacramento,  Yolo,  Santa  Clara  or 
any  other  rich  center  where  they  have  discarded  the  "peanut-stand." 
They  are  getting  in  settlers  with  money  in  their  pockets — settlers  who 
know  how  to  work  to  make  more.  And  all  they  make  finds  its  way  to 
the  town  sooner  or  later. 

Why,  if  Los  Angeles  had  that  little  redwood  park  at  the  mouth  of 
Bull  Creek  they  would  spend  millions  in  advertising  it  and  keep  a  bunch 
of  "bulls"  there  to  see  that  no  small  boy  sharpened  his  knife  on  the 
bark ! 

Humboldt  County  can  grow  the  stuff.  She  is  the  richest  county,  per- 
haps, in  the  State  in  natural  resources  and  productive  possibilities,  and 
it  is  a  joy  to  be  within  her  splendid  borders.  Millions  will  be  needed" 
to  make  her  vast  empire  accessible  throughout  the  year,  and  then  she 
will  be  a  leader.  Nobody  knows  California  who  has  never  visited  Hum- 
boldt County. 


52ND  STATE  FRUIT  GROWERS' 
CONTENTION. 

This  convention  which  takes  place 
at  Chico  (Butte  County)  from  Novem- 
ber 12-15  is  preceded  by  two  days' 
convention  of  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners, meetings  that  add  value 
to  the  service  and  uniform  action  on 
the  part  of  the  county  men. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  and  Farmers' 
Convention  thfs  year  in  dealing  with 
the  important  problems  that  confront 
us  have  left  room  for  discussions  by 
growers  whereby  valuable  suggestions 
may  be  offered.  The  tentative  pro- 
gram provides  £he  following  themes 
for  discussion:  "California  Agricul- 
ture^— the  things  that  threaten  it  and 
the  need  for  protection";  "The  Ac- 
complishments and  Possibilities  of 
Co-operation,"  in  which  representa- 
tives of  all  our  great  growers'  associa- 
tions will  take  part;  "The  Standard 
Packs  and  Fruit  Packing  Demonstra- 
tions." 

On  Thursday  (Nov.  13)  it  is  pro- 
posed to  spend  the  entire  day  at 
Oroville  considering  oranges  and 
olives,  with  inspection  trips  through 
the  groves  of  this  distrfct  as  well  as 
the  canneries  and  olive-packing 
plants.  Maturity  standards  and 
orange  packing;  ripe  olives,  cultural 
methods  and  pruning,  and  following 
discussions  will  provide  a  meaty 
session. 

On  Friday  (Nov.  14)  "The  Effects 
of  Irrigation,  Pruning  and  Spraying 
as  Factors  in  Frost  Control"  will  be 
discussed,  also  "Evaporators  for  Fruit 
Drying." 


"Standardization  and  the  Con- 
sumer," "Community  Canneries"  and 
Reports  of  Committees  will  wind  up 
this  day,  to  be  followed  on  Saturday 
by  a  popular  meeting  at  the  Durham 
State  Land  Settlement,  seven  miles 
south  of  Chico. 

The  highway  is  in  good  shape  and 
probably  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  visiting  assembly  will  arrive  in 
automobiles.  Harvest  is  completed 
and  no  rush  of  work  being  on  hand, 
everybody  has  an  opportunity  to  at- 
tend the  convention,  now  only  three 
weeks  away. 


POINTERS    ON    MARKETING  \l- 
MOMIS. 
[Written  for  Paelfle  Rural  Press.] 

The  price  obtainable  for  your  al- 
monds depends  largely  on  the  ability 
of  the  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  to 
get  them  into  the  market  early.  Al- 
monds are  perishable  so  far  as  mar- 
ket value  is  concerned.  Almonds  will 
shrink  in  value  if  they  have  to  be  sold 
after  holiday  demand. 

September  sales  are  Thanksgiving 
sales. 

October  sales  are  Christmas  sales. 

Almonds  should  be  delivered  just  as 
soon  as  they  are  thoroughly  dry. 

Stained  almonds  must  be  kept  sep- 
arate. Last  year  the  cost  of  handling 
stained  almonds  was  3%  cents  a 
pound.  This  year  with  the  equipment 
and  knowledge  acquired,  they  can  be 
handled  for  about  one  cent  a  pound. 

If  stained  almonds  are  mixed  with 
clean  ones,  the  whole  have  to  be  pro- 
cessed. 


For  shallow  or  extreme  deep  lift;  one  that  will, 
give  more  water  for  the  power  expended;  more 
water  from  small  diameter  wells  without  any 
pit,  and  more  pump  for  the  money  than 

ANY  PUMP  ON  EARTH 

Write  for  catalog:  N.  and  prlcellst  of  the 
P.K.WTJ[nrDEEP  WELL  PHOPELLEfl  PUMP 

win)  pimp  ggl  ansa* 


"DURO"  Water  Systems  for  Farms 

A   complete,  motor-driven  system  supplying  water 
under  pressure  for  every  household  use. 

Pumps  from  wells,  cisterns,  lakes,  streams,  or  springs.  Starts  and 
stops  itself,  requires  no  attention  beyond  a  little  oil  now  and  then. 
Runs  by  current  furnished  from  Power  Stations,  or  Farm  I.ichtiiu; 
Plants  (Write  for  booklet  on  Silent  .Alamo  Electric  Light  and  Power 
Plant).  Furnishes  water  for  bath,  kitchen,  laundry,  garden,  aad 
stock.     Simple  In  construction,  inexpensive  to  install. 

Send  for  Daro  Booklet 

— which  tells  all  about  the  Duro  System  and  just  what  it  will  meam 

on  your  place.    Send  now. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO 


68  Fremont  Stri  ct, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


420  E.  Third  St,  Dept.  A. 
LOS  ANGELES 


Fill  out 
and  mall 

to  cs 


Distance  to  water  bo- 
low  surface  of  ground —  -• 

Probable  distance  to 

water  wben  pumping  

If  water  1»  to  be  raised 
ibove  surfaco  of  ground, 
how  high?  (Length  and 

siz*  of  pipe  line)  ~ 

Volume  of  water  de- 
sired (Gals,  per  min.)  _.. 


(Inches)  —  —  — 

If  you  hare  pit.  give 
width   length- 


depth    

H.P.  of  motor  or  en- 
gine if  you  hare  tbat 
equipment   ~  

Give  total  depth  of  well  

Inside  diameter  of  well —  

It  well  straight  and  true?. ... 
Is  electric  power  available? 


IF  a  canvass  were  made  of  Cali- 
for.nia  farmers  a  certain  percent- 
age of  them  would  give  it  as  their 
opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  no  direct 
connected  gas  engine  pumping  unit 
could   be   expected   to   give  any 
great  degree  of  service. 
And  they  would  be  honest  in  their  opinion,  based, 
however,  entirely  on  their  own  or  their  neighbor's 
experience  with  a  rig  put  together  on  the  ranch  in 
a  more  or  less  hit-or-miss  manner — probably  utiliz- 
ing an  engine  unfitted  for  the  work. 

There  is  real  danger  to  the  manufacturer  putting 
out  a  unit  of  this  type  that  might  not  give  continuous 
service  for  years  to  come. 


Our  Bean  Universal  Direct  Con- 
nected Engine  Driven  Unit 
has  made  good — 
— is  making  good  every  day  now. 

It  is  a  success — a  complete  success. 

It  is  driven  by  an  extra  heavy  ver- 
tical type  engine  fully  governed  for 
complete  safety  at  all  times — con- 
nected direct  to  our  Universal  4-inch 
pump. 

It's  a  flexible  rig  and  inexpensive 
to  install  and  operate — it  consumes 
but  7  to  8  gallons  of  distillate  in  10 
hours  steady  running. 

Here's  your  pump  if  your  head  is 
not  too  high.  Ask  us  about  it.  Use 
the  coupon. 


Name 


Addreas   -  — — 

Rural  Route  No  

111.  Box 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

Ill  San  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Branches:       Fresno       Los  Angeles 


i 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


Dried  Apricots  Nearly  Sold  Out 

The  dried  apricot  crop  has  pretty 
well  moved  off,  according  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association,  and  there  is  a  probability 
of  a  final  clean-up  shortly.  Settle- 
ment with  growers  on  the  basis  of 
opening  prices  net  to  them  on  the 
several  grades  seems  pretty  well  as- 
sured. Of  late  the  market  has  slumped 
seriously  and  is  very  dull,  says  H.  C. 
Dunlap,  due  largely  to  government  in- 
vestigation of  high  cost  of  living  and 
some  export  difficulties.  Brit  Asso- 
ciation prices,  as  such,  have  served  to 
maintain  a  stability  in  the  market 
that  might  not  otherwise  have  been 
enjoyed. 

Prune  Growers  to  Affix  Signs: 

The  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers' 
Association  have  placed  orders  for 
attractive  signs  to  post  on  all  or- 
chards of  members  of  the  associa- 
tion— a  fine  badge  to  show  the  owner 
is  an  active  member  of  the  fraternity, 
and  a  good  ad.  to  the  visitor  of  the 
unity  and  activity  of  the  industry. 
The  Associated  Raisin  Growers,  Cit- 
rus Growers  and  Walnut  Growers,  all 
have  their  own  respective  orchard 
signs.  The  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow- 
ers will  already  need  over  10,000  of 
them.  These  will  be  in  baked  en- 
amel colors  and  will  reproduce  the 
labels  on  packages  and  magazine  ad- 
vertising. A  small  growers'  badge 
for  members  to  wear  at  public  meet- 
ings would  add  weight  to  their  re- 
marks. 

Better  Transportation  Promotes  Im- 
provement. 

There  is  a  revival  of  interest  in 
fruit  growing  in  the  Caraptonville 
section  of  Yuba  County,  due  to  the 
building  of  a  State  Highway,  which 


UTILITY 


2  and  1- wheel 


TRAILERS 


— built  in  28  sizes. 


Write    for    <  ntaloc 


LOS  ANGELES  TRAILER  CO. 

1328  Palmetto  Street, 
tos  Angeles,  California 


will  permit  transportation  of  perish- 
able crops  to  market  without  injury. 
There  are  many  other  sections  of  the 
State  where  things  are  looking  up  for 
the  same  reason. 

Eastern    Farmers    Recommend  10 
Hours. 

The  recent  recommendation  by  a 
federation  of  Eastern  Farm  Bureaus 
that  a  10-hour  day  for  all  be  adopted, 
shows  how  many  workers  realize  the 
gravity  of  conditions  regarding  the 
nation's  welfare.  It  signifies  a  de- 
sire to  sacrifice  personal  indulgence 
for  the  good  of  the  nation,  and  is  a 
full  recognition  of  the  absolute  im- 
portance of  production  to  better  liv- 
ing conditions  and  to  hold  our  for- 
eign trade. 

Japanese  in  Kern  County. 

Fifteen  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
land  in  Kern  County  are  owned  and 
controlled  by  forty-six  Japanese,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  by  T.  F.  Burke, 
County  Assessor.  Senator  Phelan  had 
sent  to  the  office  for  these  figures, 
which  show  an  average  of  about 
33  1-3  acres  to  each  Japanese  owner. 
In  Japan  a  foreigner  cannot  acquire 
land,  it  is  said,  and  if  he  did  it  would 
not  do  him  much  good.  As  one  farm- 
er said,  "It  is  better  to  fence  a  mouse 
out.  of  the  cheese  dish  than  it  is  to 
shut  him  in  along  with  the  cheese." 
Where  the  Apples  Go. 

About  one-half  the  total  apple  ship- 
ment or  from  25,000  to  33,000  carloads 
were  unloaded  at  18  leading  cities  in 
the  past  three  years,  says  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  New 
York  City  had  about  one-third  of 
these  per  season,  Chicago  used  less 
than  one-half  as  many  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  one-third 
as  many  as  New  York.  Six  other 
cities  took  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,- 
000  cars  each,  while  five  other  cities 
used  from  400  to  900  cars  each.  We 
must  send  these  an  appetizer. 
This  Season's  Hops. 

The  demand  for  California  hops  con- 
tinues strong  and  the  immediate  out- 
look most  promising  for  growers. 
This  year's  crop  was  harvested  with- 
out loss  and  without  trouble,  and  the 
condition  of  the  cured  hops  is  excel- 
lent everywhere.  The  yield  was  well 
up  to  early  estimates,  the  total  pro- 
duction for  the  State  will  exceed  last 
year's  crop  by  about  five  million 
pounds,  according  to  B.  E.  Kaufman, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 
Some  late  sales  have  been  reported 
at  85  cents  a  pound  and  a  few  grow- 
ers are  still  banking  on  dollar  hops. 
Recognition  of  Good  Service. 

The  University  of  California,  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  specialized  institutions  find  that 
large  commercial  undertakings  are 
making  a  continual  bid  for  the  serv- 
ices of  their  trained  men  in  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture.  Chas.  F.  Collins, 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Tulare 
County,  has  recently  received  a  sub- 
stantial and  gratuitous  increase  of 
°alary  in  recognition  of  his  service, 
a  step  that  has  been  commended  by 
the  fruit  growers.  The  manifold 
duties  of  a  County  Commissioner  and 
his  value  to  the  fruit  growing  indus- 
try of  the  State  is  now  getting  a  be- 
lated recognition. 

Collecting  Parasites  for  Insect  Pests. 

E.  W.  Rust,  parasite  collector  for 
the  State  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  arrived  in  South  Africa,  where  he 


will  be  engaged  for  some  time,  locat- 
ing, rearing  and  packing  beneficial 
insects  to  be  sent  to  California  for  the 
control  of  black  scale  and  mealy  bug. 


"GR0Z-1T  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Cm  em  pent  and  moat  efficient  fertilizer  —  Blxhly  concentrated  —  Dry.  Odor- 
less —  No  weed  seed  or  foreign  matter — a  natural  fertiliser. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
Ammonia 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Potash  Water  Soluble 
Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CALL.  OR  WRITE  US— 

phone         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARNY  1542  439  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Mr.  Mally,  the  Cape  Town  Entomolo- 
gist, has  furnished  Mr.  Rust  with  all 
facilities  at  his  command,  including  a 
well-equipped  laboratory. 


[This  is  one  of  a  series] 


OHSprSyS  and 

Mortgages 

All  who  read  this  probably  know 
'    That  there  are  good  and  bad  mortgages,  . 
But  because  there  are  bad  mortgages  does  not 
Condemn  the  mortgage — which  is  the 
Oldest  form  of  investment  security  known. 
So  with  oil  spray — to  say  oil  spray 
Means  little  or  much,  depending  on  which 

oil  spray  is  meant, — 
Who  makes  the  oil  spray  is  not  all  important — 
But  the  big  factor  in  selecting  an  oil  spray  is: 
The  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  an  oil  spray 
of  those  who  make  it;  the  length  of  time  it  has  been 
used,  how  used  and  where  used;  and  the  good 
results  obtained  over  a  period  of  years. 

ZENO 

Is  an  internationally  used  miscible  oil  spray,  and 
These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  has  proved 
The  best  by  years  of  test. 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


Standard  Chemical  Co*,  Inc. 

of  Emeryville  [Oakland]  California 

T.  O.  McCLURE,  Director  of  Research 

[Zeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company,  Exchange, 
or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 


PEDIGREED 

PRUNE  TREES 

When  you  plant  prune  trees,  plant 
the  best — trees  that  will  grow,  and 
produce,  and  pay!  We  make  it  a 
practice  to  bud  our  prune  trees  from 
parent  stock  of  proven  productive- 
ness and  quality.  The  scions  are 
carefully  selected  by  trained  experts 
and  the  budding  is  done  in  the  most 
skillful  and  scientific  way. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  LATEST 
PRICE  LIST. 


Elmer  Bros. Nursery 


"The  Nursery  that  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Qara  Valley  famous" 
76  So.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  California 


WITTE  Engines 


|  £  to  30  H.  P. 

Built  Better — Cost  less  to  operate  and  to 
own — Easy  to  understand — Few  working 
parts — Strongly  built — Every  part  guaran- 
teed against  defect  during  the  life  of  the 
engine.  Built  from  standardized  metal 
patterns.  Every  part  interchangeable  and 
easily  replaced  by  operator.  Ask  us  for 
prices  on  all  sizes.  Stationary,  Portable  or 
Saw- Rig  Outfits. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

129  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 
333  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCIISCO 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness.  Saddlery.  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 
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Tomato  Marketing  Troubles  Disappear. 


One  of  the  Los  Angeles  city  news 
papers  succeeded  in  its  effort  to  cre- 
ate a  stir  by  accusing  Southern  Cali- 
fornia tomato  growers  of  plowing  un- 
der their  tomatqes  and  dumping  tons 
of  them  in  order  to  hold  up  the  price. 
The  persistent  publicity  led  to  a  Grand 
Jury  investigation,  which  was  recent- 
ly completed  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  growers,  who  needed  the  proper 
sort  of  publicity.  The  stimulus  of  this 
publicity  was  seen  even  before  the 
end  of  the  investigation  in  the  large 
quantities  of  tomatoes  which  resumed 
their  proper  course  to  the  public  mar- 
kets and  the  canneries.  No  indict- 
ments were  returned. 

The  facts,  as  explained  by  Secre- 
tary J.  If.  Rittigstein  of  the  Vegetable 
Growers  of  California,  Inc.,  are  told 
below, 

Peaches  Excluded  Tomatoes. 

The  peach  crop  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia was  the  largest  in  history,  and 
was  unusually  late.  Each  day  also 
brought  carloads  of  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley peaches  to  southern  canners.  To 
show  one  phase  of  the  big  business  in 
canned  peaches  this  fall,  over  $500,- 
000  worth  were  exported  to  the  Eng- 
lish trade  alone  from  Los  Angeles 
ports  during  six  weeks.  The  canners 
were  pestered  with  buyers  for  export 
to  foreign  countries.  But  the  ex- 
porters did  not  want  tomatoes  very 
much. 

With  such  a  demand,  not  only 
abroad  but  also  in  American  markets, 
and  with  profits  which  you  can  guess 
at  if  you  can  scrape  up  money 
enough  to  buy  a  can  of  peaches,  and 
with  heavy  supplies  to  work  on,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  canners  handled 
peaches  to  the  exclusion  of  tomatoes, 
for  which  the  market  was  compara- 
tively uncertain. 

fanned-Tomato  Market  Uncertain. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  uncer- 
tainty in  the  tomato  market  was  the 
fact  as  stated  by  Mr.  Rittigstein  that 
the  Government  threw  onto  the  mar- 
ket 5,000,000  cases  of  canned  tomatoes 
in  July  and  August.  These  were  sold 
to  the  public  at  about  nine  cents  per 


can.  Some  of  the'  canners  asked  to 
be  released  from  their  contracts  with 
the  growers'  association  because  they 
could  buy  from  the  Government  the 
tomatoes  they  themselves  had  canned 
in  1918  and  store  them  in  warehouses 
cheaper  than  they  could  buy  and  pack 
the  1919  crop! 

Conldnl  ship  East 
Eastern  markets  were  well  sup- 
plied with  eastern  tomatoes.  One  Los 
Angeles  firm,  which  usually  ships  one 
to  three  carloads  per  day  in  the  early 
fall,  found  the  carlot  demand  so  weak 
that  the  added  difficulty  of  getting 
cars  led  them  to  shut  down  their 
plant.  The  Association  itself  tried 
shipping  carlots  to  San  Francisco 
without  success.  As  neither  the  can- 
neries nor  shippers  wanted  the  crop, 
which  was  fast  ripening,  a  flood  of 
tomatoes  poured  into  Los  Angeles 
public  markets.  Prices  went  down  to 
25  cents  per  30-pound  lug  box,  then 
to  15  cents,  then  to  ten  cents;  and 
produce  dealers  refused  to  handle 
them  at  all.  Twenty  cents  a  lug  box 
would  scarce  .pay  the  hauling  charges 
plus  commissions,  shrinkage,  repack- 
ing, and  risk  of  loss  while  awaiting 
sale. 

"Help  Yourselves." 

So  growers  in  certain  districits 
actually  posted  signs  along  their 
fielcfs:  "Canneries  are  closed;  it 
doesn't  pay  to  ship — help  yourselves." 

At  the  time  of  the  railroad  strike, 
peaches  ceased  coming  from  the  north 
and  the  Association  hoped  to  get  to- 
matoes packed  in  their  places.  But 
most  of  the  canners  found  them- 
selves without  a  can  and  no  way  to 
get  any. 

Members  of  the  Association  who 
could  find  markets  for  themselves  were 
temporarily  released  from  their  con- 
tracts. Several  canneries  have  been 
operating  exclusively  on  Association 
tomatoes,  the  eastern  demand  has 
picked  up  since  the  frosts,  the  Rail- 
road Administration  claims  that  it  is 
nqw  easier  to  get  cars,  and  pressure 
has  thus  been  removed  from  produce 
markets,  which  can  therefore  obtain 
paying  prices. 


m 


Orange  County  Lima  Bean  Situation 


Of  the  500,000  to  525,000  bags  of 
lima  beans  recently  estimated  by 
Manager  R.  L.  Churchill  of  the  Cal. 
Lima  Bean  Growers'  Ass'n  to  have 
been  grown  in  the  State  this  year, 
something  like  125,000  were  produced 
in  Orange  County,  according  to  Presi- 
dent W.  C.  Jerome  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Lima  Bean  Growers'  Ass'n.  Yields 
varied  from  around  200  pounds  per 
acre  on  a  majority  of  the  acreage 
(which  is  high  and  unirrigated)  to  700 
pounds  on  the  low,  damp,  unirrigated 
lands,  and  to  an  average  about  1250 
pounds  on  the  better  irrigated  lands, 
with  2500  pounds  as  a  maximum.  Best 
results  were  obtained  where  water 
was  applied  plenty  and  correctly  on 
the  sandy  and  adobe  soils  both  4"h  the 
uplands  and  the  lowlands. 

Irrigation  water  has  been  scarce. 
Mr.  Jerome  estimates  the  total  gravity 
water  available  at  about  1500  miner's 
inches  during  the  driest  part  of  the 
season.  The  Santa  Ana  Valley  and 
the  Anaheim  Union  divide  the  Santa 
Ana  River  between  themselves.  Most 
of  the  water  used  was  produced  by 
pumps,  but  the  water  table  lowered 
so  much  that  many  centrifugals  were 
left  dry  in  their  pits.  This  is  not 
likely  to  occur  soon  again.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  average  cost  of 
pumping  is  a  cent  per  inch  per  hour 
including  wear  on  the  plant.  Though 
many  new  pumps  have  been  installed, 
the  irrigated  bean  acreage  is  probably 
not  much  increased  if  at  all,  due  to 
the  fact  that  formerly  beans  were 
grown  in  irrigated  orchards  where  the 
trees  are  now  too  large. 

Not  a  great  deal  of  troubles  have 
visited  the  beans  this  year  aside  from 
drouth.    Worms  which  have  bothered 


other  lima  dfstricts  in  previous  years 
and  were  rather  bad  in  Orange  County 
for  the  first  time  last  year  have  done 
some  damage  again  this  season.  They 
bore  holes  into  the  pods  and  eat  along 
the  margins  of  the  beans,  sometimes 
injuring  all  ill  a  pod  or  eating  some 
of  the  beans  entirely.  They  seemed 
to  be  worse  on  the  heavy  lands. 
There  was  two  inches  of  rafn  in  some 
of  the  bean  districts  and  some  of  the 
beans  molded  and  discolored. 
Harvest  Cost  Lowered. 

Harvesting  has  been  cheapened  in 
many  localities  this  season  by  the 
multiplication  of  side  delivery  rakes. 
Next  season  ft  is  hoped  that  the 
threshing  also  may  be  cheapened  and 
the  beans  kept  more  free  from  dirt. 
A  few  pick-up  bean  threshers  have 
been  tried  out  very  successfully  this 
season  in  Ventura  County.  It  is  said 
that  their  threshing  cost  is  15  to  25 
cents  per  hundredweight  as  against 
50  cents  to  a  dollar  paid  by  Orange 
County  growers  thfs  fall.  Side  de- 
livery rakes  put  the  beans  in  windrows 
freer  from  dirt  than  when  raked  and 
bunched  by  hand,  especially  on  sandy 
soils.  Then  the  pick-up  harvester 
runs  along  the  windrows  and  avoids 
pitching  the  vines  onto  a  wagon,  then 
off  into  the  thresher.  It  saves  labor, 
and  it  fs  claimed  that  less  beans 
shatter  out.  Improvements  needed  in 
the  side-delivery  rakes  are  a  twelve- 
foot  reel  instead  of  ten,  and  slower 
rotation  of  the  reel. 

Bean  Grade  Standards  Strict. 

It  is  important  that  less  dirt  be 
mixed  in  the  beans,  since  a  great 
amount  (such  as  the  8  to  15  per  cent 
found  in  some  lfmas  this  year)  really 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO.  ri6«nI71HAge-ta 

mplemenU.  Vehicles  and  Rood  '  1*TK  S  Hai*rOWS 

 125-127  >r.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dealer  In  Farm 
Grading  Machinery 


The  Edges 


of  all 


/ 


DISKS 


e  Forged  Sharp 


ACH  Disk  is  made  of  toughest  special  cut- 
■lery  steel  and  won't  crack,  chip  or  break. 
The  edge  is  forged.   This  makes  a  lasting  cutting  edge.l 
much  better  than  one  that's  rolled  or  ground  down. 
Get  a  genuine  CLARK  "CUTAWAY"  Harrow  with  cutout 
disks  and  thoroughly  cut,  mix  and  pulverize  your  ground.  I 

Double  Action 
Horse  Harrow 

Gangs  are  kept  rigidly  in  place.   The  special  steel  rigid 
main  frame  does  it.  Rear  gangs  can't  slue  and  trail  front  1 
gangs,  but  cut  midway  between  front  gang  tracks.  Alll 
tKe  soil  is  stirred  and  to  a  uniform  depth. 
CLARK  "CUTAWAY"  Harrows  save  man  and  horsel 
power — cut  time  and  labor  of  harrowing  in  half. 
Ask  your  dealer  about  them.    If  he  hasn't  them  some 
nearby  dealer  has. 

Included  in  the  CLARK  "CUTAWAY"  line  are  Heavy  and  Light  Service 
Tractor  Harrows,  Horse  Harrows,  Right  Lap  Plows,  Bush  and  Bog 
Plows,  Extension  Head  Harrows,  Orchard  Plows,  and  other  special  disk 

implements. 

Write  for  free  valuable  book,  "The 
Soil  and  Its  Tillage";  also  complete 
catalog. 


The  Cutaway 
Harrow  Go. 

621  Main  St. 
Higganum,  Connecticut 
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constitutes  adulteration.  The  desira- 
bility of  holding  down  the  dirt  content 
has  been  recognized  by  both  the  Cal. 
Bean  Dealers'  Ass'n  and  by  the  Cal. 
Lima  Bean  Growers'  Ass'n  in  their 
requirements  for  the  high  grades. 
The  cost  of  handpfcking  to  remove 
dirt,  worm-eaten,  and  discolored  beans 
runs  from  one  to  three  dollars  a  ton 
>  where  the  crop  contains  more  than  1*4 
percent  of  discolored  or  one  per  cent 
of  worm-eaten  beans,  or  one  per  cent 
of  dirt. 


TRUCK  CROP  NOTES. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

October  sees  the  beginning  of  Cali- 
fornia celery  shipment  which  will 
last  until  March.  There  are  about 
4,200  acres  in  the  State,  according  to 
R.  G  .Risser,  of  the  California  Vege- 
table Union.  The  northern  crop, 
largely  from  Contra  Costa  County, 
moves  first;  and  the  southern  crop 
follows  when  the  former  has  been 
frosted. 

Lettuce  planting  is  well  along  in 
Imperial  Valley.  Estimates  are  for 
four  or  five  thousand  acres  as  against 
2,600  last  year.  Quite  a  few  white  men 
are  planting,  and  many  lots  are  not 
contracted  to  marketers. 

Cabbage  is  being  planted  in  most 
all  districts  and  the  indications  are 
for  a  pretty  good  acreage,  especially 
of  the  early  cabbage.  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  San  Fernando  Valley  and 
considerable  acreage  will  again  be 
planted  on  the  Irvine  ranch  in  Orange 
County.  G.  H.  Peters  is  planting  60 
acres  of  the  Cannon-ball  variety  in 
Kern  County.  A  great  deal  is  being 
grown  in  San  Mateo  County. 

"Early"  cauliflower  will  begin  to  go 
east  this  month.  The  "half-early" 
and  most  of  the  "late"  crop  has  been 
transplanted  to  the  fields.  Cauliflow- 
er grown  in  New  York  competes  with 
the  California  early  crop,  but  New 
York  shipments  will  be  lighter  than 
usual,  according  to  Mr.  Risser. 


NEW  FORAGE  GRASSES  TO  HELP 
CATTLEMEN. 


(Continued  from  1st  page.) 
and  with  stems  considerably  greater 
in  diameter  but  succulent.  The  stems 
spread  out  more.  Otherwise  it  is 
quite  similar  to  Napier  grass  and  may 
be  simply  a  variation  of  the  same 
plant  due  to  having  grown  for  many 
generations  in  a  different  part  of 
South  Africa. 

Wonder  Forage. 
Wonder  Forage  is  most  favored  by 
Mr.  Musser  though  not  much  tried  out 
in  this  State.  On  the  demonstration 
grounds  it  was  well  headed  out  the 
last  of  September  with  seed  pannicles 
more  compact  than  sudan  grass  and 
with  seeds  considerably  heavier.  It, 
too,  was  planted  about  three  feet 
apart  each  way  and  was  thickly 
stooled  with  erect  growing  stems,  six 
or  eight  feet  tall,  round,  and  about 
the  diameter  of  Napier  that  had  been 
cut  back  once.  It  was  full  of  long 
green  leaves,  which  were  green  to  the 
ground  though  the  lower  ones  were 
densely  shaded.  Birds  had  been  feast- 
ing on  the  seeds.  Wonder  Forage  is 
a  semi-sweet  sorghum,  an  annual,  and 
it  gives  more  summer  forage  than  Na- 
pier. A  Wonder  plant  without  the 
seeds  was  analyzed  by  a  commercial 
firm.  The  stems  and  leaves  showed 
62  per  cent  of  moisture,  5.72  per  cent 
sugar,  7.63  per  cent  crude  protein,  and 
0.98  per  cent  fats.  Its  advantage  over 
the  other  grasses  for  silage  lies  in 
its  seeds,  which  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  grain  sorghums,  high  in  carbo- 
hydrates and  adding  considerable  con- 
centrated nutriment  to  the  silage. 

Guinea  Grass. 
Guinea  grass  looks  like  it  is  the 
most  completely  eatable  green,  though 
its  wide,  flattened  stems  are  hairy  and 
the  edges  of  the  leaves  are  saw- 
toothed.  This  last  feature  seems  not 
to  hurt  it  for  green  forage,  but  pre- 
vents its  use  for  hay.  Single  blades 
grow  six  feet  from  the  ground.  They 
may  be  cut  back  and  will  make  growth 
several  'times  repeated  in  a  season. 
It  is  claimed  to  be  as  hardy  as  Napier, 
the  plants  having  survived  consider- 
able cold  last  winter.  Mr.  Musser  be- 
lieves it  would  make  fine  permanent 
pasture  on  moist  land,  for  it  has  a 
high  feed  value. 


Where  theTitan  Comes  In 

T  T  PAYS  to  do  farm  work  at  the  right  time. 
■■-  There  are  only  a  few  days  when  plowing, 
seeding,  haymaking,  harvesting,  threshing  and 
other  essential  jobs  can  be  done  to  best  advan- 
tage.- To  be  able  to  take  care  of  these  opera- 
tions at  just  the  right  time  often  means  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure  with  a  crop; 
between  a  big  profit  and,  perhaps,  no  profit  at  all. 

The  uncertain  factor  in  most  cases  is  the 
amount  and  kind  of  power  the  farmer  has  at  his 
disposal.  That  is  where  the  Titan  kerosene 
tractor  comes  in.  You  can  depend  upon  it  to 
furnish  ten  horsepower  of  drawbar  power,  or 
twenty  of  belt  power,  any  time  you  need  it. 
Many  a  farmer  has  told  us  that  even  if  his  Titan 
cost  him  twice  as  much  as  horses  he  would  use 
the  tractor  by  preference  because  of  this  one 
advantage  of  being  able  to  get  his  work  done  at 
the  right  time. 

Instead  of  costing  twice  as  much  as  horses, 
the  Titan  operates  at  considerably  lower  cost 
than  horses  or  any  other  kind  of  farm  power. 
Besides  being  more  dependable  and  more  generally 
useful  for  field  and  belt  work,  it  is  also  cheaper. 

After  harvest  most  of  your  power  needs  will  be  for 
belt  work.  The  Titan  makes  it  easy.  It  has  a  large 
pulley,  high  enough  to  keep  belts  from  dragging, 
giving  the  proper  belt  speed,  easy  to  line  up,  to  start 
and  to  stop. 

The  Titan  is  our  10-20-H.  P.  tractor.  There  are 
two  other  sizes  of  International  tractors,  8-16  and 
15-30-H.  P.,  all  operating  on  kerosene  and  other  cheap 
fuels.    Write  us  for  catalogues  and  full  information. 


The  International  Line 


Grain  Harvesting  Machines 

Binders  Push  Binders 

Headers  Rice  Binders 

Harvester-Threshers  Reapers 
Shockers  Threshers 

Tillage  Implements 

Tractor  Plows     Riding  Plows 
Walking  Plows 
Disk  Harrows 
Tractor  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Peg-Tooth  Harrows 
Orchard  Harrows  Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 

Planting  and  Seeding  Machines 

Corn  Planters  Cora  Drills 
Listers  Cotton  Planters 

Grain  Drills  Broadcast  Seeders 
Alfalfa  and  Grass  Seed  Drills 
Fertilizer  and  Lime  Sowers 

Haying  Machines 

Mowers  Side-Delivery  Rakes 
Comb.  Side  Rakes  &  Tedders 
Tedders  Loaders  (all  types) 
Baling  Presses  Rakes 
Sweep  Rakes  Stackers 
Comb.  Sweep  Rakes  &  Stackers 
Bunchers 

Belt  Machines 

Ensilage  Cutters  CornShellers 

Huskers  and  Shredders 
Hay  Presses    Stone  Burr  Mills 
Threshers         Feed  Grinders 
Cane  Mills 

Power  Machines 

Tractors  Engines 
Motor  Trucks 
Motor  Cultivators 

Corn  Machines 

Planters  Motor  Cultivators 

Listers  Lister  Cultivators 

Drills  Ensilage  Cutters 

Cultivators  Binders  Pickers 

Shellers  Husker-Shredders 

Beet  Tools 

Seeders     Pullers  Cultivators 

Other  Farm  Equipment 

Cream  Separators 
Manure  Spreaders 
Straw  Spreading  Attachment 
Farm  Wagons     Stalk  Cutters 
Farm  Trucks    Knife  Grinders 
Tractor  Hitches  Binder  Twine 


( 


International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  inc. 

BILLINGS.  MONT.         CRAWFORD.  NEB.         DENVER.  COLO.  HELENA.  MONT 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.         PORTLANO.  ORE.         SALT  LAKE  CITV.  UTAH 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.  SPOKANE.  WASH. 


StopWastinSMoneYOnYomStomp  Land 

Turn  It  Into  Dollars 


GRASP  the  OPPORTUNITY  and  put  DOLLARS  in  your  pocket  by  clearing  your 
stump  land.  Stump  land  was  never  so  valuable  as  it  is  TO-DAY.  T  he  K  btump 
Puller  will  do  the  work  in  less  time  and  the  least  expense.  Cost  just  about  </•  ot 
ahorse  power  machine  and  about  %  of  the  cost  of  dynamite  One  man  or  woman  with 
a  "K"  can  out  pull  16  large  horses.  One  person  single  handed  can  pull  from  50  to  150 
Stumps  per  day. 


^•■K  HAND  POWER. 

l^tSiuinpPulIer 


pi 


fo  stump 
too  big 
for  the 
"K" 


works  by  levet.se— uw  principle  a.  a  iaclt— one  man  c.n  lift  or  pull  4S  tons  alone.  Work, 
easy  as  rowin«  a  boal.  Works  on  hillsides  or  marshes  where  horses  cannot  operate,  nu 
2  speed,  anc,  weighs  I  7  I  pounds.  Made  of  the  best  steel.  Absolutely  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  officials.    Highest  bank  references. 

THE  FITZPATRICK  PRODUCTS  CORPJ 

Box  12,   99  John  St..  New  York     F»c.  Cut  Oflic.  182  Fifth  Si  Sim  Fraocitt*.  C.I 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Prune  markets  remain  firm  at  open- 
ing prices. 

China  appears  to  be  the  most 
promising  future  market  for  raisins 
and  prunes. 

A  company  of  citrus  growers  have 
organized  and  established  a  bank  at 
Lemon  Cove  (Tulare  County). 

Owing  to  the  large  new  acreage 
coming  into  bearing,  this  year's  fig 
yield  will  outstrip  all  previous  ones 
in  this  State. 

The  Oakdale  district  fair  will  have 
a  balance  of  about  $3500  to  the  good 
after  paying  all  bills  in  connectfon 
with  this  year's  fair. 

An  average  of  $3.56  a  box  was  paid 
to  Tulare  County  .Fruit  Exchange 
members  for  oranges  in  1918,  doubling 
the  average  for  1916-17. 

Calffornia  fruit  shippers  claim  that 
the  car  shortage  has  already  involved 
a  loss  to  them  of  over  $10,000,000,  and 
substantial  relief  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

1100  boxes  of  grape  fruit  were 
shipped  last  week  from  the  George 
Roop  orchards  at  Porterville.  $5  a 
box  f.  o.  b.  makes  a  record  price  for 
this  fruit. 

Extensive  plantings  of  figs,  grapes 
and  citrus  fruits  are  planned  for  the 
coming  season  in  Terra  Bella  (Tulare 
County).  Thompson  Seedless  and 
Emperors  do  well  in  that  locality. 

Latest  reports  place  this  year's 
walnut  crop  at  24,000  tons,  or  20  per 
cent  greater  than  last  year.  This 
creates  a  record  for  the  State  and  the 
sale  of  it  created  another  record. 

Lemon  picking  is  proceeding  at 
Porterville  (Tulare  County).  The 
yield  exceeds  the  past  five-year 
average  and  is  of  high  quality.  About 
10,000  boxes  wfll  go  into  the  curing 
houses.  Prices  range  about  $5  a  box 
f.  o.  b.  for  first  grade  fruit. 

The  Government  measure  appropri- 
ating money  to  cut  the  high  cost  of 
living  specifically  exempts  labor  and 


LayneS  Bowler 


RHUBARB : 

plant  now  srn^ris'is. 

annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Special  prices  for  immediate  planting.  Also 
berries  and  smaU  fruit,  etc.  Write  to  the 
originator.  J.  B.  WAUXBB,  Bhubarb  and 
Berry  Specialist.  Pasadena.  Calif. 

■At  Reduced  Price"  w 
SBB  Buy  on  your  own 

^k^F  terms.    Save  SI  5  to 

^Hi  K0O.  Catalog  FKEU. 

WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
'-!Xt\(l  Oakland  Ava..      Kwiaaa  City.  Mo. 
ojHiJJ  tawlr.  Bids,         Pttt.burdu  Pa. 


farm  and  horticultural  associations 
from  being  prosecuted  with  funds  pro- 
vided in  the  act. 

This  year's  yield  of  Thompson's 
Seedless  in  the  Dinuba  district  is  said 
to  be  a  record.  The  quality  is  top 
notch. 

A  Sutter  County  peach  orchard  has 
just  been  sold  for  $1500  an  acre  for 
which  $250  an  acre  was  paid  only  five 
years  ago. 

Some  wine  grapes  m  Sonoma  and 
Napa  Counties  will  not  be  picked  it 
is  said  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  mar- 
keting, and  the  hogs  will  be  turned 
into  the  vineyard  to  salvage  the  crop. 

The  Merriman  olfve  grove  in  Tulare 
County  is  said  to  have  over  two  tons 
to  the  acre  on  it  this  year.  The  chief 
varieties  grown  here  are  the  Mission 
and  Manzanillo. 

Amelia  Vernazza  honors  the  Cali- 
fornia Packing  Co.,  who  employ  her, 
by  ringing  and  pitting  75  boxes  of 
Phillips'  Cling  Peaches  of  average  size 
and  quality  in  11  hours,  thus  carrying 
off  the  belt. 

The  process  by  which  grapes  can  be 
converted  into  a  non-intoxfeating  wine 
while  still  retaining  its  bouquet,  color 
and  flavor  is  a  trade  secret.  The 
wineries  at  Cucamonga  and  Etiwanda 
are  producing  it. 

H.  A.  Hyde  Co.,  florists  and  nursery- 
men of  Watsonville,  have  just  issued 
thefr  new  season's  catalogue  of  fruit 
trees,  ornamentals,  shrubbery,  bulbs 
and  house  plants,  containing  a  very 
full  list  for  all  requirements. 

Up  to  Oct.  2  of  this  year  32,803  cars 
of  oranges  had  been  shipped  from 
Southern  California  this  season  and 
9,217  carloads  of  lemons.  The  total 
shipments  to  the  same  date  last  sea- 
son were  13,893  cars  of  oranges  and 
5.578  carloads  of  lemons. 

September  receipts  of  prunes  at  the 
warehouses  of  the  California  Prune 
and  Apricot  Growers'  Association 
amounted  to  60,000,000  pounds— more 
than  double  the  receipts  of  1917  and 
many  times  the  receipts  of  last  year. 

M  n.SI  KVMI  N  dF  STATE  TO  MEET 
AT  (  HIC0. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press.) 

The  California  Association  of 
Nurserymen  will  hold  their  ninth 
annual  meeting  at  Chico  from  Novem- 
ber 13  to  15,  it  is  announced  by 
William  T.  Kirkman,  President  of  the 
Association. 

The  selection  of  these  dates  has 
been  made  so  that  the  nurserymen  and 
seedsmen 'may  meet  the  fruit  growers 
and  farmers  at  the  Fruit  Growers'  and 
Farmers'  Convention  for  their  mutual 
benefit.  The  growers'  demands  and 
requirements  will  be  made  known  and 
discussed  so  that  they  may  be  ade- 
quately met  and  provided  for  by  the 
trade.  Programs  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  about  Nov.  5. 

There  are  now  some  150  nursery- 
men members  of  the  association. 
"Collective  Action  is  the  Slogan  of 
Modern  Business"  has  been  adopted 
as  their  motto.  One  afternoon  (Nov. 
12)  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  possibilities 
of;  marketing  in  co-operation  with 
representatives  of  the  California  As- 
sociated Raisin  Company,  the  Peach 
Growers'  Association,  Walnut  Grow- 
ers' Association,  the  Almond  Growers' 
Exchange,  the  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'    Association   and  others. 

By  the  nurserymen  and  farmers  get- 
ting together  in  this  way  Hi's  felt  that 
stock  may  be  improved  and  standard- 
ized, poor  varieties  gradually  discard- 
ed and  the  provisions  of  the  nursery- 
men with  regard  to  each  year's 
demands  reduced  from  guesswork  to 
a  more  definite  market.  A  number  of 
growers  who  are  interested  ih  this 
matter  of  selection  have  signified  their 
intention  to  be  present  for  this  very 
purpose  and  arrangements  of  great 
importance  to  the  industry  are  likely 
to  ensue. 

It  will  therefore  pay  every  nursery- 
man, whether  he  is  a  member  or  not, 
to  show  up  and  find  out  what  is  gomg 
to  be  done.  The  growers  who  will  be 
present  mean  business  and  will  be  a 
representative  body  from  the  .great 
growing  industries.  Whatever  certifi- 
cation of  stock  is  arranged  for  by  the 
associations  and  leading  growers,  If 
any,  is  likely  to  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  business.  Show  up  and  learn 
what  is  going  to  be  done. 


Chassis  Prices 
2*1611*2365 
FQ&ADeoW 

\ 

Tte  Motor  Truck 
bought  today 
without  Eiecthc 
Starting  and 
Litfht.iwwi|| 
be  ouf-oTdafe 
to -morrow 

1 

Farm  Profits  and 
Farm  Transportation 


Make  a  husky,  enduring  Bethlehem  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween your  Farm  and  your  Market.  Increase  your  profits  by 
adding  to  your  farm  equipment  a  husky,  enduring  transpor- 
tation system. 

The  economically  powerful  engine  has  a  pull  that  will  take  any 
load  over  any  road.  Electric  Starting  and  Lighting  means 
economy  of  operation  and  makes  night  work  easy  and  prac- 
ticable. 

The  Internal  Gear  Drive  is  the  answer  to  the  bad  roads  prob- 
lem. Bethlehem  Design  and  Bethlehem  Construction  have 
proved  themselves  to  thousands  of  farm  owners.  The  near- 
est Bethlehem  Dealer  will  demonstrate  a  Bethlehem  your  way. 


BETH  IS  HEM 

—  INTERNAL  GEAR  DRIVE  — 

MOTORTRUCKS 

—  DEPENDABLE  DELIVERY  — 

BETHISHEM  MOTORS  CCRPN  ALL  EN  TOWN.  PA. 


FALL  PLANTING  OF 


ALFALFA 


Fall 
(planting 
|  of 
Alfalfa 


il  BOM9ERGER 

MODES"- 


Under  certain  conditions  fall  sowing  of 
alfalfa  pays  BIG.  The  next-  season's 
growth  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  two-year-old 
alfalfa. 

Send  for  Booklet. 

-—which  tells  when  fall  sowing  should  be 
done,  method  of  seeding,  etc. 

Sent  free,  together  with  our  price  list,  and 
booklet  describing  Bomberger's  Seven 
Kinds  of  Alfalfa  (a  kind  for  every  soil 

and  moisture  condition). 


CALIFORNIA  ' 


YOUR   SOIL  NEEDS 

Humus  and  Nitrogen  Bacteria 
MELILOTUS  INDICA  Supplies  Both 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  It.    Buy  your  seed  from 

Aggelcr  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

C20  S.  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Buy  only  Melilotus  seed  that  has  a  quality  tag  on  each  sack.    It  protects 
you  against  the  low  germination  seed  so  general  on  the  market  this  season. 
This  seed  is  above  99  per  cent  pure  and  above  90  per  cent  germination. 
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To  Increase  Weight  of  Baled  Alfalfa. 

An  effective  way  to  increase  the 
weight  of  baled  alfalfa  hay  at  rela- 
tively small  cost  is  to  disk  the  field 
in  spring  after  the  rains.  This  flakes 
the  dirt  into  chunks  so  the  haymakers 
can't  keep  it  out.  But  beware  of  the 
law  that  went  into  effect  last  July. 
If  you  want  to  play  safe,  harrow  well 
after  disking  or  disk  and  harrow  after 
the  last  crop  fs  off  in  the  fall. 
Sowed  Cabbage  on  Dry  Sand. 

Half  a  pound  of  cabbage  seed  broad- 
casted and  raked  into  dry  sandy  land 
did  not  sprout,  so  the  irate  planter 
returned  to  the  seedsman  claiming 
they  were  no  good.  As  the  seedsman 
keeps  two  men  constantly  testing,  he 
knew  they  were  all  right.  So  he  ad- 
vised a  little  water  on  the  sand.  Not 
long  afterward  the  planter  had  man- 
hood enough  to  return  and  say  that 
his  cabbage  had  sprouted  beautifully. 
Keep  Birds  from  Garden. 

Where  birds  bother  vegetable  gar- 
dens it  may  be  well  to  work  the 
scheme  practiced  by  Japanese  vege- 
table gardeners  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
Stakes  about  two  feet  long  are  set  up 
across  the  gardens  every  few  yards 
apart  and  connected  by  strings.  Rags 
or  pieces  of  paper  are  tied  to  the 
strings  so  they  flap  in  the  wind  and 
scare  birds  away. 
Rotations  with  Sugar  Beefs. 

A  leading  potato  dealer  of  the 
Salfnas  Valley  makes  the  point 
emphatically  that  sugar  beets  and 
potatoes  cannot  be  rotated  profitably — 
the  sugar  beets  take  out  something 


that  potatoes  need.  But  beans  or 
barley  go  well  in  rotation  with  beets. 
In  fact  such  a  rotation  brings  greater 
production  to  both  the  beans  and  bar- 
ley, which  have  too  long  been  suffer- 
ing from  old  grain  farming  methods 
of  shallow  culture. 
Fall  Plowing  for  Beans. 

Fall  plowing  gives  best  results  fn 
bean  growing  in  Lompoc  Valley  in 
Santa  Barbara  County  as  told  by  one 
of  the  best  known  growers.  It  is  best 
to  leave  the  land  rough  all  winter  to 
catch  and  hold  the  rain  and  prevent 
soil  washing.  Weeds  can  be  kept 
down  as  evidenced  by  this  man's  ex- 
perience. One  year  one  hoeing  cost 
$3  per  acre.  Si'x  years  later  it  cost 
only  $1.  No  more  weeds  than  possible 
have  been  allowed  to  seed  on  the 
ranch  during  that  time.  They  would 
not  only  choke  beans  and  waste 
moisture,  but  are  a  ser  ious  hindrance 
in  harvesting  and  threshing  if  not  kept 
from  seeding  at  all  times  of  the  year. 
Better  Hay  Depends  on  Seeding. 

Early-planted  grain  hay  Ts  best,  has 
more  substance,  and  yields  more  ton- 
nage, according  to  a  successful  hay 
grower  of  San  Benito  County.  More 
seed  is  required  on  worn  land  than 
where  rotation  is  practiced.  Generally 
this  man  has  planted  100  pounds  of 
barley  or  wheat  per  acre  on  worn 
land*  Eighty  pounds  is  enough  on 
land  that  had  a  cultivated  crop  the 
year  before,  because  it  stools  more. 


Breed  a  cow  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances from  ten  to  fourteen 
weeks  after  she  drops  her  calf.  This 
will  cause  her  to  freshen  regularly 
once  a  year. 


A  Modern  King  Canute 


The  people  who  lived  in  the 
good  days  of  the  wise  King 
Canute  thought  he  had  the 
power  to  make  the  ocean 
recede  at  a  mere  word  of  com- 
mand. Today  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  finds  itself  in 
a  position  not  unlike  that  of 
the  ancient  king.  Its  mere 
word  will  not  hold  back  an 
ocean  of  expense. 

Rigid  economy  and  the  most 
modern  methods  of  operation 
have  made  it  possible  for  the 
Bell  Company  to  keep  its  rates 
at  a  far  lower  level  than  that 
of  the  commodities  which  it 
must  use  in  construction  and 
upkeep.     But  it  has  felt  the 


rising  tide  of  costs  just  as  cer- 
tainly as  has  every  business 
and  every  family. 

The  one  source  of  revenue 
of  the  Bell  Company  is  the 
price  you  pay  for  service.  If 
this  price  fails  to  cover  fair 
•  wages  and  necessary  materials, 
then  both  you  and  your  tele- 
phone company  must  suffer. 

For  one  year  the  Bell  Com- 
pany was  under  Government 
control.  The  Government 
analyzed  methods  and  costs; 
and  established  the  present 
rates  as  just.  All  the  Bell  Com- 
pany asks  is  a  rate  sufficient 
to  provide  satisfactory  service 
to  every  subscriber. 


"By-Products  of  the  Packing  In- 
dustry" is  the  title  of  a  booklet  issued 
by  Armour  &  Co.  that  is  worthy  the 
perusal  of  everyone  interested  in  the 
growth  of  animals  for  human  food, 
those  dealing  in  fresh  and  cured  meats 


and  all  those  who  eat  meats  and  also 
many  others  in  various  walks  of  life. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  booklet  full  of  infor- 
mation for  the  general  public  care- 
fully written  and  plentifully  illus- 
trated. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
And  Associated  Companies 
^l§^  One  Policy  One  System  Universal  Service 


8-feet  Extra  Heavy 

Tractor  Chisel 


Now  is  the  time  to  commence  deep  chiseling  and  sub- 
soiling'.  Do  it  in  time  to  prepare  the  ground  thoroughly 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  winter*  rains.  Break 
away  from  the  old  habit  or  mistaken  idea  of  scratch- 
ing the   ground  and  expecting  to  harvest  a  crop. 


Plow  pan,  although  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  mechanical  hard  pan, 
should  not  be  confused  with  natu- 
ral hard  pan.  However,  so  far  as 
crop  production  is  concerned,  the 
effects  of  plow  sole  and  hard  pan 
are  the  same.  Both  must  be  de- 
stroyed before  proper  cultivation 
can  be  had,  and  the  only  difference 
in  the  two  that  will  be  considered 
here  is  in  the  method  required  for 
their  destruction. 

Plow  sole  offers  less  resistance  to 
the  available  methods  of  breaking 
it  up  than  hard  pan,  and,  with  the 
tractor    and    tool    of  sufficient 


strength  now  available  for  tractor 
use,  it  can  be  broken  up  and  sub- 
dued, bringing  the  land  back  to  the 
point  where  a  full  yield  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

Plow  sole  offers  less  resistance  to 
tillage  implements  than  does  hard 
pan ;  both  are  in  many  cases  imper- 
vious to  horse  teams  and  ordinary 
plows,  and  in  some  instances  are 
difficult  of  handling  with  tractors 
and  modern  implements.  Yet  be- 
fore a  full  yield  may  be  expected 
this  condition  must  be  subdued,  and 
to  date  the  only  satisfactory  means 
is  by  use  of  the  chisel  or  subsoiler. 


Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  SANTA  FE  AVE. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


REMCO 

REDWOOD 

TANKS 

Cheaper  and  longer-lived  than  metal 

TOWERS 

REDWOOD  OR  FIR 

Any  height  you  desire 

PIPE 

Cheaper  and  longer-lived  than  steel. 
Greater  flow  capacity  than  any  iron,  steel,  or  concrete. 


Made  Only  by 

REDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 

1608  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 
822  E.    Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 

If  interested,  phone  or  write  for  prices. 
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We  Manufacture  Leveleri  for  Any   Power  from  6   Horse*   to  a   75   H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working*  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELER9  are  now  being 
used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con- 
tractors— saving  their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  fills  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

YOU  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600,  which  is  full  of  Interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 


F.  T.  BRILES, 
Southern  California  Agent. 


214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  CaL 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street, 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Today's  Dream—, 
Tomorrow's  Reality 

Electricity  offers  to  the 
farmer  of  the  present  the  means  of  eliminating 
the  monotonous  grind  from  the  day's  routine. 

G-E  Motors  Save  Labor 

You  can  free  yourself  from  the  physical 
exhaustion  resulting  from  farm  drudgery  if 
you  use  G-E  motor-driven  machinery  to  milk 
your  cows,  separate  cream,  churn  butter,  cut 
feed  and  ensilage,  saw  wood,  thresh  grain, 
pump  water  and  perform  the  many  other 
tasks  which  make  up  the  necessary  activities 
of  the  working  day.  The  cost  for  power  is 
xess  than  the  wages  of  one  farm  hand.  Ask 
your  lighting  company  or  our  nearest  office 
for  full  particulars. 

General  Electric  Company 

San  Francisco  Office : 
Rialto  Bldg. 
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Los  Angeles  Office: 
Corporation  Bldg. 


What  Can  We  Do  about  Calif.  Potatoes? 


(Written   for  Pacific   Rural   Press  by  W. 

Goad  Heredity  for  Potatoes. 

Having  decided  that  you  have  a 
piece  of  ground  adapted  to  potatoes 
and  are  willing  to  use  it  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  next  thing  is  the  preparation 
of  the  soil.  If  the  soil  is  anything  but 
a  light  sand  or  a  very  loose  peat,  it 
should  be  plowed  deeply.  The  roots 
of  the  potato  must  have  aeration  and 
mellow  surroundings  that  can  be  pen- 
etrated easily  by  the  delicate  rootlets, 
and  the  tubers  must  have  room  to  de- 
devop  easily  and  uniformly.  Remem- 
ber, this  is  the  object  of  the  whole  sea- 
son's work,  the  development  of  the 
tubers  in  the  soil,  and,  if  the  soil  is 
hard  or  cloddy,  the  development  must 
necessarily  be  uneven  and  very  diffi- 
cult. 

The  Seed. 

While  in  conversation  with  a  potato 
grower  at  the  State  Fair  recently,  re- 
garding the  principles  underlying  po- 
tato production,  the  gentlemen  re- 
marked, "Why,  that  is  just  like  using 
good  dairy  stock  to  built  up  a  produc- 
tive herd."  It  must  certainly  have 
been  brought  home  to  the  readers  of 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  that  it,  with- 
out doubt,  requires  a  strong,  healthy, 
productive  potato  plant  to  produce  a 
good  seed  potato  as  it  requires  dairy' 
stock  of  high  producing  qualities  to 
build  up  a  profitable  dairy. 

We  have  almost  ceased  to  wonder  at 
the  prices  paid  for  high-grade  stock — 
prices,  which  a  few  years  ago  we 
would  have  ridiculed  as  being  beyond 
reason.  It  was  thought  not  long  ago 
that  no  cow  could  be  worth  $1,000, 
and  many  of  us  have  yet  to  learn  that, 
if  we  wish  to  succeed  with  the  produc- 
tion of  plant  products,  we  must  have 
high-grade  seed  stocks. 

The  successful  potato  growers  of 
today  are  awake  to  the  necessity  of 
using  registered  seed  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  laws  of  heredity  apply  with 
equal  force  in  both  plant  and  animal 
life.  One  might  as  well  expect  to  get 
four  pounds  of  butter  per  day  from  a 
scrub  cow  as  to  expect  a  two  hundred 
sack  yield  per  acre  of  potatoes  from 
scrub  seed.  The  problem  with  the  up- 
to-date  potato  growers  is  how  to  ob- 
tain this  good  seed.  Good  seed  must 
be  produced  before  it  can  be  sold  and 
there  is  such  unlimited  supply  that  it 
is  by  no  means  possible  for  all  to  get 
even  a  small  portion  of  it. 

Fortunately  the  California  State 
Legislature  at  its  last  session  has 
made  it  possible  for  California  potato 
growers  to  produce  good  seed.  A 
small  appropriation  was  made  from 
State  funds  for  the  use  of  the  new 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
help  establish  this  industry,  and  it  is 
now  possible  for  every  potato  grower 
in  the  State  to  receive  assistance  in 
the  production  of  good  seed  stocks. 

Each  Season  Develops  New  and  More 
Subtle  Diseases. 
No  doubt,  when  growers  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  methods  of  producing 
good  seed  potatoes  and  when  the  other 
growers  see  the  necessity  for  the  use 
of  such  a  seed,  they  will  be  willing  to 
pay  for  it  in  proportion  to  its  real 
value.  The  potato  inspection  service 
is  now  available  for  all  who  wish  to 
make  use  of  it.  Not  only  is  it  still 
necessary  to  combat  the  common  dis- 
eases, with  which  most  potato  growers 
are  now  familiar,  namely,  the  wilts, 
rhizoctonia,  blights,  etc.,  but,  nearly 
every  season  new  and  more  subtle 
ones  are  being  found.  These  new  dis- 
eases we  are  learning  are  responsible 
for  great  reduction  in  the  yields, 
sometimes  50  per  cent  to  80  per  cent. 
They  are  also  carried  in  the  seed,  but 
are  of  such  a  character  as  not  to  be 
recognizable  from  an  examination  of 
the  tubers  themselves.  They  must  be 
caught  in  the  fields  during  the  growth 
of  the  parent  plants.  These  are  the 
physiological  diseases,  such  as  curly 
dwarf,  leaf-roll,  spindly  sprout  and 
mosaic.  The  only  method  we  have  of 
fighting  these  diseases  is  by  the  elim- 
ination of  affected  plants  in  the 
fields,  wherever  this  is  practicable, 
and  by  discarding  for  seed  purposes 
fields  which  are  badly  affected  with 
these  diseases. 


V.  Shear,  State  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Inspection  of  Plants  Necessary. 

An  inspection  system,  then,  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  determination 
of  good  seed  potato  stocks.  If  you 
grow  your  own  seed  potatoes,  you 
should  rogue  your  fields  of  the  dis- 
eased plants;  and  if  you  buy  seed,  vou 
want  to  know  that  it  comes  from  .in- 
spected fields.  Your  only  insurance 
in  this  respect  is  the  inspection  tag 
to  be  found  on  every  sack  of  inspect- 
ed and  certified  seed.  The  cost  of  the 
inspection  is  slight,  and  the  denfind 
for  this  seed  should  be  great,  but  no 
doubt  the  supply  for  a  number  of 
years  will  be  very  limited.  It  requires 
faith  in  what  you  are  doing  to  take 
out  of  your  fields  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  the  plants  which  may  be 
unhealthy,  but  it  is  the  only  road  to 
success. 

Value  of  Inspection  Depends  on  Sup- 
port Given. 

The  success  of  the  seed  potato  in- 
spection work  will  depend  upon  the 
potato  growers  of  the  State.  If  you 
support  it  by  making  use  of  it,  it  will 
mean  much  for  the  potato  industry, 
but  if  you  neglect  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  offered,  then  the 
opportunity  will  soon  cease  to  exist.  t 

The  seed  potato  is  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  for  good  or  evil  in  the  pro- 
duction of  profitable  crops.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  the  writer  to  hear  it 
remarked,  "I  have  doubled  my  yield 
by  the  use  of  certified  seed."  A 
grower  recently  said,  "If  I  had  used 
certified  seed  for  all  my  field  instead 
of  only  a  portion  of  it,  I  would  have 
been  better  off  by  $1,000.00."  Your  po- 
tato yields  will  increase  or  diminish 
with  the  character  of  your  seed. 
Good  seed  imparts  the  vigor  to  your 
crop,  which  nothing  else  will,  and  this 
vigor  will  make  itself  felt  in  spite  of 
unfavorable  conditions,  over  which 
you  may  not  have  control.  In  the 
chain  of  factors  which  go  to  make  a 
successful  crop,  the  link  of  good  seed 
magnetizes  all  the  others. 


CARROT  AND  ONION  YIELD 
YIELDS. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  paper  of 
Sept.  27th,  page  423,  we  notice  an 
article  relative  to  the  yield  of  onion 
and  carrot  this  year.  We  grew  this 
year  several  hundred  acres  each  of 
both  carrot  and  onion,  and  our  aver- 
age yield  of  onion  was  scarcely  300 
lbs.  to  the  acre,  and  carrot  about 
600  lbs. 

We  also  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  go  over  fields  of  both  onion  and 
carrot  belonging  to  other  seed 
houses;  in  fact  we  cleaned  large 
quantities  of  carrot  and  onion  for 
fellow  seed  growers,  and  are  there- 
fore, quite  familiar  with  yields  of 
these  items  generally  in  California. 

The  price  for  onion  seed  to  the 
farmer  where  the  bulbs  were  given 
him,  ran  from  40c  for  the  heavy 
yielding  sorts  to  75c  for  light  yield- 
ing varieties.  Therefore,  at  this  rate 
a  grower  would  have  to  get  consider- 
ably over  1,000  lbs.  of  seed  to  the 
acre  to  make  the  gross  returns  $750. 
There  have  been  phenomenal  yields 
of  close  to  1,000  lbs  of  onion  per  acre 
some  years,  but  very,  very  rarely. 
J  The  average  good  yield  is  400  lbs.  to 
the  acre;  on  carrot  the  average  good 
yield  is  1,000  lbs.  per  acre,  although 
carrot  has  gone  as  high  as  1,500  lbs. 
to  the  acre. — Valley  Seed  Company. 


TURKEYS    PAID    FOR  PERMS 
HOME. 


Five  or  six  years  in  Perris  Valley 
of  Riverside  County  have  enabled  Mrs. 
Fannie  Oesterle  and  her  nephew  to 
plant  fruit  trees,  pay  for  their  ten 
acres,  and  put  money  m  the  bank. 
They  had  practically  nothing  when 
they  bought  the  place  on  easy  pay- 
ments. They  put  up  a  temporary 
house  which  is  to  be  replaced  next 
year  by  one  that  will  help  advertise 
the  valley  as  a  home  place.  The  fruits 
are  apricots,  peaches,  apples,  walnuts, 
and  figs.  They  are  bearing  some  now; 
but  the  chief  cash  crop  has  been  Mrs. 
Oesterle's  bunch  of  fine  bronze  tur- 
keys, of  which  she  has  raised  several 
hundred  per  year. 
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More  than  13,000  men  are 
building  your  Maxwell 

IMAGINE  13,000  men  devoting  themselves  to  a  single 
Maxwell.  Yet  that  is  the  picture  which  a  little  journey- 
through  the  eight  great  Maxwell  plants  supplies. 

If  they  built  but  that  one  car  in  a  day  its  cost  to  you 
would  represent  a  king's  ransom. 

But  they  are  so  well  organized,  their  work  so  very 
definite,  they  are  so  expert  in  the  special  one  thing  they  ' 
do,  and  they  are  aided  by  so  many  thousands  of  uncanny 
and  superhuman  machines,  whose  accuracy  is  down  to 
1/1000  of  an  inch,  that  you  pay  but  a  small  price  for  a 
Maxwell. 

A  great  aid  to  the  economy  of  manufacture  is  the  use 
of  many,  many  millions  of  dollars  so  that  a  10-cent  piece 
saved  on  a  bit  of  material  often  runs  into  amazing  figures. 

Thus  the  big  staff  of  purchasing  experts 
for  Maxwell  become  your  purchasing  experts 
and  the  saving  goes  on  to  you  in  the  price. 

$985  is  indeed  a  small  sum  to  pay  for  a 
great  value  in  a  great  car  like  Maxwell. 


A/or*  milts  Por  gallon 
Mori  mihs  on  tiros 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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What  a  i  ractor  Buyer  Wants  to  Know 


To  the  Editor:  Having  been  a  sub- 
scriber and  reader  of  your  valued 
paper  for  about  twenty  years  I  have 
learned  a  few  things  and  also  have 
observed  that  you  are  nearly  always 
right  or  else  very  silent  on  subjects 
pertaining  to  new  things  for  the  good 
of  the  farmer.  One  instance  in  point 
was  when  several  years  ago  people 
were  pulling  up  their  peach  trees  you 
told  us  that  you  would  as  soon  take 
a  chance  on  planting  peaches  as  any- 
thing else,  and  time  has  proved  your 
wisdom.  You  also  told  us  to  go  slow 
on  spineless  cactus,  which  proved 
such  a  good  thing  for  the  selling 
agents.  Now  what  do  you  know  about 
the  usefulness  and  economy  or  trac- 
tors? A  great  many  papers  are  boost- 
ing them  and  a  lot  of  smart  agents 
are  laying  their  plans  for  getting  some 
of  the  money  that  will  be  paid  to  the 
farmers  and  fruit  growers.  They  will 
demonstrate  them  pulling  and  turning 
and  pumping  and  dofng  all  the  things 
you  want  them  to  do,  and  they  are 
certainly  great.  They  will  tell  you 
how  many  acres  you  can  plow  in  a 
week  without  expense  except  for  oil 
and  gas.  But  the  thing  we  want  to 
know  is,  what  will  the  tractor  look 
like  after  one  year's  use  and  how 
much  will  it  be  worth?  How  much 
have  you  paid  out  for  extras  and  new 
parts?  How  many  days  have  you  lost 
waitfng  for  a  part  to  come  from  the 
factory?  How  many  times  have  you 
been  held  up  by  exorbitant  prices  for 
the  simplest  repair  part;  how  many 
gears  and  bearings  will  have  to  be  re- 
placed and  how  many  cylinders  and 
pistons  you  have  worn  out  before  you 
got  the  proper  dust  strainer?  (And 
that  one  is  only  an  experiment.)  How 
long  will  the  chafns  and  sprockets  last 
in  your  kind  of  soil  and  what  is  the 
price  of  new  ones,  also  wheel  bear- 
ings; or  if  you  have  a  tracklayer  how 
long  will  the  tracks  last  and  how 
much  do  new  ones  cost? 

It  seems  to  me  that  tractors  are 
expensive  experiments,  and  that  the 
farmer  does  the  experimenting  and 
expending  while  the  dealers  receive 
the  rewards  of  good  advertising.  I 
believe  that  over  half  the  tractors  that 
run  one  year  in  fruit  land  and  summer 
dust  are  worth  less  than  half  the  price 
paid  for  them  new,  that  they  de- 
preciate fifty  per  cent  in  value  in  one 
year  and  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
price  of  any  tractor  would  more  than 
hire  the  same  work  done.  The  time 
used  m  making  repairs  must  be  taken 
into  account.  The  dealer  may  tell 
you  "it  only  takes  a  few  minutes,"  but 
when  you  are  in  the  further  end  of 
the  field  and  everything  an  inch  deep 
in  dust,  and  you  have  to  go  into  her 
insides,  it  will  take  all  day  and  maybe 
the  next  one  to  get  going  again. 

One  thmg  that  should  be  emphasized 
is  the  prices  charged  for  new  parts; 
that  is  the  fattest  good  thing  the 
dealer  has  and  he  knows  he  has  you 
over  a  barrel  and  you've  got  to  pay  it. 
You  are  not  buying  Ford  parts  nor 


anything  common,  but  a  very  valuable 
and  necessary  part  made  expressly  for 
your  kind  of  tractor. 

In  closing  I  will  say  that  dust  is  the 
great  enemy  of  the  tractor  and  if  we 
can  get  one  that  will  keep  out  the  dust 
or  if  we  can  farm  land  that  "s  not 
dusty  we  may  beat  the  mules,  but  "I 
dunno."— S.  E.  NltL  Sanger. 

Articles  that  have  appeared  in  our 
columns  during  the  past  five  years 
have  given  many  instances  of  ranch- 
ers who  have  used  tractors  a  year  or 
more  and  we  have  told  how  much 
they  have  paid  for  new  parts.  We 
have  not  dwelt  much  in  print  on  the 
long  time  required  to  get  parts  from 
some  of  the  factories  and  sales  agents, 
but  we  may  do  so  at  any  time.  That 
fs  altogether  too  common  an  evil.  It 
has  been  corrected  in  a  number  of 
cases  under  our  observation.  We 
cannot  recommend  our  readers  to  buy 
any  machine  for  which  repair  parts 
are  not  promptly  available  at  reason- 
able prices.  There  are  too  many  cases 
yet  where  the  price  of  repair  parts 
need  not  be  so  high.  We  have  spoken 
more  than  once  of  the  need  for  pro- 
spective tractor  purchasers  to  look 
into  these  matters  before  ordering. 
In  regard  to  air-cleaners,  we  have 
recently  remarked  on  the  superiority 
of  those  which  require  the  air  to  pass 
through  water  and  you  will  notice  an 
article  soon  to  be  published  which 
mentions  this  point  among  others. 

You  ask  what  we  think  of  tractors, 
and  you  characterize  them  as  "ex- 
pensive experfments."  Having  been 
studying  the  tractors  available  in 
California  for  several  years  we  ara 
convinced  that  however  expensive  they 
may  be  within  reason,  they  are  less 
expensive  than  horses;  and  when  the 
writer  gets  qnto  a  ranch,  however 
large  or  small  and  whatever  crop  is 
to  be  grown,  or  whatever  kind  of  son, 
he  will  do  most  if  not  all  of  the  work 
on  it  by  tractor  power.  The  particular 
kind  of  a  tractor  will  depend  on  the 
conditions  mentioned.  We  believe  that 
in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  ranch- 
ers of  CalifornTa  who  are  waiting  until 
the  time  when  tractors  have  become 
standardized  will  lose  much  more  than 
they  would  by  possible  difficulties  with 
a  machine  which  has  not  reached  per- 
fection. We  have  found  so  many  Cali- 
fornia ranchers  who,  by  reasonable 
care,  have^  obtained  hTghly  profitable 
results,  that  we  have  no  doubt  that 
most  tractor  troubles  are  due  to  care- 
lessness of  the  drivers,  or  else  to  their 
ignorance.  We  have  seen  many  evi- 
dences of  this  also.  There  is  no  need 
for  a  tractor  to  depreciate  more  than 
10  per  cent  in  the  first  year.  We 
suggest  that  you  look  into  the  dust- 
proof  qualities  of  the  tractors  at  some 
of  the  Fresno  demonstrations. 


The  buttercups  out  in  the  glade 

Will  presently  be  seen. 
This  year's,  they  tell  us,  may  be  made 

Of  oleomargarine. 

— From  the  Dallas  News. 


DEFEATING 
TIME 

Correct  lubrication 
with  Zerolene,  scientific- 
ally refined  from  select- 
ed California  crude  oil, 
means  longer  life  for 
your  car.  Gives  better 
lubrication,  least  carbon 
deposit.  Get  a  Correct 
Lubrication  Chart  for 
your  car. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


^Fairbanks  -Morse 
"^""Engine  with 
'Bosch  Magneto 


GreaterEngineValue 

OVER  250.000  fa  rmers  bought  the  "Z"  engine.  5  They 
know  it  is  powerful,  dependable,  and  practically  fool- 
proof— truly  a  great  engine.  5  But  now  we  announce  the 
one  addition  which  could  possibly  improve  the  "Z"  perform- 
ance— Bosch  high  tension,  oscillating  magneto  ignition.  ^  So 
let  the  "Z"  dealer  near  you  show  y*ou  in  detail  this  greater 
engine  <0alue.  5  Over  200  Bosch  Service  Stations  combine 
with  "Z"  dealers  to  give  every  {armer  buyer  a  remarkably 
complete  engine  service.  5  Prices — 1?  2  H.  P.  $75.00  — 
3  H.  P.  $125.00—6  H.  P.  $200.00— Ail  F.O.B.  Factory. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  Or  (8 

9    MANUFACTURERS     I  w  I       CHICAGO  V* 


Tractors  for  Sale 

We  offer,  at  the  prices  shown,  the  following 

Second  Hand  Tractors 

located  in  various  parts  of  California: 

Avery  5-10   '  $  550.09 

Avery  5-10  and  John  Deere  Plow    650.00 

Avery  8-16  and  Extra  Set  of  Sand  Lugs   875.00 

Avery  8-16  and  Beaumont  Lugs  and  Air  Cleaner    875.00 

Avery  8-16  and  John  Deere  Engine  Gang  Plow    1080.00 

Avery  8-16  and  Power  Lift  Cassady  Plow,  Steel  Shears  and 

Self  Guide    1080.00 

Avery  18-36    1550.00 

Avery  18-36  and  Lugs    2000.00 

Avery  25-50    3150.00 

Avery  25-50  and  2  P.  &  O.  Plows,  3  Western  Pulverizers,  3 

Thomas  Drills,  6-30  Tooth  V-Bar  Harrows   2400.00 

Avery  40-80  and  Beaumont  Lugs,  Sanders  Engine  Gang  Disc 

Plow,  Extra  Belts  and  3-28  in.  Discs    4700.00 

Monarch  20-12  and  John  Deere  Plow    1475.00 

Monarch  30-18   r   1000.00 

Monarch  30-18    2400.00 

Samson  S-25  and  Sand  Wheel  Equipment    800.00 

Samson  S-25  and  One  P.  &  O.  Little- Genius  Disc  and  one  pair  - 

Sand  Wheels   i   2000.00 

Samson  S-25    1000.00 

Samson  S-25  and  One  Set  Extension  Rims  and  One  P.  &  O.  4 

Disk  Tractor  Plow    1600.00 

Russell  15-30  and  Electric  Light  Generator  and  Curved  Draw  Bar  1950.00 

Write  for  information  concerning  the  location  of  these  tractors  and 

after  inspection 

SUBMIT  OFF  Kit  TO 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Box.  No.  1710. 
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TO  SAVE  TRAMPLED  BICE. 

We  described  in  detail  about  a  year 
ago  a  contrivance  by  which  a  binder 
was  mounted  on  a  tractor  to  cut  rfce 
on  the  borders  where  it  is  usually 
tramped  down.  The  man  who  used 
the  machine  points  out  several  faults 
which  made  it  fail  but  which  can  be 
remedied.  Meanwhile  another  tractor 
manufacturer  tried  a  similar  stunt 
and  his  machine  also  failed  to  keep 
up  with  horses.  Neither  of  them  had 
power  enough,  and  one  had  only  half 
of  the  two-miles-per-hour  speed  re- 
quired for  good  binding.  Still  ano+ber 
tractor  man  has  a  push  binder  riding 
in  front  of  his  machine  for  this  sea- 
son's harvest  and  the  results' will  be 
noted  later. 

The  trouble  which  all  are  designed 
to  overcome  is  that  the  first  round  in 
each  check  knocks  down  a  lot  of  rice 
which  is  never  recovered.  This  is 
conservatively  estimated  at  5  per  cent 
of  the  entire  crop,  which  means  an 
awful  waste  at  this  time  of  scarcity 
and  high  prices.  A  device  noted  by 
H.  O.  Jacobsen,  an  experienced  rice 
grower  of  Butte  county,  was  designed 
to  pick  up  lodged  barley  in  Louisiana, 
but  it  worked  well  in  picking  up  our 
trampled  rice  with  horse  binders  last 
year.  It  consists  in  fastening  an 
auxiliary  guard  every  18  to  24  inches 
on  the  sickle-bar.  This  slides  on  the 
ground  and  extends  both  above  and 
forward  from  the  sickle,  but  is  the 
same  width  as  ordinary  guard's. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  THE  SPEED  COP! 


There  is  one  little  joke  that  is  Qiac- 
ticed  over  the  whole  state  by  the  city 
fathers  of  every  little  berg.  It  used 
to  amuse  us  up  to  the  time  we  broke 
the  tenth  spring  and  lost  the  fifth  front 
tooth.  This  is  the  joke:  a  large  sign 
bears  the  legend  "Business  district; 
slow  down  to  fifteen  miles  an  hour." 
This  sign  is  placed  just  when  you 
drop  off  a  nice  smooth  highway  and 
hit  a  good  long  half  acre  of  chuck 
holes  and  warts  that  would  shake  a 
five-dollar  gold  piece  out  of  a  Shy- 
lock.  Sometimes  you  strike  the  same 
sign  with  this  addition,  "Drive  slow — 
congested  traffic,"  and  presently  you 
see  maybe  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  ga- 
rage, an  ice-cream  parlor  and  a  shack 
labeled  post-office.  These  are  very 
bad  places  as  they  expect  you  to  slow 
down  to  five  miles  an  hour.  You 
could  cheer  up  and  go  through  them 
at  40  miles,  probably,  without  seeing 
anybody  if  it  were  not  for  those  con- 
founded hogwaljows  they  call  the 
street  of  the  business  section. 

We  hear  mutterings  from  fellow 
travelers  on  whom  this  ghastly  joke 
is  beginning  to  pall.  We  asked  one 
man  what  it  was  really  done  for,  and 
he  said:  "Civic  pride,  my  boy,  civic 
pride.  They  like  you  to  slow  down 
enough  anyway  so  you  can  admire 
the  new  municipal  'hitching  post.' " 
But  I  don't  know — what  do  you  think? 


SKIDDING  SEASON  IS  DUE. 


Pretty  soon  we  shall  be  able  to 
watch  a  circus  on  slippery  pavements 
newly  wet  by  fogs  and  rain.  Ambi- 
tious motorists  will  try  to  make  fast 
speed  and  quick  stops.  They  will  oc- 
casionally feel  as  foolish  and  fortu- 
nate as  one  recently  observed  on  a 
mountain  grade.  He  dug  the  nose  of 
his  machine  into  the  bank  With  no 
apparent  reason  and  he  looked  silly 
as  we  passed. 

Do  not  disengage  the  clutch  when 
you  are  driving  on  wet  pavements 
and  want  to  slow  up  or  stop  quickly. 
Brake  with  the  engine  engaged. 
The  differential  acts  as  an  excellent 
equalizer  and  helps  the  tires  make 
use  of  any  spots  which  are  not  so 
slippery  as  the  rest.  Drive  carefully 
enough  so  you  do  not  have  to  stop 
abruptly,  for  you  can't  do  it. 


PI  LLEY  COVERING. 


A  decoration  in  the  Los  Angeles 
tractor  demonstration  accessories 
tent  was  an  iron  pulley  suspended  in 
mid-air  by  the  end  of  a  canvas  pulley 
covering,  which  had  been  stripped 
back  an  inch  or  two  so  pliers  could 
get  hold  of  it.  This  was  simply  to 
show  how  tightly  the  canvas  clings. 
It  was  applied  by  warming  patented 
rubber-like  cement  in  a  double  boiler, 
applying  it  to  the  surface  of  the  pul- 


ley, then  applying  a  coat  to  the  canvas  i  The  La  Verne  Orange  and  Lemon 
and  wrapping  the  latter  around  the  Association  has  a  Nash  Quad  motor 
pulley  when  the  cement  is  nearly  dry.   truck  with  which  they  haul  fruit  for 


members,  loading  up  in  the  orchards 
and  unloading  shortly  thereafter  at 
the  packing  house. 


BOSCH 


LL  Farm  Power  is  most  dependable  and  economical 
when  Rip  Roaring  Bosch  Sparks  explode  the  mixture. 


B 


N 


B 


OSCH  Magneto  Ignition  has  proved  its  su- 
premacy through  years  of  supreme  service. 

0  Farm  Engine  is  better  than  its  ignition  system,  and  Bosch  High 
Tension  Magneto  Ignition  means  absolute  Ignition  Surety. 

THE  manufacturer  who  makes  Bosch  his  standard  spends  more  money 
than  other  systems  cost  in  order  to  give  you  a  finer,  mote  enduring 
piece  of  farm  machinery. 

E  sure  all  your  farm  power  plants  are  Bosch  Equipt.  The  nearest  Bosch 
Service  Station  can  install  a  Bosch  Magneto  on  any  enginequickly  and  easily. 

BE  SATISFIED  SPECIFY  BOSCH 

American  Bosch  Magneto  Corporation 

.  Main  Office  and  Works:  Springfield,  Mass. 
Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,   San  Francisco. 

More  Than  200  Service  Stations  in  Over  200  Cities. 


AMERI CAS  SUPREME  IGNITI O N   SYSTE M 

MOTOR' TRUCKS  -TRACTORS  -  AIRPLANES  -  MOTOR  CARS  -  MOTOR  BOATS' -  MOTORCYCLES  -  GAS  ENGINES  -  ETC. 


The  McKay  Disc 
Plow  and  Subsoiler 

The  Sensation  of  the  1919  Tractor  Show. 


Especially  adapted  to  hard  ground  and  dif- 
ficult plowing.  No  shares  to  sharpen — no 
spring  beams.  If  you  want  a  real  pl6w, 
see  our  agents  or  write  for  full  informa- 
tion.   Plows  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

112-118  So.  Los  Angeles  St., 
LOS   ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


This  folder  TellsYou  HowTq 
MakeVbur Idle  land  Earn  Money 


This  is 
produce 
to  5.000 
send  for 
erty  thr 


the  day  and  age  when  you  should  make  every  foot  of  land 
profits  for  you.  If  you  have  any  size  tract  ranging  from  80 
acres  in  the  Western  States  that  need  development  you  should 
this  book  at  once.  It  tells  you  the  way  to  develop  your  prop- 
ough  the  use  of  Hydro-Electric  plants,  gravity  Irrigation  sys- 
tems, pumping  plants,  grading,  and  buildings;  in  fact,  It 
points  out  the  various  essentials  that  are  necessary  to  make 
your  ranch  a  producing  property. 

Now  is  the  time  to  act,  so  that  you  can  get  a  crop  from  your 
land  next  year.  It  is  a  certainty  that  crops  will  bring  good 
prices  next  year,  so  take  advantage  of  this  condition  and 
gr~t  your  land  under  cultivation  now. 

Write  today,  stating  location  of  land  and  number  of  acres. 


Send  firYour 
Copy  Today 

FREE 


Ranch  Development  Co. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 

435-36-37  I.  W.  Hellman  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES 
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Selecting  an  Irrigation  Pump. 

[Written    for    the    Taclflc    Rural    Frew    by  D.  J.  Whltnry.] 


There  are  pumps  consisting  of  a 
chain  of  buckets  working  like  the 
track  of  a  tracklayfng  tractor,  and 
clipping  water  out  of  a  pit;  there  are 
plunger  pumps,  operated  in  under- 
lying principle  like  the  old-fashioned 
hand  pump,  or  windmill  pump,  but 
costing  up  to  thousands  of  dollars; 
there  are  centrifugal  pumps,  consfst- 
ing  ©f  a  rapidly  turning  runner  or 
wheel  in  a  shell  and  sending  the  water 
upward  by  the  same  force  that  causes 
mud  to  fly  f  ram  a  rapid  turning  wheel ; 
there  are  rotary  pumps,  with  one  or 
more  wheels  in  a  shell,  but  forcing 
(he  water  up  by  actual  pressure,  not 
by  centrifugal  force;  there1  are  turbine 
pumps  related  in  a  way  to  the  centri- 
fugal pumps,  but  sending  water  up 
through  the  rapidity  with  which  a 
turbine,  or  screw,  revolves  in  the 
water.  Water  is  also  forced  up  from 
wells  by  compressed  air,  and  in  cer- 
tain other  ways. 

The  commonest  pump  of  all  in  the 
average  distrfct  where  the  distance 
the  water  has  to  be  lifted  only  a 
moderate  distance  is  the  centrifugal 
pump.  If  the  lift  up  to  the  surface 
is  over  50  feet  people  get  interested 
in  the  turbine  pumps.  Deep  well 
plunger  pumps  are  needed  for  the 
greatest  lifts. 

Centrifugal  Tumps. 

The  commonest  pump  is  the  hori- 
zontal centrifugal;  the  kind  you  see 
displayed  in  most  pump  advertise- 
ments. 

Cheapness  and  simplicity  are  first 
in  its  favor.  On  the  other  hand,  con- 
siderable power  is  lost  with  it.  Ten 
horsepower  applied  directly  upon  the 
water  fn  forcing  it  upward,  say  on  a 
chain  of  buckets,  a  plunger  pump,  or 
a  rotary,  would  give  more  water  than 
on  a  centrifugal  pump,  but  all  of  these 
pumps  also  have  disadvantages,  and 
what  a  man  loses  on  his  power  bill 
with  a  centrifugal  pump,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  more  than  make  up  on  first 
cost  and  simplicity  of  action. 

This  Cost  Proposition. 

Here  are  some  things  against  the 
centrifugal  pump  in  cost.  They  have 
to  be  put  in  a  pit  and  pits  cost  money, 
far  more  than  they  used  to.  A  shallow 
pit  is  a  small  matter  and  centrifugal 
pumps  stiine  in  easy  pumping  loca- 
tfons;  but  when  a  pit  has  to  be  sunk 
40  feet,  its  cost  will  go  a  long  distance 
toward  buying  and  operating  a  differ- 
ent type  of  pump. 

A  centrifugal  pump  should  rest 
close  to  the  water  if  it  is  to  give  the 
best  service.  Say  you  are  in  a  distrfct 
of  deep  pits  and  there  are  series  of 
dry  years,  then  each  year  you  may 
have  to  dismantle  your  pump,  get  it 
out  of  the  way,  lower  your  pit,  and 
replace  the  whole  equipment.  The 
expense  for  material  is  small,  the 
labor  expense  very  great.  Then,  if  a 
wet  winter  comes  and  the  water  rises, 
the  pump  has  to  be  pulled  up  fn  a 
hurry  to  keep  the  water  from  ruining 
the  electric  motor,  and  a  platform 
built  for  it  a  little  above  the  place 
where  the  water  finally  rises  to.  That 
costs  money,  too;  so,  if  water  rises 
and  falls  a  great  deal  in  any  district 
and  the  pump  has  to  rise  and  fall  with 
ft,  a  centrifugal  pump  is  a  very  great 
expense  and  trouble.  In  such  cases 
the  turbine  type  of  pump  becomes 
quite  popular.  This  requires  no  pit 
and  can  be  fixed  easily  to  pump  prop- 
erly If  the  level  of  the  ground  water 
falls  considerably.  It  is  quite  a  bit 
more  expensive  than  the  centrifugal 
pump  and  will  not  gfve  quite  as  much 
water  for  the  power  required,  but 
otherwise  gives  such  satisfaction  that 
in  the  places  where  the  need  for  one 
is  felt  this  type  is  about  as  satis- 
factory as  anything  that  can  be  found. 
However,  when  the  water  is  naturally 
close  to  the  surface,  and  usually  where 
the  change  in  level  of  the  ground 
water  fs  not  large,  the  centrifugal 
pump  is  the  thing. 

Power  for  the  Pump. 

For  continuous  operation,  nothing 
can  beat  a  direct  connected  electric 
motor  for  a  centrifugal  pump.  Elec- 
tricity and  a  belt  are  not  very  satis- 
factory, though  used  more  or  less,  for 
there  is  a  waste  of  power  and  a  belt 
is  a  nufsance. 

If  the  pump  is  only  to  be  used 


!  occasionally,  as,  for  example,  where 
irrigation  is  supplied  by  canal  and  the 
pump  is  to  be  used  only  when  ditch 
water  plays  out,  it  usually  will  not 
pay  to  stand  the  expense  of  electric 
installation  for  a  short  running 
period,  and  an  engine  and^pump  is  to 
be  preferred.  So  also  if  electric  rates 
are  high.  Even  in  electrically  operat- 
ed districts  some  people  prefer  a  gas 
engine  to  drive  a  pump.  As  a  rule 
electric.ty  is  favored  for  its  simplicity, 
and  engines  are  thought  to  be  too 
troublesome. 

If  you  have  a  centrifugal  pump  and 
I  the  water  falls  so  much  in  the  ground 
J  that  the  lift  is  a  little  too  much  for  it, 
there  are  two  ways  to  reduce  the 
power  required.  If,  for  example,  the 
electric  motor  can  only  pull  the  pump 
for  a  certain  lift,  but  through  the  low- 
ering of  the  water  table  has  to  lift 
the  water  five  or  ten  feet  more,  the 
flow  can  be  checked,  either  close  to 
the  pump  or  anywhere  up  to  the  point 
of  discharge,  so  that  less  water  will 
be  pumped.  A  person  would  think 
that  to  block  up  the  opening  from  a 
pump  would  make  more  work  for  the 
pump.  It  would  for  other  pumps,  but 
not  for  the  centrifugal  (or  turbine). 
The  water  is  simply  churned  around 
in  the  pump  a  little  longer  than  it 
otherwise  would  be  and  less  of  it  goes 
out.  Sfmilarly,  if  a  man  increased  the 
opening  in  the  discharge  of  a  centri- 
fugal pump,  it  would  let  mere  water 
go  off  from  the  runner,  more  water 
would  be  pumped,  and  more  power 
used.  Checking  a  centrifugal  pump 
can  be  done  at  either  inlet  or  outlet 
of  same.  The  other  way  to  reduce 
the  power  used  in  a  centrifugal  pump 
is  to  trim  down  the  runner,  that  is,  to 
reduce  its  diameter. 

Naturally  any  change  is  likely  to 
result  in  a  waste  of  power;  for  each 
pump  is  supposed  to  be  designed  for 
a  certain  lift  above  the  runner  and  a 
certain  pull  up  to  the  runner,  also  for 
a  certain  flow.  To  increase  or  de- 
crease that  flow  by  changing  diameter 
of  runner  (a  runner  can  be  built  up 
as  well  as  cut  down)  or  by  changing 
sfze  of  inlet  or  outlet,  or  by  decreasing 
or  increasing  speed  of  runner,  will 
mean  that  the  operation  is  different 
from  what  the  experts  designing  that 
pump  desired,  and  the  efficiency  will 
be  decreased. 

Likewise  if  a  pump  fs  made  for  a 
lift  of,  say,  30  feet,  and  the  water 
lowers  until  the  lift  is  50  feet,  the 
pump  will  not  be  as  efficient  as  a 
pump  designed  for  a  50-foot  lift.  So, 
a  man  buying  a  second-hand  plant  to 
install  under  different  conditions  from 
those  the  pump  was  designed  for,  is 
not  going  to  get  perfect  service. 

Put  Pump  Near  Water. 

Also,  a  centrifugal  pump  gives 
better  service  when  placed  close  to 
the  water  than  when  many  feet  above 
the  water.  The  greater  the  suction, 
the  less  water  pumped  and  the  greater 
the  strain  on  packing  and  runner. 
Theoretically  a  centrifugal  pump  wfll 
suck  water  28  to  30  feet,  measuring 
from  center  of  runner.  Actually  25 
feet  is  about  the  limit.  It  is  clear 
also  that  nobody  could  work  a  pump 
standing  25  feet  above  the  natural 
water  level,  for  the  water  would  draw 
down  below  limit  of  suction  provided 
any  stream  at  all  was  secured.  Also, 
if  the  water  stood  15  feet  below  the 
surface,  far  better  work  would  be 
done  and  much  more  water  secured 
per  horsepower  used,  if  pump  was 
placed  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the 
water  than  if  it  were  six,  eight,  or  ten 
feet  above  the  water.  All  of  these 
points  are  as  a  rule  well  known. 
Everybody  installing  a  centrifugal 
pump  should  know  them. 


A  HANDY  COUPLER. 


A  handy  coupler  for  motor  truck 
trailers  was  shown  in  the  Brown- 
truck  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair.  It  is 
simply  a  hook  which  is  left  open 
when  not  in  use.  The  trailer  tongue 
has  a  heavy  iron  eye  on  its  forward 
end  which  is  held  at  the  right  height 
by  a  stick.  To  hitch  on,  the  truck  is 
backed  up  so  the  hook  comes  against 
the  eye,  when  the  hook  automatically 
closes. 


RU-BER-OID 

and 

MALTHOID 

READY  ROOFINGS 

'Built-in  Quality 

The  only  way  to  know  the  ' 
quality  of  ready  roofing  is  to 
put  it  on  your  house,  barn,  or 
other  building  and  wait  for 
two  or  three  years.  You  can't 
tell  the  good  from  the  poor 
merely  by  looking  at  it  or  feel- 
ing of  it.  -It  is  the  hidden 
qualities  that  count.  Ready 
roofing  must  be  carefully  made 
from  the  best  materials  if  if 
is  to  stand  the  test  of  time  and 
weather. 

Ru-ber-oid  and  Malthoid  have 
attained  their  position  as  the 
standards  of  ready  roofing  be- 
cause quality  has  been  built 
into  them.  With  our  complete 
organization,  we  scour  the 
world  for  the  best  materials. 
We  make  our  own  felt  from 
carefully  selected  rags.  We 
maintain  our  own  refineries 
in  order  to  get  the  highest 
grade  of  asphalt  and  similar 
products.  The  manufacture  of 
Ru-ber-oid  and  Malthoid  is 
carried  on  from  beginning  to 
end  within  the  one  organiza- 
tion. 

No  effort  or  cost  is  spared  in 
manufacturing  Ru-ber-oid  and 
Malthoid.  Experts  constantly 
supervise  every  process.  Tests 
are  made  continually  to  see 
that  all  material  is  kept  up  to 
the  high  standard  which  has 
been  set. 

As  a  result,  Ru-ber-oid  and 
Malthoid  have  those  hidden 
qualities  which  give  them  an 
exceptionally  long  life.  They 
will  not  dry  out  or  rot.  They 
are  the  best  quality  roofings 
that  can  be  made.  If  painted 
regularly,  they  will  last  for 
years. 

When  you  think  of  building, 
remember  Ru-ber-oid  and  Mal- 
thoid. 

THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC. 
San  Francisco 


EACH  THE  STANDARD 


Rooftnri.  Felt  I 
BuMdinf  Paper* 
Wiierprooflnf 
Materials 
Wall -Board 
Floor  Covering 
Industrial  Falnta 


OF  ITS  KUND  g 


Fibre  Container* 
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LOS  ANGELES  TRACTOR  DEMON- 
STRATION NOTES. 


The  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.  had 
planted  real  trees  for  their  6-10 
Track-pull  orchard  tractors.  They 
pulled  double  disks,  double  corrugated 
rollers,  two-gang  mold  boards  and 
other  implements. 

The  Beeman  garden-orchard  tractor 
of  lJ/4-4  horsepower  was  shown  work- 
ing here  as  it  has  never  been  shown 
before.  Various  Beeman  tractors 
were  hitched  to  various  implements, 
including  a  four-foot  mower,  an 
eight-inch  plow,  a  three-foot  single 
disk,  etc.  Stakes  set  in  orchard 
form  had  been  well  cultivated. 

A  Bates  Steel  Mule  was  running  a 
moving  picture  machine,  which 
showed  its  mates  doing  everything  in 
the  way  of  hauling,  refining  seedbeds, 
harvesting,  etc.  This  show  was  free 
to  all  comers,  and  proved  a  good 
place  to  rest  tired  feet. 

The  only  tractor  on  the  grounds 
which  was  not  working  was  that 
built  and  exhibited  by  C.  L.  Green  of 
San  Bernardino  county  to  show  his 
hingeless  track  on  a  garden  tractor 
fitted  with  a  six-horse  motor.  The 
track  is  a  succession  of  blocks  with 
beveled  edges  to  fit  the  curvature  of 
the  drive  sprocket,  which  is  located 
in  front  instead  of  the  rear  as  in  most 
tracks.  This  construction  puts  the 
strain  of  the  tractor's  pull  on  the 
blocks  themselves,  pushing  one 
against  the  next  one  on  the  ground, 
and  therefore  putting  no  strain  on  the 
four  cables  which  hold  the  blocks  in 
line.  The  blocks  seem  entirely  nec- 
essary. The  tractor  has  been  tried 
out  in  Mr.  Green's  garden,  but  is  not 
yet  commercially  on  the  market. 

A  map  of  Southern  California  had 
pins  stuck  in  at  various  towns  to  in- 
dicate owners  of  Lambert  Chain  Tread 
tractors.  Threads  from  the  pins  led 
to  cards  around  the  map,  showing 
names  of  owners  and  roads  to  take 
from  the  towns  to  their  ranches. 

The  La  Crosse  tractor  has  front 
wheels  steered  automobile  fashion, 
but  designed  not  to  run  quite  parallel 
in  turning,  because  the  radfus  of  the 
circle  followed  by  the  outer  wheel 
is  greater  -  than  that  of  the  inner 
wheel.  These  tractors  were  plowing 
and  cultivating  business-fashion  at  the 
Demonstration. 

Explanation  of  the  kerosene  gassi- 
fiers  on  I.  H.  C.  tractors  held  inter- 
ested audiences.  All  three  sizes  were 
on  the  job  and.  doing  business,  and 
others  were  on  show  labeled  with  their 
best  characteristics. 

The  new  60  h.  p.  Best  tractors  are 
off  the  market  until  the  factory 
catches  up  with  orders  which  were 
taken  at  the  State  Pair.  All  that  they 
can  make  until  February  .have  been 
sold  in  advance. 

An  Avery  5-10  fitted  with  a  mower 
under  its  engine  circled  merrily  to  the 
tune  of  its  knives. 

Toro  and  Avery  motor  cultivators 
were  the  only  kinds  demonstrated  at 
the  Los  Angeles  show.  These  ma- 
chines deserve  more  consideration. 

A  Caterpillar  75  pulled  three  ten- 
foot  Roderick-Lean  automatic  double 
disks  hitched  to  a  24-foot  timber  rest- 
ing on  wheels. 

Yuba  tractors   of  all  three  sizes 
plowed  and  worked   their  seedbeds 
nd  operated  various  machinery  by 
»elt  power. 

Moline  tractors  did  their  customary 
diversified  work  with  various  imple- 
ments. 

The  Toro  tractor  built  for  vine- 
yardists  and  owners  of  small  orchards 
was  working  down  a  soft  mulch  with 
5^-foot  double  disk.  It  has  a  Ben- 
lett  watr  clarifier  to  clean  dust  out 
Df  the  air  before  it  goes  into  the 
:arbureter. 

The  Wallis  15-25  tractors  were  run 
it  various  speeds  from  2%  to  more 
nan  four  miles  per  hour,  depending 
>n  the  work  they  were  doing.  It  took 
)ne  man  an  hour  and  40  minutes  to 
ift  the  top  of  one  tractor  clear  from 
ts  frame,  exposing  the  transmission 
md  crank  for  easy  adjustment. 

Fordsons  were  hitched  to  all  sorts 
>f  implements  by  drawbar  or  belt  to 
;how  their  versatility. 

The  California  hop  crop  went 
hrough  the  season  in  fine  condition. 
?he  harvest  is  finished  and  the  total 
iroduction  will  exceed  last  year's 
rop  by  about  five  million  pounds. 


THE  BIG-SIX 


A CAR  of  attractive  and  artistic  design,  with 
a  60-horsepower  motor  always  within 
your  control;  perfectly  balanced  chassis 
of  remarkable  solidity;  1 26 -inch  wheelbase 
insuring  generous  body  proportions;  genuine 
hand -buffed  leather  upholstery;  outside  and 
inside  door  handles;  Gypsy- type  top  with  plate 
glass  windows;  curtains  opening  with  doors;  com- 
partment in  back  of  front  seat  for  small  pack- 
ages, gloves,  etc.,  and  extension  light  in  tonneau. 
Silver-faced  jeweled  8-day  clock,  and  magnetic 
speedometer,  are  mounted  on  a  Circassian  walnut- 
finished  instrument  board.    33  x  4%  cord  tires. 

See  it — ride  in  it — and  you  will  understand 
why  it  is  probably  the  most  talked  of 
motor  car  in  America  today. 


THE  LIGHT-SIX 
$1685 


THE  BIG-SIX 
$2135 


All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 

The  Studebaker  Corporation  of  America 

Detroit,  Mich.      SOUTH  BEND,  IND.      Walkerville,  Canada 

Address  all  correspondence  to  South  Bend 


Studebaker  quality,  dominant  for  68  years,  is  reflected 


McKay  Disc  Plow 
and  Subsoiler 


Here  is  the  plow  that  does  just 
what  is  necessary  to  get  good 
crops  in  California.  It  plows 
deep  in   the  hardest  ground. 

Send  for  catalog  right  away. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
724  Van  Ness  Atc,  San  Francisco 


Resists  wear 
andpressuie 

Mica  Axle  Grease  con- 
tains powdered  mica, 
which  fills  up  all  rough- 
ness in  spindles  and 
bearings,  makes  the 
grease  work  better  and 
last  twice  as  long.  The 
grease  forms  a  cool, 
slippery  coating.  No 
hot  boxes.  Ask  your 
dealer.   Buy  by  the  pail. 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


MICA 

AXLE  GREASE 


mnnni 


CA 
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New  Activities  of  Alfalfa  Association 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  PrcsM  by  Manager  O.  H.  Kmrry  of  Alfalfa  Growers  of  Calif.,  Inc.) 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Alfalfa  Growers'  of  Cali- 
fornia, Inc.,  in  Los  Angeles,  October 
10,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
make  certain  changes  in  the  working 
plans  of  the  association  to  meet  local 
conditions  in  the  different  communi- 
ties. 

Local  Warehousing  Companies. 

For  the  past  two  months  the  of- 
ficers of  the  association  have  been 
quietly  holding  meetings  in  the  differ- 
ent districts  of  the  State,  with  their 
individual  members,  and  discussing 
the  past  and  future  workings  of  the 
association,  and  in  their  opinion,  con- 
curred in  by  the  individual  members, 
the  time  is  ripe  for  the  formation  of 
local  warehousing  companies  to  be 
located  in  the  different  alfalfa  and 
corn  centers,  where  we  have  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  members  to  warrant 
same. 

These  warehouses  will  be  under  the 
control,  and  will  be  owned  by  the 
local  members  of  the  association,  in 
the  district  in  which  they  are  located. 
They  will  be  points  of  concentration 
to  which  can  be  brought  all  the  prod- 
ucts grown  by  our  members.  Many  of 
our  members  are  without  proper  stor- 
age facilities  on  their  ranches  and,  in 
the  past,  have  been  compelled  to  sell 
their  hay  before  the  rains  commenced 
in  the  fall,  in  order  to  save  them- 
selves from  certain  loss  that  would  be 
incurred  by  the  winter  storms,  and 
which  also  forced  them,  at  times  to 
sell  when  the  market  was  low  in 
order  to  avoid  this  loss.  By  having 
warehouses  of  their  own  they  will  be 
enabled  to  hold  their  crops  for  the 
advance  in  price  which  naturally 
comes  with  the  winter  months. 

We  have  some  warehouses  already 
established,  and  are  planning  to  open 
many  more  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
before  the  next  season  is  on.  These 
warehouses  will  be  operated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  local  branches  of  the 
association,  under  the  supervision  and 
advice  of  the  home  office,  located  in 
IjOS  Angeles.  The  same  policies,  so 
successfully  carried  out  by  other  co- 
operative associations,  will  be  closely 
followed. 

(ircat  Demand  for  Alfalfa  Meal. 

There  is  a  subject  which  is  of  great 
importance  to  our  members,  and  in 
which  they  are  very  much  interested 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  is  the 
mealing  of  alfalfa  hay  in  certain  dis- 
tricts of  the  State.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable foreign  demand  for  Califor- 
nia alfalfa  meal,  and  this  demand  is 
capable  of  almost  unlimited  exten- 
sion. At  the  present  time  the  asso- 
ciation has  a  mill  in  operation  in  the 
Bakersfield  district  which  is  proving 
very  successful  and  turning  out  a 
high  quality  of  meal.  The  operations 
of  this  mill  are  being  very  closely 
watched  by  our  members  in  other  dis- 
tricts, and  we  are  laying  our  plans  at 
the  present  time  to  have  several  in 
operation  when  the  grinding  season 
commences  in  1920.  Our  -members 
realize  that  this  can  be  made  a  means 
of  removing  a  certain  surplus  of  hay 
from  the  market  at  times,  and  will 
tend  to  stabilize  the  market  price  of 
hay,  as  it  is  only  the  desire  of  the  as- 
sociation to  obtain  for  our  members 
such  a  price  for  their  products  as  will 
net  them  a  fair  return  on  their  in- 
vestment We  believe  that  the  farm- 
er is  entitled  to  this  as  well  as  the 
manufacturer  of  any  product  which  is 
produced.  We  look  upon  the  raising 
of  alfalfa  and  Milo  maize  the  same  as 
the  economist  does  and  class  it  as  a 
branch  of  manufacturing.  When  a 
manufacturer  places  the  product  of 
his  factory  on  the  market  he  knows 
what  the  product  has  cost  him  to  pro- 
duce in  dollars  and  cents,  and  to  this 
cost  he  adds  a  certain  percentage  for 
profit.  We  believe  that  the  rancher 
who,  through  the  assistance  of  nature, 
manufactures  an  article,  is  entitled  to 
figure  along  the  same  lines. 

Gain  Sorghums  of  Association  Mem- 
bers. 

The  association,  through  its  mem- 
bers, represents  a  considerable  acre- 
age of  Milo  maize  in  the  State,  which 
is  receiving  careful  attention  at  the 


present  time  as  the  season  opens. 
The  crop  this  year  will  be  somewhat 
lighter  than  usual,  and  the  feeling  is 
that  prices  will  materially  advance  in 
the  near  future. 

The  early  corn  crop  in  the  Impe- 
rial Valley  was  very  light,  and  was 
quickly  absorbed  by  the  market, 
which  is  now  anxiously  waiting  for 
the  harvest  of  the  main  crop,  which 
will  commence  to  move  about  the  first 
of  November.  In  the  Fresno  district 
the  harvest  of  the  White  Egyptian 
corn,  which  is  the  variety  mostly 
grown  in  that  district,  is  now 
in  full  swing.  We  have  just  returned 
from  this  district  and  yesterday  com- 
pleted the  formation  of  a  local  branch 
of  the  association  in  what  is  known 
as  the  "Island,"  located  near  Le- 
moore,  about  thirty-five  miles  south 
of  Fresno.  In  the  past  ten  days  local 
growers  of  corn  in  this  district,  rep- 
resenting approximately  3,000  acres, 
have  joined  the  association,  and  are 
already  warehousing  corn  in  their 
own  warehouses.  They  are  very  en- 
thusiastic over  what  the  association 
has  been  able  to  assist  them  in  doing, 
more  so  from  the  fact  that  this  has 
actually  been  accomplished  within  ten 
days  after  the  first  meeting  was  held. 
This  places  the  corn  growers  in  that 
section  in  the  best  position  they  have 
ever  been,  inasmuch  as  they  now 
have  their  corn  in  their  own  ware- 
houses and,  if  necessary,  can  secure 
advances  from  their  banks  on  it,  en- 


abling them  to  hold  it  for  the  advance 
in  price  that  they  feel  sure  will  come. 
This  is  something  which  they  have  al- 
ways desired,  but  until  the  associa- 
tion stepped  in  with  its  organization 
to  assist  them,  they  never  could  get. 
What  the  association  is  doing  for  its 
members  in  the  Fresno  district  is  also 
being  accomplished  in  the  Imperial 
Valley  and  other  corn  centers. 


Al'STKALlAN'S   VISIT    SACRA  MKN- 
TO  VALLEY. 


Nearly  a  hundred  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  soldiers  of  the  European 
war  are  studying  agriculture  as 
taught  and  practiced  in  California. 
About  65  of  them  were  recently  taken 
on  a  trip  around  that  part  of  the  Sac- 
I  ramento  Valley  between  Davis  and  I 
Chico  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Mem-  ' 


bers  of  the  University  faculty  and 
farm  advisers  piloted  the  eighteen  or 
twenty  automobiles  which  showed  the 
Australians  something  of  the  devel- 
oped and  undeveloped  resources  of 
this  State,  which  is  so  similar  in 
many  ways  to  their  home  country. 
Stops  were  made  at  the  Durham  State 
Land  Settlement,  the  U.  S.  Plant  In- 
troduction Gardens  near  Chico,  the 
James  Mills  Orchards  at  Hamilton 
City,  the  Anchorage  Berkshire  Farm 
at  Orland,  and  various  places  of  in- 
terest to  the  men  as 'they  passed  on 
the  road.  A  more  complete  report  of 
the  trip  will  appear  next  week  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  space  in  this  issue. 


California's  hop  crop  is  estimated  J 
at  65,000  bales;    Oregon,   at   30,000;  . 
I  Washington,   10,000  bales,  and  New 
York,  4,000  bales. 


THE  PREMIER  BURNER 

Is  no  ordinary  burner;  it  is  unlike  any  other  burner  in 
design  and  results. 

We  make  the  positive  and  unqualified  claim  that  the  Pre- 
mier is  the  ONE  scientific  burner  in  the  world. 

The  Premier  concentrates  the  tremendous  heat  units  of  Kerosene  in  a 
clean  gas  fire,  without  smoke,  soot  or  fumes. 

Kerosene  is  saved  because  every  atom  is  converted  into  gas  and  burned, 
rhe  Premier  works  in  a  smooth,  quiet  manner. 

— complete  outfit  for  >"o.  6  and  smaller  stores. 
fSSJSO — complete   outfit    for    >o.   7    to    No.   9  stoves. 


VAUGHAN  &  MATTISON, 


Pacific 

Coast 

Agent* 


225  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


•RING  home  Remington  UMC  tor  your  shooting  if  you  are  modern 
minded.   Your  first  leisurely  and  critical  examination  of  your  purch- 
ases will  reconvmce  you  that  you  Lave  bought  wisely.  And  use  will  prove  it. 

T'Jo  otter  equipment  the  up-to-date  fanner  or  ranchman  buys  is  more  typical  of  modern 
efficiency  than  the  Remington  UMC  products  be  uses  to  get  some  game  for  his  table.  And 
in  the  long  list  of  important  Remington  UMC  inventions  underlying  this,  none  has  been  of 
greater  value  to  him  than  the  wonderful  Wctproof  improvement  in  ehot  ahe  lis. 

^^et  shot  shells  will  never  again  bother  you  if  you  buy  Remington  UMC  "V^etproof 
Arrow   or  "Nitro  Club"  smokeless  or  "New  Club    black  powder  shells.    The  hardest  rain 
or  longest  soaking  in  a  leaky  boat  will  not  affect  them. 

In  body,  crimp  {or  turn-over)  and  top  wad  they  will  remain  bard  and  smooth  as 
if  fresh  from  the  loading  machine,  and  they  will  work  freely  through  your  modern 
Remington  UMC  autoloading  or  pump  gun,  without  a  bitch,  firing  as  surely  and 
with  the  same  top  speed,  best  pattern  and  penetration. 

Re  mington  UMC  can  now  be  obtained  in  more  than  82,700  leading  sporting 
goods  and  hardware  stores  in  the  United  States — another  detail  of  best  service. 
For  Sale  in  Your  Nearest  Town 
Clean  and  oil  your  gun  with  Rem  Oil— tbe  combina- 
tion Lubricant,  Powder  Solvent  and  Rust  Preventive. 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Inc. 


Largest  ^lanufacturtrs  cf  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  \Por?d 


V/oolworth  Building 


New  York 
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MY  STAR. 


I  have  a  gold  star  on  my  breast, 
A  star  of  strife,  a  star  of  rest; 
It  marks  a  sword  thrust  through  my 
heart, 

It  tells  of  glory  and  of  pain. 

Of  bitter  loss  and  wondrous  gain, 

Of  youth  that  played  the  hero's  part. 

O  star  of  gold  upon  my  breast, 
Tell  of  those  stars  that  he  loved  best; 
He  bore  the  stripes,  he  suffered  all 
To  keep  our  banner  free  from  stain; 
He  hath  not  given  all  in  gain 
In  answering  his  nation's  call. 

O  star  of  hope  upon  my  breast, 
Strengthen  the  faith  I  have  professed! 
He  died  that  nations  might  be  free; 
Help  me  to  live  for  truth  and  right, 
And  with  my  woman's  soul  to  fight 
Nerved  by  his  immortality. 
— Caroline  Ticknor,  in  Boston  Trans- 
script. 


COURTESY  AND  CONSIDERATION. 


"The  greater  man,  the  greater  cour- 
tesy." 

In  every  home  opportunities  should 
be  made  for  the  little  children  to  prac- 
tice consideration  and  care  for  some- 
thing weaker  than  themselves.  The 
cherishing  instinct,  both  in  the  individ- 
ual and  the  family,  needs  cultivation 
and  direction.  It  is  manifested  in  the 
love  of  little  girls  for  their  dolls  and  in 
the  devotion  of  boys  to  their  pets.  If 
this  quality  of  nurture  is  not  exercised 
or  properly  directed,  it  withers ;  for  af- 
fections must  be  exercised  if  they  are 
to  develop.  We  often  see  spoiled  chil- 
dren in  American  families,  where  all 
their  desires  are  gratified  without  ef- 
fort on  their  own  part  and  they  are 
given  no  opportunity  to  serve.  Many 
a  mother  virtually  makes  a  slave  of 
herself  for  her  children,  humoring  ev- 
ery whim,  and  relieving  them  of  all 
care,  trouble  and  responsibility,  only 
to  find  when  they  are  grown  that  they 
are  utterly  selfish  and  inconsiderate. 

Unfortunate,  too,  is  the  only  child 
or  the  youngest  member  of  the  fam- 
ily, who  is  overindulged,  with  no  more 
dependent  member  of  the  household  to 
call  forth  his  tender  feelings.  Here- 
in lies  one  great  value  of  the  kinder- 
garten, where  children  are  given  op- 
portunities to  help  those  younger  than 
"themselves. 

For  the  child  without  companions 
in  the  home,  the  parent  should  pro- 
vide occasions  that  require  service  or 
sacrifice  for  others.  Arrange  to  have 
his  friends  come  frequently  to  play 
with  your  little  one,  and  share  his 
toys,  suggesting  that  the  little  guests 
must  have  the  best. 

Adaptability  is  gained  through  com- 
panionship with  one's  equals.  From 
association  with  boys,  little  girls  learn 
something  of  fair  play,  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  sturdier  virtues; 
while,  from  girls,  the  boys  learn  to 
have  a  chivalrous  attitude  toward 
womankind. 

The  instinct  of  nurture  is  devel- 
oped through  the  care  of  a  garden  or 
pets,  for  a  child  must  exercise  thought 
and  put  it  into  practice,  in  order  to 
obtain  results.  Then,  too,  generosity 
and  respect  are  stimulated  by  sharing 
the  fruits  of  his  care,  a  little  bouquet 
for  mother,  a  head  of  lettuce  for  a 
neighbor,  an  extra  kitten  for  a  play- 
mate. 

If  pets  have  young,  the  child's 
mother  should  call  attention  to  the 
care  of  the  mother  for  her  little  ones, 
and  her  courage  and  self-sacrifice 
whenever  the  young  are  endangered. 
A  child  should  be  taught  to  take  en- 
tire charge  of  his  pets,  to  weed  and 
care  for  his  garden,  if  he  is  to  re- 
ceive the  full  benefit  in  character- 
development,  and  achieve  the  self- 
respect  which  comes  from  responsi- 
bilities accepted. 

Then,  too,  good  manners  which 
spring  from  consideration  are  as  es- 
sential to  the  happiness  of  the  world 
as  are  good  morals,  and  parents  should 
be  examples  of  both  to  their  children. 
How  often  virtuous  people  make  us 
unhappy  by  their  lack  of  tact!  Cour- 
tesy and  graciousness  smooth  out  the 
rough  places  of  life.  A  tiny  boy  of  3 
can  raise  his  hat  and  one  of  5  can 
rise  at  the  table  and  push  mother's 
chair  into,  place.  When  older  people 
enter  a  room,  children  should  rise;  in 
fact,  they  should  be  taught  to  prac- 
tice all  the  little  daily  civilities.  But 


courteous  manners  are  taught  slowly, 
"for  precept  must  be  upon  precept, 
precept  upon  precept;  line  upon  line, 
line  upon  line;  here  a  little  and  there 
a  little."  Many  a  man  of  good  char- 
acter has  greatly  limited  his  useful- 
ness by  his  lack  of  "polish,"  because 
his  mother,  either  from  stupidity  or 
over-indulgence,  neglected  his  social 
training! 

At  this  momentous  time,  it  is  es- 
pecially important  that  all  means  pos- 
sible be  employed  to  foster  the  in- 
stinct of  caring  for  the  weak  and  de- 
pendent. 

It  would  be  well  if  more  children 
were  made  to  feel  responsible  for  some 
child  of  less  favored  circumstances. 
It  is  astonishing  how  boys  and  girls 
will  rise  to  the  occasion  when 'respon- 
sibility is  placed  upon  them.  In  1913 
my  11-year-old  niece  who  lived  in 
London,  had  a  "godchild"  in  another 
city,  to  whom  she  wrote  a  monthly 
letter,  and  sent  little  gifts  at  Christ- 
mas-time and  other  holidays. 

At  the  present  time  the  millions  of 
little  Allied  orphans  should  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  childhood  of 
America.  Correspondence  between 
them  would  not  only  teach  our  chil- 
dren consideration  for  others  and  de- 
velop their  familiarity  with  a  foreign 
language,  but  it  would  also  help  ce- 
ment the  friendship  of  America  with 
her  Allies  and  greatly  promote  the 
cause  of  Internationalism.  —  Bertha 
Johnston.  , 


TIMELY  TOMATO  RECIPES. 


Tomato  Relish. — Skin  15  ripe  toma- 
toes. Pare  and  cut  into  small  pieces 
6  sour  apples.  Peel  5  medium  sized 
onions.  Put  all  this  through  a  food 
chopper  and  add  2  level  tablespoons 
salt,  3  green  peppers,  1-3  teaspoon 
cayenne  pepper,  V2  pint  vinegar.  Boil 
slowly  for  1VZ  hours,  put  relish  in 
scalded  jars  or  bottles  and  seal  while 
hot.  This  is  mild  and  delicious  when 
served  with  meats,  oysters,  or  vege- 
tables. 

Chopped  Green  Pickles. — Chop  1 
gallon  of  green  tomatoes,  1  gallon  of 
cabbage,  y2  gallon  of  onions,  24  large, 
green  peppers,  12  large  red  peppers. 
Put  in  a  vessel  and  cover  with  water, 
add  1  pint  of  salt  and  let  stand  over 
night.  In  the  morning  place  in  a  bag 
and  drain  for  24  hours.  After  drain- 
ing add  1  pint  white  mustard  seed.  In 
a  separate  vessel,  boil  1  gallon  of  vin- 
egar with  1%  pounds  of  brown  sugar. 
When  boiling  hot,  pour  over  the 
chopped  vegetables  and  cook  for  15 
minute^.  Put  in  jars  and  seal  while 
hot. 

Green  Tomato  Sweet  Pickle.^Slice 

1  peck  (8  quarts)  of  green  tomatoes 
and  6  large  onions.  Sprinkle  1  cup  of 
salt  over  them  and  let  stand  over 
night.  Drain  in  the  morning,  add  2 
quarts  of  water  and  1  of  vinegar,  boil 
15  minutes,  then  drain  again  and 
throw  away  the  vinegar  and  water. 
Add  to  the  tomatoes  and  onions  2 
pounds  of  sugar,  2  quarts  of  vinegar, 

2  level  tablespoons  each  of  cloves, 
allspice,  ginger,  mustard  and  cinna- 
mon, 1  teaspoon  of  cayenne.  Boil  for 
five  minutes.  The  allspice  and  cloves 
should  be  tied  up  in  a  piece  of  thin 
cloth  and  should  be  removed  when 
through  cooking.  Put  in  jars  while 
hot  and  seal,  although  this  pickle  will 
keep  without  being  sealed. 

Ripe  Tomato  Marmalade.  —  Two 
dozen  medium-sized  tomatoes,  3  lem- 
ons, 3%  cups  of  sugar.  Peel  and 
slice  the  tomatoes  thin,  removing  as 
many  seeds  as  possible;  peel,  quarter 
and  cut  the  lemons  in  thin  slices. 
Cook  the  lemons,  tomatoes  and  sugar 
together  slowly  until  thick.  Do  not 
stir,  except  to  keep  from  burning. 
Pack  in  hot  sterilized  jars. 


FASHION  NOTES. 

Hats  this  fall  are  small,  medium  and 
large,  as  you  wish,  or  as  the  occa- 
sion demands.  The  new  line  is  length 
across  the  brim,  from  side  to  side. 
Smart  trimming  on  the  tailored  hats 
is  well  to  the  front  and  simple.  A 
half  wreath  at  the  base  of  the  crown 
is  becoming  on  a  slightly  drooping 
model,  and  a  single  feather,  rose  or 
fancy  decorates  the  turned-up  brim. 
Leather  is  very  popular,  both  for  soft 
sport  hats  and  for  trimming  on  the 
semi-tailored  chapeau. 

Suits  are  long  coated  and  conserv- 
ative  in   style.     The    sleeves  and 


shoulders  are  snug  and  the  skirts  still 
adhere  to  the  straight  silhouette  al- 
though wide  enough  for  comfort. 
Homespuns  and  serges  are  still  fav- 
orites for  the  strictly  tailored  suits, 
while  many  new  soft  materials  are 
shown  in  dressier  garments  trimmed 
with  a  fur  collar,  buttons  or  socket 
flaps.  Browns  are  the  favorite  al- 
though blues  are  shown. 

Coats  tend  toward  the  full  skirt, 
many  of  the  models  flaring  from  the 
shoulders.  The  straight-lined  polo 
coat  with  patch  pockets  and  straight 
belt  is  popular  and  always  so  prac- 
tical. Luxurious  fur  coats  cling  to 
the  dolman  style,  while  short  jersey 
cloth  jackets  are  pinched-backed  or 


_  „  THIS  NOVA-TONE 

rree  talking  machine 

Case  Mahogany  finish,  enameled  parti, 
no  motor  to  get  out  of  order,  excellent 
reproducer,  enjoyment  for  all.  Sell  12 
boxei  Mentho-Nova  Salve,  great  for 
cut*,  bum*,  influenza,  elc  Return  $3 
and  (he  machine  rs  yours.  Guaranteed. 
Records  Iree.    Order  today.  Address, 

U.  S.  Co.,  Boi  ieOGreei>»ille,  Pa. 


Norfolk  belted.  From  such  variety  of 
styles  one  is  able  to  select  something 
becoming. 


More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST — the  light  oi  lights  I  A  Ian  tors 
that  lights  with  common  matches  Just 
like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  bums  its  own  gas  from  common  gaso- 
line, giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 
of  300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest 
and  best  light  made.  Costs 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman  Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 
globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Will  last  a  lifetime 
Write  our  office  for  Catalog 
21-R.  P 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO, 

(BtwaeaMM  to  ) 
COLE  LITE  «  BALES  CO., 
Log  Angelee,  Cal.  1ZO  S.  Lob  Angeles  St., 


BIAZIN6-AWAY-IN-C05T-DEFENCE! 


WINTER  COMFORT 


Can  you  honestly  say  you  are  ready  for 
winter  comfort  if  the  usual  discomfort  must 
be  experienced?  "Hustling"  wood,  perhaps 
sawing  and  splitting  too — wood  in,  ashes 
out,  smoke  and  soot — all  of  which  you  paid 
for  at  a  price  higher  than  ever  before  known. 
If  you  can  eliminate  the  discomfort  and  have  greater  com- 
fort, cut  the  cost  and  avoid  all  the  loss,  doesn't  it  appeal  to 
your  better  business  judgment?  It  is  not  a  case  of  investing 
'in  a  new  stove — the  same  stove  is  used,  not  even  any  changes 
made  in  it,  but  it  becomes  a  real  gas  stove,  clean,  cheap  and 
fast,  simply  by  installing  a  Dreadnaught  Burner  and  using 
common  coal  oil  as  a  gas-making  fuel.  Investigate — write 
for  circular.  Get  everything  good  and  "comfy"  before  the 
cold  weather  sets  in. 
BURNER  AND  VALVE — 

COMBINATION  NEEDLE  VALVE  AND  DRAIN 
PREPAID  ANYWHERE   $7.50 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

310  SOUTH  HILL  STREET, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Real  comfort- 


A  good  oil  heater  rilled  with 
Pearl  Oil  assures  you  real  comfort 
at  the  touch  of  a  match.  It  pro- 
vides instant  portable  heat  with- 
out smoke,  dirt  or  dust.  The  oil 
is  consumed  only  when  heat  is 
needed. 

Pearl  Oil  is  refined  and  re- 
refined  to  be  pure  and  clean  burn- 
ing. Sold  in  bulk  and  five-gallon 
cans.  Save  money  by  buying  in 
bulk.   Order  by  name — Pearl  Oil. 

We  recommend  Perfection  Oil 
Heaters. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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SOME  TIMELY  AND  EFFECTIVE  MOSQUITO  REPELLENTS. 

Certain  agricultural  sections  may  gain  undesirable  notoriety 
through  the  presence  of  mosquitoes  to  the  extent  that  it  may  cause 
trouble  in  securing  or  holding  laborers  on  the  farm.  As  a  result  of  a 
year  spent  in  New  Orleans,  where  mosquitoes  are  very  bad,  the  writer 
evolved  the  following  receipt,  which  he  used  with  success  as  a  mosquito 
repellent: 

O'l  of -pennyroyal  (or  citronella)   :  20  drops 

j  '..iiolin  or  white  vaseline   %  ounce 

Oil  o_  cedar  or  oil  of  tar  may  be  substituted  for  citronella  or  penny- 
royal, ;''  those  are  objectionable  to  the  user.  The  mosquito  will 
"feed"  twice  usually  during  the  night — once  about  midnight  and 
again  about  daybreak,  when  one  is  sleeping  heaviest.  In  combining 
the  oil  vsed  alone,  while  repellent,  would  lose  their  virtue  shortly  after 
the  alcohol  is  given  off. 
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THE  POEM  OF  THE  TREE. 


I  think  that  I  shall  never  see 
A  poem  lovely  as  a  tree. 

A  tree  whose  hungry  mouth  is  prest 
Against    the    earth's    most  flowing 
breast. 

A  tree  that  looks  at  God  all  day 
And  lifts  her  leafy  arms  to  pray; 

A  tree  that  may  in  summer  wear 
A  nest  of  robins  in  her  hair; 

Upon  whose  bosom  snow  has  lain; 
Who  intimately  lives  with  rain. 

Poems  are  made  by  fools  like  me, 
But  only  God  can  make  a  tree. 

— Joyce  Kilmer. 

OCTOBER  GARDEN  WORK. 


October  is  a  continuation  of  the 
autumn  planting  season  and  is  much 
like  September,  except  that  light  and 
heat  are  slightly  less  and  light  frosts 
are  nearer.  Consequently,  in  places 
where  fall  frosts  are  expected,  the 
interval  may  be  too  short  for  tender 
plants  to  advance  from  seed  to  ser- 
vice. But  plants  which  must  be  rated 
as  tender  are  few  in  California,  and 
with  these  in  strictly  frostless  situa- 
tions, and  with  all  the  multitude  of 
others  in  places  of  medium  elevation, 
the  month,  which  is  counted  late  in 
in  the  fall  at  the  East,  is  early  in  the 
growing  season  in  California.  In 
fact,  generally  in  the  valleys  and  on 
the  mesas,  October  is  one  of  the  best 
planting  months  of  the  year,  although 
many  are  too  slow  to  realize  it,  and 
fail  of  the  best  results  with  sweet 
peas,  pansies  and  many  other  flowers 
because  they  try  to  follow  eastern 
seed  catalogues  and  eastern  garden 
literature.  California  is  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  country,  and 
October  work  in  the  garden  affords 
one  of  the  most  striking  demonstra- 
tions of  this  fact. 

ThoBe  who  have  waited  for  the 
rains  may  now  enter  quickly  upon 
the  operations  presented  a  month  ago 
for  the  irrigated  garden.  It  is  the 
best  time  of  year  for  soil  enrichment 
with  the  ordinary  materials,  because 
the  ample  moisture  will  induce  their 
speedy  decay  and  assimilation.  Make 
generous  application  in  October  so 
that  the  rains  may  carry  the  soluble 
richness  down  to  the  roots  and  leave 
the  coarser  parts  to  make  mellower 
the  surface  soil  which  may  be  worn 
and  weary  by  tillage. 

Begin  the  prunning  of  deciduous 
shrubs  and  trees — do  not  wait  until 
the  leaves  fall;  when  they  become 


Next  time  you  buy  tea, 
don't  think  of  "a  pound 
of  tea."  Think  of  the  cups 
of  tea  you  are  going  to 
drink. 

Think  of  the  pleasure 
you  are  going  to  get. 
Think  of  the  real  tea-flavor. 

Hien  think  of  tannin — 
ugh! 

Now  do  you  want  com- 
mon tea  or  Schilling  Tea, 
the  fine  economical  prac- 
tical tea? 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — f  apan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parch  myn-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  6r  Co  San  Francisco 


limp  and  lose  their  natural  pose,  their 
work  is  practically  done  for  the 
season. 

Continue  planting  bulbs  for  win- 
ter and  spring  blooming.  Dig  up  and 
replant  singly  such  bulbs  when  they 
have  become  massed  in  too  large 
clumps,  else  they  will  pinch  each 
other  into  inferiority.  Fertilize  the 
borders  where  the  rains  will  awaken 
the  violets  to  new  growth  and  keep 
the  fall  blooming  roses  and  chrysan- 
themums well  fed  and  watered,  so 
that  your  garden  will  be  glorious  at 
Thanksgiving.  Keep  the  lawns  and 
walks  free  of  falling  leaves,  but  do 
not  burn  anything  which  can  be  dug 
into  the  soils  of  the  borders.  Leaf 
mold  is  naturally  scant  in  California, 
therefore  husband  carefully  the  con- 
tributions which  the  plants  make  for 
their  future  thrift.  Be  active  in  gar- 
den effort.' 

Scatter  seeds  of  California  poppy 
and  the  whole  range  of  native  wild 
flowers.  The  rains  will  start  them. 
It  is  nature's  way. 

Continue  dis-budding  and  care  and 
watering  of  chrysanthemums  if 
rains  are  slack — not  forgetting  cloth 
shelters  from  too  hot  sun  and  too 
free  dust,  if  rains  are  late. 

Continue  sowing  sweet  peas,  deeply 
in  light  soil  and  finish  sowing  of 
stocks  and  pansies  for  late  winter 
blooming.  Marigolds  will  also  give 
you  warm  winter  color-masses. 

Plant  out  seedlings  and  perennials 
still  standing  in  seed  boxes.  Pansies, 
stocks  and  the  whole  throng  of  their 
associates  will  bloom  for  the  holidays 
if  now  set  in  places  of  warm 
autumn  sunshine. — California  Garden 
Flowers. 


THE  CHILD'S  HANDICAP. 

Ten  per  cent  of  American  children 
have  adenoids,  according  to  a  recent 
extensive  survey  in  population  cen- 
ters conducted  by  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service.  Excluding 
defective  teeth,  experience  throughout 
the  country  shows  that  adenoids  are 
among  the  most  frequent  of  the 
physical  defects  in  children. 

Adenoids  may  be  prevented  or 
cured  after  development.  As  one  of 
its  contributions  to  improve  the  na- 
tion's health  and  strengthen  its  man- 
hood, the  Public  Health  Service  has 
prepared  a  booklet  on  adenoids  for 
distribution  to  parents  and  school 
authorities. 

It  tells  the  parents  how  the  first 
appearance  of  adenoids  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  labored  mouth  breath- 
ing of  the  child,  particularly  while 
sleeping.  Since  nature  intended  that 
we  should  breathe  through  the  nose, 
a  provision  by  which  the  air  thus 
breathed  is  purified  and  warmed  be- 


fore entering  the  lungs,  it  is  evident 
that  mouth  breathing  results  in  im- 
purities  getting  into  the  air  passages.  ! 
The  dangers  of  this  alone  are  many.  - 
but   there   are   others,   often  grave 
ones.     The    child    with  adenoids  is I 
almost   invariably   underweight,  hol- 
low-chested and  stoop-shouldered,  due 
to  the  labored  breathing.    Facial  de-| 
formity  is  another  result.    The  upper 
teeth  protrude,  are  crowded  out  of 
shape,  and  become  a  fertile  field  for 
disease.     The   children   suffer  from 
frequent  colds,  develop  chronic  nasal 
catarrh  and  sometimes  lose  the  sense 
of  smell  and  bearing. 

Following  adequate  treatment,  im- 
provement is  marked.  The  child  re- 
gains the  lost  weight,  acquires  a 
healthy  color  and  very  soon  is  the 
normal  person  nature  intended  it  to 
be.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
however,  and  where  parents  are  in- 
telligent and  attend  carefully  to  the 
hygiene  of  their  children,  the  forma- 
tion of  adenoids  will  be  'avoided. 


Braender  Tires 
^  Tubes 


Make  Satisfactory  Service 
Doubly  Sure 


Trademark 
Registered 


Equip  your  car  with  BRAENDER  TUBES  as  well  as  TIRES  and  you  will 
have  a  combination  that  is  100  per  cent  satisfaction  sure. 

The  important  track*  records  established  by  Braender  Tires  during  the 
racing  season  of  1919  at  Indianapolis,  Sheepshead  Bay  Speedway,  Union- 
town,  Tacoma,  and  Elgin  prove  them  to  be  without  a  peer  for  SPEED, 
ENDURANCE,  and  ECONOMY. 

These  sensational  victories  are  not  only  a  won  derf  ul  endorsement  of  Braender  Tires  but 
likewise  Braender  Tubes. 

The  terrific  grind,  the  smashing  strains  of  racing  speed,  not  only  called  for  a  tire  of  thor- 
oughbred quality  but  demanded  that  the  tube  which  it  enclosed  be  of  equally  high  grade. 
Braender  Tubes— gray  and  red — are  built  up  of  multiple  layers  of  purest  rubber  and  vul- 
canized into  a  perfect  air-retaining  unit.  This  method  gives  the  greatest  possible  strength 
and  a  uniform  thickness. 

Buy  Braender  Bull  Dog  Non-Skid  Tires  if  you  want  the  best  at  a  fair  price,  but  see  to  it 
that  they  enclose  Braender  Tubes  if  you  would  be  without  trouble  on  the  road  and  secure 
extra  mileage. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Braender  Rubber  &  Tire  Company 
Factory,  RUTHERFORD,  N.  J. 

BRANCHES;  >>yy  York.  N  Broadway;  Pmiladelphia,  1860  ».  Glrard 
Ave.;  Chicago,  G1-7J  l  ast  llth  Street. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 
If  he  cannot  supply  70a,  write  the  nearest  factory  branch,  or 


R.  W.  KINNEY  CO. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


who  are  the  wholesale  distributors  and  they  will  tell  you  where  you 
may  procure  them.     Dealers  send  for  proposition. 


October  25,  1919. 
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TKT  COOKED  CUCUMBEKS. 

Cucumbers,  when  in  season,  are 
usually  cheap — much  cheaper  than 
corn,  beans,  or  peas — but  the  average 
family  grows  tired  of  them  served 
raw  and  so  by  early  fall  comparatively 
few  are  being  eaten  in  American 
homes.  Not  many  American  house- 
keepers know  their  possibilities  as  a 
cooked  vegetable,  but  in  other  countries 
they  are  used  in  the  same  way  as  are 
eggplant,  squash,  and  corn.  They 
have  a  flavor  all  their  own  and  afford 
a  pleasant  change  in  the  diet. 

The  following  recipes  have  been 
taken  largely  from  foreign  cookbooks 
and  are  favorites  of  housewives  of 
other  countries.  You  may  find  that 
your  family  will  like  them  baked, 
boiled,  or  fried  as  well  as  do  the 
Swiss  or  the  French. 

Garnish  for  Fish  and  Meats. — Peel 
and  cut  a  large  cucumber  in  pieces 
about  2  inches  long.  Scoop  out  one 
end.  Fill  with  meat  or  fish  sauce  and 
use  as  garnish  and  serve  one  with 
each  portion  of  meat.  The  sauce  and 
cucumber,  eaten  with  the  meat,  makes 
a  good  relish. 

Baked  Cucumbers.  —  Use  solid  cu- 
cumbers of  the  same  size.  Peel  and 
cut  lengthwise,  scooping  out  the  in- 
side carefully  and  leaving  the  shell 
one-quarter  to  one-half  inch  in  thick- 
ness. To  four  cucumbers  use:  1  cup 
bread  crumbs,  1  tablespoon  butter,  2 
teaspoons  salt,  2  teaspoons  onion, 
finely  chopped,  pepper,  and  the  part 
of  the  cucumber  scooped  out.  If 
seeds  are  large,  do  not  use  the  seedy 
part.  Fill  cucumbers,  sprinkle  some 
buttered  bread  crumbs  on  top.  Bake 
until  tender — about  30  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Stewed  Cucumber's  with  Sauce. — 
Slice  cucumbers  into  pieces  an  inch 
long  and  cook  until  tender  in  salted 
water.  Serve  hot  with  sauce  made  as 
follows:  1  tablespoon  butter,  1  table- 
spoon flour,  %  cup  rich  milk,  yolks  of 
2  eggs,  well  beaten,  1  teaspoon  vine- 
gar, salt  and  pepper.  .Mix  butter  and 
flour  in  frying  pan.  When  well 
blended,  add  milk  and  cook  until 
rather  thick.  Pour  over  eggs  and 
vinegar. 

Fried  Cucumbers. — Peel  and  cut 
cucumbers  in  lengthwise  slices.  Roll 
in  flour  and  fry  in  deep  fat  until 
golden  brown.    Serve  very  hot. 

Sauted  Cucumbers  and  Onions. — 1 
tablespoon  butter  or  drippings,  2  cu- 
cumbers, 1  small  onion,  y2  cup  milk 
or  cream,  salt  and  pepper.  Fry  onion 
in  butter  until  golden  brown,  then  add 
sliced  cucumbers  and  cook  until  ten- 
der. Add  cream  or  milk  and ,  season 
well  with  salt  and  pepper. 


BOUSEHOLD  HINTS. 


Iron-colored  linens  on  the  wrong 
side. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  will  remove 
starch. 

Hot  drinks  are  better  than  cold  for 
old  people. 

Never  soak  clothes  in  hot  water;  it 
will  set  the  stains. 

Prunes  should  be  soaked  for  six  or 
eight  hours  before  cooking. 

Nothing  ruins  a  hard  wood  as 
quickly  as  scrubbing. 


BAKED  STUFFED  ONIONS. 


Boil  large  white  onions  for  half  an 
hour  in  boiling,  salted  water.  Drain, 
cool  and  scoop  out  the  centers.  Mix 
together  two  tablespoons  of  chopped 
walnuts,  %  cup  chopped  apple,  4 
tablespoons  grated  bread  crumbs  and 
2  tablespoons  of  melted  fat.  This 
amount  will  fill  half  a  dozen  onions. 
Set  the  filled  onions  in  a  baking  pan 
and  bake  for  twenty  minutes,  basting 
with  a  little  pork  fat  diluted  with 
water. 


WHY  ALWAYS  MAYONNAISE? 


The  present-day  American  cook 
seems  to  feel  content  if  she  knows 
how  to  produce  two  salad  dressings — 
mayonnaise  and  French.  These  are 
the  two  most  useful  of  dressings,  but 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  one  should 
know  how  to  make  some  other  sorts. 
Here  are  some  well-tried  recipes  that 
may  add  a  charm  to  the  menu. 

With  Pineapple  Juice. — Beat  two 
eggs  until  frothy  and  add  a  quarter 
of  a  cup  of  pineapple  juice  and  one- 
fourth  of  a  cup  of  lemon  juice.  Put 


in  a  double  boiler  and  stir  constantly 
until  it  thickens.  Season  with  a  little 
salt  and  set  away  to  cool.  This  is  de- 
licious with  any  fruit  salad,  but  espe- 
cially so  with  one  made  of  apples, 
nuts  and  celery. 

For  Potatoes  or  Cabbage. — Beat 
slightly  two  eggs  in  a  double  boiler 
and  add  a  rounded  tablespoon  of 
slightly  melted  butter.  Add  a  half- 
cup  of  sour  cream,  season  with  mus- 
tard, pepper  and  salt.  Cook  until  it 
thickens. 

For  Plain  Lettuce. — To  a  cup  of 
mayonnaise  dressing,  add  a  cup  of 
whipped  cream.  Stir  in  a  little  pap- 
rika and  chili  sauce  to  make  it  a  light 
pink,  also  a  little  sugar. 

With  Boiled  Eggs. — Mash  the  cooked 
yolks  of  three  eggs  until  smooth  and 
then  the  yolk  of  one  raw  egg  and 
work  in  a  half-teaspoon  of  salt  and 
a  dash  of  mayonnaise.  Add  a  gill  of 
olive  oil,  drop  by  drop,  mixing  in  grad- 
ually three  tablespoons  of  vinegar. 
This  is  good  with  any  sort  of  salad. 

RECOMMENDED  BY  A  READER. 


A"365"Day  Liniment 


OU  ARE  SAYING  TO  YOURSELF— 
"If  I  only  knew  of  something  to  stop 

that  Backache — help  my  Rheumatism — cure  my 
Neuralgia,  I  would  send  and  get  it  at  once." 
Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  will  give  you  immediate 
A  Marvelous  Human  Flesh  Healer  and  a  never  failing 
remedy  for  every  known  pain  that  can  be  relieved  or  cured  by 
external  applications.    Thousands  testify  to  the  wonderful  healing  and 
curing  powers  of  this  great  French  Remedy.    A  Liniment  that  will 
soothe,  heal  and  cure  your  every  day  pains,  wounds  and  bruises. 


Editor  Home  Circle:  When  you  have 
tried  all  the  standard  remedies  for 
corns  and  failed,  touch  them  up  with 
iodine  a  few  times.  That's  the  end  of 
that  trouble. 

Some  one  says,  keep  rice  flour  to 
thicken  your  gravies — it  refuses  to 
lump.  It's  too  good  to  forget.  I  have 
tried  it  with  success. — S.  J.  K.,  Por- 
terville. 


FRUIT  TASTE. 


Take  1  pound  of  seeded  dates,  1 
pound  of  seeded  raisins,  %  pound 
candied  cherries,  1  pound  figs,  two 
cups  nut  meats.  Put  all  of  these 
through  the  meat  chopper  twice, 
spread  pulverized  sugar  on  the  board, 
knead  the  mixture  well  with  the  sugar. 
Roll  out  y2  inch  thick;  cut  in 
squares;  roll  in  granulated  sugar; 
pack  away  in  oiled  paper. 


Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  ^ 

The  Great  French  Remedy  $ 

Will  Do  It  & 


/t  Helps  Nature  to  Heal  and  Cure.    Penetrates,  acts  quickly,  yet  Is  —  ^J, 

perfectly  harmless.  Kills  all  Germs  and  prevents  Blood  Poison.  Nothing 
so  good  known  as  an  application  for  Sores,  Wounds,  Felons,  Exterior 
Cancers,  Burns,  Carbuncles  and  Swellings. 

"I  had  a  bad  hand  with  four  running  sores  on  it.  The  more  I  doctored  the 
worse  it  got.  I  used  Caustic  Balsam  and  never  needed  a  doctor  after  that." 
—Ed.  Rosenburg,  St.  Ansgat,  la. 

Mrs.  James  McKenzie,  Edina,  Mo.,  says:  "Just  ten  applications  of 
Caustic  Balsam  relieved  me  of  goitre.  My  husband  also  cured  eczema  with  it, 
and  we  use  it  for  corns,  bunions,  colds,  sore  throat  and  pain  in  the  chest." 

A  Safe,  Reliable  Remedy  for  Sore  Throat,  Chest  Cold,  Backache, 
Neuralgia,  Sprains,  Rheumatism  and  Stiff  Joints.  Whenever  anjd 
wherever  a  Liniment  is  needed  Caustic  Balsam  has  no  Equal. 

Dr.  Higley,  Whitewater,  Wis. ,  writes:  "I  have  been  Ufing  taustic  Balsam 
for  ten  years  for  different  ailments.   It  has  never  failed  me  yet." 

A  liniment  that  not  only  heals  and  cures  Human  Flesh,  but  for  years 
the  accepted  Standard  veterinary  remedy  of  the  world. 

Price, $1.75  per  bottle  at  all  Druggists  or  sent  by  us  express  prepaid. 
Write  for  Free  Booklet  and  read  what  others  say. 

THE  LAWRENCE  WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland.  Ohio 


STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


Hollers  are  stylish 


Styleplus  for  this  fall  include  a  wide 
choice  in  belters.  Suits  and  overcoats 
both.  Every  man  of  every  age  and  every 
physique  can  find  the  Styleplus  that  will 
make  him  look  his  best. 

Styleplus  are  smart  clothes  for  smart 
men.    They  have  the  style  and  they 
give   the   service.     They   sell,  at 
known   prices.      We   attach  a 
sleeve  ticket  to  each  garment 
which  tells  the  price. 

Always  see  and  try  on  clothes 
before  you  buy  them.    Buy  at  a  store. 
And  then  you  know  what  you  are  get- 
ting for  your  good  money. 

Clothes  will  be  more  expensive  later 
on.  Conditions  are  forcing  prices  up. 
Buy  liberally  for  fall.    Buy  Styleplus  now. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant  in  most  cities  and 
towns.    Write  us  (Dept.  AA   for  name  of  local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md.     The  bio  name  in  clothes 


^^^^^ 


f 


Copyright  1919 
Henry  Sonnebom 
Sc  Co.  Inc. 


$30-$35$4O$45 

And  a  limited  assortment  at*25 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


Trade  Mark  Registered 


Xmericas  known -priced  clothes 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


POULTRY    AND    EABHITS  AT 
INTERNATIONAL. 


(Py   Frederick    W.    D'Kvelyn,  Superintendent 
Poultry  and  Pet  Stock  Show.) 

There  is  no  substitute  for  sweat,  ex- 
cept perspiration.  The  world  is  five 
years  behind  time  in  production.  This 
is  a  deficiency  that  must  be  overtaken. 
Our  sin  has  not  been  that  of  entang- 
ling alliances,  but  of  entangling  limi- 
tations. The  malady  is  admitted.  The 
remedy  is — "make  good."-  No  Califor- 
nian,  not  to  mention  San  Franciscan, 
would  willingly  be  listed — "not  of  this 
world."  So  to  make  good  is  a  respon- 
sibility which  has  a  demand  as  per- 
sonal as  it  is  universal. 

San  Francisco  has  innate  and  spe- 
cific qualities  that  constitute  it  a  log- 
ical center  for  a  world  exhibition.  All 
things  come  to  them  that  wait.  We 
admit  a  long  waiting  for  just  such  a 
demonstration  as  the  forth  coming  C. 
I.  L.  S.  Corporation  renders  possible. 

Livestock  products  are  a  dominant 
factor  in  the  balancing  up  of  this  five 
years  rear-end  slump  in  the  necessi- 
ties of  life.  No  integer  in  that  classi- 
fication, be  "it  ever  so  humble,"  can 
afford  to  be  overlooked  or  set  aside. 
And  as  complementary  to  that  claim, 
the  small  producer,  he  of  the  limited 
number,  or  of  the  backyard  lot,  must 
recognize  that  his  share  is  relatively 
as  necessary  and  catered  for  as  the 
exhibit  of  the  carload  lots  or  broad- 
acred  stockman.  The  success  of  this 
show  will  be  a  direct  output  of  tnis 
recognition  and  blending  of  duty  and 
co-operation. 

In  the  small  stock,  poultry,  pigeons 
and  rabbits,  it  is  no  exaggeration  of 
prediction  based  upon  evidences  of 
fact,  but  these  will  be  assembled  not 
merely  in  numbers,  but  in  quality  and 
variety  in  all  three  groups,  a  display 
that  will  outclass  any  record  hitherto 
reported  from  any  section  of  the 
United  States. 

The  show  is  a  necessity  independent 
of  viewpoint.  Its  initial  effort  must 
be  so  endorsed  and  appreciated,  com- 
mercially, socially  and  educationally, 
that  its  annual  repetition  will  become 
an  established  reality  in  this  great 
western  domain  of  mighty  resources 
and  unlimited  responsibilities 


RAISING  CHICKENS  ON  SHARES. 


To  the  Editor:  A  land  owner  wishes 
me  to  raise  chickens  for  him.  He  is 
to  get  500  day-old  chicks,  furnish  all 
feed  and  equipments.  I  am  to  fur- 
nish the  labor.  What  salary  per 
month  should  I  receive,  or  what  share 
of  the  chickens? — Mrs.  E.  G.  F.  Per- 
kins. 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  an- 
ticipate what  division  of  profits 
would  be  nearly  equitable,  or  what 
would  be  a  proper  salary,  until  after 
records  of  at  least  one  year  are  es- 
tablished. In  order  to  be  able  to  reply 
to  similar  requests,  B.  F.  Kaupp, 
poultry  investigator  at  North  Caro- 
lina Experimental  Station,  summarizes 
the  result  of  a  twelve-month  account 
of  88  hens  run  as  a  profit  test  at  that 
station  as  follows:  To  the  supplier  of 
the  feed  should  be  awarded  51  per 
cent  of  the  total  receipts;  to  the 
owner  of  land  and  equipment,  includ- 
ing interest  and  depreciation  on  same, 

24  per  cent;  and  for  all  labor  in  han- 
dling the  flock,  including  interest  on 
the  value  of  the  flock  and  depreciation 
of  same  from  death  and  other  causes, 

25  per  cent  For  the  reason  that  labor 
,is  much  higher  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

in  order  to  provide  a  proper  share  for 
our  correspondent  it  is  possible  that 
labor  should  be  awarded  more  than 
25  per  cent. 


EGOS  HAVE  BLOOD  SPOTS. 


To  the  Editor:  Some  of  my  hens 
frequently  lay  eggs  with  blood  spots 
in  them.  Have  you  any  idea  what 
causes  this,  and  is  there  any  remedy? 
— Mrs..  A.  K.  Lincoln. 

Frequently  the  first  eggs  laid  by 
pullets  will  have  blood-clots  in  them; 
but  at  times  the  eggs  from  mature 
hens  will  be  similarly  affected,  in 
which  cases  it  is  due  to  a  slight  hem- 
orrhage that  occurs  in  the  upper  por- 


tion of  the  oviduct.  This  may  be 
caused  by  feeding  large  amounts  of 
very  rich  feed  or  spice  and  drugs  to 
stimulate  egg  production.  To  correct 
the  trouble  feed  an.  abundance  of 
green  feed  and  for  a  short  time  feed 
less  meat  and  other  concentrated 
feeds. 


SANTA    CRUZ    SENDS    OUT  A 
CHALLENGE. 


Who  has  a  flock  of  ten  pullets 
which  will  average  200  eggs  per  hen 
or  better  the  coming  season?  To  such 
we  would  say,  let  us  see,  let  us  meet 
you  in  the  arena  and  take  up  the  chal- 
lenge. Such  an  arena  is  being  pre- 
pared at  Santa  Cruz.  It  will  be  mod- 
ern, new,  under  the  advisory  super- 
vision of  the  University  of  California, 
all  hens  will  be  trapnested,  fed  a 
carefully  prepared  ration,  and  in  ev- 
ery way  it  will  be  an  up-to-date  con- 
test. 

And  why  should  you  accept  such 
challenge  if  you  have  the  pullets? 
First,  because  if  you  have  such  a  pen 
of  pullets,  unless  you  advertise  the 
fact  your  fame  will  be  a  candle  light 
under  a  bushel  measure.  Second,  you 
yourself  want  to  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  how  much  better  you  are 
than  the  average  man  when  it  comes 
to  raising  chickens.  But  third,  and 
most  important  of  all,  you  will  want 
these  hens  trapnested. 

It  will  cost  you  two  dollars  per  hen 
to  make  an  entry;  it  will  be  worth  all 
of  that  to  you  to  have  these  ten  hens 
trapnested. 

So,  if  you  are  that  lucky  person, 
again  we  would  urge  you  to  take  some 
action  at  once.  The  contest  begins 
November  1.  You  can  get  all  the  de- 
tailed information  by  writing  to  the 
Santa  Cruz  County  Farm  Bureau, 
Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  or  by  asking  your 
local  Farm  Advisor. 


TURKEY  MOPES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  sick  turkey; 
she  won't  eat,  but  drinks  all  the  time 
and  just  mopes  around.  The  drop- 
pings are  of  a  greenish  color.  What 
is  the  trouble  and  remedy? — Sub- 
scriber, Martinez. 

The  trouble  probably  originated 
through  indigestion,  and  the  liver, 
and  possibly  other  organs,  have 
now  become  seriously  affected.  Most 
likely  the  indigestion  was  caused  by 
overeating  of  grains,  or  other  rich 
feed,  and  lack  of  green  and  bulky 
feed.  A  large  dose  of  castor  oil  and 
plenty  of  green  feed  will  help  to  cure 
the  trouble  if  the  fowl  is  not  too  far 
gone. 


ATTENTION,  RED  BREEDERS] 


On  Sunday,  November  2,  at  2:30  p. 
m.,  at  the  California  International 
Livestock  Show,  San  Francisco,  in  Red 
Alley,  The  Rhode  Island  Red  Club  of 
Northern  California  will  meet  for  a 
very  important  meeting.  All  mem- 
bers are  urgently  requested  to  be 
present  and  all  Red  Breeders,  whether 
members  or  not,  are  cordially  invited. 
At  this  meeting  we  will  decide  where 
to  place  the  silver  cup  offered  to  our 
Association  by  the  Oakland  Poultry 
Show,  the  official  show  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Red  Club  of  Northern  Califor- 
nia this  year.  Everybody  present, 
please. 


REPEATED  BY  REQUEST. 


They  all  do  it,  and  why  not  us? 
This  yarn  is  not  original,  but  it  is 
worth  repeating,  and  inasmuch  as  a 
friend  sent  it  in  with  a  request  that 
it  be  printed,  here  goes: 

The  dyspeptic  friend  was  dining 
with  the  parents  of  Bobby,  aged  8. 
Daddy  was  carving  the  duck. 

"What  part  of  the  duck  do  you  pre- 
fer?" asked  Daddy. 

"None  at  all,"  was  the  reply.  "I 
never  eat  duck." 

Whereupon  Mother  sent  the  servant 
to  the  kitchen  for  some  cold  chicken. 

"Thanks,  you're  very  kind,  but  I 
never  eat  chicken." 

Host  and  hostess  were  in  despair, 
when  the  latter  remembered  there 


was  some  very  fine  cold  roast  beef 
left,  so  she  sent  for  that. 

"No,  many  thanks,"  said  the  visi- 
tor; "I  never  eat  roast  beef." 

Meanwhile  Bobby  had  been  grow- 
ing more  and  more  nervous.  At  the 
third  refusal  he  piped  up: 

"Say,  Daddy,  maybe  the  old  duffer 
would  like  to  suck  an  egg." 


"I  Hear  You  Ca-a-aling  Me,"  war- 
bled daughter  from  the  parlor. 

"Yes,"  sang  the  mother  from  the 
kitchen.  "I  want  you  to  help  me  with 
the  dis-s-shes." 

And  then  a  profound  silence 
reigned. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Eate  Zy,  cents  per  word  each  inane. 

YOU'VE   OFTEN  THOUGHT — How  can  I 

tret  hens  to  clear  $5  yearly?  Easy.  Twenty 
generations  selecting:,  trapnesting.  breeding 
best,  has  developed  200-300-e?ff  hens  that  re- 
produce their  kind.  Let  our  circular  reveal 
the  secret  of  %%  bens  clearing  $3.00;  $3.60 
hens  clearing  SG.  Leghorns,  Anconas.  Reds, 
Rocks.  Minoroas.  Chicks,  Turkeys.  CHICKS. 
EGGS — hundreds.  LAYING.  YODNGER  PUL- 
LETS, BREEDERS,  near  price  ordinary  stock. 
Well  booked  into  Spring,  yet  most  weeks  open 
for  thousands  chicks.  140.000  hatching  ca- 
pacity. Half  go  to  former  customers.  Re- 
turned thousands  dollars  for  chicks  we 
couldn't  supply.  Learn  why.  J.  Beeson,  Pas- 
adena. Calif. 


MAEIAJO  FARM 

P.  O.  Box  B97. 

Sacramento,  Calif, 
offers 

White  Leghorns.  Brown  Leghorns.  White  Rock; 
Cockerels  and  Pullets. 
High-class,  standard-bred  stock. 
PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTE 8  —  Our 

200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels. 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson,  Box  8,  130  Willard  St.,  San  Jose. 
California. 

™  ORDER  BABY  CHICKS  NOW— For  immedi- 
ate  or  spring  delivery.  Several  varieties.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  circular. 
R.  I.  Red.  Buff  Orpington  and  White  Rock 
cockerels  now  ready  for  shipment.  Stubbe 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Box  67,  Palo 
Alto.  Cal. 


8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — by  the 
100  or  1000  from  A-l  Hoganised  and  Trap- 
nested  stock.  Won  1st.  2nd  and  Special 
(Utility  Class),  Oakland  and  Modesto.  Order 
early  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery.  A.  O.  ft 
P.  M.  Forster,  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Cal. 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY.  .Can  ship- day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Four  varieties.  We  challenge  the  hen.  or 
anybody  else.  Free  fall  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
Petal um a.  Calif. 

~  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  —  Young 
breeding  stock.  January  and  February  hatch. 
Chance  to  get  a  thoroughbred  young  torn  rea- 
sonable. A.  P.  Ward  ft  Son,  Calistoga. 
_~BARRED_PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden.  Box  3.  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 

"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  ~  Hoganiied 
and  trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Fall  chicks, 
eggs,  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead.  Calif. 

ROCK,  RED  OB  LEGHORN  baby  chicks-^ 
large  or  small  lots.  Right  prices.  Madera 
Hatchery.  Madera.  Cal.   

BUFF  19BPINGTON8,  BUFF  DUCKSTbOUR^ 
BON  BED  TUBKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Rt.  2.  Box  144D.  Pomona.  California. 

GOLDCBOFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Win- 
ners  San  Jose  show.  Choice  stock  for  sale. 
Samuel  Abrams.  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEEXE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  645  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton,  California.  Stamps. 
~ SUPERB BARRED  BOCK  and  Blue  'AndatlT 
si  an  cockerels.  -  February  hatch  at  S6.00  each. 
Geo.  I.  Wright.  Mokelumne  Hill.  Cal. 
~*PUBEBBBED  8.  C.  BHODE  ISLAND  BED 
hatching  eggs.  92.00  per  fifteen.  E.  G.  Go- 
ing. Quail  Ranch,  Pixley,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TUBKEYS — AlbeiV  M.  Bar' 
ments.  Calif 


RABBITS. 

NEW  ZEALAND  RED  BUCKS  and^  does! 
Start  right  with  does  bred  to  registered  bucks. 
Dixolano  Rabbitry,  Box  621,  Dixon. 


For  Sick  Chickens 

Preventive  and  curative  of  cold*,  roup,  can* ft.  ■welled 
bead,  tore  head,  chicken  pox.  Umber  neck,  >our  crop,  chot- 
era.  bowel  trouble .  ete.  bin.  T.  A.  Mr  Icy  of  GaJien.  lliob.. 
layi;  "Have uaed Gerraozone  17  rra.  tor  chicken*  and  could 
not  (at  aiontf  without  It."  Geo.  F.  Vickennan.  Rockdale. 
H.  Y..  ear*:  "Have  uaed  Gennoeooe  12  ye  are;  the  beat  tor 
bowel  treublea  I  ever  found."  Frank  Sluka.  Chicago.  Ill  . 
wrhea:  "I  have  loat  but  1  pigeon  and  no  chicken*  In  the  3  yra. 
I  have  been  using  Gennosone."  C  O.  P©  train.  Moline.  Ill  : 
"1  never  bad  a  aick  cbick  all  laat  season. "  Bernard  Horn- 
ing. Kirksville.  Mo.,  Bay*:  "Cued  my  puniest  chicka  this 
aprlof."  Ralph  Wurst.  Frie.  Fa.,  aaya:  Not  a  casrefwhite 
diarrhoea  In  3  rra.  1  raise  over  •  thousand  a  year."  Good 
also  tor  rabbfta.  birda.  pet  stock. 

GERMOZONE    la  sold  generally  at  drug  and*  teed  store*. 
Don't  rlak  a  aubetltutc.    We  mail  from  Omaha  poatpald  in 
new  25c.  7Sc  and  31.50  alsee.    Poultry  book.  free. 
ftCO. H.  LEE  CO..  Dept.  (B6.  OMAHA.  Nil. 


/TyCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

V  fO"  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
^.  tJU  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 

K^^J"W'CHICKENS  FROM 
ISKftSHELL  TO  MARKET" 

rTAMIIIllwJr^ny 


Attend  the  California 
International  Livestock 
Show,  San  Francisco, 
November  1st  to  8th. 


PROTEIN 

SPELLS 

Poultry 
Profit 

FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

feed  high  grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  poul- 
trymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.    The  best  is  al 
ways  the  cheapest. 

GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
ofTal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  oar  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 
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AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

Mflo  maize  is  an  important  new 
crop  in  Perris  Valley  this  year. 

Scott  Valley,  Siskiyou  county,  had 
an  exceptionally  fine  apple  crop  this 
year. 

Many  1919  lima  beans  have  been 
sold  in  Orange  County  at  $11.50  to 
$12.05  per  cental.  * 

The  flouring  mill  at  Ft.  Jones,  Scott 
Valley,  Siskiyou  county,  is  running 
night  and  day,  grinding  the  abundant 
harvest. 

A  buyer  of  Napier  grass  joints  for 
planting  complained  that  they  did  not 
grow.  It  was  because  he  had  planted 
them  in  dry  ground.  They  need 
moisture  for  the  young  roots. 

Eastern  soup  manufacturers  are 
buying  considerable  tomato  puree  in 
California  at  fair  prices.  This  re- 
lieves an  overburdened  supply  of 
canned  tomatoes  held  over  from  1918. 

Martin  Kuster,  who  has  3,200  acres 
of  rice  in  the  Wheatland  district,  ex- 
pects 128,000  sacks,  which,  at  pros- 
pective market  prices,  will  bring  him 
$700,000.    Not  all  of  that  is  profit! 

The  Colusa  Rice  mill,  one  of  the 
eight  large  mills  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley,  commenced  operation  October 
20.  It  is  expected  to  mill  nearly  200,- 
000  bags  of  rice  during  its  eight 
months'  run. 

A  big  cauliflower  acreage  in  the 
Compton  district  of  Los  Angeles  coun- 
ty is  signed  up  for  delivery  to  the  Veg- 
etable Growers  of  California,  Inc.,  who 
will  pack  carlots  in  their  own  sheds 
adjacent  to  the  fields  for  shipment  to 
eastern  markets. 

Madera  county  has  been  busy  fight- 
ing squirrels.  Eleven  and  a  half  tons 
of  poisoned  barley  have  been  distrib- 
uted to  ranchers  through  the  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner's  office, 
and  many  ranchers  have  mixed  their 
own  or  bought  commercial  poisoned 
barley.  The  county  has  a  carload  of 
carbon  bisulphide  ordered  for  use 
when  the  rainy  season  sets  in. 

The  weed  war  is  being  earned  on 
vigorously  in  Yuba  county.  A  begin- 
ning infestation  of  Johnson  grass  was 
promptly  dug  out  by  the  railroad  near 
Wheatland  on  request  of  the  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner.  Officials 
of  the  Hallwood  Ditch  Co.  have  been 
notified  that  water  grass,  Canadian 
thistle  and  other  weeds  are  fouling 
their  ditch  banks,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  they  fence  in  and  let 
sheep  clean  up  the  weeds. 

F.  W.  Read  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Markets  and  E.  W.  Stillwell  of  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  recently 
arrived  in  Los  Angeles  to  report  mar- 
ket and  crop  conditions  of  commercial 
vegetables  and  field  crops.  Mr.  Still- 
well  succeeds  R.  G.  Risser,  who  re- 
signed some  time  ago  to  do  similar 
work  for  the  California  Vegetable 
Union.  Mr.  Read  succeeds  H.  H.  War- 
ner, who  resigned  to  take  up  field 
work  for  the  California  Walnut 
Growers'  Association. 

The  160-acre  ranch  of  Win.  Jahde 
on  the  Klamath  River,  below  Ham- 
burg, Siskiyou  county,  besides  produc- 
ing hay,  grain  and  stock,  has  the  fol- 
lowing fruits:  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
grapes  and  strawberries;  and  an  espe- 
cially fine  variety  of  soft-shelled  Eng- 
lish walnuts,  one  fifteen-year-old  tree 
bearing  one  hundred  pounds  this  sea- 
son. These  nuts  are  large,  many 
measuring  six  inches  in  circumference 
with  hull  removed. 


GOOD  EECOBD  FOE  TBACTOB. 


STEAM    THEOUGH    THE  CARBU- 
EETEE. 

A  "super-carbureter"  was  shown  in 
the  accessories  tent  at  the  Los  An- 
geles tractor  demonstration.  Its  duty 
is  chiefly  to  supply  steam  to  the  in- 
take manifold.  Water  from  the  water 
jacket  is  heated  on  the  exhaust  pipe 
for  this  purpose.  A  pipe  also  con- 
nects the  supercarbureter  with  the 
crank  case  so  that  the  suction  draws 
oil  vapors  from  the  crank  case  and 
mixes  them  with  the  steam.  This  lu- 
bricates the  valve  seats  and  helps 
compression.  It  also  supplies  a  little 
explosive  vapor  from  the  hot  beaten 
oil  which  adds  to  the  power.  The 
steam  keeps  all  carbon  soft  and  thus 
gets  rid  of  it  through  the  exhaust. 
The  device  is  adaptable  to  any  auto- 
mobile, tractor,  or  motor  truck. 


A  track-type  tractor  of  20-35  horse- 
power, which  had  worked  1,035  hours 
with  a  total  cost  for  repairs  of  $1.50, 
was  shown  at  the  Los  Angeles  tractor 
demonstration.  It  was  owned  by  J. 
Reeves  of  Northam  Station,  Orange 
County.  He  had  plowed  173  acres 
with  this  tractor;  disked  300  acres, 
chiseled  300  acres,  and  done  other 
miscellaneous  work  with  it. 


—and  ship  his  bide  to  DENVER. 

Stephens  will  pty  yon  the  bights!  price*  for 

all  Western  Fun  —  Coyotes,  Skunks, 
Muskrats,  Wild  Cats  md  ail  others. 

DENVER  is  the  Closest  and  Best  Market  on 
Earth  for  Western  Trappers  and  For  Shippers. 

Stephens  of  Denver  is  the  larg- 
est exclusive  buyer  of  Western 
Raw  Furs  in  the  world.  Stephens 
charges  you  no  commission— saves 
you  60c  to  $10  on  express  or  parcel 
post  and  you  get  your  money  back 
because 


■  lllu 

■  Tr 

■  Guide 

■  FREE 


WRITE 
TODAY 
For  Big 

llustreted 
appersj  J  "to  T6~  cfays*q  uicker 

Denver  is  closer  to  your  town 

than  any  other  Important  Fur 
 Center.  Every  shipment  person- 
ally graded  and  priced  by  s  member  of  the  firm. 
TRAPS  AT  FACTORY  PRICES 


Stephens  sells  Traps,  Animal  Bait 

and  all  Trappers'  Suppl.es 
torn  price*.  Write  t 
trBted  Trap  Catalo; 


II  Trappe 
W 

 rap  Catalog.  Treppt 

Fur  Price  List  and  Shipping  Tb«3— 


at  rock  bot- 
~  sr.  Illi 
Trappere'  Guld 


E.A.Stephens  &  Go. 

141  Stephens  Bldg. 

Denver.  Colo.,  U.i 


"It's  wondmrfal— 
fiardly  a  sound" 


SILENT  ALAMO  ™  m 


&  POWER  PLANT 


Supplies  brilliant  illumination  in  the  house;  you  merely  press  a  button. 
Floods  the  barn  and  other  buildings,  too.  PROVIDES  RUNNING  WATER 
for  house  and  barn  (send  for  Booklet  on  Duro  Well  Systems).  Supplies 
power  to  run  small  power  machinery;  churn,  separator,  washing  machine, 
electric  fan,  etc.  QUIETEST  RUNNING  and  most  powerful  motor  used 
on  any  similar  plant.  No  ruinous  vibration.  Requires  minimum  of  atten- 
tion.   WRITE  FOR  ALAMO  BOOKLET,  which  tells  you  all  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 

68  Fremont  St.  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


420  E.  Third  St,  Dept  A, 
LOS  ANGELES 


Why  Firestone  is  Giving 
Extra  Value  in  Tires 


Firestone  is  giving  so  much  more 
per  dollar  this  year  than  the  or- 
dinary that  our  42,000  dealers 
want  us  to  tell  the  public  why. 

How  can  Firestone  sell  the  new- 
Standard  Oversize  Firestone 
Cord  at  a  normal  price? 

How  can  Firestone  give  the  most 
highly  perfected,  special  molded 
3V2-inch  tire  at  a  price  that 
dealers  visually  ask  for  "off 
brand"  kinds? 

How  can  Firestone  tubes  be 
sold  for  less  than  others  of  any 
reputation  at  all  when  their  very 
looks  and  "body"  and  feel  in- 
dicate their  finer  quality  and 
longer  mileage? 

Theanswertoall  this  is  Firestone 
generalship  of  man  power  — 
Firestone  organization  of  brains 
and  capital. 

Firestone  has  built  tires  since 
the  beginning  of  motorcars  and 
trucks.  Firestone  built  the  first 
truck  tire,  and  practically  all  the 
"firsts"  among  tire  and  rim  im- 
provements belong  to  Firestone. 


Most  Miles 
per  Dollar 


Plant  No.  1.  Capacity  20,000  Tires  Daily 
This  vast  plant  is  now  concentrated  on  Cord 
Tires  and  Truck  Tires.  Its  efficiency  and 
capacity  have  been  greatly  increased  by 
Plant  No.  2. 


That's  because  Firestone  has 
thought  farther  ahead. 

So  today,  Firestone  is  farther 
ahead  than  ever.  Year  by  year 
Firestone  has  been  laying  those 
foundations  ®f  man  power  and 
resources  which  are  bearing 
their  biggest  fruit  in  low  cost 
mileage  today. 

It  took  Firestone  man  power  to 
create  the  factories  shown  here. 

It  took  Firestone  man  power  to 
foresee  the  value  of  a  Firestone 
organization  in  Singapore,  the 
source  of  rubber  supply,  there- 
by saving  you  3  cents  a  pound 
on  rubber. 

J  *•• 


Plant  No.  2.  Capacity  1 6,000  Tires  Daily 
Devoted  exclusively  to  3Vz->nch  Tires. 
Firestone  is  first  with  a  huge  separate  fac- 
tory and  organization  specializing  entirely 
on  this  tire  in  greatest  demand. 


It  took  Firestone  man  power  to 
control  the  fabric  from  cotton 
field  through  the  mill,  and  to 
design  looms  for  special  widths 
of  fabric,  thus  reducing  waste 
and  lowering  the  cost. 

And  why  is  this  Firestone  or- 
ganization the  most  effective  in 
the  business? 

Because  Firestone  attracts  and 
holds  the  men  who  do  things. 

90%  of  Firestone  workers  own 
stock  in  the  company.  Firestone 
Park  is  a  unique  and  attractive 
home  community;  the  clubhouse 
plays  a  real  part  in  the  daily  life 
of  these  workers.  The  Firestone 
bank  has  thousands  of  deposi- 
tors. The  Firestone  insurance 
fund  protects  every  worker  in 
the  organization. 

All  of  these  are  reasons  why 
Firestone  can  give  more  in  the 
Cord  Tires,  or  Fabric  Tires,  or 
Truck  Tires,  or  Tubes. 

Their  personal  financial  interest 
in  you  as  a  customer  makes 
Firestone  men  save  at  every 
turn,  to  hold  you  by  giving  mile- 
age at  lowest  cost. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Firestone  in 
your  size  and  type. 


ire  stone 
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Hard  Work  To  Be  Done 


Folks  are  getting  the  kind 
of  service  they  want  and  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  United 
States  Tires. 

That's  the  one  big  reason  for 
United  States  Tire  popularity. 


Where  there's  hard  work  to 
be  done— work  that  requires 
tire  strength  and  tire  depend- 
ability, 

United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 


— there  you'll  find  United 
States  Tires. 

United  States  Tires  are  good 
tires  by  right  of  might.  They 
are  built  to  give  wear  and  serv- 
ice— to  resist  hard  use — to  save 
money  in  extra  work  and 
extra  miles. 


There  are  five  famous  types 
of  United  States  Tires — one  for 
every  need  of  price  or  use. 


Hoya!  Cord'  'Nobby'; 'Chain'  'Uscp'  'Plata* 


Experimental  Orchard  on  a  Large  Scale 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  John  J.  Fox 

LBERT  F.  ETTER  of  Ettersburg  (Humboldt  county)  has  orig- 
inated more  varieties  of  apples  and  strawberries  than  any  other 
man  in  the  State.  Mr.  Etter  and  his  two  brothers  have  2,000 
acres  of  land  between  them  in  the  Mattole  country,  of  which 
100  acres  are  in  apple  orchard.    At  the  Northern  California 


Apple  Show  his  several  hundred  varieties  of  new  apples  constituted  a  show 
of  color,  quality  and  firmness  that  could  not,  we  think,  be  equaled  on  the 
Coast  or  excelled  anywhere.  We  shall  here  describe  two  or  three  of  the  best 
of  his  productions  which  have  a  promising  future.  And  as  Mr.  Etter's 
methods  of  culture  and  marketing  are  altogether  out  of  the  ordinary,  they 
merit  description. 

Soil  and  Cultural  Methods. 
The  soil  is  of  excellent  moisture-retaining  quality,  and  is  varying  in 
texture  from  a  medium  sandy  loam  to  a  shaly  loam.    There  is  no  hardpan 


is  about  50  miles  long,  with  a  distance  of  about  10  miles  from  the  Coast,  but 
protected  from  it  by  a  continuous  mountain  range.  Practically  all  the  apples 
produced  by  him  are  fall  and  winter  apples — keepers.  Not  only  do  they  seem 
most  s  itable  to  this  climate,  but  being  firm  in  texture,  they  are  more  suit- 
able for  drying  and  with  less  waste  than  early  apples.  In  planting,  the 
holes  are  dynamited — about  half  a  stick  being  used  in  a  deep  drill-hole. 

Choice  Manx  Seedlings. 

Two  handsome  and  useful  apples,  from  50  varieties  of  seedlings  of  the 
Manx  Codling,  are  worthy  of  mention.  They  all  hold  true  to  type,  but  there 
is  much  variation  in  quality  and  color,  though  they  are  all  of  good  texture. 
Those  we  saw  at  the  Northern  California  Apple  Show  and  at  the  Emporium 
display  in  San  Francisco  were  as  full,  crisp  and  firm  as  when  they  had  been 
picked  six  weeks  before.    The  first  one  was  called  "Delilah,"  a  name  we 


The  cut  shows  the  home  and  a  part  of  the  experimental  orchard  of  Albert  Etter  with  beans  and  track  between  the  rows  of  trees.    The  bare  spots  show  where  undesirable  varieties  have 

been  taken  out  and  planted  with  others.    The  trees  range  from  5  years  to  25  years  old. 


and  the  soil  is  the  same  texture  at  great  depth  as  at  the  surface.  There  is 
plenty  of  irrigation  water  on  this  ranch,  and  though  Mr.  Etter  has  never 
practised  irrigation  he  intends  to.  Part  of  the  orchard  has  been  plowed  and 
a  part  has  not  been  plowed,  and  you  cannot  pick  out  the  cultivated  from  the 
uncultivated  fruit.  Therefore,  why  cultivate  when  just  as  good  results  are 
obtained  without?  The  intention  is  therefore  to  seed  down  the  whole  thing 
to  native  grasses,  especially  rib  grass;  sheep  off  the  growth  and  then  irri- 
gate in  July  and  perhaps  again  later. 

The  rainfall  at  Ettersburg  is  copious,  to  put  it  mildly— 90  inches  not 
uncommon,  and  even  up  to  100  inches.  Because  of  this  rain,  cultivation  is 
put  off  till  late  in  the  spring  and  plowed  ground  makes  spraying  difficult. 
Rains  in  the  fall  on  cultivated  ground  render  it  so  soft  as  to  make  it  a 
hardship  to  haul  the  fruit  out.  The  water  for  irrigation  will  be  pumped  from 
Briceland  Creek,  and  will  have  to  be  lifted  275  feet,  but  there  is  plenty  of  it. 

The  Etters  keep  enough  stock  to  run  the  place  and  farm  for  it.  In  addi- 
tion they,  together  with  J.  E.  French,  keep  a  flock  of  Toggenberg  milk 
goats— a  small  flock  of  purebreds  and  the  big  flock  are  grades. 

Experimental  Work  on  Broad  Lines. 

Mr.  Etter's  experimental  work  is  broad  enough  in  line  to  demonstrate 
suitability  of  varieties  for  the  whole  region  around  him.   The  Mattole  valley 


supposed  was  chosen  because  it  was  fair  to  look  upon  but  tart  to  the  taste. 
"No,"  said  Mr.  Etter,  "it  is  for  the  reason  that  if  Samson  had  known  as 
much  about  women  as  I  know  about  apples,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
handle  her.  This  apple  can  be  baked  whole,  does  not  mush  up  when  made 
into  pies  or  sauce.  It  is  not  only  a  good  cooker  and  keeper,  but  makes  the 
finest  syrup  of  any  apple. 

"Epochal  Seedling"  is  also  from  the  Manx,  a  golden  yellow  apple, 
always  bears  well,  and  is  a  good  keeper.  It's  flavor  has  a  slight  suggestion 
of  grape-fruit.  It  is  also  good  for  cooking  and  baking  in  every  way.  It  is 
a  true  oblong  shape,  like  Golden  Pippin,  fairly  deep  cavity,  rather  shallow 
calyx,  which  is  closely  pinched,  and  medium  stem — one  of  the  few  apples 
that  will  bear  fruit  on  sides  of  new  growth. 

"All  Gold"  is  a  Splendid  apple  and  has,  Mr.  Etter  says,  the  best  charac- 
teristics of  any.  It  is  a  Wagner  seedling,  having  the  slight  ribbing  of  that 
variety,  but  is  more  refined  by  being  fleshed  out.  It  is  a  golden  yellow  in 
color  when  ripe,  very  firm  flesh  with  a  perfect  flavor,  and  has  excellent 
keeping  qualities.  It  has  a  deep  cavity  and  long  stem,  shallow  end  and 
open  calyx.  The  apples  set  generally  not  more  than  two  in  a  place  and 
generally  one.  It  blooms  the  least  of  all  varieties,  he  says,  but  always  bears 
a  full  crop.  It  exceeds  the  quality  of  its  parent  by  a  large  margin.  Most 
Wagner  seedlings  revert  to  the  wild  type,  but  this  is  a  remarkable  exception. 
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EDITORIAL. 


CALIFORNIA:  ONE  AND  INDIVISIBLE. 

\  S  THERE  is  nothing  left  of  the  great  war  but 
the  treaty  ending  it,  and  that  will  pass  with 
reservations;  as  the  little  wars  in  Europe  which 
have  followed  the  great  war  are  too  distant  to  ex- 
cite local  interest  on  this  edge  of  the  world;  as  we 
have  no  State  election  next  month  and  no  legisla- 
ture next  winter,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  expected  that 
the  great  molder  of  public  opinion  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia should  be  warming-up  their  old  left-overs 
on  the  subdivision  of  the  State  of  California.  It  is 
an  inane  proposition  and  as  piffling  as  it  is  lifeless, 
but  it  has  to  be  kicked  ^s  often  as  momentum  by 
gravity  and  be  credited  with  inherent  force  which 
it  does  not  possess — especially  by  newcomers  who 
have  never  given  the  subject  any  attention. 

The  only  novelty  in  the  proposition  as  it  now 
emerges  from  the  editorial  cold-storage  tanks  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  Press,  is  that  California  should 
be  divided  into  three  States  instead  of  two,  and 
that  in  itself  is  interesting.   This  is  the  way  of  it: 

California  is  logically  divided  into  three  parts; 
especially  so,  if  a  strip  of  southern  Oregon  could 
be  added  to  the  northern  third  of  California. 
Within  recent  months,  Klamath,  and  Jackson  coun- 
ties asked  the  Oregon  legislature  for  permission  to 
annex  themselves  to  California  for  geographical 
reasons;  and  while  the  petition  was  frowned  upon 
and  shelved,  the  fact  remains  that  if  California 
should  seriously  take  up  the  issue  of  realignment 
for  the  purpose  of  meeting  present  and  future 
needs,  Oregon,  no  doubt,  would  see  the  wisdom  of 
the  step,  and  encourage  it,  even  at  the  expense  of 
losing  a  bit  of  territory.  The  Southern  California 
counties  form  a  state  within  themselves.  The  Te- 
hachapi  is  a  natural  boundary.  A  new  state  com- 
prising that  section  would  have  sufficient  popu- 
lation, and  great  diversity  of  interest. 

The  writer,  in  support  of  a  tri-partite  division, 
speaks  thus  definitely  of  a  north  and  south  division, 
but  neglects  to  mention  a  central  division — taking 
it  for  granted,  probably,  that  if  his  readers  should 
find  a  head  and  a  pair  of  feet  about  six  feet  apart 
they  would  infer  that  there  was  a  body  between 
them,  and  of  course  it  would  be  shocking  if  they 
did  not,  but  we  of  the  central  part  of  the  State 
have  objections  to  existence  merely  as  an  infer- 
ence. We  write  this  objection  in  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce something  as  inane  as  the  proposition  against 
which  we  lodge  it! 

WHY  TRY  TO  DIVIDE  CALIFORNIA? 

In  one  way  the  reopening  of  the  question  of  State 
division  by  the  Santa  Barbara  Press  has  a  unique 
and  refreshing  feature,  and  that  is  the  claim  that  it 
would  be  good  for  the  whole  State  and  the  whole 
coast.  As  we  remember,  former  propositions  for 
division  have  rested  on  the  claim  that  Southern 
California  is  so  different  in  people,  in  climate  and 
productions  that  it  ought  not  to  be  indissolubly 
linked  to  the  clod-hoppers  inhabiting  the  rest  of 
the  State  and  busying  themselves  with  the  pro- 
ducts which  the  south  side  of  the  North  Pole  per- 
mits. We  are  glad  that  argument  has  been  dropped, 
for  it  never  deceived  anybody  but  the  few  who 
came  into  California  by  the  southern  route,  and 


have  never  risen  above  the  Tehachapi  mountains, 
and  it  was  distressing  to  think  that  we  had  any 
Californians  who  were  so  provincial.  The  only 
vestige  of  the  old  claim  is  found  in  the  words 
quoted  above:  "The  southern  California  counties 
form  a  State  within  themselves,"  and  the  untruth 
of  that  statement  needs  no  argument  beyond  the 
citation  of  the  fact  that  the  southern  metropolis, 
Los  Angeles,  of  which  the  whole  State  is  proud, 
has  constructed  a  great  system  for  her  future  water 
supply  and  captured  a  stream  of  water  far  beyond 
the  counties  south  of  Tehachapi  and  is  now  irri- 
gating a  considerable  area  of  land  with  water 
which  the  proposed  division  would  place  under  the 
taxing  power  of  another  State!  Surely,  our  Santa 
Barbara  geographer  has  forgotten  how  valuable  the 
water  supply  of  a  metropolis  may  become  as  pro- 
hibition progresses! 

But  the  new  proposition  is  based  by  its  propo- 
nent upon  more  statesmanlike  grounds,  viz.: 

California  is  handicapped  by  inadequate  repre- 
sentation in  Congress.  This  is  shown  in  many 
ways,  one  of  the  most  pronounced  instances  being 
the  national  attitude  towards  Asiatic-American 
problems. 

Our  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  our  in- 
terests so  extended  and  varied  that  one  State  gov- 
ernment can  scarcely  do  justice  to  itself  or  the 
people. 

There  is  surely  force  in  this  suggestion,  but  the 
way  to  enforce  our  claim  for  the  preservation  of 
America  as  a  home  for  the  white  race  must  not 
rest  upon  the  chances  of  doubling  or  tripling  the 
number  of  senators  from  our  piece  of  geography. 
We  must  appeal  to  the  sense  of  fitness  and  fair- 
ness of  the  senators  of  other  States  and  the  senti- 
ment now  ruling  in  other  states  is  so  strong  and 
manifesting  itself  so  clearly  that  the  conception 
that  we  must  depend  upon  a  little  local  arithmetic 
to  support  it  seems  trivial.  It  would,  of  course,  be 
desirable  to  have  the  far-western  point  of  view 
more  fully  recognized  and  supported  at  Washing- 
ton, of  course,  but  we  must  wait  until  we  secure 
more  people  and  thus  advance  our  strength  in  the 
branch  of  Congress  which  is  representative  of  pop- 
ulation. That  is  the  way  other  States  advance  in 
national  legislation,  and  the  only  way  they  can  ad- 
vance. California,  with  her  two  senators  and  a  lot 
of  surplus  geography,  is  surely  no  worse  off  in  the 
way  of  representation  than  is  New  York  with  two 
senators  and  her  great  surplus  population. 

WHY  CALIFORNIA  CANNOT  BE  DIVIDED. 

But  the  chief  reason  why  it  is  idle  and  inane 
to  talk  of  dividing  California  is  the  fact  that  it 
cannot  be  divided.  Proponents  of  the  idea  always 
seem  to  infer  that  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  agree 
that  it  be  divided,  and  perhaps  have  an  election  to 
declare  such  an  agreement.  They  forget  that  in 
only  one  case  in  our  history  has  a  state  been  di- 
vided and  that  was  the  split  of  Virginia  as  a  war 
measure,  and  we  devoutly  trust  that  such  an  occa- 
sion may  not  arise  again  in  this  country.  In  all 
other  states  which  have  a  gographical  division,  as 
in  the  Carol  inas  and  the  Dakotas,  both  were  ad- 
mitted as  states  or  created  as  states  and  not  di- 
vided into  states  after  admission.  No  wish  of  a 
state  will  move  Congress  to  its  subdivision  unless 
some  very  clear  national  advantage  can  be  dis- 
cerned. For  the  reason  now  advanced,  the  multi- 
plication of  senators  from  our  geography,  the  more 
populous  states  would  oppose  and  not  approve  it. 
Even  if  carried  by  our  own  legislature  and  popular 
vote  (which  is  itself  inconceivable)  the  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate would  kill  the  proposition  by  its  conservative 
attitude  and  the  House  of  Representatives  by  its 
representation  of  their  excess  population  of  other 
states.  The  very  same  considerations  which  might 
lead  us  to  ask  for  it  would  induce  the  people  of  all 
the  populous  states  of  the  Union  to  deny  the  re- 
quest. 

We  have  said  that  the  prevalence  of  the  question 
before  our  legislature  and  at  the  polls  is  incon- 
ceivable. Supposing  that  increased  representation 
in  the  United  States  Senate  and  greater  influence 
in  national  affairs  did  commend  themselves 
strongly  \o  our  people,  they  would  not  work  or 
vote  for  these  advantages  at  such  cost  of  increased 
taxation  as  would  arise  in  all  the  states  into  which 
California  might  be  subdivided.  Even  with  pro- 
rating to  the  different  parts  the  present  value  of 
state  buildings,  etc.,  the  taxation  to  maintain  two 


j  or  three  executive  outfits  Instead  of  one  would 
!  frighten  support  from  the  proposition  even  in  thel 
j  section  where  it  would  be  presumably  most'1 
■  strongly  urged  by  local  pride  and  political  greed] 
and  yearning. 

It  occurs  to  us  to  suggest  that  our  Santa  Bar-] 
{  bara  contemporary  who  has  just  challenged  dis-l 
I  cussion  of  this  old  and  infirm  question  of  state] 
polity  could  use  his  strength  to  much  better  ad-1 
vantage  if  he  should  urge  widespread  and  gen-1 
erous  efforts  to  develop  all  of  California  to  thel 
ideals  of  single  statehood  with  which  her  birth  into! 
the  Union  was  endowed.  All  California  is  a  unit,! 
and  no  part  of  California  is.  The  same  natural  en-| 
dowments,  the  same  productions  and  the  samel 
local  patriotic  purposes  extend  from  end  to  end  off 
our  territory  and  they  constitute  California  differ- I 
ent  from  all  other  states.  Let  us,  therefore,  de-l 
vote  our  resources  and  energies  to  the  advancement! 
of  our  great  and  unique  commonwealth  with  devo- 1 
tion  and  enthusiasm.  Let  us  use  our  income  to! 
more  closely  connect  our  great  industries  and  in- 1 
terests  by  grand  highways  and  improved  inland! 
waterways  and  to  unify  our  people  by  localized! 
branches  of  educational  institutions  greater  than! 
those  of  any  other  state.  California  is  constituted! 
a  great  state  that  she  may  develop  a  great  people — I 
great  in  prosperity,  in  moral  standards,  in  intel-f 
lectual  achievements.  The  piffling  proposition  that  I 
California  needs  more  senators  at  Washington  and  I 
more  opportunities  for  place-seekers  and  tax-caters  I 
at  home  is  a  conception  unworthy  of  a  Calif ornian.  1 

AN  UNFORTUNATE  ATTITUDE. 

The  triple  alliance  of  capital,  labor  and  public  ! 
interest,  by  which  industrial  peace  was  designed! 
to  be  realized  in  this  country,  has  dis-allianced  I 
itself  by  the  secession  of  the  labor  element  thereof.  1 
In  spite  of  all  the  repeated  appals  of  President  Wil-1 
son,  the  labor  representatives  withdrew — apparently  1 
because  they  could  not  have  their  own  way  in  I 
every  particular.  That  seems  to  be  the  prevailing! 
attitude  of  those  who  rule  the  labor  organizations.  1 
To  be  sure  to  state  their  case  fairly,  we  give  thel 
declaration  which  they  submitted  as  the  reason  fori 
their  refusal  to  try  longer  to  find  a  basis  of  settle-! 
ment  of  current  difficulties  and  of  future  under-! 
standing.  These  are  the  last  words  on  leaving  the! 
conference: 

"The  right  of  wage  earners  to  organize  without! 
discrimination;  to  bargain  collectively;  to  be  rep-'l 
resented  by  representatives  of  their  own  choosing! 
in  negotiations  and  adjustments  with  employers  in 
respect  to  wages,  hours  of  labor  and  relations  and 
conditions  of  employment  is  recognized." 

Apparently,  however,  it  was  not  this  declaration 
in  itself,  but  what  the  labor  representatives  intend 
to  make  it  mean,  which  they  considered  it  hopeless 
to  contend  for  in  the  conference  and  prompted  their 
withdrawal.    It  was  not  that  they  considered  their 
right  to  organize  and  to  represent  themselves  as 
they  see  fit  endangered,  because  very  few  deny  that 
right  now:  it  was  not  that  they  were  denied  right 
to  confer  and  agree  together  upon  wages  and  hours  j| 
of  work,  for  their  right  to  have  their  own  ideas  and  j 
to  propagate  them  among  those  willing  to  receive! 
them,  is  now  generally  conceded.   What  they  seem  J 
not  willing  to  concede  is  the  right  of  other  men  tol 
work  as  they  desire  and  of  employers  to  proceed  j 
with  their  enterprises  as  they  plan  and  contract  to  1 
do.    In  short,  their  idea  seems  to  be  that  if  work  t 
is  not  done  as  organized  employes  desire,  work  •■ 
shall  not  be  done  at  all,  and  they  propose  to  pre-1 
vent  it  being  done  as  they  see  fit.    And  because! 
those  representing   employers   in  the  conference] 
would  not  agree  to  such  a  handicap  upon  the  busi-1 
ness  of  the  country,  and  because  those  representing! 
the  public  interest  in  the  conference  proposed  that! 
definitions  be  drawn  to  show  what  is  meant  by! 
"collective  bargaining" — the  labor  delegates,  sum-! 
moned  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  con- J 
ference  to  secure  what  would  be  fair  and  equitable! 
to  all  interests  involved,  including  that  of  the  gen-! 
eral  public,  struck,  walked  out,  or  whatever  else  it  j 
may  be  called — treating  the  American  people,  as! 
represented  in  this  solemn,  patriotic  conference  at! 
the  national  capital,  just  as  they  propose  to  treat 
the  owner  of  a  cross-roads  blacksmith  shop  who 
might  think  he  had  a  right  to  have  something  to  i 
say  about  the  conduct  of  a  business  which  he  had 
built  up.   We  apprehend  that  the  representatives  of 
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organized  labor  bave  gone  a  little  too  far  toward 
tbe  line  beyond  which  is  disorder  and  unrighteous- 
ness.   

THE  GREAT  STOCK  SHOWS. 

This 'issue  of  our  journal  appears  in  the  interval 
between  the  two  great  live  stock  shows  to  which 
particular  attention  has  been  given  in  these  col- 
umns for  several  weeks  past.  Last  week  the  show 
in  Los  Angeles  justified  expectations  in  all  the 
essentials  of  amplitude  of  exhibit,  high  quality 
thereof,  and  generous  public  patronage. 

On  other  pages  this  week  important  records  of 
the  Los  Angeles  event  may  be  found.  Next  week 
the  San  Francisco  show  will  be  in  full  swing  from 
its  opening  on  Saturday,  November  1.  We  make 
this  particular  reference  in  case  the  special  treat- 
ment given  the  San  Francisco  show  may  have  been 
too  ample  for  readers  to  carry  in  their  memories. 
This  last  appeal,  for  public  interest  and  patronage 
of  the  show  we  make  so  small  that  even  a  vest- 
pocket  memory  may  enclose  it.  Even  if  you  have 
no  higher  motive  than  to  see  whether  we  have 
told  the  truth  about  the  charm  and  significance  of 
the  affair,  we  urge  all'  readers  who  can,  to  rally  in 
the  California  Building,  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
grounds  in  San  Francisco,  at  any  convenient  time 
before  the  closing  on  Saturday,  November  8. 

WHAT  THE  FARMERS  ARE  GETTING. 

There  was  no  adequate  representation  of  agri- 
cultural interests  in  the  conference,  which  is  to 
proceed  without  representatives  of  organized  labor, 
unless  President  Wilson  should  find  some  willing 
to  serve  in  defiance  of  the  decision  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  But  no  number  of  farm- 
ers could  have  saved  the  collapse  which  occurred, 
nor  would  they  desire  to  retain  in  the  conference 
an  element  so  self-willed  and  inconsiderate  of 
others.  There  are  no  employers  who  are  more  con- 
siderate of  hired  help  nor  more  desirous  of  giving 
such  help  a  square  deal  than  American  farmers 
as  a  class,  but  they  are  not  any  more  willing  that 
the  help  shall  run  the  farm  than  other  employers 
are  that  the  help  shall  run  the  shop.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  by  the  increase  of  farm  wages  during 
the  last  few  years,  the  help  has  netted  more  than 
the  farm  owner  or  operator  has,  as  a  rule.  But 
though  he  has  been  running  the  farm  for  the  help, 
the  farmer  cannot  maintain  his  self-respecting 
manhood  and  consent  that  the  help  shall  run  the 
farm  and  himself.  Therefore  the  farmer  cannot 
but  regret  the  action  of  the  labor  representatives 
at  Washington  for  he  could  not  conscientiously 
have  done  anything  to  prevent  it  by  accepting  such 
terms  as  they  insisted  upon. 

In  this  unfortunate  matter,  which  seems  to  be 
little  less  than  a  strike  of  organized  labor  against 
employment  and  the  public  interests,  the  farmers, 
as  a  class,  the  largest  employers  in  the  country, 
have  their  consciences  clear  of  contributing  to  con- 
ditions which  may  be  urged  as  an  excuse  for  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  instead  of  profiteering  or 
otherwise  contributing  to  the  hardships  of  labor, 
which  are  so  freely  alleged,  the  farmers,  as  a  class, 
have  sacrificed  their  own  earnings  and  endangered 
their  capital  to  meet  laborers'  demands.  In  an  ad- 
dress on  the  high  cost  of  living,  in  the  U.  3.  Senate 
last  week,  Senator  Capper  of  Kansas  made  these 
statements : 

As  a  result  of  the  effort  to  reduce  high  prices  by 
breaking  down  entirely  the  cost  of  food,  we  have  a 
remarkable  spectacle  of  a  rise  of  1  per  cent  in  the 
cost  of  living,  coincident  with  the  market  drops 
that  are  putting  livestock  raisers  out  of  business 
and  causing  serious  losses  to  other  producers.  The 
government,  through  the  grain  corporation,  profit- 
ed $23,000,000  at  the  expense  of  farmers  last  year, 
the  farmers  selling  from  20  to  70  cents  less  than 
the  guaranteed  price. 

The  situation  of  the  live  stock  farmer  is  even 
more  deplorable.  Farmers  are  selling  their  grain- 
fed  beeves  and  hogs  for  less  than  it  cost  to  produce 
them,  but  the  consumer  finds  little  or  no  change 
in  the  price  of  meat.  The  recent  decline  in  live 
stock  prices  cost  producers  $80,000,000.  Live  stock 
growers  do  not  control  the  markets,  and,  like  other 
agricultural  producers,  must  accept  prices  fixed  by 
others.  / 

Without  visibly  helping  the  consumer  »we  have 
brought  about  a  crisis  in  our  most  fundamental  and 
vital  industry  by  forcing  the  producer  to  accept 
prices  at  which  he  cannot  continue  to  produce, 
while  he  and  the  consumer  are  compelled  to  pay 
prices  at  which  they  are  forced  to  curtail  the  home 
demand. 


Farm  wages  have  doubled,  land  values  have  risen 
enormously,  and  everything  the  farmer  buys  has 
risen  from  50  to  300  per  cent. 

Under  these  conditions  farmers,  as  a  rule  must 
follow  a  conservative  course  for,  in  their  unorgan- 
ized condition,  they  cannot  do  much  to  secure  jus- 
tice for  themselves  nor  to  protect  the  consumers 
who  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  great  gulf  of  ex- 
action and  extortion  which  prevails  in  the  handling 
and  distributions  of  products.  How  little  of  the 
consumer's  dollar  the  producer  really  gets  is 
shown  by  Senator  Capper  in  this  way: 

Farmers  are  selling  their  wheat  at  a  loss. 

It  takes  four  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  to 
make  a  barrel  of  flour.  The  wheat  raiser  gets 
about  $8.37  for  the  wheat,  the  miller  $12.70,  the 
baker  $58.70  and  the  hotel  keeper  here  in  Washing- 
ton, as  it  is  doled  out  in  thin  slices,  $587. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  all  do  not  have  to  try  to 
live  in  a  Washington  hotel,  but  they  are  not  the 
only  places  where  a  producer  can  easily  learn 
what  happens  to  his  product  after  he  gets  the  little 
return  for  the  cost  and  effort  which  he  puts  into  it. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

Bj  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Mast  Give  Full  Naune  aad  Addreaa. 


Clover  for  a  Sandy  Bottom. 

To  the  Editor:  What  variety  of  clover  would  do 
well  on  land  where  bur  clover  thrives?  I  want  a 
higher  growing  clover  and  one  I  could  irrigate 
through  the  summer  to  get  a  larger  production. 
The  land  is  rich  bottom  land,  sandy  loam  three  or 
four  feet  deep  with  adobe  sub-soil.  On  account  of 
the  adobe  sub-soil  alfalfa  dies  out  after  the  first 
year. — G.  J.  R.,  Sebastopol. 

We  would  be  slow  to  give  up  alfalfa  on  that 
depth  of  soil  because  it  will  give  you  more  feed 
than  all  other  clovers  put  together.  We  would 
prospect  the  soil  carefully  by  digging  holes,  etc., 
and  see  if  there  is  not  some  place  where  a  ditch 
can  be  cut  in  to  draw  off  excess  water  and  thus 
make  the  land  safe  for  alfalfa.  If,  however,  you 
have  satisfied  yourself  by  sufficient  trial  that  alfalfa 
will  not  do,  your  recourse  must  be  to  Eastern  clover, 
alsyke  clover  and  white  sweet  clover.  The  first 
two  are  fibrous  rooted  and  will  thrive  above  the 
wet.  The  latter,  though  rooting  deeply  like  alfalfa, 
seems  to  take  water  better,  for  it  may  be  found 
growing  on  river  bars  and  rooting  in  submerged 
gravel.  We  would  sow  a  mixture  of  all  these;  let 
the  best  win. 

Which  are  Best  Pruners? 

.To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  what  make  of  tree 
pruners  are  most  powerful  and  at  the  same  time 
easiest  to  operate  on  lemon  and  orange  trees. — 
R.  E.  S.,  Baldwin  Park. 

We  presume  it  would  be  possible,  by  a  proper 
arrangement  of  dynometers  and  magnifiers,  to  de- 
te ravine  what  form  of  leverage  and  of  cutting  edge 
would  sever  a  branch  with  the  smoothest  slfce, 
least  injury  to  the  bark  and  least  push  on  the  part 
of  the  operator.  That  is  a  job  for  the  mechanical 
staff  of  an  experiment  station.  But  if  those  things 
are  determined  the  result  will  be  immediately  up- 
set by  the  personal  equation,  because  no  two  men 
I  will  keep  the  blades  equally  sharp  and  the  work 
I  depends  chiefly  on  that.  Besides  the  personal 
I  equation  will  stay  with  it.  The  best  pruning  tools 
!  are  those  which  the  pruner  likes  best — barring  of 
course  cheap,  cast-iron  things,  which  are  the  mosi 
expensive  no  matter  how  little  you  pay  for  them, 
and  if  you  consult  experienced  pruners  they  will 
no  more  agree  which  tools  are  best  than  other  men 
will  agree  as  to  which  is  the  best  woman  to  marry 
or  the  best  agricultural  paper  to  pay  a  dollar  for. 
Your  question  is  unanswerable.  Of  the  many  good 
tools  in  the  market  the  best  for  you  is  the  one  you 
keep  sharpest  and  learn  to  like  best. 

Fertilizer  for  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Advise  me  what  is  the  best  fer- 
tilizer for  alfalfa  other  than  stable  manure.  Also 
the  best  time  to  use  the  fertilizer,  whether  in  the 
fall  or  spring  and  would  you  use  the  spring-tooth 
harrow  after  spreading  it? — O.  M.,  Sonora. 

Probably  the  best  and  quickest  acting  stimulant 
for  alfalfa  would  be  500  lbs.  of  gypsum  and  100 
lbs.  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre — applied  as 
growth  starts  in  the  spring  and  while  you  still 
have  some  showers  coming,  or  just  before  any  of 
the  summer  irrigations — preferably  at  the  beginning 
of  the  growing  season.    It  is  not  necessary  to  use 
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the  harrow  unless  the  surface  needs  loosening  up; 
the  water  will  carry  the  fertilizer  in  with  it. 

Limas  in  a  Hot  Valley. 

To  the  Editor:  Next  season  I  expect  to  plant 
three  thousand  (3,000)  hills  of  pole  lima  beans. 
What  fs  the  prospect  of  getting  a  crop?  Is  the 
climate  suitable  in  this  part  of  the  Napa  Valley 
for  growing  lima  beans?  Some  people  here  tell 
me  I  can't  grow  them  in  this  locality.  Is  this 
true? — A.  H.  K.,  St.  Helena. 

You  take  some  chances,  for  Limas  do  not  like 
much  heat  and  drouth  and  are  not  much  grown 
where  coast  fogs  and  moist  afr  are  shut  out.  Still, 
in  garden  practice  they  do  come  through — probably 
because  atmospheric  conditions  are  modified  some- 
what by  shelter  and  watering.  You  evidently  in- 
tend to  pole  the  beans  wich  is  not  done  m  field 
growing,  and  this  may  mean  that  you  intend  to 
secure  garden  conditions.  If  that  is  the  case  and 
you  start  as  early  as  frost-freedom  permits,  we 
presume  you  will  get  some  beans.  But  your 
neighbors  are  rfght  that  your  part  of  the  Napa 
Valley  is  not  suited  to  Limas  as  they  are  usually 
grown. 

Bluestoning  Seed  Grain. 

To  the  Editor:  Has  it  ever  been  definitely  proven 
that  bluestoning  seed  wheat  or  barley  before  sow- 
ins  has  any  beneficial  result  on  the  following  crop, 
and  if  so  what  is  the  object? — E.  W.  H.,  Hopland. 

Yes,  ft  has  been  amply  demonstrated  that  blue- 
stoning seed,  if  properly  done,  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  smut  on  the  crbp  which  grows  from 
that  seed.  It  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the 
spores  (seeds)  of  the  smut  fungus  so  that  they 
cannot  germinate  and  penetrate  the  tissue  of  the 
growing  grain.  Bluestoning  is  not  an  absolute 
preventive  of  smut,  because  the  spores  can  get  to 
the  plant  in  other  ways  than  by  the  seed  which 
carries  them  to  the  soil  in  which  it  is  sown,  but 
experience  has  amply  demonstrated  that  sowing 
clean  seed  reduces  the  injury  by  smut  so  much 
that  seed-treatment  should  always  be  carefully 
done. 


To  Date  Highest  Lowest 


California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 

Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending-  October  14,  1919. 

Rainfall  Temperature 
Past    Seasonal  Normal 
Stations —              Week    To  Date 

Eureka   00         1.78         3.68  54  38 

Red  Bluff   .00  .98  2.25  70  38 

i  Sarramento  00  .55  1.34  78  40 

|  San  Francisco  00  .66  1.44  67  48 

San  Jose  00  .52         1.18  74  36 

Fresno   00  .68  .94  82  40 

San  Luis  Obispo  .  .  .'    .00  .52  1.71  74  86 

Los  Angeles  00  1.84  .77  72  50 

San  Diego  00  1.31  .48  70  48 

Winnemucca  00  .82         1.14  68  18 

Reno   00  .62  1.04  70  22 

Tonopah   00         1.06         1.91  67  22 
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Lefs  Bind  to  Us  the  Heart  of  Australia 


A  hundred  men  picked  from  the 
veteran  Australian  army  of  the 
European  war — who  can  picture  their 
future — who  can  measure  their  influ- 
ence on  the  future  of  Australia! 
Train  them  in  California  methods  of 
agriculture  and  who  can  foresee  the 
value  of  the  closer  bond  between  these 
two  empires  of  such  similar  topogra- 
phy, soil,  climate,  and  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  world! 

Australia,  whom  we  follow  In  many 
of  the  advanced  practices  of  modern 
governments,  is  yet  practically  unde- 
veloped agriculturally.  Her  area,  as 
great  as  that  of  the  United  States, 
contains  approximately  the  same  agri- 
cultural possibilities,  for  she  lies  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  about  as  the 
United  States  does  in  the  northern 
hemisphere. 

Undeveloped,  but  Important. 

With  only  five  million  total  popu- 
lation, including  several  cities  of  major 
size,  the  agricultural  population  is 
yet  small  in  numbers  but  large  in  op- 
erations. California  has  for  several 
years  felt  tangible  effects  of  those  op- 
erations, particularly  with  regard  to 
wheat,  wool,  butter,  and  more  re- 
cently with  eggs,  which  have  been  im- 
ported to  this  State.  Moreover,  our 
apples  compete  in  a  small  way  with 
Australian  apples  in  British  markets. 

Why  Aid  Agricultural  Competitors? 

The  competition  will  increase  as  the 
Commonwealth  is  developed. 

From  a  selfish  standpoint,  there 
might  be  some  question  as  to  the 
profit  to  us  of  helping  in  that  devel- 
opment. But  it  is  a  question  with  an- 
other side  particularly  interesting  to 
us  of  California.  In  Australia  no  Ori- 
entals may  obtain  any  kind  of  a  hold 
such  as  they  have  in  California.  Here 
we  already  see  signs  of  a  general  up- 
heaval in  public  sentiment  that  will 
swiftly  and  surely  accomplish'  some- 
thing when  it  occurs.  The  public 
sympathy  of  the  people  of  the  "white 
men's  land,"  whose  shores  are  washed 
by  the  same  Pacific,  which  sustains 
our  own  commerce — that  sympathy 
may  one  day  be  of  definite  value  to 
us.  If  there  is  any  Oriental  menace, 
as  many  people  believe,  it  affects  Aus- 
I  tralia  even  more  than  it  does  our- 
selves, and  we  may  count  on  their 
active  support. 

Splendid  Allies  They  Would  Be! 

Such  support  as  that  would  be!  In 
the  European  war  every  Australian 
soldier  and  sailor  was  a  volunteer. 
Magnificent  records  they  made — mag- 
nificent men  they  are,  who  survived 
that  struggle!  We  speak  from  first 
hand  acquaintance  with  a  large  num 
ber  of  the  hundred  picked  soldiers 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article.  They  fought  in  Egypt,  in 
Palestine,  France. 

When  the  war  was  over  there  was 
still  urgent  need  for  ships  to  carry 
food  to  Europe  from  the  nearest 
source  of  supply — America.  Austra 
lian  soldiers  13,000  miles  from  home 
had  to  wait  for  boats  to  be  released 
to  carry  them  back.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Prof.  Elwood  Mead,  now  of 
the  University  of  California,  but  for 
merly  high  in  the  agricultural  conn 
cils  of  Australia,  received  a  cablegram 
at  Washington  asking  him  to  place  600 
of  the  Australian  soldiers  in  America 
— one  hundred  where  they  could  learn 
the  best  practices  of  American  agri- 
culture, and  five  hundred  in  the  fac- 
tories and  industrial  centers'  of  the 
nation.  Union  labor  was  then  fearing 
an  oversupply  of  returned  American 
soldiers  and  had  even  proposed  that 
they  be  held  abroad  at  army  Wages 
until  they  could  be  gradually  "infil 
trated"  so  they  would  not  disturb  the 
wage  conditions  of  the  man  who  had 
stayed  at  home.  Under  such  condi 
tions  union  labor  objected  to  the 
bringing  of  500  Australian  defenders 
of  democracy  into  our  country,  and 
to  our  shame  be  it  said  they  were 
kept  out. 

One  Hundred  Study  Our  Agriculture. 

For  the  hundred  chosen  to  study 
agriculture,  however.  Prof.  Mead  ob 
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tained  telegraphic  confirmation  from 
Dean  T.  F.  Hunt  of  the  California  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  proposal  to 
place  them  at  the  University  Farm 
School  at  Davis,  whence  they  could 
make  appropriate  diversions  and  ex- 
cursions to  the  best  ranches  of  the 
State.  Practically  all  of  those  men, 
hosen  first  for  their  interest  in  agri- 
culture, and  second  for  merit,  are  now 


same  purpose — they  are  brothers-in- 
battle  to  our  own  sons,  and  we  owe 
them  homage  as  we  owe  it  to  our  own 
fighting  men.  We  owe  them  the  best 
that  they  ask,  for  without  their  sacri- 
fices our  best  would  be  but  poor  sat- 
isfaction under  German-  whips. 

Australians  on  Trip  through  Valley. 

The    University    faculty    and  the 


I.KVKLIMi  I.AMI  WITH  TRACTOR  AND  TOWER  SCRAPER. 
One  of  the  moHt  absorbing  features  of  the  Australian  noldler*'  trip  through  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  wu  the  tractor  land  leveling  which  waa  being  done  for  one  of  the 
ml. mist-  on  the  Durham  State  Land  Settlement.  Irrigation  la  one  of  the  chief  studies 
of  the  hundred  soldiers  at  l*nlverslty  Farm.  The  Importance  of  exact  land  leveling 
before  any  perennial  crop  Is  planted  is  Impressed  upon  the  men.  The  State  has  until 
recently  been  doing  this  for  its  settlers,  and  the  State  -till  owns  the  tractor  and  power 
leveler  at  Durham. 


at  Davis  or  on  ranches  where  they 
can  absorb  the  best  we  can  give  them. 
They  are  learning  the  things  that  will 
help  develop  their  country  into  a 
stronger  competitor  of  California:  but. 
we  may  well  remember  that  we  wi>l 
be  competing  with  white  men  of  our 
own  race,  whose  competition  will  not 
lower  our  own  standards  of  living. 

Looking  at  this  proposition  from  an- 
other standpoint  than  immediate  sel- 
fishness, we  may  well  remember  how 
these  men  sprang  to  arms  years  be- 
fore we  entered  the  struggle  for  the 


ranchers  to  whom  these  hundred  men 
at  Davis  look  for  instruction  are  giv- 
ing the  best  that  they  know.  One  in- 
stance of  this  was  the  automobile  trip 
arranged  for  them  October  18  and  19, 
whereby  they  were  taken  up  the  east 
side  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  and 
back  toJDavis  on  the  west  side.  Their 
first  major  stop  was  made  at  the  State 
Land  Settlement  at  Durham,  where  a 
farm  dinner  was  followed  by  a  trip 
around  the  colony.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  this  project  was  put 
through  largely  under  the  influence  of 
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IN  ONE  SEASON 

Alfalfa  sown  in  the  fall  under  the  right 
conditions  has  shown  a  gro'wth  next  sea- 
son nearly  as  heavy  as  two-year-old  al- 
falfa. Fall  seeding  is  worth  knowing 
about. 

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET 

which  tells  about  it,  explains  the  condi- 
tions under  which  it  pays,  and  contains 
much  valuable  alfalfa  information.  Sent 
free  with  Price  List  and  Booklet  describ- 
ing Bomberger's  Seven  Kinds  of  Alfalfa. 


YOUR  SOIL  NEEDS 

Humus  and  Nitrogen  Bacteria 
MELILOTUS  INDICA   Supplies  Both 

Now  Is  the  time  to  plant  It.    Buy  your  seed  from 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  S.  Spring  St.,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Buy  only  Melilotus  seed  that  has  a  quality  tag  on  each  sack.    It  protects 
you  against  the  low  germination  seed  so  general  on  the  market  this  season. 
This  seed  is  above  99  per  cent  pure  and  above  90  per  cent  germination. 


Prof.  Mead  and  based  on  his  experi- 
ence with  similar  work  in  Australia. 
Herein  we  follow  and  learn  from  that 
Commonwealth. 

The  soldiers  were  liberal  and  ap- 
parently unanimous  in  their  conrmen- 
dation  of  the  work  done  in  so  short  a 
time  at  Durham.    A  visit  to  the  U.  S.  / 
Plant  Introduction  Gardens  near  Chi-  > 
co    was    made    especially  pleasant 
by    the    freedom    with    which    they  ■ 
enjoyed  grapes  of  a  thousand  varie- 
ties, Chinese  jujubes  of  several  vari- 
eties, and  watermelons.    The  night  at 
Chico  was  followed  by  a  breakfast, 
which  cost  some  of  them  $1.25  each  '.. 
without  satisfying  their  appetites.    At  " 
Hamilton  City  and  Orland  they  saw 
private  herds  of  fancy  Berkshires—  £; 
the  breed  best  and  almost  exclusively 
known  in  Australia. 

All  along  the  way,  they  stopped  as 
suited  the  fancy  -of  each  auto  load  to 
examine  irrigation  works,  rice  harvest 
and  threshing,  etc. 

Reminded  of  Homeland. 

The  similarity  of  the  country  to  their 
homeland  made  it  easy  to  get  them  to  • 
talk  about  Australia  with  an  eager-  . 
ness  that  betrayed  a  trace  of  home- 
sickness, which  was  not  otherwise 
shown.  No  invidious  comparisons 
passed  their  lips,  but  probably  not  one 
of  them  could  be  induced  to  remain 
here  permanently.  They  know  that 
ihey  have  greater  opportunity  on  the 
cheaper  lands  and  the  newer  agricul-  1 
ture  of  Australia  amid  natural  condi- 
tions as  good  as  we  have  here.  One 
of  them  remarked  that  Australia  is 
situated  with  respect  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  in  all  natural  conditions  as 
California  is  situated  with  respect  to 
the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

Now  when  they  go  back  to  their' 
native  homes  after  six  months  or  r 
year  here,  may  they  carry  a  warmth- 
of  cordiality  and  friendliness,  and 
may  they  leaven  the  whole  of  Austra- 
lia  with  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  that 
will  endure  through  all  the  tempests. 


SAVING    TOMATO  SEED 
COMMERCIALLY. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Preaa.) 

The  average  gardener  who  buys  a  ' 
few  packets  of  tomato  seed  has  little 
idea  how  they  were  separated  from  , 
the  tomatoes,  but  he  realizes  that 
they  cost  a  lot  more  than  they  used 
to.  The  grower  who  saves  his  own 
seed  will  be  interested  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  old-established  Havens 
Seed  Co.,  who  put  up  a  large  new 
plant  near  Santa  Ana  last  year.  They 
contracted  a  large  acreage  to  be 
grown  for  seed  this  year  and  the 
writer  was  privileged  to  see  the 
various  steps  in  preparing  it  for  sale. 
The  tomatoes  are  hauled  from  fields 
to  the  plant  fn  tank  wagons;  for  no 
attempt  is  made  to  keep  them  from 
mashing.  The  driver  shovels  them 
into  a  crusher  operated  by  a  small 
gas  engine.  Thi?  empties  by  way  of 
an  adjustable  trough  jnto  barrels, 
kept  on  a  platform  out-o'f-doors.  The 
pulp  and  seeds  and  juice  are  loft  in 
the  barrels  about  24  hours  to  fer-  ' 
ment.  Then  they  are  dumped  into 
an  8xl2-inch  flume  about  150  feet 
long  through'  which  a  good  stream  of 
water  flows  rather  rapidly.  Parti- 
tions about  20  feet  apnrt  in  the  flume 
catch  the  seeds  as  riffles  catch  gold 
in  a  miner's  flume.  Sound  seeds  are 
heavier  than  water,  but  the  pulp  . 
floats  away  with  lighter  seeds.  When 
a  batch  of  the  pulp  has  been  washed 
out.  all  of  the  partitions  are  removed 
and  the  clean  seed  washes  down  to  a 
tank  at  the  lower  end.  The  tank  Is 
drained  and  the  wet  seed  are  put  in 
a  screw  press  which  takes  out  excess 
water.  Then  they  are  placed  in  thin 
layers  on  screen-bottomed .  trays  set 
on  frameworks  which  keep  them  off 
the  ground  to  give  wind  free  play, 
and  slope  them  slightly  toward  the 
south  to  get  more-  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  They  are  stirred  occasionally  as 
they  dry,  the  last  bits  of  pulp,  etc.. 

being  removed  by  hand. 



Coachella   Valley   cotton  men  are 

claiming  650  pounds  of  lint  per  acre. 
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Jadces  of  the  different  classes  of  livestock  at  the  California  International,  November  1-8, 
Including  draft  horses,  beef  cattle,  dairy  cattle,  swine,  goats,  poultry  and  pigeons. 


THE  LIGHT  HOUSE  AT  THE  CALI- 
FORNIA  INTERNATIONAL 


This  class  of  horses  will  be  in  evi- 
dence chiefly  in  the  horse  show.  This 
certainly  promises  to  be  one  of  the" 
chief  attractions  of  the  week  from 
Saturday  to  Saturday. 

The  following  breeders  and  lovers 
of  the  licM.  horse  will  exhibit  their 
beautiful  animals: 

American  Saddle  Harses — H.  C.  Ah- 
lers,  San  Francisco;  Merritt  -  Bowers 
Co.,  Tulare;  E.  M.  Simpson,  Hood. 

Thoroughbred  Horses— Edward  Ce- 
brian,  San  Francisco;  J.  H.  Rossiter, 
Burke;  Merritt-Bowers  Co.,  Tulare. 

Standard  Ilred  Horses — University  of 
California;  M«rritt-Bowers  Co.,  Tu- 
lare. 

Arabian  Horses  —  J.  H.  Rossiter, 

Burke;  S.  C.  Thompson,  Concord. 

The  tools  and  facilities  for  keeping 
harness  in  repair  are  comparatively 
simple  and  inexpensive.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  repair  work  on 
harness  can  be  performed  by  the  aid 
of  tools  required  for  other  purposes, 
but  there  are  a  few  special  devices 
that  are  desirable. 


THE  DRAFT  HORSE  AT  THE  CALI- 
FORNIA INTERNATIONAL 


All  the  prominent  breeders  of  these 
massive  and  intelligent  transportation 
assistants  of  man  will  have  their 
beauties  in  the  show  ring  at  the  crack 
of  the  whip.  Some  say  that  the  day  of 
the  horse  is  over,  but  that  has  been 
prophesied  before,  and  they  still  have 
a  large  place  in  even  this  tractor 
Heaven  of  the  Great  Southwest. 

Prominent  breeders  from  all  over 
the  State  of  Percherons,  Clydesdales, 
Shires  and  Belgians  will  have  their 
horses  at  the  show.  Among  them  we 
note  U.  W.  Thompson,  Patterson,  Per- 
cherons, and  Belgians;  Merritt-Bow- 
ers Co.,  Tagus  Ranch,  Tulare,  Per- 
cherons, Belgians  and  Shires;  Easton 
&  Ward,  Diablo  Stock  Farm,  Diablo, 
Shires;  E.  M.  Simpson,  of  Hood, 
Clydesdales;  estate  of  Thomas  B.  Dib- 
blee ,  Lompoc  and  Santa  Barbara, 
Clydesdales;  (Miss)  Ruth  Maxwell, 
Sonoma,  Percherons;  Palo  Alto  Per- 
cheron  Farm,  Palo  Alto,  Percherons; 
L.  A.  Hall,  Mountain  View,  Percher- 
ons; Ratto  Stock  Farm,  Napa,  Bel- 
gians. 


In  advertising  livestock  the  race  is  In  advertising  livestock  remember 
to  the  steady  runner,  not  to  the  swift  that  jt  is  better  to  interest  a  few  than 
starter.   Keep  it  up.    It  pays.  t0  merely  attract  a  multitude. 


THE  DRAFTER  IS  COMING  TO  HIS  OWN  AGAIN. 

The  horse  department  of  this  show  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  of  any  show  in  the  country.  We  will  have  good  showings  in  the 
draft  breeds,  ponies  and  light  horses.  The  drafter  is  coming  into  his  own 
again  and  the  demand  for  good  breeding  stock  far  exceeds  the  supply,  so 
I  knew  that  the  people  of  the  country  will  be  greatly  interested  In  this 
department.  B.  Yf.  WESTGATE,  Supt.  Horse  Division. 


of  Royal  Quality--at  Public  Sale 

EXPOSITION  GROUNDS,  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  7,  AT  1  P.  M. 

This  is  an  offering-  of  hirh-class  Herefords  selected  by  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Association,  with  the  purpose  to  present  in  this  sale 
the  most  notable  offering'  of  the  breed  yet  made  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


J.  H.  CAZIER  &  SONS  CO 

Wells,  Nevada. 
H.  M.  BARNGJtOVER, 

Santa  Clara,  Calif. 
W.  J.  BEMMERLY, 

Woodland,  Calif. 
HEREFORD  CORF 


Contributors  to  Sale: 

CHAS.  RULE, 

Jenner,  Calif. 
J.  A.  BUNTING, 

Mission  San  Jose,  Calif. 
DIABLO  STOCK  FARM, 
Danville,  Calif. 
WYOMING,    Cheyenne,  Wyo. 


OF 

THE  FEMALES 

The  list  of  females  includes  many  first-prize  winners  and  proven  breed- 
ing' cows,  a  \arge  number  of  them  bred  to  such  gTeat  bulls  as  Cazier's 
$10,000.00  BEAU  BLANCHARD  76th;  Bunting's  ANXIETY  FAIRFAX 
and  ALEC;  BarngTover's  PATRICIAN  5th;  Bemmerly's  NEW  ERA  2nd 
and  BONNIE  BRAE  96th;  and  Diablo  Stock  Farm's  BERTRAM  FAIR- 
FAX and  WITCHFORD. 

THE  BULLS 

Two  Grand  Champion  bulls,  SONOMA,  winner  at  DenTer.  consigned  by 
Chas.  Rule,  and  CALIFORNIA  PRINCE  DONALD,  consigned  by  J.  A. 
Bunting,  are  included  in  a  list  of  bulls  that  is  rich  in  quality  and 
breeding  throughout.  You  can  buy  a  real  herd  sire  in  this  sale. 
Every  animal  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder;  every  animal  over  six  months 
old  tuberculin  tested. 

Sale  under  auspices  of 

PACIFIC   COAST  HEREFORD  CATTLE  BREEDERS'  .ASS'N 


J.  I.  CAZIEB,  Pres. 
Wells,  Nev. 

Auctioneer — 

EARL,  GARTIN,  Greensburg,  Ind. 


i.  A.  BUNTING,  Se«. 
Mission  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Sales  Manager — 
C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


DON'T  FORGET  THE 


Shorthorn  Sale 

To  be  held  under  the  auspices  of 

CALIFORNIA  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

in  conjunction  with  the 

CALIFORNIA  INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  SHOW 


-at- 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  NOVEMBER  6 
At  the  California  Building,  Exposition  Grounds,  at  1 : 30  p.m.  sharp 


CALIFORNIA  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

222  Sharon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Auctioneer,  EARL  GARTIN  of  Greensburg-,  Indiana. 


SONOMA,  625,000 

A  proyen  herd  header  of  royal  breeding  and  weighing  over  2100  lbs. 
will  be  sold  at  the 

HEREFORD  BREEDERS'  SALE,  NOVEMBER  7 
at  the  California  International  Live  Stock  Show. 
Meet  me  at  San  Francisco,  November  1-8 

(Will  show  a  lot  of  young  stock  by  this  great  bull.) 

I  am  also  consigning  to  the  sale  a  few  choice  bred  heifers. 

FOR  PRIVATE  SALE,  a  carload  of  young  bulls  sired  by  Sonoma  and 
out  of  good  breeding  cows.  I  have  just  sold  a  carload  of  these  cows  to 
an  eastern  breeder,  without  calves  and  in  range  condition,  for  $1500  each, 
and  refuse  to  sell  more  at  the  same  price. 

Meet  me  at  San  Francisco,  November  1-8 


CHARLES  RULE 


Duncan  Mills, 


Sonoma  Co.,  Calif. 
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One  Method  of  Drying  Prunes  and  Grapes 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rami  Press.) 


"We  only  have  six  or  seven  acres 
of  prunes  so  we  dried  them  in  short 
order  and  delivered  them  to  the  ware- 
house," said  J.  H.  Coops  of  Sonoma. 
"We  installed  a  Sebastopol  apple- 
drier  this  year  at  a  cost  of  about  $600 
— for  we  did  the  work  ourselves — and 
had  good  success  drying  our  prunes 
with  it.  It  only  holds  about  one  and 
a  half  tons  of  green  prunes  to  a 
charge.  We  half-dried  our  prunes  in 
the  sun  and  then  finished  them  in 
10  hours.  Others  took  two  days  of  ten 
hours  each,  but  we  had  no  mouldy  or 
burnt  prunes.  We  only  have  about  10 
acres  of  grapes  left,  but  we  shall 
probably  dry  them  as  there  seems  to 
be  a  market  for  dried  grapes  and 
transportation  on  green  ones  is  un- 
certain. This  apple-drier  does  good 
work  excepting  on  pears.  They  take 
too  long  and  are  apt  to  become  dark." 
5,000  Cherry  Trees. 

Mr.  Coops  has  a  good  useful  pack- 
ing-house in  connection  with  the  drier, 
for  he  has  apples,  figs  and  pears,  be- 
sides some  grapes  and  prunes.  But 
he  will  need  it  all  ere  long,  for  of  his 
hundred  acres  of  fruit,  the  greater 
proportion  is  cherries — about  5,000  of 
them  of  varying  ages — enough  already 
in  bearing  to  keep  on  20  pickers  this 
spring. 

The  trees  had  good,  full,  green  foli- 
age when  we  saw  them  the  last  week 
in  September  and  were  very  clean.  He 
and  his  two  stalwart  sons  run  the 
place — one  of  them  being  just  back 
from  service  in  France.  We  asked  Mr. 
Coops  how  he  had  kept  his  trees  so 
clean    of    red    spider  for  their  old 


haunts  were  still  in  evidence.  He  said 
we  gave  them  a  thorough  spraying  in 
the  swelled  bud  last  spring  just  be- 
fore they  broke. 

The  Spray  We  Used  for  Red  Spider 

Was  as  follows:  Soluble  sulphur,  12 
pounds  to  100  gallons  of  water  and  15 
gallons  of  miscible  oil.  We  put  it  on 
under  good  pressure.  The  miscible 
oil  is  very  penetrating  and  even  a  few 
gallons  of  it  makes  a  good  spreader. 
A  Tractor  Instead  of  Horses. 

"We  manage  to  get  through  with 
our  work  now  that  we  have  a  tractor 
with  very  little  trouble,"  said  Mr. 
Coops.  As  you  see  we  work  right  up 
to  the  trees  and  then  work  the  ground 
down  in  good  shape."  If  horses  had 
to  be  relied  on  to  take  care  of  100 
acres  with-  three  men  they  would  be 
very  busy  people  for  awhile,  and  if 
the  Spring  was  late — followed  as  it  so 
often  is  here  at  that  time  by  north 
winds- — the  plowing  and  working  down 
of  such  an  area  would  be  no  snap  with 
three  teams. 

Early  Bays. 

Mr.  Coops  recalled  the  days,  hap- 
pily now  passed,  when  they  used  to 
take  their  butter  to  the  store  and  get 
15  cents  a  roll  for  it  (but  you  had  to 
take  it  out  in  trade),  and  when  eggs 
sold  for  8  and  10  cents  a  dozen,  with 
pork  at  5  cents  and  hay  $5  a  ton.  It 
is  difficult  now  to  realize  how  far- 
mers and  their  families  managed  to 
even  exist  when  it  took  nearly  all 
they  made  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
mortgage.  Those  days,  like  other 
slavery  days,  are  gone,  we  hope,  never 
to  return. 


The  Fair  Harvest  of  Raisins 


(Written  for  Vac 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  direct- 
ors of  the  Associated  Raisin  Company 
it  was  resolved  to  make  an  initial 
payment  of  five  cents  a  pound  on 
Muscats,  Thompsons,  Malagas  and 
Sultanas,  instead  of  the  3%  cents  pro- 
vided by  contract  for  the  first  pay- 
ment, and  eight  cents  will  be  paid  on 
Bleached  Seedless.  The  Associated  is 
enabled  to  make  these  large  payments 
because  of  the  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness already  consummated  with  the 
trade.  These  first  payments  on  all 
raisins  will  amount  to  nearly  $15,- 
000,000,  or  about  $4,500,000  more  than 
the  contracts  call  for  at  this  time. 

This  has  been  the  greatest  season 
ever  known  to  the  industry  and  will 
help  to  recoup  some  of  the  grievous 
losses  sustained  last  year — particu- 
larly in  the  Northern  counties — from 
rain.  In  view  of  the  exceptionally 
heavy  cost  of  production  this  year,  the 
directors  made  a  special  effort  to  turn 
the  money  over  to  the  growers  as 
rapidly  as  possible  so  that  they  might 
meet  their  obligations  without  delay. 

The  Association  will  be  able  to 
market  the  entire  crop  of  its  mem- 
bers, amounting  to  some  150,000  tons, 
by  the  first  of  the  year.  Its  financial 
position  is  now  stronger  than  ever 
and  its  ability  to  handle  the  rapidly 
increasing  output  keeps  ahead  of  the 
extra  tonnage.  The  crops  of  members 
are  insured  on  their  own  premises 
free  of  charge  where  such  holding  is 
done  to  relieve  packing  space  at  the 
company's  warehouses  during  the  rush 
season,  now  congested  additionally  by 
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car  shortage. 

The  season  of  delightful  weather 
has  arrived  in  the  great  country  cen- 
tered by  Fresno.  And  now  plans  are 
being  laid  for  constructive  investment. 
New  trays  m  thousands  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for  next  year,  while  tractors  and 
cultural  tools  are  to  be  bought  in 
enormous  quantities. 

The  unity  of  endeavor  by  farmers 
and  business  men  has  made  this  great 
center  what  it  is.  The  facility  of 
transportation  by  road  and  rail,  the 
nearness  of  markets  and  delivery 
stations  in  all  centers,  the  carrying 
out  of  great  drainage  and  irrigation 
projects — all  these  things  have  been 
made  possible  by  united  effort  and 
organization  on  the  part  of  farmers, 
loyally  backed  and  pushed  by  the 
business  men.  They  have  spent  money 
by  millfons,  and  because  of  this  every 
business  prospers — you  can  feel  it,  it 
would  stir  the  blood  of  a  Florida 
cracker  to  life. 

In  every  district  in  California  where 
the  grower  is  backed  by  the  tfme, 
money  and  energy  of  live  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciations, that  district  finds  it  has  a 
bonanza  and  money  for  improvement 
drifts  that  way.  Los  Angeles  started 
it  and  all  other  rich  centers  are  fol- 
lowing suit — or  remaining  on  the 
dump  for  a  negligible  few  prospectors 
to  exploit.  Any  great  undertaking 
that  benefits  the  farmer  is  a  gold- 
mine for  the  business  man.  Fresno 
is  game  and  will  chip  in  on  every 
deal — except  a  raw  one. 


MELONS  MARKETED 
AUTOMOBILE. 


It  V 


L.  E.  Wright  of  San  Bernardino 
county  has  the  reputation  for  having 
made  a  scad  of  money  this  summer 
from  3%  acres  of  watermelons.  He 
sure  had  a  big  crop,  but  that  would 
have  been  poor  consolation  without 
proper  marketing  facilities.  It 
wouldn't  be  profitable  to  dump  the 
whole  production  into  Los  Angeles. 
Most  of  the  crop  was  sold  from  two 
touring  automobiles,  one  driven  by 
Mr.  Wright  and  one  by  his  wife.  A 
halt-ton  or  even  1200  pounds  of 
melons  would  be  loaded  onto  each 
machine  and  hauled  to  nearby  towns, 
such  as  Chino,  San  Bernardino,  On- 
tario, Pomona,  Redlands,  Riverside, 
etc.,  and  quickly  sold  at  retail.  The 
surplus  was  hauled  by  truck  to  Los 
Angeles  on  a  motor  truck. 


DISTINCTIVE  PLACE  OF  timctoh. 


A  tractor  newly  placed  before  the 
public,  but  not  shown  at  any  of  the 
demonstrations  or  fairs,  is  the  Union 
Tractor,  the  first  model  of  which  was 
exhibited  at  the  California  Land  Show 
in  San  Francisco  recently.  It  is  of 
standard  design  except  for  the  tracks. 
There  are  no  steering  wheels.  The 
tracks  are  made  of  manganese  steel, 
tough,  unbreakable  and  all  but  un- 
wearable.  The  distinctive  feature  is 
that  the  track  does  not  sag  but 
arches  outward  between  the  drive 
sprocket  and  idler  wheel.  This  is  due 
to  the  beveled  contact  faces  of  the 
track  shoe-links.  Their  fitting  to- 
gether makes  the  track  rigid.  The 
weight  of  the  tractor  is  entirely  on 
the  drivers  and  idlers  with  no  truck 
wheels  between  them.  A  three-point 
suspension  device  gives  flexibility  to 
the  frame. 


BE  READY  (m 

WW  Plaivting'Trme  Comes 

SEND  fer  OUR  CATALOG  NOW 

We  specialize  in  fruit  and  nut- 
bearing  trees.  We  know  how  to 
grow  them  and  exercise  great  care 
to  insure  stock  being  received  in 
good  condition. 

$1,036,336  for  Shelled 
Almonds 

The  above  amount  was  paid  for 
almonds  imported  into  the  United 
State  during  April.  California 
fruit  growers  should  plant  more 
almond  trees  and  keep  this  money 

at  home.  '  From  the  Roots  Up" 

Write  to  us  about  best  Ig  0ur  M(lt(), 

varieties  to  plant. 

TKq  Fresno  Nursery  Co. 
p.  o.  box  6i5-p,  Fresno,  California!! 


ARE  YOU  TOO  LATE? 

No.    Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  Orders  for  the  Season's  Planting. 

We  carry  the  trees — 

PEARS,  PRUNES,  ALMONDS,  APRICOTS,  APPLES, 
CHERRIES  AND  PEACHES 

Write  for  Catalog.  Salesmen  Wanted. 

Capital  City  Nursery  Company 


E.  A.  RENNET,  Mgr. 


SALEM,  OREGON 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Cneapent  and  moat  efficient  fertlllrer  —  Illicitly  concentrated  —  Dry,  Oder- 
le«.«  —   No  treed  need  or  foreign  matter    a   natural  fertilizer. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
2.50i  Ammonia 
1 .25|   Phosphoric  Acid 
4.00     Potash  Water  Soluble 
1  5.00i   Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

r  vi.l.  i*l(   WRITE  l  s — 

phone         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARNY  1542  420  Darin  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GUIDE 

A  book  that  tells  you  what  you 
need  to  know  (not  a  catalog) — just 
Issued. 

101  pages — 142  illustrations — en- 
dorsed by  the  horticultural  press 
and  prominent  fruit  growers  ev- 
erywhere. 

You  actually  have  to  get  this 
book  in  your  hands  and  examine 
its  contents  to  appreciate  its  real 
value. 

Sent  Postpaid  for  $1.00.  Money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

Geo.  C.  Roeding 

2£g  Holland  Building 
FEESN0,  CALIFORNIA 


BARTLETT  PEARS 

20,000  fine  trees. 
Order  early. 

H.  A.  Hyde  Co.,  Watsonville,  Cal. 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Watch  for  our  talks  on 
Top  Dressing  with  ARCA- 
DIAN Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia. You  will  find  them  in- 
teresting as  well  as  instruc- 
tive. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia is  the  well-known  stand- 
ard^artlcle  that  has  done  you 
good  service  in  your  mixed  fer- 
tilizers for  years  past.  Espe- 
cially kiln-dried  and  ground  to 
make  It  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia 
25 Made  in  U.  S.  A.  Arca- 
dian Is  the  Rrent  American  Am- 
monlate. 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal 
dealers. 

For  information  an  to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 
510  FIrat  National  II:, nk  nidg. 
BERKELEY,  CAU 
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DEWELL 

Well 
(Rasing 


Noted 
for 

It's  Smoothness 
and 
Evenness 
of  Fit 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


For  strong,  smooth,  perfect- 
fitting  well  casing,  specify 
Madewell. 

— Made  from  Hard  Red  or 
Galvanized  sheet  metal. 

— Joints  fit  perfectly, because 
they're  built  to  an  exact 
standard. 

— Made  in  all  sizes,  single 
or  double. 

Write  for  Catalogue  A 

It  describes  Madewell  Well  Casing 
and  other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal 
Products  in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  !• 

E.12thSt.and25thAve.   Oakland, C«l. 


HADEWEU 


SULPHUR 

It  hni*  been  proven 
mill  so  reeoiiimend- 
e«l  by  the  University 
of  California  that 
if  you  sulphur  your 
grape  vines  nml  or- 
chards <>  times  'they 
will  not  lie  affected 
by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brnnd 
Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  also 
E  I  G  L  E  Brnnd, 
Kleur  de  Sonfre, 
packed  in  double 
sacks,  are  the  fluff- 
iest and  PUREST 
1  p  li  ii  r  s  that 
money  can  buy;  the 
best  for  vineyards; 
the  best  for 
blencbiUK  purposes,  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
Impalpable  Powder,  100%  pure.  In 
doable  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting  and  mak- 
ing Paste  Sulphur. 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use 
our  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REPINED 
FLOUR  SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish 
you  this  Sulphur  nt  such  a  low  price 
that  it  would  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution  and  net  you  a  prollt  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  out  in  labor  for  spray- 
ing your  orclinrd,  even  if  you  pay  your 
men  S4  per  day  for  making  the  solution 
and  applying  same. 

To  create  additional  available  plant 
food,  drill  into  the  soil  100  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  1007"  pure. 
This  has  increased  various  crops  up  to 
500%. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Dust,  Dusting 
Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc.,  and  "Anchor" 
Brand  Standard  LIME-SULPHUR  SO- 
LUTION 33  deg.  Be.  Fungicides  and 
Insecticides.  ■  Carried  In  stock  and 
mixed  to  order. 

Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET"; nlso  booklet  "NEW  USES  FOR 
SULPHUR."     Price-list,  and  Samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO. 


FLOUR 
SULPHUR 


'124  California  St.,  Snn  Francisco,  Calif 
 TELEPHONE  KEARNY  H71 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bend  for  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells   You  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


A  seedless  fig  has  been  developed  at 
Pomona  by  W.  F.  Bollinger. 

The  Federation  of  California  Farm 
Bureaus  has  been  completed. 

John  Solus,  north  of  Yreka,  reports 
gathering  two  thousand  pounds  of 
apples  this  year  from  a  single  tree. 

Car  shortage  continues  to  hamper 
shipping  of  fresh  grapes.  Some  wine 
grapes  were  reported  to  have  been 
sold  at  $90  a  ton  in  New  York. 

A  Gridley  (Butte  county)  grower  is 
said  to  have  taken  a  crop  of  Thomp- 
son Seedless  raisins  from  10  acres 
that  will  bring  $8,000. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  damage 
citrus  and  walnut  groves  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pomona,  Puente  and  Covina,  it 
is  reported,  and  that  quantities  of 
fruit  and  nuts  had  been  stolen. 

California  walnuts  are  always  a 
better  buy  than  imported  nuts  because 
of  the  way  they  are  handled.  All  light, 
undeveloped  and  imperfect  nuts  are 
taken  out  with  a  blower. 

The  Federal  Land  Bank  at  Berkeley, 
up  to  September  30,  had  approved 
5,036  loans,  totalling  $15,749,100,  of 
which  4,546  had  been  closed  to  the 
amount  of  $14,065,400  loaned. 

A  record  price  for  a  citrus  orchard 
is  claimed  to  have  been  established 
at  Whittier  last  week  with  the  sale  of 
ten  acres  of  11-year-old  Valencia  or- 
anges and  lemons  for  $60,000. 

The  growers  have  a  community 
apple-drier  in  the  Upper  Mattole 
Valley  (Humboldt  county).  Another 
drier  has  been  started  near  Fortuna 
with  a  capacity  of  two  dry  tons  a  day. 
They  will  be  running  up  to  the  end  of 
January. 

The  fruit  consignment  of  new  sea- 
son grapefruit  arrived  on  the  San 
Francisco  market  two  days  before  the 
Tulare  county  fruit  showed  up.  Ari- 
zona's first  shipment  consisted  of 
1200  Los  Angeles  lugs,  which  were  of- 
fered at  $1.75  to  $2  a  box,  or  about  6 
cents  a  pound. 

Eighty-four  per  cent  of  British  ex- 
service  men  applying  for  small  hold- 
ings of  land  have  been  approved  as 
suitable.  They  number  7,763  men. 
Nineteen  thousand  acres  is  held  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  this  purpose, 
and  41,000  more  is  offered  by  owners 
in  response  to  the  government  appeal. 

The  California  Associated  Raisin 
Company  is  still  short  of  layer  raisins. 
In  addition  to  the  extra  $15  a  ton  of- 
fered for  hand  sorts  a  further  offer 
was  made  of  $5  a  ton  for  slip  layers. 
Men  with  raisins  still  on  the  trays 
have  been  carefully  examining  them 
so  as  to  make  all  layer  raisins  pos- 
sible. A  more  humid  atmospheric 
condition  makes  things  more  encour- 
aging and  the  rush  of  work  is  through. 

The  California  Walnut  Growers'  As- 
sociation sold  up  to  23,000  tons  of  wal- 
nuts by  confirmation  within  36  hours 
of  opening  prices  being  published. 
Within  three  days  they  had  to  decline 
orders  aggregating  93  carloads  more  in 
spite  of  heavier  importations  from  Eu- 
rope. The  crop  may  run  up  to  2,000 
tons  more  than  earlier  estimates,  in 
which  case  they  will  all  be  snapped 
up  by  the  trade. 

Sixteen  carloads  of  honey  have  been 
shipped  out  of  Imperial  this  season 
and  four  more  will  follow.  This  will 
make  up  the  average  crop  for  this 
valley,  which  is  about  20  carloads.  A 
carload  of  honey  contains  from  300  to 
350  cases  of  120  pounds  net.  There  are 
estimated  to  be  47,000  colonies  of  bees 
in  Imperial  county  apiaries  now,  prob- 
ably an  extra  number  raised  for  sale, 
as  colonies  have  been  selling  well  this 
year. 

One  hundred  carloads  of  Watson- 
ville  apples  have  been  bought  for  the 
British  Christmas  trade  by  four  firms 
in  London.  Two  dollars  a  box  f.  o.  b. 
Watsonville  is  the  price  mentioned. 
Difficulty  is  being  encountered  in  sup- 
plying the  necessary  number  of  refrig- 
erator cars.  Transportation  costs  are 
62%  cents  a  box  railroad  rate,  and  85 
cents  steamer  rate.  With  handling 
the  cost  is  $3.90  a  box  in  London.  The 
British  Food  Law  prevents  the  sale  of 
apples  at  higher  than  $5  a  box,  which 
leaves  a  profit  of  $1.10  for  marketing 
and  taking  chances. 


There's 
A 

Right  Way 


"Some  folks  think  that  when  you  blast  for  tree  plant- 
ing you've  got  to  shoot  the  earth  up  to  the  sky — 
that's  wrong.  A  good  shot  for  tree  planting  just 
raises  the  surface  earth  two  or  three  feet — then  the 
force  of  the  dynamite  is  properly  used — it  breaks  up 
the  earth  all  around  the  hole  and  gives  the  young 
tree's  roots  a  chance  to  spread. 

"The  best  dynamite  to  use  for  tree  planting  is 

HERJZULES 
DYNAMITE 

and  the  best  way  to  find  out  how  to  use  it  most  effectively  is  to  send 
to  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  for  the  68  page  illustrated  book, 
Progressive  Cultivation'.  This  book  not  only  tells  of  the  many 
things  that  dynamite  can  do  to  help  you  with  your  farm  work  but 
it  gives  detailed  directum  for  every  blasting  operation. 

"And  the  best  part  is  that  any  farmer  or  orchardist  can  get  this  book 
free.  The  Hercules  Powder  Co.  will  send  it  to  you  if  you  will 
sign  and  send  in  the  attached  coupon." 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


1025  Chronicle  Building 


San  Francisco 


California 


Hercules  Powder  Company,  1025  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation." 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  

Name  

Address  


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 


Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent 
Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pure. 
Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most    available    form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  November. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
311  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  native  California  crabapple  is 
scarcely  as  large  as  an  average  Picho- 
line  olive  and  hangs  in  similar  clus- 
ters, only  with  very  long  stems.  It 
has  been  hybridized  with  the  Oregon 
crab  by  Albert  Etter  and  a  handsome 
crab  produced  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
carries  a  brilliant  color,  covered  with 
a  plum-like  bloom. 


After  November  1  we  get  the  right 
time.    Let's  keep  it. 


Get  Citrus  Trees 
Now  for  Next  Year 


Per  Per 
100  1000 
.75  .66 
.76 
.75 


.65 
66 


Age  Size  Price 
Wash.  Navel  2-3  %  .85 
Eureka  Lemon  2-3  %  .85 
Valencia-Late  2-3      %  .86 

Send  for  complete  list. 
We   raise  only   first-class  trees. 
SENTO  CITRUS  NURSERY 

R.  F.  D.,  Box  431,       EL  MONTE.  CALIF. 
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The  Standardization  of  Fruit  Varieties 

(From  an  address  by  A.  D.  Shamel  to  the  California  Associated  Nurserymen.) 


One  of  the  main  reasons  for  the  com- 
mercial success  in  the  marketing  of 
the  California  citrus  crop  is  that  only 
a  few  standard  varieties  are  grown. 
The  Washington  Navel  orange  is  the 
winter  and  the  Valencia  the  summer 
orange.  The  Marsh  is  the  only  suc- 
cessful grapefruit  variety.  The  Eure- 
ka and  the  Lisbon  lemon  varieties 
complete  the  list. 

In  looking  over  the  commercial 
plantings  of  deciduous  fruits  and  the 
production  of  these  varieties  in  the 
United  States  as  presented  by  H.  P. 
Gould,  I  have  been  greatly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  there  are  only  a 
few  important  apple  varieties. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  going  over 
several  eastern  nursery  catalogues  re- 
cently I  was  utterly  bewildered  by  the 
multiplicity  of  varieties  offered.  With 
my  limited  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
I  could  not  determine  in  those  cata- 
logues any  particular  distinction  of 
varieties,  and  after  finishing  reading 
the  glowing  descriptions  of  the  many 
sorts  I  felt  absolutely  helpless.  Some 
of  the  varieties  were  apparently  new 
and  were  being  introduced  with  most 
extravagant  claims  as  to  their  value. 

Opposes  New  Tarieties  for  Commer- 
cial Planting. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  new  fruit 
variety  should  be  introduced  and  rec- 
ommended for  commercial  planting 
until  it  has  been  proved  to  be 
commercially  valuable  and  supe- 
rior to  existing  varieties.  I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  experimenting  with 
new  forms  and  varieties,  but  I 
am  seriously  opposed  to  pushing  and 
selling  a  new  variety  just  because  it 
is  something  new.  I  feel  sure  that 
this  kind  of  business  is  the  curse  of 
the  legitimate  nurseryman  and  of 
fruit  growers  in  general. 

I  have  been  told  that  some  years 
ago  there  was  a  craze  amongst  cer- 
tain nurseryman  for  calling  their 
trees  "podia  reed"  without  any  foun- 
dation in  fact.  This  false  and  mis- 
leading use  of  the  trem  "pedigreed" 
has  brought  the  word  into  such  dis- 
repute that  we  are  still  struggling  to 
give  its  legitimate  use  a  clean  bill  of 
health.  This  effort  to  get  something 
for  nothing  resulted  in  some  horticul- 
turists turning  against  the  idea  of 
bud  selection,  and  it  will  take  a  long 
time  for  us  to  overcome  this  handi- 
cap. 

While  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the 
use  of  genuinely  pedigreed  trees  I  am 
as  deadly  an  enemy  of  the  fraudulent 
use  of  this  term  as  anyone  in  America. 
But  because  some  persons  have  abused 
the  word  this  is  no  reason,  to  my 
mind,  for  condemning  and  discarding 
it.  Such  practice  is  not  confined  to 
horticulture.  I  went  through  the  very 
same  thing  in  my  early  work  in  corn 
improvement.  As  soon  as  the  use  of 
select  seed  corn  became  popular  some 
seedsmen  began  to  offer  "pedigreed" 
seed  corn,  which  they  secured  by  back- 
ing a  sheller  up  against  a  corn  crib 
and  taking  any  old  corn  that  they 
could  buy  at  the  cheapest  price. 

The  scandals  in  connection  with 
fraudulent  pedigrees  in  live  stock  are 
still  fresh  in  our  memories.  '  Stock- 
selling  promotion  schemes  for  separ- 
ating the  unsuspicious  purchaser  from 
his  money  still  flourish  in  many  sec- 
tions. 

The  peculiar  difficulty  in  the  nur- 
sery business  is  that  many  varieties 
of  trees  do  not  come  into  bearing  un- 
til several  years  after  the  trees  have 
been  planted.  By  that  time,  In  many 
cases  the  connection  between  the 
sources  of  buds  and  the  trees  has  been 
lost.  I  think  that  this  condition  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  lack  of 
progress  in  bud-selection  work.  The 
purchaser  of  seed  corn  finds  out  the 
value  of  his  seed  within  a  few  months. 
With  some  fruit  trees  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  get  a  line  on  their  value.  For 
this  reason,  care  in  propagation  and 
bud  selection  in  fruit  varieties  is  all 
the  more  important. 

I  believe  that  we  have  reached  the 
time  when  more  careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  varieties  and  only 
those  of  established  value  and  im- 
portance should  be  propagated  com- 
mercially.   Furthermore,  I  feel  sure 


that  we  should  now  center  our  efforts 
for  the  improvement  and  standardiza- 
tion of  these  varieties. 
Some  Recent  Developments  in  Bud- 
Selection. 

The  most  striking  recent  develop- 
ment of  the  effort  tp  introduce  bud 
selection  into  the  commercial  propa- 
gation of  fruit  varieties  has  been  the 
action  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  in  establishing  a  depart- 
ment of  bud  selection  as  a  branch  of  , 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Company.  | 
C.  S.  Milliken  is  in  charge  of  this 
work  and  the  first  year  supplied 
about  300,000  buds  to  citrus  propa- 
gators. These  buds  were  secured  from 
superior  parent  trees,  which  were  se- 
lected on  the  basis  of  their  perform- 
ance records.  Fruit-bearing  bud  wood 
has  been  furnished  propagators  at  the 
time  it  was  needed  for  use  and  as  it 
was  used,  in  the  nurseries  or  other 
places.  I  want  to  say  here  that  in  my 
opinion  this  is  the  greatest  step  for- 
ward in  the  improvement  of  any  fruit 
crop  ever  undertaken  in  the  entire 
history  of  horticulture.  I  feel  certain 
that  it  will  be  looked  upon  in  time  as 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  better  era 
in  tree-propagation  work.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  it  has  been  done  in  Cali- 
fornia by  the  active,  progressive,  and 
forceful  men  of  the  citrus  industry, 
who  have  been  primarily  responsible 
for  many  other  vitally  important  re- 
forms in  fruit  growing  and  marketing. 
Success  of  Bud  Selection  Astonishing. 

The  immediate  success  of  the  bud- 
selection  department  under  the  pres- 
ent conditions  is  astonishing  and  more 
than  many  of  us  expected  or  dared 
hoped  for.  During  the  past  two  or 
more  years  little  propagation  of  fruit 
trees  has  been  done  in  California,  ow- 
ing to  war  conditions.  Many  of  us  feel 
that  now  that  we  have  won  the  war 
there  will  be  a  great  revival  in  fruit- 
tree  planting.  T*he  holding  back  of 
planting  during  this  period,  together 
with  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  fruits  in  human  nutrition  and 
the  consequent  increasing  consump- 
tion of  fruits  for  food  and  health, 
will  be  likely  to  result  in  the  very 
active  development  and  planting  of 
fruit  lands. 

In  facing  this  new  era  here  and  in 
our  allied  countries,  where  much  re- 
planting as  we.ll  as  new  planting  is 
in  prospect,  I  want  the  California  nur- 
serymen to  lead  in  the  propagation  of 
reliable  trees  grown  from  carefully 
selected  buds  of  standard,  established 
and  thoroughly  proven  varieties. 


ASCOLANO   OLIVES  UNSATIS- 
..FACTORY. 


(Written   for  rarifle    Rum]   Tress   by   D.  J. 
Whitney.) 

Olive  varieties  are  paired  oft:  Mis- 
sions and  ManZanillos  •  for  medium- 
sized,  heavy-bearing,  all-purpose  ol- 
ives; Queens  (qr  Sevillanos)  and  As- 
colanos  for  large-sized,  fine-appearing 
pickles.  However,  on  the  Honora 
Realty  Co.  ranch  at  Lemon  Cove,  th£ 
Ascolano  is  held  to  be  much  the 
poorest  of  the  lot,  not  on  account  of 
inferior  yield,  for  it  sets  fruit  well, 
but  because  it  is  excessively  delicate 
in  every  way.  "We  have  found."  says 
Chas.  Goodale,  manager  of  the  ranch, 
"that  if  the  trees  get  pinched  for  water 
the  slightest  bit  during  the  summer 
a  lot  of  the  fruit  will  shrivel  and 
never  will  fill  out,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  the  other  varieties.  Fre- 
quently, for  example,  we  do  not  pick 
more  than  half  of  our  crop  on  that 
account.  A  touch  of  frost  will  ruin 
the  Ascolano,  while  the  Mission  can 
be  shriveled  a  little  by  frost  and  will 
firm  up  again  if  damp  weather  fol- 
lows, though  of  course  a  serious  freeze 
will  ruin  it.  The  Ascolano  is  very 
delicate  to  handle  also;  you  almost 
have  to  pick  right  into  water  to  keep 
from  bruising  them,  and  a  little  bruise 
will  cause  the  fruit  to  turn  soft  and 
black. 

"The  Queen  will  not  yield  as  heav- 
ily as  the  Manzanillo  and  Mission,  but 
the  much  higher  price  makes  the  net 
returns  per  acre  considerably  higher 
as  a  rule,  provided  frost  conditions 
are  good. 


[This  is  one  of  a  series] 


Ten  years  attention  to  detail  has  proved 
that  those  who  spray  with 

ZENO 

As  soon  as  the  leaves  are  off  in  the  Fall, 
Have  better  trees  and  fruit — because  it  controls 
Scale  when  it  is  least  resistant  and  barely  started; 
Destroys  the  eggs  of  aphis  and  red  spider, 
Preventing  millions  of  insects  from  hatching; 
Softens  the  bark,  cleans  off  the  black  smut, 
Kills  the  moss  and  lichen, 
And  generally  renovates  and  stimulates  the  tree. 

A  clean,  rested  tree  will  be  more  resistant 
and  more  productive. 

And  these  are  reasons  why  ZENO  has 
proved  the  best  by  years  of  test. 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


Standard  Chemical  Co,,  Inc. 

of  Emeryville  [Oakland]  California 

T.  O.  McCLURE,  Director  of  Research 

[Zeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company,  Exchange, 
or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 


WE  HAVE  SOME  VERY 
BEAUTIFUL  ORNAMENTALS 

Large  Specimen 
Trees  and  Plants 

Which  will  produce  immediate  effects. 

Saves  years  of  waiting.  You  can  enjoy 
the  trees  the  moment  they  are  set. 

As  it  takes  time  to  lift  and  prepare  these 
trees  for  shipment,  ire  suggest  that  job 
order  now  for  future  delivery. 

We  have  a  magnificent  stpek  of 

YEW,  CEDRUS  DEODARA,  ITALIAN 
CYPRESS  nnl  EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE 

Our  catalog  of  ornamentals,  fruit  and  nut-bearing  trees, 
roses,  vines,  etc.,  seht  on  request. 


California  Nursery  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  401.  XILKS,  CAL. 


I  s  I  all. 

1HG.1 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
PRUNING  SUI 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 

.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS.  MICH. 


"THE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All| 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


M.  A.  HVDE  CO. 

WATSOJH I LIB,  CALIFORNIA 
Desires  your  business  for  gilt-edge  orchard  stock. 
Strawberry,  Logan  and  other  lierry  Hunts. 
Certified   and   Hill    Selected   Strains   of  Seed  Potatoes. 
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BESUI.TS  OF  CROSS-POLLINATION 
OF  CHEERIES. 


(Written  ky  Warren  F.  Tufts,  Assistant  Prof, 
of  Pomology,  University  Farm,  Davis.) 

In  the  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  March  29,  on  page  481,  I 
note  what  you  have  to  say  with  refer- 
ence to  the  pollination  of  the  Napo- 
leon (Royal  Ann)  variety  of  cherries. 
You  might  be  interested  in  learning  of 
the  results  of  our  experiments  con- 
ducted under  somewhat  similar  cli- 
matic conditions  (as  those  in  Soquel, 
Santa  Cruz  county). 

During  the  season  of  1917,  we  made 
a  large  number  of  cross-pollination 
experiments  with  the  sweet  cherry  in 
the  orchard  of  A.  B.  Carey  at  San 
Leandro.  In  these  experiments  we 
found  that  tne  "normal  set"  of  the 
Royal  Ann  was  only  5.8  per  cent,  and 
that  the  poorest  set  by  hand  pollina- 
tion was  24.7  per  cent.  Below  are 
recorded  briefly  the  results  of  the 
season's  work  on  the  Napoleon: 

Napoleon  X  Black  Republican   32.9% 

N:ipi>leon  X 'Black  Tartarian   ,48.3% 

Napoleon  X  Burr  Seedling   58.7% 

Napoleon  X  Pontiac   'Zi.7'% 

Napoleon  X  Rockport  24.7% 

Napoleon  X  Governor  Wood  47.2% 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  figures 
that  the  Burr  Seedling  is  a  very  sat- 
isfactory pollinator  for  the  Napoleon. 
However,  the  Burr  Seedling  variety 
itself  is  of  little  commercial  impor- 
tance, it  being  a  variety  which  is  very 
shallow-rooted  and  one  on  which 
there  is  much  difficulty  to  secure  a 
commercial  set  of  fruit.  The  Rock- 
port,  although  a  variety  of  good  qual- 
ity, is  not  commercially  desirable,  and 
the  same  statement  might  perhaps  be 
made  of  the  Wood  variety.  The  Pon- 
tiac is  of  little  commercial  importance. 

Both  the  Black  Republican  and 
Black  Tartarian  varieties  are  suitable 
for  securing  good  results  with  the  Na- 
poleon. However,  the  Tartarian,  as  a 
rule,  blooms  earlier  in  the  season  than 
does  the  Napoleon  and  for  that  reason 
is  not  always  satisfactory,  although 
most  growers  feel  that  the  Tartarian 
overlaps  sufficiently  with  the  Napole- 
on to  secure  a  set  of  fruit  on  both 
varieties.  The  Republican,  on  the 
other  hand,  overlaps  well  with  the  Na- 
poleon in  time  of  bloom.  In  working 
with  these  various  varieties,  we  find 
different  strains  existing  within  the 
variety,  and  these  strains  exhibiting 
various  differences  so  far  as  their  pol- 
lenizing  abilities  are  concerned,  which 
leads  us  to  be  rather  careful  in  mak- 
ing recommendations  for  the  planting 
of  pollenizing  varieties  for  the  sweet 
cherry.  However,  it  is  necessary  to 
give  the  growers  the  best  of  our  in- 
formation, and  so  at  the  present  time 
for  the  Royal  Ann  we  are  recommend- 
ing either  Black  Tartarian  or  Black 
Republican,  and  possibly  the  long- 
stemmed  Waterhouse  variety.  The 
Oregon  Station  has  secured  best  re- 
sults with  the  long-stemmed  Water- 
house  cherry  as  a  pollinator  for  the 
Napoleon.  There  is  another  strain  of 
the  Waterhouse  having  a  relatively 
short  stem,  which  is  unsatisfactory 
as  a  pollinator. 


WINTER  SPRAY— ORCHARD  NOTES. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

H.  B.  Hopkins,  Horticultural  In- 
spector at  Watsonville,  recommends 
the  use  of  crude  oil  emulsion  as  a 
winter  clean-up  spray  on  apples.  The 
best  time  to  apply  it  in  his  section,  he 
says,  is  from  mid-December  up  to  not 
later  than  February  10  on  apples  and 
not  later  than  the  first  of  February 
on  apricots. 

Every  young  tree  that  shows  itself 
to  be  an  "unprofitable  servant"  for 
any  reason  should  be  top-worked  this 
winter  to  a  strain  or  variety  that  will 
pay.  But  you  want  to  make  sure  first 
that  it  is  going  to  remain  an  unprof- 
itable servant.  Any  young  tree  that 
shows  itself  to  be  permanently  stunted 
should  be  dug  up  without  any  more 
delay  and  a  good  vigorous  youngster 
planted  in  its  place  after  preparing  a 
thoroughly  good  hole  for  it. 

Look  out  for  gophers  and  get  them 
now.  Ib  well-drained  orchards  they 
delve  deep  this  time  of  year  and 
sometimes  nest  under  the  root-crown 
of  your  best  cherry-tree  without  giv- 
ing much  evidence  of  it. 


Dormant  spray  must  be  used 

to  insure 
Top  Price  Fruit 


The  Sap  is  a  Tree's  Life 

The  Sap  -Wood  may  be  called  its  Arterial  System.  This  is  the  vital  part  of  a 
tree.  It  must  be  protected,  to  yield  vigorous  growth.  That  demands  thorough 
spraying  before  foliage  appears.  Sap-Wood  pests  must  be  prevented  from 
draining  a  tree's  vitality.  The  full  flow  of  sap  should  be  saved  for  bud  and 
foliage  points.  Nothing  known  to  growers  equals  Lime  Sulphur  for  this  work. 
Sherwin-Williams  now  make  lime  sulphur  in  dry  powdered  form. 

S-W  Dry  Powdered  Lime  Sulfur 

Is  the  regular  standard  33°  Baume,  but  sold  to  you  dry,  without  the  water.  It 
does  absolutely  everything  the  liquid  formerly  did.  It  is  not  an  experiment. 
For  four  years  leading  growers  have  used  it.  Millions  of  pounds  have  been  sold, 
and  users  steadily  re-order  in  greater  quantities.  It  is  well-known  in  every 
U.  S.  and  State  Test  Station.  It  embodies  every  progressive  advance  in  chemical 
science  and  agricultural  research,  invariably  shows  maximum  results  in  actual 
orchard  use. 


For  Scale  and  Fungus  Diseases 

S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  is  very  effective  against  San 
Jose  Scale,  Oyster  Shell  Scale,  etc.,  and  is  an  equally 
efficient  preventive  against  Rot,  Scab,  and  various 
fungus  diseases  attacking  apples,  peaches,  pears, 
grapes,  etc.  It  is  also  of  great  value  to  citrus  growers. 

Combination  Summer  Spray 

S-W  Dry  Lime  Sulfur  and  Dry  Arsenate  of  Lead  com- 
bine with  the  greatest  effectiveness  as  a  mixed  spray, 
for  spring  and  summer  use  against  leaf-curl,  rot,  scab, 
and  against  chewing  insect*. 


Arsenate  of  Lead, 

Arsenate  of  Calcium,  Paris  Green,  Tuber -Tonic, 
Fungi-liordo  and  Festroy,  — and  a  complete  line  of 
germicides,  vermicides,  dips  and  Wood  Freservatives, 
For  53  years  we  have  been  selling  Paints  and  Var- 
nishes on  their  covering  and  protective  powers.  We 
are  now  the  largest  makers  of  insecticides  in  this 
country  and  sell  them  the  same  way,  on  their  covering 
qualities,  killing  action  and  permanence. 

A  free  copy  of  book, 

"Sprayer's  Manual"  will  be  mailed  on  request.  Ad- 
dress, The  Sherwin -Williams  Co.,  618  Canal  Road 
N.  W.,  Cleveland,  O. 


Sherwin-  Williams 

Products 


PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES.  DYESTUFFS 
PIGMENTS,  CHEMICALS 


INSECTICIDES,  COLORS.  DISINFECTANTS 
ER   x  AND    WOOD  PRESERVATIVES 


F-II2 


WAGNERS 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PI  AWT  MHW  Growers  making  J1000 
TL</\ni     n\J11      an<i    over    per  acre 

annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Special  prices  for  immediate  planting.  Also 
berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  to  the 
originator,  J.  B.  WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and 
Berry  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


P 

1 ACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money." 

Renewed  screw  casing:  coats  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  teatad  and  guaranteed  for  1 50  pounds  working  pressure; 
asphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose*   Let  us  save  you  money.    Write  I 

229  Howard  St 
SAN  FRANCISCOj 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


Advertising  Our  Almonds. 

The  California  Almond  Growers' 
Exchange  has  started  on  a  nation- 
wide campaign  of  advertising  the 
"California  Blue  Diamond  Brand 
Almonds"  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  of  its  business. 
That  is,  on  a  scale  equal  relatively  to 
that  practised  by  the  Orange,  Raisin, 
Prune  and  Apricot,  and  Walnut  As- 
sociations. On  the  top  of  each  bag 
of  almonds  is  an  advertising  tube  con- 
taining two  window  posters,  a  talk 
to  the  retailer  on  the  value  of  dis- 
play, and  a  return  postcard  asking 
for  free  window  decorations.  Sixty- 
one  thousand  prominent  retail  stores 
will  have  the  booklet,  "From  the  Val- 
leys of  California,"  mailed  them,  fol- 
lowed by  letter  reminding  them  of  the 
value  of  laying  in  their  stocks  for  the 
holiday  trade  (the  chief  market  for 
almonds).  Full  page  ads  will  be  run 
in  the  National  Magazines.  About 
two  million  pieces  of  advertising  mat- 
ter will  be  distributed  by  the  Ex- 
change during  the  shipping  season. 
A  large  part  of  this  advertising  cam- 
paign will  be  paid  by  the  price  only 
obtained  by  reason  of  such  activities. 
The  united  growers  alone  can  push 
their  markets  on  such  a  princely 
scale.  Out  of  a  world's  production  of 
400,000  tons  of  almonds  we  only  aver- 
age 6,000  tons,  but  this  will  soon  be 
doubled.  It  is  necessary  to  hang  to- 
gether to  capture  our  share  of  the 
markets. 

Crowing  Apples  with  Clover. 

There  are  certain  localities  in  the 
Coast  regions  of  Mendocino  and  Hum- 
boldt counties,  especially  in  protected 
areas  where  redwoods  stood,  where 
apple  orchards  are  very  successful 
with  clover  and  rye  grass  covering  the 
ground.  Geo.  E.  Wrigley  of  Elk 
River  (Humboldt  county)  has  such 
an  orchard— results  being  eminently 
successful.  His  varieties  are  King 
(Thompson),  Delicious,  King  David 
R.  I.  Greening,  Wagner,  Bismarck, 
Maiden  Blush  and  Fall  Gravenstein. 
In  this  ten  acres,  all  the  apples  were 
very  firm,  symmetrical  and  brilliantly 
colored.  No  codling  moth — ttfe  only 
spraying  being  done  for  scab.  About 
two  or  three  sprays  are  necessary  for 
this.  The  only  noticeable  pest  was 
apple  aphis,  a  few  trees  showing  bad 
infestation,  but  this  Mr.  Wrigley  will 
control  in  another  lear  by  timely  eu- 
plicaeions  of  oil  sprays  in  early  spring. 
The  trees  were  green  and  fresh  in 
mid-October,  a  small  number  of  bril- 
liant yellow  leaves,  showing  the  first 
sign  of  fall.  The  clover  and  alfalfa 
beneath  the  trees  is  regularly  mown 
and  fed  and  the  manure  returned  to 
the  land.  It  is  only  in  a  few  local- 
ities that  this  plan  is  feasible. 

Future  Markets  for  Dried  Grapes. 

In  a  recent  address  to  growers,  Col. 
Harris  Weinstock,  State  Market  Di- 
rector, who  has  been  investigating  for- 
eign markets  for  dried  wine  grapes, 
said  that  an  interest  had  been  aroused 
in  exporters,  both  East  and  West,  who 
are  ready  to  help  in  developing  for- 
eign markets  for  dried  wine  grapes, 
but  they  must  have  samples  to  show. 
These  samples  will  now  be  forthcom- 
ing as  a  lot  of  grapes  were  dried  from 
the  191!)  crop.  Colonel  Weinstock  said 
that  in  his  survey  good  marketing  pos- 
sibilities were  visible  and  European 
headquarters  would  be  necessary  for 
distribution.  Samples  will  be  sent  to 
London,  where  considerable  interest 
is  shown  with  a  fair  prospect  of  fu- 
ture development.  In  the  survey  of 
foreign  markets,  Japan  was  found  to 
be  encouraging  wine-making  and 
there  are  great  possibilities  in  China. 
More  data  will  be  available  shortly 
with  regard  to  canning  must,  concen- 
trating and  holding  syrup  and  curing 
wine  grapes  and  providing  a  market 
for  these  products  beyond  our  own 
borders. 

How  Walnuts  are  Pushed. 

How  did  the  Walnut  growers  sell 
the  bulk  of  the  largest  crop  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  State  in  a  few  days,  and 
at  a  record  price?  It  was  by  pushing 
and  advertising  the  nuts  with  the  per- 
sistency of  a  chewing-gum  manufac- 
turer. Full  page  ads  of  the  shelled 
nuts  will  appear  in  the  Ladies'  Home 


Journal,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Lit- 
erary Digest,  Good  Housekeeping,  and 
other  national  channels.  One  issue  of 
the  rbove  magazines  will  reach  6,000,- 
000  homes.  In  addition  to  this  a  vig- 
orous trade  paper  campaign  to  re- 
tailers is  carried  out  and  artistic  card 
displays  for  dealers'  windows  and  of- 
fices are  furnished,  bearing  a  repre- 
sentation of  "Diamond  Brand"  shelled 
walnuts.  Such  a  campaign  is  only 
possible  by  the  union  of  growers,  90 
per  cent  of  whom  are  members.  Now 
that  the  speculator  has  been  elim- 
inated the  grower  gets  all  there  is  in 
his  crop  minus  only  the  bare  cost  of 
marketing. 

Almond  Exchange  and  Fire  Loss. 

The  Oakdale  Almonds  Growers' 
warehouse  was  destroyed  by  fire  Oc- 
tober 15th,  with  a  fire  loss  of  nearly 
$50,000.  Members  of  the  Association 
have  received  notice  from  the  Califor- 
nia Almond  Growers'  Exchange  that 
they  would  be  compensated  for  every 
pound  of  almonds  lost  in  the  fire  as 
they  were  full  covered  by  insurance 
carried  by  the  Exchange.  The  owner 
of  the  warehouse  is  the  only  loser,  as 
he  had  cancelled  his  policies  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  and  was  not  covered 
by  insurance.  There  was  a  total  of 
80  tons  of  nuts  burned  in  the  fire — 
all  fancy  varieties.  Growers  in  this 
district  are  now  shipping  their  nuts 
to  Lodi  for  sulphuring  and  reship- 
ment. 

Apples  in  West  India  Market. 

Under  the  preferential  tariff  apples 
from  Canada  are  duty  free  in  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies  if  accompanied  with 
a  certificate  of  origin.  Otherwise  the 
duty  is  2  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There 
are  no  regulations  in  regard  to  insect 
pests  or  diseases.  The  cheaper  classes 
of  apples  are  shipped  in  barrels  and 
sold  on  consignment,  but  the  better 
classes,  such  as  Canada  Red,  Spitzen- 
berg,  etc.,  are  shipped  in  boxes  and 
are  placed  in  cold  storage.  These  are 
generally  in  fulfillment  of  firm  orders 
and  the  pack  runs  about  138.  The 
season  for  best  markets  is  from  No- 
vember to  February. 
Uneasy  about  Transportation. 

Orange  shippers  at  Porterville  and 
district  continue  to  be  uneasy  about 
the  shortage  of  cars,  which  is  delay- 
ing shipments.  The  copy  of  a  state- 
ment, recently  issued  by  Edward 
Chambers,  director  of  traffic  of  the 
Railroad  Administration,  says  the 
fault  lies  with  the  shippers  who  "de- 
lay the  cars  at  destination"  and  who 
will  not  promise  that  any  further 
steps  be  taken  to  expedite  traffic  as 
a  more  rapid  freight  service  "will 
mean  largely  increasing  the  number 
of  trains  in  the  roads  with  a  greater 
consumption  of  motive  power." 

National  Standard  Frnit  Pack  Law  I 

A  bill  is  to  be  presented  to  Congress 
for  the  standardization  of  fruit  con- 
tainers, it  is  announced  by  the  Na- 
tional Basket  and  Fruit  Package  Man- 
ufacturers' Association,  which  recent- 
ly held  its  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic 
City  (New  Jersey).  The  bill  will  re- 
quire that  all  fruit  packages  and  bas- 
kets shall  be  of  uniform  size  and  spec- 
ifications, so  as  to  make  sef-are  pack- 
ages and  prevent  loss  fn  transit.  It 
will  also  insure  the  consumer  full 
weight. 

Riparian  Rights  Sustained. 

James  J.  Stevenson,  Inc.,  received  a 
verdict  giving  them  $200,000  damages 
in  a  suit  in  which  the  San  Joaquin  and 
Kings  River  Canal  and  Irrigation  Co. 
(Miller  and  Lux)  sought  to  condemn 
the  riparian  rights  to  500  second  feet 
of  water  of  the  San  Joaquin  River 
owned  by  the  Stevenson  Corporation. 
This  was  the  fourth  trial  of  the  suit 
— one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  his- 
tory for  water  litigation  in  California. 


Here  we  are,  we  Americans,  sitting 
around  with  our  hands  in  our  pockets 
half  the  time,  bragging  about  being 
the  richest  country. in  the  world.  And 
the  "bankrupt"  countries  of  Europe 
are  getting  us  over  a  barrel  while  we 
are  letting  our  opportunities  of  pro- 
duction slide.  We  could  be  amused  if 
some  other  country  were  acting  up 
this  way,  but  Americans — ! 


Guarantee — We  guarantee  /fanes  Underwear 
ahsolute'y — every  thread,  stitch  and  button. 
V/e  guarantee  to  retfrn  your  money  or  give 
you  a  new  £irznont  if  &r.y  scam  breaks. 


T  T-t^.r^G«n- .  1  n  Warning tntheTrade— Arv  <*~r~ient  offered  ae^Hanes" 
*~TNJL»Ckt  WH^V*d         i8  a  substitute  unless  it  bears  the  "Hanes"  label. 

Quality  and  care  put  into  Hanes 
Underwear  will  astound  any  man! 

You'd  rate  Hanes  winter  Men's  Union  Suits  and  Shirts  and  Drawers 
sensational  value  if  you  followed  the  bales  cf  fine,  long-staple  cotton  from 
the  moment  they  entered  the  Hanes  Plant  until  you  saw  Hanes  Underwear 
packed  into  boxes  for  shipment  all  over  the  nation ! 

What  goes  into  JKanes  in  quality  and  -workmanship  comes  omt  to  you 
in  extra- wecr,  extra-comfort,  extra- warmth  1 

Read  eve-y  detail  and  compare  with  the  circles  in  the  diagram  figure 
above,  because  you  should  understand  that  Hanes  hands  you  :  Guaranteed 
unbreakable  scams,  with  reinforcements  at  every  strain  point;  buttonholes  last 
as  long  as  the  garment;  elastic  knit  collarette  that  won't  gap;  shape-holding 
elastic  knit  shoulders;  snug-fitting  three-button  sateen  waist-band;  elastic 
knit  wrists ;  pearl  buttons  sewed  on  to  stay  ! 

Hanes  Union  Suits  are  the  best  at  the  price.  They  have  the  desirable 
features  of  Hanes  Shirts  and  Drawers  with  a  closed  crotch  that  stays  closed! 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  Hanes  write  us  immediately. 

I  Im'nn  ^ulte  ( Rmrc  are  as  wonderful  value  os  are  our  men's  garments. 

OUllS  IW  t»Oy»  To  mothers  and  fathers  Hanes  boys'  Union  Suits  are 
superb.  Cozy,  fleecy  warmth  and  the  finest  workmanship  put  these  boys'  suits  In  a 
class  distinct  from  all  others.   They  certainly  do  stand  the  wear  and  wash  I 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO. ,  Winttoo-Salem,  N.  C.    New  York  Office,  366  Broadway 


rlammco  Grinders 


This  Mill  Will  Save  50 

Will  Grind  Perfectly 

ALFALFA 
BEAN  STRAW 
BEANS 

BARLEY  STRAW 
BARLEY 

CORN  ON  THE  COB 
STRAW 


Per  cent  of  Your  Feed  Bills 

Any  Cured  Forage  Crop 

CORN,  FODDER 
CORN,  SHELLED 
KAFFIR  CORN 
SORGHUM 
MILO  MAIZE 
BEET  TOPS 
OATS 


B.  HAYMAN  CO. 


SENCE  1876 
118-120  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 


Los  Angeles 
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TIRES 

BARGAINS 


STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or  so- 
called  rebuilt  tires. 

Plain  First 
Tread        Non-Skid  Tab** 
Sqeonds       Standard  Guaranteed 
Guaranteed  Guaranteed  Gray 


28x3 
30x3 

S0x3i/2 

32x3 1/2 

31x4 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 

36x4 

34x4i/2 

35x4y2 

36x4Vo 

37x4i/2 

35x5 

37x5 


$9.20 
11.50 
12.85 
16.30 
16.60 
17.30 
17.80 


24.00 
25.00 
25.45 


28.70 
30.25 

•ther  sizes 


$10.75 

10.95 

13.50 

15.85 

20.65 

21.15 

22.00 

22.50 
26.60 

30.35 

31.65 

32.20 

35.75 

36.15 

38.30 

tn  proportion 


$2.05 
2.05 
2.50 
2.70 
3.15 
3.25 
3.35 
3.45 


4.20 
4.30 
4.45 
5.10 
5.25 
5.40 


STANDARD  MAKE 

NON  SKID 
While  They  Last 


30x:t 
30x.ty2 

32x3 
31x4 

32x4 
33x4 


I  0.25 
.  11.75 
.  13.65 
.  18.15 
.  18.55 
.  10.45 


34x4   $10.90 

34x4%   25.35 

88x4%   26.60 

36x4%    27.00 

35x5   31.25 

37x5    33.20 


Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 
63737  Los  Angeles,    Bdw* 4Ma- 

Lnui;  Beach  llriinch, 
20  American  Ave. 
H.  A.  Demurest.  Const  Manager. 
San  Francisco        Onklanil  Seattle 
Kreittio  San  HIoko 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned 
to  TJs  Intact  within  Ten  Days. 

The  Oldest  Automobile  Tire  Jobbing 
Concern  in  the  I'nlted  States  and  the 
Largest  in  the  World. 

Open  Snndays  and  Evenings 


PRUNE  DELIVERIES  BY  THE 
ASSOCIATION. 


[Test  Special" 

The  Best  Rubber  Belt  Made 

USE  THIS  COUPON— MAIL  TODAY 


New  York  lleltlng  and  Parking  Co. 
i    519  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco. 

|  Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will 
[guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
Iwork,  and  quote  prims  delivered  at 


Station 


Rorse  Power  Diameter  In  Inches 

jElec.  Motor   Driven  Pulley  

Isteam  Engine  Driving  Pulley  

pas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 

|!roM.'  Straight  Perpendicular  ... 

Width  of  Belt  Ply  

pi  stance  between  centers  of  Pulleys  

|Sev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

Itfy  dealer's  name  

lily  name   

hddress   


eETAWTTTE 
educed  Pricew  *         ■  -SL_* 
Buy  on  your  own 
terms.   Save  $16  to 
$200.  Catalog  FKEE. 
•  WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
:  860  2«W««d  Av...     K.n...  city.  Mo. 
I  «60  "■»''•  B'<1*-        PIM»bur«Ji.  P.. 

The  Almond  Growers'  Exchange 
!iow"has  well  over  3,100  members! 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  car  shortage  which  affected  the 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, in  common  with  other  industries, 
materially  affects  the  extent  of  par- 
ticipation in  September  premiums. 
For  the  fruit  could  not  be  delivered. 
The  heavy  delivery  of  prunes  extra 
early  naturally  increased  the  conges- 
tion of  the  associated  warehouses 
caused  by  the  car  shortage — "plants 
that  were  never  designed  to  store  the 
majority  of  the  largest  crop  ever  pro- 
duced in  the  State,"  says  H.  C.  Dun- 
lap,  manager  of  the  Organization  De- 
partment. 

Labor  shortage  also  affected  the  ex- 
peditious handling  at  some  of  the 
plants.  "Box-shook  for  packing  has 
also  developed  shortage,  due  to  a  tie- 
up  of  traffic  and  cars  on  Oregon  line 
to  mills." 

"This  year,  so  far  as  deliveries  and 
gradings  have  been  reported,  pay- 
ments have  been  readily  attended  on 
an  8  cent  basis.  The  accounting  de- 
partment has  been  at  no  time  more 
than  two  or  three  days  behind  in 
grade  sheets  forwarded  from  packing 
houses.  There  has  been  delay  in 
packing  houses,  owing  to  the  vast 
quantity  of  deliveries — but  where  spe- 
cially required,  a  very  material  pay- 
ment on  door  receipts  is  made,  to  as- 
sist present  needs." 

"Financing  has  been  attended  with 
apparent  ease.  Shipments  to  date, 
along  with  our  unsecured  credit  as  a 
corporation,  have  developed  sufficient 
funds  without  recourse  in  any  in- 
stance to  warehouse  receipts  on 
stored  fruit.  We  even  have  hopes  of 
completing  the  season  without  such 
necessity." 

"More  than  the  ordinary  portion  of 
fruit  is  now  in  process  of  distribution 
and  will  go  early  into  consumption. 
Of  late  all  dried  fruit  operators  have 
been  inclined  to  revise  upwards  their 
estimate  of  the  present  crop,  and  the 
possibility  of  hold-over  into  another 
season  wiyi  certainly  be  materially 
minimized  by  the  advantage  of  the 
greatest  possible  consuming  period." 

"All  shipments  we  could  make  in 
September  brought  one  cent  a  pound 
premium.  Calculating  by  car  short- 
age our  premium  loss  amounts  to 
$39,000." 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


The  trade  prefer  to  pay  a  fair  price 
and  have  the  market  maintained, 
rather  than  pay  a  low  price  with  a 
fear  that  with  low  prices  there  would 
be  demoralization. 

Sixty-four  carloads  of  apples  left 
Watsonville  centers  in  one  day  (Oct. 
18),  most  of  them  for  Eastern  points. 
Forty-one  were  refrigerator  cars.  The 
car  situation  is  improving. 

The  100  tons  of  Nonpareil  almonds 
that  were  bought  in  Chico  early  this 
year  by  the  speculator  at  21  cents  in- 
dicates why  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
cut  the  Association  price  and  un- 
settle the  market. 

T.  J.  Steves  of  Los  Angeles  county 
alone  does  the  work  of  two  or  three 
men  in  an  orchard.  He  uses  a  tractor 
whose  operating  cost  while  running  is 
less  per  day  than  hay  alone  for  trie 
horses  it  displaces  would  cost  whih? 
they  are  idle. 

Of  the  two  fires  at  almond  ware- 
houses this  year,  one  of  $35,000  and 
one  of  $50,000,  members  will  be  paid 
in  full  by  the  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change for  every  pound  of  almonds, 
without  cost  to  these  members.  In- 
surance is  taken  care  of  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  sales  made 
by  the  Almond  Growers'  Exchange, 
subject  to  buyer's  approval  of  open- 
ing price  contracts,  were  confirmed  in 
full  as  booked  as  soon  as  prices  were 
announced.  Perhaps  three-fourths  of 
the  crop  have  been  sold  at  opening 
prices. 

The  trainload  (of  42  cars)  of  grapes 
which  left  Turlock  the  first  week  in 
the  month  and  was  valued  at  $75,000, 
was  given  the  right  of  way  East  over 
everything  except  passenger  trains. 
This  was  a  fast  box-car  shipment  of 
550  tons  of  Zinfandels,  Malagas  and 
Muscats. 


Wouldn't  You  Trade 

One  Dollar  for  Two  Dollars  ? 

"Yes,  most  certainly,"  you  will  say — "but  where  shall  I 
find  the  party  of  the  second  part?" 
You  can  profit  2  to  1,  if  you  will 

TRAILERIZE  YOUR  TRUCK  OR  CAR 

Make  your  truck  or  family  passenger  car  do  double  duty 
without  strain— permit  it  to  haul  twice  its  rated  load  by 
equipping  it  with  a 


UTILITY 
LERS 


UTILITY  TRAILER 

A  "Utility"  will  cut  your  hauling 
cost  one-half — that's  a  fact,  proved 
by  thousands  of  users. 

Our  Catalog,  "Trailerized  Trans- 
portation," gives  full  information, 
tells  about  the  28  standard  models 
and  gives  specifications.  Write 
for  it. 

LOS  ANGELES  TRAILER  CO. 

1328  Palmetto  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

UTILITY 


Model  A  Sfitnal  Lotidt 
•utith  /5  cons  of  tiulh. 


RAILERS 


SILENT  ALAMO  ™  m 


&  POWER  PLANT 


'9tt'a  wonderful — 
hardly  a  mound" 

Supplies  brilliant  illumination  in  the  house,  barn,  everywhere  about  your 
farm.  Just  press  a  button — and  the  light  is  there!  PROVIDES  RUN- 
NING WATER  wherever  you  want  it  (send  for  booklet  on  Duro  Deep  Well 
Systems).  SUPPLIES  POWER  to  run  small  farm  machinery:  churn, 
separator,  washing  machine,  etc.  QUIETEST  RUNNING  and  most  pow- 
erful motor  used  on  any  similar  plant. 

SEND  FOR  ALAMO  BOOKLET 

— which  tells  you  all  about  it.  Don't  invest  a  cent  in  a  lighting  and 
power  plant  till  you  learn  about  the  Alamo. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 
AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St,  420  E.  Third  St,  Dept.  A, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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Market  Growers  Sell  at  Their  Own  Prices 

(Written   for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges.) 


At  last  tomato  growers  are  setting 
prices  for  the  fruits  of  their  labor, 
f.  o.  b.  ranch,  and  are  getting  their 
prices!  That  is  for  tomatoes  to  be 
shipped  East  The  Vegetable  Growers 
of  California,  Inc.,  have  arranged  a 
contract  with  a  produce-shipping  con- 
cern of  fifteen  years'  experience  to 
take  the  tomatoes  of  Association  mem- 
bers at  their  ranches  at  a  price  to  be 
determined  weekly.  Similar  arrange- 
ments are  in  operation  with  cauli- 
flower, of  which  the  Association  con- 
trols more  than  half  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  same  is  planned  for 
cabbage  and  lettuce  later. 

During  the  week  ending  October  18 
the  Association  price  was  47%  cents 
per  packed  lug  box  f.  o.  b.  ranch.  In- 
dependent buyers  were  paying  40  cents 
to  non-association  growers.  During 
the  week  ending  October  25,  due  to  a 
strong  demand  and  diminishing  sup- 
plies, the  Association  price  rose  to 
62%  cents,  while  outsiders  were  pay- 
ing 50  cents. 

Practically  all  of  the  shipping  to- 
matoes at  this  season  are  from  South- 
ern California.  Eight  or  nine  districts, 
including  Puente,  Chatsworth  Park, 
Hansen  Heights,  Pacoima,  Compton, 
Gardena,  and  Santa  Ana  will  be  ship- 
ping in  quantity  until  about  Christ- 
mas. Two  or  three  carloads  a  day  are 
moving  to  market  under  the  Associa- 
tion agreement  which,  according  to 
Mark  Grimes,  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion Executive  Committee,  covers  be- 
tween 50  and  60  per  cent  of  all  ship- 
ments. 

.  Growers  Use  Marketing  Intelligence. 

This  is  the  first  time  tomato 
growers  have  had  a  firm,  intelligent 
hand  on  the  distribution  of  their  pro- 
ducts. Each  Saturday  a  representa- 
tive of  each  district  meets  in  the  As- 
sociation office  at  Los  Angeles  with 
the  Association  marketing  agent  and  a 
representative  of  the  shipping  con- 
cern. They  discuss  market  and  crop 
conditions  throughout  the  country  and 
the  probable  demand.  Then  a  price  is 
set  for  the  coming  week.  .  This  price 
is  designed  to  return  to  growers  a  fair 
profit .  above  costs  of  production. 
Probably  when  the  demand  is  good, 
the  growers  will  figure  on  recuperat- 
ing some  of  the  losses  encountered  in 
the  chaotic  period  a  few  weeks  back. 
They  ought  to.  Growers  cannot  con- 
tinue producing  crops  unless  the 
year's  work  produces  a  profit.  If  pro- 
duction drops  because  producers  are 
forced  out  by  low  prices,  consumers 
will  perforce  pay  higher  prices  than  if 
producers  continuously  get  living  re- 
turns. 

The  price  can  be  intelligently  set 
now  as  npver  before.  The  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  offices  in 
Los  Angeles  reporting  both  crop  and 
market  conditions  throughout  the  na- 
tion daily.    The  Association,  with,  its 


large  acreage,  can  make  use  of  the  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Individuals  have  the  same  in- 
formation available,  but  are  powerless 
to  make  it  useful  in  getting  proper 
prices.  The  Association  also  gets  re- 
ports from  Eastern  growers'  associa- 
tions which  help.  In  addition,  the 
shipping  concern  is  vitally  interested 
in  furnishing  the  best  information  it 
can  get  from  its  eastern  representa- 
tives. This  information  is  given  at 
the  price  conferences  as  correctly  as 
possible;  for  if  the  price  set  for  the 
coming  week  is  too  high,  competitors 
can  undersell  him  on  the  markets.  If 
the  price  is  too  low,  the  growers  kick 
hard,  and  some  of  them  sidestep  their 
contracts.  As  there  are  some  45  spec- 
ulative buyers  in  Southern  California, 
some  of  them  very  powerful,  and  some 
very  desirous  of  undoing  the  Associa- 
tion, it  behooves  the  price  conference 
to  set  the  right  prices. " 

Economies  in  Operation. 

However,  the  Association  has  a 
great  advantage  over  the  independents 
in  its  possibilities  of  greater  economy 
in  operation.  It  can  ship  in  carlots, 
which  most  of  the  othe»  cannot.  Its 
shipper  can  send  motor  trucks  to  the 
l  ranches  and  haul  full  loads  with  rela- 
|  tively  short  hauls  because  the  trucks 
do  not  have  to  travel  so  far  to  get 
their  full  loads.  The  Association  cost 
of  hauling  averages  about  three  cents 
per  box  from  ranch  to  packing  house. 
Then,  knowing  that  they  will  have  a 
certain  amount  to  pack  each  day, 
packers  can  be  assured  steady  work 
with  a  minimum  of  waste  time.  Mr. 
Grimes  figures  that  the  packing  for 
Association  members  costs  four  cents 
a  box  less  than  that  for  outsiders. 
Every  avenue  of  waste  is  being  elimi- 
nated as  much  as  possible. 

All  economies  in  handling  are  im- 
portant to  the  growers,  even  though 
they  get  their  price  for  tomatoes  at 
the  ranch,  for  their  price  at  the  ranch 
is  set  on  the  basis  of  selling  in  com- 
petition on  the  markets  at  the 
growers'  price  plus  the  shipper's  cost 
of  operations  plus  the  shipper's  com- 
mission, all  of  which  are  known  in  de- 
tail by  the  price  conferees. 

Here  is  another  great  economy.  The 
shipper  knows  it  is  good  business  to 
handle  so  large  a  quantity  practically 
certain  to  be  delivered.  He  does  it  for 
eight  per  cent  commission  on  gross 
sales,  whereas  the  ordinary  commis- 
sion for  selling  is  said  to  be  15  per 
cent,  except  to  the  biggest  growers 
who  get  a  rate  of  12%  per  cent. 

Growers  marketing  through  the  As- 
sociation shipper  also  have  a  much 
better  chance  to  dispose  of  their  en- 
tire, shipments  promptly.  They  have 
copies  of  the  sales  accounts  and  can 
trace  their  tomatoes  to  the  retailers  of 
each  lot  They  have  intelligent  and 
profitable  control  of  the  prices  and 
marketing  of  their  own  products. 


Wheat  or  Barley  for  1920 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of 
August  30,  you  wrote  an  article  on  the 
prospective  profits  from  barley  and 
wheat  for  1920  harvest.  In  one  sen- 
tence you  say,  "Wheat  planting  this 
fall  is  a  better  bet  than  barley  where 
wheat  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
make  half  as  many  sacks  per  acre." 
When  writing  that  sentence,  did  you 
have  in  mind  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
land  rn  this  State  on  which  the  1920 
■wheat  cron  will  be  grown  has  been 
growing  wheat  ten  to  fifty  years  and 
almost  continuously?  Furthermore, 
did  you  have  in  mind  that  the  chances 
of  growing  twenty  sacks  of  barley  to 
the  acre  on  said  land  is  twenty  to  one 
greater  than  growing  ten  sacks  of 
wheat?  Also  can  a  farmer  grow  less 
than  ten  sacks  of  wheat  at  a  profit  at 
present  prices  and  cost  of  labor  and 
other  items  entering  into  the  cost  of 
growfng  wheat?  Admitting  the  fore- 
going to  be  facts,  is  not  20  to  1  rather 
strong  odds  for  a  poor  devil  of  a 
farmer  to  play  against  by  playing 
your  favorite  "wheat"? — C.  M.  Barney, 
Monticello. 

What  we  did  have  in  mind  when  we 
wrote  that  sentence  was  that  a  great 
deal  of  barley  land  might  well  be  de- 


voted to  wheat  for  the  coming  season. 
We  also  remembered  the  diverse  con- 
ditions in  this  State  and  preferred  to 
let  each  individual  barley  grower 
judge  for  himself  whether  his  fields 
could  produce  half  as  many  sacks  of 
wheat  as  of  barley.  We  feel  quite 
sure  that  if  ten  sacks  of  wheat  can  be 
grown  per  acre  this  season,  the  prices 
will  return  a  reasonable  net  profit  to 
the  growers,  considering  the  facts 
stated  in  the  artfcle.  More  recently, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  dampen 
the  ardor  of  wheat  enthusiasts,  and 
thus  to  restrict  the  area  to  be  planted 
in  U.  S.  this  fall  and  next  spring. 
But  still  more  recently  the  U.  S.  Wheat 
Director  expressed  sentiments  that 
lead  us  to  believe  that  he  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  wet-blanketers. 
Moreover,  even  if  ft  might  be  well  for 
American  wheat  planting  as  a  whole 
to  be  reduced,  we  maintain  that  until 
we  raise  enough  wheat  in  California 
to  feed  ourselves,  it  will  still  pay 
better  than  "barley  so  far  as  anyone 
can  see  now.  It  Is  barely  possfble 
that  ten  sacks  of  wheat  per  acre  on 
such  land  as  you  describe  has  about 
•ne  chance  to  be  realized  where" 
twenty  sacks  of  barley  has  29  chances. 


REMCO 

REDWOOD 

TANKS 

Cheaper  and  longer-lived  than  metal 

TOWERS 

REDWOOD  OR  FIR 
Any  height  you  desire 

PIPE 

Cheaper  and  longer-lived  than  steel. 
Greater  flow  capacity  than  any  iron,  steel,  or  concrete. 


Made  Only  by 

REDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 

1608  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 
822  E.    Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 

If  interested,  phone  or  write  for  prices. 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum! 
"BTBON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  bntlt  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Writp  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


TOI  »\<JE1.FS 


VIS  41,1  * 


IRRIGATION 


Neither  Alfalfa  nor  Orchard  cultivation  can 
be  conducted  advantageously  without  an 
efficient  Irrigation  System.  Now  Is  the  time  to 
install  your  system,  as  all  Indications  point  .to 
much  higher  prices  In  the  very  near  future. 
Don't  delay,  but  write  today  for  literature  and 
any  Information  vou  may  require  on  the  subject 
of  "irrigation.  The  advice  of  eur  experts  is  yours 
for  the  asking. 

MARTIN  IRON  WORKS 

"Originators  of  the  Valve  System  of  Irrigation" 


i 


h     1234  Bout  28th 

Street, 
^  lot  &ngele»,  Cal. 


— formerly 
Kellar-Thomeon 
Co. 
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A  Principle 


Adopted  by 

-Car  Builders 
■Truck  Builders 
-Tractor  Builders 


Remember  the  tapered  shape  of  the 
Timken  Bearing.  That  tapered  design 
has  brought  about  the  superiority  of 
performance,  which  in  turn  has  led  to 
the  adoption  of  Timken  Bearings  by 
the  best  motor  car,  truck  and  tractor 
builders  cf  America. 


Wthe  timken  roller  bearing  co. 

V  Canton,  Ohio 
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\     Suggestive  Agricultural  Pointers 


Tomato  Seed  at  Less  than  $2. 

A  great  quantity  of  tomato  seed 
grown  in  1918  is  for  sale  by  the 
Vegetable  Growers  of  CaL  Inc.  at  less 
than  $2  per  pound,  according  to  Sec. 
J.  M.  Rittigstein.  These  sold  at  $4 
per  pound  last  year.  They  are  of  the 
New  Stone,  San  Jose  Canner,  and 
Hammer  Globe  varfeties.  Delivery 
can  be  made  at  Santa  Ana,  Los  An- 
geles, Sacramento,  San  Francisco,  or 
Santa  Rosa.  The  Association  has 
enough  for  two  years. 
Vegetable  Side-Issue  Fays. 

War  necessity  started  P.  R.  Canady 
of  Huntington  Beach,  Orange  county, 
into  gardening  in  1918  as  a  side-issue 
to  his  jewelry  business.  This  season, 
besfdes  furnishing  a  fine  exhibit  for 
the  county  fair,  Mr.  Canady  sold  ?365 
worth  of  vegetables  between  Feb.  27 
and  Sept.  30  from  one-half  acre. 
These  cost  him  $111  besides  his  own 
labor. 

Beans  Make  Bigger  Barley  Crop. 

H.  G.  Hansen  of  Monterey  County 
raised  about  200  acres  of  beans  in 
1918  and  still  had  the  beans  at  plant- 
ing time  in  1919.  However,  he  planted 
300  acres  for  this  year's  crop  because 
he  has  found  that  beans  are  better 
than  fallow  or  pasture  to  increase  the 
barley  that  is  grown  the  following 
season  on  the  bean  land. 
Bean  Crop  Estimates. 

October  reports  to  Field  Agent  E. 
E.  Kaufman  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  indicated  that  with 
practically  all  of  the  planted  area 
harvested,  the  average  yield  of  lima 
beans  for  the  State  was  about  450 
pounds  per  acre  this  year,  making  a 
total  production  of  about  540,000 
sacks  as  compared  with  last  year's 
crop  of  1,545,000  sacks.  Ventura 
county  produced  about  60  per  cent  of 
the  total  crop  on  practically  half  of 
the  total  acreage.  Beans  other  than 
limas  show  only  60  per  cent  of  a  nor- 
mal crop  in  the  Santa  Maria  and  Lom- 
poc  district  As  this  district  is  the 
largest  producer  of  small  whites,  it 
means  a  material  decrease  in  the  pro- 
duction of  this  variety.  In  the  Sali- 
nas Valley,  conditions  are  better.  A 
heat  wave,  September  18  to  20,  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley  put  still  another 
crimp  in  the  beans  of  that  district, 
and  conditions  are  only  about  60  per 
cent  of  normal,    which    on  reduced 


acreage  means  a  greatly  lessened  pro- 
duction. San  Joaquin  Valley  fares 
but  little  better,  and  the  estimated 
yield  per  acre  for  the  State  is  about 
as  low  as  ever  recorded.  The  produc- 
tion forecast  is  for  about  3,487,000 
bushels.  This  gives  a  total  for  all 
beans  of  4,387,000  bushels  compared 
to  8,584,000  bushels  last  year  and  8,- 
091,000  bushels  in  1917.  Bean  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  estimated 
at  12,690,000  bushels  compared  to  17,- 
437,000  bushels  in  1918. 

Only  $2.3G  for  a  Name! 

Fourteen  cents  a  gallon  is  the  cost 
of  preparing  a  chemical  weed  killer, 
whose  formula  was  recently  published 
by  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Gray  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  An  enterprising 
body  designed  a  label  with  a  name  and 
added  about  eight  parts  water  to  one 
of  the  formula  and  has  offered  it  to 
the  gullible  for  $2.50  per  gallon — 
guaranteed  to  do  the  same  work! 

Save  Seed  Potatoes  Now. 

With  a  short  U.  S.  potato  crop  in 
sight,  seed  sellers  may  boost  prices 
next  spring.  Save  your  own  seed  at 
half  the  cost  and  know  that  it  is 
from  uniformly  productive  hills  free 
from  disease. 

Beaq  Movement  from  San  Francisco. 

On  September  1  there  were  236,110 
sacks  of  beans  in  San  Francisco  ware- 
houses. During  September  146,289 
sacks  were  received.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  there  were  216,840  sacks 
on  hand.  Shipments  out  of  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  month  were  19,270 
sacks  more  than  the  receipts  during 
the  same  time. 

Sweet  Onions — New  Vegetable. 

C.  O.  Watts — farming  12  acres  of  the 
R.  H.  Middleton  ranch — is  now  har- 
vesting a  crop  of  Spanish  sweet 
onions.  This  is  one  of  the  only  two 
fields  of  this  onion  in  the  United 
States — and  finds  a  ready  market  at 
$6.00  per  hundred  pounds,  f.  o.  b.  the 
ranch.  Mr.  Watts  will  harvest  over 
200  sacks  to  the  acre.  The  seed  was 
imported  from  Spain  by  Kirkpatrick 
of  Riverside,  and  2  pounds  of  seed 
was  used  per  acre.  The  product  is 
finding  a  ready  sale  in  Los  Angeles 
markets  retailing  at  15c  per  lb.  It  is 
estimated  about  50  acres  will  be 
planted  next  year  by  this  ranch  alone. 


Some  Seed  That  Will  Be  Scarce 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Presa.) 


What  we  may  expect  in  the  way  of 
prices  for  seeds  of  various  sorts  can 
be  provisionally  estimated  from  the 
supplies  as  shown  in  the  table  below 
for  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 
figures  do  not  include  the  1919  crop, 
however.  The  figures  are  adapted 
from  the  latest  issue  of  the  "Seed  Re- 
porter," published  by  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
reau of  Markets.  June  30  is  the  sea- 
son of  lowest  stocks  and  January  1 
about  the  heaviest  stocks  normally. 
Figures  represent  pounds. 


much  as  a  year  previous;  of  sudan 
grass  about  one-fifth;  of  garden  beans 
two  and  a  half  times  as  many;  of 
mangels  a  slight  increase;  of  cabbage 
a  slight  decrease,  of  carrot  seed  there 
were  twice  as  many  as  on  June  30, 
1918;  more  cauliflower  seed  remained 
in  stock  than  the  year  previous  and 
the  same  is  true  of  lettuce.  Onion 
seed  on  hand  June  30,  1919,  totaled 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  a  year 
before;  peas  had  accumulated  to  the 
extent  of  a  million  pounds  additional; 


Total  receipts 

Storks 

on  hand. 

Kind 

for  year  ending  June  HO. 

Storks  on  hand  June  30. 

Jan.  1 

Feb.  1 

191!) 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

Alfalfa   

.  .46.048.277 

44.750.630 

4.242.443 

11.320.640 

18.903.988 

26.682.259 

Common  vetch 

.  .  1.084.507 

5.244.308 

254.572 

2.119.976 

797.185 

2.869.968 

Sudan  :n-   .  .  . 

..  6.242.488 

4.415.611 

136.041 

069.780 

1.055.841 

850.740 

Beans    (snap)  .  . 

.  40.160.320 

24.196.871 

14.974.514 

5.668.906 

28.187.252 

11.915.254 

Mangels   

1.112.431 

819.342 

799.059 

693.536 

992.030 

742,581 

649.917 

711.296 

593.203 

610.358 

613.318 

750.783 

Carrot   

3.073.243 

2.106.009 

1.055.673 

573.263 

1.468.078 

751.871 

Cauliflower    .  . . 

15.473 

9.037 

10.820 

8.064 

8.465 

9.674 

Lettuce   

.  1.395.063 

1.578.257 

913.143 

879.169 

1.155.831 

1.049.038 

Onion   

.  .  .2.947.497 

2.324.079 

828.311 

348.400 

1.416.172 

854.872 

Peas   

.  ..76  302.941 

59.397.675 

9.795.056 

8.892  940 

40.770.739 

35.067.248 

Spinach   

3.382.031 

1.474.866 

1.508.561 

511.558 

1.790.060 

520.590 

Tomato   

762.069 

439.069 

388.774 

190.603 

460.447 

286.768 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  total 
stocks  on  hand  June  30,  1919,  show 
only  one-third  of  the  alfalfa  seed  this 
year  that  there  was  last.  Of  vetch 
seed,   there   was   only   a   tenth  as 


spinach  seed  had  trebled;  and  tomato 
seed  in  stock  was  double  that  of  June 
30.  1918.  These  data  would  be  inter- 
esting in  connection  with  figures  on 
this  year's  crop  which  are  not  yet 
available. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  *!0.  LOS  ANGELES 


FOR  ORCHARD  WORK  I 

—this  is  the  only  power  lift  plow  that  actually  does  the 
work!  It  goes  right  up  close  to  the  trees — to  within 
eight  inches,  even  when  throwing  the  soil  away.  Your 
tractor  isn't  complete 'without  a 

Knapp  Tractor  Disc  Plow 

behind  it.  It  has  a  real  Power  lift,  too.  A  slight  tug 
at  the  rope  and  up  comes  the  plow  CLEAR  of  the 
ground.    No  drag! 

There  are  no  levers  to  come  into  contact  with  the  limb 
— no  projections  to  catch  and  give  trouble. 

Plows  in  any  soil  that  can  be  plowed,  turns  the  heav- 
iest cover  crops  completely  under,  and  does  everything 
that  a  thoroughly  good  plow  ought  to  do. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  FOLDER 

which  tells  you  all  about  the  Knapp  Line  of  Tractor 
Plows  for  all  makes  of  tractors. 

H.  G.  KNAPP  &  SON 


1022  SO.  FIRST  ST., 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


urety 


The  Red  Crown  sign 
marks  "The  Gasoline  of 
Quality."  It  assures  de- 
pendable results.  Look  for 
the  Red  Crown  sign  before 
you  fill. 


STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
(California 


^Gasoline 

°S  Quality 


My  WADE  5aws  Four  Cords  an  Hour* 


"Thr  Wade  it  certainly  the  farmerU  friend.    1  have  cut  1600  corde  of  yellow  fir  I 
with  it,  and  il*s  at  good  at  the  day  I  bought  it," —  Dan  Hott,  Corbmtt,  Oregon,         , . 

Why  break  your  back  sawing  wood  by  hand,  when  the  power- 
ful little  Wade  Portable  Gasoline  Drag  Saw  will  outeatc  10  men  at  one-tenth 
thecoel!  Light,  simple,  economical.  Cuts  wood  oL  any  size.  Averages  8  cords 

HV.         to  a  gallon  of  gasoline.  Thousands  of  Wades  now  in  use.  ^Vhen  not 
sawing  wood,  the  4  h.  p.  engine  will  operate  other  light  machinery. 


Wade  Portable  Gasoline 

Drag  Saw 
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California  Federation  of  Farm  Bureaus 


Delegates  from  thirty  California 
counties,  representatives  of  20,000 
members  of  California  Farm-  Bureaus 
were  convened  at  Berkeley,  October 
23,  to  organize  as  a  State  Federation. 
This  was  done  and  W.  H.  Walker  of 
Willows  (Glenn  county)  was  elected 
President,  and  presided  at  the  ses- 
sions at  the  conference  at  the  College 
of  Agriculture  following  his  election. 
J.  K.  Macomber  of  Tipton,  Tulare 
county,  was  elected  vice-president,  the 
offices  of  secretary  and  treasurer  be- 
ing left  oi>en  till  a  suitable  appointee 
is  found  by  the  president. 
•  The  conference  decided  on  a  definite 
program  for  the  first  year,  under  the 
leadership  of  seven  regional  directors 


REEMAM 

Imvgarden  tractor*  ^ 


H.  V.  CAKTEK  MOTOK  i  O. 

Distributors 
Agricultural  Implements  of  All  Kindt*. 
724  Viin  Venn  4ve..  San  FranHsro. 


TIRE  SLASHED 
TO  $5.50 


5000  Miles  Guarantee  Tires 

Hamilton  Triple  Fabric  Tires 
made  triply  durable  by  our  new 
process  of  rebuilding.  Triple 
the  amount  of  fabric  of  any  other 
tires.  Make  them  practically 
immune  from  punctures. 
ONE -FOURTH  THE  COST 


Sfze 

Tire 

Tubes 

$1.60 

1,75 

32x3X 

7.00 

2.00 

31x4   

 8.00 

2.25 

8.25 

2.40 

33x4  

8.50 

2.50 

34x4  

8.75 

2.60 

34>:4!4 

10.50 

3.00 

35x4   

 11.00 

3.15 

36x4)4 

11.50 

3.25 

37x5  

12.75 

3.75 

RELINER  FREE  WITH  EVERY  TIRE 

State  whether  you  want  straight  side  or  clincher, 
plain  or  non-skid-  Send  $2.00  deposit  for  each 
tire;  $1.00  on  tubes;  balance  C.  O.  D.,  subject  to 
examination,  or  5  per  cent  discount  if  full  amount 
is  sent  with  order. 

HAMILTON  TIRE  &  RUBBER  CO. 

J229  Ogden  Avenue,  Dept.   236         CHICAGO,  ILL 


WITTE  Engines 


1  to  30  H.  P. 
Built  Better — Cost  less  to  operate  and  to 
own — Easy  to  understand — Pew  working 
parts — Strongly  built — Every  part  guaran- 
teed against  defect  during  the  life  of  the 
engine.  Built  from  standardized  metal 
patterns.  Every  part  interchangeable  and 
easily  replaced  by  operator.  Ask  us  for 
prices  on  all  sizes.  Stationary.  Portable  or 
Saw- Big  Outfits. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

129  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


representing  various  sections  of  the 
State. 

The  Livestock  Committee,  headed 
by  J.  W.  Schmitz  of  Madera,  will  put 
in  a  State-wide  campaign  for  the  use 
of  purebred  sires  throughout.  The 
plan  is  to  have  a  Dairy  month,  a  Hog 
month,  a  Sheep  month,  and  a  Horse 
month,  during  which  the  united  ef- 
forts of  the  county  bureaus  will  be 
exerted  to  secure  the  exclusive  use  of 
purebred  sires  in  their  respective 
counties.  Boys'  Pig  and  Calf  Clubs 
will  also  be  promoted  through  this 
committee. 

The  Irrigation  and  Drainage  Com- 
mittee, R.  L.  Moorhead  of  Sutter 
county,  chairman,  will  attempt  to  cor- 
relate all  the  local  irrigation  projects 
now  under  way  in  the  State  into  a 
campaign  for  a  greater  irrigation  area 
in  California  and  to  mitigate,  pre- 
vent, or  reduce  injury  to  the  soil  from 
alkali  by  proper  systems  of  drainage. 

A  Marketing  Committee,  under  J.  A. 
Teagarden  of  Placer  county,  will  study 
the  marketing  conditions  of  the  State, 
promote  livestock  auction  sales  now 
held  in  a  number  of  counties  and  cause 
their  spread  in  other  districts.  This 
committee  will  also  inaugurate  a  wool 
pool  among  sheep  raisers  of  the  State 
and  will  maintain  an  inter-county  ex- 
change for  high-class  products,  such 
as  pure  seed. 

The  Grain  Growers'  Department, 
George  H.  Sawyer,  of  Stanislaus 
county,  chairman,  will  determine  a 
plan  for  handling  the  grain  crop.  It 
is  hoped  that  grain  may  be  graded  into 
hots,  of  like  quality  under  a  state  sys- 
tem of  grain  standards  and  be  pooled. 

The  Fruit  Committee,  under  Sheri- 
dan Baker  of  Sonoma  county,  will  pro- 
mote pruning  demonstrations  and  in- 
vestigations of  tree  and  plant  pests 
and  diseases  and  investigate  the  ques- 
tion of  fertilizers,  their  application, 
and  results. 

The  Educational  Committee,  Volney 
H.  Craig,  of  Los  Angeles,  chairman, 
will  have  charge  of  publicity  work, 
improvement  of  rural  schools,  and  the 
spreading  of  information  relative  to 
production  and  cost.  The  Committee 
for  Community  Improvements  with 
Fred  J.  Hart  of  Salinas,  Monterey 
county,  as  chairman,  will  work  for  the 
improvement,  of  rural  social  life. 

The  California  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration is  to  become  a  unit  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
which  is  to  hold  its  organization  meet- 
ing in  Chicago  on  November  9  and  10. 
The  three  delegates  named  by  the  con- 
ference to  attend  the  national  federa- 
tion are:  President  W.  H.  Walker  of 
Glenn  county;  Volney  H.  Craig  of  Los 
Angeles  county,  and  George  H.  Saw- 
yer of  Stanislaus  county. 


Bl  HE,  MOfFITf  &  TOWNE 


S7-4A  First  St.,  San  Frm.H-ro 
PAPER  Blake,  Moff Ut  A  Towns,  Uw  Angeles 
™ Blake,  McFitll  Co.,      Portland,  Ore. 


NOTES   ON    THE   BLOOMING  OF 
SQUASHES. 

To  the  Editor:  Why  are  all  the 
blossoms  on  my  eight  hills  of  Hub- 
bard squasli  male?  Last  winter  I 
saved  the  seed  from  a  squash  taken 
from  a  plant  growing  in  a  corn  field 
the  previous  summer.  It  made  a  very 
rank  growth,  but  had  only  four 
squashes,  though  it  made  many  more 
blossoms.  The  vines  I  grew  this  year 
were  all  fine,  but  up  to  August  1st 
not  one  female  blossom  appeared.  I 
planted  fifty  hills  of  squash  and 
pumpkin.  The  summer  varieties  are 
satisfactory  and  I  see  some  Boston 
marrows  developing,  also  a  few 
pumpkins  and  a  couple  of  mam- 
moths, but  Hubbard  seems  a  flat  fail- 
ure.— J.  G.  A.,  Napa. 

(Answered   by  E.  B.   Babcock,  Professor  of 
Genetics,    University   of  California.) 

In  general,  I  know  that  some  mem- 
bers of  the  squash  family  sometimes 
produce  almost  no  male  blossoms,  for 
reasons  unknown  to  me;  but  they 
usually  will  produce  at  least  two  or 
three  before  the  vine  stops  growing. 
Dr.  A.  L.  Hagedoorn  who  has  done 
experimental  work  on  squashes 
which  made  it  necessary  to  use  the 
female  flowers  only,  tells  me  that 
some  varieties  produce  almost  no 
female  flowers,  and  those  they  did 
have  come  just  at  the  end  of  the 
growing  period.  Furthermore,  he  ob- 
served that  his  difficulty  was  more 
pronounced  when  working  In  Holland 


Power  on  a  tractor  is  of  little  relative 

value  unless  it  is  applied  to  afford  maximum 
traction.  Traction  is  what  counts.  It  is  the  primary 
reason  for  a  tractor  and  TRACTION  is  the  outstanding 
feature  of  the  MONARCH  Tractor.  It  has  power— plenty  of 
it — mechanical  perfection,  strength,  ruggedness  and,  most  es- 
sential of  all,  it  has  maximum  traction  delivered  by  means  of 
the  endless  MONARCH  tracks.    These  tracks  enable  the 

MONARCH  Tractor 

to  get  ovey  the  ground  with  a  greater  grip  than  a  dozen 
drive  wheels.  They  have  an  irresistible  creep  that  laughs 
at  hills,  grades  and  loads.  In  addition,  the  weight  is  so  distributed  that, 
inch  for  inch,  it  is  no  greater  than  the  weight  of  an  average  man's  foot. 
This  means  that  the  MONARCH  Tractor  will  not  pack  the  soil. 

Where  the  Grades  are  Heavy  and  the  Going  is  Hard 

You  can  use  the  MONARCH  Tractor  everywhere. 
The  secret  of  MONARCH  power  and  success  is  in  the 
TRACTION  principle.  Before  you  buy  a  tractor  you  should  see  the 
MONARCH  16-9— the  logical  tractor  for  the  average  farm — a  combina- 
tion of  power  and  convenience.  The  rating  is  16  H.  P.  on  the  belt  pulley 
and  9  H.  P.  on  the  drawbar.  Powerful  enough  to  pull  from  two  to  three 
bottoms.  It  will  turn  in  its  own  length  and  work  where  horses  cannot  go. 

Do  net  confuse  MONARCH  Tractors  with  the  so- 
called  "track-laying"  types.  The  track  on  the  MONARCH 
is  made  of  wear  resisting  manganese  steel.  We  guarantee  to  duplicate 
for  MONARCH  Tractors  any  written  warranty  put  out  by  any  other  responsible 
tractor  manufacturer. 

MONARCH  Tractors  are  made  in  the  following  sizes: 
16-9  H.  P.,  20-12  H.  P.  and  30-18  H.  P. 

Write  for  our  Performance  Booklet  and  full  particulars. 

GENERAL  TRACTORS,  Incorporated 

Distributors:  217  OId  Colony  BIdg.,  Chicago 

MONARCH  TRACTOR 
SALES  COMPANY 
F.    H.  WALKER, 
Manager, 
120  South  Aurora  St., 
Stockton,  Cal. 

C.  G.  WCTHRICH, 
21» 

So.  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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than  when  he  was  working  on  his  in- 
vestigations in  Prance.  He  did  say, 
however,  that  he  never  failed  to  se- 
cure at  least  a  few  female  flowers  on 
each  vine.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  by 
this  time  your  wayward  vines  have 
reformed  and  that  the  prospects  of 
Thanksgiving  pies  of  Hubbard  deri- 
vation are  improving. 


One-third  of  the  striking  miners  are  I 
said  to  be  of  foreign  birth  and  par- 
entage and  generally  illiterate.  Are 
they  believed  to  take  a  lead  in  Amer- 
ican affairs? 


The  value  of  our  lands,  orchards  and 
vineyards  depends  on  the  strength  of 
our  growers'  marketing  associations 
and  our  loyalty  to  them.    "United  we 

stand;  divided,  we  fall." 


Eat  an  apple  going  to  bed, 
Makes  the  doctor  beg  his  br%ad. 
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How  to  Pay  Debts-Keep  More  Livestock 

(Written  (or  the  Pacific  Rural  I'rean  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell.) 


In  the  current  issue  of  a  very  pop- 
ular farm  paper  there  is  a  very  able 
article  on  "How  to  Borrow  Money." 
This  is  a  very  widely  discussed  sub- 
ject, but  it  seems  as  though  in  reality 
it  is  not  nearly  as  important  to  know 
"how  to  borrow  money"  as  it  is  to  be 
able  to  pay  a  person's  debts.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  question  but  what  the  idea 
of  most  farmers  who  want  to  borrow 
money  is  generally  with  the  purpose 
to  pay  off  a  number  of  small  debts,  to 
buy  more  land,  machinery  or  livestock. 

It  has  been  the  observation  of  many 
authorities,  and  the  writer  as  well, 
that  the  farmer  or  rancher  who  keeps 
livestock  and  even  cares  for  it  in  a 
reasonably  good  manner,  does  not  have 
to  borrow  money,  and  if  he  does  think 
it  necessary  he  has  no  difficulty  in 
getting  all  he  needs  at  his  bank  on 
as  long  "time"  and  at  as  reasonable  a 
rate  of  interest  as  anyone. 

Swine  Solves  Some  Problems. 

The  hog  is  known  as  the  "mort- 
gage and  tax-payer,"  and  has  pulled 
many  a  farmer  out  of  the  "slough  of 
despond"  of  debt  for  the  reason  that 
pork  fresh,  and  more  particularly  the 
cured,  is  so  universally  used  on  the 
tables  and  in  the  kitchens  or  the  Amer- 
ican housewife.  Not  only  is  there 
always  a  ready  market  for  the  hog, 
but  the  rancher's  land  is  not  made  ap- 
preciably poorer  by  selling  hundreds 
of  hogs  from  off  the  place,  but  if  feed 
is  bought  the  farm  grows  richer  with 
the  farmer,  for  the  larger  proportion 
of  the  nitrogen,  potash  and  phos- 
phorus in  the  feeds  consumed  are  re- 
tained on  the  farm  in  the  form  of  ma- 
nure. Then,  too,  if  the  6 wine  are  han- 
dled properly,  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  months  there  are  hogs  read  for 
the  market,  and  in  this  way  money  is 
coming  in  at  frequent  intervals,  in- 
stead of  once  a  year,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  majority  of  the  grain  and 
fruit  ranchers. 

The  hog  is  somewhat  of  a  scavenger 
and  will  eat  waste  that  otherwise 
would  be  lost.  Some  weeds,  if  the 
ground  is  mellow  enough,  will  receive 
somewhat  of  a  set-back  if  not  actual 
eradication  by  the  busy  "rooters." 
This  is  true  of  the  "wild  morning- 
glory"  that  is  such  a  pest.  Do  not 
expect  the  hog  that  is  given  all  he 
will  eat  of  concentrates,  or  has  good 
alfalfa  pasture,  to  pay  much  attention 
to  the  "morning-glories,"  but  if  forced 
somewhat  the  young  growing  shotes 
will  "root  out"  many  of  the  bad  weeds. 
Sheep  as  Scavengers. 

The  sheep  also  is  somewhat  of  a 
scavenger  and  will  eat  almost  any- 
thing, even  to  its  detriment  some- 
times, and  eat  some  of  the  poisonous 
plants.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
sheep  that  is  of  the  hog,  only  more  so, 
and  that  is  that  the  mutton  carcass 
or  the  wool  contains  but  little  of  the 
fertility  content  of  the  food  consumed. 
The  fertilizing  constituents  are  re- 
turned to  the  soil  through  the  ma- 
nure. In  fact,  sheep  are  noted  for 
cleaning  and  reviving  weedy  "  and 
"run  down"  farms. 

Lewis  county,  Idaho,  was  a  wonder- 
ful barley,  oat  and  wheat  region,  but 
through  constant  cropping  to  small 
grains  became  very  badly  infested 
with  all  sorts  of  weeds  from  the  most 
luxuriant  annual  to  that  very  persist- 
ent perennial  "quack  grass"  (Agropy- 
ron  repens).  Summer  fallowing 
helped  some,  but  sometimes  the  "fal- 
low" ground  would  be  neglected  and 
enough  of  the  weeds  grow  to  cause 
some  trouble  the  following  year.  Some 
of  the  ranchers  procured  small  flocks 
of  sheep  that  kept  the  ground  clean 
"as  a  whistle"  and  yielded  an  income 
as  well.  There  are  many  ranches  in 
California  where  sheep  could  be  used 
as  weed  scavengers,  as  well  as  in 
Idaho  and  other  states.  It  does  not 
take  much  of  a  woven  wire  fence  to 
"stop"  sheep  either,  so  the  expense 
in  that  direction  would  be  of  the 
smallest. 

The  income  from  sheep  is  bunched 
more  than  with  hogs,  but  the  income 
is  distributed  somewhat,  as  there  are 
several  sources,  such  as  the  fat  lambs 
for  market,  fat  yearlings  and  even 
"two-year-olds."  The  wool  that  is 
generally  considered  the  main  source 


of  income  is  clipped  from  twice  a  year 
to  three  times  in  two  in  California.  A 
flock  of  sheep  is  always  considered  a 
reliable  source  of  income  by  bankers. 
Dairy  Returns  Come  Often. 

The  dairy  cow  that  furnishes  a  con- 
stant, almost  overflowing  source  of  in- 
come, is  always  to  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  liv.estock 
industry.  They  are  not  the  scav- 
engers that  either  the  swine  or  sheep 
are,  but  they  certainly  furnish  one, 
or  we  might  more  truly  say,  several 
of  the  principle  articles  of  food  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Again, 
we  can  say  that  the  fertility  is  re- 
tained on  the  dairy  farms  and  grain 
crops  continue  to  be  abundant  and 
even  with  proper  management  grad- 
ually increase  in  yield  until  the  max- 
imum is  reached.  While  there  have 
been  some  arguments  against  the 
prosperity  of  the  dairy  farmer  by  some 
good  authorities,  still,  taken  as  a 
whole  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  the  communities  in  which 
dairying  and  hogs  are  kept  are  gen- 
erally communities  in  which  the  banks 
are  noted  for  large  deposits. 

The  cream  check  comes  twice  a 
month  and  if  a  milk  route  is  supplied 
more  or  less,  all  the  time.  Where 
hogs  are  kept  there  is  an  added  source 
that  makes  the  banker  even  more  will- 
ing to  lend  money  if  it  is  necessary, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  they  can 
see  a  way  for  the  dairyman  to  pay  his 
debts  if  he  has  reason  to  contract  any. 

Beef  Cattle  an  Excellent  Resource. 

The  dairy  cattle  are  not  the  only 
ones  that  offer  a  more  certain  return 
than  just  plain  grain  and  fruit  ranch- 
ing. We  must  not  fprget  the  beef  and 
the  dual-purpose  cattle.  In  the  same 
county  of  Lewis,  Idaho,  mentioned 
above  there  was  a  certain  rancher  who 
wanted  to  borrow  some  money.  He 
called  upon  a  banker  and  enumerated 
several  hundred  acres  of  grain  that 
would  be  ready  to  harvest  in  60  days 
and  would  be  almost  certain  to  yield 
heavily.  However,  the  banker  could 
not  quite  see  his  way  to  make  th  loan 
until  the  rancher  raentoned  the  fact 
that  he  had  quite  a  bunch  of  Short- 
horns from  calves  up  to  cows  that 
were  looking  well.  The  banker  told 
the  borrower  that  he  should  have 
mentioned  the  cattle  first.  Suffice  to 
say  that  the  money  was  loaned  because 
the  banker  could  see  an  almost  posi- 
tive asset  in  the  livestock. 

It  might  also  be  well  to  mention 
that  the  particular  locality  was  visited 
by  a  hail  storm  that  very  materially 
reduced  the  yield  of  grain  on  this 
ranch,  as  well  as  others  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  was  used  by  the  banker  men- 
tioned to  emphasize  his  position  with 
regard  to  the  safety  of  loans  made  to 
ranchers  carrying  a  reasonable  num- 
ber of  cattle. 

Therefore,  when  we  see  the  wise 
men  of  the  nation  telling  us  "How  to 
Borrow  Money,"  just  remember  that 
the  banker  is  really  willing  and  glad 
to  loan  money  for  a  long  time  and  at 
a  low  rate,  if  there  is  a  good  lot  of 
stock  to  back  up  the  rancher  in  his 
work,  or  even  if  he  wants  to  borrow 
money  to  start  in  the  livestock  busi- 
ness, if  there  is  evidence  that  the  pur- 
chase is  to  be  a  reasonable  and  a  just 
venture. 

In  support  of  what  we  have  said 
above  there  are  bankers  that  are 
backing  boys  on  their  individual  notes, 
without  the  signature  or  O.  K.  of  the 
parent  or  guardian,  to  the  extent  of 
$200  to  each  boy  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  purebred  hogs.  This  is  not  in 
one,  locality  alone,  but  is  increasing 
-and'  promises  to  be  a  very  excellent 
demonstration  of  "how  to  pay  debts." 


There  is  no  greater  cause  for  loss 
and  drudgery  on  the  farm  than  a 
lack  of  business  principles.  System 
and  good  sense  make  long  days 
shorter,  hard  work  easier,  mortgages 
lighter  and  the  family  life  more  easy 
and  free. 


Quicklime  is  good  to  put  in  the 
graves  of  animals  that  die  from  con- 
tagious diseases.  In  using  it  the 
carcass  should  be  surrounded  and 
covered  with  twice  its  weight  of  the 
quicklime. 


PRIZE 
WINNERS 
By  the 
Great  Herd  Sire 

King 
Segis 
Pontiac 
Jannek 

(No.  161758)  . 


Hl»  Calves  lit  Lou  Anicele*  Live  Stork  Show:  Won — 1st  on  Calf  Herd;  1st 
on  Young  Herd;  1st  and  3rd  on  Get  of  Sire;  with  other  winnings. 

Judged  bv  the/  Fumoas  Breeder,  John  U-  Irwin,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Bull  Calves  from  A.  R.  0.  Dams 
at  'Attractive  Prlees* 


J.  J.  JEFFRIES,  Prop. 


H.  A.  KOCH.  Supt 


M"U»A.\"K,  CALIF. 


Jersey  Cattle 

# 

\VK  WON  AT  THE  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  FAIR.  RIVERSIDE: 

1st  on  Senior  Yearling  Bull;  let  on  Cow  (3  yrs.  and  over), 
1st  on  Junior  Yearling  Heifer,  1st  on  Senior  Calf  Heifer,  3rd 
on  Junior  Calf  Heifer,  Junior  Champion  Bull,  Senior  Cham- 
pion Cow,  Grand  Champion  Cow  (any  age),  1st  on  Calf 
Herd,  1st,  4  Animals  (either  sex,  get  of  one  sire). 

AT  LOS  ANGELES  LIVE  STOCK  SHOW: 

3rd  on  Senior  Bull  Calf.  1st  on  Cow  (4  years  old  or  over), 
1st  and  4th  on  Cow  (4  years  old  or  over),  1st  on  Junior. 
Yearling  Heifer.  2nd  and  4th  on  Senior  Heifer  Calf,  3rd  on 
Junior  Heifer  Calf,  Senior  Champion  Cow  (2  years  old  or 
over).  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  Cow,  1st  on  Calf  Herd, 
3rd  on  Get  of  Sire. 


GRANT  A.  BROWN 


El  Monte, 


California 


THE  CHOICE  OF  SUCCESSFUL  DAIRYMEN 

In  the  Sacramento-Yolo  Cow-Testing  Associa- 
tion, E.  E.  Bunnell,  Hood,  California,  received 
the  cup  over  all  competitors.  After  two  and 
one-half  years'  use  of  the  Perfection  Milker, 
Mr.  Bunnell  writes:  "It  is  a  perfect  success, 
has  never  missed  a  milking  in  this  time,  and 
has  always  been  used  by  hired  help."  What  it 
has  done  for  Mr.  Bunnell,  it  is  doing  for 
thousands  everywhere,  and  will  do  for  you. 

Write  for  catalog  and  user  near  you. 
Agents  almost  everywhere.  Agents  wanted  in 
open  territory. 

M.  F.  LINGG  CO. 

1901  Grant  St.,  Berkeley,  Calif. 


SEE  MY  HERD  OF 


HOLSTEINS  AND  JERSEYS 

at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock  Show. 
Have  7  fine  heavy  Jersey  Springer 
Heifers,  2  years  old,  to  be  sold  there. 


FRANK  REED  SANDERS 


Chandler, 


Arizona 
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EDGEMOOR 

FARM 
GUERNSEYS 


Production 


AND 


Conformation 


Imported  Itchen  May  King 
25174 

Senior  Herd  Bull,  many  times 
Grand  Champion,  and  sire  of 
12  A.  R.  daughters. 

Junior  Herd  Bull 

ROYAL  ROSE  KING, 

By  Itchen  May  King,  out  of 
Belladia,  A.  R.,  19,631  lbs.  milk, 
934.05  lbs.  fat. 

PENCOYD'S  GOLDEN 

MAY  SECRET 
By  Longwater  Pencoyd,  out  of 
Nellie  Jay  4th,  A.  R.,  20,709  lbs. 
milk,  1,019  lbs.  fat. 


WE   WON    AT   LOS  ANGELES: 
1st  on  Bull,  3  years  old  or  over. 
1st  on  Senior  Bull  Calf. 
2nd  on  Junior  Bull  Calf. 
1st.  2nd  on  Cow  (4  years  old  or  over). 
1st  on  Cow  (3  years  old  and  under). 
1st.  3rd  on  Heifer  (2  years  old  and 
under) . 

2nd  on  Senior  Yearling  Heifer. 
1st.  2nd  on  Junior  Yearling  Heifer. 
1st,  2nd  on  Senior  Heifer  Calf. 
1st.  2nd  on  Junior  Heifer  Calf. 
1st  on  Aped  Herd.  , 
1st  on  Young  Herd.  • 
let  on  Calf  Herd. 

1st.  2nd  on  Four  Animals,  (Either 

sex — any  age,  get  of  one  sire). 
1st  on  Two  Animals  (either  sex.  any 
age,  produce  of  1  cow ) . 
1st  on  Five  Cows  in  Milk. 

ALL  CHAMPIONSHIPS. 


And  at  the  National  Dairy  Show — 
Chicago,  1910 
Grand  Champion  in  Guernsey  Bull  Class 
with, 

"ITCHEN  MAY  KING" 


Ball  Calves  for  Sale 
at  Reasonable  Prices 


W.  H.  DUPEE,  Owner 

Santee,  Calif. 


PUREBRBEDS,   CROSS-BREDS,  OR 
GRADES? 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F. 
McConnell.) 

The^  question  as  to  which  of  the 
classes  of  livestock  is  the  most  profit- 
able to  feed  is  an  old  one  and 
has  been  discussed  pro  and  con  ever 
since  the  purebred  animal  came  into 
existence,  particularly  among  the 
breeders  and  growers  of  the  meat-pro- 
ducing animals.  The  same  question 
has  been  brought  up  regarding  the 
dairy  animal,  but  it  is  not  as  persist- 
ent as  it  is  in  the  meat-producing  ani- 
mals because  it  is  possible  and  also 
has  been  even  compulsory  to  a  certain 
extent  to  measure  the  results  of  feed- 
ing dairy  cows  a  certain  amount  of 
feed,  and  the  yield  therefrom  gener- 
ally reduced  to  the  form  of  butter 
fat.  As  the  feeding  for  records  has 
gone  on  year  in  and  year  out  with  the 
dairy  animals  and  results  are  gener- 
ally in  favor  of  the  purebred,  we  do 
not  hear  so  much  about  the  value  of 
the  grade  or  cross-bred  in  this  direc- 
tion. Again,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  a  purebred  sire  of  any  of  the 
dairy  breeds  used  on  grade  herds  will 
show  improvement  in  the  milk  produc- 
tion in  the  offspring  so  marked  as  to 
learve  no  question  as  to  the  value  of 
this  practice. 

Purebred    Superiority  Generally 
Recognized. 

Another  indication  that  the  value  of 
the  purebred  is  becoming  more  evi- 
dent is  the  agitation  in  favor  of  laws 
compelling  the  use  of  purebred  beef 
sires  on  the  range,  showing  that  many 
of  the  range  men  have  become  con- 
vinced of  the  importance  of  the  use  of 
registered  sires. 

It  has  also  been  quite  a  fashionable 
thing  for  some  swine  raisers  to  cross- 
breed for  one  generation,  claiming 
better  results  in  growth  by  this 
method.  At  a  recent  sale  a  former 
advocate  of  cross-breeding  made  the 
•■statement  that  six  purebreds  in  a  car- 
load of  cross-breds  raised  the  price 
on  the  carload  three  points,  and  that 
it  was  the  purebreds  for  them  after 
this.  A  carload  of  purebred  hogs  at 
Hanford  some  time  ago  topped  the 
Farm  Bureau  Auction  Sale  of  market 
hogs  due  to  their  uniformity  in  every 
way. 

It  it  conceded  that  in  the  past,  and 
it  will  probably  happen  again  in  the 
future,  that  certain  breeds  of  live- 
stock at  times  have  deteriorated  from 
their  one-time  excellence,  due  to  their 
following  some  color  fad  or  other 
characteristic  really  foreign  to  the 
economic  value  of  the  particular 
breed.  This  in  most  cases  has  been 
corrected  and  the  breed  returned  to 
their  former  position  of  usefulness 
and  popularity. 

The  Chief  Objection. 

The  chief  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  owners  of  grade  herds  to  the  use 
of  purebred  sires  is  the  initial  cost  as 
it  is  commonly  admitted  that  it  costs 
no  more  to  grow  (in  fact  really  costs 
less)  and  maintain  the  purebred  than 
it  does  the  scrub.  The  extra  ten  to 
one  hundred  dollars  first  cost  looks 
too  large  and  the  grade  or  scrub  sire 
that  may  look  very  fine  and  good  but 
has  not  the  generations  of  prepotent 
ancestors  back  of  hint"  is  bought  in- 
stead. For  this  really  paltry  amount 
the  sire  that  would  produce  more  and 
quicker  growing  offspring  is  turned 
down  when  in  one  crop  of  pigs,  calves 
or  lambs,  the  difference  would  be 
made  up  ten  times  over  by  the  use  of 
the  purebred  sire.  There  is  an  old 
saying  that  "blood  will  tell,"  and  there 
is  no  place  where  it  is  more  certain 
of  demonstration  than  in  the  use  of  a 
purebred  sire  in  a  grade  herd  or 
flock  or  by  the  use  of  a  well-bred  reg- 
istered sire  in  a  purebred  herd  or 
flock  over  one  of  more  or  less  indif- 
ferent breeding. 


Sore  and  watery  eyes  of  animals 
may  be  relieved  by  a  solution  of  ten 
per  cent  boric  acid  and  ninety  per 
pent  pure  water.  Apply  it  on  absor- 
bent cotton  and^  use  a  fresh  piece 
every  time  the  eyes  are  treated. 

Advertising  livestock  is  not  a  gam- 
ble. The  breeder  who  tries  to  get 
along  without  it  is  taking  all  the 
chances. 


Santa  Anita  Rancho 

ANOAKIA  BREEDING  FARM 
ARABIAN  THOROUGHBREDS 

Out  of  our  choicest  Thoroughbred  mares,  and  sired 
by  our  famous  imported  Arabian  stallion,  Ibn  Mah- 
russ,  we  are  offering  some  splendid  two  and  3-year- 
olds.  Also  some  especially  desirable  young  saddle 
stock  sired  by  Ibn  Mahruss,  world  renowned  Ara- 
bian desert  stallion,  and  by  Don  Castano,  five-gaited 
saddle  stallion,  winner  in  many  prominent  shows. 

REGISTERED  PERCHERON  HORSES 

The  Percherons  at  Santa  Anita  were  selected  with 
strict  regard  to  quality,  and  the  type  to  meet  Cali- 
fornia demand.  Our  stallions  and  mares  have  been 
prominent  and  consistent  prize-winners  wherever 
shown,  and  we  are  now  in  position  to  offer  a  few 
very  desirable  young  stallions  at  attractive  prices. 

REGISTERED  MAMMOTH  JACKS 

The  foundation  of  this  herd  was  laid  with  big,  broody 
jennets  and  headed  by  "King  Bersheba,"  the  best 
jack  that  money  could  buy.  We  now  have  for  sale 
a  number  of  two  and  three-year-old  jacks  of  excep- 
tional breeding  and  quality. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

The  herd  is  headed  by  PRINCE  WALKER  COR- 
NUCOPIA, the  highest  record  son  of  Prince  Gelsche 
Walker.  Prince  Gelsche  Walker  justly  ranks  as 
the  greatest  Holstein  sire  yet  developed  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  His  daughters  have  broken  more  state 
and  world's  records  than  those  of  any  other  Pacific 
Coast  sire,  and  have  proved  themselves  producers 
and  breeders  of  the  first  rank.  In  public  sales  in 
California,  seven  sons,  seven  daughters,  four  grand- 
sons, and  five  granddaughters  of  Prince  Gelsche 
Walker,  have  sold  for  a  total  of  $28,670.00,  or  an 
average  of  $1,246.00  per  head  for  the  twenty-three 
head,  an  average  not  closely  approached  by  a  like 
number  of  descendants  of  any  other  bull  in  the  West. 
The  dam  of  PRINCE  WALKER  CORNUCOPIA  is 
Alba  Sadie  Cornucopia  Creetia,  the  only  cow  in  Cali- 
fornia with  a  record  above  36  lbs.  butter  in  7  days 
having  a  previous  record  above  34  lbs.  butter  in  7 
days.  She  also  has  a  record  of  866.28  lbs.  butter 
from  18,849.4  lbs.  milk  in  338  days.  She  is  sired  by 
Sir  Sadie  Cornucopia,  whose  dam  was  the  first  cow 
to  make  over  30  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  Sadie  Vale 
Concordia,  and  she  is  the  dam  of  the  40-pound  cow, 
Sadie  Vale  Concordia  4th,  who  is  the  dam  of  one 
38-pound  daughter,  and  the  great  sire  King  Korn- 
dyke  Sadie  Vale,  who  has  also  sired  a  40-pound 
daughter. 

Among  the  females  in  our  breeding  herd  are  twenty- 
three  daughters  of  Prince  Gelsche  Walker,  some  of 
them  just  now  coming  into  milk;  a  large  number 
of  good  record  cows  and  heifers  of  substantial 
breeding;  and  a  choice  lot  of  granddaughters  of 
Winnie  Korndyke  Cornucopia  De  Kol,  the  first  cow 
in  California  to  make  over  1200  lbs.  butter  in  one 
year. 

We  are  blending  and  developing  the  blood  lines 
that  have  produced  some  of  the  greatest  animals  of 
the  breed,  and  offer  a  number  of  young  bulls  that 
should  work  improvement  in  your  herd. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE 

Our  swine  breeding  is  not  confined  exclusively  to 
one  breed — Poland-Chinas.  The  herd  is  headed  by 
"Quality  Bob" — 1st  and  Junior  Champion  at  Wis- 
consin State  Fair.  Same  at  La  Crosse.  5th  at  Na- 
tional Swine  Show.  Miss  Big  Price,  3rd  at  Wiscon- 
sin State  Fair.  1st  Senior  and  Grand  Champion 
La  Crosse.  6th  at  National  Swine  Show.  Miss  Big 
Price  2nd,  won  6th  at  Wisconsin  and  3rd  at  La 
Crosse.  "Quality  Bob"  will  be  used  on  daughters 
of  "Superba"  and  "Banker's  Boy." 

OPEN  AND  BRED  GILTS  FOR  SALE 

Santa  Anita  Rancho 


i. 


Santa  Anita, 


Anita  M.  Baldwin,  Owner 
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Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show  a  Big  Success 


(Written  for  l'aclflc  Bural  Press.) 


The  attendance  on  the  last  three 
days  was  lessened  somewhat  by  rain, 
that  old  bete  noir  of  fair  manage- 
ments east  of  the  Missouri  River. 
However,  the  show  was  so  good,  from 
massive  stallion  to  the  miniature  doe 
and  from  the  harness  racer  to  the 
"galloper,"  that  nothing  but  success 
can  be  made  out  of  it.  Drafters,  dairy 
and  beef  cattle,  sheep_  swine  and 
goats  were  all  looked  at  by  the  public, 
inspected  by  the  judges  and  pro- 
nounced "good  and  perfect"  and  a- 
warded  ribbons  to  the  glory  and  edi- 
fication of  their  owners  and  friends. 

Manager  Thomas  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  the  way  he  planned 
and  carried  out  this  immense  under- 
taking and  every  one  knows  that  he  is 
a  wonder  when  it  comes  to  making 
a  show  a  success. 

Hampsliires  Have  High.CIass  Stock. 

Exhibitors:  L.  A.  Denker,  Saugus; 
Roy  E.  Fisher,  Lincoln,  Nebraska;  C. 
J.  Gilbert,  Lancaster;  Gordon  and 
Langdon,  Perris;  Fairbanks  Ranch, 
Redlands;  Conejo  Ranch,  Newbury 
Park;  Geo.  I.  Lytle,  Perris;  I.  F. 
Stone,  Perris.  Judge,  C.  R.  Doty, 
Charleston,  111.  Prizes  in  the  blue 
were  pretty  well  distributed  with  Co- 
nejo Ranch  winning  five,  Denker, 
four;  Fisher,  three;  Gilbert,  two;' 
Gordon  and  Langdon,  two  and  Fair- 
banks Ranch,  one. 

Senior  champion  boar,  Harvey's 
Choice,  Fairbanks  Ranch.  Rese:-v? 
senor  champion  boar,  Liberty,  Conejo 
Ranch,  Junior  champion  boar,  Chong, 
Denker. 

Senior  champion  sow,  Florine  2nd, 
Conejo  Ranch.  Junior  champion  sow, 
Mother's  Choice.  Gordon  &  Langdon. 

Grand  champion  boar,  Harvey's 
choice,  Fairbanks  Ranch.  Reserve 
grand  champion  boar,  Chong,  Denker. 

Grand  champion  sow,  Florine  2nd, 
Conejo  Ranch.  Reserve  grand  cham- 
pion sow.  Mother's  Choice  Gordon  and 
Langdon. 

Aged  herd:  First,  Conejo  Ranch; 
second,  Fisher;  third,  Gilbert;  fourth, 
Fairbanks  Ranch.  Young  herd:  First, 
Denker;  second,  Fisher;  third,  Gil- 
bert; fourth,  Gordon  and  Langdon. 

Breeder's  herd:  First.  Gilbert; 
second,  Denker;  third,  Gordon  and 
Langdon;  fourth,  Fairbanks  Ranch. 

Get  of  sire:  First,  Conejo  Ranch; 
second,  Fisher;  third,  Gilbert. 

Produce  of  dam:  First,  Conejo 
Ranch;  second,  Gilbert. 

Guernseys  Are  Good  Ones  At  Los 
Angeles. 

Exhibitors:  W.  H.  Dupee,  Santee; 
A.  B.    Humphrey,    Escalon;  James 

Marwick,  Santa  Barbara.  Judge, 
Ed  Carey,  Carlton,  Oregon.  Three  ex- 
hibitors only,  but  then  if  quality  is 
considered  at  all  Los  Angeles  had  the 
greatest  Guernsey  show  so  far  this 
year.  W.  H.  Dupee's  herd  fresh  from 
winning  at  the  National  Dairy  Show 
at  Chicago  won  the  most  blue  rib- 
bons, with  the  Grape  Wild  Farm 
herd  closely  following.  Marwick  won 
first  on  senior  yearling  bull. 

Senior  champion  bull,  Imp.  Itchen 
May  King,  Dupee.  Reserve  senior 
champion  bull,  Escalon  Challanger, 
Humphrey.  Junior  champion  bull,  In- 


spiration of  Edgemoor,  Dupee.  Senior 
champion  cow,  Cheminante  11th, 
Dupee.  Reserve  senior  champion  cow, 
Merry  Lady  of  Edgemoor,  Dupee. 
Junior  champion  heifer,  Victorius  of 
Edgemoor,  Dupee.  Reserve  junior 
champion  heifer,  Patroness  of  Edge- 
moor, Dupee.  Grand  champion  bull, 
Imp.  Itchen  May  King.  Dupee.  Grand 
champion  female,  Cheminante  11th, 
:  Dupee. 

Aged  herd:  First,  Dupee;  second, 
'Humphrey.  Young  herd:  First,  Du- 
pee; second,  Humphrey.  Calf  hera: 
First,  Dupee;  second,  Humphrey. 
■     Get  of  sire:  First,  Dupee;  second, 
Dupee;  third,  Humphrey. 
|     Produce  of  dam:     First,  Dupee; 
second,  Humphrey. 

Cows  in  milk:  First,  Dupee. 
j  Los  Angeles  Has  Big  Jersey  Show 
Exhibitors:  Grant  A.  Brown,  El 
Monte;  E.  S.  Haas.  Downey;  Frank 
Reed  Sanders,  Chandler,  Ariz.;  J.  E. 
Thorpe,  Lockeford;    University  of 
California,  Davis;    J.  E.  Wherrell, 
Riverside;  Winsor    Ranch,  Bonita. 
Judge,  Ed  Carey,  Carlton,  Oregon. 
J.  E.  Thorpe  of  Mossdale  Farms  won 
the  most  blue  ribbons,  with  nine  to 
the  credit  of  his  herd;  F.  R.  Sanders 
winning  four;  Grant  Brown,  three 
and  University  of  California,  one. 
!     Senior  champion  bull.  Jolly  Sena- 
1  tor  Raleigh,  Thorpe,  Junior  cham- 
pion bull  Biddy's  King  of  Mossdale, 
Thorpe.  Reserve    junior  champion 
bull,  Jolly  Ben  of  Mossdale,  Thorpe. 

Senior  champion  cow,  Shy  Lady 
Viola,  Brown.  Reserve  senior  cham- 
pion, cow,  Desert  Honeysuckle,  San- 
ders. Junior  champion  heifer,  Owl's 
Mermaiden  Fern,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Reserve  junior  champion 
heifer,  Oxford's  Nora's  Pretty  Daisy, 
Sanders. 

Grand  champion  bull,  Jolly  Senator 
Raleigh  Thorpe.  Reserve  grand  cham- 
pion bull,  Biddy's  King  of  Mossdale, 
Thorpe.  Grand  champion  cow.  Shy 
Lady  Viola,  Brown.  Reserve  grand 
champion  cow,  Owl's  Mermaiden 
Fern,  University  of  California. 

Aged  herd:  First,  Thorpe.  Young 
herd:  First,  Thorpe;  Calf  herd: 
First,  Brown;  second,  Thorpe. 

Get  of  sire:  First,  Sanders;  sec- 
ond. Thorpe;  third,  Brown;  fourth, 
University  of  California. 
I  Produce  of  dam:  First,  Sanders; 
second,  Thorpe;  third,  Sanders; 
fourth,  Thorpe. 

Cows  in  milk:  First  Thorpe. 

Excellent  Hereford'  Show  At  Los 
Angeles. 

Exhibitors:  Conejo  Ranch,  New- 
bury Park;  Wm.  Henn,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  D.  H.  Ogden,  Alpine;  The  Here- 
ford Corporation  of  Wyoming,  (  Chey- 
enne, Wyoming.  Judge,  Wallace 
Good,  Kansas  City  Mo. 

The  Hereford  Corporation  of  Wyo- 
ming won  all  firsts  except  one.  Will 
Henn  won  first,  second,  third  and 
fourth  on  senior  yearling  bull  and 
second,  third  and  fourth  on  bull  2- 
years-old.  The  Conejo  Ranch  won 
second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  on 
heifers  2-years-old  with  a  beautiful 
string  and  second  and  third  on  get  of 
sire.  D  H.  Ogden  gathered  in  second 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  MEETING  CALLED. 


Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Oct.  27th,  1919. 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Francisco: 

Gentlemen:  As  a  result  of  my  advertising  in  your  paper^  I  have 
received  so  many  letters  from  people  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast  desiring 
to  purchase  Milking  Shorthorns,  that  I  have  been  unable  to  supply  the 
demand.  I  have  taken  the  matter  up  with  Alexander  &  Kellogg,  and 
other  well  known  breeders  of  this  strain,  and  found  the  same  condition 
to  exist.  • 

We  have,  therefore,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  best  to 
call  a  meeting  of  all  interested  to  discuss  ways  and  means  for  supplying 
the  demand,  either  through  the  organization  of  an  association  or  club, 
and  would,  therefore,  request  that  you  run  a  notice  in  your  paper  re- 
questing all  owners  of  Milking  Shorthorns  (no  matter  whether  they  own 
one  bull  or  a  herd),  and  all  those  who  contemplate  purchasing  Milking 
Shorthorns,  to  meet  with  us  at  Convention  Hall  in  the  California  Build- 
ing at  the  International  Live  Stock  Show  on  November  4th,  at  2  o'clock. 

W.  B.  Ayre,  President  of  the  Eastern  &  Western  Lumber  Co.,  of 
Portland,  Ore.,  the  veteran  breeder  of  Milking  Shorthorns  on  this  Coast, 
has  consented  to  be  present  at  this  meeting,  and  will,  undoubtedly,  be 
able  to  make  many  suggestions  of  great  value  to  all  who  attend. 

THOMAS  HARRISON. 


GEO.  A.  SMITH  &  SON'S 

DISPERSAL  SALE 

CALIFORNIA'S  LARGEST  SALE  OF 

Registered  Holstein-Friesian  Cows 

At  Geo.  A.  Smith  Ranch— CORCORAN,  CALIFORNIA 

Wednesday  and  Thursday 
November  5  and  6,  1S19 

OUR  FOUNDATION  HERD 

100  Yonng  Registered  Holstein  Cows.  Not  One  Over  3  Year.  Old. 
GETTING  BETTER  ALL  THE  TIME. 
Some  Fresh — Others  Will  Freshen  Soon. 

ALL  TUBERCULIN  TESTED 

They  Are  Real  Holsteins 

measured  by  every  standard  you  wish  to  apply,  including-  TYPE-BREE»INO  and 
ACHIEVEMENT.  Visitors  who  have  seen  this  herd  pronounce  it  "One  at  the  Best  They 
Have  Ever  Seen."    They  are  the  CREAM  of  140  Head  that  we  purchased  la  Mew  York, 

Ohio.  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

  BREEDING 

Tli.TTre  sired"* by' SontTof "KING  OF  THE  PONTIACS."*HENaiRVEL»  DH  *OtTp©j£ 
riAC.  AAGGIE  KORNDYKE.  RAG  APPLE  KORNDYKE  Hth.  PONTIAC  KOKNDYKE, 
COLANTHA  JOHANNA  LAD.  RING  8EGIS  PONTIAC.  SIR  PONTIAC  RAG  APPLE. 
BEAUTY  PIETERTJE  BUTTER  KING.  JR.,  and  MANY  OTHERS  whose  aamee  are 
famous  for  Great  Milk  and  Butter  Production.  YOU  may  PAY  MORS  hat  Yaa  will 
GET  NO  BETTER. 

PROVEN  WORTH 

Is  what  thinking  men  tie  to  no  matter  what  they  buy.  It  is  somettainr  real— it's  de- 
pendable, and  you  can  rely  upon  it  when  you  want  results.  If  yon  are  building  a 
FOUNDATION  HERD  of  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  for  Both  Pleasure  and 
Profit,  it  will  PAY  YOU  to  secure  CatUe  that  have  PROVEN  THEIR  WwRTM  at  the 

PAIL  and  CHURN. 

68  of  these  Cows  are  NOW  on  YEAR'S  TEST.    Several  have  FINISHED  THEIR 

TEST  and  MADE  GOOD  RECORDS  on  ordinary  Herd  Feed  and  Care. 

THE  BULL 


Nearly  all  of  these  cows  are  bred  to  Our  Great  Herd  Sire — FINDERNE  SOLBENB  PON- 
TIAC VALDESSA — the  Bull  with  the  Phenomenal  Backing — a  son  af  a  WORLD'S 
RECORD  COW.  and  his  Sire  is  a  Son  and  Grandson  of  WORLD'S  RECORD  COWS. 

Calves  with  this  breeding  will  be  very  valuable. 


COME 


IT'S  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY  —  COME 


A  Sale  that  will  please  you.  no  matter  whether  yon  want  ONE  or  a  CARL*AD.  SEE 
the  Cattle  before  the  Sale — SEE  their  Records — BEE  their  Calves.  We  are  Massing  their 
calves  for  our  future  Foundation  Herd. 

Autos  will  meet  all  trains  sale  days.  Good  Hotel  Areonaisdatleas. 

TERMS 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  Time  by  Responsible  Parties  before 

the  Sale. 

GEO.  A.  SMITH  &  SON,  Own- rs 


COKCORAN, 


CALIFORNIA 


Universal 

natural  milRer 


Right  now  good  dairy  help  is  hard 
to  get  and  wages  are  mighty  high. 
Why  stick  to  the  old-fashioned,  labori- 
ous, time-wanting,  hand-milking  meth- 
od while  other  dairymen  are  saving 
time  and  making  bigger  profits  by 
using  the  Modern  Universal  Natural 
Milker? 

One  Universal  lasts  a  lifetime.  It 
alternates,  milking  two  teats  at  a  time, 
while  it  is  massaging  and  relieving 
the  other  two. 

Write  for  CataloR 

Learn  about  this  simple,  dependable 
mechanical  milker  that  enables  one 
man  to  do  the  work  of  three,  and  do 

it  better. 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 
68  Fremont  Street,  Dept.  A,  420  E.  Third  Street, 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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on  aged  bull,  second  on  junior  bull 
calf,  second  and  third  on  senior  heif- 
er calf  second  on  calf  herd  and  sec- 
ond on  produce  of  dam.  The  Hereford 
Corporation  of  Wyoming  won  all 
championships  with  their  great  ex- 
hibit from  the  "high  country." 
Ayrshires  Are  Attractive. 
Exhibitors:  A.  MacMinn,  Phoenix, 


"I've  saved  enough  time  since 
I  installed  a 

LOUDEN 
LITTER 
CARRIER 

To  Pay  For  It 
3  Times  Over!" 


That's  what  one  dairy  farmer  re- 
cently told  us.  And  time  is  not  the 
only  factor  in  cleaning  a  barn. 
Shoveling  manure  every  day  re- 
quires man-power  and  means  labor. 
A  Louden  Carrier  will  save  the 
labor  of  at  least  one  man.  Makes 
barn  cleaning  easier,  cuts  labor, 
cuts  cost. 

Send  for  Catalog  and 
Free  Book  of  "Barn  Plans." 

CALIFORNIA 
HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING 

AND 

SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  SL,  San  Francisco 
420  E.  Third  St,  Dept.  A, 
Los  Angeles 


AINPO 

AN-FO  Calf  Meal  contains  rich, 
nourishing  vegetable  fat.  Doesn't 
scour.  Calves  drink  it  without 
coaxing.     Raises    sturdy  calves. 

Sold  by  feed  dealers,  or 
ANIMAL   FOOD   CO.,  OAKLAND. 


1  Lump  Jaw 

■  The  farmer's  old  reliable  treat- 

■  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming's  Actinoform 

■  Sold  for  $2.60  (war  tax  paid)  a  bottle 
H  under  a  positive  guarantee  since  1896 —  your 
M  money  refunded  if  it  fails.   Write  today  for 

■  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

book  of  197  p&jrea  and  67  Illustration*.  It  in  HthhJ. 
REM  WO  IMS..  Chemists.  327  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bull* 
and   bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock 
Tuberculin  tested 

M  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Oal 

R.   D.  "A,"  Box  *I7. 
Two  mllra  not  North  Ftra«  Street 


Ariz.;  J.  Henry  Meyer,  Watsonville; 
University  of  California,  Davis.  Judge 
Ed  Carey,  Carlton,  Oregon. 

The  Elkhorn  herd  owned  by  J. 
Henry  Meyer,  San  Francisco  and  Wat- 
sonville, was  very  much  in  evidence, 
taking  all  firsts  except  one,  all  sec- 
conds  except  two  and  all  champion- 
ships as  well.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia won  first  on  produce  of  dam. 
The  winning  of  nearly  all  ribbons 
by  one  herd  is  not  interesting  and 
exciting  as  where  the  competition  is 
more  keen,  but  in  this  case  it  was  a 
great  Ayrshire  show,  as  the  cattle  of 
the  Elkhorn  herd  are  typical  of  the 
very  best  of  the  breed  and  always  in 
show  shape.  We  hope  to  see  more  of 
these  excellent  Scotch  "coos"  in  the 
state  in  the  near  future. 


BEEKSHIEE    BEEEDEKS  SHOW 
AND  SELL  AT  LOS  ANGELES. 


Exhibitors:  Mrs.  F.  M.  Connor,  Pas- 
adena; F.  L.  Hall,  Perris;  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey, Escalon;  Italian  Vineyard  Co., 
Guasti;  J.  Francis  O'Connor,  Santa 
Rosa;  University  of  California,  Davis; 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Walters,  Perris. 

Judge,  E.  J.  Barker,  Thorntown,  In- 
diana. 

The  first  prize  places  went  nearly 
all  to  two  breeders,  with  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey winning  the  most,  J.  Francis 
O'Connor  coming  next,  with  F.  L.  Hall 
and  Italian  Vineyard  Co.  getting  one 
each. 

Senior  champion  boar,  Grape  Wild 
Emblem,  Humphrey.  Reserve  junior 
champion  boar,  Choice  Goods  10th, 
Italian  Vineyard  Co.  Junior  cham- 
pion boar,  Escalon  Type,  Humphrey. 
Reserve  junior  champion  boar,  Grape 
Wild  May  Star  2nd,  Humphrey. 

Senior  champion  sow,  Emblem  Es- 
calon Belle,  Humphrey.  Reserve  sen- 
ior champion  sow,  Leader's  Invinci- 
bella  2nd,  O'Connor.  Junior  champion 
sow,  Castleview  Premier  Belle,  O'Con- 
nor. Reserve  junior  champion  so*w, 
Castleview  Rival  Duchess,  O'Connor. 

Grand  champion  boar,  Grape  Wild 
Emblem,  Humphrey.  Reserve  grand 
champion  boar,  Escalon  Type,  Hum- 
phrey. Grand  champion  sow,  Castle- 
view Premier  Belle,  O'Connor.  Re- 
serve grand  champion  sow,  Escalon 
Emblem,  Humphrey. 

Aged  Herd — First,  Humphrey;  sec- 
and,  Italian  Vineyard  Co.;  third,  Hum- 
phrey; fourth,  Hall.  Young  herd — 
First,  O'Connor;  second,  Humpnrey; 
third,  Italian  Vineyard  Co.;  fourth, 
Hall. 

Breeder's  herd — First,  Humphrey; 
second,  Humphrey;  third,  O'Connor; 
fourth,  Hall. 

Get  of  sire — First,  Humphrey;  sec- 
ond, Humphrey;  third.  Hall. 

Produce  of  dam — First,  Humprey; 
second,  Humphrey;  third,  O'Connor. 

Barrow — First,  Humphrey ;  second, 
O'Connor;  third.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Pen  of  three  barrows — First, 
Humphrey. 

On  the  afternoon  of  October  22,  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Live  Stock  Show,  the 
Western  Berkshire  Congress  held  one 
of  their  promotion  sales.  Generally 
stockmen  will  advise  and  vote  against 
holding  a  public  sale  at  a  fair  where 
its  varied  attractions  are  pulling  the 
buyers  and  bidders  away  from  the 
more  necessary  business  of  purchas- 
ing hogs,  but  the  Berkshire  men  held 
one  on  the  above  date  and  it  was  a 
good  one,  too. 

Some  of  the  finest  individuals  com- 
ing directly  from  the  show  ring, 
where  competition  was  of  the  keen- 
est, carrying  the  highest  ribbons,  with 
best  of  breeding,  the  kind,  too,  that 
speak  for  themselves  were  offered  and 
sold.  The  public  were  given  an  op- 
portunity seldom  found  of  buying  at 
their  own  price,  champions  of  the 
show. 

The  sale  averaged  $135.51  with  29 
sold.  The  top  of  the  sale  was  J. 
Francis  O'Connor's  grand  champion 
sow,  Castleview  Premier  Belle.  This 
sow  was  also  junior  champion  at  the 
State  Fair.  She  was  bought  by  F.  L. 
Hall  of  Perris.  Three  from  Mr. 
O'Connor's  consignment  sold  for  an 
average  of  $380,  but  at  that  they  were 
worth  the  money.  The  gilt,  Superior 
May  59th,  consigned .  by  Anchorage 
Farms,  Orland,  brought  $300.  She  was 
bred  to  a  son  of  Star  Leader  and  was 
bought  by  Geo.  A.  Stingle  of  the  Lark 
Meadow  Ranch,  El  Monte. 


WTiAfr 
does  it* 
cost*  -to 
fill  *he 
mi  IK- pmlfi 
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F'S  nothowmuch  milk  you  get,  but  bow  much  it  costs  you  to  get 
the  milk  that  counts.  Jerseys  feed  for  their  well-rounded  udder 
— not  beef  and  bone. 

Jersey  Milk  is  of  the  richest  quality  with  a  butter  fat  average  of 
6.37%.  Jersey  milk,  Jersey  butter  and  Jersey  cheese  sell  for  more 
on  the  markets.  « 

Jerseys  are  adaptable  to  any  climate.  They  are  an  asset  to  their 
owners,  for  they  mature  earlier  for  milking  and  are  still  producing 
long  alter  other  cows  have  gone  dry.  Let  us  tell  you  more  about 
Jerseys.   Write  for  our  free  literature. 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 
324 -A  W.  23rd  St.,  Now  York.  N.  Y. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Hulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
Cows.'  Write  for  Information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT, 

Cere*,  California 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETALCHA,  CALIFORNIA. 

Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale     line  Individuals 

with  Register  of  Mortt  backing. 


Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman  of  Sacra- 
mento cried  the  sale,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all. 


BLACK    AND    WHITE  BREEDERS 
BANQUET   AT   LOS  ANGELES. 


One  of  the  most  enjoyable  affairs 
of  its  kind  ever  held  anywhere  was 
the  banquet  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
breeders  at  the  Los  Angeles  Athletic 
Club,  Los  Angeles,  Wednesday  eve- 
ning, October  23. 

Fifty  guests  were  present,  including 
prominent  breeders  of  Holsteins  and 
their  wives,  officials  of  the  livestock 
show,  newspapermen  and  others.  R. 
A.  Condee,  superintendent  of  livestock 
at  the  California  George  Jr.  Republic, 
Chino,  acted  as  toastmaster. 

The  need  of  a  Southern  California 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  working 
as  an  auxiliary  of  the  State  Associa- 
tion, was  manifest  from  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  the  various  speak- 
ers, and  Geo.  M.  Brown  of  Burr  Farms 
and  R.  A.  Condee  were  appointed  as 
committee  to  work  up  such  an  organ- 
ization. 

Among  those  speaking  were  John  B. 
Irwin  of  Minnesota,  judge  of  Holsteins 
at  Los  Angeles;  C.  R.  Thomas,  secre- 
tary-manager of  the  Live  Stock  Show; 
Ed  Carey,  Carlton,  Oregon,  judge  of 


FOR  LARGE  AND  ECONOM- 
ICAL PRODUCTION 

Jersey  bulls  from  a  high  producing  dam. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  Gertie  of 
Qlynllyn  and  Lady  Letty  Lambert.  Occa- 
sionally one  old  enough  for  service. 


A.  A.  JENKINS, 


Tulare,  Cal. 


Jersey  cattle  at  Los  Angeles;  F.  H. 
Scribner,  assistant  farm  adviser  of 
Los  Angeles  County;  W.  H.  Taylor, 
manager' of  Santa  Anita  Rancho;  Sam 
H.  Greene,  secretary  of  the  California 
Dairy  Council;  Secretary  Chas.  M. 
Paine  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety and  others. 


CALIFORNIA  WOOLGRWERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


Please  be  advised  that  a  Special 
Meeting  of  the  California  Woolgrowers 
Association  will  be  held  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  the  California  Building,  on 
Friday,  November  7th,  at  2  P.  M.,  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  and  taking 
action  on  the  Kenyon  Bill,  and  other 
legislative  matters. 

The  California  International  Live- 
stock Show  will  be  on  at  this  time 
and  you  are  urged  to  attend  both  the 
Show  and  this  Special  Meeting. 

FRED  A.  ELLENWOOD.President. 
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Tulare  Co.  Poland-Chinas  Sell  Well 


(Writteo  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  initial  sale  of  the  Tulare  Coun- 
ty Poland-China  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion was  well  attended,  both  by 
breeders  of  registered  swine  and  those 
interested  only  in  raising  hogs  for 
market  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  when  we  look  over  the  list  of  the 
consignors.  Some  of  them  are  young 
breeders,  but  have  old  heads  on  their 
shoulders.  Therefore,  with  their  ini- 
tial sale  behind  them,  and  it  is  a  suc- 
cess, they  will  go  forward  with  the 
assurance  that  they  are  on  the  right 
road  and  that  they  in  the  future  may 
rest  confident  of  the  support  of  the 
public  that  are  interested  in  purebred 
Poland-China  swine. 

The  total  number  sold  was  52,  bring- 
ing an  average  of  $153.  The  top  of 
the  sale  was  the  sow.  Big  Jane,  con- 
signed by  Hugh  C.  Shinn  of  Tulare 
and  bought  by  Paul  Sheppa  of  Tulare 
for  $405.  The  next  highest  priced  sow 
was  a  gilt  consigned  by  A.  J.  Elliott 
of  Tulare  and  bought  by  H.  G.  Ball  of 


Tulare  for  $330. 

The  highest  average  of  the  sale  was 
obtained  for  the  consignment  of  Hugh 
C.  Shinn,  nine  head  selling  for  $2,110 
or  $233.33  each.  A  J.  Elliott  obtained 
the  next  highest  average  with  his  con- 
signment of  seven  head,  bringing  $1,- 
330  or  $190  each.  R.  F.  Guerin  of  Vi- 
salia  received  $350  for  nine  head  or 
$150  each.  W.  E.  Martin  of  Visalia 
consigned  twelve  head,  receiving  $1,- 
525  for  them  or  $135.42  each.-  Thos.  E. 
Jacob  &  Bro.  received  $630  for  five 
head  or  $126  each.  F.  E.  Fay  of  Tip- 
ton sold  five  head  for  $500  or  $100 
each. 

The  sale  was  a  success  of  the  kind 
that  lasts.  The  stock  was  good  and 
the  averages  of  some  of  the  consign- 
ments were  high  and  none  of  them 
low.  They  certainly  have  laid  a  good 
foundation  for  future  business. 

Col.  Geo.  W.  Bell  of  Tulare  cried 
the  sale  with  Col.  Cy  N.  Clark  of  Mo- 
desto assisting. 


Poland-Chinas  Great  Showing 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 

While  the  exhibit  of  this  breed  was  dale,  Bassett. 
not  as  large  as  might  be,  they  were 
represented  by  some  of  the  best  herds 
of  the  State  and  were  of  the  very 
highest  quality.  One  of  the  most  noted 
herds  of  California,  that  of  M.  &  A.  L. 
Bassett  of  Hanford,  was  the  only 
herd  from  north  of  the  Tehachapi. 
Mrs.  Viola  L.  Renwick  of  Santa  Bar-  j 


Reserve  junior  cham- 
pion boar,  Golden  Model,  Bassett. 

Senior  champion  sow,  Hopeful,  Bas- 
sett. Reserve  senior  champion  sow, 
Bobdale  Edith.  Bassett.  Junior  cham- 
pion sow,  Big  Princess  Model,  Bassett. 
Reserve  junior  champion  sow,  Gerst- 
dale,  Bassett. 
Grand  champion  hoar,  El  Profito, 


bara   showed   her   widely-known   El  :  Renwick.     Reserve  grand  champion 

boar,  Big  Smooth  Gerstdale,  Bassett. 

Grand  champion  sow,  Big  Pincess 
Model,  Bassett.  Reserve  grand  cham- 
pion sow.  Hopeful,  Bassett 

Aged  herd— First,  Bassett.  Young 
herd — First,  Bassett;  second,  Newton. 

Get  of  Sire— First,  Bassett;  second, 
Newton. 

Produce  of  dam — First,  Bassett; 
second,  Newton. 


Profito  herd.  Baldwin  Park  Pig 
Bassett  of  anford.  was  the  only 
J.  L.  Hall,  Lomita;  M.  L.  Montgomery, 
Simi;  University  of  California,  Davis, 
and  E.  Avery  Newton  of  Los  Angeles, 
also  made  good  exhibits.  C.  R.  Doty, 
Charleston,  111.,  awarded  the  prizes. 

M.  &  A.  L.  Bassett  of  Hanford  won 
most  of  the  blue  ribbons.  Mrs.  Viola 
L.  Renwick  won  first  and  grand 
championship '  on  the  senior  yearling 
boar.  El  Profito.  The  University  of 
California  won  first  en  fat  barrow, 
and  Bassett  won  first  on  pen  of  bar- 
rows. 

Senior  champion  boar.  El  Profito, 
Renwick.  Reserve  senior  champion 
boar.  Model  Fellow  Jr.,  Bassett.  Jun- 
ior champion  boar,  Big  Smooth  Gerst- 


The  breeder  who  adopts  close  cull- 
ing will  add  to  his  reputation,  get  re- 
peat orders,  and  extend  his  business 
continually.  . 


Wyman  N.  Lovjoy,  Roscoe,  111., 
judge  of  the  Berkshire  swine,  at  the 


M.  and  A.  L.  BASSETT 


ADVANCED  TYPE 
POLAND-CHINAS 


WINNINGS  AT  L08  ANGELES  I 

'Jnd  on  Senior  Yearling  Boar,  let  and  2nd  on  Junior  Yearlinf  Boar.  1st  on 
Senior  Boar.  1st  and  2nd  on  Junior  Boar.  1st  on  Aged  Sow.  1st  and  2nd  on 
Senior  Yearliner  Sows.  1st  on  Junior  Yearling:  Sow.  1st.  2nd  and  3rd  on  Senior 
Sows.  1st  and  2nd  on  Junior  Sows.  Junior  and  Reserve  Junior  Championship 
Boar.  Reserve  Grand  Championship  Boar.  Sows — All  Championships.  1st  Aged 
Herd.  1st  on  under  1  year  Herd.  1st  on  Herd  bred  by  Exhibitor.  1st  on  Get  of 
Sire.  1st  on  Produce  of  Dam.  2nd  and  3rd  on  Sinrle  Barrows.  1st  on  Pen  of 
Barrows.    Reserve  Senior  Championship  Boar. 

While  at  the  California  International  Live  Stock  Show,  San  Francisco, 
do  not  full  to  see  our  exhibit. 


M.  &  A.  L.  BASSETT 


H  ANI  OKI), 


CALIFORNIA 


Promote  Pork  Profits 

With  Better  Poland-Chinas  breeding 

I  have  a  few  young  boars  by  Joe's  King  just  ready  for  service.  They 
will  make  your  spring  crop  of  pigs  profitable  in  spite  of  high  price  of 
feed  and  labor.  They  are  the  big  type,  with  easy  feeding  and  quick- 
maturing  qualities.  I  have  priced  them  very  reasonably  for  a  quick 
sale.    Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars  or  call  and  see  them. 

WAUKEEN  FARM 
les  Mccracken,  Pr#p.  bipon,  cal. 


California  State  Fair,  1919,  says  "that 
outside  of  one  ring  the  Berkshire  ex- 


hibit surpassed  the  exhibit  at  the  Illi- 
nois State  Fair  of  two  weeks  ago." 


The  Chester  White 

Will  Start  You  Right 

Large  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  developers,  low  shrinkage  in 
slaughter,  premium  carcasses — these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of 
the  Chester  White,  the  profit-making  hog. 

Our  last  carload  shipment  dressed  72.30  per  cent  and  brought  l%c 
abeve  the  market  price. 

Largest  Herd  on  the  Coast 

Over  100  mammoth  brood  sows,  headed  by  HIGHLANDER, 

the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  whose  sire  and  dam  were  both 
undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three  International  shows.  His 

pigs  are  corkers — the  kind  you  want. 

ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  demand  Is  keen.  Get  your  order  in  early.  We  have  a  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned  pigs, 
representing  the  finest  blood  lines  in  America.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM 


Lakeport,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  Office,  601  Balboa  Itldg. 


PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE  MOLASSES 

PORK  PRODUCTION 

By  actual  test  will  increase  pork  production  five-tenths  pounds  daily 
over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed,  yet  it. sells  for  less  than  half  the  price. 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

One  of  our  customers  writes:  "We  are  out  of  molasses 
and  our  cows  are  falling  off  in  their  milk  badly,  hemce 
we  would  appreciate  immediate  shipment.  Kindly  ship 
us  two  tons  more  in  addition. ' ' 

We  supply  it  In  barrels  or  tank  cars 
.  for  shipment  anywhere. 

Attend  the  California  International  Livestock  Show,  San  Franoisco, 
November  1  to  8. 

W.  M.  YOUING  COMPANY 

Holbrook  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


AUCTION  SALE  OF 
POLAND-CHINAS 


60  HEAD 

BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS,  OPEN  GILTS,  BOARS. 
Sale  starts  at  noon  at  Fair  Grounds 

FRESNO,  Novembe r  l_9th 

plucking  committee 

Every  animal  consigned  must  pass  inspection  of 
For  further  particulars  write 

Free  lunch  served  before  the  sale. 
FRESNO  CO.  POLAND-CHINA  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

ALFEEI)  BUCKLAND,  Fresno.  WALTER  C.  FICKMN, 

President.  Secretary 
Auctioneer,  COL.  GEO.  W.  1)111.  Tolare. 


November  1,  1919. 
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FEEDING    RAISINS    FOR  FINE, 
CHEAP  PORK. 


(Written  lor   Pacific   Rural   Press   by  D. 
Whitney.) 

The  vineyards  of  the  Fresno  dis- 
trict do  not  provide  satisfactory  places 
for  hog  raising  unless  some  land  is 
taken  out  for  alfalfa,  but  there  are  a 
lot  of  hogs  in  Fresno  and  neighboring 
counties  that  are  hard  to  beat  and 
raisins  have  a  big  lot  to  do  with  it. 
However,  the  raisins  are  cull  raisins 
from  the  packing-house  and  now  that 
bad  raisin  prices  are  a  thing  of  the 
past,  they  do  not  come  direct  from  the 
ranch.  As  a  result  many  of  the  finest 
herds  of  swine  are  near,  but  out  of, 
the  vineyard  district,  where  alfalfa  is 
grown. 

One  successful  breeder  is  Guy  Mc- 
Clune,  a  few  miles  west  of  Fresno, 
who  has  some  finely  bred,  fine-look- 
ing Durocs.  They  run  on  about  an 
acre  of  alfalfa,  get  the  milk  from  a 
small  dairy,  and,  except  that  the  brood 
sows  are  given  a  little  middlings,  their 
only  other  feed  is  raisins,  and  they 
are  a  fine-looking,  quick-maturing, 
prolific  bunch  of  animals.  Mc- 
Clune's  herd  boar  is  Model  Dell  2d. 
He  has  now  only  three  aged  brood 
sows,  but  has  litters  from  several 
younger  animals.  Two  of  his  old  sows 
are  from  Iowa  stock;  the  third  is  Sat- 
isfaction, a  first-class  daughter  of  El- 
mer Lamb's  great  show  sow,  Ameri- 
can Beauty. 

McClune  thinks  raisins  are  hard  to 
beat  as  a  concentrate.  They  are  rich 
in  sugar  and  other  valuable  materials, 
make  an  ideal  combination  with  al- 
falfa and  milk — as»  the  animals  prove 
— and  are  not  so  heating  as  corn  and 
barley.  In  addition,  they  are  extreme- 
ly cheap.   Cull  raisins,  exactly  as  good 


for  swine  as  any  raisin,  are  secured 
at  the  packing-house  at  about  $10  a 
ton;  stems,  which  usually  contain  a 
lot  of  raisins  and  so  provide  good  food, 
can  be  had  at  $1.50  a  load.  McClune 
buys  stems  only  when  they  are  rich 
in  raisins.  If  fertilizer  was  a  big 
item,  as  it  would  be  with  the  fruit- 
grower, stems  would  be  excellent. 

To  indicate  the  merits  of  the  rai- 
sins for  swine  one  bunch  of  pigs  av- 
eraged 136  pounds  when  three  months 
old  on  the  feed  described.  If  a  man 
would  raise  that  kind  of  hogs  for  the 
pork  barrel  he  could  slaughter  200- 
pound  hogs  at  six  to  eight  months  old 
and  a  hog  killed  a  short  time  ago  a 
few  days  over  a  year  old,  weighed  335 
pounds.  The  sows  raise  practically 
10  pigs^  per  litter  and  farrow  twice  a 
year.  The  Satisfaction  sow  had  far- 
rowed 48  pigs  by  the  time  she  was  2% 
years  old;  one  of  tbe  other  sows  far- 
rowed 16  two  litters  ago,  but  only  ten 
the  next.  Combine  such  prolificacy 
with  such  quick  maturity  and  present 
prices  and  it  is  easy  to  see  why  hog- 
raising  in  the  Fresno  district,  when- 
ever a  man  will  provide  a  little  alfalfa 
pasture  for  his  animals,  is  the  next 
thing  to  a  gold  mine. 

H.  H.  Allen,  a  few  miles  beyond 
McClune,  also  has  some  A-l  Durocs 
which  he  handles  in  the  same  way 
and  also  figures  that  the  combination 
of  climate,  feed  and  good  breeding  is 
hard  to  surpass. 

That  Fresno  hog  men  are  awaken- 
ing to  their  possibilities  is  indicated 
by  the  recent  organization  of  two 
flourishing  county  breed  associations, 
the  Poland-China  and  Duroc  men  both 
organizing  to  promote  the  interests 
of  their  respective  breeds  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  in  blood  lines  and  in 
methods  of  production  and  sale. 


FALFADALE  FARM 


We  won  at  Los  Angeles,  on 
6  entries — 8  ribbons: 

1st  Prize  Senior  Pig,  Junior 
Championship.    Reserve  Grand 


"Great  Orion 
And   1st  on 


Championship. 
Sensation,  Jr. 

Junior  Yearling  Sow.    2nd  on 

Senior  Sow  Pig.   3rd  on  Senior 

Yearling  Sow.    4th  on  Aged 

'      „  Sow.  4th  on  Under  6  Mos.  Gilt. 

The  Sensational  Dnroc-Jersey  Boar. 

B.  ti.  WILKINSON,  Manager 

FERRIS,  CALIFORNIA 


DUROCS —JERSEYS 

MARCH  GILTS  OUT  OF 

GRAND  GOLDEN  MODEL 

By  the  famous  Boars— "Rivera  Col.  Cherry,  Chief  and  "Educator." 
Will  breed  to  "Republic  Orion  King." 
YEARLING  RECORD  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 


GEORGE  JR. 

R.  A.  CONDEE,  Siipt  of  Agriculture. 


REPUBLIC 

CHINO,  CALIF. 


WINSOR   RANCH  DUROCS 

Home  of 
WINSOR S  GIANT  ORION 
We  won  at  Los  Angeles  Live 
Stock  Show 

GRAND  CHAMPION  SOW 

"Model  Defender  Lady" 

And  be  sure  you  look  up  our 
other  winnings 


Address  R.  K.  WALKER, 


Bonita,  San  Diego,  Co. 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS 

ORION'S  KING  GANO.  a  wonderful  frrandson  of  Orion  Cherry  King:  and  Col.  Gano,  and 
the  greatest  Duror  boar  in  the  State,  heads  this  select  herd  of  sows. 
Have  same  spring  Boars  at  attractive  prices.  Young  stock  for  sale. 

DONALD  II.  GRAHAM 
P.  0.  Box  177,  Lancaster,  Cal. 


Diamond  Bar 

Ranch 


BIG  TYPE 


DUROCS 


I We  own,  and  have  on  our  Ranch,  the  only  Herd  in 
the  United  States — with  3  Grand  Champion  Boars. 

"ACE  OF  PATHFINDER" 

Winner  at  the  National  Swine  ShoAv.  Grand  Cham- 
pion at  the  Los  Angeles  Live  Stock  Show.  Head- 
ing Get  of  Sire  and  Aged  Herd  at  both  National 
Swine  Show  and  Los  Angeles. 

"MAMMOTH  SENSATION" 

Senior  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  at  Sacra- 
mento State  Fair.  Senior  and  Grand  Champion  at 
Southern  California  Fair,  Riverside,  1919. 

"CALIFORNIA  GREAT  WONDER" 

Was  Grand  Champion  at  Sacramento,  1918.  1st 
Aged  Boar  at  Riverside,  2nd  Aged  Boar  at  Los  An- 
geles Live  Stock  Show,  1st  and  3rd  Aged  Herd,  1st 
and  2nd  Get  of  Sire. 

Strong  Blood  Lines  Predominate 
in  our  Sows — They  Are 

PATHFINDER 

SENSATION 

MODEL  CHIEF  2nd 

CREATOR 

GANO 

BRED 

Sows  and  Gilts — Young  Boars  of  all  ages  for  sale  at 
all  times — either  singly  or  in  car  lots. 

We  have  the  largest  Herd 
of  Duroc  Swine  on  the 
Pacific  Coast 

Diamond  Bar  Ranch 


WALTER  (UTTOX, 
Supt.  of  Swine  Dept. 


Spadra,  Cal. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes  j 


Dairy. 


recently  sold  a  fine 
to    Mrs.    Wallis  of 


J.  W.  Benoit 
registered  bull 
Modesto. 

H.  E.  Cornwell  is  showing  6  head 
of  his  superb  Holsteins  at  the  Cali- 
fornia International  the  first  week  in 
November,  including  Ciruela  Walker, 
grand  champion  at  the  Fresno  and 
San  Joaquin  county  fairs. 

California  George  Jr.  Republic  of 
Chino  has  a  4-year-old  Holstein  cow, 
Juliana  Darrington  of  Rock,  that  has 
just  completed  a  very  creditable  yearly 
record  of  over  19,000  pounds  of  milk 
and  612  pounds  of  butter. 

Desert  Honeysuckle,  first  prize  two- 
year-old  Jersey  heifer,  and  the  first 
prize  junior  heifer  calf  from  the  F.  R. 
Sanders  herd,  were  purchased  by 
"Jim"  Thorpe  of  Lockeford  as  an  ad- 
dition to  his  already  noted  herd. 

The  "aviator  calf"  carried  from  the 
Jeffries  Ranch  at  Burbank  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Live  Stock  Show  attracted 
much  attention,  but  did  noi  seem  to 
realize  its  importance.  Quite  an  ad- 
vertisement for  good  cattle,  though. 

May  Altoana  Pontiac,  a  5-year-old 
cow,  owned  by  Santa  Anita  Rancho, 
has  just  completed  a  27.60  pound  7- 
day  record  and  a  111  pound  30-day 
record,  averaging  80  pounds  of  milk 
daily.  They  have  12  head  on  semi- 
official test. 

C.  A.  Miller,  Holstein  breeder  of 
Ripon,  has  a  bull  that  sires  a  very 
large  percentage  of  heifers.  Out  of  19 
calves  15  are  heifers.  One  cow  that 
had  formerly  produced  nothing  but 
bull  calves  dropped  twin  heifer  calves 
sired  by  this  bull. 

Leeman  &  Kilgore  of  Ripon  have 
recently  bought  3  pure^bred  Holstein 
cows  and  a  heiferv  ©tfe  of  the  cows, 
Fayne  Spring_J!arm  'Pnnfiar  T>e^Kn>, 
has  a  4-year-old  record  of  24  pounds 
for  7  days  -  This  cow  $©Jd  for  $1,055 
at  the- 1  Packwftod  iFarm .  sale  last 
spring'. '  • 

W.  Rhode  has  purchased  the  Ever- 


fit  hogs  at  the  California  Interna- 
jreen  Ranch  at  San  Jacmto  and  is    tional     w  s  Guilford  is  Director  of 
improvements,  in,- 


IIIOAIUH  |CALCIiOI»C  UUiHUV^JJCUlS,  .in- 
tending,  to  eventually  have  a  model 


taking  over  the  well-known  Harlan 
herd  of  Woodland,  Mr.  McGillivray 
has  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  herds 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  comprising  over 
300  registered  animals. 

W.  M.  Weigand,  formerly  in  the 
dairy  business  at  El  Monte,  has  re- 
cently purchased  a  ranch  at  San 
Jacinto  which  will  be  known  as  the 
Cottonwood  Dairy.  He  has  just  com- 
pleted twin  silos  of  200  tons  capacity 
each;  also  new  dairy  barns.  He  in- 
tends to  be  milking  two  full  strings  in 
the  next  30  days  and  is  installing  the 
oecond  Pine  Tree  milking  machine. 
Mr.  Weigand  is  enthusiastic  over  his 
prospects  in  this  section. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-two  head 
of  dairy  cows,  three  bulls,  15  heifers, 
6  horses,  a  tractor,  truck,  milking 
machine,  feed,  etc.,  were  sold  this 
month  by  a  dairyman,  Eugene  Bion- 
dini,  lessee  of  the  W.  W.  Stone  ranch 
on  Areata  Bottom  (Humboldt  County) 
for  $45,000.  The  buyer  was  another 
successful  dairyman  at  Ferndale.  The 
price  was  for  the  dairy  and  equipment 
alone  and  did  not  include  the  lease, 
which  is  $4,200  a  year  for  this  cow-to- 
the-acre  ranch.  Mr.  Biondini  leased 
this  ranch  6  years  ago  with  total 
assets  of  about  $5,000.  He  is  only 
giving  up  now  as  he  needs  a  change 
after  an  illness  involving  an  operation. 
Humboldt  and  Channel  Island  stock 
seem  to  agree  pretty  well. 

Swine. 

Donald  Graham  of  Rancho  del  Sur, 
Lancaster,  sold  an  Orion  King  Gano 
sow  to  F.  Perkiss  of  Santa  Maria. 

Les  McCracken,  the  Poland-China 
breedfirifof,  Ripon,  reports  the  sale  of 
a  bred  sow  to 'Edwin  Henry  of  Ripon. 

Lord's  Orion  Chef  ry^King,  first  prize 
senior  yearling  Duroc-.Iersey  boar  at 
(he  California  State  Fair  this  year, 
s  sold  recently  by  Joe  N.  Chinowth 
of  VIsalia  to  W.  M.  Way  &  Son  of  Roc 
Stein  Ranch,  Modesto. 

The  Superior  California  Farm  Lands 
Co.  of  Willows  will  have  a  carlot  of 


making  ,ext.ejps^v( 

dairy-.'' !He  has  completed  a  silo  36x16 
!"•  t  and  is  building  a  bew!  dairy  barn 
and  milk  house.  He  will  go  in  for 
pure-bred  Holsteins. 

Eleven  calves  shown  and  being 
awarded  12  ribbons  at  the  Los  An- 
geles Live  Stock  SUow  is  some  record, 
This1  i'ri  'what  happened'  to  this  number 
of  youngsters  exhibited  by  James  J. 
Jeffries,  and  sired  by  his  bull,  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Jannek.  A  sire  that  is 
las  prepotent  as  this  fellow  1^  <a  good 
one  to  keep. 

|  J.  jE.  Wherrell  of  Riverside  has  de- 
livered two  bulls  since  the  i  Southern 
California :  Fatr.  '  One  went  to  Wlnsor 
Rafnch, '  Bonlta',  and  the  other  to  Mr. 
Rett  of  San  Diego.   Beauty  of  Walnut 
Park  goes  to  Winsor  Ranch  and  You'll 
Do  Oxford  Lad.. to. J#f¥* J 
Wherrell  reports'  starting  3  cows 
semi-official  test  that  are  doiOtet  welX'M 
Frank  Reed  Sanders  of  Chandler. 
\riz.,  who  took  his  share  of^lh'iltib'» 
bons  at  the  Los  Angeles  Show.  ,  has 
sold  his  entire  herd  of  Dutch  BeUell 
;attle  to  Mr.  Heaton  of  _  Las.  Vegas, 
Nevada,  at  a  very  BJtttkctlrei  price. 
Mr.  Sanders  has  sold  his  ranch  at . 
Chandler  and  has  to  dispose  of  BltO 
cattle.    Holstein  and  Jersey  breeders 
ire  getting  some  excellent  values  for 
their  money  from  these  herds. 

The  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corpora- 
tion   are    making   an    exhibition  of 
JRf te^ry,  |  head, ,  pf.  .  JIpl  $ t eirhFpjewtfls. >  at: 
Ihe  California  International.  Arnong^ 
them,  as  noted  irf  'anoTrieVnf>lac,e,,i  W 
She  world's  champion  cow,  Tilly  Al- 
fcartra.    Also  the  younp  Jj^ll^  King; 
tCorndyke  Pontiac  Acme,  whose  seven 
nearest  dams  average  overfet)  i^&irhde-*- 
in  7  days  and  1.000  pounds  in  ono  v^aj 
Including  the  junior  two-vear-ola  rec- 
ord of  his  dam,  Miss  Aaggie  Acme 
Burke.  ^Entering  test£TJ|27  months 
age  slf*radu^A67|4oun«*or*i 
and  Mos*  *■  PWinjB*  of  bltfe*  an 
the  flfsT  rrn*rftrHBT    SB*  is  Acff*tB 
to  run  very  close  to  the  world's  milk 
record  fpiOier  class,  r 

WMTownVend    he'rfl  Is  at 

{Sacramento,  is  making  preparations 

Tor  testing  on  a  large  seaie. — smew 


the  Berkshire  d^partmenij,  i»  planni 
a  large  breeding  farm  '  with  "  240 


and  Royal  Longfellow  as  herd  sires, 
D.  J.  Bestanchury,  the  owner,  expects 

to  put  Orange  County  on  the  map  as  a 
Berkshire  center. 

R.  E.  Smith  of  Delano,  a  new  recruit 
to  the  ranks  of  the  Poland-China 
breeders,  has  bought  a  boar  from  the 
herd  of  C.  L.  Newport  &  Son  of  Han- 


ford.  He  is  a  litter  mate  to  Jumbo 
Chief  that  was  bought  by  Wm.  Bern- 
stein at  the  last  Kings  County  con- 
signment sale. 

R.  E.  Davies  of  Delano,  whom  we 
will  hear  of  later  in  the  Poland-China 
world,  has  just  received  a  herd  sire 
from  Paul  Wagner  of  Norfolk,  Ne- 


Agriculture  for  this  company  and  he 
is  the  one  who  made  the  entry  and 
will  have  charge  of  the  exhibit. 

W.  A.  Young  of  Lodi,  the  well-known 
Poland-China  breeder,  has  bought  of 
Henry  Fessenmyer  a  boar  which  he 
has  named  Young's  Timm  Jones.  This 
young  boar  is  a  son  of  the  1919  grand 
champion  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair.  Mr. 
Young  reports  an  excellent  demand 
for  Poland-Chinas  and  states  he  has 
sold  27  head  for  $4,579  since  July  22. 

M.  &  A.  L.  Bassett  of  Hanford  have 
just  received  a  boar  from  the  Erhart 
&  Sons  herd  of  Missouri.  He  is  one 
6f  the  best  to  be  found.  He  is  Sensa- 
tion bred  from  a  sire  that  weighs  over 
1.200.  pounds  and  1,000  pound  dam. 
Crossed  on  the  $3,150  gilt  that  traces 
back  to  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  and 
•Panama .  RUck.  in.rpnly  two  genera- 
•Hoim'5  OTght^  w  'produce  something 
Pelter  Uuut  ny t,h i up;  ever  brought  out 
from  the  East. 

J  jDiah/onJl  Bar  Ranch  of  Spadra  sold 
$6,000  worth  of  Durocs  during  the  first 
'Gf  days'-^the  Los  Angeles  Show  and 
not  one  of  these  was  from  the  exh:- 
hitjorj  jhquC,  but  the  orders  were  to  bs 
filled  from  the  home  herd.  Amon ; 
tEaseJsoldi  were  6  sows,  two  of  Patt  - 
finder,  two  of  Gano  and  two  of  Ser  - 
s^tjqd  ^r^eding,  for  $500  each.  Thes  s 
sows  were  sold  to  the  Winsor  Ranc  i 
at  Bonita,  which  herd  now  contain  3 
three  grand  champions.!] 

In  a  n$ws  note,  of  jthe  Kings  Count r 
Poland-Cnina  J  Breeders  Associatio  l 
Sate1  lihe  coftilfcnnient  of  the  choice 
of  Edith  Rose's  litter  was  credited  la 
Jphn  .^,.  Bernstein  of  Hanford,  whe  l 
this  exceptionally  fine  lit  tor  in  bot  l 
(brxediiut  and  individuality  was  coi  - 
signed  by  H.  D.  McCune  of  Lemoor ■», 
with  ranch  near  Stratford.  The  choic  e 
of  the  litter  was  bought  bv  Les  M<  - 
Cnfljken  for  $1,275.  The  Mtt/rtp  reall  y 

Sa'fll.rf^tlmria  ^fihtno*  t  TaTHabr  i. 
E.  N.  Whittemore,  superintendent  il 

IE 

farrowing  barte^'con'raMfrln'g  ^C'peis 
each.  They  expect  to  have  at  lea»t 
no  urooa  buws.  Trim  wnnyre  Laud 


Corn  Belt  Herd 

of  Prize  Winning 

Duroc  and  Hampshire  Swine 


Let  me  quote  you  prices  on 
one  or  more  Sows  or  Boars 
of  either  Breed. 

Introduce  new  blood  into 
your  herd  from  prize  win- 
ners— from  these  well-known 
Eastern  herds  of  Duroc  and 
Hampshire  Swine. 


Address 


ROY   E.  PISMCR 


Box  4, 


Lincoln,  Neb. 


Every  Hog  on  the  Gardiner 
Hunch  in  Cholera  Immune. 


Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  lega  and  feet  to  carry 
It.    The  beet  boar  we  have  ever  seen. 

TOMMY   TUCKKR  t.  \  km  \  r.K  -   KINO'S  COL. 

fa  the  model  you  can  all  build  by.  You  won't  c<>  wrong" 
if  you  do.  We  have  the  right  type.  We  aim  to  produce 
breeding  stock  for  the  beat  breedrra.  We  have  hoga  of 
all  ages  and  both  aexea  for  sale.     Write  ua  your  wants. 

THE   GARDINER  RANCH 


ROI  TE  4,  BOX  733, 


SACR  AMKNTO,  CAL. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

iSend  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  Dept.  704  Townsend  St_  San  Francisco 


^OTECTION 
COMFORT 
SERVICE 


are  the  things  that;  count 
when  it  rains  ..ilaJiVilrU 

REFLEX 

SLICKERS  \ 

have  made  good  \V 
since    1636  * 

*  for  tn*  A£/Z£X  £Otj£  \ 
A.J.  TOWER  CO 


Ci^TAMWORTtyS 

(The  Bacon  HogL 
Largest  Herd  In  tM<«tate 

DUROCJER  SEYS 

MatMfe'Stooc  and  Weanlings  of  both  aexea. 
.  T  Sura  to  please, 

SWINBLAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  1'rop.,         Woodland,  Cal. 


Beet'  Cattle  Specialist 


r.u   v.-ars   1  have   l"-<;n  devoting 

.■ntlfe1  ttrtie  ib  pnr'eOTed' Ireef^ 'tattle. 


I  For 

(my 

II  know  the  kind  of  cattle  California 
Ineeds  and,  where  and  'how  to  buy\  I 
intake  regular  ^^bb,  to,  great  pro- 
(duclng  centers  and  will  buy  on  order. 

Beat-t  ot  ^xe/f  re.nq»s.    .Satisfaction  as- 
|sur*H  ,l  fwfVe(rnonfl(«rir'»-lvffrvited. 
R.  M.  DUNLAP,  Hotel 


Calf  Profits 

m\  s-uinp  t)^.?   C.iif  jprofiH  tngsn 

£o  you  Dow  than  ever  beioro. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


Write  for  Nm ^Oat*  JS 

— couLsaM-ca — _ 


t 


LISTEN 

Castleview 

Berkshire 

Winnings 

At  the  Los  Angeles 
Livestock  Show 


Grand  Champion  Sow. 
Junior  Champion  Sow. 
Reserve  Senior  Champion  Sow. 
Reserve  Junior  Champion  Sow. 
First  Prize  Aged  Sow. 
First  Prize  Senior  Sow  Pig. 
First  Prize  Junior  Sow  Pig. 
First  Prize  Herd  under  One  Year 
Old. 

Second  Prize  Senior  Boar  Pig. 
Third  Prize  Junior  Boar  Pig. 
Third  Prize  Junior  Sow  Pig. 
Third  Prize  Senior  Sow  Pig. 
Second  Prize  Fat  Barrow. 
Third  Prize  Herd  Bred*  by  Exhib- 
itor. 

Third  Prize  Produce  of  Dam. 

.Second   Prize   Barrow  Western 
Berkshire  Congress  Show. 

Third  Prize  Boar  Western  Berk- 
shire -Congress  Show. 

ow  Western  Berk-^ 
n^cess^  Shpw^ 

/I 


■ 


On  Ten  Entries 


CASTLEVIEW  RANCH 
Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 
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braska.  This  boar  is  out  of  the  sow, 
Kings  A.  Wonder,  and  by  Col.  Jack,  a 
son  of  Surprise  Prospect 

The  Santa  Anita  Rancho  has  just 
brought  out  from  the  East  a  Poland- 
China  herd  sire,  Quality  Bob,  first  in 
class  and  junior  champion  at  the  Wis- 
consin State  Fair  and  La  Crosse  Wis- 
consin Fair.  Also  fifth  in  class  at  the 
National  Swine  Show  at  Des  Moines. 
With  this  prize  winner  came  three 
premium  winning  young  sows  that 
will  form  an  excellent  nucleus  for  a 
herd  of  big  type  Polands. 

Swine  have  added  over  $1,000,000  to 
the  wealth  of  the  farmers  of  six  coun- 
ties in  the  Farm  Bureau  Marketing 
Association  of" the  upper  San  Joaquin 
valley.  At  least,  so  says  D.  H.  Bitner 
of  Bakersfield,  and  he  ought  to  know, 
for  he  is  secretary-manager  of  the 
association  and  "keeps  cases"  on  the 
hog  marketing  game  in  Kings,  Kern, 
Tulare,  Fresno,  Madera  and  Stanislaus 
counties.  The  association  has  auc- 
tioned off  39,933  hogs,  making  up  496 
carloads  and  bringing,  in  "rold  cash" 
or  its  equivalent,  $1,328,847.74.  Some 
business,  huh?  At  the  annual  meeting 
held  in  Hanford  lately  Roy  M.  Filcher 
of  Corcoran  was  elected  president;  C. 
A.  Melcher,  McFarland,  vice-presi- 
dent; D.  H.  Bitner,  Bakersfield,  secre- 
tary-manager; L.  C.  Trewhitt,  Han- 
ford, assistant  manager  and  grader. 


Keef  Notes. 

Cattle  loans  made  by  the  War 
Finance  Corporation  to  cattlemen  of 
the  Southwest  to  carry  them  over  the 
drought  of  last  year  have  been  called 
and  only  in  exceptional  cases  will 
extensions  be  granted. 

Wra.  Carruthers  of  Carruthers' 
Farms,  Live  Oak,  the .  home  of  the 
Shorthorn,  is  advertising  a  30  day 
sacrifice  sale  of  bred  cows  and  cows 
with  calves  at  foot.  This  is  made 
necessary  by  the  recent  leasing  of  the 
Live  Oak  ranch  and  the  consequent 
necessity  for  the  reduction  of  the 
large  herd  of  excellent  Shorthorns. 
Now  is  an  excellent  chance  to  get  into 
the  Shorthorn  business  right. 

Miss  Dale,  a  cow  owned  and  exhibit- 
ed by  the  Hereford  Corporation  of 
Wyoming,  dropped  a  heifer  calf  while 
at  Los  Angeles  last  year  and  dupli- 
cated the  performance  this  year  while 
at  the  Live  Stock  Show.  The  heifer 
last  year  was  named  Dale's  Liberty 
and  the  arrival  of  this  year  will  be 
registered  as  Dale's  Victory.  The  dam 
of  these  calves  with  patriotic  cog- 
nomens will  be  shown  in  San  Fran- 
cisco this  week  and  is  consigned  to 
the  Hereford  sale  of  November  7 
during   the   California  International. 

R.  H.  Dunlap  of  Sacramento  has 
gone  East  to  bring  out  a  carload  of. 
Hereford  bulls  for  the  Parrott  Gram 
at  Cbioo  .■'nd  for  James  O'Neill  of 
the  Flood  Estate  of  Santa  Maria. 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


WRITE  FOR  MY  BERKSHIRE  CATALOG, 
giving  names,  ages,  breeding  of  service  boars, 
bred  gilts,  specially  selected  trios.  Frank  B. 
Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

ORAFEW'ILir~FAR.>T"  BERKSHIRK-GUERN- 
seys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Prop..   Escalon,  Calif. 

BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS— rFrom  large  lit- 
ters.  Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
faction guaranteed.  R.  J.  Merrill,  Morgan 
Hill.  California. 

LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  BERKSHIRE* 
will  make  you  money.  Best  foragers.  Write 
me.    Geo.  A.  Stingle.  El  Monte.  Cal. 

QUALITY  BERKSHIRE:* — Koung  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
Mgr.,  Martinez.  Cal. 

~  BERKSHIRES— Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
81500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto.  Calif. 

BERKSHIRES  —  Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 
California  ' 

"  CARRUTHERS    FARMS    BERKSHIRES  — 

Cholera  immune.     Live  Oak.  California. 

Poland-Chinas. 

— ELDERSLY   FARM  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS— 

We  have  a  choice  lot  of  big.  smooth,  stretchy 
pigs,  sired  by  our  %-ton  Black  Big  Bone 
Wonder  and  Jumps  Jumbo  Model.  They  have 
individuality  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  We  ship  only  our  tops  and  from  ma- 
ture stock  on  mail  order.  Your  moiiey  cheer- 
fully refunded,  if  not  satisfied.  J.  H.  Ware, 
Live  Oik.  Cal. 


J.  H.  COOK 
LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boar«  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
al-o  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA. 


EL  PROFITO  Poland-Chinas  mean  bigger 
profits  for  you.  This  great  herd  sire  puts 
easy-feeding,  money-making  qualities  into  his 
offspring.  Get  stock  sired  by  him  or  bred  to 
him.  Prices  right.  Correspondence  cheerfully 
answered.  V.  L.  Renwiek,  Hollister  Ave., 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


Berkshire* 


CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES 
We  Offer 

Young  Berkshire  Boars — Big-boned  and  smooth 
— By  Mayftcld  Roekwood  2nd.  sire  of  ALL 
Champion  Berkshire  Barrows  shown  this  year. 

Our  money-back  guarantee  makes  mail  or- 
dering easy — and  perfectly  safe.  Reasonable 
prices. 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH 
home  of 

World,  National  and  State  Grand  Champions 

 SANTA  ROSA,  CALIF.  

ANCHORAGE  FARM. 
MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable: 
atisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  Calif.  

A"  SOW  "  THAT  FARROWS 
10-11-15-17-11-10-9-10 
wortk  her  weight  in  gold,  particularly  so 
if  she  is  royally  bred.  This  is  the  record 
of  Symbeleer  Belle.  I  have  a  boar  pig  from 
her  last  litter  that  is  a  dandy.  If  you  act 
quickly- you  can  have  him  for  $76.00.  San- 
lercock  Land  Co..  23  Montgomery  Street.  San 
Francisco,  in  oharge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large-type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  bred  gilts.  February  and  March  far- 
row, and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged  boars. 
Hale  I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  California. 

"SOLD  OUT  except  splendid  consignment  to 
Fresno  County  Breeders'  public  sale  at  Fres- 
no. August  20th,  and  a  choice  bunch  of  April 
gilts  and  boars.  Also  one  yearling  boar  who 
is  a  good  specimen  of  Big-Type  Poland- 
Chinas."    D.  H.  Forney,  Route  G,  Fresno,  Cal. 

BOARS— BOARS — BOARS— Big~typel  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather. Route  C.  Box  384,  Modesto,  Cal. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE  BOARS  —  HaTf> 
dozen  outstanding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion. Riverside,  Cal. 

_ LONE  WILLOW  FARM  offers  a  few  bred 
and  open  gilts;  also  two  five-months  boar 
pigs,  at  nriees  that  will  sell  them  quick. 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity.  P.  E.  Mitchell, 
Prop..  Atwater.  Cal.     R.  F.  D..  Box  180. 


POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  boars  ready  for 
service;  also  a  few  gilts,  sired  by  California 
Big  Bone  Bob  and  Ursus  Jr.,  real  1.000-lb. 
boars.  Prices  and  descriptions  on  application. 
Eugene  Miner,  Rt.  2,  Box  105,  Lodi,  Calif. 

TOHOQUA  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell;  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McKaig.  Orland,  Cal. 

THE  PACIFIC  HERD  of  big-type~Polands~. 
Herd  Sire,  Hadly  Wonder  and  an  outstanding 
boar  by  Golden  State  King.  Nettie  E.  An- 
drews, Modesto,  Cal. 

HOMEWOOD  FARM  —  Big  type,  young 
boars  and  gilts.  One  herd  boar:  also  book- 
ing orders  for  weanling  pigs.  L.  P.  Fox,  Live 
Oak,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Y  oung -boars"^ and~gilts. 
Prices  and  description  on  application.  Edward 
A.  Hall,  Rt.  1,  Box  39.  Watsonville.  Cal. 

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Lee  McCracken.  Prop.,  Ripon.  Cal. 

•>IG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  California. 

10  SPRING  BOARS— Tops~~from  herd,  will 
be  sold  at  very  low  prices  to  close  up  partner- 
ship. -Young  and  Clark,  Lodi,  Cal. 
""LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM— Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons.  Lodi.  California. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford.  California. 
~POLAND-CHINAS  —  If  you  want  perfect 
type  in  a  March  boar  or  gilt  I  have  it  at  the 
right  price.    J.  E.  Thomas.  Gilroy.  Cal. 

BIG-TYPE  POLAND-CHINA,  sired  by  a  real 
boar.  Pigs  of  both  sex  from  3  to  10  months 
old.    W.  S.  Adams,  Gridley.  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trewhitt 
and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare.  

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 

Poland-China  Farm.  Winton.  Cal.  

"POLAND-CniNAS— Strictly- large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi.  Cal. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 


All  heavy-boned  Scotch  or  Scotch-topped  breeding. 

Herd  headed  by  Golden  Goods  Junior,  sire  of  Little  Sweetheart.  Grand  Champion  of 
Ormondale  Maid.  2nd  prize  Junior  yearling  at  State  Fair. 
Every  animal  positively  guaranteed.  Prices  on  application. 

ORMONDALE  CO.    REDwr S. S.TYi CAI* 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton,  California. 

A  FEW  BOARS  of  May  farrow.  Grandsons 
of  Big  Bone  Bob.  R.  B.  &  L.  J.  Montgomery. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 
—  FOR  SALE — Poland-China  Boar.  Great 
herd  sire  of  Major  Hadley  Wonder  breeding. 
C.  W.  Probasco,  Raymond,  Madera  Co. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan.  Lumoore.  California. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  tor 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale,  California. 
~  REAOAKS-  RANCH     herd     of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy,  Calif. 


Duroc-Jerseys. 


HORINE'S     REGISTERED     DUROCS  —  A 

choice  lot  of  oversize  weanlings  of  either  sex 
and  a  few  gilts  weighing  350  to  400  lbs.  are 
ready  to  ship.  Write  for  pedigrees,  photos  and 
prices.  Money  back  guarantee  on  every  ani- 
mal leaving  my  ranch.  Geo.  L.  Honne,  Win- 
ton, Cal.   

~~  RANCHO~RUBIO  DUROCS— Two  boar  pigs, 
four  months  old  and  weaned  pigs,  both  sexes. 
Stock  of  Orion  Cherry  King  Pathfinder  and 
Golden  Model  breeding.  Sold  on  "Money 
Back"  guarantee.     Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres,  Calif. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.    Harvey  M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — We  have  for  sale 
a  number  of  March  and  April  boar  pigs  sired 
by  King  Orion,  Crimson  Colonel  and  Path- 
finder. Southwest  Cotton  Co.,  Goodyear,  Ariz. 
~  WE- HAVE  100 — YOUNG  "GILTS "and  boars, 
bred  on  the  purple,  which  we  are  selling  for 
about  half  their  value.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Derryfield  Farm,  Capital  National 
Bank  Bldg..  Sacramento. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch.  Bonita.  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings, both  sexes,  from  Orion.  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch.  I'lac- 
erville,  Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Baum. 


DUROC-JERSEY'S  at  Ireland,  home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II,  and  Ireland's  Jos  Orion. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  Cal.  Cit.v  Office,  1219 
Brockman  Building.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  — Choice  weanlings 
of  either  sex,  breeding  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 

DUROC "JERSEYS  —  Bred~so~ws.  gilts,  serv- 
ice  boars  and  weanlings.  Premium  stock.  Ray 
McMillan,  Ethanac,  Calif. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS  —  A  lew  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood City,  California. 

—  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows,  Calif. 

~REGTbUROC  JERSEYS— Fin<Tspring  stock, 
both  sexes,  not  related.  P.  Hoagland,  Motor 
A,  Box  286.  Ceres.'  Cal. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS^Gilts  and~boars~  of 
Orion  Giant  breeding.  Falfadale  Farms,  Per- 
ris,  Calif. 

""REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.    Visalia.  California. 


A  FEW  A-l  MARCH  BOARS — Jack  London 
Ranch.  Glen  Ellen.  Sonoma  Co.,  Calif. 


Chester  Whites. 


CHESTER   WHITES  —  BILLIKEN  TYPE — 

The  big  winners  at  the  State  Fair.  15  extra 
choice  spring  boars,  sired  by  the  Grand  Cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  Billiken  sired  sows.  A 
few  spring  sow  pigs;  three  bred  Billiken 
sows  and  two  gilts;  all  to  farrow  in  October. 
Priced  to  sell;  a  chance  to  get  the  best  type 
in  the  West  at  farmers'  prices.  Write  for 
special  catalogue  and  price  list.     C.  B.  Cun- 

Bainpshircs. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  —  "  Belted 
Beauties."  Weaned  pigs  a  specialty.  Uneeda 
Hampshire  Swine  Farms.  Gardena,  Cal. 

BIG-TYPE  HAMPSHIRES — Herd  headed"" by 
"Laddie."  Am  offering  a  few  boars  and  gilts. 
M.  J.  Ramos,  Calexico.  Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co.,  Calistoga,  Calif. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Holsteins. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 

Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Son  of  Fimiern 
Soldene  Vuldesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon    Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco 

young  HOLSTEIN  bulls  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed*. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

CREAMCUT  HERD  —  RegUwrer  Holsteins 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdndge.  Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose,  California.   

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W- Morrn- 
&  Sons  Corp.  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California.   


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers.   

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto,  Cal 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch,  Tulare,  Calil. 


EL    DORADO    HERD    OF   HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  California. 


THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.    H.  E.  Spires, 

Hilcrest  Farms,  Caruthers.  California.   

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BILLS  with 
world's  record  backing.     Kounias'  Registered 

Stock  Farm,  Modesto,  California.  .  

""REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B. 
Freeman,  R.  B.,  Modesto,  Cal.   


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Uest  blood 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon,  Cal. 

J.  w.  BENOIT,  Modesto,  Calif. —  Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins. 

GOTSHALL  .v  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 

registered  Holstein-Friesians.  Ripon,  Calif. 

~  CHOICE" HOLSTEIN    bulls    for    sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbiae,  California, 
HOLSTEIN    BULLS    and    bull    calves  from 
A.  R.  6.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  California. 
Ay  rehires. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bidls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cahf.  

AY'RSHIRES— Registered;  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 

Francisco,  California.   

'  NORABEL  FARM  "AYRSniRES— Le  Baron 

Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford.  Cal.  

Guernseys.   

EDGEMOOR  FARJlflStrERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgcmoor 
Farm.  Santee.  San  Diego  county.  Calif.  

BELLA- VISTA  GUERNSEY'S  —  May  Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  ealve"s 
from  high  record  dams.    J.  W.  Gemmer,  Ripon, 

gal.  R.  2.  

Jerseys.   

"SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL, .  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Loekeford.  Cal.  

SUNSHINE"  FARM  ~  JERSEYS— Tube  n  :ulin 
tested.    Production  counts.    E.  E.  Greenough. 

Merced,  California.   

Milking  Shorthorns.  

~  BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.  John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 
—  innisfail  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS— Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  & 
Kellogg.  Suisun.  California. 


DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS — registered 
and  unregistered  bulls.  Chan.  L.  Weaver.  Tu- 
lare. Calif.   


<;      BEEF  CATTLE. 
— RANCHO    SAN~JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.   B.   Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara,  or 

Lompoc.  Calif.,  John_Troup.  Supt.  

— REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable 

Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  California.  

ALAMfT^HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely,   Modoc   county.   California.  •  

""registereiTmilk  and  beef  short- 
horns, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa.  California.  

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn. 
California  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals.    Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  tho 

herd.    On  highway.  

— REGISTERED     YEARLING  SHORTHORN 

BULLS        Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 

and  Scotch-topped  breeding.  Ormondale  Co., 
Route  1.  Redwood^  Gity,  California.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno 
H  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  Prop.,  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale.  

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford.  Newrrran^alifornia.  

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting.  Prop..  Mission  San  Jose.  Cal. 


GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 

Herefords,  Milton.  California.  

—  REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.  Willits.  Calif. 


GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop.  California.  ^  

^SHORTHORNS"—  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak,  California.  


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


"  F  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 
-  FOR  SALE— One  ?ood  milk  goat,  and  two 
fine  young  Toggcnburg  does,  eight  months  old. 
Write  or  call,  P.  M.  Peterson,  R.  B.,  Box  137, 
San  Martin,  Cahf.  

DORSETS- AND  ROMNEJS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marine,  South  Pasa- 
dena, California.  

FOR  SALE— 1500  Merino  ewe  lambs;  1500 
yearling  Merino  ewes.  C.  G.  Owens,  Liver- 
more,  Cal.   

FOR  SALE — About  200  Purebred  Shrop- 
shire ram  lambs  in  lata  to  suit.  R.  J.  Ourrey, 
Dixon,  Cal.  ,  

BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland,  Calif  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep.  

KAUPKK  Bluish"  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

en  AS.  Kimble — Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford,  California.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTEt  A.  CALIF. 
 Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  Hhw 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 
Sheep.  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Pomes, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch— all  breeds— April  17,  1920.  W  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P.  Butte  City, 
Glenn  County.  California. 

Attend  the  California  International  Live- 
stock Show.  San  Francisco,  November  1-8. 
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Cattlemen  Glad  He  Bought  Alfalfa  Land 


forgotten.  Everyone  that  is  Interested  any  circumstances  nifss  seeing  this 
in  livestock  at  all  should  not  under   great  exhibit. 


[Written  for  the  I'acillc  Rural  Press.] 


"A  /car  ago  last  winter  I  scratched 
my  bead  many  a  time  where  it  didn't 
Itch,  trying  to  figure  how  to  save  my 
my  cattle  from  starving,"  says  R.  M. 
Diggs  of  Monterey  County.  "It  didn't 
rain  till  the  middle  of  January.  I  lost 
some  cattle  and  sent  others  across 
into  the  San  Joaquin  for  feed. 

"I  now  have  1000-acre  ranch  with 
225  acres  of  alfalfa.  I  aim  to  put  up 
enough  hay  to  keep  the  cattle  from 
losing  flesh  in  any  year  until  grass 
corner  Last  fall  I  had  about  800  head 
on  beet  tops  when  the  rains  came. 
About  200  were  fat  enough  to  sell. 
About  100  were  turned  onto  the  range. 
These  lost  100  to  150  pounds  each  be- 
fore they  began  to  ga?n  about  two 
months  later.  During  the  same  two 
months  we  fed  200  head  on  alfalfa  and 
rolled  barley  and  some  cottonsoed 
meal  that  we  had  on  hand.  They 
gained  100  pounds  on  the  average  in 
the  first  30  days  and  about  the  same 
the  next  30  days,  after  which  they 
were  shipped  to  Eastern  markets. 
That  shows  the  difference  between 
feeding  and'  turning  onto  the  range." 

But  the  cottonseed  meal  was  too  ex- 
pensive and  it  wasn't  necessary  any- 
way. Tt  is  excessively  high  in  protefn 
which  is  not  necessary  when  we  feed 


alfalfa  hay,  for  alfalfa  supplies  all 
the  protein  needed  for  fattening  cattle  ' 
on  barley  and  alfalfa.  Mr.  Diggs  tried  ! 
feeding  6  pounds  of  barley  and  about  ! 
30  pounds  of  hay  per  day,  omitting  the  i 
cottonseed  meal,  and  was  convinced 
that  results  were  just  as  good. 

This  winter  he  is  not  figuring  on  | 
fattening  any  cattle,  but  he  needs  the 
alfalfa  to  keep  them  from  going  back 
while  grass  feed  is  short.  Then  when 
the  grass  comes  on  they  will  be  in 
good  shape  to  make  quick  gains  and 
he  can  get  them  off  early.  That  will 
make  the  risk  less  and  will  shorten 
the  time  his  money  is  tied  up."  The 
extra  feed  is  "the  best  kind  of  a  pay- 
ing proposition  at  the  prices  of  cattle 
now."  There  is  a  ranch  near  King 
City  where  a  cattleman  has  been  feed- 
fng  silage  and  is  well  pleased  with 
the  results.  On  the  basis  of  this  ex- 
perience, Mr.  Diggs  planted  corn  this 
season  and  would  have  put  up  a  silo 
if  the  corn  had  turned  out  good.  He 
expects  to  try  it  a~ain  next  year,  be- 
cause corn  provides  So  much  feed  per 
acre  when  it  is  handled  right.  The 
silage  also  fs  intended  simply  as  a 
carryover  feed  to  keep  the  cattle  in 
good  condition  until  range  feed  is 
strong  enough,  to  put  gains  on  them. 


Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


Probably  Worms. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  bunch  of 
pigs  which  are  afflicted  with  some 
kind  of  a  disease.  They  are  just  be- 
ginning to  eat  and  seem  to  be  well 
and  hearty,  then  in  an  hour  or  two 
we  may  find  one  that  can't  get  around 
right;  it  does  not  have  the  right  use 
of  its  legs.  It  will  stretch  its  front 
legs  out  ahead  of  it  with  its  throat 
on  or  near  the  ground  trying  to  pull 
itself  along.  A  little  later  they  will 
get  down  on  their  sides,  stiffen  out 
and  have  an  awful  fit  which  last  for 
a  few  minutes.  Then  they  get  up 
again,  but  don't  seem  to  have  their 
right  minds.  By  putting  them  up  to 
the  feed  they  eat  very  heartily.  Some- 
of  them  seem  to  partly  lose  control 
of  their  legs,  especially  the  back  ones. 
We  take  the  sick  ones  up  and  treat 
them,  giving  them  a  couple  of  drops 
of  turpentine  and  a  small  tablespoon 
of  Epsom  salts,  feeding  them  diluted 
milk  and  rolled  barley,  which  they 
seem  to  relish.  Some  of  them  have 
died  and  some  are  improving  slowly. 
The  mothers  are  being  fed  some  skim- 
milk,  rolled  barley,  green  sorghum  and 
green  alfalfa.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter  with  the  pigs  and  what 
to  do  for  them? — W.  H.  L.,  Rio  Bravo. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creeley,  San  Francisco.) 

You  are  '  describing  the  symptoms 
of  a  severe  intestinal  irritant.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  it  to  be  worms. 
First,  give  a  purge  of  castor  oil  in 
which  you  have  placed  10  to  20  drops 
of    turpentine.    Mix    the  following 


1  lb.;  areca  nut,  %  lb.;  kamala.  2 
ounces;  jalap,  2  ounces.  After  five 
mornings  repeat  the  castor  oil  and 
turpentine.  It  is  advisable  to  stop 
treatment  for  several  weeks.  Repeat 
if  necessary. 

Abortion  in  Cows. 
To  the  Editor:  \Ynat  are  the  symp- 
toms of  abortion  among  cows?  Is 
there  any  test  to  be  made  to  tell  for 
certain  that  they  have  it.  If  so,  ex- 
plain how  the  test  is  made. — W.  W. 
P.,  Standish. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creeley,  San  Francisco.) 

Abortions  cost  the  stockowner  mil- 
lions each  year.  The  Bureau  of  Ani- 
may  Industry  issued  a  bulletin  de- 
scribing fully  preventative  measures. 
Dr.  John  R.  Mohler.  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Industry,  has  worked 
long  and  zealously  along  these  lines, 
and  he  is  considered  the  peer  of  all 
American  veterinarians  in  his  partic- 
ular department.  R  Is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  symptoms.  It 
one  cow  aborts  almost  every  pregnant 
cow  in  the  herd  will  do  likewise,  un- 
less the  aborting  cow  is  removed  and 
all  precautions  taken  ;o  thoroughly 
sterilize  and  disinfect  everything  con- 
nected with  the  cow  and  her  secre- 
tions. Scrub,  burn,  cleanse  and  dis- 
infect everything.  Ergotized  food  and 
cryptograms  may  cause  or  predispose 
to  abortion. 

Powder  thoroughly  and  give  % 
to  one  teaspoon  each  morning,  de- 
pending upon  the  age  and  size:  Sul- 
phate iron,  %  lb.;  bicarbonate  soda. 


HUMBOLDT  COUNTY  FOR  COWS 
AM)  HOGS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

I.  T.  Smith  of  Fortuna  has  a  white 
Yorkshire  sow  8  years  old  that  has 
produced  138  pigs  in  8  litters.  She 
raised  about  100  of  them.  Her  progeny  I 
run  true  to  type  and  she  looks  like  a 
good  bet  for  several  more  litters. 

Mr.  Smith  keeps  15  cows  on  16 
acres  in  addition  to  his  hogs.  His 
dairy  is  a  Jersey  one  throughout, 
though  he  has  just  bought  a  Guernsey 
bull  which  captured  the  ribbon  at  the 
Fortuna  District  Fair. 

It  probably  sounds  like  a  fairy- 
tale— this  cow-to-the-acre  stuff,  where  j 
no  irrigation  is  practiced,  but  it  is 
true.  Mr.  Smith  rotates  his  crops 
somewhat  in  this  manner:  clover  and 
alfalfa  3  years,  then  carrots,  marigold  ' 
or  some  root  crop.  Then  vetches  and 
oats  are  sown  In  the  fall  following  1 
the  roots,  and  these  are  consumed  in 
time  to  seed  the  ground  again  to  clover 
and  alfalfa.  The  seed  is  sown  at  the 
rate  of  one-third  red  clover  and  two- 
thirds  alfalfa.  He  grows  from  20  to 
50  tons  of  roots  to  the  acre.  Some- 
times a  patch  of  fodder  corn  is  grown. 
This  is  fed  green,  as  corn  does  not 


ripen  in  this  section. 

This  is  a  little  sample  of  what  can 
be  done  and  how  it  is  done  fn  Hum- 
boldt County's  rich  dairy  section 
around  the  bay.  where  the  dairy  busi- 
ness is  in  a  high  state  of  organization, 
and  really  scientific  farming  by  rota- 
tion prevails. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA 
AT  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  SHOW. 

The  University  of  California  as 
usual  is  going  to  make  probably  the 
finest  exhibit  ever  staged  at  any  'show 
or  fair  by  an  institution  anywhere. 
It  would  take  a  whole  issue  of  the 
paper  to  go  into  detail  about  it.  Those 
who  saw  thei'r  exhibit  at  the  State 
Fair  cannot  help  but  remember  the 
magnificent  four-horse  team  of  Perche- 
ron  mares  and  their  n,o  less  magni- 
ficent colts.  They  are  certainly  a 
show  in  themselves.  Then  after  the 
horses,  taking  the  typey  California 
breeding  animals  in  the  beef  and 
dairy  cattle,  the  sheep  and  swine  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  fat  classes. 
Thefr  exhibit  will  really  beggar  de- 
scription. After  all  is  said  and  done, 
California  GreteL  the  greatest  milch 
goat  in  the  United  States,  must  not  be 


Warranted  to  Clvm  Satisfaction. 

Gombaulfs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  ail  akin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Remove*  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 

Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc,  It  Is  Invaluable. 

Xrerr  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (rive  satisfaction.  Price  *l  7> 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, chaivs  paid,  wltn  full  directions  for 
Its  ate.  rirsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  0, 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Plea  eel  Harness 
M  nnnl'iutiircrs 
333  Market  St.,  SIS  1  RAXCIISCO 
1_'7  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness.  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling:  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 


RHOADES  &  RHOADES 

EXPERT  LIVESTOCK  AUCTIONEERS 

Purebred  Stock  Sales  a  Specialty 

.Sales  Conducted  In  All  Parts  of  California. 

BEN  A.  RHOADES,  Auctioneer 


California  Breeders™",^ 

"$350,000.00  ™Ze£ 

cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  all  our  sains. 

CAlltORNU  BRttDtsS  SiUS  AND  PtDI 6Rt(  CO. 

C.  L  WJGHfS.  Salei  Miaagtr.  Sstiamtnto  (si. 


America's 
Pioneer 
D»g  Medicines 


HOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  bjr 
tin  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  C©.,  Inc., 
118  West  31  tt  Street,  New  York 


BULLARD'S  RAMBOUILLETS 


Again  awarded  all  prizes  at  the 
1919  State  Fair. 


**M 


A  RILIARI)  YEARLING  RAM  THA  I  SOLD  I  OR  $1,000 
AT  THE  SALT  LAKE  RAM  SALE. 

Flock  founded  48  years  ago. by  the  late  Frank  Bullard.  Years  of  selection 
has  produced  the  large  smooth-bodied,  heavy-shearing  kind  that  gives 
the  best  results  on  the  range  or  under  intensive  conditions. 

Home  of  the  $3,000  ram  purchased  at  1918  Salt  Lake  Sale. 

Offering  yearling  rams  of  supreme  quality  and  great  size. 

■feet  i  s  at  tin-  California  International,  November  1-8 
BULLARD  BROS.  Woodland,  California 


90  PUREBRED  UNREGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
At  Public  Auction,  Saturday,  Nov.  8,  at  1  p.  m. 

WESTERN  HEAT  COMPANY.  VARUS,  SO!  1 1!  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

In  this  sale  Ma.  H.  M.  BARNGROVER,  Santa  Clara.  Calif.,  will  disperse  his  entire  herd 
of  unregistered  cattlo  to  make  room  for  the  expansion  of  his  herd  of  registered  Hereford*. 
The  offering  includes  choice  cows,  bred  and  open  heifers,  and  buUs  of  various  ages. 
Buyers  will  find  in  this  sale  the  most  desirable  sort  of  cattle  for  profitable  range  purpose*. 

For  further  information  communicate  with  owner  or  sales  manager. 


Auctioneer — ' 
COL.  KEN  A.  RHOADES, 
Los  Angeles 


Owner — 
H.  M.  BARNGROVER, 
Santji  Clara,  Calif. 


Salei  Manaper — 
C.  L.  HUGHES, 
Sacramento,  Calif. 


IS    A    CALF  WORTH    23  CENTS? 

For  23  cents  per  animal  you  can  insure  your  calves  against  loss  from  Blackleg  by 
having  them  vaccinated  with  PURITY  BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN  (Germ-Free  Vaccine 
made  by  the  Kansas  process).  ONE  TREATMENT  immunizes  calves  for  LIFE,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  introducing  blackleg  into  healthy  herds.  We  also  have  PCRTTT 
ANTI-HOG  CHOLERA  SERUM.  PURITY  MIXED  VACCINE  for  swine,  and  PURITY 
HEMORRHAGE  SEPTICEMIA  VACCINES  for  cattle  and  for  sheep.  For  service  that 
cdunts  and  does  not  end  with  selling,  write,  phone,  or  wire  • 
PURITY  SERUM  CO.,  J.  L.  Thatcher,  MuUUger  WW******  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 

Riverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 
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CALIF.     CATTLEMEN'S  ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION  PROGRAM. 


California    Riiilding,  Exposition 
Grounds,  San  Francisco, 
Nov.  5,  (i,  7,  1919. 


Wednesday,  Nov.  5,  10:30  a.  m. — 
Convention  called  to  order  and  open- 
ing address,  Mr.  L.  A.  Nares,  Presi- 
dent; "The  Importance  of  the  Ken- 
drick-Kenyon  Bills,"  Mr.  Dwight  B. 
Heard,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  1:30  P.  M., 
Report  of  Marketing  Committee.  Dis- 
cussion. 

Thursday,  Nov.  6,  9:30  a.  m.— "The 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Its  Relation  to  Cattle  Protection,"  Mr. 
G.  H.  Hecke,  Director  of  Agriculture; 
Report  of  Committee  on  Transporta- 
tion; Report  of  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Forests  and  Grazing;.  Address 
by  Hon.  William  Kent;  Address  by 
Mr.  Frank  D.  Tomson,  Editor,  The 
Shorthorn*  in  America;  Report  of 
Committee  on  Legislation.  1:30  p.  m., 
Sale  of  Shorthorns  at  California 
Building,  Exposition  Grounds.  7:00 
p.  m.  Banquet.  California  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association,  California 
Building,  Exposition  Grounds. 

Friday,  Nov.  7,  9:30  a.  m.— "A  Slo- 


gan for  the  Livestock  Industry  of  Cal- 
ifornia," Mr.  C.  E.  Rachford,  Asst.  Dis- 
trict Forester;  "Co-operative  Market- 
ing," Mr.  H.  C.  Carr,  Porterville;  Re- 
port of  Resolutions  Committee,  and 
consideration  of  resolutions.  1:30  p. 
m.,  Sale  of  registered  Hereford  cattle 
at  California  Building,  Exposition 
Grounds.  7:30  p.  m.,  Banquet,  Cali- 
fornia BuBilding,  Exposition  Grounds. 


BRAZIL  ASSISTING  ITS  LIVESTOCK 
INDUSTRY. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

WTLLOCGHBY,  OHIO. 

Milking  Shorthorns 


LADY  OF  THE  GLKN. 
Bred   by   us  and  acknowledge   the  best  and 

most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  welshing  1.700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winders  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
Us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  n.  Harrison. 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Snnta  Rosa,  Cal. 
(  alifornla  Representative. 


The  Brazilian  government  has  in- 
stituted a  method  by  which  cattle 
raisers  wishing  to  import  purebred 
cattle  for  breeding  purposes  may  re- 
ceive government  assistance.  Accord- 
ing to  a  law  passed  by  the  Brazilian 
Congress,  one-half  the  cost  and  freight 
of  such  animals  imported  would  be 
borne  by  the  government.  However, 
the  popularity  of  such  a  movement 
was  under-estimated  and  an  appropri- 
tion  equal  to  only  about  one-third 
enough  to  cover  the  applications  for 
such  assistance  was  made. 

In  years  past  cattle  were  allowed  to 
become  6  to  10  years  of  age  before 
slaughtering,  but  "the  world  do  move" 
in  Brazil  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  re- 
cently cattle  from  3  to  5  years  of  age 
have  been  used  by  the  butchers  with 
very  few  of  the  latter  age  included. 
As  indicated  by  the  above  paragraph 
the  demand  has  increased  for  a  better 
class  of  beef  animals  somewhat  the 
type  known  so  favorably  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Brazil  is  somewhat  of  a  swine-rais- 
ing country  also,  although  not  so  ex- 
tensively in  the  business  as  the  United 
States.  The  demand  there  is  for  an 
animal  producing  a  large  amount  of 
lard  rather  than  lean  meat.  The  swine 
of  the  country  have  been  developed 
therefore  along  lines  of  size  rather 
than  quick  maturity. 

There  are  two  leading  breeds  in  the 
country ,  one  somewhat  larger  and 
coarser  than  the  other,  but  the  smaller 
yielding  fully  as  large  an  amount  of 
the  desired  fat.  These  hogs  are  mar- 
keted at  rather  an  advanced  age  from 
our  view-point,  as  most  of  them  are  3 
or  4  years  of  age  before  attaining  the 
desired  size  and  condition. 


30-DAY  SAC  UFICE  SALE 

Registered  Shorthorns 

On  account  of  having  leased  my  Live  Oak  Farm,  will  sell 
at  private  treaty  about  60  head,  including  between  30  and 
40  head  of  cows  with  calves  at  foot  by  Count  Glory 
and   Hallwood   Village;    also'  20   high-class   young  bulls. 

Write  at  once  or  call  and  see  them 


LIVE  OAK 


CALIFORNIA 


FOR  SALE 


One  of  the  best  bred  foundation  herds  of  Aberdeen-Angus  cattle  to  be 
found  in  the  United  States,  consisting  of  herd  bull;  three  young  cows 
with  two  heifer  calves  at  foot.  While  these  cattle  are  high-priced  for  tlje 
reason  that  they  are  highly  bred,  I  offer  them  at  a  reduction,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  I  have  decided  to  sell  my  ranch  property.  The  cattle  are 
on  my  ranch,  which  is  located  8  miles  east  of  Oakdale,  Stanislaus  Co.,  Cal. 

Address  Owner, 

DR.  VERDO  B.  GREGORY, 

323  East  Weber  Avenue,  Stockton,  California 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  have  a  very  fine  yearling  6ull  for  sale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  very  choice  cows  and  heifers. 

H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Calif. 

6  miles  east  of  Sacramento. 


10  DOUBLE  DISPERSAL  SALE 


Mr.  G.  W.  Emmons,  Proprietor  of  Diablo  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Calif., 
has  instructed  us  to  make  a  complete  dispersal  at  public  auction  of 
|iis  registered  herds  of  horned  Hereford  cattle  and  Dur«< -Jersey  hogs  at 

WESTERN  HORSE  MARKET 

297  Valencia  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  10,  AT  9:30  A.  M. 

We  shall  start  selling-  the  Duroo- Jersey  hogs  promptly  at  9:30  A.  M. 
dii  the  above  date  and  sell  the  Hereford  cattle  immediately  afterward. 
Come  early,  as  some  of  the  best  things  will  be  sold  first. 


52— REGISTERED  HEREFORDS— 52 


The  Hereford  offering  consists  of  20  cows.  15  heifers,  and  17  bulls,  of 
excellent  breeding  and  some  good  show  prospects  among  them.  Mr. 
Emmons  is  selling  these  only  to  make  room  for  the  development  of  his 
herd  of  registered  Polled  Herefords,  upon  which  the  farm  will  spe- 
cialize hereafter. 

BERTRAM  FAIRFAX,  by  a  son  of  the  famous  Perfection  Fairfax,  will 
be  sold,  together  with  some  of  his  sons  and  daughters  and  a  large 
number  of  cows  and  heifers  bred  to  him. 

These  cattle  will  be  sold  in  just  good  thrifty  range  condition,  and  they 
phould  prove  first-class  investments  for  foundation  purposes. 
Every  animal  positively  guaranteed  to  be  a  breeder;  every  animal  over 
iix  months  old  tuberculin  tested. 


100— REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS— 100 


Seldom  has  a  better  bred  offering  of  Duroc-Jerscys  been  made  in  the 
West.  There  are  60  sows  and  gilts  of  breeding  age  in  the  sal",  and 
practically  all  of  them  are  daughters  of  the  great  show  and  breeding 
boar,  CALIFORNIA'S  DEFENDER,  Junior  Champion  boar  at  P.  P.  I.  E, 
Many  of  the  sows  and  gilts  are  bred  to  CALIFORNIA  ORION  CHERRY 
KING,  a  richly  bred  boar  of  good  type  who  will  himself  be  in  the  sale. 

Everything  immunize!  against  cholera  by  the 
doubt"  treatment. 

Remember  the  Sale  Starts  at  9:30  A.  M. 

Catalog  free  on  reipiest.  Management — 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  &  PEDIGREE  CO. 

C.  L.  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Auctioneer— COL.  HEN   A.  RHOADES,  Los  Angeles. 


RAN C HO  S  %N  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS 

tanta    Barbara,  Calif. 


BASHAN  AUGUSTA — Grand  Champion  1919  State  Fair. 
FOUNDATION  OF  THIS  flERI)  is  the  very  best  that  can  be  found  and  represents  the 
principal  Scotch  Shorthorn  families,  the  breeding  dams  being  of  such  popular  families  as 
Princess  Royal.  Augustas,  Lavenders,  Mary  Anne  of  Lancaster,  Imp.  Eliza,  Ruby,  Queen 
of  Beauty,  Orange  Blossoms,  Village  Princess  (Imp.  from  Canada),  Ury,  Alexandrians, 
Acanthas,  Rosemary.  Seosets.  Butterflys,  Missies    Marr  Bessie,  and  Marr  Roan  Ladys. 

HERD  BULLS. 

BASHAN  AUGUSTA,  by  Right  Stamp  and  out  of  Baron's  Delight  by  Augusta  Baron. 
HALLWOOD  FLASH,  Grandson  of  Hallwood  Village,  out  of  a  Choice  Goods  cow.  First 

prize  and  Senior  Champion  bull  at  State  Fair,  1919. 
KING  LEAR,  Sired  by  Scotch  Cumberland  and  out  of  a  Queen  of  Beauty  dam. 
IMP.  GRAND  GALLANT — A  Straight  Marr  Roan  Lady.    Full  brother  to  the  $12,000  bull 
at  the  head  of  the  famous  herd  of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Kentucky. 

WILL  SHOW  AT  TIIF.  CALIFORNIA  INTERNATIONAL — NOV.  1-8, 
AND  WILL  CONSIGN  3  HEIFERS  TO  THE  SHORTHORN  SALE — NOVEMBER  6th. 
ESTATE   OF    IMOS.    B.  DIBBLEE 

LOMPOC  or  SANTA  BARBARA 


JOHN  TROUP,  Mgr. 


Merritt- Bowers  Company 

Horses  of  Quality 

Our  Ranch  is  noted  for  its  Prize  Winners. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Live  Stock  Show,  on  our  grand  display  of 
horses,  we  won  every  1st  but  2. 

Horses — Jacks — Shorthorns — Heref  ords 
TAG  US  RA1NCM     Tulare,  California 
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UP 

your  hogs 

Calco  Hog  Troughs  are  all  metal  con- 
struction— clean  and  sanitary — light  in  weight 
but  strong  and  rigid.  Ends  and  legs  of  cast  iron — pan 
of  smooth  rust-resisting  Galvanized  Armco  Iron.  No  rough  edges — 
will  outwear  any  other  trough. 

Note  the  Low  Cost 


California,  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES 
4  I  7  Leroy  Street 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


THE 


POPLARS  RANCH 

Registered 

HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 


0¥R  LOS  JJSTGELKS  WINNINGS: 

4th  on  Aged  Boar;  4th,  5th  on  Jun- 
ior Yearliag  Boar;  2nd  on  Junior 
Boar  Pig;  1st,  2nd  and  5th  on  Aged 
Hows;  5th  »•  Junior  Sow  Fig;  Re- 
serve Senior  Champion  Sow;  3rd  on 
Aged  Herd:  2nd  on  Herd  under  1 
year  old;  1st  on  Herd  Bred  by  Ex- 
hibitor; 3rd  on  Get  of  Sire;  3rd  on 
Produce  of  Dam 


Lancaster, 


C.  J.  GILBERT, 


California 


UNEEDA    QCEKN  MODEL, 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair,  1918. 


UNEEDA   GLENN  COUNTY  HERD  OF 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

KEY    in  i:n   OF  PACIFIC  COAST 
Won   at  Sacramento: 
Grand    Champion    Sow,    Senior  Champion 
Sow,  Junior  Champion  Roar,  seven  Firsts, 
nth**-  nrl»m, 

CLASSY  STOCK  FOB  SALE. 
40  sows  and  gilts,  many  bred  to  our  great 
eastern  boar.  Experimental  Defender,  by 
old  Defender.  Aim  a  few  choice  service 
boars,  and  come  toppy  pigs  of  King's  Col. 
and  Defender  breed  inc.  Just  the  kind 
you  need. 

H.  P.  SLOCUM  &  SON 

WILLOWS,  CAL. 


Going!!  Going!!  K !£IALL  Nov.  11th 

24  SPRING  BOARS— 6  SPRING  GILTS 

Duroc-Jersey  Spring  Boars 

3  by  Uneeda  Orion  by  High  Orion. 

5  by  Uneeda  King;  of  Orion  8th.  by  King  of  Orions. 

3  by  Valley  View's  Orion.  Grandson  of  Orion  Cherry  King  Jr. 

3  by  Sammy  King's  Col. — our  herd  boar. 

6  by  Uneeda  Model  Col.,  litter  brother  to  the  Grand  Champion  sow.  Cal..  1918. 

4  by  Crimson  Col.,  by  Uneeda  Kmr's  Col. 

1  by  Invincible  King's  Col.,  dam  by  Cherry  Kins  Orion. 
6  Gilts  by  Sammy  King's  Col.,  Bam  Granddaughter  of  Orion  Cherry  King  Jr. 
Dams  of  these  pigs  are  by  Cherry  King  Orion,   High  Orion,  King's  Model, 
and  other  noted  boars. 

Auctioneer  OBD  L.  LEACHMAN.  Write  for  catalogue. 

BOX  505,  W.  T.  HOLLENGSHEAD  &  SONS       OKI, AN  O,  CAL. 


PROGRAM  SAN  FRANCISCO  LIVE- 
STOCK SHOW. 


People  who  are  Interested  in  agri- 
culture or  any  of  the  phases  of  live- 
stock industry  should  not  fail  to  visit 
San  Francisco  during  the  days  (No- 
vember 1  to  8  inclusive)  that  it  will 
be  in  existence.  Over  1,000  head  of 
pure-bred  livestock,  including  all  the 
principal  breeds  from  giant  draft 
horses  to  the  Lilliputian  milk 
machines,  the  milk  goats,  poultry  and 
rabbits.  Those  who  live  at  a  distance 
and  contemplate  a  visit  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  near  future  should  make 
it  a  point  to  make  the  trip  at  this  time 
and  see  the  stock  exhibit  in  the  day- 
time and  the  horse  show  at  night.  It 
will  be  a  trip  much  enjoyed  and  never 
forgotten.  You  will  have  to  hurry, 
though,  as  by  the  time  you  read  this 
the  gates  will  be  open  and  the  show 
in  full  swing. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  various 
breeders'  meetings  to  be  held  through- 
out the  show.  All  meetings  will  be  in 
the  California  Building,  Exposition 
Grounds,  unless  otherwise  noted. 

Saturday,  November  1.  —  Central 
California  Milk  Goat  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, 1:30  P:  M.  Important. 

Monday,  November  3.  —  California 
Poland-China  Breeders'  Banquet,  7  P. 
M.  Western  Berkshire  Congress  Ban- 
quet, 7  P.  M.  California  Jersey  Cattle 
meeting,  7:45  P.  M. 

Tuesday,  November  4.  —  Milking 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  meeting,  2  P.  M. 
A  meeting  of  the  breeders  of  pure- 
bred livestock  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing legislation  favorable  to  the 
execution  of  plans  for  improvement  of 
the  State  Fair  grounds  at  Sacramento, 
3  P.  M.  California  Swine  Breeders' 
Association,  6:30  P.  M. 

Wednesday,  November  5. — California 
Cattlemen's  Association,  9:30  A.  M.; 
all  day.  California  State  Agricultural 
Society. 

Thursday,  November  6. — California 
Cattlemen's  Association  in  A.  M. 
Shorthorn  sale,  1:30  P.  M.  Pacific 
Coast  Hereford  Breeders'  banquet,  7 
P.  M.  California  Shorthorn  Breeders' 
Association  banquet  at  Palace  Hotel. 
7  P.  M. 

Friday,  November  7.  —  California 
Cattlemen's  Association,  A.  M.  Pacific 
Coast  Hereford  Breeders'  Association 
sale,  1:30  P.  M.  California  Wool- 
growers'  Association,  2  P.  M. 

Saturday,  November  8. — American 
Bankers'  Association. 


SMITH  H0L8TEIN-FRIESIAN  SALE 
AT  CORCORAN. 


Geo.  A.  Smith  &  Son  of  Corcoran  in 
announcing  their  coming  HolBtein- 
Briesian  auction  sale  of  100  cows,  say 
that  "The  sale  of  100  registered  Hol- 
stefn-Friesian  cows  to  be  held  by  us 
on  our  ranch  at  Corcoran,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  November  5  aud  6,  is 
the  largest  sale  of  exclusively  regis- 
tered cows  ever  held  in  California.  A 
few  sales  have  been  larger  in  point  of 
numbers,  but  in  every  case  there  have 
been  young  cattle  included.  Neither 
are  these  cattle  old  cows,  but  all 
about  three  years  old.  Sixty-eight 
are  now  on  semi-official  yearly  test! 

"The  animals  are  free,  from  tuber- 
culosis, having  been  tested  five  times 
during  the  past  21/£  years." 


MILKING  SHORTHORNS  ARE  GOOD 
BUT  SCARCE  AT  LOS  ANGELES. 


There  was  but  one  exhibitor  of  this 
worthy  and  deserving  strain  of  the 
great  breed  of  Shorthorns,  F.  L.  Hall 
of  Perris.  He  showed  an  aged  herd 
that  'tvas  truly  deserving  of  the  prizes 
awarded  them  by  Ed  Carey  of  Carlton, 
Oregon.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
larger  showing  of  the  dual-purpose 
cattle  will  be  made  another  year. 


The  Grand  Champion  Berkshire 
boar  of  the  State  Fair  this  year  was 
Natomas  Baron  Duke,  272313,  owned 
and  exhibited  by  the  Sandercock  Land 
Co.  This  boar  was  sold  to  The  An- 
chorage Farms,  Orland,  for  $1,000.  Mr. 
Sandercock  sold  a  great  boar,  and  the 
Anchorage  Farms  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated in  getting  this  animal. 


The  Fresno  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association  have  another 
auction  sale  scheduled  for  Wednes- 
day, November  19.  Their  consign- 
ments will  include  60  head  of  bred 
sows  and  gilts,  open  gilts  and  boars. 


Attend  the  California 
International  Livestock 
Show,  San  Francisco, 
November  1st  to  8th. 


PROTEIN 

SPELLS 

Poultry 
Profit 

FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
feed  high  grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  minces  poaU 
hymen  to  nse  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  cnstomers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 

GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


Hacked  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
Irvinan,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
ofTal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  oar  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 


November  1,  1919. 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


THE  RABBIT  AS  A  FUR-BEARIXG 
ANDIAL. 


Heretofore  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land have  enjoyed  pre-eminence  as 
rabbit-producing  countries.  Califor- 
nia now  threatens  the  supremacy  of 
these  countries  in  this  line  of  produc- 
tion. Our  native  wild  fur-bearing  ani- 
mals are  decreasing  very  rapidly, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  demand 
for  furs  is  becoming  greater  year  by 
year.  Modest  bunny  is  now  producing 
furs  that  imitate  very  closely  and 
ival  in  beauty  the  costly  furs  of  the 
x,  the  chinchilla,  the  ermine,  the 
ectric  and  Baltic  seal  and  other  skins 
that  class.  The  "ermine  rabbit" 
ows  a  pelt  that  very  closely  resem- 
bles and  white-furred  weasel  of  Si- 
beria. In  richness  of  quality  and 
color  it  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
from  the  original.  Other  types  of  fur 
which  it  closely  imitates  are  the  lynx, 
silver  fox,  and  red  fox.  Some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  these  fur-bearing 
rabbits  were  exhibited  at  the  "Califor- 
lia  Industries  and  Land  Show,"  re- 
cently held  in  this  city,  and  will  be 
ihown  at  the  California  International 
livestock  Show,  which  opens  in  San 
Francisco  today    (November   1)  and 


POULTRY  OJf  THE  SMALL  FARM? 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  Oc- 
tober 11  you  say  that  farm  poultry, 
and  not  poultry  farming,  is  the  proper 
thing.  In  Tulare  it  is  necessary  to 
have  40  to  70  acres  of  alfalfa  to  make 
poultry  pay,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
this  system  a  man  makes  double  pay. 
Now,  do  you  mean  to  say  with  four 
acres  of  run,  fenced  around,  and  one 
acre  of  alfalfa  to  be  cut  all  year  round 
and  fed  by  hand,  a  person  cannot  keep 
500  laying  hens  and  make  money 
when  he  sells  in  the  open  market  and 
buys  feed  in  not  less  than  ton  lots? 
"One  who  wants  to  know." — P.  McG., 
Oroville. 

(Answered  by  D.  i.  Whitney.) 
You  rightly  judge  that  the  senti- 
ments of  the  writer  of  the  article  re- 
ferred to  are  in  favor  of  making  farm- 
ing pay  double  by  keeping  a  proper 
number  of  hens  on  free  range  in  con- 
nection with  regular  farming,  rather 
than  trying  to  go  into  the  poultry 
business  on  a  few  acres  and  doing 
nothing  but  look  after  hens;  but  that 
is  not  saying  that  a  person  might  not 
make  a  good  living  on  the  plan  you 
suggest.  It  seems  to  be  done  in  poul- 
try centers  like  Petaluma  and  Hay- 
wards.  However,  it  is  the  judgment 
of  the  writer  that  it  would  be  far  sim 
pier  and  better  to  have  alfalfa  on  the 
flye  acres  and  to  let  them  harvest  it 
themselves  than  to  carry  green  stuff 
in  by  hand.  Also,  for  all  we  can  see 
on  five  acres,  and  doing  nothing  but 
attend  to  fowls,  a  man  ought  to  be 
able  to  keep  1,000  hens  instead  of 
500.  Our  advice  would  be  for  you  to 
•visit  successful  five-acre  p»ultry  farms 
and  get  exact  methods  in  detail.  Our 
own  taste,  considering  your  location 
and  with  a  good  five  acres,  would  be 
to  keep  about  four  good  cows,  the 
cream  from  which  should,  at  present 
prices,  bring  in  about  $80  a  month, 
and  the  skim  milk  could  supply  ani- 
mal protein  for  your  hens.  Being  in 
a  real  farming  center  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  milo  maize  in  the  head 
from  the  grower  at  a  moderate  price; 
also  wheat  and  barley  from  the  same 
quarter,  with  some  loose  hay  for  your 
cows,  if  necessary,  to  make  up  what 
you  could  not  otherwise  grow,  and 
then  you  would  be  better  off  than  the 
strictly  poultry  raiser  buying  through 
middlemen.  You  see  we  like  to  boost 
for  regular  farming,  with  poultry  an 
important  side  line.  Of,  if  you  could 
get  about  four  of  your  acres  into  fruit 
of  several  kinds,  so  arranged  that  you 
could  turn  the  fowls  from  parts  where 
the  fruit  was  being  harvested,  you 
would  provide  shade  for  the  fowls  and 
make  the  land  work  double.  If  a  man 
has  not  pasture  enough  to  provide 
free  range  for  his  fowls,  it  is  a  con- 
venience if  they  can  range  partly  off 
the  neighbors'  land.  It  all  depends 
upon  the  location  of  the  piece  (and 
more  yet,  on  the  man  who  is  running 
things).  A  little  later  we  hope  to  de- 
scribe the  way  other  Tulare  fowls  are 
kept. 


remains  open  to  November  8. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  customary  to 
ship  the  raw  pelts  to  Prance  and  Eng- 
land for  dyeing  and  dressing.  This 
preliminary  preparation  is  now  being 
practically  transferred  to  this  country, 
and  the  industry  gives  great  promise 
for  the  future. 


FCJG-LAYL\G  CONTEST  —  CHANGE 
OF  DATE. 

In  order  to  allow  Poultrymen  from 
all  over  the  State  to  make  entries,  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Egg-Laying 
Contest  will  begin  at  Santa  Cruz  on 
November  15  instead  of  November 
1st  as  previously  announced. 

New  modern  houses  are  being  com- 
pleted, and  Max  Kortum  of  Calistoga 
has  been  induced  by  Prof.  J.  E. 
Dougherty  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia to  take  charge  of  the  contest. 
The  contest  is  under  the  Advisory  Su- 
pervision of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Each  entrant  will  send  a  pen  of 
twelve  pullets  of  one  breed,  two  of 
these  birds  to  be  alternates,  but  all  to 
be  trapnested.  This  feature,  alone,  is 
worth  the  entrance  fee  of  $2.00  per 
bird.  Advertising  the  fact  that  he  has 
good  birds  and  knowing  how  much 
better  his  birds  are  than  the  average 
are  both  matters  that  the  careful  poul- 
tryman  considers. 

Detailed  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  S.  L.  Gibson,  chairman  in 
charge  of  the  contest,  Santa  Cruz,  or 
direct  from  the  Farm  Bureau  office, 
4  Cooper  street,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. 


big  wad  of  money  when  the  holiday 
marketing  is  past.  Next  year  the 
Mills  people  hope  to  have  enough  tur- 
keys to  protect  their  entire  planting 
of  some  850  acres  of  orchard. 


TURKS  HAVE  SWOLLEN  EYES. 

To  the  Editor:  About  a  month  ago  I 
noticed  one  of  my  turkeys  with  swell- 
ings in  front  and  below  the  eyes,  espe- 
cially noticeable  on  one  side.  On 
opening  the  swellings  the  mucus  was 
discharged  from  the  wound,  mouth 
and  nostrils.  Afterwards  the  swelling 
remained  and  in  about  five  weeks  the 
turkey  died.  Now  there  is  another 
one  in  the  same  condition.  The  flock 
is  fed  wheat  night  and  morning  and 
have  open  range.  Please  advise  treat- 
ment.— F.  B.  N.,  Vacaville. 

We  cannot  determine  what  caused 
the  swellings  and  the  mucus.  They 
may  be  due  to  a  local  cause,  such  as 
catarrh,  or  from  internal  disorders. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  from  catarrh.  As  they  are 
fed  nothing  but  wheat  and  what  they 
can  find  on  the  range  it  seems  reason- 
able to  attribute  the  trouble  to  unbal- 
anced ration.  Both  wheat  and  dry 
grasses,  etc.,  are  fattening  and  lack 
the  elements  of  meat,  bone,  bran  and 
most  green  feeds,  that  are  necessary 
in  providing  a  ration  that  promotes 
health  and  vigor.  Growing  and 
breeding  turkeys  require  bulky  feed 
and  an  abundance  of  greens. 


A  NIGHT  MARAUDER. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  any  of  the 
readers  of  your  paper  tell  me  how  to 
get  rid  of  a  pest  which  I  think  is  a 
chicken  tick?  They  look  about  like 
bed  bugs,  only  larger.  They  are  never 
seen  in  daylight,  but  take  a  lantern 
about  nine  of  ten  and  visit  the  chicken 
■house  and  they  are  crawling  by  the 
million  on  the  whitewashed  walls. — 
Mrs.  C.  S.,  Escalon. 

These  insects  are  ticks.  When  a 
house  becomes  so  badly  infested  with 
them  the  best  remedy  is  to  saturate 
the  house  and  nearby  ground  with  oil 
and  burn  it,  unless  it  is  quite  a  valu- 
able building.  We  advise  sending  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  circular  No. 
170,  which  contains  many  suggestions 
and  plans  for  exterminating  these 
pests  and  to  prevent  their  breeding 
in  poultry  houses.  It  is  sent  free  on 
request. 


So  many  grasshoppers  invaded  the 
mills  orchards  in  Glenn  county  last 
year  that  they  stripped  40  acres  of 
trees,  even  eating  the  bark  from 
younger  ones.  About  twelve  hundred 
turkeys  were  bought  or  hatched  and 
they  have  been  fed  nothing  since  the 
youngsters  were  able  to  pick  up  the 
half-grown  hoppers  last  spring.  Only 
ten  acres  of  trees  were  badly  injured 
this  season  and  the  turkeys  which  pro- 
tected the  rest  will  have  grown  into  a 


SPECIAL  RABBIT  CONGRESS. 

Will  be  held  November  2,  1919,  at 
7  p.  m.  in  Rabbit  Exhibition  Hall, 
California  International  Live  Stock 
Show.  All  breeders  and  those  in- 
terested in  the  rabbit  as  an  aid  in  the 
reduction  of  H.  C.  L.  are  cordially 
invited  to  attend. 

 DR.  F.  W.  D'EVELYN. 

Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Bate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


MAHA.JO  FARM 

P.  O.  Box  597, 

Sacramento,  Calif, 
offers 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Rock; 
Cockerels  and  Pullets. 
High-class,  standard-bred  stock. 
ORDER  BABY^CHICKS  NOW— For  immedi- 
ate  or  spring  delivery.  Several  varieties.  Safe 
arrival   guaranteed.   Write   for   free  circular. 
R.  I.  Red.  Buff  Orpington  and  White  Rock 
cockerels  now   ready   for  shipment.  Stnbhe 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Box  67,  Palo 
Alto.  Cal. 


8.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN  CHICKS — by  the 
100  or  1000  from  A-l  Hoganized  and  Trap- 
nested  stock.  Won  1st,  2nd  and  Special 
(Utility  Class),  Oakland  and  Modesto.  Order 
early  for  Fall  and  Spring  delivery.  A.  O.  & 
P.  M.  Forster.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley.  Cal 

ANDERSON'S'  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up,  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B.  130  Willard 
Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


"WATCH  US  GROW" — Baby  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen,  Campbell,  Cal. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  cockerels.  Feb- 
ruary hatch,  breeding  pens.  Hatching  eggs. 
Improve  your  color  and  egg  capacity.  Also 
Rose-comb  Reds.  Wm.  Larm,  3915  39th  Ave., 
Fruitvale,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  HATCHERY.  .Can  ship  day- 
old  chicks  to  points  reached  in  three  days. 
Four  varieties.  We  challenge  the  hen.  or 
anybody  else.  Free  fall  circular.  L.  W.  Clark, 
Petaluma,  Calif. 

_  WHITE  ~  HOLLAND  TURKEYS- ^~Young 
breeding  stock.  January  and  February  hatch. 
Chance  to  get  a  thoroughbred  young  torn  rea- 
sonable.   A.  P.  Ward  &  Son,  Calistoga. 

BARRED^PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden,  Box  3,  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 

"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  ~  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Fall  chicks, 
eggs,  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead.  Calif. 

—  ROCK^~RBD  OB  LEGHORN  baby  chicks — 
large  or  small  lots.  Bight  prices.  Madera 
Hatchery,  Madera,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONSTbUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch, 
Rt.  2,  Box  144D.  Pomona,  California. 

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS^WirT 
nars  San  Jose  show.  Choice  stock  for  sale. 
Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  546  W. 
Park    St..    Stockton,    California.  Stamps. 


SUPERB  BARRED  ROCK  and  Blue  Andalu- 
sian  cockerels.  February  hatch  at  $5.00  each. 
Geo.  I.  Wright,  Mokelumne  HiU,  Cal. 

PUREBRED  INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES 
for  sale  or  exchange.  Margaret  MarUnelli. 
Ripon.  Cal.,  Route  A,  Box  2A. 
_  PUREBBRED  S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
hatching  eggs.  52.00  per  fifteen.  E.  G.  Go- 
ing, Quail  Ranch,  Pixley,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS— Albert  'M.  Hart,  ChT- 
menls.  Calif 


BABBITS. 


NEW  ZEALAND  RED  BUCKS  and  does. 
Start  right  with  does  bred  to  registered  bucks. 
Dixolano  Rabbitry,  Box  521,  Dixon. 


For  Sick  Chickens 

Preventive  and  curative  ofcolds,  roup,  canker,  swelled 
head,  sore  head,  chicken  pox,  limber  neck,  enur  crop,  chol- 
era, bowel  trouble,  etc.  Mrs.  T.  A.  Morley  of  GaHen.  Mioh., 
says:  "Have  used  Gennozone  17  yra.  for  chickens  and  could 
not  fiet  along  without  it."  Geo.  F.  Vickerman.  Rockdale. 
N.  Y.,  says:  "Have  used  Gennozone  12  years;  the  best  for 
bowel  troubles  I  ever  found."  Frank  Sluka,  Chicago,  III., 
writes:  "I  have  lost  but  1  pigeon  and  nochickens  In  the  3  yrt. 
I  have  been  using  Germotone."  C.  0.  Petrain.  Moline.  111.: 
1  never  had  a  sick  chick  all  last  season. "  Bernard  Horn- 
ing, Kirksville,  Mo.,  says:  "Cured  my  puniest  chicks  this 
spring."  Ralph  Wurst,  Erie,  Pa.,  says:  Not  a  caseofwhite 
diarrhoea  in  3  yra.  1  raise  over  a  thousand  a  year."  Good 
alto  for  rabbits,  birds,  pet  stock. 

GERMOZONE    is  sold  generally  at  drug  and  seed  stores. 
Don't  rink  a  substitute.    We  mail  from  Omaha  postpaid  in 
new  25c.  73c  and  $1.50  sizes.    Poultry  books  free. 
tCO.H.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  428,         OMAHA,  NEB. 


Your  Chance  Now  to 

5  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  g 

ft  ^"^«™~"  ' 1,1  ■■■  11  » 1  ■  n 

Stephens'  New  Trappers'  Book  tell3  you  how.  ~ 

■  Coyotes,  Muskrats,  Skunks,  Wild  Cats  and  ■ 

■ all  other  Western  Furs  are  selling  in  Denver  this  — 
year  at  the  highest  prices  ever  paid.  ■ 
BB  f»T?rVtt7T^T?  COLORADO  i3  the  Closest  ■ 
™  U Sj iM  V  Jt-iXV  and  Best  Market  on  earth  ™ 
H  for  Western  Trappers  and  Fur  Shippers.  Steph-  BJ 

■ ens  of  Denver  is  the  largest  exclusive  buyer  of  m 
Western  Raw  Furs  in  the  world. 
H  CTFP TrTP'T^Cl  charges  yon  no  com-  §| 
03  i  J-ji*3ltiA^ISy  mission— savesyou60c  _ 
SI  to  $10  on  express  or  parcel  post  and  you  get  your  H 
n  money  2  to  10  days  quicker—because  Denver  is  rn 
™  closer  to  your  town  than  any  other  Important 

■  Fur  Centerl  f\ 
■a  TDADQAT  FACTORY  PRICES.  _ 

■  A  *J  Stephens  Bells  Traps,  Animal  ■ 

■  Baits  and  all  trappers'  supplies  at  rock  bottom  m 
prices.  Write  today  for  Big,  Illustrated  Trap 

■  Catalog,  Trappers'  Guide.  Fur  Price  List  and  ■] 
_  Shipping  Tags— ALL  FREE  AND  POSTPAID.  _ 

E.  A.  Stephens  &  Co. 

172  Stephens  Bldg. 
DENVER,  COLORADO,  U.  S.  A. 


■  BWHiaiBBWaBBWWIIB 

Tratrpers  Guide  /jree* 

■  ■■■■■asiaiinnim 
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Try  C0ULS0N  S  EGG  FOOD 

v     ^  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


OIL-GAS  BURNERS 

which 

DO  NOT  CARBONIZE! 

BURNING  A  BLUE  FLAME,  EFFECTIVE  HEAT 
A  burner  for  cook  stove,  heating  stare  «r  furnace  that  gives  satisfaction — not  one  that 
will  have  to  be  thrown  out  after  beirrtr  used  a  few  weeks.    No  smoke,  no  soot — a  clean 
blue  flame  that  burns  and  heats.    A  well-made  burner  and  easy  to  operate. 

First  premium  at  recent  California  Industries  and  Land  Show,  San  Francisco. 
PRICE  $48  COMPLETE,  GUARANTEED. 
Responsible   Representatives   Wanted   Throughout  California. 
Some  exclusive  territory  still  open. 
See  our  exhibit  at  the  Stock  Shew,  San  Francisco,  November  1st  to  8th. 

OIL-GAS  BURNER  CO.,  INC. 

HOME  OFFICE,  CZ5  MARKET  STREET,  9.  F. 
WM.  P.  8 TILLMAN,  President  &  General  Manager.         GEO.  H.  IRVING,  Vice-President. 
SENATOR  WM.  KEHOE,  Sec.-Treas. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


V  II  AT  IS  1.1  IT. .' 


"Life  is  fire  and  thunder," 
Shouts  the  fighter;  "life  is  wild; 
I  have  ceased  to  pray  and  wonder 
Like  a  stupid  child." 

"Life  is  dust  and  laughter," 
Sneers  the  cynic;  "life  grows  cold; 
There  is  nothing  waiting  after 
When  our  hearts  are  old." 

"Life  is  song  and  magic," 
Sighs  the  lover;  "life  has  wings; 
Life  fills  love  with  human,  tragic, 
Dear,  brave,  tender  things." 

—By  A.  S. 


TEACHING  HEALTH  TO  GIRLS. 


The  establishment  of  health  centers 
in  communities  is  a  step  toward  im- 
proving the  health  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. V 

The  object  of  the  health  center  is 
to  point  out  the  dangers  to  the  health 
and  to  teach  good  living  habits. 

The  new  health  center  for  women 
in  New  York  city  is  preaching  a  novel 
doctrine— that  of  keeping  well. 

Dr.- Meredith,  who  is  director  of  the 
health  center,  has  had  the  experience 
to  make  her  an  authority  on  the 
health  of  working  women  and  her  ex- 
perience has  led  her  to  believe  that 
heredity  and  environment  play  rela- 
tively a  small  part  in  the  health  of 
the  average  individual. 

She  contends  that  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  not  feeling  fit,  that  anybody 
can  achieve  a  maximum  of  health  if 
she  really  puts  her  mind  to  it. 

Keeping  well,  as  taught  by  the 
Health  Center,  is  by  no  means  easy. 
It  consists  in  maintaining  unrestricted 
circulation,  through  proper  carriage, 
bathing  and  exercise;  drinking  at 
least  eight  glasses  of  water  a  day; 
getting  lots  of  fresh  air  and  at  least 
eight  hours  of  sleep  out  of  the  twenty- 
four;  eating  substantial  food  (not 
necessarily  expensive)',  and  above  all, 
cultivating  the  will  to  be  healthy. 

Dr.  Meredith  contends  that  some  dis- 
eases are  hereditary,  *>ut  that  the  fea- 
ture of  heredity  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. Many  girls  have  what 
they  consider  inherited  disabilities, 
that  are  nothing  but  the  results  of  the 
bad  habits  of  their  parents,  which 
they  are  continuing. 

When  necessary,  applicants  at  the 
Health  Center  are  directed  to  clinics 
or  hospitals  for  surgical  treatment, 
but  most  of  the  causes  of  low  vitality 
and  poor  health  are  corrected  by 
changing  the  mode  of  living. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in 
this  Health  Center  movement  and  a 
movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  these 
centers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  establishment  of  the  Health 
Center  would  tend  to  subdue  epi- 
demics or  diseases  among  the  classes 


who  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  call  a 
physician  fpr  slight  disorders. 

The  Infirmary  on  the  Campus,  at 
the  University  of  California,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  how  a  college  community  is 
kept  free  from  epidemics.  Each  stu- 
dent must  pay  a  small  Infirmary  fee, 
each  year.  This  fee  entitles  him  to 
free  medical  attention,  if  he  does  not 
feel  well.  Now,  many  Of  the  cases 
treated  there  would  have  gone  on  to 
a  satisfactory  finish  anyway,  but  occa- 
sionally there  are  serious  diseases  de- 
tected that  would  spread  into  epi- 
demics and  seriously  cripple  the  work 
of  the  school. 

The  principle  of  the  Health  Center 
is  somewhat  similar  to  teach  the  com- 
munity how  to  keep  well  and  be  in 
such  physical  condition  as  to  be  of 
value  in  the  world. 


UNDEBFED  (  HILIIKEN. 


There  have  been  disquieting  disclo- 
sures of  late  regarding  the  malnutri- 
tion of  many  American  school  chil- 
dren. Recent  researches  show  that 
about  5,000,000  of  them  are  suffering 
irom  nutritional  defects. 

Other  defects  are  noticeable  among 
the  children  of  America,  but  underly- 
ing all  of  them  and  of  most  impor- 
tance as  a  key  to  the  general '  prob- 
lem, is  the  question  of  malnutrition. 

The  great  majority  of  babies  come 
into  the  world  healthy.  Helpless,  it 
is  true,  byt  with  a  capacity  for  vig- 
orous growth,  if  a  fair  chance  be 
given.  Then,  too  often,  follow  mal- 
nutrition and  the  long  list  of  nutri- 
tional disorders. 

Many  of  these  children  lose  ground 
physically,  because  of  a  deficiency  in 
the  milk  ration.  Milk  is  a  food  which 
children  must  have,  if  they  are  to  de- 
velop property.  It  is  not  only  a  splen- 
did food  in  itself,  but  it  possesses  a 
protective  value  in  the  dietary — mak- 
ing up  for  various  deficiencies  in  food 
elements.  •  It  is  a  great  balancer  of 
the  child's  diet. 

To  substitute  tea  and  coffee  for  milk 
in  the  case  of  growing  childen  is,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  medical  profession  and 
food  experts  in  general,  one  of  the 
meanest  kinds  of  neglect.  If  milk  is 
procurable,  and  one  of  the  saddest, 
if  it  is  not  procurable. 


HOUSEHOLD  HELPS. 


A  delicious  dessert  for  winter  is 
made  with  a  crisp,  short  biscuit  crust. 
Bake,  cut  with  a  hot  knife,  butter  and 
spread  with  any  favorite  jam  as  you 
would  spread  a  larger  cake. 

Egg  stains  can  be  easily  washed 
from  dishes  if  a  little  salt  is  sprin- 
kled over  them  before  washing  them. 

Sweet  potatoes  fill  a  very  real  want 
in  sugarless  dinners — they  can  be  used 


BIAZING-AWAY-IN  COST-DEFENCE ! 


LABOR  SAVING  THRIFT 


We  havp  yet  to  learn  of  a  family  that  would  be  will- 
ing to  «ro  bark  to  wood  after  umii--  our  Burner  and  en- 
joying' the  comforts  of  its  clean  gran.  That  Is  but  a 
natural  result  for  several  (rood  reasons — the  Burner  al- 
ways works,  it  is  always  ready.  A  piece  of  paper  and 
a  match  starts  it  quicker  than  a  wood  fire.  There  ia  no 
pumping1  to  do — the  natural  "fall"  of  the  oil  is  the  pres- 
sure, just  natural,  and  that  is  why  the  Burner  Works 
year  in  and  year  out.  because  it  is  natural  in  every  detail.  Give  the  oil  a 
chance,  and  it  will  naturally  turn  to  gas— properly  dry  this  pas  and  you 
have  the  most  wonderful,  clean  and  satisfactory  fire  it  has  ever  been  your 
privilege  to  enjoy,  nest  of  all,  you  keep  the  same  stove,  making  no 
changes  in  it  whatever — the  heat  is  even  and  needs  no  watching1.  AU  of 
this  for  less  money — do  you  wonder  why  they  never  go  back  to  wood? 
No  work,  more  comfort  and  pays  a  dividend.  Write  for  our  circular.  Re- 
member, we  are  the  inventors,  sole  owners  and  manufacturers  of  every- 
thing we  sell  to  meet  every  need  from  the  home  stove  to  steam  boilers. 

Burner  for  (Jookstove  or  Heater 
nnil  Combination  Valve  and  Drain 
Prepaid  Anywhere   $7.50 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

310  SOUTH  HILL  STREET, 
LOS  ANGELES.  (ML. 


for  pies  and  puddings  as  well  as  veg- 
etables. 

To  clean  white  enameled  furniture, 
use  a  solution  made  by  dissolving  one 
tablespoonful  baking  soda  in  a  pint  of 
warm  water.  Saturate  a  soft  cloth 
and  wipe  the  furniture. 

Blankets  which  are  not  in  use 
should  have  small  pieces  of  thoroughly 
dried  yellow  soap  scattered  in  the 
folds  when  they  are  put  away.  This 
will  keep  moths  out 

Candle  grease  on  a  carpet  may  be 
removed  by  means  of  blotting  paper 
and  hot  irons. 

To  keep  cheese  fresh,  wrap  it  in  a 
cloth  that  has  been  dipped  in  vinegar 
and  wrung  as  dry  as  possible.  Keep 
in  a  cool  place. 

Grass  stains  on  clothing  should  be 
soaked  in  paraffirte.  The  garment 
may  then  be  washed  as  usual. 

Carpets  or  rugs  may  be  brightened 
by  first  sweeping  thoroughly  and  then 
going  over  them  with  a  clean  cloth 
and  clear  salt  water.  Use  a  cupful 
of  coarse  salt  to  a  large  basin  of 
water. 


MORE  II  111  lrlAN  20  OIL  LA  MPS 
KT  LAST — the  light  of  lights — A  beauti- 
ful lamp  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  hunts 
its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  giving 
a  brilliant,  steady,  restful,  while  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  M A  1*15 
Brighter  than  the  brightest  electricity 
More  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  leas 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  Safer  than  the  safest 
oil  lamp  The 

COLEMAN  QUICKLITE 
No  wicks  to  trim — no  globes 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  grease, 
no    glare'  or     flicker  Abso- 
lutely safe.    Fuel  can't  spill — 
no  danger  even  If  tipped  over 
— will  last  a  lifetime 
Write  our  office  for 
Oatalor  21-R  V 
THE   COLEMAN    LAMP  CO, 
(Successors  to) 
COLE  LITE  A  SALES  CO, 
120  S.   Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Is  Your  Home 
Ready? 


The  Holidays  bring  added  respon- 
sibilities of  Hospitality. 


Joyful  though  never- the- less  real  burdens 
are  created  when  welcome  gueets  arrive. 
Preparedness  now  means  enjoyment  rather 
than  drudgery  when  visitors  come. 

Is  your  home  ready  to  do  its  duty?  Have 
you  all  the  needed  things  for  Guest  room. 
Living  room.  Dining  room  and  Kitchen  that 
will  insure  your  guests'  enjoyment  and 
warrant  pride  in  your  Home's  complete- 
ness? I  /       •       .  . 

Whether  its'  needs  are  little  or  mu.'h. 
Barker  Bros,  will  serve  you  quickly  and 
well  with  every  kind  of  Furniture.  Home 
Furnishing  or  Household  Appliance. 

Our  unusual  and  efficient  Mail  Order  Ser- 
vice places  every  article  in  our  immense 
stock  at  your  call.  You  can  select  by 
mail  as  surely  as  in  person.  May  we  show 
you  how  this  sure  and  satisfying  Personal 
Service  will  help  you  wherever  you  are? 

Or.  if  yon  are  undecided  as  to  year  Heme's 
needs,  but  want  suggestions,  let  us  send 
you  a  copy  of  the  Holiday  Number  of  our 
beautiful  magazine.  BETTER  HOMES, 
jifs*  issued.    It  is  not  sent  broadcast. 

A  Postal  request  will  bring  it  with  our 

Compliments. 


Complete  and   Helpful   Furnishers  of 
Successful  Homes. 

794  SOUTH  BROADWAY 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


MAIL  THIS 
COUPON 


Find  out  how  to  save 
tons  of  fuel  this  winter 
and  yet  enjoy  better  heating! 


PUT  in  a  Mueller  Pipe- 
less  Furnace  and  flood 
your  house  with  moist, 
healthful  heat  at  a  saving 
of  y$  to  Y2  on  fuel  cost. 

The  Mueller  Pipeless  is 
guaranteed  to  heat  every  room 
in  your  house  comfortably. 
And  thousands  of  installations 
prove  the  sincerity  of  this  writ- 
ten guarantee.     The  Mueller 


Pipeless  is  so  designed  and  con- 
structed that  it  never  fails. 

Mueller  heating  engineers 
designed  a  better  pipeless  furnace 
because  they  had  62  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  building  of  heat- 
ing systems.  No  wonder  then 
that  the  Mueller  Pipeless  scien- 
tifically and  correctly  applies  the 
laws  of  air  circulation  and  gives 
the  utmost  satisfaction  to  home 
owners. 


It  Is  properly  and  ocurately  proportioned  throughout.  Eight 
fit  every  home.    Easy  and  inexpensive  to  install.    Burns  all  fuels. 


The  interesting  book,  "The 
Modern  Method  of  Heating 
Your  Home, "explains  in  detail 
the  many  featuresof  construc- 
tion that  make  it  possible  for 
the  Mueller  Pipeless  Furnace 


to  give  such  dependable 
heating  service  and  sti  11  save 
youtonsoffuel.  We'll  glad- 
ly send  it  to  you  FREE — 
just  fill  out  and  mail  in  the 
coupon — NOW  I 


/ 


/ 

/ 

/  L.J. 
/Mueller 

L.J.  Mueller  Furnace  Co.,  231  Reed  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.    /  Foresee  C*. 
Makers  of  Heating  Svstcms  of  All  Kinds  Since  1857      /  2J1  r,«i  strsst 

Distributors  for  California:  / 

<-      p-        i  ,      y  Gentlemen:— 

Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,^"  l^Vj^C^l    /     Without  obli.atjoo 

5       ' y        on  my  part,  please 
22  other  distributing  points.    Immediate    '       send  me   your  fret 
shipment  to  any  part  of  the  country.     '      booklet  "The  Modern 

/       Method  of  Heating  Your 
/       Home"  and  name  of  near- 
S      est  dealer  who  can  show  me 
f       the  Mueller  Pi  pel  ess  Furnace. 

.    /  Name  — ■  

'  Postoffice  -"■ 


A 


State- 
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_  let's  iee — 
5Pfori209i 
less  in  price 

less  cjiality— 
why — ?—?—;- 


"Cheap"  tea  isn't  cheap, 
not  really;  it  makes  fewer 
cups  per  pound  than  good 
tea,  and  you  don't  even 
get  what  you  pay  for — the 
rich  full-flavor  of  fine  tea. 
You  do  get  tannin,  which 
is  bad  for  the  health. 

Your  really  cheap  tea  is 
Schilling  Tea.    It  costs 
only  y3  cent  per  cup,  and 
you  get  what  you  pay  for 
i — -the  true  tea-taste. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisco 


Bathe  in  a  real  tub 

A  white  porcelain  enameled  bath- 
tub will  make  bathing  a  pleasure. 

Pacific  Bathtubs  are  most  modern. 
Their  designs  are  simple  and  beau- 
tiful. 

And  they  give  ^lifetime  of  service. 
Although  Pacific  Plumbine  Fixrures  are 
equalled  in  quality  by  only  one  other  brand, 
you  pay  no  more  for  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures 
than  you  would  for  inferior  brands. 
All  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaranteed 
forever  against  any  defects  in  workmanship  or 
materials. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  "Book  of  Bath- 
rooms'* which  illustrates  our  complete  line. 

PACIFIC 

PLUM8ING  FIXTURES 

FOR  SAUK  BY  ALL  PLUMBEKS 

Main  offices: 
67  New  Montfomery  SL.  San  Francisco 
Factories: 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo,  California 


DLBTY  POWDER  PUFFS. 


Now  that  the  use  of  powder  is  so 
general  and  sad  to  relate,  the  public 
application  of  it  so  common,  the  trav- 
eling public  even  may  criticize  the 
condition  of  the  powder  puff  used. 

There  are  still  some  people  who 
consider  that  powdering  a  shiny  nose 
should  be  done  in  private,  just  the 
same  as  cleaning  one's  finger  nails  or 
combing  one's  hair.  But  the  consen- 
sus of  opinion  is  against  them,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  number  of  young, 
attractive,  well-bred  girls  who  use  a 
powder  puff  on  any  occasion. 

If  it  must  be  done,  let  the  puff  or 
chamois  skin  be  clean,  not  resem- 
bling in  color  a  cloth  to  wash  win- 
dows. 

There  is  a  trick  about  washing  them 
that  is  worth  passing  on  that  will 
leave  the  puffs  light  and  fluffy  and 
the  chamois  soft. 

Make  a  rich  suds  of  any  good  soap 
and  when  the  water  is  warm,  not  hot, 
stick  the  puffs  in;  let  soak  for  a 
couple  of  minutes  and  wash;  then 
rinse  in  warm,  soapy  water.  This  last 
feature  is  the  thing  to  remember.  If 
you  rinse  in  clear  water,  the  article 
will  not  be  pliable  and  fluffy. 

Wash  the  puffs  frequently  for  the 
protection  of  the  skin — using  a  dirty 
puff  ruins  the  pores  of  the  skin. 

A    SUGGESTION  CONCERNING 
POMEGRANATES. 


Editor  Home  Circle:  Some  'time  ago 
I  read  an  article  concerning  pome- 
granates. Some  one  was  asking  what 
to  plant  on  alkali  land,  stating  that 
some  one  had  suggested  pomegran- 
ates; and  you  stated  that  they  were 
not  profitable — in  fact,  no  market  for 
them.  I  have  had  very  little  use  for 
them,  and  know  of  no  one  who  has; 
but  recently  my  husband  and  I  exper- 
imented as  to  their  food  value  and 
we  found  they  would  make  a  splendid 
juice,  such  as  grape  juice.  This  juice 
contains  a  lot  of  sugar  and  would  be 
splendid  for  fruit  punch,  lemonade, 
etc.  We  crushed  the  pomegranates 
and  strained  the  juice.  Would  be  glad 
to  learn  of  the  experience  of  others 
in  this  line— M.  G.  S. . 


APRICOT  AND  PINEAPPLE  MAR- 
MALADE. 


Wash  and  put  through  meat  grind- 
er ten  pounds  of  dried  apricots;  cover 
with  water,  when  almost  cooked,  add 
eight  pounds  of  sugar  and  let  simmer 
for  two  hours.  Take  one  large  or  two 
small  pineapples,  core  and  remove 
the  eyes,  cut  in  thin  pieces  and  put 
on  stove  with  just  enough  water  to 
keep  from  burning.  When  tender, 
weigh  and  add  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  sugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit. 
Cook  half  an  hour,  then  add  to  the 
apricots  and  cook  until  thick.  Canned 
pineapple  may  be  used  if  more  con- 
venient. 

EAST  MONET  FOR  MAGGIE. 

"My  sister  Maggie  is  a  very  fortu- 
nate girl." 
"Yes?  Why?" 

'  Dunno.  But  she  went  to  a  party 
last  night,  and  played  blind  man's 
buff  all  the  evening.  The  gentlemen 
hunt  around  and  find  a  girl,  and  then 
they  must  either  kiss  her  or  give  her 
a  shilling." 

"Yes?" 

"Maggie  came  home  with  thirty 
shillings  and  a  war  bond." — Tit-bits. 


"THE  FUEL  QUESTION  SETTLED  FOR  ALL  TIME" 
BY  THE  SIMPLEST  THING  IN  THE  WORLD 

The  Premier  Burner 

You're  going  over  in  your  mind  just  how  to  meet  the  fuel 
situation.    This  has  been  a  burning  question  for  the  past 
few  years,  and  is  getting  more  serious  all  the  time. 


The  Premier  makes  its  own  gas  from  Kerosene  (common  coal  oil) 


Does  not  smoke  or  soot,      Operates  on  gravity  feed. 
Is  guaranteed  indefinitely,     Starts  with  a  paper. 
COMPLETE  OUTFITS: 

$12.50— for  No.  6  and  smaller  stoves. 

$22.56— for  No.  7  and  No.  9  stores. 

VAUGHAN  &  MAT.ISON.jr 

225  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


JL  HE  refreshment  tray  can  always 
thank  Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate 
for  its  magic  aid.  Creamy  hot  choco- 
late to  drink;  cakes  with  possibly  a 
chocolate  filling  and  frosting;  waxy 
squares  of  chocolate  fudge — not  to  men- 
tion countless  other  "goodies" — appear 
in  a  twinkling  when  the  hostess  sum- 
mons the  ever-ready  can  of  Ghirardelli's. 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  V2  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  "Gear-ar-delly" 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


San  Francisco 


(F2) 


GHIRARDELLI'S 

Ground  Chocolate 


and  happy 

Pearl  Oil  in  a  good  oil  heater 
keeps  dampness  and  chill  from  the 
home.  It  gives  warmth  and  cozi- 
ness  without  smoke  or  odor,  dust 
or  dirt.  Portable.  Economical. 

Pearl  Oil  is  refined  and  re- 
refined  to  be  pure  and  clean  burn- 
ing. Sold  in  bulk  and  five-gallon 
cans.  Save,  money  by  buying  in 
bulk.   Order  by  name — Pearl  Oil. 

We  recommend  Perfection  Oil  Heaters 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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NEVADA  NEWS  NOTES. 

P.  A.  Simon  of  Mina  has  made  ap- 
plication to  the  State  Engineers' 
office  for  the  right  to  use  the  East 
Walker  River  for  the  generation  of 
electric  power.  It  is  estimated  that 
6000  horse  power  can  be  generated. 
The  water  is  to  be  empounded  behind 
rock  and  concrete  dams  at  a  cost  of 
$600,000,  the  plant  to  be  construct- 
ed within  three  years. 

The  State  Engineer  is  to  investi- 
gate the  feasibility  of  hooking  this 
project  up  with  the  proposed  storage 
system  promoted  by  the  Smith  and 
Mason  Valley  ranches. 

A  private  dam  is  being  constructed 
on  the  East  fork  of  the  Carson  River 
by  the  H.  F.  Dangberg  Company, 
Fritz  Schacht,  G.  Fettic,  F.  Settle- 
meyer  and  F.  W.  Cook.  This  dam  is 
to  be  a  permanent  division  dam  to  re- 
place the  one  of  rock  and  willow  con- 
struction, which  has  been  washed  out 
many  times  in  years  gone  bye. 

A  recent  report  of  the  State  Tax 
Commission  shows  that  Agriculture 
and  stock  raising  furnishes  the  ma- 
jority of  the  funds  for  meeting  the 
expenses  of  the  State  government. 

The  tax  rolls  show  that  there  are 
1,778,827  acres  of  privately  owned 
lands,  304,118  head  of  cattle,  and 
1049,999  sheep. 

Richard  Kirman  of  Reno  and  Chas. 
Lewis  of  Carson  'City  have  ordered 
three  pair  of  foxes  from  Canada, 
which  are  to  be  placed  on  the  Pomine 
Ranch  near  Tallac,  where  it  Is 
thought  conditions  of  altitude,  clim- 
ate and  water  will  be  ideal  for  fox 
farming. 

This  being  rather  a  dull  period  on 
the  hay  farms  in  northern  Nevada, 
Mr.  Frank  Eston  of  Battle  Mountain 
has  just  leased  100  head  of  work 
horses  to  the  rice  farmers  of  Colusa, 
California. 

Owing  to  a  shortage  of  rail  stock 
cars  many  cattle  and  sheep  are  being 
trained  to  Battle  Mountain  from 
points  in  Nye  and  Lander  counties. 

J.  M.  Barry  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cali- 
fornia, has  just  shipped  90  head  of 
range  horses  to  his  California  ranch. 
The  horses  are  of  a  very  cheap  class 
and  will  be  slaughtered  for  chicken 
feed.  The  shipment  was  made  from 
the  Battle  Mountain  country. 

Geo.  B.  Williams  of  Fallon  sold 
and  delivered  4000  head  of  prime 
mutton  lambs  to  the  Western  Meat 
Company  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  said 
he  received  in  excess  of  $30,000  for 
the  entire  lot. 

The  Gorat  ranches  on  Bull  Run 
Creek,  near  Whiterock  in  Elko  Coun- 
ty, has  gathered  and  shipped  forty- 
two  cars  of  beef  cattle,  which  were 
sold  to  the  Western  Meat  Company  of 
San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Short  of  Nevada  will 
have  a  public  sale  of  Shorthorns  on 
November  28,  at  Sacramento.  The 
cattle  consigned  will  consist  of  heifers 
from  10  months  to  2  years  old  and  10 
head  of  young  service  bulls.  Those 
who  wish  to  purchase  something  for 
foundation  herds  should  not  miss  this 
opportunity.  Details  of  the  sale  will 
appear  in  a  later  issue.  Col.  Leach- 
man  will  cry  the  sale. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


LIVE  STOCK  PATE  SALES. 


November  6.  California  Shorthorn 
Breeders'  Association,  San  Francisco. 
Consignment  sale. 

November  7.  Facific  Coast  Hereford 
Breeders'  Association,  San  Francisco. 
Consignment  sale. 

November  11.  W.  D.  Holllngshead  & 
Sons,  Duroc-Jersey  boar  sale. 

November  28.  Geo.  W.  Short,  Short- 
horn Cattle.  Sacramento. 

January  15.  California  Duroc-Jersey 
Breeders'  Association.  Davis.  Consign- 
ment sale. 

January  16.  Harvey  M.  Berglund, 
Dixon.    Duroc-Jersey  swine. 

January  31.  Ireland  Ranch,  Owens- 
mouth.  Fifty  bred  Duroc-Jersey  sows 
and  gilts. 

February  12.  San  Joaquin  County 
Poland-China  Breeders'  Association, 
Lodi.     Sixty  bred  sows  and  gilts. 

February  14.  Castleview  Ranch, 
Santa  Rosa.  Fifty  bred  Berkshire 
sows   and  gilts. 

February  17.  Sandercock  Land  Co., 
Sacramento.     Berkshire  sale. 

February  21.  J.  F.  McSwain,  Merced. 
Poland-Chinas. 

February  28.  J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise. 
Poland-Chinas. 

April  17.-  Butte  City  Ranch.  Short- 
horns, Berkshires,  Shropshires  and 
Shetlands. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  October  20.  1910. 
BARLEY. 

There  is  so  little  business  In  barley  that 
the  street  does  not  agree  on  quotations.  If 
one  wants  to  sell  the  quotations  below  would 
be  all  that  a  dealer  would  offer.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  buyer  appears  in  the  market, 
the  price  asked  is  likely  to  be  from  10  to  25 
cents  higher,  according  to  what  the  seller 
thinks  he  can  get.  The  market  is  entirely 
one  of  bargaining. 

Feed   $2.90®  2.95 

Shipping;   93.15®  3.20 

OATS. 

The  time  condition  prevails  in  oats  as  in 
barley.  Some  dealers  are  offering  red  feed  at 
S3  flat,  but  the  buyers  claim  that  no  sales 
except  possibly  for  a  tfew  sacks  have  been 
made  at  higher  than  82.85. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.75®  2.85 

Red  for  seed    Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Recleaaed  Red  or  Black  for  seed  ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

Like  the  other  grains  there  iB  no  activity  in 
corn.  While  some  Egyptian  sold  a  week  or 
two  ago  as  high  as  $3.50  it  is  reported  that 
$3.25  was  the  best  offer  of  the  past  week. 

California   $3.60  6  3.60 

Egyptian,  choice   $8.15®  3.25 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1.338  tone  compared  with  1013  the  previous 
week.  The  drop  in  receipts  was  caused 
mostly  by  lack  of  transportation.  As  the  fields 
are  practically  cleaned  up  by  this  time,  hay 
from  now  on  will  probably  come  from  ware- 
houses. This  hay  must  command  a  better 
price  to  pay  the  expenses  of  storage,  otherwise 
it  would  not  be  withdrawn  at  this  time.  With 
the  car  situation  as  acute  as  it  is,  very  small 
receipts  »nay  be  looked  for  and  no  doubt 
firmer  prices  on  the  hay  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket will  result. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oot  $17.00®  21.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $16.00®  18.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $19.00®22.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay  $15.00®  18.00 

Barley  Hay   $16.00 619.C0 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $17.00®  22.00 

Stock  Hay   $12.00®15.00 

No.  1  Barley  Straw,  per  bale  . .     .50  ®  .80 
FEEDSTUFFS. 

While  there  were  no  changes  in  the  feed- 
stuff market  this  week  higher  prices  may  be 
looked  for  as  the  price  of  hay  advances.  How- 
ever, if  the  grains  continue  as  dull  as  during 
the  past  few  weeks  little  advance  may  be  ex- 
pected on  this  description  of  feedstuffs. 

Rolled  Oats   -  $61.00®  62.00 

Rolled  Barley   $61.00  'a  62.00 

Cracked  Corn  $78 .00  @  79 .00 

Alfalfa  Products  $38.00®  45.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Onions  have  been  strong  throughout  the 
week  and  registered  several  advances  in 
prices,  both  on  the  wharf  and  on  the  street. 
Potatoes  are  somewhat  firmer,  but  as  yet  show 
little  change  in  price.  The  market  is  prac- 
tically bare  of  -Garnets  and  no  more  ship- 
ments in  quantity  of  these  are  expected.  Ore- 
gon potatoes  will  be  on  the  market  within  the 
next  week  or  so.  Tomatoes  were  not  in  such 
great  quantity  and  an  advance  of  25  cents 
was  made.  Some  extras  sold  even  higher. 
Hubbard  squashes  and  pumpkins  are  becom- 
ing plentiful  and  range  from  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  sack  for  the  former  and  75c  to  $1.00  for 
the  latter.  The  season  for  green  corn  is 
about  over  and  only  a  few  Backs  remain  on 
sale. 

String  Beans   8®12%c 

Pea*  |  9®llc 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.00®  1.25 

Rhubarb,  Strawberry,  box   Nominal 

Cucumbers   75c®  1.00 

Eggplant,  box   75c®  1.00 

Lettuce,  per  crate   76c®  1.25 

Tomatoes,  Early  Annas  50®  75c 

do.   Stone   $1.00  (it  1.25 

Summer  Squash,   lugs.   Alameda  $1.00®  1.60 

do.   Hubbard   .'  $1.25®1.50 

Pumpkins   75c  ®  1 .00 

Green  Corn.  Alameda,  sack  None 

Potatoes,  local  whites   $2.26® 2.50 

do.   Rivers   $2.25® 2.50 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  3%  ®4c 

Onions,  new  red    Nominal 

do.   Browns   $4.00®  4. 25 

do.  YeUow   i$3.50@4.00 

do.  Green,  Alameda   $1.00  ($1.25 

Garlic   '.  20  ®  22c 

BEANS. 

Prices  on  the  new  crou  of  Mexican  reds  were 
announced  this  week.  There  was  some  de- 
mand for  new  cranberries  and  a  slight  advance 
was  made.  Limas  are  -till  held  at  $14.50  by 
the  association,  but  outside  growers  are  sell- 
ing them  freely  at  $13.50.  The  market  as  a 
whole  Is  quiet. 

Variety  Old  crop       New  crop 

Bayos   $6.25®  6.60   

Blackeyes  $5.75®  6.00    6.00  @6.15 

Cranberry   $6.50®  6.90    7.60®  7.75 


Pinks   $5.75®  6.90    6.00  ®6.15 

Red  Mexican   $6.00® 5.75    6.60® 6.90 

Tepary   $2.60®  2.75   

Gorbanzos   ..9.60610.00 

Large  Whites   $5.76®  6.00    6.00  6  6  25 

SmaU  Whites   $6.60®  6.75    6.60®  6.76 

Limas    $14.60  j 

do.  Baby   13.00 

POULTRY. 


Three  cars  of  Eastern  came  in  during  the 
week  and  another  is  scheduled  to  arrive  before 
the  end  of  the  current  week.    This  has  had 
the  effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  smooth 
young  roosters  and  these  prices  may  go  stUl 
lower.    There  is  something  of  a  scarcity  of 
small  broilers,  and  all  broiler  prices  are  firmly 
held.    Hens  are  inclined  to  be  stronger,  but  j 
higher  prices  are  hardly  looked  for  in  the  j 
immediate  future.     Dressed  turkeys  came  in  ; 
somewhat  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  mar- 
ket and  the  top  prices  were  shaved  to  move 
I  them  promptly.     A  good  demand  for  young 
ducks  developed  during  the  week  which  caused 
'  that  description  to  advance.     On  the  whole 
the  market  is  in  a  healthy  condition. 
Broilers.  1%  lbs.  and  under  37®  40c 

do.  1  %  to  2  lbs  32  6  35c 

Fiens.  2  to  3  lbs.   32®  33c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  35  6  36c 

do.  Leghorns  31®  33c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   31®32c 

Old  oostes.  coloed.  pe  lb  22c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb.  .  .50®  62c 

do.  live   43  6  45c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  26®  27c 

do.  old,  pe  lb  22  623c 

Squabs,  per  lb   60  6  65c 

Ducks,  young   20®  28c 

do,  old.  per  lb    23  6  25c 

Belgian  hares   15®  16c 

Jack  rabbits  $2.50® 3.50 

BUTTER. 

Trading  in  butter  was  quiet  during  the  week 
and  there  were  no  changes  in  conditions  noted. 
Prices  showed  but  little  change  from  day  to 
cess  of  the  high  of  last  week.  The  high  price 
day  and  the  high  of  the  week  was  not  in  ex- 
tor  bntter  for  the  month  of  October  was  65 
cents,  which  compares  favorably  with  the 
high  price  of  64  >_  for  the  same  period  last 
year.  However  the  low-price  this  month  was 
61 %  compared  with  the  low  of  66%  a  year 
ago.  So  the  average  price  wiU  show  some- 
what higher  for  October  this  year. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra  61%  63%  61%  62%  62%  62 

EGOS. 

Extra  eggs  continued  on  their  upward  path, 
reaching  79  %c  to  the  growers  on  the  28th. 
This  high  price  of  the  month  is  stiU  2  cents 
less  than  the  high  of  October  a  year  ago. 
Like  butter,  however,  the  low  of  a  year  ago 
was  much  lower  than  the  low  of  this  year. 

|  and  the  average  price  for  this  October  is 
therefore  higher  than  a  year  ago.    As  the 

I  price  of  extras  continued  to  advance  the  dirties 

I  were  withdrawn  from  the  market,  the  accu- 
mulation of  this  description  apparently  being 

I  exhausted.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  mar-' 
ket  is  the  differential  between  extra  pullets 
and  extras  of  the  highest  grade.  A  year  ago 
there  was  a  difference  of  only  9  cents  be- 
tween the  twos  descriptions.  This  year  the  dif- 
ference was  18%  cents  on  the  day  each 
touched  the  top  prices.  The  most  plausible 
explanation  of  this  seems  to  be  that  the  pul- 
lets are  not  shipped  East,  and  the  home  con- 
sumption is  not  enough  to  push  them  ten 
cents  higher  than  their  present  quotations. 
This  explanation  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
last  year  these  pullets  brought  ten  cents 
higher  than  the  high  of  the  present  year, 
while  to  date  extras  brought  only  two  cents 
higher  last  year. 

Thu.    Fri.  Sat 

Extras  73%  73%  77 

Dirties.No.l  69%  69% 
Ex.  pullets  60%  60  61 
Undersized   64%  64%  56 
CHEESE. 

The   cheese   market  continues  quiet  with 
slow  movement  at  the  quoted  prices.  N 
California  Flats,  fancy   30c 

do.  Firsts   27c 

Y.  A..  Fancy  32  %c 

Oregon  Triplet   30  %c 

do.  Y.  A  33c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  were  few  changes  in  the  prices  of 
fruits  during  the  week.  Apples  continue  to 
grow  in  favor,  and  with  grapes  practically 
dominate  the  market.  Berries  continue  to 
come  in  and  strawberries  sold  at  higher  quo- 
tations this  week. 

Apples.   Jonathan   $1.5062.76 

do.  King   $1.60®  2.00 

do.   Bellflower   $1.5061.75 

do.  Pippins   $2.00® 2.26 

do.  Oregons   $3.00  63.50 

Quinces   $1.00  61.60 

Pears  '  $2.00®4.00 

Strawberries   $18.00  6  20.00 

Raspberries   $13.00  616.00 

Peaches.   Oregon   $1.25  61.50 


Mon.  Tu.  Wed 

76%  79%  77% 

61  63%  62% 

65%  57  57% 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  hy  1.  L.  Nagle.) 


Sacramento,  October  27.  1919. 
Tin  n-  has  been  very  little  change  in  East- 
ern markets  this  week  from  the  week  previ- 
ous. Prices  on  sound  fruit  of  all  varieties 
have  ruled  high,  with  a  continued  strong  de- 
mand. 

There  is  every  indication  that  conditions 
will  remain  about  the  same  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  season  and  though  there  has 
been  a  little  inactivity  in  the  purchase  of 
drum  and  keg  Emperors  on  account  of  the 
high  prices  asked  by  the  growers,  considerable 
stock  has  been  placed  in  storage,  which  will 
probably  be  put  upon  the  market  as  soon  as 
crate  and  lug  grapes  have  been  disposed  of. 

Shipments  of  grapes  from  California  are 
lightening  up  and  there  will  be  a  noticeable 
decline  in  the  offerings  from  now  on.  Ship- 


ments, however,  should  continue,  with  fav- 
orable weather  conditions,  for  at  least  three 
weeks. 

Averages  for  the  week: 

NEW  YORK:  Malaga  Grapes.  $2.32:  Em- 
perors. $2.10;  Cornichon.  $2.44;  Alicante 
Bouschet.  $2.78;  Tokays,  $2.07;  Mission. 
$2.31:  Muscats.  $2.12;  Zinfandel.  $2.24;  B. 
Clairgcau  Pears,  $3.70;  Winter  Nelis.  $3.94; 
Cornice.  $4.36:  Glout  Morceau.  $3.60. 

BOSTON:  Tokay  Grapes.  $2.22;  Emperors, 
$2.47;  Malagas.  $2.18:  Cornichon,  $2.28;  Zin- 
fandel, $1.77;  Alicante  Bouschet,  $1.82;  Mus- 
cats, $1.56;  Mission,  $1.02;  Clairgeau  Pears. 
$5.30. 

CHICAGO:  Malaga  Grapes.  $2.12;  Zinfandel. 
$1.49;  Cornichon.  $2.51:  Tokays.  $1.92;  Em- 
perors. $2.30;  Mission,  $1.60. 


Grapes   $1.50  6  2.00 

Fig,   $1.60 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Arizona  grapefruit  continues  to  ■  arrive  in 
good  quantity  and  is  selling  better  than  the 
first  arrivals.    The  rest  of  the  a  true  market 

is  unchanged. 

Oranges.  Valencia*   .'  $6.2566.76 

Grapefruit,  old   $6.00  66.6* 

do.  Arizona,  Los  Angeles  lug  .  .$1.75  6  2.0» 
Lemons,  fancy   $7.oO*i7.5C 

do,  choice   .  .$6,00  6  6.5C 

do,  standard   $5.00  6  5.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  dried  fruit  market  continues  strong  and 
while  there  have  been  no  advances  in  prices 
changes  to  a  higher  level  may  be  expected  any 
day. 

Apples   16®  18c 

Pears    164tl8%c 

Apricots  21®  28c 

Prunes   11613c 

Figs,  Adriatic   12®  18c 

do,  CaUmyrna   15®  21c 

HONEY. 

The  Honey  Association  is  reported  to  have 
been  shipping  some  honey  and  the  market  for 
light  amber  was  firmed  up  a  cent  in  conse- 
quence.   Local  conditions  in  honey  show  no 

change. 

Water  White   18®20c 

Light  Amber  (Mountain)   lb ti  18c 

do    (Alfalfa)   14  616c 

RICE. 

There  were  no  changes  in  rice  quotations 
either  for  spot  or  futures  this  week.  The 
market  is  regarded  as  steady  and  little  varia- 
tion from  present  prices  is  expected  before 
the  crop  is  about  ready  to  move. 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  Octooer  28,  1919. 
BUTTER. 

This  market  is  down  lc  since  quoted  last 
week.  Receipts  also  slightly  under  a  week 
ago.  but  demand  is  keeping  up  at  quotations. 

Receipts  for  the  week,  207.900  lbs. 

Fresh  California,  extra  creamery   64c 

do,  prime  first  62c 

do,  first  ,  61c 

EGGS. 

Receipts  for  the  week  show  a  slight  in- 
crease since  last  report.  Offerings  are  light, 
but  demand  is  very  good.    Receipts  for  the 

week,  601  cases. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   73c 

do,  case  count   67c 

do.  pullets   57c 

rol'l.TRY. 

Receipts  are  only  fair.  Broilers  in  good  de- 
mand and  hens  selling  fairly.  Turkey h  are 
lower  and  slow  sale  for  tnesa.  Ducks  re- 
ported in  fair  demand. 

Broilers.  1  to  IK  lbs  42c 

Broilers,  1%  to  1%  lbs  43c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  32c 

Roosters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  Bp  ....33c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  19c 

Tartan  356  37e 

Hens  316  3&0 

Ducks   25  6  27c.) 

Geese   27e  I 

HAY — F.  O.  B.  I -os  Angeles. 

This  market  reports  lighter  receipts,  but  the 
demand  is  fair  for  all  offerings.  AU  price  re- 
main the  same  as  quoted  a  week  ago. 

Barley  hay,   ton   $18,506  21.5$, 

Oat  hay.  ton  $22.60  6  25.0$ 

Alfalfa  Northern,  ton  ,  $24  Oil  U  25.08 

Alfalfa  local,  ton   $25.00 «t  27.0$ 

Straw   '.  $  8.00  tj  10  08 

FRESH  VEGETABLES. 

Offerings  are  lighter  sinee  last  reported. 
The  demand  is  very  good  for  all  fre*h  stuff 
at  quotations,  while  stale  is  very  hard  to 
move.  Potatoes  still  advancing,  ami  onion* 
are  also  higher.  Lettuce  higher  and  scarce. 
Slow  sale  on  limas.  Green  peppers  in  good 
demand. 

Potatoes.    Northern    Burhanks    .  .S2.706  2.8C' 

do,  Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $2.60  6  2.7$ 

Sweet  Potatoes   SI. 756;  2.0$ 

Onions,  Stockton,  yellows,  cwt.  .  . $3.75 4«4.08 

do.  White  Globe,  cwt  $3.50w3.6t 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  90c  6  l  .M 

Lettuce,  crate   SI.  low  1.5$ 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  I'ox   75c 6 1.8$ 

Summer  squash,  lug   .",0  6  600 

Peas,  per  lb  Iu6rl2« 

Kentucky   Wonders   6%  67 tit 

String  Beans,  wax   0  67* 

do.   Green   b*,/-.'6  7%< 

Tomatoes,  lug  box   40H80e 

Lima  Beans,  local,  lb  0  6  7e 

Cucumbers,  local,  lug  box   004t75e 

Watermelons.  100  lbs  75c61.09 

Corn,  lug  box   «fO«i75o 

Peppers.  BeU.  lb  364e 

Casabas.  lb  161  %« 

Celery,  crate   $3.50  6  3.76 

Cauliflower,  crate   $1.756  8.0$ 

FRUITS. 

This  market  reports  all  choice  to  fancy  iB 
very   good   demand    at    present  quotations. 
Slow  sale  for  all  poor  stuff. 
Strawberries— 

30  basket  crates,  fancy   $5.75  6  6.0$ 

Poor  to  choice   $5.0066.2$ 

Blackberries,  case  30  boxes   ...  .$4.006 6.C 

Grapes.  Malaga,  lb  6®T 

do,  Tokays  .*  6  01 

do,  Muscat   4  01 

do,  Cornichon.  lbs  5< 

Crabapples   6< 

Apples.  White  and  Red  Astrakhan,  lb  44 

Pears,  Bartlett,  lb  

Japanese  Persimmons,  lb  74 

Apples — Bellfleurs,  4  tier   $1  60  < 

do.  Jonathan,   packed  box  2.76®  2 

do.  Red  Pcrmain.  packed  box  8l4._. 

do  White  Pcrmain.  packed  box  $1.70  6  1.76 
do.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins,  pkd  box  $170. 
do.   Spitzenburg,   packed  box.  .$3.00 *i  3.28 
BEANS.  * 

Not  much  doing  in  this  market.  Prices  too 
same  as  reported  last  week.    The  market  is 

dull. 

Limas.  |«-r  cwt   $12  50  613.88 

Large  white.  I>er  cwt   $0.26 

Small  white,  iht  cwt  $6.58 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt  $.V00  6  6  25 

Tepary.  per  cwt  $3.00  6  8.2$ 

Pink,  per  cwt  $6.26 


November  1,  1.919. 
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da.  Muscat   4@5c 

do,  Tokays   6<g7c 

da.  Rose  Peru,  lb  3 Mi® 4c 

do.  Hamburgers,  lb  3Vi<«!4c 

do.  4%    tier   81.30®  1.40 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report. 

Los  Angeles,  October  28,  1919. 
The  Valencia  orange  market  showed  a  steady 
demand  this  week  for  sound  fruit.  There  has 
been  a  big  imprOTement  with  regard  to  re- 
frigerator car  shortage.  With  probably  3,200 
cars  rcmainmg  the  trade  is  assured  of  a  good 
supply  of  oranges  well  along  toward  the 
middle  of  December.     Due  to  present  labor 


conditions  lumber  mills  have  been  somewhat 
handicapped,  and  have  been  unable  to  turn 
out  the  needed  amount  of  box  shook. 

Judging  from  the  present  outlook  the  new 
crop  of  navels  in  Tulare  county  will  be  much 
better  than  what  was  first  anticipated,  which 
will  probably  mean  an  increase  of  from  15 
to  25  per  cent  over  last  season's  production. 
Prices  have  ranged  from  $4.75  to  $5.  f.  o.  b., 
on  best  grades. 

Prices  have  eased  somewhat  with  regard  to 
lemons,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  lemon 
markets  have  entered  into  competition  with 
the  southern  markets.  Prime  lemons  have 
sold  from  $5  to  $6.  f.  o.  b.  California  points. 

The  total  number  cars  of  oranges  shipped 
for  the  season  commencing  November  1  have 
been  34.605  and  9,564  cars  of  lemons. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  October  29,  1919. 
CATTLE  —  Cattle  prices  have  receded  a 
fraction  of  a  cent  in  the  past  week.  The 
proportion  0f  prime  stock  in  the  beef  cattle 
receipts  on  this  market  is  not  large,  and 
buyers  are  bcseiged  with  a  redundancy  of  cow 
stuff  and  other  undesirable  varieties.  The 
cattle  markets  Bast  continue  to  be  congested, 
and  the  price  trend  is  downward 

Steers.  No.  1.  1M0-1200  lbs  10%  @  11c 

do.  No.  1.  1200-1400  lbs  10  @10%c 

do,  2nd  quality    8*£@  9c 

do.  thin   6%@  7V,c 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1   8  %  fg)  9c 

do,  2nd  quality    7     <gj  7i£c 

do.  thin    iVt®  6c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good    5&®  6%e 

ft™?" 4*4®  6%c 

do,  Thin    3  %  @  4>Ac 

Calves,  lightweight   \\c 

do,  medium   10c 

do.  heavy   .8®  9C 

SHEEP — The  sheep  market  is  quiet  and 
steady.  A  fair  trade  is  being  done  over  the 
retail  counter,  and  good  fat  lamb  stock  is 
especially  in  demand.  Quotations  are  prac- 
tically unchanged. 

Lambs,  yearling    inc 

do,  milk   i'i  @  12  %c 

Sheep,    wethers    g@  giic 

do.  ewes    6V£@  7c 

HOGS — Hogs  are  still  on  the  toboggan 
though  the  decline  is  less  rapid  than  a  few 
weeks  ago.  It  is  felt  in  some  quarters  that 
•rices  cannot  go  much  lower  at  present  in 
in  the  face  of  high  feed  prices,  labor  costs 
and  transportation  charges.  The  widespread 
strikes  and  corresponding  scarcity  of  money 
in  c»rculation  has  restricted  demand  some- 
what. A  slight  lowering  of  quotations  is 
noted. 

Hogs,  hard,  grain  fed,  100  to  150  lbs  813c 

do.  150  to  235  lbs   12V,c 

do.  226  te  300  lbs  !n^c 

PORTLAND  LIVE  STOCK. 
Portland,  Ore.,  October  28,  1919 

CATTLE  —  Market  steady;  receipts.  31. 
Steers,  best  80.69  « 10.50;  good  to  choice,  89 
«0 ■•><);  medium  to  good.  $8@9;  fair  to  good. 
*/®8;  common  to  fair.  85.50O6.50;  good 
to  choice  cows  and  heifers,  87.50  (it  8.50;  me- 
dium to  good,  86 (S  7.50;  fair  to  medium,  85  50 
UH.oO:  canners,  84.75 (it 5.75 :  bulls,  $5W7- 
prime  light  calves,  $14®  10;  heavy  calves,  $8 
«ld:  stockers  and  feeders,  $7.50®9.25. 

HOGS — Market  steady;  receipts,  295.  Prime 
mixed,  $13.76(914:  medium.  $13®13  50- 
smooth   heavies.    $12®  12.50;    rough     $11  w 


11.50;  pigs,  $12®  13. 

SHEEP — Market  steady;  receipts,  20.  East- 
ern lambs,  $11®  11.50;  valley,  $10®  10.50: 
feeders.  $8®  9;  yearlings,  $7.50®  ®  9;  weth- 
ers, $7.50®  8.50;  ewes,  $5® 6.50. 


Los  Angeles,  October  28,  1919. 

CATTLE — Prices  are  firmer  and  good  de- 
mand. Cows  are  plentiful  and  the  market  for 
them  is  dull. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  1000®  1100  lbs.   .  .89.50®  11.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   $8.00®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $7.60®  8.00 

Canners   $5.00®  5.50 

HOGS — Sharply  lower.  Receipts  reported 
only  fair.     Demand  is  fair  at  the  decline. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
H^avy  overag'g  275®  350  lbs.   88.50®  10.00 
Heavy  averag  g  226®  275  lbs.  $10.60®  11 .50 
Light   $11.50@12.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags.  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Lambs  in  good  demand.  Wethers 
and  ewes  reported  to  be  slow  sale.  All  prices 
the  same  as  last  week. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Prime  wethers   $8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings   $8.50®  9.50 

Prime  ewes   $8.00®  8.60 

Lambs   $12.50®  13.50 


EASTERN. 


Chicago,  October  28,  1919. 

HOGS — 30,000;  estimated  tomorrow,  20,- 
000;  estimated  tomorrow,  20,000;  mostly  25c 
higher,  closing  weak.  Bulk,  813®  13.85;  top. 
$14.  Heavy,  $13.25  @  13.75 ;  medium,  $13.15 
®  13.85;  light.  813.35®  13.75;  light  light. 
$13®  13.50;  heavy  packing  sows,  smooth. 
812.75®  13.25;  packing  sows,  rough,  $12.50 
®  12.75;  pigs.  812.25  <U!  13.25. 

CATTLE — 27,000;  estimated  tomorrow,  17,- 
000;  weak.  Beef  steers,  medium  and  heavy- 
weight, choice  and  prime.  816.75  @  19.50 ;  me- 
dium and  good,  810.75®  16.50;  common,  $8.25 
10.50;  light-weight,  good  and  choice,  $14® 
19;  common  and  medium,  $7.50®  13.75. 
Butcher  cattle — Heifers,  80.75®  14.75;  cows, 
86.50®  13;  canners  and  wethers,  $5.25® 6.50; 
veal  calves,  817®  18.50;  feeder  steers,  $6.75 
@13;  stocker  steers.  $6®  10.25.  Western 
range — Steers.  $7.75®  16.50;  cows  and  heif- 
ers. $6  @  13. 

SHEEP — 37,000;  estimated  tomorrow,  35,- 
000;  firm.  Lambs,  $12.25  ®  15.35 ;  culls  and 
common,  $6.50®  12;  ewes,  medium,  good  and 
choice,  $6.75®  8.25;  culls  and  common,  $3@ 
$6.50:  breeding,  $6.75®  12.50. 


UKKKl.V     HUTTEIl  AVERAGES. 
Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 

Snn  FniuclNCo      Lost  Angelen 


Week 
Ending 


Jan. 


Feb. 


March 


April  3. 


2. 
9. 
16. 

23 
30. 
6. 
13 
20. 
27. 
6. 
13. 
20. 
27. 


May 


June 


July 


,  August 


I  Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


10. 
17. 
24. 

x. 

8. 
15. 
22. 
29. 

5. 
12. 
19. 
26. 

8. 
10. 
17. 
24. 
31. 

7. 
14. 
21. 
28. 

4. 
11. 
18. 
25. 

2. 

9. 
IS. 
23. 
30 

6 
13 
20 
27 

4. 
11. 
18. 
26. 


litis 
. .  .58.40 
..  .51.08 
. .  .62.33 

 52.60 

.  .  .63.00 
.  .  .60.80 

 5200 

. .  .61.41 
. .  .51.30 
.  .  .60.66 
. .  .61.16 
.  .  .47.83 
.  .  .46.30 
.  .  .43.16 
.  .  .39.25 
. .  .40.50 
.  .  .40.60 
. .  .40.83 
. .  .40.66 
.  .  .40.46 
.  .  .40.33 
. .  .42.30 
. . .43  00 
.  .  .44.92 
.  .  .46.50 
.  .  .47.42 
.  .  .48.08 
.  .  .48.90 
.50.83 
.62.66 
.62.18 
...62.18 
. .  .61.66 
.  .  .62.25 
.  .  .63.00 
.  .  .53.00 
.  .  .54.90 
.  .  .  5T.80 

 61.33 

 84.75 

.  .  .64.50 
.  .  .82.50 

 01.75 

. .  .60.50 
.  .  .59.60 
. .  .60.0* 
. .  .61.80 
. .  .61.60 
.  .62.60 
.  .M.0» 
.  .63.50 
.  .64.60 


J»l» 

66.19 
61.00 
61.70 

65.83 
44.91 
43.58 
46.80 
51.58 
63.90 
56.16 
65.58 
54.41 
66.41 
54.23 
57.16 
62.41 
62.41 
62.41 
62.91 
55.16 
57.91 
67.91 
64.12 
53.58 
53.16 
62.83 
52.37 
52.12 
52.71 
64.24 
65.08 
56.50 
52.33 
52.66 
52.66 
56.20 
58.70 
59.70 
60.58 
62.70 
63.41 
62.90 
62.00 


litis 

50.16 
50.00 
60.50 
52.0 
51.83 
49.66 
48.00 
48.00 
49.33 
50.00 
49.50 
47.00 
43.30 
42.16 
39.50 
37.16 
38.16 
39.00 
39.00 
41.00 
41.00 
39.00 
41.58 
40.58 
41.75 
63.00 
46.00 
47.60 
48.66 
45.16 
51.00 
50.83 
49.00 
49.58 
50.00 
50.00 
50.33 
61.67 
56.17 
58.00 
69.33 
60.00 
60.00 
69.50 
68.83 
57.00 
57.25 
68.75 
60.00 
60.18 
61.01 
62.16 


l!)l!l 

H3-.10 
64.00 
64.16 
62.16 
49.00 
47.33 
47.60 
53  18 
55.00 
59.00 
58.00 
56.00 
58.00 
55.50 
50.00 
64.00 
54.00 
54.00 
54.00 
58.00 
69.00 
59.00 
57.00 
57.00 
57.00 
65.00 
55.00 
64.00 
56.00 
57.00 
67.00 
59.00 
57.00 
66.00 
58.00 
59.00 
61.00 
62.00 
66.00 
67.00 
67.00 
65.00 
65.00 


Care  is  never  wasted  on  stock. 
Sheep  are  particularly  quick  to  re- 
spond to  kind  treatment,  and  there  is 
more  money  in  the  tame  flock  than  in 
the  wild  one. 


"In  Humboldt  County,  where 
there  is  one  acre  of  apple  land  there 
are  ten  acres  of  land  suitable  for 
pears,"  says  Albert  Etter,  Horticultu- 
rist He  says  the  Snyder  pear  does 
very  well  there  and  he  finds  it  a  good 
canner. 


Classified  Advertisements 

Rate  3y2  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REMANCFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 

Francisco.  

_  RAISE  ~  SILVER  FOXES— Exceptional  op- 
portunity. Large  profits.  Easy  to  raise.  New 
syndicate  plan.  Will  not  interfere  with  youi 
regular  occupation.  Particulars  free.  Dryz 
Silver  Fox  Syndicate,  6244-46  S.  Maplewood 
Ave.,  Chicago,  HI.  

FOR  SALE — Complete  refrigerating  plant; 
6  H.  P.  gas  engine,  compressor,  shafting,  pip- 
ing, milk  cooler.  Everything  nearly  new  and 
in  first-class  condition.  Reasonable  terms. 
Write  Coast  Dairies  &  Land  Co.,  Davenport, 
Cal. 

FOR  SALE — California  "  Wonder"  Corn  for 
seed.  A  new  white  Dent.  Has  averaged  as 
high  as  six  good  ears  per  stalk.  The  great- 
est yields  of  any  corn  known.  Order  now. 
Prices  quoted.    James  McKee.  Riverside,  Calif. 

RANCH  FOREMAN,  married,  two  children, 
will  be  open  for  engagement  after  November 
15.  Fourteen  years'  experience  in  citrus  and 
general  farming.  Must  be  near  school.  Ref- 
erence*. G.  R.  Eoenig,  Berenda,  Cal. 
"  BERRY  PLANTS  —  Strawberries,  Raspber- 
ries. Blackberries.  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Dew- 
berries and  Loganberries.  Order  now  to  as- 
sure delivery.  Write  M.  J.  Monias,  Berry  Spe- 
cialist, Sobastopol.  California.  ■ 

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley,  La  Mesa.  California. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 
_  CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOO  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — Two-hole  power  corn-sheller, 
extra  large  blower,  with  sacking  elevator  and 
chaff  catcher,  good  order.  Shells  quick  and 
clean,  delivering  corn  into  sack.  Price  830. 
Address  Ogden  Bolton,  Jr.,  Route  4,  Box  447, 
Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Beeman  tractor,  full  set  imple- 
ments, nearly  new,  fine  condition,  cheap.  Jos- 
eph Moore.  1327  College  Ave.,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Bean  Tractor,  has  latest  mi 
provements;  in  A-l  condition.  Will  sell  cheap 
Gibson  Development  Co.,  Oakdale,  Calif. 

WANTED  —  Married  dairyman,  experienced 
in  A.  R.  O.  fitting  for  shows;  calf  raising,  etc. 
Sunnybrook  Ranch.  Willits.  Calif. 
~BOYS,  YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY- saving 
Pumpkin  seeds.  Write  for  particulars.  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Co..  Modesto,  Cal. 


A  NEW  ALFALFA — Investigate  now.  Our 
great  "Hardy  Hybrid"  alfalfa.  For  facts, 
write  J.  L.  Lawson.  San  Jose. 

MAMMOTH- JERSEY- KALE  SEED — 2  oz., 
15c,  by  the  pound,  81.00.  A.  P.  Ward  &  Son, 
Calistoga. 

SUDAN  —  We  want  to  buy  Sudan  grass 
seed.  Send  us  samples.  Bomberger  Seed  Co.. 
Modesto,  Cal. 

OOINTRY  LANDS. 


AGED  OWNER  SELLS  345  ACRES 

4  Horses,  23  Cows  and 

9  heifers,  bull,  calves,  poultry,  wagons,  en- 
gine, binder,  drills,  complete  implements,  milk 
cans,  crops,  included  to  quick  buyer — all  for 
87.000,  easy  terms.  Convenient  railroad  and 
banking  town.  150  acres  strong  soil  tillage, 
75-cow  wire-fenced  pasture,  wood  and  timber 
should  pay  for  farm,  milk  checks  running 
$500  monthly.  Good  10-roam  house,  big 
basement,  barn,  corn,  hog  houses.  Details 
page  23,  Strout's  Fall  Catalog.  100  pages 
equipped  bargains;  copy  free.  STROUT  FARM 
AGENCY,  831AF,  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas 
City.  Mo. 


FOR  RENT — Ninety-acre  apple  and  pear  or- 
chard on  shares;  location.  Paradise,  Calif.  Dr. 
C.  A.  Oliver.  Chico,  Cal..  Box  942. 


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER — Ten-acre  apple 
orchard  3  miles  south  of  Bishop.  Cal.,  in 
Sunland  District.  Just  coming  into  bearing. 
Lays  under  head  of  Mesa  canal  with  ten  Inches 
of  water — none  better  in  America.  Climatic 
conditions  are  unsurpassable.  Orchard  is  in 
good  location  on  main  traveled  road  with  ideal 
view  of  mountains  and  valley.  Varieties  of 
fruit  arc  Winesaps  and  Jonathans,  the  lead- 
ing varieties  for  Owens  Valley.     Phone  6F4. 

No  trade.    Clyde  Hall.   

"480  ACRES  FOOTHILL  LAND  —  Frostlesa 
belt.  20  acres  ready  to  plant  trees,  holes  al- 
ready blasted;  20  acres  pasture;  balance  brush; 
altogether  350  acres  tillable  when  cleared. 
Figs,  apricots,  olives,  should  be  planted. 
House,  barns,  horses,  implements  included  for 
$35  per  acre.  Value  will  double  in  a  short 
time.  Cash  needed.  Location  and  soil  excel- 
lent. Gottfried  Friedrichs.  721  Bush  St.; 
San  Francisco.   

FOR  SALE— S3.000;00— 120-acre  chicken 
and  poultry  ranch,  four-roomed  house,  barn, 
windmill,  two  wells,  small  irrigating  plant, 
twenty-five  acres  cultivated  land,  ten  acres 
wood  lot,  balance  pasture,  150  fruit  trees  and 
vines,  chicken  house  and  yard.  Apply  H.  W. 
Yolland.   Paicines,  San  Benito  Co. 

120-ACRES— IRRIGATED  LAND — 52  acres 
cleared,  35  acres  in  orchard.  17  acres  hay  land, 
balance  timber.  Price  $4,000;  one-half  cash; 
terms  on  balance.  Abstract  title  water  with 
the  land.  Located  in  Happy  Valley.  Shasta 
Co.,  Cal.  Write  Box  133,  Cottonwood,  Shas- 
ta county.   

FOR  SALE— 188  acres  fronting  State  High- 
way for  over  %  mile  near  county  seat,  land 
laying  in  Iron  Canyon  irrigation  district:  will 
double  in  value.  For  particulars  and  terms, 
address  Box  324,  Proberta,  Cal. 

40  ACRES — Fine  for  berries,  vegetables, 
poultry  and  cows;  plenty  water  and  wood; 
near  town.    H.  Koenig,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal. 

J-Jr  T  i&  FIRST-CLASS 

llc^**©  _LT5t  CHINESE  HELP 
Cooks,  Porters,  Farnn  Hands,  General  Housework 
ONG  FOON,  I  Brenham  Place,  San  Francisco 
Telephones.-  Kearny  3941.  China  190 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON  RINGS 


Increase  Power — Decrease  Carbon 

Save  Gas 
The  design  and  construction  of  these 
rings  assures  uniform  pressure  all  around 
the  cylinder  wall — power  producers  be- 
cause they  leave  no  place  for  the  power 
to  slip  past. 

Wherever  you  are  and  whatever  your  motor,  you 
can  get  immediate  service  on  these  rings.  Com- 
plete stocks  of  standard  and  over-size  rings  are 
carried  by  over  300  jobbers  and  supply  houses 
throughout  the  country.  Many  thousands  of 
dealers  can  extend  to  you  our  service,  which 
enables  them  to  specify  your  size  requirements  for 
practically  every  make  or  model  of  motor  without 
delay.    You  don't  have  to  wait. 

Send  for  Free  Booklet 

"To   Have   and   to  Hold   Power"  —  a 
simple,  clear  explanation  of  piston  rings, 
their  construction  and  operation. 
Manufactured  by 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 

2838  Locust  St.  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pomp 


■  ^  r>  jf~v        |  |       E>|  I  \<1  [>C   absolutely    hydrauHrally    and  automatically 

■  V       KJ  VJ I  I      I     1_J  IVi  ■    ^   water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  wbatHoever. 

Alxo  l>KEP  WELL  TURBINE  PI- MPS  for  bored  wells  10-Inch  diameter  and  up. 

 Write   for  Bulletins  

KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO.  ZTLZ'oZ  JETiS 
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A  patchy  pattern  often  hi«m  * 
mil*,  many  timet  a  cripple,  ami 
sometimes  badly  mutilated  game 


GAME  GETTERS 


t  □  ^HE  steady  game-getting  quali- 
ties of  Winchester  Loaded  Shells 
JL  have  made  them  the  favorite 
shells  of  experienced  shooters. 

Under  all  weather  conditions  they 
play  true  to  form,  shooting  a  strong, 
even  spread  of  shot.  The  Winchester 
waterproofing  process  prevents  swelling 
from  dampness;  special  lubrication  of 
the  paper  fibres  prevents  brittleness 
and  splitting  in  dry  weather. 

The  secret  of  the  famous  Winchester  Shot 
Pattern  is  in  the  control  cf  the  gas  blast  from 
the  exploding  powder.  This  in  turn  depends 
upon  the  wadding  in  the  shell. 

The  Winchester  gas  control  system 

The  Winchester  system  of  wadding  and  load- 
ing is  the  result  of  repeated  experiments  to 
determine  the  most  effective  control  of  the 
pas  blast.  The  base  wads  of  Winchester  Shells 
are  constructed  to  give  what  is  known  as  pro- 
gressive combustion  to  the  powder  charge.  ITie 
ignition  spreads  to  the  sides,  in  all  directions, 
as  well  as  forward. 

Under  the  heat  and  pressure  of  this  progres- 
sive combustion,  the  tough,  springy  driving  wad 
expands  and  fills  the  bore  snugly,  completely 
sealing  in  the  gas  behind.  In  being  driven 
through  the  bore  this  wad  offers  just  enough 
resistance  to  the  gas  blast  to  insure  complete 
combustion  of  every  grain  of  powder,  so  that 


the  full  energy  of  the  whole  powder  charge  ia 
'  developed  at  the  muzzle.  Thus  none  of  the  shot 
charge  leaves  the  gun  until  it  is  being  driven 
by  the  maximum  energy  and  velocity  possible 
from  the  load. 

At  the  muzzle,  the  expanded,  snug-fitting 
driving  wad  is  slightly  checked  by  the  muzzle 
choke  or  constriction,  while  the  shot  cluster' 
travels  on  unbroken  by  gas  blast  or  wadding, 
making  the*  hard-hitting  uniform  pattern  for 
which  Winchester  Shells  are  world  famous. 

Uniform  shells.  From  primer  to  crimp, 
Winchester  Shells  are  so  balanced  in  construc- 
tion as  to  insure  the  maximum  pattern  possible 
from  any  load.  The  broad  fish-tail  flash  from 
the  primer  gives  even  and  .thorough  ignition; 
thedrivingwads  completely  sealinthegas  behind 
the  shot;  the  stiffness  of  the  crimp  or  turnover 
at  the  shell  head  is  varied  exactly  according 
to  different  loads,  great  care  being  taken 
never  to  stiffen  it  to  such  a  degree  that  it  offers 
undue  resistance  to  the  powder  explosion. 

Clean  hits  and  more  of  them 

To  insure  more  hits  and  cleaner  hits  in  the 
field  or  at  the  traps,  be  sure  your  shells  are 
Winchester  Leader  and  Repeater  for  smokeless; 
Nublack  and  New  Rival  for  black  powder. 
Leading  hardware  and  sporting  goods  dealers 
in  every  community  carry  Winchester  arms 
and  ammunition.  They  will  be  glad  to  assist 
you  in  detern  ining  the  particular  load  best 
suited  to  your  purpose.  Upon  request,  we  will 
send  you,  free  of  charge,  our  interesting  booklet 
on  Winchester  Shotguns  and  Loaded  Shells. 


p[lllllllllfc      lil  8 

5£5flli  Blllli 

IJ'nlllllltt^ 

Winchester  Repeating 
Arms  Co.,  Dept.-  SM 
New  Haven,  Conn., 
U.  S.  A. 


The  Winchester  system  of  wadding.  The  wadding  expands  rteniy,  sealing  in  the  gas  blast  alt 
the  way  to  the  muzzle,  where  the  wadding  is  checked  by  the  "ehoke"  or  constriction.  The  shot 
cluster  travels  on  ahead  unbroken.  Acttsal  test  target  StO  pellets  out  of  431  or  7i%  oj  the  shot 
charat  (.'  %  oz.  of  7%  chitted)  inside  a  30-inch  circle  at  iO  yards. 

World  Standard  Gan*  and  Ammunition 
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LOS  ANGELES 


A  Livestock  Show  Which  Surpasses 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell. 


OUR  ACRES 
of  purebred 
live  stock 
and  there 
was  not 
space  enough.  When  the 
use  of  the  California 
Building  on  the  old  Ex- 
position ground  was  se- 
cured for  the  show  there 
were  many  who  won- 
dered how  it  ever  would 
be  filled,  but  some  of  the 
stock  had  to  be  housed 
In  tents  outside.  Draft 
horses,  light  horses, 
scores  and  scores;  beef 
and  dairy  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine,  milk  goats 
poultry,  rabbits  and  pig- 
eons, until  it  was  impos- 
sible to  rest  and  see  it 
all  in  one  day.  Even  the 
space  intended  for  one  of 
the  judging  rings  had  to 
be  given  up  for  pens. 
Never  again  will  it  be 
said  that  California  can 
not  have  a  real  livestock 
show,  for  the  demonstra- 
tion has  been  made. 

All  undertakings,  large 
and  small,  first  have  their 
beginning  in  thought  and 
in  this  case  the  minds  of 
the  breeders  of  purebred 
livestock  in  California 
and  the  business  men  of 
San  Francisco  combined 
in  planning  and  working 
out  the  detail  of  this 
won  derful  exhibition. 
From  the  very  start  there 
has  never  been  a  moment 
but  what  the  organiza- 
tion as  a  whole  knew  we 
were  going  to  have  this 
great  stock  show.  Indi- 
viduals may  have  thought 
differently,  but  it  has  all 
come  out  as  it  should, 
and  we  have  had  a  glo- 
rious show  and  a  glori- 
ous time,  and  now  can  go 
ahead  with  the  confidence 
begotten  of  success  to  a 
livestock  exhibition  that 
win  be  looked  forward 
to  and  talked  about  by 


Top  picture— Wyoming  Prince,  1st  prize  Hereford  bull  a*  Los  Angeles,  property  of  Hereford  Corporation  of  Wyoming. 

Left  center  Little  Sweetheart,  Grand  Champion  Shorthorn   female  property  of  T.  S.  Glide,  Davis.     Right  center — 

Jewel  of  Tintagel,  Junior  Champion  Jersey  heifer,  property    of  M.  Fortlnl,  Orland.     Itottom — Big  Kate  4th,  $3,150 
Poland-China   gilt,   property   of  M.  &  A.  L.  Bassett,  Hanford. 


breeders  of  purebred 
stock  on  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Alaska  to  the  Panama  Canal.    The  First 
California  International  Livestock  Show  has  passed  its  way. 

We  are  not  going  to  stop  here  and  say,  "This  is  perfect,"  but  soon  we 
will  have  stock  coming  to  this  event  from  all  over  the  western  half  of  the 
North  American  continent  to  the  best  show  of  its  kind  west  of  Chicago. 
Neither  will  exhibitors  be  confined  to  this  territory,  but  will  eventually  come 
from  eastern  United  States  and  Canada.  There  is  every  reason  for  Califor- 
nia to  be  included  in  the  itinerary  of  breeders  exhibiting  at  other  big  shows. 

The  first  event  of  the  show  was  really  the  combined  luncheon  of  the  San 
Francisco  Advertising  Club,  RofSry  Club,  Home  Industry  League  and  Down- 
town Association  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Wednesday,  October  29,  at  which . 


Tilly  Alcartra,  the  world's 
record  Holstein  cow,  Cal- 
ifornia Gretel,  the  world's  ^ 
record  milk  goat,  a  cham- 
pion sow  and  pigs,  and  a 
blue-ribbon  sheep  were 
guests  —  which  was  a 
feature  in  creating  and 
keeping  up  enthusiasm 
for  the  great  stock  show. 
The  animals  were  attend- 
ed by  an  attractive  corps 
of  farmerettes  from  the 
Fairmont  Follies.  As  a 
boosting  and  advertising 
scheme,  this  was  a  crack- 
erjack  stunt  and  helped 
the  big  show  amazingly. 

From  Saturday  to  Sat- 
urday, a  full  eight  days 
of  livestock,  dairy  and 
horse  show  enjoyment, 
with  two  great  cattle 
sales  to  add  profit  to  the 
game,  in  which  the  best 
of  Shorthorns  and  Here- 
fords  passed  under  the 
hammer  to  the  advantage 
alike  of  vendor  and  ven- 
dee. Such  a  show  and 
such  sales  are  great 
stimuli  to  the  purebred 
stock  business,  and  as 
such  should  receive  the 
hearty  support  of  the 
stock  breeders. 

One  of  the  features  of 
the  Dairy  Products  ex- 
hibit was  the  "Milk  Bar," 
where  all  the  latest 
drinks  of  milk  and  its 
derivatives  dispensed  by 
beautiful  bar  maids, 
prettily  costumed,  could 
be  obtained,  so  both  the 
palate  and  eye  were 
pleased  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  This  exhibit, 
or  demonstration,  as  it 
might  be  called,  was  in- 
tended as  largely  educa- 
tional, without  the  idea 
of  making  anything  di- 
rectly from  the  sale  of 
the  milk.  This  is  part  of 
a  campaign  of  advertis- 
ing and  education  that  is 
being  carried  out  by  the 
Associated  Dairymen  of 
California,  to  show  the 


possibility  of  substituting  healthful,  nourishing  beverages  with  economical 
esthetic  advantages  for  those  formerly  passed  over  the  bar. 

The  great  advantage  of  such  a  show  as  this  was  this  year,  and  will  be  in 
the  future  years,  cannot  be  too  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  minds  not  only 
of  the  breeders  of  purebred  livestock,  but  also  the  business  men  throughout 
the  State.  The  livestock  business  is  so  large  a  part  of  the  economic  life  of 
the  nation  and  world  that  every  chance  of  placing  the  best  side  of  it  before 
the  public  should  be  taken  advantage  of  and  made  to  do  Its  part  to  the  ut- 
most. We  have  had  this  one  opportunity  here  at  San  Francisco  this  year, 
and  now  we  must  keep  it  up  in  the  future.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  livestock  interests  by  this  means. 
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EDITORIAL. 


STOCK  SHOW  SCORES  SUCCESS. 

A  S  WE  write  on  Tuesday  the  California  Inter- 
national  has  played  three  diurnal  innings  and 
is  piling  up  a  great  score.  It  has  everything  in  its 
favor,  but  that  is  just  what  it  is  entitled  to  have 
and  that  also  is  just  what  its  constructing  direc- 
torate built  upon  in  their  generous  lay-out.  The 
weather  is  glorious:  for  November  gives  San  Fran- 
cisco days  which  of  all  the  year  are  best  deserving 
the  epithet  "delicious."  November  days'  in  San 
Francisco  are  full  of  zip  and  sparkle — all  the  sun- 
shine which  is  clipped  from  the  beginnings  and 
ends  of  them  is  heaped  up  in  the  middles;  or, 
speaking  astronomically,  all  that  the  southerning 
ecliptic  denies  us  is  gathered  on  the  equatorial.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  meteorological  phenomenon- 
giving  us  the  unique  characters  of  California's 
autumnal  springtime.  But  the  show  has  more  than 
weather  for  the  sun  shines  upon  throngs  of  people 
eager  to  patronize  the  industrial  objective  which 
is  involved  and  the  moon  illumes  the  pathways  of 
the  throngs  which  gather  to  enjoy  the  exhilaration 
of  the  evening  horse-shows — than  which  San  Fran- 
cisco has  never  before  seen  a  series  of  events  so 
socially  and  equinely  brilliant.  And  the  show  has 
also  a  wealth  of  exhibits  which,  in  volume  and  qual- 
ity, were  never  surpassed  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains — more  than  a  thousand  of  the  larger 
animals  with  blood  as  blue  and  predominating  as 
the  azure  of  the  sky  which  canopies  them.  Thus 
the  event  gathers  beneath  and  above  it  the  three 
great  fundamentals  of  success  in  a  livestock  dis- 
play, viz.:  good  weather,  generous,  popular  patron- 
age and  richness  and  amplitude  of  exhibits.  Each 
one  may  arrange  them  in  order  of  precedence  as 
he  sees  fit;  the  show  has  them  all,  and  therefore 
scores  a  great  success! 

We  are  glad  to  write  thus  joyfully  of  the  success 
of  this  significant  event  in  the  history  of  California, 
which  will  be  counted  a  starting  point  of  progress 
for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  a  new  and  greater 
demonstration  of  the  attitude  of  the  metropolis 
toward  rural  development  than  has  been  had  hith- 
erto, and  will  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  demonstra- 
tions which  will  be  greater  as,  they  grow  into  the 
future.  We  are  proud  of  the  effort  which  this 
journal  has  made  for  months  past,  both  by  its  pro- 
prietary and  scriptorial  staffs,  toward  the  success 
which  is  now  realized.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  is 
gladdened  by  the  thought  that,  as  it  approaches  the 
olose  of  its  49th  year  of  continuous  and  progressive 
effort  to  knit  together  true  manhood  and  real  pros- 
perity in  the  urban  and  rural  development  of  Cali- 
fornia, its  servants  of  the  present  day  have  been 
enabled  to  assist  in  a  public  enterprise  which  the 
founders  of  this  journal  would  have  enthusiasti- 
cally promoted.  As  we  write  these  words  we  feel 
the  glow  and  impulse  of  our  predecessors  of  half 
a  century  ago:  fervor  and  effort  for  the  full  and 
enduring  upbuilding  of  the  commonwealth  of  Cali- 
fornia! 

GOING  DOWN  INTO  THE  SEA  IN  SHIPS. 

As  one  muses  beside  the  California  Building  in 
which  the  stock  show  of  1919  is  spread,  the  thought 


turns  irresistibly  to  the  sea  for  the  structure  almost  J 
overhangs  the  beautiful  waters  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
and  its  window-views  are  of  this  wonderful  path- 
way of  maritime  commerce  and  travel.  As  one  re- 
calls the  history  of  this  gateway  to  the  greatest 
and  most  secure  harbor  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
thinks  of  how  for  several  centuries  it  was  a  ques- 
tion as  to  which  of  three  maritime  nations  of  the 
olden  time — Spain,  England  and  Russia — should 
gain  it  to  have  and  to  hold,  and  how,  through 
prompt,  dramatic  venture,  it  became  the  western 
portal  of  the  United  States,  and  thinks  also  of  the 
efforts  of  two  generations  of  American  poets  and 
artists  to  adequately  express  appreciation  of  its 
beauty  and  importance  to  mankind,  the  conscious- 
ness comes  that  at  this  moment  a  new  era  in  the 
realization  of  the  commercial  potentiality  of  the 
Golden  Gate  is  dawning.  The  opening  of  the  Pana- 
ma canal  five  years  ago  was  really  the  dawn;  but 
th©  clouds  of  war,  .strangely  enough,  both  delayed 
and  brightened  it.  The  opening  of  the  canal 
scheduled  direct  sailings  of  steamers  from  several 
Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  ports  to  San  Francisco, 
and  there  would  have  been  great  growth  of  traffic 
.forthwith,  but  the  war  cancelled  this  and  atathe 
same  time  developed  ship-building  and  interest  in 
maritime  undertakings  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
coming  of  world-peace  will  give  the  port  of  San 
Francisco  immediate  entrance  into  a  volume  of 
ocean-coursing  which  would  have  probably  come 
dawdling  through  several  decades  under  the  old 
piping  times  of  peace.  We  are  no  sailor  nor  even 
a  striking  stevedore,  and  therefore  claim  no  expert 
knoweldge  of  the  sea  and  doings  upon  the  surface 
of  it.  We  can  get  seasick  over  a  picture  of  a 
storm-tossed  ship,  if  it  is  reasonably  realistic.  But 
we  have,  frequently,  landsmen's  dreams  of  the 
greatness  of  our  geographical  sitting  by  the  sea, 
and  in  them  can  picture  its  importance  to  our  sea- 
shore industries  in  both  producing  and  manufac- 
turing lines.  And  it  seems  to  us  very  significant 
that  Californians  are  taking  such  a  leading  place  in 
the  maritime  affairs  of  the  whole  country.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  management  of  the  shipping  cor- 
poration through  which  the  United  States  govern- 
ment managed  everything  that  floats — except  Sec- 
retary Daniels'  grape-juice  flotillas.  One  would,  of 
course,  suppose  that  some  rolling  mariner  from 
Cape  Cod  or  Sandy  Hook  would  be  selected  for 
such  a  job,  but  was  it  not  wonderful  that  a  Golden 
Gate  tar  should  have  been  endowed  with  this  wave- 
riding  job;  that  is,  ^Ir.  Rosseter  of  San  Francisco? 
And  surely,  when  Mr.  Rosseter  goes  officially  to  the 
bottom,  some  Atlantic  sea-lawyer  would  get  his 
berth!  But  no,  Mr.  Cushing,  another  San  Francisco 
sea-dog,  is  chosen  to  do  the  government  barking! 
And  recovering  from  this  blinding  phosphoresence 
on  the  Pacific  side,  what  do  we  see  but  Captain 
Robert  Dollar  of  San  Francisco  staking  off  the 
water-front  of  New  York  City  to  get  a  landing  for 
his  outfit,  which  makes  all  oceans  one  and  insep- 
arable! But  we  find  our  interior  becoming  rest*- 
less  with  so  much  sea  motion.  All  we  know  about 
the  whole  bunch  of  marine  phenomena  is  that  Cali- 
fornia mariners  are  doing  things  in  a  world  way  as 
they  never  did  before,  and  so  long  as  they  keep 
active  in  moving  products  in  and  out  through  the 
Golden  Gate  to  the  world-parts  which  need  them, 
we  can  go  on  developing  our  agricultural  indus- 
tries in  all  lines  with  confidence  that  all  the  ap- 
prehension which  we  have  had  in  the  past  about 
our  pent-up  condition  may  be  abandoned. 

BARLEY  AFTER  BEANS. 

Turning  now  from  the  waves  of  the  Golden  Gate 
to  the  pens  of  finished  steers  which  are  anchored 
on  the  sands  near  by,  one  comes  naturally  to 
thoughts  of  barley — which  has  always  been  the 
feed-grain  in  California  and  likely  always  td  largely 
b#».  We  overheard  recently  the  conversation  of  a 
bright  cattle-mart  of  the  northern  Santa  Barbara 
district  in  which  barley  was  glorified  beyond  all 
other  feeds  for  finishing  cattle  and  hogs,  and  great 
satisfaction  was  expressed  that  the  southern  coast 
bean  district  would  go  largely  to  barley  this  win- 
ter and  determination  was  asserted  to  have  a  good 
bunch  of  feeders  to  benefit  by  the  crop.  It  struck 
us  that  the  declarations  Were  very  rational  from 
several  points  of  view.  The  fact  is  that  all  kinds 
of  beans  but  Limas  are  "fn  the  soup"  this  fall — 
which  may  be  a  very  good  place  for  a  few  pounds 


of  beans  but  not  for  the  thousands  of  tons  which 
are  now  lying  in  warehouses,  either  after  being 
Goaked  for  all  the  loans  they  will  absorb  or  other- 
wise, as  the  case  may  be.    It  is,  of  course,  possible 
that  some  one  may  make  a  good  turn  on  beans  if 
the  reports  which  are  now  current  are  true,  viz.: 
that  the  Orient  will  ship  no  beans  of  191  !i  crop  be- 
cause Orientals  must  eat  them  up  to  rill  the  defi- 
ciency in  rice.    If  that  is  so  California  brans  may 
may  be  worth  something,  but  we  are  distrustful  of 
tales  told  by  the  Orient  and  nothing  but  a  good  and 
sufficient  protective  tariff,  such  as  the  California 
Bean  Growers'  Association  is  not  working  for,  win 
make  California  safe  for  any  such  free  production] 
of  beans  as  we  have  recently  been  indulging  in>] 
Aside  from  all  that,  however,  is  the  current  disposi-* 
tien  in  the  bean  belts  to  change  to  barley.    Ii  will 
be  fortunate  for  all  kinds  of  stock-feeders  whether, 
they  grow  their  own  feed  or  depend  on  buying  it,j 
because  the  turn  from  beans  to  bailey  is  right  in 
the  line  of  rational  crop-rotation  and  has  been  dem- 
onstrated by  ample  experience  to  result  in  record 
yields  of  barley  whenever  moisture  is  adequate. 
If.  then,  we  have  plenty  of  fair-cost  barley  to  use. 
wisely -in  connection  with  generous  allowance  of 
alfalfa  hay,  we  shall  have  a  good  foundation  for 
turning  out  produce  from  everything  that  grazes — 4 
from  carloads  of  meat  or  milk  to  crates  of  eggs  or. 
fur-rabbits!    And  we  can  make  a  lot  of  barley  prof- 
itably for  a  fraction  of  the  labor-money  blown  in 
to  bean  crops  and  never  blown  out  again.    It  really 
looks  as  though  barley  might  be  the  "thanksgiving 
bird"  for  1920,  and  though  we  are  not  in  the  pro- 
phetic line  there  are  two  things  which  gladden  us 
about  barley  in  addition  to  the  rotation  and  feeding 
advantages  already  mentioned.   One  is  the  fact  that 
the  less  drunk-seed  they  put  in  beer  the  more  beer 
and  therefore  the  more  barley  and  hops  the  thirst 
of  the  country  promises  to  require  and  the  farther 
the  middle  west  and  mountain  states  turn  away 
from  barley  (as  they  are  likely  to  do)  the  more 
chance  there  is  to  sell  the  grain  from  California, 
the  State  which  can  grow  most  of  it  at  least  cost— A 
when  the,  season  is  favorable. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  SEASON  BE? 

We  should  think  the  weather-prophets  would  be 
tired  of  their  job,  and  we  are  surely  tired  of  their 
prophecies  and  are  very  glad  of  it.  For  some  of 
them  prophesied  that  the  early  rains  would  swamp 
the  State  and  others  denied  it — which  is  the  normal 
way  with  prophets.  The  result  of  it  ail  is  that  on 
all  good  ranges  which  are  not  over-stocked  there 
has  been  a  good  bite  of  dry  feed  and  some  cattle' 
men  say  they  pever  saw  their  herds  look  better  or 
handle  better  on  the  hair  and  hide.  Even  as  late' 
as  this  they  do  not  want  rain  unless  it  is  heavy 
enough  to  carry  the  new  grass  which  it  will  start. 
The  result  is  that,  except  in  starvation  camps  where 
last  winter's  shortage  of  rain  scanted  the  season's 
growth,  there  has  been  an  unusually  good  run  of 
dry  feed,  a  good  lot  of  market  cattle  and  a  grand 
time  for  the  live  stock  shows  and  sales — all  of 
which  rather  a  late  beginning  of  the  rainy  season 
favors.  Although  some  are  waiting  for  rain  to  start 
the  plows,  according  to  the  old  system,  there  has 
been  a  vast  amount  of  tractoring  done  during  the 
run  of  fine  days  and  the  area  already  plowed  and 
seeded  or  held  for  disking  out  weeds  before  seed- 
ing is  larger  than  usual.  The  signs  are  set  for  a 
good  year  so  far  as  one  can  now  see  them,  and  all 
the  work  that  can  be  done  in  the  dry  for  field,  or-1 
chard,  vineyard  and  garden  should  be  pushed  to 
completion  while  the  sun  shines. 

A  FAR-SEEING  DEACON. 

We  apprehend  that  the  traditional  New  England, 
deacon  must  be  absolved  from  the  charge  of  penu- 
riousness  in  connection  with  his  well-known  prefer- 
ence for  home-made  hard  cider  over  all  brands  of 
boughten  booze.  He  may  now  be  credited  with 
great  foresight  in  choosing  that  which  cannot  be 
taken  away  from  him.  E.  C.  Yellowley,  internal 
revenue  collector,  who  has  charge  of  the  prosecu- 
tion of  offenses  under  the  new  law  of  Congress  to 
enforce  aridity,  is  credited  with  saying  this: 

"Cider,  if  made  of  pure  apple  juice,  with  no  added 
alcohol  or  other  fertifying  substance,  is  a  lawful 
beverage.  If  ih  uie  process  of  time  it  becomes 
otherwise  than  non-alcoholic  and  does  so  without 
the  artificial  addition  of  alcohol,  it  remains  a  1*"^ 
ful  beverage,  and  any  one  may  make  it." 
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This  is,  of  course,  pretty  good  for  the  deacon  and 
for  the  price  of  apples,  because  it  will  be  practi- 
cally impossible  to  get  an  apple  for  eating  if  the 
juice  of  it  can  be  allowed  to  get  as  hard  as  it  likes, 
providing  it  does  it  all  by  itself  in  nature's  way. 
But  really  we  cannot  see  why  the  apple  should  have 
this  advantage  over  the  grape.  Grape  juice  can 
become  wine  all  by  itself,  just  as  apple  juice  be- 
comes hard  cider.   It  is  not  necessary  to  add  "alco- 

j  hoi  or  any  other  fortifying  substance,"  and  the  "set- 
ting up"  which  one  can  get  from  hard  grape  cider 

J  has  less  craziness  and  less  durability  than  the  same 
state  of  mind  produced  by  hard  apple  cider.  We 

J  apprehend  that  Mr.  Yellowley's  decision  will  not 
hold  long,  and  that  if  one  wishes  to  get  full  of  hard 

|  apple  eider  he  should  be  reasonably  quick  about  it. 


\  QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Mnst  Give  Full  Name  n»d  Addrcu, 

Almonds  and  Underflow. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  wanting  to  plant  almonds 
this  winter.  I  have  good  soil,  but  water  gets  within 
three  feet  of  surface  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
during  the  irrigation  season.  The  moisture  has 
never  come  to  surface.  Will  that  be  too  much 
water  for  the  almond  on  the  almond  root?  Do  you 
think  they  would  do  at  all?  I  have  understood  that 
the  almond  on  the  almond  root  makes  a  longer- 
lived  tree  than  on  the  peach  root.  When  the  water 
lowers  in  winter  will  the  roots  go  on  down,  and 
then  when  the  irrigation  seasons  opens,  do  you 
chink  the  water  rising  will  injure  the  root  or  tree? 
— G.  B.,  Modesto. 

One  cannot  always  predict  what  will  happen  to 
fruit  trees  over  underflow.  Sometimes  they  seem  to 
be  greatly  advantaged  by  it  and  show  great  growth 
and  fruiting;  sometimes  they  quickly  show  die- 
back  and  soon  afterwards  perish.  .  The  former  case 
is  manifested  by  the  great  success  of  orchards  on 
what  is  called  "sub-irrigated  land";  the  latter  is 
shown  by  groups  of  dead  trees  or  empty  spots  in 
irrigated  or  swampy-land  plantings.  Whether  this 
diversity  of  behavior  is  due  to  the  amount  or  dura- 
tion of  the  underflow  or  to  the  nearness  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  rise  of  ground  water  or  whether  it  is 
determined  by  the  fact  of  whether  the  water  stands 
and  excludes  air,  or  whether  it  is  "live"  or  moving 
water,  and  therefore  brings  in  air  with  its  move- 
ment, has  never,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  experi- 
mentally detrmined,  but  the  difference  is  clearly 
demonstrated  by  experience  as  the  trees  them- 
selves have  shown  what  they  would  do  in  different 
places.  It  is  common  experience  that  the  almond 
and  the  peach  are  very  sensitive  about  excess  of 
moisture  on  their  roots — under  conditions  which 
cause  fruit  trees  to  rebel,  and  therefore  you  will 
take  more  chances  of  failure  in  planting  almonds 
on  either  root  on  such  soil  as  you  describe  than 
you  would  in  planting  pears  on  pear  root  or  prunes 
on  myrobolan  root — for  both  these  roots  are  more 
tolerant  of  underflow  than  any  other  roots  used  for 
deciduous  trees.  For  these  reasons  we  cannot  tell 
what  will  happen  to  the  almonds  you  propose  to 
plant.  We  should  be  inclined  to  give  the  trees  a 
chance  to  declare  it  for  themselves  if  you  are  sure 
that  they  will  have  three  feet  of  soil  above  the 
water.  As  for  the  water  never  overflowing  the  sur-  I 
face,  it  might  be  safer  if  it  did  for  a  brief  time — 
provided  it  was  drawn  by  drainage  so  as  to  soon 
free  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  three  feet.  A  short  run 
of  mud  on  the  surface  is  less  injurious  to  a  tree 
than  a  long  standing  of  mud  below. 

Fertilizing  Orchard  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  When  is  the  best  time  to  apply 
a  commercial  fertilizer  to  an  old  peach  orchard, 
with  the  especial  object  to  make  the  fruit  grow 
larger?  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam?  What  is  a 
good  combination  of  fertilizer  to  use?  Is  dry  kaffir 
corn,  or  milo  maize  fodder  of  much  value  as  a  fer- 
tilizer.—M.  W.  X.,  Hemet. 

For  deciduous  trees  operated  by  rainfall,  it  is 
best  to  apply  slowly-soluble  fertilizers  just  before 
the  fall  or  early  winter  plowing,  or  in  cases  where 
no  plowing  is  done  until  the  heaviest  rains  are  over 
(late  winter  or  spring),  it  is  desirable  to  apply 
early  in  the  rainy  season  so  that  the  rains  may  act 
upon  them  and  carry  down  into  the  soil  what  they 
dissolve.  This  early  surface  application  also  en- 
courages growth  of  natural  weeds  and  clovers  to 
be  plowed  in  by  later  plowing.  Soluble  stimulat- 
ing fertilizers,  like  nitrate  of  soda,  should  usually 
be  applied  toward  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  On 


irrigated  orchards  later  application  of  slowly  sol- 
uble materials  (spring  or  early  summer)  may  be 
made  because  moisture  to  render  them  available  is 
provided  by  the  irrigation. 

A  good  combination  of  fertilizing  materials  for 
orchard  use  may  be:  nitrate  of  soda,  150  lbs.  (or 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  100  lbs.,  or  dried  blood  or 
high-grade  tankage,  300  lbs) ;  superphosphate,  300 
lbs.;  sulphate  or  chloride  of  potash,  200  lbs.;  sul- 
phur, 100  lbs.  It  is  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers  (the 
first  three  named  above),  which  are  chiefly  promo- 
tive of  growth  and  of  size  in  fruit.  For  example, 
for  this  particular  purpose,  nitrate  of  soda  may  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  two  to  five  pounds  per  tree  (ac- 
cording to  age  and  size  of  it),  evenly  scattered 
over  the  area  covered  by  the  spread  of  the 
branches  and  chiefly  away  from  the  trunk  itself. 
But  to  get  size  in  the  fruit  any  such  application 
will  be  ineffective  unless  the  soil  has  adequate 
moisture.  The  application  of  a  fertilizer  to  a  tree 
which  is  famishing  for  moisture  is  as  unreasonable 
as  to  give  a  man  a  dose  of  bitters  when  he  needs  a 
square  meal — for  water  is  really  not  only  the  chief 
food  of  the  plant,  but  it  makes  all  other  foods  avail- 
able. 

Coarse  fodders,  like  corn  and  sorghum  stalks,  are 
more  likely  to  do  harm  to  trees  than  to  help  them 
unless  there  is  surplus  water  to  cause  them  tfl 
decay  They  are  much  more  likely  to  benefit  a 
heavy  soil  than  a  light  one,  because  they  decay 
more  rapidly  and  there  is  less  danger  of  their  dry- 
ing out  the  soil. 

Family  Orchard  in  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  small  family  orchard  of 
deciduous  trees  planted  in  alfalfa.  There  is  a  plot 
of  ground  about  each  tree  that  is  four  feet  square 
that  we  cultivate  and  add  manure  from  time  to 
time  and  irrigated  when  the  alfalfa  is.  The  trees 
are  2%  years  old.  Is  "it  best  to  leave  the  trees 
growing  in  the  alfalfa  or  had  we  better  plow  alfalfa 
up  and  put  in  a  crop  that  requires  cultivation.  Will 
alfalfa  choke  out  the  trees?  They  are  doing  well 
and  the  soil  is  a  rich,  sedimentary  loam,  well 
drained. — B.  G.,  Menlo  Park. 

it  is  perfectly  feasible  to  grow  a  family  orchard 
as  you  now  have  it  on  such  soil  as  you  describe. 
The  alfalfa  will  not  choke  out  the  trees  so  long  as 
you  keep  the  cultivated  plot  well  dug  and  summer 
hoed.  There  is  no  need  of  fertilizing  these  trunk- 
plots  unless  you  use  the  manure  as  a  mulch  to 
cnecK  evaporation.  For  the  growth  of  the  tree  it 
will  be  better  to  spread  the  manure  over  the  alfalfa- 
middles.  The  alfalfa  will  keep  the  soil  in  better 
condition  than  the  cultivation  you  arelikely  to  give 
an  inter-crop.  This  suggestion  is  largely  based 
upon  what  you  say  of  the  soil  as  a  well-drained 
loam,  which  will  readily  distribute  excess  of  water 
which  would  otherwise  perhaps  occur  in  irrigated 
alfalfa. 

One  Dose  for  Three  Pests. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  formula  to  spray 
for  peach  blight  and  red  spider  on  prunes,  and 
scab  on  pear  trees?  Can  I  get  a  good  one  for  all 
three?  If  so,  what  is  it  and  what  time  to  spray. — 
H.  M.,  Hopland. 

You  can  come  nearer  to  getting  these  three  with 
one  spray  than  you  can  most  other  pests,  and  the 
one  stuff  which  will  do  it  is  lime-sulphur.  For 
peach  blight  (providing  you  mean  the  blight  which 
makes  gumming  pustules  on  the  new  twigs)  spray 
I  with  lime  sulphur  (1  to  10)  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall  and  up  to  December  15.  For  apple  scab,  spray 
with  lime-sulphur  (1  to  20)  just  before  the  blos- 
soms open  and  again  with  lime-sulphur  (1  to  35) 
when  the  blossom  petals  are  falling.  These  treat- 
ments will  get  a  good  many  red  spider  eggs,  but 
you  will  have  to  watch  for  the  mites  early  in  the 
summer  and  if  they  are  showing  up  well  give  them 
lime-sulphur  (1  to  50),  or  use  dry  sulphur  instead, 
if  you  prefer. 

When  Does  Tar -weed  Sprout? 

To  the  Editor:  When  does  our  tar  weed  start 
in  this  locality?  Some  say  in  the  summer  or  late 
spring,  and  others  say  it  is  one  of  the  first  grasses 
to  sprout  in  the  fall  and  come  right  up. — H.  M.  B., 
Hopland. 

We  are  not  sure  about  your  "tar-weed,"  for  there 
are  many  different  plants  which  are  called  "tar- 
weeds,"  because  of  their  glutinous  excretion  or 
their  smell,  and  they  have  different  times  of  grow- 
ing. Our  tar  weeds  in  Berkeley  start  growth  late 
in  the  spring  or  early  in  the  summer  and  keep 
growing  all  during  the  dry  season  when  they  are 


about  the  only  green  things  on  dry  slopes.  We 
discredit  your  neighbors  who  attribute  such  direct 
action  to  tar  weeds.  Any  one  who  will  call  a  tar 
weed  a  "grass"  ought  to  be  watched. 

Crop  for  an  Old  Feed  Lot. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  small  piece  of  river  loam 
land  that  has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years  for 
a  feed  lot  for  winter  feeding  cattle.  Last  spring 
I  broke  this  ground  in  February,  replowed  in  May, 
and  planted  to  corn,  but  was  too  dry  to  germinate 
the  seed.  Would  you  advise  seeding  either  wheat 
(club)  or  rye  on  this  land  in  the  next  few  weeks? 
Some  say  if  it  is  a  wet  winter  I  will  have  a  crop 
of  poor  straw. — R.  D.  W.,  Colusa. 

Why,  yes;  if  you  have  too  much  water  and  ma- 
nure you  are  apt  not  to  get  much  of  anything  and 
pretty  yellow,  too.  With  average  rainfall  you  are  apt 
to  get  a  whale  of  a  crop  of  straw  which  will  either 
lie  down  on  you  or  get  rusty,  or  both.  It  depends 
also  upon  how  long  the  piece  was  used  as  a  feed 
lot  and  how  much  excess  manure  has  leached  out 
because  the  soil  favored  it.  You  will  have  to  take 
some  chances.  We  should  chance  it  on  wheat  or 
oats  rather  than  rye,  and  aim  at  a  h*ay  crop  getting 
in  the  mower  ahead  of  the  rust  or  of  lodging  and 
if  it  looked  well  for  grain  in  the  spring  keep  the 
mower  out  and  get  the  grain.  If  you  cut  for  hay 
and  there  is  moisture  enough  left  you  can  get  a 
corn  crop.  We  should  cut  out  the  rye  because  the 
land  is  probably  too  rich  and  rye  does  not  give 
you  a  chance  for  a  hay  crop  though  you  may  feed 
it  off  green. 

Old  and  New  Land  for  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  in  mind  a  farm  that  had 
a  twenty-five-year-old  Bartlett  pear  orchard.  The 
trees  were  taken  out  and  grape  vines  planted  in- 
stead. When  the  vines  were  eight  years  old  they 
were  taken  out  and  prune  trees  planted  instead. 
Will  the  prune  trees  bear  as  well  as  they  would  on 
new  land? — H.  M.,  Santa  Rosa. 

We  cannot  answer  definitely.  There  is  possibly 
some  new  land  which  is  poorer  than  the  piece  you 
have  in  mind  has  become  by  a  third  of  a  century 
of  fruit  growing.  In  that  case  the  prune  trees 
might  bear  better  than  they  would  on  the  new  land. 
If  you  mean  to  ask  whether  they  will  bear  on  this 
land  as  well  as  they  would  when  it  was  new,  the 
chances  are  that  they  will  not — though  they  may 
still  be  profitable,  for  we  have  some  deep,  rich  land 
which  is  still  strong  for  fruit  after  about  two-thirds 
of  a  century  of  it.  It  depends  on  the  land  how  long 
it  can  stand  it.  The  trees  will  have  to  show  you 
that.  If  you  have  an  idea  that  changing  from  one 
kind  of  fruit  to  another  will  help  the  land  to  come 
through,  there  is  not  much  in  that.  Land  does  not 
get  much  help  by  changing  from  one  kind  of  fruit 
to  another;  they  are  all  too  much  alike  in  their  re- 
quirements for  that. 
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profitable  to  get  the  fruit  off  as  early 
as  possible.  If,  however,  there  is  al- 
ready a  rush  of  fruit  to  the  market,  a 
man  oftener  is  wiser  to  wait  a  while. 
The  longer  he  waits,  the  better  his 
fruit  gets,  and  the  higher  the  price  it 
should  bring;  for  although  the  law 
allows  an  eight-to-one  fruit  to  be 
shipped  if  the  color  is  right,  much  ad- 
ditional ripeness  adds  immensely  to 
the  eating  value  and  also  to  the  ap- 
pearance. 

Frost  naturally  is  a  big  factor  just 
here.  If  a  man  is  in  a  cold  place, 
safety  suggests  that  he  hurry  his 
fruit  off  whenever  he  can  satisfy  the 
law  and  the  shippers,  whether  he 
thinks  prices  might  be  better  later  or 


trees  and  it  will  become  a  valuable 
product 

However,  it  is  poor  policy  to  risk 
too  early  picking.  First,  the  fruit 
loses  quality  by  being  held  in  boxes  to 
ripen.  Second,  in  all  probability  its 
progress  toward  legal  qualifications 
will  beslower  than  if  it  remained  on 
the  tree.  Third,  there  will  be  the 
extra  handling  and  storage  to  pay 
while  awaiting  legal  maturity.  So  it 
is  best  to  let  Nature  take  Its  course 
and  have  the  oranges  ripen  where 
they  grow. 

"What  the  delay  wil)  be  in  waiting 
for  early  picked  oranges  to  get  more 
sugar,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  Hor- 
ticultural Inspector  F.  R.  Brann  of 


Interior  of  properly  pruned  Washington  navel  tree  on  rnnrh  of  Mr*.  K.  K.  Johnson, 
Lindsay.  Cal.  Only  a  well-pruned  tree  will  have  much  interior  fruit,  which  almost 
invariably  Is  fruit  of  the  finest  quality.  Although  when  thin  view  wan  taken,  very 
little  fruit  could  he  seen  from  the  ouUide  of  the  tree,  three  boxes  were  harvested. 
The  normal  yield  of  these  trees  is  suggested  by  the  wires  that  can  be  seen  holding 
the  branches  in  place. 


The  law  properly  tells  the  orange 
shipper  how  ripe  his  fruit  must  be 
before  it  will  qualify  for  the  market. 
This  protects  the  consumer  and  as- 
sures him  that  the  fruit  he  buys  will 
be  really  fit  to  eat;  consequently,  it 
also  protects  the  producer  by  keeping 
premature  shipments  from  disgusting 
the  consumer  and  injuring  the  mar- 
ket. 

Naturally,  therefore,  the  navel  or- 
ange grower  is  anxious  to  know  how 
soon  he  can  ship,  particularly  when  he 
is  in  an  early  district  As  the  early 
bird  catches  the  worm,  so  the  first 
shipments  usually  catch  the  high 
prices,  and  the  grower  wants  to  get 
his  fruit  into  the  market  as  soon  as  it 
will  stand  the  legal  test;  and  he  does 
not  want  to  pick  a  lot  of  fruit  before 
it  will  be  good. 

Legal  requirements  are  based  on 
two  things:  the  proportion  of  sugar 
to  acid  in  the  juice;  and  color.  For- 
merly only  the  first  qualification  was 
required — there  must  have  been  eight 
parts  of  sugar  to  one  of  acid  in  the 
juice.  Certain  flaws  existed  in  this 
standard  and  to  remedy  them  partially 
a  color  test  was  added:  that  an  orange 
must  also  be  25  per  cent  colored. 
Quite  immature  oranges  could  occa- 
sionally creep  in  by  the  sugar  test 
alone,  just  as  they  could  by  a  color 
test  alone;  but  the  combination  was 
adopted  to  overcome  the  weak  points 
in  both  tests. 

Hew  to  Tell  Maturity. 

The  8  to  1,  or  sugar  test  is  definite; 
it  is  a  chemical  test  and  absolute  for 
the  fruits  selected  as  average.  The 
color  test  in  one  respect  is  guess  work, 
or  conjecture.  One  man  will  say  that 
a  certain  orange  is  half-colored,  that 
is,  has  half  of  its  full  color,  while  an- 
other will  say  it  is  two-thirds  colored 
and  a  third  person  with  strict  views 
of  ripeness  will  think  it  a  quarter  or 
a  third  colored.  According  to  the  offi- 
cial method  in  such  cases  a  color 
standard  is  adopted  to  prevent  such 
difference  of  .opinion.  This  standard 
indicates  what  the  best  authorities 
think  fits  the  proportion  of  color  that 
the  law  names.  A  colored  plate  is 
prepared  and  the  living  fruit  is  com- 
pared with  it.  Such  plates  are  being 
prepared  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  will  doubtless  be  in 
use  by  the  time  this  reaches  our 
readers.  The  old  "substantially  col- 
ored" orange  was  supposed  to  be  70 
per  cent  of  full  orange  color,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  merely  a  sickly 
yellow;  so  people  familiar  with  that 
standard  can  figure  about  what  pres- 
ent standards  are. 

An  orange  will  show  color  under 
the  outside  gloss.  This  is  not  true 
color,  according  to  the  law  of  the  case. 
The  true  color  is  color  that  has 
broken  through  the  surface,  indicating 
that  actual  ripeness  is  beginning. 

When  t<»  Begin  Picking. 

The  law  tells  a  man  what  fruit  is 
unfit  to  ship,  but  he  himself  has  to 
decide  when  he  cares  to  risk  his  crop. 
Sufficient  color  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial. No  matter  how  the  juice  will 
test  the  grower  should  wait  until 
enough  gold  shows  on  his  fruit  to  suit 
the.  packing-house  manager.  Then, 
when  safe  in  this  respect,  he  should 
gather  samples  for  a  test. 

There  is  an  unavoidable  attraction 
of  the  ripest  fruit  in  gathering  sam- 
ples. Unconsciously  a  man  will  se- 
lect the  best  when  he  thinks  he  is 
getting  average  samples,  unless  he 
watches  himself  very  closely.  To  be 
safe  he  had  better  pick  fruit  from  the 
northern  half  of  the  trees,  here  and 
there  all  over  the  orchard,  and  pick 
it  rather  low,  for  the  higher  fruit  is 
usually  riper.  Outside  fruit  is  usually 
riper  than  inside,  but  by  keeping  to 
the  north  side  of  the  trees  and  taking 
outside  fruit,  a  fair  sample  is  usually 
obtained.  Enough  for  three  tests 
should  be  taken  and  if  the  packing- 
house manager  says,  "Pick,"  it  is  safe 
to  pick. 

Ship  Early. 

For  best  results  financially,  at 
least  early  in  the  season,  it  is  usually 


not,  for  the  risk  of  losing  all  is  more 
important  than  the  chance  of  making 
small  additional  profits.  This  matter 
is  one  for  each  individual  to  decide 
for  himself.  It  is  always  hard  to 
guess  when  the  first  freeze  will  come 
and  the  man  who  has  a  warm  slope 
for  his  trees,  where  he  is  quite  well 
insured  against  frost,  is  fortunate  both 
in  the  lack  of  probable  injury  to  his 
fruit,  and  in  his  ability  to  hold  his 
fruit  until  they  have  reached  the  pink 
of  condition  and  the  market  is,  in  his 
opinion,  in  the  best  shape. 

Mature  Poorly  After  Picking. 

There  is  one  way  that  the  orange 
grower  is  fortunate.  If  he  guesses 
wrong  and  picks  his  fruit  before  it 
will  satisfy  tiie  law;  he  still  has  a  lot 
of  valuable  fruit.  The  grape  grower 
who  picks  grapes  too  green  to  eat  is 
out  of  luck;  he  has  nothing  but  hog 
feed,  or  other  cheap  material.  The 
orange  grower  who  picks  too  green 
merely  has  his  fruit  shoved  to  one 
side  until  it  gets  ripe  enough  to  qual- 
ify for  packing.  This  it  will  do  with 
some  delay.  Both  color  and  sugar 
will  develop  when  the  fruit  is  off  the 


the  Lindsay  district  in  Tulare  county, 
where  the  heaviest  early  shipments 
originate,  states  that  oranges  are  very 
irregular  in  developing  sugar  after  "be- 
ing picked.  Sometimes  they  come 
along  rapidly;  other  times  they  drag 
along  very  slowly.  He  has  seen  some 
lots  develop  half  a  point  in  four  days 
— that  is,  go  from  a  7%  to  1  to  an  8 
to  1  test — and  he  has  seen  other  lots 
delay  for  two  weeks  in  developing 
only  a  little  more  than  that  amount 
of  sugar.  He  strongly  advises  delay 
in  picking  until  a  proper  test  is  almost 
certain  to  he  obtained. 

What  Fruit  to  Use. 

There  are  some  funny  angles  in 
testing  and  the  moral  of  them  all  is: 
have  the  finest  possible  fruit,  in  other 
words,  rule  out  Australian  oranges 
and  off-type  navels.  A  man  may  have 
a  few  Australians  in  his  orchard. 
There  is  far  more  acid  in  them  than 
in  the  Washington  navels,  but  if  they 
are  mixed  with  them,  one  is  very  likely 
to  be  selected  for  the  test.  Then  it 
will  add  so  much  acid  to  the  juice 
that  the  lot  will  be  considered  very 
immature.    Of  course,  Australians  are 


enough  different  from  good  navels  so 
that  the  tester  could  reject  them,  but 
if  there  are  coarse  navels  there  too, 
he  cannot  tell  between  them  and  Aus- 
tralians, and  it  is  very  proper  when 
there  are  coarse  fruits  in  the  lot  toB 
select  one  or  two  for  his  test  in  orders 
to  strike  a  true  average.  Production 
and  quality  both  demand  the  elimina- 
tion of  Australians  and  off-type  Wash- 
ingtons   from   every   navel  orchard. 
Then  the  fruit  will  be  soonest  fit  for 
shipment  and  most  likely  to  pass  mm 
good  test 

Thompson's  Improved  navel  passes 
a  shipping  test  earlier  than  the  WaahJ 
ington,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  be  mixed 
with  the  Washington  in  the  boxes. 

The  Insufficient  8-to-l  Test. 

The  8  to  1  sugar  list  has  developed 
some  surprising  and  significant  facts.' 
Through  the  great  size  and  impor- 
tance of  his  district  for  early  ship- 
ments. Horticultural  Inspector  Brann 
of  Lindsay  has  been  in  an  excellent 
position  to  get  valuable  information. 
In  the  past  three  seasons  he  has 
tested  for  ripeness  3,000  different  lots 
of  oranges  for  ripeness  and  can  eas- 
ily classify  the  fruits  into  three  types 
of  quality.  Of  these  types  the  earli- 
est in  some  ways  to  reach  the  8-to-l 
test  is  the  poorest  type,  and  the  lat- 
est to  reach  it  is  the  finest.  These 
types  grow  on  the  three  ranges  of  soil 
nature. 

The  8-to-l  test  is  not  for  the  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  juice,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  sugar  to  acid.  Consequently, 
if  there  is  little  acid,  a  comparatively 
small  amount  of  sugar  will  be  enough 
to  meet  the  test,  but  if  the  arid  is  high,  , 
the  sugar  must  be  very  high  in  order 
to  let  the  fruit  pass.  Howeve  r,  low 
acid  with  low  sugar  means  poor  or 
indifferent  quality,  while  a  fruit  with  t 
lots  of  acid  and  enough  sugar  to  make 
that  acid  pleasant  makes  a  fruit  fit  for 
what  a  king  was  supposed  to  be  be- 
fore the  big  war  broke  out.  Conse- 
quently, the  8-to-l  test  alone  used  to 
permit  low  acid-sugar  fruits  to  start  I 
off  while  the  superior,  high  acid-sugar  1 
fruits  were  waiting  for  still  more 
sugar  to  develop.  Mr.  Brann  advo- 
cated a  sliding  scale  test,  which  would 
require  the  thin-juiced  fruits  to  have 
a  higher  sugar  test  than  the  rich- 
juiced  fruits.  This  is  reasonable  and 
the  addition  of  the  color  test  to  the  8r 
to-1  sugar  test  is  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difference 
in  the  three  grades  of  fruit  tests  can 
be  given.  What  might  be  called  nor- 
mal, or  typical,  or  average,  navels 
would  give  a  9.5  to  10.5  Brix  spindle 
test  when  the  sugar  test  would  be  8 
or  9  to  1.  The  Brix  spindle  shows  the 
amount  of  ^matter,  both  sugar  and 
acid,  dissolved  in  the  juice.  These 
fruits,  therefore,  had  juice  of  that  de- 
gree of  richness  when  reaching  a  con- 
dition of  legal  maturity  for  shipment 
The  second  type  of  fruit,  and  the  poor- 
est for  eating  of  the  three,  though 
from  the  outside  they  might  appear 
smooth  and  nice,  is  usually  grown  on 
sandy  loam  soil  and  is  abundantly 
irrigated.  When  the  Brix  spindle  will 
show  not  a  particle  more  material  in 
the'  juice,  such  fruit  will  frequently 
test  as  high  as  10  to  1.  sugar  to  arid, 
that  is,  appear  fairly  ripe  when  really 
there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  sub- 
stance to  it. 

On  the  other  extreme  are  the  fruits 
grown  on  the  heavy,  dry  bog  soils, 
usually  on  the  slopes,  which  normally 
ripen  early  and  display  a  high  color, 
but  have  such  ric  h  juice,  with  so  much 
arid  to  it,  that  an  immense  amount  of 
sugar  is  needed  to  meet  the  legal  I 
ratio  to  acid.     These,   for  instance,  I 
frequently,  will  give  a  Brix  spindle  I 
test  of  15  to  16  before  meeting  the  8-  J 
to-1  test.    Naturally,  with  such  rich  I 
juice  they  are  a  very  fine  fruit  and  are  ■ 
fullv  as  good  eating  when  they  meet  I 
a  7-to-l   test   as  thin-juiced  fruit  is  I 
when  it  meets  an  K-to-1  test.    How-  I 
ever,  since  the  latter  are  slow  in  col-  II 
oring  as  a  rule,  the  new  requirement  I 
of  natural  color  as  well  as  sufficient  N 
sugar,  helps  even  things  up.  n 
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Biggest  Cauliflower  Ranch  in  the  World 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


The  largest  cauliflower  growers  in 
the  world  are  the  Williams  Bros,  of 
Los  Angeles  county.  They  are  men 
of  generous  stature  and  of  wide  in- 
terests; but  their  success  with  cauli- 
flower, as  told  by  J.  H.  Williams,  is 
due  to  a  knowledge  of  detailed  re- 
quirements of  their  crop  and  the  abil- 
ity to  supply  those  requirements 
promptly. 

"We  don't  count  the  cost.  We  do 
the  work  when  it  needs  to  be  done. 
This  is  our  fourth  year  with  cauli- 
flower and  we  are  only  beginning  to 
learn,"  said  Mr.  Williams,  "but  we  do 
know  that  promptness  in  doing  the 
work  when  it  needs  to  be  done  is  the 
cardinal  element  of  success  with  this 
crop." 

A  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  this 
one  vegetable  they  are  growing  for 
themselves.  Another  150  acres  they  are 
growing,  on  shares.  Besides  that,  be- 
cause their  home  place  is  so  far  from 
the  cauliflower  fields,  they  have  leased 
a  great  deal  of  the  land  around  the 
home  and  the  tenants  are  producing 
cauliflower.  The  August  electric  bill 
for  pumping  irrigation  water  was 
$999.84.  Electricity  alone  costs  an 
average  around  $900  per  month 
throughout  the  irrigating  season. 

When  we  visited  Williams  Bros, 
late  in  September,  they  had  already 
spent  $15,000  for  labor  and  water  this 
season  on  the  300  acres  they  are  work- 
ing for  the  1919-20  crop.  Not  a  head 
had  been  sold,  though  the  early  crop 
began  to  go  about  mid-October  to  the 
Eastern  markets.  To  get  work  done 
at  the  times  appointed  by  the  cauli- 
flower plants  themselves,  the  Williams 
Bros,  frequently  have  forty  men  work- 
ing at  once. 

Succession  of  Planting  and  Maturing. 

Forty  men  could  not  begin  to  do  the 
work  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  this 
vegetable  is  planted  through  a  long 
season  and  ripens  correspondingly. 
The  "early"  crop  is  mostly  planted  in 
June,  transplanted  in  July,  and  ready 
for  market  by  mid-October.  The  "me- 
dium" crop  goes  to  market  in  Novem- 
ber; the  "late"  crop  is  ready  in  Janu- 
ary and  February.  The  "very  late" 
crop  (broccoli)  was  being  planted  by 
Williams  Bros,  on  about  50  acres 
around  the  first  of  October  to  be  mar- 
keted as  late  as  possible  in  spring 
before  warm  weather  spoils  the  heads. 

The  crop  goes  East  in  carload  lots 
I  under  ventilation  or  refrigeration,  de- 
pending on  the   weather  en  route. 
About  22  days  is  the  normal  time  in 
|  transit.   The  heads,  when  well  refrig- 
j  erated,  will  keep  perfectly  for  50  days, 
but  many  a  car  has  rolled  into  New 
York  "looking  like  a  flower  garden." 
Such  growth  en  route  of  course  spoils 
the  heads  and  ruins  their  sale.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  and  especially  in  1917-18 
season,  it  took  36  to  43  days  to  carry 
cauliflower  to  New  York.    With  im- 
perfect care  en  route,  growers  suf- 
fered heavy  losses.    Williams  Bros., 
1  who  that  year  shipped  50  carloads, 
I  plowed  under  50  acres  because  they 
I  couldn't  sell  it  for  enough  to  pay  the 
J  cutters.    The  pickle  makers  offered 
jprices  so  low  that  they  wouldn't  pay 
for  the  hauling.   Yet,  with  all  the  risk 
jof   such   disastrous   years,  Williams 
iBros.,  in  their  best  years,  never  netted 
labove  10  per  cent  on  their  investments 
latter  paying  the  expenses  of  produc- 
tion.   Most  growers  borrow  money 
(to  help  bring  their  crops  to  maturity 
and  market.   For  this  money  they  pay 
jseven   and   eight  per   cent  interest 
where  the  bankers  are  satisfied  as  to 
the  personal  reliability  of  the  man 
|even  in  event  of  crop  losses. 

Growing  Conditions. 
Any  good  soil  will  grow  cauliflower. 
iThis  statement  was  repeated  by  Mr. 
Williams.  But  he  emphasized  and  re- 
peated the  fact  that  cauliflower  must 
have  all  the  moisture  it  wants  imme- 
diately when  it  shows  the  need.  A 
pay  or  two  later  will  not  do — the 
heads  would  be  stunted.  Water  could 
he  run  between  the  rows  every  day 
'or  a  month  and  n/)t  damage  the 
hlants  if  none  is  left  standing  on  the 


surface. 

But  conditions  and  seasons  of  plant- 
ing make  a  virtue  out  of  the  vaiied 
soil  conditions  in  the  Los  Angeles  dis- 
trict. For  summer  transplanting, 
adobe  gives  the  best  results,  partly 
because  it  holds  moisture  longer,  and 
partly  perhaps  because  it  does  not 
heat  so  deeply  during  the  day.  Cauli- 
flower transplanted  into  sand  in  the 
heat  of  summer  is  very  likely  to  make 
a  poor  stand  even  though  plenty  of 
moisture  is  supplied.  Many  plants  rot 
off  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Then 
if  not  enough  water  is  applied,  the  hot 
sun  on  exposed  light  soil  stunts  the 
heads  that  attempt  to  develop.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  fine  .  are 
the  plants  you  set  out,  they  must  not 
be  neglected  for  a  day  when  they  need 
anything. 

Williams  Bros.'  early  crop  from 
seed  planted  in  June  and  trans- 
planted in  July  onto  heavy  ground 
was  three  feet  tall  September 
30  with  many  leaves  14  inches  wide, 
growing  so  thick  that  a  horse  could 
scarce  get  through  them  and  the  rows 
could  not  be  distinguished.  Still,  the 
best  crops  they  ever  grew  were  on  me- 
dium loam. 

The  average  cauliflower  field  shows 
great  variation  in  thrift  of  the  plants. 
We  were  easily  shown  the  difference 
between  plants  which  showed  they 
had  never  lacked  anything,  and  other 
plants  of  probably  equal  weight  of 
leaves  which  were  pointed  out  as  de- 
fectives. The  thrifty  plants  had  big 
flat  leaves  about  eight  inches  across 
and  two  feet  long  70  days  from  plant- 
ing of  the  seed.  The  others  had  more 
leaves,  smaller,  less 'uniform  in  shape. 


Growing  Good  Seedlings. 

The  best  seedbed  is  a  rich  loam.  Six 
acres  are  required  to  produce  plants 
for  150  acres  in  order  to  allow  for 
losses,  poor  plants,  poor  stand,  etc. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  start  prepara- 
tion of  the  seedbed  in  the  spring.  The 
first  operation  is  to  get  it  as  nearly 
level  as  possible,  for  it  must  be  irri- 
gated with  a  sheet  of  water  that  has 
the  same  depth  all  over  and  does  not 
miss  high  spots  nor  stand  in  low 
spots.  Irrigate  after  leveling  and 
then  plow.  If  weather  and  time  per- 
mit, irrigate  and  cultivate  several 
times  at  intervals  to  sprout  all  the 
weed  seed  possible.  Plow  after  the 
i  first  irrigation  and  cultivate  and 
pack  the  ground  into  the  finest,  most 
level  seedbed  practicable.  Then  sow 
for  the  early  crop  in  Los  Angeles 
county  about  June  or  July — later  for 
the  other  crops.  Drill  the  seed  with 
a  drill  that  does  not  require  horses, 
for  horses  make  holes  in  the  ground. 
It  is  a  well  nigh  universal  mistake 
to  put  the  seedling  rows  too  close  to- 
gether. They  should  be  no  less  than 
twelve  inches  apart.  If  closer  to- 
gether, they  do  not  make  the  best 
plants,  and  a  poor  cauliflower  plant  is 
a  bad  investment  however  good  the 
later  care  given  it. 

Williams  Bros,  planted  50  pounds  of 
seed  which  could  not  be  bought  at 
less  than  $10  per  pound.  They  have 
raised  most  of  their  own  seed  and  will 
raise  all  they  need  this  yar.  Fifty 
pounds  would  transplant  a  thousand 
acres,  if  all  went  well,  but  provision 
must  be  made  for  at  least  twice  as 
many  seedlings  as  are  to  be  trans- 


planted. Several  irrigations  between 
the  rows  and  cultivation  with  hand 
cultivators  must  follow  the  planting. 

Transplanting  and  Culture. 

Only  the  best  ones  are  selected  for 
transplanting  to  the  fields.  Furrows 
are  laid  out  32  to  36  inches  apart,  and 
a  man  walks  down  each  one  dropping 
plants  about  30  inches  to  36  inches 
apart.  A  man  with  a  hand  hoe  fol- 
lows and  plants  as  fast  as  the  first 
one  drops.  He  lays  a  plant  on  one 
side  of  the  furrow  with  a  motion  of 
one  hand  and  covers  it  with  two  mo- 
tions of  the  hoe  in  the  other  hand. 
Water  is  started  down  the  furrow  di- 
rectly behind  the  planters  to  avoid 
setting  back  the  plants  due  to  drying 
out  of  the  roots.  Three  to  five  irriga- 
tions follow  before  cultivation  can  be 
done,  for  90  per  cent  of  all  the  plant- 
ing is  done  before  the  rains,  and  at 
this  stage  the  seedlings  must  not  be 
set  back. 

Cultivations  follow,  each  one  throw- 
ing some  dirt  into  the  furrow  so  that 
the  third  cultivation  leaves  the  plants 
on  a  ridge  with  their  roots  deep  buried 
from  summer  heat.  Irrigation  alter- 
nates with  cultivation.  After  about  the 
third  cultivation,  as  an  average, 
water  is  given  as  it  is  needed,  but  cul- 
tivation should  cease.  Leaves  shade 
the  ground  and  help  prevent  baking. 
Feeder  roots  ("breathing  cells")  grow 
from  the  stalks  near  the  surface;  and 
they  must  not  be  destroyed. 

Packing  and  marketing  is  another 
story.  Profits  and  loss  would  make 
many  more  stories  that  would  justify 
growers  in  getting  an  occasional  bo- 
nanza year. 


Alfalfa  Warehouses  Will  Stabilize  Prices 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Mgr.  G.  H.  Emery,  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California,  Inc.) 


The  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California, 
Inc.,  the  state-wide  co-operative  asso- 
sociation  of  growers  of  alfalfa  and 
milo  maize,  report  splendid  progress 
both  in  organization  and  extension 
work  and  in  the  actual  sales  service 
rendered  to  members. 

The  activities  of  the  Association  in 
assisting  and  organizing  warehouse 
facilities  in  the  producing  centers  for 
taking  care  of  the  milo  maize  crop 
have  met  hearty  approval  and  co-op- 
eration on  the  part  of  the  growers. 
This  sort  of  constructive  work  is  con- 
crete evidence  to  the  grower  of  the 
inestimable  value  of  the  association, 
and  the  whole  membership  is  becom- 
ing imbued  with  the  spirit  of  co-oper- 
ation and  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
possibilities  and  abilities  of  a  strong, 
close-knit,  aggressive  association  are 
greater  than  the  scope  of  any  pri- 
vately-owned distributing  concern 
could  possibly  be. 

Before  another  season  has  rolled 
round  the  whole  membership  will 
have  been  provided  warehouse  facil- 
ities, which  will  prevent  waste  and 
make  unnecessary  the  usual  sacrifices 
of  the  growers  in  the  immediate  sale 
of  their  crops.  One  of  the  great  han- 
dicaps of  past  methods  has  been  this 
necessity  for  immediate  sale  on  the 
part  of  many  growers,  resulting  in  ex- 
orbitant and  useless  profit  to  the 
dealers  and  warehousemen.  Savings 
in  distributing  cost  are  for  the  bene- 
fit of  producer  and  consumer  . 

Maximum  Selling  Cost  $1  a  Ton. 

Distributing  under  the  association 
plan  is  at  cost,  not  to  exceed  $1  per 
ton.  In  past  practice  eVery  cost  and 
profit  of  the  dealer  and  speculator 
has  been  an  actual  part  of  the  selling 
cost,  and  what  these  costs  and  profits 
have  been  no  one  knows,  but  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  $1  per  ton  would 
be  but  a  mighty  small  fraction.  Econ- 
omy and  efficiency  are  the  watchwords 
of  modern  business;  waste  is  deplor- 
able, whether  it  be  loss  and  destruction 
of  the  product  itself,  unfair  grading, 
or  useless  profits,  or  useless  move- 
ment. The  right  way  is  the  straight- 
est  line  between  producer  and  con- 
sumer, and  by  this  is  meant  the  short- 
est haul  through  direct  sale.   It  is  not 


possible  to  work  such  a  revolution 
overnight,  and  certain  services  of 
dealers  will  long  be  required,  but  that 
purely  speculative  element  which  adds 
to  the  cost  without  contributing  a  real 
service  in  the  process  of  distribution 
and  sale  will  quickly  be  eliminated. 

The  Association  is  not  competitive. 
It  is  in  the  business  of  serving  the 
producer  by  serving  the  consumer;  it 
has  one  reason  for  its  existence,  and 
that  is  best  expressed  in  the  word 
"Service."  The  market  quotation  is 
seldbm  a  true  index  to  what  the  pro- 
ducer receives;  the  Association  is  not 
directly  interested  in  quotations,  it  is 
interested  in  net  results  to  members. 
Quotations  can  be  oftimes  manipu- 
lated, but  when  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
duct is  known  and  a  price  which  is 
necessary  to  be  fair  is  known,  then  it 
is  the  business  of  the  association  to 
prove  the  right  of  the  producer  to  re- 
ceive that  price  and  to  get  it.  The 
Association  proposes  to  forestall  and 
prevent  the  exploitation  of  its  mem- 
bers, it  proposes  to  avoid  profitless 
competition — if  the  so-called  market 
price  is  too  low,  if  it  will  not  permit  a 
fair  profit  above  cost  of  production, 
then  Association  products  will  be 
withheld  from  market,  and  facilities 
for  this  will  be  provided  in  all  dis- 


tricts. 

Gamble  Taken  Out  of  Production. 

Conservation  of  every  seasonal  crop 
is  an  economic  necessity.  A  product 
that  has  intrinsic  value,  actual  food 
elements  of  definite  value,  should  not 
vary  radically  in  price  in  the  market. 
In  final  analysis  this  variation  should 
move  in  harmony  with  general  com- 
modity prices.  If  the  production  is 
seasonal  and'  the  consumption  con- 
stant then  conservation  and  storage 
of  excess  should  later  supply  the  con- 
stant demand.  A  fluctuating  market 
with  wide  and  sudden  changes  is  the 
joy  of  the  speculator  and  the  despair 
of  the  producer.  Co-operative  mar- 
keting will  take  the  gamble  out  of 
production,  by  applying  factory  meth- 
ods to  production  and  business  system 
to  distribution  and  sale. 

Growers  are  studying  the  principles 
of  co-operation  as  applied  to  these 
two  crops,  alfalfa  and  milo,  and  today 
nearly  2,000  producers  are  enlisted  in 
this  association.  The  service  is  grow- 
ing with  the  growth  of  membership, 
the  results  are  becoming  more  appar- 
ent as  the  weight  of  influence  is  felt, 
and  the  satisfaction  of  the  member- 
ship is  resulting  in  a  rapidly  growing 
enrollment. 


Potato  Prices  Advanced  1994  Per  Cent 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Albert  Lindley,  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  Assn.) 

„  .,  ,  t        to  obtain  the  contracts  for  the  sale  of 

Almost  daily,  through  the  metro- 
politan press,  charges  are  given  pub- 
licity that,  to  a  great  extent,  the  high 
prices  for  the  necessities  of  life  may 
be  traced  to  the  "greed  of  the  farmer." 
To  establish  the  falsity  of  the  charge, 
the  California  division  of  the  Farm 
Owners'  &  Operators'  Association  sent 
out  from  its  headquarters  in  Stock- 
ton several  of  its  best  men  into  the 
markets  of  San  Francisco  to  buy  and 
sell  the  products  of  the  farmer  wher- 
ever in  that  city  they  might  be  sold 
or  purchased,  wholesale  or  retail,  or 
prepared  for  use  in  the  hotels  and  res- 
taurants. These  men  were  instructed 
to  submit  their  reports  on  positive 
and  proven  facts  only.  They  were  first  I 


his  products  by  the  farmer  to  the  pro- 
duce dealer,  and  then  follow  that  pro- 
duct through  each  successive  agency 
until  it  was  in  the  hands  or  stomach 
of  the  "ultimate  consumer."  Pro- 
ceeding under  these  instructions,  con- 
tracts of  sale  were  obtained  covering 
a  shipment  of  potatoes  from  a  delta 
farm  on  the  San  Joaquin  river  below 
Stockton.  Before  following  this  ship- 
ment through  to  the  consumer  it  was 
discovered  by  the  investigators  that 
the  regular  printed  form  of  contracts 
supplied  by  the  produce  dealer,  and 
which  must  be  signed  by  the  farmer 
if  he  would  sell  his  potatoes  to  any 
member  of  the  San  Francisco  Potato 
(Continued  on  page  636.) 
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State  Fruit  Growers  Convention 


This  convention,  which  meets  at 
Chico  (Butte  county),  November  10-15, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  provides 
the  following  program: 

November  10  and  11 — Meetings  for 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners. 

November  12 — "California  Agricul- 
ture: Its  Importance;  the  Things  That 
Threaten  It;  the  Need  for  Protection," 
by  James  Mills,  Hamilton  City;  "Ac- 
complishments and  Possibilities  of 
Co-operation,"  by  George  W.  Pierce, 
President  of  the  California  Almand 
Growers'  Exchange;  "California  Peach 
Growers,  Inc.,"  by  F.  H.  Wilson,  Pres- 
ident; "California  Associated  Raisin 
Company,"  by  Wylie  M.  Giffen.  Presi- 
dent; "California  Pear  Growers'  As- 
sociation," By  Frank  T.  Swett,  Presi- 
dent; "California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change," by  G.  Harold  Powell.  Mana- 
ger; Discussion,  led  by  George  C. 
Roeding,  Fresno;  "Standard  Pack  and 
Packages,"  Chas.  E.  Virden,  Sacra- 
mento, followed  by  discussion;  "Fruit 
Packing  Demonstration,"  by  Dr'  W.  L. 
Howard  and  Prof.  W.  P.  Tufts,  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis;  "The  Status  of 
the  Rice  Growers'  Association,"  by  J. 
H.  Stevens,  President;  "The  Function 
vrf  the  Junior  College  in  Its  Relation 
to  Agriculture,"  by  Dr.  E.  B.  Copeland, 
Chico;  Will  C.  Wood.  Sacramento  and 
Elizabeth  Hughes  of  Oroville. 


Here  and  There  in 


Profitable  Orchard  in  Humboldt  Co. 

J.  F.  Benton  will  net  $5,000  from 
his  12  acres  of  apples  near  Rohner- 
ville  (Humboldt  county)  this  year, 
the  particulars  of  which  may  be  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  There 
will  be  well  over  200  tons  of  apples, 
which  Mr.  Benton  sold  to  the  local 
drier  at  $35  a  ton  "orchard  run," 
picked  and  stacked  at  the  roadside. 
The  apples  are  clean — no  worms  and 
practically  no  scab,  and  the  orchard 
would  pack  75  per  cent  California 
Fancy.  There  will  be  400  boxes  of 
Bellflowers,  1800  of  Greenings,  2000 
of  Red  Pearmains,  800  Minklers,  400 
Spitzenbergs,  and  200  Wagners — prac- 
tically all  A-l  keepers  and  of  rich 
glowing  color.  Our  desire  is  to  show 
that,  given  good  transportation  facil- 
ities, such  a  handsome  crop  of  apples 
could  have  been  packed  to  net  50  per 
cent  more  than  this  sum.  Organiza- 
tion on  the  part  of  growers  alone  can 
get  them  anywhere  in  competition 
with  organized  commodities.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  that  nobody  wants  to  Jaunch 
eut  much  till  they  can  see  a  chance  of 
getting  their  stuff  to  market  at  rea- 
sonable rates  and  without  an  expen-* 
sive  fight.  The  writer  sent  an  en- 
quirer, who  wanted  300  tons  of  apples, 
to  Humboldt  county  this  year  with  the 
assurance  that  he  could  buy  the  fruit. 
The  freight  rates  were  approximately 
$20  a  ton  to  his  station  in  Sonoma 
county,  and  it  knocked  the  deal.  At 
present,  the  only  thing  to  be  done 
seems  to  be  to  establish  individual  or 
community  evaporators,  such  as  they 
have  in  the  Mattole  valley  and  let  it 
go  at  that.  But  the  gods  only  help 
those  who  help  themselves,  and  even 
the  gods  like  to  draw  a  crowd. 

Huckleberries  Are  Popular. 

Huckleberries  have  been  in  greater 
demand  than  ever  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market,  although  the  supply  has 
been  above  normal.  Shipments  from 
the  northern  counties  have  yielded  17 
to  18  cents  a  pound.  Huckleberries 
are  indigenous  to  the  thin  yellow 
"prairie"  land  of  the  Mendocino  coast 
where  they  grow  among  the  rhododen- 
drons and  scrub  cedars.  Many  more 
could  be  picked  and  shipped  if  there 
were  more  hands  to  do  it.  Shipments 
out  have  to  be  made  by  express  or 
parcels  post.  This  is  an  interesting 
region  for  the  auto  tourish  to  visit  in 
summer. 

A  Good  Apple,  Well  Packed. 

In  the  market,  if  you  sell  ungraded 
or  mixed  fruit,  you  are  paid  the  price 
of  the  lowest  grade  for  the  whole  lot. 
We  know  one  man  who  keeps  what  he 
calls  a  "Free  Market,"  whose  whole 
business  is  repacking.    He  gets  more 


November  13 — Entire  day  at  Oro- 
ville, entailing  a  trip  through  the  or- 
ange and  olive  groves  of  the  district; 
also  the  canneries  and  packing  plants. 

"Packing  Oranges  '  and  Maturity 
Standards,"  by  F.  J.  Mason,  Suisun; 
"Packing  Ripe  Olives,"  by  E.  W.  Eh- 
manri,  Oroville;  "Olive  Culture  with 
Special  Reference  to  Pruning,"  by 
Prof.  F.  T.  Bioletti,  U.  C,  Berkeley. 
All  subjects  followed  by  discussions. 

November  14 — "The  Effects  of  Irri- 
gation, Pruning  and  Spraying  as  Fac- 
tors in  Frost  Control,"  by  Dr.  J.  C. 
Whitten,  Berkeley;  "Irrigation."  Prof. 
F.  J.  Viehmeyer;  "Red  Spider,'  by  E. 
R.  De  Ongr  "Evaporators  for  Fruit 
Drying,"  E.  M.  Sheehan,  with  discus- 
sion led  by  Prof.  W.  V.  Cruess;  "Stan- 
dardization and  the  Consumer,''  A.  S. 
Hoyt;  "Community  Canneries,"  by 
Ralph  W.  Crary-  Banquet  at  which 
the  speakers  will  be  Col.  Harris  Wein- 
stock.  State  Market  Director  and  Chas. 
Bentley  of  San  Francisco. 

November  15 — Entire  day  at  Dur- 
ham, State  Land  Settlement,'  7  miles 
south  of  Chico.  Address,  "Live  Prob- 
lems in  American'  Agricultural  Devel- 
opment," by  Dr.  El  wood  Meade;  Pro- 
fessor H.  E.  Van  Norman;  Al.  Lind- 
ley,  Stockton;  Col.  John  P.  Irish,  Oak- 
land.   Followed  by  discussion. 

Automobile  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
Durham  State  Land  Settlement. 


the  Fruit  Business 


for  the  culls  than  the  farmer  gets  for 
the  mixture.  Because  the  culls  look 
real  good  when  they  are  graded  and 
well  packed.  We  heard  of  another 
man  who  bought  quantities  of  mixed 
apples,  repacked  them,  and  sold  them 
to  the  trade  at  two  and  a  half  times 
as  much  as  the  grower  could  get, 
though  they  contained  13  per  cent  of 
culls.  That  looks  big,  doesn't  it — to 
make  150  per  cent  on  your  money  in 
the  pack?  It  demonstrates  the  value 
of  standardization  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  market.  Every  man  that 
has  an  acre  of ,  apples  should  learn 
standard  methods  of  packing  and  what, 
the  law  requires.  And  having  learned 
these  methods  he  should  put  them 
faithfully  into  practice.  Some  small 
mountain  sections  that  grow  the 
choicest  apples,  get  the  bottom  price 
because  of  a  poor  pack.  • 

An  Elaborate  Prune  Drier. 

■  Ninety  tons  of  prunes  were  cured  in 


the  new  drier  on  Mrs.  Gertrude  Coch- 
rane's  ranch  at  Healdsburg  (Sonoma 
county) — a  Perfection.  The  operation 
of  curing  occupied  an  average  of  from 
ten  to  twelve  hours  per  charge.  We 
saw  the  cured  prunes  which  were  a 
fine  quality  of  fruit.  Thisdrier  con- 
sists of  two  ranges  of  compartments 
with  a  tunnel  between  in  which  green 
prunes  are  stacked  for  the  first  break. 
They  are  run  in  on  cars  the  whole 
length.  This  tunnel  is  to  utilize  the 
returning  heated  air  after  it  has 
passed  through  the  drying  chambers. 
The  foreman  told  us  that  tempera- 
tures were  maintained  at  160  to  180 
degrees — a  heat  which  would  be 
enough  to  caramel  prunes  without  the 
returning  moist  air.  This  drier  takes 
about  12  green  tons  to  a  charge. 
There  are  20  compartments  holding 
21  8-foot  trays  each.  There  is  a  60- 
inch  blast  fan  and  a -72-inch  vacuum 
fan,  running  at  about  500  revolutions 
per  minute.  Stove  distillate  is  used  at 
the  rate  of  8  gallons  an  hour  and 
costs  8  cents  a  gallon.    The  invest- 


ment of  the  plant  expense  is  an  item 
that  has  to  be  considered  in  capacity 
tonnage. 

A  Profitable  Pioneer  Peach  Tree. 

Twelve  dollars  worth  of  Lord 
peaches  were  sold  the  past  season 
fiom  one  of  the  first  peach  trees 
planted  in  San  Bernardino  county.  It 
is  now  owned  by  Geo.  M.  Cooley.  This 
tree  bears  fruit  tl  ai  is  lovely  to  see, 
luscious  to  taste,  and  whose  fragrance 
is  noticeable  "a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away."  The  tree  grew  to  a  foot  diam- 
eter and  declined,  apparently  due  to 
old  age.  Mr.  Coley  cut  back,  severely, 
part  of  the  tree  each  year.  In  three 
years  he  had  brought  it  back  to  the 
leavy  1  earing  mentioned  and  (he  new 
growth  promise  as  well  for  next  year. 

If  we  want  to  warm  ourselves  by 
the  glow  of  prosperity  we  had  better 

get  to  sawing  wood  right  now. 

This  is  a  good  time  so  save  or  spend 
on    improvements.    The    sun  can't 

shine  forever. 


THE  BEAVER  PORTABLE  DRAG  SAW 


Will  Do  Ten  Men's  Work  at  the  Cost  of 
Only  One-quarter  of  One  Man's  Wages 


HARRON,   RICKARD  &  McCONE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 


■   i      ■  i  ■  i       i  i  i    ■  ■  ii  ■   1. 1  .       ■_  x.  i_  J— 

YOUR  SOIL  NEEDS 

Humus  and  Nitrogen  Bacteria  . 
MELILOTUS  INDICA   Supplies  Both 

Ngw  Is  the  time  to  plant  it.    Buy  your  seed  from 

Aggclcr  &  Musscr  Seed  Co. 

820  S.  Spring  Sf,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Buy  only  Melllotus  seed  that  *as  a  quality  tp.g  on  each  sack.    It  protects 
you  against  the  low  germtnati'"  seed  so  general  on  the  market  this  season. 
This  seed  is  above  99  per  cnt  pure  and  above  90  per  cent  germination. 
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Orchard  to  Be  Ruined  in  Three  Years 


(Written   for   Pacific   Rural  Press 

In  your  issue  of  July  26  you  an- 
swered a  question  of  mine  about  or- 
chard cultivation.  I  told  you  I  was 
.going  to  adopt  a  policy  which  would 
make  my  neighbors  think  I  ought  to 
have  a  guardian  appointed,  and  you 
said  you  could  judge  better  about 
that  if  I  told  you  what  I  proposed  to 
do.    Here  it  is: 

Most  of  the  orchards  in  the  "Orland 
System"  are  plowed  each  spring,  but 
many  are  being  double-disked  instead 
of  plowed.  Either  of  these  operations 
turns  under  the  green  winter  growth. 
The  orchards  are  irrigated  during  the 
summer  at  least  twice  and  the  major- 
ity more  than  twice.  After  each  irri- 
gation the  orchard  is  cultivated  thor- 
oughly to  hold  the  moisture.  In  this 
cultivation  everything  that  is  growing 
is  destroyed,  if  possible,  thereby  culti- 
vating the  orchard  as  clean  as  pos- 
sible. If  any  cleaner  cultivation  could 
be  practiced  I  would  like  to  see  it. 
This  deep  stirring  of  the  ground  sev- 
eral times  each  summer  helps  to  de- 
stroy the  humus.  I  believe  that  if 
the  orchard  is  only  disked  in  the 
spring  it  will  only  be  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  humus  is  absolutely  gone,  be- 
cause disking  brings  up  no  new  soil 
from  year  to  year.  A  well  kept, 
healthy  orchard  is  a  pleasing  sight 
to  the  eye  of  a  newcomer. 

Bur  clover  is  indigenous  to  this  soil, 
hut  its  growth  depends  on  the  season. 
Some  years  it  will  make  a  wonderful 
growth,  but  this  growth  occurs  in  late 
March  and  early  April,  which  is  too 
late  to  plow  under.  I  inoculated 
Whippoorwill  cow-peas  and  planted 
15  acres  this  year,  but  the  ground  is 
too  poor  to  make  them  succeed. 
Wherever  there  is  the  least  particle 
of  manure  the  peas  are  splendid.  The 
roots  are  well-covered  with  nodules 
irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  plant. 
I  was  in  hopes  this  would  solve  my 
soil  troubles,  but  a  little  humus  is 
needed  before  cow-peas  will  grow.  If 


by   Philip     O.  Keeney,  Orland.) 

I  had  a  full  pocket-book  I  would  keep 
planting  vetches,  etc.,  because  I  am 
certain  they  would  grow  well  after  a 
few  years. 

I  intend  to  plant  my  olive  orchard 
in  September  with  barley  and  vetch. 
This  crop  I  will  let  mature,  and  next 
year,  spring  of  1920,  cut  it  down,  leav- 
ing everything  on  the  ground  for  a 
mulch.  I  find  that  the  more  water 
my  olive  trees  get  the  better  they  like 
it,  and  I  shall  mulch  my  furrows  with 
straw  from  the  barley  and  irrigate  as 
often  as  possible.  In  the  fall  I  shall 
thoroughly  disk  all  the  litter  remain- 
ing on  the  ground  and  repeat  a  similar 
course. 

While  I  am  doing  this  my  orchard 
will  look  as  if  it  were  going  to  wrack 
and  ruin  and  I  can  hear  rea^  estate 
dealers  telling  their  clients  that  "there 
is  an  orchard  sadly  neglected." 

I  have  given  this  matter  careful  con- 
sideration and  the  conclusions  are 
these:  First,  give  the  trees  all  the 
water  they  will  stand  until  humus  can 
be  supplied.  Second,  a  mature  crop, 
disked  or  plowed  under,  is  much  more 
beneficial  to  this  soil  than  a  green 
crop.  Third,  mulch  your  orchard  with 
straw  and  as  long  as  you  cannot  get 
the  straw,  raise  it  yourself. 

My  orchard  is  going  to  be  neglected 
(he  next  three  years  as  far  as  plow- 
ing and  cultivating  are  concerned,  but 
the  trees  are  going  to  have  plenty  of 
drinks  and  the  soil  is  going  to  be  get- 
ting humus.    Do  I  need  a  guardian? 

[You  are  starting  on  a  course  which 
will  be  of  incalculable  value  as  a  dem- 
onstration. You  will  give  your  or- 
chard a  soil  like  that  of  a  garden. 
You  can  do  it  for  two  reasons:  first, 
because  you  have  water  enough  to  do 
it;  second,  because  your  Orland  soil 
will  take  water  like  a  fish  and  never 
hold  a  drop  too  much  of  it.  You  do 
not  need  a  guardian,  but  we  shall 
stick  around  and  try  to  get  the  job 
of  administering  your  estate. — Editor.] 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Fruit  shipments  from  the  Vaca  Val- 
ley totalled  1,045  carloads  this  year. 

It  is  stated  that  Henry  Nelson 
planted  the  first  orange  tree  in  Chico 
in  1852.  He  claims  to  have  pur- 
chased the  tree  from  a  sailor  for  six 
dollars,  and  that  it  yields  a  wonderful 
crop  of  oranges  each  year. 

Four  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars 
per  ton  was  paid  to  a  Santa  Rosa 
prune  grower  for  his  Imperial  prunes 
this  year.  Experts  state  they  have 
never  seen  such  large  ones;  as  twen- 
ty-four of  these  prunes  weighed  one 
pound. 

The  three  principal  orchard  crops 
of  the  Chico  district  this  year,  worth 
practically  $3,000,000  to  the  growers, 
are  almonds,  prunes,  and  peaches. 
The  crop  estimates    and  .  valuations 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Watch  for  our  talks  on 
Top  Dressing  with  ARCA- 
DIAN Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia. You  will  find  them 
interesting  as  well  as  in- 
structive. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia is  for  sale  by:  CALIFOR- 
NIA: San  FrnnclHco:  Hawaiian 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal 
&  Fertilizing  Co.,  Pacific  Guano 
"  Fertilizer  Co..  Western  Meat 
California  Fertilizer  Works. 
A iiKi'li'H t  Pacific  Guano  & 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal 
&  Fertilizing  Co.,  Agricultural 
Chemical  Works,  Hauser  Pack- 
ing Co.  OREGON:  North  Port- 
land I  Union  Meat  Co. 
For  Information  aa  to  application, 
write 


& 

Co.. 

I, ON 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 
S10  FlrHt  Notional  Hank  I)  Id  nr. 
BERKELEY,  CAI,. 


are:  almonds,  2,000  tons,  average 
price  25  cents  a  pound,  value  $1,000,- 
000.  Prunes,  4,500  tons,  average  price 
12y2  cents  a  pound,  value  $1,250,000. 
Peaches  2,000  tons,  average  price  17% 
cents  a  pound,  value  $700,000. 

A.  B.  Caldwell  of  Soulsbyville  has 
several  acres  of  50-year-old  Winesap 
apple  trees  that  will  average  about  25 
boxes  to  the  tree  this  year,  giving  an 
incime  of  $2500  per  acre.  This  is  the 
result  of  thorough  spraying,  pruning 
and  orchard  management. 

Great  care  should  be  given  to  young 
fig  trees  now  to  protect  them  against 
the  early  frost.  As  trees  usually 
freeze  worst  just  above  the  ground, 
that  part  should  be  well  wrapped  with 
corn  stalks  or  milo  maize  stalks.  In- 
jury to  the  tips  is  not  serious. 

It  is  reported  from  Porterville  that  i 
$2.80  a  box  f.  o.  b.  is  being  offered  for  ' 
Navel  oranges  of  the  coming  crop  by 
speculative  buyers,  they  presenting 
labor  unrest  and  car  shortage  as  an 
inducement  for  the  grower  to  relieve 
himself  from  risk  by  selling  outright 

The  hard  working  cannerytcommit- 
tee  of  the  Salinas  district  are  deserv- 
ing of  great  praise  for  the  way  they 
accomplished  what  they  went  after  in 
regard  to  the  Salinas  cannery.  This 
means  that  Salinas  will  be  pn  the  map 
in  the  canning  industry. 

There  have  recently  been  50  prose- 
cutions in  Oakland  for  violations  of 
the  fresh  fruit  standardization  laws. 
The  minimum  penalty  is  $50  for  each 
conviction.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  to 
"offer  for  sale  apples  which  are  not 
free  from  insect  pests."  Only  spray- 
ing and  doing  it  right  will  insure  this. 

California  fancy  stock  grapes  are 
being  purchased  by  eastern  buyers  at 
the  rate  of  $3,200  a  car.  C.  B.  Bills 
of  the  Pioneer  Fruit  Company  said  to- 
day: "The  growers  are  receiving  for 
their  fruit  on  the  cars  from  $1.50  to 
$2.00  a  crate,  according  to  quality." 
The  total  fruit  shipments  for  the  sea- 
son now  exceed  those  of  last  year  by 
about  2,000  cars.  The  grapes  exceed 
last  year's  record  by  1,600  cars.  Here 
is  a  record  to  date.  The  shipment 
for  1918  was:  Cherries,  351  cars;  apri- 
cots, 433%  cars;  peaches,  2,662  cars; 
plums,    2,389%    cars;    pears,  4,424 


[This  is  one  of  a  series] 


E&rly  F&U 

The  crop  is  in,  the  leaves  are  off, 

Now  is  the  time  to  spray. 

Every  day's  delay  toughens  the  scale. 

Your  trees  have  served  you,  now 

Is  the  time  to  serve  them, — give  them  a  rest; 

Save  their  strength  that  the  scale  is  sapping. 

ZENO 

Will  kill  the  scale; 

Destroy  the  eggs  of  millions  of  future  insects, 
Such  as  aphis  and  red  spider;  and  will 
Stimulate  and  renovate  the  tree. 

ZENO 

Is  an  internationally  used 

Miscible  oil  spray,  and  these  are  reasons  why 

It  has  proved  the  best  by  years  of  test. 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


Standard  Chemical  Co*,  Inc. 

of  Emeryville  [Oakland]  California 

T.  O.  McCLURE,  Director  of  Research 

[Zeno  may  be  had  0}  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company,  Exchange, 
or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 


Bean 

Spray  Pumps 

Have  always  been 
DEPENDABLE 

O — always  efficient 
— always  durable 
Years  — always  economical 

They  represent  today  more  than  ever  before  the  grower's 
surest  means  to  a  better  crop  and  resultant  better  profits. 
Our  catalog  recites  many  reasons  why  "The  Bean  is  the 
Best."    Learn  about  these  and  other  Bean  features: 

Bean  Pressure  Regulator 

Bean  Threadless  Ball  Valves. 

Bean  rorcelain-Lined  Cylinders 

Our  new  Simplicity  Sprayers  are  now  ready.  Ask  about 
them!    Mail  the  coupon  today! 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

129  W.  Julian  St,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
602  Hosmer  St^     Lansing,  Mich. 


#    0  v 


cars;  grapes,  14,627  cars;  miscel- 
laneous, 53-  cars,  making  a  total 
of  24,340  cars.  The  shipments  for 
1919  were:  Cherries,  335  cars;  apri- 


cots, 419%  cars;  peaches,  2,772%  cars; 
plums,  2,889  cars;  pears,  4,198%  cars; 
grapes,  15,670  cars;  miscellaneous,  48 
cars,  making  a  total  of  26,333  cars. 
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Cutting  Off  the  Trees'  Feeding  Roots 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Jno.  J.  Fox.) 


We  once  asked  a  prune  grower 
what  his  object  was  in  plowing  his 
orchard  so  shallow  in  the  spring.  He 
had  fine  stock  that  walked  right  along 
with  the  plow  without  apparent  ex- 
ertion, yet  he  only  shaved  off  from 
two  to  three  inches,  cutting  through 


the 


?rass   roots    and  not 


with  other  trees  new  feeding  roots  are 
very  rapidly  formed.  Take  a  lemon 
tree  for  instance  and  make  a  basin 
round  it  and  fill  the  basin  with 
manure.  Water  this  down  until  it 
forms  a  mat-like  mulch  and  then  take 
a  fork  and  lift  it  up.   It  is  hard  to  tell 


enough  to  bury  a  fair  cover  crop.  The 
ground  looked  fine  when  it  was  done. 
There  were  no  large  clods,  and  a 
roller  run  over  the  ground  to  wind 
up  which  put  a  billard-table  finish 
on  the  orchard.  Later  cultivations 
were  done  with  a  weighted  harrow 
which,  of  course,  reduced  the  mulch 
each  time  instead  of  maintaining 
what  there  was  of  it. 

His  reply  to  our  question  was,  that 
if  he  plowed  deeper  he  cut  off  too 
many  of  the  fine  feeding  roots  of  the 
tree,  and  thereby  reduced  its  vitality 
and  powers  of  reproduction.  He  had 
more  or  less  of  a  cover  crop  to  plow 
under  each  year;  fertilized  well  and 
got  good  results  from  his  trees— still 
does.  He  sprays  faithfully,  and  cuts 
out  his  dead  wood,  but — we  maintain 
that  he  had  to  cut  out  too  much  each 
year. 

What  Wns  the  Reason} 

He  had  splendid  river  bottom  soil, 
ample  rainfall  any  year  to  insure  his 
crop  and  excellent  orchard  manage- 
ment in  every  respect  that  could  be 
seen,  except  more  thorough  tillage. 
We  then  suggested  that  it  might  be 
more  profitable  to  plow  five  inches 
deep  instead  of  two  or  three  even  if 
a  thin  mat  of  feeding  roots  were 
shaved  off.  For  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered better  to  cut  them  off  than  to 
let  them  dry  out  and  stay  on  when 
tbey  not  only  cease  to  function  for 
the  trees'  benefit,  but  transpire  mois- 
ture from  the  tree  itself. 

If  the  ground  remains  undisturbed, 
the  feeding  roots  of  a  tree  gravitate 
toward  the  grass  roots  during  the 
moist  warm  growing  season.  Failing 
a  good  mulch  of  some  kind  or  fre- 
quent application  of  moisture  and 
stirring,  those  surface  roots  will 
surely  dry  out.  The  more  they  dry 
out  the  more  results  of  such  starva- 
tion will  be  observed  in  the  tree  tops. 
And  the  principal  cause  of  dieback  in 
otherwise  healthy  trees  is  lack  of 
sufficient  moisture  to  support  the 
head. 

Feeding  Roots  Are  Reproduced 
Rapidly. 

With  the  exception  of  the  cherry 
tree,  feeding  roots  are  reproduced 
with  great  rapidity  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  even  after  they  have  been 
sliced  off  with  the  plow.  The  cherry 
Instead,  if  a  root  the  size  of  your 
little  finger  is  sliced  off  near  the  sur 


turning  j  where  the  mulch  leaves  off  and  the 
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mat  of  roots  begins.  Now  let  that 
mulch  dry  out  till  no  moisture  re- 
mains in  it — perhaps  only  one  week 
longer  than  you  ought  to  in  hot 
weather,  and  decide  for  yourteelf  how 
to  handle  it.  For  those  rootlets 
which  have  commenced  to  dry  are  ex- 
haling moisture  instead  of.  supplying 
it. 

Mow  Deep  Shall  I  Plow  Then? 

That  is  for  every  man  to  decide 
according  to  the  best  results  attained 
in  his  own  locality  and  on  his  own 
character  of  soil — only,  it  must  be 
more  than  two  or  three  inches.  On 
heavy  soil  few  men  can  maintain 
over  a.  five-inch  mulch  without  heavy 
tools  and  a  traotor,  neither  does  it 
seem  necessary.  A  four-inch  mulch 
is  a  mighty  good  average  to  hold  on 
a  strong  loam. 

Nothing  appears  to  be  gained  by 
plowing  too  deeply  in  an  orchard, 
though  it  will  probably  benefit  by  a 
few  rounds  with  a  subsoiler  every 
few  years  or  when  a  plowsole  forms 
—so  as  to  keep  the  drainage  in  con- 
dition. But  five  or  six  inches  of 
plowed  ground  is  needed  to  come  out 
with  a  four-inch  mulch.  Sandy  soil 
in  hot  sections  may  be  left  ridged  as 
the  cultivator  leaves  it  instead  of  be- 
ing harrowed  or  rolled,  as  it  does  not 
absorb  heat  so  readily. 

Six  Inches  of  Plowing  Is  Safe. 

Any  surface  roots  that  are  cut  off 
by  plowing  to  a  depth  of  six  inches 
can  safely  be  dispensed  with,  with  the 
assurance  that  they  will  quickly  be 
replaced  at  a  depth  from  the  surface 
that  will  reduce  possible  injury  by 
drought  or  burning.  Having  obtained 
a  good  mulch  that  is  dry  enough  not 
to  settle  back  too  quickly,  let  it  alone 
for  a  while.  Probably  all  of  us  have 
suffered  ,  from,  "overwork"  on  our 
land— corn  men  can  tell  you  all  about 
that. 

Now  as  to  the  "bleeding  of  the  root- 
lets" from  being  cut  off.  It  does  not 
amount  to  a  row  of  pins.  Why,  an 
average  vine  pruned  early  in  April, 
will  bleed  more  from  its  spurs  than 
your  whole  tree  from  its  myriad  root- 
lets being  cut,  yet  it  has  been  proved 
to  suffer  no  injury  therefrom.  And 
it  is  rare  to  get  the  cultivator  down 
any  deeper  or  as  deep  as  the  plow 
ran.  Doubtless  it  is  better  to  cut  the 
little  roots  off  before  the  chief  grow- 
ing period  is  reached,  it*  possible,  be- 
cause it  always  pays  to  avoid  waste 


face,  a  sucker  is  lik^to^pcar,  but  ■  gg^gg^gga^g! 

California  Fancy  Apple  Pack 


Because  so  many  small  growers  all 
over  the  State  innocently  violate  the 
Standardization  Act  as  amended  in 
1919  and  suffer  loss  and  inconvenience 
therefrom,  we  publish  below  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act: 

The  box  must  be  a  Standard  box- 
measuring  10%  inches  deep,  11% 
inches  wide  and  18  inches  long— in- 
side measurements. 

The  apples  must  be:  (1)  well 
grown;  (2),  properly  matured ;  (3)  one 
variety  only;  (4)  hand-picked;  (5) 
stems  retained  (except  Gravensteins) ; 
(6)  well  colored  and  normally  shaped 
for  variety  and  locality;  (7)  uniform 
in  size;  (8)  well  packed. 

They  must  be  free  from  insect  pests 
and  diseases,  visible  rot,  visible  dry 
rot,  visible  Baldwin  spot,  insect  bites, 
bruises,  frost  marks  and  virtually  free 
from  dirt. 

A  variation  in  size  not  to  exceed 
three-eighths  of  an  inch,  measured 
through  the  widest  portion  of  cross 
section,  shall  be  allowed.  No  apples 
less  than  2%  inches,  similarly  meas- 
ured, allowed  in  "California  Fancy," 
except  Lady  and  Winesap  apples,  when 
the  smallest  size  shall  be  two  inches. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Three  per  cent  of  any  one  defect  and 
not  to  exceed  ten  per  cent  of  total 
defects  shall  be  allowed.  An  exception 
will  be  made  pf  bruises  necessarily 
caused  in  packing. 

A  variation  of  five  apples  more  or 
less  than  the  number  stated  on  the 
box  will  be  allowed. 

Box  Marking. 

Such  a  pack  only  may  be  marked 
"California  Fancy."  But  they  must 
also  be  marked  on  the  ends  as  fol- 
lows: Number  of  apples  in  the  box 
or  net  weight;  variety  (or  if  variety 
is  unknown.  "Variety  unknown,"  must 
appear  on  the  box) ;  name  and  address 
of  packer  or  repacker;  date  when 
packed  or  repacked;  no  misleading 
statements. 

B  Grade. 

These  apples  call  for  the  same  re- 
quirement as  "California  Fancy"  ex- 
cept that  in  "B  Grade"  apples,  insect 
bites  which  have  healed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  maturing  and  which  do  not 
cause  serious  deformity  and  slightly 
misshapen  apples  shall  he  permitted; 
the  stems  need  not  be  retained  and 
color  is  not  insisted  on. 


'Easv 
Digging-Eh? 


'  'Just  put  a  couple  o'  shovdfulls  of  rich  top  soil  in  the 
hole  and  it'll  be  ready  for  the  tree.  A  good  shot  with 
dynamite  not  only  digs  the  hole  but  makes  the  ground 
around  it  as  soft  as  a  flower  bed.  And  how  the  trees 
will  grow  in  that  mellow  earth.  They'll  shoot  up  like 
weeds  and  be  bearing  before  you  know  it.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  work  is  done  when  you've  blasted  the  holes  with 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

'It's  great  fctuff — and  I  thank  my  stars  I've  learned  to  use  it  I'm 
mighty  glad,  too,  that  when  I  started  I  didn't  experiment — I  sent 
to  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  for  their  book,  'Progressive  Cultiva- 
tion'. This  book  tells  not  only  what  dynamite  will  do,  but  how  to 
me  it  to  get  the  best  results.  »  And  I  get  pointers  out  of  that  book 
today,  although  I've  been  using  dynamite  for  years. 
"  'Progressive  Cultivation'  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any  farmer 
or  orchardist  and  they  can  get  it  free  by  signing  and 
sending  in  the  attached  coupon." 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

5£,      102.'  Chronicle  Building 
Sen  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company.  1025  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Gentlemen:    Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation." 


I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for. 

Name  

Address  


SendSFree  Catalog 


TREE  PLANTERS 

The  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the 
production  of  fruit  in  this  State. 
For  35  years  we  have  made  it  our 
business  to  grow  "True  Trees,"  vig- 
orous trees,  well-rooted  trees,  trees 
that  would  bear. 

Thousands  of  fruit  growers 
owe  their  success  to  the  fact 
that  they  planted  "Fancher 
Creek"  trees. 

A  SUGGESTION 

A  larger  acreage  should  be  planted 
to  Nectarines.  They  are  fine  for 
•ither  drying  or  shipping. 


rancher  Creek 
Nurseries 


Mtt  Holland 
 BnUdlng, 


Fr  e  sno.Cal  i  fo  r  rtia 


NUT  CULTURE  Q£» 

"hascs  by  experts 
The  Off icial  Journal  $1.00  >  r.  Sample  15c 
American  Nut  Journal,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


BLAKE,  MOffllF  &  TOWN! 


Apples 
Pears 
Peaches 
Figs 

Apricots 

Olives 

Almonds 


Dealers 

In  37-4A  First  St.,  San  FraacUe* 

PAPEB  B'**e>  Moffltt  A  Tuwoe,  Lot  AufaiM 
Blake,  Mcl'all  Co.,  Portland, 
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The  whole  German  nation  has  buc- 
kled down  to  production  to  recapture 
the  world's  trade  they  lost.  And  we 
are  whittling  around  letting  them  do 
it.  They  are  putting  in  two  extra 
(patriotic)  hours  a  day  for  the  pur- 
pose. 


What's  the  use  of  nursing  a  grouch? 
Forget  it  and  turn  your  mind  to  some- 
thing worth  the  expenditure  of  your 
brain  force. 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 


Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent 
Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pure. 
Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most   available    form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  November. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
311  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 

for   Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Telle    Tou  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California) 


Get  Citrus  Trees 
Now  for  Next  Year 


Per 

Per 

Age 

Size 

Price 

100 

1000 

Wash.  Navel 

2-3 

% 

.86 

.75 

.65 

Eureka  Lemon  2-3 

% 

.85 

.75 

.05 

Valencia-Late 

2-3 

% 

.85 

.76 

.65 

Send  for  complete  list. 
We   raise  only   first-class  trees. 
SKNT0  CITRUS  NURSERY 

B.  F.  D„  Box  421,       EL  MONTE.  CALIF. 


4*/i»^3>  -T-  FIRST-CLASS 
Jfio  -l-ljC  CHINESE  IIKLP 
Cooks,  Porters.  Far  in  Hands,  General  Housework 
ONG  FOON,  I  Brenham  Place,  San  Francisco 
Telephones:  Kearny  3941.   China  190 


FIG    GROWERS'  FORTHCOMING 
MEETING. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  next  meeting  of  the  California 
Fig  Growers'  Association  will  probably 
be  held  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year.  An  extensive  exhibit  is  planned 
in  connection  therewith  to  comprise 
figs  and  fig  products  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  processing  industry  is  in- 
creasing to  keep  pace  with  the  heavy 
new  areas  coming  into  bearing,  and 
the  fig  industry  is  growing  like  the 
bloom  of  a  century  plant — right  up 
and  branching  out. 

The  meeting  of  fig  growers  will  be 
their  big  event  of  the  year,  for  the 
best-informed  men  will  be  there  to 
speak.  The  exhibit  will  be  both  in- 
structive and  of  great  adevrtising 
value.  Various  methods  of  canning, 
preserving,  pickle  and  jam-making, 
syrup  and  candy-making  will  be  shown 
by  manufacturing  concerns  and  can- 
ners  as  well  as  by  individuals  who  can 
at  home.  All  will  be  welcome  with 
their  exhibits,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
make  a  special  effort  to  turn  out 
something  good,  ready  to  exhibit  when 
the  time  comes. 

Building  Up  Markets. 

California  has  competed  with  raisin, 
peach,  prune  and  citrus  growers  of 
other  countries;  started  under  a  han- 
dicap, and  has  come  out  a  world- 
beater  in  every  instance.  Now  she 
has  to  build  up  a  large  market  for 
our  figs  and  fig  products  for  it  will 
not  be  many  years  before  we  shall  in- 
sist upon  supplying  the  world's  mar- 
kets. To  begin  with,  we  have  to  es- 
tablish our  superiority  in  the  Eastern 
markets.  Quoting  from  a  letter  by 
I.  J.  Condit,  the  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  well-known  authority, 
he  says: 

"One  well-known  importer  and 
broker  in  Chicago  wrote  as  follows  in 
January,  1918:  'The  Calimyrna  fig,  we 
think,  in  the  opinion  of  the  trade  at 
large,  compares  very  favorably  with 
the  Smyrna  imported  fig  in  quality 
and  by  many  is  preferred,  because  of 
the  assumption  that  conditions  in  the 
packing  plants  in  California  are  more 
hygienic  than  those  existing  abroad. 
The  California  Adriatic  fig,  as  you 
know,  has  a  poor  flavor,  and  though 
it  is  largely  used  even  in  some  in- 
stances for  fancy  packages  that  sell 
at  high  prices,  it  cannot,  in  our  opin- 
ion, ever  supplant  the  imported  article 
except  for  manufacturing  purposes 
because  of  its  inferior  flavor.'  " 

Must  Improve  Quality  and  Pack. 

Another  importer  writes  from  New 
York  city:  "Summing  the  whole  mat- 
ter up  in  a  few  words  we  would  sug- 
gest that  the  growers  try  to  eliminate 
entirely  the  smut  which  unfortu- 
nately seems  to  be  a  condition  in  both 
Adriatics  and  Calimyrnas  and  en- 
deavor to  produce  a  fig  with  a  thinner 
skin  and  increase  the  quality  of  actual 
meat  inside." 

Mr.  Condit  says:  "There  is  no  room 
for  argument  over  the  need  for  im- 
provement in  the  California  pack  of 
dried  figs."  And  it  is  to  consummate 
such  improvement  that  fig  growers  as- 
semble in  conclave.  So  much  money 
is  now  invested  in  the  industry  and 
in  a  few  years  the  tonnage  will  be 
growing  in  volume  so  rapidly  that  it 
is  imperative  that  every  grower  of 
figs  take  an  active  interest  and  try  to 
attend  the  fig  meetings  in  person. 


It  is  said  that  spraying  fig-trees 
with  whitewash  before  the  buds  break 
in  spring  is  an  aid  in  preventing  the 
rotting  of  figs  later.  In  any  event  it 
would  protect  the  tree  from  possible 
sunburn  and  lime  is  cheap.  A  little 
tallow  helps  it  to  stick.  Linseed  oil 
is  likely  to  kill  the  tree  if  used  as  a 
"sticker." 


Feed  the  Soil  and  the  Soil  Will  Feed  You 

We  manufacture  Complete  Fertilizers  of  all  kinds. 
The   oldest   established   and   largest   producers   of   Bone   and  Blood 
Fertilizers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Complete  and  up-to-date  Laboratory  for  Analysis  of  Soils. 
Analysis  and  advice  free  to  our  patrons. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Office  444  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 

Factories  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 


Why  Mohawk  Tires  Do 
Not  Deteriorate 


Sometimes  a  tire  will  give  a  fair 
mileage  if  it  "is  used  up  quickly,  but 
deteriorates  rapidly  when  the  car  is 
standing  idle. 

This  may  have  been  your  experience. 
And  you  are  not  the  only  one  to  feel 
the  loss — rubber  deterioration  is  cost- 
ing car  owners  millions  annually. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  cars 
owned  on  farms  where,  of  necessity, 
they  stand  idle  for  long  periods  at  a 
time. 

One  thing  to  remember  about 
Mohawk  Tires  is — they  do  not 
deteriorate. 

Pure  rubber,  and  a  generous  quantity 
of  it,  only  is  used  to  make  them. 


No  "fillers,"  no  shoddy,  no  rosin, 
no  glue,  no  whiting — nothing  that  can 
deteriorate  ever  gets  into  them. 

For  that  reason,  you  will  find  Mo- 
hawk Tires  strong,  tough  and  wear 
resisting  season  after  season  until  they 
are  entirely  worn  out. 

Add  to  this  advantage  an  extra  ply 
of  fabric  in  most  sizes — hand  -  building 
by  expert,  veteran  tire  builders — and 
you  will  understand  why  Mohawks  do 
give  better  mileage  and  why  they  do 
not  rot  when  standing  idle  or  lose  their 
life  when  baked  by  the  sun. 

If  you  are  like  eighty-five  out  of  a 
hundred  motorists  who  use  Mohawks, 
you  will  buy  no  other  make  of  tire. 


Plain  or  ribbed,  cord  or  fabric  tires  and 
an  extra  ply,  hand  made,  Ford  size,  too 


MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO 

Branch:  1430  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MOHAWK  "Qt^-fy  TIRES 


in j  mi  iiiiii  i  iMnniiiminiiii  na 


ARE  YOU  TOO  LATE? 

No.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  Orders  for  the  Season's  Planting. 
We  carry  the  trees — 

PEARS,  PRUNES,  ALMONDS,  APRICOTS,  APPLES, 
CHERRIES  AND  PEACHES 

Write  for  Catalog.  Salesmen  Wanted. 

Capital  City  Nursery  Company 

E.  A.  BENNET,  Mgr.  SALEM,  OREGON 


"GR0Z-1T  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Cneapeat  and  most  efficient  fertilizer  —  Highly  concentrated  —  Dry,  Odor- 
lens  —  No  weed  need  or  forelien  matter — a  natural  fertilizer. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
2.50%  Ammonia 

Phosphoric  Acid 
Potash  Water  Soluble 
Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CALL.  OR  WRITE  US — 

phone         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARNY  1642  429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1.25 
4.00 

1 5.ot>/0 


H.  A.  HYDE  CO. 

WATSONYILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

Desires  your  business  for  gilt-edge  orchard  stock. 
Strawberry,  Logan  and  other  Berry  Plants. 
Certified  and  Hill  Selected  Strains  of  Seed  Potatoes. 


CIDER^WINE  PRESSES 


All  sizes  and  all  prices.    Our  mills  the^well  known  '  Buckeye. 
Don't  accept  cheap  substitutes  under  "Stencil"  brands.    If  the 
maker's  name  is  not  on  the  mill,  there  is  a  reason.  Write  today  lor 
full  particulars  or  order  through  your  dealer.  Any  dealer  will  be 
glad  to  order  from  us.    Beware  of  imitations. 

ARNOTT  &  CO.,  Inc.,  H2-18  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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Fresno  Farm  Bureau  Picnic 
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INCORPORATED 

A  state-wide,  non-profit,  co-operative  association 
of  alfalfa  and  milo  producers,  representing  1500 
members,  owning  over  50,000  acres. 

EVERY  PRODUCER  of  corn  and  alfalfa 

should  be  a  member:  The  benefits  are  great,  the  cost 
is  trifling.  A  membership  campaign  for  the  Im- 
perial Valley  District  is  on. 

Study  the  co-operative  idea,  learn  how  the  market 
uncertainty  is  eliminated,  how  speculation  is  ban- 
ished, and  how  you,  as  a  producer,  can  get  your 
full  share  of  the  Consumer's  dollar. 

Write  for  Information  to 
ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

Main  Office:  S26  Central  Bldir„  Los  Angele*. 
BRAJCH  OFFICES;        Oakland  Bakerafield  Ferris 

Fresno  Lancaster  El  Centro 


Like  ball 
bearings' 

The  mica  in  Mica 
Axle  Grease  fills  up 
all  roughness  in  spin- 
dles and  bearings, 
keeps  them  cool,  slip- 
pery and  smooth  aa 
(lass.  Then  the  grease 
works  better  and  lasts 
twice  as  long.  No  hot 
boxes;  Just  like  put- 
ting ball  bearings  on 
your  wagon.  Ask  your 
dealer.  Buy  by  the 
pail. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 


MICA 
AXLE  GREASE 

[STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


SAVE  MONEY 

on  your 
BLILDIMi  MATKRIAL 
New  or  Second  Hand. 
We  have  the  largest  stock  and  the  highest 
grade.     Prices  always  lowest,   prodc  con- 
sidered, because  all  new  stock  comes  in 
carlots  or  full  canrocs. 

4  Cars  Wall  Board,  three  kinds. 
Mill    roods.    consisUng    of  everything — 
French  doors  and  windows, 
garage  doors,  etc. 
Pipe,  new  and  second  hand,  guaranteed, 
standard.    Plumbing  in  all  its  branches. 
Hercules    Roofing:    also    cheaper  grades. 

Building  Paper   and   Sheathing  Felt. 
Dimension  Lumber,  new  and  second  hand. 

SPECIAL  THIS  WEEK 
1.000.000  new  clear  cedar  shingles  &  17 
3.000  rolls  second-band  roofing  @  11.25 
5-foot   competitive   Bath   Tuba    @  $20 
NOW  WRECKING 
Liberty   Iron   Works   In  Oakland 
Any  amount  of  best  lumber. 
Next  week  we  start  wrecking  a  large  theatre. 
100.000  ft.  galvanized  corrugated  iron. 
40.000  ft.  pressed  steel. 
150.000  ft.  choice  lumber. 
Our   Stork   Comprises  Everything. 
Oct  your  order  for  car  in  before  prices 
advance.    Special  carlot  inducements. 

SYMON  BROS,,  Wreckers 

1601-37  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

31ST  AND  SAN   PABI.O,  OAKLAND 
 J 


Co-operation  is  the  big  word  in 
farming,  particularly  in  California. 
Fresno,  with  its  wonderful  Associated 
Raisin  Company  and  Peach  Associa- 
tion, is  away  up  in  co-operation.  Farm 
bureau  work  is  just  one  form  of  co- 
operation, consequently  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  annual  picnic  of  the 
Fresno  county  farm  bureau,  on  the 
Kearney  ranch,  October  30,  should 
have  co-operation  as  its  keynote,  and 
that  the  turnout  should  amount  to  a 
full  700  or  800  persons,  in  spite  of 
the  morning  being  windy  and  cold. 
The  program  included  plenty  talk, 
plenty  grub,  music,  lots  to  see,  lots  to 
learn,  and  an  election  of  officers.  The 
talks  were  upon  matters  of  most  im- 
portance to  Fresno  farmers;  the 
things  to  see,  which  were  mostly 
parts  of  the  Kearney  ranch  work,  took 
in  nearly  every  important  crop  of  the 
county. 

The  talks  included  reports  of  ac- 
complishments of  the  Farm  Bureau 
for  the  year;  an  address  by  W.  Flan- 
ders Setchell,  president  of  the  Valley 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  which  has 
accomplished  results  of  the  highest 
interest  and  value  in  labor  matters, 
and  a  discussion  on  farm  manage- 
ment by  S.  P.  Frisselle,  manager  of 
the  ranch.  Wylie  Giffen,  president  of 
the  raisin  company,  gave  what  was 
said  by  some  to  be  the  finest  talk  they 
had  ever  heard  on  co-operative  mar- 
keting, and  he  emphasized  particular- 
ly co-operation  in  hog  auction  sales! 

Among  the  farm  work  activities 
were  demonstrations  of  vineyard  prob- 
lems by  A.  E.  Way  on  the  Kearney  ex- 
perimental- vineyard ;  demonstration 
of  various  field  crops  on  the  experi- 
ment station  of  the  ranch,  by  J.  A. 
Denny;  judging  of  Poland  China  hogs 
under  the  auspices  of  the  County  Po- 
land China  association;  judging  of 
Durocs  by  the  Duroc  Association; 
judging  of  dairy  cows  by  H.  E.  Vogel 
and  R.  N.  Davis.  It  was  said  of  one 
of  these  demonstrations  by  a  visitor 
that  it  alone  was  worth  the  full  day's 
work  to  him  and  the  others  were  equal 
to  it  in  their  lines. 

The  Animal  Husbandry  class  of 
Reedley  high  school  worked  the  Bab- 
cock  test  all  afternoon  to  show  how 
boarder  cows  could  be  quickly  de- 
tected; the  fifty  acre  field  of  Pima  cot- 
ton was  shown  by  W.  B.  Camp  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  al- 
falfa hay  was  chopped  and  blown  into 
the  barns  by  the  regular  ranch  meth- 
ods; the  fig  processing  plant  explained 
in  detail  and  other  matters  of  impor- 
tance seen  and  explained. 

Farm  Bureau  Accomplishments. 

The  Fresno  farm  bureau  has  been  in 
existence  less  than  two  and  a  half 
years,  Farm  Adviser  Leroy  Smith  be- 
ing the  first  adviser.  He  has  three  as- 
sistants: R.  N.  Davis,  working  with 
livestock;  H.  R.  Keller  upon  horti- 
cultural matters;  and  J.  W.  Maston 
on  agricultural  clubs.  Membership 
has  ranged  from  700  to  1400.  There 
are  14  flourishing  farm  centers.  Last 
year  14  special  experiments  in  farm 
methods  to  discover  best  local  prac- 
tices were  carried  on,  to  say  nothing 
about  many  private,  informal  experi- 
ments, of  members.  In  one  month  13 
tree-pruning  demonstrations  were  held 
with  457  fruit  growers  in  attendance, 
and  18  vine-pruning  demonstrations, 
with  884  vineyardists  on  hand  to  learn 
best  methods.  There  are  250  boys  and 
girls  in  the  county  working  hard  in 
agricultural  clubs.  Special  success 
has  followed  this  work. 

The  bureau  has  been  working  for 
permanent  pruning  experiments  In 
different  parts  of  the  county  with  both 
trees  and  vines;  it  is  working  hard 
toward  the  elimination  of  scrub  stock 
on  the  farms,  With  excellent  success. 
The  stock  judging  demonstrations  at 
the  picnic  were  a  part  of  the  work. 
In  one  demonstration  a  purebred  ani- 
mal in  name  and  a  scrub  in  fact  was 
shown  as  a  step  in  urging  the  pur- 
chase of  quality  animals  in  purebred 
ranks. 

The  bureau  is  making  a  special  ef- 
fort in  the  maintenance  of  soil  fertil- 
ity so  that  crops  will  both  be  large 
and  permanently  large.  It  is  also 
working  closely  with  the  Valley  Fruit 
Growers'  Association    in  stabilizing 


and  improving  labor  conditions  and 
supplies. 

In  the  actual  dollars  and  cents 
achievements,  D.  H.  Bitner,  general 
manager  of  the  California  Farm  Bu- 
reau Auction  Association,  reported 
that  the  farm  bureaus  of  the  State  had 
sold  in  the  hog  auctions  from  Novem- 
ber 1,  1918.  to  October  31,  1919,  42,- 
000  hogs,  worth  $1,500,000.  The  Fres- 
no bureau  alone,  beginning  December 
1,  1918,  had  sold  $150,000  worth  of 
hogs  by  co-operative  auction,  and  on 
August  1,  1919,  a  sale  had  achieved  a 
price  of  $21.30,  the  highest  price  ever 
obtained  west  of  the  Rockies.  Total 
sales  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  have 
numbered  155,  with,  4.300  owners  par-* 
ticipating — a  sign  of  its  public  value 
and  of  the  co-operative  feature  of  it. 

King  Cotton  in  California. 

New  crops  are  good  to  be  suspicious 
of,  but  there  are  exceptions.  Califor- 
nia boasts  of  her  capacity  to  grow 
things  that  other  states  cannot  and  to 
grow  them  better.  Just  to  grow  cot- 
ton is  one  thing;  to  grow  a  surpassing 
fine  and  high-priced,  cotton  is  quite 
another  thing.  That  is  what  is  done 
on  the  Kearney  ranch,  with  the  long- 
stapled  Pima  strain  of  Egyptian  cot- 
ton, worth  now  in  the  market  72  cents 
a  pound  and  going  a  bale  of  500 
pounds  to  the  acre.  Get  paper  and 
pencil  and  do  some  figuring. 

There  are  50  acres  of  this  on  the 
Kearney  ranch,  now  being  harvested. 
It  is  grown  on  land  formerly  in  al- 
falfa, pastured  so  long  that  Johnson 
grass  was  as  rampant  as  only  John- 
son grass  knows  how  to  be.  This 
hurt  the  stands  in  spots  and  fighting 
the  grass  kept  down  the  yield,  but  the 
cotton  over  most  of  the  field  is  going 
a  bale  to  the  acre.  If  planted  early  in 
April  the  maturing  season  is  entirely 
long  enough,  and  when  frost  and  rain 
comes  in  the  fall,  harvesting  can  con- 
tinue, for  the  cotton  is  unhurt,  or 
hurt  too  little  to  count.  Picking  is 
easy,  a  fine  work  for  women,  who  do 
well  at  it.  Expert  pickers  are  gath- 
ering 250  pounds  a  day;  others  from 
150  to  175  a  day,  as  a  rule,  and  mak- 
ing big  wages  at  4  cents  a  pound — 
seed  cotton.  This  has  to  be  ginned 
and  gives  about  30  per  cent  lint;  thus 
1800  pounds  of  seed  cotton  will  give 
approximately  a  500-pound  bale  and 
1300  pounds  of  seed,  which  is  worth 
about  $60  per  ton.  Whatever  the 
price  of  ordinary  cotton  is,  this  cotton 
with  its  long,  strong  fibre'  will  be 
high,  as  there  is  little  of  it  and  the  de- 
mand is  large.  Its  fiber  runs  about 
1%  to  1%  inches  long  and  common 
cotton  about  an  inch  less. 

The  Kearney  ranch  (owned  by  the 
University  of  California)  is  keeping 
the  seed  pure  so  that  farmers  can  get 
the  true  Pima  at  cost  price  from  it. 
Mr.  Camp  went  through  the  whole 
field  this  spring,  pulling  up  every  plant 
that  seemed  the  slightest  off  type,  and 
there  are  no  other  cotton  plants  near 
to  cross  with  it. 

This  cotton  is  suggested,  not  as  a 
permanent  crop,  but  as  a  money-maker 
in  young  orchards  and  vineyards  while 
they  are"  growing  up.  It  is  possible  to 
ship  the  loose  cotton  to  Bakersfield  or 
Fresno  gins  for  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  by  auto  truck  and  still  to  get  nice 
profits.  A  number  of  farmers  have 
done  very  well  with  it  in  young  or- 
chards. 

Tractor  Blows  Hay  Into  Barn. 

The  feed-chopping  equipment  came 
in  for  lots  of  interest.  'A  tractor,  belt 
connected  to  a  feed  cutter  and  a  22- 
inch  blower,  put  several  loads  of  al- 
falfa hay  into  the  barn  in  short  or- 
der, adding  ajmut  a  third  to  the  value 
of  the  hay  in  the  process.  If  a  man 
could  easily  make  his  $20  a  ton  hay 
worth  $30  a  ton,  he  would  think  he 
was  in  luck,  but  that  is  what  is  done. 
According  to  Parker  Frisselle,  mana- 
ger of  the  ranch,  chopped  hay  has  a 
third  value  more  than  ordinary  loose 
hay.  There  is  a  great  saving  in  feed- 
ing since  the  stock  'eat  it  absolutely 
clean  and  there  is  no  waste.  Also 
they  digest  it  better  and  what  they  eat 
does  them  more  good,  so  'there  is  a 
double  gain.  Likewise  there  is  a  big 
gain  in  storage  space.  The  hay  falls 
from  the  pipe  outlet  in  flakes,  like  a 


lot  of  shingles,  and  packs  itself  as 
tight  as  baled  hay.  The  barn  can  be 
filled  to  the  ridge  pole,  which  is  a  dif- 
ferent thing  from  toiling  and  sweat- 
ing with  loose  hay  and  only  getting 
the  barn  partly  full  after  all. 

A  crew  of  six  men  working  on  the 
outfit  can  put  nearly  five  tons  of  hay 
into  the  barn  in  an  hour  at  a  cost  of 
$2.00  per  ton  or  less.  The  size  of  this 
plant  is  larger  than  would  be  used  on 
most  ranches,  but  a  smaller  blower 
and  chopper  would  do  exactly  the 
same  work,  only  more  slowly.  It  is  a 
good  line  of  work  for  silo  fillers. 
Fig  Processing. 

On  the  ranch  is  a  power  plant — 
very /simple — for  treating  the  figs  pro- 
duced before  sulphuring  and  drying. 
The  figs  are  not  dipped  at  all,  but  the 
water  is  sprayed  on  them.  There  is 
a  small  cement  tank,  filled  with  slight- 
ly salted  water.  An  electric  motor 
drives  a  centrifugal  pump  that  forces 
water  from  this  to  the  figs  in  the  form 
of  a  spray,  washing  all  the  dirt  off 
them.  The  motor  also  runs  a  shaker, 
upon  which  the  figs  move  from  the 
hopper,  through  the  spray,  over  the 
tank  and  on  to  the  trays.  All  the 
handling  the  figs  need  is  simply  to 
have  them  shoved  a  few  inches  back 
from  each  end  of  the  trays  so  that 
none  will  fall  off.  Then  they  go  to 
the  sulphuring  house  and  from  there 
to  the  dry  yard.  This  method  gives  a 
product  quite  superior  to  dipped  figs 
and  the  cost  is  only  half  of  that  of 
the  former  hand-dipping  method. 

All  the  figs  produced  are  Adriatics, 
but  the  wind  carries  so  many  fig 
wasps  across  the  ranch  that  a  very 
high  proportion  of  the  figs  are  capri- 
fied  and  have  a  rich,  syrupy  quality 
that  ordinary  Adriatics  do  not  have, 
though  the  difference  is  not  great. 
One  fig  grower  present  mentioned  that 
he  could  not  get  results  caprifying  a 
single  Adriatic  fig  in  a  Smyrna  or- 
chard, whatever  the  explanation  is. 
Sweat  Boxes  for  Grain. 

Bulk  handling  for  grain  by  means  of 


sweat  boxes  is  practiced  on  the  ranch. 
In  fact,  sweat  boxes  are  used  for  ev- 
erything possible  and  the  only  sacks, 
handled  are  those  for  wheat  that  ib 
marketed.  In  barley  threshing,  th« 
grain  drops  into  sweat,  boxes,  which 
are  only  filled  about  three-fourths 
full,  so  that  they  will  not  spill  in. 
handling,  and  the  barley  is  steamed, 
and  ground  on  the  ranch  under  the 
came  roof  as  the  fig  outfit,,  saving 
hauling  to  town  and  milling  charges. 
By  the  bulk  handling  of  everything  in 
sweat  boxes  (barley  is  merely  one 
crop  mentioned),  the  boxes  are  used 
all  the  year  round  and  not  only  for 
raisins  and  figs. 


Alfalfa  will  come  through  the  win- 
ter better  and  will  contain  fewer 
weeds  in  spring,  if  it  is  not  pasturedi 

down  to  the  bare  crowns. 
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Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 


Vetch  or  Fallow  for  Barley? 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  advise 
inoculation  of  vetch  and  planting  with 
barley  to  insure  a  barley  crop?  If  so, 
what  proportion  of  vetch  seed  and 
what  of  barley  would  you  use.  I  have 
35  acres  from  which  I  cut  hay  the  past 
two  years  (2%  tons  per  acre  this 
year).  Would  you  advise  summer 
fallow  for  this  piece  or  would  plant- 
ing with  inoculated  vetch  and  barley 
give  same  results  as  summer  fallow? 
— D.  F.  H.,  Dixon. 

Inoculated  vetch  planted  with 
barley  give  same  results  as  summer 
fallow  in  the  way  of  increased  yield, 
but  not  for  the  same  reason  nor  un- 
der the  same  conditions.  The  chief 
value  of  summer  fallow  is  to  save  the 
rainfall  of  two  winters  for  one  crop. 
Where  the  lack  of  moisture  limits  a 
crop,  summer  fallow  rightly  handled 
will  increase  the  yield  per  acre. 
Planting  inoculated  vetch  and  barley 
would  not  increase  the  amount  of 
moisture. 

But  where  one  winter's  rain  is 
enough  to  produce  as  good  a  crop  as 
you  got  in  the  second  successive  dry 
year,  we  would  guess  that  you  will 
have  enough  rain  this  year  to  pro- 
duce a  whale  of  a  crop,  provided 
other  conditions  are  -  good.  This  is 
where  inoculated  vetch  gets  in  its 
good  work.  It  seems  thoroughly  dem- 
onstrated that  legumes  growing  with 
cereals  greatly  increase  th*e  cereal 
growth  and  orop.  It  seems  also 
demonstrated  that  where  nitrogen  in 
the  soil  is  lacking  and  the  particular 
bacteria  that  thrive  on  any  legume 
are  not  already  numerous,  inoculation 
before  planting  that  legume  increases 
its  growth.  For  a  good  feeding  hay, 
mix  vetch  seed  two  pounds  to  barley 
one  pound,  and  drill  in  moist  ground 
not  later  than  January  at  the  rate  of 
about  60  pounds  per  -acre.  This  gives 
a  large  proportion  of  vetch  to  balance 
the  high-carbohydrate  barley  hay.  If 
you  want  to  get  almost  pure  barley 
hay,  mix  the  seed  half  and  half,  or 
even  less  than  half  of  vetch.  Then 
the  barley  will  be  likely  to  smother 
the  vetch  before  it  gets  too  large, 
granting  that  the  seed  and  conditions 
are  good. 

Making  Cantaloupes  Grow  Early. 

Cantaloupe  growing  in  Imperial 
Valley  involves  some  ingenuity.  Of 
the  13,000  acres  planted  to  this  crop 
last  year,  it  is  estimated  by  a  good 
authority,  that  a  paper  cap  was  put 
over  every  hill  on  8.000  acres  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  cold.  Imperial  Val- 
ley is  not  hot  at  all  times  and  the 
earliness  of  its  cantaloupes  is  not  all 
due  to  climate.  January  is  planting 
time  for  the  acreage  that  is  to  be 
capped.  A  ridge  for  each  row  is  pro- 
vided for  two  purposes.  Irrigation 
can  be  run  between  them  without 
standing  on  the  plants.  The  ridges 
are  run  east  and  west.  The  seeds  are 
planted  halfway  up  on  the  slope  fac- 
ing south.  Caps  of  waxed  or  oiled 
paper  are  set  over  them  until-  the 
plants  are  well  up,  Then  the  caps 
are  turned  back  to  protect  the  plants 
on  the  north  side  and  expose  them  to 
the  south.  This  treatment  makes  a 
much  earlier  crop  than  planting  un- 
protected. * 

Disease-Free  Potatoes,  Higher  Prices. 

Housewives  were  much  interested 
in  the  smooth  clean-looking  tubers  in 
the  certified  seed-potato  exhibit  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
the  San  Joaquin  county  fair,  October 
6  to  11.  They  are  more  generally 
realizing  that  it  is  more  economical 
to  pay  high  prices  for  potatoes  that 
do  not  lose  a  large  percentage  in 
peeling  out  rotten  spots  and  worms 
than  it  is  to  buy  cheap  potatoes.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  becoming  recognized 
that  the  market  will  be  better  for  un- 
infected potatoes.  Such  potatoes  can 
be  grown  on  clean  land  at  as  low  a 
cost  as  diseased  potatoes;  for  the  in- 
creased yield  more  than  compensates 
for  the  increased  cost  of  seed  and  dis- 
ease prevention.  With  a  good  market 
for  clean  potatoes,  it  pays  to  plant 
clean  seed  at  a  higher  cost.  This 
makes  a  market  for  seed  potatoes  cer- 
tified by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  the  law  passed  bv 
the  latest  Legislature.  Raise  certified 
seed  potatoes! 


Best  Tomato  Pack  When  Prices  Low. 

It  is  peculiar,  yet  reasonable,  that 
when  tomato  prices  are  ruinously  low, 
more  care  has  to  be  taken  in  packing 
only  firm,  large,  uniform  fruit  than 
when  growers  are  getting  better 
prices.  Those  who  recognize  this  are 
the  ones  who  sell  when  others  cannot. 

Salinas  Beans  Fine  Quality. 

The  Salinas-territory  bean  crop 
this  year  is  estimated  by  one  of  the 
leading  warehouse  men  at  about  65 
per  cent  of  the  acreage  of  last  year 
with  the  same  yield  per  acre  as  last 
year.  They  are  practically  all  under 
cover,  though  we  saw  one  field  of 
good  beans  unharvested  October  28  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  valley.  There 
has  been  no  rain  damage,  and  if  the 
market  were  stronger  the  growers 
would  be  feeling  good.  One  grower 
near  Chualar  said  the  best  offer  he 
could  get  was  5y2  cents  for  his  small 
whites.  He  is  still  holding  the  crops 
of  this  season  and  last.  On  October 
29  the  warehouses  of  Salinas  contained 
over  75,000  sacks  of  new  beans  and  a 
third  as  many  of  last  year's  crop.  One 
warehouse  man  estimated,  after  rather 
careful  investigation,  that  90  per  cent 
of  all  the  new  beans  are  already  in 
the  warehouses,  but  it  is  hard  to  esti- 
mate how  many  are  in  ranchers'  barns. 
A  great  deal  of  new  machinery  for 
harvesting  has  been  put  into  use  this 
season.  This  includes  cutters,  side- 
delivery  rakes,  and  small  threshers. 

Implement  for  Better  Summer  Fallow. 

Many  a  grain  man  has  lost  a  large 
part  of  the  benefit  of  summer  fallow- 
ing because  he  left  his  field  cloddy  all 
summer.  The  clods  dried  out  and 
left  the  subsoil  exposed  to  the  drying 
winds  of  summer.  If  the  surface  had 
been  refined  in  spring  and  worked  oc- 
casionally whenever  it  crusted  or  got 
weedy,  it  would  have  held  moisture 
better  and  would  have  yielded  more 
per  acre.  There  are  many  implements 
built  to  make  and  maintain  a  surface 
soil-mulch.  One  of  the  newest  of 
these  has  just  been  put  on  the  Califor- 
nia market  by  the  International  Har- 
vester Co,  though  it  has  been  in  use 
on  the  Dakota  and  midwestern  grain 
fields  for  some  years.  It  consists  of  a 
double  row  of  duck-foot  cultivators 
each  one  in  the  rear  row  overlapping 
slightly  on  the  ones  in  front  of  it. 
The  frame  is  supported  on  two  main 
wheels  with  a  pair  of  smaller  wheels 
in  front.  Shovels  of  several  shapes 
are  available  and  the  tool  is  made  in 
several  sizes  from  six  to  twelve  feet 


Make  Those  Waste  Acres 
Produ&ive 

Those  low  spots  that  need  filling,  those  rough  acres 
that  need  leveling — they  can  be  made  as  productive  as 
the  rest  of  your  land  by  the  use  of  a  "Caterpillar" 
Land  Leveler. 

Batteries  of  five,  or  six,  or  more  "Caterpillar"  Trac- 
tors and  Land  Levelers  are  in  successful  use  on  some 
of  the  biggest  reclamation  operations  in  the  country. 
Single  outfits  are  doing  equally  good  work,  on  a  small- 
er scale,  for  individual  ranchers  or  contractors. 

A  "Caterpillar"  Land  Leveler,  pulled  by  a  "Caterpil- 
lar" Tractor — the  leveler  is  built  in  an  8-foot  size  for 
the  "45"  and  an  n^-foot  size  for  the  "75" — will  do  this 
work  for  you  in  better  shape  and  at  less  expense  than 
any  other  equipment  of  animal  or  mechanical  power. 

The  "Caterpillar"  Land  Leveler  is  simple,  strong, 
easy  to  operate — there's  practically  nothing  on  it  to 
break  or  get  out  of  order — and  it  moves  the  earth ;  car- 
ries a  big  load  and  dumps  it  or  spreads  it'  handles  it 
just  the  way  you  want  it  handled. 

If  you  have  land  that  needs  leveling,  you  need  a  "Caterpil- 
lar" Land  Leveling  outfit  to  do  the  work.  Call  or  write,  and 
let  us  give  you  more  information  about  this  tractor  tool.  Ask 
for  booklet  422. 

IUg  U  S  Pot  0(1 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton,  California  Peoria,  Illinois 


THESE  MACHINES 

Make  Wood  Chopping 
A  Pleasure 

WOOD  SPLITTERS 

These  Splitters,  either  Single  or  Double,  are  suitable  for  cutting 
either  coarse  stove  wood  or  fine  kindling,  and  have  proven  very 
effective  in  knotty  and  hard  wood  which  defies  all  efforts  to  split 
with  a  hand  axe. 


NEW  STYLE  TILTING  TABLE  WOOD  SAW 


With  this  style  of  saw  the  operator  can  saw  short 
and  long  wood  with  equal  facility  and  can  saw  the 
longest  poles  into  cbfd  wood,  stove  wood,  or  any 
desired  lengths. 


HARROIN,   RICKARD   &  McCOINE 


SAN  FRANCISCO, 


LOS  ANGELES 
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The  Sweet  Potato  Crop  is  Short 


The  Sweet  Potato  Crop  in  Stanislaus 
county  in  the  Turlock  district  north 
of  Merced  river  is  only  43  per  cent  to 
45  per  cent  normal  this  year.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  water  in  the 
Turlock  irrigation  district  was  turned 
off  on  July  10.  South  of  Merced 
river,  in  the  Livingston  district,  the 
crop  is  normal. 

The  Hunt-Jewett-Bontz  Co.,  who  are 
the  largest  sweet  potato  buyers  in  the 
Turlock  district,  give  the  following 
figures  for  grades  of  normal  crop  and 
present  year  crop: 
Normal,  10'/r  over  size  (Jumbo). 
Normal,  70%  market,  this  year  66.8%. 
Normal,  109<r  cannery,  this  year  21.3%. 
Normal,  10%  hog  feed,  this  year  11.9%. 

The  dehydrating  plant  of  this  com- 
pany has  a  capacity  of  100,000 
bushels,  or  220  cars.    Every  effort  is 


being  made  to  fill  the  plant  at  this 
time.  The  quality  and  size  of  the 
sweet  potatoes  offered  on  contract  is 
far  from  satisfactory,  but  in  spite  of 
this  they  expect  to  handle  100  cars  of 
market  quality  during  the  present 
fresh  market  season. 

The  price  has  not  dropped  below 
three  cents  so  far  this  season.  Last 
year  it  dropped  to  two  cents  to  the 
grower.  There  are  three  reasons  for 
the  price  holding  up  this  year:  (1) 
•Car  shortage,  lack  of  dry  reefers.  Af- 
ter November  1  no  sweet  potatoes  can 
be  shipped  north  unless  packed  in 
dry  reefers,  for  fear  of  freezing.  (2) 
Cannery  contracts  have  already  re- 
tired 40  per  cent  of  the  crop  north  of 
the  river  this  year.  (3)  Crop  failure. 
Only  1,000  xars  have  been  grown  in 
the  entire  district  this  year. 


Chili  Peppers  in  Los  Angeles  County 


One  of  the  finest  fields  of  Chili  pep- 
pers we  saw  this  season  in  Southern 
California  was  six  acres  belonging  to 
Frampton  Bros,  in  Los  Angeles  coun- 
ty. Mr.  Frampton  pointed  to  a  long 
row  of  poultry  houses  nearby  and  said 
that  they  explained  a  great  deal  of  the 
thrift  of  the  pepper  plants.  Two  of 
the  brothers  furnish  two  others  with 
green  feed  for  the  latter's  poultry,  and 
in  return  the  manure  is  given  for  the 
■peppers. 

Save  Their  0«n  Seed. 

Stakes  beside  many  of  the  vines  at- 
tracted our  notice.  They  were  low- 
down,  squatted  vines  with  an  abun- 
dance of  uniform-shaped-and-sized 
peppers  already  reddened.  They  were 
being  saved  for  seed,  which  was  to  be 
picked  early  in  October.  Tall  vines 
were  not  selected  because  the  wind 
whips  such  vines  more  than  is  desir- 
able.  Seed  last  year  cost  $5  an  acre  at 


$2.50  per  pound.  There  is  considerable 
blight  in  certain  sections  so  that  seed 
raising  at  home  is  a  safeguard  for 
next  year's  crop.  This  plant  selection 
for  seed  is  to  continue  throughout  the 
future. 

Culture  and  Harvesting. 

Seed  are  planted  in  rows  in  the 
field  and  thinned  with  hoes  rather 
than  to  raise  plants  in  a  seed  bed  and 
transplant  them,  on  account  of  the 
labor.  Early  planting  next  year  will 
permit  replanting  where  a  poor  stand 
may  be  obtained.  Three  irrigations 
were  given  this  season,  just  running 
water  through  the  rows  and  turning  it 
off.  Too  much  water  would  turn  the 
plants  yellow. 

The  first  picking  came  late  in  Sep- 
tember. Contract  prices  at  the  fac- 
tories were  $35  a  ton  as  against  $28.75 
last  year  and  $40  on  the  open  market 
at  picking  time  this  year. 


POTATOES  ADVANCED  19947c 


(Continued  from  page  629.) 

Dealers'  Association,  contained  con- 
ditions entirely  unfair  to  the  farmei 
Contract  Calls  for  lift-Pound  Sack. 

This  contract  obligates  the  farmer 
to  sell  his  product  by  the  sack  and  to 
put  not  less  than  116  pounds  of  pota- 
toes in  each;  these  to  be  delivered  on 
the  riverbank  by  the  farmer  and  held 
there  at  his  risk  until  picked  up  by 
the  San  Joaquin  river  boat  for  the  San 
Francisco  market. 

The  contract  clearly  sets  forth  that 
should  the  farmer  find  it  necessary 
to  go  to  law  to  enforce  any  part  of 
the  one-sided  agreement,  he  must 
waive  his  legal  rights,  under  the  con- 
stitution, to  bring  action  in  the  county 
where  the  farmer  lives  and,  instead, 
carry  his  claim  to  the  courts  in  the 
city  where  the  dealer  has  his  place  of 
business.  In  fact,  in  this  contract 
there  are  two  pages  of  terms,  .condi- 
tions and  qualifications  under  which 
the  farmer  is  firmly  bound;  yet  the 
dealer  can  refuse  to  accept  these  po- 
tatoes if  for  any  reason  by  so  doing 
his  interests  may  be  better  served. 

The  contract  called  for  the  delivery 
of  several  hundred  sacks  of  potatoes 
of  at  least  116  pounds  each,  at  the 
purported  market  price  of  $2.40  per 
sack. 

Produce  Dealer  Reduces  Sack  Weight, 

From  the  moment  these  potatoes 
were  transferred  from  the  river  bank 
to  the  boat  and  thus  passed  from  the 
farmer  into  possession  of  the  produce 
dealer,  they  were  never  again  bought 
or  sold  or  thought  of  in  terms  of 
sacks  of  116  pounds  each.  At  once 
they  were  dealt  with  by  the  hundred 
pounds.  Sixteen  pounds,  or  more,  on 
each  sack  became  the  dealer's  "bit," 
and  this  before  the  potatoes  had  even 
reached  the  market  where,  ordinarily, 
his  regular  profits  would  be  expected 
to  begin.  He  bought  by  the  sack  and 
will  sell  by  the  hundredweight.  For 
every  seventh  hundred  pounds  the  far- 
mer received  no  pay.  The  extra  sev- 
enth hundred  pounds  came  free  of 
cost  to  the  dealer,  only  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  pound  by  the  consumer.  On 
a  dollar  and  cent  basis,  and  at  the 
purported  market  price  of  $2.40  per 


sack,  the  farmer  received  (after  l.os- 
ing  the  16  pounds  per  sack  over- 
weight) but  $2.07  per  hundred  for  his 
spuds,  and  he  paid  16  cents  for  the 
sack  container,  leaving  him,  actually, 
$1.91  per  hundred  to  cover  seed,  labgr 
interest,  taxes  and  substantial  loss  as 
the  seasons  come  and  go  through  total 
or  partial  failure  of  crops  or  a 
glutted  market. 

Following  these  potatoes  that  have 
cost  the  dealer  $2.07  per  hundred, 
down  the  river  to  his  place  of  busi- 
ness, it  was  found  that  there  is 
No  Such  Thing  as  an  Open  .Market 
for  the  Farmer's  Products. 

The  close  organization  maintained 
by  the  middlemen  makes  it  practically' 
impossible  to  buy  from  of  sell  to  them 
except  through  designated  channels 
and  agencies,  and  at  their  established 
prices. 

The  first  sale  by  the  produce  dealer 
of  the  potatoes  traced  by  the  investi- 
gators was  to  a  retail  dealer  at  $2.50 
per  hundredweight,  and  the  retail 
dealer  sold  them  at  the  average  rate 
of  $4.16  per  hundred  pounds,  an  ad- 
vance of  116  per  cent  on  the  price  paid 
to  the  farmer.  In  the  city  homes  one 
pays  $4.16  for  the  same  amount  of 
potatoes  for  which  the  farmer,  eighty 
miles  away,  received  but  $1.91. 

The  rural  hawkshaws,  determined  to 
trace  the  farmer's  $1.91  potatoes  along 
every  route  that  carried  those  pota- 
toes to  their  final  destination,  now 
took  up  the  cheaper  restaurants  in' 
San  Francisco,  where  they  secured 
regular  portions,  boiled,  baked,  and 
otherwise.  These  they  carefully 
matched  for  size  and  weight  with  the 
raw  potatoes.  This  developed  that 
they  were  served  to  many  thousands 
daily  at  .the  price  of  $11.42  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  This  was  an  advanced 
of  492  per  cent  over  the  $1.91  received 
by  the  farmer  at  his  ranch  only  eighty 
miles  away. 

.  Following  this  same  process  into 
the  high-class  cafes  and  hotels  of  San 
Francisco,  it  was  found  that  these 
delta  potatoes  which  brought  the  delta 
farmer  only  $1.91  per  hundred,  were 
being  served  to  patrons  at  a  cost  per 
portion  that  would  aggregate  $40.00 
per  hundredweight  or  an  advance  of 
1994  per  cent. 


RU-BER-OID 

and 

MALTHOID 

READY  ROOFINGS 


^uy  cBsgal  Protection 

Dependability — that's 
what  you  want  in  the  roof- 
ing that  is  between  the 
weather  and  your  valuable 
goods  or  crops  or  animals. 

Good  roofings  like  Ru- 
ber-oid  and  Malthoid  re- 
sist sun  and  rain  and  give 
dependable  protection  for 
many  years.  That  is  why 
good  roofing  is  the  cheap- 
est— it  lasts  long  and  no 
expensive  repairs  or  re- 
placing are  necessary. 

Ru-ber-oid  and  Malthoid 
are  made  of  high-quality 
long-fibre  felt,  manufac- 
tured in  our  own  mill. 
This  felt  is  saturated  and 
coated  with  highly  water- 
proof and  sun-resisting 
compositions,  prepared  in 
our  own  refinery.  Ru-ber- 
oid  and  Malthoid  will  not 
rot  or  dry  out,  and  are 
highly  fire-resistant. 

When  you 
buy  roofing 
buy  REAL 
protection. 

THE  PARAFFINS 
COMPANIES,  INC. 
San  Francisco 


EACH  THE  STANDARD  OF  ITS  FJND 


Bocflnts.  Fetra 
Building  Paucrt 
Waterproofing 

Materials 
Wall -Board 
Floor  Cotrrmg 
Industrial  PaUill 
Box  Board 
Paper  Bote* 
Fibre  Container* 
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AGONIZING  ONION  ARITHMETIC. 

To  the  Editor:    How  does  a  multi- 
plier onion  multiply?   Do  you  have  to 
add  anything  to  make  a  multiplier 
multiply?   When  you  plant  multiplier 
onions  do  you  have  to  carry  anything? 
Does  a  multiplier  onion  subtract  any- 
thing from  the  soil?    How  fast  can  a 
multiplier  onion  multiply?   Do  multi- 
plier onions  multiply  in  rows  or  col- 
umns?   Do  multiplier  onions  multi- 
ply like  rabbits?    If  you  plant  multi- 
plier onions  in  a  feather  bed  would 
they  grow  to  be  sets?   When  a  multi- 
plier onion  is  planted  what  does  it 
multiply  by?    If  you  plant  a  set  can 
the  pesky  thing  ever  be  taught  to 
multiply?    What  do  you  call  those 
little  onions  that  sometimes  grow  on 
the  tops  of  the  multiplier  onions,  are 
they  the  quotient?    If  you  plant  a 
little  onion  that  grew  on  the  top  of 
a  multiplier  onion,  will  it  grow  a  re- 
mainder?  Does  a  multiplier  onion  di- 
vide before  it  begins  to  multiply,  or 
does  it  multiply  first?    Why  are  mul- 
tiplier onions  always  divided?  The 
seed  book  says  that  multiplier  onions 
don't  use  a  table  to  multiply  by  but 
do  better  in  a  bed.   What  kind  of  bed- 
ding do  you  use?    How  is  cow  bed- 
ding? Is  it  better  than  horse  bedding? 
After  a  multiplier  onion  multiplies 
then  what  does  it  do?    What  has  a 
multiplier  onion  been  doing  before  it 
got  to  be  a  multiplier  onion?   In  your 
own  words  give  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
evolution  of  the  onion;  commence  at 
the  seed,  carry  us  through  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  multiplicity,  dwell  as 
long  as  you  wish  on  the  tops  and 
finally  lay  before  us  a  bushel  basket 
full  of  beautiful  Bermudas. 
Yours  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 

Geo. 


ISE   THE   WEIGHTS  AND  MEAS- 
URES DEPARTMENT. 


"The  ground  work  of  the  department 
is  to  maintain  accuracy  in  all  weigh- 
ing and  measuring  devices  employed 
in  the  estimation  of  quantity  by  a  uni- 
form system  of  inspecton  to  correct 
mechanical  defects  in  apparatus  and 
to  eliminate  from  employment  such 
as  facilitate  the  perpetuation  of 
fraud,"  writes  State  Superintendent 
of  Weights  and  Measures,  Chas.  G. 
Johnson. 

"Every  weights  and  measures  offi- 
cial must  be  fully  informed  on  'every 
phase  of  the  service.  He  must  be 
thoroughly  familiar  with  his  duties, 
strong  and  able  to  do  the  physical 
work,  and  above  all  he  must  be  will- 
ing to  work  hard  constantly,  for  there 
is  no  room  in  this  service  for  lazi- 
ness or  incompetency. 

"The  service  of  this  department  is 
extended  to  every  person  without  any 
cost.  The  compensation  of  the  offi- 
cials is  fixed  by  law  and  they  must 
be  satisfied  with  this  compensation. 

Farmer's  Scales  Inspected  Free. 

"All  wagon  scales  and  apparatus 
employed  by  farmers  are  inspected 
regularly  and  at  any  time  upon  re- 
quest. All  complaints  involving  false 
weights,  or  such  commercial  miscon- 
duct as  come  within  the  purview  of 
the  laws,  or  complaints  of  violations 
of  regulations,  should  be  referred  to 
the  County  Sealers,  whose  headquar- 
ters are  in  the  county  court  houses. 

"Upon  receipt  of  requests  for  sev- 


McKay  Disc  Plow 
and  Subsoiler 


Here  is  the  plow  that  does  just 
what  in  necessary  to  get  good 
crops  in  California.  It  plows 
deep  in   the  hardest  ground. 

Send  for  catalog  right  away. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
724  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco 
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Notking  Can  Beat 
Improvement 

*  T  IKE  THE  fabled  tortoise  that  outran  the  hare,  persistent  improvement  in 
\Lj  _„  :.  l — J  *  :  "<^„j  . — a-  jevelop9  speej%  but 


any  service  is  bound  to  win — "Good  enough 
somehow  never  keeps  going".    And  here  you  have  one  of  the  mam  reasons 
why  Remington  UMG  modern  guns  and  ammunition  are  so  popular. 

Remington  UMG  has  contributed  more  improvements  to  the  development  of  shooting  than  any- 
other  manufacturer.  The  most  recent  of  them  is  the  wonderful  ^A^etproof  process  by  which 
shot  shells  are  for  the  first  time  made  completely  waterproof  in  body,  crimp  and  top  wad. 

The  hardest  rain,  the  longest  ducking,  the  worst  of  storage,  can  not  affect  the  perfect  shooting 
of  the  shot  shells  you  buy  if  they  are  Remington  UMG  ^Jetprooi — '* Arrow"  or  "  Nitro 
Club"  loaded  with  smokeless  or  "  New  Club"  with  black  powder. 

They  will  not  swell  up,  scuff,  wilt  at  the  crimp  and  jam.    Instead,  they  will  work  through 
your  modern  Remington  UMG  autoloading  or  pump  gun  as  perfectly  as  if  taken  direct  from 
the  loading  machine.    And  fire  just  as  surely  and  with  the  same  always  superior 
Remington  UMG  speed,  pattern  and  penetration. 

There  are  more  than  82,700  lead  mg  sporting  goods  and  hardware  dealers  in  the 
UnitedStates  who  sell  Remington UMC.  That  also  means  best  service  to  shooters. 

For  Sale  In  Your  Nearest  Town 

Uec  Rem  Oil  to  clean  and  oil  your  gun,  the  best  combination  Powder  Solvent.  Lubricant  and  Ruet  Preventive. 


for  Shooting  Right 


THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC 
CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  World 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


vice,  or  complaints,  the  sealer  will 
make  the  necessary  inspection  or  in- 
vestigation and  adjust  the  complaint 
if  possible,  and  if  necessary  prosecute 
the  violator. 

"The  County  Sealer  has  at  all  times 
the  fullest  co-operation  of  the  State 
Department,  and  he  has  positive  in- 
structions that  all  complaints  must 
have  his  concern.  During  the  past 
seven  years  I  know  of  no  complaint 
that  has  not  been,  satisfactorily  ad- 
justed and  every  prosecution  has 
been  justified  and  sustained. 

"Minor  infractions  or  violations,  due 
to  ignorance  or  unattended  with  pre- 
meditated intentions,  have  been  han- 
dled with  tolerance  and  considera- 
tion. Education  has  been  found  to  be 
the  most  practical  policy  to  obtain 
compliance  and  co-operation. 

"Owing  to  the  commercial  reforms 
that  have  been  permanently  estab- 
lished, eliminating  vicious  practices, 
the  faith  of  the  farmer  js  justified  in 
this  department,  which  guarantees  to 
him  the  protection  of  a  square  deal. 

"The  regulation  of  the  warehouse- 
men, the  development  of  the  public 
weighmaster,  the  inspection  of  weigh- 
ing apparatus,  all  tend  towards  hon- 
esty and  accuracy.  This  constitutes 
the  sum  total  of  the  purposes  of  this 
department. 

"If  there  are  avenues  in  which  this 
department  can  express  itself  with 
greater  usefulness  and  service  to  the 
farmers,  they  have  but  lo  command 
me.  If  there  is  prejudice  or  any  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  the  far- 
mers regarding  the  policies  or  pur- 
poses of  this  service,  I  want  their  hon- 
est criticism." 


FALL  PLANTING  OF 

ALFALFA 


Surprising  results  have  been  secured 
by  fall  seeding  under  the  proper  condi- 
tions. Fall^sown  alfalfa  has  shown  a 
growth  the  next  season  after  planting 
nearly  as  heavy  as  two-year-old  alfalfa. 

Send  for  Booklet 

which  tells  about  fall  seeding — how, 
when,  and  where  it  can  be  done  to  ad- 
vantage. Sent  free  with  Price  List  and 
booklet  describing  Bomberger's  Seven 
Kinds  of  Alfalfa. 


J:l:l!(..,|:Ml.llliM:« 


This  In  the  strongest  engine  harrow  of  Its  type  sola  on  tho 
Coast  Heavy  axles,  heavy  discs.  Built  for  service.  Do  not 
accent  any  Imitation  said  to  be  the  same.  Only  one  genuine 
"ARNOTT"  eight,  nine  and  ten    feet  wide.    Write  or  call  for 

full  information.   

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 
112-18  S.  Lo«  Angeles  St,  Los  Angeles 
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Notables  at  California  International  Show 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos^  F.  McConnell. 

Cartoon*  drawn  especially  for  the  Pacific  Bural  Press  by  ELwood  H.  Albright. 


It  was  not  only  a  great  stock  show, 
but  prominent  breeders  from  all  up 
and  down  the  Pacific  Coast  were  pres- 
ent inspecting  the  stock,  attending  the 
horse  show  and  the  various  meetings 
and  events  throughout  the  week. 

Practically  all  classes  from  the  great 
draft  horse  to  the  economical  milk 
goat  and  rabbit  were  filled,  some  of 
them  to  overflowing.  It  is  hard  to  say 
which  of  the  several  departments 
were  the  best  and  no  doubt  all  were 
in  the  eyes  of  the  breeders  in  that 
department 

The  Holstein-Friesian  exhibit  was 
pronounced  by  unprejudiced  judges 
to  be  the  greatest  on  the  Coast  this 
year.  At  the  State  Fair  this  year  it 
was  thought  that  the  showing  of  this 
breed  would  not  or  even  could  not 


ship  on  carlots  and  on  pen  of  three 
barrows  by  this  oldest  of  breeds  of 
swine. 


[stock 

President  W.  T.  Sesnon  likes  the  Horse  Show. 

be  equalled  for  some  time  to  come  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  However,  here  we 
had  an  almost  entirely  new  quota  from 
the  notable  herds  of  the  State  and 
John  B.  Irwin,  a  breeder  and  judge 
of  more  than  national  reputation, 
pronounced  the  aged  cow  herd  con- 
sisting of  14  entries  to  be  the  best  one 
he  had  ever  seen.  This  coming  from 
such  an  authority  is  certainly  a  good 
compliment  to  the  quality  of  the  Hol- 
steins  at  this  show. 

The  beef  cattle  division  was  a  hum- 
mer. Shorthorns  and  Herefords  were 
particularly  strong  and  much  interest 
by  prominent  breeders  was  manifest. 

The  Hereford  Corporation  of  Wyom- 
ing made  a  great  showing  and  cap- 
tured many  ribbons.  However,  it  is  to 
be  expected  that  a  Ann.  that  has  1,000 
head  of  breeding  cows  to  draw  from 
will  have  a  great  show  herd. 

Shorthorn  classes  were  headed  by 
Gainsford  Matchless,  a  wonderfully 
smooth  animal  of  great  symmetry  that 
is  a  great  addition  to  the  Shorthorns 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Little  Sweet- 
heart, bred  by  the  Ormondale  Com- 


Shorthorns  and  Sheep  are  T.  8.  Glide's 
specialties. 

pany,  and  owned  and  exhibited  by  T. 
S.  Glide,  still  continues  her  grand 
championship  winnings.  She  is  look- 
ing better  than  at  the  State  Fair.  • 
Berkshire  breeders  are  elated  over 
the  winning  of  the  grand  champion- 


A wards   in  the  Fat   tattle  Bhisiuii, 
California  International. 

To  the  University  of  California  went 
the  premier  honor  of  the  fat  cattle  di- 
vision of  the  California  International 
Live  Stock  Show,  winning  the  grand 
champion  of  the  show  in  this  depart- 
ment with  California  Perfect  Lady,  a 
cross-bred  heifer  calved  September  15, 
1918,  sired  by  Prince  Lad  11th,  a 
purebred  Hereford,  and  out  of  Cali- 
fornia Lulu,  a  purebred  Aberdeen-An- 
gus cow.  The  same  institution  has  the 
reserve  grand  champion  in  the  pure- 
bred Angus  steer,  U.  C.  Jock  3rd, 

Dean  C.  F.  Curtiss,  of  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Ames,  la.,  who  judged 
the  fat  cattle,  paid  a  high  tribute  to 
this  department  of  the  show,  saying 
that  as  a  whole  ft  was  the  best  of  any- 
thing he  has  seen,  and  the  dean  has 
visited  every  big  show  of  the  East 
and  Central  West  this  year. 

"This  has  been  the  highest  class  of 
any  show,"  said  Curtiss,  "and  the  grand 
champion  is  of  outstanding  excellence. 
I  don't  know  when  I  have  seen  her 
equal  in  quality,  and  maturity  at  her 
age  —  beef  type  considered.  Rarely 
has  anything  of  her  equal  been  led 
into  the  show  ring.  I  consider  her 
better  than  the  fat  steer  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  won  with  at  the  Chi- 
cago International.  At  least,  I  surely 
believe  that  she  will  kill  out  better." 

The  complete  awards  in  the  fat  cat- 
tle division,  which  are  the  cattle 
judged  solely  as  fit  for  the  butcher 
and  not  on  points  as  to  breeding  ani- 
mals, are  as  follows: 

FAT  CATTLE. 
Shorthorns. 

Yearling1  steer,  spayed  or  martin  heifer. — 
1st.  Ormondale  Co..  Redwood  City;  2nd.  T.  8. 
Glide.  Davis:  3rd.  Thomas  D.  Miller.  Hollister. 

Calf  steer,  spayed  or  martin  heifer. — 1st. 
University  of  California.  Davis,  on  Calif.  Ma- 
jestic: 2nd.  Henry  M.  Elberg,  Woodland. 

Champion.  University  of  Calif,  on  Calif. 
Majestic. 

KeBerve  Champion.  Elberr  on  Roselawn 
Jock. 

Herefords. 

Yearling  steer. — 1st,  University  of  Calif,  on 
Calif.  Prince  Dnke. 

Champion — Univ.  of  Calif,  on  Calif.  Prince 
Duke. 

Aberdeen-Angus. 

Yearling  steer — 1st  and  2nd.  University  of 
Calif,  on  U.  C.  Jock  3rd.  and  Calif.  Thickset 
3rd. ' 

Calf  Steei- — 1st.  University  of  Calif,  on  U. 
C.  Jock  4th.  2nd  and  3rd.  Congdon  and 
Battles.  Yakima.  Wash.,  on  Ericaman  C.  B. 
2nd.  and  Ericaman  C.  B.  3rd. 


Frank   MorrlH   knows  that  keeping  tab  on 
production  pays. 

Lot  of  3  head — 1st  and  2nd.  University  of 
California. 

Champion  and  Reserve  Champion — Univer- 
sity of  Calif,  on  U.  C.  Jock  4th  and  U.  C. 
Jock  3rd.  >  ^ 

Grades  and  Cross-Bred*. 

Yearling  steer — 1st  and  2nd,  Univ.  of  Calif, 
on  Calif.  Grizzly  and  Calif.  Peer.. 

Calf  steer  or  heifer — 1st,  Univ.  of  Calif,  on 
Calif.  Perfect  Lady. 

Lot  of  3  hea<l — Univ.  of  Calif. 

Champion  and  Reserve  Champion — Univ.  of 
Calif,  on  Calif.  Perfect  Lady  and  Calif. 
Grizzly. 

Any  Breed. 

Champion  and  Reserve  Champion  yearling 
steer — Univ.  of  Calif,  on  U.  C.  Jock  3rd  and 
Calif.  Grizzly. 

Champion  and  Reserve  Champion  steer  or 
heifer  calf — Univ.  of  Calif,  on  Calif.  Perfect 
Lady,  and  Calif.  Majestic.  , 

All  Breeds,  Grade*  and  Crosses. 

Grand  Champion  and  Reserve  Grand  Cham- 
pion steer  or  heifer  of  the  show — Univ.  of 
Calif,  ori'  Calif.  Perfect  Lady,  and  U.  C.  Jock 
3rd. 

Shorthorn  Cattle  Awards. 

If  the  shades  of  Bates,  Booth  and 
Cruickshank  witnessed  the  exhibit  of 
the  Shorthorns  at  the  California  In- 
ternational the  past  week,  they  cer- 
tainly •  realized    that    their  pioneer 


work  in  establishing  this  great  breed 
was  not  in  vain.  It  means  much  to 
the  beef  cattle  industry  of  the  Pacific 
slope  that  such  a  showing  of  the 
"reds,  whites  and  roans"  could  be 
gathered  from  within  the  confines  of 
the  State  of  California.  It  is  true  that 
the  foundation  of  some  of  these  herds 
dates  back  over  half  a  century,  but 
from  a  standpoint  of  breeding  Short- 
horns from  the  intensive  side,  the 
business  is  not  of  such  long  standing. 

At  first  it  was  not  considered  worth 
while  to  keep  the  stock  registered,  but 


F.  M.  Johnson  believe*  the  Durors  are  best. 


purebred  cows  and  bulls  were  pur- 
chased and  turned  loose  on  the  range 
from  which  to  grow  range  or  grass- 
fed  beef,  never  thinking  that  raising 
registered  stock  for  breeding  would 
ever  pay  in  California.  Now  we  are 
finding  a  home  market  for  large  num- 
bers of  purebred  beef  sires  and  fe- 
males, but  we  are  also  finding  a  mar- 
ket in  South  America  and  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  Such  exhibitions  as  this 
was  cannot  help  but  stimulate  this 
trade. 

Judge,  W.  H.  Pew,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Exhibitors:  H.  M.  Elberg,  Wood- 
land; Ormondale  Company,  Redwood 
Oity;  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits.;  Pa- 
checo  Cattle  Co.,  Hollister;  Wm.  A. 
Bond.  Newark;  T.  S.  Glide,  Davis;  Es- 
tate of  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Lonipoc; 
Thos.  T.  Miller,  Hollister;  University 
of  California,  Davis;  Caledonia  Farms, 
San  Francisco  and  Sacramento. 
Hereford  Cattle  Award*. 

The  exhibit  of  Herefords  is  one  that 
would  be  so  far  as  quality  is  con- 
sidered, excellent  anywhere.  The  out- 
standing feature  of  the  show,  so  far 
as  one  herd  is  concerned,  was  the 
Hereford  Corporation  of  Wyoming, 
getting  both  grand  championships  and 
many  other  prizes.  The  herds  within 
the  state  also  made  a  most  excellent 
showing.  Mission  San  Jose  Herd  get- 
ting two  firsts  with  other  awards  and 
the  Veramont  herd,  owned  by  H.  M. 
Barngrover  of  Santa  Clara  made  a 
very  creditable  showing.  ,  It  would 
hardly  be  right  not  to  mention  the 
John  Cazier  &  Sons  herd,  as  they 
have  a  very  good  exhibit. 

The  detail  of  the  awards  follows: 

Hereford  Breeding  Classes. 

Bull.  3  years  old  or  over — 1st.  Hereford 
Corporation  of  Wyoming.  Cheyenne,  Wyo. :  2nd. 
H.  M.  Barngrover.  Santa  Clara:  3rd.  Chas. 
Rule,  Jenner. 

Bull.  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 1st.  Chas. 
Rule:  2nd.  4th.  5th.  Wm.  Henn.  Kansas  City: 
3rd,  Hereford  Corporation  of  Wyoming. 

Senior  yearling  bull — 1st.  J.  H.  Cazier  & 
Sons.  Wells.  Nev.;  2nd,  J.  A.  Bunting.  Mission 
San  Joee:  3rd.  Diablo  Stock  Farm.  Danville: 
4th.  Wm.  Henn. 

Junior  yearling  bull — 1st  and  2nd.  Hereford 
Corporation  of  Wyoming;  3rd.  H.  M.  Barn- 
grover: 4th.  5th.  Wm.  Henn. 

Senior  bull  calf — 1st.  Harold  Rice.  Pafa. 
Maui.  T.  H. ;  2nd.  Hereford  Corporation  of 
Wyoming;  3rd.  J.  H.  Cazier  *  Son;  4th,  H.  M. 
Barngrover:  5th.  Wm.  Henn. 

Junior  bull  ctdf — 1st.  J.  A.  .  Bunting;  2nd. 
3rd.  Hereford  Corporation  of  Wyoming. 

Cow.  3  years  old  or  over — 1st.  Hereford 
Corporation  of  Wyoming:  2nd.  H.  M.  Barn- 
grover; 3rd,  Diablo  Stock  Farm. 

Cow,  2  years  old  ,and  under  3 — l»t,  Here- 
ford Corporation  of  Wyoming:  2nd.  J.  A. 
Bunting:  3rd.  H.  M.  Barngrover:  4th.  H.  H. 
Gable:  5th.  Diablo  Stock  Farm. 

Senior  yearling  heifer- — 1st.  3rd.  J.  H. 
Cazier  Ic  Sons  2nd.  J.  A.  Bunting:  4th.  Diablo 
Stock  Farm. 

Junior  yearling  heifer — 1st.  J.  H.  Cazier  & 
Sons;  2nd.  5th.  Hereford  Corporation  of  Wyo- 
ming: 3rd.  J.  A.  Bunting;  4th.  H.  M.  Barn- 
grover. 

Senior  heifer  calf — 1st.  Hereford  Corp.  of 
Wyoming:  2nd.  H.  M.  BarngTover:  3rd.  J.  A. 
Bunting:  4th.  H.  M.  Barngrover. 

Senior  heifer  calf — 1st.  Hereford  Corp.  of 


Wyoming;  2nd.  H.  M.  Barngrover;  3rd.  J.  A. 
Bunting;  4tb.  J.  H.  Cazier  &  Sons. 

Junior  heifer  calf — 1st,  3rd.  Hereford  Corp. 
of  Wyoming;  2nd.  4th.  H.  M.  Harngrover;  5th. 
Chas.  Rule.  , 

8enior  Champion   Bull — Hereford  Corp.  of 
Wyoming,  on  Wyoming  Prince. 

Junior  Champion  Bull — Hereford  Corp.  of 
Wyoming  on  New  Era  2nd. 

Senior  Champion  Cow — Hereford  Corp.  of  ' 
Wyoming,  on  Miss  Rialto  2nd. 

Junior  Champion  Heifer — Hereford  Corp.  ot .  ■ 
Wyoming,  on  Lady  Fairfax  9th. 

Grand  Champion  Bull — Hereford  Corp.  ot  * 
Wyoming,  on  Wyoming  Prince. 

Reserve    Grand    Champion    Bull — Hereford 
Corp.  of  Wyoming,  on  New  Era  2nd. 

Grand  Champion  Cow  or  Heifer — Hereford  ' 
Corp.  of  Wyoming,  on  Miss  Rialto  2nd. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Cow  or  Heifer  

Hereford  Corp.  of  Wyoming,  on  Lady  Fairfax  ■ 
9th. 

Aged  herd — 1st.  Hereford  Corp.  of  Wyoming;  . 

2nd,  H.  M.  Barngrover. 

Emporium  Special — Hereford  Corp.  of  Wy. 

oming. 

Young  herd — 1st.  Hereford  Corp.  of  Wyo- 
ming: 2nd.  J.  H.  Cazier  &  Sons. 

Calf  herd — 1st.  Hereford  Corp.  of  Wyoming;  * 
2nd.  H.  M.  Barngrover;  3rd.  J.  H.  Cazier  * 

Sons. 

Emporium  Special  for  herd  owned  and  ex- 
hibited  by  a  California  breeder — H.  M.  Barn- 
grover. 

Four  animals,  either  sex,  get  of  one  sire— J 
1st.  J.  H.  Cazier  A  Sons;  2nd.   H.  M.  Barn- 
grover; 3rd.  Hereford  Corp  .of  Wyoming. 

Two  animals,  either  sex.  produce  of  one 
cow — 1st.  J.  A.  Bunting;  2nd.  lien-ford  Corp. 
of  Wyoming. 

Aberdeen-Angus  Prize  Winners. 

Only  one  exhibitor  of  the  "doddies"  ' 
but  teat  does  not  mean  that  the  ex- 
hibit was  not  a  good  one.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  more  herds  of  this  com- 
pact,;'blocky,  economical  feeding  and 
high  quality  meat-producing  breed 
were  not  in  competition  for  prizes. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  there 
will  be  many  more  shown  on  the  coast 
than  there  are  now. 

Judge,  Alex  McDonald,  Davis. 

Exhibitors.  Congdon     &  Battles, 
Yakima,  Wash. 

Judging  not  completed     until  too 
late  for  publication  this  week. 

Holstein-Friesians  Are  a  Great  Show. 

The  exhibit  of  the  world  famous 
Blacks  and  Whites  was  certainly  an* 
excellent  one,  cattle  from  many  of  the 
best  herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast  par- 
ticipating in  the  competition  Ut^ 
prizes.  Cattle  from  as  far  away 
the  great  Salt  River  Valley  of  Ari- 
zona, where  alfalfa  grows  the  ye 
around,  wen-  there  to  make  the  eJaH 
tests  more  interesting. 

The  ribbons  were  awarded  by  Prof.  j 
E.  W.  Majors  of  Los  Angeles. 

Exhibitors:    Frank    B.  Anderson, 
Sacramento;   A.   W.  Morris   &  SoBW 
Corp.,  Woodland;  Napa  State  Hospital, 
Napa;  Toyon  Farms,  Los  Altos;  An-'c 
nie  Donders,  Fresno:   V.  F.  Dolcini', 
Davis;  J.  P.  Phillips,  Fresno;  Frank'  • 
Reed  Sanders,  Phoenix,  Arizona;  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Davis. 

DAIRY  CATTLB. 
Hoist*  In-Krleslan. 
Bull  3  years  old  or  over — 1st.  A.  W.  Mor- 
ris It  Sons  Corporation.  Woodland;  2nd.  H.  M. 
Vogel.  Fresno;  3rd,  Toyon  Farm  Association, 
Los  Altos;  4th  Frank  R.  Sanders.  Phoenix.  ; 
Ariz.;  6th  Napa  State  Hospital.  Napa. 

Bull.  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 1st,  Jare4  ■ 
W.  Scudder.   Holt;  2nd.   Sanders:   3rd.   R.  L. 
Holmes,  Modesto;  4th.  Morris  &  Sons. 

Senior    Yearling    Bull — 1st.  Holmes: 
Sanders;  3rd.  Toyon  Farm  Assn. 

Senior  Bull  Calf — 1st.  3rd.  Moms  &  Sons: 
2nd.  V.  F.  Dolcini.  Davis:  4th.  Holmes;  5th, 
Toyon  Farm  Assn. 

Junior  Bull  Calf — 1st  2nd  Morris  &  Sons 
Corp.:  3rd.  5th,  Toyon  Farm  Assn ;  4th.  L'ot' 
versity  of  California. 


Osan  Curtis 
Dean  C.  F.  Curtiss  or  the  Iowa  College  of  , 
Agriculture  plures  the  fat  classes. 

Cow.  4years  old  or  over — 1st.  Vogel:  2nd. 
Napa  State  Hospital:  3rd,  4lh.  5th.  Toyon 
Farm  Assn. 

Cow,  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 1st,  Toyon 
Farm  Assn. 

Cow.  2  yars  old  and  under  .'I — 1st.  Morris 
&  Son-  Con.;  '.'n-l  .1  !'  Phillip*.  Fresno:  3rd. 
4tb.  5th   Toyon  Farm  Assn. 

Senior  Yearling  Heifer — 1st.  Phillips:  2nd. 
Toyon  Farm-  Assn;  3rd,  Holmes:  4th.  Vogel; 
5th.  Dolcini. 
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Junior  Yearling  Heifer — 1st,  Toyon  Farm 
Assn.;  2nd.  Sanders. 

Senior  Heifer  Calf — 1st.  3rd,  Napa  State 
Hospital;  2nd.  6th.  Toyon  Farm  Assn;  4th, 
Holmes. 

Junior  Heifer  Calf — 1st,  3rd.  Morris  &  Sons 
Corp:  2nd,  4th.  Napa  State  Hospital;  5th, 
Toyon  Farm  Assn. 

Cow  having  official  yearly  record  begun  at  5 
years  or  over — 1st  Toyon  Farm  Assn;  2nd, 
Phillips. 

Cow  having  official  yearly  record  begun 
under  the  age  of  5  years — 1st.  Toyon  Farm 
Assn;  2nd,  Morris  &  Sons  Corp. 

Senior  Champion  Bull,  2  years  old  or  over — 
Morris  &  Sons  Corp,  on  King  Morco  Alcartra. 

Junior  Champion  Bull,  under  2  years  old — 
Morris  &  Sons  Corp..  on  King  Morco  Alcartra 
Mead. 

Senior  Champion  Cow,  2  years  old  or  over — 
Vogel,  on  Betsy  Lamb  Prilly. 

Junior  Champion  Heifer,  under  2  years  old 
— Phillips,  on  Josephine  Johanna  Oak  DeKol. 

Grand  Champion  Bull,  any  age — Morris  4c 
Sons  Corp.,  on  King  Morco  Alcartra. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bull,  any  age — 
Morris  &  Sons  Corp.,  on  King  Morco  Alcartra 
Mead. 

Grand  Champion  Cow,  or  Heifer,  any  age- — • 
Vogel.  on  Betsy  Lamb  Prilly. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Cow  or  Heifer, 
any  age.  Phillips,  on  Josephine  Johanna  Oak 
DeKol. 

Aged  Herd,  consisting  of  1  bull.  2  years 
old  or  over;  1  cow  3  years  old  or  over;  1 
cow  or  heifer.  2  years  old  and  under  3;  1 
heifer  1  year  old  and  under  2;  1  heifer  under 
1  year  old — 1st,  Vogel;  2nd,  Toyon  Farm 
Assn. 

Young  Herd,  consisting  of  1  bull  under  2 
years;  2  heifers  1  years  old  and  under  2;  2 
heifers  under  1  year  old;  all  except  bull  must 
be  bred  by  exhibitor — 1st,  Toyon  Farm  Assn.; 
2nd.  Sanders. 

Calf  Herd,  consisting  of  1  bull  and  2 
heifers,  all  under  1  year  old  and  all  bred 
by  exhibitor — 1st,  4th,  Morris;  2nd,  Sanders; 
3rd,  Toyon  Farm  Assn.  . 

Four  animals,  either  sex.  get  of  one  sire — 
let,  Sanders;  2nd,  Morris;  3rd.  Toyon  Farm 
Assn. 

Two  animals  either  sex.  produce  of  one 
cow — 1st,  Morris;  Knd,  Phillips;  3rd,  Sanders; 
4th,  Toyon  Farm  Assn. 

[  Dairy  .  Herd,  to  consist  of  five  cows  in  milk, 
all  to  be  owned  by  exhibitor — 1st.  Toyon 
Farm  Assn. 

Jersey  Cattle  Exhibit  Awards. 
The  Jersey  cattle  show  might  have 
I been  larger,  but  it  could  not  have 
Ibeen  better.  In  this  breed,  as  well  as 
Jin  the  Holsteins,  a  herd  from  the  Salt 
IRiver  Valley  of  Arizona  was  in  the 
jlists  for  their  share  of  the  awards. 
iThese  beautiful  cattle  attracted  much 
lattention  and  were  a  feature  of  the 
jshow. 

I  Judge,  Prof.  J.  B.  Fitch,  Manhattan, 
{Kansas. 

I  Exhibitors:  M.  Fortini,  Orland;  L.  J. 
Belknap,  San  Jose;  Guy  H.  Miller, 
p/enadera  Farm,  Modesto;  Frank  Reed 

Sanders,    Phoenix,    Arizona;    J.  E. 

Thorpe,  Mossdale  Farm,  Lockeford; 


University  of  California,  Davis. 

Jerseys. 

Reserve  Senior  Champion  Cow — Sanders, 
on  Desert  Honeysuckle. 

Junior  Champion  Heifer,  under  2  years  old 
— Fortini.  on  Jewel  of  Tintagel. 

Grand  Champion  Bull,  any  age — Thorp,  on 
JoUy  Senator  Raleigh. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bull,  any  age — 
Miller,  on  Wanda's  Altama  Interest. 

Grand  Champion  Cow  or  Heifer,  any  age — 
Thorp,  on  Salome  of  Mossdale. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Cow  or  Heifer, 
any  age — Fortini.  on  Jewel  of  Tintagel. 

Aged  Herd — Miller. 

Young  Herd — 1st.  Thorp;  2nd.  Miller. 

Calf  Herd — 1st,  Miller;  2nd.  Thorp. 

Four  animals,  either  sex,  get  of  one  sire — 
1st,  Sanders;  2nd,  Thorp;  3rd,  University  of 
California;  4th,  Miller. 

Two  animals,  either  sex,  produce  of  one 
cow — 1st,  Thorp;  2nd,  3rd.  Sanders. 

Dairy  Herd,  to  consist  of  five  cows  in 
milk,  all  to  be  owned  by  exhibitor — lit. 
Thorp;  2nd,  Miller. 

Best  Grade  Cow  sired  by  registered  bull,  any 
age,  with  a  testing  association  year's  record 
for  milk  and  butter  fat  production,  completed 
since  Nov.  1,  1918  (California  Central  Cream- 
eries Specials) — J.  W.  Coppini.  Ferndale. 

Bull.  3  years  old  or  over — 1st.  J.  E.  Thorp. 
Locklord;  2nd.  Guy  H.  Miller.  Modesto. 

Bull  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 1st,  Miller. 

Senior  Yearling  Bull — 1st,  E.  F.  Smith. 
Hayward:  2nd  Thorp;  3rd.  Jersey  Queen 
Farm.  San  Jose. 

Senior  Bull  Calf — 1st.  Miller;  2nd,  Thorp. 

Junior  Bull  Calf — 1st.  Thorp. 

Cow,  4  years  old  or  over — 1st.  3rd.  Thorp; 
2nd.  Frank  R.  Sanders  Phoenix  Ariz.;  4th. 
5th  Miller.  • 

Cow  3  years  old  and  under  four — 1st.  Miller; 
2nd,  Thorp. 

Cow.  2  years  old  and  under  three — 1st.  3rd, 
4th.  Sanders;  2nd.  Univ.  of  California  Davis. 

Senior  Yearling  Heifer — 1st  3rd,  Thorp: 
2nd.  Sanders. 

Junior  Yearling  Heifer — 1st.  5th,  Miller; 
2nd.  Thorp;  3rd.  4th.  Miller. 

Senior  Heifer  Call — 1st.  M.  Fortini.  Orland; 
2nd  Miller;  3rd  Thorp;  4th  5th.  Univ.  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Junior  Heifer  Calf — 1st,  5th.  Sanders;  2nd, 
Thorp ;  3rd,  4th.  Miller. 

Cow  having  yearly  official  record  begun  at 
5  years  or  over — 1st  2nd.  Miller;  3rd.  Thorp. 

Cow  having  official  yearly  record  begun 
under  the  age  of  five  years — 1st.  Thorp;  2nd, 
3rd.  Miller. 

Senior  Champion  Bull.  2  years  old  or  over 
— Thorp,  on  Jolly  Senator  Raleigh. 

Reserve  Senior  Champion  Bull — Miller,  on 
Altama  Interest. 

Junior  Champion  Bull,  under  2  years  old — 
Miller,  on  Wandas  Altama  Interest. 

Reserve  Junior  Champion  Bull — Smith,  on 
Goldie's  Nehalem  Gold. 

Senior  Champion  Cow,  2  years  old  or  over — 
Thorp,  on  Salome  of  Mossdale. 


Ayrshires  Are  Excellent. 

Two  great  herds  as  good  as  found 
anywhere  made  the  showing  of  the 
breed  a  good  one.  The  Ayrshires  are 
a  bonnie  lot  and  it  would  seem  they 
certainly  become  more  popular  as 
time  goes  on,  as  they  are  excellent 


performers  at  the  pail  under  ordinary 
conditions  and  also  readily  respond 
to  intensive  conditions.  The  Meyer 
herd  was  at  Los  Angeles,  but  McFar- 
land  had  not  shown  his  since  the 
State  Fair. 

Judge,  Prof.  H.  H.  Kildee,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Exhibitors.  J.  Henry  Meyer,  Wat- 
son ville;  E.  D.  McFarland,  San  Ma- 
teo; University  of  California,  Davis. 

Judging  too  late  in  the  week  for 
publication. 


Dutch  Belted. 

Dutch  Belted  cattle  were  represent- 
ed by  the  herd  of  Frank  Reed  San- 
ders of  Phonix,  Arizona.  They  were 
awarded  all  the  prizes  in  this  class. 


AWARDS  ON  CARLOTS  OF  FAT 
HOGS. 

Competition  was  keen  and  much 
interest  was  manifested  by  the  spec- 
tators. The  decision  awarding  the 
grand  championship  to  the  Berkshire 
carlot  was  received  with  great  enthu- 
siasm by  the  admirers  of  this  well 
known  breed.  It  is  claimed  by  their 
admirers  that  the  Berkshires  have 
won  more  grand  championship  prizes 
on  fat  hogs  than  all  the  other  breeds 
combined.  The  detail  of  the  awards 
follows: 

250  to  300  pounds  First,  Napa 
State  Hospital  on  Berkshires;  second, 
M.  Bassett  on  Poland-Chinas;  third, 
Western  Meat  Company  on  Duroc- 
Jerseys. 

175  to  250  pounds.  First,  Western 
Meat  Co.  on  Duco-Jerseys;  second,  M. 
Bassett  on  Poland-Chinas;  third, 
Napa  State  Hospital  on  Berkshires. 

Grand  championship  to  Napa  State 
Hospital  on  the  carlot  of  Bershires 
that  were  awarded  first  prize  in  the 
250  to  300  pound  class. 

The  awards  were  made  by  Prof. 
H.  H».  Kildee  of  Iowa  College  of  Agri- 
culture, judge  of  Duroc-Jerseys  and 
Berkshires,  acting  in  conjunction 
with  W.  H.  Pew,  Ravena,  Ohio  judge 
of  Poland-Chinas  Yorkshire  and 
Hampshires. 

FAT  SWINE. 
Berkshires. 

Best  senior  barrow — 1st,  University  of 
Calif.,  Davis. 

Best  junior  barrow — 1st  and  3rd.  A.  B. 
Humphrey.  Escalon;  2nd.  J.  F.  O'Connor,  Santa 
Rosa. 

Best  pen  of  3  junior  barrows — 1st.  A.  B. 
Humphrey:  2nd.  B.  Grant  Hillis,  Sebastopol; 


F. 


of 


of 


Ranch, 
Lincoln, 


3rd.  W.  E.  Graham.  Del  Paso  Heights. 

Champion  barrow  and  champion  pen  of  bar- 
rows— A.  B.  Humphrey. 

Chester-Whites. 

Best  senior  barrow — 1st,  2nd,  3rd,  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills. 

Best  junior  barrow — 1st.  2nd.  3rd,  Cunning- 
ham. 

Best  pen  of  3  senior  barrows — 1st,  Cun- 
ningham. | 

Best  pen  of  3  junior  barrows — 1st,  Cun- 
ningham. 

Champion  barrow  and  champion  pen  of 
barrows — Cunningham. 

Duroc-Jerseys. 

Best  senior  barrow — 1st.  2nd,  3rd,  Univ.  of 
Calif. 

Best  junior  farrow — 1st.  2nd,  3rd — V. 
Dolcini,  Davis. 

Best  pen  of  3  senior  barrows — Univ. 
Calif. 

Best  pen  of  3  junior  barrows— —Dolcini. 

Champion    barrow    and    champion  pen 
barrows — Univ.  of  Calif. 

Hampshires. 

Best    junior    barrow — 1st,  Conejo 
Newbury    Park;    2nd,    Roy  Fisher, 
Neb.;  3rd,  C.  J.  Gilbert,  Lancaster. 

Best  pen  of  3  junior  barrows — Gilbert. 

Champion  barrow — Conejo  Ranch. 

Champion  pen  of  barrows — Gilbert. 
Poland-Chinas. 

Best  senior  barrow — 1st,  2nd,  M.  &  A.  L. 
Bassett,  Hanford;  3rd.  Univ.  of  Calif 

Best  junior  barrow — 1st.  2nd,  3rd,  Bassett. 

Best  pen  of  3  senior  barrows — 1st,  Bassett; 
2nd.  Miller  &  Lux,  San  Francisco. 

Best  pen  of  3  junior  barrows — 1st,  Bassett. 

Champion  barrow  and  champion  pen  of  bar- 
rows— Bassett. 

Yorkshire. 

Best  senior  barrow — 1st,  Lloyd  &  Tointon. 
Santa  Rosa. 

Best  junior  barrow — 1st.  2nd,  3rd,  Lloyd  & 
Tointon. 

Best  pen  of  3  junior  barrows — 1st,  Lloyd  & 
Tointon. 

Grades  and  Cross-breds. 

Best  junior  barrow — It,  2nd,  3rd,  J.  C. 
Winlay,  Sacramento. 

Best  pen  of  3  barrows — 1st,  Finlay. 
All  Breeds,  Grades  and  Crosses. 

Champion  senior  barrow  of  the  show — Bas- 
sett, on  Poland-Chinas. 

Champion  junior  barrow  of  the  show — Hum- 
phrey, on  Berkshire. 

Grand  champion  barrow  of  the  show — Bas- 
sett. on  Poland-China. 

Reserve  champion  barrow — Humphrey,  on 
Berkshire. 

Champion  pen  of  3  best  barrows  of  the 
show — Humphrey,  on  Berkshires. 

Reserve  champion  pen  of  3  best  barrows  of 
the  show — Bassett,  on  Poland-Chinas. 


Poland-Chinas  Pull  Premiums. 

The  exhibit  was  excellent  and  large, 
both  in  numbers  and  size  of  the  indi- 
viduals. No  animal  of  the  hog  kind 
has  had  a  greater  popularity  or  more 
more  deserving  of  it  than  these  same 
Polands.  Breeds  may  come  and  go, 
but  we  will  have  them  with  us  always 
from  the  way  their  admirers  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 

(Continued  on  page  650) 


THE  BEST  POLAND -CHINA  BREEDING 


Selected  from  20  of  the  leading  herds  of 


Fresno  County  Poland-China  Breeders'  Association 

60  Head  Bred  Sows,  Bred  Gilts,  Open  Gilts, 

Service  Boars 


To  be  sold  at  Public  Auction  at 


FRESNO,  CALIF.,  NOVEMBER  19,  1919 

.BLOOD  LINES— Big  Bob  Wonder,  Giant  Jones,  Giant  Bob  (1919  Calif.  Grand  Champion),  Orange  Boy, 
Fresno  Boy  (Fred  Gatewood's  Champion),  Evolution,  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader  (1918  Calif.  Grand  Champion), 
Model  Fellow,  King's  Big  Bone,  Giant  Buster,  Big  Orphan,  Hather's  Big  Bob,  President,  Etc. 


Lunch  at  11  a.  m. 


Sale  starts  at  12  o'clock  sharp. 


For  catalog  or  further  particulars  write  the  Secretary 


ALFRED  C.  BUCKLAND,  President. 
COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 


WALTER  C.  FICKLIN,  Secretary 
Rt.  A,  Box  189,  Fresno. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


FOUND   HIS   ORCHARD  TRACTOR 
TOO  SMALL. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
by  K.  E.  Hodges.) 

"I've  been  using  tractors  five  years 
on  the  two  ten-acre  citrus  orchards 
owned  by  my  father  and  myself.  For 
the  past  three  years  we  haven't  had 
a  horse  on  the  place,  except  for  haul- 
ing manure,  and  for  two  furrowings 
last  summer,  when  I  was  too  busy  to 
do  it  myself,"  said  T.  J.  Steves  of 
eastern  Los  Angeles  county  recently. 

"But  I  made  a  mistake  in  buying 
tractors  of  too  small  size.  My  first 
one  had  five  horsepower  on  the  draw- 
bar. The  second  one  had  six.  I  got 
rid  of  them  and  am  better  satisfied 
now  with  eight  horsepower  on  the 
drawbar,  though  even  it  has  all  it  can 
do  in  low  gear  sometimes." 

Many  a  rancher  has  made  the  same 
mistake,  although  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  has  repeatedly  urged  our 
readers  to  buy  more  powerful  tractors 
than  they  think  they  will  need. 

Transforming  the  Snbsoll  Desert. 

A  progressive  step  in  horticulture  is 
responsible  for  Mr.  Steves'  desire  for 
more  power.  Perhaps  he  didn't  dream 
of  that  progress  when  he  got  the  first 
tractor.  He  has  found  that  the  plow- 
pan  which  forms  each  season  in  his 
well-cultivated  orchards  makes  a  bar- 
ren desert  under  them.  That  makes 
the  orange  roots  struggle  for  a  living 
in  the  upper  reaches  of  soil.   But  the 


plow,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
turn  those  big  chunks  of  dead  subsoil 
to  the  top.  The  better  idea  is  to 
break  them  up  and  leave  them  under- 
neath where  they  could  mellow  up  at 
leisure  by  means  of  the  air  and  water 
that  are  admitted  by  the  breaking. 
This  operation  is  performed  in  two 
ways  by  two  different  implements.  A 
deep  cultivator  with  five  narrow 
standards  and  resting  on  three  wheels 
to  regulate  its  depth  was  standing  be- 
side the  orchard  when  we  saw  it.  A 
seat  was  provided  for  a  150-pound 
driver  and  a  chunk  of  concrete  weigh- 
ing probably  100  pounds  had  also  been 
taking  a  ride. 

This  cultivator  wat  not  sunk  in 
"deep"  until  the  July  drop  was  past. 
A  weak  man  cannot  do  his  heaviest 
work  on  short  rations  and  a  weak  tree 
setting  fruit  must  have  all  of  its  roots 
until  this  job  is  done.  The  spring  cul- 
tivation did  not  go  over  four  or  five 
inches  deep. 

Furrows  for  irrigation  were  made 
two  at  a  time  on  intermediate  speed 
at.  2^  miles  per  hour.  The  writer 
saw  the  machine  furrowing  for  an 
hour  or  more  in  this  orchard,  making 
all  turns  without  a  stop.  After  irri- 
gation, the  furrows  were  filled  with  a 
Forkner  and  were  a  week  later  worked 
over  with  the  deep  cultivator.  After 
the  summer-drop  danger  was  past,  the 
deep  cultivator  was  run  ten  inches 
deep  down  each  center  and  at  less 
depth  around  each  row. 


There  are  places  where  the  smallest  orchard  tractors  are  most  economical ;  but  att  a 
rule,  whrn  a  man  begin*  to  use  a  tractor,  he  goon  finds  that  there  Is  work  which 
can  be  done  more  economically  with  a  more  powerful  machine. 


upper  soil  is  stirred  by  cultivation  and 
what  the  roots  get  out  of  it  they  have 
to  grab  in  a  hurry.  There  has  gener- 
ally been  a  considerable  dropping  of 
fruit.   Why  shouldn't  it  drop? 

Of  recent  years,  orchardists  are 
realizing  that  the  surface  soil  isn't 
worth  $1,000  per  acre  and  that  the  sub- 
surface soil  isn't  worth  anything  un- 
less they  get  water  into  it.  The  ordi- 
nary irrigation  does  more  to  form  a 
plowpan  than  it  does  to  penetrate 
plowpan  already  formed.  That  plow- 
pan  has  to  be  busted  during  the  irri- 
gation season.  Many  growers  think 
it  should  be  busted  several  times  each 
year.  The  plowpan  busters  require 
power  which  really  was  not  available 
until  tractors  came  into  orchards. 
There  isn't  room  for  all  the  horses 
that  would  be  required. 

In  one  orchard  Mr.  Steves  plowed  a 
deep  furrow  doMPn  each  center  and 
then  another  one  below  the  bottom  of 
that.  A  trench  was  thus  formed 
which  he  estimates  at  15  or  16  inches 
deep.  Manure  was  put  into  this  and 
irrigation  water  went  in.  It  did  not 
come  out  at  the  other  end.  It  stayed 
where  it  could  convert  that  under- 
ground desert  into  a  feeding  ground 
for  orange  roots  and  it  took  their 
lunch  along.  Some  roots  were  de- 
capitated, but  most  of  them  got  a 
chance  to  grow  fat. 

Deep  Tractor  Cultivator. 

In  the  other  orchard  the  soil  was 
too  hard  for  a  plow,  and  here  is 
where  even  more  power  than  the  8-16 
tractor  would  be  desirable.  But  even 
if  he  had  more  power  and  a  heavier 


Subsoiling  Orchards  to  (tfve  Trees  a 
Drink. 

Deep  cultivation  is  not  all.  A  num- 
ber of  ranchers  in  this  district  have 
found  that  it  paid  to  subsoil  their  or- 
chards. Mr.  Steves  adopted  this  prac- 
tice* last  summer  by  pulling  a  single- 
standard  subsoiler  twice  down  each 
center  along  lines  about  2V4  feet 
apart  to  let  the  water  in.  He  plans  to 
subsoil  two  or  three  times  every  year. 
Some  of  his  neighbors  subsoil  before 
each  irrigation  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  season. 

Dnst  Must  Be  Kept  Out 

"I  used  to  have  considerable  trouble 
with  tractors  until  I  got  this  one," 
says  Mr.  Steves.  I've  had  this  one  a 
year  and  it  has  given  entire  satisfac- 
tion. I  don't  know  whether  the 
trouble  before  was  due  to  the  ma- 
chines or  myself.  One  thing  I  know. 
The  dust  in  our  orchards  must  be 
kept  out  of  the  engine  and  bearings 
or  a  tractor  will  go  to  pieces. 

"You  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  water  clarifier  doesn't 
keep  out  all  of  the  dirt.  O  yes,  it 
gets  it  all,  but  doesn't  keep  it  all. 
The  water  splashes  up  on  the  insides 
of  its  chamber  and  sometimes  it  dries 
away  there.  After  it  gets  sort  of 
muddy,  it  leaves  dry  dirt  on  the  walls 
and  that  dry  dirt  gets  into  the  en- 
gine. The  water  clarifier  wasn't 
ready  when  I  got  the  tractor  so  I  put 
on  a  clarifier  consisting  of  a  centrifu- 
gal device  and  a  hair  strainer.  I  now 
have  both  on  the  machine.  The  dry 
clarifier  has  caught  as  much  as  a 
spoonful    of   dust   which   had  gone 


8-feet  Extra  Heavy 

Tractor  Chisel 


Now  is  the  time  to  commence  deep  chiseling  and  sub- 
soiling.  Do  it  in  time  to  prepare  the  ground  thoroughly 
to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  winter  rains.  Break 
away  from  the  old  habit  or  mistaken  idea  of  scratch- 
ing the  ground  and  expecting  to  harvest  a  crop. 


Plow  pan,  although  frequently  re- 
ferred  to  as  mechanical  hard  pan, 
should  not  be  confused  with  natu- 
ral hard  pan.  However,  so  far  as 
crop  production  is  concerned,  the 
effects  of  plow  sole  and  hard  pan 
are  the  same.  Both  must  be  de- 
stroyed before  proper  cultivation 
can  be  had,  and  the  only  difference 
in  the  two  that  will  be  considered 
here  is  in  the  method  required  for 
their  destruction. 

Plow  sole  offers  less  resistance  to 
the  available  methods  of  breaking 
It  up  than  hard  pan,  and.  with  the 
tractor    and    tool    of  sufficient 


strength  now  available  for  tractor 
use,  it  can  be  broken  up  and  sub- 
dued, bringing  the  land  back  to  the 
point  where  a  full  yield  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

Plow  sole  offers  less. resistance  to 
tillage  implements  than  does  hard 
pan;  both  are  in  many  cases  imper- 
vious to  horse  teams  and  ordinary 
plows,  and  in  some  instances  are 
difficult  of  handling  with  tractors 
and  modern  implements.  Yet  be- 
fore a  full  yield  may  be  expected; 
this  condition  must  be  subdued,  and 
to  date  the  only  satisfactory  means 
is  by  use  of  the  chisel  or  subsoiler. 


Send  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

The  Killefcr  Manufacturing  Co. 


2209-21  SANTA  I  I.  \\  I.. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAJL. 


through  the  water.  The  tractor  runs 
as  well  with  both  as  with  one,  and  it 
will  last  longer." 


BALES  HAY  ItV  ELECTRICITY. 


G.  I.  Lytle  of  Perris  Valley,  River- 
side county,  bales  alfalfa  hay  by  elec- 
tricity and  gets  it  aboard  cars  for  the 
market  with  almost  electric  speed. 
He  finds  a  five-horsepower  motor 
sufficient  to  run  a  baler  that 
turns  out  about  30  tons  per  day.  Elec- 
tricity costs  $10  per  horsepower  for 
six  months,  so  the  power  used  on  the 
hay  does  not  cost  much.  Mr.  Lytle 
says  the  motor  is  very  convenient  and 
quite  a  few  of  the  ranchers  are  doing 
it  in  the  same  way.  He  hauls  hay 
from  the  field  in  the  morning,  having 
cured  it  so  the  stems  are  approaching 
brittleness,  as  felt  by  crushing  a 
bunch  of  it  in  the  hand.  Late  in  the 
forenoon  or  early  afternoon  it  is  baled 
and  hauled  directly  to  the  cars. 


POWER  FOR  PUMPING. 


To  the  Editor:  How  many  horse- 
power will  it  take  to  lift  water  16  feet 
in  an  eight-inch  rotary  pump.  Also 
the  speed  of  the  pump.  How  will  a 
rotary  compare  with  a  centrifugal  of 
the  same  size.  Is  there  any  advantage 
in  having  a  closed  runner  pump  in 
wells  having  no  sand. — J.  W.,  Modesto.- 

In  the  catalog  of  a  rotary  pump 
manufacturer  we  read  that  their  eight- 
inch  rotary  delivers  1050  gallons  per 
minute  at  a  speed  of  150  r.  p.  m.  A 
horsepower  is  the  effort  required  to 
lift  33,000  pounds  in  a  minute  one  foot 
high  (33,000  foot-pounds).  A  gallon  of 
water  weighs  practically  8%  pounds. 
Therefore  the  theoretical  horsepower 
required  in  your  case  would  be 
8%X1050X16  divided  by  33000,  or  4V4- 
The  actual  horsepower  used  in  run- 
ning the  pump  and  in  overcoming  fric- 
tion of  the  water  in  pipes,  and  espe- 
cially in  passing  through  elbows  must 
be  added  to  the  4%.  The  pump  cata- 
log quoted  claims  65  per  cent  effi- 
ciency for  its  pump  so  the  actual 
horsepower  to  lift  the  water  and  run 


the  pump  would  be  about  Add 
%-horsepower  or  more  to  this  for  pi 
friction  and  enough  more  to 
yourself  safe  when  the  water  pumps 
down  so  you  have  to  lift  it  over  six- 
teen feet.  Then  add  one  or  two  horse- 
power so  the  engine  will  not  have  to 
work  at  full  capacity.  Too  large  an 
engine  costs  more  at  first  but  costs 
not  much  more  to  operate.  Too  small 
an  engine  costs  a  great  deal  for  re- 
pairs and  delay. 

Centrifugal  pumps  are  most  com- 
monly used  for  such  conditions  as  you 
describe,  largely  because  they  are  bet- 
ter known  and  costs  less.  The  advan- 
tage of  a  closed  runner  is  that  no 
water  escapes  the  action  of  the  im- 
pellers. 

The  action  of  a  centrifugal  pump  if 
to  throw  water  at  the  opening  of  the 
outlet  pipe  hard  enough  to  force  it 
out.  The  action  of  a  rotary  pump  is 
to  squeeze  the  water  through  the 
opening  and  on  up  through  the  out- 
let pipe.  A  rotary  pump  is  not  long 
lived  if  the  water  contains  sand. 


WITTE  Engines 


a  to  so  h.  p. 

Built  Better — Cost  lees  to  operate  and  to 
own — Easy  to  understand — Few  working 
parts — Strongly  built — Every  part  guaran- 
teed  against  defect  during  tbe  life  of  tnf 
engine.  Built  from  standardized  metal 
patterns.  Every  part  interchangeable  and 
easily  replaced  by  operator.  Ask  us  fd> 
prices  on  all  sizes.  Stationary.  Portable  or 
Saw-Rig  Outfits. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

129  FREMONT  ST. 
BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAU 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


A  TOMATO  GROWER  MAKES  HIS 
OWN  BOXES. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

"The  high  cost  of  labor  and  of  ma- 
terial necessitates  every  farmer  get- 
ting his  neck  under  the  yoke  and  do- 
ing all  he  can  himself."  This  was 
the  substance  of  remarks  made  by 
Frank  Essig  of  Shively  (Humboldt 
county)  recently.  He  is  a  grower  of 
fruit,  and  truck  and  is  enthusiastic  on 
the  future  of  his  county. 

"We  can  grow  all  the  truck  needed 
in  the  San  Francisco  market,"  he  said, 
"and  we  have  no  Orientals  or  Hindus 
in  the  business  at  all.  We  don't  want 
them.  Market  gardening  is  a  most  in- 
teresting and  profitable  undertaking, 
and  we  can  grow  the  stuff,  as  you  have 
seen.  Where  else  can  they  grow  an 
average  of  30  tons  of  carrots  to  the 
acre  or  turnips  as  large  as  a  man's 
head.  The  State  cannot  beat  us  on 
potatoes,  beets,  parsnips,  peas  and 
beans,  cabbage  and  cauliflower.  Last 
year  I  sold  2,300  thirty-pound  boxes 
of  tomatoes  from  three  acres,  which 
netted  me  50  cents  a  box  after  paying 


12-20  Kerosene  Tractor 


valve  engine 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  tractor  industry,  the  4-cylin- 
der,  16-valve  engine  (valve  in  head 
type)  is  now  applied  to  a  tractor. 
The  TWIN  CITY  12-20  with  its  16- 
valve  motor  actually  develops  25 
per  cent  more  than  its  rated  horse- 
power. 

This  new  12-20  is  a  light  weight 
tractor  that  will  out-pull,  out-last, 
and  out-dividend  other  tractors  of 
equal  rating. 

Not  built  down  to  a  price,  but 
built  up  to  a  fixed  ideal — to  do  the 
work  assigned  to  it  better  than  it 
has  ever  been  done  before. 

The  highest  grade  tractor  will 
unfailingly  prove  the  least  expen- 
sive and  pay  the  biggest  dividends- 


'^ssX  DISTRIBUTORS 


ran 


Van  Ness  at  Golden  Gate, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Los  Angeles.  Stockton. 


The  Choice  of  Governments 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  wai  the  only 
tractor  used  by  the  Allies  for  their  heaviest 
war  work — a  choice  made  after  severe  and 
nrolonged  tests. 

How  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  made  good 
in  war  service  is  ■  matter  of  history — a 
marvel  to  the  officers  and  men  serving  where 
"Caterpillar"  Tractors  were  used. 

This  record  merely  verified  what  thousand! 
of  farmers  who  had  been  using  the  "Cater- 
pillar" already  knew — that  Holt  design. 
Holt  choice  of  materials  and  Holt  workman- 
ship give  the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  draw- 
bar pull,  stamina  and  dependability  almost 
beyond  belief. 

Order  your  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  now. 
Send  for  Catalog  408. 

Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton.  Cal..  Peoria.  111.,  Los  Angeles. 
Cal  .  Spokane,  Wash.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bag  U  S.  Pat  OH 


for  labor,  packing,  and  material.  This 
year  my  tomatoes  will  net  me  75 
cents  a  box;  I  am  paid  $1.  I  made 
three  cents  a  pound  for  Hubbard 
squash." 

M*.  Essig  has  a  small  mill  on  his 
place  and  makes  his  own  boxes. 
From  one  tree  that  had  drifted  down 
the  river  onto  the  bar  opposite  his 
place  he  and  a  son-in-law  made  1800 
tomato  boxes  from  eleven  three-foot 
cuts.  They  allowed  themselves  $4  a 
day  each  for  wages  and  $1  a  day  for 
distillate  for  the  engine,  and  then  had 
1800  boxes  at  a  cost  of  three  cents 
each. 

Mr.  Essig  has  bought  224  acres  on 
Bull  Creek  where  he  will  plant  15 
acres  of  the  bottom  land  to  orchard 
and  15  acres  will  be  devoted  to  mar- 
ket gardening  and  the  raising  of  seed. 
He  has  a  small  mill  run  by  water 
power  on  this  new  place,  so  will  con- 
tinue to  make  his  own  boxes,  and  the 
remainder  of  his  land  will  be  farmed 
for  stock,  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of 
the  bottom.  He  and  his  son-in-law 
figure  on  doing  most  of  the  work 
themselves.  This  little  lay-out  seems 
to  the  writer  an  ideal  condition  for 
farming  in  California,  and  Mr.  Essig, 
who  is  a  practical  farm-gardener,  is 
just  the  man  to  undertake  it. 

It  is  the  individual  personal  care 
given  by  the  family  to  the  average 
holding  that  is  the  backbone  of  any 
State.  Because  a  number  of  such  far- 
mers form  a  living  community  that  is 
a  unit  of  the  nation's  spirit — a  part  in 
it  is  in  the  back  of  every  man's  mind. 
Whereas  a  million-dollar  farm,  run 
entirely  by  hired  men,  is  commer- 
cialized to  such  an  extent  that  a  live 
rural  spirit  is  lacking.  More  power 
to  Mr.  Essig  and  every  man  like  him 
that  is  doing  his  bit  to  make  his  acres 
more  productive. 


TRACTORS    MAKE  CONTENTED 
HELP. 


It  is  frequently  said  that  the  labor 
question  is  a  big  one  as  it  relates  to 
tractors,  but  a  large  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley fruit  grower  gives  it  as  his  ex- 
perience that  the  labor  problem  is 
greater,  with  horses  than  it  is  with 
tractors. 

"It  used  to  be,"  he  said,  "that  every 
hired  hand  knew  about  horses  and 
few  knew  about  machinery,  but  now 
when  the  highways  are  covered  with 
automobiles,  and  when  horses  are 
looked  down  upon  for  either  work  or 
pleasure,  nearly  everybody  knows  how 
to  run  an  engine  and  feels  proud  to 
do  so  while  they  are  not  interested 
in  horses  and  will  not  attend  to  them 
as  they  should.  As  a  result  horses 
are  likely  to  be  laid  up  with  sore 
shoulders  much  of  the  time  and  you 
don't  get  the  work  done,  while  with 
decent  handling  and  a  close  watch  on 
the  tractor  to  see  that  everything  is 
tight  and  going  nicely,  the  work  keeps 
moving  from  starting  to  quitting  time. 

"More  important  on  a  labor  propo- 
sition than  lack  of  interest  in  horses 
is  the  fact  that  the  hired  men  want 
to  drop  everything  when  the  whistle 
sounds  quitting  time  on  Saturday 
evening  and  they  do  not  want  to  show 
up  again  until  Monday  morning.  That 
cannot  be  done  with  horses,  but  it 
can  be  done  with  tractors.  The  re- 
sult is  that  men  are  much  more  con- 
tented now  when  they  have  tractors 
to  run  than  when  they  are  supposed 
to  work  horses.  There  has  been  a 
very  great  change  in  this  way  in  the 
last  two  years  and  what  I  say  will  be 
even  more  true  in  the  future  than  it 
is  now." 


A  deep-well  pump  wore  out  its  bear- 
ings trying  to  lift  a  heavier  load  than 
it  was  designed  for.  It  was  taken  out 
June  9.  On  July  24  the  pump  was 
running  again.  On  September  16  it 
had  to  be  taken  out  again  on  account 
of  the  bearings.  The  operator  took 
the  injured  parts  to  the  factory  Sep- 
tember 19,  and  ordered  a  new  shaft. 
Two  extra  stages  recommended  by 
the  pump  company  were  ordered.  On 
September  30  he  was  still  waiting  for 
the  parts.  He  doesn't  recommend  that 
company  to  prospective  pump  buyers. 


You  Wouldn't  Haul  Crops 


to  town  on  your  back  and  yet  you  unneces- 
sarily break  your  back  doing  a  lot  of  odd  chores 
around  the  farm  such  as  sawing  wood,  turning 
the  grindstone,  pumping  water  for  the  live- 
stock, etc. ,  and  let  your  wife  and  girls  wear 
themselves  out  over  the  wash-tub,  churn,  and 
separator.  Drudgery  of  this  sort  was  absolutely 
necessary  on  the  farm  once  upon  a  time  —  but 
times  have  changed. 

There  is  no  need  to  let  these  little  jobs  take 
the  joy  out  of  life,  because  an  International 
Kerosene  Engine  will  perform  all  of  these  tasks 
—  and  a  lot  more,  besides  —  doing  the  work 
much  faster  and  more  cheaply,  to  say  nothing 
of  doing  it  better  than  it  could  be  done  by  hand. 
These  engines  deliver  steady,  uniform  power  — 
they  never  lag  —  so  any  machine  that  they  operate 
works  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  There  are 
three  sizes  — 1/4,  3,  and  6-h.  p.  engines. 

The  1%  and  3-h.  p.  engines  are  the  all-around 
"chore  boys"  while  the  6-h.  p.  engine  is  the  de- 
pendable "man  about  the  farm".  It  does  work  that 
a  dozen  hired  men  couldn't  do,  such  as  shelling  corn 
at  the  rate  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  bushels  a  day,  bal- 
ing IS  to  20  tons  of  hay  in  a  day,  grinding  feed  at 
the  rate  of  from  5  to  25  bushels  an  hour,  and  thresh- 
ing 20  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  an  hour  (operating  a 
Sterling  thresher). 

Shall  we  mail  you  a  catalogue  and  tell  you  where 
you  can  see  an  International  Engine? 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF  AMERICA  inc 

BILLINGS.  MONT.  CRAWFORD.  NEB.  DENVER.  COLO.  HELENA.  MONT 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.  PORTLAND,  ORE.  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.  SPOKANE.  WASH. 

'  '  '    '  ■  —  - 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — 
plenty  of  water — full-rated  production  and  more,  if 
possible.    And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install 

American  Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum! 
That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaranteed  fact. 


Write  for  Catalog 

— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  en- 
tire Line  of  American  Pumps  and  proves 
their  advantages  beyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog  points  the  way  to  irri- 
gation efficiency. 

Open  territory  for  live  dealers. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.  Dept.  A,  420  E.  Third  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  LOS  ANGELES 


— Horizontal  Pumps 
Vertical  Pumps 

— Deep    Well  Heads 

— Deep  Well 
Cylinders 

— Oil  Engines 

— Direct-connected 
Motor  and  Pump 

— Gas  Engines 

— Motors 


IET-A-WITTE 


■At  Reduced  Price 
m  BM  Buy  on  your  own 
^ks»M  terms.   Save  $15  to 

tmm  $200.  Catalog  FKEE. 
witte  engine:  works 

28«0  Oakland  Ave.,      Kaniaa  city.  Mo. 


28<i0 


Empire  Bids..        Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Overhaul  and  grease  the  tractor  in 
the  evening  while  it  is  warm. 


BUSH  AGENTS  WANTED 


Thleli-i-a 
-Wfllni 
Write  » 


.  4  cyllndor.J7  n.P.  RUSH  Cor-Timkrn  Bnarlnira 
•a-Zllrlt  Starting  at  Up.  — 116-inrh.  wb\.  haw. 
■  thr  bout  Automobile  Offar  In  erl'iUnc-Don't 
ey  back— prompt  IVIIvei 


PIICM  flddross  J  H.  Bush,  President.  Ocpt  P110 
DUOn  MOTOR  CO.,  Bush  Temple,  Chicago,  Illinois 
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We  Manufacture   LeTelers  for  Any   Power  from   6   Horses   to  a   70  B.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Lcveler 


WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


ft" 


Movinsr  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being 
used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con- 
tractors— earing-  their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  *as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  fills  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

TOD  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600,  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

F.  T.  BRILES, 

Southern  California  Agent. 
214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street, 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


;  H.G.  Hunzkkrr,  of  FosUr,  TA 
<  deep  tap  roots  out  of  hard  grow 


CO-OPERATIVE  IRRIGATION 
DEVELOPED  DISTRICT. 


rhisitiaiTtnacfe  $35  Land 
Wortlt  &200  an  acpe 
Pulling  Bag  stumps  ky  hand 

CLEAR  your  stump  land  cheaply — no  digging,  no 
expense  for  teams  or  powder.   Your  own  right 
arm  on  the  lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Puller  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be  pulled  with  the  best  inch 
steel  cable.  I  guarantee  it.   I  refier  you  to  TJ.  S.  Gov 
eminent  officials.  I  give  highest  banking  references. 


operation 


HAND  POWER. 

QSiumpPuII 


er 


One  man  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  horses.  Works" 
by  leverage— same*princlple  as  a  Jack.  100  lbs.  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48-ton  pull  on  the  stump. 
Made  of  best  steel — guaranteed  against  break- 
age.   Has  two  speeds — 60  ft.  per  minute  for 
hauling  In  cable  or  for  small  stumps — slow 
speed  for  heavy  pulls.  Works  equally  well 
on  hillsides  or  marshes  where  horses 
cannot  go. 

Write  me  today  for  special  offer, and 
free  booklet  on  Land  Clearing. 

The  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corp. 

Box  >2 

99  John  St.,  New  York 
Pscific  Goatt  Office 
182  Fifth  Street 
h       San  Francisco, 
Calif.. 


No  SiumpTbo  B\&  ForTKe  © 


[Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

Co-operative  management  of  irriga- 
tion water  has  for  many  years  proved 
satisfactory  to  members  of  the  John 
T.  Carpenter  Water  Co.  in  eastern 
Orange  county.  It  has  enabled  tljem 
to  develop  to  the  limit  all  water  from 
a  small  nearby  canyon,  and  to  supple- 
ment that  with  deep-well  pumps  at  a 
relatively  low  cost  for  water.  About 
1,000  acres,  mostly  of  orchards  be- 
longing to  67  members  of  the  Water 
Company,, are  now  under  this  project. 
Maximum  economy  in  pumping  is  pos- 
sible because  the  Association  hires  an 
engineer  to  look  after  the  pumps  and 
they  run  continuously  during  the  sea- 
son of  less-than-needed  gravity  flow. 
The  investment  in  pumps  is  not  idle 
a  good  portion  of  the  time  as  it  would 
be  if  each  orchardist  had  a  pump  of 
his  own.  No  orchardist  need  lose  any 
time  or  any  sleep  worrying  about 
keeping  the  plant  in  order.  Individ- 
uals could  not  make  pumping  pay  in 
this  district,  for  the  water-lift,  accord- 
ing to  Engineer  C.  E.  Burrier,  is  290 
feet  at  the  wells,  besides  a  boost  of 
150  feet  to  irrigate  part  of  the  higher 
orchards. 

Organization  of  the  Irrigators. 

The  Association  was  formed  years 
ago,  according  to  Supt  M.  M.  Bolton 
of  the  Water  Company.  Its  first  object 
was  to  use  the  canyon  water  to  irri- 
gate whatever  area  it  would  supply. 
Oranges  did  well  in  this  district;  the 
acreage  increased,  and  the  demand  for 
water  soon  exceeded  the  supply.  Any- 
how, it  did  not  last  adequately  all 
summer. 

The  Association  was  reorganized 
about  1912  or  1913  to  catch  and  hold 
all  of  the  canyon  run-off  for  irrigation 
and  to  supplement  this  with  whatever 
pumps  might  be  necessary.  They 
worked  out  a  scheme  to  spreall  the 
waters  of  the  canyon  over  the  surface, 
beginning  at  a  point  about  15  miles 
back.  This  made  a  soil  reservoir 
which  would  lose  its  water  by  under- 
ground flow  were  it  not  held  back 
near  the  mouth  of  the  canyon  by  a 
dam  to  bed  rock.  The  overflow  from 
this  dam  went  down  to  25  or  30  miners 
inches  last  May,  but  increased  later  to 
50  inches*  which  it  maintained  at  least 
throughout  September  when  the  water 
ordinarily  begins  to  get  low. 

Fifty  inches  wouldn't  moisten  the 
thousand  acres;  so  the  wells  were  de- 
veloped. Fortunately  natural  gas 
from  the  Southern  Counties  Gas  Co.  is 
available  for  engines  to  run  the 
pumps,  and  Mr.  Burrier  states  that  the 
cost  of  gas  runs  only  about  one-half 
cent  per  horsepower  hour.  With  dis- 
tillate at  present  prices  the  cost  would 
be  over  twice  as  great. 

Pumping  Equipment. 

The  private  well  belonging  to  Pres- 
ident L.  W.  Evans  runs  quite  steadily 
in  the  service.  The  Association  plant 
consists  of  two  wells  420  feet  deep,  a 
reservoir,  and  three  pumps.v  besides 
pipe,  which  distribute  much  of  the 
water  without  seepage.  A  deep-well 
turbine  pump  operated  by  a  100-horse- 
power  engine,  throws  about  110 
miner's  inches  into  the  pipes.  A  deep- 
well  plunger  pump,  operated  by  a  6ft- 
horsepower  engine,  throws  about  70 
inches  into  a  reservoir.  A  centrifugal 
pump,  run  by  a  32-horsepower  en- 
gine, boosts  the  reservoir  water  150 
feet  to  higher  orchards  on  a  side  hill 
about  three-quarters  mile  away.  All 
of  the  engines  are  started  by  com- 
pressed air  from  a  compresser  oper- 
ated by  a  two-horsepower  engine.  The 
water  level  has  dropped  about  20  feet 
in  the  past  year,  so  the  lift  is  now 
about  290  feet. 

The  deep-well  plunger  pump  had 
run  night  and  day  from  Christmas  un- 
til October  1,  except  22  days,  when 
rain  made  pumping  unnecessary.  The 
engine  which  ran  it  had  been  running 
seven  years  and  the  pistons  had 
never  been  taken  out. 

The  turbine  pump  was  not  placed 
deep  enough,  so  it  had  to  be  lowered 
24  feet  in  July:- 

Fair  Turns  in  Irrigating. 

Each  acre  in  the  Association  has  a 
share  of  the  original  water  stock  and 
a  share  of  the  new.  Since  the  turbine 
was  installed  a  year  ago,  there  has 
been  enough  water  so  six  members 
could  irrigate  at  once.    Previous  to 


that,  four  irrigators  could  be  busy  at 
once.  Their  turns  came  every  30% 
days,  but  interruption  of  the  turbine 
disarranged  this  and  rotation  pro- 
ceeds as  fast  as  possible.  In  a  co-op- 
erative concern  such  as  this,  if  a  man 
is  not  ready  when  his  turn  comes,  he 
trades  turns  with  another.  When,  as 
happened  while  the  turbine  was  being 
lowered,  there  is  not  water  enough  for 
all,  these  fair-minded  people  allowed 
the  Superintendent  to  turn  all  there 
was  onto  the  orchards  that  needed  it 
most  and  no  fruit  was  lost. 


BIG    ELECTRIC   POWER   HOI  si 
PROPOSED. 

"The  present  and  future  needs  of 
the  southern  half  of  California  require 
the  development  of  all  available 
sources  of  hydro-electric  power.  *  *  m 
The  present  demands  for  electric  en- 
ergy are  such  that  steam  plants  are 
required  to  supplement  the  water- 
power  plants.  It  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
pany that  this  energy  be  developed  by 
water  power  instead  of  by  steam,  be- 
cause of  the  greater  cost  of  steam- 
generated  electricity." 

The  quotation  is  from  the  petition 
of  the  Southern  California  Edison  Co. 
in  asking  the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion for  authority  to  construct  a  power 
project  on  the  Kern  river,  in  Tulare 
county,  estimated  to  cost  $9,231,358, 
and  develop  43,000  horsepower  of 
electricity.  The  company  has  already 
obtained  a  construction  permit  from 
the  State  Water  Commission  and  a 
final  power  permit  from  U.  S.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  D.  F.  Huston. 

A  diversion  dam  on  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Kern  river  is  to  divert  a  maxi- 
mum of  600  cubic  feet  per  second  thir- 
teen miles  through  flumes,  tunnels, 
etc.,  to  a  power-house  in  Kern  county. 
The  current  is  to  be  carried  by  a  high 
tension  line  to  the  company's  substa- 
tion at  Richgrove,  Tulare  county,  and 
thence  distributed  throughout  the 
system.  The  company  operates  in 
Los  Angeles.  Orange,  San  Bernardino, 
Riverside,  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara, 
Kern,  Tulare,  and  Kings  counties. 


ANOTHER  MOTOR  TRICK  DRIVES 
OH  FOUR  WHEELS. 
Block  up  the  Duplex  Four- Wheel- 
Drive  motor  truck  shown  at  the  Los 
Angeles  demonstration  so  any  three 
wheels  are  clear  from  everything. 
Then  throw  the  engine  in  gear  and 
the  one  wheel  remaining  on  solid 
footing  will  push  or  pull  the  truck 
off  the  blocks.  This  is  due  to  the 
automatic  self-locking  differential 
which  is  designed  to  divert  all  of  the 
power  of  the  engine  to  whatever 
wheels  find  traction  in  slippery 
places.  All  four  wheels  are  driven 
by  a  final  internal  gear. 


PI  TTING  ROAD  BANDS  ON 
TRACTOR. 
Putting  road  bands  on  tractor 
wheels  is  not  so  simple  as  it  might 
seem  to  the  unitiated;  but  it  is  much 
simpler  than  the  uninitiated  would 
make  it  if  he  tried  the  job.  T.  J. 
Steves  of  Los  Angeles  County  made 
the  tractor  do  the  hardest  part  of  it 
He  bolted  one  end  of  the  band  onto 
the  wheel  loosely  and  let  the  band  ex- 
tend in  the  path  of  the  wheel.  The 
tractor  was  then  started  up  until  it 
had  wound  the  band  around  its  wheel 
far  enough  to  get  a  long  bolt  through 
its  other  end  and  through  the  rim  of 
the  wheel.  Then  a  plank  was  laid  in 
front  of  the  wheel  and  the  tractor 
run  upon  it  so  that  it  rested  on  the 
ends  of  the  band,  holding  them  close 
to'  the  lugs  and  pushing  the  bolts 
through  to  the  limit.  'Twas  easy  then 
to  put  on  enough  washers  for  the 
long  bolts  and  tighten  the  nuts. 


ARE  VOI  R  PUMT  REPAIR  COSTS 
REASONABLE 
"We  have  had  our  deep-well  pump 
(of  a  certain  make)  five  years,"  said 
a  rancher  recently.  "We  had  no  com- 
plaint as  to  first  cost  or  the  way  it 
worked,  but  I  don't  know  that  we 
would  get  the  same  kind  again.  Last 
year  we  had  it  repaired.  The  manu- 
facturer charged  exorbitant  prices 
for  the  parts  and  for  the  mechanic's 
time  fixing  the  pump.  We  like  the 
pump  but  we  hate  to  be  robbed;  and 
there  are  others." 


'lX/fY  use  of  Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires  shows,  me 
^  that  pneumatics  not  only  travel  better  on  our  clay  roads  but 
also  are  better  for  the  roads.  Solids  have  a  hard  time  in  the  soft  ruts 
and  they  are  hard  on  the  roads.  I  have  observed  that  others  here  are 
taking  note  of  this." — A.  J.  Emmerton,  Farmer,  Bloomer,  Wisconsin 


THERE  is  scarcely  any  work 
done  on  the  Emmerton 
Farm, near  Bloomer, Wisconsin, 
that  is  not  aided  directly  or 
indirectly  by  a  motor  truck  on 
Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic 
Truck  Tires. 

Their  traction  enables  this 
truck  to  haul  fertilizer  over 
plowed  ground,  to  carry  feed 
to  livestock  wherever  located, 
to  deliver  oil  to  tractors  and  to 
distribute  fencing. 

For  the  same  reason  the  truck 


easily  transfers  corn  from  binder 
to  silo  filler  and  grain  from 
separator  to  bins — all  ofT-the- 
road  work. 

Mr.  Emmerton's  experience, 
however,  equally  emphasizes 
the  advantage  of  the  Goodyear 
Cords  over  solid  tires  on  the 
local  clay  roads,  noting  that  the 
pneumatic-shod  truck  over- 
comes conditions  impassable  to 
solid-tired  trucks. 

Still  another  important  signifi- 
cance attaches  to  his  statement 


that  the  pneumatics  are 
regarded  with  growing  favor  in 
the  surrounding  community 
because  their  cushioning  action 
saves  roads. 

It  prompts  the  observation  that 
this  particular  virtue  of  the 
pioneer  Goodyear  Cord  Pneu- 
matic Truck  Tires  also  is  a  fac- 
tor in  their  rapid  and  broadcast 
rural  adoption. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 
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Spread  Manure  All  Winter  Long 


i 


If  you  want  to  save  time  and  money  and  put  an  end,  once  and  for 
all,  to  the  dirty,  disagreeable  job  of  old-fashioned  hand  methods  of 

manuring — 

If  you  want  to  utilize  to  the  very  best  advantage  every  scrap  of 
manure  that  your  stock  produces — 

If  you  want  the  manure  spreader  that  is  built  stronger,  lasts  longer, 
shreds  the  manure  finer,  and  spreads  it  wider  and  more  evenly— 


I 


You  Want  The  NISCO 


See  your  dealer  now  and  get  the  facts  in 
full.  Plan  to  make  your  NISCO  pay  for  it- 
self between  now  and  spring.  You  can — 
easily — by  spreading  every  week  through 
all  the  winter.  Spread  right  over  the 
snow!  Good  results  will  be  sure  to  follow. 

The  NISCO  is  built  low  down;  easy 
to  load.  And  because  of  its  light  draft,  you 
can  heap  it  30  inches  high  and  still  have 


a  light  haul  for  your  team.  There  are  doz- 
ens of  big  important,  patented  features 
that  make  this  the  best  machine  for  your 
needs.  For  instance,  note  that  it  has  no 
gears  to  break  in  cold  weather.  The  chain 
sprocket  wheel  drive  saves  wear  and  gives 
you  control,  right  at  the  seat,  to  spread  any 
quantity  desired — 3,  6,  9,  12  or  15  loads  to 
the  acre. 


NISCO  Dealers  Everywhere 

Every  spot  on  this  map  represents  the  location  of  a  NISCO  Branch  or  Distributor 

where  both  spreaders  and  repair  parts  are  carried  in  stock. 


Little  Rock,  Ark.  Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Lot  Angeles,  Cal.  Waterloo,  Iowa 
Ss.nFranciaco.Cal. Louisville,  Ky. 


Denver,  Col. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Cottonwood,  Ida. 
Pocatello,  Ida. 
Chicago,  III. 
Peoria,  111. 


New  Orleana,  La. 
ShreTeport,  La, 
Portland,  Me. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Jackson,  Mich. 
Traverse  City, Mich 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Vincennes,  Ind.     Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Green  Bay,  Wis. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Helena,  Mont. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Fargo,  N  D. 
LeRoy,  N.  Y. 
Poughkeepsie.N.Y 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Mansfield,  Ohio 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Portland,  Ore. 

Milwaukee 


Greenville,  Pa. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Houston,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex* 
Orange,  Va. 
Seattle.  Wash. 
Wis. 


Write  For  These 

Free  Books 

Every  farmer  who  is  interested  in 
increasing  the  fertility  of  his  soil  will 
find  these  two  booklets  well  worth  hav- 
ing. The  catalog  shows  you  the  many 
features  that  make  NISCO  the 
machine  you  need.  "FeedingThe  Farm" 
Is  a  recognized  authority  on  manure  and 
the  right  ways  to  handle  and  spread  it. 
It  gives  you  many  helpful  Ideas  on  Im- 
proving the  texture  and  fertility  of  your 
land. 


SEE 

superol 
that  mak  | 
him  toda;1 

know  wli 
send  you' 
booklet, 


What  Will  Become  of  the 

As  a  fertilizer  alone,  your  straw  is 
a  ton.  In  addition,  it  is  the  greatest 
humus  you  can  put  on  your  soil. 

Straw,  spread  properly,  about  2  t 
acre,  is  the  finest  prevention  agaii 
killing  of  wheat,  soil  blow,  or  wa 
keeps  snow  from  drifting,  holds  mois 
ground  and  makes  your  soil  warmer 
friable. 


NEW  IDEA 

"Spreader  Specialists* 
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Land  Been  Worthy 


^  Have  you  always  worked  your  land,  or  has  it  worked  for  you?    Has  its  fertility,  its 

power  to  produce,  dropped  steadily  down,  or  has  it  held  its  own  and  perhaps  even  gained? 

IF  your  land  has  been  worthy  of  its  hire,  then  pay  up  your  debt  to  your  soil. 
Perpetuate  its  prosperity— and  yours.   Treat  it  right.   Begin  now,  and  continue  throughout  the 
winter  to  spread  manure  direct  from  the  stable  onto  your  fields.     For  your  land,  drained  by 
successive  croppings,  cannot  possibly  keep  on  feeding  unless,  in  turn,  it  is  fed. 


Haphazard  manuring  and  poor  production  invariably 
go  hand  in  hand.  Manure  piles  leaching  away  the  best 
of  their  valuable  plant  food  through  a 
winter's  wasting;  wagon-tail  distribu- 
tion—where manure  is  scattered  about  unevenly 
by  hand,  over-feeding  some  portions  of  soil  and 
allowing  others  to  starve— hit-  _ 
or-miss  methods  such  as  these 
invite  scanty  crops  and  soil 
starvation. 

Figures  have  been  compiled  (Known  as  "NEW 


through  years  of  accurate  tests  which  demonstrate  con- 
clusively the  wonderful  value  of  scientific  manure  spread- 
ing.  They  cover  every  possible  crop, 
climate  and  soil.  Talk  it  over  with  your 

County  Agent  or  Experiment  Station  Man,  or 
consult  any  other  authority.    All  will  tell  you 
  that  it  does  pay  enormous  re- 
turns--returns  so  big  that  their 
actual  dollar  value  for  one  sea- 
son alone  is  worth  far  more  than 
IDEA"  in  the  East)  the  cost  of  a  NISCO. 


NISCO 

jfteOriginalWide  Spreading  Spreader 


Dealer  Will  Show  You 

saler.     Ask  him  for  visible  proof  of  NISCO 
.  point  out  the  many  vitally  important  features 
the  big  choice  of  farmers  everywhere.  Talk  to 
n  bigger  profits  for  you  next  year.  If  you  don't 
NISCO  dealer  is,  write  to  us  direct.    We  will 
Jng  with  a  copy  of  our  absorbingly  interesting 
I  Farm." 

Our  Billion  Bushel  Wheat  Crop? 

Don't  Burn  Your  Straw- 
Spread  your  straw  this  fall  and  see  how  your 
winter  grains  thrive.  Stack  only  what  you  need 
for  your  live  stock.  Don't  burn  your 
straw,  and  don't  let  it  rot.  Forget 

the  absurd  thought  that  burning  is  the  way 
to  control  weeds.  Even  if  it  was,  the  price 
you  pay  is  prohibitive.  Either  way,  you 
J  rob  your  soil  and  your  pocketbook — and 
damage  the  ground,  for  months  to  come,  on 
which  your  straw  stack  stood. 


Nisco  Straw  Spreading  Attachment 


"Two  Machines 
in  One" 

At  mighty  small  cost 
you  can  get  this  attach- 
ment for  your  new  ma- 
chine or  old.  Handles  a  big 
load,  shredding  the  straw  fine 
and  spreading  it  evenly,  8  to 
10  feet  wide.  With  this  sim- 
ple attachment,  you  almost 
double  your  spreading  profits. 


Few  Parts 


The  Straw  Spreading  Attach- 
ment consists  of  two  framed  sides 
which  rest  on  the  sides  of  the 
regular  spreader — an  upper,  or 
third  cylinder  with  a  chain  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  upper  cylinder  of 
the  manure  spreader— and  plates 
to  hold  the  cylinder  frame  in  place. 
A  metal  shield  around  the  ends 
of  the  topmost  cylinder  prevents 
straw  from  catching  in  the  shaft. 


You  Need  This 
Machine 

If  you  already  have  a 
NISCO,  get  a  Straw 
Spreading  Attachment 
and  put  it  on— you  can  do  it 
yourself  in  15  minutes.  And  if 
you  haven't  a  manure  sprea- 
der, get  the  original  wide- 
spreading  NISCO  combi- 
nation for  spreading  both 
straw  and  manure. 


\DER  CO. 

|)WATER,  OHIO 
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I  ITH  M-KNOWX  FOBAGE  PLANTS. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Browsing  around  the  accessories 
tent  at  the  Los  Angeles  tractor  dem- 
onstration we  came  upon  a  lot  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  grass  that  looked  good, 
though  we  had  not  seen  any  of  it 
growing.  We  were  referred  to  a  place 
where  these  varieties  were  growing 
out  of  doors.  Some  nippings  of  in- 
formation are  given  below  for  fur- 
ther rumination. 

Rhodes  Grass  Perennial. 

Rhodes  grass  is  a  perennial  where 
temperatures  do  not  go  "below  18  de- 
grees. It  grows  several  feet  tall  re- 
peatedly if  cut  for  hay  or  seed,  and  it 
makes  fine  pasture.  It  seems  more 
drouth-resistant  than  many  grasses 
and  does  not  drown  out  easy. 
Through  dry  weather  it  hangs  on  wait- 
ing for  a  chance  to  shoot  when  rain' 
comes.  Hard  frosts  kill  the  tops.  It 
grows  from  seed  which  has  to  be 
planted  and  irrigated  carefully  to  give 
it  a  start.  It  also  grows  new  plants 
from  the  joints  of  runners,  which  older 
plants  send  out  in  every  direction  on 
top  of  the  ground  only.  It  is  not  hard 
to  eradicate.  A  whole  armful,  which 
grew  from  one  root,  was  shown  at  the 
demonstration  by  Aggeler  &  Musser 
of  Los  Angeles.  This  forage  came 
from  South  Africa  where  Cecil  Rhodes 
found  some  wild  seed  and  cultivated 
It.  The  plant  was  soon  introduced  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  where  it 
found  great  favor.  It  has  also  been 
tried  out  in  Texas  satisfactorily,  and 
G.  J.  Renfrew,  with  W.  D.  Beatty,  have 
been  growing  over  300  acres  of 
Rhodes  Grass  in  Imperial  county  a 
couple  of  years. 

Teff  (.rass,  Anniiiil. 

Teff  grass,  with  feathery  seed  heads 
and  fine  grassy  stems,  is  a  aon-hardy 
annual  with  a  shallow  root  system. 
With  irrigation,  it  should  make  four 
cuttings  for  hay.  A  bunch  at  the 
tractor  demonstration,  which  had 
grown  in  three  weeks  from  the  cut- 
ting, was  almost  as  tall  as  another 
bunch  which  had  never  been  cut  at 
all.  A  plot  in  the  growing  demonstra- 
tion of  Aggeler  &  Musser  in  Los  An- 
geles had  been  planted  May  1  and  the 
seedlings  transplanted  a  month  later. 
It  was  ready  to  cut  for  hay  July  15, 
but  was  cut  for  seed  August  8.  This 
is  the  plot  from  which  the  three 
weeks'  growth  mentioned  above  had 
come. 

Smilo  for  Range  Pasture. 

Smilo  grass  is  similar  to  Teff  grass 
but  seemed  taller  and  coarser.  It  is 
a  perennial  bunch  grass,  claimed  to 
be  hardy,  drouth-resistant,  a  heavy 
seed  producer,  and  highly  recommend- 
ed for  range  seeding  just  before  fall 
rains.  Harding  grass  is  of  about 
equal  value  for  range  pasture  as  in- 
dicated in  San  Diego  county. 

Millets  and  Sorghums. 

Pearl  millet  in  the  demonstration 
struck  the  visitor,  due  to  the  clublike 
heads  of  fine  white  kernels  solidly 
covering  central  cores  averaging  over 
a  foot  long. 

Kaffir  sorghum,  is  a  new  dwarf 
white-seeded  loose-headed  variety — 
leafy  and  well  stooled.  One  stool  on 
exhibit  had  eleven  heads.  . 

White  Wonder  millet  had  heads 
eight  or  nine  inches  long  and  over  an 
inch  thick,  composed  of  tightly 
formed  whiskered  subheads  rather 
loosely  hung  on  the  central  stem. 

Higari  sorghum,  untried  in  Califor- 
nia but  being  grown  in  Arizona  for 
the  Germain  Seed  Co.,  is  a  hybrid, 
which  is  said  to  yield  considerably 
more  grain  than  milo. 

Not  all  of  these  and  the  other  vari- 
eties shown  will  eventually  find  favor 
with  Californians,  but  who  knows  but 
that  one  of  these  will  become  a  most 
popular  crop?  They  are  surely  worth 
watching. 


The  Soifthwestern  Cotton  Confer- 
ence convened  October  23  at  Mesa, 
Ariz.,  to  discuss  protective  measures 
regarding  crop  pests  and  markets. 
The  Arizona  Cotton  Carnival  was  be- 
ing held  at  the  same  time. 


I 


Four  first  prizes  and  three  seconds 
were  won  on  grain  sorghums  and 
pumpkins  by  B.  H.  Sellers  of  River- 
side county  at  the  Southern  Califor- 
nia Fair  in  Riverside. 


hampion 


Dependable  Priming  Plugs 


Equip  Your  Engine  So  It  Sure-Fires  When  Cold 


CHAMPION  Dependable  Priming  Plugs 
sure-fire  cold  motors  because,  with  the 
priming  cup  right  in  the  plug,  the  gasoline 
prickles  down  the  core  of  the  plug  and  drips 
from  the  sparking  point  where  the  spark  jumps 
and  is  the  hottest. 


They  are  imperative  in  cold  weather  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cars  that  do  not  have 
priming  cups,  and  are  infinitely  better  for  those 
that  do,  because  priming  cups  let  the  gas  in  too 
far  from  the  spark  plug.  Every  car  can  be  easily 
equipped  with  these  plugs  in  a  few  minutes. 

Price  $1.50  each. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Least  Carbon 

Zerolene,  scientific- 
ally refined  from  se- 
lected California 
crude  oil,  gives  maxi- 
mum lubrication  with 
least  carbon  deposit. 
Get  a  Correct  Lubri- 
cation Chart  for 
your  car. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
(California) 


Your  Chance  Now  to 
!  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  ! 

*  Stephens'  New  Trapper*'  Book  tells  yon  how. 

■  Coyote..  Mu.krats, Skunk.,  Wild  Cat.  end  ■ 

_  all  other  Weatem  Fart  »re  selling  in  Denver  this  _ 

■  year  »t  the  highest  prices  ever  paid. 

■ nrMT/fO  COLORADO  i«  the  Closest  ■ 
UEilN  V  L*IX  and  Best  Market  on  earth  _ 

■  for  Western  Trappers  and  Fur  Shippers.  Steph-  ■ 
m  an.  of  Denver  is  the  largest  exclusive  buyer  of  _ 

■  Western  Raw  Furs  in  the  world. 

■SI  titrtXCtPtO  mission-saves yooWc  _ 

■  to  tlO  on  express  or  parcel  poet  and  yon  getyonr  ■ 

■ money  %  to  fo  days  quieker-bwe»iM  ponvsr  I.  q 
closer  to  your  town  than  any  other  Important  ~ 

"  TpApC!»T  FACTORY  PRICE.  " 

■  i  t\J\tr*9  Stephens  sells  Traps.  Animal  " 

■ Baits  and  all  trappers'  supplies  at  f««  ~*f°™  ■ 
price..  Write  today  for  Big.  lll^trated  Trap 

■  C.taTog.  Trappers'  Gnirte.  Fur  •'n'T  List  and  ■ 
"  Shipping  Tagi-ALL  FREE  AND  POSTPAID.  p 

Z      E.  A.  Stephens  &  Co.  - 

172  Stephana  Bids.  — 
DENVER,  COLORADO,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  COLLECT  FOR  WOMEN. 

Keep  us,  O  Lord,  from  pettiness;  let  us  be  large  in  thought,  in  word, 
in  deed. 

Let  us  be  done  with  fault-finding  and  leave  off  self-seeking. 

May  we  put  away  all  pretense  and  meet  each  other  face  to  face 
without  self-pity  and  without  prejudice. 

May  we  never  be  hasty  in  judgment  and  always  generous. 

Teach  us  to  put  into  action  our  better  impulses,  straightforward 
and  unafraid.  * 

Let  us  take  time  for  all  things;  make  us  grow  calm,  serene,  gentle. 

Grant  that  we  may  realise  that  it  is  the  little  things  that  create  dif- 
ferences; that  in  the  big  things  of  life,  we  are  as  one. 

And  may  we  strive  to  touch  and  know  the  great  common  woman's 
heart  of  us.  all,  and  O  Lord  God,  let  us  not  forget  to  be  kind. — Mary 
Stewart. 


DAISY  DUTTON'S  RIDE. 


"Oh,  yes,  Daisy  Dutton  is  just  as 
bright  as  they  make  them,"  said  her 
big  brother,  proudly.  "She  can  go 
alone  on  the  electric  car  just  as  well 
as  I  can." 

"She  is  a  careful  little  girl,"  added 
her  father,  affectionately.  "I  know 
you.  can  trust  her,  mother." 

Daisy  Dutton  sat  still,  placidly  eat- 
ing her  oatmeal. 

Daisy  was  going  to  play  the  part  of 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  as  least  so 
far  as  to  take  a  basket  of  something 
good  to  eat  to  her  grandmother, — 
grapes,  if  you  really  wish  to  know. 
Harry  would  usually  be  the  one  to  do 
such  an  errand;  but  Harry  had  to 
catch  in  a  baseball  game  that  morn- 
ing, and  he  couldn't.  Patty,  the  maid, 
had  to  help  in  the  ironing,  and  she 
couldn't.  Mother  had  a  dressmaker, 
and  she  couldn't.  Father  had  an  im- 
portant engagement  at  the  office,  and 
he  couldn't.  So  there  was  no  one  left 
but  Daisy,  who  h,adn't  a  thing  to  do. 

This  was  all  discussed  while  Daisy 
was  eating  her  oatmeal;  but  as  she 
|  pushed  her  saucer  away  she  smiled 
serenely  and  said,  "Why,  of  course  I 
can,"  and  the  thing  was  settled. 

Daisy's  grandmother  lived  a  few 
squares  away,  and  Daisy  had  often 
walked  there  and  back ;  but  a  new  line 
of  electric  cars  had  been  opened  up 
between  Llewellyn  Park,  where  the 
Duttons  lived,  and  Sunderland,  a 
pleasant  town  about  six  miles  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  fun  of  riding  on 
them  had  not  yet  become  familiar. 
She  had  not  taken  the  full  ride  yet, 
although  the  day  the  line  was  opened 
she  went  with  her  mother  down  town 
and  back.  So  the  idea  of  even  a  short 
ride  was  most  attractive. 

"Now,  Daisy,"  said  her  mother, 
"here  are  five  cents  to  pay  your  fare 
there,  and  here  are  five  cents  to  pay 
your  fare  back.  You  may  stay  till 
eleven  o'clock,  if  you  like;-  but  be 
sure  to  come  then,  so  I  shall  not  be 
worried  about  you.  Grandma  will 
probably  see  that  you  get  on  the  car 
all  right;  and,  if  she  doesn't,  Harriet 
will.  But,  in  any  case,  remember, 
don't  take  a  car  marked  'Harrison'; 
for,  if  you  do,  that  will  switch  off  at 
Vine  Street  and  you  will  have  to  walk 
two  blocks  home.  Take  any  car  that 
says  'Llewellyn  Park,'  and  you  are  all 
right.  There  isn't  any  other  car  any- 
way, if  you  don't  take  the  Harrison 
car." 

"All  right,"  said  Daisy;  and  she 
walked  down  to  the  corner  with  her 
father,  feeling  very  important,  and 
carrying  the  basket  of  grapes  with  es- 
pecial care.  Her  father  held  up  his 
hand  and  the  car  stopped,  and  he 
lifted  Daisy  to  the  front  seat  and  told 
the  motorman  where  to  let  her  off. 

Daisy  didn't  quite  like  it  because 
her  father  said  that,  just  as  if  she 
weren't  big  enough  to  know  when  she 
came  to  her  grandmother's  and  get 
off  at  the  right  place.  The  ride  was 
altogether  too  short.  Whizz,  whizz, 
went  the  car,  and  before  Daisy  real- 
ized it  they  were  there. 

Her  grandmother  was  not  at  home, 
after  all.  "She  took  an  early  start, 
Daisy,  and  went  to  Harrison  to  do 
some  errands,"  explained  Harriet. 
"She'll  not  be  back  till  luncheon  time, 
either." 

"Then  I  guess  I'll  go  right  back 
home,"  said  Daisy,  giving  her  the 
grapes;  "and  I'm  going  to  ride  back, 
too.   See,  here  are  the  five  cents." 


"All  right,  Miss,"  said  Harriet,  who 
was  in  a  hurry.  "Don't  you  want 'me 
to  put  you  on?" 

"No,  of  course  I  don't,"  rejoined 
Daisy,  not  huffily  but  with  the  distinct 
consciousness  that  she  was  quite  big 
enough  to  go  on  the  cars  alone,  if  she 
liked.  Hadn't  Harry  said  so  that  very 
morning? 

"Be  sure  to  get  into  a  car  with  the 
sign  'Llewellyn  Park,"  cautioned  Har- 
riet, wondering  if  she  ought  to  leave 
her  work  and  go  out  with  her,  but 
compromising  by  thinking  she  could 
watch  her  from  the  window. 

Daisy  tripped  down  the  steps;  and, 
as  the  car  wasn't  coming,  she  walked 
to  the  next  corner,  and  -then  to  the 
corner  beyond  that,  partly  for  the 
sake  of  having  a  longer  ride  and  partly 
to  escape  Harriet's  watchful  eyes. 
The  first  car  that  came  along  was 
marked  "Harrison."  Of  course,  she 
didn't  take  that.  The  next  car  came 
in  the  opposite  direction;  but,  as  she 
glanced  carelessly  at  it,  there  stood 
on  the  sign,  in  plain,  staring  letters, 
"Llewellyn  Park." 

"Any  car  that  says  'Llewellyn 
Park,'  "  she  murmured  to  herself;  and 
quick  as  thought  she  darted  to  the 
other  side  of  the  street,  held  up  her 
tiny  finger,  and  in  half  a  minute  more 
she  was  aboard  the  car  and  spinning 
up  the  road  in  the  direction  of — Sun- 
derland. 

When  the  conductor  came  round  for 
the  fare,  she  gave  him  her  remaining 
five-cent  piece,  and  then  said  timidly, 
"Does  the  car  always  go  to  the  place 
it  says  on  it  in  front?" 

"Yes,  of  course."  replied  the  con- 
ductor, smiling  reassuringly. 

That  was  enough.  She  settled  back 
and  began  to  enjoy  her  ride.  On  flew 
the  car,  leaving  soon  behind  it  the 
pretty  houses  with  their  smoothly 
shaven  lawns  and  taking  its  ways 
through  green  meadows  and  past  gen- 
tly sloping  hills.  Just  before  they 
came  to  Sunderland  the  conductor 
came  round  again. 

"Where  do  you  wish  to  get  off,  little 
girl"  he  said. 

"Oh,  I'll  know  when  I  get  there." 
And  she  smiled  in  the  most  friendly 
fashion. 

"Don't  you  know  the  name  of  the 
street?"  he  persisted. 

"Why,  of  course  I  do.  It's  Quincy 
Street,"  she  replied  with  dignity. 

"Oh,  all  right  That  is  the  last 
street  before  the  end  of  the  route." 

Daisy  said  nothing  and  continued 
to  enjoy  the  ride.  There  were  only 
chree  other  persons  in  the  car,  and 
they  were  several  seats  behind  her,  so 
she  felt  as  if  she  had  the  whole  place 
to  herself. 

Pretty  soon,  after  the  houses  had 
begun  to  be  thick  again,  the  conductor 
rang  the  bell  and  the  car  came  to  a 
stop.   Nobody  stirred. 

"Oh,  but  I  don't  mean  to  »get  off 
here,"  piped  back  a  clear  treble  voice. 

The  conductor  ran  the  bell  twice 
rather  impatiently,  and  made  his  way 
quickly  to  Daisy's  side. 

"Didn't  you  say  you  wanted  to  get 
off  at  Quincy  Street?" 

"Oh,  yes;  but  it's  Quincy  Street  in 
Llewellyn  Park,"  said  Daisy,  sweetly. 
"You  said  a  car  always  goes  just 
where  it  says  it  will;  and  so  I  am 
waiting." 

"Do  you  mean  you  are  going  to  ride 
right  round?  This  car  goes  to  Sun- 
derland." 

"  "It  says,  'Llewellyn  Park,"  insisted 
Daisy,  mildly;  "and  it  always  says 
just  where  a  car  is  going." 


The  conductor  looked  puzzled.  Then 
he  spoke  to  the  driver,  who  slowed 
up  a  bit;  and  then  they  both  twisted 
their  necks  and  stared  up  at  the  sign 
over  the  front  platform. 

"For  the  land's  sake,"  said  the  con- 
ductor; "the  little  girl  is  right.  It 
does  say  'Llewellyn  Park,'  sure 
enough.  Jim,  you  forgot  to  turn  that 
sign  over  when  we  started." 

Daisy  did  not  care.  She  was  per- 
mitted to  take  any  car  that  said  Llew- 
ellyn Park,  and  if  she  had  a  ride  to 
Sunderland  thrown  in,  so  much  the 
better.  So  she  sat  still  while  the  con- 
ductor explained  and  told  her  they 
would  start  back  in  just  fifteen  min- 
utes. She  waited  patiently,  changing 
her  seat  as  the  conductor  advised,  and 
enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  wait  as 
well  as  the  ride.  She  had  often  been 
to  Sunderland  in  the  carriage,  but  this 
was  a  new  and  much  more  exciting 
experience. 

Soon  they  started  back  with  more 
passengers  then  they  had  before. 
When  the  conductor  came  round  for 
the  fare,  he  stopped  at  Daisy's  side; 
but  she  said  gently,  "Oh,  but  you 
know  I  haven't  any  more  money. 
Mother  gave  me  just  a  five-cent  piece 
to  ride  home  with." 

"Well,  I  guess  that's  one  on  me," 
said  the  conductor;  and  a  minute  later 
Daisy  could  see  him  telling  something 
to  the  motorman,  and  they  both 
laughed. 

After  a  while  they  passed  her 
grandmother's  house,  and  Daisy  could 
see  Harriet  shaking  her  duster  out  the 
window.  Four  minutes  later  they 
stopped  at  Quincy  Street;  and  Daisy 
ran  home,  well  satisfied  with  her 
morning. 

"You  said,  'Any  car  for  Llewellyn 
Park,'  Mother;  and  so  did  you, 
Harry,"  declared  Daisy  at  luncheon, 
as  they  talked  it  over. 

"Yes,  that  is  so,"  admitted  Harry; 
"but  tell  me  now,  Daisy  Dutton, 
didn't  you  know  all  the  time  that  that 
car  was,  on  its  way  to  Sunderland?" 

Daisy  never  said  a  word,  but  she 
glanced  up  at  her  father  with  bright 
eyes  and  a  roguish  smile. 

So  Harry  ended  the  story  just  as 
he  began  it,  with  saying:  "Oh,  she's 
just  as  bright  as  they  make  them. 
She  can  go  on  the  cars  alone  as  well 
as' I  can." 


THE     CONTROL     OF  WHOOPING 
COUGH. 


In  the  last  five  years  1148  Califor- 
nia children  have  died  of  whooping- 
cough,  a  preventable  disease.  This 
large  number  of  deaths  could  be  re- 
duced greatly,  if  all  cases  were  placed 
under  strict  supervision.  Too  many 
parents  allow  children  suffering  from 
whooping  cough  to  mingle  with  other 
children  and  disregard  all  precautions 
for  preventing  the  infection  of  others. 
The  large  number  of  deaths  from  this 
disease  constitute  an  important  factor 
in  the  making  of  a  high  infant  mor- 
tality, but  that  is  not  the  whole  trag- 
edy, for  disastrous  complications  oc- 
cur more  frequently  and  in  more  se- 
vere form  following  whooping  cough 
than  any  other  of  the  communicable 
diseases  common  to  children.  It  is 
time  that  parents  and  health  officers 
begin  to  exercise  rigid  control  over 
whooping  cough. 


LACE  MENDING. 


Fine  lace  should  always  be  mended 
by  hand,  but  heavy,  coarse  lace  can 
sometimes  be  mended  by  the  machine 
to  be  quite  satisfactory.  A  tear  in 
fine  lace  may  be  mended  by  first  bast- 
ing it  upon  white  paper  and  then  if 
the  tear  is  not  large,  darning  it  with 
fine  thread  and  filling  in  with  lace 
stitches  as  much  as  possible  like  the 
original  ones.  If  the  hole  is  too  large 
to  be  mended  in  this  way,  a  piece  of 
Brussells  net  to  match  the  mesh  of 
the  lace  can  be  basted  beneath,  and 
after  the  edges  have  been  darned,  add- 
ing several  lace  stitches  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  places.  When  the  edge  re- 
quires mending,  it  should  be  basted 
upon  thin  muslin,  put  in  an  embroid- 
ery frame  and  carefully  mended,  tak- 
ing care  that  the  muslin  is  not  caught 
by  the  stitches.  After  the  work  is 
finished  and  pressed,  the  result  will 
be  very  satisfactory.  


-„  THIS  NOVA-TONE 
ee   TALKING  MACHINE 

Case  Mahogany  finish,  enameled  parla. 
no  mote*  ro  get  out  ol  order,  excellent 
reproducer,  enjoyment  for  all.  Sell  1 2 
boiea  Mer.lr.o- Nov.  Salve,  great  lor 
cut,,  burna.  influenza,  etc  Return  $3 
and  the  machine  ii  youra.  Guaranteed. 
Recoida  Ircc.    Order  today.  AddteJa, 

^    U.  S.  Co.,  Bo?  leOGrcenville,  Pa. 


At  the  touch  of  a  match  a 
good  oil  heater  filled  with 
Pearl  Oil  gives  friendly 
warmth.  There's  no  smoke, 
no  odor,  no  dust,  no  dirt.  It 
is  convenient  and  economi- 
cal— agreeable  comfort  with- 
out waste.  ■ 

Pearl  Oil  is  refined  and  re- 
refined  to  be  pure  and  clean 
burning.  Sold  in  bulk  and 
five-gallon  cans.  Save  money 
by  buying  in  bulk.  Order 
by  name — Pearl  Oil. 

We  recommend  Perfection 
Oil  Heaters. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 
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IMPORTANT    AM)  LASTING 
THINGS  OF  LIFE. 


Not  long  ago  I  visited  a  farmer— 
quite  noted  for  the  great  success  he 
had  made  of  his  business.  He  was 
producing  grain  and  potatoes  and 
cattle,  and  everything  was  in  the  fin- 
est shape.  The  land  had  been  well 
cared  for.  the  buildings  were  in  good 
condition,  and  all  the  stock  and  crops 
vere  far  above  the  average.  Such  a 
man  had  a  right  to  be  proud  of  his 
success,  for  I  understand  he  started 
with  a  poor  farm  £nd  very  limited 
capital.  It  struck  me,  however,  that 
this  man  carried  his  pride  to  the 
breaking  point.  His  wife  had  devel- 
oped flower  gardens  and  a  fringe  of 
shrubbery  around  the  house.  It  must 
have  taken  her  long  years  to  do  this 
work,  but  she  had  added  wonderfully 
to  the  beauty  of  the  place,  and  she 
was  justly  proud  of  it.  She  started 
tc  show  me  some  beautiful  flowers, 
when  her  husband  broke  in  with: 

"Oh,  he  can't  waste  time  looking  at 
these  posies!  Come  on  out  and  see 
my  Sweet  clover  and  the  way  my  po- 
tatoes grow  after  i  crop  of  cow  peas. 
We  have  got  to  spend  our  time  over 
the  important  things  of  farming.  No 
time  for  the  things  that  won't  last." 
Later  he  half  apologized  for  raising 
flowers  on  soil  that  would  raise  "fine 
potatoes." 

***** 

The  woman  was  greatly  disappoint- 
ed, and  I  found  time  later  to  go 
through  that  beautiful  garden  with 
her.  I  have  thought  of  that  incident 
many  times  since.  What  are  the  im- 
portant things  of  farming  after  all? 
It  has  come  to  mind  again  on  this 
rainy  Sunday  as  I  look  out  across  the 
wet  lawn  at  the  shrubbery  we  planted 
a  few  years  ago.  At  that  time  we  had 
the  price  of  a  car,  but  after  some  dis- 
cussion we  used  it  for  improving  the 
grounds  about  the  house  and  a  few 
household  conveniences.  A  landscape 
gardener  came  and  looked  the  place 
over  and  selected  the  plants  for  us. 
They  have  now  grown  into  great 
beauty  and  we  have  never  regretted 
our  choice  as  we  walked  or  jogged  be- 
hind Bob  or  Brownie.  It  seems  to  us 
now  as  if  the  work  we  have  done  on 
these  lawns  is  after  all  an  important 
pr.rt  of  our  farming,  for  it  has  given 
all  of  us— old  and  young — a  spirit  of 
pride  and  beauty  which  will  ever  be 
one  of  the  richest  blessings  of  life. 
***** 

The  cold  wind  is  driving  the  rain 
against  the  windows.  The  hills  are 
wet  and  chilly.  I  shall  hardly  care  to 
go  wandering  through  the  woods  after 
dinner.  This  roaring  open  fire  is 
more  seasonable,  yet  as  I  look  up  the 
steep  hill  I  think  of  what  lies  in  the 
woods  beyond.  Yesterday  we  were 
picking  those  big  red  Baldwins  on 
the  hill,  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  rep- 
resented about  the  finest  thing  that 
this  farm  had  produced.  Then  I 
thought  of  two  scrubby  lilac  bushes 
over  in  the  woods,  and  I  knew  that 
they  represented  the  most  lasting  and 
important  crop.  I  remember  as 
though  it  were  yesterday  the  day  we 
found  them — though  it  must  be  nearly 
20  years  ago.  That  first  Spring  after 
we  came  here  I  explored  every  nook 
and  corner  of  our  100  acres.  Most  of 
it  was  close  to  a  wilderness,  far  out  of 
sight  of  human  habitation.  One  Sun- 
day afternoon  in  May  the  children  and 
I  went  wandering  about  through  our 
woods.  The  children  ranged  ahead 
like  little  human  hounds,  hunting  for 
new  mysteries  of  the  woods.  Sud- 
denly they  screamed  for  joy  and  ran 
down  an  old  path  where  once  had 
been  a  road.  Far  ahead  I  saw  the 
lilac  bushes  in  full  bloom.  The  chil- 
dren picked  great  bunches  of  these 
fragrant  flowers,  and  carried  them 
back  to  mother.  To  these  little  minds 
the  two  lilacs  had  no  significance,  ex- 
cept that  they  had  burst  out  with 
pretty  flowers. 

***** 

I  knew  that  you  never  found  wild 
lilacs  in  this  way  unless  they  were 
originally  planted  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Those  two  bushes  told  me  that  in 
other  years  there  must  have  been  a 
human  home  on  that  spot.  After  a 
long  search  I  found  a  hole  in  the 
ground  with  a  pile  of  stones,  well  ob- 
scured by  the  brambles  and  brush 
which  had  crown  over  them.    As  I 


hunted,  a  wild  rabbit  sprang  out  of 
this  pile  of  rubbish  and  a  big  black- 
snake  glided  away  into  the  bushes. 
These  stones  had  once  stood  as  the  , 
cellar  wall  and  house  foundation  until  j 
the  frost  finally  threw  them  down. 
Great  trees  had  grown  up  all  around.  1 
All  evidence  of  the  farm,  if  there  was  j 
one,  had  been  blotted  out.   There  was  : 
nothing  left  to  advertise  that  home  but ; 
those  fragrant  lilacs — and  a  hole  in 

the  ground! 

<***•*  i 

Later  we  learned  all  that  is  known  ' 
of  that  ruined  home.    Years  ago  a 
man  and  woman,  in  the  strength  of 
their  youth,  went  out  into  these  woods  : 
to  make  a  home  of  their  own.    I  pre-  i 
sume  that  like  all  pioneers  they  were 
full  of  hope.   The  man  dug  his  cellar,  | 
stoned  up  the  sides,  built  his  little 
house,  and  the  home  was  ready.  He 
gnawed  off  the  woods  with  his  ax,  | 
sold    the    timber,    burned    out    the  I 
stumps,  cleared  the  fields  and  planted  ! 
his  crops.   The  soil  around  that  place  j 
is  strong,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  | 
prospered,  as  prosperity  was  reckoned  . 
in  those  days.    I  have  no  doubt  there 
were  days  in  sunny  September  when 
this  man  looked  out  across  his  fields 
of  corn  or  potatoes  or  young  rye  with 
great  pride  in  his  heart    Perhaps  he 
could  not  give  full  expression  to  his 
thought,  but  like  the  modern  farmer 
I  visited  recently,  he  felt  that  he  had 
matched  his  human  personality  against 
the  forces  of  Nature  and  had  won  the 
fight! 

***** 

And  the  woman  inside  the  home  did 
her  share.  She  worked,  she  was  pa- 
tient and  kind,  silent  and  true.  When 
trouble  came  she  met  it  with  a  smile. 
She  taught  her  children  and  influenced 
them  as  mothers  do,  and  I  think  it 
was  her  gentle  hand  that  planted  these 
lilacs  in  front  of  that  little  house. 
Perhaps  she  bought  them  out  of  her 
own  slender  earnings.  She  nursed 
and  cultivated  them  with  her  own 
tired  hands,  and  I  can  well  understand 


the  glory  that  was  in  her  heart  and 
soul  when  at  last,  on  just  such  a  May 
day  as  that  on  which  we  found  them, 
they  burst  into  bloom  for  her.  Very 
likely  her  husband  and  perhaps  the 
older  children  laughed  or  even  scolded 
at  the  time  given  to  these  "worthless 
flowers,"  but  God  only  knows  what 
these  lilacs  may  have  meant  to  that 
lonely  woman  prisoned  in  that  little 
house  in  the  woods.  There  are  times 
in  midwinter  when  the  spirit  of  such 
lonely  women  will  rebel  and  cry  out 
for  relief.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
such  moments  this  woman,  looking 
out  through  her  narrow  windows, 
could  take  courage  from  these  lilac 
bushes.  For  she  knew  that  though 
they  seemed  dead  amid  the  ice  and 
snow  there  was  still  within  them  the 
great  promise  and  beauty  of  the  mys- 
tery of  life,  which  at  the  touch  of 
Spring  would  burst  once  more  into 
beauty. 

I  am  told  that  misfortune  fell  upon 
that  home.  The  man  died;  the  woman 
followed  him.  The  children  were  scat- 
tered, the  home  was  abandoned.  No 
one  cared  to  live  in  that  lonely  place, 
and  the  house  took  fire  and  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  Slowly  the 
birches  and  the  cedars  and  the  tangle 
of  brush  crept  in  upon  that  little 
homestead.  Frost  threw  down  the  cel- 
lar foundation;  the  brambles  choked 
up  the  hole;  that  which  was  once  a 
home,  filled  with  the  light  of  love,  be- 
came only  the  dwelling  place  of  wild 
beasts.  And  the  farm  disappeared. 
The  wild  trees,  kept  at  bay  by  farmer's 
ax  and  hoe,  finally  jumped  over  his 
stone  walls  and  occupied  his  fields. 
Nature  demanded  her  own  once  more. 
The  man's  labor  has  been  blotted  out. 
Great  trees  now  stand  where  the  corn 
and  potatoes  which  he  viewed  with 
such  pride  wert  growing.  How  strong 
and  secure  he  seemed  in  those  days 
when  he  thought  he  had  mastered  the 
forces  of  Nature.  Now  all  evidence  of 
that  mastery  has  disappeared.  All 
that  is  left  to  show  that  here  was  once 


a  human  habitation  are  the  poor, 
dwarfed  lilac  bushes  which  that  feeble, 
trusting  woman  planted  at  her  door. 
They  have  finally  become  the  Impor- 
tant and  lasting  things  of  that  farm. — 
H.  W.  ('.,  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 


The  beauty  of  a  woman  and  an 
apple  is  only  skin  deep.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  appearing  apples  is  the 
most  worthless. 


Film  Packs 
Developed 

Mail  us  your  exposed  Film  Pack.  We 
develop  twelve  exposures,  size  ZM  x  35i, 
25c.;  x  4H.  30c;  4x5,  35c.  Prints  on 
Velox  Paper  at  reasonable  prices  if  de- 
sired. The  best  grade  of  work. 

HOWLAXD  A  DEWEY  COJTPASY 
(Eastman  Kodak  Company) 
510  South  Broadway.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights!  A  lantern 
that  light*  with  common  matches  Just 
k>  the  old  style  oU  lantern,  but  make* 
and  burns  It*  owe  icaa  from  common  gaso- 
line, riving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light 
>f  300  candle  power. 
HOST  BRILLIANT  LIGHT  MADE 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb, 
■fore  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest 
and  best  light  made  Costs 
less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
per  hour.  Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

Coleman  Qnlck-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  Mo 
globe*  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill  —  no  danger  if  tipped 
over  Will  last  a  lifetime 
Write  our  office  for  Catalog 
21-R  P 

THE  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO, 

(Successors  to  ) 
COLE  LITE  *  SALES  CO, 
Los  Angeles.  Cal.  180  8.  Los  Angeles  St., 


STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


Siyleplus  musi  he 
good  clothes! 

Our  policy  insures  ii 


Our  policy  insures  it. 

Styleplus  are  America's  known-priced  clothes. 
The  sleeve  ticket,  put  on  by  us,  tells  the  price. 

Exceptional  value  at  each  known  price — this 
is  the  Styleplus  policy  that   insures  your  complete 

satisfaction. 

Visit  the  Styleplus  Store  near  you  and  notice  the 
splendid  fabrics  and  stylish  models.  Then  make  your 
selection — suit  or  overcoat.  Or  both.  You  will  have 
good  clothes — stylish  clothes — clothes  that  will  give 
fine  service — guaranteed. 

You  want  to  see  and  try  on  your  clothes  before 
you  buy  them.    So  buy  them  at  a  store.' 

Buy  plenty  of  clothes  this  fall.  Prices  are  goine 
up,  because  of  market  conditions. 

Sold  by  one  leading  clothing-merchant  in  most  cities  and 
towns.    Write  us  (Dept.AA)  for  name  of  local  dealer. 

HENRY  SONNEBORN  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Founded  1M9 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Copyright  1919 
Henry  Sonneborn 
&  Co.,  Inc. 


$30-$35-*40-*45 

And  a  limited  assortment  at  523 


77,c  tiq  name  in 


Styiepluc 
Clothes 


Americas  known -pricod  cloihos 
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IS    THE     AVERAGE  HOME 
SANITARY 1 


Is  the  average  home  conducted 
along  approved  lines  of  sanitation? 
Are  individual  towels  provided?  Are 
common  drinking  utensils  used?  Are 
dishes  thoroughly  and  properly 
washed?  Are  cups,  forks  and  spoons 
scalded  after  each  usage?  Are  soiled 
handkerchiefs  properly  cared  for? 

When  one  member  of  a  family  con- 
tracts a  common  cold,  other  members 
generally  contract  colds  in  due  sea- 
son. Affectionate  greetings,  the  kiss- 
ings  and  the  embracings,  even  hand- 
shaking, between  infected  and  unin- 
fected members  have  considerable  to 
do  with  the  transmissions  of  colds  as 
well  as  the  promiscuous  sneezings 
and  careless  nose-blowings.  Droplet 
and  spray  infections  also  play  their 
part.  These  methods  of  transmission 
are  important  and  probably  consti- 
tute the  chief  factors  in  the  spread  of 
common  colds. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  use  of  the 
common  towel  and  drinking  cup,  the 
careless  washing  of  dishes,  especially 
cups,  forks  and  spoons,  as  well  as  the 
careless  disposal  of  soiled  handker- 
chiefs, may,  under  some  conditions, 
be  of  even  greater  importance  in  the 
spread  of  common  colds. 

At  any  rate,  no  household  can  af- 
ford to  neglect  the  practice  of  com- 
mon approved  methods  of  sanitation. 
Their  adoption  will  undoubtedly  have 
considerable  to  do  with  the  preven- 
tion of  the  spread  of  communicable 
diseases  other  than  common  colds.  No 
family  should  tolerate  the  common 
towel  or  the  common  drinkihg  cup, 
and  as  for  the  efficient  washing  of 
dishes,  that  is  the  pride  of  every  good 
housewife. — State  Health  Bulletin. 


FASHION  NOTES. 


The  new  tailored  suits  of  gabardine 
or  tricotine  are  finished  with  rows  ot 
machine  stitching,  "buttons  and  cord 
tucks.  There  is  every  indication  that 
skirts  will  be  fuller. 

The  coming  season  will  show  long 
and  short  coats  in  velvet,  plush  and 
other  pile  fabrics. 

Embroidery  leads  as  the  trimming 
for  blouses  and  dresses.  Fringe,  but- 
tons, fur  and  stitching  are  also  Used. 

The  necks  of  blouses  are  round  and 
untrimmed,  though  some  square  necks 
are  shown;  also  some  with  straight 
line  from  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

Long  knitted  scarfs  are  worn  with 
tailored  suits  in  place  of  a  fur.  When 
the  weather  permits,  they  are  also 
worn  separately,  belted  in  at  the  waist 
with  a  narrow  patent-leather  belt. 

Low  shoes  and  pumps  are  very  good 
style  for  this  winter.  Spats  are  worn 
with  them  for  extra  warmth. 


ORGANIZED  FARM  WOMEN. 


The  Ohio  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  met  in  Cleveland  this  last 
month  with  1400  delegates  and  vis- 
itors— among  them  some  farm  women. 
One  thing  made  evident  was  that  here 
is  a  great  big  opportunity  for  country 
women  to  render  an  important  ser- 
vice to  city  education  along  certain 
economic  lines  and  to  contribute  to 
public  welfare  of  both  city  and  coun- 
try. But  to  do  this,  farm  women  will 
have  to  organize  as  generally  and  as 
effectively  as  this  big  federation, 
which  is  now  composed  largely  of 
town  and  city  women.  A  few  of  the 
distinctly  farm  women's  clubs  of  the 
State  had  representatives  there  and 
some  other  farm  women  who  were 
members  of  town  clubs  were  present 
in  force  enough  to  combat  some  of 
the  wrong  impressions  which  some 
city  housewives  have  had  about  far- 


RHUBARB 


WAGNERS 
IMPROVED 

PI  ANT  MfiW  Growers  making  $1000 
l  Limn  I^WVT  and  over  per  acre 
annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Special  prices  for  immediate  planting.  Also 
berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  to  the 
originator,  I.  B.  WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and 
Berry  Specialist,  Pasadena.  Calif. 


TIRES 


LESS 


Perfect, new  tires, all  sizes,  non-skid  or  plain . 
fabric  or  cord.  Prepaid  on  approval.  8000  to 

10,000  Miles  Guaranteed 

'  Customers.   Catalog  Free.   Agents  Wanted. 
Servlc*  Auto  Equipment  Corporation 
602  Service  Bldf .,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


mers  being  largely  to  blame  for  high 
food  prices. 

Discussion  of  the  retail  price,  of 
milk  compared  to  the  price  paid  the 
producer  proved  that  in  general  the 
federation  membership  is  fair-minded 
on  this  profiteering  talk,  even  though 
some  sections  are  misguided.  It  all 
emphasizes  the  need  of  organized  farm 
women  functioning  in  this  federation 
as  well  as  in  a  federation  of  their  own. 


USE  OF  MEAT  SCRAPS. 


When  the  hogs  have  been  butchered 
and  the  meat  salted  down,  even  after 
the  sausage  has  been  ground  and  the 
lard  rendered,  there  will  be  still  some 
scraps  that  can  be  made  into  palatable 
dishes,  such  as  scrapple,  head  cheese 
and  the  like. 

Not  only  the  head,  but  also  the 
feet  and  other  meat  scraps  may  be 
used  in  making  headcheese.  Clean 
the  head,  cut  out  the  eyes  and  ears, 
and  boil  it  along  with  the  other  meat 
meat  until  the  flesh  will  drop  from 
the  bone.  Put  all  the  meat  through 
a  sausage  grinder,  add  a  little  of  the 
liquor  and  season  with  salt,  pepper 
and  sage.  Mold  in  a  crock  by  weight- 
ing down.  If  there  is  surplus  liquor, 
pour  off  after  it  is  cold  and  firm. 
Serve  headcheese  either  sliced  cold 
or  warmed  up  in  hot  fat. 

To  make  scrapple,  boil  the  meat  as 
for  head  cheese,  remove  all  pieces  of 
bone  and  chop  the  meat  fine.  To  the 
meat  and  liquor,  add  sufficient  corn 
meal  to  make  a  thick  mush  and  cook 
for  an  hour.  Season  highly  and  pack 
in  crocks.  Slice  and  fry  in  hot  fat 
when  ready  to  use. 

These  products  may  be  kept  indef- 
initely by  putting  them  in  jars  and 
covering  with  melted  lard.  Sausage 
and  other  meats  must  be  cooked  be- 
fore they  can  be  kept  in  this  manner. 


PUMPKIN  BUTTER. 


Prepare  two  gallons  of  stewed 
pumpkin,  cooked  as  dry  and  thick  as 
possible.  Put  one  gallon  of  sorghum 
syrup  in  a  large  kettle  on  the  stove 
and  as  soon  as  it  boils,  stir  in  the 
pumpkin.  Cook  and  stir  carefully  un- 
til it  is  about  one-half  the  original 
bulk,  then  put  in  a  delicate  flavoring 
of  all  spice  or  cinnamon  and  pour 
into  a  stone  jar.  When  cool,  cover 
with  paraffihe  or  oiled  paper. 

This  recipe  was  furnished  by  a  dear 
old  lady  who  had  lived  where  fruit 
was  scarce  and  it  was  necessary  to 
use  materials  at  hand. 


AN  INCIDENT. 


Secretary  (of  overwhelmed  busi- 
ness man) :  Pardon  me,  sir,  but  you 
are  to  be  married  at  twelve  o'clock. 

So  I  am.  Well  call  up  the  bride 
and  clergyman  and  tell  them  to  come 
here;  ask  the  office  girl  to  stay  in 
from  lunch  as  a  witness ;  write  out  a 
check  for  a  hundred  to  the  clergy- 
man, and  make  a  memo  to  tell  the 
bride  that  I  will  join  her  in  a  couple 
of  days — unless  those  western  buyers 
should  surprise  me. 


TACT. 

The  other  day  I  went  to  the  bakery 
shop  in  the  west  end.  While  I  was 
waiting  for  my  war  bread,  in  came  a 
man  in  khaki  who  had  just  returned 
from  the  front. 

"Why,  lieutenant,"  said  the  bak- 
eress,  "are  you  back?  I've  been  look- 
ing anxiously  for  you  every  day  in 
the  casualty  list."— St.  Louis  Star. 


Simple  Chocolate  Icing. — One  and 

one-half  cups  powdered  sugar,  butter 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  2  heaping  table- 
spoons chocolate,  3  tablespoons  hot 
coffee.  Dissolve  chocolate  in  hot  cof- 
fee. Cream  butter  and  sugar  and  add 
chocolate.  Beat  till  smooth.  Add 
more  coffee  if  too  thick  to  spread. 
Spread  with  knife  dipped  in  hot  water. 
—Mrs.  J.  Goerner,  602  Thirty-third 
street,  Oakland. 


With  deadly  gleam  in  her  eye,  Mrs. 
Overwate  rolled  into  the  butcher  shop 
and  advanced  on  the  proprietor. 

"Mr.  Allboan,"  she  purred,  "perhaps 
you  can  explain  to  me  how  that  piece 
of  rubber  tire  got  into  the  sausage 
you  sold  me  yesterday!" 


*BLAZIN6-AWAY-INC05T-OEFENCE! 


THE  FUEL  SITUATION 


Fuel  is  high,  strike  or  no  strike,  and  it  will  stay  high,  but 
there  is  no  terror  in  this  statement  to  those  blessed  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  Drcadnauerht  Burner.  When  you  can  forever  elim- 
inate the  usual  fuel,  its  cost  and  muss  and  drudgery,  by  sim- 
ply inserting  a  quarter  inch  pipe  into  the  same  stove,  through 
the  holes  already  there — and  then  have  a  wonderfully  clean  gas 
lire  from  common  kerosene — it  takes  all  the  terror  out  of  any 
strike  talk  or  further  increase  in  price  of  wood  or  coal.  We  have  no  compli- 
cated mystery  or  fancy  prices — just  an  honest,  simple  little  Burner  that  is 
warming  Its  way  to  the  heart  of  thousands  ot  home-comfort,  home-loving 
people.  For  the  cookstove,  or  heating  stove,  it  simply  cannot  be  equalled.  We 
also  manufacture  fast  hot  water  heaters,  large  burners  for  boilers  and  fur- 
naces. Also  a  miniature  steamer  for  many  uses  whr-re  good  dry  steam  and 
fast  work  is  needed.  If  you  are  interested  in  real  home  comfort,  write  for 
particulars. 

BURNER  AND  VALVE — 
THE  MOST  SUBSTANTIAL  VALVE 
EVER  PUT  ON  THE  MARKET- 
PREPAID  ANYWHERE   $7.50 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

310  SOUTH  HILL  STREET, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


fei  finnp  m  f  art k 

For  shallow  or  extreme  deep  lift;  one  that  will 
give  more  water  for  the  power  expended;  more 
water  from  small  diameter  wells  without  any 
pit,  and  more  pump  for  the  money  than 

AMY  PUMP  ON  EARTH 

Write  for  catalog  N.  and  price  list  of  the, 
P.K.W0DI]  DEEP  WELL  PROPELLER  PUMP 

pimp  m.  eEm 


"Yes,    yes,    Mrs.    Overwate,"    re- 1 
sponded    the    butcher.    "That    just 1 
serves  as  an  excellent  illustration  of 
how  the  motor  car  is  replacing  the 
horse  and  the  mule  in  our  modern 
life." 


HAZEL-NUT  BLOOMS  OUT  OF 
SEASON. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Spanish 
hazel-nut  8  years  old  which  blooms 
quite  freely  but  has  never  borne  any 
nuts.  The  bush  itself  has  made  a 
rank  growth  and  is  about  14  feet  high 
and  is  now  full  of  bloom;  I  have  never 
pruned  it.  Any  information  through 
your  query  column  will  be  very  much 
appreciated. — W.  R.  H.,  Brown's  Val- 
ley, Cal. 

(Answered    by    Leonard    Coates,  Morganhlll, 
Calif.) 

It  seems  impossible  to  regulate  the 
time  of  blooming  of  the  hazel-nut  or 
filbert  m  .all  the  varied  climatic  con- 
ditions of  California.  In  Europe 
pruning  is  done  by  cutting  out  strong 
wood  growth  and  shortening  in  the 
small  fruit  wood.  Blooming  in 
October,  1919,  would  not  auger  well 
for  a  1920  crop.  And  which  bloom? 
The  catkins,  or  stammate  blossoms 
generally  appear  first,  followed  by  the 
pistillate  bloom,  a  deep  red  tuft  at 
the  end  of  large,  plump  buds.  These 
buds  are  noticeably  glutinous,  to  which 
the  pollen  from  the  catkins  adheres, 
but  it  often  happens  that  wet  weather 
when  the  pollen  is  mature  will  pre- 
vent its  distribution,  and  so  pollenfza- 
tioa  will  not  take  place.  The  natural 
aid  to  pollenization  would  be  the  ad- 
mixture of  two  or  more  varieties,  as 
no  two  would  bloom  at  exactly  the 
same  time.  The  European  filberts 
are  becoming  a  profitable  commercial 
crop  in  Oregon:  they  are  reported  as 
bearing  well  along  Irrigation  ditches 
in  the  interior  valleys  of  California; 
I  have  seen  them  bearing  heavily  on 
large  bushes  at  Menlo  Park,  and  3- 
year-old  plants  were  full  of  nuts  fn 
nursery  row  last  year.  Pollen  of  fil- 
berts and  walnuts  is  very  light  in 
weight,  and  readily  carried  by  the 
wind.  In  Europe  bushes  of  100  years 
old  bear  regularly;  in  time  they  would 
doubtless  adapt  themselves  to  changed 
conditions. 

 <s  

What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
groweth  the  best  fruit  in  the  world 
and  cannot  get  it  to  market? 


"DURO" 
Deep  Well  Systems 

JUST  the  thing  to  bring  suburban 
or  country  home  right  up  to  date. 

Pumps  water  from  wells,  where 
depth  to  water  level  ranges  from  22 
to  ISO  feet,  and  supply  it  under 
pressure  for  all  purposes  about  the 
house  or  grounds. 

"Built  like  a  battleship,"  econom- 
ical and  entirely  automatic  in  oper- 
ation. 

SEND  FOR  DURO  BOOKLET 

California 
Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co. 

08  Fremont  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
420   E.   Third   St..   Dept.  A, 
LOS  ANGELES 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  te  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 
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CALIFORNIA     MVJSKMK  SHOW. 

(Continued  from  pare  639) 

Judge.  Prof.  H.  J.  Kildee,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Exhibitors:  McCarty  &  Starkweath- 
er, .Modesto;  J.  F.  Lehman.  Lodi;  M. 
&  A.  L.  Bassett,  Hanford;  University 
of  California,  Davis;  H.  I.  Marsh,  Mo- 


desto. 

Poland-Chinas. 

Boars.  Senior  Yearlings — 1st.  M.  &  A.  L. 
Bassett.  Hanford. 

Boar.  Junior  Yearling — 1st  and  3rd.  Bas- 
sett; 2nd.  McCarty  &  Starkweather.  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Boar.  Senior  Pig- — 1st.  Bassett. 

Boar.  Junior  Pis — 1st.  2nd,  3rd.  5th.  J.  F. 


Lehman.  Lodi:  4th.  bassett. 

Soww.  8  years  old  or  over— 1st.  Bassett:  2nd,  . 
McCarty  &  Starkweather. 

Sow.  Senior  Yearling — 1st,  2ud  and  3rd. 
Bassett. 

Sow.  Junior  Yearling* — 1st.  Lehman. 
Sow.   Senior  Pig — 1st,   2nd.   3rd  and  4th. 
McCarty  &  Starkweather:  5th.  Basset. 

Sow,   Junior  Ptg — 1st,   Bassett:   2nd,  3rd. 


4th.  Lehman:  jlh.  McCarty  &  Starkweather 
Senior     Champion     Boar — Btxasett  King's 

Timm. 

Junior    Champion  Boar — Lehman.  Golden 

West  King. 

Senior  Champion  Sow — Bassett,  Hopeful. 
Grand    Champion  Boar — Lehman.  Golden 

West  King. 

Junior  Champion  Sow — Bapsell.GerstUale  Best 


Berksh ire  Merit 

Proven   Over  All  Breeds 


Berkshire  Hogs  win  in  open  competition  over 
all  breeds  at  the  California  International  Live 
Stock  Show  at  San  Francisco. 


Here  is  the  Record: 


Berkshires  win  Grand  Championship  on  carload  of  fat  hogs  over  all  breeds. 

Berkshires  win  first  on  carload  of  heavy  packer's  hogs,  over  all  breeds. 

Berkshires  win  champion  under  six  months'  barrow  (the  marketable  age) 
over  all  breeds. 

Berkshires  win  Grand  Champion  Pen  of  three  barrows — any  age — over  all 
breeds. 

THIS  IS  WHY  THE  BERKSHIRE  IS  THE  STANDARD  HOG,  THE  PROFITABLE 
HOG,  THE  HOG  OF  NO  REGRETS 


The  above  record  is  our  reason  for  asking  you  to  breed 

Berkshires. 

For  full  information,  write  the  Secretary 

WESTERN  BERKSHIRE  CONGRESS 


A.  B.  HUMPHREY,  Pres., 
Escalon,  Cal. 


FRANK  B.  ANDERSON,  Sec, 

P.  O.  Box  724,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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Reserve  Grand  Champion  Boar — Bassett, 
Kinff'B  Timm 

Grand  Champion  Sow — Bassett.  Hopeful. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Sow — Bassett, 
Gertsdalc  Best. 

Boar  and  3  Sows,  1  year  old  or  over — Bas- 
sett. 

Boar  and  3  Sows  under  1  year  old — 1st. 
Lehman;  2nd.  McCarty  &  Starkweather;  3rd, 
Bassett, 

Boar  and  3  Sows  bred  by  exhibitor — 1st. 
Lehman;  2nd,  MeCarty  &'  Starkweather;  3rd, 
Bassett. 

Four  animals  of  either  sex,  any  aire,  pro- 
of one  boar,  owned  by  exhibitor — 1st,  Lehman; 
2nd.  McCarty  &  Starkweather;   3rd.  Bassett. 

Four  animals  of  either  sex,  any  age,  pro- 
duce of  one  sow.  owned  by  exhibitor;  1st. 
Lehman;  2nd,  McCarty  &  Starkweather;  3rd 
Bassett. 

Berkshire  Swine  Awards. 

A  strong  showing  of  Berkshires 
from  the  best  herds  of  the  State  and 
in  the  finest  show  condition  without 
being  too  fat.  When  such  herds  as 
the  ones  from  Anchorage  Farms,  Cas- 
tlevie.w  Ranch,  Frank  B.  Anderson, 
Grape  Wild  Farm,  and  others  make  up 
the  showing,  it  must  be  a  great  one. 

Judge,  Prof.  H.  H.  Kildee,  Ames, 
Iowa. 

Exhibitors:  Frank  B.  Anderson,  Sac- 
ramento; Anchorage  Farm,  Orland; 
Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa;  A.  B. 
Humphrey,  EBcalon;  A.  L.  Stephen- 
son, Los  Molinos;  J.  H.  Rosseter. 
Burke;  W.  F.  Sandercock,  Sacramen- 
to; University  of  California,  Davis; 
John  J.  Weber,  Yuba  City. 

Ilerkshlres. 

Boar,  2  years  old  or  over — 1st  and  2nd.  A. 
B.  Humphrey,  Escalon,  Calif;  3rd.  A.  L.  Ste- 
>phcnson,  Los  Molinos. 

Boar,  Senior  Yearling — 1st  and  2nd.  J. 
Francis  O'Connor,  Castleview  Ranch,  Santa 
Rosa. 

Boar.  Junior  Yearling — 1st,  Anchorage 
Farm.  Orland. 

Boar.  Senior  Pig — 1st,  Humphrey;  2nd,  3rd, 
and  4  th.  J.  Francis  O'Connor. 

Boar,  Junior  Pig — 1st  and  2nd.  Humphrey; 
3rd  and  Mh,  O'Connor  4th,  F.  B.  Anderson, 
Sacramento. 

Sows,  2  years  old  or  over — 1st  and  2nd. 
Humphrey;  3rd  and  4th.  J.  H.  Rosseter,  Wiki- 
up  Ranch,  Burke;  5th,  Stephenson. 
'    Sow,  Senior  Yearling — 1st  and  2nd.  Hum- 
phrey; 3rd  and  4th,  Rosseter. 

Sow,  Junior  Yearling — 1st  and  2nd,  Hum- 
phrey; 3rd.  Anchorage  Farm;  4th  and  5th, 
Anderson. 

Sow.  Senior  Pig — 1st,  O'Connor;  2nd.  Hum- 
phrey; 3rd,  Anchorage  Farm;  4th  and  5th, 
Humphrey. 

Sow.  Junior  Pig — 1st  and  4th.  Humphrey; 
2nd  and  3rd,  O'Connor;  5th,  Anderson. 

Senior  Champion  Boar — Anchorage  Farm, 
Natomas  Baron  Duke. 

Junior  Champion  Boar — Humphrey,  Esca- 
lon Type. 

Senior  Champion  Sow — Humphrey,  Emblems 
Escalon  Belle. 

Junior  Champion  Sow — O'Connor,  Castleview 
Premier  Belle. 


Cow  HEALTH  is 
as  Important  as 
Good  Feeding 

When  a  cow's  milk  yield 
falls  off,  it  is  more  likely  to 
be  a  question  of  health  than 
of  food.  Over-feeding  will 
only  make  matters  worse. 
Milk  cows  are  subject  to  im- 
pairment of  digestive  and 
genital  organs  and  the  milk 
production  is  immediately  re- 
duced. 

These  vital  organs  can  be  toned  up  and 
»tren8thened  by  feeding  KOW-KURE.  Ihe 
Steal  cow  medicine.  This  remedy  is  also  uied 
in  treating  inch  ailments  as  Abortion,  Barren- 
ness, Retained  Afterbirth,  Scouring.  Bunches 
and  Milk  Fever.  The  best  dairymen  keep 
it  constantly  on  hand.  Sold  by  feed  dealers 
and  druggists;  60c  and  $1.20. 

Send  for  valuable  free  treatise  on  cow 
diseases,  "THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR". 

Dairy  Association  Co., 

Lyndonville,  Vt. 


Sold  hy 
Dtucfp'ists  ana 


Grand  Champion  Boar- — Anchorage  Farm, 
Natomas  Baron  Duke. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  oBar — Humphrey, 
Escalon  Type. 

Grand  Champion  Sow — O'Connor,  Castleview 
Premier  Belle. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Sow — Humphrey, 
Emblems  Escalon  Belle. 

Boar  and  3  Sows,  1  year  old  or  over — 1st, 
Humphrey. 

Boar  and  3  Sows,  under  1  year  old — 1st, 
Humphrey;  2nd,  O'Connor;  3rd,  Anderson,  4th, 
Stephenson. 

Boar  and  3  Sows,  bred  by  exhibitor — 1st 
and  2nd,  Humphrey;  3rd,  O'Connor;  4th,  An- 
derson; 5th,  Stephenson. 

Four  animals  ol  either  sex,  any  age,  get  o£ 
one  boar,  owned  by  exhibitor — 1st,  Hum- 
phrey; 2nd,  O'Connor;  3rd,  Anderson;  4th, 
Stephenson.  * 

Four  animals  of  either  sex,  any  age,  pro- 
duce of  one  sow,  owned  by  exhibitor — 1st, 
O'Connor;  2nd,  Anderson,  3rd,  Stephenson. 

Best  Boar  bred  by  exhibitor — 1st.  Hum- 
phrey; 2nd.  O'Connor;  3rd,  Anderson;  4th, 
Stephenson;  5th,  Webber. 

Best  Sow  bred  by  exhibitor — 1st,  Hum- 
phrey; 2nd,  O'Connor;  3rd,  Stephenson;  4th 
Anderson;  5th,  Webber. 

Best  Junior  Barrow — 1st,  Humphrey  2nd 
O'Connor;  3rd.  Hellis;  4th.  Graham. 

Duroc-Jersey  Prize  Winners. 
The  "red  hog"  is  surely  coming 
into  his  own.  Hardly  a  show  anywhere 
but  the  Duroc  is  as  numerous  or  more 
so  than  any  of  the  other  breeds.  They 
are  fashionable  and  unlike  some  of 
the  fashions  they  are  deserving  their 
popularity.  Many  of  the  principal 
herds  of  northern  California  and  some 
from  the  southern  end  of  the  state 
made  up  the  big  showing. 

Judge,  Prof.  H.  H.  Kildee,  Ames, 
Lodi. 

Exhibitors.  Harvey  M.  Berglund, 
Dixon;  Conejo  Ranch,  Newbury  Park; 
F.  M.  Johnson,  Napa;  V.  F.  Dolcini, 
Davis;  S.  E.  Whiting,  Sacramento; 
Roy  E.  Fisher,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  J.  E. 
Thorpe,  Lockeford;  J.  H.  Rossiter, 
Burke;  University  of  California, 
Davis. 


Judging  not  finished  until  too  late 
to  publish.  Will  be  given  next  week. 
Hampshire  Swine. 

The  "sheeted"  hog  had  a  most  ex- 
cellent showing.  Three  of  the  best 
herds  in  the  country  all  having  a 
Large  •  number  entered  made  compe- 
tion  close  and  the  ribbons  of  value. 
The  breed  seems  to  be  coming  into 
popularity,  due  to  their  good  graz 
and  feeding  qualities  and  the  fact 
that  they  dress  out  exceedingly  well. 

Judge,  W.  H.  Pew,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 

Exhibitors.  C.  J.  Gilbert,  Lancast- 
er; Roy  E.  Fisher,  Lincoln,  Neb.; 
Conejo  Ranch,  Newbury  Park. 

Detail  of  the  awards  will  be  given 
next  week. 

Only  One  Herd  of  Yorkshires. 

Yorshires  swine  were  represented 
by  one  herd,  that  of  Lloyd  &  Tointon 
of  Santa  Rosa.  They  haxe  excellent 
specimens  of  the  breed  and  were 
awarded  all  prizes. 


TOO  LATE  FOB  PUBLICATION. 

Awards  on  horses,  sheep  and 
goats  were  made  too  late  for  publica- 
tion this  week  but  will  be  given  in 
detail  in  the  following  issue. 

Mutton  Sheep  Exhibit  Large. 

Gradually  the  importance  of  the 
purebred  sheep  business  is  being  real- 
ized throughout  the  Pacific  Coast.  It 
will  not  be  many  years  before  ex- 


hibits of  the  different  breeds  at  the 
fairs  and  shows  will  be  as  large  and 
deserving  of  commendation  as  at  state 
fairs  and  stock  shows  in  the  East. 
The  agitation  during  the  war,  looking 
toward  the  establishment  of  small 
nocks  of  sheep  on  most  of  the 
ranches,  has  had  a  pronounced  effect 
on  the  purebred  sheep  business  of  the 
State.  Some  of  these  flocks  have 
come  to  stay,  and  where  a  man  has 
only  a  few  he  many  times  gets  into 
the  purebred  business. 

The  number  of  the  mutton  breeds 
shown  was  larger  than  at  any  previ- 
ous show  in  California  this  year,  in- 
cluding Shropshires,  Corriedales, 
Southdowns,  Romneys,  Hampshires 
and  Lincolns.  This  does  not  mean 
that  there  were  nearly  all  the  mutton 
breeds  represented,  but  enough  so  that 
it  can  be  called  an  excellent  start  in 
the  right  direction. 

Frank  Brown  of  Carlton,  Oregon, 
judged  all  the  mutton  breeds. 

The  exhibitors  were: 

Shropshires  —  Butte  City  Ranch, 
Butte  City;  University  of  California, 
Davis;  Vaughan  &  Fox,  Lyons,  Ore- 
gon; J.  M.  R.  Boyd,  St.  Helena;  Ratto 
Stock  Farm,  Napa. 

Hampshires  — Calla     Grove  Farm, 
Manteca;    University   of  California, 
Davis;  Conaway  Ranch,  Woodland. 
(Continued  on  page  658.) 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  YALTJE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  «b.  LOS  ANGELES 


The  Biggest  and  Most  Interesting 

Livestock  Show 

Ever  Held  in  the  West 

Staged  in  the  New  $350,000  Pavilion 
at  North  Portland,  Oregon 

Week  of  November  17th  to  22nd 

Open  All  Day  and  Evenings 

The  Pacific  International  Livestock  Exposition  was 
inaugurated  and  is  supported  by  leading  bankers, 
business  men  and  breeders  of  the  Pacific  Coast— men 
of  vision  who  see' in  the  Pacific  Coast  the  live-stock 
center  of  the  World. 

The  staging  of  this  exposition  on  so  huge  a  scale  is  a 
long  step  toward  the  accomplishment  of  this  aim  and 
the  benefits  of  its  success  will  be  widespread. 

Thousands  of  entries  of  pure  bred  stock,  many  com- 
ing from  the  Middle  Western  States,  necessitated 
additions  to  the  immense  $300,000  Pavilion. 

Hundreds  of  educational  exhibits  claim  your  atten- 
tion, including  the  large  Western  Dairy  Products 
Show  with  250  entries  and  dairy  lectures  by  Mr.  O.  E. 
Reed  of  Purdue  University  and  Mr.  M.  Mortenson  of 
the  Iowa  State  College.  • 

Plan  to  Attend  the  Entire  Week 

INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK 
EXPOSITION 

NORTH  PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Pure  Bred  Stock 
Dairy  Products 
Horse  Show 


Cups,  Trophies 
and  $75,000 
in  Premiums  to 
be  Awarded  • 

PACIFIC 
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Los  Angeles  Livestock  Awards  Omitted 


Owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances 
the  following  principal  awards  at  the 
IjOS  Angeles  Show  were  omitted  from 
the  issue  last  week. 

Shorthorn  Shon  i»  Good. 

Shorthorns  were  judged  by  Frank 
Brown  Carlton,  Oregon. 

Exhibitors:  Estate  of  Thos.  B.  Dib- 
blee,  Santa  Barbara;  T.  S.  Glide,  Da- 
vis; F.  L.  Hall,  Perris;  Will  Henn, 
Kansas  City;  Pacheco  Cattle  Com- 
pany, Hollister;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Davis. 

Glide  won  eight  blue  ribbons;  Dib- 
blee  Estate,  four;  Pacheco,  three;  and 
Henn  and  University  of  California, 
each  one. 

Senior  champion  bull,  Hallwood 
Flash,  Dibblee.  Reserve  senior 
champion  bull,  Matchless  Elite,  Glide. 
Junior  champion  bull,  Bashan  Augus- 
ta, Dibblee.  Reserve  junior  champion 
bull,  Memory's  Champion,  University 
of  California.  Senior  champion  cow, 
Little  Sweetheart,  Glide.  Reserve  sen- 
ior champion  sow,  Spicy  Lady,  Glide. 
Junior  champion  female.  White  Pa- 
checo, Pacheco.  Grand  champion 
bull,  Bashan  Augusta,  Dibblee.  Re- 
serve grand  champion  bull,  Hallwood 
Flash,  Dibblee.  Grand  champion  cow. 
Little  Sweetheart,  Glide.  Reserve 
grand  champion  female.  King's  Coun- 
tess, Glide. 

Aged  herd:  First,  Glide;  second, 
Dibblee;  third,  Pacheco.  Young  herd: 
First,  Glide;  second,  Pacheco.  Calf 
herd:  First,  Pacheco;  second,  Dibblee; 
third.  Glide;  fourth,  Pacheco. 

Get  of  sire:  First,  Glide;  second, 
Pacheco;  third,  Dibblee;  fourth,  Dib- 
blee. 

Produce  of  dam:  First,  Dibblee; 
second.  Glide;  third,  Glide. 

Aberdeen  Angus  Awards. 
Only  one  exhibitor  to  uphold  the 
honor  of  this  great  beef  breed — great 
in  the  show  ring,  at  the  feed  trough 
and  on  the  block.  "May  their  shad- 
ows never  grow  less." 

Congdon  &  Battles  of  Yakima,  Wash- 
ington, had  the  only  herd  and  were 
awarded  all  prizes. 
Holstein-Frleslao    Awards    at  T.ns 
kngeles. 

Exhibitors:  Anita  M.  Baldwin,  Santa 
Anita;  A.  J.  Stalder,  Riverside;  Burr 
Farm,  Los  Angeles;  California  George 
Jr.  Republic,  Chino;  Frampton  Bros., 
Artesia;  Frank  Reed  Sanders,  Chand- 
ler, Arizona;  Los  Angeles  County 
Farm,  Honda;  Leo  Steiner,  Lawndale; 
University  of  California,  Davis;  James 
J.  Jeffries,  Burbank. 


BLACKLEG 

Thousands  of  cattle  die  every  year 
with  Blackleg.  Vaccinate  your  calves 
with  the 

0.  M.  FRANKLIN   GERM  FREE 
v(.(.i:i  ssin 

Manufactured  by 
The  Kantian  Blarkleg  Serum  Co. 

and  save  every  calf.  Do  not  use 
imitations  of  our  vaccine.  Get  the 
ORIGINAL  O.  M.  FRANKLIN 
GERM  FREE 
It  Is  absolutely  the  only  Aggressin 
on  the  market  that  Is  guaranteed  to 
immunize  cattle  from  Blackleg. 


Tli  In  Seal 


on  every 
bottle. 


Ill'  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  -Mil  M  CO. 
Amarlllo,  Texaa;  Denver,  Colorado;  El 
Para,  Texaa ;  Ft.  Worth,  Texaa;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Oklahoma  City.  Oklahoma; 
Phnenlx,  Arizona;  Pierre,  South  Dakota; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Wichita,  Kansas. 
BOX  06,  SANTA  MARIA,  CALIF. 


Bone  Spavin 


Nomatter  how  ok)  the  case,  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 
Fleming's  Spavin  and  Ring- 
bone Pasts,  $2.08  a  Bottle 

ax  in>'l        One  application  usually 

 Int-n.lrdonly  forf.l.hl„h,dc.,. 

Bona  Kp.vin.  Kinalnme  »nd  Sirirbma.  M 
hack  If  it  fail-    Writ,  tnr  FLEMING'S  VEST 
I  POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  Iti.FKKK 


FLEMING  BROS. 


Calf  Profits 


Are  yoo  fretting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

m  Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

T   felt  hu  been  known  sJncs  the  year  1BO0  as  the  com- 
CyeaW  pl«-t*  .nilk  substitute.  CeeU  less  then  balf  much 
ms  milk  —  prevents  tcourinir  -  -promotes  early  me  Car - 
•oUl  by  dealer*  or  direct  from  the  makers, 

.  Write  for  New  Data  SSSJS^Sn'&SUSl 

COULSON  CO.    -   -   -   Petaluma.  CaJ. 


The  judging  was  done  by  John  B. 
Irwin  of  Minneapolis  In  a  manner 
pleasing  to  the  onlookers  and '  satis- 
factory to  the  exhibitors. 

In  the  number  of  firsts  won,  James 
J.  Jeffries  led  with  five,  then  Burr 
Farms  and  F.  R.  Sanders,  with  four 
each,  Anita  M.  Baldwin,  three,  and 
California  George  Junior  Republic, 
two. 

Senior  and  grand  champion  bull, 
Merci  Lad>  Korndyke  Burke,  Baldwin. 
Reserve  senior  champion  bull,  Dichtor 
Spofford  Korndyke  Lad,  Calif.  George 
Jr.  Republic.  Junior  champion  bull, 
King  Elnora  Segls  Pontiac,  Sanders. 
Reserve  junior  champion  bull.  Sir 
Manuel  Korndyke,  Burr  Farm.  Sen- 
ior and  grand  champion  cow,  Bessie 
Segis  Pontiac  2nd,  Burr  Farm.  Re- 
serve senior  champion  cow,  Topay 
Clothilde  Hengerveld,  Burr  Farm. 
Junior  champion  female,  Duchess 
Ormsby  Sadie  Vale,  Burr  Farm.  Re- 
serve junior  champion  female,  Palo 
Verde  King  Pearl  Piebe,  Sanders.  Re- 
serve grand  champion  bull,  King  El- 
nora Segis  Pontiac,  Sanders.  Reserve 
grand  champion  cow,  Duchess  Orms- 
by Sadie  Vale,  Burr  Farm. 

Aged  herd:  First,  Baldwin;  sec- 
ond, Sanders.  Young  herd:  First,  Jef- 
fries; second.  Sanders;  third,  Stalder; 
fourth,  Baldwin.  Calf  herd:  First 
Jeffries;  second,  Sanders;  third,  Stal- 
der; fourth,  Baldwin. 

Get  of  sire:  First,  Jeffries;  second, 
Sanders;  third,  Jeffries;  fourth,  Stal- 
der. 

Produce  of  dam:  First,  Sanders; 
second,  Los  Angeles  Co.  Farm;  third, 
Burr  Farm;  fourth,  Stalder. 

Five  cows  in  milk:  First.  Stalder. 
Doings  of  the  Dnroos  nt  i.<>-  Ingeles 

Slum. 

This  was  probably  the  greatest 
Duroc-Jersey  exhibit  of  the  year  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Exhibitors:  California  George  Jr. 
Republic,  Chino;  Conejo  Ranch,  New- 
bury Park;  Mrs.  F.  M.  Connor,  Pasa- 
dena; Michael  Creamer,  Los  Angeles; 
Diamond  Bar  Ranch,  Spadra;  Elliott- 
Brant  Rancho,  Owensmouth;  Falfa- 
dale  Farm,  Perris;  Roy  E.  Fisher, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska;  Donald  H.  Gra- 
ham, Lancaster;  Hewitt  Bros.,  Van 
Nuys;  L.  Leest,  Van  Nuys;  E.  F. 
Meyers,  Lankershim;  W.  Moore,  San 
Diego;  E.  Avery  Newton,  Los  Angeles; 
C.  T.  Thompson,  Bishop;  J.  E.  Thorpe, 
Lockeford;  University  of  California, 
Davis;  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita. 

E.  J.  Barker,  Thornton,  Indiana, 
awarded  the  prizes. 

The  Diamond  Bar  Ranch  won  five 
firsts,  Conejo  Ranch,  three;  J.  E. 
Thorpe,  two;  Falfadale  Farm,  two; 
Roy  E.  Fisher,  Elliott-Brant  Rancho, 
Winsor  Ranch  and  U.  of  C,  one  each. 

The  University  of  California  won 
first  on  fat  barrow;  E.  F.  Meyers,  sec- 
ond, and  C.  T.  Thompson,  third.  E. 
F.  Meyers,  first  on  pen  of  three  bar- 
rows, and  C.  T.  Thompson,  second  and 
third. 

Grand  champion  boar.  Ace  of  Path- 
finders, Diamond  Bar.  Reserve  grand 
champion  boar.  Great  Orion  Sensa- 
tion Junior,  Falfaldale  Farm.  Grand 
champion  sow.  Model  Defender  Lady, 
Winsor.  Reserve  grand  champion 
sow,  Pathfinder's  Very  Best,  Diamond 
Bar. 

Senior  champion  boar,  Ace  of  Path- 
finders, Diamond  Bar.  Reserve  sen- 
ior champion  boar,  May  Rose  King, 
Elliott-Brant.  Junior  champion  boar, 
Great  Orion  Sensation  Jr.,  Falfadale 
Farm,  Perris.  Reserve  junior  cham 
pion  boar.  Giant's  Type  Conejo. 

Senior  champion  sow,  Model  De- 
fender Lady,  Winsor.  Reserve  senior 
champion  sow,  Miss  Orion  Sensation, 
Diamond  Bar.  Junior  champion  sow, 
Pathfinder's  Very  Best,  Diamond  Bar. 
Reserve  junior  champion  sow,  Reg- 
gie's You'll  Do,  Thorpe. 

Aged  herd:  First,  Diamond  Bar; 
second,  Winsor;  third,  Conejo; 
Fourth,  Fisher.  Young  herd:  First, 
Conejo;  second,  Diamond  Bar;  third, 
Conejo;  fourth,  Winsor. 

Herd  bred  by  exhibitor:  First, 
Thorpe;  second,  Winsor;  third,  Gra- 
ham; fourth,  Thorpe.  Get  of  -  sire: 
First,  Diamond  Bar;  second,  Conejo; 
third,  Diamond  Bar. 

Produce  of  dam:  First,  Conejo;  sec- 
ond, Conejo;  third,  Thorpe. 


FRESNO 
EVOLUTION'S 

Blood  will  mean  much  to  California's  Poland-Chinas — 

•  Not  because  Evolution  sold  for  $25,000.00. 

Not  because  Fresno  Evolution's  dam  sold  for  |1,750,00. 

Not  because  his  dam's  dam  sold  for  $1,050.00. 

But  Because  Evolution  was  sired  by  Miller's  Giant,  he  by 
Disher's  Giant,  who  traces  to  Big  Ben.  Also  because  Fresno  Evolution's 
dam  is  Big  Fancy  Maid  2nd  by  Big  Expanso  by  Expanso. 

Master  minds  of  Big  Type  Breeding 

wrote  the  destiny  of  this  hoar. 

One  Gilt  Bred  to  Fresno  Evolution 

will  be  consigned  to 

FRESNO  COUNTY'S  POLAND  SALE 


Wednesday,  November  19th. 


Route  A.,  Box  189, 


VYALTEB  ( .  I  K  hi  IN 


Fresno,  California 


i.nkeport,  Cal. 


San  Frnnclsco  Office.  Bid  Itiilh.m  rtlrle, 


The  Chester  White 

Will  Start  Y<  u  Right 

Larjre  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  developers,  low  shrinkage  in 
slaughter,  premium  carcasses — these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of 
the  Chester  White,  the  profit-making  hog. 

Our  last  carload  shipment  dressed  72.30  per  cent  and  brought  l^c 

above  the  market  price. 

Largest  Herd  on  the  Coast 

Over  100  mammoth  brood  sows,  headed  by  HIGHLANDER, 
the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  whose  sire  and  dam  were  both 
undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three  International  shows  His 
pi^s  are  corkers — the  kind  you  want. 

ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  demand  Is  keen.  Gel  your  order  In  early.  We  have  a  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  eilts.  service  hoars  Hnd  weaned  pisss 
representing  the  finest  blood  lines  in  America.  Prices  reasonable 
Write  us  your  wants. 

OAK  KNOLL  PARM 


CORN  BELT  HERD 

of  Prize  Winning 

Duroc  and  Hampshire 

Let  me  quote  you  prices  on 
one  or  more  Sows  or  Boars 
of  either  Breed. 

Introduce  new  blood  into 
your  herd  from  prize  win- 
ners— from  these  well-known 
Eastern  herds  of  Duroc  and 
Hampshire  Swine. 

ADDRESS 

ROY  E.  *  IS  HER 

Box  4,  Lincoln,  Neb. 


JOHNSON'S    DFFtNDU  JR. 

Owned  by  GREENWOOD  FARM,  Live  Oak.  Cal. 
Is  California's  greatest  representative  ol  Defenders,  the  irreatest  Duroc  family.  At  the 
State  Fair  he  was  the  smoothest  boar  shown,  weighing  700  pounds  at  17  months  and 
carrying  it  on  a  perfect  set  »f  feet  and  legs.  He  won  second  in  the  strongest  class  of 
boars  ever  shown  on  the  Coast  and  was  a  popular  favorite.  Three  of  his  brothers  won 
ribbons  in  the  same  class,  showing  the  strength  of  this  line  of  breeding. 

Five  Ribbons  Won  on  Five  Entries. 
II.  C.  WITHEROW,  Mgr.  LIVE  OAK,  S»H*r  Co..  Cal. 
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PEDDLING  BOARS. 


(Written  f«r  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

According  to  a  news  item  from  the 
South  Dakota  Agricultural  College,  a 
swine  breeder  of  the  state  had  more 
spring  boars  than  he  had  been  able 
to  induce  people  to  come  to  his  farm 
and  buy.  Therefore,  he  loaded  some 
into  a  small  truck  and  started  out 
"on  the  road"  selling  boars.  On  one 
trip  alone  from  Rapid  City  to  Philip 
he  sold  ten.  He  not  only  sold  what 
he  had  with  him,  but  he  took  orders 
for  future  delivery. 

If  this  can  be  done  successfully  in 
South  Dakota,  breeders  in  this  state 
of  automobiles,  trailers,  trucks, 
"good  roads"  and  "good  weather" 
ought  to  sell  boars  like  the  proverbial 
"hot  cakes." 

Good  Appearance  Necessary. 

In  an  undertaking  of  this  kind  it 
would  pay  to  have  the  truck  or  auto 
and  trailer  as  clean  and  attractive  in 
appearance  as  possible,  with  a  sign  or 
signs  signifying  that  the  animals  were 
for  sale.  Last,  but  not  least,  have  the 
pigs  in  thrifty  growing  condition  and 
washed  and  brushed  so  that  the  first 
impression  given  to  prospective  cus- 
tomers would  be  good.  It  would  pay 
also  to  have  the  registration  papers 
along  as  well  as  pedigrees.  This  cer- 
tainly is  worth  trying,  especially  if 
the  breeder  is  a  good  salesman. 

California  breeders,  on  account  of 
our  well-known  climatic  advantages, 
could  sell  fall  boars  in  this  way,  as 
well  as  spring  boars.  Good  roads  are 
so  common  here  that  even  in  our  so- 
called  winter  time  it  would  be  possible 
to  travel  with  truck  or  trailer  any- 
where. ' 


THE  WHITLEY  TU-TOCK-A-NU-LA 
RANCH  FAVORS  DUROCS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

To  begin  with  the  situation  of  this 
ranch  could  not  be  better,  located  as 
it  is  on  Ventura  Boulevard,  about  10 
miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Then  they 
have  200  or  more  acres  which  can  be 
irrigated  and  will  grow  anything  from 
alfalfa  to  corn,  either  Indian  or  Egyp- 
tian. Besides  this  they  haveplenty 
of  grain  land  and  on  top  of  it  all  some 
200  acres  of  oak  covered  hills  and 
valleys  that  will  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  mast  for  market  hogs. 

After  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
the  various  breeds  of  swine  and  also 
the  location,  which  is  becoming  a  Du- 
roc-Jersey  center,  this  breed  was  se- 
lected as  the  one  to  which  Tu-Tock- 
A-Nu-La  Ranch  would  pin  its  faith. 
They  have  within  the  past  few  weeks 
added  the  Chas.  Swett  herd  to  their 
already  excellent  nucleus.  The  head 
of  the  herd  is  Pathfinder's  Model  2nd 
of  the  famous  Pathfinder  line.  A 
large  number  of  big-type  sows  of  ex- 
cellent bone  and  conformation  of  Ori- 
on Cherry  King  and  Grand  Golden 
Model  breeding  make  up  the  female 
side  of  the  herd. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  ranch  only  to 
register  those  hogs  which  are  true  to 
the  large,  fashionable  typo  of  the  Du- 
roc-Jersey  and  sell  the  ordinary  type 
for  market  hogs.  In  this  way  they 
not  only  enhance  their  own  reputation 
as  breeders  of  swine,  but  also  that  of 
their  favorite  breed.  If  all  breeders 
of  registered  animals  would  do  this 
we  would  see  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  mass  of  livestock  in  the 
near  future. 

Mrs.  R.  E.  Whitley  is  active  man- 
ager of  the  ranch  and  has  already 
started  a  sales  campaign  in  the  Duroc 
line  with  pronounced  success.  We 
prophesy  a  brilliant  future  for  this  es- 
tablishment in  the  livestock,  as  wel1 
as  other  departments. 


How  machinery  has  made  it  possible 
to  produce  food  cheaper 


We  have  just  threshed  one 
of  the  largest  wheat  crops 
in  our  history.  Ever  stop 
to  think  how  impossible  it 
would  have  been  to  grow 
those  915,000,000  bushels 
without  modern,  back-sav- 
ing machinery? 

The  tractor  never  tires.  A 
binder  does  the  work  of  a 
hundred  scythes. 

Machinery  has  made  eco- 
nomical, labor-saving  agri- 
culture possible. 

The  American  farmer  has 
found  that  he  can  do  twice 
as  much  work  with  it — and 
do  it  cheaper.  Every  farm 
has  several  hundred  dollars' 
worth  of  equipment  on  it. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  the 
packer. 


From  knife  and  saw  methods 
his  equipment  has  grown 
until  it  takes  many  buildings 
to  hold  all  his  meat  dressing 
machinery. 

The  packer,  too,  has  multi- 
plied his  capacity.  His  mod- 
ern equipment — like  the 
farmer's — gives  him  ability 
to  dress  many  more  cattle 
and  do  it  cheaper. 

The  difference  between  live 
stock  and  dressed  meat  prices 
has  been  narrowed.  Swift  & 
Company's  profit — a  fraction 
of  a  cent  per  pound  from  all 
sources — is  too  small  to  have 
any  effect  on  live  stock  or 
meat  prices. 

All  of  which  shows  that  big 
scale  machinery  pays — both 
on  the  farm  and  in  the  pack- 
ing plant. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 


RIVERLYA    FARM  HAS 
P0LA1VDS. 


NEW 


(Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.) 

Alex  D.  McCarty,  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  McCarty  &  Starkweather, 
owners  of  Riverina  Farm,  Modesto, 
prominent  breeders  of  Poland-China 
swine,  has  just  returned  from  a 
month's  trip  through  the  eastern 
states. 


Mr.  McCarty  visited  many  of  the  Grand   Master's   Model    and   he  by 


Daroc-Jerseys  on  the  Whitley  Tu-Tock-A-Nu-La  Ranch,  Van  Noys. 


eastern  Poland-China  breeders  and  for 
all  of  seeing  so  many  good  hogs,  he 
comes  back  very  well  satisfied  with 
California  and  conditions  here.  One 
of  the  big  herds  visited  was  that  of 
Lester  Glover,  Grand  View,  Mo.,  the 
home  of  Buster's  Best,  and  800- 
pound  sow  that  has  the  deputation  of 
being  probably  the  most  perfect  hog 
in  the  world.  The  herd  of  75  gilts  and 
that  also  of  75  aged  sows  were  a 
sight  to  be  remembered  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Mr.  McCarty  purchased  two  boars 
and  a  gilt  from  the  Fred  Sievers  herd 
of  Audobon,  Iowa.  One  was  sired  by 
Big  Bob  and  out  of  a  sow  sired  by 
Smooth  Big  Bone  and  second  dam  was 
by  Big  Bob,  making  this  very  promis- 
ing youngster  a  line-bred  Big  Bob 
boar.  The  other  boar  was  sired  by 
Big  Ed,  he  by  Buster's  Giant,  and  he 
by  Giant  Buster.  The  dam  of  the  sec- 
ond boar  was  sired  by  Smooth  Bob,  a 
full  brother  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob. 
The    gilt   purchased    was   sired  by 


Grand  Mesterand,  out  of  a  sow  by  Big 
Bob  Wonder. 

These  hogs  are  in  California  now 
and  will  be  an  excellent  addition  to 
an  already  great  herd.  We  know  they 
are  good  as  individuals,  as  Mr.  Mc- 
carty's judgment  is  known  to  be  ex- 
cellent. 


E.  E.  Easly,  tne  well-known  dairy- 
man of  San  Jacinto,  is  increasing  his 
number  of  cows  and  increasing  in  tbb 
right  direction — pure-breds.  and  inti- 
mates that  in  a  short  time  the  grade 
cow  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past  on  his 
ranch. 


Report  any  new  crop  diseases  or  in- 
sects to  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture at  Sacramento.  They  may 
save  you  many  dollars  loss  in  the  next 
season. 


Fall  plowing  on  *  reasonably  Jevel 
ground  prevents  run-off  of  the  rain 
which  makes  crops. 
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SWIM  . 

Cross  Bros,  of  Merced  recently  sold 
2  good  Poland-China  gilts  to  J.  F. 
McSwain,  Merced. 

A  gilt  sired  by  Rossmead  Bob  and 
owned  by  Fred  Ross.  Hanford.  has 
jus  farrowed  her  first  litter  consisting 
of  11  fine  pigs,  and  is  raising  them 
all.  The  sire  is  Big  Tinim. 

Martin  Bros,  of  Visalia,  report  that 
three  of  their  sows,  bred  to  Califor- 
nia Big  Bone  leader  have  littered 
eight,  twelve  and  fourteen  pigs  and 
that  «11  of  the  young  Polands  are 
showing  up  in  fine  shape  and  promise 
to  be  classy  animals.  The  sows  are 
prize  winners,  having  taken  ribbons 
at  the  Tulare  and  Visalia  fairs. 

J.  F.  McSwain,  Merced,  recently 
marketed  a  lot  of  barrows  sired  by 
his  herd  boar,  Big  Model  Fellow,  that 
averaged  300  pounds  at  7  months. 
Mr.  McSwain  reports  sales  of  reg- 
istered stock  as  follows:  Service  boar 
to  Fred  Wheaten,  Hilt,  spring  boar 
to  H.  H.  Whilworth,  Hayward,  3  De- 
cember gilts  to  Kern  County  Pig 
Club. 

The  California  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers will  hold  a  consignment  sale 
sometime  next  February  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis.  There  will  be 
50  head  of  the  best  bred  sows  and 
gilts  the  breeders  can  select.  Those 
who  are  contemplating  purchasing 
hogs  of  this  kind  will  make  no  mis- 
take if  they  wait  until  this  sale  is 
pulled  off. 

Following  their  successful  auction 
on  October  21,  the  Tulare  County 
Poland-China  Breeders'  Association 
has  set  Friday,  February  6  as  the 
date  for  their  second  annual  sale  of 
pedigreed  open  and  bred  gilts.  The 
sale  will  be  held  at  the  sales  pavilion 
of  the  Tulare  County  Live  Stock  As- 
sociation at  Tulare,  where  the  previ- 
ous sale  was  held. 

A.  J.  Elliott  and  H.  C-  Shinn  of 
Tulare  are  owners  of  the  Big  Poland- 
China  boar  The  California,  which  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  at  shows. 
This  boar  carries  the  blood  of  The 
Pilot,  national  grand  champion  at  the 
National  Swine  Show  at  Des  Moines. 
The  boar  was  sired  by  Macs  Big 
Orange  of  Colossal  breed  and  is  close- 
ly related  to  the  Pilot  on  the  dam 
side. 

Buckland  &  Son.  Fresno,  are  con- 
signing to  the  Fresno  county  breed- 
ers Poland-China  sale  3  gilts  and  2 
boars  by  California  Jumbo  Buster. 
Ira  Mason  of  Fowler  is  consigning  to 
the  sale  a  service  boar  and  2  young 
gilts  by  his  herd  boar,  Smooth  and 
Leader.  A  Kings  Wonder  sow,  owned 
by  Buckland  &  Son,  has  just  farrow- 
ed a  very  fine  litter  by  the  great  boar, 
Liberty  Bond. 

W.  L.  Haag  &  Sons,  proprietors  of 
Lendorris  Farm,  Hanford,  report  a 
big  demand  for  bred  sows  and  gilts 
from  members  of  local  pig  clubs.  They 
recently  shipped  a  fine  young  boar  to 
James  Ray  of  HoltviUe.  Their  herd 
boar,  Young  Jumbo,  is  getting  ex- 
ceptionally fine  pigs  and  his  services 
are  in  demand  by  many  breeders  from 
distant  points,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  county. 

Greenwood  Farms,  H.  C.  Witherow, 
manager  Live  Oak.  reports  the  fol- 
lowing sales.  One  bred  gilt  to  C»  H. 
Hartwig,  Yuba  City,  which  was  sired 
by  Johnson's  Defender  Junior  and 
sold  for  $200;  two  sow  pigs  to  R.  S. 


Chrisman,  the  well-known  veterina- 
rian of  Yuba  City;  also  one  under 
six  months  boar  pig  to  H.  S.  Johns 
of  .McArthur,  proprietor  of  the  Shav- 
ista  herd  of  Duroc-Jerseys. 

W.  T.  Hollingshead  &  Sons  of 
Orland,  will  hold  a  boar  and  gilt  saje 
of  30  head,  November  11.  It  is  the 
first  sale  of  its  kind  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia among  Duroc  breeders.  Breed- 
ers and  those  looking  for  foundation 
stock  will  find  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  supply  their  needs  at  this 
sale,  as  this  herd  is  one  of  the  fore- 
'most  in  northern  California  and  con- 
tains the  most  popular  blood  lines  of 
today. 

Allen  Thompson  of  Tulare  and  Joe 
Chenoweth  of  Visalia,  joint  owners  of 
Lord's  Orion  Cherry  King,  a  prize 
boar  shipped  by  them  from  India  last 
year  have  sold  the  animal  to  Way 
and  Lamb,  of  Modesto  for  $500. 
Mr.  Thompson,  whose  herd  was  sold 
almost  entirely  to  the  Boston  Land 
Company  of  West  Haven  a  short  time 
ago  has  purchased  a  number  of  ani- 
mals from  the  Thorpe  herd  at  Stock- 
ton and  will  continue  breeding. 

The  Merced  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association  was  perfected 
and  the  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed. J.  F.  McSwain,  Merced,  president; 
M.  B.  Cross,  Merced,  secretary-treas- 
urer; P.  M.  Mitchell,  Atwater,  direc- 
tor; J.  Q.  Martin,  Atwater,  director; 
M.  M.  Reiman,  Planada,  director.  It  is 
the  intention  of  the  other  breeds  to 
get  together  into  county  associations 
which  are  going  to  co-operate  in  the 
"better  sire"  campaign  about  to  be 
launched. 

H.  G.  Ball,  an  extensive  oil  opera- 
tor in  the  Taft  and  Coalinga  fields  has 
purchased  a  large  ranch  near  Tulare 
and  will  raise  purebred  Holsteins  and 
Poland-Chinas.  To  start  off  his  herds 
he  has  purchased  a  senior  two  year 
old  sow.  Lady  Zenobia  3rd  and  Jen- 
nie Wren  Edith  Pride  from  Walter 
Mitchell  of  Visalia  and  Miss  Model  C 
a  Poland-China  sow  from  A.  J.  El- 
liott, who  last  year  made  a  thousand 
dollars  on  the  animal.  The  sow  was 
bought  at  the  Tulare  County  Breed- 
ers sale  October  21  for  $300  and  Mr. 
Bell  already  has  sold  two  of  the  un- 
born littre,  a  boar  pig  and  a  sow  for 
$100  each. 


Dairy  Not«'s. 

Packwood  Farm  of  Visalia,  reports 
sale  of  a  registered  Holstein  bull  to 
M.  B.  Silviera,  a  large  dairyman  of 
Tulare. 

Frank  Reed  Sanders  of  Chandler, 
Arizona,  says  the  Holstein-Friesian 
classes  were  much  stronger  at  the 
California  International  than  they 
were  at  Los  Angeles. 

John  B.  Irwin  of  Minnesota,  the 
Holstein-Friesian  judge  at  Los  Ange- 
les, when  he  saw  the  aged  cow  class 
of  this  breed  at  San  Francisco,  said 
it  was  the  best  in  the  United  States 
so  far  as  he  knew. 

The  Pocket  Ranch,  Geyserville,  So- 
noma County,  owned  by  Leon  F! 
Douglass  of  San  Rafael,  one  of  the 
coming  breeders  of  dairy  Shorthorns, 
recently  purchased  seven  21-months- 
old  heifers  and  two  yearlings.  Four 
of  them  were  from  the  farm  of  Thom- 
as Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  and  five  from 
H.  L.  &  E.  H.  Murphy  of  Perkins. 

Seventy-five  head  of  pedigreed 
Holsteins  will  be  offered  at  the  first 
annual  sale  of  the    Tulare  County 


LLANO  VISTA  HERD 

Champion  Hampshire  Swine 

The  pioneer  grand  champion  herd  of 
Hampshires  is  directly  responsible  for  tho 
growing  interest  in  the  Hampshire  breed 
today. 

It  has  brought  to  light  the  winning 
Mood  linest  in  our  big  shows.  It  has  fur- 
nished foundation  stock  for  numerous  new 
herds  throughout  the  state  and  is  still 
doing  so;  200  pigs  bred,  bred  sows,  and 
sows  with  litters  for  sale. 


■H'DITH — No.  126448 
Sire:  Calif.  Lad,  45021.    Dam:  Mabel,  113078 

F.  V.  GORDON*  F.  A.  LANGDOX 

Owner  PERRIS  (Riverside  Co.),  Calif.  Manager 


KING  ORION  JR. 

GRAND  CHAMPION  DUROC  BOAR 

Calif.  International  Livestock  Exposition 

I  If  defeated  six  Stale  Fair  Grand 
Champions  at  the  National  Swine  Show. 

He's  the  Tallest  Boar  in  the  West 

We  will  have  a  lew  sows  bred  to  him  for 
sale  next  month. 

P.  M.  JOHNSON 


Napa, 


California 


BIGGEST  OPPORTUNITY 

IN  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

30— REGISTERED  DUROCS  30 
TO  BE  SOLD  AT  PUBLIC  AUCTION 
Tuesday,  November  11 

Sale  at  1  p.  .m.,  at  onr  ranch,  IH  miles  west  of  Orland. 

The,  boars  are  big  typcy  pigs,  with  splendid  arched  backs  and  the  best  feet  your  ever  saw 
They  are  ready  for  service.    The  gilts  will  be  a  credit  to  anyone's  herd. 

OKI),  i,.  m:  v<  ini  w.  Auctioneer. 

It  will  pay  you  big  to  attend  thU  Hale.    Write  for  ratalog. 

W.  T.  HOLLINGSHEAD  \  SONS.  »ox  606,  Orland,  Cat 


WINSOR   RANCH  DUROCS 


Address  R.  K.  WALKER, 


Home  of 
WINSOR S  GIANT  ORION 
We  won  at  Los  Angeles  Live 
Stock  Show 

GRAND  CHAMPION  SOW 

"Model  Defender  Lady" 

And  be  sure  you  look  up  our 
other  winnings 

Bonita,  San  Diego,  Co. 


Every  Hog  on  the  Gardiner 
Ranch  Is  Cholera  Immune. 


Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  legs  and  feet  to  carry 
tt.    The  best  boar  we  have  ever  seen. 

TOMMY   TUCKER  GARDINER'S   KING'S  COL. 

Is  the  model  you  can  all  build  by.  You  won't  go  wrong 
if  yon  do.  We  have  the  right  type.  We  aim  to  produce 
breeding  stock  for  the  best  breeders.  We  have  hogs  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale.     Write  us  your  wants. 

THE   GARDINER  RANCH 

ROl'TE  4,  BOX  788.  SACRAMENTO,  (A!.. 


Big  Model  Fellow  305547 

1st  prize  senior  pig,  1918  State  Fair. 

1st  prize  senior  yearling  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  1919  State  Fair. 
Sire  of  the  Grand  Champion  pen  of  barrows  at  1919  State  Fair 
heads  my  herd. 


J.  S.  McSWAIN, 
Breeder  of  Poland-China  Hogs. 


Merced,  Cal. 


Promote  Pork  Profits 

With  Better  Poland-Chinas  breeding 

I  have  a  few  young  boars  by  Joe's  King  just  ready  for  service.  They 
will  make  your  spring  crop  of  pigs  profitable  in  spite  of  high  price  of 
feed  and  labor.  They  are  the  big  type,  with  easy  feeding  and  quick- 
maturing  qualities.  I  have  priced  them  very  reasonably  for  a  quick 
sale.    Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars  or  call  and  see  them. 

WAUKEEN  FARM 

LES  McCBACKEK,  Prop.  RIPOX,  CAL. 


The  California  Hog  Book  $2  Postpaid 
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Live  Stock  Association  at  their  sales 
pavilion  at  Tulare  on  November  25. 
The  association,  with  th«  co-operation 
of  the  Tulare  Board  of  Trade  raised 
$15,000  for  the  purchase  of  the 
ground  and  erection  of  buildings  and 
the  sales  pavilion  was  opened  only  a 
short  time  ago.  The  place  promises  to 
be  the  scene  of  one  or  more  big  stock 
-sales  every  month  and  is  becoming 
the  stock  show  place  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley. 


IJeef. 

This  is  siaid  to  be  the  best  year  had 
in  Arizona  for  15  years.  The  cattle 
on  all  ranges  are  being  range  fattened 
instead  of  being  shiped  east  for  fat- 
tened before  marketing. 

A  report  from  the  Salt  River  Valley 
of  Arizona  shows  that  the  dairy  in- 
dustry in  the  great  alfalfa  region  is 
on  the  decline,  due  to  continued  high 
cost  of  production.  The  increased 
acreage  of  cotton  is  one  of  the  reasons 
of  the  high  cost  of  feed,  as  this  fibre 
plant  has  replaced  hundreds  of  acres 
of  alfalfa. 


Horses. 

Growth  of  the  Percheron  Horse 
Society  of  America  is  normal  accrrd- 
ing  to  Wayne  Dinsmore  in  the  West- 
ern Breeders'  Journal.  Nine  years 
ago  the  society  had  2,800  members 
and  now  it  has  almost  10,000.  4,831 
men  have  bought  Percheron  mares 
during  the  past  3  years.  Many  of  these 
men  will  eventually  want  to  become 
members  and  will  offset  to  a  great  ex- 
tent those  who  have  discontinued  the 
business. 

,  George  Lane  of  Calgary,  Alta, 
Canada,  has  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  breeder  to  ship  Percherons  from 
America  to  Great  Britain.  On  Octo- 
ber 3  he  reported  a  shipment  going 
east  of  77  Percherons,  24  of  which 
went  to  Quebec  and  the  balance  to 
England.  In  addition  to  this  ship- 
ment Mr.  Lane  has  sold  a  registered 
stallion  and  50  high  srade  mares  to 
Lord  Minto  of  Scotland. 

Merritt-Bowers  Co.  of  Tulare  won 
most  of  the  premiums  and  both  grand 
championships  in  the  Percheron 
classes  at  the  Oregon  State  Fair.  Also, 
first,  second  and  third  on  t  Belgian 
I  stallions,  as  well  as  grand  champion- 
ship on  stallion.  In  the  Shire  classes, 
first  and  grand  championship  on  aged 
mares  and  first  on  aged  Clydesdale 
mares.  They  sold  the  grand  cham- 
pion mare  and.  mate,  second  in 
draft  class,  for  $1,800  at  this  Fair. 
This  does  not  appear  as  though  the 
demand  for  drafters  was  entirely 
gone. 

A  special  corner  for  production  of 
your  own  seed  is  likely  to  increase  the 
crop  from  your  whole  place. 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


Berkshire*. 


CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES 
We  Offer 

j  Young  Berkshire  Boars — Big-boned  and  smooth 
t  — By  Mayfleld  Rookwood  2nd.  sire  of  ALL. 
.Champion  Berkshire  Barrows  shown  this  year. 

Our  money-back  guarantee  makes  mail  or- 
jdering  easy — and  perfectly  safe.  Reasonable 
I  prices. 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH 
home  of 

IWorld,  National  and  State  Grand  Champions 

 SANTA  ROSA,  CALIF.  

ANCHORAGE  FARM. 
MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lllflc.  easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
■priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
I will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
■satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
jlet,  describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
lipecial  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland,  Calif. 


A  SOW   THAT  FARROWS 
10-11-15-17-11-10-9-10 
lis  worth  her  weight  in  gold,  particularly  so 
lif  she  is  royally  bred.     This  is  the  record 
pf  Symboleer  Belle.    I  have  a  boar  pig  from 
lier  last  litter  that  is  a  dandy.    If  you  act 
huickly  you  can  have  him  for  $75.00.  San- 
llercock  Land  Co.,  23  Montgomery  Street,  San 
ISVancisco,  in  charge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales. 
I    WRITE  FOR  MY  BERKSHIRE  CATALOG) 
Inving  names,  ages,  breeding  of  service  boars, 
|>red  gilts,  specially  selected  trios.     Frank  B. 
IVnderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

j  GRAPEWILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GUERN- 
leys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
lirapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
J'rop..  -  Becalon,  Calif. 

j    BERKSHIRE  BOAR"pIGS — From  large  lit- 
lers.    Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
I  action   guaranteed.     R.    J.   Merrill,  Morgan 
I'll,  California. 


LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  BERKSHIRES 
will  make  you  money.  Best  foragers.  Write 
Geo.  A.  Stingle.  El  Monte,  Cal.  

O.LAL1TY  BEKKSHIKES — young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards.  Geo.  P.  Upham. 
Mgr.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  Calif. 


Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Wilhts, 


BERKSHIRES 

California 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES-— 
Cholera  immune.     Live  Oak,  California. 


Poland-Chinas. 

ELliERSLY  FARM  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS — 

We  have  a  choice  lot  of  big,  smooth,  stretchy 
pigs,  sired  by  our  V&-ton  Black  Big  Bone 
Wonder  and  Jumps  Jumbo  Model.  They  have 
individuality  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  We  ship  only  our  tops  and  from  ma- 
ture stock  on  mail  order.  Your  money  cheer- 
fully refunded,  if  not  satisfied.  J.  H.  Ware, 
Live  Oak.  Cal. 

J.  H.  COOK 
LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
also  spring  ooai's  by  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA. 


EL  PROFITO  Poland-Chinas  mean  bigger 
profits  for  you.  This  great  herd  sire  puts 
easy- feeding,  money-making  qualities  into  his 
offspring.  Get  stock  sired  by  him  or  bred  to 
him.  Prices  right.  Correspondence  cheerfully 
answered.  V.  L.  Renwick.  Hollister  Ave., 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large-type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders fdr  b/ed  gilts,  February  and  March  far- 
row, and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged  boars. 
Hale  I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  California. 


BOARS — BOARS — BOARS — Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather, Route  C,  Box  384,  Modesto,  Cal. 

BIG-TYPE- POLAND  ~  CHINAS— Have  sold 
my  raich  and  must  reduce  my  herd  before 
Xmas  Am  offering  one  of  my  herd  boars  a 
1,000-lb.  boar,  and  a  number  of  bred  sows 
and  gilts;  also  a  number  of  June  pigs  of  both 
sexes.     Address  W.  S.  Adams.  Gridley,  Calif. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE  BOARS  —  Half- 
dozen  outstanding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion, Riverside,  Cal. 

LONE  WILLOW  FARM  offers  a  few  bred 
and  open  gilts;  also  two  five-months  boar 
pigs,  at  prices  that  will  sell  them  quick. 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity.  P.  E.  Mitchell, 
Prop.,  Atwater,  Cal.     R.  F.  D.,  Box  180. 

POLAND-CHINAS"^  Young-b~oars— ready-  for 
service;  also  a  few  gilts,  sired  by  California 
Big  Bone  Bob  and  Ursus  Jr.,  real  1,000-lb. 
boars.  Prices  and  descriptions  on  application. 
Eugene  Miner,  Rt.  2,  Box  105,  Lodi.  Calif. 


TOHOQUA  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell;  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McKaig,  Orland,  Cal. 
— J.~  F.— McSWAIN.-  Breeder—of— Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow.  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale.    R.  3.  Merced,  Calif. 

THE  PACIFIC  "  HERD"  of  big^type^Polands. 
Herd  Sire.  Hadly  Wonder  and  an  outstanding 
boar  by  Golden  State  King.  Nettie  E.  An- 
drews, Modesto,  Cal. 


DUROC-JERSFJY  SWINE  FOR  SALE — Any- 
thing you  want,  from  spring  gilts  and  boars, 
from  800-pound  O.  C.  K.  breeding  to  year- 
lings, young  bred  sows — 00  head  to  pick 
from.  The  best  breeders'  herd  on  the  Coast. 
Jersey  Queen  Farm,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

HORINE'S  "  REGISTERED  DUROCS  — -  A 
choice  lot  of  oversize  weanlings  of  either  sex 
and  a  few  gilts  weighing  350  to  400  lbs,  are 
ready  to  ship.  Write  for  pedigrees,  photos  and 
prices.  Money  back  guarantee  on  every  ani- 
mal leaving  my  ranch.  Geo.  L.  Horine,  Win- 
ton,  Cal. 

RANCh6"rUBIO_ DUROCS— TwcHboar  pigs', 
four  mouths  old  and  weaned  pigs,  both  sexes. 
Stock  of  Orion  Cherry  King  Pathfinder  and 
Golden  j  Model  breeding.  Sold  on  "Money 
Back"  guarantee.     Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres,  Calif. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.   Harvey  M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 

WE  HAVE  100  YOUNG  (JILTS  'and  boars, 
bred  on  the  purple,  which  we  are  selling  for 
about  half  their  value.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Derryfleld  Farm,  Capital  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Sacramento. 

—  SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch.  Bonita,  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker. 

—  REGISTERED  Dl  ROC-JERSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings.  both  sexes,  from  Orion,  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Plac- 
erville.  Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Baum. 

— DUROC^JERSEYS  at  Ireland,  home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.  and  Ireland's  Joe  Orion. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  Cal.  City  Office,  1219 
Brockman  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  Choice  weanlings 
of  either  sex,  breeding  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 
— DUROC JERSEYS  "^Bred  "sows,  gilts,  serv- 
ice  boars  and  weanlings.  Premium  stock.  Ray 
McMillan,  Ethanac,  Calif. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS  —  A  lew  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood City,  California. 

DUROC^JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars .  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows.  Calif. 

REG.  DUROC"jERSEYS — Fine  spring  stock, 
both  sexes,  not  related.  P.  Hoagland,  Motor 
A,  Box  286.  Ceres,  Cal. 

BIG-TYPE- DUROCS — Gilts- and  "boars  of 
Orion  Giant  breeding.  Falfadale  Farms,  Per- 
ris,  Calif. 

"REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.    Visalia,  California. 


A  FEW  A-l  MARCH  BOARS — Jack  London 
Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co.,  Calif. 

Chester  Whites. 

CHESTER   WHITES  —  BILLIKEN   TYPE — 

The  big  winners  at  the  State  Fair.  15  extra 
choice  spring  boars,  sired  by  the  Grand  Cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  Billiken  sired  sows.  A 
few  spring  sow  pigs;  three  ured  Billiken 
sows  and  two  gilts;  all  to  farrow  in  October. 
Priced  to  sell;  a  chance  to  get  the  best  type 
in  the  West  at  farmers'  prices.  Write  for 
special  catalogue  and  price  list.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham, Mills,  Cal. 


Hampshire*. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  —  "  Belted 
Beauties."  Weaned  pigs  a  specialty.  Uneeda 
Hampshire  Swine  Farms,  Gardena,  Cal. 


Yorkshires. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  boars  and  gilts. 
Prices  and  description  on  application.  Edward 
A.  Hall.  Rt.  1,  Box  39,  Watsonville,  Cal._ 

W  AUKEEN~~  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — ^Big- 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Lee  McCracken,  Prop.,'  Ripon,  Cal. 

A~ FEW- BOARS"of  May" farrow!  Grandsons 
of  Big  Bone  Bob.  R.  B.  &  L.  J.  Montgomery, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE— Poland-China  Boar!  Great 
herd  sire  of  Major  Hadley  Wonder  breeding. 
C.  W.  Probasco.  Raymond.  Madera  Co. 

BIG"  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock- from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauek, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  California. 

IB- SPRING"BOARS— Tops  from  herd,  will 
be  sold  at  very  low  prices  to  close  up  partner- 
ship.   Young  and  Clark,  Lodi,  Cal. 

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM— Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi.  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  8 WINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  If  you  want"  perfect 
type  in  a  March  boar  or  gilt  I  have  it  at  the 
right  price.    J.  E.  Thomas,  Gilroy.  Cal. 


LARGE  YORKSHIRES — The  ideal  hog  for 
the  progressive  farmer.  Young  stock  for  sale. 
A.  L.  Tubbs  Co..  Calistoga,  Calif. 

DAIRY  CATTLE. 
Jerjeys. 


REGISTERED  JERSEYS  FOR  SALE — I  am 
now  offering  my  small  but  select  herd  of  reg- 
istered Jerseys— ten  head.  Cows  of  this  class 
are  rarely  offered  for  sale.  Most  of  them  with 
first  and  second  calf.  Heavy  milkers,  high 
testers,  now  on  official  test.  Received  today 
monthly  report  from  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
for  August,  which  shows  my  herd  averaged 
48.58  lbs.  fat  per  cow.  Half  _f  herd  heifers 
with  first  calf.  Come  to  my  place  and  see 
these  cows.  I  will  meet  yuo  in  Modesto  if 
you  come  by  train.  F.  W.  Ellerby,  Carver 
Road,  Modesto,  Calif. 


THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms,  Caruthers,  California.  

REGISTERED      HOLSTEIN     BULLS  with 

world's  record  backing.     Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto,  California. 
~~  A    FEW  ~ YEARLING  registered- hulls  by 
King  Morco  Aleartra  2nd,  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN S  —  Bi  t  blood 
production.    Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon,  Cal. 

.1.  \V.  BENOIT,  Modesto,  Calif. — Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins. 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls- for"- sale.  No 
females._  Millbrae  Dairy  ^  Millbrae,  California. 
"  HOLSffEIN  BULLS  and  bull  caJves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cowsT   C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon,  California. 

REG  1 S  T  E  K  E 1  >  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE— E.  B. 
Freeman,  R.  B.,  Modesto,  Cal.  

El.    DORADO    HERD   OF   HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  California,  

Ayrshiies. 

ELKHORN- FARM  AYKSHIRES- Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  

AYRSHIRES^Registered]- all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco.  California. 

NORABEL  FARM- AYRSHIRES— Le- Baron 

Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford,  Cal.  

Guernseys.   

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — FirBt  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee,  San  Diego  county^  Calif.  

BELLA- VISTA  GUERNSEYS"—  May  Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calves 
from  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer,  Ripon. 
Cal.  R.  2.  ,   


Milking  Shorthorns. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY- SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered   young    bulls    for    sale.     Alexander  & 

Kellogg.  Suisun.  California.  

— DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS — registered 
and  unregistered  bulls.  Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tu- 
lare. Calif.  

BEEF  CATTLE. 
_  RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.   Santa  Barbara,  or 

Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup,  Supt.  

REGISTERED- HEREFOBDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  California, 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.    W.  D.  Duke, 

Likely,   Modoc   county,  California.  

~ REGISTERED- MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.     Thomas   Harrison,    Santa   Rosa  Stock 

Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California.  

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals.    Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  th» 

herd.    On  highway.   

"  REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS  —  Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and    Scotch-topped   breeding,   Ormondale  Co., 

Route  1.  Redwood  City,  California.  

—  THE- NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop..  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 

sale.  

— SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefoi-d,  Newman,  California.  

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting.  Prop..  Mission  San  JoseJ_Cal.__ 
GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords,  Milton,  California. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS 

Ranch,  Willits,  Calif. 


Fair  Oaks 


GEORGE    WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 

tered  Herefords.    Bishop,  California.  

SHORTHORNS  — " Camithers  Farms.  Live 

Oak,  California.  


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


-  SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves, 
Financial  King  blood,  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced,  California. 


Holsteins. 


POLAND-CHINA  PIGS — Bernstein  Trewhitt 

and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis,  Tulare.   

"LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type. 
F.  Lehman,  Lodi.  Cal. 


J 


POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan,  Lumoore.  California. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  tor 
Bale.    E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale,  California. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  nerd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy.  Calif. 

Duron-Jerseys. 


FOR  SALE — About  40  hogs,  all  sizes,  both 
sexes,  Durocs.  Durocs  are  offspring  from 
Rucker  and  Queen  iH  Right  1st.  One  boar  18 
months  from  Rueker  and  Queen  is  Right  1st. 
Reference  El  Dorado  Co.  Duroc  Association. 
Egbert  Veerkamp.  R.  A,  Box  113,  Placerville, 
El  Dorado  Co.,  Cal. 


A  PRICE  ON  EVERY  ANIMAL. 
Herd  free  from  tuberculosis.  All  sales  sub- 
ject to  sixty  days'  retest.  Son  of  Findern 
Soldene  Valdesa,  whose  dam  is  not  only  a 
world  record  cow  in  seven-day  division,  but 
has  two  sisters  holding  world's  records  for 
yearly  production. 

Toyon    Farms  Association. 
679  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Calif. 


.F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  CaL — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 

F'OR  SALE— One  good  milk  goat,  and  two 
fine  young  Toggenburg  does,  eight  months  old. 
Write  or  call,  P.  M.  Peterson,  R.  B..  Box  137. 
San  Martin,  Calif. 

—  wanted  three  TO  FIVE  Hundred,  young 
bred  ewes,  Rambouillet  or  Soutlulowns  pre- 
ferred.   Box  95,  Warm  Springs,  Cal, 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  I'alo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices. 

CREAMCUF  HERD  —  Reglsierer  Holsteins. 
Pontiae  bull  calves.  M.  Holdndge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land, California. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Bent  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch,  Tulare,  Calif. 


DOKSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Mafble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.    

FOR  SALE— 1500  Merino  ewe  lambs;  1500 
yearling  Merino  ewes.  C.  G.  Owens,  Liver- 
more,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — About  200  Purebred  Shrop- 
shire ram  lambs  in  lots  to  suit.  R.  J.  Currey, 
Dixon,  Cal.  

111  LL.VKD  BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  Importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford,  California.  

(  VI. LA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 
Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies. 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch — all  breeds — April  17.  1920.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P,  Butte  City, 

Glenn  County,  California.   •__«' 

— FOR"  SALE^12"mules  3— to"S.  Halter  broke 
and  gentle.    J.  A.  Clark,  Capay,  Cal. 
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Is  Sweet  Pea  Straw  Good  for  Stock? 

(Written  for  Taciflc  Rural  I'm*  by  Prof.  P.  B.  Kennedy,  Unit-entity  of  California.) 


A  communication  from  Farm  Ad- 
visor Washburn  of  Santa  Cruz  county, 
regarding  the  feeding  of  sweet  pea 
straw  to  live  stock,  brings  up  an  in- 
teresting problem  and  one  that  has 
evidently  been  overlooked.  The  reason 
for  this  no  doubt  is  that  California  is 
the  only  State  that  would  have  suf- 
ficient sweet  pea  straw  to  warrant  an 
investigation  of  its  utility  as  tfle  bulk 
of  the  sweet  pea  seed  of  the  world  is 
probably  grown  in  this  State. 

The  scarcity  of  feed  and  the  fact 
that  leguminous  plants  of  all  kinds 
are  now  interesting  everyone  are  ad- 
ditional reasons  for  wanting  to  know 
about  sweet  pea  straw. 

The  general  method  of  getting  rid 
of  sweet  pea  straw  has  been  by  burn- 
ing. To  burn  any  straw  and  especially 
that  from  a  legume,  is  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple, so  that  we  should  at  least  get  it 
incorporated  with  the  soil  somehow 
even  if  we  are  doubtful  about  feeding 
it.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  have 
an  excellent  row  of  sweet  peas  in  our 
own  garden  this  summer.  When  they 
began  to  look  unsightly  after  the 
blooming  period  we  placed  the  vines 
deep  in  trenches  and  dug  them  under. 
The  ground  was  t  horoughly  soaked 
afterward.  One  month  later  we  dug 
down  just  to  see  what  had  taken  place 
and  found  the  vines  black,  and  well 
rotted.  We  know  that  ground  will  pro- 
duce heavily  next  year  because  the 
physical  condition  of  the  adobe  soil 
will  be  greatly  improved  and  in  addi- 
tion it  will  contain  an  abundance  of 
organic  nitrogen; 

The  sweet  pea  belongs  to  a  differ- 
ent group  of  legumes  from  those  that 
we  grow  either  as  food  for  stock  or  as 
a  vegetable.  The  latter  belongs  to  the 
genus  Pisum  and  are  not  poisonous  in 
any  stage  of  their  growth.  Why  we 
must  be  careful  about  what  we  say 
about  the  sweet  pea  is  because  it  be- 
longs to  the  genus  Lathyrus,  which 
has  been  under  suspicion  since  early 
times.  There  are  about  100  species  j 
of  Lathyrus  indigenous  to  North  Amer- 
ica, all  known  in  their  different  local- 
ities as  Wild  peas.  They  look  so  much 
like  the  wild  vetches  that  it  takes  an 
expert  to  distinguish  between  them. 
The  representatives  of  the  Lathyrus 
group  that  everyone  is  most  familiar 
with  are  the  common  annual,  garden 
flowering  sweet  pea  (Lathyrus  odor- 
atus)  with  its  dozens  of  gorgeously 
colored  varieties  and  the  perennial 
everlasting  sweet  pea,  also  of  the  gar- 
dens (Lathyrus  latifolius). 

The  best  known  species  cultivated 
for  forage  is  the  grass  pea  (Lathyrus 
sativus),  presumably  because  it  looks 
not  unlike  broad  leaves  of  grass  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  its  growth.  It 
is  also  known  in  the  literature  as  j 
vetchling  or  chickling  vetch.  On  the 
Pacific   coast   the  terms   Swiss   pea  | 


and  wedge  pea  have  been  applied,  the 
latter  because  of  the  shape  of  the  seed 
which  tapers  to  a  broad  sharp  edge  re- 
sembling a  wedge. 

Another  is  the  Tangier  pea  (Lathy- 
rus tingitanus),  promising  both  as  a 
cover  crop  and  as  forage  as  soon  as 
seed  can  be  raised  cheaply  enough  to 
compete  with  the  vetches. 

Occasionally  we  find  the  Flat  pea 
(Lathyrus  silvestris  wagneri)  offered 
for  sale.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  per- 
ennial sweet  pea  of  the  gardens.  Al- 
though grown  for  forage  in  Europe 
the  experiments  with  it  by  many  of 
the  Experiment  Stations  and  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  not  very  encouraging.  As  it 
is  a  perennial  and  very  hardy  it 
should  be  given  extended  trial  in  the 
North. 

In  our  own  State  we  have  at  least 
a  dozen  species  growing  wild  from 
Humboldt  to  San  Diego  counties.  The 
most  interesting  is  what  is  known  as 
the  Pride  of  California  (Lathyrus 
splendens),  which  has  very  large, 
showy,  deep  rose-purple  flowers.  It 
should  be  extensively  introduced  as  a 
flowering  plant.  Traveling  on  the 
highway  between  San  Diego  and  Im- 
perial Valley  during  the  months  of 
May  and  June,  one  cannot  help  but 
be  impressed  by  the  gorgeous  display 
produced  by  this  plant  as  it  climbs 
through  and  over  the  chaparral. 

Another,  Torrey's  Wild  pea  (Lathy- 
rus Torreyi),  occurs  in  patches  in  the 
Sierras.  It  looks  not  unlike  alfalfa 
and  has  perennial  creeping  rootstocks. 
Probably  a  valuable  species  to  intro- 
duce into  cultivation. 

We  could  make  similar  remarks 
about  the  other  species  in  the  State, 
but  it  will  suffice  at  this  time  to  state 
that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 
marshes,  by  the  seashore  and  on 
banks  throughout  the  redwood  re- 
gions. Everywhere  they  are  grazed  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  They  are  nu- 
tritious and  definite  knowledge  as  to 
their  deleterious  nature  if  such  they 
have  is  lacking. 

Why  we  are  unable  to  give  all  mem- 
bers of  the  genus  Lathyrus,  including 
the  sweet  pea,  a  carte  blanc  order  as 
forage  plants  under  any  and  all  cir- 
cumstnnces,  is  because  the  seeds  of  all 
of  them  at  least  in  the  wild  state  con- 
tain a  poisonous  alkaloid  which 
causes  a  disease  known  as  Lathyrism 
or  Lathyrismus. 

Man,  the  horse  and  the  pig  are  espe- 
cially susceptible  to  the  disease.  With 
human  beings  the  trouble  takes  place 
when  the  seeds  are  ground  up  with 
the  flour  and  made  into  bread,  while 
with  animals,  apparently  when  the 
plant  is  fed  when  the  pods  are  ripe. 

No  evidence  seems  to  be  available 
that  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
foliage  of  any  of  them  is  poisonous. 


AUCTIONS    THAT  PAY 

Sell  your  livestock,  farm  equipment  or  real  estate  at  public  auction. 
I  can  get  big  prices  for  you.    Have  cried  successful  sales  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.    Customers  always  satined.    Purebnjd  sales  a  specialty. 
Write  or  wire  for  terms  and  dates. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  1111  Jth  at,  s«c«m™t. 


Jfofcrfs  vmtr harness  against  decay 


■He 


SWEAT  and  dust  cause  leather  to 
dry  and  start  decaying.  Eureka 
Harness  Oil  prevents  decay  from 
sweat,  dust  and  moisture.  It  keeps 
harness  flexible  and  jet  black.  Rats 
dislike  it  and  avoid  Eureka  oiled 
harness.  Eureka  saves  harness  for 
longer  service. 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 

=1  Standard  Oil  Company(california) 


natural  milKer 


Right  now  good  dairy  help  is  hard 
to  get  and  wages  are  mighty  high. 
Why  stick  to  the  old-fashioned,  labori- 
ous, time-wasting,  hand-milking  meth- 
od while  other  dairymen  are  saving 
time  and  making  bigger  profits  by 
using  the  Modern  Universal  Natural 
Milker? 

One  Universal  lasts  a  lifetime.  It 
alternates,  milking  two  teats  at  a  time, 
while  it  is  massaging  and  relieving 
the  other  two. 

Write  for  Catalog 

Learn  about  this  simple,  dependable 
mechanical  milker  that  enables  one 
man  to  do  the  work  of  three,  and  do 
it  better. 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  AND  SUPPLY  CO. 
68  Fremont  Street,  Dept.  A,  420  E.  Third  Street, 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


PRIZE 
WINNERS 
By  the 
Great  Herd  Sire 

King 
Segis 
Pontiac 
Jannek 

(No.  161758) 

at  Los  Angeles  Liye  Stock  Show:  Won — 1st  on  Calf  Herd;  1st 
Herd;  1st  and  3rd  on  Get  of  Sire;  with  other  winnings. 

Judged  by  the  Famous  Breeder,  John  B.  Irwin,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Hull  Calves  from  A.  H.  0.  Dams 
at  Attractive  Trices. 

J.  J.  JEFFRIES,  Prop. 


His  Calres 
on  Young 


H.  0.  KOCH.  Snpt 


lilRItANk.  CALIF. 


PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE  MOLASSES 


PORK  PRODUCTION 

By  actual  test  will  increase  pork  production  five-tenths  pounds  daily 
over'  a  barley  and  tankage  feed,  yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price. 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

One  of  our  customers  writes:  "We  are  out  of  molasses 
and  our  cows  are  falling  off  in  their  milk  badly,  hence 
we  would  appreciate  immediate  shipment.  Kindly  ship 
us  two  tons  more  in  addition. ' ' 

>Ve  supply  it  in  barrels  or  tank  cars 
for  shipment  anywhere. 

Attend  the  California  International  Livestock  Show,  San  Francisco, 
November  i  to  8. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

Holbrook  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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The  Modern  Way  of 
transporting-  cattle 
quickly  and  econom- 
ically— 

UTILITY 
TRAILERS 

Sizes  and  Capacities 
for  all  requirements. 
Ask  for  Catalog. 

LOS  ANGELES 
TRAILER  CO. 
1328  Palmetto  St. 
/     Los  Angeles. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

WTIAOTJGHBY,  OHIO. 

Milking  Shorthorns 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred  by  ns  and  acknowledged  the  best  and 

most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1,700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison. 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosn.  Cal. 
MI   California  Representative. 


15,000  to  30,000 
Pounds  of  Milk 


Seventy-seven  cows  have  been  admitted 
to  the  Holstein-Friesian  Advanced  Regis- 
ter that  have  produced  7,000  to  15,000 
quarts  of  milk  in  periods  of  ten  months 
to  a  year.  The  capacity  of  the  Holstein 
cow  for  milk  is  a  matter  of  extra- 
ordinary interest. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTKIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn.  of  America 
Box  141,  BRATTLEBORO.  VT.1 


NEW  HARNESS 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 

833  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCIISCO 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness.  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 


SUNFLOWER  SILAGE  A  SUCCESS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  star  of  the  gorgeous  sunflower 
is  in  the  ascendant  as  a  silage  plant. 
From  all  sides  we  keep  having  favor- 
able reports  as  to  its  value  in  this  re- 
spect. Trials  have  been  conducted  in 
both  the  humid  and  semi-arid  regions 
of  the  United  States  by  state  experi- 
ment stations  and  private  stock 
raisers  as  well. 

Results  seem  to  favor  this  plant, 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  yield  as 
compared  with  corn  as  a  standard, 
and  also  as  to  its  palatability.  Those 
who  have  tried  it  find  that  cutting  it 
about  the  time  it  comes  in  bloom  gives 
the  best  results.  Like  all  plants  ma- 
turity means  woodiness  or  .  develop- 
ment of  woody  fibre,  which  is  both 
indigestible  and  unpalatable. 

In  the  semi-arid  regions  west  of 
the  Missouri  River,  where  the  season 
is  long  enough  to  properly  develop  the 
plant,  it  would  seem  as  though  the 
sunflower  might  become  a  popular 
forage  plant,  especially  from  the  silage 
point  of  view. 

It  has  been  the  general  opinion  that 
the  sunflower  seed  was  the  only  part 
of  this  plant  that  had  any  value  as 
stock  or  chicken  feed.  The  writer 
noticed  some  years  ago  that  the  fam- 
ily cow  would  eat  the  dried  sunflower 
heads  readily  after  the  seed  was  re- 
moved. At  first  it  seemed  as  though 
bossy  must  be  unusually  hungry  to 
eat  that  "stuff,"  although  she  was 
supposed  to  be  and  was  well  fed.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  she  really 
preferred  them  to  some  of  the  other 
feeds. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  cattle 
will  not  eat  the  plant  at  all  unless  it 
is  made  into  silage.  This  is  a  mis- 
take, as  it  has  been  used  with  some 
success  as  a  soiling  plant,  commenc- 
ing to  cut  it  for  that  purpose  about  the 
time  it  would  be  cut  for  silage.  The 
plant  has  also  been  cut  and  cured  for 
fodder  and  fed  with  profit  in  this  way. 

Where  the  plant  is  grown  for  seed 
it  would  appear  there  is  some  feeding 
value  in  that  part  of  the  plant,  ordi- 
narily thrown  away  or  burned.  The 
woody  stalks,  of  course,  would  not  be 
worth  anything  as  feed,  but  the  shell 
or  husk  of  the  head  certainly  must 
contain  a  palatable  and  digestible  por- 
tion that  at  the  present  prices  of  feed 
would  probably  be  worth  saving. 


MILK  GOAT  BREEDERS  MEET. 


The  Central  California  Milk  Goat 
Breeders'  Association  met  as  per 
schedule  in  the  California  Building  on 
Saturday,  November  1,  at  2  p.  m. 
President  Carl  Wilson  of  Palo  Alto 
called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  after 
routine  business  was  transacted,  Miss 
Irmagarde  Richards  read  a  very  inter- 
esting paper  on  "How  to  Raise  Large 
Kids,"  which  was  received  with  much 
interest.  Miss  Richards  has  made  a 
close  study  of  goat  character  and 
caters  to  their  capriciousness  as  well 
as  their  needs,  and  in  this  way  in- 
duces them  to  eat  more  and  therefore 
grow  more  rapidly.  Stockmen  in 
other  branches  of  the  business  might 
take  pattern  after  these  methods  to 
their  advantage. 

The  subject  of  a  greater  publicity 
for  the  milk  goat  business  was  brought 
up  and  discussed  by  the  members 
present. 

Winifred  D.  Howe  of  Oakland,  who 
has  had  a  wide  experience  in  the  suc- 
cessful feeding  of  infants  on  goat's 
milk,  was  invited  to  read  a  paper  on 
this  interesting  subject  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  association. 

This  association  has  been  in  exist- 
ence about  three  months  and  has  a  list 
of  62  members  mostly  in  the  Bay  re- 
gion. •  At  least  two-thirds  of  those 
members  were  present  at  the  meeting 
and  are  boosters  for  their  business. 


CALIFORNIA    JERSEY  CATTLE 
CLUB  HAS  INTERESTING 
SESSION. 


Called  to  order  by  President  J.  E. 
Thorpe,  and  after  routine  business, 
discussion  of  various  important  sub- 
jects was  taken  up. 

Sam  H.  Greene,  secretary-manager 
of  the  California  Dairy  Council,  spoke 
on  the  possibilities  of  the  organiza- 


You  cant  have 

a  Speedometer 
on  tfout  arm 

Even  if  you  could,  it  would  not  make  you 
turn  at  a  certain  speed  every  time  you  used 
a  separator.  Own  a  separator  that  you  do 
not  have  to  coddle  by  turning  at  a  .fixed 
speed  or  by  using  speedometers  and  other 
contraptions.  Do  the  sensible,  practical 
thing  and  buy  a  Sharpies. 

SHARPIES 

C SUCTION-FEED  _ 
REAM  SEPARATOR 

"  Skims  clean  at  any  speed" 

American  ingenuity  has  perfected 
a  principle  in  the  Sharpies  that 
enables  you  to  turn  the  handle 
fast,  slow  or  "as  you  like  it." 
You  can  loaf  along,  or  speed  it  up 
— and  you  do  not  lose  a  cent's 
worth  of  butterfat  nor  change  the 
thickness  of  your  cream.  From 
a  straight,  money-making  stand- 
point alone,the  Sharpies  is  the  only 
separator  you  can  afford  to  buy. 

Your  nearest  Sharpies  dealer 
will  tell  you  the  rest  of  the 
Sharpies  story  or  send  for  our 
catalog  and  Sharpies  3ook  of 
Old  Songs,  addressing  Dept.  31 

"There  are  no  substitute*  for  dairy  foods' ' 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Branche* : 


Chicago 


San  Francisco 


Toronto 


Dc-al 


tion  and  the  good  they  had  already 
accomplished. 

Dr.  Hand  of  Orland  enumerated  the 
various  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
supporting  the  State  Pair  and  making 
it  the  one  real  show. 

The  need,  for  a  field  representative 
was  discussed  at  length,  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  consult  with  the  A.  J.  C.  C.  of 
New  York  and  ask  their  advice  and  as- 
sistance. It  is  the  intention  to  put  a 
man  in  the  field  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  futurity  class  for  the  State  was 
discussed  and  various  plans  suggested 
and  one  agreed  upon.  It  has  pro- 
posed by  J.  E.  Wherrell  that  every 
member  of  the  association  subscribe 
$25  or  give  a  calf  annually  to  provide 
funds  for  said  futurity. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulla 
and   bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

It.   O.  "A/'  Box  4S7. 
Two  miles  out  North  Flrat  Street. 


A  general  discussion  of  further 
plans  for  the  good  of  the  breed  and 
publicity  of  its  good  qualities  ended 
the  meeting.  » 


Clean  potato  seed  will  count  for 
more  dollars  next  year,  while  wormy 
or  diseased  seed  will  count  for  smaller 
dollars. 
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FRED   M.  JOHNSONS  RECENT 
DUROC  IMPORTATION. 


Fred  M.  Johnson,  the  well-known 
Duro-Jersey  breeder  of  Napa,  recently 
brought  out  from  the  east  33  gilts 
and  3  boars  of  his  favorite  breed. 

He  has  only  his  senior  herd  sire  on 
exhibition  at  the  California  Interna- 


tional, King  Orion  Junior,  but  one 
good  one  like  this  Is  better  than  to 
have  a  whole  Lot  of  medium  stuff.  He 
was  first  aged  boar  at  the  Nebraska 
State  Fair  and  second  at  the  National 
Swine  Show,  Des  Moines,  la.  He  is  an 
exceptionally  smooth  fellow,  with 
great  length,  depth,  strong  arched 
I  back,  stands  well  up  on  his  feet  and 


Innisf  ail  Farm 

DAIRY  SHORTHORNS 

Won  at  State  Fair,  1919, 
GRAND  CHAMPION  COW  (LADY  BEATRICE) 


FIRST 


13  cows  in  milk 

Get  of  Sire  and  Produce  of  Dam 
On  all  herds,  and 
The  best  Record  of  Merit  cow 


BELLEVUE  DAISY, 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair,  1918. 

■ ,  i 
She  has  three  records  over  8,000  lbs.  milk  and  300  lbs.  fat,  in- 
cloding  last  official  record  of  8,841  lbs.  milk  and  331.6  lbs.  fat. 

The  first  day's  judging  at  the  California  International  Live- 
stock Show,  we  were  awarded  Grand  Champion,  Reserve. Grand 
Champion,  Senior  Champion  and  Junior  Champion  on  bulls. 

ALEXANDER  and  KELLOGG 

SUISUN,  CALIFORNIA 


39-DAY  SACRIFICE  SALE 

Registered  Shorthorns 

On  account  of  having  leased  my  Live  Oak  Farm,  will  sell  .  • 
at.  private  treaty  about  60  head,  including  between  30  and 
40  head  of    cows  with  calves  at-  foot  by  Count  Glory 
and   Hallwood    Village;    also   20   high-class   young  bulls. 

Write  at  once  or  call  and  sec  then 

(Eamtf  for*  Jumtts 


LIVE  OAK  CALIFORNIA 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

All  heavy-boned  Scotch  or  Scotch-topped  breeding. 

Herd  headed  by  (ioldpn  Goods  Junior,  sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  winner  of  lot  premium 
In  two-year-old  heifer  class,  and  also  awarded  grand  championship  in  both  the  State 
Fair  and  the  Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show  in  1919;  aire  also  of  Ormondale  Maid  '.'nil. 
winner  of  2nd  premium  in  the  strongest  junior  yearling  class  ever  shown  at  the 
California  State  Fair. 
Every  animal  positively  guaranteed.  Trices  on  application. 


SHOKTHORN  CATTLK 
DUKOC-JERSKY  SWINE 


ORMONDALE  CO. 


ItKimOOD  CITY,  CAL. 
B.  D.  No.  1 


.  Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  have  a  very  fine  yearling  bull  for  sale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  bull  fdr  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  very  choice  cows  and  heifers. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 

6  miles  east   of  Sacramento. 


Perkins,  Calif. 


has  bone  large  enough  to  suit  anyone. 
He  stands  42  inches  high  and  meas- 
'  ures  78%  inches  from  point  between 
his  eyes  to  the  root  of  his  tail.  He 
weighed  930  pounds  at  Des  Moines 
and  could  easily  be  made  to  weigh  a 
thousand  or  better.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  individuals  that  has 
been  brought  out  this  year. 

Among  the  gilts  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Johnson  are  9  sired  by  Pathfinder's 
Likeness,  who  was  grand  champion  at 
the  Iowa  State  Fair  in  1918.  These 
are  March  gilts  of  the  type  that  are 
so  popular  at  the  present  time.  Six 
others  are  grand  daughters  of  Big 
Orion  and  he  was  sired  by  Great 
Orion.  They  are  also  the  much  de- 
sired big  type,  still  having  plenty  of 
quality. 

Of  the  other  two  boars  imported  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  one  of  them  is  a  Path- 
finder boar,  farrowed  last  spring,  the 
other  by  Great  Sensation,  farrowed  a 
year  ago. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  confident  that  his 
importation  is  fully  up  to  that  of  any 
other  breeder  who  has  brought  out 
hogs  from  the  east  this  year,  and 
those  who  know  Mr.  Johnson's  judg- 
ment will  feel  sure  that  he  is  right. 


FRESNO  COUNTS  1'OL \M>-(  HI \.\ 
BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


One  of  the  coming  events  In  the 
near  future  in  the  Poland-China  busi- 
ness is  the  sale  of  the  Fresno  County 
Poland-China  Breders'  Association,  to 
be  held  on  November  19  next.  This  is 
a  consignment  sale  from  20  promin- 
ent herds  within  this  county  that  is 
coming  to  be  such  a  Poland-China 
center.  The  sale  will  consist  of  60 
head  of  bred  sows  and  gilts,  open  gilts 
and  boars.  ' 

When  such  prominent  breeders  as 
Buckland  &  Son,  W.  C.  Ficklin.  Chas. 
Gatewood,  Fred  Gatewood  and  many 
others  of  equal  note  are  consignors, 
it  is  a  guarantee  that  the  stock  at  the 
sale  will  be  of  the  highest  quality. 


The  animals  will  all  be  passed  upon 

by  a  very  conservative  plucking  com- 
mittee, which  is  an  additional  guar- 
antee that  the  stock  consigned  will 

be  of  the  very  best. 

Those  who  wish  herd  headers, 
should  not  miss  this  great  sale. 

(Continued  from  page  651.) 

Southdowns — University  of  Califor- 
nia, Davis. 

Romneys  —  Coffin  Bros.,  Yakima, 
Wash;  University  of  California,  Davis, 

Corriedales — Ellenwood  &  Ramsey, 
Red  Bluff;  Coffin  Bros..  Yakima, 
Wash. 

Lincoln  —  Coffin    Bros.,  Yakima, 

Wash. 

The  RninhouiUct  Sheep  Show. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  only  one 
flock  or  herd  will  make  a  groat  show-, 
ins,  and  while  awarding  the  prizes  is 
lacking  the  excitement  and  suspense 
of  keen  competition,  onlookers  feel 
as  though  they  had  received  their 
money's  worth  in  having  the  privi- 
lege of  inspecting  the  animals.  Such 
an  exhibit  was  the  flock  of  Rambouil- 
lets  shown  by  Bullard  Bros,  of  Wood- 
land. It  is  an  exhibit  that  could  be 
taken  anywhere  and  in  the  closest  I 
competition  win  their  share  of  the  rib- 
bons. 

Bred  right,  fed  right,  fitted  right,  it 
was  one  of  the  pleasures  of  the  show 
to  inspect  the  exhibit.  To  borrow  a 
phrase  from  one  of  the  leading  auto 
manufacturers,  we  may  say  that 
"when  California  needs  better  Ram- 
bouillets,  Bullard  Bros,  will  breed 
them." 

All  prizes  awarded  the  flock  of  Bul- 
lard Bros,  by  Charles  Cook  of  Hay-' 
ward,  the  judge  of  fine  wool  sheep. 


H.  M.  Barngrover,  the  Hereford . 
breeder  of  Santa  Clara,  is  disposing  of 
his  unregistered  cattle  to  make  room 
for  registered  stock.  He  will  sell  100 
head  in  the  yards  of  the  Western  Meat 
Company  on  the  day  following  the 
Hereford  consignment  sale  at  the 
California  International. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Animal  Food  DepL  704  Townsend  St,  San  Francisco 


-  A  Sanitary 

Hog  Trough 


— no  cracks  or  seams  to  harbor  germs 
— easily  kept  clean  which  means  healthy  hogs. 

Sturdily  built — light  in  weight — easily  moved — cross  bar* 
prevent  hogs  from  lying  in  trough. 


Stock 

PRICES 

No. 

Width 

Depth 

Length 

Price 

720 

10J4  in 

5ft  in. 

24  in. 

$2.95 

721 

30  in.  • 

3.30 

722 

40  in. 

3.70 

723 
724 

60  in. 
120  in. 

4.50 

6.95 

715 

14  in. 

7ft  in. 

24  in. 

4.55 

716 

30  in. 

5.00 

717 

40  in. 

5.60 

718 

60  in. 

6.55 

719 

120  in. 

9.60 

Cadijora*  Corticated  Culvert  Co. 


ORDER 
BY  MAIL 

Send  for  size  de- 
sired or  write  for 
descriptive  folder. 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  Leioy  Street 


BERKELEY 
406  Parker  Street 


Calco  Hog  Troughs 

Sojuteay  -Stron^-Li^ht  Troughs  for  Healthy  Ho^s 
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Meetings  at  California  International 


Banquet    of    the    California  Swine 
Breeders'  Association. 


On  the  evening  of  November  4,  at 
the  California  Building,  a  banquet  of 
the  California  Swine  Breeders"  Asso- 
ciation, consisting  of  35  plates,  was 
an  informal  affair,  but  a  very  enjoy- 
able one.  No  business  was  transac- 
ted, simply  a  gathering  of  the  promi- 
nent breeders  of  swine,  regardless  of 
the  kind  they  were  growing,  meeting, 
in  harmony  for  an  hour  or  two  of  en- 
joyment. 

C.  B.  Cunningham,  president  of  the 
association,  acted  as  toastniaste."  in 
his  usual  accpetable  inanner.  He  call- 
ed upon  General  Manager,  Gordon 
H.  True,  for  an  expression  of  his 
thoughts  at  this  particular  time  and 
Manager  True  responded  with  an  acl- 
dress  on  the  benefit  and  need  of  such 
livestock  shows  >as  the  California  In- 
ternational has  proven  to  be.  He  was 
followed  by  Secretary  Sam  H.  Greene, 
of  the  California  Dairy  Council,  who 
talked  on  the  best  kinds  of  milk  to 
feed  swine,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence! to  the  color. 

Robert  E.  Jones  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee  also  talked  on  the  benefit  of  the 
Stock  shows  for  the  livestock  indus- 
try and  the  swine  side  of  it  in  particu- 
lar. 

J.  Francis  O'Connor,  proprietor  of 
Castleview  Ranch  and  prominent 
breeder  of  Berkshires,  located  in  Santa 
Rosa.'  was  called  upon  and  wanted  to 
know  why  they  picked  on  him,  but 
we  a  1.1  know  that  O'Connor  always 
has  something  very  acceptable  to  say, 
and  it  was  no  exception  this  time. 

Last,  but  pot  least,  Mr.  Roy  E. 
Fisher,  breeder  of  Duroc-Jerseys  and 
Hampshires  from  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
who  has  a  most  excellent  exhibit  at 
the  show,  said  a  few  words  in  appre-  i 
ciation  of  his  treatment  while  in  Cali-  ! 
fornia.    This  closed  a  very  pleasant  I 
evening. 


Banquet    of    Western  Berkshire 
Congress. 

A.  Joyous  occasion?  That  hardly 
expresses  it.  Neither  could  it  be  called 
Exactly  hilarious,  although  with  the 
Irish  element  always  ready  for  a  ruc- 
tion, it  sometimes  veered  in  that  di- 
rection. 

There  were  numerous  reasons  for 
the  good  feeling  prevailing  and  fore- 
most perhaps  was  the  presnce  of 
Dean  C.  F.  Curtiss  of  the  Iowa  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  and  President  of 
the  American  Berkshire  Association. 
Another  reason  that  always  equalled 
the  first  was  the  winnings  of  the  Berk- 
shires in  the  fat  classes.  A  pen  of  3 
barrows  exhibited  by  A.  B.  Humphrey 
won  in  very  strong  competition  the 
grand  championship  over  all  breeds 
and  crosses.  Something  indeed  to  be 
proud  of.  In  addition  to  this  the  win- 
ning by  the  Napa  State  Hospital  of 
the  grand  championship  on  carlot  of 
fat  Berkshire  barrows  was  a  "great 
feather  in  the  cap"  of  the  Berkshire 
breeders.  The  awards  were  made  not 
by  prejudiced  judges,  but  by  Duroc- 
Jersey  and  Poland-China  men.  In  fat 
barrow  contests  in  a  majority  of 
shows,  breeders  of  Berkshires  claim 
most  of  the  championship  winnings. 

Dean  Curtiss  spoke  at  considerable 
length  on  his  favorable  impressions 
of  this,  the  first  California  Interna- 
tional, and  the  need  for  the  continu- 
I  ance  of  this  institution  at  this  place. 
He  also  mentioned  the  lack  of  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  breeders  and  the 
farmers  generally  in  National  Swine 
and  National  Dairy  Shows. 

General     Manager     True,    J.  L. 
I  Thatcher,    Secretary    Anderson,  Mr. 
O'Connor,  Mr.  Upham,  Mrs.  Hardy  and 
others  spoke  on  the  excellency  of  the 
Berkshire  breed  and  the  need  of  more 
1  publicity  for  them.  , 

Wm,  L.  Carruthers  acted  as  toast- 
Bter  in  his  usual  genjal  manner. 


Bnroc-Jersey  Meeting. 
A  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday, 
November  4,  in  the  California  Build- 
ling  and  was  called  to  order  by  V. 
"?.  Dolcini,  Vice-president.    The  bus- 
noss  of  the  most   inipo.tanr  e  tran- 
sacted was  in   relation   to  the  con- 
signment sale  which   is  scheduled  to 
be   held   January    14    next    at  the 


University  Farm,  Davis.  The  breeders 
decided  to  make  it  a  guaranty  sale 
of  40  bred  sows  and  gilts,  of  the  very 
highest  quality  possible  to  procure  in 
the  State.  Prof.  J.  I.  Thompson  is  the 
plucking  committee,  which  is  a  guar- 
antee in  itself  that  the  animals  will 
be  everything  they  should. 

Prof.  H,  H.  Kildee,  Ames,  Iowa, 
judge  of  the  Duroc-Jerseys  at  the 
California  International,  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  members  present,  stated 
that  he  was  particularly  well  pleased 
with  the  exhibit  of  Durocs  and  con- 
gratulated the  members  on  having 
such  excellent  stock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 


J.  P.  Walker  reports  the  sale  re- 
cently of  5  junior  yearling  sows  and 
1  boar  to  A.  W.  Winterton  for  $1,200. 
Mr.  Winterton  is  owner  of  an  820- 


pound  male  litter  mate  to  the  first 
prize  junior  yearling  boar  at  Tulare 
and  Visalia  and  second  at  Fresno, 
owned  by  Mr.  Walker. 


A  farm  magazine  is  improved  by 
just  as  much  as  its  readers  indicate 
their  pleasure  or  displeasure.  Let's 
hear  from  you. 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 


are  combined  in  the  set  of 

Prince  Riverside  Walker 

Aaggie  Acme  ol  Riverside 
2nd  and  Mies  Valley  Mead 
De  Kol  Walker,  bis  two  sis- 
ters, made  the  highest  ol- 
ficial  yearly  butter  recorc- 
and  the  highest  butter  rec- 
ord for  three-year-olds,  re- 
spectively, for  1917-18  His 
get  won  first  prize  at  Sac- 
ramento last  year.  We  are 
breeding    his   daughters  to 

KING  KORNBYKE 
PONTIAC  20TH 

our  young  86,500  sire,  whose 
great  individuality,  fl'u  type. 

Come  and 


and  backing  of  an  unbroken  line  of  great  producing  dams  are  hard  to  beat, 
see  the  result  of  this  breeding  or  write  us  for  further  particulars. 

Our  Entire  Herd  la  Tuberculin  Tested. 

TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 


W.  J.  HIGDON,  Owner 


TULARE,  C/«  . 


H.  l>.  REDD,  Herdsman 


Is  Every  Animal 
At  Its  Best? 

Don't  let  your  stock  lose  their  Summer's  gain 
through  November  neglect.  Your  animals  are 
now  going  on  dry  feed  —  hay  and  grain. 

It's  a  big  change  from  the  succulent,  nutritious 
grasses  of  summer  pastures 
which  supply  the  needed 
laxatives  and  tonics. 

Keep  your  animals'  bowels 
open  and  regular — drive  out 
the  worms  — keep  their 
blood  rich  and  keep  their 
digestion  good  by  feeding 

Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic 

A  Conditioner  and  Worm  Expeller 

Keep  your  stock  up  on  their  appetites.  Don't  allow 
them  to  "get  off  feed"  and  in  a  run-down  condition. 

Condition  your  cows  for  calving  by  feeding  Dr.  Hess 
Stock  Tonic  before  freshing.    Then  feed  it  regularly  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  milk.    It  lengthens  the  milking  period- 
Buy  Stock  Tonic  according  to  the  size  of  your  herd. 
Here's  a  suggestion  for  your  guidance:   Get  from  your 
dealer  two  pounds  for  each  average  hog,  five  pounds 
for  each  hbrse,  cow  or  steer,  to  start  with,  feed  as 
directed  and  then  watch  results. 

Why  Pay  the  Peddler  Twice  My  Price? 


You  buy  Dr.  Hess  Stock  Tonic  at  an  honest 
price  from  a  responsible  dealer  in  your  own 
town  who  guarantees  it,  and  who  refunds 
your  money  if  it  does  not  do  as  claimed. 

25-lb.  Pall,  $2.50;  100-lb.  drum,  $8.00 

Except  in  Canada. 
Smaller  packages  in  proportion. 

DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse 
Killer  Kills  Lice 


Dr.Hess  Poultry 
PAN-A-CE-A 

Will  Start  Your 
Pullets  and  Moulted 
Hens  to  Laying 
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Poultry  for  Profit  and  Pleasure 

Prize  Feathered  and  Furred  Stock  Seen  at  International  Livestock  Show. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  H.  E.  Pastor. 


With  eggs  approaching  the  dollar-a- 
dozen  mark,  with  rabbit  pelts  threat- 
ening to  replace  in  popularity  the 
expensive  lynx,  fox,  and  seal,  and  with 
fancy  pigeons  of  all  kinds  away  up  in 
the  air,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
raisers  of  poultry,  pigeons  and  rabbit 
stock  should  have  waked  up  to  the 
commercial  possibilities  of  their  spe- 
cialties, and  that  they  featured  a  rec- 
ord display  of  their  best  birds  and 
bunnies  at  the  California  International 
Livestock  Show. this  week,  at  the  old 
California  building  on  the  Marina.  In 
point  of  numbers  and  quality  the  dis- 
play of  animal  life  that  rekindled  for 
a  brief  span  the  glories  of  that  old 
architectural  relic  of  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 
"put  it  all  over"  any  previous  display 
of  the  kind  ever  attempted  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast;  and  any  of  our  commercial 
poulterers  or  poulteresses,  rabbiters 
or  rabbitresses,  who  sidestepped  this 
show  sidestepped  their  best  interests. 

The  aristocrats  of  California's  finest 
poultry  yards,  rabbit  hutches  and  pig- 
eon lofts  were  there  in  satisfying 
numbers;  and  Dr.  D'Evelyn  and  Robt. 
N.  Moore,  under  whose  joint  superin- 
tendency  this  aggregation  of  feathered 
and  furred  blue-bloods  was  assembled, 
may  well  feel  proud  of  their  achieve- 
ment. The  throngs  of  visitors  who 
viewed  these  splendid  specimens  of 
California  poultry  enterprise  were  re- 
paid many  times  for  their  trouble  in 
the  educative  value  of  the  object  les- 
sons furnished.  An  early  estimate 
placed  the  number  of  poultry  exhibi- 
tors at  72  and  of  rabbit  fanciers  at  74, 
and  it  was  confidently  expected  by  the 
management  that  as  high  as  1,500 
poultry  and  rabbit  exhibits  would  be 
on  exhibition.  All  the  available  space 
for  livestock  and  accessories  was 
taken. 

The  show  was  well  attended,  and 
most  of  the  visitors  showed  by  the 
keen  interest  taken  that  they  were 
there  on  business  bent.  Exhibitors, 
on  the  whole,  were  pleased  with  the 
results  of  their  efforts.  Of  course,  it 
goes  without  saying  that  each  exhib- 
itor had  the  best  stock  in  his  class. 
But  judges  are  contrary  creatures  at 
times,  and  refuse  to  view  each  exhibit 
through  the  rose-colored  glasses 
kindly  proffered  by  its  owner.  How- 
ever, the  consensus  of  judgment  was 
that  they  erred  little,  if  at  all,  in  the 
distribution  of  the  ribbons  and  the 
passing  out  of  the  prizes. 

In  this  show,  as  in  most  others,  the 
fancier  was  in  the  ascendant,  which  is 
quite  natural,  for  it  is  pretty  gener- 
ally admitted  that  the  great  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  the  poultry 
industry  have  been  his  handiwork— 
the  results  of  painstaking  and  intelli- 
gent experimentation.  In  the  hands 
of  the  slothful  and  indifferent  the  best 
of  breeds  will  deteriorate — not  only  in 
beauty  but  in  profit-making  qualities. 
And  were  it  not  for  the  fancier  it  is 
doubtful  if  a  poultry  show  were  a  pos- 
sibility. Anyway,  in  this  show  the 
utilitarian  side  was  not  strongly  rep- 
resented. The  White  Leghorn,  for  ex- 
ample, the  great  commercial  bird  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  had  but  few  entries, 
though  what  were  shown  were  worthy 
specimens.  A  pen  of  birds  of  this 
class  shown  by  Porster  Bros,  of 
Berkeley  attracted  much  attention. 

One  of  the  most  popular  single 
classes  in  this  show  was  the  English 
Orpington,  the  buff  and  black  colors 
being  most  in  favor.  The  white  variety, 
of  which  some  fine  specimens  were  on 
hand,  have  incurred  some  little  preju- 
dice among  California  breeders  owing 
to  the  tendency  of  the  white  color  of 
this  fowl  to  become  brassy  in  our 
warm  climate — a  peculiarity  that 
White  Leghorns  and  Minorcas  are  less 
prone  to.  The  Blue  Orpington,  too, 
though  undoubtedly  the  most  beautiful 
in  coloring,  receives  indifferent  atten- 
tion for  the  reason  that  it  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  breed  true  to  color.  Some  of 
these  Orpingtons  were  magnificent 
specimens  of  dual-purpose  fowl.  Many 
of  the  Orpingtons  shown,  as  well  as 
R.  I.  Reds,  were  imported  from  the 
East  directly  to  this  show.  Some  Or- 
pington entries  of  the  Buff  variety 
were  scheduled  by  Samuel  Abrams  of 


Los  Altos,  and  buff  appeared  to  be  a 
favorite  color. 

The  best  represented  breed  in  the 
show  was  the  Rhode  Island  Red.  It 
attracted  much  interest.  Wm.  A. 
French  of  Stockton,  entered  two  birds 
of  tli is  class;  also  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Silved-Laced  Wyandottes  in 
the  show.  The  R.  I.  Red  is  coming 
ments  believable. 

Plymouth  Rocks  ranked  third  in 
number,  and  some  birds  of  superb 
marking  were  shown.  C.  H.  Vodden 
of  Los  Gatos  had  24  birds  of  this  class 
in  the  exhibit.  The  beautiful  pencil- 
ing and  physical  vigor  of  his  Barred 
Rocks  arrested  the  attention  of  most 
of  the  passers-by.  As  a  sucessful 
breeder  along  scientific  lines  Mr.  Vod- 
den is  hard  to  beat,  as  his  winnings 
on  the  show  circuit  evidence.  C.  E. 
Morrison  of  Fruitvale  also  showed 
some  fine  specimens  of  this  class. 

Japanese  Silkies,  Polish  Crested  and 
other  frizzled  freaks  were  on  dress 
parade  in  the  usual  number  for  the 
amusement  of  the  curious. 

Pigeons. 

There  were  200  entries  in  the  pigeon 
department,  the  squab  or  utility  va- 
riety being  strongly  represented.  Of 
the  ornamental  varieties,  however, 
there  was  no  dearth.  The  opportun- 
ities to  observe  the  whimsicalities  of 
Nature  as  exemplified  in  such  feath- 
ered freaks  as  the  Jacobean,  Fantail, 
Pouter,  Frillback,  Crested  Mondain, 
Tumbler,  Roller,  etc.,  wac  alone  worth 
the  price  of  admission  to  the  show. 
The  King  lofts,  Haywards,  were  the 
largest  exhibitors  in  this  line,  and  Wil- 
liam A.  French  of  Stockton  showed 
some  fine  Pigmy  Pouters  and*  beautiful 
Carneaux.  Haywards  walked  away 
with  most  of  the  prizes. 

Twice]  fc 

For  some  unaccountable  reason  the 
turks  were  extremely  shy  of  this  show, 
only  three  specimens  putting  in  an 
appearance.  These  were  of  the  Bour- 
bon Red  variety — most  beautiful  birds. 
The  great  Bronze  variety,  the  most 
popular  of  all  and  the  most  important 
from  the  commercial  standpoint,  was 
conspicuous  by  its  absence.  As  one 
spectator  exclaimed,  to  whom  I  made 
this  remark:  "They  are  not  only  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  ,but  there 
are  none!" 

Geese  and  Dtlcks. 

Only  three  geese,  of  the  large  Tou- 
louse kind,  were  shown.  Of  ducks  on 
exhibition  the  Indian  Runner  ranked 
foremost;  then  followed  the  Rouen 
and  the  White  Pekin  in  the  order 
named. 

The  Rabbit  Section. 

In  the  rabbit  department  there 
were  specimens  of  all  kinds,  colors, 
creeds,  conditions,  and  nationalities. 
There  were  Belgian.  Flemish,  Dutch, 
American,  English,  New  Zealand,  et  al. 
— everything  but  a  Welsh  rabbit,  with 
which  the  city  visitors  were  prob- 
ably most  familiar.  The  writer  was 
told  by  a  rabbit  connoisseur  that  it 
was  the  largest  and  finest  exhibit  of 
rabbits  and  hares  ever  held  west  of 
Chicago.  It  occupied  the  spotlight,  so 
to  speak,  standing  inv  the  center  of 
the  old  ball-room  of  the  California 
Building,  while  the  poultry  and.  pigeon 
exhibits  formed  a  fringe  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  main  floor  and  in  the 
gallery  above — a  space  allotment  not 
altogether  to  the  liking  of  some  of  the 
poultry  exhibitors.  Superintendent 
Robt.  N.  Moore  said  there  ifere  642 
rabbit  specimens  on  display,  and  they 
were  as  fine  a  looking  bunch  as  could 
well  be  gathered  together  under  one 
roof.  It  numbered  35  more  than  were 
ever  before  assembled  west  of  Chica- 
go, and  the  management  took  a  just 
pride  in  this  record.  There  were  230 
Flemish  Giants  alone.  As  a  repro- 
ducer and  meat-maker  the  rabbit  takes 
on  double-quick  action,  and  when  in- 
telligently handled  puts  a  deep  crimp 
in  the  meat  bill  of  its  ownert  to  say 
nothing  of  the  rich  revenue  received 
from  the  sale  of  the  skins — at  least, 
this  is  the  information  this  writer  got 
from  interviews  with  enthusiastic  ex- 
hibitors. Certainly,  the  soft  and  beau- 
tiful colorings  of  some  of  the  varieties 


shown,  as  the  French  Silver,  Silver 
Gray,  Steel  Gray,  and  others  would 
seem  to  make  these  perfervid  state- 
ments believabl. 

In  addition  to  the  ribbons,  silver 
cups  were  offered  for  outstanding  dis- 
plays by  Dr.  D'Evelyn,  General  Super- 
intendent of  the  Poultry  Division;  Er- 
win  Wiesner,  Supt.  of  the  Rabbit 
Show,  the  Sperry  Flour  Co.,  and 
others,  which  served  to  attract  the 
large  representation  of  furry  favor- 
ites and  to  make  this  department  so 
notable  a  success.  The  list  -of  rab- 
bit awards  was  not  available  at  time 
of  going  to  press. 


IMin/IIiY  AWARDS. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Robt.  N. 
Moqrc  of  Oakland,  the  Rural  Press 
was  enabled  to  obtain  a  list  of  the 
poultry  awards  (excepting  sweep- 
stakes) in  time  for  this  issue,  which 
for  mechanical  reasons  we  were 
obliged  to  put  to  press  early  in  the 
week.    They  are  as  follows: 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Cha«  H.  Vodden.  Los  Gatos — First  in  hens, 
first  and  third  on  cockerels,  first  on  pullets, 
first  on  exhibition  pen.  first  on  pullet-bred 
cocks,  first  on  hens,  cockerel-mated,  first 
and  second  on  cockerel,  pullet-mated,  first  on 
hen  cockerel-bred,  first  on  pullet  cockerel-ma- 
ted, first  and  second  on  hens,  puUet-mated. 
first  on  hens  cockerel-mated. 

Rose  craft  Plymouth  Rock  Yards — First  on 
cock,  second  on  hen.  third  on  pullet. 

Poppy  Hill  Poultry  Farm. Oakland — Second 
on  cockerel,  third  hens,  second  and  third  on 
hens,  cockerel-mated. 

Hale  Prattler.  Dkiah — Third  on  hens.. 

R.  P.  Lutzi,  San  Francisco  —  Second  on 
pullets. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

O.  B.  Hunt,  Berkeley —  First  on  cock  and 
first  on  hen. 

J.  J.  Smith,  Oakland — Took  all  honors  on 

pullets. 

H.  A.  Land.  Winters  (the  oldest  poultry  ex- 
hibitor in  California)  took  first  on  hen. 
BUFF   PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
C.  M.  Newbert.  San  Mateo — First  on  cock, 
first  on  hen. 

Mrs.  D.  F.  SmaU,  Willows — First  on  pen. 

PARTRIDGE   PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 
Mr   and  Mrs.    8.   CavUl.  Kentfield — First 
on  pen. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES. 

James  Whyte.  Oakland — First  and  second  on 
cockerel,  first  on  hen,  first  on  pullet. 

Geo.  H.  Buhrman,  Santa  Cruz — Third  on 
cockerel,   third  on  pullets. 

SILVER-LACED  WYANDOTTES. 

Wm.  A.  French.  Stockton — First  on  hen 
first  on  pullets. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Fuller  Richmond — Second  on 
cockerel  second  on  pullets. 

Frank  Blackwell,  Sacramento — First  on 
cockerel. 

PARTRIDGE  WYANDOTTES. 

All   honors   to   Manuel    Roberts.  Concord. 
COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES. 

AU  honors  to  G.  W.  McNear.  Jr..  Concord. 
RHODE  ISLAND  REDS. 

M.  E.  Jeter.  San  Francisco— First  on  cock, 
third  on  hen.  third  on  pens. 

Oak  Shadows  Farm,  Redwood  City — Second 
on  cock,  first  on  cockerels,  second  on  pullets. 

Ward'*  Poultry  Farm.  San  Jose- — Second  on 
hen. second  on  cockerel,  first  on  pens. 

F.  M.  Lail.  San  Jose — Third  on  cockerels, 
first  and  third  on  pullets,  second  on  pen. 

Alex.  A  .  Peterson.  San  Francisco — Third 
on  cock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Cavill.  Kentfield — 
Second  on  rose  comb  hen. 

S.    C.   WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Jno.  J.  Waiuran.  Jr..  Oakland — First  on 
cock,  first  on  pullets. 

A.  F.  Schwartz.  Callstoga — Second  on  cock, 
third  on  pen. 

W.  S.  Frieman — Third  on  cockerels,  second 
on  pullets. 

F.  O.  Halston,  Haywards^First  and  second 
on  cockerels.  . 

Oak  Shadows  Farm — Third  on  pullet. 

8.  C.  BROWN  LEGHORNS. 
All  honors  to  Wm.  A.  French. 

8.  C.   BUFF  LEGHORNS. 
Manuel   Roberts.  Concord — First   on  cock, 
second  on  hen.  third  on  cockerels,  second  on 
pullets. 

C.  M.  Newbert.  San  Mateo — Second  on  cock, 
first  and  second  on  cockerels. 

Ausr.  Belfroge — Third  on  hens. 

ANC0NA8. 

All  honors  to  C.  A.  Wangan.  Jr.. 
8.  C.  BLACK  ORPINGTONS. 

Sequoia  Farm.  Sacramento— First  and  sec- 
ond on  cocks,  first  and  second  on  hens,  first 
and  third  oncockerels,  first  and  third  on  pul- 
lets. 

Iveywood  Farms.  San  Leandro— Third  on 
cocks,  third  on  hens,  second  on  cockerels, 
second  on  pullets,  first  on  pen. 

BLUE  ORPINGTONS. 

C.  R.  Frary.  San  Francisco —  First  on  cook, 
first  on  hen. 

Sequoia  Farm — Second  and  third  on  hens, 
first  on  cockerels,  first  on  pullets. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS. 

Oak  Shadows  Farm — Took  all  the  honors 
on  cocks  and  hens,  first  and  second  on 
cockerels,  first  and  third  on  pullets  first  and. 
third  on  pullets,  first  and  third  on  pens. 

Happy  Land  Poultry  Farm,  San  Mateo*— 
Third  on  cockerels. 

Samuel  Abrams.  Los  Altos — Second  on  pul- 
lets. 

C.  R.  Frary — Second  on  pens. 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 

R.  P.  Lutzi.  first  on  cock,  third  on  hens, 
third  on  cockerels,  first  on  pullets,  third  on 
pen. 

Oak  Shadows  Farm — First  and  second  on 
hens,  second  and  third  on  pullets. 

Charlie  Stewart.  Sacramento— First  on  cock- 
erel. 


PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
feed  high  grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  pool- 
hymen  to  ase  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.    The  best  is  al 
ways  the  cheapest. 

GOLD  BEAR 
BEEF  SCRAPS 


[Sacked  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack 

Marie  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  oar  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 
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LIGHT  BBAHMAS. 
A.    J.    Panther,    San  Francisco — First  on 
cock,  first  and  third  on  hen. 

Mrs.  Emma  V.  Miller.  Farmington — Second 
on  hens,  second  and  third  on  cockerels,  first 
and  second  on  pullets. 

C.  P.  Shockley — First  on  cockerels 
Mrs.   H.   W.   McXagan,    San  Bernardino — 
Third  on  pullets. 

Ratto  Stock  Farm,  Napa — First  on  pen. 

WHITE    AND    BLACK  LANGSHANS. 
All  honors  to  Geo.  Lohr,  San  Francisco. 

BUFF  COCHINS. 
Ratto  Stock  Farm — First  on  pen. 

WHITE  HOUDANS. 
All  honors  to  R.  P.  Lutzi. 

SILVER  CAMPINES. 
1  C.  A.  Potts — First  on  Cock. 

EXHIBITION   IN   BLACK   RED  GAMES. 
All  honors  to  Mr.  aind  Mrs.  W.  R.  Fuller 
EXHIBITION  OF  SILVER  DUCKLING  GAMES 
All  honors  to  R.  S.  Northey,  Oakland. 

PIT  GAMES. 
All  honors  to  R.  S.  Northey. 

DARK  CORNISH. 
Percival    E.    Edouart,    Los  Angeles — First 
on  cock,  second  on  hen. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Wood,  Oakdale — First  on  hens, 
first  on  cockerel. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Ode,  San  Francisco — First  on 
pullet. 

BLUE  ANBALUSIANS. 
All  honors  to  S.  J.  Morrison,  Chico 

SILVER    NON-BEARDED  POLISH. 
All  honors  to  A.  J.  Coe,  Lodi 

SILVER-GRAY  DORKINGS. 
All  honors  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  S.  Cavill 
CAPONS. 

Trios —  First  and  second.  Mrs.  Henrietta 
W.  McLagan  on  White  Brahmas;  third,  Charlie- 
Stewart  on  Buff  Orpingtons. 

GRAY   TOULOUSE  GEESE. 
Old  grander,  Wm.  A.  French. 
First  on  young-  gander,  and  first  on  young 
goose,  Mrs.  B.  Fowler,  Lodi. 

TURKEYS. 

All  honors  to  Happyland  Poultry  Farm  on 
Red  Bourbons. 

ROUEN  DUCKS. 
Old  drakes — First.  Wm.  A.  French;  second 
and  third.  Mrs.  Emma  V.  Miller. 

Old  ducks — First,  Mrs.  Emma  V.  Miller-  sec- 
ond. Wm.  A.  French. 

Young  drakes  and  ducks — All  honors  to 
Mrs.  Emma  V.  Miller. 

WHITE  PEKINS. 
All  honors  to  A.  J.  Coe. 

PENCILLED  INDIAN  RUNNERS. 
Old  drake — Second,  Aug.  Belfrage 
FAWN   INDIAN  RUNNERS. 
V  '   1'    ;  '"  Saolamen'o — All  honors  on  old 
drakes,  first  and  second  on  old  ducks,  first  and 
third  on  young  drakes.    All  honors  on  young 
ducks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Cavill  third  on  old 
ducks  ,  second  on  young  drakes. 

COLORED  MUSCOVY. 
All  honors  to  Mrs.  Bessie  Fowler 
COLORED  MUSCOVY. 
,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Boeddiker — First  on  old  drake. 
Young  drakes — First,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney 
Cavill;  second.  C.  R.  Frary. 

Young  duck — First.  C.  R.  Frary. 

HOW    THE    POULTRYMAN  IS 
GETTING  RICH. 

  / 

Eggs  are  selling  in  San  Francisco 
this  week  for  topnotch  prices,  also 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the  East.  It 
would  seem  like  a  harvest  time  for 
the  egg  poultryman,  and  would  be  if 
he  had  any  stock  to  sell— but  he 
hasn't  or  very  little.  High  prices 
without  supplies  to  realize  on  avail 
the  poultry  raiser  little.  He  can't  buy 
automobiles,  pianos,  phonographs,  and 
government  bonds  on  "high  quota- 
tions." It  is  high  prices  on  sales 
consummated  only  that  bring  these 
luxuries — and  the  hens  are  now  on 
strike. 


A  SUCCESSFUL  POULTRY  ORGAN- 
IZATION. 


The  annual  report  of  General  Man- 
ager J.  H.  Barber,  of  the  Poultry  Pro- 
ducers of  Central  California,  presents 
this  summary  of  the  growth  and  op- 
erations of  that  association  since  its 
incorporation  in  October,  1916.  It  be- 
gan business  January  29,  1917. 

During  the  first  year  of  operation, 
ending  January  31,  1918,  we  handled 
213,532  cases  of  eggs,  which  sold  for 
12,382,444.23.  After  deduction  of 
transportation  charges,  2  cents  a 
dozen  for  selling  cost,  and  1  cent  for 
capital  stock,  the  net  amount  paid  to 
the  members  in  cash  was  $2,170,626.26. 
This  was  an  average  of  34  cents  a 
dozen  net  for  all  eggs  of  all  grades. 

In  the  second  year,  ending  January 
31,  1919,  we  received  270,313  cases  of 
eggs  and  sold  them  for  $3,712,523.17. 
|  The  net  returns  to  the  members  totaled 
$3,425,717.91,  which  averaged  42^ 
cents  a  dozen,  net  cash,  for  all  eggs  of 
all  grades. 

For  the  seven  months  from  Febru- 
ary 1,  1919,  to  August  27,  1919,  we  re- 
ceived 228,677  cases  of  eggs,  which 
sold  for  $3,055,337.31.  The  cash  re- 
turns to  the  members  were  $2,814,- 
737.90,  an  average  of  41  cents  a  dozen, 
net  cash,  for  all  eggs  of  all  grades 
during  the  seven  months. 

The  amount  of  eggs  handled  in  1918 
was  26  per  cent  more  than  in  1917, 
and  the  amount  of  money  received  for 
eggs  was  nearly  56  per  cent  more. 


The  total  cash  returns  to  members  in- 
creased 58  per  cent 

Comparing  the  seven  months'  record 
of  1919  with  the  same  period  of  1918, 
we  find  that  our  egg  receipts  this  year 
have  so  far  exceeded  those  of  1918  by 
15  per  cent,  while  the  increase  in 
money  received  is  30  per  cent. 

This  association  has  succeeded  in 
carrying  out  two  leading  principles 
had  in  view  at  its  inception,  viz.: 
First,  to  establish  a  reputation  for  as- 
sociation eggs  as  the  very  best  on  the 
market.  Second,  to  stabilize  the  local 
market  by  removing  from  it  the  sur- 
plus which  in  the  past  has  enabled 
speculators  to  manipulate  the  market 
for  their  own  profit  at  the  expense 
of  both  producers  and  consumers. 

TARIFF  ON  FOREIGN  EGGS  ILL- 
ADVISED. 


The  effort  to  initiate  an  agitation  for 
legislation  imposing  a  tariff  on  egg 
imports  from  foreign  countries  is  not 
encouraged  by  our  legislators  at 
Washington  at  this  time.  The  popular 
protest  against  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, and  especially  the  present  high 
market  cost  of  eggs,  both  East  and 
West,  makes  the  time  for  such  a  move 
inauspicious. 


A  BATTERY  OF  QUESTIONS. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  answer  the 
following  questions.  I  have  three  acres 
of  alfalfa  and  one  and  one-half  or  two 
acres  of  yard.  1.  How  shall  I  make  a 
chicken  house  to  keep  about  2,000  or 
3,000  chickens?  2.  How  many  chick- 
ens are  enough  for  one  man  to  take 
care  of?  3.  Is  there  any  market  for 
capons?  If  any,  what  difference  of 
price  between  capons  and  roosters? 
4.  Where  can  I  get  the  best  book  on 
the  poultry  business  in  California,  and 
price?  5.  Where  is  the  best  location 
around  Los  Angeles? — Subscriber,  Ca- 
lexico. 

1.  Long,  open-front  houses  divided 
into  sections. 

2.  One  thousand  for  the  man  of  av- 
erage experience. 

3.  Capons  find  a  ready  market,  par- 
ticularly if  offered  to  private  fam- 
ilies, clubs,  etc.  On  an  average  the 
price  per  pound  is  about  40  per  cent 
more  than  for  roosters. 

4.  California  Poultry  Practice.  We 
sell  it — one  dollar,  postpaid.  ' 

5.  The  best  location  for  our  corres- 
pondent near  Los  Angeles  is  that 
neighborhood  in  which  are  already 
located  the  greatest  number  of  suc- 
cessful commercial  poultry  keepers. 


FALL  OFF  IN  EGG  PRODUCTION. 


To  the  Editor:  Have  about  150 
hens  that ,  have  the  range  of  a  rice 
field  where  they  get  green  stuff  and 
ripened  rice.  They  have  before  them 
all  the  time  green  ground  bone,  beef 
scrap,  ground  oyster  shell,  grit,  and 
a  ready  mixed  "Egg  and  Feather" 
food  and  clean  water.  They  are  also 
fed  wheat  twice  daily  and  about  five 
gallons  of  garbage,  of  which  at  least 
half  is  skim  milk.  Most  of  them  are 
through  the  molt,  but  their  egg  pro- 
duction is  decreasing  instead  of  in- 
creasing. Their  combs  appear  pale 
and  shrunken.  Have  been  told  that 
garbage  would  cause  trouble  but  none 
fed  are  over  24  hours  old.  Is  that  the 
trouble;  if  not,  what  is  it? — Mrs.  B. 
F.  C,  Pleasant  Grove. 

Probably  two  chief  causes  of 
trouble.  (1)  Rice  is  very  starchy. 
(2)  Perhaps  something  detrimental  in 
the  garbage.  The  skim  milk  is  very 
desirable.  If  all  other  things  in  gar- 
bage were  discarded  and  the  milk 
made  into  clauber  or  cottage  cheese, 
it  would  go  a  long  way  to  balance  the 
rice  and  excess  grains. 


FATTENING    AND  SELLING 
TURKEYS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  you  would 
tell  me  the  best  thing  to  fatten  tur- 
keys on  and  the  best  place  to  sell 
them  to  advantage  and  if  there  is  a 
market  for  the  feathers. — M.  S.,  San 
Miguel. 

Any  of  the  sorghum  grains.  An  as- 
sortment of  them  is  better  than  one 
kind.  If  some  Indian  corn  is  added 
the  result  will  be  better  still.  Indian 
corn  and  common  yellow  corn,  fed 
alone,  is  also  good  for  the  purpose. 
(2)   McCullough    Provision    Co.,  340 


Iftr&s  away  fo*>  several 
t/ay&~anct  iSbftcf,  on  jtny 
return  thai  ihe  macA/neA 
were  regti/aiecf  ty/iAin  a  „ 
/Paction  of  a  degree' 

— says  P.  R.  Lyding,  of  Sevastopol— a  poultry  raiser  with 
26  years'  experience.  The  machines  th»t  kept  temperature 
so  remarkably  were  equipped  with  Charters'  Regulators. 
And  the  Charters*  Regulator  is  an  important— but  not  the 
only  feature  of 

CHARTERS  INCUBATOR 

The  incubator  is  of  particularly  substantial  build— 540  egg  capacity — a  special  ventilation 
and  moisture  retention  system — hollow  cylinder  boiler  that  gives  the  greatest  heating  surface, 
insuring  active  circulation  in  the  coils.  The  boiler  has  removable  bottom— which  allows 
easy  cleaning.  Every  detail  of  construction  has  been  made  as  nearly  as  possible  perfect. 
And  to  add  to  this— the  Charters*  Incubator  has  the  Charters'  Regulator  built  in — the  only 
incubator  so  equipped  in  its  manufacture. 

H.  L.  Brown  of  Ceres,  Cal. — 
G.  L.  Hawley  of  Madera,  Cal. — 
Enoch  Crews  of  Seabright — are 
among  the  users  of  Charters'  In- 
cubator— and  these  and  many 
others  report  enthusiastically  on 
the  satisfaction  they'give. 

It  has  done  wonders  in  the  saving  of 
time,  money  and  woiry  for  others  —  it 
will  do  the  as  me  for  you.  If  it  does  not 
— your  money  back.  That's  fair  enough 
— isn't  it? 


With  reference  to  the  Regulator— It's  the 
two  thermostats  that  do  the  trick,  one  outside 
and  one  in  the  egg  chamber:  by  actually  antici- 
pating any  change  of  temperature — and  auto- 
matically adjusting  the  flame  to  meet  the  new 
conditions.  The  temperature  outside  may  vary 
as  much  as  70  degrees,  without  producing  as 
much  as  half  a  degreeo  f  change  in  the  egg  cham- 
ber. Charters'  Regulator  is  entirely  unlike  the 
"sleeve**  type— which  has  proven  unsuccessful. 

s  And  the  big  tank — holds  a  supply  of  fuel  that 
will  run  the  lamp  from  two  to  three  weeks  with- 
out refilling.  That  means  one  refilling  and 
trimming  only  each  week. 

Write  today  for  our  catalog — or  better  still  send  in  your  order  now — for  a  Regulator,  or 
the  fully  equipped  Incubator — so  we  can  deliver  in  time  for  your  fall  hatch.  The  Incubator, 
equipped  with  Regulator  is  $65.   The  Regulator  is  $10. 

See  The  Charter*  at  principal  fairs  and  poultry  shows  this  year* 

CHARTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

336  Soquei  Avmuo,  Santa  Our.,  California 


Not  LayingYet? 
Start  Them! 

YOUR  hens  and  pullets  should  be 
producing  eggs  —  making 
profits  —  by  now.   Hens  should^ 
be  over  their  molt  —  pullets  de-  \, 
veloped — both  on  the  job.    Egg  " 
prices  are  up —  it's  up  to  you  to 


now 


— -and  all  Winter 


Pratts  Poultry  Regulator 

Invigorates  and  strengthens  —  hastens  ma- 
turity—starts fowls  laying  weeks  earlier.  Pre- 
vents losses  —  economical  to  use  —  costs  about  a 
cent  a  month  per  hen.    Test  Pratts.  Poultry 
Regulator  at  our  risk  : 


Tour  Money  Back  if  YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied" 

Sold  by  60.000  dealers.  There's  one  near  you 
Write  for  Pratts  NEW  Poultry  Book-Free 

PRATT  FOOD  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  Chicago  Toronto 

Makers  of  Pratts  Animal  Regulator,  Hog  Tonic. 
Dip  and  Disinfectant  Veterinary  Remedies 


Cash  for  Turkeys 

AND  ALL  POULTRY 

Be  fair  with  yourself.  You  have  used  great  care  and  hard  work  raisins  your  flocks. 
Why  not  use  the  same  eareful  methods  in  marketing  them 

Take  no  chances,  but  sell  direct  to  the  largest  exclusive  Poultry  house  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  whose  responsibility  is  unquestioned,  and  be  sure  to  (ret  the  highest  market  price. 

Our  reputation  is  built  on  fair  dealings,  honest  weights,  and  quick  remittances,  cov- 
ering a  period  of  12  years. 

References,  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  California, 
v  or  jour  own  Hanker  can  tell  you  who  we  are. 

NATIONAL  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

611  E.  THIRD  STREET  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Write  us  the  number  of  Turkeys  or  Fowls  you  may  have  to  sell  as  we  operate  branch 
houses  and  may  have  a  buyer  in  your  vicinity. 


Davis  street,  San  Francisco.  (3)  Sun- 
set Feather  Co.,  850  Howard  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


The  quality  of  California  fruits  has 
been  attained  by  elimination  of  unde- 
sirable varieties.  It  is  not  so  easy  to 
improve  the  character  of  our  popula- 
tion by  this  means. 


7/y  C0ULS0NS  EGG  FOOD 

V  &m  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
xa.  V  IF  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
t^aSAv'CHICKENS  FROM 
^BBMBftSHELL  TO  MARKET" 
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Market  Comment 


The  Dollar  a  Dozen  Egg  Arrives. 

The  dollar-a-dozen  egg  is  no  longer 
a  figment  of  the  imagination.  It 
makes  its  unwelcome  bow  this  week 
San  Francisco  to  a  protesting  pub- 
lic—but the  protest  is  in  vain.  This  is 
the  price  demanded  by  a  number  of 
local  d«alers,  due  to  light  receipts. 
The  egg  raisers  who  have  no  stock  to 
sell  —which  is  the  majority— are  not 
getting  rich  on  the  raise. 
Wine  Grape  Men  Not  Discouraged. 

In  spite  of  the  threatening  aspect  of 
recently  enacted  prohibition  legisla- 
tion it  is  reported  that  a  number  of 
Sacramento  valley  vineyardists  are 
contemplating  an  increase  of  their 
wine-grape  acreage  on  account  of  the 
insistent  demand  for  wine  grapes  from 
outside  sources.  Grape  prices  have 
been  unusually  good  this  year  and 
grape  men  have  had,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  year  in  their  history. 
Hop  Culture  Still  a  Live  Industry. 

Contracts  for  next  year's  hop  crop 
are  already  being  entered  into  by 
dealers  and  growers.  So  far  the  high- 
est price  yet  reported  for  the  1920 
output  is  42%c.  Three-year  contracts 
are  offered  on  a  basis  of  34c.  A  pur- 
chase of  400  bales  in  Santa  Rosa  last 
Saturday  virtually  cleaned  up  the  So- 
noma crop. 

Eastern  Fruit  Shipments  Heavy. 

California  fruit  shipments  for  this 
season  to  the  East  exceed  those  of  las 
year  by  approximately  2,000  carloads. 
Grapes  overtop  last  season's  record 
by  1600  cars.    This  is  the  record  to 

Nov-  lst:  1918. 

Care. 

Cherries    'Stilt 

Apricots   

Peaches    2.682 

plums    2.389% 

Petrs    4.424 

Grapes   14,027 

Miscellaneous   53 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


1919. 
Cars. 
335 
419% 
2,772% 
2.880 
4,198% 
15,670 
48 


Total  24.340  26,533 

American  Bacon  ISo  in  France. 

To  stem  the  high  cost  of  living  in 
France,  the  French  Government  has 
this  week  put  on  public  sale  army  food 
supplies  from  the  United  States. 
Prices  have  been  fixed  at  a  maximum 
of  one-half  current  retail  prices. 
This  would  fix  the  price  of  American 
bacon  at  18c. 

Biir  California  Almond  Sale. 

T.  C.  Tucker,  who  has  been  in  New 
York  in  the  interest  of  the  California 
Almond  Growers'  Exchange,  has  sent 
back  word  that  he  has  sold  to  one 
Eastern  buyer  16,000  bags  of  almond3 
at  a  price  exceeding  $500,000. 
Milk  Price  .lumps  in  Log  Angeles. 

On  the  first  of  this  month  standard 
grade  milk  was  advanced  to  16c  in 
Los  Angeles  and  other  grades  propor- 
tionately. The  usual  protests  are  in 
evidence.    .  . 

Good  Prices  for  Sugar  Beets. 

Beet  sugar  percentages  over  in  the 
Pleasanton  district  have  been  running 
very  heavy  this  year.  The  growers 
here  anticipate  that  the  average  price 
for  beets  will  exceed  $12  per  ton. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  November  5,  1919. 
BARLEY. 

Some  demand  for  barley  arose  durin*-  the 
week,  and  while  it  was  not  large  it  was 
enough  to  encourage  the  local  dealers.  This 
demand  added  to  the  fact  that  there  are  al- 
most no  arrivals  in  this  market  caused  an 
increase  of  the  price  of  futures,  which  was 
reflected  in  the  advance  for  spot  barley. 

Peed   $3.15®  3.20 

Shipping   »3.26  ©3.30 

OATS. 

Oats  reflected  the  barley  market  and  made 
some  advance  on  price  this  week.  There  was 
no  new  demand  for  oats  and  in  advance  was 
purely  sympathetic  with  the  higher  level  of 
barley. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.85®  3.00 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Recleaned  Bed  or  Black  for  seed...  Nominal 
CORN. 

Like  the  other  grains  corn  was  stronger 
this  week,  its  strength  being-  baaed  mainly  on 
the  generally  better  tone  to  the  other  grains. 
There  were  practically  no  receipts  in  quantity 
and  no  new  demand  was  developed. 

California   $3.60®  3.70 

Egyptian,  choice   $3.30  ®  3.40 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
886  tons.  This  is  a  drop  of  over  460  tons 
from  the  previous  week  and  over  a  thousand 
tons  compared  with  the  receipts  of  two  weeks 
ago.  Of  these  receipts  those  coming  in  by 
car  are  practically  nominal.  The  fact  that 
stocks  now  in  the  city  are  being  consumed 
and  the  receipts  are  so  small  makes  the  ad- 
vances in  prices  quite  natural.  A  considerable 
hay  to  reported  to  have  changed  hands  in  the 
country  districts  at  increased  prices  and  thif 
also  has  had  its  effect  on  the  local  market. 
Export  trade  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  owing 
to  the  strike  of  stevedores,  and  the  handling 
of  hay  coming  in  on  boats  is  made  difficult 
from  the  same  cause. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $18.00®22.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $17. 00 ®  19.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay   $20.00®  23.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay   $16.00  ® 19  00 

Barley  Hay   $16.00  4t20.OO 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay  $18.00  4i  23.00 

Stock  Hay   113.00©  23.00 

No.  1  Barley  Straw,  per  bale...  .5061  .80 
FEEDSTUFFS. 
AU  the  feedstuffs  made  from  the  grains 
were  advanced  in  price  this  week  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  advances  made  in  the  whole 
grain.  There  has  been  no  material  change  in 
the  demand. 

Rolled  Oats   $63.00  ®  64.00 

Rolled  Barley   $64.00 065,00 

Cracked  Corn   $80.00®  81.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $38.00  «45.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Both  potatoes  and  onions  showed  consid- 
erable strength  this  week,  and  while  there 
was  little  change  in  quotations  of  the  latter 
the  tendency  is  upward  for  both  products. 
The  finnnees  of  the  market  indicates  fur- 
ther increase  in  prices  in  the  near  future. 
Tomatoes  are  getting  scarcer,  and  while  not 
so  good  as  a  while  back  they  are  being  sold 


at  higher  prices.  Summer  squash  also  took  a 
decided  upward  turn,  and  eggplant  sold  as 
high  as  $1.76.  compared  with  $1  last  week. 
Hothouse  cucumbers  are  arriving  in  quantity, 
and  bring  a  higher  price  than  produce  grown 
in  the  open  air. 

String  Beans   8®12%c 

Peas  9®llc 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.00®  1.25 

Rhubarb.  Strawberry,  box   Nominal 

Cucumbers   75c®>.00 

do.  Hothouse   $2.00®2.25 

Eggplant,  box   I  $1.26®  1.76 

Lettuce,  per  crate   76c®  1.25 

Tomatoes,  Early  Annas   None 

do,  Stone   .$1.50®  1.75 

Summer  Squash.  lugs,  Alameda  ..$1.25®2.25 

do,   Hubbard   .'  $1.25®  1.50 

Pumpkins   -  75c®  1.00 

Green  Corn.  Alameda,  sack  None 

Potatoes,  local  whites  .$2.50®  2. 75 

do,   Rivers  $2.50® 2.85 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  3%®4c 

Onions,  new  red  ,   Nominal 

do.  Browns   $4 .00® 4. 25 

do.  Yellow   f  $3.75@4.00 

do.  Green.  Alameda   $1.00®  1.25 

Garlic  20®  22c 

No.  1  Hheat.  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $18.00® 22.00 
BEANS. 

There  is  no  change  for  the  better  in  the 
bean  market.  The  report  that  the  Oriental 
bean  crop  this  year  will  be  a  failure  is  not 
generally  believed  by  the  dealers,  who  say 
that  reports  of  this  crop  are  never  reliable. 
In  any  event  the  report,  which  was  encourag- 
ing to  the  Coast  bean  growers,  had  no  effect 
on  the  local  market,  which  showed  an  ad- 
vance in  no  variety,  while  several  sold  at 
lower  quotations.  While  lima  quotations  are 
officially  unchanged  there  seem  to  be  plenty 
from  sources  outside  the  association  which 
may  be  had  for  a  dollar  or  more  below  these 
figures. 

Variety  Old  crop        New  crop 

Bayos   $6.25®  6.50    7.00®  7.25 

Blackeyes  $5.76®  6.00  6.0006.1$ 

Cranberry   $6.00®  6.25    7.26®  7.76 

Pinks   ,$5.60®5.76    6.75® 6.90 

Red  Mexican   .$5.00®6.75  5.50®5.90 

Tepary,.'  $2.60®  2.75 

Garbanzos   ;  9.50®  10.00 

Large  Whites  $5.25®  5.50    6.50®  5.75 

Small  Whites  .....  .$6.00®  6.25    6.00® 6.26 

Limas    $14.60 

do.  Baby  ...J  13.00 

POULTRY. 

The  turkey  market  was  more  or  less  shot 
to  pieces  this  week  by  the  arrival  of  stock 
in  excess  of  the  demand.  Live  turkeys  sold 
as  low  as  38  cents  a  pound  and  50  was  about 
the  limit  on  any  sales.  Dressed  turkeys  were 
also  scaled  about  6  cents  in  price.  Some  of 
the  local  dealers  are  figuring  on  dressed  tur- 
keys at  less  than  60  cents  for  the  holidays, 
and  state  that  the  supply  in  sight  justifies 
theif  predicUon. 

Broilers,  1%  lbs.  and  under  40®  44c 

do,  2  to  3  lbs  35®  36c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  33®34c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  35c 

do.  Leghorns  31  ®  33c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)    '.■  30®  31c 

Old  Roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb. ..45® 48c 

do.  live   38®  40c 


HYE  STOCK  DATE  SALES. 


November  28.  Geo.  W.  Short,  Short- 
horn Cattle,  Sacramento. 

January  15.  California  Duroc-Jersey 
Breeders'  Association,  Davis.  Consign- 
ment sale. 

January  16.  Harvey  M.  Berglund. 
Dixon.    Duroc-Jersey  swine. 

January  31.  Ireland  Ranch,  Owens- 
mouth.  Fifty  bred  Duroc-Jersey  sows 
and  gilts. 

February  12.  San  Joaquin  County 
Poland-China  Breeders'  Association, 
Lodl.     Sixty  bred   sows  and  gilts. 

February  14.  Castleview  Ranch. 
Santa  Rosa.  Fifty  bred  Berkshire 
sows   and  gilts. 

February  17:  Sandercock  Land  Co.. 
Sacramento.     Berkshire  sale. 

February  21.  J.  F.  McSwain,  Merced. 
Poland-Chinas. 

February  28.  J.  H.  Cook,  Paradise. 
Poland-Chinas. 

April  17.  Butte  City  Ranch.  Short- 
horns.    Berkshires,     Shropshires  and 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  J.  L.  Nagle.) 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  Nov.  4,  1919. 
By  J.  L.  Nagle. 

Eastern  markets  in  general  remained  firm 
on  sound  arrivals  during  the  past  week.  The 
demand  continued  active,  both  for  table  and 
wine  grapes,  despite  the  uncertainty  of  the 
wine  situation  iu  connection  with  Congres- 
sional acUon. 

As  shipments  have  been  reduced  materially, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  season  is  very  near 
its  end.  and  due  also  to  recent  froBts  in  the 
grape  sections,  we  look  for  a  sharp  advance 
on  sound  arrivels  next  week. 

Weather  conditions  remaining  favorable, 
shipments  should  continue,   though  in  light 


supply,  for  the  next  three  weeks. 
Averages  for  the  week: 

NEW  YORK:  Malaga  Grapes.  $2.43:  Mis- 
ion.  $2.40;  Tokays  $2.18;  Cormchon,  $2.40; 
Emperors.  $2.35;  Alicante  Bouschet,  $2.90: 
Zinfandel.  $2.42:  Winter  Nelis  Pears.  $3.64; 
B.  Clairgean.  $4.15:  Duchess,  $3.70:  E. 
Beurre.  $3.60. 

BOSTON :  Zinfandel  Grapes.  $1.75:  Tokays, 
$1.90;  Coruichon.  $2.58:  Alicante  Bouschet. 
$2.10;  Malagas.  $1.80:  Muscats,  $1.20;  Em- 
perors, $2.41. 

CHICAGO:  Tokay  Grapes.  $1.70;  Malagas, 
$2.20:  Emperors,  $1.91;  Muscats,  $1.25;  Cor- 
nichon,  $2.36;  Alicante  Bouschet.  $1.60. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


TAMWORT^S 

(The  Bacon  Hoafc 
Largest  Herd  in  tlm'sinte 

DURO  OJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sore  to  please. 
S  WIN  ELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.,         Woodland,  Cal. 


San  Francisco,  November  5,  1919. 

CATTL.K — r 

Steers.  No.  1.  1000-1200  lbs  10%®  11c 

do.  No.  1.  1200-1400  lbs  10  ®10%c 

do.  2nd  quality    8%®  9c 

do.  thin   6%®  7%c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1  8%®  9c 

do,  2nd  quality    7     @  7%c 

do.  thin   4%  ®  6c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good    5%®  6%c 

do,  Fair   4  %  ®  6  %  c 

do,  Thin    3%@  4HC 

Calves,  lightweight  11c 

do,  medium   10c 

do.  heavy    8®  9c 

SHEEP — 

Lambs,  yearling   10c 

do.  milk  12®12%c 

Sheep,   wethers    9®  9%c 

do.  ewes    6  %  ®  7c 

HOGS — 

HogB.  hard,  grain-fed,  100  to  225  lbs.  14c 

do.  225  to  300   13  %c 

do,  300  to  400  lbs  12  %c 


PORTLAND  LIVE  STOCK. 
Portland,  Ore.,  November  3,  1919. 

CATTLE — Market  shaky;  receipts,  2902 
head.  Steers,  best,  $0.60®  10.60;  good  to 
choice,  $9®  9.50;  medium  to  good,  $8®  9: 
fair  to  good.  $7® 8;  common  to  fair,  $5.50® 
6.50:  good  to  choice  cows  and  heifers.  $7.50 
fit  8.50;  medium  to  good,  156.50  ®  7.50;  f au- 
to medium,  $5  50® 6.50:  canners.  $4.75® 
5.76:  bulls,  $5® 7;  prime  light  calves,  $12.50 
®  13.50;  heavy  calves.  $7®12.50;  Blockers 
and  feeders,  $7.S0®9.26. 


HOGS — Market  75c  higher;  receipts,  843 
head.  Prime  mixed,  $14®  14.76;  medium, 
$13.50®14;  smooth  heavies.  $12.60®  13.60: 
rough,  $11.60®12;  pigs,  $12.50®  13. 

SHEEP — Market  steady:  receipts.  772 
head.  Eastern  lambs.  $11@11.50;  valley,  $10 
®  10.50;  feeders.  $8® 9:  yearlings,  $7.50® 9 
wethers.   $7.60®  8.50:  ewes,   $5® 6.50. 


Los  Angeles,   Nov.   4.  1919 

CATTLE — Steers  in  good  demand  and  the 
market  is  firm.    Cowa  coming  in  freely  but 
the  market  is  dull  and  weak.    AU  quotations 
the  same  as  last  week. 
t  Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Lob  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000®1100  lbs.   .  .$9. 50®  11. 00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   $8.00®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $7.50®  8.00 

Canners    $5.00®  6.60 

HOGS — Demand  is  only  fair.  This  market 
is  quoted  60c  higher  since  last  week,  being 
in  sympathy  with  Eastern  market  prices. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g  276®  350  lbs.  $9.00®  10  50 
Heavy  averag'g  225  @  275  lbs.  $11.00®12.00 
Light   ...  $12.00  ®  13.00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.,  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  fctags.  40  per  cent.  ^ 

SHEEP — Prices  are  steady  and  the  market 
reports  a  fair  demand.  Slow  sale  on  wethers 
and  ewes. 

Prime  wethers   $8.50®  0.50 

Yearlings   -$8.60®  9.60 

Prime  ewes   $8.00®  8.60 

Lambs   $12.50®  13.50 


Geese,  young,  per  lb  26®  27c 

do,  lod  per  lb  22®  23c 

Squabs,  per  lb   OO® 05c 

Ducks,  young   26®  28c 

do.  old.  per  lb  23®  25c 

Belgian  hares   16®  17c 

Jack  rabbits   $1.50®  3.60 

BUTTER 

Butter  continues  firm  at  about  last  week's 
prices,  although  the  average  lor  the  week 
was  slightly  higher.  If  butter  follows  the 
course  of  last  year  approximately  theae  same 
prices  may  be  expected  to  prevail  until  alter 
the  middle  of  next  January,  when  a  decided 
recession  may  be  expected. 

Thu.    Fn.     Sat.    Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extra  62      62      62      63      03%  63% 

EGGS. 

Extra  eggs  hit  the  high  point  of  the  season 

today,  when  the  exchange  price  of  90  cents 
or  83  cents  to  the  dealer  «a<  scored.  These 
eggs  will  reach  the  consumer  at  nut  less  than, 
a  dollar  a  dozen,  and  it  is  likely  that  groeeri 
in  some  localiUes  will  charge  even  slightly 
more.  At  the  same  time  this  grade  of  egga 
was  quoted  at  from  93  to  97c  in  New  York, 
and  the  differential  between  the  eastern  quo- 
tation and  83  cents  re  cays  the  producers  hand- 
somely tor  careful  sorting  of  his  eggs  and 
shipment  to  New  Yorti.  The  Government  re-  ' 
port  shows  that  two  cars  were  shipped  to  New 
York  during  the  past  week  from  Fetalunuv.  . 
one  of  512  cases  and  one  of  400  cases.  Two 
other  cars  shipped  during  the  week,  one  from 
San  Francisco  and  one  Ironi  Los  Angeles,  weak 
to  Seattle  and  Prescott.  Ariz.  The  advance 
during  the  week  ol  extras  turned  more  alien* 
tiou  to  pullets  and  undersized  and  both  de- 
scriptions made  decided  advances.  However, 
extra  pullets  have  not  yet  reached  the  normal 
differential  with  extras  and  considerable  ad- 
vance in  pullets  and  undersized  may  Pe  looked 
for  unless  an  unexpected  break  comes  in  ex»- 
tras. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  79%  80%  80%  82     82  MH 

Dirties.No.1   .  *m 

•Ex.  pullets  01%  01';  61%  03      04  07% 
Undersized   57%  58%  59      59      61  61. 
CHEESE. 

The  market  continues  quiet,  with  only  mi- 
nor changes  in  prices  of  the  Cautonua  pro- 
duct.    Oregon    prices   are    lirmly  maintained 

at  last  week's  figures. 

California  Flats,  fancy   31c 

do.  Firsts   ;  26 %« 

Y.  A..  Fancy   33 Ho 

Oregon  Triplet   30  %e 

do.  T.  A.  '.a^B 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
There  was  something  of  an  unexpected 
plus  of  raspberries  received  several  day* 
week  and  most  of  them  were  sent  to 
canneries.  Quotations  varied  from  $9  to  $1 
Strawberries  did  not  come  in  very  freely, 
the  demand  was  slight  and  the  variation 
last  week's  high  was-  not  large.  The  ma 
is  now  bare  of  peaches  and  no  more  are  ism 
peeled  this  season.  Apples  continue  to  domv 
inate  the  fresh  fruit  market,  at  prices  that 
vary  but  little  from  day  to  day. 

Apples.   Jonathan   $1.25@SJl8 

do.  Spitzenberg   $1.50Q2.0lf 

do,  Bellflower   $1.75®  2.00 

do.  Pippm-   *2.00®2.15 

do.  Oregons   $3.00  ®  3.50 

Quinces   $1.00®  1.50 

Pears   $2  00 -a  4.00 

Strawberries   $15  00  ®  18.Q0 

Raspberries   *  9  00®  13.00) 

Grapes  . . .  /  *  1  50  «r  2 .00 

Figs   $160 

CITRUS  FRUITS.  ' 
Grapefruit  from  the  valley  came  in  in 
quantity  this  week  and  is  now  selling  at 
$4.50  to  $5.  The  Arizona  grapefruit,  which 
was  about  all  there  was  on  the  market  for 
a  couple  of  weeks,  has  now  disappeared. 
New  navels  are  looked  for  next  week,  al- 
though they  probably  will  not  be  m  quan- 
tity for  still  another  week.  In  the  mean- 
time there  is  no  change  in  Valencia*.  Tb» 
lemon  market  is  also  steady  and  unchanged. 

Oranges.  Valencias   $5.25® 6.7$ 

Grapefruit '  $4.50®  500 

Lemons,  fancy   I7u0®7.60 

do.  choice   Sti00®«.50 

do.  standard   $5  00®  5.60 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
No  changes  in  prices  occurred  in  the  dried 
fruit  market  this  week.  The  market  is  firm, 
but  all  speculation  or  tendency  to  speculate 
has  gone  out  of  it.  Prices  may  go  higher, 
but  if  they  do  it  will  be  on  an  easily  recog- 
nized demand.  There  is  almost  no  probability 
that  they  will  go  lower. 

Apples   1(!®18C 

Pears    li;®18H« 

Apricots    21®  28c 

Prunes     H  ®  13c 

Figs.  Adriatic   12®  18c 

do,  Calimyrna    15®  21c  ' 

HONEY. 

Nothing  new  developed  in  honey  this  week, 
and  all  prices  are  normally  unchanged. 

Water  White   IS®  20c 

Light  Amber  (Mountain  i   16®  18c 

do   (Alfalfa)   14®16» 

RICE. 

Under  the  impetus  of  several  large  Euro- 
pean orders  Fancy  and  Choice  California  rio* 
showed  considerable  strength  a  week  or  two 
ago,  but  prices  wei-e  advanced  too  rapidfcT 
apparently  for  the  European  market,  and 
Utile  actual  business  resulted  from  this.  A» 
a  consequence  the  price  of  the  two  descrip- 
tions is  $10.75  and  $10.50.  respectively.  wKk 
but  small  demand.  .  ■ 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Los  Angeles,  Nov.  4.  1919. 
BUTTER. 

This  market  remains  the  same  in  price 
last  week.  The  demand  continues  very  1- 
Receipts  somewhat  above  those  of  a 
ago.  being  284.800  lbs. 
Fresh  California,   extra  creamery  .... 

do,  prime  first  

do,  first  (  

EGGS. 

This  market  continues  to  advance.  Th_ 
higher,  the  demand  is  reported  good  and 
ceipts   slightly   above  last   week,  being 


Fresh  ranch,  extras 
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do.  case  count   70o 

do.  pullets   5Uc 

POULTRY. 

.Broilers  reported  to  be  in  very  good  de- 
mand, though  not  so  many  coming  in.  Friers 
in  lair  demand.  Heavy  hens  scarce  and  a 
good  call  for  them.  The  market  is  dull  on 
light  hens.  Slow  sale  reported  on  ducks  and 
turkeys.     Prices  are  the  same  as  last  week. 

Broilers,  1  to  IVi  lbs  i^c 

Broilers.  1%  to  1%  lbs  43c 

.Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  32c 

Roosters  (solt  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  ....33c 

Stags  and  old  -roosters,  per  lb  19c 

Turkeys   35<cy37c 

Hens  31  @  35c 

Ducks   25rs".;7c 

■Geese   27c 

HAY — F.  O.  B.  Los  Angeles. 
Grain  hay  quoted  higher.    Alfalfa  prices  re- 
main unchanged,  and  the  same  as  last  week. 
Demand  is  fair. 

Barley  hay.  ton   $28. 00® 25 .00 

•Oat   hay,    ton   $24.00  <a<  26.00 

Alfalfa  Northern,  ton   $24.00  6$  25.00 

Alfalfa  local,  ton   $25.00  (w  27.00 

Straw  ,  $10.00®  12.00 

BRANS. 

This  market  is  reported  to  be  very  dull, 
with  limas  quoted  lower.  All  other  prices  re- 
main the  same  as  a  week  ago. 

limas,  per  cwt  $12.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   $0.26 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $6.50 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt  $5.00®  5.25 

Tepary,   per  cwt  $3.00® 3.25 

Pink,  per  cwt  $6.25 

FRUITS. 

The  demand  is  very  good  and  all  prices  are 
holding  steady  at  present  quotations.  Ber- 
ries are  now  out  of  season. 

Crapes.  Malaga,  lb  6®  7c 

<io,  Tokays   6  ®  7c 

.  do,  Muscat   4  ®  5c 

do.  Cornichon,  lbs  5® 6c 

do.  Hamburg,  lb  ,  3%®4c 

do.  Rose  Peru,  lb  3Vi<<i4e 

Crabapples   5  »n  7c 

Apples.  White  and  Red  Astrakhan,  lb  4®  7c 

Pears.  Bartlett.  lb  6®0c 

Japanese  Persimmons,  lb  4  (a  8c 

Apples — Bellfleurs,  4  tier   $1.60®  1.70 

do,   Jonathan,    packed   box  2.76®  3.00 

do.  Red  Permain,  packed  box  $1.66 

do  White  Permain.  packed  box  $1.70(8)1.75 
do.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins,  pkd  box  $1.75 
do,   Spitzenburg,    packed   uox.  .$3.00® 3.26 

FRESH  VKGETARL.ES. 
All  good  fresh  stuff  in  good  demand  and 
prices  are  generally  higher.     The  market  re- 
ports offerings  to  be-  somewhat  lighter. 
Potatoes,   Northern   Burbanks.  .  .  .$2.85@2.95 

.  do.  Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $2.80® 2.90 

Sweet  Potatoes   $1.75  <n>  2.00 

Onions.  Stockton,  yellows,  cwt..  .$4 .00® 4.25 

do.   White   Globe,   cwt  $3.60® 3.75 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  90c®  1.00 

Lettuce,  crate   $1.50®  1.75 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   76c®  1.25 

Summer  squash,  lug   60®  70c 

Peas,  per  lb  10®  12c 

Kentucky  Wonders   n  ®  10c 

String  Beans,   wax   9  ®  10c 

do,  Green   61/4@7MiC 

Tomatoes.  lu£  box,  85®90e 

Lima  Beans,  local,  lb  7@8o 

Cucumbers,  local,  lug  box-  $1.00@1.25 

"Watermelons,  100  lbs  $1.00®  1.25 

Peppers,  Bell,  lb  3®  4c 

Casabas,  lb  l®i  y2c 

Celery,  crate   $3.50®  3.75 

Cauliflower,  crate   $1.75®  2.00 


JOAQIIV  VALLEY  WAT  Ml  ASSOCI- 
ATION ORGANIZED. 


ningham;  Stanislaus,  Allen  Talbot,  L. 
i  L.  Dennett;  San  Joaquin,  Al  Ferguson, 
E.  R.  Weeks,  Jr;  counties  not  repre- 
I  sented  to  name  their  representatives 
I  in  30  days.    The  vice-presidents  will 
have  charge  of  the  organization  cam- 
paigns in  their  respective  districts  and 
keep  each  other  and  the  general  or- 
ganization advised  of  developments  in 
their  sections  of  the  valley. 

Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

 Bate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


Permanent  organization  of  the  San 
I  Joaquin    Valley    Water  Conservation 
land    Development    Association  was 
I  perfected  at  a  meeting  in  Tulare  on 
I  October  24,  following  a  water  confer- 
ence held  in  the  same  city  at  the  call 
I  of  the  Tulare  Board  of  Trade  Septem- 
Iber  5  and  6.    Permanent  officers  were 
I  elected  and  a  constitution  and  by- 
I  laws  were  adopted,  the  purpose  of  the 
I  organization  being  stated  "to  consider 
Jail  water  problems  affecting  the  coun- 
|  ties  of  Kern,  Kings,  Tulare,  Fresno, 
Madera,    Merced,    Stanislaus,  Tuol- 
umne, Mariposa,  Calaveras,  and  San 
Joaquin  counties,  to   work  harmoni- 
ously for  the  adoption  and  carrying 
out  a  comprehensive -plan  for  irriga- 
tion, drainage,  and  reclamation  and 
the  conservation  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  entire  San  Joaquin  Valley." 

Resolutions  were  adopted  opposing 
the  referendum  on  Senate  Bill  493, 
calling  for  amendments  to  existing 
laws  so  that  comprehensive  irrigation 
projects  may  not  be  interfered  with 
by  smaller  proposals  within  the  same 
territory  and  supporting  the  fight  of 
the  Kern  County  Farm  Bureau  against 
Miller  &  Lux  to  prevent  the  land  cor- 
poration from  killing  the  extensive 
system  mapped  out  for  irrigating  Kern 
county. 

Permanent  officers  elected  are  Wil- 
liam Glass,  Fresno,  president;  John  T. 
Crowe,  Tulare,  secretary;  National 
Bank  of  Visalia,  treasurer.  County 
vice-presidents  and  alternates  in  the 
order  named  are:  Tulare,  W.|  B.  Kig- 
gins,  C.  H.  Slaughter;  Kern,  H.  T.  Mil- 
ler, W.  C.  Hannawalt;  Kings,  W.  A. 
Long,  alternate  to  be  named  later; 
Fresno,  John  Fairweather,  M.  B.  Har- 
ris; Madera,  J.  F.  Griffith,  Craig  Cun- 


ClassiAed  Advertisements 

Bate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


GIANT    BRONZE  TURKEYS 

The  Gold  Nugget  Strain  continually  prove 
their  superiority  by  winning  Gold  Special 
Sweepstakes  for  best  turkeys  at  the  following 
great  shows:- — > 

Live  Stock  Show,  Los  Angeles,  Cat.  October, 
1919. 

Liberty  Fair,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  1918. 
Southern    California   Fair,    Riverside,  Cal., 
1918. 

Pacific  Coast  Exposition  Oakland,  1918. 

Texas  State  Fair.  1917. 

Los  Angeles  Show,  1917-18. 

California  State  Fair,  1917-18. 

Arizona  State  Fair,  1916. 

Each  judge  pronounced  them  the  best  In 
show,  all  breeds  competing.  An  unequaled 
record.  This  year's  awards  all  first  prizes  at 
the  Washington  State  Fair,  September,  1919, 
and  the  Oregon  State  Fair,  1919. 

Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at  practically 
the  same  cost  as  small  ones.  Let  me  help 
you  make  more  money.  My  stock  will  as- 
sure you  of  more  meat  when  market,  time 
comes.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Circular. 
J.  Will  Blackman.  jOnginator  Gold  Nugget  i 
Strain,  607  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  after  January  first!  Book  | 
your  orders,  remembering  "the  early  bird." 
Hatching  R.  I,  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Black  Minorcas,  White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns. Large  or  small  lots,  from  first-class 
breeding  stock,  hatched  right  and  priced  right. 
Circular  free.  MISSION  HATCHERY,  Box  17, 
Campbell,  Cal. 

MAHA.I0  FARM 

P.  O.  Box  597, 

Sacramento,  Calif, 
offers 

White  Leghorns,  Brown  Leghorns,  White  Rock; 
Cockerels  and  Pullets. 
High-class,   standard-bred  stock. 
PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Our 

200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels, 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson,  Box  8,  130  Willard  St.,  San  Jose, 
California. 

THOROUGHBRED  S7~~G.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  •'For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley,  Cal. 

ORDER  BABY  CHICKS  NOW— For  immedi- 
ate or  spring  delivery.  Several  varieties.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  circular. 
R.  I.  Red,  Buff  Orpington  and  White  Rock 
cockerels  now  ready  for  shipment.  Stubbe 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Box  67,  Palo 
Alto.  Cal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

PROGRESSIVE    FARMER    WANTED  who 

understands  handling  alfalfa  and  planting 
corn  and  field  vrops.  Also  team  work  in  or- 
chard. If  married,  wife  to  cook  for  3  men; 
everything  supplied.  Party  must  be  reliable 
and  thorough.  The  place  is  a  highly  equipped 
and  improved  orchard  farm  of  170  acres.  Ad- 
dress  Box  12.  Rutherford.  Calif.  

REMANUFACTUBED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


BABY  CHICKS  —  From  my  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter, 
California. 

"WATCH  US  GROW" — Baby  chicks.  Book- 
ing  orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen,  Campbell,  Cal. 

S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  cockerels.  Feb- 
ruary hatch,  breeding  pens.  Hatching  eggs. 
Improve  your  color  and  egg  capacity.  Also 
Rose-comb  Reds.  Wm.  Larm,  3915  39th  Ave., 
Fruitvale.  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEY'S — Order 
now  for  immediate  or  future  delivery.  Choice 
young  stock  from  prize  winners.  Prices  rea- 
sonable.   A.  W.  Ganger,  Rt.  1,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  —  Young 
breeding  stock.  January  and  February  hatch. 
Chance  to  get  a  thoroughbred  young  torn  rea- 
sonable. A.  P.  Ward  &  Son,  Calistoga. 
~BARRED-PLYMOUTH~  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden.  Box  3,  Los  Gates.  Calif. 

"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY".  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Fall  chicks, 
eggs,  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead,  Calif. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch, 
Rt.  2,  Box  144D.  Pomona,  California. 

GOLDCROFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS-^WUT 
ners  San  Jose  show.  Choict-  stock  for  sale. 
Samuel  Abrams.  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

CHICKENS^  DUCKSi  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  646  W. 
Park    St.,    Stockton,    California.  Stamps. 

PUREBBRED  S.  C~RHODE  ISLAND  RED 
hatching  eggs.  $2.00  per  fifteen.  E.  G.  Go- 
ing, Quail  Ranch,  Pixley,  Cal.   > 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  Embrli-n 
Geese  and  Collie  Dogs  for  herding  purposes. 
John  G.  Mee,  St.  Helena,.  Cal. ,  

HANDSOME  BLUE  ANDALUSIA N  Cockerels 
from  prize-winning  strain.  February  hatch. 
$5.00  each.    Box  459,  Route  B,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Pencilled  and  White  Indian 
Runner  and  Pekin  drakes;  also  Buff  Orping- 
ton cockerels.  Balph  Mossman,  Antioch„Cal. 
—  FOR  SALE — Very  fine  young  White  Hol- 
land turkey  toms.  Wanted — a  few  Guinea 
fowls.  Mrs.  R.  S.  Mossman,  Antioch,  Cal. 
™"WANTEd""fIFT  Y  _  RHODE*-  ISLAND^Eed 
Pullets.     Geo.  J.  Webster,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS — Albert  M.  Hart.  Cle- 
ments. Calif. 


RAISE  SILVER  FOXES — Exceptional  op- 
portunity. Large  profits.  Easy  to  raise.  New 
syndicate  plan.  WiU  not  interfere  with  your 
regular  occupation.  Particulars,  free.  Dryz 
Silver  Fox  Syndicate,  5244-46  S.  Maplewood 
Ave.,  Chicago,  HI. 

FOR  SALE — Two-hole  power  corn-sheller, 
extra  large  blower,  with  sacking  elevator  and 
chaff  catcher,  good  order.  Shells  quick  and 
clean,  delivering  corn  into  sack.  Price  $30. 
Address  Ogden  Bolton,  Jr..  Route  4,  Box  447, 
Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 

—  BERRY  PLANTS  —  Strawberries,  RaspbeS 
ries.  Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Dew- 
berries and  Loganberries.  Order  now  to  as- 
sure delivery.  Write  M.  J.  Moniz,  Berry  Spe- 
cialist. Sebastopol.  California. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP  by  owner — 40  acres 
good  irrigated  land.  %  miles  west  of  Gridley; 
some  fruit  and  alfalfa.  Houses,  large  barn 
and  silo.  Good  for  dairy  or  fruit.  D.  L. 
dmith,  Gridley,  Cal.,  B.  F.  D„  No.  2,  Box  113. 

WANTED— Position  caring  for  orchard  near 
coast;  salary  or  shares.  Have  had  experience 
with  different  kinds  of  orchards.  Can  fur- 
nish references.  B.  F.  Michael  B.  2,  Mer- 
ced. Calif. 

WANTED — Services  of  a  competent  man 
about  two  months  this  winter  for  tree  sur- 
gery and  to  work  over  an  old  orchard.  Jas. 
Reade  Watson,  4008  Judah  St..  San  Francisco. 

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley,  La  Mesa,  California. 

WANTED— From  2,000  to  10.000  Myrobo- 
lan  seedlings;  also  about  2,000  Japanese  Pear 
seedlings.  Send  price  and  quantity  on  hand. 
B.  B.  Nursery,  27  Union  St.,  Napa,  Cal. 

ALLSIZES~6f~PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Sbeeter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

HOLT  .'JO-CATERPILLAR — new  tracks,  en- 
gine recently  overhauled.  5  disc  plow,  8-ft. 
double  disc  harrow.  A  bargain.  $2,000.  Fair 
Oaks  Ranch,  Willets. 


CROLEY'S    BALANCED    HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

FOR- SALE^Bean  Tractor,  has  lateat  im- 
provements; in  A-l  condition.  Will  sell  cheap 
Gibson  Development  Co.,  Oakdale,  Calif. 


WANTED  —  Married  dairyman,  experienced 
in  A.  R.  O.  fitting  for  shows;  calf  raising,  etc. 
Sunnybrook  Ranch,  Willits.  Calif. 
_ BOYST~ VOU~ CAN  MAKE  MONEI  saving 
Pumpkin  seeds.  Write  for  particulars.  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Co.,  Modesto,  Cal. 

\~ NEW- ALFALFA— Investigate  now.  Our 
great  "Hardy  Hybrid"  alfalfa.  For  facts, 
write  J.  L.  Lawson,  San  Jose. 

MAMMOTH- JERSEY  KALE  SEED — 2  oz., 
15c,  by  the  pound,  $1.00.  A.  P.  Ward  &  Son, 
Calistoga. 

SUDAN  —  We  want  to  buy  Sudan  grass 
seed.  Send  us  samples.  Bomberger  Seed  Co.. 
Modesto,  Cal." 

COUNTRY  LANDS. 


100  A.,  $3300;'  WITH 
Pr.  Horses,  8  Cows  and 

Bull,  .heifer,  pigs,  tools  and  implements,  hay, 
fodder  included  for  quick  sale;  easy  terms. 
Convenient  R.R.  town,  high  school.  6  churches, 
creamery,  markets.  50  acres  fertile  fields 
adapted  aU  general  crops.  16-cow  pasture, 
wood  fruit.  Good  buildings.  9-room  house, 
large  barn,  granary,  corn  poultry,  hog  houses. 
Traveling  instructions  to  see  this  unusual 
bargain  in  equipped  farm,  page  22,  Strout's 
Fall  Catalog.  100  pages  Farm  Bargains  23 
States;  copy  free.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY, 
831AF,  New  York  Life  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER — 12% -acre  ranch. 
4  miles  south  of  Reedley — 5  acres  peaches,  2 
plums,  1  apricots,  1  Thompson  Seedless,  % 
drying  ground  2  '/4  fenced  cow  pasture.  Trays, 
boxes.  Produced  $3,000  worth  of  fruits  this 
season.  Price  right.  Want  to  go  East.  C. 
H.  Abbott.  Reedley.  Cal.  (Rt.  A.  Bx  321). 


FOR  SALE; — Forty  acres  improved  and 
equipped  for  dairying;  2  miles  from  State 
Highway  and  station;  good  irrigation  system; 
fenced  into  six  fields;  house  14x40 — new  60- 
ton  barn  with  stanchions;  25  cows,  young 
bull.  4  horses,  100  young  ewes.  4  brood  sows, 
17  shoats,  farming  implements  2  wells,  run- 
ning water  for  stock  200  seven-year-old  fruit 
trees,  bees  and  supplies,  hog  and  poultry 
houses,  one-fifth  down  on  land,  balance  in 
eight  years.  Particulars  write  J.  H.  L..  Box 
242.  Williams.  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — $5,000.  Clear.  104  acres  Mat- 
tole  Valley.  Land  of  the  big  red  apples.  8 
acres  bearing  orchards.  50  flat  bottom.  Mil- 
lion feet  sow-pine.  New  bungalow  and  6 
other  buildings.  Spring  water  piped  under 
pressure  over  premises.  14  acres  under  cul- 
tivation. 2  miles  fine  fencing.  County  road 
and  Mattole  River  cross  place.  Fish  and  deer. 
50  inches  rainfall;  no  irrigation  needed.  Best 
apple  proposition.  No  trades.  E.  T.  Gray 
(Owner),  Box  524,  Areata.  Calif. 


FOR  SALE  BY  OWNER — Ten-acre  apple 
orchard  3  miles  south  of  Bishop,  Cal.,  in 
Sunland  District.  Just  coming  into  bearing. 
Lays  under  head  of  Mesa  canal  with  ten  inches 
of  water — none  better  in  America.  Climatic 
conditions  are  unsurpassable.  Orchard  is  in 
good  location  on  main  traveled  road  with  ideal 
view  of  mountains  and  valley.  Varieties  ol 
fruit  are  Winesaps  and  Jonathans,  the  lead- 
ing varieties  for  Owens  Valley.  Phone  6F4, 
No  trade.    Clyde  Hall. 

120  ACRES  IRRIGATED  LAND — 52  acres 
cleared,  35  acres  in  orchard,  17  acres  hay  land, 
balance  timber.  Price  $4,000;  one-half  cash: 
terms  on  balance.  Abstract  title  water  with 
the  land.  Located  in  Happy  VaUey,  Shasta 
Co.,  Cal.  Write  Box  133,  Cottonwood,  Shas- 
ta county. 

ORCHARD — 56  acres,  majority  planted  to 
almonds,  full  bearing;  remainder  in  mixed 
fruits.  7  miles  from  Stockton  on  Linden 
road.  $500  per  acre.  ,  E.  L.  Keyes,  112  N. 
San  Joaquin  St.,  Stockton,  Calif. 

40  ACRES — Fine  for  berries,  vegetables, 
poultry  and  cows;  plenty  water  and 'wood; 
near  town.    H.  Koenig,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal. 


FOR  RENT — Ninety-acre  apple  and  pear  or- 
chard on  shares;  location.  Paradise,  Calif.  Dr. 
C.  A.  Oliver,  Chico,  Cal.,  Box  942. 

42  ACRES  GOOD  FRUIT  LAND — improved 
near  Woodland.  Box  16A,  R.  3,  Woodland. 
Calif. 


Bt?ef  Cattle  Specialist 

For  30  years  I  have  been  devoting 
my  entire  time  to  purebred  beef  cattle. 
I  know  the  kind  of  cattle  California 
needs  and  where  and  how  to  buy.  I 
make  regular  trips  to  the  great  pro- 
ducing centers  and  will  buy  on  order. 
Best  of  references.  Satisfaction  as- 
sured. Correspondence  invited. 
R.  M.  DUNLAP,  Hotel  Land,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


ing, soothing  and 
healing  ,  and  for  all  Old 
Ik  A  Sore8-  Bruiuei.or 
Hill  Wounds,  Felons, 
Exterior  Cancers,  Boils 

Human  li'X 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  has 
QA Ju  no  equal  ae 
DOQJ  a  Liniment. 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex- 
ternal use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Safe? 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-  STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Cornhill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Cnuellc  Balsam  dtd 
my  rheumatism  more  food  than  $120  00  paid  In 
doctor's  bills."  OTTO  A.  BEYfcR. 

Price  •  1  ,aO  per  bottle.   Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  us  express  prepaid.   Write  for  Booklet  R. 
The  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  Cleveland.  0. 


THE  PREMIER  BURNER 

The  Premier  makes  its  own  gas  from  Kerosene 
(  common  coal  oil) 

There  are  now  more  than    twenty    thousand  Premier 
Burners  in  use.  This  is  a  very  significant  fact   You  can't 
mistake  the  meaning.    It's  as  plain  as  day.    Obviously  it 
means  added  comfort:  No  smoke — soot — or  ashes.   But  its 
real  significance  lies  deeper— ECONOMY  PLUS  LUXURY. 
PREMIER  S  are  selling  faster  and  faster  and  faster.  The 
demand  proves  its  popularity. 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS: 
$12.50— for  No.  C  and  smaller  stoves. 
$22.50— for  No.  7  to  No.  0  stoves. 


VAUGHAN  &  MATTIS0N, 


225  Market  Street, 


ruoifio 

Coast 
Rep. 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


The  Car  For  Rough  Roads — New  Overland  4 
With  Three-Point  Suspension  Springs 


BOUNCING,  jolting  and  swaying 
are  replaced  by  a  wonderful  new 
riding  comfort — the  kind  that  cushions 
road  bumps;  that  absorbs  shock  and 
vibration. 

It  is  the  new  riding  comfort  of 
Overland  4  with  Three-Point  Suspen- 
sion Springs  —  the  greatest  improve- 
ment to  riding  since  the  introduction 
of  pneumatic  tires. 

These  Three-Point  Suspension 
Springs  are  attached  at  the  ends  of  a 


130-inch  frame,  giving  Overland  4  long 
wheelbase  road  steadiness.  Yet  they 
preserve  the  lightness,  driving  ease  and 
economy  of  100-inch  wheelbase. 

Many  other  notable  advantages 
result  from  these  springs.  Every  part 
of  the  car  has  longer  life  with  cor- 
respondingly lower  upkeep  cost  because 
shielded  from  constant  road  blows. 
Tires  have  greater  mileage.  Light 
weight  effects  economy  in  fuel  and  oil. 


Overland  4  is  a  sturdy,  serviceable 
car  of  highest  quality  as  well  as  hand- 
some design  and  attractive  appearance. 
Equipment  is  complete  from  Auto-Lite 
Starting  and  Lighting  to  Demountable 
Rims. 

Ha^e  the  Overland  dealer  show  you 
this  remarkable  car.  Ask  for  Booklet. 
Overland  4  Touring,  $845;  Roadster, 
$845;  Coupe,  $1325;  Sedan,  $1375. 
Prices  f.  o.  b.  Toledo. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Sedans,  Coupes,  Touring  Cars  and  Roadsters  —Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Willys-Overlana,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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LOS  ANGELES 


Early  Baart  Wheat  Has  Made  Good 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

STUPENDOUS  TASK  has  been  accomplished.  "Wise  heads  said 
it  could  not  be  done — they  spoke  on  the  basis  of  multitudes 
of  experiences  with  projects  not  greatly  different  in  nature, 
but  seldom  of  such  magnitude. 

The  introduction  of  Early  Baart  wheat  throughout  a  State 
eight  hundred  miles  long,  and  containing  every  variety  of  soil,  moisture 
conditions,  and  climate — all  in  one  season — it  was  some  job!  The  Sperry 
Flour  Company  undertook  it  in  the  fall  of  1918.  By  securing  co-operation  of 
practically  all  mediums  of  publicity,  they  carried  it  through.  Their  reasons 
were  that  California  wheat  production  had  dropped  from  53,000,000  bushels 
in  1896  to  7,000,000  bushels  in  1918.  Its  quality  had  degenerated  until  most 
of  the  crop  was  of  little  value  for  flour.  California  requirements  were 
between  20,000,000  and  25,000,000  bushels.  The  great  difference  between 
what  we  produced  and  what  our  mills  made  into  flour  had  to  be  imported. 


Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 

flour  made  from  it  has  put  our  flour  markets  in  the  best  shape.  Probably 
half  of  the  Sperry  Company's  business  is  export.  They  and  the  other  mill- 
ing companies  of  California  have  assured  a  home  market  for  our  wheat  and 
have  been  assured  of  a  supply,  the  quality  of  which  enables  them  to  com- 
pete with  the  world. 

Early  Baart  has  quite  generally  outyielded  the  varieties  formerly 
grown,  in  every  section  where  it  was  planted.  Thin  red  soil,  sandy  soil, 
heavy  adobe,  and  all  variations  between  have  yielded  an  average  better  than 
20  bushels  per  acre.  In  Butte  county  on  old  rice  land  it  yielded  over  40 
bushels  per  acre  where  drainage  was  good,  and  about  17  bushels  where 
there  was  no  drainage.  It  yielded  about  26  bushels  per  acre  in  the  clay 
loam  of  the  Sierra  foothills.  Imperial  Valley  farmers  began  delivering 
Early  Baart  crops  to  Los  Angeles  mills  late  in  June,  and  they  were  enthu- 
siastic.   In  the  sediment  of  the  Tulare  Lake  bottom  we  saw  crops  promis- 


".  Plant  More  and  Better  Wheat" — Gratifying  Results. 


In  that  time  of  world  need,  it  seemed  necessary  for  California  to  raise  at 
least  enough  to  feed  herself. 

The  Sperry  Company  bought  Early  Baart  seed  in  the  Northwest  and 
probably  in  Arizona,  in  which  States  this  had  already  become  a  leading 
variety.  They  sold  it  to  the  ranchers  of  California  at  or  close  to  cost — 
6,000  tons— enough-  for  170,000  acres.  Probably  25,000  acres  were  planted 
with  seed  from  other  sources.   It  was  certainly  an  accomplishment. 

But  what  would  the  harvest  be — wrath  or  wheat?  The  writer  has 
Inquired  from  ranchers  in  all  parts  of  the  State  this  season,  and  most  of 
his  findings  agree  with  those  of  Geo.  E.  McLeod,  who  had  charge  of  the 
Sperry  campaign. 

Superiority  Proved. 
Early  Baart  has  proved  its  superiority  over  other  varieties  in  nearly 
every  section,  especially  where  the  locations  were  more  than  commonly 
wet  or  dry.  Its  quality  or  "strength,"  where  grown  at  elevations  around 
2,000  feet,  equals  that  of  wheat  imported  from  the  best  hardwheat  sections 
of  the  United  States.  In  our  valleys,  and  even  in  the  coast  counties,  it 
takes  the  highest  grade— "No.  1  hard  white."  It  has  been  exceptionally 
clean — free  from  smut,  weed  seed,  etc.— due  to  its  having  been  thoroughly 
recleaned  before  sale  to  planters  and  due  to  its  running  so  true  to  type.  The 


ing  as  heavy  a  yield  as  the  Sonora,  which  is  almost  exclusively  grown  there, 
but  which  sells  at  the  lowest  price  per  hundred.  Eight  or  ten  miles  from 
the  coast  in  San  Diego  county,  a  crop  of  32  or  33  bushels  per  acre  is 
reported.  Another  crop  almost  as  big  grew  on  a  ranch  the  same  distance 
from  the  coast  in  Santa  Barbara  county.  The  variety  has  gained  favor  in 
Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties.  The  dryness  of  this  season,  along  with 
hot  winds  in  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  gave  all  grains  a 
hard  test.  Baart  compared  favorably  with  the  best  in  all  cases  and  was 
the  best  in  most  cases.  One  rancher  yi  Tehama  county  was  disappointed 
with  his  yield  of  a  little  over  eight  bushels  per  acre  where  the  hot  wind  had 
broken  down  his  wheat  early  in  July  and  had  shattered  it.  However,  he 
expects  to  plant  more  Baart  this  fall.  Bluestem,  which  has  so  deteriorated 
in  many  parts  of  the  State  that  many  lots  have  graded  No.  2  SoftT  is  losing 
Its  acreage  to  Baart. 

The  dryness  of  this  fall  has  held  back  the  wheat  planting.  The  shortage 
of  summer  fallow  is  likely  to  hold  the  acreage  below  that  of  last  year. 
Sperry  sales  of  -Baart  wheat  are  much  less  than  last  year  to  date.  This  is 
expected,  because  in  all  parts  of  the  State  farmers  will  buy  from  their 
neighbors.  It  seems  likely  that  Early  Baart  will  occupy  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  total  wheat  acreage  than  last  year. 
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EDITORIAL. 

AGRICULTURAL  REPRESENTATION. 

STATE  DIRECTOR  OF  AGRICULTURE  HECKE 
is  making  a  suggestion  at  the  Chico  Conven- 
tion this  week  which  should  be  enthusiastically 
adopted  and  acted  upon.  It  is  the  creation  of  what 
he  calls  a  "legislative  committee,"  upon  which 
every  co-operating  group  of  California  farmers  is 
invited  to  representation.  It  is  a  move  toward  a 
central  co-operation  of  all  the  co-operative  organ- 
izations now  acting  in  our  agriculture  which  we 
have  been  constantly  urging  for  the  last  few  years. 
It  will  be,  when  realized,  an  expansion  of  the  or- 
ganization of  co-operating  groups  now  acting  under 
Col.  Weinstock's.  auspices  to  include  all  our  far- 
mers' societies  so  that  there  may  be  one  body  of 
convenient  size  which  can  justly  claim  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  our  whole  diversified  agricultural  pro- 
duction. In  this  way  all  the  large  general  groups 
like  the  membership  of  the  Grange,  the  Farmers' 
Union,  and  the  Owners'  and  Operators'  Association, 
can  be  brought  into  direct  action  with  the  special- 
purpose  organizations — all  the  way  from  the  great 
citrus,  dairy,  prune,  raisin,  peach,  almond,  walnut, 
poultry,  and  other  large  groups  to  the  smaller 
bodies  of  every  kind,  from  the  graduated  Goose- 
berry Growers  of  Greenfield  to  the  Reciprocating 
Rabbit  Raisers  of  Redwood,  which  will  ere  long 
no  doubt  be  created.  What  we  need,  in  our  judg- 
ment, is  a  central  body  which  shall  unite  and  cor- 
relate all  our  associated  efforts  so  that  those  which 
are  working  for  the  enforcement  of  sound  economic 
and  social  principles  and  agricultural  relations  in 
general  shall  co-operate  with  those  which  are  work- 
ing to  meet  specific  needs  requirements  and  privi- 
leges of  particular  producing  groups  of  farmers, 
and  in  that  way  move  public  opinion  and  political 
action  toward  promotion  of  profitable  food  produc- 
tion and  the  fair  relations  of  producers  thereof  to 
all  other  elements  of  population.  These  things  can 
never  be  secured  without  ample  agricultural  data 
and  correct  agricultural  points  of  view,  and  no 
amount  of  academic  erudition  can  keep  these  essen- 
tials always  up  to  date  under  constantly  changing 
economic  and  commercial  conditions.  It  is  the 
function  of  continuous  production  itself  to  supply 
this  essential  to  correct  public  opinion  and  action, 
and  producers  can  never  discharge  this  function 
broadly  and  accurately  without  co-operation  which 
shall  represent  all  forms  and  phases  of  their  varied 
activities.  We  trust  the  Chico  convention  will  act 
energetically  along  the  line  of  Director  Hecke's 
suggestion,  to  which  we  allude  and  of  which  details 
are  given  on  another  page.  It  will  Be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  UNREST. 

President  Wilson's  very  proper  arrangement  for 
an  adjustment  of  reasonable  relations  between  em- 
ployers and  workmen  by  conference,  has  apparently 
been  hopelessly  wrecked  by  the  action  of  the  labor 
representatives  as  described  in  our  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 1.  So  far  we  hear  nothing  more  of  operations 
by  any  successor  to  the  original  conference.  Pos- 
sibly the  collision  of  the  conference  with  the  »teel 


strike  and  the  following  collision  of  the  government 
with  the  coal  strike  have  thrown  the  general  con- 
ference idea  off  the  track  and  President  Wilson 
may  be  realizing  the  truth  of  the  apothegm  of  his 
predecessor,  President  Cleveland,  when  he  said: 
"We  are  confronted  by  a  condition,  not  a  theory." 
The  attitude  of  the  President  toward  the  strike, 
which  defies  the  government  of  the  United  States,  is 
one  which  the  public  must  be  thankful  for,  and  his 
words  are  expressive  of  the  patriotic  sentiment  of 
the  country  when  he  said: 

"It  is  time  for  plain  speaking.  These  matters 
with  which  we  now  deal  touch  not  only  the  welfare 
of  a  class,  but  vitally  concern  the  well-being,  the 
comfort  and  the  very  life  of  all  the  people. 

"I  feel  it  is  my  duty  in  the  public  interest  to  de- 
clare that  any  attempt  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
this  strike  and  thus  to  paralyze  the  industry  of  the 
country,  with  the  consequent  suffering  and  distress 
of  our  people,  must  be  considered  a  grave  moral 
and  legal  wrong  against  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  can  do  nothing  else 
than  to  say  that  the  law  will  be  enforced  and  the 
means  will  be  found  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Nation  in  any  emergency  that  may  arise  out  of  this 
unhappy  business." 

And  this  is  what  the  government  of  the  country 
is  trying  to  enforce  as  we  write  on  "Armistice  Day" 
—the  new  national  holiday.  There  is  a  chance  that 
thpse  who  are  in  opposition  to  the  welfare  and  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  by  their  fellow-citizens 
may  turn  from  the  error  of  their  ways  before  the 
sun  sets  on  Armistice  Day,  which  was  instituted 
to  commemorate  the  return  of  law  and  order  to 
world  affairs.  There  can  be  no  armistice  until  loy- 
alty to  law  and  order  and  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  public  as  higher  than  the  claims  of  any  class, 
shall  be  declared. 

The  position  of  farmers,  when  unpatriotic  action 
crops  out  in  this  country,  has  never  been  doubtful 
nor  uncertain.  Farmer's  have  always  stood  for 
patriotic  conservatism  and  against  destructive  rad- 
icalism. They  are  now  coming  to  a  better  defini- 
tion of  the  requirements  of  their  industry,  which 
will  allow  them  to  continue  to  be  such  conservative 
force  as  the  country  needs.  We  are  printing  on  an- 
other page  a  carefully  drawn  declaration  of  the 
relations  of  farmers  to  other  industries  and  group- 
interests  in  this  country.  It  bears  the  endorse- 
ment of  one  division  of  the  tri-partite  conference  at 
Washington,  which  was  arrested  in  its  work,  as  we 
have  already  stated.  This  declaration  should  be 
carefully  studied  by  our  readers  and  made  the  sub- 
ject of  frank  and  free  discussion  in  our  agricul- 
tural assemblies. 

WOOLEN  MANUFACTURING. 

We  quite  sympathize  with  the  elation  of  our 
Oakland  contemporaries  over  the  projected  estab- 
lishment in  their  city  of  a  two-million-dollar  plant 
to  be  entitled  the  "Federal  Wool  Manufacturing 
Co.,"  for  which  a  site  of  twenty-three  acres  has 
been  secured  upon  which  the  following  things  are 
planned  to  be  done. 

There  will  be  constructed  buildings  to  cost  $740,- 
000  while  the  machinery  will  reach  in  value  $780,- 
000.  The  buildings  will  consist  of  a  wool  scour- 
ing structure  82  by  225  feet  and  four  stories  high; 
a  five-story  building  for  spinning,  carding  and 
combing,  80  by  225  feet;  a  warehouse  350  by  260 
feet,  and  a  ten-story  administration  building,  50 
by  100  feet.  It  is  planned  to  have  the  plant  in  full 
operation  by  next  summer.  Employment  will  be 
given  to  200  men  and  600  women.  Many  of  the  ex- 
pert workers  will  be  brought  from  New  England,  it 
is  said. 

It  will  be  a  good  thing  to  establish  on  this  coast 
a  wool-<centcr  which  shall  share  the  honors  with 
Poston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  which  may 
liberalize  somewhat  the  attitude  of  the  Atlantic  in- 
terests toward  the  wool  production  of  the  West 
half  of  the  country  through  competition  with  a 
nearer  marketing  center.  The  institution  noted 
above  is  apparently  the  realization  of  a  desire  an- 
nounced last  year  by  an  Australia  visitor,  "that 
the  Pacific  Coast  should  possess  large  woolen  mills 
that  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  shipping  Aus- 
tralian wool  all  the  way  to  the  Atlantic  coast." 
So  far  as  it  is  desirable  to  import  Australian  wools 
it  is  reasonable  that,  they  should  be  landed  "on  this 
coast  and  carried  along  in  the  process  of  manufac- 
turing, is  feasible  here  so  that  they  may  cross  the 
continent  as  an  improved  product  rather  than 
whirled  through  our  State  as  raw-material.  To 
what  extent  and  how  long  it  may  be  necessary  to 


import  Australian  wools  are  questions  for  lata 
consideration.   As  to  the  relation  of  the  new  under* ' 
taking  to  wool  production  on  the  Pacific  slope,  ill 
should  be  strongly  promotive.    If  we  can  get  thft  I 

reasonable  protection  for  homi'-srnwn  wools,  which 
our  wool  growers  contended  for  several  years  undew 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Ellenwood  and  lost  through 
the  insanity  of  the  Underwood  law  of  1913,  thecM 
seems  ample  reason  to  believe  that  our  waste  lands, 
will  be  carrying  useful  sheep  instead  of  destructive 
coyotes  and  other  vermin.  For  it  was  clearly-] 
shown  that  the  old  tariff  law  was  unjust  to  groweiflj 
in  that  it  talked  so  much  turkey  to  dealers  anal 
manufacturers  and  so  much  crow  to  flock-ownerH 
How  the  manufacturers  were  able  so  long  to  saw 
cessfully  talk  protection  to  growers  and  realize  am 
much  privilege  to  themselves  can  only  be  explained) 
on  the  ground  that  the  manufacturers  held  the 
starter  on  protective  legislation  and  kept  th» 
growers  in  the  gasoline  tank.  We  are  glad  the 
Oakland  institution  is  starting  up  for  the  discus* 
sion  of  the  whole  wool  industry  will  not  take  a  ne* 
start,  and  recognition  of  justice  to  growers  maa 
return  our  California  wool  production  to  more  credfl 
itable  figures. 

BOVINE  AND  PORCINE  CONFECTIONERY. 

Speaking  of  manufacturing  enterprises  which 
may  be  promotive  of  California  agriculture,  we  re* 
mark  another  venture  which  is  scheduled  for  Oak- 
land. It  is  credited  with  being  financed  wholly  by 
eastern  people,  and  will  construct  a  manufacturing 
plant  covering  six  acres — operating  under  the  name 
of  the  Stockmen's  Service  and  Supply  Company. 
It  will  make  stock  medicine,  presumably  of  the 
tonic  type,  and  to  meet  the  greater  appetite  thutf 
induced  will  do  manufacturing  which  an  Oakland 
exchange  describes  as  follows: 

It  will  employ  100  men  at  the  plant  and  100  in  the 
field;  it  will  turn  out  3,000  tons  of  balanced  ration- 
product  per  month,  valued  at  $45  per  ton,  composed 
of  rice,  copra,  corn  meal,  alfalfa  and  other  <<>m- 
modities.  It  will  open  a  market  for  grades  of  r\c$ 
and  by-products  of  the  rice  mills  which  now  ar^i 
difficult  to  dispose  of  and  for  copra,  meal  and  vari- 
ous forms  of  farm  output 

It  seems  to  be  a  good,  logical  and  self-promotivf 
scheme  for  it  will  make  more  medicine  to  indue* 
more  appetite  for  more  factory-balanced  rations 
to  furnish  more  manure  to  grow  more  farm  by* 
products  to  make  into  more  rations  to  feed  more 
animals  to  take  more  medicine,  etc.  Evidently  th# 
projector  has  such  a  business  vista  in  mind  for  he 
is  credited  with  saying: 

"Through  the  plant's  product  and  the  methods 
pursued,  this  State's  total  tonnage  of  pork  will  be 
increased  from  20  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  over  preajj 
ent  output  and  the  raising  of  hogs  will  immediately 
increase.  The  same  will  be  the  case  with  o'her 
livestock  of  food  value.  The  result  will  be  greatet 
shipments  and  better  prices." 

And  surely  that  is  what  we  need — especially  Hie 
better  prices  or  decreased  cost  of  production 
leave  more  margin  for  producers.    If  the  new  out* 
fit  will  insure  that  outcome  it  will  deserve  te  be  one 
of  the  most  popular  concerns  in  California! 

NO  ARMISTICE  WITH  DISORDER. 

As  we  are  writing  this  on  Armistice  Day,  because 
the  printers  cannot  release  their  requirements  for 
editorial  promptness,  we  hear  the  patriotic  music, 
the  tramp  of  the  patriotic  processionals  and  the 
soul-stirring  periods  of  patriotic  oratory  by  whicjf 
Americans  are  doing  honor  to  the  memory  of  their 
fallen  heroes — rendering  thanks  and  honors  to  then 
foi  their  willing  sacrifices  for  the  lastin?  good  of 
mankind.  If  is  significant  that  on  the  very  day  that 
,  such  gratitude  and  honor  is  being  paid,  the  nation 
Is  rising,-  through  the  stalwart  bravery  of  the  gov- 
ernment, to  make  it  everlastingly  sure  that  out 
heroes  have  not  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
vain.  While  we  honor  their  memories  it  is  fitting 
for  every  patriotic  American  to  solemnly  resolvi 
that  no  portion  of  our  population  shall  ever  be  per- 
mitted to  substitute  its  arbitrary  will  lor  the  nat 
tional  will,  nor  to  claim  a  rinht  to  serve  its  own 
fancied  interests  when  they  are  destructive  of  the 
public  welfare.  Shall  we  sacrifice  our  men  abroad 
to  secure  world  peace,  order  and  justice  to  all  man- 
kind, and  tolerate  defiance  of  our  representative 
government  to  secure  these  blessings  for  our  own 
people?  God  forbid!  Ours  is  a  land  of  free  speech 
and  free  opportunity — under  the  laws  and  institj 
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tions  which  we  enact  and  establish.  We  are  a 
people  believing  in  the  enactment  of  the  popular 
will  into  laws  which  shall  conserve  human  rights, 
dispense  justice  and  promote  freedom,  and  thus  pro- 
vide remedies  for  all  demonstrated  evil  and  injus- 
tice^— but  we  are  not  a  people  to  defy  law  and  de- 
stroy order  as  we  have  ourselves  established  them. 
We  are  a  people  to  progressively  create  justice,  as 
we  are  able  to  discern  its  more  perfect  forms.  Such 
Is  the  American  spirit  and  method  to  correct 
wrongs  and  establish  rights,  and  a  true  American 
can  brook  no  crime  against  the  endowment  which 
our  forefathers  created  and  bequeathed  to  us  as  our 
national  birthright.  There  can  be  no  armistice  with 
disorder! 


Barley  after  Alfalfa. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Mont  Give  fall  Ntuiie  ud  Addreu. 


Refrigerating  Walnut  Trees. 

1  To  the  Editor:  I  am  planning  to  import  walnut 
trees  from  California  next  March,  having  them  Dut 
in  the  refrigerating  chamber  of  the  steamship.  Is 
the  chamber  likely  to  kill  them  through  freezing? 
Should  the  experiment  only  prove  successful  with 
a  few  of  the  trees,  would  it  be  worth  while  bud- 
ding from  those  trees?  Of  course,  they  would  be 
grafted  or  budded  trees,  so  the  scions  taken  from 
them  would  be  true  to  the  parent  trees.  Would 
the  buds  or  grafts,  as  the  case  may  be,  come  into 
bearing  as  soon  as  the  parent  tree? — E.  H.,  Victoria, 
Australia. 

If  the  temperature  runs  from  35  to  40  degrees, 
or  whatever  degree  above  32  degrees  is  used  for 
fruits,  dairy  products,  etc.,  no  harm  would  result. 
We  presume  that  would  be  the  case  in  some  of  the 
chambers,  for  probably  nothing  is  going  from  here 
which  requires  as  low  a  temperature  as  you  may  be 
using  for  your  frozen  meat  exports,  and  ships  are 
not  likely  to  undertake  the  expense  of  maintaining 
a.  lower  temperature  than  is  required.<  The  buds  or 
scions  which  you  take  from  the  grafted  trees  which 
you  buy  in  this  State  will  grow  true  to  their  own 
kind,  no  matter  what  kind  of  a  walnut  tree  you  suc- 
ceed in  getting  them  to  grow  upon.  As  a  rule  they 
may  bear  a  little  later  than  the  nursery  tree  from 
which  you  take  them,  but  sometimes  it  works  the 
other  way. 

Putting  in  Alfalfa  with  Oats. 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  interested  in  the  article  of 
October  11,  1919,  headed  "Cracking-in  Alfalfa."  It 
seems  to  be  the  common  opinion  among  most  Cali- 
fornia farmers  that  one  must  sow  the  alfalfa  seed 
alone  in  all  kinds  of  ground  and  at  all  times.  I 
have  even  heard  some  call  a  "nurse  crop"  for  al- 
falfa "a  murder  crop,"  but  I  think  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  the  alfalfa  rule  as  well  as  any  other. 
Last  spring  I  prepared  my  seedbed  thoroughly  in 
heavy  sandy,  loamy  soil,  sowed  oats  as  if  there  was 
to  be  no  other  crop  sowed.  I  then  broad-casted  the 
alfalfa  seed  about  eighteen  pounds  to  the  acre,  and 
cross  harrowed  the  alfalfa  seed  in.  The  oats  came 
up  nicely  and  I  cut  over  one  ton  per  acre  of  oat 
hay  with  the  clipping  of  the  alfalfa  and  over  a  ton 
per  acre  the  first  cutting  of  the  alfalfa,  so  by  my 
actual  experience  I  believe  if  Mr.  D.  L.  S.  of  An- 
tioch  will  sow  his  alfalfa  real  early  and  watch  the 
young  plants  and  cut  the  nurse  crop  for  hay  at  the 
time  the  alfalfa  should  be  clipped,  he  will  be  ahead 
of  the  old  game  one  crop  of  hay,  providing  the  land 
can  be  irrigated  properly.  My  crop  was  on  subirri- 
gated  land. — Wm.  Patton,  Los  Molinos. 

Your  steady  moisture  supply  and  your  cutting  the 
oats  early  made  your  method  reasonable.  The  Cali- 
fornia practice  of  giving  the  land  to  alfalfa  alone, 
is  surely  the  right  practice  for  ordinary  conditions, 
and  it  is  backed  by  several  decades  of  local  experi- 
ence. 

Do  Not  Drain  into  a  Well. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  building  a  house  on  my 
ranch.  There  is  an  old  well  near,  and  I  have  been 
told  I  can  drain  my  cess  pool  into  the  old  well.  It 
is  seventy-five  feet  from  my  well' which  I  am  using 
for  my  water  supply.  Please  let  me  know  if  I  can 
use  it  or  not. — W.  R.,  Sacramento. 

The  disposal  of  house  wastes  in  the  old  well 
would  be  very  dangerous  because  of  the  chance  of 
discharging  the  sewage  into  the  same  water-bear- 
ing stratum  from  which  the  well  you  are  using 
draws  its  supply.  It  would  be  safer  to  use  almost 
any  method  of  surface  distribution.  The  reasonable 
and  safe  way  to  dispose  of  sewage  on  farms  is  the 
septic  tank,  with  the  use  of  the  discharging  water 
for  irrigation  in  surface  ditches  or  for  sub-irriga- 
tion by  tiles  of  orchard  trees  or  other  plants. 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  30  acres  that  have  been 
in  alfalfa  for  the  past  7  or  8  years.  Soil  is  known 
as  the  Orland  sandy  loam.  We  are  plowing  this 
alfalfa  with  the  intention  of  planting  Mariout 
barley,  and  after  harvesting  it,  to  plant  rnilo. 
Would  you  advise  fall  planting  or  spring  planting 
of  the  barley?  If  planted  in  the  fall  would  it  make 
too  rank  a  growth?  If  in  the  spring,  will  it  be 
ready  to  harvest  in  time  to  plant  the  milo,  say  in 
June?  We  plan  to  sow  about  80  pounds  seeds  per 
acre.  The  land  can  all  be  irrigated  if  necessary. 
— K.  C,  Orland. 

We  would  turn  under  the  alfalfa  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  thoroughly  wet 
down  by  the  rains  get  the  barley  seeded.  V  On  light, 
well-drained  soils  in  the  interior  barley  should  be 
in  before  January  1  if  the  season  favors.  By  get- 
ting the  alfalfa  under  a  month  or  two  sooner  and 
rolling  a  sandy  soil  it  will  start  decay  and  give  you 
less  trouble  from  drying  out  than  the  coarseness  of 
it  otherwise  might  in  a  light  soil  if  the  rainfall 
should  be  scant.  By  starting  early  you  will  get  the 
main  growth  of  the  barley  while  the  rains  are  fall- 
ing and  you  have  a  much  better  chance  at  double- 
cropping.  By  starting  early  your  chances  of  getting 
a  crop  of  barley  is  better  also.  Spring-sown  barley 
in  the  interior  needs  a  very  favorable  season  to 
come  through. 

Sowing  Barley  in  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  advisable  to  sow  barley  in 
alfalfa  one  year  old?  Would  I  get  enough  extra 
hay  to  pay  me?  Is  there  any  disadvantage  to  this 
method?  My  alfalfa  is  a  good  stand — my  object 
being  to  get  greater  tonnage. — -L.  J.,  Hemet. 

Successful  experience  with  this  practice  has  been 
reported  during  the  last  few  years  and  one  has  to 
conclude  that  under  certain  conditions  it  is  reason- 
able and  profitable,  but  we  apprehend  that  there  is 
danger  of  going  too  far  in  this  direction.  On  lands 
where  alfalfa  has  a  long  dormant  season,  because 
of  continuous  low  temperatures,  it  seems  to  us  bet- 
ter to  get  a  crop  of  barley  feed  or  hay  than  to  get 
a  rank  growth  of  fox-tail — which  one  usually  does 
under  such  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
places  where  alfalfa  gives  a  cutting  as-  late  as  De- 
cember, and  another  on  in  February,  and  where  the 
plant  is  hardly  dormant  at  all  (as  particularly  in 
some  places  in  southern  California,  perhaps),  we 
would  keep  barley  away  and  scratch  out  fox-tail 
and  other  weeds,  and  let  the  alfalfa  go  it  as  best 
it  can  alone.  It  is  probably  true  that  the  better  the 
alfalfa  stand  is  the  less  there  Is  to  be  gained  in  the 
years'  tonnage  of  cut — and  vice  versa.  But  as  we 
said  at  first,  some  are  strongly  advocating  a  good 
growth  of  barley  when  the  alfalfa  is  dormant. 

Almond  Hulls  as  a  Fertilizer. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  almond  hulls  contain  elements 
valuable  to  the  soil,  or  are  they  rather  injurious? 
The  orchardists  seem  to  be  of  various  opinions,  so 
kindly  settle  the  question — L  B.,  Arbuckle. 

We  shall  have  to  settle  it  on  very  general 
grounds.  Almond  hulls  do  contain  a  considerable 
amount  of  substances  valuable  to  plants  if  they  can 
be  put  into  available  forms,  but  this  may  not  al- 
ways be  practicable.  They  contain  enough  nutri- 
tive substances  to  make  them  useful  as  stock  feed, 
and  while  they  are  still  soft  enough  stock  will  eat 
them.  If  then  -they  can  be  put  where  they  are 
handy  for  stock  to  help  themselves  as  they  desire, 
the  hulls  can  be  transformed  into  an  available 
manure.  Whether  they  contain  enough  value  to 
make  it  profitable  to  grind  them  for  stock,  or  to 
return  to  the  soil  in  a  fine  form,  which  will  facili- 
tate their  decay,  has  not  been  determined  or  dem- 
onstrated. Until  they  decay  they  are  of  no  use  to 
the  soil.  We  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  injurious 
except  possibly  in  cases  where  masses  of  them  get 
into  too  active  acid  fermentation,  and  we  never  saw 
that. 

Are  Cats  Good  for  Chipmunks? 

To  the  Editor:  We  thank  you  for  your  josh  about 
cats  to  scare  birds  in  your  reply  to  R.  P.,  of  Oak- 
land in  your  issue  of  October  18.  Funny  we  didn't 
think  of  it  before,  but  there  is  nothing  like  having 
a  wide-awake  editor  to  prod  us  up  occasionally. 
While  this  may  or  may  not  be  effective  with  birds, 
it  surely  will  with  chipmunks,  which  are  a  great 
pest  in  this  valley.  Next  years  we  will  chain  a  cat 
to  every  tree,  and  invite  you  to  come  and  note  re- 
sults.— T.  J.  T.,  Lancaster. 

You  are  making  the  formula  too  difficult.  If  you 
will  only  breed  cats  enough  to  have  one  for  each 
tree,  you  will  not  need  to  chain  them  up.  They 
will  do  better  if  left  free  to  hunt! 
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Replowing  for  Grain. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  land  which  was 
plowed  late  this  spring,  and  intended  to  be  summer 
fallowed,  but  I  didn't  get  time  to  work  the  ground 
this  summer  and  it  grew  up  into  weeds  now,  mostly 
tuccalote  and  summer  or  dove  weeds.  Which 
would  you  prefer  to  do  now:  replow  it  or  disk  it, 
for  grain?—  F.  W.,  Valley. 

If  you  had  been  able  to  carry  out  your  intention 
to  secure  a  well-worked  and  clean  summer  fallow, 
we  could  chance  it  with  a  'disk,  but  as  it  is  still 
early  we  would  plow  as  soon  as  possible— cover- 
ing all  the  rubbish  and  getting  in  rainfall  enough 
to  rot  it  and  make  a  crop  also.  If  it  were  much 
later,  or  if  it  is  a  very  light  soil,  we  might  trust 
to  the  disk. 

Sorghum  Poisoning. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  milo  maize  stalks  poisonous 
under  certain  conditions?  I  have  been  feeding  my 
cow  on  them  and  have  been  told  they  have  proved 
fatal  to  cattle.  Is  second  growth, milo  poison? — G. 
H.  W.,  Van  Nuys. 

As  we  have  frequently  said  before,  rank,  fresh 
growth  of  any  of  the  sorghums  is  apt  to  be  poison- 
ous, and  therefore  should  be  fed  with  care  and  in 
small  amounts  at  first.  It  is  the  growth  after  cut- 
ting, or  "second  growth,"  which  is  likely  to  be  most 
rank  and  most  dangerous.  Dry  sirghum  stalks  or 
fresh  growth  which  is  cut  and  wilted  for  a  day  are 
not  poisonous.  Fortunately,  it  is  only  occasionally 
that  a  poisonous  condition  occurs. 

Fig  and  Olive  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  know  the  best  time  to 
plant  fifig  and  olive  cuttings.  I  wish  to  put  out  a 
good  many  and  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  start 
me  right.— G.  H.  P.,  Red  Bluff. 

The  best  time  to  set  cuttings  of  both  fruits  is 
after  the  coldest  weather  and  the  heaviest  rains 
are  over  and  the  soil  is  beginning  to  warm  up 
though  still  amply  moist.  This  usually  comes  in 
February  in  most  valley  and  foothill  places.  If  you 
are  intending  to  propagate  these  fruits  to  any  ex- 
tent you  need  to  know  about  handling  different 
kinds  of  cuttings,  etc.,  as  is  described  in  detail  in 
our  book,  "California  Fruits,"  which  contains  the 
fullest  available  descriptions  of  California  nursery 
methods. 

CALIFORNIA  WEATHFR  RECORD 

The  following-  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 

the  Pacified  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  f«r  the  week 
ending  November  11,  1919. 

Rainfall  Temperature 
Past    Seasonal  Normal 

Stations —              Wp<-k    To  Dntc    To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   56         3.38          5.36  56  34 

Red  Bluff  09          1.06         3.29  70  36 

Sacramento  17           .72          1.89  66  40 

San  Francisco  00           .66         2.11  66  46 

San  Jose   03           .57          1.60  68  32 

Fresno   ;    .00           .58          1.17  68  38 

San  Luis  Obispo   .  .     .00           .54         2.15  74  34 

Los  Amreles   00          1.86          1.12  72  48 

Ban  Dioso  00          1.31            .76  66  44 

Winnemucca                  .13          1.21          1.42  54  16 
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Need  Agricultural  Legislative  Committ 

By  G.  H.  Hecke,  Stale  Director  of  Agricnltare  at  the  Frail  Growers' and  Farmers' Convention  at  Chieo. 


ee 


State  "Fruit  growers'  Conventions"  began  in  1881.  and  the  one  being 
held  in  Chico  this  week  is  the  52nd— because  sometimes  two  are  held 
in  a  year.  At  the  convention  of  1917  it  was  decided  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  the  assemblies  and  a  new  name  was  selected,  viz.:  "Fruit  Growers' 
and  Farmers1  Conventions/'  In  1919  a  reorganization  of  the  State  ex- 
ecutive work  for  agriculture  was  effected  and  G.  H.  Hecke  was  appointed 
"Director  of  Agriculture."  In  opening  the  convention  at  Chico  Mr 
Hecke  discussed  the  scope  and  relations  of  his  new  function. 


T"1  HE  new  California  Department  of 
*■  Agriculture,  which  came  into 
existence  on  July  22  of  the  current 
year  has  an  interesting  historical 
background.  As  early  as  1909,  Mr. 
Seavey,  now  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control,  proposed  a  revision 
in  the  method  of  administering  the 
agricultural  activities  of  the  State,  but 
at  that  time  the  project  failed  to  at- 
tract sufficient  support  to  effect  its 
passage  in  the  Legislature.  A  similar 
program  was  broached  at  the  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Los  An- 
geles in  1914,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed which  presented  a  bill  to  the 
1915  legislature  to  unify  the  work  of 
the  several  agricultural  offices  under 
one  effective  head,  to  be  known  as  the 
"Secretary  of  Agriculture."  This  bill 
died  in  legislative  committee.  At  the 
Convention  at  Visalia  in  November, 
1915,  I,  as  County  Commissioner  of 
Yolo  County,  took  the  stand  that  such 
consolidation  should  be  effected.  Such 
consolidation  and  the  creation  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
now  accomplished  facts,  due  to  the 
strong  initiative  of  Governor  Ste- 
phens. The  result  is  a  unification  of 
the  following  bureaus,  boards  and 
commisions  under  the  direction  of  the 
"Director  of  Agriculture,"  viz.:  Office1 
of  the  State  Commission  of  Horticul- 
ture; Board  of  Viticultural  Commis- 
sioners; Office  of  State  Veterinarian; 
State  Board  of  Cattle  Protection ;  State 
Dairy  Bureau;  Administration  of  the 
Insecticide  and  Fungicide  Act,  and  the 
Fertilizer  Act. 

What  the  Director  Will  I)o. 

The  Director  of  Agriculture,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  under  the 
provisions  of-  the  legislative  act  of 
1919,  thus  finds  himself  engaged  in  a 
broader  field  of  work,  definitely  out- 
lined and  clearly  established  by  legis- 
lative action.  The  well-defined  work, 
previously  carried  on  by  the  various 
agencies  before  consolidation,  will  be 
continued,  and  notwithstanding  the 
program  of  making  an  effective  saving 
over  the  cost  of  conducting  the  former 
disconnected  work,  an  aggressive  cam- 
paign is  being  pursued  to  make  the 
services  of  the  new  organization  more 
and  more  valuable  to  the  farming  in- 
terests of  the  State. 

The  branches  of  the  work  within  the 
department  represent  the  application 
of  the  laws  of  the  State  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  different  phases  of  agri- 
culture. These  laws  are  of  a  regula- 
tory nature,  dealing  with  the  inspec- 
tion service  of  the  plant  and  animal 
industries  for  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing the  standardization  of  plant  and 
dairy  products,  the  protection  of  the 
cattlemen,  and  preventing  the  intro- 
duction into  the  State  oT  plant  and 
animal  pests  and  diseases  and  control- 
ling those  that  already  exist. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
assuming  a  large  responsibility  in  en- 
deavoring to  carry  on  the  work  out- 
lined on  a  budget  less,  by  nearly  $40,- 
000,  than  were  the  combined  re- 
sources of  the  former  independent 
offices — and  this  in  the  face  of  an  in- 
creased demand  for  services  and  the 
necessity  for  providing  a  better  living 
wage  to  our  employees,  thus  making 
quite  an  increase  in  salary  expense. 

It  is  expected  to  accomplish  this 
and  give  at  least  the  same  efficient 
service  as  was  given  before  consolida- 
tion. We  will  endeavor  to  do  it  by 
preventing  overlapping — by  combin- 
ing, for  instance,  the  cattle  inspection 
with  the  dairy  inspection  wherever 
possible,  and  rodent  control  with  pest 
control — and  by  bringing  the  head- 
quarters of  the  former  commissions, 
boards,  and  bureaus  together  in  one 
building  in  Sacramento. 

The  new  Department  of  Agriculture 


is  fully  aware  of  the  danger  that  may 
come  to  the  State  in  proceeding  in  this 
important  police  work  without  ade- 
quate personnel  or  sufficient  equip- 
ment; but  it  is  hoped  that  the  result 
of  the  trial  will  demonstrate  the  wis- 
dom of  the  plan  and  at  the  same  time 
convince  the  next  legislature  that  the 
equipment  and  working  force  of  the 
Department  must  be  commensurate 
with  the  responsibilities  assumed. 
Greatness  of  California  Agriculture. 

Agriculture  is  by  far  the  largest  and 
most  important  industry  in  the  State 
of  California.  Figures  recently  pre- 
pared by  this  office  show  production 
values  for  the  1918  as  follows: 

Fruit  and  grape  crops  $171,626,000 

Field  and  truck  crops  ....  351,400,000 


$523,026,000 

Marketable  farm  animals.  .$  67,696,955 

Dairy  products   54,428,056 

$122,125,011 

Total   Agricultural  and 

Livestock   $645,151,011 

The  figures  of  1919  naturally  will 
exceed  the  1918  production  estimates 
by  many  millions  and  at  least  15  per 
cent  would  be  only  a  very  conserva- 
tive increase. 

For  further  comparison  the  1918  pro- 
duction values  show 

Minerals   $  37,686,072 

Oil    127,459,221 

Lumber   29,000,000 

The  agricultural  production  is 
more  than  three  times  as  large  as 
these  three  great  industries  combined; 
and  it  is  thus  very  evident  that  the 
great  bulk  of  California's  economic 
wealth  accrues  to  her  from  agricul- 
tural production. 

As  a  logical  conclusion  it  follows 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  is  now  charged  with  the  protec- 
tion of  such  an  extensive  industry, 
must  expand  to  meet  the  heavy  de- 
mands to  be  made  upon  it  now,  and 
increasingly  in  the  near  future. 
The  State  Must  Promote  Fanning. 

The  need  for  adequate  assistance 
for  agriculture  has  been  fully  recog- 
nized by  Governor  Stephens,  who  has 
laid  out  his  agricultural  platform  as 
follows: 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  the  realization  of  humanity 
utter  dependence  on  the  agriculturist 
been  so  acute  as  it  is  today. 

"The  critical  situation  of  civilization 
in  these  times  will  be  determined  as 
the  farmer  may  succeed  in  providing 
food.  And  it  is  not  alone  in  the  pro- 
duction of  eatables  that  the  farmer  is 
important.  He  is  the  bulwark  of  gov- 
ernments and  of  peace  and  order. 

"I  cannot  point  to  a  more  advanta- 
geous use  of  public  funds  or  employ- 
ment of  the  energies  of  the  State  offi- 
cials than  aiding  the  farmer  to  grow 
more  bountiful  crops  and  to  protect 
them  until  the  harvest  time." 
What  Farmers  Have  Done  for  Them- 
selves. 

How,  then,  may  we  promote  the 
growth  of  this  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  realize  the  maximum  benefits 
at  this  time?  Let  us  look  back  upon 
the  proceedings  of  years  ago.  It  was 
at  fruit  growers'  conventions  that  the 
need  and  possibility  of  co-operative 
marketing  organizations  were  empha- 
sized, and  where  the  ideas  material- 
ized which  later  resulted  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  earlier  cooperative  asso- 
ciations, which  have  proved  of  sterling 
worth  from  every  viewpoint. 

The  outgrowth  of  the  co-operative 
idea  has  been  the  organization  of 
growers  of  practically  every  kind  of 
farm  products  and  fruit,  and  this  has 
resulted  in  placing  the  individual 
growers  in  a  position  where,  instead 
of  realizing  a  loss  for  their  time  and 


work,  they  have  been  able  to  secure 
at  least  a  reasonable  profit. 

These  co-operative  associations  rep- 
resent the  greatest  development  which 
has  come  to  California  agriculture, 
and  as  a  united  body  they  are  in  a 
position  gracefully  to  suggest  such 
needful  agricultural  legislation  and  to 
secure  the  well-merited  attention 
which  their  projects  justify.  Here, 
then,  are  the  means  by  which  ade- 
quate assistance  and  necessary  pro- 
tection to  the  agricultural  industry 
may  be  secured. 

How    Farmers    May   Protect  Their 
Interests. 

In  the  past,  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  questions  of  labor  and 
capital  by  our  legislatures  and  under 
the  extraordinary  stress  of  present 
conditions  this  is  the  time  for  agricul- 
ture to  be  accorded  its  well-deserved 
and  vital  consideration.  Especially  is 
it  timely  that  these  problems  be  given 
due  consideration  and  provided  for 
against  the  coming  of  the  1921  legis- 
lature with  its  usual  complement  of 
progressive  agricultural  legislation. 
We  feel  that  these  co-operative  mar- 
keting organizations  form  the  logical 
bodies  from  which  to  secure  such 
needful  legislation  and  that  the  ideal 
method  of  procedure  is  through  the 
creation  of  a  legislative  committee 
composed  of  a  representative  from 
each  of  these  associations. 

The  reasons  for  the  formation  of  a 
legislative  committee  may  easily  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  our  recent  leg- 
islatures as  a  whole  have  been  kindly 
disposed  toward  measures  fostering 
progressive  agriculture.  In  the  past, 
however,  no  concerted  effort  has  ever 
been  made  to  bring  the  farmers'  case 
to  the  attention  of  the  legislature  in 
a  unified  way.  Every  agricultural  ap- 
propriation bill  usually  has 'met  with 
opposition  through  unfortunate  mis- 
understanding. Under  such  condi- 
tions, was  it  not  almost  impossible  for 
our  law  makers  to  know  the  great 
thing  to  be  done  in  any  given  case? 
The  very  lack*  of  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  the  farmers  added  to  the 
uncertainty  of  the  legislators  and  in- 
advertently clouded  the  merits  of  the 
case,  and  it  is  through  such  ill-timed 
and  disconcerted  activity  that  a  re- 
sulting lack  of  support  was  realized 
in  many  case's. 

Independent  Legislative  Committee. 

Such  a  committee  should  approach 
these  legislative  questions  impartially, 
and  should  not  be  bound  to  any  one 
State  department  or  to  any  special  or- 
ganization, but  should  carefully  con- 
sider and  work  for  the  needs  of  all 
concerned.  Any  features  savoring  of 
a  political  aspect  must  at  once  be 
eliminated  for  that  is  not  the  function 
of  such  a  body,  and  there  is  nothing 
which  will  so  quickly  destroy  its  ef- 
fectiveness and  purpose.  Its  members 
should  be  men  who  will  be  able  to  at- 
tend its  meetings  with  regularity,  and 
to  secure  this  the  means  should  be 
provided  by  which  the  expenses  of 
these  members  will  be  paid  from  a 
fund  created  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  committee  to  accomplish 
effective  work. 

The  attention  of  this  committee  then 
should  be  turned  to  a  consideration  of 


the  various  needs,  their  relative  irfl 
portance  and  nr..  m  y,  and  some  deft, 
nite  and  workable  plan  prepared  fS 
presentation  to  the  coming  legislaturT 
behind  which  plan  the  entire  force  ■ 
all  these  organizations  can  be  places 

As  suggested  at  the  Visalia  Conveil 
tion  in  1915,  "this  legislative  commll 
tee  should  be  furnished  with  financij 
means  for  employing  a  trained  jui 
known  to  be  versed  in  the  systematic 
arransement  of  acts  embodying  a  con 
mon  subject,  and  able  to  express  tlfl 
will  of  his  clients  in  legal  and  eertajl 
phraseology.    It   should,  if  possibll 
understand  the  spirit  and  inspiratifl 
that  have  enabled  the  fruit  growers  1 
protect  and  conserve  their  own  inte 
ests  so  well  in  the  past  by  legislatM 
pioneering  that,  with  all  its  faults, 
yet  supreme  in  that  line." 

Every  step  taken  by  the  committ' 
would  be  under  the  direct  control 
the  organizations  that  it  represent 
and  its  work  would  be  submitted  t 
last  to  the  fruit  growers  and  farmei 
for  approval  at  the  next  fruit  grower 
and  farmers'  convention,  ami  finally  t 
the  legislators  for  enactment.     It  is 
certain   that    such    procedure  would 
suggest  a  proper  guide  to  legislatra 
consideration  and  one  that  would  co  J 
mand  respect  and   support  from  afl 
concerned. 

Act  as  Agricultural  (.rand  Jury.  I 

In  addition,  it  might  even  perforsl 
the  functions  of  an  agricultural  gran 
jury,  investigating  present  method* 
and  the  operation  of  law-enforcing 
machinery  as  it  relates  to  agriculture 
investigating  the  uses  made  of  variola 
funds  appropriated  for  the  benefit  ol 
agriculture,  the  needs  of  agriculture 
industry  and  thereby  preparing  for 
any  recommended  changes  that  may 
be  necessary. 

To  summarize  the  principal  dutiel 
of  this  committee: 

First,  it  must  investigate  the  need! 
of  agriculture  and  secure  concerted 
and  definite  action. 

Second,  it  must  act  impartially,  look- 
ing always  for  the  opportunity  to  am 
cure  the  best  legislation  regardless  of 
what  branches  of  the  State  govenfl 
ment  or  individual  agencies  may  be 
affected. 

Third,  it  must  enjoy  absolute  free-} 
dom  from  politics,  and  must  avoid  all' 
reference  to  political  controversies.  1 

This,  then,  is  the  all-Important  arJ 
history-making  step  which  the  Chico 
Convention  may  take  toward  the  up^ 
building  of  California  agriculture.  T« 
my  mind  this  movement  bids  fairs  tM 
become  one  of  the  most  effective  steps1 
that  could  possibly  be  taken,  and  is 
one  which  will  maintain  our  agricufl 
tural  industry  in  its  rightful  first 
place  as,  indeed,  no  other  single  sttM 
has  ever  done.  As  a  concrete  eJ 
ample  of  the  effectiveness  of  such' 
measures,  we  can  point  to  the  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  through 
unification  by  the  labor  union,  and 
we  are  in  sympathy  with  the  labofl 
unions  in  the  systematic  manner  im 
which  they  have  secured  legislative  at* 
tention.  Let  us  follow  their  example 
in  this  respect,  and  by  united  and  cod 
certed  action  secure  that  recognition 
for  agriculture  which  is  rightfuln 
ours,  and  of  which  we  have  been  dejl 
prived  these  many  years.  I 


NEWEST  TREE-FRUIT  IX  STATE. 


"The  newest  and  most  precocious  fruit 
in  California"  is  the  characterization 
given  to  a  rather  extensive  bearing 
orchard  of  jujubes  at  the  U.  S.  Plant 
Introduction  Garden  near  Chico.  The 
fruits  resemble  California  dates  in 
color,  size,  shape,  and  seed;  and  are 
not  distantly  related  in  sweetness  and 
flavor.  To  eat  one  is  to  want  more, 
whether  fresh  or  cured.  Having  been 
brought  from  China,  they  are  also 
called  "Chinese  dates."  But  the  trees 
are  nothing  like  our  date  palms.  At  a 
distance  they  remind  one  of  spreading 
poplar  trees,  but  the  leaves  are  com- 
pound. Fruits  are  borne  on  these 
compound  leaves  where  they  "hang 
until  they  dry  some  and  shrivel 
slightly,  ripening  in  October.  The 
leaves    drop    annually.    While  the 


fruits  are  real  confections  as  they 
come  off  the  tree,  their  chief  use  is 
for  Christmas  candies,  being  prepared 
by  stewing  in  syrup.  Several  variel 
ties,  six  months  to  three  years  old.  are 
bearing  at  the  Plant  Introduction 
Garden.  Some  of  them  bear  fruit  on 
trees  from  seed  planted  the  same  yeaifl 
Hence  they  are  most  precocious. 


Ayrhardt  walnuts  grafted  onto  a 
ten-year-old  paradox  on  the  W.  H.. 
Warren  place  look  as  though  the 
grafts  will  produce  as  large  a  growth 
as  the  paradox  itself.  Other  varieties 
grafted  on  blacks  of  the  same  age  are 
dwarfed  by  comparison. 


Continued  effort  at  production  will 
cure  the  spiritual  and  mati  rial  ills 
of  the  world  quicker  than  anything 
else.  x 
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California  International  a  Great  Success 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell. 


The  great  show  is  over  and  we  can 
take  stock  of  what  was  shown,  whar 
was  done,  and  how  it  can  be  improved 
upon  in  the  future  shows,  for  it  seems 
to  be  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
live  stock  men  that  ihis  great  show 
should  be  continued.  This  was  not 
due  to  any  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
but  was  the  honest  conviction  of  each 
and  every  one  as  the  result  of  eight 
<Iays  of  experience.  It  was  not  per- 
fect, but  it  was  so  Rood  that  it  will 


C.  N.  Hawkins.  Head  of  Pacheco  Cattle  Co. 

seem  as  though  a  part  of  the  life  of 
.he  livestock  men  who  participated 
was  gone  or  obliterated  if  it  should 
e  discontinued.  The  time  and  the 
[dace  (San  Francisco)  were  right  anrf 
;he  exhibit,  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
was  excellent — better  than  was  even 
xpected  by  the  most  sanguine. 
The  exhibit  in  the  dairy  classes  was 
.n  excellent  one  from  every  view- 
joint.  Some  of  the  prominent  herds 
were  not  in  evidence,  but  others  came 
in  and  took  their  places,  and  the  re- 
sult was  on  of  the  great  shows  of 
iairy  cattle  of  the  season. 

The  beautiful  and  economical  Jer- 
sey was  represented  by  cattle  from  the 
best  herds  on  the  Pacific  Coast  .  Guy 
a.  Miller  of  Modesto,  J.  E.  Thorpe  of 
Lockeford,  Frank  Reed  Sanders  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  Jersey  Queen  Farm  of 
San  Jose,  and  M.  Fortini  of  Orland, 
all  had  good  ones.  Thorp  had  the 
grand  champions  in  both  bull  and  cow 
class,  although  some  experts  think 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  place  Al- 
tama's  Interest  over  Jolly  Senator  Ra- 
eigh  without  breaking  many  rules  of 
the  game.  M.  Fortini's  heifer,  Jewel 
sf  Tintagel,  was  made  junior  and  re- 
serve grand  champion  female  and  at- 
tracted much  attention  by  her  excel- 
lent type  and  quality. 

B.  Humphrey  of  Escalon  won 
most  of  the  prizes  in  the  Guernsey 
division,  although  L.  Dee  Smith  of 
Dakland  got  into  the  blue  in  some 
classes. 

The  Ayrshires  were  really  a  won- 
derful showing  although  but  two 
herds  were  exhibited.  Elkhorn  Farm 
of  ■  Watsonville,  owned  by  J.  Henry 
Meyer  of  San  Francisco,  won  a  ma- 
jority of  the  prizes,  although  Stey- 
brae  Farm  had  many  good  cattle  and 
was  right  in  the  money  all  the  time. 
This  breed  has  never  had  the  public- 
ity given  other  breeds  or  really  what 
it  deserves.  There  is  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  unprejudiced  dairy  cattle  ex- 
perts but  what  the  breed  is  capable 
of  as  great  performance  at  the  pail  as 
any  of  the  other  breeds,  and  withal 
s  very  attractive  in  appearance. 

It  is  seldom  that  at  any  dairy  show 
anywhere  is  there  as  large  a  per- 
centage of  "long  distance"  performers 
on  exhibition  in  the  Holstein-Friesian 
classes  as  there  was  at  the  California 
International.  Three  cows  with  more 
than  30,000  pounds  of  milk  and  more 
than  1,000  pounds  of  butter  in  one 
year  to  their  credit.  A  combined 
product  of  more  than  45  tons  of  milk. 
3.500  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year,  and 
the  beauty  of  it  is  they  are  keeping 
right  on  doing  it.  They  don't  stop 
with  one  year's  work.  It  don't  seem 
hardly  worth  while  to  talk  about  mere 
appearance  or  judge  on  mere  looks  in 
the  face  of  such  figures.   We  can  sa> 


that  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corp.  of 
vVoodland  won  grand  championship 
with  their  great  sire  King  Morco  Al- 
cartra  and  that  H.  E.  Vogel  of  Fres- 
no had  the  grand  champion  cow  in 
Betsy  Lamb  Prilly,  but  really  it  does 
not  mean  as  much  as  the  real  produc- 
tion records,  as  at  another  show  an- 
other judge  might  place  the  animals 
differently  in  the  show  ring,  but  the 
records  stand. 

The  three  great  cows  mentioned 
above  are  Tilly  Alcartra,  owned  by 
A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corp.,  Woodland; 
Ormsby  Segis  Marie,  owned  by  Toyon 
Farms,  Los  Altos,  and  Raphaella  Jo- 
hanna Aaggie  3rd,  owned  by  the  Napa 
State  Hospital. 

The  beef  classes  were  especially 
well  filled  in  the  Shorthorn  and  Here- 
fords  with  one  good  herd  represent- 
ing the  Aberdeen  Angus.  Many 
shows  will  not  have  as  good  exhibits 
and  still  know  they  are  worth  going 
to  see. 

The  Shorthorns  were  represented 
by  the  best  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
some  from  as  far  east  as  Kansas 
City.  Most  of  the  herds  have  been  on 
the  circuit  since  the  State  Fair,  but 
Caledonia  Farm  entered  some  that 
had  not  been  shown  this  fall.  They 
won  the  grand  championship  bull 
with  Gainsford  Matchless,  the  $12,000 
Canadian  bull.  Little  Sweetheart, 
shown  by  T.  S.  Glide,  still  continues 
to  be  grand  champion  female  wher- 
ever exhibited.  She  is  certainly  a 
very  thickly  fleshed  straight-lined 
animal,  and  is  even  smoother  than  at 
the  State  Fair.  Thos.  B.  Dibblee  Es- 
tate had  reserve  grand  champion  on 
their  young  bull,  Bashan  Augusta. 
He  is  a  very  straight  youngster,  with 


A.  D.  McCarty  is  backing  the  Poland-Chinas. 

lots  of  quality  but  not  as  much  scale 
nor  as  thickly  fleshed  as  Gainsford 
Matchless.  However,  he  is  a  coming 
fellow,  and  another  year  may  see  him 
in  the  purple  again.  Ormondale  Com- 
pany and  the  Pacheco  Cattle  Co.,  both 
had  their  show  herds  in  the  ring  and 
money. 

The  feature  of  the  Hereford  exhibit 
was  the  showing  of  the  Hereford  Cor- 
poration of  Wyoming.  They  won  both 
grand  championships  and  most  of  the 
herd  prizes,  although  H.  M.  Barn- 
grover  of  Santa  Clara,  J.  A.  Bunting 
of  Mission  San  Jose,  Diablo  Stock 
Farm,  Danville,  and  J.  H.  Cazier  & 
Sons  Company  of  Wells,  Nevada,  all 
were  in  the  money  and  showed  some 
crackerjack  stock. 

Hogs  galore  and  of  the  kind  that  it 
is  hard  to  tell  which  are  the  best. 
Arguments  and  exhibits  both  were  of 
the  flawless  kind.  Tall,  tasty  Tam- 
worths,  beautiful  Berkshires,  pleas- 
ing premium  Polands,  dandy  Durocs, 
young  and  old  Yorkshires,  handsome 
Hampshires  and  choice  Chester- 
Whites — all  were  there  and  looking 
their  best. 

Fred  M.  Johnson  of  Napa,  the  genial 
Duroc-Jersey  breeder,  brought  one 
boar,  and  he  was  good  enough  to  win 
first  in  class  and  grandchampion  of 
the  Duroc  exhibit.  His  name  is  King 
Orion  Jr..  and  from  the  famous  herd 
of  Ed  Kern,  Stanton,  Nebraska.  Conejo 
Ranch  had  a  very  strong  showing  and 
won  many  prizes. 

Roy  E.  Fisher  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska, 
was  in  the  money  with  some  good 


ones.  Harvey  M.  Berglund  made  a 
most  excellent  exhibit  with  his  "Eco- 
nomical Feeding"  strain.  V.  F.  Dol- 
cini  of  Davis,  S.  E.  Whiting  of  Sacra- 
mento and  J.  H.  Rosseter  of  Burke  all 
had  some  in  line  that  helped  make  a 
great  Duroc  show. 

The  Berkshires  exhibit  might  have 
been  larger  but  it  could  not  have 
been  better.  Anchorage  Farms  won 
grand  championship  with  Natomas 
Baron  Duke,  an  animal  that,  according 
to  the  best  authorities,  would  probably 
have  won  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  this  year.  Castleview  Premier 
Belle,  junior  champion  at  the  State 
Fair,  grand  champion  at  the  Los  An- 
geles show,  was  made  grand  champion 
at  this  show.  This  sow  was  exhibited 
by  J.  Francis  O'Connor,  proprietor  of 
the  Castleview  Ranch,  Santa  Rosa.  Mr. 
O'Connor  sold  this  sow  to  F.  L.  Hall, 
Perris,  at  Los  Angeles,  but  brought 
her  to  San  Francisco  to  see  if  she 
would  not  also  continue  her  winnings 
here,  which  she  did.  Mr.  Hall  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  acquisition  of 
such  a  sow.  A.  B.  Humphrey  of 
Escalon  had  many  firsts  and  seconds, 
also  both  reserve  grand  champions, 
with  first  on  aged  and  young  herds. 
First  on  produce  of  sow  was  won  by 
O'Connor  of  Santa  Rosa.  Other  ex- 
hibitors in  the  money  were  F.  B.  An- 
derson, Sacramento,  A.  L.  Stephenson, 
Los  Molinos,  J.  H.  Rosseter  of  Burke, 
and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Weber,  Yuba  City. 

The  grand  champion  boar  of  the 
Poland  Chinas  was  Golden  West  King, 
owned  by  J.  F.  Lehman  of  Lodi,  who 
also  won  in  the  junior  boar  pig  class. 
M.  &  A.  L.  Bassett  of  Hanford  won  the 
grand  championship  on  sows  with 
Hopeful  and  reserve  grand  champion 
with  Gerstdale  Best.  McCarty  & 
Starkweather  won  all  except  the  5th 
in  the  senior  sow  pig  class  and  other 
moneys  besides.  In  the  herds  Leh- 
man won  first  on  Young  Herd  and  Get 
of  Sire  and  Produce  of  Dam  classes. 
Bassett  won  first  on  Aged  Herd. 

The  animals  shown  were  all  of  the 
big  type  that  are  sought  after  by  the 
fanciers  at  the  present  time. 

The  Hampshires  were  well  repre- 
sented by  three  herds,  two  from  the 
southern  end  of  the  State  and  one 
from  Nebraska. 

Hampshire  swine  were  well  repre- 
sented by  three  full  herds  filling  all 
classes.  Roy  E.  Fisher  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  had  a  strong  bunch  win- 
ning both  grand  championships,  Black 
Beauty  winning  in  the  boar  class  and 
the  aged  sow,  Duke's  Florine  2nd, 
winning  over  a  very  strong  class. 
Conejo  Ranch  of  Newbury  Park  had 
first  on  aged  and  senior  yearling 
boars,  junior'  boar  pig,  and  first,  sec- 
ond, third  and  fourth  on  junior  year- 
ling sow.  Altogether,  it  was  a  fine 
Hampshire  showing. 

Mutton  Breeds  Make  Big  Show. 

Mutton  breeds  of  sheep  were  well 
represented  for  a  California  show. 
Butte  City  Ranch  won  grand  cham- 
pionship in  the  Shropshire  ewe  class 
with  a  wonderful  ewe  from  the  flock 
of  Geo.  McKerrow  &  Son,  Pewaukee, 


Bemmerly's  Bulls  are  Best. 

Wis.    The  ewe  is  "McKerrow  3385" 
and  was  sired  by  the  famous  "Senator 
Bibby."    The  Ratto  Stock  Farm  won 
the  grand  championship  on  rams. 
Calla  Grove  Farm  won  their  share 


of  the  ribbons  in  the  Hampshire  sheep 
classes,  but  Conaway  Ranch,  Wood- 
land, and  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
also  won  enough  so  that  the  ribbons 
were  "about  equally  divided. 

The  University  Farm,  Davis,  had 
the  only  exhibit  of  Romneys  at  the 
show. 

Ellenwood  &  Ramsay  of  Red  Bluff 
had  a  pure  bred  Corriedale  ram  on 
exhibition  that  would  please  the  eye 
of  either  a  mutton  sheep  breeder  or 
the  man  who  wants  a  medium  type  of 
wool  as  well. 

Rambouillet  Row  Real  Exhibit 

Bullard  Bros,  of  Woodland  had  the 
only  animals  of  this  kind  on  exhibi- 


Sells  Sheep  all  the  way  from  Red  Bluff  to 
Texas. 

tion,  but  they  were  a  whole  show  in 
themselves.  They  are  very  large,  but 
symmetrical,  carrying  a  very  long, 
fine,  dense  fleece  of  the  kind  of  wool 
from  which  the  finest  worsteds  are 
made. 

Such  sheep  are  worthy  of  competi- 
tion, although  it  would  take  very 
strong  competition  to  make  much  of 
an  impression  on  their  winnings.  It 
is  sometimes  said  of  an  exhibit  with- 
out competition  that  "they  won,  of 
course,'  but  in  this  case  it  could  be 
said,  "they  would  have  won  in  any 
class." 

Draft  Horses  Draw  Crowds. 

Percherons,  Belgians,  Clydesdales 
and  Shires  all  were  represented  and 
fitted  to  the  minute.  All  were  ready 
to  dance,  prance  and  walk  at  the 
crack  of  the  whip. 

N.  W.  Thompson  of  Patterson  won 
grand  champion  on  Sensation  in  the 
Percheron  class  and  all  other  firsts  in 
stallion  classes  as  well.  Merritt- 
Bowers  Co.  of  Tulare,  Ruth  Maxwell 
of  Sonoma,  University  of  California, 
L.  A.  Hall  of  Mountain  View  and  Palo 
Alto  Percheron  Farms,  all  were  in  the 
money  and  all  had  good  exhibits  of 
this  great  breed. 

The  Shire  classes  were  represented 
by  two  breeders,  Easton  &  Ward  of 
Diablo  and  Merritt-Bowers  Co.  of 
Tulare,  with  a  great  lot  of  this  old 
English  breed,  Easton  &  Ward  win- 
ning most  of  the  awards. 

The  Clydesdales,  that  great  Scotch 
draft  horse  with  the  superabundance 
of  action  and  quality,  were  well  repre- 
sented by  the  studs  of  Thos.  B.  Dib- 
blee Estate  of  Santa  Barbara  and  O. 
H.  Brandt  of  Shellville.  Dibblee  won 
grand  championship  on  Bonnie  Ed- 
ward and  was  especially  commended 
by  Dean  Curtiss.  Brandt  also  was  in 
the  money. 

Belgians  were  shown  by  Merritt- 
Bowers  Co.  of  Tulare.  N.  W.  Thompson 
of  Patterson  and  Ratto  »Stock  Farm  of 
Napa.  Merritt-Bowers  Co.  had  grand 
champion  stallion,  Thompson,  reserve 
grand  champion  stallion,  with  Ratto 
winning  on  mares.  This  blocky, 
massive  breed  is  worthy  of  some  at- 
tention from  breeders,  as  it  will  be 
scarce  for  some  years  to  come. 
Yorkshire  and  Tamworth  Swine 
Exhibits. 

Although  on  hand  with  a  strong 
show  herd  to  give  anybody  a  run  for 
the  ribbons,  Lloyd  &  Tointon  of  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal.,  had  everything  to  them- 
selves with  Yorkshire  swine,  meeting 
no  opposition.  Judge  V.  F.  Dolcini  of 
Davis,  Cal..  who  passed  on  this  breed, 
(Continued  on  page  689.) 
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FALL  PLANTING  OF 

ALFALFA 


Seven 
Kinds 

of 
Alfalfa 


BOKBERGER 

SEE!) 

►>oocstc/  cy- 


linder certain  conditions  fall  sowing  of 
alfalfa  pays  BIG.  The  next  season's 
growth  is  nearly  as  heavy  as  two-year-old 
alfalfa. 

Send  for  Booklet 

— which  tells  when  fall  sowing  should  be 
done,  method  of  seeding,  etc. 
Sent  free,  together  with  our  price  list,  and 
booklet  describing  Bomberger's  Seven 
Kinds  of  Alfalfa  (a  kind  for  every  soil 
and  moisture  condition): 


CALIFORNIA  * 


BE  READY  « 

When  Plarding'Trme  Comes  ^g?'' 

SEND  for  OUR  CATALOG  flOW 


We  specialize  in  fruit  and  nut- 
bearing  trees.  We  know  bow  to 
grow  them  and  exercise  great  care 
to  insure  stock  beim:  received  in 
good  condition. 

$1,036,336  for  Shelled 
Almonds 

The  above  amount  was  paid  for 
almonds  imported  into  the  United 
State  during  April.  California 
fruit  growers  should  plant  more 
almond  trees  and  keep  this  money 
at  home. 

Write  to  us  about  best 
varieties  to  plant. 


"From  the  Roots  Up" 

s  Our  Motto 


The  Fresno  Nursery  Go. 

p.  o.  box  6i5-p,  Fresno, California! 
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ALFALFA  GROWERS 
OF  CALIFORNIA,  inc. 


WHY  GAMBLE? 

Every  farmer  is  a  manufacturer.  His  product  is  food.  Ijis 
product  is  a  necessity,  bis-  market  is  absolutely  sure. — 
DISTRIBUTION'  is  the  big  problem. 

FARMING  IS  A  BIG  BUSINESS. 

Apply  factory  methods.  KNOW  TOI  R  COST  OF  PRO- 
DUCTIQN,  LND  SELL  AT  A  PROFIT. 

Learn  how  1500  producers  are  co-operatively  selling  their 
product  at  a  profit — applying  business  methods  to  food 
production.      "Write  for  Information  to 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  Inc. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 


Main  Office:  i»2"»  Central  Building, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

OAKLAND  BAKKR.SFIKLP 
i  l.l  -mi  LANCASTER 


PKRRIS 
EL  CENTRO 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized'  Sheep  Manure 

Cneapest  anil  moat  efficient  fertilizer  —  Illicitly  concentrated  —  Dry,  uitor- 
fteaa  —  No  weed  need  or  foreign  matter — ■  natural  fertiliser. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
2.50  Ammonia 
1.25%    Phosphoric  Acid 
4.00<£   Potash  Water  Soluble 
1S.OO%   Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

phone         PACIfYcLMANURE1&~FE RTIL I Z ER  CO. 

KEARNY  1642  429  Davis  Stre.-t.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


oyeehan&ng  fecit  tbees. 


Halton  D.  Bly  of  New  York  gives 
the  American  Fruit  Grower  this  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  about  over- 
hanging fruit  trees: 

When  fruit  trees  stand  near  the  di- 
vision line' of  adjoining  owners,  and 
the  branches  spread  over  the  two 
farms,  who  owns  the  fruit?  The 
question  has  troubled  the  owners,  | 
been  productive  of  fists  fights  and  set- 
tled by  the  courts. 

A  case  involving  such  a  dispute  was  I 
heard  by  the  New  York  courts  many 
yearq  ago,  and  the  decision  then  given  I 
has  been  followed  in  many  other  ! 
states.  It  appears  from  the  printed 
case  that  one  Dr.  Hoffman  had  a 
cherry  tree  which  stood  on  his  side  of 
the  line  fence.  The  branches  spread 
over  the  adjoining  land  of  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Dr.  Hoffman  told  his  sister  to 
go  out  and  pick  the  cherries  and 
while  •she  was  doing  so  Mr.  Arm- 
strong came  along  and  ordered  her  to 
stop.  It  appears,  however,  that  she 
was  bound  to.  get  the  cherries,  and 
while  endeavoring  to  stop  her  it  was 
claimed  that  Mr.  Armstrong  was 
guilty  of  assaulting  her.  She  sued 
him  for  the  assault,  and  got  a  judg- 
ment of  one  thousand  dollars.  He 
claimed  that  he  used  no  greater  force 
than  was  necessary  In  defense  of  his 
property,  and  therefore,  was  justified 
in  using  force.  The  court  held,  how- 
ever, that  Inasmuch  as  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  stood  upon  Dr.  Hoffman's 
land,  he  was  entitled  to  all  the  fruit 
even  though  the  branches  projected 
over  the  land  of  his  neighbor  and 
when  the  neighbor  attempted  to  pre- 
vent the  gathering  of  the  fruit,  he  was 
a  wrong-doer.  It  was  further  held, 
following  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
of  England,  that  an  adjoining  owner 
does  not  have  title  to  any  part  of  a 
tree  projecting  over  his  land,  unless 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  stands  on  the 
line  or  on  his  side  of  the  line,  al- 
though it  was  admitted  that  there  had 
been  some  cases  decided  otherwise. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  man 
who  does  not  own  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  has  no  rights  or  remedies.  If  he 
is  damaged  by  reason  of  the  overhang- 
ing branches,  he  can  collect  bis  dam- 
ages. Moreover,  if  he  sues  for  it,  he 
is  entitled  to  an  injunction  restraining 
his  neighbor  from  planting  trees  so 
near  the  boundary  line  as  to  injure 
him.  / 


ui  HFi'onns  ham:  hk.h  SHE. 


Twenty-seven  Hereford  females  sold 
for  $20,200,  or  an  average  of  $748.14. 
Six  bulls  sold  for  $3,285,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $547.50.  The  average  for  the 
whole  sale  was  $711.66.  This  was  a 
good  sale  from  every  viewpoint.  The 
cattle  were  good  and  the  prices  were 
good;  a  combination  that  should  al- 
ways obtain. 

A  new  buyer  in  Wm.  Briggs  of 
Dixon  stepped  in  and  bought  six  of 
the  good  ones,  paying  $6,475  for  them, 
or  an  average  of  $1,095.  H.  H.  Gable 
came  next,  buying  five  for  $4,950,  pay- 
ing -an  average  of  $990  for  the  five. 
Molton  Warner  of  Cool,  El  Dorado 
County,  bought  four,  but  did  not  pay 
as  hi.trfc  an  average  for  them.  The  re- 
mainder went  mostly  to  individual 
buyers.  H.  M.  Barngrover  of  Santa 
Clara  bought  three. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  Miss  Dale 
with  calf  at  foot,  a  cow  consigned  by 
th«?  Hereford  Corporation  of  Wyom- 
ing, purchased  by  Wm.  Briggs  of  Dix- 
on for  $1,450.  Several  brought  over 
$1,000  each.  Altogether,  it  was  a 
"WTiiteface"  day. 

Col.  Earl  Gartin  of  Greensburg, 
Ind.,  cried  She  sale  in  a  very  accepta- 
ble manner,  but  it  is  doubtful  in  the 
minds  of  many  if  he  brought  in  a  dol- 
lar more  than  "Coast"  auctioneers 
would  have  done.' 

Tows. 

Cows. 

Ressie  Donald.  W.  S.  Walters.  Hcaldshurg-  S  400 
Fair  Lassie.   H.   M.   Barnerover.  Santa 

Clara    275 

Call*  Randolph.  Molton  Warner.  Cool...  050 

Lady  Jjno.  H.  H.  Gahle.  Esparto   KlfiO 

Melhn  „uok.  Miss  Bemmerly.  Woodland  775 
Lady  Kimer.  J.  A.  Bunting-,  Mission  San 

Jooe  '.,  '. .  L  1050 

Sue  Clark.  Molton  Warner.  Cool    575 

GoliKbtly  Oth.  P.  W.  Snyder.  Los  Molinos  500 

Nnrraalene,  H.  H.  GaMe.  Esparto   575 

Sally  Clark.  W.  J.  Bemmerly.  Woodland  025 
Lady  Amethyst  3rd,  H.  M.  Barnerover, 

Santa  Clara   225 

Ladv    Bei«ndo    20«th.    Howard   Til  ton. 

Madrone   200 


November  15,  191i 
■ 

Mabel  Lass  4th.  Molton  Warner.  Cool  2S# 
Klma  Oregon.  J.  A.  UamgTOver.  Santa 

Clara  

Hylas   Randolph.   Molton  Warner,  Cool 

l-i-  2nd.  Wm.  Brigvs.  Dixon   114 

Standard  Eyes  2nd.  H.  H.  Gable.  Esparto 

Cleo  4th.  H.  H.  Gable.  Esparto   10 

Venetia  2nd.  H.  H.  Gable.  Esparto..., 
Marian's  C.  P..  Chas.  Rule.  Jrnner.^ . . 
Era  S„  P.  G.  M.CullouKh,  Dunnican. . 
Miss    Friday    Alamo,    W.    S.  Wallers, 

HeaJdsburg   ......'*.  V  vift^HI 

Miss  Dale.  Win.  Briirg-s,  Dixon   

Miss  Dare  10th,  Wm.  Uriggs,  Dixon  . . ' 
Miss  Dare  lllh.  Wm.  Unegu.  i>  sou....  Jj 

Miss  Bra  14th.  Wm.  Briggs,  Dixon  

Beauty,  Wm.  Brigers.  Dixon   

bujis  'Jm 

Sonoma.  F.  Work.  Monterey  

Gracioso,  Miller  &  Lux,  San  Francisco.  . 

Wilchford.  L.  F.  Bnckctt.  Oakdalc  

Nevada  Lad  8th.  W.  D.  Duke.  Gazelle 
Nevada  Lad   2nd.   Miller   &   Lux,  San 

Francisco *. . .'« .  •  ■     .  /« .. . 
California    Prince    Donald.     La  Ho 

Stuck  Farm   


STOCKMEN'S  BANQUET. 

(Written  for  I'aelfle  Rural  Press.) 

Friday  night  at  the  Palace  Ho 
banquet  was  given,  which  was 
tended  by  about  100  stockmen,  as 
as  officers  and  directors  of  the 
fornia  International  Live  Stock  S 
President  W./T.  Sesnon  acted  as  ti 
master,  welcoming  the  visitors 
introducing  the  speakers.  The 
note  of  the  meeting  was  that  the  s 
should  should  be  made  an  ai 
event  at  San  Francisco;  this  city 
ing  the  logical  headquarters  of 
livestock  industry  and  the  first  evesj 
successful  as  it  was,  but  pointed  the 
way  for  greater  expositions  in  the  ffl 
turo. 

Among  tin  speakers  v.  (-re  Ralph  P. 
Merritt  of  Berkeley,  Frank  Thompson" 
Of  Chicago,  C.  N.  Hawkins,  president' 
of  the  California  Shorthorn  BreedejB 
Association;  H.  M.  Barn mover  of  San 
Jose,  representing  tin  Hereford  Asso- 
ciation; A.  B.  Cunningham.  President 
State  Swine  Association;  Fred  Ellen- 
Jose,  representing  the  Hi  refold  Asf' 
sociation;  A.  IJ.  Cunningham,  Prj| 
ident  State  Swine  Association;.  1 
Ellenwood  of  Red"  Bluff,  pri 
dent  of  the  State  Wool  Growefl 
Association;  Bob  Jones  of  Sacrament* 
and  Geo.  E.  Hecke,  State  Director  jH 
Agriculture.  In  closing  the  meeting  - 
President  Sesnon  said  that  he  hopei 
for  a  permanent  organization,  and 
modestly  refused  to  accept  but  a 
small  share  of  the  credit  of  conduct- 
ing the  first  exhibition,  stating  that  . 
the  directors  and  particularly  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  composed  of  T.  W. 
Dibblee,  A.  W.  Foster.  K  1?.  Hale.  M.  J 
H.  Esberg,  Frank  Honeywell,  C.  K. 
Mcintosh,  B.  F.  Schlesinger  and  F.  IHJ 
Washburn,  as  well  as  the  Manag< 
Gordon  H.  True,  had  worked  untiri: 
ly  to  make  the  show  successful. 
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SU  LPM  U  R 
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It  has  hern  protest 
and  mi  recoinmei 
rd  by  the  I'nlver* 
of  California  tl 
If  yon  sulphur  y« 
jcrnpe  vines  and  L 
eluirds  li  limes  they 
will  not  he  Mileeied 
by  >i  I  l.  n  k  W  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

\\<  IIOH 
Velvet  1  I  >  v\  e 
Sulphur,  a  I  KaS 
K  A  <;  I.  E  ItritnaV 
llfiir  lie  Soufra, 
pnekrd  In  double 
sucks,  lire  the  Huff- 
iest    mill     l'l  ltK«<T 


i     s  ii  I  p  h  ii  r  m  that 

™l    money  enn  huy:  ta« 
-t  o  j     >  «  ..  q    o  H  »  . 

I  NpjU.<J1l|  \    JOj  C««J 


IS. 
rtraa* 
"<  of 
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bleaching  purpose*.  I  r  \  \  I  M.  SO  Al 
\E.\T1LATED      Sublimed  Sulpha 
Impnlpuble      Powder,     10O".      pure,  IB 
double  sacks,  for  Dry  DustiiiK  and  mak> 
ln»    Paste  Sulphur. 

For  I  IME-SI  I. Pill  It  SOI.ITIOX.  use 
our  MIAMIIMI  "«■"  lilt  WD  IIF.PINBD 
KI.Ol'R  SIJLPIll'H.  We  en  n  furnish 
yuu  this  Sulphur  nt  such  u  low  price 
'I  ii  It  would  pay  you  to  mix  your  ow« 
solntlon  and  net  yuu  :i  prolil  ei|U"l  f* 
the  amount  pniil  out  in  Inhor  for  spray- 
ing your  ori'liaril,  evi-n  if  you  pay  your 
men  ft  per  day  for  making  the  solution 
and   applying  same. 

To  crente  aildllioniil  u\ nlliihle  pliiaf 
food,  drill  Into  the  soil  inn  to  4M 
pounds  per  acre  IIIIMIIVU  "S"  IIHA^R 
I'llWDGRei)  Si:  I, PHI  It.  ion  pure. 
This  has  Increaseil  vurlous  <>rops  up  10 
5007c. 

Alsto  PBEPAItHI)  DRV  111  1TIM1 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Dust."  Iin-ilnii 
Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc.  nnd  "\nchor" 
llriind  Stnudnrd  l.l  MK-M  I. I'll  I'll  SO- 
LUTION SH  deie.  He.  Fungicide*  and 
Innretlcldea.  Carried  In  stock  Had 
■ulxed  to  order. 

Send  for  "ll.l.l  STH  \TKI1  IIOMK- 
I.ET"!  al«o  booklet  "NEW  I  »l'.s  Kt>R 
«ri.PIf»*R."     Prle»-ll*«.  nnd  Snmoles. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO 

tilM  *  iillfoniln  St..  <*iin  Francisco,  <  allf- 
TEI.KIilOM)  KEARMY  N7L 


'■Winn  Mh 


Few  Hundred  Yards 
Cost  10,000  Miles 


May 


/|  fl/AiV  utfffi  a  new  car  had 
Xx.  one  of  his  tires  blow  out.  He 
didn't  have  a  spare,  so  he  decided 
to  run  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a 
friend's  Iiouse.  When  he  got  there 
he  discovered  that  neither  the 
tire  nor  the  tube  was  worth  re- 
pairing, for  running  on  the  rim 
had  fractured  the  casing  fabric. 
And  the  tube  was  riddled  with 
holes  caused  by  being  pinched 
against  the  rim.  Those  few  hun- 
dred yards  of  running  on  the  rim 
probably  cost  him  10,000  miles — 
miles  that  could  have  been  saved 
by  properly  caring  for  the  tube. 
Proper  care  of  tubes  saves  miles 
in  many  other  ways — not  only  in 
emergencies,  but  all  the  time.  Ask 
your  Goodyear  Service  Station,  or 
write  to  Akron,  for  Lesson  5  of  the 
Goodyear  Conservation  Course — 
telling  how  to  increase  tire  mile- 
ages by  proper  care  of  tubes. 


"DROPER  care  of  tubes  in- 
creases  by  thousands  of 
miles  the  life  of  even  the  best 
of  tires.  For  whenever  a  tube 
fails,  the  casing  is  seriously 
damaged  by  being  run  flat. 

Only  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
such  running  may  utterly  spoil 
the  tire;  and  even  if  the  tube 
merely  has  a  slow  leak  the  tire 
will  suffer  the  inevitable  injuries 
due  to  under-inflation. 

Take  care  of  your  tubes,  if  you 
wish  to  get  the  most  from  your 
tires. 

Tubes  inserted  in  the  casing 
without  being  properly  talced, 
either  stick  to  the  casing  and 
tear  because  of  the  lack  of 
French  Talc  or — when  too 
much  of  this  lubricant  is  used — 
they  are  injured  because  the 
talc  collects  in  puddles  and 
hardens. 


Tubes  must  be  properly  in- 
serted in  the  casing;  otherwise 
they  will  be  pinched  against  the 
rim,  or — if  the  valve  stem  is  at 
an  angle — they  may  be  torn. 

Lesson  5  of  the  Goodyear  Con- 
servation Course  gives  simple 
but  detailed  directions  for  mak- 
ing your  tubes  serve  your  tires. 

It  also  tells  how  tubes  can  be 
repaired  permanently  and  in  a 
few  minutes  with  the  Goodyear 
Tube  Repair  Kit. 
Ask  your  Goodyear  Service 
Station  to  show  you  one — and 
ask  also  for  the  other  lessons 
of  the  Goodyear  Conservation 
Course. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 

Akron,  Ohio 


Repairing  a  tube  with  the  Goodyear 
Tube  Repair  Kit 


The  tube  repaired  and  ready  for  talcing 


AKRON 
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Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


THK  STANDARDIZATION  OF  FIGS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

"The  recent  action  of  the  directors 
of  the  California  Fig  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation in  attempting  to  standardize 
the  quality  of  figs  delivered  to  the 
packing-house,  will  have  more  to  do 
with  enhancing  the  reputation  of  the 
California  dried  fig  than  anything 
says  I.  J.  Condit,  Horticulturist  of  the 
J.  C.  Forkner  Fig  Gardens  and  Di- 
rector of  Experiment  Station.  The 
California  fig  has  suffered  in  compar- 
ison with  the  imported  article  purely 
because  standardization  had  not  been 
effected.  Comments  by  the  trade  to 
this  effect  were  published  in  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  earlier  in  the  year 
and  their  tone  resented. 

The  directors  of  the  Association,  on 
September  20,  endorsed  the  proposi- 
tion made  to  it  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Lea,  head 
of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Depart- 
ment of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  and 
appointed  two  inspectors  to  work  in 
the  fig-growing  districts  during  the 
ensuing  two  months  to  examine  and 
pass  judgment  on  the  dried  figs  of- 
fered by  the  growers  or  delivered  to 
the  packing  houses.  This  inspection 
work  and  standardization  are  essen- 
tial to  the  life  and  well-being  of  the 
California  fig  industry  for  keener  com- 
petition than  ever  from  Asia  Minor 
will  have  to  be  met  in  the  future,  and 
our  industry  is  a  live,  active,  going 
concern.  Complete  organization  will 
be  necessary  for  its  continued  success. 

The  authority  vested  in  the  in- 
spectors recommended  is  shown  un- 
der the  provision  of  the  State  Pure 
Food  and  Drugs  Acts  and  is  on  a  pure- 
food  basis. 

Figs  may  be  graded  into  four  com- 
mercial grades:  extra  fancy,  fancy, 
choice  and  standard.  The  last  grade 
includes  figs  of  the  lowest  marketable 
quality  to  be  sold  for  cooking  or  pack- 
ing in  bulk  or  for  by-products. 

Matters  of  the  utmost  importance, 
including  a  definite  outline  of  stand- 
ardization and  merchandizing,  will 
come  up  for  consideration,  discussion 
and  determination  at  the  next  Fig 
Growers'  Convention,  to  be  held  early 
in  the  year,  at  which  there  will  be  a 
record  of  attendance  it  is  anticipated. 


HOKE    ABOUT    THE  PEACH- 
ALMOND. 


To  the  Editor:  Regarding  inquiries 
about  peach-almond  for  stocks  for 
budding  peach  and  prunes  on,  I  have 
been  experimenting  with  it  for  several 
years,  and  believe  it  is  superior  to 
peach  root  for  dry  land.  It  might  not 
do  as  well  on  wet  land.  It  seems  to 
be  freer  from  root-knot  than  almond, 
but  is,  I  believe,  more  variable.  Some 
of  the  seedlings  appear  to  be  fully  as 
vigorous  and  drouth-resistant  as  the 
almond,  while  others  are  more  like  the 
peach.  I  have  on  sandy  loam  under- 
laid with  sand  and  gravel,  mixed  with 
some  silt  and  decomposed  granite,  and 
with  limited  irrigation,  peach  trees, 
which  have  considerable  "little  leaf." 
On  almond  root  they  are  practically 
free  from  it,  but  are  quite  subject  to 
root-knot.  On  peach-almond,  they  are 
but  slightly  affected  with  "little 
leaf,"  and  show  no  evidence  of  being 
dwarfed.  I  think  the  dwarfing  effect 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Bergtholdt  must 
have  been  from  some  other  unknown 
cause  as  far  as  my  experience  goes. 
I  consider  the  peach-almond  superior 
to  peach-apricot,  or  Myrobolan  for  dry 
land.  Contrary  to  the  usual  belief,  I 
find  the  Myrobolan  root  stands  drouth 
on  sandy  soil  much  better  than  peach, 
and  some  better  than  apricot. — T.  J. 
True,  Lancaster. 

Mr.  Bergtholdt  Still  on  the  Trail. 

To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  our  re- 
cent correspondence  relative  to  the 
peach-almond  as  a  root  stock,  I  have 
continued  my  investigation,  and  re- 
cently in  conversation  with  Millard 
Sharpe  at  Vacaville,  who  does  a  great 
deal  of  practical  experimental  work 
in  horticulture,  I  was  advised  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  peach-almond, 
when  planted,  will  revert  to  a  less 


thrifty  and  more  inferior  type,  and 
that  seedlings  grown  from  seeds  gath- 
ered from  the  same  tree  will  show  a 
proportion  of  seedlings  less  thrifty 
and  that  will  dwarf  aify  stock  propa- 
gated on  them,  while  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  seedlings  grown  from  seeds 
gathered  from  the  same  parent  tree 
did  not  do  so,  but  on  the  contrary  are 
a  thrifty  root  stock  for  whatever  tree 
is  propagated  on  them.  This  is  one 
feature  that  would  discount  the  desir- 
ability of  the  peach-almond  as  a  root 
stock  and  probably  accounts  for  the 
dwarfing  tendency  which  was  observed 
by  our  Mr.  Reinecke,  as  noted  in  my 
former  letter. — J.  E.  Bergtholdt,  New- 
castle. 


SAVES  MOXKY  PRUNING  GRAPES. 


Mr.  H.  P.  Bralle  of  Sanger  has  for 
several  seasons  effected  a  saving  of 
one-fourth  to  one-half  in  the  cost  of 
pruning  his  Thompson  seedless  vine- 
yard. He  found  that  a  fast  experi- 
enced pruner  could  do  124  vines  a 
day  on  this  vineyard.  Before  doing 
the  actual  cutting  close  to  the  stump 
of  each  vine  he  had  to  spend  most  of 
his  time  tearing  the  canes  from  the 
wire  trellis  to  see  just  where  to  make 
his  cuts.  Mr.  Bralle  set  two  cheaper 
and  untrained  hands  at  tearing  the 
canes  from  the  wires.  It  was  then 
found  that  the  experienced  man  could 
just  keep  up  with  them  and  do  three 
times  the  number  of  vines  he  origi- 
nally pruned  in  a  day. 

Even  though  the  price  of  the  un- 
skilled labor  is  equal  to  that  of  the 
skilled,  say  $5  per  day,  as  is  the  case 
in  many  localities,  a  saving  results 
from  the  faster  work.  Where  it  took 
16  days  to  prune  the  vineyard  at  a 
cost  of  $80,  it  takes  only  5  days  at 
a  cost  of  $65  the  better  way. 


POISONING  BATS  WITH  APPLES. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Samuel 
Oaigh.) 

Rats  invaded  our  premises  after  we 
got  rid  of  them  two  years  ago,  but 
the  newcomers  refused  to  take  an  egg 
that  had  been  poisoned.  When  .the 
apples  began  to  ripen  we  noticed  that 
quite  a  lot  of  them  were  being  eaten. 
Close  examination  showed  that  the 
depredators  were  not  either  birds  or 
poultry,  but  a  rodent,  as  the  marks  of 
their  teeth  showed  very  plainly.  At 
first  we  thought  it  was  'possums,  al- 
though no  claw  marks  could  be  seen 
on  the  bark.  As  rats  had  gnawed 
several  holes  through  the  floor  and 
began  to  destroy  the  grain  and  feed  in 
our  grain  house,  we  cut  some  apples 
into  6  or  8  pieces  and  dusted  them 
over  with  powdered  strychnine  and 
placed  them  among  the  sacks  of  grain 
and  barrels  containing  corn  meal,  etc. 
The  result  was  that  they  left  the 
grain  untouched,  but  took  every  piece 
of  apple  for  several  nights.  We  al- 
lowed them  the  run  of  the  grain 
house  for  several  nights,  or  until  the 
apples  were  left  undisturbed,  showing 
that  they  had  either  been  killed  off 
or  scared  away.  Pocket  gophers  are 
equally  as  fond  of  apples  as  rats  are. 
By  cutting  apples  in  pieces,  dusting 
them  with  strychnine,  impaling  them 
on  sticks  about  1  foot  long  and  insert- 
ing them  in  the  main  runway,  go- 
phers can  be  exterminated. 

San  Jose. 


The  citrus  fruit  growers  of  the  State 
are  already  preparing  for  their  tenth 
annual  exposition,  which  will  be  held 
in  San  Bernardino,  February  13-23, 
1920. 


The  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  does 
for  the  American  farmer  what  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  does  for  the  bus- 
iness man  and  banker. 


If  citrus  trees  are  sprayed  in  win- 
ter the  operation  should  cease  by  two 
o'clock  if  there  is  a  likelihood  of  light 
frosts. 


Play  the  game  straight  and  watch 
your  opponent  closely — not  necessar- 
ily with  suspicion,  but  to  forestall  his 

moves.  \ 


[This  is  one  of  a  series] 


Spray  thoroughly 
or  not  At  Ml 

Results  will  be  disappointing,  and  therefore 
A  dead  loss,  in  time  and  material, 
Unless  the^  orchard  is  sprayed  thoroughly. 
Use  the  proper  material  and  spray  to  cover 
Every  trunk,  branch,  twig  and  leaf 

(if  they  are  on). 
Some  insects  breed  very  rapidly,  and 
Sparing  application  means  sure  reinfestation. 

ZENO 

Spreads  easily — covers  remarkablv. 

Is  an  internationally  used  miscible  oil  spray;  and 
These  are  reasons  why  it  has  proved  the  best  by 
Years  of  test.  ■ 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Standard  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

of  Emeryville  [Oakland]  California 

T.  O.  McCLURE,  Director  of  Research 

[Zeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company,  Exchange, 
or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum! 
"BYBON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  yoor  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


TOS  ANOKIFS 


saw  ft?  ATrnsrn 


VIS  AT. I A 


ARE  YOU  TOO  LATE? 

No.    Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  Orders  for  the  Season's  Planting. 

We  carry  the  trees — 

PEARS,  PRUNES,  ALMONDS,  APRICOTS,  APPLES, 
CHERRIES  AND  PEACHES 

Write  for  Catalog.  Salesmen  Wanted. 

Capital  City  Nursery  Company 

E.  A.  BENNET,  Mgr.  SALEM,  OREGON 


North  -  South 
East-West.  All 

"ha*e«  by  experts 
The  Official  Journal  $1.80  yr.  Sample  15  c. 
American  Nut  Journal,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


NUT  CULTURE 


753^    BURS.  MOFfITT  I  TOWHf 

in  37-40  Flrat  St.,  San  motif 

PArEE  Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towoe,  Let  Anfelee 
■■■■■■■»- Blukr,  McFall  Ca^      Portland.  Ore- 
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,EVf  PRUNING  AT  SHOET  COUESE. 


Inquiries  and  statements  by  people 
.11  over  the  State  indicate  that  there 
rill  be  an  overwhelming  enrollment 
n  the  Horticultural  Short  Course  to 
ie  held  at  University  Farm  December 

to  20  according  to  Prof.  W.  L.  How- 
ard. This  is  largely  because  of  the 
nterest  in  the  systems  of  pruning 
oung  deciduous  trees  which  has  been 
iroved  put  at  University  Farm  and 
as  overturned  the  popular  notion  of 
utting-back  to  gain  stockiness.  Ever 
the  startling  results  were  an- 
ounced  about  a  year  ago  the  stream 
Twlsitors  and  correspondence  has  so 

ceded  the  normal  routine  of  this 
epartment  that  it  is  only  now  that 

bulletin  describing  the  experiments 

d  results  has  gone  to  press. 


GUIDE 

A  book  that  tells  you  what  you 
need  to  know  (not  a  catalog) — just 
issued. 

101  pages — 142  illustrations — en- 
dorsed by  the  horticultural  press 
and  prominent  fruit  growers  ev- 
erywhere. 

You  actually  have  to  get  this 
book  in  your  hands  and  examine 
its  contents  to  appreciate  its  real 
value. 

Sent  Postpaid  for  $1.00.  Money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 

Geo.  C.  Roeding 

255  Holland  Building 
FEESNO,  CALIFOENIA 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 

Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent 
Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pure. 
Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most   available    form.     Packed   in  solid 

wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 
Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse. 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  November. 

C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
311  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FBANCISCO 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  rOB 
CALIFOENIA  CONDITIONS 
od  for  Booklet,  "Fertiliser  Efficiency" 
— Tells    Ton  Why 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


Get  Citrus  Trees 
Now  for  Next  Year 


Wash.  Navel  3-3 
Eureka  Lemon  2-3 
Valencia-Late  2-3 

Send  for  complete  list. 
We   raise  only   first-class  trees. 
SENT0  CITRUS  NURSERY 

B.  F.  D.,  Box  421,       EL  MONTE.  CALIF. 


Per 

Per 

Size 

Price 

100 

1000 

% 

.85 

.76 

.66 

% 

.85 

.75 

.06 

% 

.86 

.75 

.65 

BROWN  EOT  AND  "DIE-BACK"  ON 
APRICOTS. 


(Written  t»r  Pacific  Bnral  Press.) 

In  regard  to  the  badly  shot  condi- 
tion of  so  many  apricot  trees  from 
Brown  rot  this  year,  Wm.  T.  Home 
of  the  University  of  California  said: 
"I  wonder  if  you  have  noticed  that 
this  condition  is  worse  when  there 
are  frost  pots?  Not  that  the  frost 
pots  are  not  beneficial,  but  as  an  in- 
dication that  cold  weather  is  experi- 
enced and  expected."  We  had,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  noticed  that  this  condi- 
tion was  worse  in  cold  sections  or  on 
cold,  heavy  land,  or  on  hillsides  in 
places  where  air  drainage  was  bad. 
Continuing,  Mr.  Home  said:  "When 
men  have  decided  to  plant  out  an  or- 
chard to  apricots  they  should  give 
grave  consideration  to  these  impor- 
tant points:  (1)  Shall  I  have  to  fight 
frost?  (2)  If  so,  how  much  will  it 
cost  and  how  effective  is  it  likely  to 
be?  (3)  Can  I  afford  to  lose  a  single 
crop  on  such  valuable  land?  (4) 
Would  not  something  else  thrive  bet- 
ter here  and  be  safer?  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  apricot  belongs  in  the 
thermal  belt  and  then  you  get  ther- 
mal belt  soils  too  in  which  the  apricot 
feels  most  at  home." 
Cold  Dampness  Inimical  to  the 
Apricot. 

It  would  seem  that  the  cold  sets  up 
a  circulatory  and  sap  condition  that 
is  favorable  to  the  growth  and  spread 
of  the  brown  rot  fungus  which  this 
year  developed  in  a  rotting  of  and  un- 
der the  jacket  or  calyx  as  well  as  at 
the  buds  where  no  fruit  showed.  The 
best  locations,  Mr.  Home  said,  for 
the  health,  well-being  and  fruitfulness 
of  the  apricot,  must  be  free  from  cold 
and  dampness.  These  are  almost  as 
bad  for  this  delicate-tissued  and  sen- 
sitively vigorous-growing  tree  as  an 
actual  frost.  The  locations  really 
suitable  for  apricots  then  are  very 
imagined  and  yet  there  is  still  plenty 
of  it  that  is  suitable.  The  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  is  becoming  a  compet- 
itor with  the  Santa  Clara  and  Santa 
Cruz  valleys;  so  is  King's  county, 
Hemet  and  other  new  sections.  Pro- 
fessor Home's  advice  with  regard  to 
selecting  more  salubrious  locations 
for  apricots  will  be  considered  in  fu- 
ture plantings. 


NATIONAL    ASSOCIATION  OF 
COUNT  AGENTS. 


County  Agricultural  Agents  from  all 
over  the  United  States  are  invited  to 
be  present  at  the  Third  National  Asso- 
ciation Conference  held  in  the  Live 
Stock  Record  Building  in  Chicago, 
December  1  and  2,  at  the  time  of  the 
International  Live  Stock  Show.  The 
conference  will  start  on  Monday  at 
3:00  p.  m.  and  the  first  session  will  be 
for  county  agents  only.  On  Tuesday 
the  sessions  will  be  open  for  all.  A 
big  banquet  will"  be  held  on  Tuesday 
evening,  to  which  everyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  county  agent  work  is  in- 
vited. Reservations  should  be  made 
with  Carl  N.  Kennedy,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Some  of  the  high-lights  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  a  discussion  of  the 
problems  in  each  state  by  a  repre- 
sentative from  the  different  states; 
work  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Farm  Bureaus  by  some  officer  of  that 
Association  who  is  elected  in  Chicago, 
November  12;  "Representing  Farmers' 
Interests  in  Washington,"  by  J.  R. 
Howard,  President  of  the  Iowa  Feder- 
ation who  was  a  spokesman  for  far- 
mers when  they-  helped  kill  the  Day- 
light Saving  Bill. 


Generally  it  is  well  to  let  fall  plow- 
ing for  summer  crops  lie  rough  all 
winter  and  work  it  down  before  there 
is  reasonable  chance  for  the  rains  to 
stop.  Better  work  it  down  too  soon 
than  too  late,  for  repeated  cultivations 
after  late  spring  rains  will  do  more 
good  than  harm. 


About  4,000,000  cases  of  canned  to- 
matoes are  this  season's  pack  in  Cali- 
fornia as  estimated  by  officials  of  the 
California  Packing  Corporation.  Last 


Plant  some  carrots  for  the  horses. 
These  roots  promote  thrift,  keep  the 
digestive  organs  in  good  shape,  and 
save  much  food. 


s 


T  A  U  D 

MAK  -  A  -  TRACTOR 
EQUIPMENT 


E 


Is  a  strong-,  wrll-built  attachment,  which  in  only  20  minutes,  converts  a  Ford  touring- 
car  or  runabout  (or  similar  light  car)  into  a,  powerful  farm  tractor,  which  can  be 
changed  back  into  a  touring  car  or  runabout  in  the  same  short  length  of  time  The 
equipment  consists  of  3  all  steel  driving  wheels,  with  Hyatt  Boiler  Bearings  (8  inches 
wide  by  39  inches  high,  with  grousers).  3  large  driving  gears,  1  pair  6  too'th  pinions, 
'  special"  heavy  duty  radiator,  centrifugal  water  circulating  pump,  force  feed  oil  pump 
"special"  fan,  fan  bracket  and  belt.  Axle  is  of  3-inch  steel,  fastened  to  frame  by  heavy 
rhannel  irons.  This  equipment  is  also  suitable  for  building  or  converting  Ford  (or  other 
small  cars)  into  a  permanent  tractor. 

In  the  California  Orchard 

Exhaustive  tests  prove  the  Staude  Tractor  to  be  a  proven  success.  In  the  citrus  and 
deciduous  orchards  it  has  been  through  all  the  practical  operations  of  plowing  harrow- 
ing, discing,  cultivating,  and  furrowing  for  irrigating,  etc.  Hundreds  of  letters  from 
farmers  offer  positive  proof  of  the  above  facts.  Any  variety  of  farm  work  that  can  be 
done  by  4  horses,  can  be  accomplished,  quicker  and  better,  and  at  less  expense  by  the 
staude  Mak-a-Tractor.  . 


H.  P.  Rating 


The  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor,  with  6  tooth  pinions,  when  attached  to  a  Ford  (or  similar 
car)  in  good  condition,  is  guaranteed  to  deliver  not  less  than  750  pounds  draw-bar  pull, 
b  A.  B.  rating  which  is  more  than  the  average  continuous  work  of  4  horses  in  reason- 
able soil  conditions.  Every  part  is  protected  from  dust  and  wear. 

You  save  $110.00 

irm„U*lPriCe  of  the  Staude  Tractor  is  $275.  I  am  the  distributor,  but  find  that 
1  must  devote  my  entire  time  to  the  pumping  equipment  business.  Therefore,  have  de- 
d'sc°nt,nue  this 'line  and  am  willing  to  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  loss  on  each 
machine,  but  you  must  act  quick  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  this  big  savins!  I 
carry  a  complete  line  of  parts  in  stock.  »v«m,.  ± 


$165.00 

F.  0.  B.  Terra  Bella 

N.  T.  BRADFORD 


Distributor 


Terra  Bella, 


Calif. 


Free  38-Page  Booklet 

Write  today  for  this  free  booklet,  full 
of  valuable  information,  with  many 
illustrations  and  letters  from  satisfied 
users  of  the  Staude  Mak-a-Tractor. 


Name  . 
Address 


WE  HAVE  SOME  VERY 
BEAUTIFUL  ORNAMENTALS 

Large  Specimen 
Trees  and  Plants 

Which  will  produce  immediate  effects. 

Saves  years  of  waiting.  You  can  enjoy 
the  trees  the  moment  they  are  set. 

As  it  takes  time  to  lift  and  prepare  these 
trees  for  shipment,  we  suggest  that  you 
order  now  for  future  delivery. 

We  have  a  magnificent  stock  of 

YEW,  CEDRUS  DEODARA,  ITALIAN 
CYPRESS  and  EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE 

Our  catalog  of  ornamentals,  fruit  and  nut-bearing  trees, 
roses,  vines,  etc.,  sent  on  request. 


California  Nursery  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  404,  NILES,  CAL. 


Estab. 
1865 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PRUNING  SUKA 


RHODES  MFG.  CO. 
«31  s.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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^  Join  the  Parade  * 

Start  new  and  ship  every  skin  you  handle 
this  Beason  to  the  greatest  fur  bouse  in 
the  greatest  fur  market  in  the  world. 
Abraham  Fur  Co..  St.  Louis. 

You  are  about  to  start  the  greatest  fur 
season  in  the  history  of  the  fur  trade— you 
will  receive  the  highest  prices  for  your 
fura  ever  known  and  if  you  want  every 
dollar  coming  to  you  for  your  shipments, 
send  them  to  the  Abraham  Fur  Co.  We 
have  cleaned  out  all  of  our  old  supply, 
lock,  stock  and  barrel,  and  have  nothing  on 
band  but  money— millions  to  pay  for  furs.1 


TRAPPERS 


Write  today  and  get  in  line  with  the 
most  successful  fur  institution  in  the 
world.  Our  tremendously  large  busi- 
ness was  built  on  a  policy  of  Fair 
Grading  and  Highest  Prices  to  the 
Trapper,  and  today  we  are  in  a 
better  position  than  ever  to  carry 
out  this  "winning"  policy. 
Don't  ship  a  single  skin  to  any 
other  fur  house  before  you  have 
carefully  investigated  the  Abra- 
ham Fur  Co.  of  St.  Louis. 

Order  an  Abraham  Smoke 
Pump.  Holds  the  world's  record 
for  long  distance  smoking  and  is 
a  sure  winner. 
Price  Postpaid,  $2  Each 

pppp  Fur  Facts  and  Trap- 
I*  IaELE.  P«r»'  Supply  Catalog 

Greatest  trappers'  guide  ever 
published,  most  complete  cata- 
log of  trappers'  supplies.  Send 
for  a  copy  today — find  out  all 
about  our  new  line  of  traps.  You 
can't  do  without  them.  They  have 
many  new  features  which  no  other  trapH  have. 
Our  catalog  tells  you  all  about  them,  not  the 
cheapest,  but  the  best.  Write  today— a  one  cent 
post  card  brings  you  one  dollar's  worth  of  far 
information.   Don  t  delay— Write  today. 

Abraham  RiF^Ja 

213*215  N.  Main  St.    Dept.  315 

"Ship  your  furs  to  Abraham" 


WITTE  Engines 


•4  to  30  H.  P. 
Built  Better — Cost  less  to  operate  and  to 
own — Easy  to  understand — Few  working 
parts — Strongly  built — Every  part  guaran- 
teed against  defect  durmg  the  life  of  the 
engine.  Built  from  standardised  metal 
patterns  Every  part  interchangeable  and 
easily  replaced  by  operator.  Ask  us  for 
prices  on  all  sizes.  Stationary,  Portable  or 
Saw-Kig  Outfits.  • 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

129  FREMONT  ST. 
BAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Palestine,  Strong  Competitor  in  Almonds 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


"The  total  annual  world  production  of  almonds  is  about  400,000  tons. 
Of  this  quantity  California  produces  about  6,000  tons — at  the  highest,' 
average  cost  per  pound  of  any  almonds  produced.  Palestine,  a  country 
very  similar  in  climatic  conditions  to  California,  produces  almonds  in 
constantly  increasing  quantities,  at  a  production  cost  so  low  as  to  be  i 
almost  unbelievable." — Geo.  W.  Pierce,  President,  California  Almond 
Growers'  Exchange. 


"Test  Special' 

The  Best  Rubber  Belt  Made 

USE  THIS  COUPON— MAM,  TODAY 


New   York   Belting  and   Packing  Co. 
619  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco, 

Send  me  samples  of  Belting  that  you  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
work,  and  quote  priests  delivered  at 

 ...   Station 


Horse  Power  Diameter  In  Inches 

Elec.  Motor   '. .  .  Driven  PuUey  

Steam  Engine  Driving  Pulley  

Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 

Cross  Straight  Perpendicular  .... 

Width  of  Belt  Ply  

Distance  between  centers  of  PuUeys  

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  PuUey  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name  »  . 

My  name   ,  

Address   


Mr.  Pierce  recently  spoke  to  us  on 
the  subject  of  low  cost-production  of 
almonds  in  Palestine,  saying  he  be-  j 
lieved  they  could  be  delivered  at  the 
port  of  Jaffa  at  the  cost  of  as  low  as 
two  cents  a  pound.  He  spoke  of  a 
visit  he  had  received  from  a  gentle- 
man, native  of  Palestine,  who  had 
come  here  to  study  our  system  of 
growing  and  cultural  methods,  pro- 
cesses of  harvesting,  grading,  cleaning 
and  packing,  and  above  all,  our  sys- 
tem of  market  through  the  growers' 
association — the  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change. This  man  wishes  his  own 
fellow  countrymen  to  profit  by  follow- 
ing our  methods  and  by  organization 
that  they  may  themselves  receive  the 
full  fruits  of  their  labor  instead  of 
handing  it  over,  to  a  dealer. 

From  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Pierce  in  the  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change we  will  quote  some  "detailed 
information  relative  to  the  practices 
and  conditions  under  which  almonds 
are  produced  and  marketed  in  Pales- 
tine," learned  from  his  visitor  from 
there. 

"It  is  most  fitting  that  reports  of 
progress  in  almond  culture  should 
come  to  us,  one  of  the  most  recently 
developed  almond  sections,  from  Pal- 
estine. For  the  almond  had  its  origin 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Holy 
Land.  It  is  more  pathetic,  however, 
that  the  old,  still  handicappel  by  prim- 
itive conditions,  should  need  to  come 
for  counsel  and  advice  to  one  that 
feels  itself  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
with '  many  of  its  known  problems 
awaiting  solution." 

"Roughly  speaking,  Palestine  is 
about  120  miles  long  and  70  miles  wide 
or  about  as  large  as  Kern  county.  It 
has  four  seaports,  neither  of  which 
has  a  natural  harbor  of  any  consider- 
able proportions.    It  is  described  as 


TR AC  FORD 


$100 

F.  O.  B. 
San  Fraaclseo 

Ideal  for  Vine- 
yards. At  a  small 
cost  you  can  cut 
your  Ford  down 
to  3  feet  wide  and 
shorten  to  48- 
inch  wheelbase, 
for  8  feet.  Row 
vineyards.  Will 
do  as  much  work 
in  a  day  as  two 
two-horse  teams. 

PRICE  REDUCED 


for  converting  any  non-floating  axle  automobile  Into 
economical  or  horse  power  Tractor. 


$100 

F.  0.  B. 
Saa  Franclsca 

Ideal  for  Or- 
chards. Will  pull 
any  implement 
that  4  horses  can 
successfully  han- 
dle. The  most 
economical  imple- 
plement  made  for 
the  Farm. 


machines  1    Worth  five  times  the  amount  asked 
Send  us  jour  order  today.    First  come,  first  served. 

How  Kan;  Acres  Can  He  Plowed  with  the  Traeford  in 
a  Working  Day  of  Ten  Hours  { 

This  depends  upon  the  width  of  cut.    Pulling  a  two-bottom. 
12-inch  plow,  from  four  to  five  acres  a  day  can  be  plowed. 

What  Is  the  Working  Life  of  the  Traeford  I 

It  is  practically  indestructible.  The  side  members  are  con- 
structed of  4-inch  channel  steel.  The  wheels  of  the  TRACFORD 
run  on  a  one  and  flfteen-sixteenth-inch  solid  steel  dead  axle, 
which  carries  the  entire  weight  of  the  Ford,  and  to  which  the 
Ford  frame  is  bolted.  The  Traeford  wheel  has  a  10-inch  face, 
eqnipped  with  angle  iron  lugs  for  field  work,  and  is  fitted  with 
large  greaee  cups,  which  thoroughly  lubricate  wheel,  bearing  and 
axle,  sufficient  for  a  full  day's  work. 


We  are  closing  out  onr  stock  of  Traeford  attachments  at 
less  than  cost..  Can  you  afford  to  be  without  one  oi  these 
You    need  a   ranch   run  about — only  a  few  more  left. 


Is  the  Car  Run  on  Low  Gear  While  Working! 

Never.  It  is  run  exactly  as  on  the  road.  Low  rear  is  re- 
served entirely  for  starting  and  for  making  unuaual  pulls  of 
short  duration.  Wherever  we  say  that  the  TRACFORD  will  do 
this  work  and  that  work,  we  mean  that  it  will  do  it  on  HIGH 
GEAR.  Any  attachment  which  necessitates  running  a  Fard  car 
on  low  gear  is  not  practical. 

How  Much  (insoiine  Will  the  Traeford  Consume?  . 

About  one  gallon  an  hour.  This  depends  on  the  work  that  is 
being  done  and  the  adjustment  of  the  Ford  car  to  which  the 
TRACFORD  is  attached. 

Hon  Modi  Oil  Will  the  TKMTOKIi  Keouirel 

About  the  same  amount  per  hour  that  the  Ford  to  which  the 
TRACFORD  is  attached  will  require  for  steady  road  work. 


HUGHSON   &  IWERTOIN,  Inc. 

77  OFARRELL  STREET 


PHONE  SUTTER  5333 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


a  marvellous  mixture  of  hilly  and  levfl 

country,  with  all   kinds  of  climati 

Mr.  Pierce's  \isitor  "n  on  cha- 

plains of  Sharon,  about  seven  miles 
from  Jaffa  in  Palestine,  on  the  high- 
way :.nd  railway  from  that  scanortM 
Jerusalem,  which  is  some  30  miles  ■ 
the  East.  The  annual  rainfall  there W 
light,  but  is  usually  sufficient  to  inl 
Bure  crops,  Practically  no  water! 
available  for  -irrigation.  The  chiel 
crops  of  the  section  are  grapes,  flgtl 
almonds,  oranges  and  wheat.  The 
almond  does  well  and  in  recent  year* 
the  planting  of  almond  orchards  haa 
greatly  increased." 

"Previous  to  about  six  years  a, 
the  prices  received  by  producers  wi 
so  miserably  low  that  the  indust 
was     not   attractive.    The  grow 
were  not  organized  and  were  at 
mercy  of  the  speculator.    From  w 
we  can  gather  we  are  inclined  to 
lieve  that  the  speculator  in  Palesti 
and  in  California  operate  Stlon 
same  lines.    They  take  unto  thei 
selves  all  the  traffic  will  bear,  nev 
for  a  moment  entertaining  a  thou 
for  the  welfare  of  the  producer.  Thi 
figure  that  if  the  almond  grower  fat 
by   the   wayside   that  there  will 
other  lines  to  invite  the  activities  i 
the  wrecker." 

"Under  Turkish  rule  but  little  pn 
tection  was  given  the  property  own 
So  marked  was  this  that  the  fanrn 
did  not  reside  on  their  farms  but  1  iv. 
in  the  cities  and  towns,  going  bai 
and  forth  daily  to  their  work, 
ployees,   upon   the   farms  lived 
nearby   villages.    Sometimes  trust 
native  employees  remained  as  wa' 
men  on  the  place." 

"Taxation    was    most  inequitabl 
levied  and  taxes  most  atrociously  c 
lected.    The  privilege   of  collectl 
the  taxes  was  sold  at  auction  to 
highest  bidder.    He  then  became 
sponsible  for  the  entire  amount  levi 
and  proceeded  to  c  ollect  to  his  hear^H 
content.    He  was  both  Assessor  o^H 
Collector  and  from  his  ruling  thei 
was  no  appeal." 

In  planting,  "no  thought  was  giv 
to  alternating  varieties,  nor  arc  vaaflL 
eties  in  all  cases  kept  separate  when 
harvested.     Pruning  and  cultivate 
are  carefully  attended  to,  but  sp: 
ing  has  not  yet  become  common.  <  ' 
tivation  is  done   with    utmost  ca 
Little  or  no  scientific  work  is  be1 
done  to  advance  horticultural  intei 
ests." 

"As  the  harvest  time  approach 
the  farmer  engages  such  help  as 
necessities  demand.    These  are  <1 
gaged  for  the  season  and  are  paid  <flB 
the  end  of  the  season,  when  they  are 
called    together    and    the  employejt 
states  the  daily  wage  to  which,  in  b 
opinion,  each  is  entitled.    This  dec 
ion  is  final.    Compensation  fluctuate 
between  certain  well-defined  limits.'* 

The  nuts  are     gathered  from 
tree  by  hand  (with  a  step-ladder 
we  gather  peaches)  as  the  almoin 
begin  to  open  only,  so  the  tree  I 
to  be  gone  over  several  times.  "T 
gathering  is  done  in  this  way  to  p: 
serve  the  light  color  of  the  partial 
ripened  t.lmond.    This  they  consider 
their  choicest  product.    The  men  who 
do  this  wtrk  receive  15  to  20  cents  a 
day,  boarding  themselves." 

"The  almonds  are  put  into  baskets, 
somewhat  larger  than  our  bushel 
basket,  tamped  down  and  heaped  up 
for  good  measure.  Women  hull  these 
by  hand  for  one  cent  a  basket,  the  av- 
erage daily  wage  being  about  Ifr 
cents." 

The  "almonds  are  grown  all  around 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  Mu:h  of 
the  outside  product  is  shipped  t»» 
Spain.  France  and  England,  where  •' 
is  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  of 
other  markets,  when  it  is  again  ex- 
ported, this  time  to  its  final  destina- 
tion." 
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How  Long 
Will  Your  Tractor  Last? 


T 


HE  important  feature  for  you  to 
ascertain  when  selecting  a  trac- 
tor is  durability — long  life.  Will 
it  last? 


In  I  lie  Wallis  the  question  is  answered 
for  you  in  an  unrivalled  record  of  serv- 
ice. This  "quality"  tractor  is  today 
recognized  everywhere  as  the  one  great, 
dominating  tractor  success. 

For  over  12  years  the  Wallis  has  been 
serving  on  American  farms  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Wallis  advanced  ideas  of  tractor  de- 
sign, light  weight,  simplicity,  durabil- 
ity and  economy  have  been  proven 
more  than  practical.  This  master  trac- 
tor has  unmistakably  proven  its  ability 
to  do  the  work  demanded  of  it  year 
after  year.  It  has  power.  But,  more 
important,  it  has  stamina. 

The  Wallis  "valve-in-head"  engine — 
with  completely  machine  finished  com- 
bustion chambers — the  winderful  "TJ" 
frame — the  cut  and  hardened  steel 
gears,  fully  enclosed  and  running  in  a 


constant  bath  of  clean  oil — the  over- 
size bearings — the  exact  machining  of 
every  part  and  the  unusual  care  in , 
every  step  of  Wallis  building,  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  tremendous  success. 

Wallis  has"  proven  that  the  rough  work 
required  of  the  farm  tractor  demands 
the  finest  materials  and  most  accurate 
workmanship.  Long  life  lies  in  quality 
and  design,  not  in  bulk  or  heavy  weight. 

Wallis  users  —  who  know  that  after 
years  of  service  the  Wallis  is  as  effi- 
cient as  ever, — readily  confirm  this  fact. 
And  phenomenal  records  of  low  cost 
plowing  and  low  upkeep  per  year  of 
service  attest  to  the  economy  of  Wallis 
operation. 

Naturally,  the  Wallis  is  in  great  de- 
mand. Men  realize  that  it  is  a  profit- 
able investment  because  its  serviw  ia 
constant. 

If  you  want  a  Wallis  for  next  Spring 
today  is  not  an  hour  too  early  to  see 
the  local  Wallis  dealer  or  write  vs. 


J.  I.  CASE  PLOW  WORKS  COMPANY,  DEPT.  T35,  RACINE,  WISC,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  and  Distributing  Houses  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Farmers9  Attitude  in  Industrial  Conference 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press.) 


In  our  issue  of  November  we  outlined  the  obsequies  of  the  Industrial 
Conference  at  Washington,  which  perished  because  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  representatives  of  organized  labor  and  their  refusal  to  proceed  far- 
ther with  deliberations  unless  their  basis  of  collective  bargaining,  the 
right  to  strike  and  the  closed  shop  idea  were  agreed  to.  Since  the  date 
of  that  occurrence  there  have  been  rumors  of  the  appointment  of  another 
conference  and  continued  effort  'to  arrive  at  an  industrial  code  which  will 
be  approved  by  both  employees  and  employers,  and  what  comes  of  that 
remains  to  be  seen. 

We  have  several  times  protested  that  farmers,  as  the  greatest  em- 
ploying class  in  this  country,  were  not  adequately  represented  in  the 
wrecked  conference.  Such  representatives  as  they  had,  however,  were 
good  and  influential  and  declarations  which  they  made  to  the  Employers' 
Group,  to  which  they  belonged  and  which  were  later  submitted  by  this 
Group  to  the  Conference  itself,  constitute  a  statement  of  farmers'  duties 
and  farmers'  rights  which  all  farmers  should  carefully  consider.  The 
representatives  were  C.  S.  Barrett  (president  of  the  Farmers'  Union);  T. 
C.  Atkeson  (representative  of  the  National  Grange),  and  J.  H.  Tittemore 
of  Wisconsin.    Their  declaration  is  printed  herewith. 


Farming  and  farmers  must  have  the 
economic,  social  and  political  justice 
which  will  make  farming  as  prof- 
itable and  livable  as  any  other  oc- 
cupation involving  the  same  amount 
of  hard  work,  business  ability  and 
investment,  or  the  balance  between 
farm  production  and  urban  con- 
sumption cannot  be  maintained.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  a  technical  mean- 
ing has  arisen  to  the  words  capital 
and  labor,  which  in  many  minds  ex- 
cludes agriculture  from  either  class 
when  from  the  standpoint  of  capital 
the  business  is  easily  the  largest  bus- 
iness, and  from  the  standpoint  of  la- 
bor there  is  no  other  industry  that  in- 
cludes nearly  as  many  laborers  within 
its  activities.  Any  conclusions,  there- 
fore, that  may  be  reached  in  this  con- 
ference can  scarcely  prove  to  be  per- 
manent unless  they  shall  include  the 
welfare  of  farmers  as  laborers  and 
farm  owners  as  capitalists.  And 
added  to  this  is  the  fact  that  if  any 
industry  may  be  defined  as  basic,  it 
is  the  one  that  independently  of  all 
others  is  self-sustaining  and  self- 
perpetuating;  one  that  was  in  the  be- 
ginning with  the  birth  of  civilization 
and  without  which  civilization  must 
perish.  The  great  bulk  of  the  actual 
wealth  of  the  nation  springs  from  the 
soil.  And  the  balance  of  trade  that 
has  made  this  nation  rich  comes  from 
the,  same  source. 

Modern  Agriculture. 

Farmers  have  responded  to  the 
ever-increasing  demands  of  modern 
industrial  and  economic  developments. 
The  modern  farm  is  no  longer  a  self- 
sustaining  unit  as  in  primitive  days, 
but  has  become  a  highly  specialized 
production  plant,  the  operation  of 
which  requires  technical  skill  and 
managerial  ability  with  large  invest- 
ments in  modern  labor-saving  machin- 
ery. Six  million  such  farms  make  up 
the  vast  industry  of  America's  agricul- 
ture, on  the  uninterrupted  operation 
of  which  depends  the  daily  supply  of 
food  to  all  the  people. 

The  Farmer  as  a  Laborer. 

The  daily  manual  labor  of  operating 
farmers  in  this  country  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  13,000,000  adult  workers. 
The  price  of  farm  products  determines 
the  farmer's  wage.  The  solidarity  of 
labor  is  such  that  farmers  cannot  con- 
tinue on  one  wage  level  while  the  rest 
of  labor  is  on  another  level.  One  must 
rise  or  the  other  fall  until  a  level  is 
reached. 

The  Farmer  as  an  Employer. 

American  farmers  employ  more  lab- 
orers than  any  other  single  industry. 
The  number  of  operating  farmers  and 
their  hired  employees  is  greater  than 
that  of  laborers  in  all  other  industries 
combined.  Any  adjustment  of  indus- 
trial wage  disputes  to  be  funda- 
mentally sound  and  permanent  must 
give  full  consideration  to  the  relation 
between  wages  on  American  farms  and 
in  other  industries.  To  pay  higher 
wages  on  the  farm  inevitably  means 
higher  prices  for  farm  products.  The 
present  level  of  wages  makes  it  im- 
possible to  cultivate  American  farms 
with  the  greatest  efficiency  and  must 
reduce  production. 
^Reciprocal  Duties  and  Obligations. 
To  produce  sufficient  food  is  the 


primal  duty  of  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, and  to  the  limit  of  their  phys- 
ical and  financial  ability  this  duty 
should  be  performed.  For  this  there 
must  be  an  equivalent  in  value.  Far- 
mers discharging  this  duty  to  organ- 
ized society  have  a  right  to  demand: 

(a)  Such  returns  as  will  fairly  com- 
pensate them '  for  their  capital  in- 
vested, their  technical  skill,  their 
managerial  ability  and  their  manual 
labor. 

(b)  That  they  and  their  families 
have  social,  educational  and  political 
opportunities  equal  to  those  engaged 
in  other  activities. 

Failure  to  meet  these  demands  will 
result  in  a  continuance  and  an  accel- 
eration of  the  decline  in  agriculture. 
Increased  production  is  still  the  slo- 
of  the  hour,  and  the  farmer  is  still 
working  at  high  speed  and  long  hours 
and  without  adequate  help,  and  facing 
falling  markets  for  his  products.  He 
now  appeals  to  those  in  other  callings 
to  buckle  down  to  work  and  turn  out 
the  product,  stop  the  profiteering,  and 
all  together  begin  to  pay  the  debt  that 
hangs  over  the  land. 

Farm  Froduction. 

The  demand  for  farm  products 
should  be  scientifically  satisfied.  Over 
production,  as  well  as  under  produc- 
tion dislocates  industrial  and  econom- 
ical balances,  and  in  the  end,  re- 
sults in  economic  waste.  In  1910  we 
produced  over  eleven  million  bales  of 
cotton.  In  1911  we  produced  fifteen 
million  bales  and  yet  received  sixty 
million  dollars  less  than  for  the  1911 
crop.  Society  had  the  benefit  of  the 
four  million  bales  of  cotton,  but  the 
farmer  got  sixty  million  dollars  less 
than  nothing  for  them.  In  1915  we  pro- 
duced one  billion  and  twenty-five  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  and  received 
nine  hundred  and  forty-two  million 
dollars  for  it.  In  1916  we^produced  six 
hundred  and  forty  million  bushels  and 
received  one  billion  and  twenty-five 
million  dollars  for  it.  Society  had  the 
benefit  of  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  million  bushels  of  wheat,  but  the 
farmer  received  seventy-eight  million 
dollars  less  than  nothing  for  them. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  simply  to 
produce  will  not  mean  prosperity, 
Reliable  official  cost  of  production 
studies  and  records  are  in  existence, 
proving  inadequate  returns  to  agri- 
culture. This  information  should  be 
widely  circulated  so  that  the  public 
may  know  the  truth.  Further  studies 
of  cost  of  production,  together  with 
comprehensive  studies  of  marketing, 
including  prices  actually  received  by 
farmers,  are  also  needed. 

Hours  of  Labor. 

Neither  the  day  nor  the  week  is  a 
unit  upon  which  agricultural  costs  or 
income  can  be  satisfactorily  based. 
Conditions  are  so  variable  that  it  is 
difficult  to  prescribe  a  rule  applicable 
to  all  localities  or  to  any  locality  at 
all  seasons.  It  is,  however,  becoming 
most  difficult  for  farmers  to  secure 
laborers  who  are  willing  to  work  more 
hours  than  do  laberers  in  other  indus 
tries.  Experience  shows  that  the 
hours  of  farm  hired  laborers  approxi 
mate  the  hours  of  labor  finally  pre- 
scribed in  other  industries.  The  na 
ture  of  agricultural  work  is  such  that 
it  cannot  economically  adjust  itself  to 


a  specific  hour  day.  If  a  definite  hour 
per  day  basis  is  determined  upon  in 
day  must  be  the  unit  of  all  estimates 
in  farm  production  costs. 

Soil  Fertility. 

Economic  conditions  should  be  such 
that  the  farmer  may  operate  his  land 
so  that  its  fertility  shall  be  maintained 
and  perpetuated.  An  adequate  future 
supply  of  food  requires  that  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  should  be  conserved 
and  replenished.  The  people  should, 
unite  in  all  measures,  legislative  or 
otherwise,  that  will  permit  and  accel- 
erate the  movement  of  fertilizers  in 
such  form  and  quantities  and  at  such 
prices  as  will  enable  farmers  to  main- 
tain and  conserve  soil  fertility. 
Co-operative  Marketing. 

Economic  and  industrial  conditions 
in  agriculture  necessitate  co-opera- 
tive marketing.  Legal  obstacles  are 
now  handicapping  such  effort.  All 
necessary  amendments  should  be 
made  to  State  and  Federal  laws  to 
clearly  preserve  to  farmers  the  right 
of  co-operatively  marketing  their  farm 
products. 

Farm  Organizations. 

Economic  efficiency  in  agriculture 
is  promoted  by  every  agency  which 


adds  to  the  knowledge,  experience* 
satisfaction,  technique  and  equipment 
of  the  individual  farmers.  For  these 
purposes  strong  self-supporting  far- 
mers' organizations  are  urged,  to  de- 
velop leadership  from  their  own  ranks 
and  in  accord  with  their  own  best  in- 
terests; and  to  represent  the  industry 
in  its  contact  with  other  industries 
and  with  the  public. 

Storage. 

Adequate   food   storage    i  eservoii 
are  essential  to  a  well-fed  people. 
Jiuie    of    heaviest    production  fo 
should  be  stored  away  in  such  qua 
ties  as  will  tide  over  periods  of 
production.    Depletion  of  these 
plies  during  the  harvest  months 
probably   mean    bread    lines  befor 
spring.    Wise  public  policy  will 
courage    properly  regulated  stor 
by  farmers  and  others  of  essential 
serves  of  food. 

The  High  Cost  of  Living. 

Much  of  the  complaint  of  the 
cost  of  living  is  the  result  of  cxtravakj 
gant  living.  The  cost  of  living  is  high 
or  low,  according  as  the  price  of  nec- 
essaries of  .life  rise  above  or  fall  be- 
low the  general  level  of  salaries, 
ges,  and  income.    The  present  cost  of 


"Prettv  Good 
Growth" 

"You  can  see  for  yourselves  that  they  grow  better  when  they're 
planted  in  blasted  holes.  Those  trees  will  be  bearing  soon  and  they'll 
pay  for  the  work  of  planting  before  our  neighbors'  trees,  planted  in  spade 
dug  holes,  have  begun  to  blossom. 

"It's  not  only  easier  and  better  for  the  trees  but  good  hard  business 
sense  to  plant  orchards  with 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

"There  are  many  other  things,  too,  that  explosives  can  be  used  for  to 
help  on  the  farm  or  in  the  orchard. 

"The  Hercules  Powder  Co.  publishes  a  68  page  book,  'Progressive 
Cultivation,'  that  gives  detailed  instructions  (illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs and  diagrams)  for  planting  trees,  digging  ditches,  cellars,  or  post 
holes,  cultivating  your  bearing  orchards*  clearing  land  of  stumps  or 
rocks  and  doing  many  other  things  with  the  help  of  dynamite." 

Send  for  this  book  today — it'll  liehten  your  work  and  put  money  in 
your  pocket.     It's  free.     Sign  the  coupon. 

HERCULES  POWDER.  CO. 

1025  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercnles  Powder  Company,     1025Chronicle  Building,  San  Tranciaco,  C«L 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivat ion." 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  

Name  — 

Address  .  ■  — 


November  15,  1919 


living  is  not  due  to  the  prices  received 
by  the  farmer  for  his  products,  as 
shown  by  a  comparison  between  farm 
prices,  food  prices,  and  wage  levels. 
Reliable  Government  statements  indi- 
l^ate  that  the  percentage  of  increase  in 
I  food  prices  is  not  as  great  as  that  of 
(other  commodities  entering  into  the 
Jcost  of  present-day  living  or  of  the 
llevel  of  wages  in  other  industries. 
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.DEWELL 

Well 

(j\SING 


Noted 
for 

It's  Smoothness 


and 
Evenness 
of  Fit 


For  strong,  smooth,  perfect- 
fitting  well  casing,  specify 
MadewelL 

— Made  from  Hard  Red  or 
Galvanized  sheet  metal. 
— Joints  fit  perfectly,  because 
they're  built   to  an  exact 
standard. 

— Made  in  all  sizes,  single 
or  double. 

Write  for  Catalogue  A 

It  describes  Madewell  Well  Casing 
and  other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal 
Products  in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

Dept.  t» 

E-12thSt.«nd25thAT..   Oakland.  Cal. 


Land  Tenures. 


Land  Tenancy  is  increasing,  farm 
ownership  is  concentrating  in  the 
hands  of  non-resident  land  owners,  a 
condition  which  from  historic  prece- 
dent presages  declining  national  viril- 
ity and  if  not  checked  ultimately  a 
feudal  peasantry.  An  independent, 
successful  and  permanent  agriculture 
with  the  essential  schools,  churches, 
and  social  facilities,  cannot  be  main- 
tained on  the  basis  of  absentee  owner- 
ship. Its  inevitable  end  is  not  only  a 
social  cleavage  which  is  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  our  American  Democ- 
racy, but  another  new  and  dangerous 
line  of  industrial  cleavage  and  con- 
flict. A  permanent  agriculture  must 
be  predicated  on  voluntary  home-own- 
ing farmers  politically  free,  socially 
satisfied  and  economically  independ- 
ent. 

Farm  Depopulation. 

The  farmers'  efforts  to  secure  higher 
wages  or  better  working  conditions 
are  not  based  on  an  organized  refusal 
to  work.  His  environment  gives  him 
those  qualities  which  make  him 
sought  by  many  other  occupations  and 
professions.  Banks,  factories,  stores, 
transportation  and  commerce  call  to 
him  to  come  to  them,  and  the  profes- 
sions make  their  fine  appeal.  In  the 
quiet  of  his  home,  with  his  family 
about  him,  his  boy  and  girl  decide  to 
heed  that  call.  One  more  family  has 
left  the  army  of  food  producers  and 
another  family  has  joined  the  army 
of  food  consumers. 

Financing  Agriculture. 

The  availability  of  capital  used  in 
agriculture  is  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern. Direct  extension  of  Federal 
credit  through  the  land  banks  will  re- 
duce the  cost  of  this  capital  and 
should  be  made  easier  of  access  to  all 
farmers.  Associated  credits  of  farm 
communities  should  be  developed  un- 
der proper  laws  and  leadership. 

MYERSIDE  ALFALFA  OFFICE. 


The  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California, 
Inc.,  have  opened  a  local  office  in  Per- 
ris  for  the  benefit  of  its  members  in 
that  district.  R.  C.  Hoyt,  the  present 
Riverside  representative  of  the  asso- 
ciation, will  be  in  charge,  and  invites 
all  members,  or  those  interested  in 
the  raising  of  alfalfa,  to  call  on  him 
in  his  new  quarters  in  J.  L.  Green- 
leaf's  office. 

In  opening  this  office,  the  Alfalfa 
Growers  are  putting  into  practice  a 
new  policy  of  opening  local  offices  in 
all  the  alfalfa  districts  of  the  state 
as  fast  as  it  is  found  practicable  and 
where  they  have  a  sufficient  mem- 
bership. 

The  local  representatives  in  charge 
of  these  offices  will,  in  all  cases,  be 
men  who  are  well  known  by  the  mem- 
bers and  the  community  at  large,  and 
in  a  great  many  instances,  will  be 
members  of  the  association  they  rep- 
resent. 

Perris  Valley  is  one  of  the  impor- 
tant alfalfa  sections  of  the  state,  as  it 
produces  a  quality  of  alfalfa  that  is 
unsurpassed  and  that  commands  the 
top  price  at  all  times,  and  is  in  great 
demand. 

The  choicer  grades  have  been  bring- 
ing, within  the  past  ten  days,  as  high 
as  $33.50  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Although  the  height  of  the  shipping 
season  is  well  past  for  this  year,  the 
members  of  the  association  are  show- 
ing a  great  deal  of  interest  and  activ- 
ity as  they  are  already  planning  for 
the  1920  season,  They  expect  to  have 
a  grading  shed  or  warehouse  of  their 
own,  under  the  control  of  their  own 
Alvisory  Board,  where,  if  they  desire, 
they  can  store  their  own  hay  and 
hold  it  for  the  higher  prices  in  the 
winter  months.  It  is  planned  that 
this  warehouse  is  to  be  financed  by 
the  growers  themselves,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  local  bank.  There  will 
be  conspicuously  posted,  at  the  local 
office,  the  price  alfalfa  is  worth  to 
the  grower,  either  at  the  ranch  or 
f.  o.  b.  his  shipping  point. 


Coachella  Valley  cotton  men  are 
claiming  650  pounds  of  lint  per  acre. 


IETA-WITTE 


■At  Reduced  Price 
A  —  Buy  on  your  own 
terms.    Save  $15  to 
$200.  Catalog  FREE. 
WITTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
£8(>0  Oakland  Av...      Kan.. a  City.  Mo. 

;SG4> 


.  Empire  Oldg.. 


Pittsburgh.  P.. 


Prince  Albert  is  sup- 
plied in  toppy  red  bags, 
tidy  red  tins,  handsome 
pound  and  half  pound 
tin  humidors — and— in 
that  classy,  practical 
pound  crystal  glass 
humidor  with  sponge 
moistener  top  that 
keeps  the  tobacco  in 
such  perfect  condition. 


PUT  a  pipe  in  your  mouth  that's 
filled  brimful  of  Prince  Albert,  if 
you're  after  smoke  peace!  For,  no 
matter  how  bad  has  been  your  pipe- 
past  or  your  experience  rolling  your 
own,  P.  A.  will  hand  you  such  tobacco 
joy  you'll  wish  your  job  was  to  see  how 
much  P.  A.  you  could  get  away  with ! 

You  can  "carry  on"  with  Prince 
Albert  through  thick  and  thin  and  po 
matter  how  hard  you  test  it  out  you'll 
find  it  true  to  your  taste  and  tongue. 
You'll  be  after  laying  down  a  smoke 
barrage  that'll  make  the  boys  think  of 
the  days  in  France ! 

Prince  Albert  never  tires  your  taste 
because  it  has  the  quality  !  P.  A.  is 
made  by  our  exclusive  patented  process 
which  cuts  out  bite  and  parch — assur- 
ance that  you  can  make  new  smoke 
records  without  any  comeback  but  real 
smoke  joy  every  time  you  fire  up ! 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money.' 


P 

1 ACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


Renewed  screw  casing-  costs  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  150  pounds  working  pressure; 
aaphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose-    Let  us  save  you  money.     Write  I 

229  Howard  St. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


JS 


This  la  the  strongest  engine  harrow  of  its  type  soM  on  the 
Coast.  Heavy  axles,  heavy  discs.  Built  for  service.  Do  not 
accent  any  Imitation  said  to  be  the  same.  Only  one  genuine 
"ARN0TT  eight,  nine  and  ten  feet  wide.  Write  or  call  fo 
rull  information. 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

112-18  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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Reliable  Pumping 

Without  Electric  Power 

-It  JRuns  All  Day  Practically  Without  Attention 

WE  have  built  a  special  pumping  outfit  for  a  special  demand 
where  men  can't  get  or  don't  want  to  use  electric  power. 

The  pump  is  direct  connected  to  a.  highly  efficient  engine. 
Shoulder  your  shovel  and  work  in  another  part  of  the  field — you 
can  leave  this  outfit  to  itself.  You  can  rely  on  it — it  will  keep  on 
pumping,  maintaining  the  greatest  volume  of  water  possible. 

This  is  the  nearest  thing  to  electric  direct  connected  outfit  that 
has  ever  been  devised.  It  represents  the  very  highest  development 
in  pumps  of  this  type — the  result  of  careful  engineering  by  experts 
after  years  of  experience. 

Don't  try  old  engines  on  your  pump — install  a  complete  outfit 
designed  to  do  the  work. 

"BEAN"  Universal  Direct  Connected 
Engine  Driven  Pump 

The  pump  is  thoroughly  braced  to  withstand  vibration,  contain- 
ing more  metal  than  any  other  pump  that  we  know. 

^  The  extra  heavy  shaft  is  supported  by 
|  an  outboard  bearing  of  most  unusual 
I    size.    The  shaft  can't  get  out  of  line. 

■  Another  distinctive  "Bean"  feature  is 
the  water  seal.  The  shaft  is  continually 
(  surrounded  by  water  where  it  enters  the 
|  case,  so  there's  no  chance  to  lose  the 
.  priming.  The  pump  is  automatically 
water  balanced. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  information. 
This  outfit  can't  be  adequately  described 
in  the  space  of  one  announcement.  You 
•want  to  know  all  about  it.  Let  us  tell 
you.    Mail  the  coupon  now. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

211  San  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Branches:    Fresno,  Los  Angeles 


IM^tatm-  to  water  bo- 
low  surface  of  ground... 
Trobable  distance  to 

water  when  pumping  

If  water  Is  to  be  raised 
above  surface  of  grotiriil, 
how  high?  (Length  and 

sUe  of  pipe  line). —  

Volume  of  water  de- 
sired per  ruin.).. 

(Inches)     

If  you  have  pit 


width.. 


give 
length  . 


depths.  

If.  P.  of  motor  or  en- 
gine if  you  have  that 
equipment  -  


I 
I 

Give  total  depth  of  well  ...  | 

I 


Insido  diameter  of  well  

Is  well  straight  and  truer.... 
Is  electric  power  available 

Name   - —   

Address.^  

Rural  Route  No.    

ill  Box   


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


KROGH 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pomp 


r>  ■  |  fLM  PC    ehoolutely    hydrants-ally    and  atrtomatleally 
■     *~J  rVl  ■    ^   ,/ater  tmlaneed.     No  end  thru*  whatsoever. 
AJm  DEKP  WIU  TCKBINE  mm  for  eared  wet  la  1  ft- inch  diameter  and  op. 

 Write   for  Bulletin*  

140  Beale  84-.  gas  FraaetMo,  Cal. 
Branch  Hale*  Offlee  a*  Log  Aacete*. 


KROflH  PUMP  S  MACHINERY  CO. 


YOUR  SOIL  NEEDS 

Humus  and  Nitrogen  Bacteria 
MELILOTUS  INDICA  Supplies  Both 

Naw  is  tna  ttae  to  plant  It.    Bur  your  seed  from 

Aggclcr  Sc  Musscr  Seed  Co. 

620  8.  aprteg  fit^  Los  Angeles,  California 

Buy  only  Me  11  lot  a*  seed  that  Kaa  a  duality  tag  am  eaam  sa«k.    rt  protects 
you  against  the  low  e«rminu.tl<~-*  seed  so  general  •>  tha  market  tkla  seasan. 
This  seed  is  abora  M  par  »***'.  pure  and  abara  SO  par  aent  germination. 


ERADICATION    OF  BERMUDA 
GRASS. 


ortho  sprays 


(Written  for  Pacific  Qural  Preag  by  Prof.  P. 
B.  Kerinedj,  Univ.  of  California.) 

In  attempting  to  eradicate  Bermuda 
grass,  one  must  keep  in  mind  the  fol- 
lowing points:  Bermuda  grass  dis- 
likes frost,  drought,  shallow  plowing, 
and  shade. 

The  first  process  should  be  the 
weakening  and  destruction  of  the 
plant  as  much  as  possible  by  close 
pasturing  with  sheep,  and  if  possible 
in  addition  by  hogs,  which  when  not 
ringed  will  eat  with  relish  large  quan- 
tities of  the  roots.  The  leaf  foliage 
also  is  excellent  forage.  When  this  is 
continued  as  far  as  seems  practicable, 
the  land  should  be  plowed  three  or 
four  inches  deep,  being  careful  to  cut 
the  furrow  slice  off  clean  and  turn  it 
over  completely. 

Next  disk  the  sod  with  heavily 
weighted  disks,  going  over  it  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  times  to  cut  the  sod 
up  thoroughly.  This  will  loosen  the 
dirt  and  separate  it  from  the  grass 
roots.  Then  go  over  the  land  with  a 
spring  tooth  harrow  to  bring  the  pieces 
of  grass  to  the  surface  and  expose  as 
much  as  possible  of  them  to  the  dry- 
ing-out powers  of  the  sun.  Wherever 
possible,  these  are  raked  together  and 
burned.  In  the  fall  the  land  is 
plowed  deeply,  the  deeper  the  better, 
and  then  planted  to  a  winter  crop. 
The  character  of  the  crop  would  de- 
pend upon  the  locality.  The  follow- 
ing season,  which  would  be  spring,  if 
it  is  irrigated  land,  it  may  be  put  into 
an  intertilled  crop,  or  else  it  may  be 
summer-fallowed,  with  thorough  cul- 
tivation in  either  case.  This  will  kill 
the  sprouts  which  have  recovered  from 
the  previous  season. 

Or,  a  third  choice  would  be  to  put 
the  land  into  a  summer  crop,  such  as 
Blackeye  beans.  These  should  be 
thoroughly  cultivated  until  the  rows 
meet,  when  they  would  produce  a 
dense  shade,  which  would  be  very 
hard  on  any  remaining  Bermuda 
grass. 

The  success  of  the  method  depends 
upon  how  much  frost  there  is  in  the 
legality,    and    to    what    extent  the 
weather  will  permit  thorough  dessi 
cation  at  the  time  of  cultivation. 


OneBillior 
Dollars 
worth 


*4  Li 


Watch  for  our  talks  on> 
Top  Dressing  with  AECA-, 
DIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammo-' 
nia.  You  will  find  them  in- 
teresting as  well  as  .infl 
Btructive. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Asn-« 
monia  Is  the  well-knawn  stand- 
ard article  that  has  done  yo», 
good  service  In  your  mlved  fer- 
tilizers for  years  past.  Kspe- 
claliy  kiln-dried  and  ground  f 
make  It  fine  and  dry.  AmmenlaS 
z5Vi<!t.  Made  in  U.  S.  A.  Arc*v-« 
dlan  is  the  great  American  Aan-j 
.noniate.  . 

For  aale  by  all  the  principal^ 
dealers.  J 
For   Information   aa   to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 
510  I  let  National  HmmL.  Bids. 

DEHKBLET,  CAL. 


SILENT  ALAMO  ww  m 


&  POWER  PLANT 


*ft' *  wondmrfat — 
hardly  a  mound** 


Supplies  brilliant  illumination  in  the  house,  barn,  everywhere  about  yo> 
farm.  Just  press  a  button— and.  the  light  is  there!  PROVIDES  RUN-' 
N1NG  WATER  wherever  you  want  it  (send  for  booklet  on  Dur«  Deep  Well, 
Systems).  SUPPLIES  POWER  to  run  small  farm  machinery:  churn, 
separator,  washing  machine,  etc.  QUIETEST  RUNNING  and  most  pow- 
erful motor  used  on  any  similar  plant 

SEND  FOR  ALAMO  BOOKLET 

— which  tells  you  all  about  it.    Don't  invest  a  cent  in  a  lighting  and' 

power  plant  till  you  learn  about  the  Alamo. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 
AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Frnmoftt  5t„  4--'0  i:.  Third  Ht,  Dept.  A, 

SAN  FSANCISC4  LON  AXGKLJtS 


ivember  15,  1919 
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Dressed  91  eat  Demonstration. 

A.  very  interesting  part  of  the  Cali- 
Irnia  Cattlemen's  Convention  to 
lose  who  witnessed  it,  was  a  meat 
Jmonstration  conducted  by  C.  E. 
Ihmidt  of  the  Oakland  Market.  The 
Iject  of  the  demonstration  was  to 
low  the  different  cuts  of  meat  and 
|elr  weight  from  one-half  a  beef  car- 
Ess,  and  the  price  for  which  each 


MORE  LGIHT  THAN  20  OIL  LAMPS 
T  I.AST — the  light  of  lights — A  beauu 
kU  lamp  that  lights  with  common  match** 
[list  like  oil  lamp,  but  makes  and  burnt 
E»  own  gas  from  common  gasoline,  glrin* 
rhrilliant.  steady,  restful,  white  Hght  of 
100  candle  power. 

MOST  BRILLIANT  J.IOflT  MADB 
Brighter   than    the   brightest  electricity 
pore  light  than  20  oil  lamps.  Cheapest  and 
best  light    made     Costs  lew 
than  one-third  of  a  cent  per 
%//||l\\v^y  hour.    Safer  than  the  safest 
oU  lamp  The 

COLEMAN  QUICKLITE 
No  wicks  to  trim — no  globe* 
to  wash.    No  dirt,  no  gTeaae 
no    glare    or     flicker.  Abso- 
lutely safe.    Fuel  can't  spill — 
no  danger  even  if  tipped  ore*. 
— will  last  a  lifetime. 
Write  our  office  for 
Catalog  21-R  P 
THE   COLEMAN   LAMP  CO., 
(Successors  to) 
COLE  LITE  &  SALES  CO., 
120  S.  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WAGNERS 
IMPROVED 


H  If  BARB 

ANT    NOW     Growers  making  $1000 
7\  PI  1      ^  \  /  » »      an(j    over    per  acre 
illy.    Splendid    results    in    six  months, 
si  prices  for  immediate  planting.  Also 
es  and  small  fruit,  etc.     Write  to  the 
alor.   i.    B.    VTAGNKR,    Rhubarb  and 
Specialist,  Pasadena.  Calif. 


412-144  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


174 


827.32 
$31.97 


$59.29 


sands  ?  Happy  Housewives 

-WESTER 


V 


V 


are  helping  their  husbands  to  piosper- 

they  encouraged  them  to  go  where  they  could  make  a  home  of  their  #■ 
own  — save  paying  rent  and  reduce  cost  of  living  — where  they 
could  reach  prosperity  and  independence  by  buying  on  easy  terms. 

Fertile  Land  at  $15  to  $30  an  Acre 

—  land  similar  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20 
to  45  bushols  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  Hundreds  of  farmers  in  Western 
Canada  have  raised  crops  in  a  single  season  worth  more  than  the  whole 
cost  of  their  land.  With  such  crops  come  prosperity,  independence,  good 
homes,  and  all  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which  make  for  happy  living. 

Farm  Gardens— Poultry — Dairying 

are  sources  of  income  second  only  to  grain  growing  and  stock  raising. 
Good  climate,  good  neighbors,  churches, 
schools,  rural  telephone,  etc..  give  you  the 
opportunities  of  a  new  land  with  the  con- 
veniences of  old  settled  districts.  ^S^RCIM  tS^^h  \ 

For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  description  of 
farm  opportunity's  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
and  Alberta,  reduced  railway  r&tcs.  etc..  writs 
Department  of  Immigration,  Ottawa,  Can.,  or 

GILBERT  ROCHE, 

3-5  First  St.,  Sheldon  Block, 
San  Fraueisco,  Cal. 


Canadian  Government  Agent. 


fcljBgS**0*^       ONLY  $069 


A  practical  rift  at  a  bargain  price !  Tl»is  Electric  Iron  of  highest  quality,  best  work- 
manship— with  ordinary  care,  it  will  last  a  lifetime — forever  ends  the  killing  drudgery 
ol  ihe  old-fashioned  iron.  Point  scientifically  shaped — will  not  catch  or  tear  work — 
has  built-on  stand — when  not  in  use  simply  stand  on  end;  nickeled,  ebony  finished 
with  6-foot  cord;  written  guarantee  for  one  year.* 
Send  for  this  iron  TODAY,  only  *3.89 — if  not 
perfectly  satisfied — send  it  back — money  will  be 
refunded  without  question  or  cost  to  you. 


Write  for  this  BARGAIN 
Catalog— Sent  FREE ! 


ENTZ TRUCKER  M 

222  E. fifth  srr\  «js 


Lists  thousands  of 
bargains  in  Hardware, 
Tools,  etc.,  hundreds 
of  Christmas  gifts — 
buy  by  mail  at  lower 
prices.  Write  Today 
—catalog  Free. 


would  sell  at  retail.    The  wholesale 
price  which  the  butcher  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  beef  was  estimated  by  ' 
Mr.  Schmidt  and  Mr.  Gallagher  of  the  i 
W«stern  Meat  Co. 

First,  the  half  carcass  was  weighed 
and  then  Mr.  Schmidt  commenced  to 
cut  it  in  just  the  same  manner  that 
he  would  in  his  market,  weighing  each 
piece  and  telling  what  it  would  be  sold 
for  today.    After  the  cutting,  weigh- 
ing, and  naming  of  each  piece,  the 
weight,  name  and  the  price  per  pound 
retail  with  total  which  would  be  re- 
ceived for  it,  was  set  down  on  a  black- 
board so  that  spectators  could  see  it. 
After  the  cutting  and  weighing  was 
completed   a   comparison   was   made  ! 
between  the  total  retail  price  of  the  j 
different  cuts  and  the  whole  price  of  | 
the  half  carcass.    The  retail  prices  j 
quoted  were  those  paid  for  the  same  j 
grade  of  beef  over  the  block  in  the  I 
above  mentioned  market  in  Oakland. 
The  results  tabulated  follow: 

Total  weight  of  the  half-beef  car-  I 
cass — 313  pounds  at  15V2  cents  per  ' 
pound   $47.52 

Different  cuts  with  price  for  which 
each  would  be  sold: 

Hind  Quarter. 

Kidney   6'^  lbs.  at 

Flank   steak    ....     2  lbs  at 

Flank                         9%  lbs.  at 

Short  loin  of  por- 
terhouse               21  lbs.  at 

Sirloin                      31  lbs.  at 

Bump  roast   ....  14  lbs.  at 

Round  roast  ....  36  lbs.  at 

Heel  piece                   7  lbs.  at 

Hind  shin                 15  lbs.  at 


11  cents  .71 

25  cents  .50 

8  cents  .78 

35  cents  7.35 

28  cents  8.65 

20  cents  2.80 

25  cents  9.00 

20  cents  1.40 

5  cents  .75 


142  831.97 
Fore  Quarter. 

Cross  rib  11  lbs.  at  24  cents  $2.64 

Front  shin  18  lbs.  at    6  cents  1.08 

Plate                       40  lbs.  at  12%  cents  5.00 

Prime   rib  roast.    26  lbs.  at  28  cents  7.28 

Standard   roast    .  .  13  lbs.  at  22  cents  2.86 

Neck                       20  lbs.  at  10  cents  2.0O 

Chuck                     46  lbs.  at  14  cents  6.44 

Prime  rib  roast.  13  lbs.  at  22  cents  2.86 


FOR  ORCHARD  WORK 

— this  is  the  only  power  lift  plow  that  actually  does  the 
work !  It  goes  right  up  close  to  the  trees — to  within 
eight  inches,  even  when  throwing  the  soil  away.  Your 
tractor  isn't  complete  without  a 

Knapp  Tractor  Disc  Plow 

behind  it.  It  has  a  real  Power  lift,  too.  A  slight  tug 
at  the  rope  and  up  comes  the  plow  CLEAR  of  the 
ground.    No  drag ! 

There  are  no  levers  to  come  into  contact  with  the  limb 
— no  projections  to  catch  and  give  trouble. 

Plows  in  any  soil  that  can  be  plowed,  turns  the  heav- 
iest cover  crops  completely  under,  and  does  everjrthing 
that  a  thoroughly  good  plow  ought  to  do. 

SEND  FOR  NEW  FOLDER 

which  tells  you  all  about  the  Knapp  Line  of  Tractor 
Plows  for  all  makes  of  tractors. 

H.  G.  KNAPP  &  SON 


1022  SO.  FIRST  ST., 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


ASK  YOUR  FATHER 

if  some  of  his  happiest  memories  do 
not  center  around  boyhood  days  spent 
with  his  rifle  in  field  and  forest. 

He  doesn't  want  you  to  grow  up  with- 
out such  golden  days. 

Some  day  he  is  going  to  bring  home  a 
rifle,  and  is  going  to  train  you  fully  in  its 
use  and  care. 

He  is  not  going  to  let  anyone  else  do 
this — he  wants  the  fun  of  it  himself — it 
is  part  of  your  education  he  need  not 
delegate. 

Your  future  will  be  safeguarded  by 
such  knowledge,  and  you  will  have 
merry  times  together. 

The  sturdy,  accurate  Savage  Junior 
Rifle  will  please  you  both.  See  it  at  your 
dealers  or  write  for  a  catalogue. 

SavagbArms  Corjporatiotv 

UTICA.N.Y. 

Detroit, Mich.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


.22  calibre  Savage  Junior.  18-inch  round 
barrel  tingle  shot  model.  Shoots  .22  short, 
long,  and  long  rifle  cartridges.  Bott  action 
modeled  after  hi  st  military  rifles.  Genuine 
walnut  stock  with  steel  butiplate.  Bca' 
front  and  adjustable  rear  sights.  An  arm 
which  wins  the  respect  of  experts. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


TELLING  STORY. 


I  know  of  a  boy  that's  sleepy. 

I  can  tell  by  the  nodding  head, 
And  the  eyes  that  cannot  stay  open 

While  the  good-night  prayer  is  said. 

And  the  whispered  "Tell  a  'tory," 

Said  in  such  a  drowsy  way. 
Makes  me  hear  the  bells  of  Dream- 
land, 

That  ring  at  close  of  day. 

So  you  want  a  story,  darling! 

What  shall  the  story  be? 
Of  Little  Boy  Blue  in  the  haystack, 

And  the  sheep  he  fails  to  see, 

As  they  nibble  the  meadow  clover 
While  the  cows  are  in  the  corn? 

0  Little  Boy  Blue,  wake  up,  wake  up, 
For  the  farmer  blows  his  horn!' 

Or  shall  it  be  the  story 

Of  Little  Bo  Peep  I  tell. 
And  the  sheep  she  lost,  and  mourned 
for, 

As  if  awful  fate  befell? 

Oh,  the  pigs  that  went  to  market — 
That's  the  tale  for  me  to  tell! 

The  great  big  pig,  and  the  little  pigs, 
And  the  wee,  wee  pig,  as  well. 

Just  look  at  the  baby,  bless  him! 
The  little  rogue's  fast  asleep. 

1  might  have  stopped  telling  stories 
When  I  got  to  Little  Bo  Peep. 

— Eben  E.  Rexford. 


GRANDMA'S  BIRTHDAY  PARTY. 


It  was  the  evening  of  Marjory's 
birthday,  and  now  she  and  grandma 
were  having  their  usual,  cosey  bed- 
time chat.  Marjory  was  perched  on 
the  arm  of  the  great  arm  chair,  telling 
grandma  all  about  the  party. 

"Oh,  it  was  the  loveliest  party, 
grandma! — and  just  think  how  many 
pretty  gifts  they  brought  me!  Ruth 
says  each  one  of  them  is  a  forget-me- 
not.  Isn't  that,  a  nice  way  to  think 
of  birthday  gifts?  O  grandma,  what 
kind  of  a  party  did  you  have  when  you 
were  seven?" 

Grandma    smiled,    and    her  eyes 


You  Will 
Receive  These 


Home  Magazines 
If  You 

Request  Them 


Barker  Bros,  publish  several  magazines 
and  Special  Booklets  on  the  subject  of 
Home  betterment.  They  are  for  com- 
plimentary distribution  to  home  lovers 
but  are  much  too  fine  to  be  sent  broad- 
cast or  mailed  to  those  who  are  not 
interested. 

We  will  (Madly  mail  them  to  you.  from 
time  to  time.  If  you  will  make  re- 
quest.   Not  the  slightest  obligation  is 

incurred. 

READY  NOW 

Our  beautiful  Magazine.  BETTER 
HOMES.  This  is  the  Holiday  Number, 
and  its  pages  are  filled  with  words  and 
pictures  that  will  delight  any  Home- 
loving  woman. 

Another  worth-while  magazine  for  the 
woman  who  is  studying  ways  and 
means  of  making  her  Home  more  at- 
tractive is  r LEASING  HOMES. 

We  have  also  Just  published  a  booklet. 
"AT  Mil  it  SEBVICE,"  which  tells  the 
whole  interesting  story  of  Barker  Bros.' 
Organization  and  its  practically  un- 
limited ability  to  serve  your  Home  Fur- 
nishing needs. 

May  we  send  you  these? 


Complete  Home  Furnishers. 
784  South  Broadway 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


looked  far  away.  "I  had  a  very  differ- 
ent party  from  yours,  dear,"  she  said, 
as  she  stroked  the  little  girl's  shining 
hair.  "My  parents  loved  me,  as  yours 
do  you;  but  parties  were  few  and  far 
between  in  those  days,  and  birthday 
gifts  were  as  uncommon. 

"I  remember  my  seventh  birthday. 
I  wanted  a  party  more  than  anything 
else  in  the  world,  I  think,  but  \  did 
not  ask  for  one:  some  way  I  did  not 
think  it  would  be  of  any  use.  There 
were  so  many  of  us,  and  so  little 
time  for  mere  play;  but  after  a  while 
I  thought  out  a  plan  all  to  myself. 

"I  went  out  under  the  pine-trees 
and  raked  the  old,  dead  pine  needles 
up  into  a  great,  brown  square.  That 
was  to  be  my  house.  I  gathered  with 
care  bits  of  spruce  'gum'  from  the 
gnarled  spruce-trees  in  the  grove,  and 
hoarded  it  carefully  for  my  party. 

"Then  I  picked  wild  gooseberries, — 
not  many,  for  the  sharp  thorns  tore 
my  hands  dreadfully.  Those,  with 
the  gum,  were  to  be  my  feast.  Spruce 
gum  and  sour  green  gooseberries  are 
not  very  like  your  pink  ice-cream  and 
pinky  white  cake,  are  they,  dear? 

"And  next  there  must  be  presents. 
Think  of  a  real  birthday  party  with- 
out presents!  But  where  were  they  .to 
come  from?  Suddenly  I  thought  of  a 
new  way  of  present  giving. 

"I  went  to  the  little  box  under 
mother's  bed  where  I  kept  all  my 
treasures.  In  it  there  were  the  three 
queer,  pretty  buttons  that  my  Aunt 
Nancy  had  given  me  the  day  I  stayed 
with  her  and  gathered  caraway  seed 
for  her  spice  box;  and  there  were  a 
few  bright  bits  of  calico,  strung  on  a 
string,  waiting  some  far-away  piecing 
time.  They  were  very  precious  to 
me,  for  you  see  even  small  pieces  of 
cloth  were  not  plentiful  when  I  was 
a  little  girl.  Then  there  was  my  knit- 
ting spool — such  a  very  nice  spool, 
with  pins  stuck  neatly  in  the  end  of 
it,  and  purple  and  red  yarns  started 
on  it.  There  were  a  few  pink  shells, 
and  other  things  that  I  have  forgotten. 
It  was  but  a  little  girl's  treasure  box, 
and  they  were  treasures  indeed. 

"Out  they  went  into  my  apron,  and 
then  out  with  me  under  the  big,  beau- 
tiful, shadowy  pines.  What  a  great 
time  I  had  then,  trying  to  decide  which 
of  my  sisters  should  have  the  pre- 
cious buttons,  and  to  whom  should 
the  calico  pieces  go.  Of  course,  it  was 
easily  settled  that  little  Joe  must  have 
the  pink  shells,  for  they  were  the  only 
part  of  my  treasures  that  a  boy  would 
really  care  for,  you  know. 

"At  last  my  party  was  ready  for  its 
guests,  and  I  ran  in  half  timidly  to 
invite  them.  They  were  to  be  your 
great-aunts,  Elizabeth  and  Mary  and 
Ann,  and  then  little  Joe. 

"The  girls  were  all  busily  sewing, 
and  I  remember  Elizabeth  saying,  'Oh, 
dear,  I  don't  want  to  stop  and  go  out 
to  that  foolish  party!'  You  see  she 
was  just  learning  to  sew,  and  she  felt 
very  big  and  important  But  dear 
Sister  Mary  said:  'Bless  the  child! 
Come  on,  every  one  of  you.'  And  so 
they  came,  little  Joe  hopping  and  skip- 
ping beside  me  as  we  went. 

"When  we  came  to  the  grove,  there 
was  the  little  pine  house,  and  there 
were  four  large  plantain  leaves  on  the 
ground,  a  place  for  each  guest,  and 
each  leaf  held  the  hoarded  spruce  gum 
and  a  few  of  the  little  green  goose- 
berries: then  on  each  leaf  was  a  gift. 

"I  had  chosen  the  quilt  pieces  for 
Elizabeth;  the  buttons  for  Mary  (such 
bright,  pretty  buttons  they  were) ;  and 
Ann  received  the  knitting  spool. 
Little  Joe  turned  a  handspring  in  de- 
light at  becoming  the  proud  owner  of 
the  wonderful  pink  shells. 

"What  fun  we  had,  and  how  they 
laughed!  But,  when  it  was  over,  Mary 
held  me  close  and  said:  'Bless  the 
child!  To  think  of  her  giving  away 
her  keepsakes  for  her  birthday 
gifts!'" 

"But,  grandma,"  broke  in  Marjory, 
"didn't  you  even  have  a  place  at  the 
table,  and  didn't  you  get  a  single 

thing?" 

"Well,  no,"  laughed  grandma.  "You 
see  I  was  so  busy  fixing  things  that 
I  forgot  all  about  myself;  but  it  didn't 
spoil  my  good  time,  and  I  didn't  miss 


fOTS  of  chores  about  the  farm — up 
late  and  early — out  in  all  sorts  of  weath- 
er. Farm  folks  need  a  food-drink  like 
Ghirardelli's  Ground  Chocolate— deli- 
cious, rich,  strengthening!  A  steaming 
cup  of  Ghirardelli's  has  saved  many  an 
exposure  from  developing  into  a  serious 
illness.  Made  in  a  jiffy,  too! 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  Vi  lb. ,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  " Gear-ar-delly" 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


San  Francisco 


(FJ) 


GHIRARDELLTS 

Ground  Chocolate 


TRESPASSING  FORBIDDEN 


He  Who  Invades  the  Itealm  of  My  Sway— BEWARE. 

— Jack  Frost 

AU  bunk — we  have  already  "invaded"  and  are  rapidly  "bust- 
ing" up  the  whole  of  Jack's  kingdom.  We  are  publishing  the 
glad  tidings  that  we  may  reach  the  few  remaining  victims  of 
this  shivering  career. 

On  a  cold  morning — the  real  battle  front  of  a  man's  life — 
if  you  can  hop  out  of  bed.  strike  a  match,  hop  right  back  again,  then  get 
up  and  dress  in  a  nice  warm  room,  doesn't  is  beat  all  this  fussing  around  with 
kindling  and  hustling  wood? — the  "battle"  is  over  before  it  can  start.  The 
day  starts  right;  you  feel  right  and  stay  right.  Let  us  show  you  how  to  over- 
come all  this  unpleasant  stuff,  put  a  slop  to  the  expense  and  worry  about 
fuel.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  a  new  stove,  not  even  change  the  old  one. 
There  is  no  question  about  oil  being  the  fuel  of  the  future — it  is  Nature's 
most  abundant  supply.  When  a  simple,  but  natural  operation,  turns  this 
fuel  into  a  wonderfully  clean,  dry  gas.  as  with  the  Dreadnaught  Burner,  you 
have  an  ideal  condition  that  you  will  never  depart  from.  Write  for  our 
Circular. 

Foor  Cookstoves  and  Heating  Stoves, 

Burner  and  Combinations  Valve, 

Parcel  Tost,  Prepaid  Anywhere  %TIZA 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

810  SOUTH  II II. I.  ST  111  I  1 . 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


SUPPLY  COMPANY.  Bo'  BjMtifWtflSBB  P*. 


the  gifts,  for  you  see  I  was  not  used 
to  them.  It  was  my  very  happiest 
day,  and  I  am  sure  I  could  not  have 
enjoyed  it  more  had  I  received  a  great 
armload  of  gifts." — Grace  G.  Crowell, 
in  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate. 


The  proof  of  the  apple  is  in  the  eat- 
ing, carrying  and  keeping. 


LAYNE&  BOWLER 

TURBINE  CENTRIFUGAL. 

PUMP/ 

—  dive  most  dependable 
'service 
-over  6000  in  use 

Layne  (  Bowler  Corp. 

 900  Santa  Fe  Ave. 

%v    Lor  Angela/- 
^  Cal. 


ASK  FOB  ILLU/TRATEO  POLLER  HS2S 
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THE  THANKSGIVING  DINNER. 


Thanksgiving,  the  happiest  holiday 
of  the  autumn,  is  an  occasion  antici- 
pated by  all  members  of  the  family. 
The  home-coming,  reunions  and  fes- 
tivities and  the  thoughts  of  the  boun- 
teous dinner,  gives  the  day  a  peculiar 
joy.  The  religious  character  of  the 
day  may  have  changed,  but  the  sin- 
cere feeling  of  thankfulness  in  every 
heart  remains  the  same. 

For  that  happy  day,  the  house 
should  be  decorated  with  ferns, 
autumn  leaves  with  their  glowing 
colors,  ears  of  corn,  sheaves  of  wheat 
and  bowls  or  baskets  heaped  with 
fruit  and  nuts.  A  well-shaped  pump- 
kin hollowed  out  will  make  an  at- 
tractive dish  in  which  to  pile  fruit  for 
the  dinner  table.  Place  cards  with 
little  personal  jokes  or  rhymes  are 
an  addition  to  the  jollity  of  the  meal. 

If  it  is  desirable  to  dress  the  table 
more,  use  for  a  centerpiece  a  large 
pumpkin  covered  with  yellow  crepe 
paper,  prettily  crinkled,  and  green 
vines  trailing  down  the  sides.  Make  nut 
cups  for  each  individual  of  the  same 
color  paper  and  connect  with  the  cen- 
terpiece by  yellow  ribbon.  Yellow 
candles  in  glass  candlesticks  help  to 
carry  out  the  color  scheme. 

The  dinner  itself  is  the  crowning 
event  of  the  day  and  most  households 
cling  to  the  traditions  of  New  Eng- 
land in  the  type  of  meal  served.  Roast 
turkey  or  meat,  cranberries,  an  abun- 
dance of  vegetables,  cider,  steamed 
puddings  and  pies  of  mincemeat, 
pumpkin  and  apple  usually  grace  the 
Thanksgiving  table. 

A  very  delicious  soup  may  be  made 
of  lean  meat  to  which  is  added  when 
tender,  carrot  and  turnip  cubes, 
chopped  onion  and  celery,  as  well  as 
seasonings.  When  these  vegetables 
are  done,  strain,  cool,  remove  fat  and 
put  away.  When  reheated  and  served 
with  crisp  crackers,  it  will  be  found 
much  better  than  a  cream  soup  to  pre- 
cede a  hearty  meal. 

Olives,  celery  and  salted  nuts  add 
flavor  to  the  meal  and  apple  noisette 
is  delicious  with  the  meat  course. 
Place  a  layer  of  apple  sauce  in  a  but- 
tered baking  dish,  sprinkle  with 
chopped  almonds,  macaroon  crumbs 
and  lemon  juice,  dot  with  butter,  add 
a  quarter  of  a  cupful  of  hot  water  and 
bake  for  twenty  minutes.  Chill  and 
serve  with  the  meat. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  meal  is 
the  roast  turkey  with  its  skin  browned 
to  a  luscious  crisp  and  its  body  filled 
with  a  delicious  stuffing,  but  this  year 
there  will  be  many  tables  where  the 
turkey  wil  be  replaced  with  chicken 
or  a  roast. 

An  attractive  garnish  for  the  plat- 
ter is  apple  ginger  in  apple  cups. 
Wipe,  pare  and  chop  two  quarts  of 
sour  apples.  Cook  slowly  for  three 
hours  with  one  and  one-half  cups  of 
brown  sugar,  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
two  tablespoons  of  ginger,  and  enough 
water  to  prevent  the  apples  from 
burning.  This  mixture  may  be  made 
days  ahead.  Serve  in  cups  made  by 
cutting  a  thick  slice  from  the  stem 
end  of  bright  red  apples  and  remov- 
ing the  pulp  with  a  spoon. 

Any  of  the  common  vegetables  are 
suitable  for  a  Thanksgiving  dinner — 
Browned  mashed  potatoes,  boiled  on- 
ions in  cream  sauce,  squash  baked 
and  served  in  the  shell  are  all  accept- 
able. 

For  dessert,  pies  with  flaky  crusts 
and  fruity  puddings  with  sauce  have 
the  right  of  way. 

Even  the  younger  generation,  whose 
usual  choice  of  a  dessert  is  ice  cream, 
are  willing  on  this  day  of  all  the  year 
to  accept  the  pudding  and  pies. 

To  conclude  the  dinner,  serve  nuts 
and  raisins  with  coffee. 


MINCE  MEAT. 


Six  cups  cooked  beef  chopped  fine; 
3  cups  suet,  chopped  fine;  12  cups 
apples,  peeled,  cored  and  chopped;  2 
cups  sugar;  2  cups  molasses,  New 
Orleans;  2  pounds  seedless  rai- 
sins; pound  citron,  shaved  fine; 
3  cups  boiled  cider;  1  tablespoon 
each  ground  cinnamon  and  nut- 
meg; 1  teaspoon  each  cloves  and 
allspice;  1  tablespoon  salt;  2  or- 
anges, juice  and  grated  rind;  2  lem- 
ons, juice  and  grated  rind;  1  table- 
spoon almond  extract;  1  glass  of  cur- 
rant or  quince  jelly. 


Put  meat,  suet,  apples,  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, raisins,  citron,  salt  and  cider 
into  a  large  kettle;  place  over  a  slow 
fire,  heating  gradually.  When  apples 
and  suet  are  cooked,  add  remaining 
ingredients  and  store  in  glass  fruit 
jars.  If  more  liquid  is  required,  use 
the  broth  the  meat  was  cooked  in. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


That  the  great  world  war  will  be 
followed  by  years  of  agitation  and 
change  in  which  all  institutions  of 
government,  including  our  own,  will 
be  tried  and  tested  severely,  is  already 
evident  from  what  is  now  taking  place 
both  in  Europe  and  in  America. 

Intelligent  democracy  is  the  only 
protection  against  reaction  toward 
auctocracy  on  the  one  side  and  class 
rule,  disintegration,  and  anarchy  on 
the  other. 

Our  American  democracy,  the  hope 
of  the  world,  demands  universal  edu- 
cation of  the  best  type — education  of 
all  for  freedom,  initiative,  self-re- 
straint, co-operation,  and  obedience 
to  law.  In  this  education  the  kinder- 
garten has  a  very  important  place. 
Its  spirit  is  that  of  democracy,  and 
tends  toward  freedom,  initiative,  self- 
restraint,  co-operation,  and  obedience 
to  law. 

It  is  significant  that  the  kindergar- 
ten did  not  receive  governmental  ap- 
proval in  Germany,  because  of  this 
very  fact  of  its  spirit  of  democracy, 
and  that  Froebel  looked  to  America 
for  the  attainment  of  his  ideals  in 
education. 

For  all  our  young  children,  both  of 
native  born  and  of  foreign  born  par- 
entage, and  especially  for  the  lattor, 
kindergarten  schools  should  be  pro- 
vided, either  by  public  or  by  private 
support.  Our  millions  of  children  of 
kindergarten  age  should  no  longer  be 
deprived  of  the  training  which  the  kin- 
dergarten gives  in  industry,  loyalty, 
patriotism,  and  the  social  virtues 
which  are  so  essential  in  our  politi- 
cal, social,  and  industrial  democracy. 

I  should  like  to  urge  all  school  of- 
ficers and  all  citizens  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfore  of  the  people  and 
in  the  permanency  and  fullest  devel- 
opment of  our  democracy  to  use  their 
influence  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  kindergartens  for  all 
children. — P.  P.  Claxton,  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 


Go  to  the  Ant,  thou  Sluggard, 
Consider  her  ways  and  be  wise. 
She  romps  through  the  pantry  and 

cupboard, 
And  eats  all  the  bread  and  pies. 
She  lugs  off  the  grains  of  sugar; 
She  gets  in  the  oatmeal  box; 
She  chews  at  the  cakes  and  cookies; 
She  cares  not  for  bolts  nor  locks. 
Yes,  go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard, 
Consider  her  ways  and  get  wise. 
A  man  can  get  rich  off  of  others 
Without  working  so  hard,  if  he  tries. 

— Selah! 


THANKSGIVING  PUDDING. 


Two  and  ^  cups  of  bread  crumbs, 
1  cup  brown  sugar,  1  cup  raisins, 
seeded  and  cut  in  pieces,  2  tablespoons 
citron,  %  cup  chopped  walnuts,  % 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  1  teaspoon  salt,  1 
cup  scalded  milk,  3  eggs,  *i  cup  each 
of  currants  and  figs,  2  tablespoons 
candied  orange  peel  cut  in  small 
pieces,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon,  %  cup 
finely  chopped  suet. 

Soak  the  bread  crumbs  in  milk,  add 
sugar,  spices,  salt  and  eggs,  slightly 
beaten,  raisins,  currants  and  nuts, 
dredged  with  flour,  the  candied  orange 
peel  and  citron.  Cream  the  suet  and 
work  in  the  chopped  figs.  Combine 
mixtures,  turn  into  a  buttered  mold 
and  steam  four  hours.  Serve  with 
nectar  sauce  made  by  mixing  half  a 
cup  of  creamed  butter  with  one  cup 
of  powdered  sugar  and  one  well- 
beaten  egg.  Beat  over  hot  water  until 
perfectly  smooth  and  flavor  with  one 
teaspoon  vanilla,  or  other  flavoring,  if 
preferred. 


THIS  NOVA-TONE 
CC  TALKING  MACHINE 

Cm  Mahogany  finwh.  enameled  pan*, 
no  motor  to  get  out  of  order,  excellent 
reproducer,  enjoyment  for  all.  Sell  12 
boxe,  Mentho-Nova  Salve,  peal  lor 
cut,,  bum,,  mfhienia.  etc  Return  $3 
and  the  machine  ra  your*.  Guaranteed. 
Record,  free.    Order  today.  AddteM, 

\  U.  S.  Co.,  BoitveOGrecDville.  Pi. 


Durable -DURHAM 
Hosiery  is  a  product 
of  industrial  democ- 
racy— never  of  Child 
Labor.  W c  have  no 
strides  or  lockouts. 


Full  of  warmth  and  full  of  wear 


T  TERE  is  comfort  for  cold 

M  1~1  weather.  Durable-DURHAM 
fleecy-lined  Hosiery  is  warm,  and 
because  of  this  it  is  the  sensible 
hosiery  for  winter  wear.  Every  pair 
has  soft,  thick,  fleecy  lining.  They 
have  the  strength  to  give  long  wear 
— and  stay  good-looking  through 
many  wearings  and  washings. 

Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  in- 
cludes not  only  Fleecy- lined  but 
other  styles  for  every  member  of  the 
family — for  work,  dress,  or  play — 
for  every  season  of  the  year.  The 


children's  stockings  are  made 
doubly  strong  to  stand  the  hardest 
wear  and  tear.  Styles  for  men 
and  women  include  all  fashionable 
colors  and  come  in  all  weights 
from  sheer  mercerized  to  the  heavy 
fleecy-lined. 

Every  pair  is  extra  strongly  re- 
inforced at  points  of  hardest  wear. 
Legs  are  full  length;  tops  wide  and 
elastic;  sizes  are  accurately  marked. 
Soles  and  toes  are  smooth,  seamless 
and  even.  The  Durham  dyes  will 
not  fade. 


DURABLE 

DURHAM  HOSIERY 

FOR  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN 
MADE  STRONGEST  WHERE  THE  WEAR  IS  HARDEST 

Ask  for  Durable-DURHAM  Hosiery  and  look  for  the  trade  mark 
ticket  attached  to  each  pair.  You  should  be  able  to  buy  it  at  any 
dealer's.  If  you  do  not  find  it,  please  write  to  our  sales  department, 
88  Leonard  Street,  New  York,  giving  us  the  name  of  your  dealer. 

Durham  Hosiery  Mills.  Durham,  N.  C. 

Sales  Office:  88  Leonard  Street,  New  York 


Money-back  on  Schil- 
ling Tea  means:  We  know 
you  will  like  the  tea. 

Try  each  kind  at  our 
expense  until  you  find  the 
one  you  like  best. 

There's  nothing  gener- 
ous about  this;  it's  busi- 
ness. So  please  do  it. 
Your  grocer  pays  you  the 
money  back ;  we  pay  him. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisco 

A  left-over  spoonful  of  breakfast 
cereal  will  thicken  soup  or  gravy  for 
another  meal. 


Enjoy  this  convenient 
lavatory 

It's  beautiful,  durable  and  easy 
to  clean. 

It's  made  of  Pacific  Porcelain 
Enameled  Iron  and  will  give  a 
lifetime  of  service. 
Although  Pacific  Plumbing  Pictures  are 
equalled  in  quality  by  only  one  otherbrand. 
you  pay  no  more  for  Pacific  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures than  you  would  for  inferior  brands. 
All  Pacific  Plumbine  Fixtures  are  guaran- 
teed forever  against  any  defects  in  work- 
manship or  materials. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  tbe  "Book  of 
Bathrooms"  which  illustrates  our  com- 
plete lines. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  PLUMBERS 

Main  offices! 
67  New  Montgomery  SL.  San  Francisco 
Factories: 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo. California 
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TRUCK  HAULS  CHILDREN  TO 
SCHOOL. 


Some  fine  work  in  making  the  high 
school  available  to  all  children  of 
the  district  is  being  done  by  the  di- 
rectors of  the  Washington  Union  high 
school  of  Easton,  Fresno  county.  This 
is  a  strictly  agricultural  population, 
covering  a,  large  area,  and  the  only 
way  the  children  can  attend  is  to  pro- 
vide their  own  transportation  or  have 
it  provided.  In  order  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  every  child  of  proper  age  to 
attend,  a  motor  truck  has  been  pur- 
chased and  fixed  to  carry  40  passen- 
gers. This  is  run  free  for  pupils  over 
a  route  of  12  miles,  getting  all  of  the 
pupils  living  in  the  direction  trav- 
eled. The  driver  is  paid  $75  a  month, 
this  small  salary  being  possible 
through  the  fact  that  he  has  most  of 
his  time  for  himself. 

The  truck  is  left  at  the  end  of  the 
route  at  night  and  the  driver  rides  a 


motor  bike  home,  riding  out  to  the 
truck  in  the  morning.  Then  he  leaves 
the  truck  at  school  during  the  day 
and  comes  back  to  it  when  school  is 
out  This  is  cheaper  than  having  him 
take  the  truck  home  with  him.  It 
makes  one  one  trip  a  day,  instead  of 
two  trips— a  total  of  24  miles  a  day. 
The  truck  is  used  to  capacity  and  it 
saves  the  upkeep  and  expense  of  pro- 
viding autos  and  horses  for  40  sep- 
arate children. 

""This  truck  is  only  an  experiment, 
and  a  successful  one.  It  is  planned 
next  year  to  put  on  two  others  like  it, 
to  cover  the  whole  school  district. 
The  cost  of  the  truck,  complete,  was 
$4,300. 

This  school  is  doing  fine  agricultural 
work.  The  principal,  G.  N.  Steyer,  is 
the  teacher  of  agriculture,  and  also 
owns  a  farm.  There  are  15  members 
of  a  very  flourishing  pig  club,  and  20 
children  extra  in  it  from  the  grammar 
grades.    According  to  J.  A.  Poytress, 


a  leading  rancher  of  the  district  and 
a  director  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  this 
pig  club  work  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  ever  used  to  develop  agricul- 
tural interest  among  the  children. 


tilBLET  SAUCE. 


Pour  off  liquid  in  pan  in  which 
turkey  or  chicken  was  roasted.  From 
this  liquid,  skim  5  tablespoons  of  fat, 
return  to  roasting  pan  and  add  5  table- 
spoons of  flour,  stirring  until  smooth 
and  brown;  gradually  add  3  cups  of 
stock  in  which  giblets  were  cooked. 
Stir  until  thick,  season  and  add  the 
giblets  finely  chopped. 


ItAZZLLXG  DICKY. 


"Such  vivid  neckties  Dicky  wears! 
They're  simply  dazzling." 

"Yes,  his  idea  seems  to  be  'Best  is 
the  tie  that  blinds.' " — Boston  Tran- 
script. 


THE  50  -H.  P.  LIGHT- SIX 

Judge  It  by  Its  Performance 


THIS  Studebaker  LIGHT-SIX  proves  its  splendid  design 
and  quality  on  the  road.  Even  when  speeding  at  50  miles 
an  hour  there  is  no  discomfort  or  unpleasant  vibration;  it 
drives  steadily  and  hangs  smoothly  to  the  road. 

Add  to  this  the  rsponsive  motor,  its  economy  and  flexi- 
bility; the  sterling  high-quality  throughout  and  the  beautiful, 
clean-cut  design  of  the  whole  car — both  mechanically  and  in 
outward  appearance — and  you  will  know  why  enthusiastic 
owners  call  it  "The  Ideal  Five-Passenger  Six." 


THE  LIGHT-SIX 
$1685 


THE  BIG-SIX 
$2135 


All  prices  /.  o.  b.  Detroit 


The  Studebaker  Corporation  of  America 

Detroit,  Mich.  SOUTH  BEND,  IND.         Walkerville,  Canada 

Address  all  correspondence  to  South  Bend 
Ask  any  Studebaker  dialer  tor  a  demonstration  tide  In  this  LIQHT-SIX 


APPLE  BUTTER. 


The  mere  name  of  "apple  butter" 
brings  memories  of  that  spicy,  tooth- 
some dainty  which  is  old  fashioned 
but  which  never  goes  out  of  fashion. 
As  it  holds  the  concentrated  flavor  of 
the  apple,  many  people  think  it  has 
no  equal  as  a  spread  for  bread  or  for 
serving  with  meats. 

Almost  any  variety  of  apple  will 
make  good  apple  butter,  but  those  of 
good  quality  which  will  cook  well  are 
most  satisfactory. 

Sometimes  sweet  apples  are  used 
with  tart  apples,  the  usual  proportion 
being  one-third  of  the  former  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  latter.  Overripe  apples 
do  not  make  good  apple  butter,  but  if 
they  are  used,  a  little  vinegar  should 
be  added  to  give  snap  to  the  butl 
Only  fresh,  Bweet  cider  or  commei 
cialized  sterilized  cider  should 
used;  boil  down  to  about  half  its 
original  quantity. 

The  peeled  and  sliced  apples  may  be 
cooked  in  the  boiled  cider  to  make  the 
butter  in  one  operation,  or  they  may 
be  made  into  apple  sauce,  which  is 
then  cooked  in  the  boiled  cider.  With 
apples  of  coarse  texture  the  latter 
method  is  preferable.  Continue  the 
cooking  until  the  cider  and  apples  do 
not  separate  and  the  butter  when  cold 
will  be  as  thick  as  good  apple  sauce. 
Determine  the  thickness  at  frequent 
intervals  by  cooling  small  portions. 
About  equal  quantities  of  sweet  cider 
and  peeled  and  sliced  apples  are  re- 
quired to  make  butter  of  the  right 
consistency.  Five  gallons  of  sweet 
cider  should  be  boiled  down  to  two 
and  one-half  gallons  and  five  gallons 
of  peeled  and  sliced  apples  should  be 
added  to  it. 

Two  essentials  of  making  good  apple 
butter  are  long,  slow  cooking  and  con- 
stant stirring.  Four  to  six  hours  are 
required  for  making  the  butter. 

If  sugar  is  desired  in  the  butter  add 
it  after  the  cooking  of  cider  and 
apples  is  about  two-thirds  finished. 
One  pound  of  white  or  brown  sugar  to 
one  gallon  of  apple  butter  is  the  usual 
proportion. 

Spicing  Apple  Bntter. 

Apple  butter  is  spiced  according  to 
taste,  about  a  half-teaspoon  each  of 
ground  cinnamon,  cloves  and  allspice 
being  used  for  each  gallon.  These  are 
stirred  into  it  when  the  cooking  is  fin- 
ished. While  still  boiling  hot,  apple 
butter  should  be  packed  in  hot  boiled 
glasses,  glass  jars  or  hermetically 
sealed  stone  jars,  with  tightly  fitting 
covers,  and  be  boiled  in  steam  as 
follows: 

Place  the  containers,  filled  and  with 
tops  on,  in  a  vessel  fitted  with  a  false 
bottom  and  deep  enough  to  hold  them. 
Pour  in  a  little  water,  put  on  a  cover 
to  hold  in  the  steam  and  place  over 
the  fire.  Begin  to  count  time  when 
the  steam  starts  to  escape,  and  after 
five  minutes  for  quart  or  smaller 
sizes,  ten  minutes  for  half-gallon 
sizes,  and  15  minutes  for  gallon  sizes, 
take  the  containers  out  to  cool. 

Place  them  away  for  future  use. 
not  disturb  the  covers  until  the  appl 
butter  is  to  be  used.  If  covers  do  m 
fit  tightly  place  wax  or  oiled  papei 
in  them  to  make  a  tight  ^flt  before  boil 
ing.  The  boiling  prevents  any  mold 
ing,  spoiling  or  infection  of  the  to; 
layer  of  apple  butter  and  also  takes 
the  place  of  paraffin,  which  is  now 
quite  expensive. 
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TIMETABLE  GARDES  TDIE. 


Fresh  green  things  are  always 
craved  in  the  winter,  and  to  have 
them  then  it  is  the  right  time  now  to 
plant  such  seed  as  lettuce,  radish, 
beet,  carrot,  turnip  and  parsnip.  Get 
the  best  seed  possible,  as  it  is  such  a 
loss  of  energy  and  time  to  work  with 
poor  seed. 

WHAT  HE  LEARNED. 

Mrs.  Styles — "Did  your  husband  get 
any  decorations  in  the  war?" 

Mrs.  Myles — "No;  but  he  learned 
how  to  cook." — Yonkers  Statesman. 


A  man  down  in  Missouri  put  hi 
hand  in  a  mule's  mouth  to  see  how 
many  teeth  the  mule  had.  The  muli 
closed  his  mouth  to  see  how  mi 
fingers  the  man  had,  and  the  curios- 
ity of  both  man  and  mule  was  satis- 
fled.  We  like  to  see  everybody 
pleased. 
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Tractors  or  Horses— Ranchers9  Estimates 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


"What  do  you  think  of  tractors  for 
my  place?"  asked  H.  G.  Hansen  of 
Monterey  county  recently.  Mr.  Han 
sen  raised  400  acres  of  barley  and 
about  300  acres  of  beans  this  season 
on  a  granite  loam  upland  farm  practi- 
cally level.  He  has  farmed  40  years 
more  or  less,  and  he  still  uses  horses 
for  power.  Magnificent  animals  they 
were  as  we  watched  two  of  the  boys, 
each  taking  an  eight-horse  team  to 
the  field.  Mr.  Hansen  is  proud  of 
them,  for  most  of  them  are  of  his  own 
breeding  and  he  has  understood  that 
business. 

"A  horse  is  good  for  many  years 
said  he,  and  when  one  is  gone  another 
has  been  raised  to  take  its  place. 
With  a  tractor  I  know  people  that 
have  a  lot  of  trouble  and  must  buy 
an  entirely  new  one  about  once  in 
four  or  five  years.  That  looks  like 
it  costs  too  much.  But  I  don't  know." 
Neighbors'  Experiences  and  Estimates 

To  answer  Mr.  Hansen's  question 
from  experience  under  conditions 
similar  to  his  own,  we  visited  two  of 
his  neighbors  who  are  farming  simi- 
lar acreages  to  the  same  crops.  One 
is  Chris  Fanoe,  whose  new  22-45 
horsepower  tractor  we  had  seen  de 
livered  a  year  ago  last  September. 
The  other  is  a  successful  rancher, 
well  known  and  highly  respected  in 
these  parts  for  many  years.  He  is  H 
P.  Nielsen. 

Mr.  Nielsen  works  400  acres,  most- 
ly in  beans  and  grain.  He  keeps 
twelve  horses  busy  or  otherwise  to 
handle  the  work;  but  he  says  it  is 
cheaper  to  buy  a  horse  than  to  raise 
one.  A  neighbor  recently  bought  a 
good  broken  three-year-old  for  $95, 
although  Mr.  Nielsen  figures  his  own 
horses  worth  an  average  of  $150  each. 
The  figures  he  gave  us  on  the  cost  of 
farming  by  horses  were  not  premedi- 
tated, but  each  of  our  readers  can 
vary  them  to  fit  your  own  local  ex- 
perience. To  estimate  the  cost  per 
year  of  keeping  and  using  his  twelve 
work  horses,  he  gave  items  about  as 
follow: 

Costs  of  Operation  with  Horses. 

Interest  on  investment  in  horses  (aver- 
age 8150®  6%,  12  horses)  $108.00 

Interest  on  investment  in  harness  (six 

sets  at  $40  per  set)    14.40 

Depreciation  on  horses  (average  work- 
ing- lile  14  years    128.57 

Depreciation  on  harness  (average  life 

seven  years)    34.28 

Harness  repairs   .   8.00 

Losses  by  accident,  disease,  etc.  (aver- 
age one  horse  per  year)   150.00 

Veterinary   bills    50.00 

Peed  (50  ton  barley  hay.  probably  sal- 
able at  $10  per  ton  on  the  ranch 
unbalcd  as  an  average  price  for  Uie 
past  year)    500.00 

Barley  (five  pounds  per  feed  three 
times  a  day  while  working,  say  250 
days  per  year,  450  centals  @  $2.60, 
t.  o.  b.  ranch)    1125.00 

Pasture  three  months  at  $3  per  month 

while  horses  are  idle    9.00 

Care  (probably  115  idle  days,  hour 

per  day  at  25c  per  hour)   14.37 

Drivers  (Two  at  $3  per  day.  250  days  1500.00 

Total  cost   per  year  of  keeping  and 

using  twelve  horses    3641.56 

Average  cost  per  horse   ,.  .  .  303.46 

Explanation  of  Estimates. 

The  fourteen  years  average  working 
life  of  a  horse  is  based  on  the  prac- 
tice of  breaking  them  at  two  years 
old.  Mr.  Nielsen  is  working  a  horse 
now  that  is  several  years  past  four- 
teen. The  seven  years'  life  of  harness 
and  the  harness  repair  bills  are  our 
own  estimates  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Nielsen's  consideration  of  this  point. 

Losses  by  accident  and  disease  were 
placed  at  one  horse  per  year  after  re- 
calling one  year  in  which  $2,000 
worth  of  horses  died,  one  year  in 
which  only  one  died,  and  last  year  in 
which  none  were  lost.  Veterinary 
bills  were  vividly  in  mind  at  the  time 
of  our  call,  due  to  one  of  the  horses 
being  in  hospital  for  a  wire  cut. 

Feed  runs  high,  as  the  rotation  of 
crops  enables  Mr.  Nielsen  to  keep  the 
horses  working  almost  «very  good 
day.  Some  hay  is  fed  even  when  the 
animals  are  idly  pasturing  the  acre 
lot  containing  a  strawstack.  Barley 
hay  is  fed  because  it  is  just  a  part  of 
the  home-grown  crop.  Its  value,  f.  o. 
b.  ranch,  is  taken  because  that  is 
what  it  could  be  sold  for  if  a  tractor 
were  used.    It  is  unfair  to  base  the 


figures  on  its  value  at  harvest  time  or 
after  several  months,  so  an  approxi- 
mate average  valuation  is  placed  by 
the  writer  on  the  amounts  Mr.  Niel- 
sen feeds.  Every  reader  may  judge 
the  fairness  of  these  figures  for  his 
own  ranch. 

Tractor  Replaces  22  Horses. 

In  order  to  make  a  fair  comparison 
with  tractors,  it  is  necessary  to  figure 
the  amount  of  work  done  as  compared 
with  a  tractor.  The  operation  of 
plowing  will  be  a  fair  index  for  all 
operations.  Mr.  Nielsen  uses  six 
horses  for  three  ten-inch  bottoms  or 
eight  horses  for  four  bottoms.  This 
averages  five  inches  of  plow  bottom 
per  horse. 

Mr.  Fanoe  emphatically  maintains 
that  his  22-45  h.  p.  tractor  does  as 
much  work  per  day  on  the  average  as 
22  horses  could  do,  though  this  is  true 
only  on  the  larger  operations  of  plow- 
ing and  cultivating.  At  the  rate  and 
depth  Mr.  Nielsen's  horses  work,  this 
would  make  the  tractor  plow  110 
inches.  But  Mr.  Fanoe  gains  some- 
thing here.  He  pulls  only  90  inches 
of  plows;  but  he  has  96  inches  of 
harrow  following  to  counterbalance 
the  extra  20  inches  that  22  horses 
would  plow.  The  gain  is  in  getting 
the  ground  harrowed  immediately 
without  any  travel  over  its  soft  sur- 
face. 

The  past  season's  work  for  the 
tractor  included  plowing  and  harrow- 
ing 750  acres  at  the  rate  of  18  or  20 
acres  per  day  and  cultivating  200 
acres  (for  beans)  three  times  with  a 
battery  of  cultivators.  This  battery 
consisted  of  a  ten-foot  Killefer  culti- 
vator, followed  by  a  ring  roller  and 
a  harrow,  each  ten  feet  wide.  This 
tractor  certainly  replaced  the  22 
horses  on  all  work  where  that  much 
power  was  adaptable. 

Excess  Power  a  Godsend. 

Moreover,  the  excess  power  was  a 
Godsend  last  year.  On  account  of  the 
flu,  the  plowing  was  started  late  and 
the  day's  work  lasted  from  daylight 
to  dark  with  noontime  lunches  eaten 
en  route.  Practically  all  greasing  and 
oiling  was  done  after  dark.  Each 
noontime  the  tractor  was  stopped  just 
long  enough  to  screw  down  a  grease 
cup  which  could  not  be  done  while 
the  engine  was  running.  Mr.  Fanoe 
was  enabled  to  get  his  crops  in  in 
time  whereas  horses  could  not  have 
stood'  the  pace  and  at  least  three 
drivers  would  have  had  to  be  found 
in  a  time  of  labor  scarcity.  Finding 
the  drivers  would  have  been  the  least 
of  his  troubles,  too.  Keeping  them 
would  have  been  impossible  on  such  a 
job.  With  the  tractor  there  were  no 
labor  troubles. 

Expenses  as  figured  below  are  based 
on  data  given  the  writer  by  Mr.  Fanoe 
as  we  rested  beside  the  tractor,  which 
had  been  carefully  overhauled  and 
sheltered  after  its  season's  work. 

Cost  of  Keeping  and  Using  Tractor. 

Interest  on  investment  ($4,850@6%)  $291.00 
Depreciation  (see  discussion  below)  .  .  250.00 

Repairs  and  overhauling    30.00 

Driver  (self.  70  days  at  $5  per  day)  350.00 
Distillate,  gas  and  oil  (50c  acre  plow- 
ing,   or  37  %c   acre   cultivating  or 
harrowing)    450 


Total   $1,371.00 

The  depreciation  item  is  a  surprise. 
We  asked  about  this  point  particularly 
with  questions  recently  asked  by  Mr. 
Hansen  and  others  in  regard  to  how 
often  it  would  be  necessary  to  buy  a 
new  tractor. 

"I  wouldn't  take  a  price  $250  less 
than  I  paid  for  it.  I  consider  my 
tractor  practically  as  good  as  new," 
said  Mr.  Fanoe.  "The  tracks  are  not 
worn  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  it  will  be  good  for  five 
years.  I  took  it  down  last  spring 
after  the  plowing  was  done  to  see  if 
it  was  worn.  There  has  been  no  ex- 
pense for  repairs.  We  have  just  over- 
hauled the  engine  and  ground  the 
valves,  so  it  is  ready  for  another  year's 
work.  I  did  most  of  the  work  my- 
self and  will  do  it  all  next  time.  I 
had  an  expert  mechanic  to  help  me 
this  time  and  I  suppose  he  will  charge 
about  $15.    The  reason  my  tractor  is 


in  such  good  shape  is  that  I  ran  it  my- 
self and  I  always  greased  and  ad- 
justed it  after  dark  while  the  machine 
was  still  warm  and  comfortable  to 
handle.  I've  been  careful  to  test  oc- 
casionally for  loose  bearings;  but  the 
only  ones  found  loose  enough  to  take 
out  a  shim  5-1000ths  of  an  inch  thick 
were  the  end  crankshaft  bearings  and 
one  connecting  rod  bearing. 

Mr.  Fanoe's  farm  operations  are 
more  or  less  similar  to  those  of  Mr. 
Nielsen,  and  we  can  assume  that  his 
cost  of  keeping  horses  would  have 
been,  the  same.  He  was  unready  to 
give  any  estimate. 

Big  Money  Saved  Annually  by  Tractor. 

Mr.  Nielsen's  cost  of  keeping  and 
using  horses  was  $1.21  per  working 
day.  If  Mr.  Fanoe  had  rented  22 
horses  and  used  them  at  the  same 
total  cost  per  day  for  70  days  for  the 
plowing  and  seedbed  making,  they 
would  have  cost  him  $1,863.40  besides 
the  worry  of  finding  and  keeping 
drivers  and  the  risk  of  damage  to 
horses  and  implements  from  careless 
or  dissatisfied  help. 

The  difference  would  be  approximate- 
the  difference  between  cost  of  keep- 
ly  the  difference  between  cost  of  keep- 
ing 22  horses  ($1,863.40),  or  keeping 
the  tractor  ($1,371).  At  that  rate,  he 
will  soon  have  more  than  he  can  spend 
and  will  buy  another  500  acres  in  addi- 
tion to  the  500  he  bought  this  fall. 


Mr.  Hansen,  your  neighbor,  who 
once  used  horses  as  you  do,  tells  us 
he  is  "tickled  stiff"  with  the  tractor 
and  would  quit  farming  if  he  had  to 
do  without  it! 


TRACTOR    AND    DISK  TURN 
PRUNINGS  INTO  HUMUS. 


On  one  of  the  older  Valencia  or- 
chards near  Lindsay,  where  the  trees 
were  planted  only  20  feet  apart,  the 
branches  for  several  years  have  been 
so  near  touching  that  a  wagon  could 
not  be  driven  through  the  orchard  and 
the  fruit  had  to  be  hauled  out  on  a 
sled.  No  sled  large  enough  to  carry 
the  prunings  properly  could  be  used, 
so  the  manager  had  the  prunings 
shoved  under  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  out  of  the  way  of  cultivation. 

That  was  not  a  satisfactory  way  of 
doing  and  after  getting  a  tractor  that 
would  navigate  between  the  trees,  and 
putting  a  sharp,  well  weighted  disc 
behind  it,  he  had  the  prunings  raked 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  rows.  They 
were  pretty  brittle  and  aged  by  that 
time,  so  the  tractor  first  crushed  them 
down  and  then  the  disc  cut  them  all 
to  pieces  and  got  them  so  they  would 
make  humus  in  due  season.  In  this 
way  the  prunings,  which  formerly 
were  a  nuisance,  became  a  soil  im- 
prover. 


Capacity  for  Work 

Its  great  capacity  for  work  makes 
the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  the  most 
dependable  and  economical  tractor 
for  every  purpose. 

Capacity  for  work — ability  to  han- 
dle big  loads  regardless  of  ground 
or  weather  conditions,  without  mir- 
ing, without  packing  the  soil. 

Capacity  for  work — day  after  day 
dependability;  readiness  to  work 
day  and  night,  if  necessary;  ability 
to  give  such  service  continuously 
without  troubles  or  delays  and  with 
a  minimum  of  expense  for  opera- 
tion and  up-keep. 

"Caterpillar"  capacity  for  work 
is  the  combined  result  of  Holt  se- 
lection and  combination  of  materi- 
als, Holt  workmanship  and  partic- 
ularly of  Holt  design  —  develop- 
ments resulting  from  more  than  a 
quarter  century  of  tractor  study 
and  experience. 

"Caterpillar"  Tractor  capacity  has  been 
proved  scores  of  times  for  thousands  of 
farmers  everywhere.  The  War  service  of 
the  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  proved  it  for  thel 
entire  world.  | 

The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  was  the  only 
tractor  used  by  the  Allies  for  their  heaviest 
war  service,  selected  after  severe  and  pro- 
longed tests.  Buy  your  "Caterpillar"  Trac- 
tor now.    Send  for  Catalog  407. 
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Citrus  Orchard  Tractorists 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  l>rna  by  D.  i.  Whitney.) 


DISCING  PACKING  AND 
SEEDING  'WITH  A 

EMMERSON-BRANTOWHAM 


For  Nine  Years 

K-W  equipped  tractors  have  been  increasing  crop  production 
and  lowering  crop  costs. 

Keep  in  mind  when  buying  a  tractor  that  upon  the  ignition 
system  depends  the  performance  of  the  motor,  and  no  engine,  however 
perfect,  can  deliver*  its  maximum  power  UNLESS  the  spark  from  the 
magneto  is  hot  enough  to  produce  INSTANT  and  COMPLETE  com- 
bustion of  the  carbureted  gas  within  the  cylinder. 

K-W  Magnetos  are  designed  FOR  TRACTORS  and  have  made 
their  reputation  for  reliability  IN  TRACTOR  SERVICE  all  over  the 
world.    They  produce  the  hottest  known  spark  for  ignition. 

If  you  are  not  famil- 
iar with  the  K-W,  ask  some 
neighbor  who  is  using  one. 
He  can  tell  you  from  his 
own  experience,  which 
will  in  turn  show  YOU 
why  SEV  EN  out  of  every 
TEN  tractors  made  use 
the  K-W  Magneto  as 
standard  equipment. 

List  of  K-W  equipped 
tractors  and  catalogs 
sent  upon  request. 


28Rn 


I 


jlGNITION  CO 

2889  v<£>'ClfrciAIII>.OKiO.  1LSA. 
Chester  Ave. 


jAuh  High  Tension  ^?£TLK,"?d of  f ttcl 

II  "If  )    m.  Y  f~      v  4T*  4%  aC  *****  "et  Maximum  Power 
WAWffl  tlW3  Out  of  Evert/  Droo  Used 


Out  of  Evert/  Drop  Used 


'Jhe  Gasoline  of 


Easy  starting, 
quick  and  smooth 
acceleration,  high 
power  and  long  mile- 
age are  the  fame  of 
the  name  "Red 
Crown."  Look  for 
the  Red  Crown  sign 
before  you  fill. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


SIMONDS  SAWS 

are  of  the  finest  grade  of  steel  and  mechanically  right.  Have 

all  your  Hand  Saws  Simonds,  your  Cross  Cult"  Sim  on  ds  Crescent  Ground. " 

Simonds  Manufacturing  Company 

The  Saw  Makers  since  1 832 
Fitchburg,  Mass.    New  York 
Chicago    San  Francisco  ~ss-'s'y*' 
M    Portland  ^M>:i^^^^^^^^"^ 


Orval  Overall,  President  Kaweah 
Lemon  Company,  Lemon  Cove,  with 
300  acres  of  citrus  orchard:  "We  have 
two  orchard  tractors  now  with  engines 
of  25  horsepower,  and  we  intend  to 
purchase  two  others  before  the  spring 
work  begins.  We  also  intend  to  buy 
a  powerful  tractor  of  the  track-laying 
type  for  the  special  purpose  of  sub- 
soiling  the  whole  ranch  deeply  and 
doing  other  heavy  work.  Tractors 
have  proved  their  worth  with  us  as  it 
it  six  years  since  we  bought  our  first 
machine  and  we  could  not  run  the 
place  right  without  them. 

"Their  greatest  value  for  citrus 
work  is  during  the  spring  rush.  One 
shower  is  likely  to  follow  another  at 
frequent  intervals  in  spring,  leaving 
perhaps  only  four  or  five  days  be- 
tween when  the  land  can  be  worked. 
If  horses  alone  could  be  used,  they 
would  cover  very  little  ground  in  this 
space  of  time,  but  by  having  tractors 
available  we  can  get  the  whole  place 
worked  up  nicely  before  it  gets  too 
late.  Tractors  always  give  deep  and 
thorough  cultivation  also. 

"Horses  will  do  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  on  this  place,  even  after  we  have 
all  the  power  machinery  we  expect 
to  buy,  but  their  use  will  be  mainly 
in  hauling  brush  and  fruit  and  in  cul- 
tivating the  steeper  hillsides  where 
tractor  work  is  inconvenient." 

Chas.  Goodale,  manager  of  the 
Honora  Realty  Co.,  says  that  he  would 
not  know  how  to  run  an  orchard  with- 
out tractors.  They  have  four  orchard 
tractors  now  and  do  most  of  the  cul- 
tivating on  a  1000-acre  ranch  with 
them.  A  large  part  of  the  ranch  is 
in  citrus  fruits.   He  says: 

"Tractors  beat  out  horses  in  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  and  durability.  A 
horse  eats  whether  he  is  working  or 
not!  a  tractor  costs  nothing  when  it 
is  not  used.  As  to  efficiency,  the  hot- 
ter the  day  the  better  the  tractor 
works,  but  if  the  day  is  very  hot  a 
horse  may  be  wanting  to  rest  all  the 
time.  During  the  hot  summers  here 
we  need  plenty  of  irrigation  and  thor- 
ough cultivation  following  it.  As  to 
durability,  the  tractor  we  bought  three 
years  ago  seems  as  good  as  the  one 
we  bought  a  year  and  a  half  ago  and 
the  expense  of  upkeep  is  less  than 
what  it  would  take  to  feed  and  look 
after  horses,  doing  an  equal  amount 
of  work.  Besides  the  hauling  and  va- 
rious odds  and  ends  of  horse  work 
needed  about  a  place,  we  do  our  fur- 
rowing out  with  horses  and  pull  in 
the  furrows  with  them,  but  the  trac- 
tor is  the  thing  for  heavy  cultivation. 
Horses  also  are  good  for  hillside  work, 
particularly  where  the  soil  is  light, 
for  then,  even  if  a  tractor  has  lots  of 
power,  it  cannot  get  a  good  foothold. 
Where  the  soil  is  heavy,  as  is  the  case 
on  most  hillsides  in  Tulare  county, 
tractors  can  work  on  much  steeper 
slopes  than  where  the  soil  is  a  sandy 
loam. 

"We  are  told  that  a  rancher  had 
better  use  horses  on  account  of  the 
fertilizing  value  of  the  manure;  we 
are  also  told  that  we  should  keep  trac- 
tors on  account  of  the  way  they  get 
the  work  done,  but  the  way  that  trac- 
tors are  coming  in  I  do  not  know 
where  the  stable  manure  is  coming 
from  which  all  good  citrus  growers 
want  for  their  trees.  That  is  the  main 
fault  with  the  tractor.  It  provides 
neither  manure  nor  colts.  When  a 
man's  horses  are  worn  out  he  can 
have  a  bunch  of  young  stock  from 
them  to  take  their  place,  but  when  a 
tractor  wears  out,  he  has  to  go  into 
his  pocket  to  buy  a  new  one.  Even  at 
that  the  tractor  is  the  thing.  If  it 
could  only  have  a  young  one  every 
couple  of  years  that  was  growing  up 
while  it  was  wearing  out,  it  would  be 
perfectly  all  right." 

Chas.  Howison,  foreman  of  an  80- 
acre  orange  ranch  at  Lindcove,  owned 
by  James  Madison,  says:  "We  have 
used  a  tractor  on  the  ranch  for  two 
years  and  can  keep  the  soil  in  the 
finest  kind  of  shape.  Instead  of  a 
tractor  packing  the  soil,  as  some 
claim,  it  seems  to  cultivate  it,  with 
the  open  work  wheels  of  our  tractor 
at  least.  Clods  are  crushed  and  weeds 
are  cut  by  the  tractor  even  before  the 


"By  using  a  tractor  with  plenty  of 
power  a  man  can  till  the  soil  closer 
to  the  trees  than  he  could  with  horses 
without  the  slightest  danger  of  bruis- 
ing the  young  fruit  or  hurting  the 
trees.  Then  the  tractor  does  such 
thorough  cultivation  that  a  man  can 
keep  his  land  in  first-class  shape. 

VINEYARD     TRACTOR  QUALIFI- 
CATIONS. 

Circumstances  alter  cases  with 
tractors.  In  the  Tulare  citrus  district 
tractors  are  becoming  as  numerous  as 
tin  Lizzies  on  a  highway,  for  the  soil 
is  heavy  enough  to  hold  them  up  well 
and  the  trees  are  far  enough  apart  to 
give  plenty  of  elbow  room.  Not  far 
off,  on  Fresno  county  vineyards,  most- 
ly with  sandy  soil,  the  user  of  a  trac- 
tor is  an  exception. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
One  is,  particularly  on  the  smaller 
vineyards,  that  the  vineyards  were 
planted  with  no  thought  of  tractors 
and  not  enough  space  has  been  left 
to  turn  around  nicely  at  the  end  of 
the  rows.  Next,  the  wear  on  the  ma- 
chinery is  more  on  sandy  soil  than  on 
clayey  soil  and  vineyardists  look  for 
as  dust  proof,  sand  proof  a  machine 
as  possible.  Third,  the  lighter  soil 
means  harder  pulling  on  round 
wheel  tractors  than  they  have  on  firm 
ground  and  in  bad  places  they  will 
dig  themselves  in.  Consequently 
track-layer  types  are  favored  and  they 
are  more  expensive  than  round  wheel 
machines.  They  give  full  power  on 
any  soil,  though,  and  never  get  stuck, 
so  when  required,  justify  a  higher 
price. 

One  large  and  well  known  vlneyard- 
ist  near  Fresno  said  this  on  the  sub- 
ject: "I  do  not  feel  by  any  means  that 
we  yet  have  the  right  tractor  for  vine- 
yard work  here  (using  reasons  just 
given),  but  I  have  been  using  two  or 
three  on  my  vineyards  and  am  put- 
ting a  number  more  on.  I  can  do  this 
when  men  on  small  places  might  not 
on  account  of  having  too  many 
turns.  Since  it  is  possible  to  go  a 
mile  straight  on  some  of  my  ranches 
without  turning,  you  can  see  what  an 
advantage  I  have.  For  tractor  work 
in  vineyards  I  simply  say:  They  are 
good  when  they  can  be  used  conven- 
iently. Meanwhile  the  manufacturers 
should  strive  to  give  as  much  power 
as  possible  in  as  small  a  space  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  make  the  machines  as 
dust  proof  and  sand  proof  as  they 
can." 


TRACTOR  CLEARED  60  ACRES. 

To  use  a  tractor  in  pulling  big 
bushes  and  small  stumps  ordinarily 
involves  a  lot  of  starting  and  stop- 
ping. One  farmer  with  a  10-18  trac- 
tor cleared  50  acres  in  a  more  con- 
venient way.  He  pulled  about  nine 
stumps  without  stopping,  although  he 
pulled  only  one  at  a  time.  Nine  chains 
of  various  lengths  were  used.  The 
longest  was  thirty  feet  The  rest  were 
hooked  to  this  one  and  around  nearby 
bushes  and  stumps  with  varying 
amounts  of  slack.  When  the  tractor 
started  up,  it  tightened  one  chain  at 
a  time  and  dragged  each  stump  until 
the  rest  were  pulled. 


tool  we  are  dragging  gets  to  them.      of  implements. 


POWER  NOTES. 

Pumps  supplemented  mountain  wa- 
ter in  the  rice  fields  of  the  Oakdale 
(Stanislaus  county)  district  and  made 
the  difference  between  big  crops  and 
ordinary  or  small  crops. 

A  young  lady  who  went  down  to 
pick  prunes  in  Santa  Clara  county  re- 
mained to  drive  a  tractor  at  |90  per 
month  and  board.  Later  on  she  may 
be  working  for  her  board  and  clothes, 
etc. 

Fifty-eight  new  service  stations 
have  recently  been  added  to  those  rep- 
resenting the  American  Bosch  Mag- 
neto Corporation  so  that  they  now 
have  nearly  300  in  this  country  and 
over  30  in  foreign  countries. 

A  hundred-thousand-dollar  con- 
tract, mostly  for  Killefer  double  disks 
to  be  used  in  rice  fields,  was  recently 
closed  with  a  Colusa  dealer  by  G.  A 
Flood  for  the  coming  year.  Last 
year's  contract  covered  $67,000  worth 


THE  REASONS  for  BEING  PROUD 


You'll  be 
proud  to  own  either  model 
12-20  or  20-35 
ready  for  immediate 
delivery 


Successful  farmers',  proud  of  their  horses, 

of  the  speed  and  grace  of  their  two-year  olds,  of  the  weight 
and  stamina  of  their  Percherons,  were  not  satisfied  with 
plugs. 

Successful  farmers,  proud  of  their  Yuba  tractor, 

of  its  alloy  steels  and  advanced  design,  of  its  ability  to  stand 
up  under  hard  service,  of  the  soundness  of  their  investment, 
are  not  satisfied  with  any  less  perfect. 

Successful  farmers  are  not  only  proud  of  their  Yubas 

but  they  are  a  bit  cocky  about  their  own  discrimination  — 
their  intelligent  appreciation  of  mechanical  superiority. 

Successful  farmers  like  the  feeling  of  being  in  good  com- 
pany— 

the  experts  employed  by  big  agricultural  corporations  de- 
mand Yubas. 

Successful  farmers,  with  their  Yuba  tractors, 

fear  neither  soil  nor  weather,  neither  strain  of  strenuous 
season  nor  breakdown. 


Write  us  fully  about 
your  requirements ;  how 
many  acres  you  cultivate ;  the 
crops  you  raise;  the 
nature  of  the 
soil. 


YUBA  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

MARYSVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

Y1IRA       A.  F.  GEORGE  CO.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles  SAN  JOSE  TRACTOR  &  TRUCK  CO.,  YOUNG  HARDWARE  CO.,  Napa 

ir?,  rno  A.  F.  GEORGE  CO.,  Inc.,  Fresno.  San  Jose.  ELECTRIC  GARAGE  CO.,  Woodland. 

DtALtRSlt  PENGILLY  &  CLARK  CO.,  Stockton.     KETTERLIN  BROS.,  Santa  Rosa  BOOTH  BROS.,  Paso  Robles. 
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Experiences  with  Centrifugal  Pumps 

(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Precs  by  D.  t.  Whitney.) 


It  seems  somewhat  difficult  to 
give  in  proper  order  various  pointers 
about  centrifugal  pumps  that  should 
be  known.  Most  of  the  facts  given 
here  were  learned  by  experience  at 
various  intervals  and  the  way  they 
are  given  may  be  due  partly  to  the 
way  they  were  learned. 

A  very  important  item  about  the  in- 
stallation of  a  centrifugal,  and  also  a 
rotary  pump,  is  the  design  of  the  shed 
covering  and  protecting  it.  It  seems 
very  simple  and  natural  just  to  put  up 
an  ordinary  shed  to  cover  it  all.  To 
do  so  in  most  instances  is  to  prepare 
for  a  lot  of  unnecessary  work  and  ex- 
pense later,  provided  anything  has  to 
be  done  with  the  pump  or  well.  The 
pump  cannot  be  lifted  out  conven- 
iently, or  pipe  pulled,  ner  sand  pump 
lowered  unless  a  derrick  is  erected 
over  the  well  and  this  cannot  be  done 
without  tearing  the  shed  to  pieces, 
and  later  putting  it  together  again, 
and  the  way  labor  costs  now,  money  is 
thrown  away  every  time  this  is  done. 
The  proper  idea  is  to  erect  the  shed 
over  most  of  the  pit  and  machinery, 
but  to  have  a  lean-to  a  couple  of  feet 
off  the  ground,  covering  the  well. 
Over  this  lean-to,  with  the  center  di- 
rectly over  the  well,  a  permanent  der- 
rick of  substantial  timbers  should  be 
erected. 

Then  whenever  it  is  necessary  to 
pull  up  pump,  motor,  or  pipe,  a  man 
can  usually  do  it  .himself  with  the 
help  of  a  hired  man,  without  hiring  a 
regular  pump  man,  and  the  time  and 
expense  of  preparing  for  the  work  is 
next  to  nothing.  Or,  if  the  pump  men 
have  to  come  out,  they  can  start  right 
in  without  erecting  or  removing  the 
derrick  and  less  time  need  be  charged 
for.  Sometimes  a  derrick  is  built 
over  the  shed  when  that  covers  ev- 
erything. There  is  then  some  trouble 
with  the  roof  every  time  pump  or  pipe 
has  to  be  lifted,  but  the  trouble  is  not 
large. 

Foot  Valves  and  (heck  Yulves. 

The  older  installations  of  centrifu- 
gal pumps  have  mostly  foot  valves, 
that  is,  valves  at  the  bottom  of  the 
suction  pipe  to  hold  the  water  in  the 
pump  while  the  plant  is  not  in  opera- 
tion. The  newer  and  more  convenient 
installations  are  valves  at  the  elbow 
of  the  pumps.  As  the  writer  has  had 
very  little  experience  with  these  he 
will  not  discuss  them.  Foot  valves  in- 
variably, however,  are  noted  for  their 
tendency  to  leak,  so  that  with  rare 
exceptions  it  is  necessary  to  pour 
water  down  the  discharge  before  start- 
ing the  pump,  until  the  pump  is  full 
of  water  and  the  runner  will  get  a 
grip  on  the  water.  Occasionally,  with 
a  very  leaky  valve,  this  is  a  hard  job. 
Just  as  sand  in  a  leaky  bucket  will 
stop  leaks,  so  mud  will  block  a  leaky 
valve.  When  ordinary  priming  will 
not  do,  drop  a  small  can  of  loose 
loam,  or  a  chunk  of  clay,  or  some- 
thing of  the  sort  into  the  pump,  and 
the  priming  will  then  be  effective.  On 
one  very  troublesome  pump  the  writer 
used  to  drop  in  small  particles  of 
newspaper. 

Depth  of  Suction. 

Occasionally  you  hear  it  advised  to 
have  the  suction  deep  in  the  well. 
This  is  bad  business.  The  writer  pur- 
chased a  plant  which  had  been  in- 
stalled in  a  place  where  there  was  no 
water  and  in  the  new  installation  60 
feet  of  suction  was  used.  This 
brought  the  foot  valve  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  well,  where  sand  filter- 
ing in  partly  checked  it  so  that  in 
time  the  water  column  was  breaking 
and  the  limit  of  suction  reached,  while 
the  water  in  the  well  was  only  22 
feet  below  the  center  of  the  pump. 
Inside  the  suction  pipe,  of  course,  it 
must  have  been  28  to  30  feet  down. 
This  was  a  waste  of  power  and  a 
strain  on  the  pump,  and  there  was 
trouble  and  expense  in  getting  it  fixed. 
Every  foot  of  unnecessary  suction  or 
discharge  means  just  so  much  more 
friction,  even  if  the  suction  pipe  is 
fully  open  at  the  bottom,  and  so  much 
waste  of  power.  Put  on  as  much  suc- 
tion as  is  needed  and  no  more.  The 
limit  of  need  is  about  35  feet,  and  if 
a  man  is  sure  of  his  well  he  can  use 


less.  The  reason  why  35  feet  may  be 
good  even  though  the  working  limit 
of  suction  on  an  ordinary  centrifugal 
is  about  25  to  28  feet  is  that  air  may 
get  into  the  suction  if  the  inlet  is  too 
close  to  the  surface  and  cause  the 
water  column  to  break  and  pump  to 
run  free  and  dry.  Therefore,  have  the 
suction  a  little  lower  than  you  ever 
expect  the  water  to  drop  down.  Fur- 
thermore, the  larger  the  suction  and 
discharge  pipes,  the  less  power  will 
be  needed  for  a  satisfactory  flow. 

Tacking  a  Centrifugal. 

A  centrifugal  pump  has  to  be  air- 
tight. The  natural  leak  is  where  the 
runner  shaft  enters  the  pump  shell. 
The  nearer  the  pump  is  to  the  water 
the  less  the  strain  on  packing  and  the 
less  strain  on  the  bearings,  so  keep 
the  pump  as  near  the  water  as  pos- 
sible. Deep  suction  is  a  heavy  strain 
on  the  packing. 

The  popular  packing  in  this  section 
•seems  to  be  braided  hemp  well  mixed 
with  graphite — graphite  packing,  it  is 
called  here.  The  writer,  however, 
prefers  asbestos  packing,  using  it  in 
long,  thin  strips,  heavily  covered  with 
graphite  grease,  which  is  far  prefer- 


able to  ordinary  motor  grease.  This 
gives  excellent  satisfaction.  Loose 
hemp  is  poor  stuff  if  there  is  any 
strain  upon  it.  When  packed  too 
tight  it  will  simply  burn,  leak,  and 
air  will  enter.  The  asbestos  packing 
is  wrapped  around  the  shaft  the  way 
the  runner  turns,  otherwise  the  shaft 
might  loosen  it. 

When  the  pump  was  installed  a 
grease  cup  was  used  over  the  pack- 
ing, but  trouble  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  a  better  way  which  is  fairly  com- 
mon and  ought  to  be  universally  used. 
It  is  cooling  by  water,  not  grease. 
Water  will  always  keep  a  bearing,  or 
packing  cool;  grease  may  not. 

Water  Sial. 
From  the  top  of  the  runner  shell 
have  a  small  pipe  come  up  and  lead 
over  to  the  water  bearing  of  the  pump. 
The  motion  of  the  runne*  forces  water 
through  this  pipe,  and  instead  of  suck- 
ing air  through  packing,  the  tendency 
will  be  for  this  water  to  take  the 
place  of  the  air,  though  of  course, 
loose  packing*  will  make  the  pump 
leak  air  anyway  and  the  water  seal 
will  be  useless.  Also  have  a  small 
cut-off  on  an  arm  of  this  pipe  and 
have  a  short  piece  of  garden  hose 
leading  from  it  to  the  place  where  the 
grease  cup  is  used.  A  piece  of  pipe 
on  the  end  of  the  hose  takes  the  place 
of  the  grease  cup.   The  cut-off  should 


then  be  adjusted  so  that  the  faintest 
trickle  of  water  will  pass  to  the  pack- 
ing, which  it  will  keep  cool  under  all 
conditions,  preventing  excessive  wear- 
ing of  the  shaft  and  the  sucking  of 
air,  provided  the  packing  is  in  good 
shape.  Sand  in  the  water  may  cut 
the  shaft,  but  a  sand  trap  can  be  used 
and  the  adjustment  of  the  cut-off  to 
make  a  small,  slow  flow  will  help  also. 
If  pump  and  motor  get  out  of  a 
straight  line  it  wears  the  shaft  badly. 
A  well  adjusted  plant  will  run  smooth- 
ly, so  if  your  pump  begins  to  make  a 
noise,  line  it  up  again.  Put  a  block 
under  your  discharge  also,  as  this 
may  keep  the  weight  of  water  in  the 
pipe  from  pushing  the  pump  out  of 
line. 

A  few  words  about  ordinary  hori- 
zontal centrifugal  pumps  may  be  said 
here.  The  typical  pump  of  this  kind 
has  the  water  come  in  at  the  center 
on  one  side,  while  power  is  applied 
from  the  other  side  on  runner  shaft 
This  causes  a  side  strain  on  shaft  and 
runner,  which  can  be  offset  or  over 
come  in  various  ways.  There  are 
some  pumps  so  well  water  balanced 
that  this  strain  is  hardly  noticed. 
Others  are  not  so  well  balanced. 
There  are  closed  runner  pumps  and 
open  runner  pumps,  but  these  are 
technical  matters  which  need  not  be 
described. 


SINCE  the  "Z"  was  put  on  the  market,  over 
250,000  farmer  buyers  have  pronounced  it 
the  greatest  farm  engine  value.  C  We  felt  the 
same  way  about  it.  C  But  following  our  policy 
to  improve  our  product  whenever  possible,  we 
are  highly  pleased  to  announce  a  new 

FAIRBANKS-MORSE  "Z" 


with  Bosch  Magneto — high  tension  ignition 
which  adds  the  one  possible  betterment.  C  Call 
on  the  "Z"  dealer  near  you — see  this  world's 
greatest  engine — understand  the  full  meaning 
for  you  of  the  engine  service  which  over  200  Bosch  Service  Stations  give, 
in  co-operation  with  every  "Z"  dealer,  to  every  "Z"  engine  buyer.  C  Prices— 
,V/i  H.P.  $75.00—3  H.P.  $125.00—6  H.P.  $200.00— All  F.  O.  B.  Factory. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  (*(§ 
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Cletrac 

TANK-!  TYPE  TRACTOR 


{Formerly  known  as  the  Cleveland  Tractor) 


No  "Off  Season"  for  the  Cletrac 


THERE  is  no  "off  season"  for  the  Cletrac.  It  is 
a  season  'round  investment — paying  you  a  steady 
interest  365  days  in  the  year. 

When  it  is  not  necessary  in  the  fields,  it  never 
need  be  idle.  For  it  is  a  master  at  belt  work  and 
knows  no  equal  at  dragging  dead  weight. 

Grade  with  the  Cletrac.  Haul  with  the  Cletrac. 
Use  it  to  pull  your  logs  and  stone  boats.  Saw  with 
it.  Run  the  feed  mill  with  it.  Let  it  do  all  the 
work  that  you  formerly  did  with  your  stationary 
engine  and  horses. 

And  then  when  it  comes  time  for  field  work 
again  remember  that  the  Cletrac  does  far  more  than 
merely  plow.  It  is  the  one  tractor  that  successfully 
goes  through  with  the  entire  preparation  of  the  seed 
bed — plowing,  harrowing,  planting — without  sinking 
in — without  packing  down  the  soft  earth. 

No  power  wasted 

The  Cletrac  runs  on  metal  tracks  like  a  locomotive. 
No  extra  power  is  required  to  push  it  through  the  soil. 
It  rides  on  its  tracks  on  top  of  the  ground  and  con- 
sequently most  of  the  power  goes  into  drawbar  pull 
where  it  should  go. 

This  track-laying,  tank-type  of  construction  permits 
the  Cletrac  to  go  over  uneven  ground,  soft  sandy  soil, 


and  even  the  muck  of  the  Southern  rice  fields  without 
slipping,  sliding  or  floundering.  It  permits  side  hill 
work  ordinarily  considered  dangerous  for  tractors. 

It  is  ideal  for  orchard  work 

Because  of  its  small  size,  its  short  turning  radius 
and  its  power,  the  Cletrac  has  become  the  standard 
tractor  among  orchardists. 

The  Cletrac  operates  on  a  very  small  amount  of 
distillate,  kerosene  or  gasoline.  It  does  more  work, 
more  days  in  the  year  and  does  it  better,  cheaper 
and  faster. 

Every  Cletrac  dealer  is  a  service  man.  When 
you  buy  a  Cletrac,  you  are  assured  of  a  service  fully 
in  keeping  with  the  excellence  of  the  machine — a 
service  backed  by  The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company 
itself — a  service  that  is  prompt,  courteous,  efficient 
and  economical. 

Order  your  Cletrac  now  for  prompt  delivery. 
Cash  in  on  it  now.  Have  it  ready  for  field  work 
when  the  time  comes. 

Write  today  for  a  copy  of  our  interesting  thirty-two 
page  illustrated  booklet  "Selecting  Your  Tractor." 
It  gives  you  in  addition  a  rich  fund  of  information 
on  every  phase  of  the  tractor  situation. 


1**  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

19079  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  largest  producers  of  tank-type  tractors  in  the  world 
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SMALL    COMBINED  HARVESTER 
FOR  RICE. 


The  small  combined  harvester  and 
thresher  operated  by  two  men  has  be- 
come very  popular  in  California.  But 
a  new  one  on  this  machine  is  the  use 
being  made  of  it  by  a  Butte  county 
rice  grower.  This  man  does  not  haul 
his  rice  to  the  thresher,  but  hauls  his 
small  combined  harvester  around  the 
'  rice  field  and  handles  the  rice  bundles 
only  once.  Four  or  five  men  are 
needed  to  keep  it  busy.  The  platform 
has  been  taken  off  and  a  stationary 
threshing-machine  self-feeder  has 
been  put  on  for  the  rice.  It  turns  out 
over  300  sacks  per  day  and  leaves 
straw  spread  over  the  field  where  it 
does  the  most  good. 


COMMUNITY  SILAGE  EQUIPMENT. 


Co-operation  has  solved  the  farm 
labor  shortage  for  a  group  of  seven 
Tanchers  in  the  vicinity  of  Tulare. 
When  the  men,  C.  O.  Martin,  Sam  Bur- 
gan,  H.  E.  Martin,  Henry  Beckman,  M. 
B.  Crossley  and  B.  M.  Hargis,  found 
it  impossible  to  secure  labor  for  their 
ranches  they  held  an  informal  meet- 
ing, selected  Mr.  Riley  secretary  and 
Albert  Martin  as  manager,  named 
their  organization  the  Tulare  Silo  com- 
pany and  proceeded  to  build  a  silo 
on  each  place,  each  man  putting  up  his 
own.  Then  the  group  purchased  a 
45  horse  power  gas  engine,  mounted 
on  a  truck,  an  ensilage  cutter  and  a 
corn  binder.  Twelve  men  are  neces- 
sary to  operate  the  machinery,  the 
seven  members  of  the  company  form- 
ing the  nucleus  of  the  crew.  The 
company  has  between  its  members 
some  80  acres  of  excellent  Indian  corn. 


BEETS  FROM  WAGON  TO  CAR. 


Many  are  the  devices  intended  to 
make  it  easier  to  unload  sugar  beet 
from  wagon  to  freight  car.  At  one 
place  we  recently  saw  them  being 
hauled  with  eight  horses  per  wagon 
to  the  "dump,"  where  the  whole  load 
would  be  off  in  less  than  two  minutes 
from  the  time  the  horses  stopped, 
wagon  bed  has  a  steep  inverted  V- 
shaped  b.ottom  and  sides  hinged  along 
their  top  edges  so  their  lower  edges 
could  swing  outward  when  released. 
They  were  held  in  place  by  a  ratchet, 
which  was  disengaged  with  a  small 
bar  to  dump. 

A  bin  under  the  platform  extended 
on  both  sides  to  receive  the  beets.  Its 
bottom  sloped  steeply  to  the  point 
where  a  vertical  bucket-conveyor 
dipped  them  up.  This  carried  them 
to  the  top  of  a  chute  whence  they  slid 
into  the  car.  The  floor  of  the  chute 
was  slatted  to  let  dirt  and  some  loose 
leaves  through.  It  had  hanging  gates 
at  intervals  to  break  the  fall  of  the 
beets.  At  its  lower  end  were  flaring 
sides  which  prevented  the  beets  from 
falling  off  the  car  while  the  latter  was 
being  heaped  up.  It  was  loaded  at 
one  end  and  shoved  along  by  a  man 
with  a  pinchbar  as  it  filled  up. 


SHOW  MANAGERS  TO  MEET. 


Chas.  R.  Thomas,  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Live  Stock  Show  and  G. 
H.  True  of  the  San  Francisco  Show 
agreed  this  week  to  call  a  meeting  of 
Livestock  show  managers  to  be  held  at 
San  Francisco,  January  5th  next.  The 
states  to  be  represented  in  the  con- 
ference are  Washington,  Oregon,  Ida- 
ho, California,  Nevada,  Montana,  Utah, 
Arizona  and  Nevada.  The  object  of 
the  meeting  is  to  arrange  for  a  circuit 
of  show  dates  covering  the  western 
territory. 


As  a  wise  man  goes  to  his  banker 
for  advice  on  business  affairs,  so  .a 
motorist  may  well  go  to  lubrication 
experts  for  suggestions.  The  Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  maintains  a  Board  of  Lu- 
brication Engineers,  who  have  pre- 
pared a  chart  showing  their  recom- 
mended lubrication  for  every  type  of 
car.  This  chart  is  free  for  the  asking. 


A  system  of  lubrication,  by  which 
grease  is  forced  into  all  bearings  con- 
veniently with  no  loss  of  time  is  the 
Alemite,  exhibited  at  the  Los  Angeles 
tractor  demonstration.  A  nipple  con- 
taining a  spring  and  ball  to  close  its 
opening  is  screwed  on  in  place  of  each 
grease  cud.    On  its  side  are  points 


over  which  it  is  the  work  of  an  in- 
stant to  hook  the  end  of  a  flexible 
tube  from  a  grease  pump,  so  tight 
that  400  pounds  pressure  exerted  by 
the  screw  on  the  pump  forces  grease 
past  the  ball  into  the  bearing  but  does 
not  waste  any  of  it. 


ROY  RUNS  ORCHARD  TKAC  TOR. 


One  of  the  interesting  features  at 
the  Los  Angeles  tractor  demonstra- 
tion was  a  boy  eleven  years  old  driv- 
ing a  12-20  track-type  tractor  and 
double  disk  in  and  out  among  stakes 
set  18  feet  apart  to  represent  an  or- 
chard. The  boy  is  Honore  Griffen  of 
Los  Angeles  county.  During  the  past 
season  Honore  did  most  of  the  work 
on  40  acres  of  oranges  on  rocky  land 
without  barking  a  tree. 


The  friction-drive  on  a  small  trac- 
tor operated  by  an  orchardist  in  Or- 
ange county  slipped  and  wore  out  in 
a  year  so  it  had  to  be  replaced.  That 
orchardist  is  not  a  booster  for  fric- 
tion-drive tractors,  and  he  wants  to 
sell  this  one  at  half-price.  It  stands 
idle  now  while  horses  do  the  work. 


PROTECT  FOREST  SETTLERS 
AGAINST  DEER! 


To  the  Editor:  As  crop  reporter  in 
this  section,  and  in  behalf  of  my 
neighbors,  I  am  writing  the  following 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sioners: 

Several  of  the  neighbors  have,  with- 
in the  past  two  years,  planted  young 
orchards  of  apples,  prunes,  almonds, 
etc.  Without  exception,  these  or- 
chards have  promised  well,  but  for 
one  drawback — and  that  is  the  deer. 
They  go  about  when  the  orchards  first 
leaf  out,  and  eat  off  the  tender 
sprouts  and  leaves,  and  in  some  cases, 
even  the  bark.  During  the  time  the 
deer  horns  are  losing  the  velvet,  the 
bucks  assault  the  larger  trees  and 
whip  them  to  pieces,  often  ruining 
then  entirely,  not  only  by  breaking 
them,  but  by  knocking  off  the  buds 
and  grafts.  They  also  cause  much 
damage  by  shaking  off  fruit  while 
green  in  the  older  orchards.  When 
standing  on  their  hind  legB  they  are 
much  taller  than  a  man,  and  break 
off  many  limbs  in  that  way.  Field 


crops  of  corn,  beans,  potatoes,  and 
the  like,  suffer  largely  on  their  ac- 
count. 

Placing  a  shake  box  around  each 
of  the  small  trees  has  been  tried  by 
some  of  the  orchardists,  but  to  no 
avail.  Besides,  Jhis  is  expensive.  The 
ordinary  fence  is  no  protection  what- 
ever, less  than  six  or  seven  feet  high; 
and  this  is  also  expensive,  especially 
for  people  just  starting  out.  As  you 
no  doubt  are  aware,  these  deer  are 
protected  by  law.  And  even  if  they 
were  not,  the  people  here  do  not  like 
to  kill  them,  nor  do  they  begrudge 
them  their  feed,  if  they  could  be  kept 
out  of  serious  mischief.  Is  there  no 
way  of  helping  them  out,  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  least  providing  the  fence 
to  keep  out  its  own  proteges  from  en- 
croaching upon  the  rights  of  the  citi- 
zens? People  are  surely  entitled  to 
as  much  protection  as  deer. — M.  F. 
Still,  Crop  Reporter,  la.  Panza. 

This  is  a  very  old  trouble,  recently 
greatly  exaggerated  by  the  protection 
of  the  deer.  The  proposition  of  pro- 
tection to  farmers  should  be  agitated 
until  the  public  has  better  under- 
standing of  it. — Editor. 


Built  to  meet  the  work — not  to  meet  a  price 


Twin  City  1 2-20  Tractor 


Twin  City 
60-90 


Twin  City  16-30  Tractor 


The  New  Twin  City  All-Steel  Thresher 
—  a  Former' »  Machine  for  Life, 
time  Serrice 


Swi-ap— 

and 
on  the  Job 


IN  the  rush  times,  when  every  moment  is  precious, 
from  sun-up  to  sundown,  TWIN  CITY  tractors 
and  threshers  are  ready  to  go.  They  are  built  that  way. 


Dependable  TWIN  CITY  design 
is  well  shown  in  the  12-20  motor — a 
16-valve-in-head,  4-cylinder  engine. 

The  double  valve  capacity  burns  the 
kerosene  charge  so  cleanly  that  car- 
bon clogging,  pre-ignition  and  over- 
beating  are  eliminated.  A  finely 
counterbalanced  crankshaft  (drilled 
for  force-feed  lubrication)  reduces 
the  "whip"  of  vibration  to  barmless- 
ness.  Cylinder  sleeves  are  remov- 
able— reboring  is  never  necessary. 


Rated  at  20  horse  power,  this  engine 
delivers  an  unusual  surplus  of  power 
at  its  normal  6peed  of  1,000  r.  p.m. 
Its  power  reserve  is  on  a  par  with 
its  reserve  endurance. 

And  the  TWIN  CITY  spur-gear 
transmissionisasfarinadvanceofthe 
times  as  is  the  engine  — with  its  direct 
drive  on  both  forward  speeds,  its  steel 
cut  and  case  hardened  gears  com- 
pletely enclosed  and  running  in  oil, 
mounted  on  Hyatt  roller  bearings. 


There  is  TWIN  CITY  power  for  alt  farm  work  on  any  size 
farm.  So  write  us  today  for  booklets  and  complete  informa- 
tion  concerning  the  tractor  and  thresher  that  fit  your  need*. 

*  • 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company 
Minneapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  and  Distributors 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co. —  Denver,  Colo.;  Des  Moines.  la.:  Peoria,  HI.;  Fargo, 

N.  O.;  Great  Falls,  Mont.;  Wichita,  Kan.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Spokane,  Wash. 
Twin  City  Co.— Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Lincoln,  Neb.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Crowley,  La.;  Dallas, 

Houston,  Amarillo  and  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Frank  O.  Renstrom  Co.— San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Stockton  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Baskerville  &  Dahl— Watertown,  S.  D. 

Eastern  and  Export  Offices  Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.  — 154  Nassau  St.,  New 

York  City. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.— Winnipeg,  Man.;  Calgary,  Alberta; 
Kegina,  Sask. 


TWIN  <£  CITY 

12-20  Kerosene  Tractor  bK  with  !6-valve  engine 
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CAL.  INTERNATIONAL  SUCCESS. 
(Continued  from  page  669.) 
commended  the  exhibitors  on  the  fine 
lot  of  hogs  they  displayed,  expressing 
regret  that  their  uniform  excellence 
could  not  have  been  tested  out  against 
a  competitor. 

Dr.  James  J.  Summerfield  of  Santa 
Rosa,  Cal.,  brought  in  a  show  herd  of 
Tamworth  hogs,  being  the  first  time 
that  this  bacon  breed  has  been  shown 
in  such  large  numbers  at  a  California 


The  Alpha  and  Omega  of  Shorthorns. 

show.  Dolcini  also  stated  in  regard 
to  this  class  that  competition  would 
have  been  lively  had  another  herd 
been  shown. 

Milk  Goats  Get  Fine  Prizes. 
The  milk  goat  industry  in  the  Bay 
region  is  certainly  making  much 
progress  judging  by  the  exhibit  at  the 
great  San  Francisco  show.  Awards 
were  made  too  late  for  publication 
last  week,  but  the  detail  is  given 
below. 

Pure  Toggenburg. 

Doe,  2  years  or  over — 1st,  2nd,  Richards 
&  Wagner,  Montara,  Calif. 

Doe.  1  year  and  under  2 — 1st,  2nd,  Rich- 
ards &  Warner. 

Doe  under  1  year — 1st,  2nd,  Richards  & 
Wagner. 

Champion  Doe — Richards  &  Wagner  on  Las 
Cabritaa  Capella  3rd. 

Reserve  Champion  Doe — Richards  &  Wag- 
ner on  Maria  2nd  de  las  Cabritas. 

Grades  and  Cross  Breds. 

Doe,  2  years  or  over — 1st,  Richards  & 
Wagner,  Montara.  Calif. 

Doe,  1  year  and  under  2 — Richards  &  Wag- 
ner; 2nd,  L.  A.  Bridinger,  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

Doe,  under  1  year — 1st,  Richards  &  Wag- 
ner; 2nd,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Dean,  Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 

Champion  Doe — Richards  &  Wagner  on  Sal- 
vada  de  las  Cabritas. 

Reserve  Champion  Doe — Richards  &  Wag- 
ner on  Ariella  2nd  de  las  Cabritas. 

Fare  Saanen. 

Doe,  2  years  or  over — 1st,  2nd,  L.  A.  Brid- 
inger, Santa  Rosa.  Calif. 

Doe  under  1  year — 1st,  2nd,  Bridinger. 

Champion  Doe — Bridinger  on  Lucerne  Echo. 

Reserve  Champion  Doe— Bridinger  on  Bralef 
Hermia. 

Pure  Anglo-Nubian. 

Doe,  2  years  or  over — 1st,  2nd,  A.  B.  Ing- 
ham, Pacific  Grove,  Calif. 

Doe.  1  year  and  under  2 — 1st,  Ingham  on 
Fern  of  Yucca  Land. 

Doe  under  1  year — 1st,  2nd,  Ingham  on 
San  Jose  2nd  and  Marie  Baltene. 

Hampshire  Swine  Show  Awards. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Hamp- 
shire swine  judging  was  incomplete 
at  the  time  of  going  to  press  last  week 
it  was  impossible  to  print  the  results 
then,  but  will  be  found  below.  W.  H. 
Pew,  Ravenna,  O.,  was  judge. 

Hampshire. 

Aged  boar — 1st,  Conejo  Ranch,  Newberry 
Park,  Call;  2nd  C.  J.  Gilbert.  Lancaster.,  Cal. 

Senior  yearling  boar — 1st,  Conejo  Ranch. 

Junior  yearling  boar — 1st,  Roy  E.  Fisher, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska;  2nd,  3rd.  Conejo  Ranch; 
4th,  5th.  Gilbert. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  ROAD,  MODESTO 
Registered  Holstein  Friesians 
Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 
R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN  S 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and  bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Oal. 

It.  O.  "A,"  Box  43T. 
Two  mllea  out  North  First  Street. 


if?  Calf  Profits 

Are  yoa  petting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  before. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

[    ^5tf  tuubtcn  known  since  the  ^ar  1800  as  tho  com- 
kJJ^1  Pi'  tf  .mik  ttubstit.no   Cost*  l<--sa  than  half  as  much 
as  milk  —  prevents  ncourinir  •  -  promotes  enrly  matur- 
ity. Solo  by  dcalrre  or  direct  from  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data     i^.^™  r"W£oftuu 


COULSON  CU 


icrcase  yo 
-   -   Petwiuma,  Cal. 


Senior  boar  pig — 1st,  Fisher;  2nd.  Gilbert. 

Junior  boar  pig — 1st,  2nd,  Conejo  Rancn; 
3rd.  Gilbert. 

Aged  sow — 1st,  Fisher;  2nd.  Gilbert;  3rd, 
Fisher;  4th,  Gilbert;  5th,  Conejo  Ranch. 

Senior  yearling  sow — 1st,  Fisher;  2nd,  Co- 
nejo Ranch. 

Junior  yearling  sow — 1st,  2nd,  3rd.  4th, 
Conejo  Ranch;  5th,  Gilbert. 

Senior  sow  pig — 1st,  Fisher;  2nd.  3rd,  Co- 
nejo Ranch;  4th,  Fisher;  5th,  Conejo  Ranch. 

Junior  sow  pig — 1st,  Fisher;  2nd,  Gilbert; 
3rd.  4th,  5th,  Conejo  Ranch. 

Senior  champion  boar — Fisher  on  Black 
Beauty. 

Junior  champion  boar — Conejo  Ranch  on 
Rex  2nd. 

Senior  champion  sow— Fisher  on  Dukes 
Florine  2nd. 

Junior  champion  sow — Fisher  on  no  name. 

Grand  champion  boar — Fisher  on  Bladt 
Beauty. 

Reserve  grand  champion  boar — Conejo 
Ranch  on  Liberty. 

Grand  champion  sow — Fisher  on  Dukes 
Florine  2nd. 

Reserve  grand  champion  sow — Fisher  on 
Flora  S. 

Aged  herd — 1st,  Fisher;  2nd,  3rd,  Conejo 
Ranch.  | 

Young  herd — 1st,  3rd,  Conejo  Ranch;  2nd, 
Fisher. 

Herd  bred  by  exhibitor — 1st,  Conejo  Ranch; 
2nd,  Gilbert. 

Get  of  sire — 1st,  Conejo  Ranch;  2nd,  Fish- 
er; 3rd.  Gilbert. 

Produce  of  dam — 1st,  2nd.  Conejo  Ranch; 
3rd,  Gilbert. 

Duroc-Jersey  Show  Awards. 
To  F.  M.  Johnson  of  Napa,  Cal., 
went  the  highest  honors  to  be  won 
when  his  great  boar,  King  Orion  Jr., 
was  awarded  grand  championship 
honors  in  the  Duroc-Jersey  swine 
division,  while  to  Conejo  Ranch,  New- 
bury Park,  Cal.,  went  the  grand  cham- 
pionship female  honors  on  Grand  Lady 
66th.  These  two  animals  were,  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  Duroc 
show.  In  numbers  and  quality  the 
senior  sow  pig  class  was  a  show  in  it- 
self, as  no  show  this  year  has  brought 
out  so  many  real  outstanding  animals 
as  was  found  in  this  class,  the  blue 
finally  being  awarded  to  Conejo  Ranch 
on  Lady  Wonder  1st.  While  other 
shows  in  the  State  have  had  a  larger 
number  of  entries,  no  show  ever  held 
on  the  coast  has  produced  a  greater 
number  of  animals  exhibiting  the  class 


Thos.  Harrison  — 

And  Dual  Purpose  Shorthorns. 

and  quality  found  in  this  one.  Follow- 
ing are  the  awards  made  by  Prof.  H. 
H.  Kildee  of  the  Iowa  State  College, 
Ames,  la.: 

Boar  2  years  old  or  over — 1st,  F.  M.  John- 
son. Napa,  Cal.;  2nd,  Harvey  M.  Berglund, 
Dixon,  Cal.;  3rd,  Roy  Fisher,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Boar  senior  yearling — 1st,  Conejo  Ranch, 
Newbury  Park,  Cal. 

Boar  junior  yearling — 1st,  Conejo  Ranch; 
2nd,  Roy  Fisher;  3rd,  Jersey  Queen  Farm; 
4th,  S.  E.  Wniting,  Sacramento;  5th.  J.  H. 
Rosseter,  Burke,  Cal. 

Boar  senior  pig — 1st,  Conejo  Ranch;  2nd, 
Roy  Fisher;  3rd,  S.  E.  Whiting;  4th,  Roy 
Fisher. 

Boar  junior  pig — 1st,  Western  Laboratory 
Serum  Farm;  2nd,  3rd.  Conejo  Ranch;  4th, 
5th.  J.  E.  Thorp,  Lockford. 

Sow  2  years  old  or  over — 1st.  Conejo 
Ranch;  2nd,  4th,  J.  E.  Thorp;  3rd,  Jersey 
Queen  Farm;  5th,  Harvey  M.  Berglund. 

Sow  junior  yearling — 1st,  Conejo  Ranch; 
3rd,  5th,  Roy  Fisher;  4th,  J.  E.  Thorp. 

Sow  senior  pig — 1st,  2nd,  3rd,  Conejo 
Ranch;  4th.  J.  E.  Thorp;  5th.  S.  E.  Whiting. 

Sow  junior  pig — 1st,  J.  E.  Thorp;  2nd,  3rd, 
4th,  Conejo  Ranch;  5th,  S.  E.  Whiting. 

Senior  Champion  Boar — F.  M.  Johnson  on 
King  Orion  Jr. 

Junior  Champion  Boar — Conejo  Ranch  on 
Big  Model. 

Senior  Champion  Sow — Conejo  Ranch  on 
Grand  Lady  66th. 

Junior  Champion  Sow — Conejo  Ranch  on 
Lady  Model  1st. 

Grand  Champion  Boar — F.  M.  Johnson,  on 
King  Orion,  Jr. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Boar — Conejo 
Ranch  on  Big  Model. 

Grand  Champion  Sow — Conejo  Ranch  on 
Grand  Lady  66th. 

Reserve  Grarnd  Champion  Sow — Conejo 
Ranch  on  Wonders"  Bell. 

Boar  and  3  sows  1  year  old  and  over — 1st. 
Conejo  Ranch;  2nd,  Roy  Fisher;  3rd,  J.  E. 
Thorp. 

Boar  and  3  sows  under  1  year  old — 1st, 
3rd,  Conejo  Ranch;  2nd,  J.  E.  Thorp. 

Boar  and  3  sows,  bred  by  exhibitor — 1st. 
J.  E.  Thorp;  2nd.  Harvey  M.  Berglund. 

Four  animals  of  either  sex.  any  age,  get  of 
one  boar,  owner  by  exhibitor — 1st,  2nd.  Co- 
nejo Ranch;  3rd,  Roy  Fisher. 

Four  animals  of  either  sex,  any  age.  pro- 
duce of  one  sow.  owned  by  exhibitor — 1st, 
3rd,  Conejo  Ranch;  2nd,  Roy  Fisher. 


SALE  EXTRAORDINARY ! ! 

Circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control  force  me  to  .sell  now 
instead  of  next  Spring,  as  I  intended,  fifty  head  of 

Registered  Poland-China  Hogs 

consisting  of  a  few  bred  sows  and  boars,  all  the  rest  are  open 
gilts,  .iust  ready  to  breed  for  March  litters.  This  is  by  far  the 
choicest  bunch  of  pigs  I  have  ever  owned.  The  cream  of  the 
East  and  West  in  breeding. 

I  surely  hate  to  part  with  them,  but  my  loss  is  your  gain. 

SALE  ON 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  29,  1919, 
At  King's  County  Fair  Grounds, 
HANFORD,  CALIF. 

Free  lunch  at  11 :30. 
Sale  begins  at  12:30.    Everybody  come. 

W.  BERNSTEIN,  Owner, 
COL.  G.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 

Write  for  catalog  to  W.  T.  DICE.,  See,  P.  0.  Box  374,  Hanford,  CaL 


PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE  MOLASSES 


PORK  PRODUCTION 

By  actual  test  will  increase  pork  production  five-tenths  pounds  daily 
over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed,  yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price. 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

One  of  our  customers  writes:  "We  are  out  of  molasses 
and  our  cows  are  falling  off  in  their  milk  badly,  hence 
we  would  appreciate  immediate  shipment.  Kindly  ship 
us  two  tons  more  in  addition." 

We  supply  it  in  barrels  or  tank  cars 
for  shipment  anywhere. 

Attend  the  California  International  Livestock  Show,  San  Francisco, 
November  1  to  8. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

Holbrook  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


The  Chester  White 

Wall  Start  You  Right 

Large  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  developers,  low  shrinkage  in 
slaughter,  premium  carcasses — these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of 
the  Chester  White,  the  profit-making  hog. 

Our  last  carload  shipment  dressed  72.30  per  cent  and  brought  iy2c 
above  the  market  price. 

Largest  Herd  on  the  Coast 

Over  100  mammoth  brood  sows,  headed  by  HIGHLANDER, 

the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  whose  sire  and  dam  were  both 
undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three  International  shows.  His 
pigs  are  corkers — the  kind  you  want. 

ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  demand  is  keen.  Get  your  order  in  early.  We  have  a  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned  piga, 
representing  the  finest  blood  lines  in  America.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM 


Lakeport,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  Office,  601  Balboa  Bldg. 
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FARMERS 

and 

ORCHARDISTS 

Get  Together! 


We  offer  you  an  Immediate 
and  Inexpensive  solution  of 


YOUR  POWER  PROBLEMS 


through  participation  in  our 


Co-operative  Plan 


Here  is 
Our  Offer 


What  one  man  cannot  accomplish  by 
himself,  he  achieves  by  joining  with 
others.  HERE  IS  OUR  PLAN.  Get 
in  touch  with  five  or  six  men  like  your- 
self ;  farmers  who  need  power,  but  who 
have  not  sufficient  land  to  keep  a  farm 
tractor  busy.  We  will  not  only  sell 
one  of  the  best,  most  practical,  all- 
round  tractors  to  yourself  and  friends 
buying  in  a  group,  but  we  sell*  it  to 
you  on 


EASY  TERMS  AT 
DIRECT  -  FROM  -  FACTORY  - 
TO-YOU  PRICES 


You  will  get  all  the  power  you  need  at  a  VERY  SMALL  COST  and  you 
can  spread  this  small  expense  over  a  number  of  months.  Our  plan  calls 
for  only  $100.00  down  and  $25.00  per  month  on  our  co-operative  plan. 

You  cannot  he  a  successful  farmer  unless  you  adopt  modern  methods. 
The  farm  tractor  is  one  of  these. 


Write  us  for  Full  Particulars 


Give  us  the  names  of  your  friends  who  may  join  with  you. 
We  will  send  them  details  about  our  plan  without  men- 
tioning your  name.  DO  IT  NOW!  and  get  your  tractor 
in  time  for  this  season's  plowing. 


REPRESENTATIVES 

\\T  A  ^"Tp"      Wp  "ant  reliable  men  to  represent  us  in  every  district  and  will  pay 
*  "*l^yood  money  to  men  who  will  take  this  exceptionally  liberal  Co-oper- 
ative plan  direct   to  power  users.     Only   reliable,   trustworthy  men 
wanted.    Send  references  with  your  inquiry. 


AOTOMOTrVWODUCTS  CO. 


Chester  White  Choice  Ones. 

Although  the  Chester  White  show 
was  made  up  exclusively  by  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  owner  of  the  Bil  liken 
herd  at  Mills,  Cal.(  it  was  a  creditable 
representation  of  this  breed,  accord- 
ing to  V.  F.  Dolcini  of  Davis,  Cal.,  who 
placed  the  awards.  Cunningham  had 
some  excellent  specimens  of  the  breed 
and  his  winnings  would  probably  have 
been  almost  as  good  a  walk-over  had 
he  had  competition. 

The  awards  are  as  follows: 
All   awards   to   the   Billiken  herd 
owned  by  C.  B.  Cunningham,  Mills, 
Calif. 


Cunning- 
ham 


112  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Cunningham   and   ('heater  Whites. 

Guernsey  Awards. 

The  Guernsey  show  was  a  walk- 
over for  A.  B.  Humphrey  of  the  Grape 
Wild  Farm  of  Escalon,  Cal..  carrying 
away  the  major  portion  of  the  awards 
on  his  string  of  cattle  that  are  wind- 
ing up  a  strenuous  show  season. 

Judge  J.  B.  Fitch  of  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  spoke  highly  of  the  Guernsey 
show.  Even  though  not  as  strong  in 
numbers  as  sonje  of  the  other  breeds 
it  was  strong  in  quality. 

L.  D.  Smith  of  Berkeley  made  a 
creditable  showing  although  his 
string  of  cattle  was  not  as  large  as 
that  of  Humphrey. 

The  complete  Guernsey  awards  are 
as  follows: 

Bull.  3  years  old  or  over — 1st.  A.  B.  Hum- 
phrey. Escalon;  2nd.  L.  D.  Smith.  Berkeley. 

Bull.  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 1st,  Hum- 
phrey :  2nd.  Smith. 

Senior  yearling;  buU — 1.  Humphrey:  2nd. 
Smith.  N 

Senior    bull    calf — 1st.    Humphrey:  2nd, 

Smith. 

Junior    bull  calf — 1st,     Humphrey:  2nd. 

Smith. 

Cow.  4  years  old  or  over — 1st.  Smith;  2nd. 
Humphrey. 

Cow.  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 1st,  Smith. 

Cow.  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 1st.  Hum- 
phrey; 2nd,  Smith. 

Senior  yearling  heifer — 1st,  Humphrey;  2nd, 
Smith;  3rd,  Humphrey. 

Junior  yearling  heifer — 1st.  Humphrey;  2nd, 
Smith. 

Senior  heifer  calf — 1st.  Humphrey:  2nd. 
Smith:  3rd.  Humphrey. 

Junior  heifer  calf — 1st.  2nd,  Humphrey: 
3rd.  Smith. 

Cow  havinr  official  yearly  record  begun  un- 
der the  age  of  5  years:  lBt,  Smith;  2nd.  Hum- 
phrey. 

Senior  Champion  Bull — Humphrey,  on  Es- 
calon Challenger. 

Junior  Champion  Bull — Humphrey,  on  Es- 
calon True  Type. 

Senior  Champion  Cow — Humphrey,  on  Es- 
calon Fairy. 

Junior  Champion  Heifer — Humphrey  on 
Escalon  Evangeline. 

Grand  Champion  Bull — Humphrey,  on  Es- 
calon Challenger. 

Reserve  Orand  Champion  Bull — Humphrey 
on  Escalon  True  Type. 

Grand  Champion  Cow  or  Heifer — Humphrey 
on  Escalon  Fairy. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Cow  or  Heifer— 
Humphrey  on  Escalon  Bo-peep. 

Aged  Herd — 1st.  Humphrey:  2nd.  Smith. 

Young  Herd— 1st,  Humphrey:  2nd.  Smith. 

Calf  Herd,  bred  by  exhibitor — 1st.  Hum- 
phrey: 2nd.  Smith. 

Four  animals,  either  sex.  get  of  one  sire- 
lot  .Humphrey;  2nd,  Smith. 

Two  animals,  either  sex.  produce  of  one 
c*»w — 1st.  Humphrey:  2nd,  Smith. 

Ausiiires  Are  Numerous. 

Although  confined  to  two  herds,  the 
Ayrshire  show  was  one  of  the  strong 
features  of  the  cattle  division  of  the 
California  International,  bringing  out 
a  fine  lot  of  cattle.  Prof.  H:  H.  Kil- 
dee,  of  Manhattan,  Kans.,  who  placed 
the  awards,  said  that  it  was  seldom 
bis  pleasure  to  go  down  the  line  on 
better  classes  of  cattle. 

J.  Henry  Meyer  of  San  Francisco 
and  Watsonville  put  over  most  of  the 
championship  awards,  but   bis  win- 


nings at  other  fall  shows  were  slightly  . 
disarranged  when  Holsebouse  Secre- 
tary Imp.  was  dropped  to  reserve 
champion  and  the  senior  bull  calf. 
Elkhorn  Public  Opinion,  given  the 
premier  male  award. 

E.  B.  McFarland  of  the  Steybrae 
Ranch  of  San  Mateo  carried  off  a 
good  measure  of  awards,  particularly 
in  the  2-year-old  female  class,  win- 
ning all  awards  except  fourth.  Mc- 
Farland moved  in  on  the  purple  with 
the  junior  champion  heifer.  The  Uni- 
versity of  California  was  an  exhibitor 
only  in  the  produce  of  cow  class  with 
a  wanning. 

The  Ayrshires  were  placed  as  fol- 
lows : 

Bull.  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 1st.  J.  H. 
Meyer  A  Co..  San  Francisco.  Cal;  2nd.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  San  Mateo.  Cal. 

Senior  Bull  Galf — 1st,  3rd.  Meyer;  2nd. 
McFarland. 

Junior  Bull  Calf — 1st,  Meyer;  2nd.  3rd. 
4th.  McFarland. 

Cow.  4  years  old  or  over — 1st.  4th.  5th. 
Meyer;  2nd,  3rd.  McFarland. 

Cow  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 1st.  2nd. 
McFarland ;  3rd.  Meyer. 

Cow  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 1st.  3rd, 
4th.  5th.  McFarland:  2nd.  Meyer. 

Senior  Yearling  Heifer — 1st,  3rd.  Meyer; 
2nd.  McFarland. 

Junior  Yearling  Heifer — 1st.  2nd.  MeFar- 
lad;  3rd.  Meyer. 

Senior  Heifer  Calf — 1st.  Meyer:  2nd.  3rd. 
4th.  McFarland:  5th.  University  of  California. 

Junior  Heifer  Calf — 1st.  3rd.  McFarland; 
2nd.  Meyer;  4th.  Univ.  of  Calif. 

Senior  Champion  Bull — Meyer  on  Holse- 
house  Secretary  Imp. 

Junior  Champion  Bull — Meyer  on  Elkhorn 
Public  Opinion. 

Senior  Champion  Cow — Meyer  on  Highland! 
I than. 

Junior  Champion  Heifer — McFarland  on 
Bumside  Miss  Courtney. 

Grand  Champion  Bull,  any  age — Meyer  on 
Elkhorn  Public  Opinion. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bull,  any  age — 
Mever  on  Holshon*»e  Secretary  Imp. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Cow  or  Heifer,  any 
age— McFarland  on  Burnside  Miss  Courtney. 

Aged  Herd — 1st.  Meyer;  2nd.  McFarland. 

Young  Herd — 1st,  McFarland. 

Calf  Herd.  aU  bred  by  exhibitor — 1st.  2nd. 
McFarland. 

Four  animals,  either  sex,  get  of  one  sire — 
1st.  2hd.  3rd.  McFarland. 

Two  animals,  either  sex.  produce  of  one- 
cow — 1st.  McFarland:  2nd.  Meyer:  3rd.  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

Dairy  Herd,  consisting  of  5  cows  in  milk, 
all  to  be  owned  by  exhibitor — 1st,  McFar- 
land ;  2nd,  Meyer. 

Milkinc  Shorthorn  Show  ExeeUmt 

Two  of  the  great  herds  of  the  State 
were  lined  up  in  competition.  Alex- 
ander &  Kellogg  of  Suisun  carried  off 
both  grand  championships,  although 
there  are  those  who  are  making  a 
study  of  this  strain  of  Shorthorns 
who  think  that- Westward  Ho  is  rather 
too  beefy  in  type  for  the  best  example 
of  the  breed.  There  is  some  difficulty 
in  getting  judges  who  have  made  a 
specialty  along  dual-purpose  lines. 

Tims.  Harrison  of  Santa  Rosa 
carried  off  first  honors  in  aged  bull* 


Sheep,   Shorthorns   and  .sherlaads. 

on  Foothills  Pioneer,  senior  bull  calf, 
and  senior  heifer  calf  classes. 

Altogether  it  was  a  great  showing, 
of  the  breed  that  furnishes  milk  io 
abundance  and  of  excellent  quality 
and  steers  that  top  the  market. 

Awar<^  follow: 

Bull.  9  years  old  or  over — 1st.  Thos.  Harri- 
son. Santa  Ro«a.  Calif.,  on  Foothills  Pioneer; 
2nd.  I.e. .11  P.  Douglas.  San  Rafael.  CaUf. 

Bull  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 1st  Alexan- 
der It  Kellogg.  Suisun.  Calif  .,  on  West  war* 
Ho. 

Senior  Bull  Calf — 1st.  Harrison, 
funior    Bull   Calf — 1st.    2nd.    Alexander  I 
Kellogg. 

Cow.  3  years  old  or  over — 1st.  2nd.  Ale«- 
andcr  It  Kellogg. 

Cow.  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 1st.  Harri- 
son: 2nd.  Alexander  «A  Kellogg.  \ 

Senior  Yearling  Heifer — 1st.  2nd.  Aleaaa- 
der  &  Kellogg. 

Junior  Yearling  Heifer — 1st.  2n*  Alecaa- 
•  ■    ft  .  -  •.. 
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Senior  Calf — 1st,  Harrison;  2nd,  Alexander 
Se  Kelloggr. 

Junior  Heifer  Calf — 1st,  Alexander  &  Hel- 
lo??; ~nd,  Harrison. 

Senior  Champion  Bull,  2  years  old  or  over — 
Alexander  &  Kellogrr  on  Westward  Ho. 

Junior  Champion  Bull,  under  2  years  old — 
Alexander  &  Kellogrer  on  Iniefail  Favorite. 

Senior  Champion  Cow.  2  years  old  or  over 
Alexander  &  Kellog?  on  Bellevue  Daisy. 

Junior  Champion  Heifer  under  2  years  old 
— Alexander  &  Kellogg  on  Valley  Bell  6th. 

Grand  Champion  Bull — Alexander  &  Kel- 
logg on  Westward  Ho. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bull,  any  age — 
Alexander  &  Kellogg  on  Insifail  Favorite. 

Grand  Champion  Cow  or  Heifer,  any  age — 
Alexander  &  Kellogg  on  Valley  Bell  6th. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Cow  or  Heifer,  any 
age.  Alexander  &  Kellogg,  on  Valley  Bell  6th. 

Aged  Herd — Alexander  &  Kellogg. 

Young  Herd — Alexander  &  Kellogg. 


Nhorthorn  Awards. 

Judge  W.  H.  Pew  of  Ravenna,  Ohio, 
judge  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  pronounced 
the  show  of  this  breed  one  of  the  best 
he  had  ever  judged  and  one  of  the 
best  ever  made  in  America.  Judge 
Pew  is  a  famous  breeder  of  Short- 
horns and  a  judge  of  international 
reputation. 

The  complete  Shorthorn  awards  fol- 
low: 

Bull,  three  years  old  or  over — 1st,  Estate 
of  Thos.  B.  Dibl>lee;  2nd,  Henry  Elberg,  Wood- 
land; 3rd.  William  Henn,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Bull.  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 1st.  Caledo- 
nia Farms.  San  Francisco;  2nd,  Pacheco  Cattle 
Co.,  Hollister;  3rd,  T.  S.  Glide,  Davis. 

Senior  Yearling  Bull — 1st,  Dibblee  Estate: 
2nd,  Elberg;  3rd,  Pacheco  Cattle  Co.;  4th, 
Henn. 

Junior  Yearling  Bull — 1st,  2nd,  Thomas 
Miller.  Hollister:  3rd.  vWMfam  A.  Bond;  4th, 
Henn:  5th.  Ormondale  Co..  Redwood  City. 

Senior  Bull  Calf — Jst,  2nd,  Miller;  3rd. 
Dibblee  Estate;  4th,  Glide;  5th,  Pacheco  Cat- 
tle Co. 

Junior  Bull  Calf — 1st,  University  of  Cali- 
■  fornia,  Davis;  2nd,  Glide;  3rd.  Pacheco  Cattle 
Co.:  4th.  Ormondale  Co. 

Cow.  3  years  old  or  over  with  calf  at  side 
nursing — 1st.  Glide;  2nd.  Ormondale  Co. 

Cow.  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 1st.  Glide; 
2nd,  Dibblee  Estate;  3rd.  Pacheco  Cattle  Co.; 
4th.  Elberg. 

Senior  Yearling  Heifer — 1st,  Glide;  2nd.  3rd, 
4th,  Dibblee  Estate. 


Cehrhin    of   Caledonia  Farms. 


Junior  Yearling  Heifer — 1st.  Elberg;  2nd, 
3rd  Ormondale  Co.;  4th.  Glide;  5th.  Bond. 

Senior  Heifer  Calf — 1st.  4th,  Pacheco  Cat- 
tle Co.;  2nd.  Glide;  3rd.  Dibblee  Estate;  6th, 

Junior  Heifer  Calf — 1st.  Pacheco;  2nd,  El- 
berg; 3rd.  Bond;  4th,  Glide;  5th,  Dibblee  Es- 
tate. 

Senior  Champion  Bull — Caledonia  Farms,  on 
Gainsford  Matchless. 

Junior  Champion  Bull — Dibblee  Estate,  on 
Bashan  Augusta. 

Senior  Champion  Cow — Glide,  on  Little 
Sweetheart. 

Junior  Champion  Heifer — Glide  on  King's 
Countess. 

Grand  Champion  Bull — Caledonia  Farms,  on 
Gainsfonl  Matchless. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Bull — Dibblee,  on 
Bashan  Augusta. 

Grand  Champion  Cow  or  Heifer* — Glide,  on 
Little  Sweetheart. 

Reserve  .Grand  Champion  Cow  or  Heifer — 
Glide,  on  King's  Countess. 

Aged  Herd — 1st.  Dibblee  Estate;  2nd,  Glide; 
3rd,  Elberg;  4th,  Pacheco  Cattle  Co.  r 

Young  Herd — 1st,  Glide:  2nd,  Pacheco 
Cattle  Co.;  3rd.  Ormondale  Co. 

Calf  Herd — 1st.  Dibblee  Estate;  2nd.  Glide; 
3rd.  Pacheco:  4th.  Miller;  5th.  Pacheco. 

Four  animals,  either  sex.  get  of  one  sire — 
1st.  Ormondale  Co.:  2nd.  Pacheco;  3rd.  Glide; 
4th.  Dibblee;  5th.  Miller. 

Two  animals,  either  sex.  produce  of  one 
oow — 1st.  Dibblee:  2nd,  Glide;  3rd,  Bond. 


Awards  in  A  be  r  d  erm  -  Angus  Classes. 

Although  the  breeding  classes  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  were  shown  ©nly  by 
one  exhibitor,  the  interest  in  the 
"Doddies"  was  as  keen  as  though 
there  was  active  corn  petition.  Cong- 
don  &  Battles  of  Yakima,  Wash.,  who 
were  the  only  ones  showing  in  tie 
breeding  classes  with  this  kreed,  won 
a  lot  of  admirers  for  the  black  ones. 
The  feature  of  the  judging  was  the 
upset  given  the  lining  «j>  of  awards 
on  this  herd  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  placed  at  other  sinews  tip 
and   down   the   Pa«Jfi«   Oust.  Alex 


McDonald,  the  veteran  beef  herdsman 
of  the  University  Farm  at  Davis,  Cal., 
made  the  senior  yearling  grand  cham- 
pion female,  whereas  at  all  other 
shows  the  two-year-old  came  in  for 
the  purple,  and  all  the  other  beef 
cattle  authorities  about  the  ring  con- 
curred in  McDonald's  judgment. 
The  awards  in  this  class  follow: 
All  awards  to  Congdon  &  Battles, 
Yakima,  Wash. 

Draft  Horses  to  the  Front. 

"While  I  have  judged  larger  classes 
of  draft  horses  out  here,  I  have  not 
seen  a  more  creditable  lot  of  real 
good  quality  stuff  than  what  has 
come  into  the  ring  in  this  show,"  said 
Dean  C.  F.  Curtiss,  of  Ames,  la.,  in 
commenting  upon  the  draft  horse 
show  at  the  California  International. 
"The  high  standard  of  excellency 
went  on  through  with  the  different 


_  MACK"  0AS3ETT. 
Bassett  Believes  in  the  Poland-Chinas. 

breeds.  The  Dibblee  Clydesdales  were 
a  high  class  lot.  The  Percheron 
stallion  was  an  exceptionally  good 
one  and  the  Belgians  were  a  credit  to 
the  breed.  The  Blackhawk  pair  of 
mares  shown  under  heavy  harness 
were  good  enough  to  go  into  any  show 
ring  in  the  country,  and  the  gray 
Percherons  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia were  of  exceptional  excellence." 

Draft  horse  breeders  were  highly 
pleaded  with  "the  interest  taken  in 
their  show,  and  the  following  around 
the  judging  rings  was  keen  on  all  the 
different  breeds.  One  of  the  strong 
features  of  the  heavy  horse  depart- 
ment was  the  showing  of  the  Ratto 
Stock  Farm  of  Napa  that  took  away 
both  grand  and  reserve  champion- 
ships in  the  mare  classes. 

The  draft  horses  under  harness 
were  featured  frequently  during  the 
special  Night  Horse  Show,  attracting 
admiration  from  thousands. 

The  complete  awards  for  drafters 
follow: 

English  Shires. 

Stallion,  4  years  old  or  over- — 1st,  2nd.  3rd 
Easton  &  Ward.  Diablo.  Calif. 

(Continued  on  page  698.) 


How  You  Dread  Wash  Day! 

VI7'E  are  talking  to  you,  Mrs.  Farmer.  And 
*  *  we  want  to  help  you.  You  have  the 
meals  to  get  for  the  men  folks  on  wash  day 
the  same  as  every  other  day — and  there  are 
the  children  to  be  looked  after  as  usual,  as  well 
as  your  regular  housework  and  chores.  Even 
without  these  added  tasks,  the  family  wash  is 
usually  enough  to  break  any  woman's  back  and 
to  wear  her  out  generally.  Working  in  the 
fields  and  around  farm  machinery  makes  dirty 
clothes  —  as  you  well  know. 

An  International  Kerosene  Engine  —  1  j4-h.  p. 
size  —  will  take  the  hard  work  and  backache  out  of 
the  family  wash  for  you  as  well  as  removing  all  of 
the  dirt  just  as  efficiently  as  you  could  do  it  your- 
self. You  need  a  power  washer  and  one  of  these 
little  engines  just  as  much  as  your  husband  needs  a 
mower  or  grain  binder.  He  doesn't  cut  the  hay 
and  grain  with  a  sickle  or  scythe  —  modern  ma- 
chinery has  taken  the  hard  work  and  backache  out 
of  these  tasks  for  him.  So  you  are  certainly  entitled 
to  an  engine  and  power  washer  to  do  as  much  for  you. 

And  between  times  the  engine  will  churn  the  but- 
ter, turn  the  cream  separator,  shell  corn  for  the 
chickens,  turn  the  grindstone,  pump  water,  saw  wood 
and  handle  other  chores,  saving  work  for  the  whole 
family.  Write  for  a  descriptive  catalogue  so  that 
you  can  show  your  husband  just  the  engine  you  want. 
There  are  three  sizes  —  1^,  3,  and  6-h.  p. 

International  Harvester  Company 


ii 


OF  AMERICA  '"c 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


NO  TROUBLE 

PUTTING    DOWN    UNIFORM    CONCRETE    WITH  THESE  MACHINES 


Can  be  furnished 
on  skids  or  trucks 
with  or  without 
power,  or  with 
side  loader. 


Sizes  from  2  to  11 
cubic  feet  loose 
material  per  batch 
or  20  to  120  cubic 
yards  mixed  con- 
crete per  day. 


THE  IDEAL  MACHINE  FOR  FARM  USE,  SILO 
BUILDING,  FOUNDATION  and  GUTTER  WORK 


HARRON,  RICKARD  &  McCONE 


SAN  FE  AN  CISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 
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Calif.  Shorthorn  Breeders  Assn.  Sale. 


A  fitting  place  for  a  cattle  sale! 
Plenty  of  room  alike,  for  spectators, 
buyers  and  cattle!  Plenty  of  light 
without  shadow,  and  air  without 
drafts,  made  the  California  Building  at 
the  California  International  Livestock 
Show  an  ideal  place  for  holding  the 
Shorthorn  Sale  of  the  California 
Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association,  No- 
vember 6,  1919. 

Consignments  from  several  of  the 
prominent  herds  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
made  up  a  bunch  of  cattle  of  excel- 
lent breeding  and  type,  many  of  which 
brought  good  prices,  although  the 
sale  could  not  be  called  a  sensational 
one. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  the  red 
yearling  heifer.  Willow  Brook  Maid, 
consigned  by  Caledonia  Farms,  San 
Francisco,  and  going  to  Geo.  C.  Dier- 
son  of  Sacramento,  who  is  establish- 
ing a  fine  herd  of  Shorthorns. 

The  white  yearling  bull,  Orden's 
Sultan,  consigned  by  Thos.  T.  Miller 
of  Hollister,  was  bought  by  Wm.  T. 
Chappie,  Fair  Oaks  Ranch,  Willits.  At 
one  time  it  looked  as  though  this  bull 
was  going  to  the  $1,000  mark  or  be- 
yond. 

The  average  for  the  25  females  sold 
was  $458;  and  the  6  bulls  brought  an 
average  of  $610. 

The  cattle  were  distributed  widely, 
several  going  to  the  Warren  Creek 
Land  &  Live  Stock  Co.,  Wells,  Nevada ; 
some  to  Fresno,  Willits,  Clements,  and 
quite  a  number  to  Sacramento.  In 
fact,  the  firm  buying  the  largest  num- 
ber was  Edinger- Johnson  Co.  of  the 
latter  place. 

Details  of  the  sale  follow: 

Females. 

Ramona  Mi—   W.  O.  Blasing-ame,  Fresno  $370 

Caledonia  Glen.  T.  S.  Glide.  Davie   200 

Ormondale  Violet.  O.  B.  Puller.  Los  An- 
geles   445 

Caledonia  Purity.  Geo.  E.  Dierson.  Sacra- 
mento   G75 

Glcnbessie  2nd.  W.  O.  Blasm-rame.  Fres- 
no   .150 

Orange  Crest  5th.  Mrs.  T.  S.  Glide.  Davis  375 

Signet's   Memory   6th.  Edinger-Johnson 

Co..  Sacramento    335 

Pacheco  Lass  141st.  Warren  Greek  Land 

tc  Live  Stock  Co..  Wells.  Nev   «.">0 

Fayette's    Heiress    2nd.    G.  J.  Meister. 

Sacramento    300 

Ormondale    Bud.    Edinger-Johnson  Co.. 

Sacramento    385 

Caledonia  Princess".  Thos.  T.  MiUer.  Hol- 
lister   230 

Crimson    Bud.    Warren    Creek   Land  & 

Live  Stock  Co..  Wells.  Nev   700 

Winsome  Memory  4th.  Mrs.  T.  S.  Glide. 

Davis    400 

Roselawn  .  Bud     8ttth.     Geo.  Gardiner 

Piercer.    Davis    620 

Winsome  Memory  5th.  James  F.  Dunne, 

Gilroy    425 

Roan   heifer.   Thos.   B.   Hawkins.  Hol- 
lister   300 

Willow   Brook  Maid.   Geo.   E.  Dierson. 

Sacramento    1000 

Lady    Champion    3rd,  Edinger-Johnson 

Co..  Sacramento    650 

Milmar  Star.  James  F.  Dunne.  Gilroy.  .  250 

Champion    Penelope.    Geo.    J.  Meister. 

Sacramento    380 

Lucy  Lee  4th.   Pen  Featherstone,  Cle- 
ments   400 

Ringleader  Beauty  81st.  W.  T.  Chappie. 

Willits    400 

Paicdnes  Nora.  Geo.  J.  Meister.  Sacra- 
mento   600 

Ormondale  Beauty.  Murphy.  Brentwood  610 

Siguet's    Memory    8th.     Geo.  Gardner 

Pierce,  Davis    410 

Bulls. 

Ormondale  Laddie  2nd.    Peter  Nichols. 

Napa   S  500 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

WILLOCGHBY,  OHIO. 

Milking  Shorthorns 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred  by  us  and  acknowledged  the  best  and 

most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  In  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1,700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10.000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison. 
Santa  Rosa  Stork  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cat. 
California  Representative. 


Milmar  Stamp.  Elinger-Johnson  Co..  Sac- 
ramento   825 

Spicy  Champion  2nd.  Mrs.  Susan  Kohen, 

270  10th  Ave..  San  Francisco   636 

Ormondale  Radium,  W.  E.  Dale,  Menlo 

Park    450 

Orden's  Sultan.  W.  T.  Chappie.  Willits  900 

Beaver  Creek  Bud,  W.  O.  Blasingame, 

Fresno    350 

The  sale  was  cried  by  Col.  Earl 
Gartin  of  Greensburg,  Indiana,  in  a 
manner  that  was  accpetable  to  both 
consignors  and  buyers.  Col.  Ord  L. 
Leachman  of  Sacramento,  by  his  bril- 
liant work  in  the  ring,  was  of  much 
assistance  to  Col.  Gartin. 


<  AUI  ORNI  Y  SH0RTH0KX 
KKhEDERS'  ASSN.  BANQUET. 


The  Shorthorn  banquet  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Livestock  Show  at 
the  California  Building  on  Thursday 
evening  of  last  week,  was  a  very  en- 
joyable affair. 

Chas.  N.  Hawkins  presided  in  his 
usual  genial  and  informal  manner  and 
made  everyone  feel  right  at  home. 
The  herdsmen  in  charge  of  the  prize 
winning  Shorthorn  herds  were  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Hawkins  as  deserving 
the  major  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
show. 

B.  O.  Cowan  was  introduced  as  the 
man  who  knows  more  about  Short- 
horns than  any  one  else  and  as  the 
most  beloved  by  Shorthorn  men.  Mr. 
Cowan  emphasized  the  sentiment  con- 
nected with  the  Shorthorn  business. 

L.  A.  Nares,  President  of  the  Cattle- 
men's Association,  briefly  sketched  his 
experience  in  the  cattle  business,  be- 
ginning with  Mexican  Long  Horns  and 
culminating  with  the  importation  of 
a  carload  of  registered  Shorthorn 
bulls  from  the  East.  Frank  D.  Tom- 
son,  Manager  of  the  American  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association  and  pub- 
lisher of  "The  Shorthorn  in  America," 
said  there  was  no  fraternal  order  in 
which  the  members  were  closer  and 
more  harmonious  than  were  the 
breeders  of  Shorthorns  throughout 
the  country.  He  ascribed  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  Shorthorn  industry  to  the 
fact  that  it  comprises  numerous  far- 
mers with  small  herds.  He  estimated 
the  number  at  thirty-five  thousand 
and  the  average  size  of  the  herds  at 
about  20  head.  He  suggested  that  i 
breeders  interest  their  neighbors  in  j 
Shorthorns  especially  with  respect  to  ! 
the  purebred  business. 


THE  \\  K STERN"  MEAT  C0MPANI  AT 
THE  CALIFORNIA  I  INTER- 
NATIONAL. 


Through  the  winnings  of  the  West- 
ern Meat  Company  of  San  Francisco 
in  the  carlot  classes  at  the  Inter- 
national Live  Stock  Show,  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  Infant  Shelter  of  San 
Francisco  will  be  enriched  $370,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  F.  L. 
Washburn,  manager  of  the  company, 
after  the  winnings  were  announced. 

"It  is  not  the  policy  of  the  Western 
Meat  Company  to  be  competing 
against  stockmen,"  said  Washburn, 
"arid  we  will  noi  show  in  stock  shows 
of  the  future.  In  this  show  we  simply 
entered  to  encourage  the  showing  of 
carload  lots  and  to  insure  this  feature 
of  the  show  being  complete.  The 
prize  money  we  won  will  go  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Infant  Shelter." 

The  Western  Meat  Company  won 
first  and  fourth  in  carlots  of  steers 
over  three  years  old,  including  the 
champion  carlot  of  the  show.  The 
Kern  County  Land  Company  of 
Bakersfield  won  second,  and  the  New- 
hall  Land  and  Farming  Company  of 
San  Francisco  third.  C.  Swanston  & 
Sons  of  Sacramento  won  the  first  prize 
and  reserve  champion  carlot  of  fat 
cattle  in  the  class  for  two-year-old 
steers. 

The  Western  Meat  Company  also 
won  first  prize  with  a  carlot  of  fat 
sheep,  carrying  along  the  champion- 
ship award  in  this  class.  The  Foster 
Company  was  second  and  reserve 
champion,  and  the  Union  Land  and 
Cattle  Company  third. 

The  winnings  of  the  Western  Meat 
Company  in  the  hog  carlots  was  first 
in  the  light  hoRs  and  third  in  the 
heavy  packer  hogs. 


Model  265 
Calco  Sheep  Feeding  Rack 


sheep 


These  two  Calco  Stock  specialties  are 
especially  for  sheep.  They  are  made  of  durable,  rust- 
resisting  "Armco"  Iron,  and  will  last  a  life  time. 

Sheep  Feeding   Rack      Sheep  Watering  Trough 


A  real  money  saver.  As 
sheep  draw  the  hay  through 
the  rack,  the  fine  chaff  drops 
into  the  feed  pan.  Adjustable 
slides(not  shown  in  the  picture) 
can  be  so  placed  as  to  protect 
the  sheep's  eyes,  or  lowered  for 
the  feeding  of  alfalfa  meal. 
The  legs  can  be  bolted  down, 
if  desired.  Choice  of  two 
sizes,  5  or  1 0  feet  long. 


This  trough  is  built  narrow 
and  deep,  but  wide  enough 
to  permit  drinking  from  both 
sides.  Sheep  cannot  jump  or 
be  shoved  into  it.  Can  easily 
be  kept  clean,  preventing 
disease.  The  edges  are 
smooth  and  cannot  injure  the 
sheep.  Built  of  "Armco"  Iron 
— in  four  lengths  from  7  ft. 
9  in.  to  19  ft.  8  in. 


Send  for  complete  description  and  price  list. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

LOS  ANGELES  BERKELEY 

417  Leroy  Street  406  Parker  Street 


301-20 

Model  257 
Calco  Sheep  Trough 


LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE. 

My  stock  Is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and  selection. 
Have  for  sale  a  carload  of  registered  bulls  and  a  carload  of  heifers— 
1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  Beau  Donald  SI  No.  109S85 
and  Mr.  PerfecUon  No.  216675. 

They  will  go  quickly.   Write  or  call  at  once. 

Wm.  Bemmerly  -  Woodland,  Calif. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

All  licavy-lioned  Scotch  or  Scotch-topped  breeding. 

Herd  headed  by  Golden  Good.  Junior,  sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  winner  of  1st  premium 
In  two-year-old  heifer  claw,  and  also  awarded  Fraud  championship  in  both  the  State 
Fair  and  the  Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show  in  1010;  sire  also  of  Ormondale  Maid  •.'ml. 
winner  of  2nd  premium  in  the  strongest  Junior  yearling*  class  ever  shown  at  the 
California  State  Fair. 
Every  animal  positively  guaranteed.  Price,  on  application. 

KF.UWOOB  CITY,  CAL. 
K.  ».  S:  1 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
DLHOC -JERSEY  SWINE 


ORMONDALE  CO. 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshire's 


We  have  a  very  fine  yearling-  bull  for  sale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  CatO*. 
Also  same  very  choice  cows  and  heifers. 

H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 

0  miles  east  of  Sacrameat.. 


Perkins,  Calif. 
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The  Retail  Price  of  Milk 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural 

This  is  a  subject  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  consumer  all  over  the 
country  at  the, present  time  and  by 
reflex  action  the  attention  of  the  pro- 
ducer as  well.  During  the  war  the 
upward  trend  of  prices  was  accepted 
with  good  grace  by  a  very  large 
majority  of  those  concerned.  Now 
that  the  war  is  practical!"  over  the 
consumer  commences  to  be  restive 
under  the  continued  high  prices, 
especially  of  the  necessities.  Then  if 
there  is  a  further  advance  this  con- 
suming public  commence  to  want  to 
know  "the  whys  and  wherefores"  for 
such  action. 

The  first  thought  with  a  majority  of 
the  consumers  affected  is  that  the 
producers,  if  they  are  organized,  are 
simply  boosting  the  price  of  their 
product  with  the  idea  of  getting  "all 
the  traffic  will  bear,"  regardless  of 
cost  of  production.  There  are  always 
•hot-heads  among  those  affected  ad- 
versely that  will  believe  anything  bad 
about  the  producer  and  commence  to 
talk  about  boycotts  and  legal  redress. 
There  are  also  some  people  who  al- 
ways see  a  chance  for  eventual  profit 
to  themselves  by  "adding  fuel"  to  thi'3 
fire  of  discontent  and  rebellion.  This 
is  true,  not  of  the  consumer  of  one 
product,  but  all  that  may  have  in- 
creased in  price  at  any  time,  particu- 
larly if  it  is  a  product  of  as  much 
importance  as  milk. 

We  all  look  askance  at  any  organ- 
ization of  business  interests  thinking 
that  it  cannot  have  motives  that  are 
entirely  without  selfishness.  There- 
fore, when  there  is  a  raise  in  price  on 
any  article  controlled  or  partially  so 
by  an  organization,  we  immediately 
think  of  "profiteering"  and  know  that 
we  are  victims  of  a  conspiracy  and 
commence  to  hold  meetings,  pass 
resolutions  and  perfect  plans  to  re- 
duce the  H.  C.  L.  so  much  talked 
about. 

To  get  at  the  subject  of  "The  Retail 
Price  of  Milk"  in  the  right  way,  we 
ought  to  consider  it  in  comparison 
with  some  of  the  other  staple  articles 
of  food,  as  well  as  in  other  ways. 
Surely  it  is  not  any  higher  than  eggs 
at  the  present  time.  In  fact  is  is  very 
reasonable  when  compared  with  them. 
The  price  of  sugar  is  controlled  by 
the  government,  but  at  that  the  milk 
is  not  so  much  higher  than  the  sugar. 
Beef  steak,  mutton  chops  and  pork 
are  all  running  a  neck  and  neck  race 
with  milk  and  ahead  at  present.  The 
loaf  of  bread  has  gotten  smaller  and 
smaller  and  the  price  higher  until 
calorie  for  calorie  the  milk  is  fully  as 
cheap  as  bread.  Honey,  one  of  the 
pair  of  "milk  and  honey,"  famous 
since  the  days  of  Moses,  is  double  the 
price  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Potatoes,  one  of  the  most  common 
and  standard  foods,  are  twice  what 
th^y  were  when  milk  was  half  what 
it  is  now.  Olive  and  salad  oils  are 
not  cheap  by  any  manner  of  means. 

It  has  been  stated  in  public  that 
babies  were  "dying  in  San  Francisco," 
or  soon  will  be  because  some  of  the 
charitable  people  cannot  afford  to  buy 
it  for  them  any  more  since  it  has  gone 
up  from  14  cents  to  15  cents  a  quart. 
Times  are  hard,  it  is  true,  and  there 
Is  a  shortage  of  automobiles  and  mov- 
ing picture  theatres  to  accommodate 
the  pon-  charitably  minded  people  of 
the  cities. 

Differences  in  Cost. 

How  many  of  the  people  who  are 
cryin"  o  ,t  against  the  great  imposi- 
tion of  having  to  pay  15  cents  a  quart 
for  grade  A  milk  delivered  to  their 
doors  in  clean  glass  bottles,  realize 
the  difference  in  cost  between  this 
milk  and  that  they  received  10  years 
ago  when  babies  were  not  dying  for 
want  of  it.  Dairies  have  to  be  clean, 
the  buildings  cost  three  times  what 


GERM0Z0NE 


The  Best  Pet 

Stock  Remedy 

For  Poultry,  Pigeons.  Dogs,  Cats,  Rabbits,  Parrots.  Canary  and 
other  birds  or  pet  animals,  Germozone  is  a  universal  and  safa 
remedy ;  tor  colds,  snuffles,  roup,  sore  throat,  loss  of  voice  or  sing* 
int. Influenza. bowel  trouble, distemper.aore  eyesor  ears.canker. 
gleet. loss  offur  or  feathers,  sores,  wounds,  skin  disease.—or  other 
affections  of  akin  or  mucous  membrane. 

"My  hens  have  never  done  so  well  as  this  year  and  haven't  lost 
aslnjle  chick' - -Mrs.  Flora  Knpple.  Walker.  la.  "Simply  srand 
for  rabbita"~L.  W.  Browning, Boone. Ia.  "Cannot  praise  Germ- 
ozoneenough  I  use  it  for  chickens, stock  and  household"— Mrs. 
Wm.  Hoeppel,  Huflo.  Okla.  "My  bird  puppies  don't  know  what 
distemper  Is  and  1  never  had  auch  good  auccesa  before  with 
chlcks"-Curley  Smith.  Kcnnett.  Mo. 

Germozone  Is  sold  by  most  drug,  seed  and  poultry  supply 
dealers, or  mailed  postpaid  In  25c.7Sc.and  SI  50  packages  from 
Omaha.  Book  on  treatment  of  diseases  fr?e  with  each  package. 

CEO.  N.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  r.'s,      OMAHA,  NEB. 
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they  did  10  years  ago,  labor  is_  three 
times  as  high  and  the  cows  are' worth 
three  times  what  they  were  then. 

How  many  stop  to  think  what  100 
good  dairy  cows  are  worth  at  the 
present  time,  or  at  least  what  they 
will  bring?  Fifteen  thousand  dollars 
at  the  very  least.  The  interest  on 
such  an  investment  has  to  be  taken 
into  consideration.  We  also  hear  of 
the  cow-to-the-acre  dairy  ranch,  but 
generally  there  are  at  least  two  acres 
to  the  cow  or  200  acres  for  a  100  cow 
dairy.  What  is  that  land  worth  to- 
day? We  used  to  be  able  to  buy  it 
for  $100  an  acre  and  that  was  a  big 
price  not  so  very  many  years  ago 
when  we  were  buying  dirty  milk  for 
5  cents  a  quart.  Now,  that  land  is 
bringing  $500  an  acre,  an  investment 
of  $115,000  for  cattle  and  land  alone, 
and  with  interest  at  as  low  a  rate  as 
five  per  cent  the  price  of  milk  cannot 
be  low  if  the  dairyman  is  going  to 
come  out  at  the  end  of  the  year  with 
his  bank  balance  in  black  ink. 
Labor  is  High. 

We  have  said  but  very  little  about 
the  price  of  labor,  but  every  one 
knows  about  that,  but  did  those  of 
you  who  are  talking  about  and  com- 
plaining and  holding  indignation 
meetings  over  15  cent  milk  ever  stop 
to  think  that  the  high  price  of  labor, 
its  present  unreliability  and  its 
scarcity  is  driving  and  has  driven 
scores  of  the  best  dairymen  out  of  the 
business?  That  surely  does  not  mean 
any  lower  price  for  this  very  neces- 
sary article  of  food,  does  it? 
Cotton  and  Rice  Are  Profitable. 

Another  phase  of  the  matter  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  also.  How 
many  realize  that  some  of  the  regions 
where  alfalfa  and  dairy  cows  reigned 
supreme,  and  it  was  supposed  nothing 
could  break  their  autocratic  control, 
have  been  changing  their  allegiance 
to  another  monarch?  King  Cotton 
steps  in  and  brings  the  Salt  River 
Valley  of  Arizona  and  the  Imperial 
Valley  of  California  under  his  rule  to 
a  great  extent,  for  these  same  people 
who  cannot  afford  to  buy  1Z  cent  milk 
for  the  "dying  babies  at  San  Fran- 
cisco" must  have  especially  good 
cotton  for  the  fabric  of  their  auto- 
mobile tires.  The  price  of  the  cotton 
is  so  high  that  15  cent  milk  to  the 
consumer  is  not  enough  of  an  induce- 
ment to  keep  out  King  Cotton. 

There  is  another  king  in  California 
that  wants  to  reign  instead  of  Queen 
Cow,  and  that  is  rice.  Perhaps  not  as 
much  alfalfa  land  has  been  plowed  up 
for  rice  as  there  has  for  cotton,  but 
rice  takes  lots  of  water  and  it  takes 
it  away  from  the  alfalfa  fields.  Six 
cent  rice  beats  fifteen  cent  milk. 

The  writer  attended  a  meeting  of 
dairymen  in  Fresno  the  past  summer 
and  more  than  one  dairyman  there 
said  that  6  cent  raisins  (and  that  is 
not  near  what  they  received  for  them 
this  year)  was  better  than  the  price 
they  were  receiving  then  for  their 
milk,  and  that  was  before  it  went  to 
15  cents. 

Organization. 

Nothing  so  far  has  been  said  about 
organization  of  the  dairymen  and  it  is 
so  large  a  subject  that  space  will  not 
allow  much  to  be  said  on  that  matter. 
There  is  an  organization  of  milk  pro- 
ducers in  the  State  of  California  at 
the  present  time  for  the  purpose  so  it 
is  stated  of  placing  the  dairyman  in 
a  position  to  manufacture  and  market 
.his  own  product  at  a  reasonable  profit 
and  at  the  same  time  furnish  the  milk 
and  its  products  to  the  consumer  at  a 
reasonable  price.  So  far  it  looks  as 
though  figures  on  facts  will  show  they 
are  right. 

It  is  hard  for  an  organization  of 
middlemen,  who  have  heretofore 
placed  their  own  margin  of  profit  on 
the  dairymen's  milk,  to  be  told  by 
the  organization  of  dairymen  how 
much  they  may  receive  for  selling  the 
dairymen's  product  for  them.  It  is 
rather  irksome  for  them  not  to  be 
able  to  buy  at  their  own  price  and 
sell  at  their  own.  The  "dear  con- 
sumer" will  find  that  the  middleman 
wants  to  do  just  as  he  always  has 
done.  The  dairymen  of  the  State  of 
California  today  are  better  friends  of 
the  "dying  babies  of  San  Francisco" 
than  the  middlemen  ever  have  been, 
and  it  Is  safe  to  say  ever  will  be.  » 


What  does 
it  mean  ? 


37%  FAT 

SIMPLY  this:  It  costs  less  to  feed  Jerseys  than  any  other  breed 
and  they  produce  the  richest  quality  of  milk  (butter  fat  average 
of  5.37%).  Jersey  Milk  churned  into  butter  and  cheese  bring  the 
highest  prices  on  the  market. 

Jerseys  are  the  real  "cow  investment"!  They  start  producing 
at  an  earlier  age  than  any  other  breed  and  are  still  great  milkers 
long  after  other  cows  have  gone  dry. 

Let  us  enve  you  some  surprising  information  about  Jerseys  in  oarfree  book- 
let "Profitable  Facts  About  Jerseys".    Write  today  for  it. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  V?  1  »A  West  23rd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

An  Institution/or  the  Benefit  of  Every  Jersey  Owner 

JERSEYS 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETAL, CM  A,  CALIFORNIA. 

Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young-  bull  calves  for  sale.    Fine  individual* 
with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
Cows.  Write  for  Information. 

W.  J.  HACKETT, 
Cere*,  Callforala 


FOR  LARGE  AND  ECONOM- 
ICAL PRODUCTION 

Jersey  bulls  from  a  high  producing  dam. 
They  are  rich  in  the  blood  of  Gertie  of 
Glynllyn  and  Lady  Letty  Lambert.  Occa- 
sionally one  old  enough  for  service. 


A.  A.  JENKINS, 


Tulare,  Cal. 


EASTMONT  FARM 

Young  Jersey  bulls  from  Register  of  Merit 
dams  with  records  up  to  631.2  lbs.  butter 
fat.    Financial  King  breeding. 

GRANT  A.  BROWN, 

509  E.  Main  St,       El  Monte,  Calif. 


THE  LEWIS  COMPANY 


annonnces 
as 


HERD  SIRE  OF  BAYWOOD  HERD 

ORMSBY  SEGIS  MARIE  LAD,  270544 

whose  clam  in  two  consecutive  yearly  tests  (one  made  as  a  3-year- 
old)  has  produced: 

Milk  57,481.7  lbs. 

Butter    2,243.5  lbs. 

A  large  part  of  our  herd  consists  of  daughters  of  Hollywood 
Lilith  Korndyke,  son  of  Pietertje  Korndyke  Abbekerk,  the  great 
yearly  record  daughter  of  Korndyke  Abbekerk. 

His  dam  and  sires  dam  average : 

Milk  25,005.5  lbs. 

Butter   1,031.02  lbs. 

Herd  under  State  supervision. 
90  day  retest  allowed  Certified  Dairies. 
Terms  on  purchases  if  desired. 

OWNERS, 

THE   LEWIS  COMPANY 


SAN  JOSE,  CALIF 


Herdsman 
MARTEN  ZGRAGEN,  Hollister,  Cal. 


IS   A   CALP  WORTH    23  CENTS? 

For  23  cents  per  animal  yon  can  insure  your  calves  against  loss  from  Blackleg:  by 
having-  them  vaccinated  with  PURITY  BLACKLEG  AGGRESSIN  (Germ-Free  Vaccine 
made  by  the  Kansas  process).  ONE  TREATMENT  immunizes  calves  for  LIFE,  and 
there  iB  no  danger  of  introducing  blackleg  into  healthy  herds.  We  also  have  PURITY 
ANTI-HOG  CHOLERA  SERUM.  PURITY  MIXED  VACCINE  for  swine,  and  PURITY 
HEMORRHAGE  SEPTICEMIA  VACCINES  for  cattle  and  for  sheep.  For  service  that 
counts  and  does  not  end  with  selling,  write,  phone,  or  wire 

PURITY  SERUM  CO.,  J.  L.  Thatcher,  Manager  (Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 
Riverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


GET  MORE  MILEAGE 


at 


%  the  Price 

Guaranteed  (or  4000  Miles 

STANDARD  GUARANTEE 

Strong  Doable  Tread  Tires  are  recon- 
structed by  oar  skilled  mechanics,  made  of 
double  the  amount  of  fabric  than  any  ordi- 
nary tire.  Free  from  puncturea  or  blow- 
oats.  Our  customers  receive  from  4,000  to 
10,000  miles  of  service.  Keliner  Free. 
Order  today  at  these  low  prices: 
Mm 


Sfza      Tires  Tube* 

30x8  (5.60  SI. 60 

30x3X...  6.60  1.76 
6.76 
7.00 
8.00 
8.26 
8.60 


3lx3M.. 
32x3}i. 
31x4.... 
82x4.... 
33x4.... 


1.86 
2.00 
2.26 
2.40 
2.60 


Siza        Tir«s  Tube* 

34x4  -$8.76  $2.60 

S4x4M...  10.00  8.00 
S5x4Ji...  11.00 
36\4H...  11.60 

36x5   12.60 

36x6   12.76 

37x6   12.75 


8.40 
8.60 


3.75 


Send  $2.00  deposit  for  each  tire  ordered, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  Tires  9hipped  subject  tc 
your  examination.  State  whether  S.  S.  oi 
Clt  plain  or  non-skid  isdesircd.  All  aaml 
price.  By  sending*  full  amount  of  ordei 
you  can  save  5  per  cent— our  special  cash 
witb-order  discount. 

STRONG  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

3019  Michigan  Ave.    Dept.  17  1,  Chicago,  III 


is  cheaper  than  second-hand, 
dollar  for  dollar  of  cost.  Come 
in  and  see  what  we  have  to 
offer  you  in  HERCULES 
HARNESS,  Saddles,  and  Horse 
Collars.  Our  own  make  and 
fully  guaranteed. 

W.  DAVIS  &  SONS 

California's  Pioneer  Harness 
Manufacturers 

333  Market  St,  SAN  FRANCIISCO 
427  J.  St,  SACRAMENTO 


Catalogue  of  Harness,  Saddlery,  Trunks 
and  Traveling  Bags  sent  free  on  request. 
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j        Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


Dairy  Notes. 

R.  S.  Holmes  of  Modesto,  recently 
sold  to  .Mr.  Logan  of  Stockton,  a  very 
tine  Holstein-Friesian  bull. 

E.  B.  McFarland  of  San  M&teo  and 
owner  of  Steybrae  Farm,  reports  the 
sale  of  three  of  his  finest  Ayrshires. 

R.  F.  Guerin  of  Tulare,  made  a  re- 
cent sale  of  two  crackerjack  Holstein 
bulls  to  dairymen  of  the  Paige  district 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

L.  Dee  Smith  of  Oakland,  reports 
another  remarkable  record  of  the  sen- 
ior 2-year-old  Guernsey  heifer,  Mysie's 
May  of  Claremont  71778,  in  class  F  F. 
She  gave  779.79  pounds  butterfat  dur- 
ing past  year,  dropped  a  fine  heifer 
calf  during  the  California  Internation- 
al, as  well  as  taking  first  prize  in  her 
class  and  first  as  A.  R.  0.  Guernsey 
cow. 

Winifred  Hotaling  3rd,  one  of  that 
great  family  of  producers,  has  just 
finished  a  fine  30-day  record  at  the 
Holstein-Friesian  farm  of  W.  J.  Hig- 
don,  Tulare.  She  gave  110.43  pounds 
butter  and  2598.9  pounds  milk.  Mr. 
Higdon  has  sold  a  splendid  junior 
yearling,  seven-eighths  white.  Hol- 
stein-Friesian show  bull  to  Joaquin 
Luess  of  Tulare,  for  $500. 


inc. 

J.  F.  Lehman  of  Lodi,  the  "strictly 
big  type"  man,  sold  a  young  boar  to 
Henry  Rued,  Jr.  of  Healdsburg.  Mr. 
Rued  believes  in  getting  the  very  best 
he  can  buy,  regardless  of  cost. 

H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son  of  Willows,  have 
sold  lately  one  puroc- Jersey  boar  and 
12  sows  to  John  E.  Bogue,  a  new 
breeder  ofNewcastlo;  also  one  boar  to 


FOR  SALE  — 20  HEAD 

Rep.  Holstein  Cows. 
Bred  to  King  Riverside  Mead,  a 
1003-lb.  bull. 

A.  B.  COMFORT 


Guernsey, 


California 


BeH  Cattle  Specialist 

For  30  years  I  have  been  devoting 
my  entire  "time  to  purebred  beef  cattle. 
I  know  the  kind  of  cattle  California 
'  needs  and  where  and  how  to  buy.  I 
make  regular  trips  to  the  great  pro- 
ducing centers  and  will  buy  on  order. 
Best  of  references.  Satisfaction  as- 
sured CMr-^fmondoTlc^  invi*****. 
R.  M.  DPVLAP,  Hotel  Land,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


We  have  issued  a  convenient  little  book 

fnr  the  keeninr  of  breeding  date*  of  cattle. 

BREEDING  honing  to  aid  the  breeder  and 
cattle  owner  in  maintaining 

PATH  ""<)K    accurate   records.     We  will 
HKKE       gladly  mail  you  a  cony  free 

  if  von  rooneot  If 

CALIFORNIA  BPFIMIK  SAIfS  ANDPFDIGRFf  f 0 
C.  L  HUGHtS,  Sales  Manager.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


9*x 


Easily 'iMMUPM^y" One  Man, 

Easy  tomufvArUlflTut  to  cut.  Make 
big  profits  cutting  wood.  Cheap 
and  easy  to  operate. 

OTTAWA  IPG  SAW 

Does  10  men's  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost. 
Makes  work  easy.  Engine  can  also  be  used  for 
running  pumps  and  other  machinery.  Saw 
blade  easily  removed.  Write  for  our  low  price. 

10- Year  Guarantee. 

Ottawa 
Mlg.Co. 

27. a  Wood  St 
Ottawa. 
Kansas. 

30-Day  Trial 


Fistula  *. 


Poll 

Evil 


I1 

■  I  u 

I1 

H   Noaxpartonca  nrxreaaary ;  nif  and  «imp>#;  jtiat  n  little 

■  attention  evarr  filhday.    Prtea  S2.60  *  bottle  i  war  taa 

■  paid,-  mottay  rafwndad  If  It  fall*.  Send  for  fro*  copy  oi 

■  FLEMING'S  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
H   Valuable  for  It*  information  upon  dli  _ 
^Land  cattlo.   197  pa*ea,  67  illustrations 

^1 


Fleming's  Fistof  orm 


O.  S.  Steele  of  Princeton;  one  boar  to 
Jasper  Jones  of  Lemoore  and  8  bead  of 
especially  good  ones  to  go  to  Oregon. 

R.  G.  Hamblin  of  Kingsburg,  a  re- 
cent member  of  the  Kings  County  Po- 
land-China Breeders'  Association,  re- 
ports excellent  results  from  the  sale  of 
his  consignment  of  open  gilts  to  the 
semi-anaual  sale  at  Hanford,  October 
11.  Mr.  Hamblin  expects  to  build  up 
a  good-sized  herd  of  large  type  Poland- 
Chinas. 

Cavstleview  Ranch,  breeders  of  Berk- 
shire swine,  report  the  sale  of  three 
service  boars,  one  each  to  the  follow- 
ing parties:  Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Brentwood;  College  of  Hawaii,  Hono- 
lulu; F.  E.  Crowell,  Alpaugh.  Mr. 
O'Connor,  proprietor  of  the  above 
ranch,  has  just  finished  a  very  success- 
ful circuit  of  the  fall  fairs  with  his 
show  herd  and  say.  that  next  season 
he  expects  to  have  a  larger  and  stron- 
ger herd  in  the  /ing  than  ever  before. 

At  the  Farm  Marketing  Bureau  auc- 
tion sales  held  in  Fresno  last  week, 
$17.80  was  the  top  price  paid  for  hogs. 
This  was  the  highest  price  for  fat 
hogs  at  any  sale  held  in  the  United 
States  during  that  week.  Six  cars  in 
all  were  said,  the  second  car  bringing 
$17.25.  The  lowest  price  was  $12.30 
for  rough,  staggy  stock.  On  the  day  of 
the  auction  the  top  price  exceeded  the 
top  price  in  Chicago  almost  $3.  The 
high  price  was  due  to  the  excellent 
quality  of  the  consignments  and  the 
demand  for  such  stock. 

Tom  Bodger,  Hampshire  swine 
breeder  of  Gardena,  writes  that  he  has 
six  sows  that  farrowed  50  pigs.  Two 
of  the  sows  were  responsible  for  11 
pigs  each  with  nearly  all  perfect  white 
'belts.'  Forty  out  of  the  total  50  had 
perfect  "belts"  and  7  with  three-quar- 
ter "belts."  He  thinks  that  is  ,'going 
some.,'  He  has  recently  sold  one 
weanling  boar  pig  to  go  to  Plymouth, 
Amador  county,  and  one  weanling  sow 
pig  to  Manzanar,  Inyo  county.  Mr. 
Bodger  has  a  very  well  -bred  lot  of 
sows  in  his  herd  carrying  the  blood  of 
Draper  Lad,  Director,  Gold  Mine, 
Lookout,  Cherokee  and  Captain  Ken- 
ton. 


Beef. 

C.  N.  Langton  of  Visalia,  owner  of 
the  Diamond  L  Ranch  and  breeder  of 
Aberdeen-Angus  cattle,  says  that  the 
one  display  "ad"  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  sold  him  out  completely.  A  re- 
cent sale  of  one  bull  to  W.  J.  Fulgham 
of  Visalia,  was  reported  by  Mr.  Lang- 
ton  on  his  visit  to  the  California  Inter- 
national. 

Merritt-Bowers  Co.  of  Tulare,  report 
the  sale  of  one  carload  of  Hereford 
bulls  for  range  use.  Also  one  carload 
of  Shorthorn  females  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. aExtensive  preparations  are  be- 
ing made  for  the  great  sale  on  Decem- 
ber 16  at  their  Tagus  Ranch.  Nearly 
all  the  prize  winnefs  they  have  shown 
from  Salem,  Oregon,  to  Los  Angeles, 
will  bo  offered. 

Thos.  Harrison,  Milking  Shorthorn 
breeder  of  Santa  Rosa,  has  made  re- 
cent sales  as  follows:  One  yearling 
bull  to  Mr.  Truitt  of  Healdsburg;  one 
yearling  bull  to  J.  S.  Stump  of  Bloom- 
field,  the  second  prize  aged  bull  at 
i  Sacramento  and  a  3-year-old  cow  to 
1  A.  J.  Tarish  of  Taylorsville.  A  man 
that  breeds  good  stock  and  lets  people 
know  he  has  it  can  always  sell  it  for 
a  good  price. 


Livestock  Shippers  to  Organize. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  to  perfect 
the  permanent  organization  of  Co- 
operative Livestock  Shippers  Decem- 
ber 3-4,  on  the  3rd  floor  of  the  Live- 
stock Record  Bldg.  Union  Stock  Yards. 
Chicago,  111.,  during  the  Chicago  Inter- 
national Livestock  Exposition.  Those 
nterested  should  attend. 


CXARKMONT  UEKB 


GUERNSEYS 

Represent  the  best  Mood  lines  of  the  breed.    They  combine  biff  production  and  shew  type. 


L.  DEE  SMITH,  Proprietor 


VICENTE  RO.Vn, 


ItKRKEI.EY,  '  W  II  OKM  \ 


N.  W.  THOMPSON 

PATTERSON,  CALIFORNIA 


PREMIER  STUD 

PERCHERONS 

and  BELGIANS 

AT  CALIF.  STATE  FAIR,  1919,  our  horses  won: 

1st  prize,  American-bred  4-year-old  Percheroa  Stallion. 

'  1st  prize,  3-year-old  Pereheron  Stallion. 
2nd  prize,  2-year-old  Pereheron  Stallion. 
1st  prize  yearling,  Pereheron  Stallion. 
Reserve  Champion,  Pereheron  Stallion. 
Grand  Champion.  Group  «f  Five  Best  Stallioaa. 

AT  CALIF.  INTERNATIONAL,  1919,  our  horses  wm: 

1st  in  every  Stallion  class  in  which  we  had  aacesbry. 

Including  the 
•  Grand  Champion  Pereheron  Stallion.  ' 
Reserved  Champion  Pereheron  Stallion. 
Reserved  Champion  Belgian  Stallion. 

IF  YOU  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  THE  BEST, 

Come  to  Patterson. 

Prices  and  terms  reasonable. 

Every  animal  guaranteed  as  represented. 


BULIARD  RAM BOUI LLETS 

Awarded  all  Prizes  at  Calif.  International  Livestock  Show 


A  BtXLARa  YKARLTXG  RAM. 
Flock  founded  48  years  ago  by  the  late  Frank  Billiard.    Years  of  selection  has  ■rodaeed 
the  large  smooth-bodied,  hoavy-shearing  kind  that  gives  the  best  results       the  raar*  or 

under  intensive  conditions.  , 
Home  of  the  $.'1.<JU0  ram  purchased  at  1918  Salt  Lake  Sale. 
Offering  yearling  rams  of  supreme  quality  and  great  size. 


BULLARD  BROS., 


Woodland,  California 


FRESNO 
EVOLUTION 


Will  be  California's  best  known  boar — a  son  of  the  sea- 
sational  $25,200.00  Evolution,  who  was  sired  by  Miller** 
Giant  by  Disher's  Giant  by  Big  Ben  by  Smooth  Price,  lay 
Chief  Price  2nd  by  Chief  Price.  Each  of  these  naatea 
is  a  milestone  in  Big  Types  Poland-China  breediag. 

2  Poland-China  Fall  Gilts  bred  to  Fresno  EvoluUoa. 

2  Poland-China  Spring  GlHs  with  breeding  pririlega 
will  be  features  of  the  Fresno  County  Poland-China  Sale, 
Wednesday,  November  19th.  A  -few  sows  will  be  accepted 
for  breeding  to  Fresno  Erolattoa. 


WALTER  C.  FICKLJN, 


Rt.  A,  Bex  189, 


Fresno. 
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Ormondale  Com  pan  j  Sells  a  Good  One. 

A  heifer  sired  by  Golden  Goods,  Jr., 
and  out  of  Gem's  Beauty  ought  to  be 
good  and  she  is.  A  wonderfully  deep, 
smooth,  very  thick  fleshed  animal,  she 
is  good  enough  to  go  anywhere.  Many 
judges  think  she  will  in  another  year 
be  even  harder  to, beat  than  now  or  in 
other  words  she  is  a  female  of  great 
promise.  One  of  the  kind  that  keeps 
on  geting  better  as  they  grow  older. 
Anyvv  y  she  is  good  enough  for  C.  N. 
Hawkins  of  the  Pacheco  Cattle  Co., 
Hollister,  to  pay  the  Ormondale  Com- 
pany of  Redwood  City  $2000.00  or 
better  for  her.  While  that  would  be  a 
high  price  to  pay  for  some  heifers  it 
is  not  for  this  one.  She  is  of  the  kind 
that  would  do  good  in  any  herd  as  a 
breeder  and  if  a  show  cow  is  wanted 
she  will  be  there  "in  the  money." 
Many  will  go  further,  pay  more  and 
buy  less.  The  Ormondale  Company 
seem  to  be  able  to  furnish  winners. 
They  bred  Little  Sweetheart  that  has 
been  grand  champion  Shorthorn  fe- 
male wherever  shown  this  fall  and 
that  is  pretty  nearlv  everywhere 

Bernstein  to  Hold  Another  Sale. 
Another  sale  scheduled  by  Wm. 
Bernstein,  the  prominent  Poland-China 
breeder  of  Hanford.  Everyone  knows 
the  Wm.  Bernstein  auction  sales  as 
offering  the  best  of  the  breed  found  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  Hanford  and 
Kings  county  have  a  reputation  for 
top  notch  Polands  and  Wm.  Bernstein 
has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
business.  The  sale  will  be  on  the 
29th  of  November,  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing Thanksgiving.  This  is  one  sale 
you  should  not  miss. 


Fresno  Count)  I'oliuid-China  Breed- 
ers' Association  Sale. 
Look  up  the  "ad"  in  this  week's  is- 
sue and  just  notice  the  blood  lines  of 
the  swine  offered.  All  the  popular 
strains  are  in  the  offerings  and  being 
in  this  sale  is  conclusive  evidence  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  individuals.  If 
you  are  in  need  of  Poland-Chinas  for 
breeding  purposes,  do  not  miss  this 
sale.  Everything  from  service  boars 
to  bred  sows.  ,  « 


Good  Steers  Brinp  Good  Money. 
The  Ormondale  Company  had  a  good 
Shorthorn  steer,  so  good  in  fact,  that 
he  was  awarded  first  prize  in  the 
Yearling  class  of  that  breed  at  the 
California  International.  Thos.  T. 
Miller  of  Hollister  had  third  prize  in 
the  same  class.  After  the  show  was 
over  and  the  steers  had  won  all  they 
could  the  buyers  of  good  beef  com- 
menced to  size  up  the  different  ani- 
mals and  finally  these  two  yearling 
steers  were  purchaser  by  the  Palace 
Hotel  for  twenty   cents   per  pound. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


Bate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


Berkshire* 
CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIKES 
We  Offer 


Young  Berkshire  Boars — Big-boned  and  smooth 
— By  Mayfleld  Rookwood  2nd.  sire  of  ALL 
Champion  Berkshire  Barrows  shown  this  year. 

Our  money-back  guarantee  makes  mail  or- 
dering easy — and  perfectly  sate.  Reasonable 
prices. 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH 
home  of 

World,  National  and  State  Grand  Champions 

 SANTA  ROSA.  CALIF.  

ANCHORAGE  FARM. 
MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIKES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
«pectal  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. ' 

,  Anchorage  Farm,  Orland.  Calif.  

A   SOW   TnAT" FARROWS 
10-1 1-15-17-11-1 0-IMO 
Is  worth  her  weight  in  gold,  particularly  so 
if  she  is  royally  bred.     This  is  the  record 
of  Symboleer  Belle.    I  have  a  boar  pig  from 
her  last  litter  that  is  a  dandy.    If  you  act 
quickly  you  can  have  him  for  $75.00.  San- 
dercock  Land  Co..  23  Montgomery  Street.  San 
Francisco,  in  charge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales. 
"WRITE  FOR  MY  BERKSHIRE  CATALOG) 
giving  names,  ages,  breeding  of  service  boars, 
bred  gilts,  specially  selected  trios.    Frank  B. 
Anderson.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


GRAPEWILD  FARM  BEKKSHIKK-GUEKN- 

aeys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  anil 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
Prop.,   Escalon,  Calif. 


BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS — From  large  lit 
ters.  Order  one  if  you  want  the  best.  Satis- 
faction guarantee  °-.  T  Merrill,  Morgan 
Hill.  Call  form? 

BERKSHIRES  —  Closing"out~entire~~herd'. 
sows,  gilts  and  boars.  Best  stock  obtainable, 
priced  very  low.  Wm.  C.  Laux,  Morgan  Hill. 
Cal. 


LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  BERKSHIKES 
will  make  you  money.  Best  foragers.  Write 
rr>-     Con    A   Stingle.  El  Monte.  Cal.  

QUALITY  BERKSHIKES— young  stock  ol 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards.  Geo.  P.  Uphum 
Mgr.,  Martinez.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto.  Calif. 

BERKSHIKES-- 

Cahlorma 

CARRl THERS 

Cholera  immune. 


Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 


FARMS  BERKSHIKES 

Live  Oak.  California. 


Poland-Chinas. 


ELDERSLY  FARM  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS — 

We  have  a  choice  lot  of  big.  smooth,  stretchy 
pigs,  sired  by  our  %-ton  Black  Big  Bone 
Wonder  and  Jumps  Jumbo  Model.  They  have 
individuality  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  We  ship  only  our  tops  and  from  ma- 
ture stock  on  mail  order.  Your  money  cheer- 
fully refunded,  if  not  satisfied.  J.  H.  Ware. 
Live  Oak.  Cal. 


I.  H.  COOK 
LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
alao  spring  uoars  t  uy  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA. 


EL  PROFITO  Poland-Chinas  mean  bigger 
profits  for  you.  This  great  herd  sire  puts 
easy-feeding,  money-making  qualities  into  his 
Offspring.  Get  stock  sued  by  hnn  or  bred  to 
him.  l'rices  right.  Correspondence  cheerfully 
answered.  V.  L.  Renwick,  Hollister  Ave.. 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize- winning,  large-type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  b.ed-  gilts.  February  and  March  far- 
row, and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged  boars. 
Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  California. 


BOARa — i>uAtt» — ouAits — Big  type,,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather, Route  C.  Box  384,  Modesto,  Cal. 

BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS— Have  sold 
my  raieh  and  must  reduce  my  herd  before 
Xmas  Am  offering  one  of  my  herd  boars  a 
1.000-lb.  boar,  and  a  number  of  bred  sows 
and  gilts;  also  a  number  of  June  pigs  of  both 
sexes.     Address  W.  S.  Adams,  Gridley,  Calif. 

READS  FOR  SERVICE  BOARS  —  Half- 
dozen  outstanding  young  fellows  of  Superoa 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion, Riverside,  Cal. 


LONE  WILLOW  FARM  offers  a  few  bred 
and  open  gilts;  also  two  five-months  boar 
pigs,  at  prices  that  will  sell  them  quick. 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity.  P.  E.  Mitchell, 
Prop..  At  water,  Cal.     R.  F.  D.,  Box  180. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  boars^readjTfor 
service;  also  a  few  gilts,  sired  by  California 
Big  Bone  Bob  and  Ursus  Jr.,  real  1.000-lb. 
boars.  Prices  and  descriptions  on  application. 
Eugene  Miner,  Rt.  2.  Box  105.  Lodi.  Calif. 


442-144  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TOHOQUA  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell;  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McKaig,  Orland,  Cal. 

iT  F.~~McSWAIN._Breeder"  ai~ PolandTChina 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow.  Re- 
serve, grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale.  R.  3.  Merced,  Calif. 
~THE  PACIFIC  HERD  of  big^type  Polands. 
Hera  Sire,  Hadly  Wonder  and  an  outstanding 
boar  by  Golden  State  King.  Nettie  E.  An- 
drews, Modesto,  Cal.   

""  OXBONE  "  HERD^offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Young  boars  and  gilts. 
Prices  and  description  on  application.  Edward 
A.  Hall,  Rt.  1.  Box  39,  Watsonville.  Cal. 

W  AC  KEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Lee  McCracken.  Prop.,  Ripon,  Cal. 

A  FEW  BOARS  of  May  farrow."""  Grandsons 
of  Big  Bone  Bob.  R.  B.  &  L.  J.  Montgomery, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

FOR~SALE^-Poland-China  Boar!  Great 
herd  sire  of  Major  Hadley  Wonder  breeding. 
C.  W.  Probasco.  Raymond.  Madera  Co. 

BHi  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock~from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  California. 


10  SPRING  BOARS — Tops  from  herd,  will 
be  sold  at  very  low  prices  to  close  up  partner- 
ship.   Young  and  Clark.  Lodi,  Cal. 


BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale.  California. 

BEAOAKS  KANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hauna,  Gilroy,  Cahf. 

Duroc-Jerseys. 


FOR  SALE — About  40  hogs,  all  sizes,  both 
sexes.  Durocs.  Durocs  are  offspring  from 
Rucker  and  Queen  is  Right  1st.  One  boar  18 
months  from  Rucker  and  Queen  is  Right  1st. 
Reference  El  Dorado  Co.  Duroc  Association. 
Egbert  Veerkamp.  R.  A,  Box  113,  Placeiville, 
El  Dorado  Co.,  Cal. 

BUKOO-JERSEY  SWINE  FOR  SALE — Any- 
thing you  want,  from  spring  gilts  and  boars, 
from  800-pound  O.  C.  K.  breeding  to  year- 
lings, young  bred  sows — 60  head  to  pick 
from.  The  best  breeders'  herd  on  the  Coast. 
Jersey  Queen  Farm,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

HORINE'S"  REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  A 
choice  lot  of  oversize  weanlings  of  either  sex 
and  a  few  gilts  weighing  350  to  400  lbs.  are 
■  ready  to  ship.  Write  for  pedigrees,  photos  and 
prices.  Money  back  guarantee  on  every  ani- 
mal leaving  my  ranch.  Geo.  L.  Horine,  Win- 
ton.  Cal.  I 

RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS — Two""boar"pigs, 
four  months  old  and  weaned  pigs,  both  sexes. 
Stock  of  Orion  Cherry  King  Pathfinder  and 
Golden  Model  breeding.  Sold  on  "Money 
Back"  guarantee.     Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres,  Calif. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
v.itcd      Harvey  M    Berglund    Dixon.  Calif. 

iiu  iiAtii  luo  iu,;.Mi  uil/^'o  anu  dpar&j 
bred  on  the  purple,  which  we  are  selling  for 
about  hall  their  value.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Derryfleld  Farm,  Capital  National 
Bank   Bldg..  Sacramento. 

"SWEETWATER  DUROCS— The~lnost  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch.  Bonita.  San  Diego  Co.  Address  It.  K 
Walker.  _^  

REGISTERED  DUROC^JERSE  YS  —  Wean 
lings,  both  sexes,  from  Orion.  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch.  I  lac- 
erville.  Cal.  Address  H.  C.  Baum. 
"DUROC-JERSE  YS  "at  ~  Ireland,  home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II,  and  Ireland's  Joe  Orion. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth,  Cal.  City  Office.  12' 9 
Brockman  Building.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  Choice  weanlings 
of  either  sex,  breeding  and  satisfaction  guar- 
anteed.    H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 

DUROC  JERSEYS  —  Bred  sows,  gilts,  scrv- 
ice  boars  and  weanlings.  Premium  stock.  Ray 
McMillan,  Ethanac.  Calif 

HEAVY'-BONEDDUROCS  —  A  tew  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co..  Route  1,  Red- 
wood City,  California. 

_ DUROC-JERSFY'S^  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.  H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows,  Calif. 
"REGTdUROC  JERSEYS — Fine  spring  stock, 
both  sexes,  not  related.  P.  Hoagland,  Motor 
A.  Box  280.  Ceres,  Cal. 

BIG-TYPE  DUBOCS — Gilts  and  boars  of 
Orion  Giant  breeding.  Falfadale  Farms,  Per- 
ris,  Calif. 

"REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sous.    Visalia,  California. 


A  FEW  A-l  MARCH  BOARS — Jack  London 
Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co..  Calif. 


Chester  Whites. 


CHESTER   WHITES  —  BILLIKEN  TYPE — 

The  big  winners  at  the  State  Fair.  15  extra 
choice  spring  boars,  sired  by  the  Grand  Cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  Billiken  sired  sows.  A 
few  spring  sow  pigs;  three  Dred  Billiken 
sows  and  two  gilts;  aU  to  farrow  in  October. 
Priced  to  sell;  a^chance  to  get  the  best  type 
in  the  West  at  farmers'  prices.  Write  for 
special  catalogue  and  price  list.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham, Mills,  Cal. 


nuinpsnires. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  —  "Belted 
Beauties;"  Weaned  pigs  a  specialty.  Uneeda 
Hampshire  Swine  Farms,  Gardena,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Jerjeys. 

~REGISTERED"jERSEYS  FOR  S-YLE^-lTm 
now  offering  my  small  but  select  herd  of  reg- 
istered Jerseys — ten  head.  Cows  of  this  class 
are  rarely  offered  for  sale.  Most  of  them  with 
first  and  second  calf.  Heavy  milkers,  high 
testers,  now  on  official  test.  Received  today 
monthly  report  from  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
for  August,  which  shows  my  herd  averaged 
48.58  lbs.  fat  per  cow.  Half  of  herd  heifers 
with  lirst  calf.  Come  to  my  place  and  see 
these  cows.  I  will  meet  yuo  in  Modesto  if 
you  come  by  train.  F.  W.  Ellerby,  Carver 
Road.  Modesto,  Calif .  

SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEY'S— Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced,  California. 


Holsteins. 


LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi.  California. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 

Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,   Hanford.  California. 


POLAND-CHINAS  —  Bargains — Two  March 
boars,  large  type.    Will  ship  on  approval.  J. 

E.  Thomas.  Gilroy,  Cal. 
POLAND-CHINA  ~FIG8^"Bernfltein  Trewhitt 

and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

"  LARGE"  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  WinTon 

Poland-China  Farm.  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS— -Strictly_large  type.  J. 

F.  Lehman,  Lodi.  Cal. 


POI^AND-CniNAS  —  Young  stock  for  sale. 
If   E.  McMahan,  Lemoore.  California. 


YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excclleni 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar 
anteed.  Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co..  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Calif. 


THE  VICTOR  >  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duio  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms.  Caruthers.  California. 

REGISTERS 1)      HOLSTEIN     BULLS  "  with 

world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  California. 

A  FEW  YEARLING  registered"  bulls  by 
King  Morco  A'eartra  2nd,  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.     H.  M.  Cross.  Merced.  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best~~blood 
production      Leemau  and  Kilgore.  Ripon,  Cal. 

j7  W.  ItiCNOIT,  Modesto,  Calif  .—Breeder  Of 
registered  Holsteins. 

UOTSHAI.L  &  KIAGRUDER  —  Breeders  oi 
registered   nplstein-Fnesiane.     Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICh  ~  HOLSTEIN  -DUUT~fOr~  sale.  No 
females      Millurae  Dairy.  MUlbrae.  California. 

HOLSTEIN  RULES  and  bull  calves  from 
A   R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATtLE^E  B. 
Freeman,  R.   B..  Modesto,  Cal. 

EL  DORADO  HERD"  OK  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  California. 


Ayrshire*. 

ELK  HORN   FARM   A  Y'RSHIRES  —  Choice 

young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

AYRSHIRES— Registered  ;"al)  "ages""  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Sprcckels  Building.  San 
Francisco,  California. 

"  NORABEL   FARM" AYRSHI RES-^L^  Barou 

Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford.  Cal.   

Guernseys. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEY'S — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee,  San  Diego  county.  Calif. 
"BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  May  "Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding  Bull  calves 
from  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer,  Ripon. 
Cal.  R.  2.  

Milking  Shorthorns. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT^ 
HORNS — Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321.  Petaluma 

1NN1SFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORN S — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  & 
Kellogg.  Suisun.  California.   

"iriLYL^uRPOSE "shorthorns — registered 

and  unregistered  bulls.  Chas.  L.  Weaver.  Tu- 
lare. Calif. 

BEEF  CATTLE. 


RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN    SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc.  Calif..  John  Troup.  Supt.  


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H  H.  Gable 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto.  California.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely.   Modoc   county.   California.  ^_ 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
noRNS,  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free,  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa.  California.  

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals.    Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  thn 

herd.    On  highway.  

"REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS  —  Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and    Scotch-topped   breeding,    Ormondale  Co.. 

Route  1.  Redwood  City.  California.  

~~  THE"NEVADA"HEREF0BD  "RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop..  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 

sale.   

"SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford.  Newman.  California.  

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting.  Prop..  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 

Herefords,  Milton.  California.  

~REGISTERED"~SB0RTH0RNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.  Willits.  Calif. 


GEORGE    WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop.  California. 
"SHORTHORNS"" 
Oak.  California. 


Carruthers  Farms.  Live 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulla.  Reasonable  prices. 
'.  CBEAMtUP  HERD  —  Regisicrer  Hollteiot 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSiElNs — A  «  Morrit 
&  Sons  Corp.  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 

F.  H.  8TENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto.  Cal 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare,  Calif. 


.  F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Pefaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 
—  FOR  SALE — One  good  milk  goat,  and  two 
fine  young  Toggenburg  does,  eight  months  old. 
Write  or  call,  P.  M.  Peterson.  R.  B.,  Box  137. 
San  Martin.  Cahf.  

DORSKTS  AMR  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.   

"  FOR  SALE— 1500  Merino  ewe  lambs;  1500 
yearling  Merino  ewes.  C.  G.  Owens.  Liver- 
more.  Cal.  , 

FOB  SALE — About"  200  Purebred  Shrop- 
shire ram  lambs  in  lots  to  suit.  R.  J.  Currey. 
Dixon.  Cal. 

BULLARD  BROS.,  WooiTland  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

KAUPKE  BROS,,  WOlWLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS7~KIMBLE^Breeder~and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford.  California. 


CALI.A  DROVE  FARM,  HANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheen 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN       CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 

Sheep.  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch — all  breeds — April  17.  1920.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P.  Butte  City, 
Glenn  County,  California. 

FOR  SALE — Registered  Pcrcheron  Mare  and 
eligible  mare  colt.  Unusual  opoprtunity  for 
someone.  Forest  W.  Wood.  Sun  Luis  Obospo, 
Cal. 
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Union  Stock  Yards  for  California 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  G.  Walter  Bred.) 


With  the  new  trade  zone  opened  up 
■with  South  America  and  the  Orient, 
in  addition  to  supplying  the  Hawaiian, 
Philippine  and  other  countries  of  the 
globe  with  California-grown  products, 
the  Golden  State  holds  the  key  to  the 
Pacific  and  is  destined  to  play  the  im- 
portant role  in  the  after-war.  race  for 
commercial  supremacy  of  the  world. 

The  State  Boad  of  Control  re- 
cently gave  out  statistics  showing  that 
California  affords  and  her  people  en- 
joy cheaper  living  conditions  than  pre- 
vail in  any  other  State,  all  because 
California  is  a  great  empire  within 
her  own  boundaries  and  depends  upon 
no  other  source  for  her  food  supplies 
and  little  else  excepting  raw  material 
for  certain  manufacturing  industries. 

To  make  the  State  still  more  power- 
ful and  dependable,  both  in  its  home 
production  and  export  trade,  there 
will  soon  be  added  packing-house 
products  which  will  bear  the  Califor- 
nia trade  mark  of  excellence  and  su- 
perior quality  that  has  carried  the 
fame  of  the  State  throughout  every 
country  on  the  globe  where  her  fruits, 
vegetables,  canned  goods,  dried 
peaches,  apricots,  prunes,  etc.,  have 
been  eaten. 

Experts  who  have  studied  the  phys- 
ical conditions  claim  there  is  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  not  only  sup- 
plying all  local  demands  for  meats, 
fresh  and  cured  hams,  bacon  and 
tinned  goods,  but  filling  immense  con- 
tracts for  the  American  War  and  Navy 
Departments  and  those  of  other  Na- 
tions for  the  distribution  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  Far  East. 

Instead  of  shipping  California- 
raised  steers,  fat  hogs  and  mntton  to 
packing  houses  hundreds  and  even 
thousands  of  miles  East  to  be  slaught- 
ered,  packed  and  returned  with  high 


freight  charges  assessed  both  ways, 
the  waste  in  time  and  losses  to  the 
producer,  due  to  the  lack  of  a  de- 
pendable home  market  will  be  elimi- 
nated, with  the  additional  advantage 
of  having  created  and  materially  in- 
creased the  demand. 

During  the  recent  war  contractors 
for  the  United  States  Government 
found  it  necessary  to  go  into  Texas 
and  Mexico  for  the  purpose  of  gath- 
ering up  cattle  to  fill  orders.  These 
cattle  had  to  be  shipped  on  the  hoof 
to  Eastern  packers  and  when  the  pro- 
ducts was  ready  to  again  be  shipped — 
this  time  to  the  Pacific  Coast — an 
added  expense  of  transportation  across 
the  continent  was  put  on,  which  nat- 
urally was  paid  by  the  producer. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  if  California 
can  lead  the  world  in  the  production 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  is  able 
to  supply  her  own  millions  with  a 
cheaper  and  better  food  article,  while 
the  producer  gets  a  fair  profit  and 
return  upon  the  investment,  the  same 
can  be  done  in  the  matter  of  meats  and 
the  by-products  of  hog.  b«»ef,  and  mut- 
ton. 

The  agencies  that  will  bring  Cali- 
fornia and  adjoining  states  into  a  full 
realization  of  the  great  opportunities 
in  cattle,  hog  and  sheep  raising  by 
providing  ample  markets  for  such 
products,  are  packing  houses  and 
union  stock  yards. 

A  packing  campany  capitalized  for 
$5,000,000  to  establish  a  packing 
house  and  union  stock  yards  at  Sacra- 
mento is  headed  by  Chas.  E.  Virden, 
president  of  the  Sacramento  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  head  of  a  number  of 
producers'  organizations  that  have 
done  much  to  advance  agriculture  in 
this  State. 


MILLER-MAGRUDER-DE1V0LFE 
COMBINATION  SALE. 


A  successful  Holstein-Friesian  auc- 
tion sale  was  held  by  C.  A.  Miller, 
Gotshall  &  Magruder,  and  H.  A.  De 
Wolfe  at  the  ranch  of  Mr.  Miller, 
northwest  of  Ripon.  It  was  practi- 
cally a  dispersal  sale  so  far  as  the 
Miller  herd  was  concerned.  Good 
prices  were  obtained,  and  it  was  a 
satisfactory  sale  from  all  view  points. 
While  there  were  no  particularly  high 
prices,  the  average  was  excellent 

The  grand  total  for  the  three  con- 
signments was  S20.640,  which  was 
quite  a  sum  of  money  to  change  hands 
on  89  head  of  cattle,  including  calves 
and  matrons  and  bulls.  The  years 
are  not  so  far  past  in  any  part  of  the 
world  where  this  would  have  been  con- 
sidered  a  phenomenal  sale.  An  aver- 
age of  $230  or  better,  when  40  years 
ago  $30  would  have  been  thought 
good  for  the  same  number  of  cows  in 
full  flow  of  milk.  This,  therefore,  is 
one  of  the  successful  Holstein  sales 
of  the  year,  everything  considered. 

Miller  Makes  Money. 

The  Miller  offering,  consisting  of 
42  head,  large  and  small,  of  which  26 
cows  and  heifers  brought  the  average 
price  of  $303.85.  Six  heifer  calves 
sold  for  $1,085,  an  average  of  $180.83. 
Ten  bulls,  mostly  less  than  one  year 


old,  average ,  $89  each.  The  whole 
consignment  brought  $8,970.  The  top 
of  this  consignment  was  the  9-year- 
old  cow.  Sarcastic  Dora  of  Millbrae, 
which  sold  to  Edwards  Bros,  of  Esca- 
lon  for  $600.  When  we  consider  that 
no  testing  for  butter  and  milk  pro- 
duction had  been  done,  the  prices  ob- 
tained were  very  satisfactory. 

The  Magruder  Offering. 

The  Gotshall  and  Magruder.  consign- 
ment of  28  head  brought  good  prices, 
especially  the  heifer  calves.  Eight 
of  these  sold  for  $1,315,  or  an  aver- 
age of  $164.38.  The  heifers  and  cows 
brought  $4,570,  making  an  average  of 
$304.66  for  the  15  head  consigned. 
The  bulls  brought  $445,  an  average  of 
$89  for  the  five  head. 

De  Wolfe  Does  Well. 

H.  A.  De  Wolfe  of  Ripon  sent  16 
head  of  excellent  Holstein  cows  and 
3  bulls,  all  of  which  brought  good 
prices.  They  were  an  even  lot  The 
prices  ranged  from  $200  to  $500  for 
the  16  cows,  bringing  a  total  of  $4,- 
950  of  $309.38.  The  three  bulls  aver- 
aged $130  each,  and  it  was  not  a  bully 
day  either. 


Why  shouldn't  rice  growers  spread 
their  straw  back  on  the  land  where  it 
is  not  too  much  infested  with  water- 
grass  ? 


CALEDONIA  SHORTHORNS 

LARGEST  AND  BEST  IN  THE  WEST 

Herd  consists  of  400  wonderful  breeding  matrons, 
combining  the  best  blood  of  the  noted  Harkness  and  Elindorff  herds. 

Herd  Sires: 

IMP.  CALEDONIA,  considered  the  best  Scotch  bull  imported  in  recent 
years. 

GAINFORD  MATCHLESS,  Grand  Champion  at  the  California  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Show  and  first  prize  as  a  Senior  yearling  at  the 
Chicago  International. 

PINE  GROVE  KING,  by  Champion  King  of  Cumberland,  out  of  Clipper 
dam,  and 

SELECT  SULTAN,  a  double  great  grandson  of  Whitehall  Sultan. 

Come  where  yon  can  get  the  largest  selection 
and  the  best  breeding. 

CALEDONIA  FARMS 

Office,  57  Post  St,  San  Francisco.  WEST  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


TNEEDA    QLK£N    410  DELL, 
Grand  Champion  State  Fair,  1918. 


1 1 N  M  1 1  \   GLENN  COUNTY    HRKI)  OF 

Duroc-Jersey  Hogs 

KEY   HERD  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 
Won   at  Sacramrnto: 
Grand    Champion    Sow,    Senior  Champloa 
Sow,  Junior  Champion  Rmtr,  wen  Firsts, 
'Hi  othor  hrlres. 

CLASSY  STOCK  FOB  SALE. 
40  bows  and  gilts,  man;  bred  to  our  great 
eastern  boar.  Experimental  Defender,  by 
old  Defender.  Also  a  few  choice  service 
boars,  and  some  toppy  pigs  of  King's  Col. 
and  Defender  breeding-.  Just  the  kind 
you  need. 

H.  P.  SLOCUM  &  SON 


Promote  Pork  Profits 

With  Better  Poland-Chinas  breeding 

I  have  a  few  young  boars  by  Joe's  King  just  ready  for  service.  They 
will  make  your  spring  crop  of  pigs  profitable  in  spite  of  high  price  of 
feed  and  labor.  They  are  the  big  type,  with  easy  feeding  and  quick- 
maturing  qualities.  I  have  priced  them  very  reasonably  for  a  quick 
sale.    Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars  or  call  and  see  them. 

WAUKEEN  FARM 

LES  McCRACKEN,  Prop.  RIPON,  CAL. 


WIINSOR 


Address  R.  K.  WALKER, 


RANCH  DUROCS 

Home  of 
WINSOR'S  GIANT  ORION 
We  won  at  Los  Angeles  Live 
Stock  Show 

GRAND  CHAMPION  SOW 

"Model  Defender  Lady" 

And  be  sure  you  look  up  our 
other  winnings 

Bonita,  San  Diego,  Co. 


CORN    BELT  HERDS 

Of  Prize  Winnins 

DUROC  JERSEYS 

and 

HAMPSHIRES 

Introduce  new  blood  into  your  herd  from 
these  well-known  eastern  herds. 

Let  me  quote  your  prices  on  one  or 
more  sows  or  bears  of  either  breed. 

Address  ROY  E.  FISHER, 

BOX  4,  LINCOLN,  NEB. 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LKA8T  MONET.   IT  MAKES  THKM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


Every  Hoc  on  the  Gardiner 
Ranch  Is  Cholera  Immune. 


Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  lers  and  feet  to  carry 
it.    The  best  boar  we  have  ever  seen. 

TOMMY   TUCKER  GARDINER'S   KING'S  COL. 

Is  the  model  you  can  aU  build  by.  Tou  won't  go  wrong 
If  you  do.  We  have  the  right  type.  We  aim  to  produce 
breeding;  stock  for  the  best  breeders.  We  have  bogs  of 
all  aces  and  both  sexes  for  sale.     Write  us  your  wants. 

THE   GARDINER  RANCH 

KOUTE  4,  BOX  735.  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS 

ORION'S  BONG  GANO.  a  wonderful  grandson  of  Orion  Cherry  King  and  Col.  Gano.  and 
the  greatest  Duroc  boar  in  the  State,  heads  this  select  herd  of  sows. 
Have  some  spring  Boars  at  attractive  prices.  Young  stork  for  sale. 

OONALI)  H.  (iltAII  Ol 
P.  0.  Box  177,  .  Lancaster,  Cal. 


America's 
Pioneer 
De*  Medicines 


hook  OH 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t»  any  address  by 
t»s  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  Weal  31st  Street,  New  York 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

OUROC-J  ER  SEVS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please 
SWINE  LAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.,  Woodland,  Cal. 
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Wmrrantmd  to  Giro  Satisfaction. 

Gomhault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


His  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

▲  Safe,  Speedy  end  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  rounder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  akin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  invaluable. 
_Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  (rive  Batlsf action.   Price  *1  7-* 

knHln        Onl.l    k*.  **  !-*-    'PI,*  J 


testimonials,  etc.  Address 


7he  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


"I've  saved  enough  time  since 
I  installed  a 

LOUDEN 

Litter  Carrier 

To  Pay  For  It 
3  Times  Over!" 


That's  why  one  dairy  farmer 
recently  told  us.  And  time  is 
not  the  only  factor  in  cleaning 
a  barn.  Shoveling  manure  ev- 
ery day  requires  man-power 
and  means  labor.  A  Louden 
Carrier  will  save  the  labor  of  at 
least  one  man.  Makes  barn 
cleaning  easier,  cuts  labor,  cuts 
labor,  cuts  cost. 

Send  for  Catalog"  and 
Free  Book  of  "Barn  Plans." 

CALIFORNIA 
HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 
420  E.  Third  St.,  I)ept  A, 
Los  Angeles 


AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS  IN 
NEVADA. 


Storage  of  water  in  the  Lahonton 
dam  near  Fallon  began  October  21. 
It  is  expected  that  an  ample  supply 
of  water  will  be  stored  before  early 
spring. 

For  miles  in  every  direction  the 
country  surrounding  Fallon  is  dotted 
with  stacks  of  alfalfa  hay  estimated 
to  contain  over  20,000  tons.  So  far 
only  about  15,000  tons  have  been  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  $15  to  $16  per 
ton.  This  valley  is  unusually  well 
equipped  for  cattle  and  sheep  feeding. 
The  soil  is  sandy  and  does  not  work 
into  mud  so  easily  as  the  heavier 
types  of  soil. 

Following  the  testing  for  tubercu- 
losis and  condemning  of  approximate- 
ly fifty  per  cent  of  the  milking  herds 
in  the  upper  Carson  Valley  near 
Gardnerville  and  Minden,  the  Douglas 
County  Creamery  has  made  arrange- 
ments to  ship  in  several  carloads  of 
tested  milk  cows  from  California  and 
Oregon  to  take  the  place  of  the  re- 
acting cows  ordered  slaughtered. 

At  a  recent  sale  in  Washoe  Valley 
to  a  Carson  Valley  farmer  of  a  herd 
of  thirty  cows  the  price  was  $110  per 
head  for  the  entire  herd. 

The  bee  industry  in  the  Newlands 
Project  near  Fallon  has  grown  to  be 
quite  a  profitable  business.  Bee 
keepers  have  had  a  very  successful 
year  in  producing  a  fine  quality  of 
honey.  The  honey  has  been  shipped 
out  in  five  gallon  cans,  selling  at  28c. 
E.  G.  Norton  has  the  largest  apiary 
in  the  project.  He  has  been  caring 
for  about  700  colonies  during  the  past 
season.  A  live  organization  of  some 
fifteen  members  has  been  organized 
to  promote  the  bee  industry  in  this 
section. 

Continued  interest  in  irrigation 
projects  is  being  experienced  in 
Nevada,  especially  in  the  extreme 
southern  country.  State  Engineer 
Scrugham  is  to  meet  the  farmers  of 
the  Mesquit  and  nearby  sections  along 
the  Virgin  River  to  organize  an  irri- 
gation district.  The  proposed  project 
is  to  divert  a  portion  of  the  flow  of 
water  from  the  Colorado  River. 
Arrangements  are  under  way  with 
the  Arizona  authorities,  and  no  diffi- 
culties are  looked  for  from  this 
source,  to  divert  the  water  from  the 
Arizona  side  of  the  river.  It  is  im- 
possible to  take  water  from  the 
Nevada  side  for  a  big  drift  of  sand  is 
experienced  at  this  point,  occasioned 
by  a  large  bend  which  causes  huge 
sand  bars  to  form  at  the  point  where 
the  canal  should  be  constructed  if  the 
Nevada  banks  of  the  river  were  to  be 
utilized.  Chief  Engineer  Cottrell  of 
the  State  Highway  Department  is 
altering  his  plan  for  the  construction 
of  a  concrete  bridge  to  allow  for  a 
suspension  flume  across  the  river 
from  the  Arizona  side,  which  will  de- 
liver water  to  the  project.  Without 
the  use  of  the  state  bridge  the  cost 
of  construction  would  be  excessive 
for  this  project.  The  lands  are  at 
present  unwatered,  and  there  is 
enough  acreage  to  form  an  irrigation 
district.  Land  in  this  section  is  ex- 
tremely productive.  With  nearby 
markets  in  Southern  California  and 
the  Nevrda  mining  towns  this  project 
will  soon  be  a  desirable  location  for 
new  settlers. 


The  Office  of  Cattle  '  Protection 
caused  the  arrest  of  B.  Zeff,  a 
slaughterer,  at  Modesto,  for  operating 
a  slau.ehter-house  in  that  city  without 
having  first  obtained  a  license  to  so 
operate  as  provided  in  the  "Hide  and 
Brand  Law."  Zeff  was  accused  of 
slaughtering' cattle  that  had  not  been 
inspected  for  marks  and  brands  by  an 
Inspector  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  James  B.  New- 
som,  Secretary  for  the  Office  of  Cattle 
Protection,  assisted  in  securing  evi- 
dence which  resulted  in  the  conviction 
of  Zeff,  who  was  ordered  to  pay  a  fine 
and  which  fine  was  paid. 


PALO    ALTO    PERCHERON  FARM 

STANFORD  UNIVERSITY,  CALIF. 

Phone  Palo  Alto  171 
PERCHERON     STALLIONS     AND  MARES. 
COLTS     SIRED     BY     CHAMPION  IBIDEM. 
FOR  SALE  AT  RIGHT  PRICES.    COME  AND 
LOOK    THEM    OVER    BEFORE    YOU  BUY. 

GEO.  EDWARDS,  Prop.  LEE  MARCHIS,  Mgr. 


BLOOD  WILL  TELL 

AT  THE  PANAMA-PACIFIC  EXPOSITION 

Just  4  years  ago  in  the  greatest  Berk- 
shire Show  ever  held  in  the  West,  our 
senior  herd  sire, 

STAR  LEADER 

was  made  Reserve  Grand  Champion  to 
his  great  sire,  Grand  Leader  2nd,  the 
Grand  Champion  of  the  Show. 

AT  THE  CALIFORNIA  INTERNATIONAL  SHOW 

last  week  a  carload  of  fat  barrows 
shown  by  Napa  Hospital  and  sired  by  a 
son  of  Star  Leader,  was  awarded  the 
Grand  Championship  over  all  breeds. 

AT  THE  1917  NATIONAL  SWINE  SHOW 

The  Grand  Championship  was  awarded 
to  Baron  Duke  201st.  This  year  his 
son,  our  Junior  herd  sire, 

NATOMAS  BARON  DUKE 
won    Grand   Championship  wherever 
shown  at  the   California  State  Pair 
and    at   the    California  International 
Livestock  Show. 


WE  WILL  SELL 


A  few  daughters  of  Star  Leader,  mated 
to  Natoma's  Baron  Duke  for  early 
spring  farrow,  also  a  few  granddaugh- 
ters of  Star  Leader. 


VbrlanJcSiforni^ 


ANCHORAGE 
FARMS 


ORLAND, 


CALIFORNIA 


LEHMAN'S  POLANDS 
REPEAT 

At  the  California  International  Livestock  Show  their  sensational  win- 
nings at  the  State  Fair  this  year.    They  are  the  big,  easy-feeding  type 
that  are  in  demand.    If  you  want  boars  that  will  put  your  hogs  on  the 
profit  side,  I  will  sell  you  some  of  my  best  at  prices  you  can't  resist. 
Call  at  the  farm  and  make  your  selection,  or  write  for  full  particulars. 

J.  F.  LEHMAN,  Lodi,  Cal. 


D Li  ROCS  --  JERSE\  S 

MARCH  GILTS  OUT  OF 

[GRAND   GOLDEN  MODEL 

Ry  the  famous  Roars — "Rivera  Col.  Cherry  Chief  and  Educator." 
Will  breed  to  "Republic  Orion  King." 
YEARLING  RECORD  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

GEORGE    JR.  REPUBLIC 

R.  A.  CONDEE,  Supt.  of  Agriculture.  CHINO,  CALIF. 


MERRITT- BOWERS  COMPANY 

HORSES  «f  QUALITY 


WE  REPEAT 


Our  remarkable  series  of  winnings  at  the 
California  International  Livestock  Show 

Our  prize-winners  are  for  sale. 

1 1 0 U S  E  S — JA  C  K  S  -S 1 1 0  RT  HORN  S— II E  R 1 1 I  O  It  DS 


TAGUS  RANCH, 


Tulare,  California 


The  California  Hog  Book  $2  Postpaid 
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(Continued  from  page  691.) 

Stallion.  3  yearn  old  and  under  4 — 1st,  2nd, 
Easton  tc  Ward. 

Stallion.  1  year  old  and  under  3 — Easton 
&  Ward. 

Stallion  Foal — 1st.  2nd.  Easton  tc  Ward. 

Mare.  4  years  old  or  over — 1st.  2nd.  Easton 
tc  Ward;  3rd.  Merritt  tc  Bowers,  Tulare,  Cal. 

Filly.  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 1st.  2nd. 
Eaj-ton  &  Ward. 

Filly  Foal — 1st.   Merritt  tc  Bowers. 

Champion  Stallion,  any  aire — Easton  tc 
Ward  on  Anwiek  Arthur. 

Reserve  Champion  Stallion — Easton  tV  Ward 
on  lilackhawk  Senator. 

Champ. on  Mare,  any  age — Easton  tc  Ward 
on  Blackhawk  Cheasie. 

Reserve  Champion  Mare — Easton  tc  Ward 
on  Rlaekhawk  Forest  Queen. 

Four  animals,  any  age.  get  ol v  one  sire — 
1st.  Easton  &  Ward. 

Two  animals,  any  age.  produce  of  one 
dam — 1st,  Easton  tc  Ward. 

Belgians. 

Stallion.  4  years  old  or  over — 1st.  2nd. 
3rd.  Merritt  tc  Bowers.  Tulare.  Calif. 

Stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 1st.  2nd. 
N  W.  Thompson.  Patterson,  Calif;  3rd.  Ratto 
Stork  Farm,  Napa.  Calif. 

Stallion.  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 1st  Mer- 
ritt &  Bowers. 

Stallion,  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 1st.  Mer- 
ritt tc  Bowers. 

Mare.  4  years  old  or  over — 1st.  2nd.  Ratio 
Stock  Farm;  3rd.  Merritt  tc  Bowers. 

Champion  Stallion,  any  age — Merritt  tc 
Bowers  on  Brussels. 

Reserve  Champion  Stallion — Thompson  on 
La  Courier. 

Champion  Mare,  any  asre — Ratto  on  Paula 
de  Lens. 

Reserve  Champion  Mare — Ratto  on  Bell  de 
Mars. 

Two  animals,  any  age,  produce  of  one  dam 
— 1st.  Merritt  tc  Bowers. 

Clydesdales. 

Stallion.  4  years  old  or  over — 1st.  Thos.  B. 
Dibblea  Estate.  Lompoc.  Calif. 

Stallion.  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 1st.  Dib- 
blee  Estate. 

Stallion.  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 1st,  Dib- 
blee  Estate. 

Stallion  Foal — 1st.  O.  II.  Brandt.  Snellville. 
Calif.  , 

Mare.  4  years  old  or  over — 1st.  2nd,  3rd, 
Brandt. 

Mare,  3  years  old  and  under  4 — 1st.  Dib- 
blee. 

Filly.  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 1st.  Dib- 
blee  Estate;  2nd,  Brandt. 

Filly,  1  year  old  and  under  3 — 1st.  Dlbblee 
Estate;  2nd.  Brandt. 

Filly  Foal — 1st.  Dibblee. 

Champion  Stallion,  any  age — Dibblee  Estate 
on  Bonnie  Edward. 

Reserve  Champion  Stallion — Dibblee  Estate 
on  Royal  Wilsone.  i 

Champion  Mare,  any  age — Dibblee  Estate 
on  Bonnie  Bloom. 


Reserve  Champion  Mare — Brandt  on  Vic- 
toria. 

Four  animals,  anv  ace.  gel  of  one  sire — 1st 
Dibblee  Estate. 

-  .-rrherons. 


Stallion,  4  yc~ 
Thompson,  Patti  • 
&  Bowers.  Tulare. 

Stallion.    3  year 
Thompson;  2nd.  Mer 
Stallion,    2  years 


old  or  over — 1st,  N.  W. 
Calif;  2nd.  3rd.  Merritt 


Id    and   under  4 — 1st 

.  &  Bowers. 
.1    and    under  3 — 1st, 
Thompson;  2nd,  Merrill  St  iiuwers;  3rd,  Ruth 
:  Maxwell,  Sonoma.  Cal  f. 

|  Stallion.  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 1st. 
;  Thompson;'  2nd.  3rd,  L.  a.  Hull.  Mountain- 
view,  Calif. 

Stallion  Foal — 1st.  University  of  California. 
Davis.  Calif;  2nd.  3rd.  Ruth  Maxwell. 

Mare,  4  years  old  or  over — 1st.  2nd,  3rd, 
Dniv.  of  Calif. 

Mare,  Tl  years  old  and  under  4 — 1st.  Palo 
Alto  Percheron  Farm.  Stanford  University. 
Calif. 

Filly.  2  years  old  and  under  3 — 1st.  L.  A. 
Hall. 

Filly.  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 1st.  Ruth 
Maxwell. 

Filly  Foal — 1st.  2nd,  3rd.  Univ.  of  Calif. 
Grand    Champion    Stallion — Thompson  on 

Sensation. 

Reserve    Grand  Champion — Thompson  on 

Kerry. 

Grand  Champion  Mare — Univ.  of  Calif,  on 
Fernandez  Luciele. 

Reserve  Grand  Champion  Mare — Palo  Alto 
Percheron  Farm  on  Palo  Alto  Bedlia. 

Four  animals,  any  age.  get  of  one  sire— 
1st.  2nd.  Univ.  of  Calif.;  3rd.  Palo  Alto  Per- 
cheron Farm. 

Two  animals,  any  are,  produce  of  one  dam 
— 1st.  Univ.  of  Calif;  2nd.  Palo  Alto  Perche- 
ron Farm. 

Sheep  Show  a  Fine  One. 

The  detail  of  the  sheep  awards  that 
were  too  late  for  publication  lasl  week 
follow: 

Rtimboulllet. 

Ram.  2  years  old  or  over — 1st,  2nd,  3rd, 
Bullard  Bros.,  Woodland. 

Ram.  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 1st,  2nd,  3rd. 
Bullard  Bros. 

Ram  lamb  uhder  1  year — 1st,  2nd,  3rd. 
Bullard  Bros. 

Ewe.  2  years  old — 1st,  2nd,  3rd,  Bullard 
Bros. 

Ewe.  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 1st,  2nd,  3rd, 
Bullard  Bros. 

Ewe.  under  1  year — 1st,  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia; 2nd.  3rd.  Bullard  Bros. 

Champion  Ram — Bullard  Bros. 

Reserve  Champion  Ram — Bullard  Bros. 

Champion  Ewe — Bullard  Bros.' 

Reserve  Champion  Ewe — Bullard  Bros. 

Pen  of  4  lambs,  either  sex,  bred  by  exhib- 
itor— 1st.  2nd,  Bullard  Bros.;  3rd,  University 
of  California. 

Pen  of  4  lambs,  either  sex,  get  of  one  sire — 
Bullard  Bros. 

Flock,  consisting  of  1  ram.  any  aire;  2  ewes 
1  years  old  and  under  2;  2  ewes  under  1  year 
old — 1st.  Bullard  Bros. 


Hampshire. 

Ram.  2  years  old  or  over — 1st.  Calla  Grove 

Farm..  Manteca. 

Ram.  lambs  under  1  year — 1st.  2nd.  Uni- 
versity of  California;  3rd.  Calla  Grove  Farm. 

Ewe.  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 1st,  2nd,  C. 
Harold  Hopkins,  Woodland:  3rd,  Calla  Grove 
(  Farm. 

Ewe  under  1  year — 1st,  3rd,  University  of 
California;  2nd.  Calla  Grove  Farm. 

Champion  Ram — University  of  California. 

Reserve  Champion  Ram — Calla  Grove  Farm. 

Champion  Ewe — C.  Harold  Hopkins. 

Reserve  Champion  Ewe — University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

Pen  of  4  lambs,  either  sex,  bred  by  ex- 
hibitor— 1st.  University  of  California:  2nd, 
Calla  Grove  Farm. 

Flock — 1st.  Calla  Grove  Farm. 

Kouthdowns. 

Ram  lamb  under  1  year — 1st,  University  of 

'  California. 

Ewe  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 1st,  2nd.  3rd, 
Univ.  of  Calif.  * 

Champion  Ram — Univ.  of  Calif. 
Pen  of  4  lambs,  either  sex.  bred  by  exhib- 
itor— 1st.  Univ.  of  Calif. 


-1st.  Ratto 
Butte  City 


3rd. 


Shropshire. 

Ram  1  year  old  and  under  2- 
Stock    Farm,    Napa;    2nd.  3rd. 
Ranch.  Butte  City. 

Ram  lamb  under    1  year — 1st,  2nd, 

Butte  City  Ranch. 

Ewe  2  years  or  over — 1st.  3rd.  Butte  City 
Ranch;  2nd.  Ratto  Stock  Farm. 

Ewe  1  year  old  and  under  2 — 1st.  Ratto 
Stock  Farm:  2nd.  3rd.  Butte  City  Ranch. 

Ewe  under  1  year — 1-t  Ratto  Slock  Farm: 
2nd.  3rd.  Butte  City  Ranch. 

Champion  Ram — Ratto  Stock  Farm. 

Reserve  Champion  Ram — Butte  City  Ranch. 

Champion  Ewe — Butte  City  Ranch. 


412-1 11  Sangome  St. 
Sun   Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BEST 
POLAND  CHINA 
BREEDING 

Selected  from  20  of  the  leading  herds  of 

FRESNO  COUNTY  POLAND-CHINA  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

60  HEAD  BRED  SOWS,  BRED  GILTS,  OPZN  GILTS, 
SERVICE  BOARS 

To  be  sold  at  Public  Auction  at 

FRESNO,  CALIF.,  NOV.  19, 1919 

union  LINES — Big  Bob  Wonder,  Giant  Jones.  Giant  Bob  (1919  Calif.  Grand  Champion), 
Orange  Boy.  Fresno  Boy  (Fred  Gatewood's  Champion).  Evolution.  Knur's  Bit*  Bone 
Leader  (1918  Calif.  Grand  Champion),  Model  Fellow.  Kind's  Bir  Bone.  Bur  Orphan, 
Hather's  Big-  Bob.  President,  Etc. 

Lunch  at  11a.  m.  Sale  starts  at  12  o'clock  sharp. 

For  catalog  or  further  particulars  write  the  Secretary 


ALFRKD  C.  Kl  (  Kl.AM),  President. 
COL.  6E0.  W.  BELL.  Auctioneer 


H  LLTEB  C.  Fit  RUN.  Secretary 
Bt  A,  Box  189,  Fresno. 


BASSETT' S  ADr^riED 

POLAND 
CHINAS 

WIN  OVER  OTHER  POLANDS  IN  SHOW  RING 

At  the  California  International  Livestock  Show  we  won  Grand  Champion 
sow,  five  other  Championships  and,  6  firsts  besides  other  awards.  On  fat 
barrows  we  won  Grand  Champion,  Senior  Champion  barrow,  Champion  pen- 

and  all  firsts. 


GRAND  rilAMI'll 


WIN  OVER  OTHER  BREEDS  IN  THE  MARKET 

In  competition  with  all  breeds  our  fat  barrows  were  awarded  by  the  judge, 
Grand  Champion  Barrow,  Champion  Senior  Barrow  and  Reserye  Champion 
Pen  of  3  Barrows.  On  dressed  carcass,  Grand  Champion,  First,  Second  and 
Third.   Last  and  most  important  of  all : — 

OUR  CARLOADS  OF  FAT  RECORDS  TOPPED  THE  MARKET 

In  our  auction  after  the  showing  our  best  carload  sold  for  17c,  while  the 
best  carload  of  other  breeds  brought  15%c. 

If  you  want  to  start  right,  or  if  you  want  to  improve  your  present  breed- 
ing, we  can  supply  you  with  what  you  want. 

WATCH  FOR  OUR  NEXT  SALE 


(iRA.NI)    CHAMPION    n  ARROW 


M.  and  A.  L.  BASSETT 


HANFORD, 


CALIFORNIA 
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'Reserve  Champion  Ewe — Butte  City  Ranch. 
Pen  of  4  lamsbe,  either  sex.  bred  by  exh.it>- 
itor — Ratio  Stock  Farm. 

Pen  of  4  lambs,  either  sex,  ret  of  one 
sire — Ratto  Stock  Farm. 

Rom  Hey. 

All  awards  to  University  of  California. 
Coir  led  ale. 

Ram.  2  years  old  or  over — 1st,  Ellenwood 
and  Ramsey,  Red  Bluff. 

Champion  Ram — Ellenwood  and  Ramsey. 


Mr.  O'Connor  Thought  He  Would  Be  Left  Out. 


DAIRY  PRODUCTS  EXHIBIT  AT 
SAW  FRANCISCO  LIVE  STOCK 
SHOW. 


The  dairy  industries  exhibit  at  the 
California  International  Live  Stock 
Show  was  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Dairy  Industry  Department  of  the 
University  of  California.  Seventeen 
varieties  of  cheese  made  inCalifornia 
were  shown,  'including  practically 
every  grade  and  table  cheeses.  Cross 
sections  of  each  cheese  were  on  ex- 
hibition to  illustrate  type  and  qual- 
ity. The  judges  of  cheese  and  but- 
ter classes  were  Mr.  T.  J.  Harris  of 
the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange, 
and  Prof.  H.  S.  Baird  of  Davis.  Prof. 
C.  L.  Roadhouse  of  Davis  judged  the 
commercial  milk  and  cream  classes. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  exhibitors.  Butter 
and  cheese  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
was  shown  and  all  of  very  high  qual- 
ity. The  winning  exhibit  of  Pete 
Peterson,  Valley  Flower  Co-operative 
Creamery,  Perndale,  was  noticeable 
for  uniformity  of  color,  quality  and 
texture  throughout. 

The  butter  and  cheese  awards  were 
as  follows: 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  AWARDS. 
(List  prepared  by  •!.  C.  Marqnardt.) 

Creamery  Butter — 1st.  Pete  Peterson,  Valley 
Flower  Co-operative  Creamery.  Ferndale. 

Other  scores  over  90 — Western  Meat  Co., 
San  Francisco,  93;  Hooper  Creamery.  1801 
Polk.  San  Francisco,  93;  J.  R.  Welke.  Sierra 
Valley  Creamery  Loyalton,  93;  San  Joaquin, 
Valley  Milk  Producing-  Association,  Madera, 
92^ ;  A.  Wirz.  Hollister  Creamery,  Hollister, 
92%;  C.  A.  Holm,  Moss  Rose  Creamery  San 
Francisco  92;  H.  Bino.  Petaluma  Creamery, 
Petalurrta,  92;  Castroville  Creamery,  Castro- 
ville.  l)U;  H.  Dors,  University  Farm,  Davis,  92; 
<  arl  Hansen  lanford.  91%:  Harry  Wolf. 
Crystal  Ore;!,!  ry  Sacramento,  91:  Danish 
Creamery,  Fi-esno.  90%. 

Display  of  Creamery  Butter— 1st,  Makins  & 
Company,  San  Francisco.  Judged  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Baird,  University  of  California,  Davis.  T.  J. 
Harris,  Official  Scorer  on  S.  F.  Exchange. 

Cheddar  Cheese — 1st,  University  Farm,  Da- 
vis, 94.  Other  scores  over  90 — Northern  Cali- 
fornia Milk  Producers'  Assn..  Sacramento,  93. 

California  Cheese — 1st,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Davis,  93.    Other  scores  over  90:  May-  I 
rose.  Western  Meat  Co.,  San  Francisco.  92. 

Jack  Cheese — 1st,  Associated  Dairymen.  Sol- 
edad.  93  V4 .  Other  scores  over  90:  G.  V. 
Quinto.  Patterson.  92. 

Swiss  Cheese — 1st.  Calif.  Central  Creamery 
Co.,  San  Francisco,  95% 

The  milk  and  cream  awards  were 
as  follows: 

Class  688.  best  bottled  certified  milk — 1st, 
Hollow  Hill  Farm  of  Colton;  2nd,  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Class  689.  best  bottle  certified  cream — 1st, 
Hollow  Hill  Farm  of  Colton. 

Class  694.  best  botMed  pasteurized  milk — 
1st,  Columbia  Dairy,  231  Franklin,  San  Fran- 
cisco: 2nd,  Sau  Mateo  Dairy,  1818  Howard 
St..  San  Francisco;  3rd  Dairy  Delivery  Co., 
3550  19th  St.  San  Francisco. 


B.  O.  Cowan,  introduced  as  the  man 
who  knows  more  about  Shorthorns 
than  anyone  else  and  the  most  loved 
by  Shorthorn  men,  spoke  on  the  sen- 
timent in  the  Shorthorn  business.  L. 
A.  Nares,  president  of  the  California 
Cattlemen's  Association,  briefly 
sketched  his  cattle  experience,  begin- 
ning with  Mexican  "Longhorns"  and 
culminating  with  the  importation  of 
a  carload  of  registered  Shorthorn 
bulls. 


Frank  D.  Tomson,  representative  of 
the  American  Shorthorn  Breeders'  As- 
sociation and  editor  of  the  Shorthorn 
in  America,  gave  a  very  interesting 
and  inspiring  talk.  He  declared  that 
there  is  not  a  fraternal  order  in  which 
the  members  are  in  closer  harmony 
than  are  the  breeders  of  Shorthorns 
throughout  the  country.  He  ascribed 
the  stability  of  the  Shorthorn  indus- 
try to  the  fact  that  it  comprises  a 
very  large  number  of  farmers  with 


comparatively  small  herds.  He  esti- 
mated the  number  at  over  30,000  with 
an  average  of  about  20  head  each.  He 
advised  that  Shorthorn  breeders 
strive  to  interest  their  neighbors  in 
Shorthorns. 


Cane  molasses  as  a  feed  for  hogs 
and  cattle  is  coming  to  the  front  quite 
rapidly.  It  contains  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  sugar,  running  all  the  way 
from  45  to  50  per  cent  sugar. 


FAeNowanJ  Why  of 


1— Natural  Rock  Salt 
Now  generally  discarded  by 
stock  feeders  who  have  tried 
Cary-ized  Block  Sail,  because  of 
its  impurities,  shale  and  rough 
edges  which  frequently  lacerate 
animals*  tongues  and  cause 
other  troubles. 


2—Carey-ized  Block  Salt 
composed  entirely  of  Pure  Dairy 
Salt,  pressed  into  solid  50  lb. 
blocks,  overcomes  all  the  trou- 
bles of  natural  rock  salt.  Placed 
under  a  shed  in  pasture  or  rantte 
it  salts  animals  regularly  with- 
out waste. 


3—Carey-ized  Block  Salt 
Sulphurized 
combines  Pure  Dairy  Salt  with 
just  the  right  proportion  of  sul- 
phur to  meet  the  needs  of  ani- 
mal systems.  Promotes  growth 
of  young  stock  and  health  of 
mature  stock. 


STOCK  TONIC 

BLOCK  AND  BRICK 

Like  all  really  great  things  in  scientific  discovery  and  manufacture, 
Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  is  the  result  of  gradual  development.  Years  ago  we 
sold  the  Natural  Rock  Salt  for  stock  feeding,  in  connection  with  our  other 
salts,  because  there  was  nothing  better  to  be  had  at  that  time.  But  we  found 
that  it  often  contained  impurities  which  disagreed  with  animals;  stock  feed- 
ers also  complained  that  their  animals  suffered  from  sore  tongues,  caused 
by  licking  the  sharp  edges  and  shale  in  the  natural  rock  salt.  , 

So  we  conceived  the  idea  of  pressing  Pure  Dairy  Salt  into  solid  block  form; 
had  special  machinery  built  which  exerts  a  pressure  of  3000  pounds  to  the 
square  inch,  and  produced  the  now  famous  Carey-ized  Block  Salt.  It  repre- 
sents the  most  convenient,  surest  and  economical  way  of  salting  live  stock. 

The  great  demand  for  a  Sulphurized  Salt  among  stock  feeders  next  engaged  our  atten- 
tion. Sulphur  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  needs  of  all  animals,  is  the  very  best  blood  purifier 
known  to  medical  science.  It  is  direct  in  its  action  on  the  liver  and  spleen;  also  a  vital  ele- 
ment of  the  muscles,  hair  and  skin.  Carey-ized  Block  Salt,  sulphurized,  meets  this  demand 
at  a  minimum  cost  in  money  and  trouble.  Finally,  after  consultation  with  practical  live 
stock  men  and  with  the  aid  of  the  United  Slates  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry,  we  prepared 
and  adopted  the  formula  for  Carey-ized  Slock.  Tonic  Block  an<l  Brick — 

The  Guaranteed  Worm  Destroyer 
and  General  Live  Stock  Conditioner 

This  product  represents  the  most  approved  method  of  promoting  animal  health.  It  does 
away  with  powders,  liquids,  dosing  and  drenching  — permits  animals  to  condition  themselves 
according  to  their  own  instincts,  without  bother  to  the  caretaker,  and  at  minimum  expense.  It 
supplies,  in  correct  proportions,  all  the  vegetable  and  mineral  salts  which  animal  nature  de- 
mands, and  in  which  ordinary  feeds  are  deficient,  besides  being  an  unfailing  worm  destroyer. 

Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  was  put  on  the  market  only  after  it  had  been  thoroughly  tested  by 
practical  stock  feeders  and  proven  to  produce  the  results 
we  claim  for  it  in  every  particular     We  guarantee  it,  be- 
cause we  know  that  itns  right  and  can  be  depended  upon 
for  satisfactory  results  when  fed  according  to  directions. 

Sold  on  60-Days'  Trial  Under  a 
Positive  Satisfaction  Guarantee 


4— Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic 
is  composed  only  of  the  follow- 
ing: Iron  Sulphate,  Powdered 
Gentian  Root.  Bicarbonate  of 
Soda,  Sulphur,  Quassia,  Carbon- 
ized Peat,  Charcoal,  and  Pure 
Dairy  Salt.  It  prevents  worms 
and  scours,  keeps  digestion  in 
good  order  and  saves  feed,  vital- 
izes the  blood,  promotes  healthy 
activity  of  kidneys,  liver  and 
k  bowels.  Does  awav  with  dosing 
and  drenching.  Salts  animals 
regularly  and  economically. 


Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  3-lb.  Bricks  or  50-lb.  Blocks  are 
sold  by  Grocers,  General  Stores,  Druggists,  Feed  and  Hard- 
ware Stores.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  us  his 
name  (no  money)  and  we  will  send  him  for  you  12  bricks 
(35-!bs.)  at  $2.90  f.  o.  b.  Hutchinson,  or  50-lb.  block  $3.25.  or 
if  you  prefer  send  us  the  amount  and  we  will  3end  goods 
direct  to  you  freight  collect.  If  at  the  end  of  60  days'  trial 
according  to  directions  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  we  will 
refund  all  your  money,  including  carrying  charges.  Your 
banker  will  tell  you  we  are  responsible.  Fill  out  and  mail 
us  the  coupon  for  free  book  "Making  Live  Stock  Pay." 

The  Carey  Salt  Company 

Dept.  287  v  Hutchinson,  Kansas 


|  ClKy  Slit  Co.,  Dept.   i       Hutchinson.  Kan. 

Please  ship  Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic 
per  check  mark  below  under  your 
60-Day  Trial  Offer. 

D  Care  of  Mv  Dealer. 
D  Direct  to  Me  (money  order 

enclosed) . 
O  One  24-Briclt  Case. 

□  One  12-BrickCase. 

□  One  50-lb.  Block. 

□  Send  Free  Book  "Making 
Live  Stock  Pay." 


|  I  have   hogs  cows  »heer> 

I   horses. 

I 


My  Dealer's  Name 


P.  O. 


State.. 


My  Name.. 


d  P.O. 


..State.. 


SHOKTHOKX  BR  K  EI) KltS'  BAN- 
QUET. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 

The  Shorthorn  banquet  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  California  Interna- 
tional Live  Stock  Show  in  the  Cali- 
fornia Building  on  Thursday  night  of 
last  week,  was  a  very  enjoyable  affair. 
Chas.  N.  Hawkins  acted  as  toastmas- 
ter  in  his  usual  genial  and  informal 
way  and  made  everyone  feel  right  at 
home.  He  introduced  the  group  of 
herdsmen  present  and  declared  they 
deserved  a  large  part  of  the  credit 
for  the  success' of  the  show. 


CLEARED 

Stamps,  Willows,  Etc. — By  internal  com- 
bustion. No  more  explosives,  hand-grub- 
bing or  stump-pullers.   Stumps  cleared  with 

CBESOLITE 
Stay  cleared.    Willows  never  sprout  again, 
and  the  entire  operation  costs  only  one- 
tenth  of  any  other  known  process. 

Write  for  prices.        Agents  wanted. 
LOUIS  BAHRS,  Loomis,  Cal. 


PROPER  CALF  FOOD 

First  week,  columstrura  milk.  Second 
week,  part  milk,  some  AN-FO  Calf  Meal 
in  water.  Third  week,  less  milk,  .more 
AN-FO.  and  water.  Fourth  week,  little 
milk,  still  more  AN-FO  and  water.  After 
that,  no  milk,  just  AN-FO  and  water.  Use 
skimmilk  instead  of  water  if  you  have  it. 
Raises  sturdy  calves.  Feed  dealers  or  Ani- 
mal Food  Co.,  Oakland,  supply 


fflflBHBBffl 


REFLEX 

SLICKER;' 


Boston  Mass 

ten 


Water! 

r      All  you  want  the  year  round 
wherever  you  want  it — for  houtr,  barn,' 
field,  any  place.    Bore  your  own  well, 
as  thousands  have  done,  with  our  time-tcstedl 

Standard  Well-Boring  Outfit 

Easily  opersted  by  hand.    Bores  wells  8co  j 
16  in.  d'«a.,  up  lo  100ft.  deep.  One  mtn 
boughtoutfit  8  years  age  and  has  bored  A 
over  25,000  feel  of  wells. 


is  the  wet  weather 
service  uniform  for 
the  regular  men 
who  make  ever/ 
day  count. 

Look  for  the 

Reflex  Edg*e -s-f^-c. 
A.J.  Tower  Co 


BORES  100  FT.  WELLS  BY  HAND 


Make  ».:o  to  $30  per  day  boring  wells 
lor  neighbors—  easy  to  get  50  cts.  to  f  2  per  ^ 
L   E.  C.  Cole,  Porter,  Okla..  writes:- Have  ! 
Just  bored  41  loot  well  for  neighbor  Id  oae  day  ' 
and  made  $41.00. 

★ Thousands  used  during  war  by  „^L> 
U.  3.  and  English  Governments.  f\ 
Satisfied  users  tn  46  state*. 
Every  claim  gwxran  teed  and  proved.  Write  j 
TODAY  for  Information  and  testimonials. 
Addrese  Dept.  p8 
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THE  SPECIALTY  DEVICE  CO. 

106  W  3rd  STfiELT  CINCINNATI  0. 
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|      Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


POULTRY    SHOW    AT  INTERNA- 
TIONAL PASSES  INTO  HISTORY. 


(Written  for  Paclfle  Bural  Preas.) 

So  far  as  the  poultry  and  rabbit 
exhibits  were  concerned,  the  first  an- 
nual exhibition  of  the  California  In- 
ternational Livestock  Show,  held  at 
the  California  Building,  San  Francisco, 
was  a  great  success.  While  there 
have  been  larger  displays  of  poultry 
at  previous  exhibitions,  the  quality  of 
the  birds  shown  has  rarely  been  ex- 


Dr.  Frederick  D'Evelyn, 
Hi-  hobby  is  rabbits,  but  he  likes  poultry. 

celled,  and  as  for  the  rabbit  section,  it 
scored  a  record  in  point  of  number  of 
entries,  and  from  the  fanciers'  stand- 
point it  suffered  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  shows  that  have  preceded  it 
on  this  side  of  the  continent.  The 
attendance  was  good  considering  the 
handicap  of  situation.  The  California 
Building,  while  ideal  from  the  stand- 
point of  accommodation  of  the  stock 
housed,  is  too  remote  from  the  city's 
center  for  the  convenience  of  a  patron- 
izing public,  and  the  attendance  was 


Your  Chance  Now  to 

5  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  j 

"  Stephens'  New  Trappers'  Book  tells  yoa  how.  ' 

■  Coyotes,  Muskrats,  Skunks,  Wild  Cats  and  ■ 

■ all  other  Western  Furs  are  selling  in  Denver  this  p— 
year  at  the  highest  prices  ever  paid.  ™ 

■  r\fMT  7TO  COLORADO  is  the  Closest  ■ 
~  UCslM  V  £iX\  and  Best  Market  on  earth  _ 

■  for  Western  Trappers  and  Fur  Shippers.  Staph-  ■ 

■ ena  of  Denver  is  the  largest  exclusive  buyer  of  mm 
Western  Raw  Furs  in  the  world. 

■  CTrDUFVQ  charges  you  no  com-  ■ 
01  JCaaT  mission-saves  you  60c  _ 

mm  to  $10  on  express  or  parcel  post  and  you  get  your  ■ 
mm  money  2  to  10  days  quicker— because  Denver  la  mm 
m  closer  to  your  town  than  any  other  Important 

■  Fur  Center.  ■ 
_  TDAVCAT  FACTORY  PRICES.  _ 

■  X  XVfTki       Stephana  sells  Traps,  Animal  ■ 

■  Baits  and  all  trappers'  supplies  at  rock  bottom  pa 
price*.  Write  today  for  Big.  Illustrated  Trap  _ 

■  Catalog,  Trappers'  Guide.  For  Price  List  and  ■ 
_  Shipping  Tags— ALL  FREE  AND  POSTPAID.  _ 

E.  A.  Stephens  &  Co.  a 

172  Stephana  Bids. 
DENVER,  COLORADO,  U.  S.  A. 


■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■a 

TrdT>t>ers  Guide  /Tree 
■■■■■■ ■■■■■■■■■■ 
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perhaps  not  more  than  one-third  of 
what  it  would  have  been  if  located  on 
some  commodious  lot  on  upper  Mar- 
ket street.  However,  all  things  con- 
sidered, there  can  be  no  justifiable 
complaint  of  lack  of  public  apprecia- 
tion. The  old  ballroom  of  the  build- 
ing, in  which  the  poultry,  pigeon  and 
rabbit  entries  were  installed,  was  kept 
alive  with  interested  visitors  through- 
out the  week,  and  on  the  final  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  the  alleys  were  fairly 
jammed  with  people,  both  those  who 
knew  stock  and  those  who  didn't  but 
would  like  to — and  the  latter  as  usual 
were  in  the  large  majority.  The  classy 
birds  and  rabbits  of  all  varieties  were 
a  delight  and  inspiration  to  admiring 
throngs  of  adults,  and  the  crow  and 
cackle  of  the  fowl,  the  freaky-feath- 
ered pigeons,  and  the  capering  of  the 
frolicsome  bunnies  were  a  source  of 
unrestrained  delight  to  the  juvenile 
element. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  exhib- 
itors no  disappointment  was  regis- 
tered. On  the  contrary,  quite  a  little 
real  business  was  done.  A  large  num- 
ber of  orders  for  stock  and  eggs  were 
taken  through  the  week,  and  in  nearly 
all  instances  good  and  in  some  cases 
fancy  prices  were  obtained.  One  sat- 
isfied buyer  from  abroad  paid  $150 
for  a  pen  of  12  hens  and  one  rooster — 
Barred  Rocks. 

Chas.  H.  Vodden  of  Los  Gatos  had 
a  large  entry  of  superb  birds  of  the 
Barred  Rock  variety,  and  almost 
swept  the  deck  in  prize-taking.  His 
success  was  beyond  his  anticipations 
— and  he  had  reason  to  expect  some- 
thing from  his  22  years  of  breeding  in 
this  line.  We  present  in  this  issue  a 
picture  of  Mr.  Vodden's  prize  cockerel. 
The  Poppy  Hill  Poultry  Firm,  Oak- 
land, also  made  some  nice  winnings 
on  showings  of  this  popular  American 
breed. 

In  the  Rhode  Island  Red  class, 
which  scored  the  largest  number  of 
entries  of  any  one  variety,  and  in 
which  much  interest  was  shown,  M. 
E.  Jeter  of  San  Francisco,  and  Oak 
Shadows  Farm  of  Redwood  walked 
away  with  the  bulk  of  the  prizes.  Oak 
Shadows  also  won  the  special  award 
for  the  best  hen  in  the  show  with  a 
Buff  Orpington,  also  the  sweepstakes 
prize  for  the  pen  of  best  egg-layers. 
These  were  Buff  Orpingtons  also. 
Samuel  Abrams  of  Los  Altbs  won  sec- 
ond on  pullet — a  bird  of  fine  type  and 
beautiful  plumage. 

Among  the  Wyandotte  entries,  of 
which  some  splendid  specimens  were 
shown  in  all  colorings,  our  old 
friend,  Wm.  A.  French  of  Stockton, 
won  first  on  hen  and  first  on  pullet 
in  the  Silver  Laced  class.  Incidentally 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  French 
also  showed  an  outstanding  winner 
in  the  Rouen  Duck  class  with  first  old 
drake.  He  also  won  second  on  old 
ducks. 

Los  Angeles,  which  is  reputed  to 
have  contracted  the  crowning  habit 
in  an  exaggerated  form,  furnished  the 
prize  rooster  of  the  exhibit  in  the 
shape  of  a  Dark  Cornish  cock  entered 
by  Percival  E.  Edouart,  who  took  sec- 
ond on  hen  in  the  same  class. 
The  Babbits. 

The  large  rabbit  display  came  \in  for 
much  favorable  comment.  The  Flem- 
ish Giants  led  the  procession  in  point 
of  numbers  and  interest,  Erwin  Wies- 
ner  the  superintendent  of  this  depart- 
ment, falling  in  for  full  honors  in  this 
class  in  the  distribution  of  cups  and 
ribbons.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 


Cash  for  Turkeys 

AND  ALL  POULTRY 

Be  fair  with  yourself.  You  have  used  great  care  and  hard  work  raising  your  flocks. 
Why  not  use  the  same  careful  methods  in  marketing  them 

Take  no  chances  hut  seU  direct  to  the  largest  exclusive  Poultry  house  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  whose  responsibility  is  unquestioned,  and  be  sure  to  get  the  highest  market  price. 

Our  reputation  is  built  on  fair  dealings,  honest  weights,  and  quick  remittances,  cov- 
ering* a  period  of  12  years. 

References,  Citizens'  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  CaUfornla, 
or  your  own  Banker  can  tell  you  who  we  are. 

NATIONAL  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

611  E.  THIRD  STREET  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Write  us  the  number  of  Turkeys  or  Fowls  you  may  have  to  sell  as  we  operate  branch 
houses  and  may  have  a  buyer  in  your  vicinity. 


Livestock  Show  week  was  a  banquet 
tendered  to  the  directors  last  Sunday 
afternoon  by  Erwin  Wiesner. 

Same  of  the  silver  cups  offered  for 
outstanding  exhibits  in  the  rabbit  dis- 
play were  distributed  as  follows:  The 
Sperry  Flour  Company's  cup,  offered 
for  the  best  and  largest  display  of 
all  varieties,  went  to  Ernest  Wiesner; 
as  did  also  the  handsome  cup  offered 
by  the  Oakland  Tribune.  The  Dr. 
D'Evelyn  silver  cup,  offered  for  the 


j  I  n5^£#rize  dfockerel 

/£>red  and  Owned  by  CiiagM.Voddeii, 
c£ps  Gtaios,  Caljf 

best  and  largest  display  of  all  vari- 
eties entered  from  San  Francisco 
County,  went  to  the  Exposition  Rab- 
bitry,  and  the  J.  E.  Stewart  cup,  of- 
fered for  the  second  best  and  largest 
display  of  all  varieties,  passed  to  the 
possession  of  W.  Hickling. 

Messrs.  D'Evelyn,  Moore,  and  Wies- 
ner have  every  reason  for  self-con- 
gratulation on  the  excellence  of  the 
showing  made  in  their  respective  de- 
partments. 


OAKLAND  rOULTRY  SHOW  NEXT. 


During  Thanksgiving  week — namely, 
from  November  25-30 — the  Oakland 
Show  of  poultry,  pigeons,  rabbits,  and 
pet  stock  will  be  held  at  the  Oakland 
Auditorium,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Alameda  County  Poultry  Association. 
Besides  ribbons  and  trophies,  some  at- 
tractive cash  prizes  for  best  exhibits 
have  been  provided.  A  general  invi- 
tation to  poultry  and  rabbit  men  is 
extended. 


BABBIT  CONGRESS  AT  INTERNA- 
HON  IL. 


The  meeting  of  the  Rabbit  Congress 
which  convened  at  the  Livestock  Show 
was  well  attended,  both  by  breeders 
and  fanciers.  Frederick  W.  D'Evelyn 
of  the  Pacific  Rabbit  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation presided.  He  said  the  Con- 
gress at  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the 
Rabbit  Congress  at  San  Francisco, 
were  both  making  history  and  en- 
deavoring to  solves  problems  of  sig- 
nificance to  the  rabbit  industry.  The 
program,  while  elucidating  important 
facts  more  directly  associated  with 
the  "Fancy,"  also  emphasized  very 
strongly  the  "back  yard"  rabbit  as  a 
valuable  asset  in  the  solution  of  the 
H.  C.  L. 

Farm  Adviser  Lee  of  the  U.  S.  Agri- 
cultural Department,  presented  in  a 
graphic  and  attractive  manner  "Rab- 
bits and  All  About  Them."  He  said: 
"The  breeding  and  raising  of  rabbits 
was  no  longer  a  mere  hobby  or  fad; 
but  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance 
to  enlist  the  attention  and  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Government,  through  its 
Specialized  Agricultural  Department." 
Mr.  Lee  recommended  a  more  careful 
selection  of  stock,  as  the  latter  was 
the  real  basis  for  successful  rabbit 
culture. 

Judge  Louis  Regner  stated  that  the 
present  rabbit  display  had  never  been 
equalled  either  in  quality  or  in  num- 
bers by  any  exhibition  west  of  Chi- 
cago. Mr.  John  J.  Oliver  of  Rich- 
mond, rather  startled  the  audience  by 
saying,  "We  ar  now  prepared  to  pro- 
duce rabbit  meat — and  there  is  none 
better — at  ten  cents  per  pound.  Un- 
der such  conditions  there  is  no  use 
passing  sleepless  nights  and  anxious 
days  as  to  the  purchase  of  eggs  at  95 
cents  per  dozen  ,or  porterhouse  steaks 


PROTEIN 


SPELLS 


Poultry 
Profit 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 
feed  high-grade 
Beef  Scraps  of  Uniform 
Quality. 

The  dealer  who  induces  pool- 
hymen  to  use  High  Protein 
Beef  Scraps  is  a  benefactor  to 
his  customers.  The  best  is  al- 
ways the  cheapest. 

GOLD  BEAR 

a*   

BEEF  SCRAPS 


Backed  by  a  guarantee 
which  assures  the  poul- 
tryman,  high  and  uniform 
quality. 

Made  in  a  government 
inspected  packing  house. 
Contains  only  blood  and 
offal. 

Food  elements  plainly 
marked  on  every  sack. 

Made  and  Guaranteed  by 

Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Write  for  our  booklet, 
"PROTEIN  FOR  PROFIT." 
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GIANT    BRONZE  TURKEYS 
The  Gold  Nugeet  Strain  continually  prove 
their    superiority    by    winning'    Gold  Special 
Sweepstakes  lor  best  turkeys  at  the  following 
great  shows: — 

Live  Stock  Show.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  October, 
1919. 

Liberty  Fair,  Los  Angeles.  Cal..  1918. 
Southern   California  Fair.    Riverside,  Cal., 
1918. 

Pacific  Coast  Exposition  Oakland.  1918. 

Texas  State  Fair,  1917. 

Los  Angeles  Show,  1917-18. 

California  State  Fair,  1917-18. 

Arizona  State  Fair.  1916. 

Each  judge  pronounced  them  the  best  in 
show,  all  breeds  competing.  An  unequaled, 
record.  This  year's  awards  all  first  prizes  at 
the  Washington  State  Fair,  September,  1919, 
and  the  Oregon  State  Fair.  1919. 

Large  turkeys  can  bo  raised  at  practically 
the  same  cost  as  small  ones.  Let  me  help 
you  make  more  money.  My  stock  will  as- 
sure you  of  more  meat  when  market  time 
comes.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Circular. 
J.  Will  BlacRman,  Originator  Gold  Nugget 
Strain.  607  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
—  BABY  ~  CHICKS  ~after~~January  first"  Book 
your  orders,  remembering  "the  early  bird," 
Hatching  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and  White  Rocks, 
Black  Minoreas,  White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leg- 
horns. Large  or  small  lots,  from  first-class 
breeding  stock,  hatched  right  and  priced  right. 
Circular  free.  MISSION  HATCHERY,  Box  17, 
Campbell,  Cal. 

MAHAJO  FABM.~r.~b.  Box  597,  Sacramen- 
to,  Calif.,  offers  highest  class,  standard  bred, 
breeding  stock  in  White  Leghorns,  Light 
Brown  Leghorns,  Dark  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Prices:  Leghorns — males, 
$6.00;  females,  $3.00.  Rocks — males,  $7.60; 
females,  $3.00  and  upwards. 

BABY  CHICKS  — — From  my  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter, 
California. 


at  front  foot-prices.  The  desirability 
of  establishing  a  'rabbit  department' 
under  the  guidance  of  the  University 
of  California,  a  scheme  interrupted  by 
the  war,  was  again  given  considera- 
tion and  suggestions  for  its  promo- 
tion presented."  The  Congress  closed 
with  an  injunction  to  boost  for  the 
Oakland  Show.  No  empty  rabbit 
hutches — "over  there"! 


LACK   OF  GREEN  PEED. 


THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest,  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS — Order^now"  for  1920  and 
get  what  you  want  when  you  want  them. 
White  and  Br»w»  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery,  Box  67,  Palo  Alto. 

ANDERSON'S  PEERLESS  ~AnCONAS~~ lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels,  $5  and  up.  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B,  130  Willard 
Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

"WATCH  US  GROW"— Baby  "ch  icks- Book" 
Ing  orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen,  Campbell,  Cal. 

S.  C7  BHODE  ISLAND  BED  cockerels  .Feb- 
ruary hatch,  breeding  pens.  Hatching  eggs. 
Improve  your  color  and  egg  capacity.  Also 
Bose-comb  Reds.  Wm.  Larm.  3915  39th  Ave., 
Fruitvale,  Cal. 

""BREEDING  COCKEBELS -Barred  and" White 
Bocks,  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Minoreas, 
B.  I.  Reds.  Buff,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Day-old  chicks  in  season.  Enoch  Crews  Sea- 
bright.  Cal. 

""BABY  CHIX— Hatched  from  our  owrTstock 
in  our  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Utility  stock,  bred  for  commercial 
laying.  H.  A.  George.  Petaluma.  Cal..  R.  D. 
2^  No.  29. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUBKEYS~~Drder 
now  for  immediate  or  future  delivery.  Choice 
young  stock  from  prize  winners.  Prices  rea- 
sonable.   A.  W.  Ganger.  Rt.  1,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

HART'S  B BONZE  TUBKEYS — Large,  vig- 
orous young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale;  also 
year-old  hens.  Hggs  in  season  by  the  setting 
or  hundred.    Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

WHITE    HOLLAND    TUBKEYS  —  Young  j 
breeding  stock.    January  and  February  hatch. 
Chance  to  get  a  thoroughbred  young  torn  rea- 
sonable.    A^P^Ward  &  Son,  Calistoga. 

BAKBED  PLYMOUTH- BOCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden.  Box  3,  Los  Gatoa.  Calif.  

"EASTMAN'S  BRED-f 0~LAY" .  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Fall  chicks, 
eggs,  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead,  Calif. 

HANDSOME  BLtTB- S NDAl^SIAN  Cockerels 
from  prize-winning  strain.  February  hatch. 
$5.00  each.    Box  459,  Route  B,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Pencilled  and  White  Indian 
Runner  and  Pekin  drakes;  also  Buff  Orping- 
ton cockerels.    Ralph  Mossman,  Antioch,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— Very  fine  young  White  Hol- 
land turkey  toms.  Wanted — a  few  Guinea 
'owls.  Mrs.  B.  S.  Mossman.  Antioch,  Cal. 

CHICKENST  DUCKS,~GEE8E,  GUINEAS" 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  546  W. 
Park    St..    Stockton,    California.  Stamps. 

BUFF  ORriNtiTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS.TlOUB" 
BON  RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch, 
Bt.  2,  Box  144D.  Pomona,  California 

GOLDCBOFT  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Win 
ners  San  Jose  show.  Choice  stock  for  sale. 
Samuel  ^Abrams.  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TUBKEYS,  Bmbden 
Geese  and  Collin  Dogs  for  herding  purposes. 
John  G.  Mee,  St.  Helena,  Cal. 

BOURBON  BED  TURKEYS— MrsT  Geo.  V. 
Smith,  Hardwick,  Cal. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  30  old 
hens  and  20  young  Barred  Rock  Pul- 
lets. I  feed  about  one  and  a  half  gal- 
lons of  Sperry  Surelay  hot  in  morn- 
ings and  about  a  gallon  wheat  and 
barley  or  oats  mixed  at  night,  or 
kaffir  corn.  The  hens  have  range  on 
alfalfa  and  the  orchard  and  build- 
ings. Some  are  molting  now  and  some 
are  through,  while  some  are  just 
starting.  I  get  one  egg  every  other 
day.  Would  you  please  advise  me 
why  I  haven't  been  getting  eggs  since 
August. — Mrs.  G.  R.  E.,  Gridley. 

The  amounts  of  mash  and  grain 
are  ample  to  provide  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  fowls  and  material  for 
satisfactory  egg  production.  Molting 
is  in  a  great  measure  responsible  for 
the  lack  of  eggs,  but  if  all  other 
conditions  were  perfect  that  alone 
should  not  bring  the  egg  yield  down 
to  one  per  cent  during  September  and 
October.  It  may  be  the  fowls  have  tir- 
ed of  alfalfa  and  eat  very  little  of  it. 
A  variety  of  greens  and  vegetables  is 
necessary,  particularly  when  old  hens 
are  to  be  encouraged  to  lay  and  molt 
at  the  same  time.  A  number  of  other 
conditions  may  be  responsible  but,  in 
our  opinion,  the  lack  of  tempting 
greens  is  the  chief  reason  for  the  few 
eggs  received  from  the  flock. 


RABBIT  SLOBBERS. 


To  the  Editor:  What  will  I  do  for 
j-abbits  when  they  have  the  slob- 
bers, and  diarrhoea,  also  for  chickens 
with  scales  on  legs  and  flees  on 
head? — S.  H.  S.  Torrance,  Los  Ange- 
les Co. 

Slobbers  in  rabbits  is  a  symptom  of 
acute  indigestion.  Rub  salt  in  the 
mouth  and  on  the  paws  of  the  animal 
affected,  withhold  food  for  about  a 
day,  and  thereafter  boil  the  food  un- 
til the  indisposition  passes  off.  Slob- 
bers is  not  a  serious  complaint  unless 
neglected. 

Diarrhoea  in  chickens  is  due  to 
an  inflammation  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  digestion  tract.  Change 
the  ration  and  keep  plenty  of  char- 
coal accessible  to  the  chickens.  Keep 
the  drinking  vessels  well  washed  and 
the  premises  sanitary.  (2)  For  scaly 
legs  wash  the  legs  with  strong  soap- 
suds and  then  rub  with  carbolated 
vaseline.  Continue  the  treatment  un- 
til the  legs  are  clean. 


QUESTION  OF  DUCK  MATING. 


Chickens  never  wash,  as  many  other 
birds  do,  but  cleanse  themselves  of  in- 
sects by  wallowing  in  soil.  For  this 
reason  every  poultry  house  should  be 
provided  with  a  dust  box. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  two  brown 
uucks  hatched  from  a  fawn  Indian 
Runner  duck  mated  to  a  Mallard 
Drake.  What  breed  of  drake  would 
you  advise  getting  to  mate  to  these 
ducks  to  be  the  most  profitable? — 
Subscriber. 

If  the  production  of  eggs  is  more 
profitable  than  meat  we  recommend 
using  an  Indian  Runner  Drake,  but  if 
table  qualities  in  the  young  are  more 
desired  a  Mallard  drake  would  be 
preferable. 


Growing  chicks  that  are  kept 
closely  confined  need  much  greater  at- 
tention along  all  lines  than  those  that 
have  range.  See  that  they  have 
plenty  of  green  feeds  that  have  not 
wilted  down  to  almost  the  decaying 
point,  and  that  the  yards  are  kept 
sweet.  Culling  also  is  more  essential 
when  chicks  are  closely  confined. 


Try  C0ULS0NS  EGG  FOOD 

V  &m  HEATER  EG5  PRODUCTION 
^  FULI  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 

^SAvCHICKENS  FROM 
^SMASHEL!.  TO  MARKET" 


Our  new  catalog  "Trail-- 
erized  Transportation,"  gives 
all  the  facts.  Write  for  a 
copy  and  name  of  author- 
ized distributor  nearest  you. 


Cut  Hauling 
Costs  Between 
Farm  and  Market 


Minimize  your  hauling  costs.  Make  your 
truck  or  passenger  car  do  double  duty — earn 
double  profits  by  trailerizing.  Two  and  four- 
wheel  trailers  are  necessities  on  every  well- 
equipped  ranch. 

Whether  you  transport  milk,  alfalfa,  cattle  or 
grain — over  short  or  long  hauls,  a 

UTILITY  TRAILER 

Will  Save  You  50  Per  cent 


LOS  ANGELES  TRAILER  COMPANY 

1328  PALMETTO  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


warmth 


Filled  with  Pearl  Oil,  a  good  oil 
heater  gives  comfort  without  dust 
or  dirt.  Oil  consumed  only  when 
needed ;  portable,  economical. 

Pearl  Oil  is  the  ever  obtainable 
fuel,  refined  and  re-refined  to  be 
pure  and  clean  burning.  Order 
by  name — Pearl  Oil. 

We  recommend  Perfection  Oil 
Heaters. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

10  a  l  l  r  o  w  H  I  ai 
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 MISCELLANEOUS.  

PROGRESSIVE    FARMER    WANTED  who 

understands  handling  alfalfa  and  planting 
corn  and  field  crops.  Also  team  work  in  or- 
chard. If  married,  wife  to  cook  for  3  men; 
everything  supplied.  Party  must  be  reliable 
and  thorough.  The  place  is  a  highly  equipped 
and  improved  orchard  farm  of  170  acres.  Ad- 
dress Box  12.  Rutherford.  Calif. 


WANTED — Harried  man  who  understands 
handling  apple  and  year  orchard  for  ranch 
in  Santa  Clara  Mountains.  Must  be  good 
teamster,  capable  and  sober.  Good  oppor- 
tunity for  right  man  who  can  show  results 
and  stick.  Address  George  Ellison,  Campbell. 
Cal. 


REMANUFAOTURED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
banm  Pipe  Works,  100  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 

RAISE  "SILVER  FOXES^-ExeepUonal  op- 
portunity.  Large  profits.  Easy  to  raise.  New 
syndicate  plan.  Will  not  interfere  with  youi 
regular  occupation.  Particulars  free.  Drya 
Silver  Pox  Syndicate,  6244-46  S.  Maple  wood 
Ave.,  Chicago.  111. 

FOR  SALE — California  Wonder  Corn  for 
seed.  A  new  white  dent.  Has  averaged  as 
high  as  six  good  ears  per  stalk  or  over  300 
bushels  per  acre.  Also  fifty  tons  of  ensilage. 
A  great  money  maker.  Order  now.  Price  35c 
per  pound.    James_McKee.  Riverside.  Cal. 

BERRY  PLANTS  —  StrawberriesT  RaspbeS 
riee.  Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Dew- 
berries and  Loganberries.  Order  now  to  as- 
sure delivery.  Write  M.  J.  Moniz,  Berry  Spe- 
cialist, Sebastopol.  California. 

WANTED— Position  caring  for  orchard  near 
ooaet;  salary  or  shares.  Have  had  experience 
with  different  kinds  of  orchards.  Can,  fur- 
nish references.  B.  P.  Michael  R.  2,  'Mer- 
ced. Calif. 


MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Uawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the-  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   Q.  M.  Hawley.  La  Mesa,  California. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing)  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  S  heeler  Pipe 
Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

WANTED- TO  RENT,  witbTprivilege  of  buy- 
ing 40  or  60-acre  ranch,  suitable  for  dairy- 
ing. Prefer  ranch  fully  equipped.  C.  E. 
Holmes,  842  East  23rd  St..  Oakland. 

HOLT  30-CATBRPILLAR — new  tracks,  en- 
gine  recently  overhauled.  5  disc  plow,  8-ft. 
double  disc  harrow.  A  bargain.  $2,000.  Fair 
Oaks  Ranch,  Willets. 

ELEPHANT  GRASS — Samples  free.  Send 
10  cents  stamps  to  cover  wrapping  expense  and 
postage  tor  about  one  pound  parcel.  S.  Tuu-l. 
Yucaipa.  Cal. 


CROLEY'S   BALANCED    HOG  FEED — The 

cheapest  feed  to  fatten  bogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Town  send  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

BOYS~YOU  ~  CAN  ~MAKE~  MONEY  "saving 
Pumpkin  seeds.  Write  for  particulars.  Bom- 
berg  er  Seed  Co.,  Modesto.  Cal. 


A  NEW  ALFALFA — Investigate  now.  <5ur 
great  "Hardy  Hybrid"  alfalfa.  For  facts, 
write  J.  L.  Lawson.  San  Jose. 

MAMMOTH- JERSEY-^ KALE  SEED — Z~»z7. 
15c.  by  the  pound,  $1.00.  A.  P.  Ward  Ic  Son. 
Calistoga. 

SUDAN  —  We  want  to  buy  Sudan  grass 
seed.  Send  us  samples.  Bomberger  Seed  Co.. 
Modesto.  Cal. 


t'OI  STB\  LANDS. 


72  A.,  NEAR  CITY,  $2300. 
With  Pair  Horses  and 

5  cows.  2  yearlings,  long  list  tools,  included 
for  quick  sale.  On  main  road.  2  H  miles  de- 
pot, high  school,  milk  station,  7  miles  city. 
Easily  worked,  productive  fields,  10-caw,  wire- 
fenced  pasture,  estimated  1000  cords  wood, 
apple  orchard,  pears,  plums,  cherries.  8 -room 
house,  barn,  garage,  poultry  houses.  $2300. 
part  cash,  gets  all.  Details  page  28.  Strout's 
Fall  Vatalog,  100  pages  Farm  Bargains  23 
States:  copy  free.  STROCT  FARM  AGENCY. 
831AF.  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
— F6R~8ALE-^*6.000."ClearT~  104  acres" MatT 
tole  Valley.  Land  of  the  big  red  apples.  8 
acres  bearing  orchards.  50  flat  bottom.  Mil 
lion  feet  sow-pine.  New  bungalow  and  6 
other  buildings.  Spring  water  piped  under 
pressure  over  premises.  14  acres  under  cul- 
tivation. 2  miles  fine  fencing.  County  road 
and  Mattole  River  cross  place.  Fish  and  deer. 
50  inches  rainfall;  no  irrigation  needed.  Best 
apple  proposition.  No  trades.  E.  T.  Gray 
(Owner),  Box  624,  Areata.  Calif. 

ABUNDANT  CROPS  without  irrigation  and 
low-priced  lands  in  Terry  county.  Texas.  The 
United  States)  Weather  Bureau  says  this 
plateau  is  "probably  more  favored  as  regards 
weather  conditions  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  United  States,  except  possibly  the  imme- 
diate coast  of  southern  California  and  the 
Florida  Peninsula."  Free  information.  A.  A. 
Larkcy  Farms  Company,  Brownfield,  Texas. 

PRUNES  produce  three  times  as  much  on 
Oakrlale  river  bottom  land  as  in  Santa  Clara 
Valley.  The  old  orchards  can't  be  bought, 
and  raw  land  but  rarely.  I  have  143  A.  now 
at  $400.  Act  quick.  H.  W.  Barton.  Owner. 
Bacalon. 


* ti ^  ~T  W-  FIRST-CLASS 
T^c-PSo  AA><  CHINESE  HELP 
Cooks,  Porters.  Farm  Hand's,  General  Housework 
ONG  FOON,  1  Brenham  Place,  San  Francisco 
Telephones.-  Kearny  3941.   China  190 


Glenn  County  is  preparing  for  next 
year's  fair  by  arranging  for  special 
premiums  in  several  of  the  different 
breeds  of  livestock.  The  aim  of  the 
management  is  to  have  the  best  county 
fair  in  the  State  and  it  would  seem  as 
though  thev  were  taking  the  proper 
methods. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  12.  1919. 
BARLEY. 

Barley  is  showing  some  strength  on  ac- 
count of  the  decrease  in  this  year's  crop. 
There  is  little  of  the  shipping  variety  on  the 
market  and  that  description  is  quiet,  but  feed 
barley  is  showing  activity  on  the  exchange 
and  futures  are  selling  at  a  higher  price. 

Peed    $3.20  <fi  3.25 

Shipping   $3.25®  3.30 

OATS. 

This  grain  is  Btronger  in  sympathy  with 
barley.  A  better  demand  for  all  grains  is  now 
looked  for  by  some  dealers. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.85®  3.00 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed.  . .  Nominal 
CORN. 

Com  has  not  yet  responded  to  the  strength 
of  the  other  grains,   and  is  not   strong  at 

prices  quoted.  9 

California   $3.60(33.70 

Egyptian,  choice   . '.  $3.30  •  3.40 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  during  the  past  week  were 
1349  tons,  compared  with  885  the  previous 
week.  It  practically  all  arrived  by  water  and 
was  taken  to  the  warehouses.  The  car  sit- 
uation is  -till  deplorable.  Stocks  in  the  city 
are  therefore  depleted  and  the  hay  received  is 
held  at  firm  figures.  Demand  in  San  Francis- 
co is  somewhat  lighter,  even  under  the  above 
conditions,  but  there  has  been  a  large  move- 
ment in  the  country. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  A  Oat  $18.00®  22.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  Ic  Oat  $17.00®  19.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay   $20 .00®  23.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay   $10.00  619.00 

Barley  Hay   $18.00® 20.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay  .'  $18.00623.00 

Stock  Hay   $13.00®  16.00 

No.  1  Barley  Straw,  per  bale...  .50®  .80 
FEEDSTUFFS. 
Lack  of  rain  Is  holding  back  the  ranges, 
and  feedstufls  are  showing  strength.  Atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  quotations  are 
f.  o.  b.  warehouse  San  Francisco,  and  buyers 
must  pay  cartage  as  well  as  freight  when 
shipped  from  the  city. 

Rolled  Oats   $03.00  ®64.00 

Rolled  Barley   $65.00®  66.00 

Cracked  Com   $80.00  ®  8 1.00 

AUalfa  Products   $38.00®45.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Potatoes  are  showing  considerable  strength, 
though  there  has  been  no  advance  in  prices. 
Salinas  potatoes  are  now  arriving  and  find 
ready  sale  at  from  $3  to  $3.26.  Oregon  Bur- 
banks  sell  at  $2.85  to  $3,  and  Idaho  Gems 


$2.85  to  $3.26.  Yellow  onions  are  not  in 
demand  and  sold  at  lower  figures  this  week. 
The  browns  are  steady  at  unchanged  quota- 
tions. The  general  vegetable  market  is  some- 
what quiet  with  higher  prices  for  peas  and 
beans  and  lower  for  tomatoes. 

String  Beans   12  ®  15c 

Peas   15®  17c 

Carrots,  per  sack  $1.00®  1.25 

Cucumbers   76c  61.00 

do.  Hothouse   $2.00® 2.25 

Eggplant,  box   $1.25®  1.76 

Lettuce,  per  crate   75c®  1.25 

Tomatoes.  Stone   $1.00®  1.25 

Hubbard  Squash   $1.25®  1.50 

Pumpkins   75c®  1.00 

Potatoes,  local  whites  $2.6«®2.75 

do,   Rivera   $2.50  ©2 .85 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  3%  ©4c 

Onions.  Brown  $4.00©4.25 

do.  YeUow   $3.25®  3.75 

do.  Green,  Alameda   $1.00©  1.25 

Garlic   .20©  22o 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  showed  little  activity  this 
week.  Bayos  advanced  25  cents.  There  are 
none  but  Garbanzos  on  the  market  at  present. 
Variety  Old  crop        New  crop 

Bayos   $6.50®6.75  7.26@7.60 

Blaokeyes  .  .$5.75©6.00    6.00  ©0.15 

Cranberry   $6.00  #6.26    7.25  ©7.75 

Pinks   $5.60®  5.75    6.76  ©5.90 

Red  Mexican   $6.00  ©6.76    6.50  ©6.90 

Tepary   $2.60  @  2.76   

Garbanzos   9.60©  10.00 

Large  Whites  $5.25  ©5.60    6.60  ©5.75 

Small  Whites  $6.00  ©6.25    6.00  ©6.25 

Limas    $14.60 

do.  Baby   13  «« 

POULTRY. 

There  were  some  advances  in  the  price  of 
broilers  and  some  slight  recessions  as  in  friers. 
Turk  ys  have  shown  some  decline,  due  to 
heavy  receipts.  However,  prices  were  well 
maintained  on  the  large  fancy  stock.  Some 
packers  and  speculators  declare  that  the 
price  of  turkeys  is  too  high.  Whether  or  not 
turkeys  will  be  lower  at  Thanksgiving  time  is 
an  open  question.  With  Christmas  only  lour 
weeks  after  Thanksgiving  and  the  opportunity 
to  sell  for  storage  a  month  or  so  after 
Christmas,  it  is  rash  to  predict  low  prices  for 
Thanksgiving.  The  price  will  probably  be 
what  the  people  are  wiUing  to  pay. 
Broilers,   1%   lbs.  under1   45®  47c 

do.  2  to  31b*.   35@37c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  <  32  ©  33c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  34®  35c 

do,  Leghorns   30  ©  33c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   30®  32c 

Old  Roosters,  colored,  per  lb.  22c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb... 40 948* 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  12,  1919. 
CATTLE — The  cattle  market  is  stiffening 
up,  with  indications  of  higher  prices  in  the 
near  future  on  well-finished  stock.  Buyers 
are  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain 
really  prime  stuff.  Quotations  remain  un- 
changed this  week. 

Steers,  No.  1.  1000-1200  lbs  10%  ©lie 

do.  No.  1.  1200-1400  lba.  .«..10  ©10%c 

do,  2nd  quality    8%  ©  9c 

do.  thin   6%®  7%c 

Cows  8110*  Heifers,  No.  1   8%®  9c 

do,  2nd  quality    7     ©  7%c 

do.  thin   4%  ®  0c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good    6  H  ©  6  H  c 

do.  Fair   4%  6  5%o 

do.  Thin    3%  6  4Hc 

Calves,  lightweight  11c 

.do,  medium  10c 

do.  heavy    8®  9c 

SHEEP — 

SHEEP — While  there  has  been  for  some 
time  past  a  free  supply  of  live  sheep  and 
lambs,  the  run  is  now  slackening  up  a  little, 
and  while  the  market  is  fairly  steady  there 
is  a  prospect  of  an  early  rise  in  prices.  No 
change  this  week. 

Lambs,  yearling   10c 

do.  milk  12®12%c 

Sheep,   wethers    9®  9%c 

do.  ewes    0%  6  7c 

HOGS— Hogs  experienced  a  sudden  jump  this 
week  of  1  %  to  2c  in  price,  resulting  princi- 
pally from  limited  offerings  and  a  sharper 
demand.  Receipts  could  be  much  heavier  with- 
out congesting  the  market.  A  rise  all  along 
the  line  is  noted: 

Hogs,  hard,  grain-fed.  100  to  160  lbs.  15 He 

do.  160  to  226  lbs  16c 

do.  225  to  300  lbs  15 He 

do.  300  to  400   14  He 


with  Eastern  markets.  Receipts  fair  and 
good  demand. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averagg  275©350  lbs.  $10.00611.50 

Light   $13.00  ©16.00 

Heavy  averag'g  226@276  lbs  $12  00©  13  00 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Sheep  and  lambs  selling  fairly,  and 
receipts  fair.    Prices  unchanged. 

Prime  wethers   $8.50®  9.60 

Yearlings   $8.50©  9.60 

Prime  ewes   $8.00©  8.60 

Lambs   $12.50  ©13.50 


PORTLAND  LIVESTOCK. 

Portland,  Ore.,  Nov.  11.  1919. 

CATTLE — Cattle  are  steady;  no  receipts. 
Steers,  best,  $9.60  ©10.60;  good  to  choice, 
$9 ©9.50;  medium  to  good.  $8 ©9;  fair  to 
good,  $7@8:  common  to  fair.  $5.50  6  6.50: 
good  to  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $7.50  6  8.60; 
medium'  to  good.  $6.60®  7.50;  fair  to  medi- 
um. $5.50  6  0.50;  canners,  $5.50  ©6.50;  bulls. 
$4.75®5.75;  prime  light  calves,  $12.50 ©14: 
heavy  calves.  $7@12.50;  stackers  and  feeders, 
$7.60®  9.25. 

HOGS — Steady;  no  receipts.  Prime  mixed. 
$15.50®16;  medium.  $14.50®  15.60;  rough 
heavies.  $13.60  614;  pigs,  $14®  15. 

SHEEP — Steady:  no  receipts.  Eastern 
lambs.  $11®12;  valley,  $10.50611;  feeders, 
$869;  yearlings.  $7.50®9;  wethers,  $7.50® 
8.50;  ewes,  $5  6  6.50. 


Los  Angeles,  Nov.  11.  1919. 

CATTLE — Steers  ready  and  in  good  demand. 
Cows  duU.    AU  prices  the  same  as  last  week. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers,  10O0@1100  lbs.  ..$9.50611.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   $8.00®  9.00  i 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $7,506  8.00 

Canners   $5.90©  5.60 

HOGS— This  market  advances  in  sympathy 


EASTERN. 
,         Chicago,  Nov.  11.  1919. 

HOGS— Receipts,  63.000;  closing  25c  to  40c 
lower:  bulk.  $14.75  6  15;  top.  early,  $15.35; 
heavy,  $14  75615;  medium.  $14.75©  15.10; 
light.  $14.50615;  pigs.  $14.25614.76.  / 

CATTLE — Receipts,  15.000;  strong,  choice 
heavy  steers,  $18  6  20;  medium.  $11618: 
common,  $8,75  6  11:  choice  lights.  $14.50® 
19.75 -.common,  $8®  14.50;  butcher  heifers. 
$6.75614.76;  cows,  $0.65613.25:  canners. 
$5.75  6  6.65:  calves,  $17.50 ©18.50;  feeders. 
$7.25  ©13;  Blockers,  $6.25  ©10.25. 

SHEEP — Receipts,  25,000;  firm;  lambs.  $12 
©14.75;  culls.  $8.50611.76;  choice  ewes. 
$6.7568.25;  culls.  $3  6  6.50. 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  J.  L.  Nagle.) 


On  account  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
offerings  during  the  last  week  showing  the 
effects  of  frost  and  of  being  overripe,  prices 
were  somewhat  easier  than  the  week  previ- 
ous, though  the  demand  was  by  *no  means 
lessened:  and  we  are  advised  that  the  bulk  of 
the  offerings  which  were  considered  unfit  for 
consumpUon  were  readily  bought  by  the  wine 
manufacturers.  Shipments  have  practically 
discontinued,  except  from  a  few  districts,  and 
we  look  for  the  season  to  close  in  about  ten 
days. 

Averages  for  the  week: 


NEW  YORK: — Malaga  Grapes.  $2.41:  Cor- 
nichon,  $233;  Tokays.  $2.00:  Emperors. 
$2.10:  Alicante  Bouschet.  $2.71;  Mission, 
$2.07;  Zinfandel,  $2.09;  Muscats.  $1.41;  B. 
Clairgeau  Pears.  $3.55;  Winter  Nelis.  $3.70: 
Glout  Morceau.  $3.60;  Winter  Seckel.  $2.60; 
E.  Beurre.  $3.28:  Cornice.  $3.64. 

BOSTON: — Tokays.  $1.73;  Malagas,  $1.15: 
Cornicbon,  $2.03;  Emperors,  $2.23;  Almerias,. 
$2.40;  Zinfandel.  $1.97;  B.  Clairgeau.  $5.00. 

CHICAGO: — Comichons.  $2.31:  Emperors, 
$2.21;  Malagas,  $2.41:  Tokays,  $1.95;  Mis- 
sion, $1.90. 


do.  live   38  ©40c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  28  ©30c 

do.  old,  per  lb  22  ©23c 

Squabs,  per  lb  '  80  ©65c 

Ducks,  young   28  6  30c 

do.  old.  per  lb  26  ©27c 

Belgian  hares   10®18c 

Jack  rabbits  $2.50  ©3.50 

111  TTEK. 

Butter  moves  slowly  upward.  Last  weeek 
a  half-cent  over  the  close  and  closed  at  a  gain 
of  one  cent  for  the  week.  The  market  is  very 
firm,  both  here  and  in  the  East.  The  local 
exchange  closed  on  Armistice  Day.  Nov.  11. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra  04      64%  64      66      ..  05 

EGGS. 

Extras  this  week  closed  at  a  level  3  cents 
below  the  previous  week.  The  first  drop  came 
on  Saturday  and  further  weakness  developed 
both  Monday  and  today.  Decreased  consump- 
tion of  the  high-priced  extras  had  something 
to  do  with  the  slump.  The  rapid  advance  with 
pracUcally  no  recession  in  price  was  another 
element  of  weakness  when  the  firfist  .break 
occurred.  It  is  not  generally  believed  that 
they  will  maintain  their  present  or  a  lower 
price  in  the  face  of  the  eastern  demand  and 
the  natural  shortage  of  supply  at  this  seasou 
of  the  year.  PuUets  foUowed  the  lead  of  ex- 
tras, although  the  decrease  was  less;  while 
undersized  resisted  the  lower  price  and 
showed  an  advance  until  pullets  sold  at  only 
slightly  more  than  undersized.  It  shows  that 
people  arc  turning  to  the  cheaper-pneed  eggs. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Hu.  Wed. 

Extras  83      83      80      78%   .  .  76% 

Dirties.No.l  ..  70%  76%  .. 

Ex.  pullets  63%  05%  65%  64       ..  61 
Undersized    «.»>  .  62      62%  62%  ..  60 
CHEESE. 

The  California  fancy  flats  and  Firsts  of 
that  description  were  a  half  a  cent  higher 
this  week.  Demand  is  light  for  all  grades. 
California  Flats,  fancy   31  He 

do.  Firsts   „<...<.;.  27c 

Y.  A.,  Fancy   33Hc 

Oregon  Triplet   ......  30  H  c 

do.  Y.  A  33c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  are  the  favorite  fruit  on  the  market 
with  but  slight  changes  In  prices.  The  Oregon 
product  was  somewhat  cheaper  and  Pippens 
were  somewhat  higher.  Raspberries  were  un- 
changed far  the  best,  and  the  lack  of  infe- 
rior berries  made  the  range  of  prices  less 
than  last  week. 

Apples,  Jonathan   $1.25 ©2.25 

do,  Spitzcnberg   $1.50  6  2.00 

do.  BeUf lower   $1.756  2  00 

do.  Pippins  $2.25 

do,  Oregon!   _.,..$'.!. 5063.26 

Quinces   $1.0061.50 

Pears  $2 .00  ©4.00 

Strawberries   $1500  618.00 

Raspberries   $11.00613.00 

Grapes   $1.60  6  2.00 

Figs   $1 .60 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Prices  of  citrus  fruits  are  lower.  Lemons 
and  grapefruit  are  50  cents  lower  lor  the  best, 
and  a  dollar  for  other  varieties.  Tangerines 
sell  at  $3. 

Oranges.   Valencias   $4.50  65.50 

Grapefruit   $3.50«4.50 

Lemons    fancy   $6.5067.00 

do,  choice   $5.50  66.00 

do.  standard   $4.50  6  5.00 

Tangerines   .'».'.  $3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  dried  fruit  market  is  not  active,  al- 
though demand  continues  excellent.  Quota- 
tions on  apples  were  raised  a  cent  a  pound. 

Apples  17618c 

Pears   '  i   166 18  H  * 

Apricots   21628c 

Prunes   11  ©13c 

Figs,  Adriatic  12  618c 

do,  Calimyma   15  ©21c 

HONEY. 

Some  demand  for  the  cheaper  grades  of 
honey  is  developing,  but  the  higher  priced 
grades  are  moving  sluggishly. 

Water  White   18  620c 

Light  Amber  (Mountain)   Hi  .i  l He 

do    (Alfalfa)   ,  14  610c 

RICE. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  rice  situation 
this  week. 

WOOL. 

At  the  recent  auction  sales  of  Australian 
wool  in  London,  American  interests  were  large 
buyers,  the  finer  grades  being  in  strongest  de- 
mand. There  is  now  on  the  Boston  market  a 
large  quantity  of  California  short  wool  in 
the  grease,  for  which  there  4s  a  limited  de-i 
mand  only,  while  manufacturers  are  calluur, 
loudly  for  the  long-fibred  product  of  AueJ 
tralian  sheep  ranges.  There  is  not  enough) 
trading  done  in  local  wool  circles  to  form  the 
basis  of  a  price  quotation. 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  is  weakening,  and  prices 

are  receding  slightly. 

No.  1  wet  salt  kip.  15  to  30  lbs.,  40c:  No.* 
2,  do.  38c;  No.  1  wet  salf  calf,  trimmed,  To.- ; 
do.  untrimmed,  04c:  No.  2  calf.  2c  per*  lb. 

Ic.^h. 

Wet  Salted  Horse  slniwmwniwmwmwmwnv 
Wet  Salted  Horse  Hides  are  quowd  as  fol-< 

lows:  No.  1'  large,  skinned  to  hoof.  S~i  I  ic; 

do.  medium.  $4  66:  do.  small.  $163.50;  dsn 

colts.  50c©  $1. 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Los  Angeles,  Nov.  11.  1919.  j 
BITTER. 

This  market  is  up  again,  showing  an  ad-K 
vanee  of  2c  since  last  week's  report.  The  dsfl 
mand  is  also  heavy  and  receipts  higher  lhas| 
a  week  ago.    For  the  week.  392.8*0  lbs 

Fresh.  California,  extra  creamery  OOfli 

do.  prime  first   

'  da,  first . , .' .  Jl, .  ••■*¥ 
BOGS.' 

Ei^ps  show  quite  an  advance  over  last  week.; 
but  receipts  are  lighter.  The  demand,  howevesl 
continues  good.    Shipments  for  the  week.  31s* 

cases. 

Fresh   ranch,    extras   ,7QB 

do,  ease  count   *^*sl 

do.  puUets     OM 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  are  hunter.  liroili-r*  reported  to 
be  in  good  demand,  itfxl  prices  firmer.  Frier* 
steady  and  slow  of  sale.    Heavy  hens  in  food 
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demand  but  light  hens  dull.  Turkeys  and 
ducks  are  selling  fairly  well,  but  geese  dull. 

Broilers,  1  to  1%  lbs  43c 

Broilers,  1%  to  1%  lbs  48c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  32c 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  30c 

Stag's  and  old  roosters,  per  lb. .  19c 

Turkeys   36  @  37e 

Hens  <•  32  @  33c 

Ducks   25  %  30c 

Geese   27c 

FRESH  VEGETABLES. 

All  good  fresh  vegetables  are  in  demand 
and  higher  prices  were  obtained  this  week 
for  most  of  the  offerings.  Receipts  are  good. 
Potatoes,  Northern  Burbanks  ...  .82.85 &3.00 

do.  Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $2.80  @ 2.90 

Sweet  Potatoes  .  .■  »1.75©2.00 

Onions.   Stockton,  yellows,  cwt..  .$4 .00® 4.25 

do.   White   Globe,   cwt  $3.60® 3.75 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  81.25®  1.50 

Lettuce,   crate   82 .00® 2.25 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   76c  @  1.25 

Summer  squash,  lug   60®  70c 

i»eas.  per  lb  12®  14c 

Kentucky  Wonders   14®  15c 

String  Beans,  wax   14®  16c 

do.   Green   13®  14c 

Tomatoes,  lug  box   85®  90c 

lima  Beans,  local,  lb  8@8%e 

Cucumbers,  local,  lug  box   81-75® 2.25 

Watermelons   75c@81.00 

Peppers,  Bell,  lb  6@6%c 

Casabas,  lb  

Celery,  crate   $3.50® 3.75 

Cauliflower,    crate   82.00@2.25 

FRUITS. 

Offerings  the  past  week  have  been  lighter. 
Prices  are  slightly  higher  but  demand  is  hold- 
ing up  well. 

<Jrapes.   Malaga,   lb  7®  8c 

do,    Tokays   7  @  8e 

Pears.  Bartlett.  lb  6®  9c 

Japanese  Persimmons.   Ib  4  @  10c 

Apples — Bcllfleurs,  4  tier   $1.80®  1.85 


442-444  Sanson^  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TIRES 

BARGAINS 


STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or  so- 
called  rebuilt  tires. 


Plain 

First 

Tread 

Non-Skirt 

Tubes 

Seconds 

Standard  Guaranteed 

Guaranteed 

Guaranteed 

Gray 

28x3 

$10.75 

$2.05 

30x3 

$9.20 

10.95 

2.05 

30x3i/2 

11.50 

13.50 

2.50 

32x3y2 

12.85 

15.85 

2.70 

31x4 

16.30 

20.65 

3.15 

32x4 

16.60 

21.15 

3.25 

33x4 

17.30 

22.00 

3.35 

34x4 

17.80 

22.50 

3.45 

36x4 

26.60 

34x4y2 

24.00 

30.35 

"4T26 

35x4V2 

25.00 

31.65 

4.30 

36x4i/2 

25.45 

32.20 

4.45 

37x4y2 

35.75 

5.10 

35x5 

28.70 

36.15 

5.25 

37x5 

30.25 

38.30 

5.40 

AU  other  sizes  In  proportion 

STANDARD  MAKE 

NON  SKID 
While  They  Last 


30x3   %  9.35 

80x3^    11.75 

32x3^    13.65 

thi    18.15 

82x4    18.55 

33x4    19.45 


34x4   $10.90 

34x4%   25-35 

35x4  y,   26.60 

36x4%    27.00 

35x5   31.25 

37x5    33.20 


Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 
037:17  Los  Angeles,   Bdwr-  4°49- 

I. one  Itencli  Brnneh, 
20  American  Ave. 
II.  A.  Deninrext,  <  011M  Mnnnger, 
San  KrnnelMco        Onkhind  Seattle 
Prenno  San  Dtenco 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned 
to  lis  Intact  within  Ten  Days. 

The  Oldest  Automobile  Tire  Jobbing 
Concern  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Largest  In  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings 


do,  Jonathan,  packed  box  .  .  .  . 82.75 ®-3.00 

do.  Red  Permaln,  packed  box  81.70 

do,  White  Permain.  packed  box  81.76®  1.80 
do.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins,  pkd  box  81.75 
do,   Spitzenburg.    packed  box.  .83.00®  3.25 
BEANS. 

This  market  is  dull  for  all  varieties.  All 
prices  same  as  last  week.  The  only  demand 
felt  is  local. 

Limas.  per  cwt  812.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   80.26 

Small  white,  per  cwt  88.60 

Blaekeyes.  per  cwt  85.00® 5.26 

Tepary.   per  cwt  S3.00@3.26 

Pink,  per  cwt  86.26 

HAY. 

Alfalfa  hay  in  fair  demand  but  grain  hay 
is  dull.    No  change  in  price. 

F.  O.  B.  Los  Angeles. 

Barley  hay.  ton   822.00@25.00 

Oat   hay,    ton   824.00®  26.00 

Alfalfa  Northern,  ton   824.00® 25.00 

Alfalfa  local,  ton   825.00  ® 27.00' 

Straw  810.00@12.00 

Market  Comment 

Are  Raisin  Prices  Too  High? 

The  controversy  begun  last  Septem- 
ber between  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Company  and  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers'  Association,  when 
the  latter  body  instigated  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  institute  an  in- 
quiry into  the  increased  prices  fixed 
for  the  1919  raisin  crop,  is  about  to 
come  to  a  head.  Representatives  of 
these  clashing  interests  are  proceed- 
ing to  Washington  this  week  to  attend 
the  hearings  set  for  November  20.  The 
fact  that  the  entire  raisin  crop  is  prac- 
tically sold  out  so  early  in  the  selling 
season  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
price  set  is  not  too  high,  under  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  in 
the  last  analysis  must  regulate  the 
selling  price  of  any  commodity.  The 
greatly  increased  cost  of  production 
and  comparison  with  the  rising  price 
on  other  commodities,  more  especially 
in  the  dried  fruit  line,  would  seem  to 
bear  out  the  conclusion  that  this 
year's  raisin  prices  are  not  excessive, 
do  not  savor  of  profiteering,  and  do 
not  stimulate  a  tendency  to  overpro- 
duction, as  charged.  To  an  onlooker 
it  would  appear  that  the  grocer  com- 
bine is  merely  disgruntled  at  a  threat- 
ened curtailment  of  its  profiteering 
activities. 

Taboo  Onr  Condensed  Milk. 

There  is  a  keenly  felt  shortage  of 
natural  milk  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
present  time,  the  retail  price  of  which 
has  been  fixed  at  24c  a  quart  for  the 
winter  months.  (And  we  here  in  San 
Francisco  wonder  what  we  have  to 
complain  about  when  we  read  this 
statement!)  Nevertheless,  our  Amer- 
ican evaporated  milk  is  not  in  favor 
there,  owing  to  its  lack  of  keeping 
qualities  after  the  container  has  been 
opened,  and  it  finds  but  little  sale. 
Wheat  to  Sell  at  Cost  Plus— 

With  a  view  to  restraining  specula- 
tive advances  in  wheat  prices  and  to 
supply  millers  with  wheat  at  reason- 
able figures,  the  United  States  Grain 
Corporation  will  sell  its  winter  wheat 
to  millers  at  cost  price  plus  7  cents 
over  for  wheat  in  elevators  and  8 
cents  over  free  on  board  to  millers  in 
milling  zone  number  two,  and,  it  is 
understood,  that  other  milling  zones 
will  have  the  same  privilege.  This  in- 
formation comes  from  Chicago. 


RE  E  M AM 

Jfc^GARDEN  TRACTOR*  ^ 


H.;v.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
Ainieulturnl  Implements  of  All  Kinds, 
724  Tan  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


your  cover  crop  now 


Every  orchardist  and  rancher  knows  the  value  of  a  good  cover 
crop.  It  loosens  up  the  soil  by  adding  humus.  It  prevents  the 
winter  rains  from  washing.  And — if  it's  one  of  the  leguminous 
plants  such  as 


W@@Iy  IP@<a]«  V®t>€h 


adds  free  nitrogen  to  the- soil  equivalent,  on  the  average,  to  1000 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  the  acre. 

Woolly  Podded  Vetch  is  a  purple-flowered  winter  vetch.  It  grows 
luxuriantly  and  covers  the  ground  thoroughly  affording  ample  body 
for  green  manure.  It  should  be  planted  after  the  first  fall  rains— 
60  to  70  pounds  to  the  acre. 

Morse's  seeds  are  soil  tested— they  grow.  They  are  true  to 
strain,  pure-bred,  germinating  seeds,  free  from  all  foreign  matter. 

Early  planting  yields  the  heaviest  crops.  Write  today  for  quota- 
tions on  Vetches,  Melilotus,  Clovers,  Field  Peas,  etc.    Write  now! 


Co  Co  M©!&§] 

729  FRONT  STREET, 


SAN"  FRANCISCO 


Have  you  tried  Morse's  Mixtures  of  Pasture  Grasses?  No  expense  hag 
been  spared  to  get  the  best  pasture  mixtures.     Prices  on  application. 


Morse's 

Seeds 


THE  PREMIER  BURNER 

Prices  are  within  reach  of  every  home,  yet,  wortk 
their  weight  hi  gold.  Being  scientifically  correct  in 
all  details — perfect  combustion  and  a  complete  icir- 
cuit — the  possibility  of  carbon  has  been  entirely  re- 
moved. 

The  Premier  works  in  a  smooth,  quiet  manner. 

Complete  Outfit — medium  size  stove  $12.50 
Complete  Outfit — large    size    stove  $22.50 

VAUGHAN  &  MATTISON, 


Pacific  Coast  Representatives 


235  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Apricot   Season  Quite  Satisfactory. 
H.  C.  Dunlap,  manager  of  the  Cali- 
i  fornia  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers, 
says  that  this  year  the  prices  on  apri- 


cots on  the  average  quality  of  deliv- 
eries will  net  growers  up  to  25c  a 
pound.  An  early  clean-up  of  the  crop 
is  expected. 
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^Vut  itup  to  your  hens! 


r  1 

Stock  and  Poultry  Food  Dept. 

SPERRY  FLOUR  CO. 

J.50  Weber  Ave.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me,  without  obliga- 
tion, your  booklet,  "Makes  Hens 
Happy." 

Name  


SAY  what  you  will,  the  final  test  of 
a  feed  is :  does  it  make  your  hens  lay? 
If  it  does  that — if  it  makes  your 
hens  produce  eggs  and  more  eggs — and 
keeps  them  in  fine  condition  all  the  while — 
then,  it's  a  good  feed. 

Regularity  in  feeding  is  important,  of 
course.  But,  even  more  important,  is 
uniformity  in  feeding.  With  hand-mixed 
feeds  you  can  never  be  sure  that  one 
batch  is  like  another.  No  matter  how 
careful  you  are,  no  matter  how  sure  you 
think  you  are,  you  can't  run  away  from 
the  fact  that  it's  guess-work  at  the  best. 

That's  why  thousands  of  successful 
poultrymen  have  turned  to  Sperry 
Surelay.  They  have  found  in  Surelay  a 
simple  and  economical  solution  of  their 
feeding  problem.  They  know  that 
Surelay  is  not  only  right  but  always 
right — always  the  same.  Our  daily  lab- 
oratory tests(  something  the  hand-mixer 
does  not,  and  can  not  have)  assure 
absolute  uniformity  at  all  times. 

Surelay  is  worked  out  in  accordance 
with  a  practical,  scientific  formula  that 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.  It  is  so  blended 


as  to  provide  just  the  right  amount  of 
protein  for  the  white  of  the  egg — just  the 
right  amount  of  fat  for  the  yolk.  It 
contains  fourteen  distinct  ingredients 
that  every  hen  in  your  flock  needs  to 
make  her  a  profit-producer. 

Moreover,  our  large  scale  of  produc- 
tion enables  us  to  manufacture  and  sell 
the  finished  product  lower  than  the 
average  feeder  can  buy  the  ingredients 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  and  trouble 
of  mixing.  # 

After  all,  all  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to 
put  the  egg-production  question 
squarely  up  to  your  hens.  Feed  them 
Sperry  Surelay — and  judge  its  value  by 
what  the  hens  do  for  you.  Let  the 
substantial  figures  on  your  Egg  Record 
prove  to  you  the  wisdom  of  using  this 
uniform,  dependable  feed. 

If  you  haven't  a  copy  of  our  hand- 
book, "Makes  Hens  Happy"you  ought 
to  have  it.  For,  it  contains  some  mighty 
practical  hints  about  poultry-raising  and 
some  mighty  good  profit-pointers.  A 
copy  is  yours  for  the  asking — simply  fill 
in  the  coupon  and  mail  today! 


Address. 


[~Be  sure  to  look  in  your  Surelay  sack  for  the  Certificate  that- 1 
|_entitles  you  to  our  1920  Surelay  Egg  Record  and  Calendar.  J 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  Co. 

STOCKTON  •  CALIFORNIA 


!  J 


SURELAY 


"A  Sperry  Product" 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


NOVEL  VR  22,  1919. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Examples  of  Dairy  Production  Supreme 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell. 


T  IS  NOT  so  very  many  years  ago  that  when  a  dairyman  started 
out  to  buy  cows,  he  was  really  in  the  dark  as  to  what  he  was 
buying.  He  had  to  depend  largely  on  his  own  judgment  as  to 
the  merit  of  the  animals  he  secured,  as  the  man  from  whom  he 
bought  might  tell  him  what  he  thought  the  cows  would  produce, 
but  he  was  really  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  buyer.  Ninety-nine  per  cent 
of  the  production  of  dairy  cows  was  a  matter  of  guess-work  and  in  a  ma- 
jority of  cases  the  guess  was  wrong.  Then  came  the  invention  of  the  Bab- 
cock  test.  This  really  simple  method  has  revolutionized  dairying.  By 
weighing  the  milk  from  the  cows  and  testing  it  by  the  Babcock  method, 
we  have  a  certain  criterion  by  which  to  judge  the  worth  of  the  animals. 
This  has  made  it  possible  to  know  exactly  what  the  individual  cows  in  each 
herd  are  doing  and  out  of  this  has  arisen  much  competition  among  dairymen. 
What  Is  the  Best  Cow? 
Each  and  every  progressive  dairyman  wants  to  possess  the  best  cow*  in 
the  State,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  world.   There  was  a  difference  of 


world-record  cow  for  the  combined  production  of  milk  and  butter,  owned  by 
A.  "W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corporation  of  Woodland.  She  early  gave  promise  of 
being  a  great  producer,  for  at  2  years  and  6  months  she  had  completed  a 
yearly  record  of  14,837.2  pounds  of  milk  and  556.2  pounds  of  butter.  At  3 
years  and  5  months  she  had  produced  21,421.3  pounds  milk  and  841.22 
pounds  butter  for  the  second  year.  The  third  year,  or  when  she  was  5 
years  and  1  month  old,  she  had  30,451.4  pounds  of  milk  and  1,189.03  pounds 
of  butter  as  her  yearly  record.  The  following  year  she  did  not  produce 
quite  so  much  milk,  falling  back  to  29,826.6  pounds  of  milk,  but  1,190.46 
pounds  of  butter  resulted,  which  was  slightly  more  than  the  previous  year. 
The  succeeding  year  she  went  back  to  26,814.6  pounds  of  milk  and  1,042.20 
pounds  of  butter.  The  next  lactation  period,  however,  was  the  banner  one, 
for  she  produced  33,425.3  pounds  of  milk  and  1,323:02  pounds  of  butter  in 
one  year.  She  was  9  years  and  2  months  old  when  she  completed  this 
record.  She  is  still  keeping  up  the  good  work,  as  she  has  given  18,370 
pounds  of  milk  in  204  days,  which  yielded  700  pounds  of  butter. 


Three  Thirty-Thousand  Pound  Cows  at  the  California  International  Live  Stock  Exposition,  1919. 
At  the  left:  Ormsbv  SeKis  Marie,  owned  by  Tovon  Farms  Assn..  Los  Altos.     In  the  center:    Raphaella  Johanna,  Aaggie  3rd.  owned  by  Napa  State  Hospital,  Napa. 

Tilly  Alcartra  owned  by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corp.,  Woodland. 


At  the  right: 


opinion  among  dairymen,  however,  as  to  what  really  constituted  the  best 
cow,  after  all.  Many  thought  that  the  highest  producer  for  one  day  was  all 
that  was  needed,  or  at  least  a  7-day  record  was  really  all  that  was  necessary 
to  tell  the  story.  Others  thought  it  best  to  continue  the  test  for  as  long  a 
time  as  30  days,  but  some  insisted  that  the  real  test  of  a  good  cow  was  what 
a  cow  would  produce  in  milk  and  butter  both  for  at  least  one  year,  and 
from  the  practical  side  of  the  question  the  cow  should  be  carrying  a  calf 
for  at  least  6  months  of  the  year. 

The  one-day  advocate  soon  disappeared,  but  the  7-day  and  30-day  period 
men  are  still  to  be  found  in  abundance.  Certain  developments  in  the  7-  and 
30-day  tests  lately  have  emphasized  the  practicability  of  the  so-called  "long 
distance"  records,  and  emphasized  their  real  value  as  to  the  worth  of  an 
animal  or  a  breed. 

Three  Wonderful  Milk  Producers. 
The  picture  on  this  page  is  of  three  of  the  greatest  "long  distance"  rec- 
ord Holstein-Friesian  cows  in  the  world  ever  gotten  together  at  one  live- 
stock show.  They  are  a  product  of  modern  methods  of  breeding,  feeding 
and  testing,  combined  with  our  wonderful  climate  that  makes  maximum  pro- 
duction possible  the  whole  year  round.  The  advantage  is  not  only  in  the 
climatic  influence  on  the  animals,  but  the  possibility  of  having  the  most 
palatable,  digestible  feeds  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  as  well. 
The  best-known  of  the  three  great  cows  shown  is  Tilly  Alcartra,  the 


The  total  production  for  6  years,  exclusive  of  the  last  amounts  men- 
tioned, is  156,776.4  pounds  of  milk  and  6,142.13  pounds  of  butter— over  78 
tons  of  milk  and  3  tons  of  butter.  Certainly  a  wonderful  milk  machine  and 
a  great  demonstration  of  what  feeding,  weighing  and  testing  will  do. 

Ormsby  Segis  Marie,  owned  by  the  Toyon  Farms  Association  of  Los 
Altos,  is  a  great  cow,  both  in  conformation  and  performance.  At  five  years 
of  age  she  made  a  record  that  places  her  in  the  list  of  great  "long  distance" 
performers— 30,249.9  pounds  of  milk  and  1,179.83  pounds  of  butter  in  one 
year  is  practically  the  same  record  as  Tilly  Alcartra  at  this  age,  and  we  can 
safely  say  that  this  cow  will  be  heard  from  in  future  years. 

The  third  member  of  this  great  trio  is  Raphaella  Johanna  Aaggie  3rd. 
owned  by  the  Napa  State  Hospital,  that  under  a  strictly  official  yearly  test 
produced  30,641.2  pounds  of  milk  in  365  days.  The  greatest  production  in 
one  day  was  137.6  pounds  or  16  gallons;  930  pounds  or  108  gallons  in  7 
days,  and  3,792.4  pounds  or  441  gallons  in  30  days.  It  may  be  stated  also 
that  this  great  milk  machine  gave  over  100  pounds  of  milk  per  day  for 
200  days. 

Proper  environment,  as  stated  above,  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  such 
"long  distance"  production,  and  while  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  the  7-  and 
30-day  tests,  attaining  maximum  results  in  almost  any  section,  it  is  easy  to 
carry  out  the  yearly  records  in  California  under  the  most  equable  condi- 
tions regarding  both  feed  and  climate  of  any  place  in  North  America. 
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EDITORIAL. 

0VTL00K  OF  FRUIT  INDUSTRIES. 

\\T  E  LIFT  our  eyes  and  pencils  this  week  from 
the  activities  of  the  range  and  the  pasture 
lot,  the  show-rings,  barns  and  breedings  pens,  the 
creameries  and  packing  establishments  and  the 
other  environments  of  the  animal  industries,  to  the 
orchards,  vineyards,  packing  houses,  association 
headquarters  and  general  outlook  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustries. It  is  the  glory  of  California  that  all  these 
things  are  so  great  and  inspiring  of  great  thoughts 
to  the  industrial  student,  and  it  is  the  great  joy  of 
them  to  the  industrial  writer  that  he  can  turn  his 
glance  from  side  to  side,  as  his  publications  succeed 
each  other  in  unending  series,  and  always  descry  vis- 
ions which  enwrap  his  attention  and  enable  him  to 
push  a  pencil  with  eagerness  and  enthusiasm.  It  is 
the  surety  of  the  coming  greatness  of  California  that 
the  skies  not  only  welcome  to  rest  and  recreation 
all  those  who  have  earned  the  right  to  dolce  far 
niente,  but  the  skies  above  and  the  earth  beneath 
unite  to  open  opportunities  to  those  who  seek  recu- 
peration and  strength  in  action,  investment,  enter- 
prise in  all  lines  of  industrial  production  and  in 
world-trade  in  the  outputs  thereof.  In  natural  en- 
dowments for  production  and  in  geographical  situ- 
ation for  greatness  in  finance,  manufacturing  and 
commerce  California  stands  without  a  rival  in 
breadth,  diversity  and  uniqueness  and  the  recog- 
nition of  these  facts  was  never  so  widespread  and 
has  never  prompted  such  eagerness  on  the  part  of 
those  who  are  and  those  who  would  be  Califor- 
nians  as  at  this  moment. 

THE  WORLD  NEEDS  OUR  FRUITS. 

Various  pages  of  this  issue  are  given  to  current 
issues,  methods  and  accomplishments  in  our  fruit 
industries  on  the  basis  of  transactions  and  sugges- 
tions of  the  great  assemblies  at  Chico  last  week. 
In  all  our  observation  during  almost  half  a  century 
of  its  development  from  the  period  of  experiment 
to  the  period  of  achievements  which  qualify  our 
fruit  industries  to  lead  all  the  states  and  countries 
of  the  world,  there  has  never  been  such  confidence 
4in  the  soundness  of  the  foundations  of  these  indus- 
tries and  in  the  opportunities  for  their  expansion, 
as  is  now  manifested.  And  though  this  is  leading 
to  all  kinds  of  enterprises,  some  of  which  may 
prove  illusory,  as  is  the  way  with,  all  popular 
rushes  into  particular  enterprises,  the  general  fact 
remains  that  the  world  needs  fruits,  and  California 
has  the  early  start,  the  maturity  of  research  and 
of  experimental  knowledge  and  the  inventive 
achievement  in  production  and  distribution,  which 
now  underlie  leadership  and  guarantee  continued 
possession  of  it.  Such  was  the  spirit  which  illu- 
mined all  the  assemblies  at  Chico  and  prompted 
most  confident  expectation  and  resolution  for  in- 
creasing effort.  We  need  not  now  cite  the  facts  and 
foresights  by  which  Californians  exhort  each  other. 
They  are  our  current  promotive  materials,  which 
are  disclosed  whenever  a  fact  of  new  achievement 
in  production,  in  co-operative  attainment,  in  sale 
and  distribution,  or  in  scientific  research  which  dic- 
tates better  methods  of  operation,  is  announced.  It 


is  our  weekly  privilege  to  proclaim  such  facts. 
Apart  from  these,  and  supportive  of  them,  was  the 
declaration  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Swingle  at  one  of  the 
meetings.  *Dr.  Swingle  is  the  country's  greatest 
globe-trotter  in  the  realm  of  horticultural  science. 
He  has  served  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agricultui'e  for  more  than  twenty  years  as  ex- 
plorer in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  has  given  close 
scrutiny  not  only  into  what  American  states  and 
foreign  countries  have,  but  what  they  lack,  and 
it  is  his  judgment  that  the  world  is  meagerly  sup- 
plied with  fruits  and  fruit  products  and  will  absorb 
everything  good  which  can  be  successfully  carried, 
in  fresh  or  preserved  form,  of  the  fruits  which  our 
soils  and  climate  are  capable  of  producing.  It  is 
his  careful  judgment  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall 
be  not  only  delivering  our  fruits,  which  are  now 
great,  not  only  in  va.ftly  larger  production,  but  will 
be  shipping  trainloads  of  some  fruits  which  are 
now  rather  small,  like  figs  and  dates,  in  as  large 
volume  as  we  are  now  sending  peaches,  prunes, 
oranges  and  grapes.  Dr.  Swingle  can  see  no  chance 
whatever  of  over-production  of  the  unique  fruits  to 
which  this  state  is  adapted  if  we  proceed  pro- 
gressively in  the  distribution  of  such  products  as 
we  have  during  the  last  few  years.  One  only  has 
to  see  how  little  of  such  fruits  the  world  really 
has  and  how  eager  the  world  is  to  have  them  at 
such  prices  as  we  tare-  able  to  profitably  produce 
them  to  invite  general  consumption. 

HOW  SHALL  WE  GET  BETTER  FRUITS? 

On  another  page  are  given  some  details  of  an  un- 
dertaking projected  by  the  California  nurserymen 
to  insure  the  production  of  trees  which  shall  not 
only  be  true  to  their  names  and  types,  but  shall  be 
the  best  of  their  types.  Out  of  respect  to  the  pre- 
judices of  many  planters  that  nurserymen  are  men 
born  and  reared  without  ethical  elements,  we  have" 
announced  their  conversion  to  moral  sense  and  re- 
pentance of  past  transgressions  by  the  declaration 
that  henceforward  "they  will  try  to  be  good."  Per- 
haps they  have  not  hitherto  always  been  as  careful 
as  they  should  have  been  and  perhaps  there  have 
been  bad  nurserymen  just  as  there  are  other  bad 
people — but  all  that  does  not  matter  now;  they  are 
now  on  the  anxious  seat  and  propose  to  bring  forth 
fruits  meet  for  repentance.  And  so  we  say:  "Wel- 
come, brothers,  to  the  household  of  faith;  get  the 
buds  of  higher  types  of  morals  into  your  stiff  necks 
and  grow  your  roots  clean  of  the  knots  of  deceit 
and  your  rise  to  the  heaven  of  industrial  trust  and 
honor  will  be  sure!"  But  there  is  more  in  the  prop- 
osition than  trying  to  sell  the  planter  what  he  ex- 
pects to  get;  it  aims  to  furnish  him  things  which 
are  better  than  he  has  ordinary  reason  -to  expect, 
because  it  will  be  better  than  he  usually  knows.  It 
really  looks  as  though  the  resolution  of  the  nur- 
serymen to  -get  together  and  propagate  only  from 
trees  authoritatively  and  disinterestedly  declared 
by  experts  to  be  the  best  and  most  productive  of 
their  kinds,  is  the  most  fundamental  movement 
toward  realizing  the  production  of  better  fruit  that 
can  be  conceived  of.  Scientific  determination  of 
which  are  best  and  most  productive  is  a  funda- 
mental fact,  of  course,  but  fundamental  movement 
must  come  from  those  who  are  growing  trees  for 
planting.  We  are  quite  in  sympathy  with  the  dec- 
laration of  the  new  president  of  the  association,  J. 
B.  Bergtholdt  of  Newcastle:  "I  dare  say  that  in  five 
or  ten  years  the  most  important  event  that  took 
place  in  this  convention  of  fruit  growers  and  far- 
mers will  be  found  to  be  the  organization  created 
by  the  nurserymen  for  the  purpose  of  selection  of 
the  best  and  elimination  of  the  bad  in  our  fruit 
production." 

We  count  the  declaration  of  such  intention  and 
the  procedure  at  once  to  realize  action,  as  our  re- 
port shows  in  another  column,  may  really  be  the 
.greatest  offspring  of  the  Chico  convention. 

THE  LABOR  QUESTION. 

The  discussion  which  was  expected  to  strike  most 
sparks  in  the  meetings  was  the  labor  question  in- 
volving the  attitude  toward  the  Japanese  problem. 
The  latter  was  thrown  into  the  convention  in  the 
address  of  welcome  by  the  mayor  of  Chico,  and  he 
urged  strenuous  action  to  check  Japanese  aggres- 
sion. James  Mills  of  Hamilton,  who  responded  to 
the  address  of  welcome,  is  credited  with  saying: 
"In  recent  years  many  farmers  could  not  have  har- 


vested their  crops  without  Japanese  aid.  The  Jap- 
anese are  here  in  many  cases  because  we  have  failed 
to  measure  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  the  situation, 
and  some  solution  will  be  found  for  the  problem." 

This  temperate  statement  seemed  to  satisfy  the 
convention,  for  the  discussion  was  not  pursued  and 
the  resolutions  committee  presented  nothing  on  the 
subject.  The  Nurserymen's  convention  received  a 
telegram  from  Senator  Phelan  suggesting  that  they 
call  for  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  to 
handle  the  Japanese  problem,  and  that  they  de- 
clare a  boycott  against  Japanese  products.  The 
nurserymen  called  for  the  extra  session,  but  did 
not  approve  a  boycott.  On  the  last  day  of  the  main 
convention  at  Durham,  Col.  Irish  made  a  strong 
defense  of  the  Japanese  as  good  farmers  and  moral 
beings — having  higher  standards  of  conduct  than 
some  white  people — and  contributing  notably  to  the 
development  of  California.  The  audience  heard  Col. 
Irish  with  silence  because  of  his  personal  popular- 
ity and  esteem  for  him  as  a  man,  but  they  were  not 
at  all  in  harmony  with  his  views  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  their  presence  in  this  state.  An  Austra- 
lian prominent  in  public  affairs  of  his  country  re- 
marked subsequently  in  private  conversation:  "I 
find  in  the  attitude  of  this  convention  toward  such 
a  speech  as  that  of  Col.  Irish  a  remarkable  instance 
of  American  toleration  of  which  I  have  heard.  His 
views  and  claims  would  cause  an  Australian  audi- 
ence to  drive  him  from  the  platform."  We  are  not 
sure  that  the  Australian  is  quite  right;  he  prob- 
ably credits  Americans  with  much  more  toleration 
than  all  their  assemblies  would  manifest.  Far- 
mers are  very  tolerant  and  will  listen  silently  to 
many  things  they  do  not  approve,  because  they  de- 
sire to  be  unjust  to  no  man  or  thing.  It  is  true,  as 
Mr.  Mills  suggested,  that  many  of  our  producing 
industries  have  no  visible  means  of  proceeding 
without  them.  Some  farmers  are  strongly  opposed 
to  them;  many -more-  regard  them  as  a  necessary 
undesirability  under  present  labor  conditions,  and 
a  few  consider  them  intrinsically  desirable,  as  Col. 
Irish  does.  But  probably  all  farmers  desire  to 
have  them  treated  fairly  and  to  dispose  of  the  seri- 
ous problem  which  their  presence  involves  in  law- 
ful American  ways,  and  not  to  attempt  to  solve  it 
by  industrial  persecution.  So  far  as  one  can  judge 
by  the  attitudes  of  the  various  assemblies  during 
the  Chico  convention,  California  farmers  are,  with  , 
practical  unanimity,  resolved  upon  building  up  this 
nation  on  Caucasian  elements  of  population,  and 
prefer  to  give  employment  to  people  of  that  race 
whenever  they  can  be  found  in  sufficient  numbers  ' 
and  with  the  will  to  meet  the  requirements  neces- 
sary to  get  the  crops  upon  which  depends  their 
success  as  food  producers. 

FARMERS  REFUSE  CONFERENCE. 

Samuel  Gompers,  the  accomplished  head  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  has  fallen  out  with 
the  ruling  family  in  America— the  Wilsons.  Presi- 
dent Wilson  gave  him  only  one  finge'r  in  a  hand- 
shake after  Mr.  Gompers  endorsed  the  coal  strike; 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson  gave  him  only  two  fin- 
gers, and  declared  that  the  strike  must  stop  before 
arbitration  could  begin.  And  now  Oliver  Wilson, 
Master  of  the  National  Grange,  refuses  to  even  hook 
thumbs  with  him  on  his  proposition  that  this  great 
farmers'  national  assembly  go  into  cahoots  with  the 
Labor  Unions  for  the  good  of  the  two  of  them.  And 
Oliver  Wilson  makes  his  reply  somewhat  emphatic, 
thus: 

"The  demand  for  shorter  hours  on  the  part  of 
certain  classes  of  labor  is  indefensible.  On  the  con- 
trary, more  and  harder  work  is  the  cure  for  many 
of  the  Nation's  ills." 

"One  of  the  imperative  necessities  of  today  is  to 
put  emphasis  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  property  as 
opposed  to  the  wild  orgy  of  radicalism,  nationaliza- 
tion and  anarchy,  which  are  sweeping  the  land  and 
threatening  to  destroy  every  industry,  every  farm 
and  every  home. 

"I  cannot,  for  my  part,  see  that  such  an  alliance 
as  is  proposed  would  be  of  any  benefit  to  the 
Grange.  On  the  contrary,  there  seems  to  be  many 
reasons  why  we  should  shun  any  merger.  However, 
that  is  a  question  which  will  have  to  be  passed 
on  by  the  Grange  as  a  whole."  ' 

And  the  Grange  did  pass  upon  the  proposition  as 
a  whole  and  passed  upon  it  wholly  also,  for  the  as- 
sembly adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

"The  National  Grange  declines  your  invitation  for 
a  conference  in  Washington  December  13." 

To  explain  the  curtness  of  the  resolution,  it  was 
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stated  that  discussion  of  reasons  for  refusal  would 
open  endless  controversy  and  to  attend  the  Wash- 
ington meeting  would  be  a  tacit  admission  that  there 
were  mutual  interests.  And  so  the  National  Grange 
'cut  off  the  dog's  tail  just  back  of  the  ears"— and 
farther  comment  is  unnecessary. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Mnat  Give  Full  Ntmc  bj»«1  Address. 

Sweet,  Soar  and  Bitter  Clover. 

To  the  Editor:  Just  what  plants  are  meant  by 
the  terms,  "sweet  clover,  sour  clover,  and  bitter 
clover"?  It  is  my  understanding  that  melilotus 
alba  (with  white  blossom,  grown  for  stock  feed) 
and  melilotus  indica  (with  yellow  blossom,  rather 
inedible  but  fine  for  cover  crop)  are  both  < called 
"sweet  clover,"  and  the  latter  is  also  called  very 
often  "sour  clover"  and  sometimes  "bitter  clover." 
A  neighbor,  reading  an  article  about  cover  crops, 
thought  that  sour  clover  meant  bur  clover,  which 
I  never  knew  had  any  other  name  but  its  scientific 
name. — W.,  Exeter. 

You  are  exactly  right.  The  white  and  yellow- 
flowered  melilotus  are  both  called  "sweet  clover" 
at  the  East  because  of  their  fragrance.  But  the 
yellow-flowered  species  there  found  is  melilotus  of- 
ficinalis, while  the  yellow-flowered  one  we  have 
most  to  do  with  in  California  is  melilotus  indica, 
and  that  has  been  given  the  names  "sour"  and 
'bitter"  because  of  its  taste.  Bur  clover  has  no 
such  name  and  does  not  deserve  to  have.  In  fact, 
bur  clover  is  not  a  melilotus  at  all,  but  is  a  medi- 
cago,  and  is  therefore  more  closely  related  to  al- 
falfa than  to  any  of  the  melilotus,  of  which  there 
are  fifteen  or  more  species  scattered  over  the 
world. 

Spring  or  Fall  Plowing. 

To  the  Editor:  Which  is  the  most  beneficial — 
spring  or  fall  plowing? — F.,  Biggs. 

Neither  is  clearly  superior  under  all  circum- 
stances and  "conditions.  If  you  have  land  which  is 
.pretty  well  on  edge  in  a  place  where  rainfall  is 
heavy  and  erosion  dangerous,  or  if  you  wish  to  get 
all  the  natural  cover  crop  which  will  grow,  it  is 
better  not  to  plow  in  the  fall,  but  let  the  weeds 
hold  the  land  until  they  get  to  be  as  high  as  you 
can  plow  under  and  this  will  be  late  in  the  winter 
or  early  in  the  spring.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
wish  to  start  a  cover  crop  by  sowing,  it  should  be 
put  in  as  early  as  practicable  in  the  fall.  Also,  if 
your  rainfall  is  not  excessive  and  you  wish  to  save 
run-off  and  get  as  much  moisture  into  the  ground 
as  you  can  and  there  is  no  great  danger  from  ero- 
sion— then  again  fall  plowing  and  leaving  the  land 
rough  is  also  best.  And  there  are  many  other  con- 
ditions and  purposes  which  may  make  either  fall 
or  spring  plowing  superior  on  particular  places, 
so  there  can  really  be  no  rule.  It  is  up  to  every 
man  to  look  and  think  closely  and  decide  for  him- 
self which  is  better  for  his  land.  In  a  general 
way  it  may  be  said  that  fall  plowing  gets  most 
moisture  into  soils  which  are  disposed  to  yield  run- 
off if  left  hard.  It  is  also  true  that  spring  plowing, 
as  a  rule,  is  capable  of  losing  considerable  moisture 
by  evaporation,  which  in  many  cases  cannot  be 
spared. 

Looks  Like  Barley  Hay. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  20  acres  of  land 
which  is  gravely  on  top  of  hard  pan.  It  grows 
good  grass  in  the  spring,  but  it  gets  very  dry  ih 
the  summer.  I  thought  to  sow  it  in  barley  or 
wheat.  What  do  you  think  would  be  best  to  sow 
on  it?— G.  M.,  Baird. 

It  ought  to  give  you  barley  hay — possibly  gram 
if  the  moisture  holds  late.  You  must  judge 
whether  to  cut  for  hay  or  hold  for  grain  by  the  way 
the  plant  looks  in  the  spring.  There  are  some 
new  barleys,  like  Mariout,  which  are  showing 
superior  drouth  resistance,  but  we  understand 
there  is  no  seed  to  be  had  this  year.  Common 
barley  will  do  to  see  whether  you  can  get  more 
from  the  land  than  winter  pasturage. 


Farmers  with  Strike  Feeling. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  on  a  strike;  the  world  does 
not  realize  it,  but  I  am,  just  the  same.  I  am  send- 
ing you  my  subscription,  but  do  you  know  that 
three-quarters  of  the  farmers  are  quietly  quitting 
on  the  output  of  food?  The  labor  problem  has 
driven  them  to  it  and  before  another  year  rolls 
around  more  of  us  will  know  that  the  farmer  went 
on  strike  with'  other  labor  organizations.  The 
fever  is  catching  and  when  the  farmer  gets  it,  be- 
lieve me,  it  is  going  to  hurt  somebody. — J.  B.  K., 
Wrights. 

Yes,  we  know  it,  and  are  sorry  for  it,  and  we  are 
doing  our  best  to  arouse  the  people  to  the  fact  that 
farmers  must  be  better  treated  if  the  world  is  to  be 
well  fed.  But  "quietly  quitting"  is  not  a  "strike." 
A  strike  is  to  quit  loudly  and  try  to  break  the  head 
of  anyone  who  chooses  to  go  on  with  the  job.  Ev- 
ery man  has  a  right  to  quit  if  for  any  reason  suf- 
ficient to  himself  he  decides  he  cannot  go  on.  Strik- 
ing is  interfering  with  the  rights  of  others  to  go  on 
if  they  choose.  Farmers  will  not  do  that:  they  are 
too  individualistic  and  independent  and  like  to  have 
their  own  way  too  well  to  refuse  the  same  right  to 
others  who  are  also  individualistic  and  independent. 
Farmers  may  have  to  quit  quietly  and  regretfully 
because  they  cannot  go  on,  but  they  will  never 
strike. 

Elephant  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  recently  given  a  half  dozen 
roots  of  Elephant  grass.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
the  treatment  it  requires,  and  something  of  its  char- 
acteristics and  value? — J.  H.,  Campbell. 

Plant  out  the  roots  wherever  you  desire  them  to 
grow — remembering  that  it  is  a  very  coarse-grow- 
ing plant  and  is  about  as  far  from  making  what 
we  ordinarily  look  for  as  a  "growth  of  grass"  as  a 
fish-pole  is  from  a  tooth-pick.  For  this  reason  set 
the  roots  not  less  than  three  feet  apart  each  way 
and  let  it  go  to  a  height  of  twelve  feet  or  more  if 
it  finds  moisture  enough  in  the  soil.  The  top 
growth  is  cut  by  the  frost,  but  the  roots  are  hardy. 
It  is  rather  a  browsing  than  a  mowing  plant  and 
new  growth  soon  starts  all  through  the  frostless 
season  if  the  stock  is  taken  off  to  give  it  a  Chance. 
They  eat  it  down  to  a  stubble  several  feet  high  and 
new  growth  starts  from  this  stubble  and  by  new 
shoots  from  the  roots.  It  does  not  make  running 
roots  and  can  be  easily  chopped  out  if  you  get  tired 
of  it.  It  is  of  course  a  summer-  and  not  a  winter- 
feeding  plant  in  most  places.  It  is  readily  eaten  by 
stock  and  is  nutritious.  Full  discussions  of  the 
plant  were  given  in  the  Rural  Press  of  March  20 
by  Prof.  Kennedy  and  of  October  25  by  Mr.  Hodges. 


Grafting  Olives. 


Pears  and  Blight. 


To  the  Editor:  Are  all  varieties  of  pears  equally 
susceptrble  to  blight?  If  not  what  are  some 
varieties  that  do  not  blight  and  what  is  their  com- 
mercial value  as  compared  with  the  Bartlett? — 
W.  E.  L.f  Dinuba. 

Pears  are'not  all  equally  susceptible  to  blight,  but 
there  is  no  blight-immune  pear  which  is  worth 
growing  except  as  a  root  for  the  Bartlett  and  a 
few  others  whfch  suit  commercial  purposes. 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  you  would  kindly  advise 
me  if  you  think  it  would  pay  to  graft  the  large 
olives  on  the  little  olive  trees.  I  have  trees  of  the 
small  olives  which  are  not  very  good.  What  time 
of  the  year  do  they  graft  trees? — Mrs.  B.,  Volta. 

You  do  not  say  what  variety  of  olive  you  have, 
nor  how  small  it  actually  is.  If  it  is  the  "Raiding 
Picholine,"  which  is  about  the  size  "of  a  "large 
white"  bean,  you  should  either  graft  over  the  trees 
or  grub  them  out.  If  your  olives  are  the  Mission 
(which  is  a  small  olive  as  compared  with  Sevillano 
or  Ascolano),  we  would  have  the  trees  pruned  and 
fertilised  and  irrigated  so  they  will  bring  fruit  of 
the  full  size  of  their  kind  and  not  have  them 
grafted.  If  you  decide  to  graft  be  sure  to  get  a 
grafter  who  can  show  by  his  previous  work  that 
he  knows  how  to  do  it.  Olive  grafting  is  best  done 
about  the  time  new  growth  is  starting  in  the  spring 
— in  April,  perhaps.  It  is  done  later  than  graft- 
ing of  deciduous  fruit  trees. 

Cure  for  Wormy  Apples. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  75  apple  trees.  Sprafycd 
them  last  December  with  Bordeaux  Mixture,  but 
the  apples  were  still  wormy.  What  is  the  right 
mixture,  and  when  should  I  spray,  and  how  often 
so  as  to  kill  them. — N.  O.,  Antelope. 

Bordeaux  mixture  is  to  kill  fungi,  not  insects. 
Of  course,  some  eggs  might  possibly  be  caught  in 
it  or  some  tiny  hatchlings  from  the  eggs- might  find 
it  hard  biting,  but  it  is  not  at  all  dependable  to 
protect  your  fruit  from  codlin  worms.  You  should 
spray  with  lead  arsenate  (two  pounds  to  50  gallons 
of  water),  as  soon  as  the  petals  begin  falling  from 
the  blossoms;  spray  again  in  four  weeks  and  per- 
haps once  more,  four  weeks  later.  If  this  is  well 
done  with  a  force  sprayer,  which  drives  a  fine 
spray  into  the  clusters  of  young  fruits  and  covers 
the  leaves  thoroughly,  you  ought  to  get  nearly  all 
your  fruit  free  from  worms. 


Which  Barley? 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  through  your 
paper  which  of  the  three  following  kinds  of  barley 
is  the  best  yielder — common,  Mariout,  or  beardless 
barley  ?— Subscriber,  Porterville. 

The  Mariout  (as  shown  in  our  issue  of  August 
9  in  detail)  has  considerably  exceeded  common  bar- 
ley in  yield  in  interior  situations  under  rather  dry 
conditions.  But  this  will  not  help  you  this  year, 
for  we  understand  that  all  the  available  seed  was 
disposed  of  soon  after  the  desirability  of  it  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  The  com- 
mon barley  is  probably  the  best  you  can  do,  and 
that  has  been  shown  by  many  years  of  experience 
to  be  much  better  than  beardless  under  average 
conditions,  though  some  advocate  the  latter  be- 
cause of  their  liking  for  beardless  hay,  probably. 

An  Uncomfortable  Guava. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  guava  bush  six  years 
old  that,  while  it  looks  healthy,  grows  very  slowly 
and  puts  out  fruit  buds  every  spring  which  hold  on 
several  weeks  and  finally  drop  off  without  unfold- 
ing. What  is  the  cause?  It  is  in  protected  loca- 
tion in  the  southeast  angle  of  the  house. — C.  J., 
Campbell. 

When  a  plant  makes  slow  growth  and  refuses 
to  unfold  blossoms,  when  moisture  and  soil  condi- 
tions are  favorable,  such  behavior  is  usually  at- 
tributable to  insufficiency  of  heat  in  the  local  cli- 
mate. Even  if  you  get  a  corner  on  the  sunshine 
and  it  gets  nearly  to  burning  for  a  time,  that  does 
not  compensate  for  the  continued  warmth  which 
the  plant  may  need  through  the  whole  day  and 
night.  There  is  much  difference  in  guavas:  some 
are  quite  hardy  and  others  nearly  tropical.  You 
apparently  have  a  kind  which  is  not  suited  to  its 
environment  and  there  is  probably  no  help  for  it. 


Cleaning  Tree  Bark. 


To  the  Editor:  Am  enclosing  some  species  of 
moss  found  on  my  apricot  trees.  Please  give  me  a 
formula  for  the  best  spray  to  use,  and  when  is  the 
best  time  to  apply. — W.  C.  B.,  Santa  Paula. 

You  send  two  species  of  lichens:  one  flat,  the 
other  branching  and  pendulous.  Both  are  common 
on  trees  in  the  coast  region  and  go  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  "moss."  If  that  is  all  you  have  to 
spray  for  the  simplest  formula .  is  one  pound  of 
caustic  soda  to  six  gallons  of  water — shot  against 
the  bark  with  force  to  secure  penetration  of  the 
covering.  If  you  have  scales,  either  lime-sulphur 
or  distillate  emulsion  will  kill  scales  and  moss  also. 
The  time  for  treatment  is  when  the  leaves  are  ab- 
sent. 

Almond  Mites  and  Gum. 

To  the  Editor:  Our  almond  orchard  has  the  white 
mites,  and  also  shows  some  gum.  Would  it  be  best 
to  spray  this  fall?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  spray  to 
use? — H.  P.  S.,  Durham. 

To  proceed  intelligently  you  ought  to  know  what 
causes  the  gumming.  It  may  be  that  you  have 
scales  as  well  as  mites,  or  the  gumming  may  not 
be  caused  by  pests  at  all  and  will  not  be  helped  by 
any  spray;  or  it  may  be  caused  by  a  fungus  blight. 
The  best  you  can  do  to  get  the  eggs  of  the  mites 
and  perhaps  to  head  off  a  blight,  will  be  to  spray 
with  lime-sulphur  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  down. 
For 'these  troubles  you  must  also  be  on  the  watch 
next  spring  and  use  the  same  spray  in  more  dilute 
form. 

Chickens  and  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  a  young  almond  orchard,  that 
is  just  beginning  to  bear,  a  good  place  for  chicken 
pens?— J.  B.  W.,  Winton. 

It  is  a  better  place  for  chickens  than  it  is  for 
chicken  pens.  The  danger  is  in  souring  the  soil 
by  lack  of  aeration  and  by  excess  of  manure  in 
spots.  If  you  move  the  pens  frequently  and  keep 
up  the  cultivation  and  do  not  continue  the  practice 
too  long  it  ought  to  be  good  for  the  trees. 

CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  i8  furniehed 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending  November  17,  1019. 

Rainfall  Temperature 
Past    Seasonal  Normal 
Stations —  Week    To  Date    To  Date  Highest  LowohI 

Eureka  04         3.38         6.45        62  40 

Red  Bluff  00  1.06         3.87        76  38 

Sacramento  O0  .72         2.36        70  40 

San  Francisco  00  .66         2.61        73  46 

San  Jose   "    .00  .57         1.08        76  34 

Fresno   00  .58  1.47       72  40 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .00  .54  2.40        88  36 

Los  Angeles  90  1.85  1.46        88  48 

San  Diego  00  1.31  .01        78  48 

Winnemucca   01  1.21  1.56        64  18 

Reno   00  .85  1.37        64  24 

Tonopah   00  1.06         2.55        66  30 
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Fruitgrowers  and  Farmers'  Convention 


Three  Butte  counties  were  en  fete 
last  week  to  welcome  and  speed  the 
transactions  of  three  State  associa- 
tions serving  the  fruit-growing  inter- 
ests. The  towns  were  Chico.  Oroville 
and  Durham,  and  the  conventions 
were  of  fruit  growers  and  farmers,  of 
county  horticultural  commissioners 
and  of  nurserymen.  In  fact,  about  all 
our  agricultural  industries  partici- 
pated in  the  events  of  last  week,  ex- 
cept the  live  stock  specialties,  and 
they  had  previously  had  their  innings 
in  connection  with  the  live  stock 
shows  at  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  proceedings  at  their  ex- 
hibitions and  assemblies  have  been 
amply  set  forth  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  To  one  who  has  participated 
in  all  these  important  events,  both  of 
the  animal  and  of  the  orchard,  vine- 
yard and  field,  the  impression  comes 
that  California  agriculture  is  very 
much  alive — and  such  was  the  verdict 
of  several  visiting  farmers  with  whom 
the  writer  conversed  at  the  conven- 
tions of  last  week. 

The  conventions  in  Butte  county 
also  demonstrated  tkat  the  non-farm- 
ing population  of  California  is  sincere 
and  active  in  its  good  will  toward  our 


farming  interests.  The  Chico  and  Oro- 
ville Chambers  of  Commerce  under- 
took the  local  arrangements  for  the 
meetings  and  neglected  nothing  which 
would  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
assemblies  and  the  comfort  of  indi- 
viduals. The  sessions  were  held  in 
the  auditorium  and  class  rooms  of  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Chico,  and  the 
interested  participation  of  the  pupils 
in  the  transactions  of  the  elders  dem- 
onstrated that  our  youth  is  being 
brought  up  in  the  way  it  should  go — 
toward  proper  appreciation  of  the 
facts  of  our  agricultural  operations 
and  the  spirit  which  actuates  them. 

The  attendance  at  the  groups  of 
meetings  held  by  each  of  the  three 
conventions  was  very  good  and  rep- 
resentative. The  joint  assemblies  in- 
cluded at  least  five  hundred;  the  ho- 
tels were  overflowing  with  guests  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  and  the  leaf- 
strewn  streets  of  the  residence  dis- 
tricts were  filled  with  groups  of  rib- 
boned strangers  enjoying  the  autumn 
aspects  of  one  of  California's  most 
beautiful  towns,  which  mingles  the  old 
trees  and  buildings  of  the  pioneers 
with  the  up-to-date  creations  of  the 
newer  residents  who  have  ministered 
to  great  recent  developments. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kural  fress.) 


"Its  A  Good 
Sign 


'Here  Jim — you  deposit  these  checks  while  I  run  in  here  for  more 
Hercules  Dynamite. 

"I  tell  you,  it  was  a  lucky  day  when  Dad  first  started  using  explosives 
for  tree  planting.  Half  the  checks  in  this  book  are  for  the  crop  from 
our  young  orchard  and  that  orchard  wouldn't  be  bearing  for  two  years 
if  we  hadn't  planted  it  with  the  help  of 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

"Trees  planted  in  blasted  holes  take  hold  better,  grow  better  and  bear 
sooner  than  those  planted  in  spade  dug  holes.  And  what's  even 
better — you  save  more  than  half  the  labor  in  planting. 

"Every  orchardist  and  farmer  in  the  community  should  use  dynamite 
to  help  him  in  his  heavy  work,  and  he  would  if  he  had  read  'Pro- 
gressive Cultivation.' 

"This  boot  tells  ull  about  the  uses  of  explosives  for  farm  and  orchard  work.  It 
gives  explicit  directions,  illustrated  by  photographs  and  diagrams,  for  the  proper 
use  and  handling  of  dynamite.  This  book  will  be  pent  fr&  to  any  farmer  or 
orchardist  who  will  sign  and  send  in  the  attached  coupon." 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1025  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company,  io^"  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation." 
I  ini  interested  in  dvnamite  for  


Name 


Address, 


Striking  Features. 

It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to 
undertake  a  detailed  record  of  the 
proceedings,  but  rather  to  emphasize 
features  which  seem  to  be  of  general 
interest  through  our  widely-scattered 
constituency.  Of  such  we  count  the 
general  success  of  the  Chico  sessions 
— as  already  indicated  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  preparations  and  the  eager- 
ness of  interest  in  the  proceedings. 
Many  transactions  of  the  general  as- 
sembly, of  the  commissioners  and  of 
the  nurserymen  will  be  reserved  for 
subsequent  discussion  in  these  col- 
umns. • 

Aside  from  the  Chico  specialties, 
the  success  of  the  day  at  Oroville, 
where  the  popular  welcome  to  the 
visitors  was  most  marked  and  cordial, 
was  very  significant — perhaps  especial- 
ly the  participation  by  Mrs.  Frieda 
Ehmann,  who  was  bailed  as  "the  in- 
ventor of  the  ripe  olive,"  whose  his- 
torical address  was  very  interesting. 
Of  course,  Mrs.  Ehmann  was  not  the 
inventor  of  the  ripe  olive,  but  she 
surely  began  early  and  kept  on  until 
it  stayed  invented,  and  she  is  surely 
entitled  to  say  these  things  about  it: 

"The  ripe  olive  was  looked  at 
askance  by  dealers  because  'it  is  as 
black  as  your  hat.'  Today  the  ripe 
olive  is  not  a  stranger.  If  you  will 
keep  the  ball  rolling  we  will  have  a 
great  olive  trade  from  one  end  of  the 
globe  to  the  other,  and  we  won't  stop 
until  we  can  say  that  wherever  there 
is  a  white,  civilized  person  we  will  not 
have  to  apologize  for  the  blackness  of 
the  ripe  olive." 

At  the  Oroville  meetings  there  were 
talks  bringing  out  many  pertinent  cul- 
tural points  of  which  C.  C.  Teague's 
advice  to  citrus  growers  at  Oroville 
is  of  very  wide  application.  "From 
what  I  saw  in  one  orchard,"  he  said, 
"you  do  not  yet  understand  fertiliza- 
tion. One  grove  I  should  immediately 
treat  with  ten  tons  of  barnyard  ma- 
nure to  the  acre  and  next  spring  put 
on  some  good  soluble  organic  fertil- 
izer. The  owner  would  immediately 
see  wonderful  improvement."  This 
comment,  if  acted  upon,  will  produce 
most  desirable  results. 

At  the  Durham  meeting,  which 
closed  the  week,  there  was  a  very 
gratifying  demonstration  of  the  State 
work  in  colonization,  which  has  been 
pointedly  set  forth  in  our  columns  by 
Mr.  Hodges  as  observed  by  him  during 
a  recent  visit  and  our  readers  are  well 
informed  of  the  purposes  and  methods 
involved. 

The    Convention    Attacks  Great 
Questions. 

The  first  session  of  the  general  con- 
vention at  Chico  struck  the  keynote 
of  many  stirring  transactions  at  later 
sessions,  both  at  Oroville  and  Dur- 
ham. It  was  the  old  and  yet  ever- 
young  subject  of  co-operation  among 
producers  to  secure  whatever  their 
industries  need.  Many  of  the  most 
successful  co-operative  marketing  and 
supply  associations  submitted  up  to 
date  reports  of  their  transactions  and 
their  lessons  of  experience.  Some  of 
these  are  presented  on  other  pages  of 
this  issue  and  others  will  follow. 

The  central  proposition  on  co-oper- 
ation was  that  of  State  Director 
Hecke,  which  was  presented  in  detail 
with  comments  in  our  last  issue 
for  an  affiliation  of  all  our  associa- 
tions in  an  executive  board  or  com- 
mittee which  should  ^represent  and  act 
for  them  on  all  matters  requiring 
legislation  or  to  educate  the  public 
mind.  Mr.  Hecke's  proposition  was 
enthusiastically  taken  up  by  the  con- 
vention, and  a  temporary  organiza- 
tion committee  was  appointed,  of 
which  C.  C.  Teague  of  Santa  Paula, 
president  of  the  Walnut  Growers  As- 
sociation, is  chairman.  F.  B.  McKevitt 
of  Sacramento  will  act  as  secretary 
during  the  organization  period.  This 
committee  will  extend  an  invitation  to 
all  co-operative  associations  to  send 
delegates  to  a  general  meeting  for  or- 
ganization, which  will  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  on  December  12.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  finally  constituted 
board  or  committee  will  select  a  qual- 


ified executive  secretary,  establish  of- 
fices, etc.,  and  that  funds  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  affiliating  societies  pro- 
rated on  the  basis  of  the  business  done 
by  them.  Thus  it  now  seems  feasible 
to  secure  a  representative  correlated 
body  to  promote  the  executive  agricul- 
ture of  the  State  and  to  determines 
main  directions  in  which  State  effort 
for  agriculture  shall  be  undertaken. 

Nurserymen  M  ill  Try  to  Be  Good. 

The  most  notable  thing  of  public 
interest  in  the  transactions  of  the  nur- 
serymen was  their  sincere  desire  to 
conduct  their  business  for  the  best 
promotion  of  fruit  growing  and  the 
prosperity  of  tree  planters.  This  was 
manifested  by  many  representative 
speakers  and  the  resulting  question 
was  as  to  how  this  can  best  be  done. 
President  W.  T.  Kirkman  presented  a 
plan  for  a  co-operative  organization, 
to  be  supported  by  both  planters  and 
nurserymen,  to  select  the  best  trees 
of  all  kinds  of  fruit  by  an  expert  and 
staff  engaged  for  that  purpose,  and  to 
use  in  nursery  propagation  only  such 
buds  and  scions  as  such  expert  shall 
designate  as  true  to  type  and  from 
trees  of  established  thrift  and  produc- 
tivity. A  committee  was  appointed  to 
organize  for  such  effort  and  to  provide 
a  capitalization  of  $100,000,  lo  promote 
the  work  of  such  an  organization  and 
to  provide  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
and  a  plan  of  work  for  it.  The  com- 
mittee consists  of  J.  E.  Bergtholdt, 
Newcastle;  George  C.  Roeding,  Fres- 
no; H.  A.  Hyde,  Watsonville;  Max  J.  I 
Crow,  Gilroy;  J.  E.  Elmer,  San  Jose; 
J.  S.  Armstrong,  Ontario;  W.  T.  Kirk- 
man, Fresno  (ex  officio.)  The  com- 
mittee will  proceed  at  once  with  the 
work.  •  . 

This  great  enterprise  started  by 
President  Kirkman  will  be  energeti- 
cally pushed  by  J.  E.  Bergtholdt  of  . 
Newcastle,  who  was  elected  president 
of  the  Nurserymen's  Association  for 
the  coining  year.  Other  officers 
elected  were  H.  A.  Hyde  of  Watson- 
ville, first  vice-president;  W.  H.  Wood 
of  San  Dimas.  second  vice-president; 
L.  H.  Elmer  of  San  Jose,  third  vice- 
president;  James  Mills,  Jr.,  of  Hamil- 
ton City,  fourth  vice-president;  George 
C.  Roeding  of  Fresno,  fifth  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Henry  W.  Kruckeberg  of 
Los  Angeles,  secretary-treasurer.  The 
board  of  directors  for  the  coming  year 
are:  J.  E.  Merriweather  of  Ontario, 
chairman;  R.  M.  Teague,  Leonard 
Coates,  W.  T.  Kirkman,  Jr.,  and  H.  J.I 
Shearer. 

The  County  Commissioners. 

The  county  horticultural  commis- 
sioners, as  usual,  preceded  the  assem- 
bly of  the  general  convention  and  oc-  , 
cupied  two  days  with  careful  discus- 
sion of  their  duties,  which  under  the 
newer  horticultural  laws,  are  con- 
stantly increasing  and  becoming  more 
exacting,  both  of  technical  knowledge 
and  of  executive  ability.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  county  commissioners  have 
become  a  body  of  highly  qualified  and 
proper-spirited  public  officers,  whose 
work  is  greatly  promoted  by  their  an- 
nual assemblies  for  comparison  of 
policies  and  methods.  After  their 
work  in  this  line  the  association 
elected  officers  for  the  coming  year  as 
follows:  G.  R.  Gorton.  Commissioner 
of  San  Diego,  president;  A.  A.  Brock, 
Commissioner,  Ventura,  vice-presi- 
dent; Fred  C.  Biosius,  Commissioner, 
Sacramento,  secretary. 

The  association  designated  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  chief  lines  along  which 
its  work  should  proceed  during  the 
coming  year:  support  to  the  Director 
of  Agriculture;  favoring  pure  seed  leg- 
islation to  prevent  dissemination  of 
noxious  weed  seeds;  and  asking  the 
State  Highway  Commission  to  wage 
war  on  weeds  and  rodents  existing 
along  the  State  highways. 

Recognizing  this  disposition  of  the 
horticultural  commissioners  to  do 
progressive  work,  the  general  conven- 
tion adopted  a  resolution  advising 
that  the  compensation  of  county  horti- 
cultural officers  be  advanced  to  cover 
the  higher  cost  of  living  and  to  mani- 
fest fuller  recognition  of  the  value  of 
such  officers. 
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"HHHE  use  of  Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires  on  my  truck  has  saved 
me  a  great  deal  of  time  and  money.    They  are  an  economy  all  around  in 
general  farm  work  and  livestock  hauling — especially  over  farm  land  and  rough, 
slippery  country  roads." — Mr.  W.  H.  Duley,  Livestock  Farmer,  Starks,  Maine 


A  1  ^HE  photograph  above  was 
taken  January  3rd,  1919, 
on  the  livestock  farm  of  W.  H. 
Duley,  ten  miles  from  Starks, 
Maine. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Duley  told 
us  that  he  had  been  hauling  on 
Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic 
Truck  Tires  during  weather 
that  had  stopped  local  solid- 
tired  trucks. 

The  tractive  Goodyear  Cords 
had  enabled  his  truck  to  over- 
come fierce  road  conditions 


and,  in  addition,  to  pull  solid- 
tired  trucks  out  of  mire  and 
up  stiff  grades. 

The  easy-rolling  Goodyear 
Cords  had  enabled  his  truck  to 
average  three  and  four  trips  to 
town  per  day,  an  amount  of 
hauling  which  would  have 
required  three  teams. 

The  cushioning  Goodyear 
Cords  had  enabled  his  truck  to 
deliver  decidedly  good  mileage 
on  gasoline  and  oil  and  to  re- 


main in  excellent  mechanical 
order  despite  the  bad  going. 

On  top  of  all  this,  the  tough 
Goodyear  Cords  had  outlasted 
neighbor's  solid  tires  which 
wore  down  rapidly  due  to 
spinning  in  the  gravel  on  the 
steep  hills. 

This  latter  performance  partic- 
ularly reflects  that  long  pioneer- 
ing work  with  which  Goodyear 
has  developed  Goodyear  Cord 
Pneumatic  Truck  Tires  for 
very  severe  hauling  duty. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company 

Offices  Throughout  the  World 


MADE  IN  U.S.A. 
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Shall  Growers  or  Buyers  Fix  Prices? 

(fly  Dr.  F.  M.  Coleman,  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.) 


The  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Growers,  lm .,  will  not  handle  the 
1920  or  1921  crop  of  prunes  and  apricots  unless  20,000  acres  of  prunes 
and  6,000  acres  of  apricots  additional  to  those  now  controlled  by  the 
s,wh)  members  of  the  association  shall  have  been  signed  up  before  expira- 
tion of  the  present  contract,  March  1. 

This  statement  is  contained  in  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
November  12.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  association  will  go  out  of 
business;  hut  it  behooves  all  who  have  benefited  by  its  existence  to  get 
busy  convincing  non-members  that  they  ought  to  sign  up..  Organization 
Manager  H.  C.  IMinlnp  states  that  there  are  80,000  acres  of  prunes  hear- 
ing now  in  California.  He  estimates  that  11,000  acres  are  coming  into 
beariug  annually  and  that  apricots  are  coming  even  more  rapidly  in 
proportion  to  their  bearing  acreage. 


Where  the  buyers  are  many  to  one 
seller,  the  seller  makes  the  price;  and 
where  the  sellers  are  many  to  one 
buyer  the  buyer  makes  the  price.  The 
price  maker  always  shades  it  to  his  ad- 
vantage as  far  as  he  can,  and  in  both 
cases  the  food  grower,  until  recently, 
was  not  the  one  to  fix  the  price. 

During  the  ages  there  has  grown  up 
a  vast  system,  which  deals  in  the  in- 
terchange of  finished  products.  These 
traders  are  not  producers,  but  distrib- 
utors doing  an  important  work  be- 
tween producers  and  consumers.  Like 
all  other  workers  they  do  business  for 
their  own  gain,  and  exercise  all  their 
abilitv  to  make  their  profits  maximum. 

When  profits  of  merchandising  grow 
large,  the  numbers  of  merchants  mul- 
tiply and  their  struggle  to  enlarge 
their  gain  can  succeed  only  as  they  can 
subtract  from  producers'  price  and 
add  to  consumers'  cost. 

The  function  of  this  merchandising 
class  as  distributors  is  quite  neces- 
sary, but  every  unnecessary  distribu- 
tor who  can  be  changed  to  a  producer 
enlarges  the  sum  of  products,  and 
lessens  unnecessary  tax  in  price  be- 
tween producer  and  consumr. 

The  modern  movement  in  which 
growers  organize,  is  to  unite  the  func- 
tion of  distributors,  at  least  partially, 
with  that  of  producers  (to  keep  the 
financial  advantage  of  both  functions 
as  far  as  can  be  with  the  producing 
class).  Not  simply  to  add  the  profits 
of  legitimate  distribution  to  that  of 
production,  but  mainly  to  prevent  the 
system  of  distribution  from  destroying 
the  legitimate  profits  of  production. 

Our  claim  is  rather  that  the  non- 
productive middlemen  or  merchandis- 
ing class  can  and  do  so  manipulate 
the  business  of  distributing  products 
as  to  take  from  the  grower-producer 
the  profit  which  rightly'  belongs  to 
him,  and  add  unnecessary  cost  to  the 
consumer  with  which  to  swell  mer- 
chant gains. 

We  do  not  hold  any  philanthropic 
brief  to  defend  the  consumer  against 
excessive  cost,  and  may  admit  frank- 
ly that  our  real  desire  to  lessen  cost 
to  the  consumer  is  all  because  of  its 
reflex  benefit  to  our  end  of  the  enter- 
prise. We  do  not  pretend  that  we  de- 
sire to  contribute  a  part  of  our  pos- 
sible profits  to  the  consumer,  but  we 
do  want  to  hinder  the  middleman's 
unnecessary  tax  on  the  consumer,  be- 
cause it  hurts  us  by  reducing  con- 
sumption. 

Individual  Grower  Is  One  of  Many 
Sellers.  - 

The  average  grower  of  any  kind  of 
food  product  provides  but  an  infinites- 
imal fraction  of  the  commercial  whole. 
And  the  first  commercial  step  is  to 
accumulate  many  of  these  little  frac- 
tions in  bulk  quantities  of  commercial 
size.  Ten  thousand  growers  sell  each 
his  handful  to  one  of  fifty  accumulat- 
ing middleman  distributors.  And  just 
here  is  the  fatally  weak  point  in  the 
growers'  commercial  relation  to  the 
old  system.  He  must  sell  his  handful 
to  one  with  the  power  and  purpose  to 
pay  the  minimum.  It  is  not  the 
buyer's  fault.  It  is  his  opportunity. 
Given  power  to  fix  the  price  it  will  be 
fixed  in  the  fixer's  favor. 

Now  note  the  essential  difference  in 
the  conditions  of  co-operation.  Each 
one  of  these  ten  thousand  growers 
brings  his  tiny  fraction — not  to  sell  to 
an  unfriendly  buyer  at  the  buyer's 
price — but  to  put  it  with  all  the  rest 
into  the  hands  of  a  friendly  seller, 
who  with  control  of  the  whole  product, 
goes  to  the  world's  markets  with  power 
and  purpose  and  price  favorable  to 
the  producer. 


The  grower's  sense  of  defenseless 
helplessness  is  changed  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  power  to  enforce  his 
just  claim  to  reasonable  profit.  He 
is  asking  nothing  more*  for  himself 
than  he  has  always  conceded  to  the 
seller  of  whom  he  buys — that  is,  the 
right  to  name  the  price  of  what  he 
sells. 

Certain  Facts  Are  Accepted  as  Self- 
Evident. 

Combmation  multiplies  power. 
Power's  first  profit  is  to  its  pos- 
sessor. 

Power's  chief  danger  is  not  to  its 
possessor. 

Power  can  and  should  be  used  to 
correct  evils  and  promote  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number. 

Notice  other  facts.  The  only  real 
criticism  of  growers'  combination  for 
co-operative  marketing  is  that  they 
may  become  dangerous  monopolies. 
But  all  will  admit  that  this  assumed 
danger  is  not  to  the  grower.  But  is 
there  danger  to  any  in  this  new  power 
of  growers'  combinations?  An  unpre- 
judiced analysis  of  all  the  facts  in- 
volved proves  conclusively  that  the 
growers'  control  of  the  market  price 
of  his  product  carries  no  threat  of 
oppressing  the  consumer.  For  it  is 
easy  to  show  that  the  consumer's 
favor  is  the  grower's  salvation. 

But  if  co-operative  marketing  adds  to 
growers'  profits  without  adding  cost  to 
consumer,  who  loses  what  the  grower 
gains?  Some  way  the  middleman's 
gains  must  shrink  as  much  as  the 
growers'  profits  swell.  We  do  not 
blame  him  for  the  deadly  grip  with 
which  he  holds  to  his  ancient  privi- 
lege; neither  can  he  hope  for  much 
pity  when  the  grower  intelligently 
accepts  his  opportunity  to  take  it 
away  from  him.  Mankind  in  general 
will  be  the  gainers  when  every  super- 
fluous non-producer  is  forced  to  join 
the  ranks  of  useful  production. 

Organized  co-operation  is  the  only 
way  to  adequately  protect  and  promote 
the  growers'  industry.  To  keep  mar- 
ket demand  equal  to  production  is 
necessary  in  order  to  keep  production 
profitable.  And  it  requires  as  much 
intelligent  effort  to  provide  profitable 
market  as  to  produce  the  product. 
The  individual  grower  can  develop 
production  to  its  superlative  degree 
without  organized  co-operation.  But 
alone  he  is  utterly  helpless  to  improve 
marketing  conditions. 

Value  of  Expert  Advertising. 

Expert  advertising  is  the  best- 
known  and  most  dependable  means  to 
increase  consumption.  And  effective 
advertising  is  only  possible  when  sup- 
ported by  the  combined  industry. 
Two  hundred  thousand  tons  of  raisins 
are  not  heavily  taxed  to  spend  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  advertis- 
ing— about  one  per  cent  of  present 
value.  One  per  cent  from  the  average 
grower  would  pay  for  about  two  lines 
in  one  of  our  journals  of  greatest  cir- 
culation. New  markets  are  usually 
won  at  very  heavy  selling  expense, 
which  no  single  individual  can  afford. 
But  taxed  to  the  whole  industry  the 
cost  to  each  is  light. 

High  grade  quality  helps  to  sell  any 
commodity.  And  quality  is  determined 
in  the  articles'  production.  But  one 
grower  among  ten  thousand  can  not 
imagine  any  effect  his  little  can  have 
upon  the  whole.  Its  identity  is  en- 
tirely lost  when  mingled  with  all. 
Working  alone,  his  best  effort  counts 
for  nothing;  and  with  no  reputation 
to  make  or  lose,  in  the  general  trade, 
he  has  no  incentive  to  care.   But  when 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water — 
plenty  of  water — full-rated  production  and  more,  if 
possible.    And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install 

American  Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum! 
That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaranteed  fact. 


Write,  for  Catalog 

— which  Illustrates  and  describes  the  en- 
tire line  of  American  Pumps  and  proves 
their  advantages  beyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog-  points  the  way  to  irri- 
gation efficiency. 

Open  territory  for  live  dealers. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Sapply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.  Dept.  A,  420  E.  Third  St, 
BAN  FRANCISCO-  LOS  ANGELES 


— Horizontal  Pumps 
Vertlral  Tumps 

— Deep    Well  Heads 

— Deep  WeU 
I'yUnders 

—Oil  Enelnes 

— Dlreet-eonneeted 
Motor  and  1'ump 

— (iai  Enelnes 

— Motors 


PRUNE  TREES 

THAT  PRODUCE 


When  it  comes  to  trees,  it  pays  to 
plant  the  best  Our  trees  are  all 
budded  from  parent  stock  of  proven 
productiveness  and  quality.  The 
scions  are  carefully  selected  by  trained 
experts  and  the  budding  is  done  in  the 
most  skillful  and  scientific  way. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


Elmer  Bros. Nursery 


"Ike  Nursery  that  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  VaHev  Famous'' 
76  So.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  California 


amowei 


EXCEL 


They  excel  all  others.    No  other  sprayer  has  features  so 
far  advanced  in  design  us  the  Bean. 

BEAN  FEATURES  MEAN:— 
TIME  SATED 

more  efficient  work 
Spraying  at  less  cost 

MI  MM  I'M  0E  LAIiOK 

Bean  efficiency  means  better  work  and  better 
fruit,  as  a  result — more  dollars. 
Equip  with  a  Bean — it's  a  thoroughly 
dependable  outfit.    A  size  for  every 
need.         Ask  for  Catalog  No.  33.  ' 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO 
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united  with  all  others  of  his  industry 
an  a  common  purpose,  with  declara- 
tion from  central  authority  that  qual- 
ity will  pay  and  nothing  else  will  pass, 
then  he  has  suffifcient  inducement  to 
produce  quality  goods. 

The  most  outstanding  trend  of  pres- 
ent industrialism  is  toward  combina- 
tion for  increased  class  or  collective 
power.  Because  of  this  must  the  lone 
individual  lose  his  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. His  best  hope  of  industrial 
salvation  is  to  join  his  class  and 


Meet  Combination  with  C-mnter- 
Conibinaf  ion. 

A  method  or  attitude  which  met  the 
need  of  past  conditions  will  not  sat- 
isfy the  demand  of  present  conditions. 
The  successful  marketing  of  our  pro- 
ducts can  never  be  attained  except  by 
means  derived  through  the  power  of 
great  numbers  of  sellers  combined 
into  one  seller  who  has  power  to  name 
the  prices  which  will  move  crops  to 
consumption  with  the  least  waste  en 
■oute. 


justly  take  unto  ourselves,  however, 
the  credit  for  having  solved  the  prob- 
lem. Union  Labor  did  that,  and  ap- 
plied the  newly  gained  information, 
for  its  own  benefit,  in  so  vigorous  a 
manner,  that  in  self-defence  we  have 
been  compelled  to  adapt  the  formula. 

Union  labor,  our  instructor,  is  bur- 
dened by  the  possibilities  revealed. 
It  cannot  judiciously  use  the  vast  fund 
at  its  disposal.  But  this  is  no  cause 
for  wonderment.  Suddenly  acquired 
riches  are  frequently  mfsspent.  The 
child  does  not  overeat  confectionery 
because  it  wants  to  be  sick,  but  be- 
cause it  likes  the  candy. 

The  attempt  to  openly  defy  our  gov- 
ernment, now  being  tried,  by  Union 
labor,  is  ill-advised.  Our  instructor 
is  showing  us  by  example  what  we 
ought  not  to  do.  He  is  working  out 
the  proper  status  of  this  new  govern- 


mental factor.  Experiments  are  fre- 
quently expensive  and  sometimes  dis- 
astrous. Our  position  at  this  time  is 
extremely  fortunate.  We  have  the 
same  opportunities  as  those  enjoyed 
by  our  instructor.  We  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  get  more  out  of  them  than  is 
he.  While  he  is  placing  warning 
signs  at  pitfalls  and  dangerous  cross- 
ings, he  has  no  more  interested  on- 
looker than  the  farmer.  As  certain  as 
fate,  we  are  going  to  use  the  power  he 
is  now  developing. 

While  we  are  learning  our  capabil- 
ities, we  must  also  learn  our  limita- 
tions. When  the  pioneering  work  is 
over,  and  all  are  compelled  to  recog- 
nize that  ours  is  a  government  of 
right,  not  of  might,  we  will  file  on  as 
much  of  the  newly  developed  power  as 
may  be  necessary,  not  to  oppress,  but 
to  protect. 


A  Man-Sized  Job  for  Co-operators 

(By    PreHident    G.  W.  Pierce    of    California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange*) 


s  As  a  specific  example  of  the  ac- 
•complishments  of  co-operative  action 
among  producers  we  cite  the  case  of 
the  California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change.  In  existence  nine  years,  it  has 
.grown  to  a  membership  of  thirty-two 
.hundred.    Annually,  at  date  of  price- 
setting,  the  books  are  closed  to  ap- 
plicants for  membership  to  participate 
in  that  season's  sale.    This  year  the 
•desire  to  get  in  later  has  been  so 
strong  that  more  than  two  hundred 
late  applications  for  membership  have 
been  received.    While  each  year  the 
several  almond-growing  sections  are 
canvassed    for    members,    there  are 
.always  some  who  decline  to  become 
members.    The    fact    that    so  many 
came     in     late     this     year  would 
.seem  to  indicate  that  late  repentance 
is  caused  by  unsatisfactory  treatment 
at  the  hands  of  the  speculator.  This 
latter  chap  is  just  as  unscrupulous 
today  as  twenty  years  ago.   He  is  held 
in  check  today  by  the  co-operative  or- 
ganizations.   On  each  transaction  he 
1  goes  just  as  far  as  his  tether  will  per- 
I  mit  him.   Along  this  line  the  organiz- 
I  ations  have  done  their«part.   They  are 
]  still  handicapped  by  the  action  of  the 
J  outside  grower;  and  the  future  com- 
\  plete  success  of  co-operative  selling, 
I  which  really    makes    it   possible  to 
tl  have  anything  to   sell,  must  depend 
J  upon  an  educational  campaign  among 
independent  sellers. 

Rait  for  Outside  Growers. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  almonds  pur- 
i  chased  outside  of  the  Exchange  are 
||  bought  at  prices  that  range  from  forty 
;l  to  eighty  dollars  per  ton  below  the 
•\  prices  received  by  Exchange  members 
I  for  the  same  grade  of  almonds.  A 
J  very  few  in  each  locality,  late  in  the 
fl  season,  are  paid  extreme  prices,  as  a 
I  bait  to  keep  the  rest  in  line  for  the 
I  next  season's  business.    This  season's 

I  experience  is  convincing  many  that 
|  they  have  long  been  imposed  upon. 
lirThey  are  turning  to  the  Exchange  to 
» ] secure  the  justice  that  is  denied  them 

I I  in  the  open  market.  Give  the  Ex- 
change a  one-hundred-per-cent  organ- 
isation and  it  will  protect  the  Califor- 

[Inia  grower  against  even  the  cheapest 
I  imported  product. 
'  While  the  Exchange  members  are 

'Ipreparing  in  a  substantial  manner  to 

1 1  take  care  of  the  almond  business  in 
lall  its  branches,  securing  land,  builds 
ling  warehouses,  and  installing  mod- 

i  lern  machinery,  while  they  are  foster- 
ling national  legislation  looking  to  the 

1  (benefit  of  our  condition  and  fighting 
ladverse  measures,  what  is  the  outside 
(grower  doing  for  the  business?  While 
crowing  and  harvesting  a  crop  of 
lalmonds  is  the  most  important  part 
lof  the  business,  it  is  far  from  all  of 
jit,  and  the  annual  expense  incurred  in 

.  Itrying  to  make  this  plain  to  all  the 
Igrowers  is  no  small  burden. 

The  independent  seller,  aside  from 
his  failure  to  co-operate,  is  a  detri- 
ment to  the  business.  He  is  a  nega- 
tive quantity  that  must  be  overcome 
Iby  the  efforts  of  some  loyal  producer 
before  the  latter  can  really  begin  to 
|)uild  up  his  organization. 
I   Just  what  line  of  argument  induces 

\\i  grower  to  become  so  blind  to  his 
Interests,  it  is  difficult  to  surmise.  In 
Ihe  early  days  of  co-operative  work, 
vhen  the  organization  was  not  as 
strong  financially  as  now,  it  could  not 
nay  growers  as  promptly  as  they  are 


TIRES 


1 


LESS 


Perfect, new  tires, all  sizes,  non-skid  or  plain, 
<*  i  ■  irn  fabric  or  cord.  Prepaid  on  approval.  8000  to 

1 0,000  Miles  Guaranteed 

30,000  Customers.   Catalog  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

Service  Auto  Equipment  Corporation 
802  Service  Bide.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


paid  at  the  present  time.  This  fact 
was  then  worked  threadbare  as  an  in- 
ducement to  remain  outside.  Now  it 
has  lost  much  of  its  effectiveness  be- 
cause of  the  practice  of  the  Exchange 
in  paying  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  the  product  on  delivery.  This 
is  followed  by  other  payments,  at 
short  intervals  as  the  crop  is  moved. 

New  Move  to  Kill  Co-operation. 

We  have  retired  the  speculator.  Let 
us  now  turn  the  light  of  day  upon  the 
petty  grafter  and  make  him  a  thing  of 
the  past  in  so  far  as  the  marketing 
of  our  produce  is  concerned.  With  a 
firm  hand  on  the  marketing  end  of 
our  several  lines  we  can  free  our- 
selves from  the  suspicion  that  now 
exists,  that  we  are  profiteers.  That 
this  suspicion  exists,  there  is  no  doubt, 
and  our  apathy  in  the  matter  adds 
converts  to  the  belief. 

Within  the  last  month  a  call  was 
issued  to  the  Mayors  of  145  cities  of 
the  Pacific  Coast,  to  convene  in  Sac- 
ramento with  the'  avowed  purpose  of 
formulating  a  plan  for  boycotting  cer- 
tain farm  products.  These  official 
representatives  earnestly  discussed 
and  favored  the  enactment  of  such 
laws  as  would  put  every  co-operative 
selling  organization  in  the  State  out 
of  business.  They  invited  chaos. 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  petition 
Governor  Stephens  to  convene  the 
Legislature  in  special  session  for  im- 
mediate action  on  the  proposed  meas- 
ures. Had  this  scheme  worked  to  a 
successful  finish,  what  would  it  have 
meant  to  the  producing  classes? 

At  the.  Mayoralty  gathering  referred 
to,  only  two  producers'  organizations 
were  represented,  and  that  represen- 
tation was  accidental.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  close  the  market  to  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  annual  farm  products  in  California. 
Back  of  these  enormous  accumula- 
tions, representing  the  sole  income 
and  dependence  of  our  entire  farming 
population,  came  a  mere  chance  de- 
fense. Luck,  rather  than  foresight* 
saved  the  day.  It  so  happened  that 
our  very  able  and  active  State  Market 
Director,  Col.  Harris  Weinstock, 
dropped  in  at  the  meeting.  In  his 
very  forceful  manner  he  did  much  to 
help  defeat  the  pernicious  measure. 

This  attempt  to  make  us  responsible 
for  the  sins  of  others  has  been  tem- 
porarily tabled,  but  at  the  rfext  session 
of  the  Legislature,  if  we  mistake  not, 
this  measure  will  be  revived  with  con- 
ditions more  drastic,  if  possible,  than 
those  contained  in  the  original.  Are 
we,  as  representatives  of  the  pro- 
ducers, going  to  be  prepared  at 
that  time  to  make  adequate  defense? 
Can  we  afford  to  let  so  important  a 
matter  drift,  to  be  taken  care  of  by- 
chance  defence? 

Beside  this  defence  and  possibly 
more,  there  will  be  much  constructive 
work  needed  at  each  recurring  session 
of  the  Legislature.  To  successfully 
meet  this  we  should  have  a  central 
representative  body,  composed  of  del- 
egates from  each  organization  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  produc- 
tion, handling  or  marketing  of  Cali- 
fornia-grown food  products.  The  find- 
ings of  this  body  should  be  cared  for, 
and  our  interests  furthered  by  one  or 
more  persons  skilled  in  Legislative 
procedure. 

I, earn  from  Union  Labor. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  the  farmer 
does  not  realize  his  strength.  Co-op- 
erative methods  are  fast  revealing  the 
secret.  It  is  now  on  the  tongue  of 
every  progressive  farmer.  The  power 
and  possibilities  revealed  to  date  are 
greater  than  the  most  enthusiastic 
had    ever    anticipated.    We  cannot 


[This  is  one  of  a  series] 

Rest 

If  you  were  a  tree, 

After  a  big  crop  and  long  summer, 

You  would  want  a  rest, 

A  rest  from  growth  and  insects. 

Give  your  trees  an  early  bath  with 

ZENO 

It  will  kill  the  various  scale,"Stop  their  damage, 
Destroy  the  eggs  of  red  spider  and  aphis, 
Which'would  later  mean  millions  of  insects,  and 
Destruction  to  the  crop — harm  to  the  tree. 


Is  an  internationally  used 

Miscible  oil  spray,  and  these  are  reasons  why 

It  has  proved  the  best  by  years  of  test. 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Standard  Chemical  Co*,  Inc* 

of  Emeryville  [Oakland]  California 

T.  O.  McCLURE,  Director  of  Research 

IZeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company,  Exchange, 
or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 


ARE  YOU  TOO  LATE? 

No.  Now  is  the  time  to  place  your  Orders  for  the  Season's  Planting. 
We  carry  the  trees — 

PEARS,  PRUNES,  ALMONDS,  APRICOTS,  APPLES, 
CHERRIES  AND  PEACHES 

Write  for  Catalog.  Salesmen  Wanted. 

Capital  City  Nursery  Company 

E.  A.  RENNET,  Mgr.  SALEM,  OREGON 

YOUR  SOIL  NEEDS 

Humus  and  Nitrogen  Bacteria 
MELILOTUS  INDICA  Supplies  Both 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  it.    Buy  your  seed  from 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  S.  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Buy  only  Melilotus  seed  that  has  a  quality  tag  on  each  sack.    It  protect* 
you  against  the  low  germination  seed  so  general  on  the  market  this  season. 
This  seed  is  above  99  per  cent  pure  and  above  90  per  cent  germination. 
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Why  90  Per  Cent  of  Raisin  Growers  Joined 


(By  F.   A.  Seymour 


mil   mid   Furm  Convcntin 


OIJLD  there  be  a  stronger  argument  In  faror  <>i  cooperation  1  Con* 
pare  these  two  pictures— here  was  a  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  in 
the  center  of  a  wonderful  State  producing  70,000  tons  of  raisins  per  year 
at  an  actual  loss  to  the  producers—  tin  y  were  struggling  to  pay  the  in- 
terest on  their  mortgages — some  were  digging  out  their  vines  and  others 
were  willing  to  sell  out  at  any  price.  Now  we  see  the  same  valley  seven 
years  later  producing  200,000  tons  of  raisins,  smiling  with  prosperity, 
having  forgotten  the  debts  and  the  struggles  that  went  with  them  and 
planting  new  vineyards  at  the  rate  of  10,000  acres  per  year. 


The  average  crop  for  the  five  years 
previous  to  organization  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Associated  Raisin  Co.  in  1912 
was  70,000  tons,  and  each  year  there 
was  a  carryover.  It  was  always  nec- 
essary to  sell  a  portion  of  the  crop  to 
the  distilleries,  so  that  it  was  gener- 
ally believed  that  there  was  an  over- 
production of  raisins  and  some 
growers  were  digging  up  their  vines. 
Subsequent  events  have  proved  that 
there  was  not  an  overproduction  and 
that  the  fault  lay  in  the  method  of 
selling  and  distribution. 

Almost  the  first  act  of  the  Associa- 
tion after  organization  was  the  pur- 
chase of  25,000  tons  of  surplus  from 
the  1912  crop,  in  order  to  prevent  de- 
moralization of  the  market.  These 
were  bought  at  a  cent  a  pound  higher 
than  the  packers  were  offering  at  that 
time. 

Since  that  time  the  entire  crop  has 
been  sold  each  year  before  the  follow- 
ing one  was  harvested,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  tonnage  has  increased 
enormously.  The  1918  crop  was  163,- 
000  tons  and  the  1919  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  about  175,000  tons.  (The  es- 
timate of  the  latter  crop  earlier  in  the 
season  was  200,000  tons,  since  reduced 
by  the  extreme  heat  during  the  ripen- 
ing season,  and  also  by  the  lack  of 
irrigation  water.)  Our  sales  of  the 
1919  crop  will  amount  to  about  $40,- 
000,000. 

Association    Increased    Demand  for 
Raisins. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  the  in- 
creased demand  which  has  taken  the 
greatly  increased  tonnage — the  first 
is  national  advertising,  which  was 
commenced  in  1914,  and  the  second  is 
the  fact  that  the  opening  price  has 
always  been  guaranteed  against  de- 
cline until  January  following,  and  the 
trade  has  learned  that  the  guarantee 
means  something  and  that  they  are 
buying  an  article  stabilized  in  price 
and  quality— that  there  is  no  gamble 
when  their  order  is  placed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season.  In  1914,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  advertising  campaign 
the  sales  of  bulk  seeded  Muscats  in 
25-lb.  boxes,  which  are  used  almost 
exclusively  by  bakers  for  bread  and 
pics,  amounted  to  62,573  boxes;  the 
following  year  they  were  583,834;  in 

1916,  1,050,194;  about   the    same  in 

1917,  and  1,565,938  in  1918. 

When  advertising  was  commenced 
the  2-Crown  raisin,  which  is  the  one 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 


Guaranteed  not  lefts  than  13  per  eent 
Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pare. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most   available   form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  November. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
811  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


442*444  Sansome  St. 
San  francisco.  Cal. 


used  in  the  bulk  seeded,  was  the  prob- 
lem— what  could  be  done  with  it? — 
only  a  limited  amount  seemed  to  be 
required  for  the  carton  trade,  and  the 
bakers  took  so  little  as  to  make  no 
impression  on  the  balance.  The  re- 
sults of  the  advertising  were  so  defi- 
nite and  immediate  that  now  our  prob- 
lem is  to  get  enough  raisins  to  go 
around.  Planting  of  new  vineyards  is 
going  on  at  a  rate  which  is  almost  un- 
believable. 

Nearly  $5,000,000  Operating 
Equipment. 

When  the  Association  commenced 
operations  it  was  without  packing 
houses  and  facilities  for  handling  the 
crop.  Contracts  were  made  with  in- 
dependent packers  under  which  they 
received,  packed,  stored,  and  shipped 
the  raisins.  They  also  sold  raisins 
for  the  Association.  A  few  packing 
houses  were  purchased  outright  and 
operated  by  the  Association.  At  the 
expiration  of  the  first  growers'  con- 
tract, the  packing  and  selling  con- 
tracts with  independent  packers  also 
expired  and  these  were  not  renewed. 
New  and  modern  packing  houses 
have  been  built  and  equipped  at  points 
in  the  valley  where  required  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  about  $3,000,000.00. 

We  have  also  built  a  reinforced  con- 
crete seeding  and  drying  plant  .at 
Fresno,  where  most  of  the  Muscats 
for  seeding  are  concentrated.  This 
plant  is  located  on  a  20-acre  tract  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  It  is 
served  by  tracks  from  both  the  South- 
ern Pacific  and  Santa  Fe,  and  is  mod- 
ern in  every  particular.  The  up-to- 
date  methods  of  handling  the  raisins 
will  result  in  a  saving  of  two  to  three 
dollars  per  ton  on  every  ton  packed. 
The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  350  tons 
of  seeded  raisins  and  150  tons  of  seed- 
less, a  total  of  500  tons  per  day  of 
eight  hours.  We  have  an  investment 
in  this  plant  of  about  $1,677,000,  and 
are  operating  throughout  the  valley 
35  packing  plants. 

These  plants  have  a  packing  and 
shipping  capacity  of  1500  tons  per  day. 
We  have  during  the  height  of  the 
present  season  been  receiving  from 
growers  at  the  rate  of  4,500  tons  per 
day,  which  means  the  paying  out  of 
$450,000.00  per  day.  We  have  paid 
the  growers  $100.00  per  ton  on  deliv- 
ery this  year,  though  the  contract 
provides  for  the  payment  of  only 
$70.00. 

Growers  Enthusiastically  Renewed 
Contracts. 

A  contract  was  made  with  growers 
representing  over  75  per  cent  of  the 
raisin  acreage  under  which  they  were 
to  cure  and  deliver  their  crops  to  the 
Association,  receiving  SMc  per  pound 
for  Muscats  and  3%c  for  Thompsons 
at  the  time  of  delivery.  After  the 
raisins  were  disposed  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  to  pay  the  grower  any  fur- 
ther sums  realized  above  the  initial 
payment  after  deducting  packing  and 
handling  costs,  etc.  Each  year  there 
has  been  an  additional  payment  vary- 
ing from  $6.20  per  ton  on  Muscats, 
which  was  the  lowest,  to  $30.00  for 
the  1917  crop.  The  1918  crop  figures 
are  not  yet  available. 

The  contracts  with  growers  expired 
with  the  1917  crop,  so  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  secure  signatures  to  a  new 
contract.    This  was  done  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1917-18  in  a 
whirlwind  campaign  which  proved  the 
loyalty  and  faith  in  co-operation  of  the 
entire  valley.    Approximately  90  per 
cent  of  the  entire  acreage  was  signed 
up  on  a  contract  much  more  binding 
I  than  the  previous  one  had  been.  Af- 
ter five  years'  trial  of  this  method  of 
I  marketing,  a  renewal  of  90  per  cent 
|  of  a  largely  increased  acreage  for  an- 
j  other  six  years  seems  the  strongest 
I  possible  argument  in  favor  of  co-op- 
'  eration  from  the  whole  community. 


i 


Cut  out  the  wasted  minutes! 
With  the  high  cost  of  help, 
wasted  minutes  mount  into 
wasted  dollars — Equip  NOW 
with  the 

QECURITT 

£}  i;fTaavi»i  1IB 

LADDER 


— the  big  labor  and  time  saver.  Patented  steel  cuff-bracket 
machine-wrapped  around  stile  at  each  step-end,  holds  the 
SECURITY  Ladder  steady — positively  cannot  wobble — cuts 
out  the  endless  running  up  and  down  ladder  to  change 
position.  Makes  pruning  EASIER — plenty  of  working 
space  on  SECURITY  Ladders  gives  pruner  comfort  and 
ease.  I  will  ship  two  or  more  SECURITYS  on  approval  at 
these  prices:  8-ft,  $5.00;  10-ft,  $6.00;  12-ft.,  $7.20;  freight 
prepaid.  Pay  after  you  examine  and  approve  shipment. 
Order  NOW! 

J.  B.  PATTERSON,  Mf  r. 


.')().">  Lankersliim  Kldg., 


Los  Angeles 


Healers  in  114  Coast  Towns. 
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TREE  PLANTERS 

The  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the 
production  of  fruit  in  this  State. 
For  35  years  we  have  made  it  our 
business  to  grow  "True  Trees,"  vig- 
orous trees,  well-rooted  trees,  trees 
that  would  bear. 

Thousands  of  fruit  growers 
owe  their  success  to  the  fact 
that  they  planted  "Fancher 
Creek"  trees. 

A  SUGGESTION 

larger  acreage  should  be  planted 
Nectarines.    They  are  fine  for 
either  drying  or  shipping. 


Apples 

Pears 

Peaches 

Figs 

Apricots 

Olives 

Almonds 


fancher  Creek 
Nurseries 

'","S.d  fresno.California 


Keeps-  spindles  smooth  as  glass 


The  surface  of  any  spindle 

shows  rough  through  the  mi- 
croscope. But  the  powdered 
mica  in  Mica  Axle  Grease  fills 
up  this  roughness  and  makes 
spindles  smooth  as  glass.  Then 
the  grease  works  better  and 
lasts  twice  as  long.  No  hot 
boxes.  Ask  your  dealer.  Buy 
by  the  pail. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 
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SELECTION  OF  MEMORIAL 
TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  give  informa- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Giant  Redwood 
would  grow  or  thrive  in  the  foothills 
of  Yuba  county.  I  wish  to  plant  a 
memorial  tree  and  would  like  some- 
thing hardy  and  at  the  same  time  dif- 
ferent from  our  common  trees. 
Would  a  silver  maple  thrive  here,  or 
could  you  suggest  any  thing  better?— 
Mrs.  J.  E.  C,  Smartsville. 

{Answered  by  Dr.  Jepson,  TJnJv.  of  California.) 

There  could  be  no  better  memorial 
tree  used  by  and  for  Californians  than 
the  Big  Tree,  Sequoia  gigantea.  It  is 
not  only  a  native  tree,  but  it  is,  on 
account  of  its  longevity,  especially 
suited  for  memorial  purposes.  It  at- 
tains to  a  wonderful  age — and  not 
merely  a  wonderful  age,  but  a  lusty 
and  green  age  with  the  lengthening  of 
its  centuries.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  it  may  and  does  outlast  na- 
tions and  races. 

It  will  live  in  many  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia outside  its  natural  range,  par- 
ticularly in  northern  California.  It 
would  undoubtedly  grow  and  do  well 
in  the  Yuba  foothills  where  your  cor- 
respondent proposes  to  plant  a  me- 
morial tree, — that  is  in  a  moist  or 
semi-moist  situation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Smartsville  or  in  Penn  Valley 
above  Smartsville.  It  is  a  clean  tree, 
makes  very  little  litter,  and  is  to  the 
slightest  possible  degree  subject  to  dis- 
ease. Each  particular  age  or  period  of 
the  tree  has  its  own  marked  charm  in 
a  high  degree.  The  Silver  Maple  is  a 
beautiful  friendly  tree  and  could  be 
depended  upon  to  make  excellent 
growth  in  the  Yuba  foothills  if  pro- 
vided proper  soil  and  given  reason- 
able care  for  several  years.  If,  how- 
ever, a  maple  is  desired  the  native 
Big-leaf  Maple  is  a  hardier  tree  and 
grows  into  individuals  of  command- 
ing sifce  in  favorable  situations.  It  is 
already  adapted  to  our  climate  and 
soils  and  should  be  preferred  wherever 
it  can  be  used. 

Our  native  oaks  are,  many  of  them, 
species  of  unusual  beauty.  Those  of 
the  white  oak  class  are  especially  at- 
tractive, but  in  one  respect  are 
scarcely  suited  for  memorial  purposes. 
When  drawing  past  maturity  they  tend 
to  drop  off  or  shed  suddenly  large- 
sized  branches.  Trees  which  are  in 
this  way  a  menace  to  the  living  are 
not  desirable  as  a  living  monument  to 
the  dead. 


CITRUS     TREES     USE  DEEP 
MOISTURE. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Valencia  orange  trees  ten  or  eleven 
years  old  are  three  times  as  big  as 
they  were  three  years  ago,  as  pointed 
out  to  us  by  Geo.  M.  Cooley  of  San 
Bernardino  in  his  orchard.  The  rea- 
son for  their  remarkable  growth  is 
that  three  years  ago  he  plowed  a  foot 
deep.  Big  roots  were  broken  and 
pruned  smooth.  This  opened  up  the 
subsoil  so  that  water  penetrated  it. 
There  were  no  feeders  over  a  foot  un- 
der the  surface.  That  was  because 
by  following  ordinary  methods  of  cul- 
tivation and  irrigation  the  water  did 
not  go  deeper  than  that  all  summer. 
A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Cooley  dug  a 
hole  four  feet  deep  in  the  center  of 
the  square  between  four  trees  set  22 
feet  apart;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  he  found  feeders  "thick"  and  sup- 
plying plant  food  and  Water  to  the 
thrifty  trees. 

The  theory  in  previous  years  had 
been  that  too  much  irrigation  would 
bring  on  gum  disease.  It  did  keep  the 
roots  in  surface  soil  subject  to  heat 
and  drying  out  and  periodic  disturb- 
ance by  the  cultivator.  The  object  of 
the  deep  plowing  was  to  remove  these 
surface  roots  and  enable  new  growth 
to  penetrate  the  subsoil.   It  worked. 

Mr.  Cooley  is  one  of  many  who  have 
observed  proof  that  citrus  trees  go 
deep  into  the  ground  if  it  is  moist.  A 
storm  drain  through  the  orchard 
washed  out  over  twelve  feet  deep  one 
winter  and  uncovered  grapefruit  roots 
at  the  bottom  because  in-drainage  had 
kept  the  subsoil  moist.  Another  tree 
was  dug  out  and  a  root  was  found 
which  had  gone  down  over  twelve  feet 
and  had  turned  back  at  the  dry 
stratum.  Give  the  citrus  trees  deep 
moisture. 


MALT  HO  ID 

and 

RU-BER-OID 

READY.  ROOFINGS 

Qood  Roofing  Ways 


Sun  and  rain  are  the  two  worst  enemies 
of  roofing,  particularly  the  sun  because  it 
draws  the  vitality — the  life — right  out  of 
ordinary  roofing. 

That's  why  good  roofing  is  always  cheap- 
est. It  has  the  long-lasting  qualities — the 
ability  to  resist  You  can  depend  upon  it 
to  protect  the  contents  of  your  home,  barn, 
garage,  warehouse  or  shop  for  years,  and  it 
costs  little  or  nothing  for  repairs. 

Tough,  long-fibre  rag  felt  and  highly* 
waterproof,  sun-resisting,  saturative  and 
coating  compounds  are  scientifically  and 
skillfully  combined  to  make  Malthoid  and 
Ru-ber-oid  roofings.  Quality  is  built  in  at 
every  step,  and  every  step  is  supervised  by 
experts  of  long  experience.  We  have  been 
making  Malthoid  and  Ru-ber-oid  for  over 
eighteen  years. 

It  pays  to  roof  with 
Malthoid  and  Ru-ber- 
oid  because  of  their 
remarkable  resistance 
to  the  elements,  and 
consequent  long  life 
and  freedom  from  re- 
pair expense. 


The  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  Inc. 
San  Francisco 


Roofings — Felts 
Building  Paper«i 
Water-proofing 
Materials 
Wall-Board 
Floor  Covering 
Industrial  Pai.its 
Box  Board 
Paper  Boxes 
Fibre  Containers 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Caeaaext  and  mo«(  efficient  fertilizer  —  Highly  concentrated  —  Dry,  Odor 
'*<•■  —  No  weed  need  or  foreign  matter — a  natural  fertiliser. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
2.50|  Ammonia 
1.254    Phosphoric  Acid 
4.00$   Potash  Water  Soluble 
15.00f0  Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CAl.l,  OR   WRITE  US — 

phone         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEAKNT  1542  429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 


FERTILIZERS 


BTJILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Bend  tot   Booklet,  "Fertillier  Hfflciencj" 
— Telli    You  Whj 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Loi  Angeles,  California 
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Olive  Growing  and  Pruning  in  California 


(Bj  Prof.  Frederic  T.  Blolettl,  at 

The  large  crops  of  fine  fruit  pro- 
duced by  some  olive  orchards  in  Cali- 
fornia demonstrate  the  suitability  of 
the  climate  and  soil  of  some  locations 
for  this  fruit.  Some  failures  indicate 
that  other  locations  are  less  suited. 

Olive  growing  tends  to  concentrate 
in  the  lower  foot-hill  regions  of  the  Si- 
erras and  in  similar  situations  in 
Southern  California,  though  scattered 
profitable  orchards  are  found  in  other 
localities.  The  least  favorable  local- 
ities are  in  the  extreme  north,  in  the 
coast  belt  subjected  to  summer  fogs, 
and  at  elevations  above  1500  feet. 

With  suitable  climate,  sufficient 
water,  and  skillful  handling,  almost' 
any  good  soil  will  yield  profitable 
crops. 

The  main  factors  under  the  control 
of  the  grower  are  (1)  choice  of  vari- 
ety; (2)  application  of  water;  (3) 
pruning;  and  (4)  fertilization. 

The  Mission  is  still  the  safest  vari- 
ety for  most  locations;  the  Manzanillo, 
Ascolano,  and  Sevillano  coming  next 
in  about  this  order  for  special  locil- 
ities. 

Irrigation  is  necessary  for  the  best 
results  in  practically  every  locality. 
Two  irrigations,  one  in  spring,  and  an- 
other a  few  weeks  before  the  fruit 
commences  to  ripen,  are  almost  al- 
ways needed.  In  the  hotter  localities 
and  in  shallow  or  leachy  soil,  one, 
two.  or  more  supplementary  irriga- 
tions are  necessary. 

Young  trees  should  be  pruned  no 
more  th»n  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
give  them  the  required  shape.  The 


Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  Orovllle.) 

common  method  of  severe  pruning  de- 
lays the  growth  and  bearing  of  the 
tree  several-  years. 

Old  .  trees  should  be  pruned  every 
year  to  preserve  their  form,  to  pro- 
mote an  annual  growth  of  fruiting 
wood,  and  to  allow  the  sun  to  pene- 
trate to  every  part  of  the  tree.  This 
should  be  done  almost  entirely  by 
"thinning  out"  and  not  by  "cutting 
back."  Where  trees  are  too  close  they 
do  not  bear  well.  Thinning  out  of  the 
trees  is  therefore  often  advisable.  It 
has  in  some  cases  been  found  possible 
to  double  the  crop  by  removing  half 
the  trees. 

Fertilization  is  useful  in  some  cases 
but  is  of  little  use  unless  accompanied 
by  proper  irrigation  and  pruning.  So 
far,  nitrogenous  manures  have  given 
the  best  results.  These  are  farmyard 
manure,  including  sheep  and  chioken 
manure  .tankage,  and  nitrate  of  soda. 
Green  manuring,  by  winter  and  sum- 
mer cover  crops  plowed  in,  should  be 
practiced  whenever  possible. 

The  following  general  rules  for  the 
improvement  of  olive  orchards  may  be 
given : 

1.  Promote  vigorous  growth  by  good 
cultivation,  sufficient  irrigation,  and 
where  needed  by  green  manuring  and 
nitrogenous  fertilizers. 

2.  Prune  bearing  trees  regularly 
every  year  to  promote  a  moderate 
growth  of  new  fruit  wood,  to  open  up 
all  parts  of  the  trees  to  the  sun  and  to 
preserve  its  form. 

3.  Prune  young  trees  as  little  as 
possible  while  developing  the  desired 
form. 


Seed  Potato  Association  Formed 


The  California  Certified  Seed  Potato 
Growers'  Association  was  recently  or- 
ganized as  the  outgrowth  of  a  potato 
growers'  observation  trip  under  aus- 
pices of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Farm 
Bureau.  A  Potato  Growers'  Section 
in  the  local  Farm  Bureau  was  also  or- 
ganized. We  quote  from  a  report  of 
the  trip  written  for  Pacific  Rural 
Press  by  .Manager  R.  G.  Risser  of  the 
Crop  Production  Department  of  the 
California  Vegetable  Union: 

"Many  interesting  observations  were 
made  on  this  trip,  one  of  the  most 
striking  facts  brought  out  being  the 
superior  yielding  quality  of  the  Brit- 
ish Queen  and  its  exceptional  adapt- 
ability to  the  more  fertile  soils.  The 
fact  that  this  potato  has  such  a  large 
number  of  tubers  on  each  hill,  how- 
ever, renders  the  tize  of  the  tubers 
undesirable  unless  the  soil  is  suffi- 
ciently productive  to  properly  develop 
them.  The  susceptibility  of  the  White 
Rose  variety  to  such  diseases  as  Mo- 
saic and  Curly  Dwarf  was  also  very 
apparent  and  growers  determined  to 
rogue  out  the  affected  hills  in  order 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  i'i, —  i 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Watch  for  our  talks  on 
Top  Dressing  with  ARCA- 
DIAN Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia. You  will  find  them  in- 
teresting as  well  as  in- 
structive. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia Is  for  sale  by:  CALIFOR- 
NIA i  Snn  Franelaont  Hawaiian 
Fertilizer  Co..  Pacific  Bone  Coal 
&  Fertilizing  Co.,  Pacific  Guano 
*  Fertilizer  Co..  Western  Meat 
Co.,  California  Fertilizer  Works. 
I. oh  AnKelea:  Pacific  Guano  & 
Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Rone  Coal 
&  Fertilizing  Co.,  Agricultural 
Chemical  Works.  Hauser  Pack- 
ing Co.  ORRIiON:  North  Port- 
land! Union  Meat  Co. 
For  information  a*  to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 
BIO  First  Niitional  Hunk  Bldg. 
BERKELEY,  CAU 


to  secure  healthy  seed.  The  question 
of  holding  potatoes  over  In  cold  stor- 
age was  discussed  and  bad  results 
from  low  temperatures  were  very  evi- 
dent. 

Perhaps  the  most  sensational  point 
brought  out  was  the  demonstration  of 
a  method. 'of  telling  how  many  potatoes 
each  hill  contained  by  an  examination 
of  the  vine.  Mr.  Young  of  Huntington 
Beach  showed  that  he  could  cor- 
rectly state  how  many  tubers  each  hill 
contained  without  digging  the  pota- 
toes. This  was  done  by  counting  the 
lower  branches  on  each  plant.  The 
number  of  potatoes  was  found  to  cor- 
respond very  closely  to  the  number 
of  branches.  . 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTIM  S. 

J.  E.  Carlson  is  planning  to  set  out  a 
pear  orchard  on  the  flat  land  near  No- 
vato,  Marin  county. 

Raisin  yields  seem  to  have  been  a 
little  less  than  a  ton  per  acre,  total 
production  being  close  to  180,000  tons 
from  an  acreage  5  per  cent  greater 
than  last  year. 

Over  30  carloads  of  winegrapes 
were  shipped  to  Reno  and  Sparks,  Ne- 
vada, this  season.  They  were  made 
into  wine  and  the  wine  makers  art 
now  in  trouble. 

Pear  tonnage  shipped  is  less  than 
last  year,  but  a  greater  tonnage  was 
dried  and  canned.  The  total  crop  is 
about  110,000  tons,  about  10  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1918.' 

About  4,000,000  boxes  of  apples  will 
have  been  packed  this  year  In  Cali- 
fornia. This  is  slightly  less  than  60 
p«er  centx>f  the  total  crop,  according 
to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 

The  last  crop  of  prunes  sold  to  an 
independent  packer  by  Dr.  F.  M.  Cole- 
man of  Santa  Clara  Valley  were  care- 
fully tested  by  himself.  He  counted 
55  per  pound,  but  the  packer  counted 
59  per  pound.  This  made  $60  clear 
money  for  the  packer  if  Mr.  Cole- 
man's count  was  correct. 

The  first  commercial  planting  of 
figs  in  the  rolling  hill  land  along  the 
Tuolumne  river  is  being  made  by  Geo. 
K.  Beard  near  La  Grange.  Fourteen 
acres  of  Calimyrnas  with  sufficient 
capris  have  been  set  out;  and  he  is 
preparing  to  increase  the  planting  to 
100  acres,  using  almonds  on  the 
steeper  slopes.  This  orchard  lies  in 
the  extreme  upper  end  of  the  Water- 
ford  Irrigation  district. 


Stump  Land  Worth  Money 
To 


Day 


mete®- 


RANK  M.  HANCE,  a  one-armed 
farmer  of  Bowie,  Md.,  sent  me 
this  photo  of  himself  and  a  "K" 
pulling  a  double  silver  maple,  3  ft. 
8  In.  In  diameter  at  the  ground. 
What  he  has  done  you  can  do. 
Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply — no 
digging,  no  expense  for  teams  or 
powder.  Your  own  right  arm  on  the 
lever  of  the  "K"  Stump  Purler  can 
rip  out  any  stump  that  can  be 
pulled  with  the  best  inch  steel  cable. 
I  guarantee  it.  I  refer  you  to  U. 
Government  officials.  I  give  highest 
banking  references. 


HAND  POWER. 

VitStumpPulI 


ANY  red-blooded  man  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  horses.  "Works  t 
by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  jack.    100  lb.  pull  on  the 
lever  gives  a  48 ton  pull  on  the  stump.    Made  of  best  steel — 
guaranteed  against  breakage.    Has  two  speeds — 60  ft.  per 
minute  for  hauling  in  cable  or  for  small  stumps — -slow  speed 
for  heavy  pulls.  .Works  equally  well  on  hillsides  or 
marshes  where  horses  cannot  go. 


IMPORTANT  To  one  man  in  each  localuv  1 
llfir UlilHRI  make  a  special  money  saving 
offer.  Write  for  it  today. 

CDCC  DnnVICT  SimPly  send  your  name 
rnCC  DUUKLCI  and  address  for  my  free 
booklet  on  Land  Clearing.    It  tells  many 

things  you  should  know. 

The  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corp. 

Box  ta 
99  Joho  St.,  New  York 

Pacific  Co.it  Office 

182  Fifth  St 
Sao  Fraaciaco,  Cat, 


A  NEW  BOOKLET  ON 


ALFALFA  GROWING 


Our 

Seven 

Kinds 

of 
Alfalfa 


\  BOMBERGER 
SEED  COMPANY 

MODESTO  °M 


Points  tne  way  to  alfalfa  success  under  vari- 
ous soil  and  moisture  conditions.  Tells  you— 

— How  to  succeed  on  Dry  Land. 
— How  to  succeed  on  Wet  Land. 
— How  to  succeed  on  Sandy.  Lund. 
— How  to  succeed  on  Heavy  Land. 

Explains  how,  by  careful  selection,  we  have 
greatly  improved  the  varieties  which  have 
proven  their  worth  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
contains  much  valuable  and  interesting  in- 
formation  for  the  alfalfa  grower.  A  postal 
will  bring  you  a  copy  free! 


BLAKE,  MOFFITT  X  TOWNE 

37-45  First  St.,  Saul  Franrlaco 


Dealer* 
In 

PArKB  Blake,  Hoffltt  A  Towne,  Lew  Angele* 
aaaaaaaaw  Blake.  MrFall  t'«..       Portland.  <lr.-. 


Navel  oranges  in  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral California  are  estimated  about  the 
same  as  last  year,  but  only  60  per 
cent  of  normal. 


442-444  Sansome  SU 
San  Francisco,  C«L 
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California  Honey  Producers  Exchange 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

The  California  Honey  Producers'  Co- 
operative Exchange  is  glad  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
family  of  readers.  She  is  the  little 
sister  to  the  other  lai  Ke  and  prosper- 
ous co-operative  marketing  associa- 
tions of  the  State. 

While  our  Exchange  is  only  a  little 
over  a  year  old,  it.  has  grown  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  now  represents  near- 
ly 1000  beekeepers,  controlling  100,- 
000  colonies  of  bees  and  the  market- 
ing of  80  per  cent  of  the  honey  pro- 
duced in  California. 

The  beekeepers  of  Arizona  have 
heard  the  call  and  are  forming  two 
of  their  own  locals,  one  at  Phoenix 
and  one  at  Yuma,  with  their  surround- 
ing territory,  to  affiliate  with  us. 

To  Sell  125 'Carloads  of  Honey. 
While  it  has  been  a  poor  season  for 
the  beekeepers  owing  to  the  short 
crop,  the  success  of  their  Exchange  in 
disposing  of  honey  at  good  prices  will 
help  them  carry  their  part  of  the  high 
cost  of  living.  It  now  appears  that 
the  Exchange  will  sell  125  carloads  of 
36,000  pounds  each  this  season  at  the 
value  of  $820,000. 

Botany  for  Beekeepers. 
A  working  knowledge  of  botany  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  successful 
honey  producer's  equipment.  He 
should  be  able  to  recognize  the  lead- 
ing nectar  producing  plants  of  any 
given  locality  and  know  enough  of 
their  blossoming  habits  to  be  able  to 
adjust  his  plans  to  them.  I  have 
known  a  beekeeper  to  spends  days  of 
time  and  many  dollars  sowing  high- 
priced  sweet?  clover  seed  over  dry  sage 
hills  and  sand-washes,  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  sweet  clover  will  thrive  best 
only  where  there  is  abundant  and  per- 
manent moisture.  Some  have  located 
apiaries  in  a  wilderness  of  so-called 
sage  brush  which  was  nothing  but  ar- 
temisia  or  "old  man,"  a  species  of 
wormwood  which  secrets  no  nectar 
whatever.  Several  beekeepers  finding 
the  "large  Lima"  bean  fields  unprofit- 
able this  year  on  account  of  the  se- 
vere drouth  and  lack  of  ocean  fogs, 
moved  their  bees  to  the  "baby  lima" 
irrigated  fields  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  but  few  of  them  profited  as 
they  arrived  too  late.  Beans  yield 
mainly  during  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  bloom.  Of  course,  the  variation 
in  the  time  of  planting  prolongs  the 
nectar  season  somewhat.  One  enthu- 
siastic beekeeper  with  the  P.  H.  D. 
and  B.  S.  after  his  name,  asked  me 
seriously  if  the  proximity  of  an  orange 
grove  was  an  injury  to  bees.  Surely 
the  school-master  was  abroad  in  his 
case.  The  more  knowledge  the  bee- 
keeper has  along  these  lines  the  more 
ke  will  enjoy  his  work  and  the  more 
successful  his  work  will  be. 

Lying  in  Wait 

One  of  the  independent  brokers  who 
is  an  extensive  handler  of  honey  as 
ell  a&  .Other  .products,  sends  out  a 
Ircular  to  Hts  -Eastern  customers  call- 
ig  attention, ftq.tho fact  that  without 
xeptjpn  .their  opening,  prices  this 
e.'rieen  materially  .lower  than 
Ithose  later  named  by  trie  different  co- 
rauve  association1^ 

other 
con  tra 
lOney 


lis  means 
maybe  not 
■have 
m'd  forced 

ouit)  have  Koi- 
,  shippers  Call 

ires  dui  carefully  avoid 
:  wenluoning  how*  U»ya."8kiaiaed!'o  /trie 

producers'.!* i-.-n  as.Je  yhb  6vxjrf  00 
TwOf!*  uov  Jn  .ii:  ;  >  )/yt>  b-i*>u  IfiiU  e'tJst 

I  'rtTranfiittiti.'  Bw*  Threaten" 
;  Industry. 

I I  *  The  local  beeke»p<erti;'ih  the1  ursng* 
district  are  very  much  alarmed  at  tile 


Press  by  J.  D.  Bixby.) 

thing  is  done  to  remedy  this  a  great 
many  beekeepers  are  going  to  become 
disheartened  and  go  out  of  business. 
Not  only  do  the  bees  that  are  shipped 
in  from  other  states  add  to  the  spread- 
ing of  bee  diseases,  but  there  is  also 
considerable  danger  of  other  infec- 
tious diseases  being  brought  into  the 
State  by  these  shipments.  A  great 
many  of  the  bees  are  brought  in  from 
Utah  where  the  alfalfa  weevil  is  so 
strongly  entrenched.  It  is  claimed 
that  these  weevils  hibernate  in  the 
bottom  of  bee-hives  and  can  be  very 
readily  packed  from  one  district  to  the 
other.  If  this  weevil  ever  gets  a  good 
hold  in  our  alfalfa  fields  here  it  will 
be  a  terrible  calamity  for  our  alfalfa 
growers.  It  is  time  they  woke  up  to 
this  danger  and  investigated  before  it 
is  too  late.  Our  dairymen  also  ought 
to  be  vitally  interested,  inasmuch  as 
they  depend  upon  alfalfa  for  their 
principal  forage  crop.  It  is  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  beekeepers  should  act 
in  a  generous,  spirit  towards  their  fel- 
low beekeepers  in  other  States,  still 
the  time  has  come  when  the  most  gen- 
erous and  unselfish  of  the  beekeepers 
of  this  State  realize  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  remedy  the  situation, 
a  great  many  beekeepers  are  going  to 
be  driven  into  other  lines  of  work. 
They  believe  the  time  has  come  when 
the  State  will  have  to  take  up  this 
problem  and  solve  it. 

Honey  Crop  Mostly  Sold. 

All  the  comb  honey  in  the  State  of 
California  has  left  the  producers' 
hands  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
retailers  and  wholesalers  for  distribu- 
tion. The  California  Honey  Pro- 
ducers' Co-operative  Exchange  has 
only  one  car  left,  which  is  now  in 
Philadelphia  being  offered  for  sale. 
Owing  tQ  the  shortage  of  sugar  there 
has  been  strong  demand  for  all  the 
lower-grade  honeys,  so  that  the  Ex- 
change has  been  able  to  move  this 
grade  of  honey  very  rapidly  at  good 
prices,  so  that  now  there  are  only  two 
or  three  cars  remaining  unsold.  Even 
the  honey  with  80  per  cent  honeydew 
was  sold  for  12  to  I3V2C  per  pound.  The 
Exchange  has  only  one  car  of  amber 
honey  left  which  we  believe  will  be 
sold  before  this  article  goes  to  press. 

Sugar  for  Bees  Much  Needed. 

As  everyone  knows  who  is  con- 
nected with  the  honey  industry,  the 
crop  in  the  State  of  California  was 
not  even  one-half  of  normal.  In  a 
great  many  districts  there  was  practi- 
cally no  crop  at  all.    In  such  places 


the  shortage  of  sugar  is  threatening 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  colonies  of 
bees  inasmuch  as  sugar  cannot  be  ob- 
tained for  feeding  purposes.  Applica- 
tion has  been  made  to  the  Sugar 
Equalization  Board  through  Dr.  Phil- 
ips, who  have  referred  the  beekeepers 
to  the  refineries.  Up  to  date  the  re- 
fineries have  not  been  willing  to  give 
the  beekeepers  any  satisfaction,  mere- 
ly referring  them  to  their  brokers.  It 
is  possible  that  before  another  week 
some  sugar  can  be  obtained,  but  not  in 
any  quantity  sufficient  for  their 
needs.  Sugar  brokers  state  that  after 
the. first  of  the  year  sugar  will  be 
more  plentiful.  All  beekeepers  who 
can  get  along  until  then  may  feel  rea- 


sonably safe  unless  they  are  in  a  lo- 
cality where  it  is  impossible  to  feed 
at  that  time  owing  to  the  low  temper- 
ature. Beekeepers  should  strive  in 
every  way  to  meet  this  situation  and 
pull  their  bees  through,  inasmuch  as 
the  outlook  for  good  prices  for  their 
honey  in  future  years  looks  very 
bright. 

Cans  for  Next  Honey  Crop. 

The  Exchange  is  now  receiving 
sample  cans  to  pack  their  hoaey  i» 
next  year,  and  suggestions  for  im- 
provements are  being  carried  out. 
Those  who  are  interested  in  the  honey 
industry  will  be  very  much  eiatod 
over  the  packages  next  season. 
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REMCO 

REDWOOD 

TANKS 

Cheaper  and  longer-lived  than  metal 

TOWERS 

REDWOOD  OR  FIR 

Any  height  you  desire 

PIPE 

Cheaper  and  longer-lived  than  steel. 
Greater  flow  capacity  than  any  iron,  steel,  or  eoaerete. 


Made  Only  hy 

REDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 

1608  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 
822  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 

If  interested,  phone  or  write  for  prices. 


HERCULES 

Gasoline  and  Kerosene 

ENGINES 

With  Magneto 
1  »/2  TO  12  HORSEPOWER 

30,000  to  40,000  built  every 
year  because  they  are  REAL  en- 
gines selling  at  the  right  pries. 
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Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 


How  Weeds  Are  Spread. 

Of  the  many  ways  new  weeds  are 
introduced  and  spread  into  new  terri- 
tories, water  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
largest   disseminators    in  California. 
Johnson  grass,   Bermuda   grass  and 
Crab  grass  were  unknown  in  some  of 
our  most  fertile  sections  till  irriga- 
tion   was    introduced    from  large 
waterways,   where   now   they   are  a 
constant  menace  and  source  of  ex- 
pense.   Imperial  Valley  has  reduced 
the  fight  to  a  science.    Canada  this- 
tles   were    unknown    in  Hflmboldt 
County  till  they  were  introduced  in 
hay  imported  by  the  lumber  camps. 
The  mighty  rivers  have  carried  the  ! 
seed  down  and  spread  it  out  over  the  j 
bottoms  and  it  has  to  be  fought.    On  j 
the  J.  Hoffman  place  at  Holmes,  there 
was  a  patch  about  half  the  size  of  a 
town  lot  15  years  ago.    It  has  now 
spread  over  his  whole  40  acres  and 
beyond,   according   to   Frank  Essig. 
Weeds  are  like  fire,  unless  they  are 
controlled    at  the    start,  the  battle  | 
against  them  is  a  costly  undertaking,  j 
The  Canada  thistle,   morning  glory, 
Bermuda  grass   and  Johnson  grass  | 
are  bad  actors. 
Clear  Lake  Will  Not  Be  Spoilt. 

The  large  pumping  plant  of  the 
Yolo  Water  and  Power  Company,  in- 
stalled at  Clear  Lake  (Lake  County) 
last  year  at  the  instance  of  the  United 
States  Food  Administration,  is  to  be 
dismantled  forthwith  and  sold.  Clear 
Lake  is  the  chief  feature  of  Lake 
County  and  one  of  her  largest  assets. 
She  has  strenuously  objected  to  its 
destruction  to  add  values  to  a  neigh- 
boring county,  and  litigation  was 
pending  to  preclude  further  encroach- 
ment by  the  Water  Company.  Clear 
Lake  has  all  the  charm  of  the  Swiss 
lakes,  and  the  county  considers  it  has 
a  future  for  tourists  that  will  grow 
rapidly  with  the  completion  of  the 
State  highway.  The  rim  land  is  ex- 
ceedingly productive,  the  Lady  Wash- 
ington beans  from  Upper  Lake  being 
sent  all  over  the  country.  Some  of 
the  best  pear  orchards  in  the  county 
— famous  for  its  special  dried  pears — 
are  on  the  borders  of  this  lake, 
linn  yip  Wheat  Proved  Desirable. 

Nearly  3,000  acres  of  Bunyip  wheat 
in  San  Joaquin  county  averaged  13  or 
14  sacks  per  acre  this  year.  This 
is  one  of  the  Australian  wheats  of 
which  the  Sperry  Flour  Co.  secured 
100  pounds  from  the  Australian  ex- 
hibit at  the  Panama-Pacific.  This 
was  planted  and  increased  until  in 


McKay  Disc  Plow 
and  Subsoiler 


Here  is  the  plow  that  does  just 
what  is  necessary  to  get  good 
crops  in  California.  It  plows 
deep  in  the  hardest  ground. 

Bend  for  catalog  right  away. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 

Distributors 
721  Van  Ness  Ayc.,  San  Francisco 


442-444  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RHUBARB 

PLANT  NOW 


WAGNERS  • 
IMPROVED 
Growers  making  $1000 
and  orer  per  acre 
annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Special  prices  for  immediate  planting.  Also 
berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  to  the 
originator.  J.  B.  WACMR,  Rhubarb  and 
Berry  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Calif  . 


the  fall  of  1918  about  100  tons  were 
distributed  for  seed.  Bunyip  looks  a 
bit  like  Bluestem.  It  has  a  stiff  straw 
that  did  not  break  badly  while  stand- 
ing 50  days  after  it  ripened,  and  did 
not  shell  out  badly.  It  is  less  hardy 
than  Baart  and  does  not  stool  so  much. 

Early  riantcd  Grain  Best 

One  of  the  oldest  of  the  grain 
growers  in  Salinas  Valley  is  FL  G. 
Hansen.  One  of  the  Salinas  dealers 
had  told  us  that  his  grain  hay  was 
about  the  best  that  had  been  brought 
to  town.  But  we  found  that  Mr.  Han- 
sen makes  hay  only  when  he  is  pretty 
sure  he  can't  make  grain.  It  was  a 
question  last  spring,  after  two  dry 
years,  but  his  barley  made  eleven 
sacks  per  acre  average  for  the  entire 
400  acres.  "I  have  always  had  the 
best  crop  when  I  planted  in  Decem- 
ber or  earlier,"  says  Mr.  Hansen.  "We 
plant  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
first  nun  and  the  earliest  planted  is 
the  best,  other  things  being  equal." 
His  soil  is  of  granite  origin,  still  con- 
taining fine  granite  particles  in  the 
loamy  upland. 

Airplanes  to  Shoo  the  Dncks  Away. 

You  can  generally  get  an  airplane 
ride  at  ten  to  twenty  dollars  an  hour, 
but  it  is  supposed  that  the  airplanes 
reported  to  be  saving  some  rice  fields 
from  wild  ducks  do  not  cost  so  much. 
Otherwise  it  might  be  cheaper  to  lose 
the  rice,  especially  since  the  fliers  of 
both  kinds  seem  to  be  getting  accus- 
tomed to  each  other.  Probably  a 
more  effective  way  is  that  indicated  by 
the  thousands  of  ducks  which  are 
given  automobile  rides  these  days.  If 
they  could  be  given  such  a  ride  earlier 
in  the  season  there  would  be  fewer 
brainstorms  in  the  minds  of  sensa- 
tion-seeking newspaper  ^writers. 

Forcing  a  Fair  Price  for  Cotton. 

In  order  to  force  a  rise  in  tne  price 
of  cotton  sufficient  to  offset  the  sharp 
advance  in  the  costs  of  production, 
the  cotton  growers  of  the  country, 
through  their  organization,  the  Amer- 
ican Cotton  Association,  propose  to 
retire  temporarily  2,000,000  bales 
from  the  market.  The  plan  adopted 
is  to  call  on  the  membership  of  each 
state  to  transfer,  voluntarily  to  des- 
ignated banks,  warehouse  receipts  for 
specified  amounts  of  cotton,  to  be  held 
in  trust  until  such  time  as  the  associ- 
ation decides  that  prices  justify  the 
cotton  being  placed  on  the  market. 

Oriental  Bean  Imports  and  Exports. 

Imports  of  dry  beans  for  18  months 
— January,  1918,  to  June,  1919,  inclu- 
sive^— were  6,830,982  bushels,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets. 
Of  these,  2,050,186  were  re-exported. 
Since  last  December,  re-export  move- 
ment has  been  more  active,  amounting 
to  nearly  one-half  of  the  imports.  In 
addition  to  the  re-exports,  American 
beans  were  exported  during  the  18 
months  amounting  to  5,528,061 
bushels,  of  which  fully  four-fifths 
were  exported  during  the  twelve 
months  ending  July. 

Vegetable  Association  President. 

Members  of  the  California  Tomato 
Growers'  Association  will  note  that  L. 
B.  Taylor  of  Burbank  is  president  of 
the  Vegetable  Growers  of  California, 
Inc.,  which  is  seeking  to  supercede 
the  former  Association.  Mr.  Taylor 
is  one  of  the  largest  vegetable  growers 
of  the  San  Fernando  Valley  in  Los  An- 
geles county,  being  reputed  to  have 
over  600  acres  of  his  own  besides 
what  he  manages  for  other  people.  C. 
A.  Proudfit  of  Ripon  is  the  vice-presi- 
dent. 

New  $5,000,000  Vegetable  Marketer. 

Big  interests  seem  to  be  coveting 
the  vegetable  marketing  business  of 
Southern  California.  The  Interna- 
tional Marketing  Company  of  Los  An- 
geles has  recently  been  authorized  to 
sell  $5,000,000  capital  stock  for  this 
purpose. 


A  $3,000,000  advertising  campaign 
to  develop  American  markets  for  Cal- 
ifornia rice  is  reported  to  be  contem- 
plated by  the  millers  and  the  Califor- 
nia Rice  Growers'  Association. 


We   Manufacture   Levelers   for   Any   Power   from   6   Horses    to   a   70   H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  dally,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Preen os  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  now  being 
used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con- 
tractors— saving  their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one,  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  fills  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 

known  method. 

TOC  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600,  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

F.  T.  BRILES, 
Southern  California  Agent. 
214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street, 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


WHY  DO  THE  BIG  PACKERS 
MAKE  SO  MANY  MILLIONS? 

THE  ANSWER  IS: 

They  KNOW,  they  don't  guess,  and  they  don't  speculate.  Their  vol- 
ume is  enormous:  they  KNOW  THEIR  MARKET;  they  KNOW  their 
PRODUCT;  they  KNOW  their  BUYERS;  they  KNOW  their  BUSINESS— 
THEY  ARE  ORGANIZED. 

Alfalfa  and  Corn  are  two  great  California  crops  worth  many  millions 
every  year.  Great  losses  have  been  made  by  producers  and  correspond- 
ing profits  made  by  speculators  from  the  California  crops. 

WHY  DON'T  THE  PRODUCERS  ORGANIZE? 
THEY  HAVE. 

More  than  1500  producers  are  members  of 
ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 
a  non-profit,  co-operative  and  State-wide  association.     If  you  grow 
alfalfa  or  corn,  join  that  Association. 

Write  for  information  to 


•  ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

MAIN  OFFICE!  MS  CENTRAL  BUDO,  LOS  ANGELES 
Branch  Offices:  Oakland  Bakers  field  Penis 

Fresno  Lancaster  El  Centro 


This  Folder  TeWsYou  ftowTq 
MakeVbur  Idle  land  Earn  None 


This  Is  the  day  and  age  when  you  should  make  every  foot  of  land 
produce  profits  for  you.  If  you  have  any  size  tract  ranging  from  80 
to  5,000  acres  in  the  Western  States  that  need  development  you  should 
send  for  this  book  at  once.  It  tells  you  the  way  to  develop  vour  prop- 
erty through  the  use  of  Hydro-Electric  plants,  gravity  irrigation  sys- 
tems, pumping  plants,  grading,  and  buildings:  in  fact,  It 
points  out  the  various  essentials  that  are  necessary  to  make 
your  ranch  a  producing  property. 


Company 


;v..v. 


Now  Is  the  time  to  act,  so  that  you  can  get  a  crop  from  your 
land  next  year.  It  is  a  certainty  that  crops  will  bring  good 
prices  next  year,  so  take  advantage  of  this  condition  and 

get  your  land  under  cultivation  now. 

Write  today,  stating  location  of  land  and  number  of  acres. 


SendforYow 
[Copy  Today 

FREE 


Ranch  Development  Co. 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
435-36-37  I.  W.  Hellman  Bid*. 
LOS  ANGELES 
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SUGAR-BEET  SEED  SCARCE. 


There  will  not  be  enough  sugar- 
beet  seed  in  the  world  to  plant  a 
normal  crop  for  the  1921  harvest  un- 
less a  great  many  people  shall  be  in- 
duced to  save  beet  roots  this  fall  to 
plant  for  a  seed  crop  in  1920.  This 
information  comes  from  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  after  a  sur- 
vey of  this  country  and  Europe, 
through  representatives  of  sugar 
companies,  seed  dealers,  and  Depart- 
ment sources  of  information. 

It  seems  that  there  will  be  enough 
sugar  beet  seed  for  1920  planting;  but 
the  situation  for  1921  is  serious:  (1) 
because  of  limited  seed  production  in 
Europe  as  compared  with  former 
years;  (2)  because  of  increased  seed 
planting  in  Europe  for  sugar;  (3)  be- 
cause of  increased  acreage  planted  to 
beets  in  this  country  in  recent  years. 
Beet-sugar  production  in  the  U.  S. 
has  gained  rapidly  on  cane-sugar  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years,  and  permanent- 
ly exceeded  it  in  1906-7,  so  that  it  has 
been  about  2%  times  the  cane-sugar 
crop  during  th«  past  six  years.1 

It  is  probable  that  several  years 
will  elapse  before  normal  quantities 
of  sugar-beet  seed  will  be  produced  in 
European  countries.  American  grow- 
ers will  have  to  depend  still  more  on 
home-grown  seed  than  heretofore. 
American  Seed  Production  Increasing. 
'  Home-grown  sugar-beet  seed  pro- 
duction has  jumped  from  practically 
nothing  before  the  war  to  6,384,000 
pounds  in  1918.  The  1918  crop  was 
grown  on  6,000  acres.  Ten  thousand 
acres  were  planted  for  seed  in  1919, 
but  drouth  prevented  a  proportionate 
increase  in  crop.  Cultural  details 
are  contained  in  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Practically  all  of  the  sugar-beet 
seed  produced  in  California  is  that 
from  450  to  500  acres  planted  by  the 
Spreckels  Sugar  Co.  This  yields  about 
900  pounds  per  acre  of  seed.  Small 
beets  produced  in  the  fall  are  trans- 
planted during  the  winter  to  bear 
seed  the  following  summer. 


SOUTHERN    CALIFORNIA  TRICK 
CROP  NOTES. 


Prom  reports  of  E.  W.  Stillwell  to 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimate's 
(November  4),  we  glean  the  following 
notes:  Cabbage  acreage  will  be 
largely  increased,  especially  in  Los 
Angeles,  Orange,  and  Imperial  coun- 
ties. The  former  two  will  have  prob- 
ably 2,000  acres  each,  though  plant- 
ing was  not  complete.  Most  of  the 
acreage  is  Winningstadt.  Some  Can- 
non Ball  will  be  planted.  Cauliflower 
acreage  is  estimated  at  4,200  as 
against  3,450  in  1918  and  4,800  in  1917. 
Growing  conditions  have  been  favor- 
able. Snowball  comprises  the  bulk  of 
shipments,  but  Early  Pearl  is  about 
matured.  Shipments  are  expected  to 
increase  until  the  last  of  January.  The 
first  car  of  celery  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia was  expected  to  leave  El  Monte 
within  a  few  days.  Lettuce  from  Los 
Angeles  County  is  improving  in  qual- 
ity, but  still  contains  considerable 
loose  and  leafy  stock.  Growing  con- 
ditions favorable.  Previous  estimate 
of  9,000  acres  in  Imperial  Valley  rath- 
er high.  Spinach  shipments  from 
about  1,500  acres  in  Imperial  Valley 
are  expected  to  begin  about  Christ- 
mas, though  some  plantings  are  later 
on  account  of  Texas  competition.  A 
few  hundred  acres  are  planted  in 
Coachella  Valley.  Tomato  shipments 
from  Southern  California  are  likely 
to  decrease  rapidly  from  now  on.  Low 
spots  in  San  Fernando  Valley,  El 
Monte,  and  Orange  County  districts 
have  been  frosted  slightly. 


Green  Lake  county  has  completed 
its  fourth  cow  testing  association  and 
begun  work  on  a  fifth,  reports  the 
county  agent.  The  cow  testing  work 
in  the  county  agent  exhibit  at  the 
local  fair  was  planned  to  boost  inter- 
«st  in  testing. 


"Every  cow  in  Rusk  a  tested  cow" 
is  the  county  agent's  slogan  in  that 
community.  Sixteen  farmers  brought 
150  samples  of  milk  to  his  office  in  the 
month  of  July,  and  17  farm  visits  were 
made  for  testing  milk.  Two  meetings 
were  held  to  boost  the  project. 


The 
Hillside 
Farmer 

and  his 

Plowing 
Problems 


PfcO  Walking  Gang  Plow,  with  Riding  Attachment 

TTERE  are  two  plows,  entirely  different  from  each  other 
*■  *■  in  construction,  both  of  which  have  made  good  on 
hillsides  and  slopes  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

The  P*Q  Walking  Gang  is  a  big,  heavy  plow,  made  in  two-, 
three-  and  four-furrow  sizes,  with  a  wide  wheel-tread  preventing 
it  from  tipping  over  or  losing  the  line  of  draft  on  hillsides.    It  is 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  strain  and  pull  of  all  the  horses 
that  may  be  hitched  to  it.  The  plow  will  hold — the  farmer's  worry 
is,  "will  the  harness  stand  the  strain?"  The  two-  and  three-furrow 
sizes  can  be  increased  one  furrow  in.  capacity  by  the  addition  of 
an  extra  bottom,  and  the  four-furrow  can  be  reduced  to  a  three- 
furrow  by  the  removal  of  one  bottom.  This  enables  a  farmer  to  regu- 
late the  size  of  his  plow  to  meet  his  own  local  plowing  conditions. 
The  P*©  Two- Way  Success  Sulky  has  two  bottoms,  one  right- 
and  one  left-hand,  one  being  raised 
while  the  other  is  in  the  ground.  The 
hitch  is  adjustable  for  two  or  three 
horses.  In  using  this  plow  the  furrows 
are  all  turned  one  way — down  the 
hill — as  the  team  travels  back  and 
forth,  one  furrow  being  turned  right- 
hand  and  the  other  left-hand.  This 
plow  turns  around  like  a  racing  sulky, 
and  it  can  be  backed  up  into  corners. 
To  say  that  it  is  a  "  PSfcO  "  is  as  good 
as  saying  that  it  is  simple  and  strong; 
built  right. 

Call   on   the   International  dealer 
and  let  him  tell  more  about  these 
plows — the  kind  that  minimize  the 
labor  of  turning  furrows  on  slopes 
P*fcQ  Two-Way  Success  Sulky  Plow  and  hillsides. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA  inc. 


SPOKANE. 


The  Car  Lasts 
Longer 


— because  Zerolene 
meets  with  scientific 
accuracy  the  lubrica- 
tion needs  of  the  car. 
It  is  refined  from  se- 
lected California  crude 
oil.  Depositsleastcar- 
bon.  Get  a  Correct 
Lubrication  Chart  for 
your  car. 

STANDARD  OIL 
COMPANY 
(California) 


ZEROLENE 


Your  Chance  Now  to 

5  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  £ 

"  Stephens'  New  Trappers'  Book  tolls  yon  how  JJ 

■  Coyotes.  Muskrats,  Skunks,  Wild  Cats  and  ■ 

_  all  other  Western  Furs  are  selling  in  Denver  this  _ 

year  at  the  highest  prices  ever  paid, 
■a  rvTMYTCO  COLORADO  is  the  Closest  f> 

■  UUN  V  £i£x  Bnd  Best  Market  on  earth  ~ 

■  for  Western  Trappers  and  Fur  Shippers.  Staph-  ■ 
_  ena  0f  Denver  is  the  largest  exclusive  buyer  of  mm 

■  western  Raw  Furs  in  the  world. 

■  OTTDTJr MQchar?e«  y<">  no  «""■-  ■ 

J,  £ifnLilll9  misBion— saves  you  5Uc  _ 

■  to  $10  on  express  or  pnrccl  post  and  you  get  yonr  D 

■ money  2  to  10  days  quicker-bacause  Denver  is  mm 
closer  to  your  town  than  any  other  Important  ™ 

5  iroAVCaT  FACTORY  PRICES.  _ 

■  X  X\£\XvO  Stephana  sella  TrapB,  Animal  »» 

■ Baits  and  all  trappers'  supplies  at  rock  bottom  eg 
prices.  Writo  today  for  Big.  Illustrated  Iran 

■  Catalog,  Trappers'  Guide,  t  ur  Pries  I ma  and  B 
2  Shipping  Tags— ALL  FREE  AND  POSTPAID.  _ 

E.  A.  Stephens  &  Co.  B 

172  Stephana  Bids;. 

■  DENVER,  COLORADO,  U.  S.  A. 

[I  ■■■■■■  ■■■■  ■■■■■■■ 
Trdt»t»er$  Guide  free- 
i  ■■■■■■  ii  »■■■ 
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The  Pacific  Rice  Growers  Association 

(Read  at  Chleo  Fruit  and  Farm  Convention  by  J.  H.  Stephens,  President.) 


The  Pacific  Rice  Growers'  Associa- 
tion is  one  of  several  of  our  co-opera- 
tive, non-profit  ranchers'  organiza- 
tions, and  the  entire  State  of  Califor- 
nia is  its  field. 

Organized  in  1915  as  a  distinctly 
marketing  organization,  it  has  rapidly 
broadened  its  sphere,  so  that  today 
its  activities  are  not  confined  to  the 
annual  marketing  of  the  crop,  but  ex- 
tend'to  matters  of  education  and  leg- 
islation having  in  view  the  advance- 
ment and  protection  of  the  industry 
as  a  whole. 

Anuunl    Memberships  Include 
Majority. 

How  satisfactorily  it  fills  its  field 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  ev- 
ery succeeding  year,  despite  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  acreage,  it  con- 
trols by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the 
product  of  the  rice  fields  of  the  State. 
This  is  particularly  significant  when 
it  is  understood  that  at  the  close  of 
every  season  we  are  left  without  mem- 
bership and  must  begin  anew  the  can- 
vass for  members.  The  orchardist  or 
the  vineyardist  has  a  fixed  planting 
which  produces,  through  the  years. 
Not  so  with  the  rice  grower.  Be  he 
owner  or  tenant,  he  cannot  plant  his 
field  to  rice  for  more  than  three  con- 
secutive years.  He  may  grow  rice 
next  year,  and  he  may  not  It  Is  due 
to  this  circumstance  that  we  have  no 
long-term  agreements  of  membership, 
nearly  all  of  them  being  for  only  one 
year.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
among  the  rice  growers,  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  organization  are 
very  generally  recognized. 

Our  Association  is  now  in  its  fifth 
year.  It  -was  originally  conceived  in 
a  small  way  as  a  marketing  organiz- 
ation, but  reorganization  on  broader 
lines  was  effected  in  1916  under  the 
direction  of  those  who  are  now  active- 
ly in  charge  of  its  affairs.  At  this 
juncture  I  desire,  in  behalf  of  the  di- 
rectorate of  our  organization,  to  make 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  invalu- 
able service  rendered  by  Hon.  Harris 
Weinstock,  State  Market  Director,  at 
that  time.  His  sound  judgment  and 
wise  counsel  during  the  days  of  recon- 
struction and  readjustment  are  large- 
ly responsible  for  the  creation  and 
continued  existence  of  a  State-wide 
organization  of  admitted  force  and  in- 
fluence. 

We  have  nearly  500  members  this 
year.  In  point  of  numbers,  this  is 
not  impressive,  but  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  many  of  our  members  grow 
rice  in  tracts  of  1000  and  2000  acres, 
and  that  a  planting  of  a  quarter-sec- 
tion of  land  to  rice  is  regarded  as 
small,  it  will  be  seen  we  are  a  pretty 
healthful  organization. 

Representation  on  our  directorate 
is  based  upon  acreage  by  counties,  and 
under  this  plan  all  rice-growing  dis- 
tricts, through  their  directors,  have 
a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  As- 
sociation's affairs.  Coupled  with  this, 
we  encourage  the  county  unit  plan, 
experience  having  shown  that  home 
organizations  are  capable  of  dealing 
with  distinctly  local  problems,  leav- 
ing the  central  organization  to  take 
care  of  the  greater  things. 
Farmers  Need  Market  Information. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the 
necessity  of  such  an  organization  is 
the  fact  that  the  farmer  has  no  means 
of  knowing  actual  market  conditions. 
His  time  is  taken  up  with  the  harvest- 
ing of  his  crop  and  getting  it  to  cover. 
Market  prices  are  constantly  fluctuat- 
ing, and  by  the  very  nature  of  things 
he  cannot  follow  them,  much  less  an- 
ticipate them.  A  strong  marketing 
organization  is  his  only  protection. 
It  is  true  there  are  some  growers 


480,000  bags  of  100  pounds  each,  were 
planted.   Since  then  the  plantings  and 
their  yields  run  thus: 
fc  1915    32,000  acres     960,000  bags 
•  1916    64,000  acres  1,929,000  bags 
1917    84,000  acres  2,520,000  bags 
1918'  110,000  acres  3,300,000  bags 
1919  140,00  acres  3,500,000  bags 

(Estimated) 
The  value  of  the  1914  crop  was  a 
little  more  than  $800,000,  while  the 
estimated  value  of  the  1919  crop  is 
between  $21,000,000  and  $23,000,000. 

A  falling  off  in  the  estimated  yield 
for  1919  will  be  noted.  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  shortage  this  year  will 
range  from  700,000  to  1,000,000  bags. 
The  former  figure  is  used  here  in  an 
endeavor  to  be  conservative.  The 
shortage  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
year  we  planted  a  great  deal  of  third- 
year  land  and  considerable  areas  of 
fourth-year  land.  Added  to  this  was 
an  extended  period  of  extremely  cool 
weather  early  in  the  growing  season, 
just  at  a  time  when  the  rice  needed 
warm  weather  for  its  advancement, 
and  it  failed  to  develop  as  It  should 
have  developed.  In  many  instances 
newly-planted  lands  failed  to  produce 
as  expected,  and  all  things  combined, 
we  are  short  of  our  estimated  produc- 
tion. 

Members'  Crops  Separately  Sold. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression, 
we  do  not  pool  the  Association's  hold- 
ing, the  individual  member  holding 
the  right  to  confirm  or  reject  any  of- 
fers made  through  the  Association. 
However,  he  is  not  permitted  to  sell 
direct  to  the  buyer  or  through  any 
other  agency.  If  he  does  he  is  sub- 
ject to  a  heavy  penalty.  Thus,  we  are 
enabled  to  protect  the  market  at  all 
times. 

Foreign  Rice  Crop  Information. 

We  have  four  branch  offices  in  the 
principal  rice  centers,  and  have  a  far- 
reaching  service  system  by  which  we 
are  kept  informed  of  crop  conditions 
in  the  great  rice  belt  of  the  Southern 
States  and  In  many  of  the  rice-pro- 
ducing countries  of  the  Orient.  Dur- 
ing the  marketing  season  we  are  in 
receipt  daily  of  reports  of  market  con- 
ditions at  home  and  abroad. 

How  Growers'  Rice  Is  Sold. 

For  the  protection  of  our  members 
we  have  a  large  force  of  experienced 
and  oighjy  trained  rice  men — experts, 
they  may  well  be  termed.  These  men 
sample  all  rices  and  forward  them  to 
the  main  office  in  Sacramento,  where 
they  are  placed  on  our  tables  for  the 
inspection  of  the  buyers,  duplicate 
samples  being  retained  in  the  branch 
offices  of  the  respective  districts. 

When  buyers  make  a  bid  it  is  re- 
ferred to  the  owner  of  the  rice  for 
acceptance  or  rejection.  At  the  time 
of  such  reference  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion, by  reason  of  our  close  touch  with 
market  conditions,  to  advise  the 
owner  whether  the  bid  meets  the  mar- 
ket price  of  that  particular  grade  and 
quality.  If  the  owner  accepts,  the  rice 
is  ordered  out  for  shipment  under  the 
direction  of  our  traffic  bureau. 

The  next  stage  is  the  grading  out, 
by  the  buyer  or  his  representative.  All 
rices  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
buyer  do  not  come  up  to  sanlple  are 
temporarily  treated  as  rejections,  to 
be  passed  upon  later  by  our  repre- 
sentative. It  often  happens  that 
rices  set  aside  as  noted  are  not  rejec- 
tions and  our  representative  sees  to  it 
that  the  .buyer  takes  them  with  the 
main  lot.  All  rices  are  loaded  into 
the  cars  for  shipment  as  they  are 
graded  out  at  the  warehouse  and  draft 
in  favor  of  the  Association  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  owner,  is  issued  before 


for  their  product,  whatever  it  may  be. 

That  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  co-op- 
erative marketing  goes  without  say- 
ing. It  is  the  only  agency  through 
which  the  producer  is  enabled  to  pro- 
duce at 'a  profit.  Its  power  to  effect 
this  end  has  heen  most  thoroughly 
demonstrated.  However,  In  this,  as  in 
all  other  things,  the  unwise  exercise 
of  power  can  only  result  in  harm  and 
injury  to  the  cause  of  co-operative 
marketing. 

It  Is  America's  job  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  world's  food  supply  for 
the  next  two  years.  This  implies  big 
prices,  based  upon  demand.  However, 
we  must  bear  two  important  facts 
constantly  in. mind:  First,  there  comes 


a  time  in  the  commercial  history  of 
any  product  when  its  price  can  be 
brought  to  such  a  high  level  that  the 
consumer  will  turn  from  it  and  take 
to  something  else  as  a  substitute.  Sec- 
ond, the  consumer  cannot  consume  to- 
morrow that  which  he  should  have 
consumed  today. 


442-444  Saasome  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


who  do  not  belong.   Some  are  opposed    th°  shlPn»ent  *  permitted  to  more 
to  co-operative  marketing.   Otaersbe-  '     We  charge  a  comnusslon  fee  °*  5 


long  to  the  class  which  is  always  will- 
ing to  ride,  but  Is  averse  to  paying 
the  fare.  Every  Industry  has  these 
two  classes  to  contend  against,  but 
happily  they  are  in  the  minority. 
Rapid  Growth  of  Rice  laths* try. 
Digressing  for  a  moaeat  to  point 
out  the  present-day  import****  of  the 
rice  industry  in  California,  and  ta 
show  the  rapid  advan«e  H  ha*  mad*,  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  1114  ttta  *on*- 
merclal  development  of  rt#*  wa»  arst 
reached,  when  16,00  a****,  yielemu 


commission 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  our  ser- 
vices, and  what  money  is  left  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  after  paying  all 
operating  expenses,  is  returned  to  our 
members  in  the  form  of  a  rebate. 

This  briefly  outlines  our  methods 
of  operation.  Much  in  the  way  of 
detail  could  be  givea  in  this  connec- 
tion, but  is  deemed  needless  for  the 
purpose  of  this  paper. 

It  will  he  Men  from  the  foregoing 
that  we  do  not  make  the  market.  Our 
province  hi  to  protect  oar  members 
and  see  tbey  yet  the  tall  market  valae 


C  RINDS 

ANYTHING 

GRINDABLE 


FEED  1  Df     ANIMALS  FREE! 


That's  what  you  do  when  you  feed 
ground  feed  and  by  so  doing;  utilize  the 
UO  per  cent  of  grain  which,  when  fed 
whole,  goes  to  waste  1 

But  grind  your  own  feed !  Grind  it  the 
cheap,  quick,  and  easy  way  with  a  Letz 
Dixie — the  mill  famous  for  its  patented 
self -sharpening  Steel  Grinding  Plates. 

These  plates  have  thousands  of  Keen- 
cutting,  scissor-like  edges — in  one  operaUon 
cut.  *  grind,  and  pulverize  to  powder  any- 


thing fed  into  them.  Won't  clog  on  stuff 
damp,  wet  or  oily.  Are  self-sharpening— 
silent,  trouble-proof.  Converts  your  al- 
falfa, roughage,  and  all  other  grindabla 
materials  into  the  finest  of  balanced  ra- 
tions and  combination  feeds.  Enables  you 
to  use  your  poor  grades  and  seU  your 
A-l's!    More  profit  I 

Unbreakable  in  fine-cutting.  light- run- 
ning, capacity,  durability.  One  net  plates 
guaranteed  to  outlast  3  ordinary  sets. 


DIXIE — AMERICA'S   LEADING   FEED  MILL 
Letz  Feed  Hills  now  used  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  saUsfied   farmer*  and 
feeders.     Write  quick   for  catalog  and   another  Book   valuable   to  feeders.     PRJiE  1 
(Dealers:    Cash  in  on  huge  demand  for  Letz  Mills.    Write  for  proposition.)  Address 
j*  '?  §  .      "  • f  '1    ' il 

The  LEWIS  COMPANY,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Wholesale    Distributors    for  California. 
The  LETZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Crown  Tolnt,  Ind. 
Wholesale  Distributors  in  all  secUons  insure  prompt  service  through  L*m 
Dealers  Everywhere. 


m 


Upkeep  Expense 
on  the  OilPull  Is 
Extremely  Low 

The  high  grade  ma- 
terial :a.J  workman- 
ship that  goes  into 
every  OilPull  keeps  up- 
keep expense  at  a  mini- 
mum. For  example — 
during  the  10  years  we 
have  built  OilPulls  we 
have  never  heard  of  a 
crankshaft  breaking 
through  usage,  and 
there  are  over  15,000 
OilPulls  now  in  use. 

A  16-30  OilPull  near 
Salida,  Calif.,  has  been 
in  use  constantly  since 
April,  1918,  with  only 
$5.00  expended  for  re- 
pairs. 

We  have  a  sire  to  fit 
your  needs  —  12-20. 
16-30,  20-40  and  30-60 
H.  P.   Ask  for  catalog. 


Feed  the  Soil  and  the  Soil  Will  Feed  You 

We  manufacture  Complete  Fertilizers  of  all  kind*. 
The   aWeat   established   and   largest   producers   of   Bone   ana  Blood 
Fertilizers  6n  the  Pacific  Coast 
Complete  and  up-to-date  Laboratory  for  Analysis  of  Soma. 

Analysis  and  advice  frde  to  our  patrons. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Oafta*  Ul  Vat*  Street,  San  rmmeiaoo 

Factorit*  in  San  Frtmeigc*  and  Oakland. 
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Alfalfa  Seed  Scarce  in  U.  S. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  United  States  Crop  report  on 
alfalfa  seed  indicates  that  the  1919 
crop  is  far  below  normal. 

Causes  of  Short  Crop. 

The  comparatively  low  price  of  al- 
falfa seed  during  the  last  few  years 
discouraged  many  alfalfa  seed 
growers. 

Many  old  alfalfa  seed  fields  were 
plowed  up  to  increase  wheat  acreage 
in  the  middle  west  and  cotton  acreage 
in  Arizona. 

Because  of  the  high  price  of  hay, 
many  of  the  fields  that  are  usually 
left  for  seed  were  this  year  cut  for 
hay. 

In  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the  wet 
weather  during  early  summer  made  it 
impracticable  to  let  the  second  crop 
of  alfalfa  go  to  seed  as  usual;  and  the 
few  who  tried  growing  seed  from  the 
third  crop,  suffered  heavy  losses 
from  grasshoppers  and  army  worms. 

Just  before  alfalfa  seed  harvest, 
the  crop  was  estimated  by  the  U.  S. 
seed  reporting  bureau  at  66  per  cent 
or  normal;  but  as  hulling  progressed, 
the  yield  was  found  Jo  be  considerably 
less  than  the  estimates  before  har- 
vest. 

California's  Production. 
During  the  season  of  1918  Califor- 
nia produced  about  800  tons  of  alfalfa 
seed.  .  Of  this  amount  about  175  tons 
were  shipped  from  California  to  East- 
ern states,  and  about  500  tons  were 
■hipped  into  California  from  Arizona 
and  Utah,  indicating  that  about  1125 
•  tons  of  alfalfa  seed  were  sown  in 
California  during  winter  of  1918"  and 
spring  of  1919. 

.  A  careful  survey  of  this  season's 
alfalfa  seed  crop    shows    the  total 


amount  of  alfalfa  seed  harvested  in 
California  to  be  not  over  600  tons,  of 
which  200  tons  has  already  been  con- 
tracted for  by  eastern  dealers,  who 
are  also  very  short  of  alfalfa  seed. 

The  estimated  amount  of  Arizona 
alfalfa  seed  available  for  California 
use  is  not  over  200  tons,  which  added 
to  the  California  seed  available 
amounts  to  600  tons  or  about  40  per 
cent  as  much  as  was  sown  last  sea- 
son. 

The  eastern  states  seem  to  be  even 
shorter  of  alfalfa  seed  than  California 
is  and  the  eastern  dealers  are  trying 
hard  to  purchase  California  and  Ari- 
zona seed  for  their  use. 

Importations. 

There  has  been  some  alfalfa  seed 
imported  from  Italy  and  Spain,  of 
which  at  least  one  carload  has 
reached  California,  but  this  imported 
stock  is  not  as  desirable  as  our  do- 
mestic seed,  first  because  it  is  old 
seed,  and  the  strains  are  not  adapted 
to  our  soils  and  climates,  and  be- 
cause most  of  it  contains  consider- 
able buck-horn  and  other  weed  seeds. 

Alfalfa  seed  is  still  the  lowest  in 
price  of  all  the  clovers,  being  about 
ten  cents  per  pound  lower  than  red 
clover  and  Alsike.  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  if  the  seed  were  avail- 
able a  normal  acreage  would  be  seeded 
to  alfalfa  this  season;  but  as  the  quan- 
tity of  seed  available  is  very  limited, 
it  will  be  not  as  much  a  question  of 
price  as  a  question  of  getting  any  seed 
at  all.  Those  who  expect  to  use  al- 
alfalfa  seed  this  season  will  do  well 
to  make  sure  of  their  supply  of  seed 
before  preparing  their  land  for  seed- 
ing. 


United  States  Potato  Crop  Short 


Commercial  late-potato  production 
In  every  commercial  potato  State  but 
one  is  less  than  that  of  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  November  report  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  The 
total  estimated  shipments  in  carload 
lots  are  131,804  for  1919,  which  is 
20,434  carloads  less  than  last  year  in 
the  seventeen  States  for  which  figures 
are  important.  Total  U.  S.  production 
is  348,000,000  bushels  as  compared 
with  400,000,000  bushels  last  year. 

About  60  per  cent  of  the  California 
commercial  production  is  made  up  ofc 
late  potatoes  moving  after  September 
1.  This  year  our  shipments  after  Sep- 
tember 1  promise  to  be  5,260  cars  as 
compared  with  6,200  last  year,  4,590 
in  1917,  and  4,500  in  1916.  The  Delta 
region  produced  this  year  about  95  per 
cent  of  our  late  commercial  potatoes. 
The  figures  given  below  show  that 
eight  States  excel  us  in  potato  produc- 
tion this  year. 

Estimated  Carloads  Potato  Shipments. 

1918 

26.922 
10,650 
5.950 
12.000 
25,610 
26,000 
950 
2.950 
5.000 
946 
14.800 
465 
700 
7,725 
8,180 
2,850 
6.200 

152.248 


State  1919 

Maine   25,750 

New  York   9,900 

Pennsylvania    6.980 

Michigan    9.828 

Wisconsin    21.300 

Minnesota    24.500 

Iowa    513 

North  Dakota    2.035 

Nebraska    2.574 

Montana    516 

Colorado   '.  .  10.000 

Uiah    340 

Nevada   585 

Idaho    6.830 

Washington    2.800 

Oregon    2.093 

California    5.200 


The  total  production  this  year  in 
California  is  estimated  at  ,11,350,000 
bushels.  The  yield  per  acre  fell  from 
an  average  of  135  bushels  last  year  to 
129  this  season  as  estimated.  About 
80  per  cent  of  the  1919  California  po- 
tato acreage  was  grown  for  market. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


Total    131.804 


In  the  face  of  rising  costs.  I 
have  reduce*,  engine  prices    By  in- 
creasing production,  making  my  faclory 
the  largest,  selling  direct  to  user.  I  build 
engines  for  less  and  give  you  the  benefit 

"  Days  Trial  oJiiSSTA. 

too  have  90  days  to  try  the  OTTAWA  and  you 
are  protected  by  my  liberal  ten  year  guarantee. 
Sizes  I  *i  to  22  H  P    Cash  or  Easy  Terms— 
|  make  engine  pay  for  itself  while  you  use  it 

lASIEST  TO  rVTT  A"*.  V  ¥A  STARTS 
,  WITHOUT 
1  CRANKING 


«8 


OTTOr/A 


The  Chevalier  barley  crop  in  Sali- 
nas Valley  was,  way  below  normal. 

Corn  yields  in  California  seem  to 
average  about  33  bushels  as  against 
35  last  year. 

National  Master  Wilson  says:  "I  see 
no  benefit  to  be  obtained  for  the 
Grange  by  affiliating  with  the  A.  F.  L." 

Sugar  beet  yields  averaged  about 
7.3  tons  per  acre  this  year.  The  aver- 
age for  nine  years  past  has  been  about 
9.55  tons. 

Oakdale  rice  growers  are  benefited 
by  rains  holding  off  during  harvest,  no 
rice  being  lost  this  year  because  of  too 
much  moisture. 

The  railroad  administration  told 
Senator  Phelan  that  more  refrigera- 
tors were  being  sent  to  California  to 
handle  the  citrus  crop. 

Of  the  290,000  acres  of  beans  other 
than  limas  planted  in  the  State,  about 
95  per  cent  were  harvested,  yielding 
2,262,000  centals.  Limas  add  540,000 
centals  to  this  figure. 

Sweet  potato  yields  are  estimated  at 
133  bushels  per  acre  this  year  as 
against  170  last  year  in  reports  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  To- 
tal production  will  be  about  1,000,000 
bushels. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, whose  convention  in  Chicago 
closed  November  14,  adopted  resolu- 
tions opposing  Government  control  of 
/public  utilities,  urging  immediate  re- 
turn of  the  railroads  to  their  owners, 
and  opposing  free  distribution  of 
seeds. 

The  future  of  hops  is  really  up 
against  it.  This  is  the  conclusion  of 
E.  Clemens-Horst  Co.,  which  is  prob- 
ably the  greatest  hop-producing  outfit 
in  America.  The  Horst  Co.  has  an- 
nounced that  they  intend  to  uproot  all 
their  hop  vines  near  Wheatland  and 
plant  other  crops.  Other  hop 
growers  in  the  Wheatland  district  are 
doing  the  same  thing. 


TheMoforTrucK 
bought  to-day 
wittroat  Electric 
Starting  and 
Lighting  will 
be  ouf  oTdafe 
IT) -morrow 


What  About  Next  Year? 

Now  is  the  time  to  plan  your  investments  for 
the  coming  year.  Your  capital  is  available. 
You  have  time  to  sit  down  and  decide  on  your 
equipment  necessities  for  the  coming  production 
months.  Make  a  mental  estimate  now.  And 
include  in  that  estimate  Bethlehem  Dependable 
Delivery. 

Farm  Loads  are  Bethlehem  Loads.    On  thou- 
sands of  farms  the  country  over,  Bethlehem 
Motor  Trucks  have  proven  themselves  the  vital  ■ 
parts  of  modern  farm  machinery. 

A  Bethlehem  Investment  will  pay  big  dividends  in  in- 
creased profits.  The  nearest  Bethlehem  Dealer  can 
demonstrate  Bethlehem  Superiority.  See  him  or  write 
us  for  complete  information  on  the  Bethlehem  equipment 
best  suited  to  your  needs.  S 


BETHIiHEM 

—  INTERNAL  GEAR  DRIVE  r- 

MOTOR  ★TRUCKS 

—  DE PENDA BLE  D  E LIVERY  — 

BETHUHEM  MOTORS  CORPN.  ALLENTOV/N,  PA. 


AT  LAST-IT'S  HERE 
A  GREAT  LEVERLESS  TRACTOR  DISC 

With  an 

AUTOMATIC  UITril 
ADJUSTABLE  Hi  1  til 

It  offers  more  advanced  ideas  of  construction  than  were  ever  before  presented. 
iTou  can  gSt  a  disc  now  without  levers  sticking  upon  it  to  break  off  tree  limbs  or  to 
break  your  back  "throwing  her  out"  of  the  ground. 

T 


The  best  "Levcrless"  Automatic  Disc  Ever  Invented. 

WE  HAVE  READY  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  A  NEW  TRACTOR  DISC 
WITH  THE  BEST  AUTOMATIC  FEATURES   EVEB  INVENTED. 

The  angle  of  the  disc  is  given  by  pulling  a  rope  attached  to  a  trip  lever  on  the  disc  and 
brought  forward  to  the  tractor  driver's  seat.  To  change  from  straight  to  working  angle, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  pull  the  rope  attached  to  the  trip  lever  which  sets  the  disc 
to  any  angle  desired. 

Besides  the  automatic  features  which  give  this  disc  an  advantage  everyone  desires,  the 
automatic  is  one  of  the  heaviest  and  strongest  ever  constructed,  having  braces  and  cross 
braces  of  steel  angle  irons.  This  Is  not  a  trailer  type  harrow.  It  is  absolutely  impossible 
for  the  rear  gang  to  traH  the  furrows  made  by  the  front  gang  The  frame  is  rigid.  The 
disc  cuts  down  ridges,  fills  up  holes  and  levels  the  ground.  Every  feature  of  the  con- 
struction is  for  utility  and  hard  service.  Made  for  tractors  in  5,  6.  7,  8.  0.  and  10  ft. 
sizes,  with  either  18  or  20  inch  cutaway  or  solid  discs,  farmers  who  expect  to  buy  disc 
soon,  should  be  sure  to  see  this  new  automatic  disc  with  its  many  improved  features. 
All  sizes  on  display  at  the  Salesrooms  of 

E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO. 

127  NORTH  LOS  ANGELES  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Write  for  name  of  your  nearest  dealer  nhowlne  tills  disc. 
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Reducing  Tractor  U pkeep  Cost  50  per  Cent 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  J.  Whitney.) 


One  of  the  worst  things  about  a 
tractor  is  the  upkeep — repairing  or  re- 
placing worn  parts.  The  greatest 
cause  for  wear,  according  to  a  San 
Joaquin  Valley  fruit  grower,  who  has 
used  eight  tractors  and  is  still  using 
the  first  one  he  bought  in  1915,  is  the 
overloading  of  the  motor. 

Now  overloading  in  this  case  does 
not  mean  running  an  engine  beyond 
its  rated  working  horsepower,  but 
running  it  steadily  close  to  the  limit 
of  its  capacity — to  the  capacity  that 
manufacturers  expect  the  motor  to 
run.  If  the  machines  were  run  that 
way  only  for  short  periods  it  would  be 
different.  That  would  be  like  auto- 
mobile operation,  where  natural  run- 
ning conditions  are  far  below  engine 
capacity  and  the  engine  is  worked 
close  to  the  limit  of  its  power  only 
occasionally,  and  then  only  for  short 
periods  as  a  rule.  For  this  reason 
an  automobile  engine  ought  to  be 
good  for  many  years  with  very  little 
doctoring.  If  it  were  run  up  to  the 
limit  of  its  power  whenever  it  was 
used,  it  would  go  to  pieces  in  short 
order,  but  that  is  the  way  most  trac- 
tors are  run  and  are  supposed  to  be 
run.  Their  stronger  construction 
helps  some,  but  does  not  do  every- 
thing. 

What  is  needed  therefore  is  to  leave 
every  other  part  of  the  tractor  just 
as  it  is,  but  to  install  an  engine  with 
surplus  horse  power,  which  will  not 
be  used.  If,  for  example,  the  bore  is 
now  Jour  inches,  make  it  five  inches. 
The  consequence?  No  more  power 
could  be  used  than  is  used  at  present, 
for  every  attempt  to  speed  up  the  en- 
sine  and  to  apply  more  power  would 
simply  result  in  having  the  wheels 
spin. 

Use  Lugs  Judiciously. 

The  lugs  should  not  be  too  large  or 
the  wheels  would  not  spin.  They 
should  be  made  of  such  a  size  that  the 
effect  of  every  attempt  to  work  the 
engine  to  capacity  of  the  transmission 
or  other  parts  would  be  to  have  the 
wheels  lose  their  grip  on  the  ground. 

The  grousers  are  supposed  to  be  de- 
signed as  a  rule  to  fit  the  power  of 
the  engine.  Without  being  too  large, 
they  are,  in  normal  soils  and  with  nor- 
mal loads,  supposed  to  give  what  trac- 
tion is  needed.  In  common  practice, 
however,  salesmen  talk  engine  all  they 
can  and  there  are  few  makes  of  trac- 
tors for  which  many  agents  will  not 
boast  that  the  motor  can  spin  the 
wheels.  In  light  soils,  or  where  the 
footing  is  not  quite  up  to  standard, 
most  of  them  can  do  so. 

Prevent  Use  of  Surplus  Power. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  clear  that  with 
an  overly  powerful  engine  for  the  rest 
of  the  tractor  some  method  would 
have  to  be  adopted  to  prevent  the  sur- 
plus power  from  being  applied,  so  as 
not  to  pull  the  rest  of  the  tractor  to 
pieces.  A  positive  limit  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  throttle,  or  some  other  de- 
vice could  be  used,  no  matter  h6w 
much  traction  the  wheels  would  take. 

The  result  of  such  a  method  would 
be  that  the  motor  under  normal  work- 
ing conditions  would,  and  could,  never 
run  much  beyond  say  60  per  cent  of 
its  actual  capacity,  which  would  be 
the  amount  that  the  rest  of  the  trac- 
tor was  designed  for,  whereas  now, 
the  motor  is.  more  likely  to  run  stead- 
ily at  about  90  per  cent  of  its  capacity 
when  used  with  many  tools  and  on 
most  grounds.  Self-evidently  the  wear 
on  the  engine  working  at  60-  per  cent 
would  be  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
wear  on  an  engine  running  most  of  the 
lime  close  to  the  limit.  This  rancher 
figures  that  his  plan  would  cut  down 
the  upkeep  cost  of  the  average  round 
wheel  orchard  tractor  fully  fifty  per 
cent.  The  manufacturing  cost  and 
buyer's  price  would  naturally  be 
slightly  larger  with  a  large  engine 
than  with  a  small  one;  but  this  dif- 
ference would  so  quickly  be  overcome 
in  the  saving  in  wear  and  tear,  that  a 
tractor  like  that  would  be  cheaper  by 


the  end  of  a  year  than  a  similar  trac- 
tor with  a  smaller  engine. 

Provided  the  engine  was  designed  : 
so  that  full  power  could  NOT  be  ap- 
plied, not  a  single  other  part  of  the 
tractor  need  be  a  particle  larger  than 
before,  except  to  enable  it  to  hold  up 
a  few  pounds  weight  more,  so  the 
making  of  a  larger  engine  would  be 
the  only  extra  expense.  A  great  addi- 
tion to  the  "horsepower  need  add  only 
a  couple  of  hundred  pounds  to  the 
weight. 

The  fuel  consumption  of  the  larger 
engine  would  be  practically  no  more 
than  that  of  the  smaller  engine.  You 
say,  "Well,  does  not  an  engine  with  a 
five-inch  bore  use  more  fuel  than  one 
with  a  four-inch  bore?" 

Yes,  provided  both  are  run  to  the 
same  per  cent  of  capacity,  but  if  the 
smaller  engine  is  run  at  full  capacity 
and  the  other  at  much  less  than  ca- 
pacity— to  the  same  horse  power  as 
the  smaller  engine — the  fuel  consump- 
tion should  be  so  nearly  alike  that 
any  difference  would  never  be  noticed. 
The  fuel  used  is  measured  by  the 
power  applied,  not  by  the  size  of  the 
engine.  Consequently  the  only  effect 
of  a  larger  engine,  adjusted  so  that  no 
more  power  could  be  used  than  pres- 
ent engines  commonly  use,  would  be 
to  add  a  few  extra  pounds  to  the  total 
weight  of  the  tractor.  There  would 
be  no  noticeably  greater  operating 
cost,  but  you  would  have  a  motor 
working  well  within  its  limit  instead 
of  close  to  its  limit,  and  the  upkeep 
would  be  so  much  less  that  the  trac- 
tors would  be  even  better  bargains 
than  they  are  now. 

Statements  Based  on  Experience. 

The  first  tractor  secured  by  the 
rancher  who  make3  this  point  is  still 
working  and  giving  excellent  satisfac- 
tion. But  the  engine  was  taken  out 
and  a  stronger  engine  put  in.  This  is 
a  direct  application  of  the  theory  sug- 
gested, and  the  application  has  proved 
a  great  success. 

We  asked  him  if  his  troubles  were 
not  mostly  due  to  speeding  up  the  en- 
gine and  jerking  in  hard  spots.  He 
replied  that  such  troubles  would  show 
up  mostly  in  the  transmission  system 
— but  such  troubles  are  practically 
absent  It  is  the  engine  parts  that 
wear  out  on  his  tractors.  The  crank- 
shaft and  connecting-rod  bearings 
have  to  be  refitted  frequently.  New 
wrist-pins  and  new  bushings  have  to 
be  put  in.  The  piston  grooves  have 
to  be  turned  out  and  new  rings  fitted. 

"After  four  seasons'  experience  with 
tractors,  I  am  satisfied  that  we  will 
not  get  a  tractor  that  will  perform 
satisfactorily  until  the  manufacturers 
put  in  an  engine  with  as  much  reserve 
power  as  the  best  automobiles  have., 
Our  tractor  troubles  have  been  en- 
gine troubles  almost  entirely.  We 
have  three  sizes  of  engines  on  the 
same-sized  tractors.  They  have  4%- 
inch,  5-inch,  and  5V4-inch  bore.  The 
largest  engine  is  far  less  trouble  than 
the  medium  size,  and  the  smallest  size 
is  so  much  trouble  that  it  is  useless. 
My  neighbors  have  had  the  same  expe- 
rience^— the  larger  engines  standing 
up  better  than  the  smaller.  The  larger 
engine,  pulling  the  same  sized  load  as 
our  medium  size,  consumes  practically 
the  same  amount  of  distillate  and  oil. 
The  main  difference  is  in  the  size  of 
bore  and  stroke.  What  we  farmers 
need  is  a  tractor  that  will  perform — 
and  I  believe  by  increasing  the  size  of 
the  engine  and  not  using  it  up  to  its 
full  power,  the  largest  part  of  our 
troubles  will  be  eliminated." 

Idea  Illustrated  by  Pumping. 

There  is  little  actual  demonstration 
of  the  result  of  having  a  strong  motor 
run  at  half  capacity  or  so  on  a  light 
tractor,  but  the  theory  of  the  thing  is 
displayed  in  numerous  cases  in  pump- 
ing. Everybody  with  much  engine  ex- 
perience in  pumping  knows  that  if 
you  connect  up  a  five  horsepower  en- 
gine with  a  pump  that  it  can  just  run, 
or  that  will  make  it  run  at  nearly  the 
top  of  its  power  all  the  time,  trouble 


E.  P.  BOSBYSHELL  CO.  J^SfJ^L 

Dealer  In  Farm  Implements,  Vehicles  and  Road  CI*rK  S  IldrfOwS 

Grading  Machinery  1J.1-127  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  HARROW 
for  TRACTOR  USE 

USE  a  harrow  behind  the  tractor  that  pul- 
verizes every  inch  of  soil — that  pre- 
pares .a  perfect  seedbed  for  the  plant  roots 
and  increases  the  harvest.  Once  over  the 
field  gives  perfect  tillage  if  you  use  a 


Double 
Action 


TRACTOR  HARROW 


The  forged  sharp  disks  of  toughest 
cutlery  steel  cut  deep,  thoroughly  mix 
the  soil  and  leave  it  light,  mellow  and 
level.  Rear  gangs  are  forced  to  cut 
exactly  midway  between  front  gang 
tracks.  The  CLARK  "CUTAWAY" 
Rigid  Main  Frame  is  made  of  heavy 
special  steel  which  keeps  all  gangs 
from  sluing  and  trailing. 
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"DURO" 
Deep  Well  Systems 

JUST  the  thing  to  bring  suburban 
or  country  home  right  up  to  date. 

Pumps  water  from  wells,  where 
depth  to  water  level  ranges  from  22 
to  ISO  feet,  and  supply  it  under 
pressure  for  all  purposes  about  the 
house  or  grounds. 

"Built  like  a  battleship,"  econom- 
ical and  entirely  automatic  in  oper- 
ation. 

SEND  FOB  DURO  BOOKLET 

California 
Hydraulic  Engineering 
and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  Street, 
SAN  FBANCISCO 
420  E.   Third  St.,  Dept.  A, 
LOS  ANGELES 


Design 


What  has  that  to  do  with 
power  and  reliability?  It's 
Holt  design  that  enables  the 
"Caterpillar"  Tractor  to  out- 
pull  others  of  the  same  rated 
horsepower.  Power  reaches 
drawbar  with  least  loss  and 
friction.  Buy  a  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor — tested  in  war  and  in 
peace.    Send  for  Catalog  409. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Stockton,  Cal.,  Peoria,  111.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Portland,  Ore.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Rr/,  u.s.poi  on. 


WITTE  Engines 


2  to  30  H.  P. 
Built  Better — Cost  less  to  operate  and  to 
own — Easy  to  understand — Few  working 
parts — Strongrly  built — Every  part  guaran- 
teed against  defect  during  the  life  of  the 
engine.  Built  from  standardized  metal 
patterns  Every  part  interchangeable  and 
easily  replaced  by  operator.  Ask  us  for 
prices  on  all  sizes.  Stationary.  Portable  or 
Saw  Rig  Outfits. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

129  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FBANCISCO,  CAL. 


will  come  soon  and  often.  Yet,  theo- 
retically such  an  engine  should  work 
beautifully,  since  an  engine  works 
better  when  it  runs  almost  to  its  ca- 
pacity ! 

Now  take  away  that  five  horse- 
power engine  and  put  on  a  ten  horse- 
power and  the  big  engine  will  work 
along  easily  from  spring  to  fall, 
night  and  day,  if  you  will  only  keep  it 
well  oiled,  the  grease  cups  screwed 
down  and  everything  in  shape.  Are 
you  extravagant  in  the  fuel  and  lubri- 
cating oil  required,  by  using  the  big 
engine?  None  of  the  pump  men  aeem 
to  feel  the  strain  of  the  extra  expense 
if  there  is  any.  The  lack  of  trouble 
and  lack  of  repair  bills  attend  to  all 
that. 

Now  the  pumping  plant  and  the 
tractor  are  very  similar  in  the  point 
discussed.  The  engine  in  both  cases 
works  for  long,  steady  intervals,  and 
it  works  close  to  the  limit  of  its  power 
unless  it  is  deliberately  made  over- 
size. That  is  NOT  done  with  tractors, 
but  it  frequently  is  done,  and  very 
successfully  so,  with  pumping  plants. 
What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  should  be 
sauce  for  the  gander. 

Other  Suggestions. 

Several  other  suggestions  on  the 
construction  of  tractors  so  as  to  re- 
duce upkeep  expenses  are  made  by 
our  rancher.  First,  have  dust  strainers 
on  the  carburetor  intake  (which  has 
been  almost  universally  done  on  trac- 
tors sold  in  California).  Second,  and 
this  is  considered  more  important 
than  the  first,  have  a  dust  strainer  on 
the  breather,  which  few  if  any  trac- 
tors have.  Third,  have  all  the  bear- 
ings as  large  and  strong  as  possible. 
Wherever  there  is  rubbing  of  parts 
there  is  wear,  particularly  with  Cali- 
fornia dust,  so  make  the  bearings 
large  and  heavy  enough  to  stand  all 
the  wear  possible,  and  they  will  last 
longer  than  small  bearings. 


NO    MORE    STATE  TRACTOR 
DEMONSTRATIONS. 


No  more  State-wide  tractor  and  im- 
plement demonstrations  will  be  staged 
by  the  California  Tractor  and  Imple- 
ment Association.  This  was  decided 
at  their  meeting  nearly  in  November. 
But  they  also  went  on  record  in  favor 
of  local  demonstrations  and  instructed 
their  Demonstration  Committee  to  per- 
fect details  of  a  plan  to  encourage  or- 
ganization of  local  tractor  and  imple- 
ment dealers  in  each  of  eight  or  more 
districts  into  which  the  State  would 
be  divided  for  the  purpose.  This  plan 
was  presented  and  accepted  at  the  As- 
sociation meeting  November  15.  Pro- 
visional headquarters  for  the  various 
districts,  to  be  changed  if  the  dealers 
in  those  districts  prefer,  are  Fresno, 
San  Jose,  Salinas,  Stockton,,  Sacra- 
mento, Marysville  or  Chico,  Willows, 
and  Santa  Rosa. 

Southern  California  is  not  included 
because  a  strong  association  already 
operates  there.  The  State  Associa- 
tion offers  to  furnish  a  manager  to 
help  organize  local  dealers  and  to 
help  handle  local  demonstrations. 
Many  dealers  have  expressed  their  de- 
sire for  such  organizations  and  dem- 
onstrations. Several  such  demonstra- 
tions have  been  held,  notably  at 
Fresno,  Chico,  and  San  Jose,  rivaling 
or  excelling  in  attendance  the  State 
demonstration  at  Sacramento  last 
spring.  Farmers  will  no  more  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  to  see  the  best  trac- 
tor demonstration  that  could  be  con- 
ceived. But  they  will  travel  probably 
up  to  100  miles  to  see  a  good  demon- 
stration in  their  own  district.  Such 
local  events  should  continue  to  be 
great  factors  in  proving  the  superi- 
ority of  power  farming. 


A  new  tractor  in  Monterey  county 
was  put  in  charge  of  a  young  fellow 
because  he  worked  cheap.  The  oil  cir- 
culation stopped,  but  he  didn't  know 
it  until  the  engine  stopped.  New  cyl- 
inders had  to  be  bought  and  new  bear- 
ings poured  and  fitted.  Moral:  figure 
the  economy  for  yourself. 


A  tractor  user  says  certain  tractor 
manufacturers  have  a  reputation  for 
robbery  on  repair  parts  that  scares 
prospective  purchasers. 

Cheap  drivers  on  good  tractors  give 
the  tractors  an  evil  reputation. 


Killefer 
Efficiency 


Killefer 
Quality. 


Combination 

SUBSOILER  and 

FERTILIZER 

PLOW 


PUT  MANURE  INTO  THE  GROUND  WHERE  IT  WILL  DO 
THE  MOST  GOOD. 

Our  Subsoiler  is  easily  made  into  a  Furrow  Plow  by  changing 
standards. 

The  Furrow  Plow  is  handled  from  the  seat  of  the  tractor  and  is 
strong  enough  to  go  into  any  ground  and  make  a  good  furrow. 

Subsoil  your  orchard  first.  Break  your  soil  so  the  water  can  get  down 
into  it,  then  attach  the  plow  standard  to  the  subsoiler  frame  and  open  up 
a  furrow.    Then  put  the  manure  into  the  ground. 

This  is  the  method  employed  by  some  of  the  most  successful  growers. 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price. 
Also  our  booklet  on  Deep  Tillage. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


UTILITY 

Cow  Trailers 

will  save  you  money 
Our  Catalog 

"Trailerized 
Transportation" 


gives  full 
information 
regarding 

UTILITY 
TRAILERS 


Write  for  a  copy. 


LOS  ANGELES  TRAILER  CO. 

Manufacturers 
1328  Palmetto  St,       Los  Angeles 


Heavy-Duty     Full  Floating 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER 


Turbine 


Centrifugal 


PUMP 

This  model  is  designed  for 
the  application   of  60  or 
more  horse  power.  Ideal 
for  irrigation. 

Ask  for  Folder  No.  25 
Layne  &  Bowler  Corporation 

900  Santa  Fe  Ave. 
Los  Angeles 
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ALLANA  FARM 

"CALIFORNIA'S   ORMSBY  HERD" 

are  consigning 

LADY  CRISTERIA  MECHTHILDE— 172748 

A  splendid  individual  with  a  26.93-lb.  record. 

Bred  to  Sir  Pietertje  Korndyke  Ormsby.  son  of  Sir  Pietertje 

Ormsby  Mercedes,  the  breed's  greatest  sire  of  1000-lb.  daughters. 

QUEEN  NIKO  PIETERTJE— 342900. 

A  junior  3-year-old  with  a  19.58-lb.  record.  She  should  ma- 
terially increase  this  record  with  next  calf.  She  freshened  in 
pasture  and  was  not  put  on  test  until  5  weeks  after  freshenipg. 
Also  bred  to  our  Senior  Herd  Sire,  Sir  Pietertje  Korndyke 
Ormsby. 

LADY  MECHTHILDE  GERTRUDE  BURKE— 295783. 

Daughter  of  Admiral  Burke. 

Bred  to  Sir  Rag  Apple  Segis  Keep  On,  217085,  Grandson  of  King 
Segis  Pontiac  Count,  and  out  of  a  28-lb.  granddaughter  of  Wis- 
consin Bess  Chief:  the  sire  of  Spring  Brook  Bess  Burke. 
TO  THE 

TULARE    GUARANTY  SALE 
NOVEMBER  25th 

J.  P.  PHILLIPS,        R.  F.  D.  A,  Box  430,        FRESNO,  CAL. 


ABE  VOl    COOKING  FOR  THE  BEST 

FOUNDATION  IN  HOLSTEINS 

YOl   Wil  l,  FIND  IT  IN  OUB  <  ONSI<;>  M  I  \T  AT  THE 

TULARE  GUARANTY  SALE,  NOVEMBER  25 

(1)  A  daughter  of  Sio  Ormsby  Burke  Segis.  bred  to>  our  SC. 500  sire. 
Kins:  Korndyke  Pontiac  20th. 

(2)  A  daughter  of  Mutual  Fobes  Longfleld — an  extra  fine  individual 
with  a  record  of  25.43  lbs.  butter  In  7  days  and  sale  in  calf  to 
King  Pontiac  20th. 

(3)  A  daughter  of  Sir  Aaggie  Acme  DeKol. 

»4>  A  daughter  of  Sir  Komdyke  Veeman  Hengerveld.  * 
(5)  A  daughter  of  King  Segis  Alcarlra  Prilly. 

The  last  three  are  heifers  of  exceptional  breeding  and  are  bred 

to  some  of  the  best  bulls  in  the  country. 

YOl'B    (MYN    PRICE    ON    THEM    AT   THK  SALE 


SET 


H.  L.  bkdd. 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM 


I  IT  AIM  .  CAL. 


V.  J.  BIGDOjN,  Prop. 


CLAREMONT  HERD 


GUERNSEYS 

Represent  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.    They  combine  big  production  and  show  type. 

L.  DEE  SMITH,  Proprietor 

A  ll  ROTE  ROAD,  BERKELEY.  CALIFORNIA 


BLACKLEG 

Thousands  of  cattle  die  every  year 
with  Blackleg.  Vaccinate  your  calves 
with  the 

0.  M.  FHA\  KIT\    GEBB  FREE 
AGr&RBSSIN 

Manufactured  by 
The  Kansas  Blackleg  Serum  Co. 

and  save  every  calf.  Do  not  use 
imitations  of  our  vaccine.  Get  the 
OKIUI.VAI,  O.  H.  FRANKLIN 
GERM  FREE 
It  Is  absolutely  the  only  Aggressln 
on  the  market  that  Is  guaranteed  to 
immunize  cattle  from  Blackleg. 


This  Seal 


on  every 
bottle. 


THE  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SEBUM  CO. 
An,  i rill..,  Texas;  Denver,  Colorado;  El 
Paso,  Texas;  Ft.  Worth,  Texas;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma; 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Pierre,  South  Dakota; 
Salt  Lake  City,  I  tub:  Wichita,  Kansas. 
BOX  Bff.  SANTA  MARIA,  CALIF. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulla 
and   bull  calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Oal. 

R.  D.  "A."  Box  4S7. 
Two  miles  out  North  F»r»l  Sfrret. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATEBFOBD  BOAD,  MODESTO* 
Beplstered  Hnlstein  Frleslans 
Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 

It.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

WILLOCGHBY,  OHIO. 

Milking  Shorthorns 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred   by  us  and  acknowledged   the   best  and 

most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  In  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1.700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10,000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison. 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
 California  Representative.  


r"  Large  Size 
in  COWS 

Is  favorable  to  econom- 
ical yielding  of  milk.  The  food  of  sup- 
port in  comparison  to  size  is  much  less 
in  large  cows  than  in  small  ones,  and  for 
this  reason  the  Holstein-Friesian  cow  re- 
turns a  greater  net  profit  on*  the  total 
amount  of  food  consumed. 

If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn.  of  America 
Box  141,  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


Fall  Lambing  of  Ewes 

(Written   for   Pacific   Rural    Press  by  Thos.  F.  MrConaell) 


The  California  Hog  Book  $2  Postpaid 

Pacific  Rural  Press,  525  Market  St.  San  Francisco 


It  seems  rather  queer  to  a  sheep 
man  from  outside  of  California  to  talk 
about  "fall  lambing,"  as  in  the  East 
and  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  it  is 
of  so  rare,  a  practice  as  not  to  justify 
much,  if  any,  attention.  In  the  colder 
climates  very  few  kinds  of  sheep  will 
breed  but  once  a  year  and  that  in  the 
fall.  The  Horned  Dorset,  an  English 
breed  of  mutton  sheep,  will  breed  in 
the  spring,  but  99  per  cent  of  the 
sheep  do  not  in  the  eastern  climates. 
In  fact,  the  late  John  A.  Craig,  while 
Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  at 
the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture, 
attempted  to  breed  some  Shropshire- 
Merino  ewes  in  late  spring  and  early 
summer  months,  but  without  any  suc- 
cess. Therefore,  as  said  before,  "fall 
lambing"  to  an  eastern  sheep  man 
seems  rather  out  of  place. 

Implements  Bequired. 

Every  man  •  that  cares  for  and 
handles  sheep  needs  a  few  implements 
not  found  on  the  ordinary  ranch.  A 
pair  of  sheep  shears,  a  pair  of  "toe 
nippers,"  or  hand  fruit  tree  pruners, 
and  if  possible,  a  shepherd's  crook. 
The  shears  will  be  useful  In  many 
ways  mentioned  hereafter.  The  toe 
nippers  are  used  for  shortening  or 
trimming  the  horny  toes  of  the  sheep 
which  grow  quite  rapidly  and  become 
entirely  too  long  if  sheep  are  not 
running  on  rocky  or  very  gravelly 
soil,  where  they  would  wear  off  as 
rapidly  as  they  grow  out;  A 'crook  is 
not  a  necessity,  but  is  a  great  con- 
venience in  catching  sheep  in  the 
open. 

t  A  word  here  relative  to  handling 
sheep  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Never 
catch  a  sheep  by  the  wool.  It  hurts 
the  sheep  and  they  are  not  as  easily 
held  as  when  caught  in  the  flank  just 
forward  of  the  hind  leg.  When  caught 
in  this  manner  they  are  entirely  help 
less  and  the  largest  sheep  can  be  held 
and  moved  backwards  with  ease  by 
any  one.  If  the  effort  to  catch  in  the 
flank  fails  the  hind  leg  may  be  caught, 
but  the  sheep  will  struggle  consider- 
ably but  with  no  injury  to  itself 
Sometimes  when  a  sheep  is  running 
rapidly  towards  a  person,  placing  the 
hand  over  the  nose  firmly  will  stop  it 
easily  and  quickly  and  the  flank  hold 
can  then  be  obtained.  These  sugges 
tions  are  for  use  when  sheep  are  in 
the  yard  or  corral,  but  the  same 
"holds"  should  be  used  in  the  open  if 
no  crook  is  at  hand.  The  crook  is 
chiefly  for  use  in  the  open  where  the 
sheep  cannot  be  approached  easily. 

Conditions  and  Dates. 

Conditions  as  they  exist  in  this  State 
in  most  localities  are  much  more  fav- 
orable for  the  young  lamb  than  any 
where  else  in  the  United  States,  there- 
fore shelter,  except  in  unusual  cases 
is  not  very  necessary.  It  is  always 
best,  of  pourse,  to  keep  the  youngsters 
in- out.  of  cold  rains  until  at  least  a 
month  old. 

The  date  on  which  breeding  was 
started  should  be  noted,  for  if  condi- 
tions are  normal  the  first  lambs  may 
be  expected  about  148  days  from  that 
time.  Some  shepherds  say  they  can 
tell  by  the  way  the  ewes  look  when 
they  are  going  to  lamb,  but  if  condi 
tions  are  as  they  should  be  the  lambs 
will  arrive  in  about  148  days. 

The  young  lamb  is  rather  of  a  help- 
less little  fellow  when  first  born  and 
many  times  needs  assistance  to  get  his 
first  meal.  If  the  lamb  appears  very 
weak  it  is  better  to  place  the  ewe  in 
a  small  pen,  four  or  five  feet  square, 
for  a  day  or  two.  The  sheep  shears 
may  be  necessary  at  this  time  If  the 
udder  of  the  -ewe  is  at  all  difficult  for 
the  lamb  to  get  at.  The  wool  in  both 
flanks  and  around  the  teats  should  be 
clipped  off  smoothly,  care  being  taken 
not  to  clip  off  the  end  of  the  teats. 
The  amateur  should  be  careful  at  all 
times  not  to.  cut  the'  skin  when  using 
the  shears  and  if  a  large  cut  is  made 
it  Bhould  receive  an  application  of 
pine  tar  to  keep  flies  away.  If  the 
lamb  appears  strong  and  the  ewe  at- 
tentive, leave  them  .alone  for  an  hour 
or  two  if  they  are  in  a  warm  place. 
If  the  lamb  is  weak  and  unable  to 
stand  alone,  it  should  be  fed  right 
away.  There  are  several  ways  of  do- 
ing this,  but  the  main  thing  is  to  get 


some  new,  warm,  rich  ewe's  milk  in 
side  the  young  thing  as  soon  as  poa^ 
sible.   Some  shepherds  set  the  ewe  otf 
her  haunches  in  the  same  "position 
that  for  shearing,  kneeling  on  onf 
knee  behind  her  and  then  laying  tit 
lamb  on  its  side  close  to  the  udde' 
Open  the  lamb's  mouth  with  one  han 
and  milk  a  little  into  it  with  the  other? 
Generally  the  lamb  will  commence  v 
suck  immediately.    Let  it  have  a  goo' 
meal — all  there  is  in  one  side  of  tkf 
udder  at  least.    This  depends  aora 
however,  oh  how  much  mil 
is  and  how  many  lambs  the~ 


what, 
there 
are. 


Ewe  Disowning  Lauih. 

The  ewe  once  in  a  while  disown* 
the  lamb  and  will  object  strenuously 
to  it.    In  this  case  place  the  ewe  andf 
lamb  together  in  a  small  pen  and  visit 
them  every  hour  or  two  and  let  the* 
lamb  suck.    If  it  is  vigorous  it  will, 
soon  learn  to  commence  to  try  to  sucjft 
upon  the  appearance  of  any  one  near! 
the  pen  and  the  ewe  will  usually  soon] 
submit,  and  suddenly  the  mother  love 
will  assert  itself.    What  had  previ- 
ously been  an  object  of  loathing  will 
be  the  dearest  thing  on  earth.    If  no>1 
pen  is  available  t.ie  the,  ewe  with  aj 
short  rope  about  the  neck  and  confine 
the  Iamb  near  her  so  that  she  wil 
have  her  seeming  trouble  near  at  hand 

Lambs  That  Are  Chilled. 

It  sometimes  happens   that  lami 
born  at  night  or  on  cold  foggy  day 
become  chilled  and  almost  die  from 
exposure.    Immerse  them    in  water 
that  is  just  bearable  to  the  elbow.1 
Water  as  hot  as  the  hand  can  endure 
is  sometimes  too  hot  for  the  young- 
sters.   Keep  up  the  heat  in  the  wate 
by  adding  more  until  the  body  of  th 
little  fellow   is   thoroughly  warmi" 
through.    Then  rub  dry,  wrap  all  bu 
its  head  in  a  warm  blanket,  and  fe 
a  little  warm  milk  if  it  can  be  induce 
to  swallow.    If  chilling  was  the  onlf 
.trouble   this,  treatment   will  revive 
them  very  quickly. 

Ewes  That  Lose  Their  Lambs. 

A  ewe  whose  lamb  has  died  some- 
times has  a  large  quantity  of  milk. 
If  there  are  other  ewes  in  the  flock 
that  have  twins  it  is  often  advisable 
to  place  one  of  these  twins  with  the 
"lambless"  ewe,  and  as  we  used  t 
say,  "make  her  own  it."    Confined  to^ 
gether  it  generally  takes  only  a  slio 
time  for  them  to  become  attached  to* 
one  another  if  the  ewe  has  plenty  of 
milk  and  the  shepherd  visits  jhemJ 
regularly  to  allow  the  lamb  to  sue 

Excess  Milk. 
Sometimes  ewes  that  are  excellen 
milkers  need  especial  attention  imme 
diately  after  lambing,  as  the  lamb  may 
not  be  able  to  take  all  the  milk  anJ 
only  feeds  from  one  side.  If  this  con- 
dition is  not  attended  to  by  milking 
out  or  feeding  some  needy  lamb  from 
her  until  her  own  lamb  is  able  to  take 
all  the  milk,  one-half  the  udder  or 
sometimes  the  whole  of  it  will  be  per- 
manently injured. 

Condition  Of  Lamb. 
The  condition  of  the  lamb's  nose  i» 
a  very  good  indication  of  the  health, 
of  the  little  fellow.  If  the  lamb  is 
lying  down  and  it  is  difficult  to  know 
whether  it  is  just  sleeping  or  in  a 
semi-Comatose  state  due  to'  ill  health, 
the  nose  will  tell  the  story.  Place  tne= 
finger  on  the  end  of  the  nose,  and  if  it 
is  cold  then  something  is  wrong,  but 
if  it  is  warm  then  all  is  well. 

Creeps  for  Lniuhs. 

If  confined  in  small  lots  or  corral* 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  some  ground 
grain  or  wheat  bran  placed  where  the 
lambs  can  reach  it  without  interfer- 
ence from  the  old  ewes.  It  will  sur- 
prise those  not  familiar  with  young- 
lambs  how  soon  they  will  commence 
to  eat  solids  and  how  much  faster  they 
will  grow  for  this  extra  feed. 

Ewes  at  lambing  time  should  re- 
ceive extra  good  feed  from  that  time 
until  lambs  are  weaned.  Unless  pas- 
ture is  exceptionally  good  they  should 
receive  a  little  extra  feed  so  that  the 
milk  supply  will  be  generous. 

The  water  supply  should  always  be 
good,  but  at  lambing  time  it  is  doubly, 
important. 
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Your  cow,  to  produce  a  full  flow  of  milk  the  year  'round,  re- 
quires a  feed  with  five  times  as  much  carbohydrates  as  protein. 
Take  alfalfa  hay,  for  example.  For  the  amount  of  protein  it  con- 
tains, alfalfa  hay  has  only  half  as  much  carbohydrates  as  it  should. 

What  your  cow  needs  to  make  her  a  really  profitable  producer 

is  SUREMILK  — 

A  highly  concentrated  grain  feed 

It  is  rich  in  carbohydrates— containing  nearly  64  per  cent.  It  is 
very  low  in  moisture,  ash,  fibre  and  protein— for  alfalfa  hay  or 
other  roughage  will  supply  these  more  cheaply. 

Remember  this:  just  as  alfalfa  hay  is  the  ideal  roughage,  so 
Suremilk  is  the  ideal  grain  concentrate.  Together,  they  enable 
the  cow  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  milk  with  the  least 
drain  on  her  vitality  and  the  least  strain  on  your  pocket-book. 

STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  Co: 

STOCKTON  •  CALIFORNIA  (aiuj 


\t.t 


m 


mm,,:  {li 


"Converting  Feed 
into  Money" 

e  coupon  below  will  bring  you  the 
|v  edition  of  our  booklet,  "Convert- 
Feed  into  Money."  Full  of  prac- 
.1  hints  and  profit-pointers  —  shows 
i  what  you  should  feed  to  keep  your 
vs  healthy  and  profitable.  Send  for 
5  helpful  booklet  today— it's  free! 

ck  and  Poultry  Food  Dcpartmept  I 

ERRY  FLOUR  CO.  * 
Weber  Avenue,  Stockton,  Cal. 

■ase  send  me,  without  obligation,  a  copy  of  "Con-  I 
ting  Feed  into  Money" — sliowing  tke  true  food-  | 


ue  of  different  stock  feeds. 


inie 
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Best  Blue  Ribbon  Berkshires 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Business  and  Berkshires.  That  is 
the  combination  at  Castleview  Ranch 
at  Santa  Rosa.  Mr.  O'Connor,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  herd,  takes  a  great  deal 
of  pride  in  his  beautiful  black  swine. 
They  are  not  exactly  "the  apple  of  his 
eye,"  but  they  come  very  close  to  it. 
He  not  only  take.3  pride  in  them  from 
the  aesthetic  point  of  view,  but  believes 
in  them  as  an  economical  producer  of 
pork,  although  outside  of  barrows  for 
exhibition  purposes  Mr.  O'Connor  does 
not  raise  market  hogs.  He  sells  his 
pigs  that  are  not  as  true  to  Berkshire 


Angeles  Show  six  weeks  later  she  had 
developed  into  a  grand  champion  sow. 
Mr.  O'Connor  put  her  in  the  Berkshire 
sale  at  Los  Angeles  and  she  topped 
the  Bale,  going  to  F.  L.  Hall  of  Perris 
for  $510.  She  was  kept  in  the  Castle- 
view herd,  however,  and  shown  at  the 
California  International,  where  she 
was  again  made  grand  champion  sow 
of  the  breed. 

Mr.  O'Connor  did  not  show  a  full 
herd  Ihis  year,  but  says  that  another 
year  will  see  him  in  the  ring  with 
enough  to  All  all  classes,  and  if  his 


Castleview  Premier  Belle,  grand  champion  Berkshire  sow  at  the  California  International 
Livestock  Show.    Bred  and  raised  by  J.  Francis  O'Connor,  Santa  Bosa. 


type  as  they  should  be  for  feeders  to 
farmers  in  the  surrounding  country. 

Mr.  O'Connor  believes  in  believing 
in  the  hogs  he  is  raising,  and  there- 
fore in  promoting  his  favorites  by  all 
fair  means  possible.  While  Sonoma 
county  is  not  noted  as  yet  as  a  swine- 
breeding  center  the  majority  of  hogs 
raised  are  Berkshires,  and  while  the 
Brush  herd  no  doubt  had  great  influ- 
ence in  this  respect  in  the  past  it  is 
now  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
O'Connor  that  the  breed  is  going  for- 
ward in  the  estimation  of  the  hog-buy- 
ing public  wherever  his  influence  is 
felt. 

Castleview  Premier  Belle,  exhibited 
as  a  senior  sow  pig  at  the  fairs  and 
stock  shows  this  fall,  was  bred  by 
Mr.  O'Connor.  Her  sire  was  Iowana 
Rival  Champion  and  her  dam  Pre- 
mier's Hopland  Belle.  This  young 
sow  was  first  in  class  and  junior 
champion  at  the  State  Pair  this  fall. 
This  was  early  in  September  and  by 
the  time  she  was  shown  at  the  Los 


winnings  are  in  proportion  he  will 
sure  be  "in  the  money."  Through 
good  business  methods  and  good  hogs 
he  has  become  a  power  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Berkshire  breeders  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 


Saving  food  is  the 
whether  it's  war  time 
time.   "What  Shall  We 
less  and  Meatless  Day 
practical  question  for 
who  saves.    Send  for 
Wisconsin  Experiment 
son. 


same  problem 
or  high-cost 
Eat  on  Wheat- 
s?"  is  still  a 
the  housewife 
Circular  108, 
station,  Madi- 


Clyde  Horr  of  Suaanville,  Lassen 
county,  came  to  the  State  Fair  with  a 
very  creditable  showing  of  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  has  the  honor  of  be- 
ing the  first  man  to  bring  an  exhibit 
of  registered  live  stock  from  Lassen 
county  to  the  State  Fair. 

Tepary  beans  ground  fine  and 
mixed  with  cane  molasses  makes  ex- 
cellent hog  feed,  it  is  said. 


The  Chester  White 

Will  Start  You  Right 

Large  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  developers,  low  shrinkage  in 
slaughter,  premium  carcasses — these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of 
the  Chester  White,  the  profit-making  hog. 

Our  last  carload  shipment  dressed  72.30  per  cent  and  brought  l%c 
above  the  market  price. 

Largest  Herd  on  the  Coast 

Over  100  mammoth  brood  sows,  headed  by  HIGHLANDER, 

the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  whose  sire  and  dam  were  both 
undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three  International  shows.  His 
pigs  are  corkers — the  kind  you  want. 

ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  demand  is  keen.  Get  your  order  in  early.  We  have  a  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned  pigs, 
representing  the  finest  blood  lines  In  America.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM 


Lakoport,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  Office,  601  Kalhoa  Illtlg. 


Every  Hoc  on  the  Gardiner 
Ranch  Is  Cholera  I  mm  one. 


Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  legs  and  feet  to  carry 
it.    The  best  boar  we  have  ever  seen. 

TOMMY   TTJCKEB  GARDINER'S   KING'S  COL. 

Is  the  model  you  can  all  build  by.  Tou  won't  go  wrong 
If  you  do.  We  have  the  right  type.  We  aim  to  produce 
breeding  stock  for  the  best  breeders.  We  have  hogs  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale.     Write  us  your  wants. 

THE   GARDINER  RANCH 


ROITF.  4,  HO\  7.-i.->, 


SACRAM KNTO.  CAI-. 


A  CALCO  feeder 
if  «v  self-feeder 


The  Calco  Hog  Self 
Feeder  allows  hogs  to  feed 
at  will — 

Grain  need  not  be  carried 
for  every  meal.  Container  de- 
livers it  automatically  into  the  feeding 
trough  as  used,  and  it  never  overflows. 
Hogs  cannot  root  grain  out  on  the 
ground. 

Feeders  are  made  of  "  Armco"  rusl- 
resisting  Galvanized  Iron  with  Cast 
Iron  bases.  Sanitary  and  clean.  Strong 
and  durable.  Will  last  a  life  rime. 

W rile  today  for  folder  and  prices. 

California 
Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


LOS  ANGE1.ES 
417  l.i  io)  Sueet 


BERKF.LEY 
406  Parker  Street 


WINSOR   RANCH  DUROCS 

Home  of 
WINSOR S  GIANT  ORION 
We  won  at  Los  Angeles  Live 
Stock  Show 

GRAND  CHAMPION  SOW 

"Model  Defender  Lady" 

And  be  sure  you  look  up  our 
other  winnings 


Address  R.  K.  WALKER, 


Bonita,  San  Diego,  Co. 


Promote  Pork  Profits 

With  Better  Poland-Chinas  breeding 

I  have  a  few  young  boars  by  Joe's  King  just  ready  for  service.  They 
will  make  your  spring  crop  of  pigs  profitable  in  spite  of  high  price  of 
feed  and  labor.  They  are  the  big  type,  with  easy  feeding  and  quick- 
maturing  qualities.  I  have  priced  them  very  reasonably  for  a  quick 
sale.    Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars  or  call  and  see  them. 

WAUKEEN  FARM 

LBS  McCRACKEX,  Prop.  RIPON',  CAL. 


Big  Model  Fellow  305547 

1st  prize  senior  pig,  1918  State  Fair. 

1st  prize  senior  yearling  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  1919  State  Fair. 
Sire  of  the  Grand  Champion  pen  of  barrows  at  1919  State  Fair 
heads  my  herd. 


J.  F.  McSWAIN 


Breeder  of  Poland-China  Hogs. 


Merced,  Cal. 


JOHNSON'S    DEFENDER  JR. 

Owned  by  GREENWOOD  FARM,  Lite  Oak,  Cal. 
J"  California's  greatest  representative  of  Defenders,  the  greatest  Duroe  family.  At  the 
State  Fair  be  was  the  smoothest  boar  shown,  weighing  700  pounds  at  17  months  and 
carrying  it  on  a  perfect  set  of  feet  and  legs.  He  won  second  in  the  strongest  clan  of 
boars  ever  shown  on  the  Coast  and  wag  a  popular  favorite.  Three  of  his  brothers  woo 
ribbons  in  the  same  class,  showing-  the  strength  of  this  line  of  breeding. 

Five  Ribbons  Won  on  Five  Entries. 
D.  C  WITHEROW,  Mgr.  LIVE  OAK,  8»tter  C».,  C*X 


November  22,  1919. 
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Durham  Colony  Boosting  Livestock 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  K.  E.  Hodges.) 


There  is  no  tuberculosis  in  the 
cattle  or  hogs  on  the  Durham  Staje 
Land  Settlement!  What  will  that 
mean  to  the  settlers  of  this  commun- 
ity and  to  their  children  even  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation!  There 
are  about  350  cows  and  about  170 
sows  on  the  project,  according  to  Su- 
perintendent George  C.  Kreutzer.  All 
of  the  cows  have  been  tested  at  least 
three  times  for  tuberculosis  and  every 
tubercular  cow  has  gone  out.  This 
has  led  people  from  far  parts  of  the 
State  to  come  here  for  breeding  hogs, 
knowing  that  they  have  not  been  fed 
tubercular  milk. 

Dairy  Cattle  Auctioned. 

Under  the  policy  of  the  State  Land 
Settlement  Board  o/  encouraging  set- 
tlers to  keep  livestock,  the  practice 
•has  heretofore  been  to  buy  a  bunch  of 
cattle  and  assign  them  to  various  set- 
tlers by  lot.  Just  recently  a  couple  of 
settlers  were  delegated  to  attend  a 
sale  of  high-grade  Holsteins  and  buy 
a  bunch  for  distribution  to  the  rest. 
But  instead  of  drawing  numbers  from 
a  hat  this  time,  a  price  was  put  on 
each  cow  and  settlers  took  their  pick. 
Where  more  than  one  wanted  a  cow, 
It  was  auctioned  to  the  highest  bidder. 
All  of  the  producing  cows  moved 
readily.  Only  half  a  dozen  young  fe- 
males failed  to  bring  the  prices 
posted.  These  were  set  aside  and 
auctioned  later.  The  whole  auction 
lasted  two  hours  and  netted  $500 
above  cost.  The  second  cow  put  up 
had  a  record  of  production  and  was 
valued  at  $180,  but  she  brought  $330. 
The  $500  wiped  out  a  $300  loss  on  a 
bunch  of  tubercular  cattle  which  had 
previously  been  bought  as  healthy 
cattle  and  sacrificed  when  tested.  The 
extra  $200  is  laid  aside  to  apply  on  an 
additional  community  bull,  which  is 
now  needed. 

Community  Livestock  Sires. 

The  colony  already  has  two  regis- 
tered Holstein  bulls,  one  a  grandson 
of  Tilly  Alcartra  and  one  which  was 
said  on  good  authority  to  be  the  best 
in  the  fine  herd  it  came  from.  These 
animals  are  kept  by  one  of  the  settlers, 
and  cows  are  taken  to  them.  The 
caretaker's  pay  comes  in  the  form  of 
small  fees.  A  registered  Duroc  boar 
was  donated  by  the  breeder  of  one  of 
the  best  herds  in  the  State  to  be  used 
as  a  community  boar.  Though  still  a 
youngster  his  pigs  are  showing  up 
fine  and  he  is  considered  worth  over 
$500  now. 

Central  Separating  Plant 

Most  of  the  herds  in  the  settlement 
are  small,  many  of  them  not  over 
seven  cows*  The  settlers  are  hardly 
able  to  afford  cooling  and  separating 
machines,  so  the  State  Land  Settle- 
ment Board,  according  to  its  chair- 
man, Prof.  Elwood  Mead,  last  spring 
established  a  central  separating  and 
chilling  plant  for  all  who*  might  want 
to  haul  their  whole  milk  to  it.  The 
output  of  this  plant  is  being  sold  as 
sweet  cream  and  milk  at  a  9-cent  pre- 
mium. Some  of  the  settlers  are  plan- 
ning to  sell  raw  milk. 

Loaned  $100,000  for  Cows. 
The  Land  Settlement  Board  is  lend- 
ing about  $100,000  this  year  to  help 
settlers  put  in  new  cows.  A  good  ex- 
ample of  the  reason  for  this  is  the 
case  of  a  family  who  were  milking 
seven  cows  and  getting  about  $100  a 
month  income.  They  could  live  on 
this,  but  could  hardly  make  payments 
on  the  land.  They  had  a  crop  of 
"gyp"  corn  and  the  stalks  were  no 
good  except  for  pasture.  Prof.  Mead 
told  them  they  could  double  their  in- 
come by  doubling  the  number  of  cows. 
The  Board  loaned  them  the  money, 
taking  a  mortgage  on  the  cows  the 
settler  already  had,  and  they  will 
come  through  the  winter  with  their 
$400  annual  payment  made  and  cash 
ahead.  ' 

Local  Banker  Wakes  Up. 

Though  the  law  gives  the  Board 
power  to  lend  money  on  stock  and  im- 
provements, the  Board  has  no  desire 
to  engage  in  banking.  The  local 
backer  has  recently  shown  himself 
educated  up  to  present-day  farm 
financing.    He  proposed  to  the  Board 


that  any  settler  who  needed  money 
and  (could  get  a  recommendation  from 
the  Board  for  a  loan  could  get  it  in 
the  bank  on  six  per  cent  interest  on 
whatever  repayment  terms  are  rec- 
ommended. 

New  Projects  Chosen. 
Many  tracts  of  land  to  be  subdi- 
vided under  the  new  projects  author- 
ized by  the  1919  Legislation  have  been 
offered  to  the  Board.  Investigation 
has  narrowed  the  probable  choice  to 
one  of  four  or  five.  The  decision 
will  have  been  made  at  an  executive 
session  of  the  Board  on  October  25. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Swine  Growers'  Association  will  be 
held  Monday,  December  1,  at  Chicago. 
The  Louis  14th  Room  in  the  Hotel 
Sherman  will  be  the  meeting  place. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog-) 
Largest  Herd  in  the  State 

DUROGJERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
SWINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.,         Woodland,  Cal. 

America's 
/  Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 

BOOK  oiv 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t»  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.CLAY  GLOVER  CO., Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

SALE  EXTRAORDINARY!! 

Circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control  force  me  to  sell  now 
instead  of  next  Spring,  as  I  intended,  fifty  head  of 

Registered  Poland-China  Hogs 

consisting  of  a  few  bred  sows  and  boars,  all  the  rest  are  open 
gilts,  ,iust  ready  to  breed  for  March  litters.  This  is  by  far  the 
choicest  bunch  of  pigs  I  have  ever  owned.  The  cream  of  the 
East  and  West  in  breeding. 

I  surely  hate  to  part  with  them,  but  my  loss  is  your  gain. 

SALE  ON 

SATURDAY,  NOVEMBER  29,  1919, 
At  King's  County  Fair  Grounds, 
HANFORD,  CALIF. 
Free  lunch  at  11 :30. 
SALE  BEGINS  AT  12:30.      •  EVERYBODY  COME 

W.  BERNSTEIN,  Owner, 
COL.  G.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 

Write  for  catalog  to  W.  T.  DICE.,  Sec,  P.  0.  Box  374,  Hanford,  Cal. 


COINEJO  RANCH 

Southern  California  Premier  Breeders  and  Exhibitors  of 

DUROC-JERSEY  and  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE 


October  1919 


Ventura  County  Fair 


Recent  Winners: 

October  1919 
Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show 


November  1919 


San  Francisco  Nat'l  Livestock  Show 


10  Championships 
20  Firsts,  Balance  Seconds, 

Thirds,  etc. 
Total  49  Ribbons. 
Above  included  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  Boar,  Duroc  and  Hamp- 
shire; Junior  Champion  Boar,  Du- 
roc and  Hampshire;  Grand  Cham- 
pion Sow,  Duroc;  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  Sow,  Duroc  and  Hamp- 
shire; Senior  and  Junior  Champion 
Sow,  Duroc;  Champion  Hampshire 
Barrow;  also  1st  prize  Get  of  Sire, 
Duroc  and  Hampshire;  1st  prize 
Produce  of  Dam,  Duroc  and  Hamp- 
shire. 

Our  Herds  have  been  consistent  Championship  and  Prize  Winners  at  all  Fairs  wherever 
shown  since  our  showing  at  Fairs  from  1917  to  date 


27  Firsts 
24  Seconds 
7  Thirds 
Total  58  Ribbons. 

Note:  No  Championship 
Awards  are  made  at  this  Fair. 


3  Championships 

Balance  Firsts,  Seconds, 

Thirds,  etc. 
Total  35  Ribbons. 

Above  included  Grand  Cham- 
pion Hampshire  Sow;  Senior 
Champion;  First  Prize  Produce 
of  Dam  and  Get  of  Sire. 


DUROC-JERSEY 

WE  ARE  BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  HEREFORD  CATTLE 


We  Offer  for  Sale  some 
Excellent  Herd  Boars  of 
Both  Breeds  with  Show 
Possibilities. 


We  are  breeders  of  the 
highest  class  animals  for 
sales  purposes  and  offer 
any  of  this  purebred  stock 
at  reasonable  prices. 


We  offer  for  sale  a  few 
gilts  of  both  breeds. 


rTlNP*  in    PANPH    NEWBURY  PARK,  VENTURA  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA 
LJU    IX^kll               40  Miles  N0rthwest  of  Los  Angeles  on  Ventura  "State  Highway" 
H.  H.  Braly,  General  Manager    y                                    Geo.  F.  Waltemeyer,  Manager  Swine  Department 
Los  Angeles  Address:  JANSS  INVESTMENT  COMPANY,  404  Metropolitan  Building  
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


Dairy  Notes. 

Seldom  have  a  finer  lot  of  Registered 
Holstein  bulls  gone  into  a  grade  herd 
than  those  recently  purchased  from 
The  Lewis  Company  by  Mr.  Davis  for 
the  Sleepy  Hollow  Dairy,  Marin  Coun- 
ty. 

Official  testing  has  been  commenced 
by  The  Lewis  Company  on  their  Hol- 
lister  herd,  and  the  animals  will  be  put 
on  yearly  test.  In  the  seven-day  divis- 
ion, several  good  records  not  yet  re- 
ported include  a  23.77  lb.  two-year-old 
daughter  of  Sir  Leda  Korndyke. 

E.  B.  McFarland  of  San  Mateo,  pro- 
prietor of  Steybrae  Ayrshire  Farm, 
jduring  the  California  International, 
Isold  six  Ayrshire  cows  to  Harold  Rice 
Jof  Paia,  Maui,  T.  H.,  for  $4500.  Mr. 
ttice  knows  a  good  breed  of  dairy  cat- 
|tle  evidently. 

,  Some  of  the,Holstein-Friesian  herds 
jof  California"  recently  beginning  or 
jrenewing  testing  are  J.  H.  Posty,  Jr., 
'Atwater;  H.  G.  BaH;"£rrlare;  E.  M. 
[Morrow,  Modesto;  Geo.  Maze,  Modesto; 
|L.  B.  Van  Blaricorh,  El  Monti  f  W.  D. 
(Millard,  Arcadia;  H.  Hill,  Riverside. 

During  October  twenty-eight  lto\- 
jst#n^^£lM08&d^W  California 
carried  on  official  seven-day  tests 
jwith  twelve  working  on  30-day  testis, 
A  total  of  almost  fifty' S0lWe«i-JTies-* 
ian'herds  have  carried  op  official  s*fev- 
en  or  thirty-day  tests  during  the  past 
year. 

The*  iew!fs,'  ^omtjariy"V^p,orii  sales 

Holliater,  as  fol 

Slows:  to  the  Abel  Ranch,  Milpitas,  a 
son  of  the  good  foundal  1  oun-j 

tess  Creamelle  Ven a M h eBera  M>  mP 
Grebe,  San  Jose,  and  Joseph  w.  Seitz 
Df  Cupertino,  and  several  sons  of  good 
I  A.  R.  O.  cows  .to  the  H.  K.  Herzog 
Company  of  San  Anselmo.  rJ  '/rj 
!  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
jjhas  started  a  campaign  to  have  10,000 
IJersey  cows  on  semi-official  test  by 
[January  lstj.  iiP2^  (MfEhe/  California 
"■quota  is  2Q0  head  and  Oregon  600 
herftf '' ^viotfs' \6 ! 5 fily ' ' "SbiliW*- 
nia  had  91  head  )P«;ft»fttiilW4j:tCD  I"CD"" 
vember, ,1st  lg  MM-.  ^Breeder?  of 
pure-breti  ljetefygi&6iftfr  bet  Wja;  ana 
have  47  head  more  in  the  testing*  line 
by  the  first  of  the  .jfflfir.^fS  K.J0T 
BffiuR.)  1-1  .DwokfforSh  Ihais.oompietxxi 
a  St^t*rte9t,on..,ElH!L«nia  €Jota^UKTli 
Bayiw^o^  ;H»rd  at  Hoflasief.nrfcpprtJttg 
a  cdawn  xmoxA  p&iiitr<fayt:iftn6wial.)(ni 
;  thq»(jR«rid.  if -yjiifll  hj9r4iiA6s,yi8*  efttir 
abl^irflrftiotdjii  heinRt  aW*  ,jkq,.i*b*w 
eitbefij  :ia,i  .fUv-ingn,  cajt-,,  off,i  ireeo^iiP^ 
a  sate  -of.jfiaW  ftrom^Yiery;  mature, 
ma.lt qa  the]  farm,; ,,Gwt,«r«dit/ift-4iWP 
MariWJi  ?grag»fti! JUeflflwnaifti  a  f  W  ■  itoP 
con^i^pB  pf, ,fliMTa*Jnj#(lfsM  appwwUwp 
remarkably  fine  calf  herd.  ,'nii\v. 


months  after  calving,  364.1  lbs.  milk, 
11.674  lbs.  fat.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  some  very  promising  ones 
to  freshen  soon  with  a  large  percen- 
tage of  them  daughters  of  Prince  Al- 
cartra  Korndyke. 


ein-Friesian  cow  ownec 


stein 
Alto 


Stock  Farm  and 


Swine. 

The  auction  sale  of  Duroc-Jersey 
swine  scheduled  by  W.  T.  Hollings- 
head  &  Son.?  of  Oiiand.  for  November 
11th,  was  postponed  oh  account  of 
Armistice  Day.  These  well-known 
breeders  will  hold  a  sale  early  in  the 
new  year  when  they  will  have  one  of 
the  finest  lot  of  Durocs  ever  offered  at 
public  sale  in  California. 

The  Glenn  County  Poland  China 
Breeders'  Association  have  a  .  sale 
scheduled  for  January  14th  next.  This 
will  be  the  initial  'sale  of  this  associa- 
tion, and  the  breeders  of  that  county 
are  fitting  up  a  great  lot  of  the  "black 
beauties",  for  this  occasion.  R.  J. 
Yates,  the  veteran  breeder,  will  have  a 
fine  consignment  which  alone  is  a 
great  inducement  for  those  interested 
to  attend. 

.  V.  F.  Dolcini  of  Davis,  breeder  of 
Holstein  cattle  and  Duroc-Jersey 
swine,  has  purchased  a  herd  sire  from 
the  Waltemeyer  herd  of  Durocs  that  is 
a  dandy.  He  is  an  animal  of  great 
size,  superb  finality,  and  an  excellent 
individual  among  the  best.  His  litter 
'frfate  was  Junior  champion  boar  at  the 
Iowa  State,. Fair  Jbis^yeat;,,, which  was 
sold  for  the  world's  record  price,  at 
Haul  at  ftcffiatwed  j ■  Ltls  age,  uf  »8SW.  AuuUiei  litter  mate 
was  first  prize  junior  gilt  at  Iowa  also, 
and  soldjtor  «1.500.  . 

William  Bernstein,  the  prominent 
Poland-China  breeder  of  Ikintord.  will 
have  an  auction  sale  of  tgpnotch  .Pot 
lands  on  November1  WHi.'lTTOe¥e'lw^ll 
e  J^red  sows  and  some  boars, 
I  (mm  wbnite  itgriatkior 
of  open  gilts — probably  the  best  lot 
of  ?i£ta14grM'(qf e/f  infjaWefsj^LTj  Mr. 
Bernstein  has  been  In  uie  Poland- 
China  business ^for'^eaffe,  and  has  al- 
ways,  ,he<m 'rjght/V?  ftl 4^1) /fore  (ranks 
of  progressive  breeders,  and  the  hogs 
offered  in  this  sale  will  be  a  demon- 
stration of  this.  ecrirfenoicfiwdO  £ 

A.  Buckland  &  Son  of  Fresno, 
breedecfcoC^tt&aSteoagh^Mtrl^ffe  Po- 
land-Chinas, report  a  large  Jiumber  of 
recent  sales.  They  Qrffe  <«ntoWows 
Three  December  gilts.  Jo_^he  Kfirn 
County  Pig  Club(3B£&rfefteIo;  fetPsJer- 
vice  boar  to  R.  C.  Whitworth,  Han- 

Marlwfi  Ht4rto%ch^?«¥agr33luBtpi(fve 

service  bttOtStdii^hf  A'  Wheat8#.Qllfelm. 
The  above  sales  by  mistake  were  cred- 
ited to  J.  F.  McSwain  of  Merced. 

| JW  HhSif?  S^nfl«4«'»WW',Will0w4> 

J.®  ^n1?oa^?^len^Com^y^l^e?a^of 


cent  more  than  was  on  hand  the  same 

date  a  year  ago. 


TULARE  HOLSTHIN'.FRIESIAJT 
SAIL 

The  Tulare  Guaranty  Sale  of  Hol- 
stein-Friesians  scheduled  for  Novem- 
ber' 25th  will  have  cattle  from  most 
of  the  leading  herds  of  that  locality. 
Prominent  among  the  consignors  are 
W.  J.  Higdon  of  Tulare,  and  J.  P. 
Phillips,  proprietor  of  the  Allana 
Farm  at  Fresno.    A  mere  mention  of 


these  herds  is  enough  guaranty  for 

individuals  from  them. 

Mr.  Higdon  is  consigning,  among  1 
others,  a  daughter  of  Mutual  Fobea 
De  Kol  with  a  seven-day  record  of 


—ON— 


TUESDAY 

DECEMBER 

2 

FRANK  B.ANDERSON 

Of  Sacramento,  will  offer  at  Public 
Sale 

40  HEAD 

PUREBRED  BERKSHIRE 

Cholera  Immune  Bred  Sows  and 
Gilts.  A  fine  lot  of  Spring  Gilts 
and  Boars  and  a  few  Young  Service 
Boars. 

STATE  FAIR 
GROUNDS, 
V-  SACRAMENTO 

COL. 


OflTJd, 


ORD.  L.  LEACHMAN, 
Auctioneer 


For  Catalog  Write 

FRANK  It.  ANDKRSON 
BOX  724,        SACRAMENTO,  CAI 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PAIN  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BOOT 

Gombault's  ^ 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


Cam  — It  ■  ■  p«n«trat- 

■  Ol   ing, toothing  »nd 


the 


healing,  eud  (or  all  Old 
I,  Bmieea.or 
q4j,  FeloDe 
Kxterlor  Cancers,  Both 

Human  Bu'n'o"" 

ntMIC  BALSAM  hal 
B.j|H  do  equal  ai 
DOUJ  a  Liniment 


We  would  say  to  all 
woo  buy  il  that  it  docs 
not  contain  a  particle 
gl  poisonous  substance 
and  therelore  no  harm 
can  result  from  its  ex 
ternal  use.  Persistent 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  salety. 


Perfectly  Sale 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
lor 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 

and 
all  Stiff  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS-  STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 

Corahill,  Tex.— "One  bottle  Cauatle  Balaam  did 
my  rheumatism  mora  good  than  1120.00  raid  la 
doctor!  bllli"  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

Price*  1.7  3  per  bottle.   Sold  by  drofilate,  or  east 
by  na  ex  preee  prepaid.   Write  (or  Bookltt  K. 
The  LAWRENCE- WILLIAMS  COMPANY,  duelled.*. 


Do 

you 
Know 
why 
you  should 

ftflNKBYMfflL? 


hi  eh 
per- 


of  Duroc- 

erseya,  hare  changed  the  name  of 
piaces  ner  in  tne  11st  •  their  herd  from  the  above  cognomen  to 
of  the  breed.    She  pro-  I  ^  of  lbf<  ..Key  H^d  of  the  paclflc 

Coast."  j  These  prominent  breeders  arc 
moving  their  herd  to  their  new  loca- 
tion on  the  State  Highway,  north  of 
Willows  and  near  Artois  (Uerman- 
town).  '  -  Messrs.  Slocums'  businefR 
has  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
make  it  necessary  to  employ  a  herds- 
man to  rcllevr  the  junior  memlvr  of 
the  firm'froin  some  of  the  rriiitiiic  of 
the  care  of  the  herd.  Mr,  Elmer  Heed 
of  Lyons,  Nebraska,  who  formerly 
Worked  for  Manley  Zros.,  Truroc-Jersey 
breeders  of  that  place,  will  have  per- 
sonal charge  of  this  great  herd.  Mr. 
Reed  is  an  excellent  iudge.  one  of  the 
best  feeSeaSaia  WKK/feund  any- 


JVina  Ranch,  recently  completed  a  365-  I  j 
Iday  test  that  places  her  in  the  list 
|of  great  cows 

Iduced  25.38  lbs.  fat  in  seven  days 
1112  lbs.  fat  in  30  days,  and  29899  His 
jof  milk  and  1061.27  lbs.  fat  inJlK 
Idays.  She  has  a  butter  fat  tes£F$j|j§ 
Ifraction  over  3.55  per  cent,  q 
(places  her  among  the  high  fat 
Scentage  Holsteins. 

California  is  developing  into  a 
dairy  state  but  has  as  yet  but  forty- 
seven  herds  of  pure-bred  dairy  cattle, 
that  have  been  on  semi-official  test. 
Of  these  3  herds  were  Ayrshirea  with 
eleven  head  tested;  8  herds  were 
Guernseys  with  46  head  tested;  18 
herds  were  Holsteins  with  188  head 


it  100  noad  sv 
ofuothafcir  12  nwofta 


?reat 


ought 
head 


to  bo  a  greater  -total- than  -442 
or  such  a  great  State. 


The  Jw8i  Q»bsil«3Cowatiryil«>f  jSWl- 

liams,  have  some  excellent  first  calf 
heifera  that  ha^RjJuat  inidlidtj  attfen 
day  tests  as  follows:  California  State 
Fair  Qpeen,  378.38  lbs.  milk,  11.9C6  lbs, 
tat;  Krng-TCOrrvdyfcfi  roHtlac  Princess, 


tested,   and   20   herds  were  Jerseys 

K/butWffl^  ttffitft'MWWW 

h js  favorlto  brood. — He-  Is  a- w-e+come- 
•tsTTto  ^^m^S&S^SSL  891 158 


supply  Ov* XP*T^9aaJ**§ aft^^a  V«T r 
tlio  present  rate  of  consumption  were 


**•-•'       rn.HH.  17.GM  yv  f ?.t :  «  hnn-r  at  .h-  close  of  the  VBlUhr  M  A  O   /'tOL'  OKQ"i:'  ^ACIJMAN,  Auctioneer 

PoBt^(lCh*rlott^^9WT4?He  W.7^  V  ^  ,tr 

milk',  14.554  lbs,  .fat;  Miss  Korndyke  .recent  announcement  by  the  TJ.  S.  De- 
Acfee,nAlMi4fa",lli»  ttff.,;Tm>'^ly,'PhmUr,df  Agriculture.   Total  sales 

ibs.  fat;  ri  in  1  iiirftH^Brti^-^i  Wmt&^m#nimWBm 


Anno 


PUBLI0 

abiifiT  T 


uncing 
SALE  OF 

r  lo  ano  lo  vibe- 
!  bo»u-9d  ot  9IBJ 


STATE   FAIR  GROUfl 


Tuesday,  December  11,1919 


For  cnUilog 


tcstod 


boowia  Joi< 
niny  >  a  b9di 

^ACTltAMENTOa  CAlS 

!  as  bloi  sirioil  ai  ;  ■  •.;  r  aid 
oiq  ia*9-8  £  Jc  >i(irn  bna  j 


-r._ 
•DJ 

[  9(fJ  ei  aidl-  tol*  noeaai  ad)  to 


W.  C.  SHORT 

A»  attractive  offering  of  j 
one  of  the  oldest  established 
eatablish^^  jp  tkp-^venties  by  jjE^rtiair^^r^ 
w  ir  partner  inl8F8  and  sole  on  it&ftr&lilQtij  modi  bnntiol  bicott  "aij 

nPoTQiii^r^^  on  n-&v^aAbf%|)ii^  and  ff««i^ 


i  if,iai  ■  riataf  ri 

I  «trt»nr'j;q  aiisrn  •ilh'iaA  bltro'>  Jtrtf  .sidl 
«;rd»iinithe  West-.,  -The,  he,rd  waa 


JJ»W^iWjL  ^Pa-f®!  deep 
rl-fFrTfl-w  abasia  rlJoS 


yiw  Y.9I17  Ixnts  ,bEtl  xbi:nln  ioiij* 
•}drfM>lo^»nd,<m,£0^  rta»«e  coa-., 

I  daau  bns  ybain  »i(9ra*<E(i  isi/nns  001(1 


in  J  fmi  .hor  iuforinntii  hi.  n  rite 


^TTTT.^W^.S^I  .H  -H 

•'•'lll>/   ^''■■■■"^  I 


noiii  u 

..A 

(aspl  1  eaT  jttri 
tit^.tatd  nworf<» 

Ifncl     /£b-}09B914J     oi  _  nu 
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25.43  lbs.  of  butter  and  a  daughter  of 
the  grand  champion  bull  at  the  State 
Fair,  King  Segis  Alcartra  Prilly. 

Mr.  Phillips  is  consigning  three 
altogether — two  of  them  with  excel- 
lent records  backed  up  by  the  very 
best  of  breeding.  This  herd  is  strong 
in  the  far-famed  Ormsby  blood,  of 
which  the  world's  record  butter  cow, 
Dutchess  Skylark  Ormsby,  is  one. 

Any  one  wanting  foundation  stock 
or  additions  to  their  herds  should  at- 
tend this  sale  and  get  some  of  the 
good  ones. 


DRESSED  CARCASS  CONTEST. 


.  The  California  International  did  not 
have  as  great  a  contest  in  this  line 
as  was  desired,  due  to  the  fact  tha't 
many  of  the  prize-winning  animals 
were  to  be  taken  to  other  shows. 

The  University  of  California  won 
on  steer,  wether  and  lamb.  M.  &  A. 
L.  Bassett  won  first  with  a  Poland- 
China  on  hog  carcass  over  200  pounds, 
and  C.  B.  Cunningham  first  with  a 
Chester  White  on  light  hog  carcass. 
M.  &  A.  L.  Bassett  won  grand  cham- 
pion carcass  with  a  Poland-China 
over  all  competitors.  The  dressing 
percentages  and  placings  are  given 
below. 

Carcass  of  steer  or  heifer,  1  year 
old  and  under  2,  entered  in  regular 
classes — University  of  California,  Da- 
vis, Cal.,  on  Angus  steer. 

Champion  carcass,  competition  lim- 
ited to  first-prize  winners  in  above 
class — First  and  Grand  Champion, 
University  of  California  on  Angus 
steer;  dressing  percentage,  64. 

Carcass  of  wethers,  1  year  and  un- 
der 2 — University'  of  California  on 
Southdowns. 

Carcass  of  Lambs — University  of 
California  on  Southdowns. 

Dressed  carcass  over  200  lbs:  1st, 
M.  &  A.  L.  Bassett,  Hanford,  on  Po- 
land-Chinas, 84.3  dressing  percent- 
age. 2,  M.  &  A.  L.  Bassett,  Hanford, 
on  Poland-Chinas;  percentage,  84.5 
3,  AT.  &  A.  L.  Bassett,  Hanford,  on  Po- 
land-Chinas; percentage,  84.6. 
.  Dressed  Carcass,  light — 1st,  C.  B. 
Cunningham,  Mills,  on  Chester 
Whites;  percentage,  79.9.  2,  B.  Grant 
Hollis,  Sebastopol,  on  Berkshires;  per- 
centage, 80.0.  3,  B.  Grant  Hollis,  Se- 
bastopol, on  Berkshires;  percentage 
84.5. 


A  SOW  THAT  FARROWS 
10-11-15-17-11-10-9-10 
la  worth  her  weight  in  gold,  particularly  so 
if  she  is  royally  bred.  This  is  the  record 
of  Symboleer  Belle.  I  have  a  boar  pig  from 
her  last  litter  that  is  a  dandy.  If  you  act 
quickly  you  can  have  him  for  875.00.  San- 
dercock  Land  Co.,  23  Montgomery  Street.  San 
Francisco,  in  charge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales. 

REMEMBER — Berkshire  barrows  win  over 
all  breeds  at  'Frisco  Stock  Show.  We  can 
ship  you  a  boar  that  will  produce  that  kind. 
Satisfaction  assured,  or  money  returned.  Write 
today  as  they  will  move  quick  for  the  price 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill.  Cal. 

BERKSHIRES  —  Closing  out  entire  herd, 
sows,  gilts  and  boars.  Best  stock  obtainable, 
priced  very  low.  Wm.  C.  Laux,  Morgan  Hill. 
Cal. 

LARK  MEABOW  RANCH  BERKSHIRES 
will  make  you  money.  Best  foragers.  Write 
am.  Geo.  A.  Stingle.  El  Monte,  Cal. 
""QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  of 
botli  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
Mgr.,  Martinez.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES— Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto.  Calif. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS    r.EKKSHIRES  — 

Cholera  immune.  Live  Oak.  California. 
""BERKSHIRES 
California 


Fair  Oaks  Ranch.  Willits. 


Poland-Chinas. 


ELDERSLY  FARM  BIG-TYPE  POLANBS — 

We  have  a  choice  lot  of  big.  smooth,  stretchy 
pigs,  sired  by  our  % -ton  Black  Big  Bone 
Wonder  and  Jumps  Jumbo  Model.  They  have 
individuality  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  We  ship  only  our  tops  and  from  ma- 
ture stock  on  mail  order.  Your  money  cheer- 
fully refunded,  if  not  satisfied.  J.  H.  Ware, 
Live  Oak.  Cal. 


ANDERSON'S  BERKSHIRE  SALE. 


Frank  B.  Anderson  of  Sacramento, 
secretary  of  the  Western  Berkshire 
Congress,  announces  that  he  will  hold 
a  public  sale  of  forty  head  of  regis- 
tered Berkshires  at  the  State  Fail- 
Grounds  at  Sacramento  on  Tuesday, 
December  2nd.  Anderson  will  offer  a 
number  of  bred  sows  and  gilts,  a  few 
boars  of  service  age  and  a  lot  of 
Spring  boars  and  gilts.  Among  the  of- 
fering will  be  several  head  that  An- 
derson won  with  at  the  Fall  shows. 
Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman  will  officiate 
as  auctioneer. 


Devon  cattle,  one  of  the  oldest  of 
the  British  breeds,  is  supposed  to  be 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
bos  longifrons,  the  smaller  of  the  abo- 
riginal type  of  British  cattle. 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


/.  H.  COOK 
LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boar*  by  a  groat  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
also  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA. 


EL  PROFITO  Poland-Chinas  mean  bigger 
profits  for  you.  This  great  herd  sire  puts 
easy-feeding,  money-making  qualities  into  his 
offspring.  Get  stock  sired  by  him  or  bred  to 
him.  Prices  right.  Correspondence  cheerfully 
answered.  V.  L.  Renwick,  Hollister  Ave.. 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORBERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large-type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  b/ed  gilts.  February  and  March  far- 
row, and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged  boars. 
Hale  I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  California. 


BOARS — BOARS — BOARS — Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCaity  &  Stark- 
weather, Route  C,  Box  384,  Modesto,  Cal. 


BIG-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS — Have  sold, 
my  raich  and  must  reduce  my  herd  before 
Xmas  Am  offering  one  of  my  herd  boars  a 
1,000-lb.  boar,  and  a  number  of  bred  sows 
and  .gilts;  also  a  number  of  June  pigs  of  both 
sexes.     Address  W.  S.  Adams,  Gridley,  Calif. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE  BOARS  ^Half- 
dozen  outstanding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion, Riverside,  Cal. 


LONE  WILLOW  FARM  offers  a  few  bred 
and  open  gilts;  also  two  five-months  boar 
pigs,  at  prices  that  will  sell  them  quick. 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity.  P.  E.  Mitchell, 
Prop.,  Atwater.  Cal.    R.  F.  D..  Box  180.  

POLAND^CHINAS  Young  boars  ready  for 
service;  also  a  few  gilts,  sired  by  California 
Big  Bone  Bob  and  Ursus  Jr.,  real  1,000-lb. 
boars.  Prices  and  descriptions  on  application. 
Eugene  Miner.  Rt.  2,  Box  105,  Lodi,  Calif. 


Rate  3%   cents  per  word  each  issue. 


SWINE. 


Berkshire 


CASTLEVIEW  BERKSHIRES 
We  Offer 

toung  Berkshire  Boars — Big-boned  and  smooth 
—By  Mayfield  Rookwood   2nd.   sire  of  ALL  j 
Champion  Berkshire  Barrows  shown  this  year,  j 

Our  money-back  guarantee  makes  mail  or- 
dering easy — and  perfectly  safe.  Reasonable 
price?. 

CASTLEVIEW  RANCH 
home  of 

World,  National  and  State  Grand  Champions 

 SANTA  ROSA,  CALIF.  

ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland.  Calif. 

WRITE  FOR  MY  BERKSHIRE  CATALOG" 
living  names,  ages,  breeding  of  service  boars, 
bred  gilts,  specially  selected  trios.  Frank  B. 
Anderson.  Sacramento.  Cal.  

GRAPEWILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GUERN- 
eeys— Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Uumphrey, 
Prop.,   Eaculon,  Calif. 


TOHOQUA  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Youngy  breeding  stock  to 
sell;  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McKaig,  Orland.  Cal.  

/.~Fr~MeSWAINr~Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow,  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale.    R.  3.  Merced.  Calif. 

THE  PACIFIC  "HERD  of  big-type  Polands. 
Herd  Sire.  Hadly  Wonder  and  an  outstanding 
boar  by  Golden  State  King.  Nettie  E.  An- 
drews, Modesto,  Cal. 

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F..E. 
Fay.  Tipton.  California. 

A  FEW  BOARS  of  May  farrow.  Grandsons, 
of  Big  Bone  Bob.  ft.  B.  &  L.  J.  Montgomery, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — StOCfc  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County,  California.  

io  SPRING  boars — Tops  from  herd,  will 
be  sold  at  very  low  prices  to  close  up  partner- 
ship.   Young  and  Clark,  LodL_Cal.  

LAKE'  SIDE"ST0CK  FARM— -Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  lc  Sons.  Lodi.  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.    Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 

Bassett,  Hanford.  California.   

—  POI.AND-CHINAS  —  Bargains — Two  March 
boars,  large  type.    Will  ship  on  approval.  J. 

E.  Thomas,  Gilroy,  Cal.  .  

"TfMCANlSCHINA^ PIGS — Bernstein  Trewhitt 
and  Ross  blood.    B.  M.  Hargis.  Tulare. 

LARGE  TYPE~POLAND-CUINAS  — TWinton 
Poland-China  Farm.  Winton,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi.  Cal. 
POLAND-CHINAS 

H.   13     M,  M:ih;m  Lef 


J 


Young  stock  for  sale. 
iw»  Pali  forma. 


TWO     SPECIALLY     GOOD     Poland  China 
boare.   May  25th   farrow.     $45.00  each.     A  ' 
few  choice  gilts,   June  29th  farrow — 820.00 
each.    Edward  A.  Hall.  Rt.  1  Box  39  Watson-  I 
ville  Cal.  _  j 

WAUKEEN  HERD  TOLAND-CHINAS— Big 
type  herd,  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Lee  MeCracken.  Prop..  Ripon.  Cal.  i 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered  I 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  Calif. 

Iluroc -Jersey*. 

110 RINK'S  REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS 

Now  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs  of  either 
sex  sired  by  ray  great  junior  herd  boar.  Crim- 
son Sensation.  Put  Grand  Champion  blood  in 
your  herd  at  a  very  moderate  price.  To  all 
bona  fide  farmers  I  am  making  a  special 
proposition  to  place  such  stock  as  can  be 
handled  on  easy  payments.  Nothing  to  sign  1 
Write  today  for  full  information,  including 
pedigrees,  prices,  photos,  and  money-back 
guarantee.  No  obligation  whatever.  Geo.  L. 
Horine,  Winton,  Cal. 

FOR  8ALB^Abour40-hogs.  all  sizes,  both 
sexes.  Durocs.  Durocs  are  offspring  from 
Rucker  and  Queen  is  Right  1st.  One  boar  18 
months  from  Rucker  and  Queen  is  Right  1st. 
Reference  El  Dorado  Co.  Duroc  Association. 
Egbert  Veerkamp.  R.  A,  Box  113.  Placerville, 
El  Dorado  Co.,  Cal. 

-,  FOR  SALE — Two""Spring""boar8  by~~  1918 
Grand  Champion  of  Missouri.  High  Orion 
(22 1329 1,  darn  by  Pathfinder,  a  good  one. 
One  fall  boar  by  Grand  Models  Type 
(244719),  dam  Col.  bred.  Midvale  Farms 
Corp.,  Ethanac.  Cal. 

"  RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS— TwoT>oar~pTgs, 
four  months  old  and  weaned  pigs,  both  sexes. 
Stock  of  Orion  Cherry  King  Pathfinder  and 
Golden  Model  breeding.  Sold  on  "Money 
Back"  guarantee.     Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres,  Calif. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited    Harvey  M.  Berglund,  Dixon,  Calif. 

WE  HAVE  100  YOUNG  GILTS  and  boars 
bred  on  the  purple,  which  we  are  selling  for 
about  half  their  value.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Dcrryfield  Farm.  Capital  National 
Bank  Bldg..  Sacramento. 


SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  mom-y 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  JVinsor 
Ranch,  Bonita.  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker. 


REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Wt  ..Ti- 
lings, both  sexes,  from  Orion,  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Plac- 
crville.  Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Baura. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  at  Ireland,  home  of 
Cherry  Volunteer  II.  and  Ireland's  Joe  Orion. 
Ranch  at  Owensmouth.  Cal.  City  Office.  1219 
Brockman  Building.  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

SUROCS — MATURE  BOAR^Bred  by  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis.  Solely  on  account  of 
needing  change  of  olood.  Weanlings,  either 
sex.    H.  E.  Boudier.  Napa. 

HEAVY-BONED "DUROCS  —  A  lew  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood City.  California. 

DUROCTersEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried' sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.  H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows.  Calif. 
~  BIG-TYPE  DUROCS— Gilts  and  boars""  of 
Orion  Giant  breeding.  Falfadale  Farms,  Per- 
ris,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley.  Calif. 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.    Visalia,  California. 


A  FEW  A-l  MARCH  BOARS — Jack  London 
Ranch.  Glen  Ellen.  Sonoma  Co..  Calif. 


Chester  Whites. 


CHESTER   WHITES  —  Jill. LIKEN  TYPE — 

The  big  winners  at  the  State  Fair.  15  extra 
choice  spring  boars,  sired  by  the  Grand  Cham- 
pion boar  and  out  of  Billiken  sired  sows.  A 
few  spring  sow  pigs;  three  Dred  Billiken 
sows  and  two  gilts;  all  to  farrow  in  October. 
Priced  to  sell;  a  chance  to  get  the  best  type 
in  the  West  at  farmers'  prices.  Write  for 
special  catalogue  and  price  list.  C.  B.  Cun- 
ningham, Mills,  Cal. 


REGISTERED      HOLSTEIN     BULLS  with 

world's  record   backing.     Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto,  California. 
—  A  ~  FEW  ~  YEARLING  ""registered   bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd.  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  BeslTblood 
production     Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon,  Cal. 

~Srw."BENOIT,  ModestorCalifT—  Breeder  of 
registered  Holsteins. 

GOTSIIAI.I.  &  MAGHUDER  — •  Breeders  of 
registered   Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Calif. 
~~  CHOICE    HOLSTEIN    bulls   for   sale7  No 
females.     Millnrae  Dairy,  Millbrae.  California. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  K  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  California. 

REGISTERED  ~HOLSTEIN"~CATTLK— e7  B. 
Freeman,   R.  B..  Modesto.  Cal. 

BE  DORADO1  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  California. 


Ayrshlres. 
"elkhorn""farm  AYRSIIIRES 


Choice 

young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.    J  H.  Meyer, 

440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif.  

~~AYRSHIRES— Registered :"  all  "ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckcls  Building.  San 
Francisco.  California. 

~  NORABEL  FARM   A  Y K S II I R ICS— Le  Baron 

Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 


Guernseys. 


GUERNSEY  BULL  for  sale — Rival's  Prince 
201(52,  dropped  May  1913:  large  Individual, 
weighing  over  1600  lbs.  Sure  breeder,  good 
disposition.    Richard  L.  Gibbs.  Fairmcad,  Cal. 

EDGEM00R- FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee,  San  Diego  county.  Calif. 

BELLA"  VISTA  '  GUERNSEYS  —  May  Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calves 
from  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer.  Ripon, 
tlal.  R.  2.  *   


Milking  Shorthorns. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma 

INNISFAIL  DAI  R  Y  8HORTHOR  NS — Reg  i  s- 
tered    young    bulls    for    sale.     Alexander  & 

Kellogg.  Suisun.  California.   _  ,_ 

""DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS — registered 
and  unregistered  bulls.  Chas.  L.  Weaver.  Tu- 
lare. Calif.  _____ 

BEEF  CATTLE. 


Hampshlres. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE*  —  "  Belted 
Beauties."  Weaned  pigs  a  specialty.  Uneeda 
Hampshire  Swine  Farms.  Gardena,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Jet  leys. 

SERVICE  JERSEY"  BULL,  bull  'calves. 
Financial  King  blood,  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford.  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  "  JERSEYS— Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced.  California. 


Holsteins. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  for  sale.  Seven 
bred  cows,  one  Pontiac  bull.  5  years  old;  also 
two  heifer  calves.    Subject  to  registry.  Wm. 

M.  Little,  Box  76,  Shelling,  Cal.  

YOUNG'  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pccho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Calif.  

THE  VICTOR.  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duro<  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires. 
Hilcrest  Farms.  Caruthcrs.  California. 


PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.     Reasonable  prices. 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Roglsierer  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdndge.  Rt.  A. 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morris 
lc  Sons  Corp.  Importers  and  Breeders.  Wood- 
land, California. 


RVNCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS— 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale 
Estate  Thos.   B.  Dibblee,   Santa   Barbara,  or 

Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup.  Supt.  . 

"^EGISTERElT  HEREFORDS— H  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch.  Esparto.  California.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely,   Modoc   county,  California.  

REGISTERED- MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison.  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa.  California.  

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Minturn, 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  ths. 
herd.    On  highway.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS  —  Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and    Scotch-topped   breeding.   Ormondale  Co.. 

Route  1,  Redwood  City,  California.  

—  THE- NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  Prop..  Wells.  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  lor 
sale.  . 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford.  Newman,  California.  

IIEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm.  J. 
A.  Bunting.  Prop.,  Mission^  San  Jose, ^al.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 

Herefords,  Milton,  California.  ^_ 

"rEGISTERED^HORTUOKNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.  Willits.  Calif.  

GEORGE  '  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered  Herefords.    Bishop.  California.  

SHORTHORNS  — ~  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak,  California. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


.  F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  fill. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Tolled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 

ANGORA  GOATS  for  sale.  150  fine  bred 
does  at  low  price;  also  fine  thorough  Angora 
bucks  and  Persian  rams.  C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons 
Co.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena. California. 


FOR  SALE— 1500  Merino  ewe  lambs;  1500 
yearling  Merino  ewes.  C.  G.  Owens.  Liver- 
more,  Cal.   ,  

BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 


KAUPKE    BROS.,    WOODLAND,    CALIF. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.      Hanford.  California.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  shew. 


HISCELLANE01  B. 


F.  H.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.    High  test 

producers.   

"REGISTERED  HOI-STEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Mndeeto  Cal 


BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
■ale.     E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale.  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLST1-1.NS  and  Duioc- 
Jerscys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch,  Tulare,  Calif. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE.  SHROPSHIRE 
Sheep.  Berkshire  Hogs.  Shetland  Ponies. 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  aU  times.  Third  sale  at  (he 
Ranch — all  breeds — April  17.  1920.  W.  P. 
Dwycr  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P.  Butte  City. 
Glenn  County,  California.  

FOR  SALE— Registered  Percheron  Mare  and 
eligible  mare  colt.  Unusual  opoprtuntty  for 
someone.  Forest  W.  Wood.  San  Luis  Obospo. 
Cal. 
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Starving  Pigs. 
To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  bunch  of 
pigs  that  I  bought  in  September  last. 
They  all  looked  fine  and  healthy  with 
the  exception  of  one,  which  was  poor 
and  weak,  with  no  appetite.  Fearing 
it  might  be  diseased,  I  killed  it.  These 
pigs  were  supposed  to  be  about  8 
weeks  old  when  I  bought  them.  I  fed 
them  beans  and  potatoes  cooked  to- 
gether with  some  green  corn,  ripe 
pears  and  apples.  The  last  3  weeks 
they  have  been  fed  mostly  Hubbard 
squash.  They  seem  to  have  good  ap- 
petites and  I  think  they  are  free  from 
lice,  but  they  do  not  grow.  They  have 
big  bellies  and  are  poor.  Can  you  tell 
me  the  trouble  with  them  and  the  rem- 
edy?—W.  S.,  Monterey. 

(Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.) 

The  pigs  have  not  and  are  not  re- 
ceiving feed  of  the  proper  kind. 
Shotes  4  or  5  months  old  might  live 
on  Hubbard  squash,  but  even  they 
would  have  to  eat  such  large  quan- 
tities in  order  to  grow  that  it  would 
cause  more  or  less  abdominal  disten- 
sion. Potatoes  annd  beans  cooked  to- 
gether ought  to  help  some  now  if  the 
cooking  is  thoroughly  done.  Some  of 
the  cane  molasses  advertised  so  much 
lately  would  help  this  mixture.  Green 
corn  is  not  a  very  good  hog  feed  un- 
less there  are  plenty  of  ears  pretty 
well  along  toward  maturity.  We 
would  advise  feeding  some  heavy 
wheat  middlings,  9  parts,  and  tank- 
age 1  part,  made  into  a  thick  slop 
with  water,  or  omit  the  tankage  if 
skim  or  buttermilk  can  be  obtained. 
Feed  about  2  pounds  by  weight  of  the 
middlings  and  tankage  per  hundred 
weight  of  pig  along  with  the  squash. 
This  is  not  enough  to  promote  the 
most  rapid  growth,  but  will  help. 
Ground  barley  or  Egyptian  corn  can 
be  used  in  place  of  the  middlings,  but 
they  seem  to  be  the  most  acceptable 
to  the  young  pigs. 

Tubercular  Bull. 

To  the  Editor:  A  year  ago  I  pur- 
chased a  herd  of  high-grade  Jersey 
cows  in  Oregon.  They  had  been  tu- 
berculin tested  and  pronounced  free 
from  tuberculosis.  Last  spring  I  se- 
cured a  Durham  bull,  and  after  breed- 
ing all  my  cows  I  discovered  this  bull 
had  tuberculosis.  Is  it  liable  to  in- 
fect my  cows?  Would  it  be  prudent 
to  raise  the  calves  or  "veal"  them? — 
Old  Time  Subscriber,  Montague. 

(Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.) 

There  is  always  danger  of  the  rest 
of  the  herd  becoming  infected  if  there 
is  even  one  diseased  animal  among 
them.  If  you  want  to  keep  a  clean 
herd  get  rid  of  those  known  to  be  in- 
fected. Then  have  the  rest  tuberculin 
tested  again,  getting  rid  of  all  those 
that  react.  Clean  up  around  the  prem- 


ises, whitewash  all  stables  and  corral 
fences.  Have  all  stables  well  lighted 
and  ventilated.  Keep  the  calves  sep- 
arate from  the  rest  of  the  herd,  and  if 
possible  pasteurize  the  milk  fed  the 
calves.  Have  cattle  tuberculin  tested 
every  6  months  or  at  least  annually. 
Bring  in  no  cattle  without  first  hav- 
ing them  tested  for  tuberculosis.  Do 
not  feed  milk  from  reactors  to  calves 
without  pasteurizing  it.  The  better 
way  is  to  have  no  reactors. 


Milk  and  Bacteria. 

To  the  Editor:  Which  of  the  fol- 
lowing are  generally  most  responsible 
for  the  (high)  bacterial  count  in  non- 
pasteurized  milk,  manure  and  dirt  par- 
ticles or  the  bacteria  in  unclean  milk 
utensils?  To  what  temperature  is 
milk  heated  in  manufacturing  cheese 
and  is  it  usually  heated  to  the  pasteur- 
izing point  in  or  before  making  butter 
and  condensing  milk? 

(Answered  by  Livestock  Editor.) 

There  is  no  way  of  answering  the 
first  question  positively,  but  we  would 
suppose  in  the  careless,  filthy  dairy- 
man's operations,  one  would  about 
equal  the  other.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, to  have  the  utensils  so  clean 
that  the  bacteria  getting  into  the  milk 
in  this  way  are  a  negligible  quantity. 
In  open  clean  buckets  used  in  hand 
milking  the  bacteria  would  practically 
come  from  outside,  say  from  udder  of 
cow,  dust  particles  in  the  air,  the 
milker's  hands  and  clothing,  etc. 
Agairf,  in  machine  milking  the  bacteria 
would  almost  necessarily  gain  access 
by  the  milking  utensils,  except  those 
in  the  fore  milk  and  on  the  teats. 

Milk  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese 
is  heated  but  little.  The  proper  tem- 
perature for  it  when  the  rennet  is 
added  is  about  85  degrees  Fahrenheit 
and  the  temperature  at  which  the  curd 
is  "cooked"  or  heated  varies  from  96 
degrees  to  as  high  as  102  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  process  of  cheese-making  is  not 
one  of  cooking  as  it  is  generally  un- 
derstood. 

Much  of  the  cream  at  the  present 
time  is  pasteurized  before  being  made 
into  butter  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing bacteria  inimical  to  the  delicate 
flavor  of  good  butter.  All  condensed 
or  evaporated  milk  is  sterilized. 


It  is  officially  announced  in  Brad- 
ford, England,  says  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  of  recent  date,  that  the 
British  War  Department  intends  to 
issue  licenses  for  the  export  of  wool 
to  Germany  following  a  decision  of 
the  wool  section  of  the  British  Min- 
istry of  Munitions  to  allow  all  foreign 
countries  to  participate  in  the  pur- 
chase of  colonial  wool  in  Great  Brit- 
ain owned  by  the  Government. 


LLANO  VISTA  HERD 

Champion  Hampshire  Swine 

The  pioneer  errand  champion  herd  of 
Hampshire"  is  directly  responsible  lor  th« 
trowing  interest  in  the  Hampshire  breed 
today. 

It  has  brought  to  lietat  the  winninf 
jlood  lines  in  our  big-  shows.  It  has  fur- 
nished foundation  stock  for  numerous  new 
herds  throughout  the  state  and  is  stiU 

doinjr  so;  200  pigs  bred,  bred  sows,  and    JUDITH  No  1S8MI 

sows  with  litters  for  sale.  glre.  Ca„f  Lad  40o31'.    Dam:  Mabel,  113078 

?.  Y.  GORDON  F.  A.  LAKGDON 

Owner  PEBBlS  (Jttverside  Co.),  Calif.  Manager 


ASK  YOUH  DEALEB  FOB 

El  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Pigs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EI  DOBADO  OIL  WOBKS 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


Calf  Profits  I  Lump  Jaw 


'30 


Are  you  petun*  them?  Calf  j>rofiU  mean  | 
more  to  you  oow  than  ever  beiore.  i 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal| 

yaar  1800  i 


itv.  6oW  br  de 


substitute  Costa  lr*t  than  half  a*  r 
nil  stcourintr  •  -  promotes  early  an 
or  direct  from  the  make  re. 


COULSON  CO. 


-    Petaluma,  Cal. 


B  The  farmer's  old  reliable  treat- 
I  ment  for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

I  Fleming's  Actinof  orm 

I  Sold  for  $2.60  (war  tax  paid)  a  bottlo 
■  under  a  positive  mwrantee  since  1?96—  your 
M  money  refunded  if  it  /aib.  Write  today  for 

I    FLEMING'S  VEST  -  POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 

Kjl  book  of  197  hum  ud  67  illo.Ir.Llon..  It  U  KRfcE. 
^•J  FLEMING  llOf ..  Chemilli.  327  Union  Slack  Tlrdi,  Ckiof s 


In  III! 


Her  Health  Was  Not  Left 
to  Chance 

The  cows  that  make  the  tig  milk 
records  are  well  fed  and  well  bred,  to 
be  sure.  But,  above  all,  they  are  in 
the  pink  of  condition.  The  constant 
strain  of  heavy  milk  production  will 
wear  down  the  vitality  of  the  diges- 
tive and  genital  organs  in  the  best 
of  cows,  and  the  result  is  such  ail- 
ments as  Abortion,  Retained  After- 
birth, Barrenness,  Scouring,  Bunches 
and  Milk  Fever.  Any  of  these  dis- 
eases can  be  successfully  treated  and 
eliminated  with  KOW-KURE,  the 
great  cow  medicine.  The  medicinal 
properties  of  this  famous  remedy  act 
directly  on  the  organs  of  production 
and  reproduction,  putting  the  cow's 
eystem  back  to  normal,  healthy  ac- 
tion. Feed  dealers  and  druggists 
sell  KOW-KURE:  60c  and  $1.20 
packages.  Consider  cow-health  first, 
end  your  dairy  will  be  a  leader, 
and  a  money-maker.  Our  free 
treatise, 

"THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR,"^ 

will    give    you  valuable 
pointers    on    how  to 
treat     and  prevent 
cow  diseases.  Ask 
for  your  copy. 
Dairy  Association  , 
Company 
LyodoDTille,  VL 


PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE  MOLASSES 


PORK  PRODUCTION 

By  actual  test  will  increase  pork  production  five-tenths  pounds  daily 
over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed,  yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price. 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

One  of  our -customers  writes:  "We  are  out  of  molasses 
and  our  cows  are  falling  off  in  their  milk  badly,  hence 
we  would  appreciate  immediate  shipment.  Kindly  ship 
us  two  tons  more  in  addition. ' ' 

We  supply  it  in  barrels  or  tank  cars 
for  shipment  anywhere. 

Attend  the  California  International  Livestock  Show.  San  Francisco, 

November  1  to  8.' 

W.  M.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

Holbrook  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


701  Tuwnsend  SL, 


San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  TIIKM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


If 
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Auction  Sale  of  Fat  Stock 


The  results  of  the  auction  sale  of 
the  fat  stock  shown  in  competition  at 
the  California  International  Live  Stock 
Show  is  given  below  and  is  worth  the 
careful  study  of  those  interested  in 
such  matters.  In  a  previous  issue 
will  be  found  comment  on  the  sale  of 
the  first  and  third  prize  Shorthorn 
steers  sold  to  the  Palace  Hotel| 

The  fat  hogs  sold  high,  but  even  the 
highest-priced  carlot  consigned  by  M. 
Bassett  of  Hanford  did  not  bring  so 
much  as  the  top  carlot  sold  last  week 


Safe  to  Friend 
Dangerous  to  Enemy 

Like  the  well-trained  watch  dog,  the  Iver 
Johnson  1 3  safe  in  your  home.  Never  any 
fear  of  accident  —  the  automatic  safety  fea- 
ture el  i  mi  nates  that. 

But  at  the  moment  it  is  needed  for  pro- 
tection, your  Iver  Johnson  is  alert,  ready  to 
respond  instantly  and  accurately. 

IVER  JOHNSON 

SStomhic  revolvers 

Just  one  way  todischarge  an  Iver  Johnson 
-the  trigger  must  be  pulled  a/;  the  way  back . 

Drop  it, kick  it, thump  it,  throw  it  against 
the  wall— itcan'f  go  off  accidentally.  And 
its  safety  is  automatic  —  nothing  to  remem- 
berto  dotomakeitsafe.  That's  why  women 
are  not  timid  about  having  an  Iver  Johnson 
in  the  home. 

Choice  of  three  grips:  Regular,  Perfect 
Rubber,  Western  Walnut. 

Iver  Johnson  shotguns,  too;  are  perfectly 
balanced,  accurate,  dependable,  and  con- 
scientiously made  throughout. 

THREE  BOOKLETS  FREE 

"A"—  Firearms;  "B"— Bicycles;  "C"— 
Motorcycles.  Yours  free  for  the  asking. 
If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  the  Iver  Johnson, 
send  us  his  name  and  address.  We  will  sup- 
ply you  through  him. 

Iver  Johnson's  Arm*  &  Cycle  Works 
•'('-'<;    River  Street.  FitcKburg,  Mass. 

99  Oumbnrs  S(..  Nnw  York 
717  Markol  Slreot 
Sao  Francisco 


Iver  Johnson  Revolvers 

are  safe.  Yon  can 
"Hammer  thajlammer" 


GET  MORE  MILEAGE 


at  %  the  Price 

Guaranteed  for  4000  Miles 

STANDARD  GUARANTEE 

Strong  Double  Tread  Tires  are  recon- 
structed by  our  skilled  mechanics,  made  of 
double  tbe  amount  of  fabric  than  any  ordi- 
nary tire.  Kree  from  punctures  or  blow- 
outs. Oar  customers  receive  from  4,000  to 
10,000  miles  of  service.  Reliner  Free. 
Order  today  at  these  low  prices: 
Price 


i  at  Fresno  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Mar- 
keting Association  at  auction.  Even 
the  second  carlot  at  the  Farm  Bureau 
sale  sold  for  25  cents  more  than  the 
top  in  this  sale.  This  certainly  speaks 
well  for  the  Farm  Bureau  sales.  The 
detail  of  the  sale  is  given  below. 

First  prize  Shorthorn  steer,  consigned  by  Or- 
mondale  Co.,  Redwood  City,  Cal.  Sold  to 
D.  M.  Iannard,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 
  20c  per  lb. 

Third  prize  Shorthorn  steer,  consigned  by  T. 
T.  Miller,  Hollister.  Cal.  Sold  to  D.  M. 
Linnard,  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco 
 20c  per  lb. 

Second  prize  Angus  steer,  consigned  by  Uni- 
versity Farm.  Davis,  Cal.  Sold  to  Napa 
State  Farm.  Napa.  Cal  17c  per  lb. 

Three  Duroc  Barrows,  consigned  by  V.  F.  Dol- 
cini,  Davis.  Cal.  Sold  to  South  San  Fran- 
cisco Packing  Co.,  San  Francisco  

 15 Vic   per  lb. 

Four  Yorkshire  Barrows,  consigned  by  Lloyd 
and   Tointon.    Santa   Rosa,    Cal.     Sold  to 

South  San  Francisco  Packing  Co  

 15  %c  per  lb. 

Fourth  prize  Chester  White  barrow,  consigned 
by  C.  B.  Cunningham.  Mills,  Cal.  Sold  to 
South  San  Francisco  Packing  Company,  San 
Francisco  15  %c  per  lb. 

First  prize  senior  Berkshire  barrow  and  Third 
prize  Poland-China  barrow,  consigned  by 
University  Farm,  Davis,  Cal.  Sold  to  South 
San  Francisco  Packing  Co  14c  per  lb. 

First  prize  yearling  wethers,  consigned  by  Uni- 
versity Farm.  Davis.  Sold  to  Gehl  Packing 
Co.,  Santa  Barbara,  Cal  13c  per  lb. 

Third  prize,  15  head  steers,  consigned  by 
Newhall  Land  and  Farming  Co.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Sold  to  Western  Meat  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  Cal  13  ViC  per  lb. 

Reserve  champion  lot  15  steers,  consigned  by 
C.  Swanston  and  Son,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Sold 
to  California  Meat  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
 14  94  c  per  lb. 

First  and  fourth  prize  lots  two  cars  steers, 
consigned  by  Western  Meat  Co..  San  Fran- 
cisco. Sold  to  C.  B.  Harris,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal  15c  per  lb. 

First  prize  and  Champion  carload  Berkshire 
heavy  packer  hogs,  consigned  by  Napa  State 
Hospital,  Napa.  Cal.  Sold  to  Western  Meat 
Company.  San  Francisco.  Cal..  .  15%c  per  lb. 

Third  prize  carload  Berkshire  light  packer 
hogs,  consigned  by  Napa  State  Hospital, 
Napa.  Cal.  Sold  to  Western  Meat  Company. 
San  Francisco,  Cal  15  %  e  per  lb. 

Second  prize  carload  Poland-China  heavy 
packer  hogs,  consigned  by  M.  Bassett.  Han- 
ford. Sold  to  Western  Meat  Company,  San 
Francisco   '..17c  per  lb. 

Second  prize  carload  Poland-China,  light 
packer  hogs,  consigned  by  M.  Bassett,  Han- 
ford. Sold  to  Western  Meat  Company.  San 
Francisco   10c  per  lb. 

"CARRUTHERS  FARM  STILL  IN" 
THE  LEAD." 


Size      Tires  Tube* 

30x3  $6.60  $1.60 

30x3M...  6.60  1.76 
31x3M...  6.76 
32x3>4...  7.00 

31x4   8.00 

32x4  8.26 

3Sx4  8.60 


1.86 
2.00 
2.25 
2.40 
2.60 


Pric. 

Size        Tires  Tubes 

84x4  -J8.76  $2.60 

84X4M...  10.00  3.00 
r,  .  11.00  8.16 
86x4K...  11  60  8.40 

86x6        12.60  3.60 

86x6        12.76  3.66 

37x6       12.75  8.76 


Send  $2.00  deposit  for  each  tire  ordered, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  Tires  shipped  subject  t< 
your  examination.  State  whether  S.  S.  oi 
CI,  plain  or  non-skid  is  desired.  Allsaro* 
price.  By  sending:  full  amount  of  ordei 
■  you  can  save  6  per  cent— our  special  cash 
wilh-order  discount. 

STRONG  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

3019  Michigan  Ave.    Dept.  174,  Chicago,  IIL 


Beef  Cattle  Specialist 

For  30  years  I  have  been  devoting 
my  entire  time  to  purebred  beef  cattle. 
I  know  the  kind  of  cattle  California 
needs  and  where  and  how  to  buy.  I 
make  regular  trips  to  the  great  pro- 
ducing centers  and  will  buy  on  order. 
Best  of  references.  Satisfaction  as- 
sured. Correspondence  invited. 
B.  M.  DTJNLAF,  Hotel  Land,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


This  is  the  way  Mr.  Carruthers  put 
it  when  he  announced  the  sale  of  a 
heifer  calf  to  Dean  Curtiss  of  the  Iowa 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  calf  will 
be  a  year  old  on  February  1st  next, 
was  sired  by  Hallwood  Villager  out  of 
a  Butterfly  cow,  and  is  named  Live 
Oak  Butterfly  2nd.  The  calf  will  go 
East  by  express  in  the  University  car 
going  to  the  International  at  Chicago, 
and  is  to  go  into  the  superb  private 
herd  of  Shorthorns  owned  by  Dean 
Curtiss,  who  says  "she  is  good  enough 
to  be  a  credit  to  any  herd."  This  is 
said  to  be  the  first  Shorthorn  bred  in 
California  to  be  taken  East  to  be 
placed  in  a  private  herd. 

In  speaking  of  the  sire  of  this 
heifer,  Hallwood  Villager,  Dean  Cur- 
tiss said:  "He  is  the  greatest  Villager 
bull  living  today."  This  from  such  an 
authority  is  a  very  strong  endorse- 
ment, to  say  the  least. 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS 
ORGANIZE. 


During  the  week  of  the  California 
International  Live  Stock  Show  the 
Milking  Shorthorn  breeders  met  on 
Tuesday  and  elected  officers  and 
adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  merits 
of  the  cattle  they  breed  and  raise  be- 
fore the  public  in  a  better  manner 
than  heretofore.  The  territory  in- 
cluded in  the  organization  comprises 
the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Ne- 
vada, Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington. 
W.  B.  Ayre  of  Carlton,  Oregon,  as- 
sisted in  making  up  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  and  other  matters  coming 
before  the  meeting. 

Officers  elected  were  Miss  Alexan- 
der of  Alexander  &  Kellogg,  presi- 
dent; Chas.  Weaver  of  Tulare,  vice- 
president;  Thos.  Harrison  of  Santa 
Rosa,  secretary-treasurer.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, during  the  week  of  the  Pacific- 
International. 


The  farmer  who  talks  of  profiteers 
ought  to  look  also  to  his  own  dairy 
herd  and  poultry  flock. 


Over  a  million  squirrels  in  the  Liv- 
ermore  Valley  and  Altamont  hills  will 
no  longer  suffer  hunger  for  California 


grain,  as  estimated  by  A.  E.  Gray,  who 
has  had  charge  of  the  distribution  of 
about  ten  tons  of  poisoned  barley. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

All  heavy-boned  Scotch  or  Scotch-topped  breeding. 

Herd  headed  by  Golden  Goods  .Junior,  sire  of  I. idle  Sweetheart,  winner  of  1st  premium 
in  two-year-old  heifer  class,  and  also  awarded  grand  championship  in  both  the  State 
Fair  and  the  Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show  in  1019;  sire  also  of  Ormondale  Maid  2nd, 
winner  of  2nd  premium  in   the  strongest  junior  yearling  class  ever  shown  at  the 

California  State  Fair. 

Prices  on  application. 


Every  animal  positively  guaranteed. 

ORMONDALE  CO. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
DCKOC-JERSEY  SWINE 


REIIWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 
R.  D.  No.  1 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  have  a  very  fine  yearling  bull  for  sale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  very  choice  cows  and  heifers. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


6  miles  east  of  Sacramento. 


Perkins,  Calif. 


AUCTIONS    THAT  PAY 

Sell  your  livestock,  farm  equipment  or  real  estate  at  public  auction. 
I  can  get  big  prices  for  you.    Have  cried  successful  sales  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.    Customers  always  satifled.    Purebred  sales  a  specialty. 
Write  or  wire  for  terms  and  dates. 

COL.  0RD  L.  LEACHMAN,    llll  7th  St,  Sacramento 


It's  just  what  you've  been 
looking  for.  THE  ART  OF 
TRAPPING"  is  the  best  and 
most  complete  Trapper's 
Guide  ever  published — prepared 
at  great  expense — by  experts.  It 
gives  a  complete  and  accurate  de- 
scription, pictures  and  tracksof  the 
different  Fur-bearers  of  North  Am- 
erica; it  tells  when  and  where  to 
trap;  the  best  and  most  successful 
trapping  methods;  the  right  kind  of  baits  and 
scents;  the  sizes  of  traps  to  use;  the  correct  way 
of  skinning  and  handling  the  different  pelts  to 
make  them  worth  the  most  money;  the  trapping 
laws  of  every  state. 

"SHUBERT" 

will  send  this  great  book  FREE  to  any  one  interested 
in  trapping  or  collecting  Fur-bearers.  Just  sign  and 
mail  the  coupon  today. 

•'THE  ART  OF  TRAPPING"  is  NOT  a  supply  cata- 
log— but  a  real  Trapper's  Guide  containing  information 
of  inestimable  value  to  any  trapper.    It  will  guide  and 
help  the  experienced  trapper  and  teach  the  beginner  the 
art  of  successfully  trapping  the  North  American  Fur-bear- 
ers. No  trapper  or  Fut-collector  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  great  book.  Send  for  your  copy  at  once. 

_Av.  B .  S  HUBERT.wc. 

THE  LARGEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD  DEALING  EXCLUSIVELY  IH 

AMERICAN  RAW  PURS 

25-»27  W.AUSTIN  AVE  -  CHICAGO,  U.SJV. 


SIGN  AND  MAIL.   THIS   COUPON  TODAY 


WITHOUT  OBLIGATION   SEND  ME 

"THE  ART  OF  TRAPPING-- 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  TRAPPER'S  GUIDE  EVE  ft  PUBLISHED 

and  keep  me  posted  on  Raw  Fur  Marker- 
Conditions  durin6the  Fur  Season  of  1919-1920 

J  a  me  


Post  Office. 
County. 


(PLEASE  print  name ) 


R.FD.  BoxNh 


□  Stat. 


-our harness  flexible 


HARDENED  leather  cracks  and 
is  soon  on  the  road  to  decay. 
Eureka  Harness  Oil  softens  leather, 
protects  it  from  dust,  sweat  and 
moisture,  and  keeps  your  harness 
flexible.  Rodents  dislike  it  and  avoid 
Eureka  oiled  leather.  Eureka  saves 
harness  for  longer  service. 


EUREKA  HARNESS  OIL 

Standard  Oil  Company  (California) 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


NHOii.n 


THE  "STANDARD* 
UK  VI  SKI)  I 


BK 


As  this  is  the  season  of  numerous 
poultry  shows,  and  as  interest  at  these 
shows  is  largely  centered  in  the 
"judging"  feature,  it  is  interesting  to 
sift  out  sentiment  as  to  which  of  the 
two  methods  of  judging  is  best — judg- 
ing for  "feathers"  or  judging  for 
"utility."  The  partisans  of  feather, 
color,  and  shape  have  had  it  pretty 
much  all  their  own  way  in  the  past, 
and  it  is  only  recently  that  the  stick- 
lers for  "utility"  have  begun  to  talk 
loud  enough  to  be  heard.  The  old 
time-honored  method  known  as 
"Standard,"  says  the  Poultry  Item,  is 
where  the  judge  is  governed  by  rules 
laid  down  in  the  "Standard  of  Perfec- 
tion," which  rules  are  formulated  by 
the  American  Poultry  Association,  and 
apply  to  outside  appearance  rather 
(ban  to  what  may  be  on  the  inside  of 
I  he  bird,  or  what  it  will  produce. 

The  other  style  of  judging  or  "se- 
lecting," as  it  is  called,  is  really  judg- 
ing a  bird  for  what  it  has  done  in  the 
past  and  what  it  should  do  in  the  fu- 
ture, considering  its  past  perform- 
ance. This  class  is  sometimes  called 
the  "utility  class."  Quite  a  number  of 
shows  have  put  on  these  classes  and 
have  been  judged  accordingly.  Re- 
cently in  Missouri  the  breeders  pro- 
tested against  the  utility  class  at  the 
State  Show.  This  is  the  first  open 
hitch  we  have' heard  between  the  two 
methods  of  judging.  Practically  all 
the  State  Extension  Departments  have 
a  force  of  men  at  work  demonstrating 
how  to  "select"  birds  that  show  high 
egg  production. 

The  methods  of  judging  for  these 
high  producers  are  on  outside  charac- 
teristics that  indicate  the  inside  con- 
dition of  the  fowl  or  what  she  has 
done  or  can  do.  One  of  the  strongest 
points  is  the^fading  in  color  of  legs, 
beak  and  skin  in  the  yellow  legged 
and  skinned  breeds.  The  theory— and 
this  is  a  good  one — is  that  a  hen  that 
has  laid  heavily  during  the  year  will 
show  white  legs  and  skin  in  the  fall. 
It  has  been  proven  that  a  hen  that 
lays  hfeavily  in  her  first  year  is  nearly 
always  a  heavy  layer  in  her  second 
year.  Also  in  selecting  for  egg  pro- 
duction—or  judging  for  it,  as  you  may 
please— the  hen  that  moults  early  is 
usually  a  poor  layer  for  that  particu- 
lar year,  but  the  one  that  moults  late 
is  nearly  always  a  good  layer.  So  that 
when  the  Standard  calls  for  nice  yel- 
low legs  in  hens  and  nice  smooth  plu- 
mage, the  hen  that  has  laid  few  eggs 
will  win  in  the  Standard  judging, 
where  her  sister  that  has  laid  200  or 
more  eggs  will  not  often  get  even  a 
pleasant  look. 

Can  Standard  breeders  and  judges 
go  on  defying,  as  it  were,  the  recent 
discovery  that  certain  physical  char- 
acteristics indicate  heavy  egg  produc- 
tion? Or  shall  the  egg  production 
breeders  -and  .judges  gcr  on  selecting 
any  mongrel-looking,  despicable  hen 
regardless  of  shape,  just  because  she 
produces  a  few  more  eggs — than  her 
nice,  uniform  standard-bred  sister? 
If  these  two  classes  of  "extremists," 
so  called,  are  allowed  tp  have  thier 
way,  Standard-bred  and  egg  produc- 
tion will  drift  apart.  , 

The  great  majority  of  poultry 
raisers  want  a  beautiful  fowl  as  well 
as  a  useful  one — an  egg  producer. 
There  will  always  be  people  who  will 
breed  for  fancy  points  alone  and  ig- 
nore egg  production.  Just  as  true 
will  there  be  a  big  school  who  will 
breed  for  egg  production,  regardless 
of  other  considerations. 

What  is  to  be  the  best  interest  of 
the  poultry  industry  today— best  to 
serve  for  the  greatest   good   to  the 
greatest  number  of  people,  over  the 
longest   period    of    time?    Does  the 
American  Poultry  Association  want  to 
keep  abreast  with  modern  discoveries 
and  developments?    Or  does  it  want 
ta  stand  still  and  "see  what  it  shall  I 
see"  in  the  next  few  years?   It  is  true  , 
the  next  revision  of  standard  is  three  i 
years  off,  yet  it  is  none  too  soon  to  I 
look  the  matter  squarely  in  the  face.  I 
Shall  the  Standard  be  modernized  to 
allow  for  egg  production  or  not? 


ATTEND  THE  OAKLAND  POULTRY 
SHOW. 

Our  poultry,  pigeon  and  rabbit 
readers  who  can  do  so  should  make 
an  effort  to  attend  the  Annual  Joint 
Thanksgiving  Show  to  be  held  at  the 
Oakland  Municipal  Auditorium,  No- 
vember 24  to  30,  inclusive,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alameda  County  Poul- 
try Association.  An  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  all  breeders  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  to  co-operate  with  this  Associa- 
tion in  making  it  a  great  success,  as  it 
no  doubt  will  be.  Eritries  must  be 
made  not  later  than  November  25  at 
10  a.  m.  The  poultry  judging  will  be 
done  by  R.  Ni  Moore,  C.  G.  Hinds  and 
W.  S.  Russell. 


WATER    GRASS    SEED  FOR 
CHICKENS. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  feeding 
value  of  water  grass  for  chickens?  I 
can  buy  some  for  $2  per  100  lbs.,  with 
some  broken  rice  mixed  in.  I  use  it 
for  the  morning  mash — 2  parts  (by 
measure)  of  bran,  1  part  of  water- 
grass  seed  mixed  with  sour  milk,  or  if 
I  have  no  sour  milk  I  use  one-third 
part  commercial  meat  scraps  and  mix 
with  hot  water.  At  night  I  feed  whole 
grain,  wheat,  and  white  Egyptian  corn 
alternately.  My  chickens  have  free 
range  and  access  to  alfalfa.  They 
seem  to  like  the  mash  and  eat  it 
greedily,  and  I  am  getting  about  as 
many  eggs  as  can  be  expected  at  this 
time  of  the  year. — F.  W„  Chico. 

In  the,  proportions  mentioned  above 
water  grass  seed  is  a  valuable  poultry 
feed.  Its  commercial  value  depends 
somewhat  on  whether  it  is  well  ma- 
tured and  is  full  seed,  or  there  is  more 
or  less  husk.  At  present  market 
prices  of  grain  we  believe  the  sample 
sent  indicates  a  value  of  from  $1.50  to 
$2  per  hundred  pounds,  depending  on 
the  quality  of  the  sack  used  in  pack- 
ing and  the  cost  of  getting  it  to  the 
poultry  plant. 


The  free  use  of  an  effective  lice 
powder  is  always  advisable.  A  dust 
bath,  consisting  of  road  dust  and  wood 
ashes,  is  essential  in  ridding  fowls  of 
lice.  Sodium  fluorid,  a  white  powder 
which  can  be  obtained  from  druggists, 
is  also  effective.  Apply  a  pinch  of  the 
powder  at  the  base  of  the  feathers  on 
the  head,  neck,  hack,  breast,  below  the 
vent,  base  of  tail,  both  thighs,  and  on 
the  underside  of  each  wing. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Kate  S%  cents  per  word  each  Issue. 


GIANT  BRONZE  TURKEYS — The  Gold 
Nugget  Strain  continually  prove  their  super- 
iority by  winning:  Gold  9peeial  Sweepstakes  lor 
best  turkeys  at  the  following  great  shows. 
Livestock  Show.  Los  Anfreles.  Cal..  October. 
191°;  Liberty  Fair.  Los  Angeles.  Cal..  1918: 
Southern  California  Fair.  Riverside.  Cal..  1918; 
Pacific  Coast  Exposition.  Oakland.  1918: 
Texas  State  Fair.  1917;  Los  Anireles  Show. 
1917-18;  California  State  Fair.  1917-18:  Ari- 
zona State  Fair.  1916.  Each  judge  pro- 
nounced them  the  best  in  show,  all  breeds 
competing.  An  unequaled  record.  This  year's 
awards  all  first  prizes  at  the  Washington  State 
Fair,  September.  1919,  and  the  Oregon  State 
Fair.  1919.  Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at 
practically  the  same  cost  as  small  ones.  Let 
me  help  you  make  more  money.  My  stock 
will  assure  you  of  more  meat  when  market 
time  comes.  Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Circu- 
lar. J.  Will  Blackman.' "Originator  Gold  Nug- 
get Strain.  007  E.  Third  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
—  JANUARY,  FEBRUARY  chicks  are  "money- 
makers, if  you  are  equipped  to  handle,  them 
right  and  can  put  good  stock  into  your 
brooders'  That's  our  part — supplying  them. 
Well  bred  and  hatched  right.  Why  not  buy 
where  nuality.  service  and  economy  are  to  I 
your  advantage?  Our  breeds— White.  Browii 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas.  Write  us  your 
needs.  Circular  free.  Mission  Hatchery.  Box  i 
17,   Campbell.  Cal. 

MAHAJO  FARM,  P.  O.  Box  A97,  Sacramen- 
to, Calif.,  offers  highest  class*,  standard  bred, 
breeding  stock  in  White  Leghorns,  Light  . 
Brown  Leghorns.  Dark  Brown  Leghorns,  White  ' 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Prices:  Leghorns — males, 
S5.O0:  females.  $3.00  Rocks — males,  $7.50; 
females.  $3.00  and  upwards. 

BABY  CHICKS  — ~  From  my  Sinjrte-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  you  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter. 
California. 

THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapneBted  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley,  Cal. 


PEERLESS  WHITE  WYAND0TTE8  —  Our 

200  egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  00  cockerels, 
100  puUets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  8.  130  Willard  St..  San  Jose, 
California. 

—  BABY  CHU'KS^OrdeFI now~for~  1920 "and 
get  what  you  want  when  you  want  them. 
White  arid  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery,  Box  67.  Palo  Alto. 


"WATCH  IS  GROW" — Haoy  chicks.  Hook- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I. 
RMa  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen.  CampbeU.  Cal. 
~S.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  cockerels.  Feb- 
ruary hatch,  breeding  pens.  Hatching  eggs. 
Improve  your  color  and  egg  capacity.  Also 
Rose-comb  Reds.  Wm.  Larm.  3915  39th  Ave.. 
Fruitvale.  Cal. 


BREEDING  COCKERELS -Barred  and  White 
Rocks.  Orpingtons,  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas. 
R.  I.  Reds.  Buff.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Day-old  chicks  in  season.  Enoch  Crews  Sea- 
bright.  Cal 

BABY  CHIX — Hatched  from  our  own  stock 

in  our  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Utility  stock,  bred  for  commercial 
laying-.    H.  A.  George.  Petaluma.  Cal.,  R.  D. 

2.  No.  29. 

MAMMOTH  ~  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Order 

now  for  immediate  or  future  delivery.  Choice 
young  stock  from  prize  winners.  Prices  rea- 
sonable.   A.  W.  Ganger.  Ri.  1.  Dos  Palos.  Cal. 

HART'S  BRONZE  TURKEYS — I. .w.  "  vig- 
orous young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale;  also 
year-old  bens.  Eggs  In  season  by  the  setting 
or  hundred.    Albert  M.  Hart.  Clements,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  Buff  Orpington 
cockerels.  February  hatch,  from  good  laying 
strain.  $5.00  and  $7.50.  Also  Buff  drake. 
$5.00.    Mrs.  M.  J.  Lopez.  Manteca.  CaL 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden.  Box  3.  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 


"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY".  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Rocks.  Fall  chicks, 
eggs,  cockerels.  Fairmead  Poultry  Farm,  Fair- 
mead.  Calif. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS  AND  EGGS — Limited 
number  of  breeders.  Eggs  by  settings,  hun- 
dred or  thousands.    M.  M.  Rciman.  Planada. 

Cal.  V 

CHICKENS^  DUCKS,  GKEHb\  Ol'INKAn, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  646  W 
Park    8t..    Stockton.    California.  Stamps. 

lit  M  ORPINGTONS,  BUrF  1)1  I  KS,  HOUR- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Rt.  2,  Box  144D.  Pomona.  California. 

OOLDCKOFT  BUFF  ORPI.NUTON8— ^WhT 
ners  San  Jose  show.  Choice  stock  for  sale. 
Samuel  Abrams.  Los  Altos,  Oalii 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  Erobdtn 
Geese  and  Collie  Dogs  for  herding  purposes. 
John  G.  Mee.  S,t.  Helena.  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  from  a  good 
laying  strain.  C.  W.  Leding,  R.  3.  PorterviUe. 
Cal. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS— Mrs.  Geo.  FT 
Smith.  Jlardwlck.  Cal. 


Times  up 
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'F  she  isn't  lay- 
ing now  when 
eggs  are  high, 
you're  losing 
money.  Start 
her — build  her  up  so 
.  that  proper  feeding 
will  bring  the  eggs 
and  keep  them 
coming. 

Pratts 

Poultry  Regulator 

'  Mixed  with  the 
feed  daily  aids  diges- 
tion, assures  health, 
turns  feed  into  eggs 
—and  dollars.  The 
standard  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  Used 
hy  the  world's  lead- 
ing poultrymen  be- 
cause it  gives  results. 

"  Your  Money  Back  If  ' 
YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied" 

Write  tar  Pratts  HEW  Poultry  Book— Free 

Pratt  Food  Company 

Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Toronto 


TO 


DECREASE 
H.  C.  L 


You  must 


INCREASE 
PRODUCTION 


Every  acre  of  your  farm 
should  be  made  to  pro- 
duce its  utmost.  This  can 
be  done  by  feeding  and 
strengthening  the  soil. 
It  must' be  supplied  with 
sufficient  of  the  elements 
necessary  to  produce  big 
crops. 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 


Are  scientifically  manu- 
factured to  meet  Califor- 
nia soil  conditions  and 
crop  necessities.  They 
are  made  from  animal 
products  containing  the 
Yiecessary  elements  to 
feed  your  crops. 


Send  for  our  new 
Fertilizer  Booklet. 


Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


November  22,  1919. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


VARIOUS  AILMENTS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  noticed  lately  that 
one  of  my  white  Leghorn  pullets  ap- 
peared to  be  lame,  then  she  drooped 
her  wings,  then  frequently  carried  her 
neck  extended  and  distorted,  then  she 
appeared  to  be  uuable  to  move  and 
squatted  or  perhaps  fell  over.  An- 
other seemed  to  have  something  the 
matter  with  her  throat,  for  she  was 
gasping  until  she  died.  I  have  been 
giving  asafoetida  on  the  theory  that 
it  may  be  worms,  but  have  noticed  no 
improvement.  Can  you  diagnose  the 
trouble  for  me? — G.  E.  S.,  Mountain 
View. 

The  first-mentioned  pullet  may  have 
been  egg-bound.  The  description  of 
her  actions  also  indicates  that  she 
may  have  been  poisoned  by  eating 
deadly  nightshade,  reference  to  which 
has  been  made  in  recent  issues. 
Fowls  that  are  poisoned  by  this  plant 
hold  the  head  at  unnatural  angles; 
the  eyes  are  set;  and  they  frequently 
attempt  to  run  backward,  which  re- 
sults in  falling.  The  second  pullet 
may  have  been  much  out  of  condition 
due  to  excess  of  starchy  feed  or  a  se- 
rious lack  of  building  material  and 
greens.  With  growing  pullets  this  is 
frequently  the  cause  of  a  distemper 
that  affects  the  crd%  and  throat,  re- 
sulting in  continuous  gasping  as  de- 
scribed. 


HUNS  ARE  CONTRARY. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  the  best  method  of  making  nests 
for  laying  hens?  I  have  fifty  pullets 
just  beginning  to  lay  and  they  per- 
sist in  laying  all  around  the  poultry 
yard  rather  than  in  the  box  nests, 
although  I  have  put  in  clean,  new 
straw.  Is  it  best  to  put  in  nest  egs? 
— E.  C.  H.(  Stockton. 

There  are.  many  ways  of  making  a 
practical  and  convenient  nest  for  hens. 
It  depends  on  local  conditions  which 
is  the  most  convenient  nest  for  the 
attendant;  a  hen  that  is  educated  to 
lay  in  a  constructed  nest  will  lay  in 
any  sort  of  a  nest,  provided  it  is  free 
from  vermin.  As  the  easiest  way  to 
properly  educate  the  pullets,  we  rec- 
ommend putting  one  or  more  mature 
laying  hens  with  them  just  as  the  pul- 
lets become  ready  to  lay.  The  hens 
and  pullets  know  that  the  artificial 
nest  eggs  are  not  real,  but  the  nest 
eggs  provide  more  or  less  of  an  in- 
centive for  tbe  fowls  to  lay  where 
they  are  placed. 


WHAT  IS  A  "CHICKEN  FARM"? 


The  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  for  pur- 
poses of  its  own,  has  recently  issued 
an  official  definition  of  a  "farm." 
Back  lot  chicken  yards  are  barred  out, 
unless  it  covers  a  certain  area  of 
ground,  calls  for  certain  services,  and 
yields  a  certain  minimum  income.  Re- 
gardless of  the  pardonable  pride  of 
the  proprietor,  these  are  the  minimum 
requirements:  "If  a  garden  or  chicken 
yard  expands  until  it  covers  not  less 
than  three  acres  of  ground,  or  it  re- 
quires for  its  care  the  continuous  ser- 
vices of  at  least  one  person,  or  yields 
products  annually  to  the  value  of  $250 
or  more,  it  comes  within  the  census 
definition  of  a  farm  and  will  be  recog- 
nized as  such  and  counted." 


BLACK  TURKEYS. 


A  subscriber  wishes  the  address  of 
some  one  keeping  black  turkeys.  Our 
classified  columns  are  an  excellent 
medium  through  which  raisers  of 
poultry  of  all  kinds  can  reach  pros- 
pective buyers. 


Fowls  for  breeding  purposes  should 
be  strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.  The 
comb,  face  and  wattles  should  be  of  a 
bright  color;  eyes  bright  and  fairly 


Offset  winter  conditions — get  eggs  when 
prices  are  highest— supply  the  natural  ele- 
ments that  stimulate  egg-making. 

Dr.  LeGear's  Poultry  Prescription  is  especially 
prepared  to  insure  the  vigor  and  vitality  so  necessary 
to  thrifty,  profitable  winter  laying.  Thousands  of 
poultry  raisers  bank  on  feeding  this  remedy  for  big- 
ger winter  egg  yields. 

Better  Laying  Guaranteed 

Dr.  LeGear's  Poultry  Prescription  is  the  best  conditioner  and 
tonic  that  you  can  provide  for  your  flock.  It  positively  makes  your 
hens  lay  more  eggs  and  gain  most  in-  flesh  from  the  feed  consumed. 
For  twenty-seven  years  a  practicing  graduate  veterinarian,  Dr.  L.  D. 
LeGear  propounds  his  own  prescriptions  and  guarantees  results. 
Sold  on  a  money  back  guarantee  by  over  40,000  dealers — never  by 
peddlers.  See  your  dealer  today. 


Get  New  Stock  and 
Poultry  Book 

Just  completed.  128  pages.  A  most 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  care 
and  treatment  of  Stock  and  Poultry. 
Written  by  Dr.  LeGear  after  27 
years  experience  as  a  practicing 
graduate  veterinary  surgeon  and  poul- 
try expert.  Send  10c  to  us  today, 
— we  will  mail  it  postpaid. 


[Dr.  LeGear's 
Lice  Killer  (Powder) 

rids  your  flock  quickly 
of  lice,  protects  chicks, 
etc. 


Dr.  LeGear's 
Diarrhoea  Tablets 

keeps  chicks  in  normal 
condition,  regulates 
bowels  and  system. 


Dr.  LeGear's 
Stock  Powders 

produce  perfect  digestion, 
drive  out  worms,  increase 
growth  and  production. 


Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Company 

767  Howard  Street  St  Louis,  Mo. 


Dr.LeGears 

Poultry  Prescription 


Try  COULSONS  EGG  FOOD 

V  &m  GRATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
ifc.  ^^Jf  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
^LSAv'CHICKENS  FROM 
RftSH E LL  TO  MARKET " 


prominent;  head  comparatively  broad 
and  short  and  not  long  or  crow- 
shaped;  legs  set  well  apart  and 
straight;  plumage  clean  and  smooth. 


CHICKEN  LICE. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  a 
remedy  for  chicken  lice? — H.  P.,  Ban- 
gor, Cal. 

See  Rural  Press,  September  20,  1919, 
page  402. 


•    MARKET  MAN  SAYS  MOVE  MARKETABLE  STOCK. 

From  Indications,  says  a  reputable  provision  man  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, there  will  be  an  immense  crop  of  turkeys  throughout  California  and 
the  Middle  West  that  will  not  mature  until  quite  late  this  season,  with 
the  result,  we  believe,  that  the  Christmas  season  will  see  the  market 
glutted;  therefore,  it  behooves  everybody  to  move  all  stock  that  is  in 
marketable  condition  to  catch  the  Thanksgiving  trade.  No  matter  how 
much  yon  ship  in,  there  will  still  be  enough  for  Christmas,  so  why  take 
a  chance  on  an  uncertain  market  for  Christmas  when  assured  good  prices 
for  Thanksgiving?  Put  on  each  tag  the  exact  contents  of  the  case  so 
that  the  shipment  can  be  properly  checked  up. 


50  Cents  Per  Pound 

DRESSED  WEIGHT 

Wanted:  50,000  Head  of  Fancy  Live  and  Dressed  Turkeys 
W.  C.  Price  &  Co.  Phone  Kearny  I'm.  214-246  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  have  just  sold  LIVE  TURKEYS  for  several  of  our  shippers  at  the  highest 
price  Turkeys  ever  sold  for  in  the  State  of  California,  namely  45e  per  pound.  If 
you  have  any  large,  fat.  young  or  old  TURKEYS,  we  would  advise  you  to  dress  them 
nicely  and  ship  them  to  us  by  exproBS,  or  express  them  alive  to  us  IMMEDIATELY. 
We  shall  require  the  above  number  of  TURKEYS  to  supply  our  trade  with  between 
now  and  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas. 

Mark  and  Consign  Your  Shipment  to  This  Firm. 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO. 

HONEY,  GRAIN,  BROOM  CORN,  GREEN  DRIED  FRUIT,  AND  GENERAL 
PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Established  over  forty  years  in  San  Francisco. 

CONSIGNMENTS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED.  Highest  market  prices 
and  immediate  cash  returns  guaranteed,  l*roduce  handled  on  consignment  or  bought 
outright  for  spot  cash.  Send  us  samples  of  any  produce  you  have  for  sale,  stating 
quantity  and  price.  Any  parties  making  us  shipments  of  Dressed  or  Live  TURKEYS 
or  Wool  ore  at  liberty  to  draw  on  us  as  an  advance  upon  their  shipments  25c  per 
pound  and  we  will  remit  the  balance  of  your  money  immediately  after  receiving 
your  shipment. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  handling  wool  on  consignment.  Would  advise  yon  to  ship 
us  nil  you  have  on  hand  Immediately..   References:  Bank  of  Italy,  San  Francisco. 
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THE  LANDING  OF  THE  PILGRIMS. 


The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast. 

And  the  woods  against  a  stormy  sky 
Their  giant  branches  tossed. 

And  the  heavy  night  hung  dark 

The  hills  and  waters  o'er, 
When  a  band  of  exiles  moored  their 
bark 

On  the  wild  New  England  shore. 

Not  as  the  conqueror  comes. 
They,  the  true-hearted,  came: 

Not  with  the  roll  of  stirring  drums. 
And  the  trumpet  that  sings  of  fame. 

Not  as  the  flying  come. 

In  silence  and  in  fear: 
They  shook  the  depths  of  the  desert 
gloom 

With  their  hymns  of  lofty  cheer. 

Amidst  the  storm  they  sang. 
And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea; 

And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim 
woods  rang 
To  the  anthem  of  the  free! 

The  ocean  eagle  soared 

From  his  nest  by  the  white  wave's 
foam : 

And  the  rocking  pines  of  the  forest 
roared — 
This  was  their  welcome  home! 

There  were  men  with  hoary  hair. 

Amidst  that  Pilgrim  band; 
Why  had  they  come  to  wither  there, 

Away  from  their  childhood's  land? 

There  was  woman's  fearless  eye, 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth; 
There  was  manhood's  brow  serenely 
high, 

And  the  fiery  heart  of  youth. 

What  sought  they  thus  afar? 

Bright  jewels  of  the  mine? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  the  spoils  of 
war? — 

They  sought  a  faith's  pure  shrine! 

Ay!  call  it  holy  ground. 
The  soil  where  first  they  trod: 

They  have  left  unstained  what  there 
th«y  found. 
Freedom  to  worship  God. 

THE  SECReY~OF^THANKS- 
GIVING. 


By  Fannie  Wilder  Hnnvn.  ' 

Dora  was  in  tears.  "I  guess  if  those 
Pilgrim  children  had  had  such  a  poor 
time  as  I  have,"  she  said,  crowding  her 
reader  and  number-book  into  her 
school-bag  so  hard  that  a  corner  of 
her  number-book  pushed  through  the 
cloth,  "they  wouldn't  have  made  any 
Thanksgiving.  Oh,  dear;  Now  I've 
torn  my  bag.  and  I  suppose  I'll  ha%re 
that  to  mend  this  afternoon,  instead 
of  going  across  the  yard  to  play  with 
Lena." 

She  snatched  her  coat  from  the  big 
chair,  and  her  hat  from  the  broad 
window-shelf,  where  she  had  tossed 
them  when  she  came  in  from  her  walk 
before  breakfast.  Little  Sister  Helen's 
big  doll  came  tumbling  to  the  floor 
from  the  coat  Helen  had  wrapped  it 
in,  breaking  its  nose  as  it  struck  the 
floor.  With  her  hat  Dora  pulled  down 
a  small  potted  rosebush  which  Auntie 
May  had  given  her  on  her  birthday. 
It  struck  on  the  doll's  head,  breaking 
the  pot  into  fragments,  covering  the 


More  Light  Than  20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST — the  light  of  lights'.  A  lantern 
that  lights  with  common  matches  just  llkt 
the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes  and 
burns  its  own  gas  from  common  gasoline, 
giving  a  brilliant,  steady,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power 

MOST  ISRIIJJANT  LIGHT  MADE 

Brighter  than  the  brightest  electric  bulb 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest 
m  and  best  light  made.  Costs 

^s^^»^     less  than  one-third  of  a  cent 
^Hfjs       Per  hour.     Safer  than  the 
safest  oil  lantern.  The 

■mnTjlm    Coleman  Quick-Lite 
■wXSrflll  "°  wio'18  t0  trim  —  No 
IllPBiTiail  '"  waBn-    No  dirt  or 

II  {I nil  Pri"ase.  no  glare  or  flicker. 
/1^^J|L^!I\  Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can  t 
I ^^^SBjHi  I SRi"  —  no  danprcr  if  tipped 

VfcE^^E!/ Wi"  Iaet  a  iifetime- 

Vj|L!LSj5Kff  Write  our  office  for  Catalog 

MM]  Till.  COLEMAN  LAMP  CO., 
ttv      ty^h&  (Successors  to) 

-^^^  COLE  LITE  &  SALES  CO., 
120  S.  Lag  Angeles  St.,  Log  Angeles,  Cal. 


doll  with  damp  earth.  The  slender 
plant  stem  was  bent  in  the  middle  so 
that  the  upper  part  lay  at  right  angles 
to  its  stalk. 

Helen  cried:  "My  dollie  is  bwoke! 
My  dollie  is  bwoke!"  and  ran  to  pick 
her  up.  She  stepped  on  the  rosebush, 
right  on  a  dear  little  bud  Dora  had 
expected  would  be  a  blossom  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  Dora  caught  at 
Helen,  just  too  late  to  save  the  bud, 
pushing  her  away  so  roughly  that  the 
little  girl  fell  backward,  striking  her 
head  on  the  brass  fender  in  front  of 
the  fireplace. 

"There,"  cried  Dora,  "now  I  guess 
you'll  be  more  careful." , 

But  Helen  lay  very  still.  Her  face 
was  white,  her  eyes  shut. 

"Wake  up,"  cried  .Dora.  "You 
mustn't  act  like  that!" 

Still  Helen  did  not  move.  Dora  took 
her  hand  and  tried  to  pull  her  up,  but 
the  child  lay  as  she  had  fallen. 
"Mother!"  Dora  called.  "Mother! 
Come  quick!" 

Mother  was  dusting  in  the  next 
room.  She  came  in  quickly,  saw  Helen 
on  the  floor,  took  her  up  into  her 
arms,  and  hurried  with  her  into  the 
kitchen.  "She  will  be  all  right  in  a 
minute,"  mother  said. 

Dora's  knees  knocked  together  in 
so  queer  a  way  she  could  hardly  walk. 
The  kitchen  looked  big  and  strange, 
and  seemed  to  be  turning  around  and 
around,  while  the  sink  seemed  to  stand 
on  the  top  of  a  hill. 

Mother  turned  the  cold  water  faucet, 
caught  a  handful  of  water,  and  dashed 
it  into  Helen's  face.  "Oh,"  cried  Dora, 
"don't!" 

But  mother  did  it  again  and  again. 
Then  Helen  gave  a  little  gasp,  and 
her  eyes  opened. 

"She's  all  right  now,"  said  mother, 
wiping  the  wet  face  tenderly  and  kiss- 
ing both  cheeks  and  lips.  Then  she 
carried  her  back  into  the  sitting-room, 
and  laid  her  on  the  couch. 

"Put  your  coat  and  hat  away,  Dora," 
mother  said.  "You  must  stay  at  home 
from  school  today  to  help  take  care 
of  Helen.  I  want  her  to  keep  quiet 
and  rest,  and  you  may  sing  to  her  and 
tell  her  stories." 

All  day  long  Dora  tended  Helen  as 
gently  and  lovingly  as  possible.  At 
night,  after  Helen  had  been  put  to 
bed  in  her  little  white-and-gold  crib, 
and  Dora  lay  in  her  own  bed,  thinking, 
thinking,  thinking,  suddenly  she  burst 
into  tears. 

"What  is  it?"  mother  asked,  coming 
in  with  a  lamp  and  gathering  Dora  up 
in  her  arms. 

"I'm  so  sorry  I  hurt  Helen.  I  did  it, 
mother.  I  pushed  her  over.  I  didn't 
mean  to  hurt  her,  but  I  was  cross." 

"What  was  the  trouble?" 

''Everything  went  wrong — things 
always  do  go  wrong  just  when  I  can't 
bear  anything  at  all" — 

Mother  gave  a  queer  little  smile. 
"Did  you  take  a  pill,  Dora?" 

"No,  mamma,"  Dora  answered.  "I 
forgot  all  about  the  pills.  Shall  I  take 
one  now?" 

Mother  nodded.  Dora  reached  across 
to  the  dressing-table  and  took  up  a 
little  pill-box.  It  was  marked:  "Pills 
for  Dora,  when  she  can't  bear  any- 
thing at  all.  In  mild  attacks,  take 
one;  in  acute  illness,  take  two;  if 
very  severe,  take  three."  In  the  box 
were  left  about  a  dozen  tiny  rolls  of 
paper,  tied  with  bits  of  colored  silk. 
Dora  chose  a  "pill"  tied  with  blue. 
She  slipped  off  the  thread,  unrolled 
the  paper,  and  read:  "Think  of  some- 
thing pleasant  that  is  going  to  hap- 
pen." 

"But  I  wish  there  wasn't  any 
Thanksgiving  tomorrow.  I've  been 
wishing  it  all  day.  It  won't  make  me 
thankful  a  bit,  I  know  it  won't.  I'm 
just  as  sad  as  I  can  be,  and  I  wish  it 
was  a  day  to  cry  instead." 

"Dear  me!  This  is  an  acute  attack. 
I  think  you'd  better  take  another  pill." 

Dora  opened  the  box  again.  This 
time  she  chose  pink.  It  said,  "Count 
how  many  things  you  have  to  be 
thankful  for." 

"But  I'm  not  thankful  one  bit,"  said 
Dpra,  "and  Thanksgiving  won't  make 
me  be." 

Mother    looked    very    sober.  "No, 


dear.  Thanksgiving  doesn't  make 
people  thankful  or  happy.  That  isn't 
what  it  is  for.  It  is  to  give  people  a 
c'lance  to  show  that  they  are  thank- 
ful." 

"I'm  not.    I'm  puffickly  mizzable." 

"With  a  nice  school  and  pretty 
clothes  and  playthings  and  Lena? 
With  home'  and  mother  and  father 


and  Helen?" 

"But — if  I'd  been  a  Pilgrim,  with  a 
wild  turkey  dinner  to  eat,  and  a  red 
cloak  to  wear,  and  a  whole  ship  load 
of  good  things  come  over  from  Eng- 
land to  them,  I'd  have  been  so  glad  I 
shouldn't  have  known  what  to  do.  No 
wonder  they  made  a  Thanksgiving! 
They  didn't  have  to  go  to  school,  nor 


Ice  Cream  Freezer 


Your  Wife 
Should 
Be  Considered 

Mr.  Farm  Owner: 

You  may  have  fitted  up  your  farms 
and  out-buildings  with  electric,  labor- 
saving  devices,  but  have  you  consid- 
ered the  lady  of  the  house? 

An  electrically  driven  washer,  mangle, 
vacuum  cleaner  and  other  household 
devices  will  greatly  lessen  her  work 
and  add  to  her  comfort. 

A  few  words  to  your  lighting  com- 
pany suggesting  as  a  preference  G-E 
MOTORS'  will  repay  you  for  the 
trouble. 


Washing  Machine 


Vacuum  Cleaner 


Yz  H.  P.  G-E  Motor 


General  Electric  Company 


Los  Angeles  Office: 
Corporation  Bldg. 


San  Francisco  Office 
Rialto  Bldg. 


BtAZING-AWAY-INCOST-DtFENGf. ! 


A  MOTHER'S  "UNION" 


Let's  start  a  Union'  for  Mothers  and  get  our  mother  to 
join  at  once.  Not  a  Labor  Union,  but  a  Love  Union.  Every- 
thing is  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  so  there  can  be  no  thought 
of  -irk'  "  We  will  begin  with  a  profit-sharing  system  in  the 
shape  of  shorter  hours  and  more  conveniences.  How? — Easy. 
You  can  begin  tomorrow,  and  it  will  not  cost  much  either. 
Suppose  by  a  simple  operation  you  should  quickly  and  easily  change  the  entire 
heal  system — cookstove  and  beater — from  the  slavery  of  dirty  wood  and  coal 
to  clean,  cheap  gas— would  mother  approve  of  the  "Union"  and  join! — 
you  know  she  would  and  forever  bless  the  organizer. 

A  Dreadnaught  Oil-Gas  Burner  in  those  same  stoves  will  do  wonders  for 
mothei< — shorten  her  hours  and  make  all  work-time  a  pleasure  Instead  or 
drudgery.    Incidentally  you  are  going  to  reap  a  good  big  part  of  the  benefits — 

think  it  over.  Daddy  Boy.    Let's  start  that  "Mother's  Union"  right  away  

Write  for  our  circular  that  will  give  you  further  details. 

Bnrner  and  Talve, 

Combination  Needle  Valve  and  Drain, 
Prepaid  Anywhere         -         •  $7J>0 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

810  SOUTH  IM  I.I.  STREET, 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  _.  
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learn  lessons,  nor  mend  torn  bags,  nor 
j— anything!" 

"Why,  Dora!  They  had  to  work 
harder  than  you  ever  though  of  work- 
ing, and  without  any  conveniences  to 
work  with,  either.  There  were  no 
stores,  and  no  money  to  buy  things 
with  if  there  had  been  stores.  They 
were  glad  to  get  the  ship's  food  be- 
cause they  were  almost  starved.  They 
were  thankful  because  that  terrible 
first  winter  and  the  wild  animals  and 
the  fiercer  Indians  had  not  killed 
them  all;  and  they  sang  hymns  and 
prayed  because  they  felt  that  God  had 
taken  care  of  them,  and  they  wanted 
to  show  how  much  they  appreciated 

"I  don't  believe  things  went  wrong 
with  them  as  they  do  with  me — and 
just  when  I  can't  bear  anything  'spe- 
cially." 

"But  things  don't  go  wrong,  dearie. 
We  break  and  spill  and  tear  things 
and  hurt  people  when  we  let  ourselves 
get  cross  and  worried  and  sad.  It 
'wasn't  what  the  Pilgrims  had  or 
didn't  have,  Dora,  that  made  their 
Thanksgiving,  or  what  happened  to 
them  or  didn't  happen  to  them.  It 
was  how  they  felt  in  their  hearts. 
And  that  is  what  will  make  or  spoil 
our  Thanksgiving  tomorrow." 

Dora  kept  still  for  awhile,  thinking. 

"You  haven't  taken  that  second  pill 
yet,"  mother  said. 

"Well,'  said  Dora,  slowly.  "I'm  glad 
Helen  was  not  hurt  any  worse. 
And  I'm  thankful  I  don't  live  where 
there  are  wolves  and  wild  Indians. 
And  I'm  thankful  we  have  stores  and 
money  to  buy  things.  And— why,  I'm 
thankful  for  lots  of  things.  Yes,  I 
guess  I'm  cured.  There  is  Thanks- 
giving inside  of  me,  after  all." 


THIS  IS  THE  DAY  OF  THE  CHILI). 


CHOCOLATE  CAKES. 


The  California  State  Board  of 
Health  says  that  this  is  the  day  of  the 
child — particularly  of  the  American 
child. 

With  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
among  the  world  powers,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  American  child  has  be- 
come tremendous. 

Nothing  in  the  world  today  is  of 
greater  moment  than  the  development 
of  this  child  of  Liberty. 

Upon  his  shoulders  rests  the  task 
of  perpetuating  the  ideals  upon  which 
the  Nation  was  founded. 

It  is  upon  him  that  we  must  depend 
to  keep  America  for  the  Americans. 

Under  the  new  social  and  political 
conditions  his  work  will  be  no  gentle 
pastime. 

To  make  him  fit  for  future  responsi- 
bilities will  require  the  provision  of 
every  attribute  that  makes  for  educa- 
tion and  for  physical  well-being. 

By  giv-ing  to  the  Nation  strong, 
healthy,  intelligent  children  Califor- 
nia can  best  prove  her  devotion  to  the 
principles  of  Liberty  upon  which  the 
Nation  was  founded  and  can  best 
prove  her  fealty  to  the  bonds  that  hold 
the  United  States  in  everlasting  union. 

Every  California  child  has  a  right 
to  demand  that  he  be  given  every  op- 
portunity to  be  healthy.  His  health  is 
of  public  as  well  as  private  concern. 

Potato  wart  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered in  Wisconsin,  but  plant  pa-' 
thologists  are  watching  for  it  as  the 
potatoes  are  harvested.  The  wart  is 
a  spongy  overgrowth  which  starts  at 
the  eyes  and  may  cover  the  whole  po- 
tato. Rot  follows  the  warts  and 
makes  the  potatoes  worthless.  Con- 
trol of  the  disease  is  practically  im- 
possible. 


The  chocolate  cake  oftenest  seen 
and  perhaps  most  generally  liked  is 
the  layer  cake,  put  together  and  cov- 
ered with  chocolate.  But  there  is 
really  a  wide  variety  in  chocolate 
layer  cakes,  and  of  chocolate  cakes  in 
other  forms  it  would  be  eas>  to  give 
a  dozen  reliable  recipes.  These  vary 
widely  in  character,  from  the  simplest 
loaf  or  cooky,  made  light  with  baking, 
powder,  to  the  highly  elaborate  forms 
in  which  rich  materials  and  skilled 
handling  are  united. 

A  hint  of  this  variety  is  shown  in 
the  tried  recipes  that  follow.  One 
may  choose  a  dark  cake  with  white 
icing,  a  cake  with  the  double  (choco- 
late cream)  icing,  or  both  cake  and 
icing  rich  and  dark  with  chocolate 
may  be  considered  better  still.  Nuts 
and  fruit  in  either  the  cake  or  the 
filling  may  vary  it  still  further.  The 
combinations  are  easily  varied,  and 
only  individual  liking  can  decide 
upon  the  best.  A  few  general  direc- 
tions are  worth  considering. 

Plain  cakes  require  a  quick  oven; 
richer  cakes  a  slower  one,  and  the  tex- 
ture of  the  cake  depends  upon  the 
baking  quite  as  much  as  on  the  mix- 
ing. Too  cool  an  oven  and  too  much 
baking  powder,  alike,  will  give  a 
coarse  texture.  An  oven  too  hot  at 
the  beginning  causes  a  cake  to  rise 
rapidly  and  sometimes  to  fall  after- 
ward. For  a  fine  cake  a  smooth,  close- 
grained,  buttery  texture  is  desired. 
Chocolate  helps  to  thicken  cake  bat- 
ter and  therefore  allows  a  little  less 
flour;  it  also  takes  up  a  little  more 
butter.  In  dividing  batter  for  a  mar- 
bled cake,  for  instance,  it  is  well  to 
add  a  bit  of  butter  of  the  size  of  a 
hickory  nut  to  the  dark  part  with  the 
chocolate.  Cocoa  makes  a  convenient 
substitute  for  chocolate  in  light  cakes. 
In  using  chocolate,  either  in  the  body 
of  the  cake  or  for  filling  and  icing, 
the  most  convenient  way  is  to  soften 
and  dissolve  over  boiling  water. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY. 


Thanksgiving  Day  is  a  day  set  aside 
each  year,  by  the  Government,  for 
fasting  and  prayer,  and  also  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Because  of  cus- 
tom, it  always  comes  upon  the  last 
Thursday  in  November. 

The  first  day  of  Thanksgiving  was 
observed  December  21,  1620.  A  reli- 
gious sect  known  as  Pilgrims,  because 
of  their  wanderings,  emigrated  to 
America  that  they  might  be  free  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  their  own  conscience.  After  a  per- 
ilous journey  through  unknown  wa- 
ters to  an  unknown  land,  during  which 
they  suffered  many  hardships  because 
of  storms  and  disease,  they  were  in- 
deed joyous  and  thankful  that  they 
had  reached  their  destination  and 
were  now,  to  some  degree,  freed  from 
the  rigid  laws  of  England.  This  first 
day  of  Thanksgiving  was  spent  in 
fasting  and  prayer  and  the  singing  of 
hymns. 

GRAPEFRUIT  COCKTAIL. 

Cut  grapefruit  in  halves,  remove 
epch  section,  saving  all  the  juice;  add 
sliced  oranges  and  bananas  in  equal 
quantities,  sprinkle  with  powdered 
sugar  and  place  in  cocktail  glasses, 
topping  the  fruit  maraschino  cherries. 
If  the  grapefruit  shell  is  used  for  a 
receptacle,  notch  the  edges  evenly, 
before  placing  the  fruit  in. 


ROAST  TURKEY 
ROAST  TURKEY 

Roast  your  TURKEY  this  Thanksgiving  with  a  Premier 
—the  heat  will  travel  slowly,  in  a  lingering  way,  around 
the  oven,  thereby  penetrating  right  through  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  cooking;  and  you'll  find  it  more  economical 
than  anything  you've  ever  used. 

PREMIER  sales  are  far  ahead  of  all  other  KEROSENE  OIL 
BURNERS  combined. 

$12.50— Complete  Outfits  for  Medium  size  Store. 
$22-50— Complete  Outfits  for  Large  size  Stove. 

VAUGHAN  &  MATOSON, 


Pacific  Coast  Representatives 


225  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Guarantee — We  guarantee  Hanes  Underwear  absolutely 
— every  thread,  stitch  and  button.  We  guarantee  to  return 
your  money  or  give  you  a  new  garment  if  any  seam  breaks. 


Ct-A  S  T/C  A7V/7" 

Underwear 


Hanes  gives  wear- service  that  will 
exceed  any  man's  expectations ! 

GET  the  big,  exfra-long-service  features  of  Hanes  winter  men's  Union  Suits  and 
Shirts  and  Drawers  fixed  in  your  mind  I  Go  over  the  exfra-wear-points  brought 
out  in  the  diagram  circles  shown  in  the  Union  Suit  above  —  guaranteed  unbreakable 
seams;  guaranteed  tailored  collarette  that  cannot  gap ;  guaranteed  elastic  knit  wrists 
and  ankles;  guaranteed  closed  crotch;  guaranteed  pearl  buttons  sewed  on  to  stay; 
guaranteed  buttonholes  that  last  as  long  as  the  garment  1 

If  comfort,  warmth,  wear  and  economy  mean  much  to  you  in  winter  underwear, 
then  buy  "Hanes"!  Every  thread,  stitch  and  button  is  guaranteed!  You  should 
immediately  check  up  your  dealer  and  get  a  supply. 

Hanes  winter  weight  Union  Suits  are  standard  throughout  America — standard 
because  they  exceed  in  real  worth  any  underwear  you  ever  bought  at  the  price  I 

Your  confidence  in  Hanes  Underwear  should  be  based  on  the  fact  that  every  process 
of  manufacture  from  raw  long-staple  cotton  to  the  perfected  garment  is  under  direct 
Hanes  supervision  in  Hanes  factories! 

Your  choice  of  Union  Suits  or  Shirts  and  Drawers  is  a  matter  of  personal  preference. 

I  Ininn  Quifc  f**\w  Pmrc  A11  the  quality,  extra  features  and  perfect  work- 
VUlUIl  LJUllb  1UI  OUyS  manship  that  make  Hanes  men's  Union  Suits  so 
universally  popular  go  right  into  Hanes  Union  Suits  for  Boys  !  These  staunch  Union 
Suits  stand  up  against  the  stiffest  wear-service  and  wash  service.  Made  in  sizes  to 
meet  ages  between  2  and  16  years.  Two-  to  four-year  sizes  have  the  drop  seat. 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  write  us  direct 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.    New  York  Office,  366  Broadway 

Warning  to  the  Trade — Any  garment  offered  as  Hanes  is  a  substitute  unless  it  bears  the  "Hanes'*  label. 


Portable  heat- 
convenient'  economical 

At  the  light  of  a  match — in- 
stant heat.  No  smoke ,  no  odor. 
Comfort  without  dust  or  dirt. 
Oil  consumed  only  as  needed. 

Pearl  Oil  is  refined  and  re- 
refined;  pure  and  clean  burn- 
ing. Sold  in  bulk  and  in  five- 
gallon  cans.  Order  by  name — 
Pearl  Oil. 

We  recommend  Perfection  Oil 
Heaters. 
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Strawlicrnes  are 
llicir    quality  la 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Francisco,  November  10,  1019. 
BARLEY. 

The  lateness  of  the  rainy  season  la  holding: 
back  the  ranges  and  compelling  an  increased 
purchase  of  feedstuffs.  As  rolled  barley  is  the 
favorite  for  thiB  the  price  of  the  who'.  (Train 
continues  to  increase.  Dealing  in  futures  gives 
additional  strength  to  barley,  December  de- 
liveries selling;  as  high  as  S3. 51  and  May 
$3.45.  It  is  questionable  whether  barley  can 
maintain  its  present  prices  after  tlu-  first 
heavy  rains,  and  certainly  not  after  the  ranges 
begin  to  Bhow  green. 

Peed   $3.35®  3.45 

Shipping  $3.40®  3.60 

OATS. 

Oats  are  slow  and  as  yet  have  shown  no  in- 
dication of  advancing  with  barley.  There  ia 
some  demand  for  black  for  seed  and  for  the 
uncleaued  description  from  (3.15  to  $3.25  is 
the  usual  price.  For  recleaued  for  seed  there 
is  no  agreement  on  price.  It  varies  from 
£3.25  to  $3.90.  depending  on  the  condition, 
amount  wanted,  and  on  how  badly  it  is 
wanted.    No  accurate  quotation  is  possible. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $2.85  44  3.00 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   i  $3.15®3.35 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

Com  is  steady  and  unchanged,  but  if  the  dry 
weather  continues  an  advance  may  be  looked 
for.  On  the  other  hand  a  heavy  rain  would 
probably  make  the  prices  weaker. 

California   $3.00  ®  3.70 

Egyptian,  choice  $3.30®  3.40 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  during  the  past  week  were 
1646  tons,  compared  with  1349  the  previous 
week.  Such  hay  as  is  arriving  by  rail  in  this 
city  is  lor  Government  account,  to  be  double 
compressed  for  shipment  overseas.  Owing  to 
the  dry  weather,  which  has  continued  so  long 
the  demand  in  country  districts  for  hay  has 
been  very  good.  This  demand  and  the  dis- 
inclination of  farmers  to  dispose  of  their  sur- 
plus until  the  rains  start  the  grass  has  cre- 
ated a  firmness  throughout  the  market,  which 
was  followed  by  an  advance  all  along  the  line. 
No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $19.00  fa  23.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $18.00 4j  20.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay   $21.00 (is  24.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay   $17.00  ®  20.00 

Barley  Hay   $17.00®  31.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $19.00  ®  24 .00 

Stock  Hay   $14.00 ®  17.00 

No.  1  Barley  Straw,  per  bale .  .     .50  ®  .80 
FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  same  conditions  which  have  caused  the 
increase  in  hay  and  whole  barley  prices  have 
put  considerable  strength  in  feedstuffs.  While 
rolled  barley  is  the  only  variety  to  advance, 
so  far  another  week  without  prospect  of  a 
good  rain  ma}'  advance  all  prices. 

Rolled  Oats   $63.00®  64.00 

Rolled  Barley   $68.00®  69.00 

Cracked  Corn   $80.00®/81.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $38 .00®  45.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

The  potato  market  is  showing  increased 
strength  and  activity.  There  has  been  a  gen- 
eral advance  in  prices  with  the  best  demand 
for  the  Oregon  product.  Onions  have  been 
slow  this  week,  but  advances  recently  made 
have  been  maintained.  The  market  can  not 
be  said  to  be  weak  for  onions,  but  there  has 
been  lack  of  interest.  String  beans  and  peas 
are  nearing  the  end  of  their  season  and  are 
selling  at  higher  prices.  Locally  grown  egg- 
plant is  no  longer  on  the  market  and  only  a 
small  quantity  came  in  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  Mate . 

String  Beans,  lb  12®17%c 

Peas,  lb  '.  15®  30c 

Carrots,  per  sack   $1.00®  1.25 

Cm -umbers,   box   75c®  1.00 

do.  Hothouse    $2 .00®  2.25 

Eggplant   Nominal 

Lettuce,  per  crate   75c®  1.25 

Tomatoes,  Stone   $1.00®  1.25 

Hubbard  Squash,  sack  $1.25®  1.50 

Pumpkins,   sack   75c®  1.00 

Potatoes,  River,  cwt  $2. 50® 2.90 

do.  Oregon  Gem,  cwt  $3.25®  3.80 

do,   Oregon    Burbank,    cwt.  .  .  .$3.25®2.40 

do,  Idaho  Gem,  cwt  $3.35® 3.40 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb.   3%%3V»c 

Onions,   Brown,  sack   $4.00® 4.25 

do.  Yellow,  sack   $3.25® 3.75 

do.  Green,  Alameda   Nominal 

Garlic,    lb   20  ®  22c 

BEANS. 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  interest  in 
beans  this  week  than  for  some  time  past. 
While  it  was  not  sufficient  to  cause  a  gen- 
eral advance  in  prices  the  new  crop  beans  of 
Large  Whites.  Red  Mexicans,  Pinks  and 
Bayos  sold  at  higher  prices.  Some  of  the  old 
crop  Bayos  were  also  sold  at  50  cents  ad- 
vance over  last  week's  quotations.  The  new 
interest  in  beans  is  welcomed  by  the  local 
dealers. 

Variety  Old  crop       New  crop 

Bayos   $7.00@7.25  8.00®8.75 

Blackeyes   $5.75®  6.00    6.00  ®  6.15 

Cranberry   $6.00®  6.25    7.25®  7.75 

Pinks   $5.50®  6.75  6.90®6.25 

Red  Mexican   $5.00® 5.75    6.25  6.75 

Tepary   $2  . 60®  2  76   

Garbanzos   9.50  @  10 .00 

Large  Whites   $5.25®5.50    5.00® 6.10 

Small  Whites   $6.00®  6.26    6.00®  0.25 

Limas    $14.60 

do.  Baby   13.00 

POULTRY. 

The  bottom  dropped  out  of  the  market  for 
small  broilers  this  week,  the  price  for  the  best 
receding  7  cents.  Larger  broilers  were  also 
weak  and  lower  on  lack  of  demand.  Dressed 
turkeys  were  weak  and  the  trade  seemed  deter- 
mined not  to  pay  more  than  45  cents  for  se- 
lected stock.  At  the  same  time  the  price  of 
live  turkeys  was  well  maintained.  Old  geese 
advanced  in  price  to  almost  a  parity  for  the 
young  stock  on  the  holiday  demand  and  the 
fact  that  young  geese  are  not  yet  in  good 
condition  for  the  market. 

Broilers,  1%  lbs.  under   30®  40c 

do.  2  to  3  lbs  32®  36c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  32®  33c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  34®  35c 

do.  Leghorns   ,  30®  33c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   30®  32c 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


Old  Roosters,  colored,  per  lb  2Ze 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb...  40®45c 

do.  live   38®  40c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  28®  30c 

do.  old,  per  lb  20  4»28c 

Squabs,  per  lb  60®  65c 

Ducks,  young  28®  30c 

do.  old,  per  lb  25®  27* 

'Belgian  hares   .  .16@20e 

Jack  Rabbits  $1.50®  3.50 

BITTER. 

There  was  not  much  activity  in  the  butter 
market  during  the  past  week  and  extra  showed 
fluctuations  of  only  a  half  cent.  Storage  but- 
ter and  substitutes  are  being  used  in  increas- 
ing amounts,  and  it  seems  doubtful  if  butter 
will  advance  to,  a  much  higher  figure  than  at 
present.  Last'  year  and  the  previous  year, 
December  averages  for  butter  were  approxi- 
mately four  cents  higher  than  the  respective 
November  average.  But  November  of  last 
year  averaged  about  7  cents  less  tlian  the 
average  of  this,  year,  while  the  average  of 
two  years  ago  was  about  twenty-five  cents 
less  than  this  year. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   64      64      63%  63%  64  64 

EGGS. 

Eggs  have  reacted  from  the  extreme  low 
prices  of  last  year  to  within  2%  cents  of  last 
week's  eiigh  point.  The  Eastern  markets  are 
very  strong.  Selected  extras  selling  in  New 
York  today  at  98c  to  $1.00.  All  other  de- 
scriptions of  eggs  showed  considerable  ad- 
vance on  the  New  York  market  today,  and 
these  quotations  were  received  after  the  local 


price  for  the  day  was  made.  This  would  in- 
dicate higher  prices  tomorrow  unless  an  un- 
expected break  occurs  in  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets. The*  prices  of  pullets  and  undersized 
closed  higher  in  this  market,  the  former  being 
within  a  cent  and  the  latter  withtn  a  cent 
and  a  half  of  last  week's  high.  Shipments 
East  from  points  of  production  continue.  > 
Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Hu.-  Wed. 

Extras   73%  73%  73%  79%  79%  80% 

Dirties.No.1  ..      -. . 

Ex.  pullets  60      60%  60%  62  %  03%  64% 
Undersized    .57      67%  68      60      60%  61 
CUKES  K. 

While  there  was  little  activity  in  the  cheese 
market  this  week  some  demand  developed  for 
California  fancy  flats  and  Y.  A.  Bach  de- 
scription advanced  a  half  cent  on  the  'de- 
mand. Oregon  Y.  A.  advanced  to  a  parity 
with  the  California  product. 
California  Flats,  fancy   ......32c 

do.  Firsts  .».  27c 

Y.  AM  Fancy  34c 

Oregon  Triplet   30  %c 

do,  Y.  A  .  34c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  apple  market  is  rapidly  becoming  ex- 
clusively one  for  the  Oregon  descriptions. 
While  there  are  still  some  small  lots  of  Cali- 
fornia bellflowers  they  have  little  or  no  in- 
fluence in  the  market.  California  pippins  are 
in  good  demand  and  quantity,  and  sell  at  a 
higher  range.  Raspberries  are  now  a  thing  of 
the  past,  and  while  it  Is  expected  a  case  or 
two  may  be  received  from  time  to  time  if 
the  rain  holds  off.  their  quality  is  not  good 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


•  San  Franclsro,  November  19,  1919. 
CATTLE — The  market  situation  during  the 
past  week  has  changed  but  little.  The  con- 
tinued dry  weather  is  moving  some  stockmen 
to  part  with  cattle  they  would  otherwise  pre- 
fer to  keep.  The  demand  continues  good  for 
well-finished  steers.  Range  and  dairy  calves 
are  both  in  good  request. 

Steers.  No.  1.  1000-1200  lbs  10%®  lie 

do.  No.  1.  1200-1400  lbs  10  ®10%c 

do.  2nd  quality    8  %  ®  9c 

do.  thin  6%  ®  7%c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   8  %  ®  9c 

do,  2nd  quality    7    ®  7%c 

do.  thin   4  %  ®  6c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good    5  %  ®  6  %  c 

do.  Fair   4%®  5%e 

do.  Thin    3  %  ®  4%c 

Calves,  lightweight  11c 

do,  medium  10c 

do.  heavy    8®  0c 

SHEEP — The  supply  of  mutton  sheep  and 
lambs  about  keeps  pace  with  market  demand. 
There  is  a  disposition  to  keep  all  suitable 
stock  for  breeding  purposes.  Quotations  un- 
changed. 

Lambs,  yearling   10c 

do.  milk   12®13%c 

Sheep,    wethers    0®  0%c 

do,  ewes    6  %  @  7c 

HOGS— The  recent  sudden  advance  has  been 
checked,    as   the  higher  prices  brought  out 
freer  offerings.     The  price  situation  remains 
the  same,  though  the  market  is  strong. 
Hogs.  hard,  grain-fed.  100  to  150  lbs.  15  %c 

do,  150  to  225  lbs  •.  16c 

do.  225  to  300  lbs  15  %e 

do.  300  to  400  ..,  14%c 

Los  Angeles,  November  18,  1910. 

CATTLE — Steers  in  light  supply  and  best 
in  good  demand.  Prices  are  firm  in  this 
market,  and  unchanged. 

Per  cwt.  f..  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000®1100  lbs.   .  .$9.50®  11.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   $8. (A)®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $7.60®  8.00 

Canners   $5.00®  5.60 

HOGS — Receipts  of  hogs  falling  off  and 
higher  under  lighter  offerings.  Demands  re- 
ported to  be  very  good. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averag'g  275®  350  lbs.  $11.00®  12.50 

Light   $14.00®  16.00 

Heavy    averag'g   335  ®  37.")   lbs   $13.00  fie  14.00 


Rough  docked  30  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Lambs  in  very  good  demand,  but 
on  ewes  and  wethers  the  sale  is  slow.  Prices 
unchanged  and  the  same  as  last  week. 

Prime  wethers  $8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings   $8.60®  0.50 

Prime  ewes   $6.00®  8.60 

Lambs   $12.60®  13.50 


PORTLAND  LIVE  STOCK. 
,      Portland.  Ore.,  November  18.  1910. 

CATTLE — -Steady:  receipts.  224.  Steers, 
best.  $9.50®  10.50:  good  to  choice.  $0010.50; 
medium  to  good.  $8®  9-  lair  to  good.  $7® 8; 
common  to  fair,  $5.50®  6.50:  good  to  choice 
rows  and  heifers,  $6.50® 7.50:  fair  to  medi- 
um. $5.50^16.60;  canners,  $6.50® 0.50:  bulls. 
$4.75®  5.76;  prime  light  calves,  $12  50®14; 
heavy  calves.  $7®  13,501  stockers  and  feeders, 
$tt.50®8.75. 

HOBS — Steady:  receipts,  372.  Prime  mixed. 
$16®  16.60;  medium.  $15®  16:  rought 
heavies,  $14 till .56;  pigs,  $14.50®  15.50. 

SHEEP — Steady;  receipts-.  60.  Eastern 
lambs.  $11®12.25;  valley.  $10.60011.25: 
feeders.  $8®  9;  yearlings.  $7.50® 9;  wethers. 
$7.50@8.50;  ewes.  $5®  7. 


EASTERN. 
Chicago,  November  18.  1919. 
HOGS — Receipts.  58.000:  estimated  tomor- 
row. 25,000;  weak.  10c®  16c  lower;  top, 
$14.75:  bulk.  $14.35314.65;  heavy.  $14.25 
®14.70;  medium.  $14.35®  14.75;  light. 
$14.25®  14.65;  light  light.  $14®  14  50;  heavy 
packing  sows,  smooth.  $13.60®  14.15;  pack- 
ing sows,  rough,  $13®  13.50;  pigs.  $14® 
14.75. 

CATTLE — Receipts.  '30.000;'  estimated  to- 
morrow. 18,000:  lower.  Beef  steers :'  Medium 
and  heavyweight,  choice  and  prime,  $18®20; 
medium  and  good,  $10.50®  18;  common.  $8.50 
fri  10.50:  Light  weight,  'good  and  choice, 
S13.50  <tv  10.50;  common  and  medium,  $7.75 
f.<  1.1.50.  Butcher  cattle:  Heifers.  $6.«5® 
14.75:  cows,  $6.40®  13.25.  Canners  and  cut- 
ters. $5.50® 6.40;  veal  calves,  $17.50®  18.50: 
feeder  steers.  $7®  13;  stockcr  steers,  $6®  10: 
Western  range  steers,  $7.25®  16;  cows  and 
heifers,  $6.60®  12.60. 

SHEEP — Receipts,  32,000:  estimated  to- 
morrow. 25.000;  unsettled.  Lambs,  $12.50® 
15:  culls  and.  common,  $8.75®  12.25;  ewes, 
common,  $3® 6.75:  breeding,  $6.50®  11.50. 
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and  there  is  little  demand, 
also   becannng   scarce,  but 
good  for  the  season. 
Apples,  Jonathan,  Oregon    ...... $2 

do*.  Spitzenlicrg,  Oregon  .  .  .".  .$2 

do,  Bellflower   

do,  Pippins.  Calif  $2 

do.  OreguiiB,  other   $3 

Quinces   .. . . ;  P. .   $1 

Peas   .........   $2 

Strawberries   $18.00  ®20i 

Rasplicrries   Ho 

Grapes  $1.50®% 

P'B-s  • ...  t ,  .t . .  >. .  .$1.50  ®3 

CITRUS  FRUITS 
Navels  began  to  arrive  a  few  days  ago  asft 
they  are  now  in  fair  quantity  along  tS 
street.  They  sell  from  $5  to  $5.50  per  boB 
Valeneias'  are  still  in  quantity  and  have  besV 
reduced  in  price  to  $4.50  lor  the  best.  GrapjK 
.i  '.nt  is  coming  In  in  good  supply  and  is  seflj 
ing  at  lower  prices  than  a  week  ago.  LemoflJ 
have  been  lowered  a  dollar  a  box  for  aw 
varieties  on  account  of  general  weakness  A 
the  citrus  market. 

Oranges,   Valeneias   $4 .00®  4 ML 

Lemons,  fancy  $6.50  ®0.(sV 

do,  choice   $4.50®5.S 

do.   standard   S3  50 m. 4.3 

Tangerines  ;   $1.50''t  .104 

DRIED  FRI  ITS. 
The  dried  fruit  market  was  steady  thfl 
week  with  no  changes  in  quotations.  Loqfl 
dealers  consider  the  market  in  good  conditio] 
anil  do  net  look  lor  material  chances  in  the 
near  future. 

Apples   17®  18csm 

Pears    lu®18)flj 

Apricots  21®  28c 

Prunes  11®  13c 

Figs.  Adriatic  12®  18s 

do,  Cahmyrna    15®  21c 

HONEY. 

Honey  felt   the  effect  of   the  approaehiafl 

holiday,  and  while  there  was  no  weakening  fl 
prices  there  seemed  to  be  a  total  lack  of  iflj 

tercst. 

Water  White   18®  201 

Light  Amber  (Mountain)   1-  -i  I  He 

do    (Alfalfa)   14»flsJ 

,     ,  BICE. 

Rice  quotations  quiet  and  unchanged.  S-S 
Siam  Usual  is  quoted  at  $10.35  for  Novcmtsfl 
and  December  delivery,  wHilc  the  same  descrlflj 
tion  is  quoted  15  cents  higher  for  delivery  ,9 
January  and  February. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


Special  Deciduous  Market  Report 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  *.  I..  Nagle.) 


Saeraniento,  Cal.,  November  17.  1919. 

Unfavorable  and  very  cold  weather  in  many 
of  the  Eastern  markets  during  the  past  week, 
and  due  to  the  fact  also  that  many  of  the 
offerings  contained  good  and'  unsound  fruit, 
accounts  for  the  wide  range  in  prices. 

The  continuing  demand  for  wine  grapes, 
however,  cleaned  up  many  markets  on  stock 
unsuitable  for  consumption:  in  fact,  wine 
grapes  outsold  fancy  stock  liable  grapes.  The 
movement  'in  transit  is  light  and  the  ship- 
ments will  probably  finish  for  the  State  this 
week. 

Almerias  from  Spain  put  in  their  appear- 
ance about  ten  days  ago,  bat  there  is  a  wide 
range  In  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  the  stock 
selling  from  $1  to  $15  a  barrel. 

All  markets  should  show  a  continued  active 
demand  on  sound  arrivals  and  though  quite  a 


proportion  of  the  fruit  in  transit  is  showing 
the  effect  of  frost  damage,  this  stock  should 
be  picked  up  readily  by  wine  grape  buyers  at 
satisfactory  prices. 

Averages  for  the  week: 
CHICAGO :— Emperor  Grapes.  $1.04;  Corni- 
ehon,  $2.24;  Zinfandel.  $2.00:  Tokays,  $1.78: 
Malagas,  $2.56;  Mission,  $2.15.  % 

NEW  YORK: — Malaga  Grapes.  $2.38:  To- 
kays, $1.75;  Emperors,  $1.00;  Cornichon, 
$2.13;  Alicante  Bouschet.  $2.80;  Muscat. 
$1.56;  Mission.  $2.10:  Zinfandel.  $2.05;  Win- 
ter Nelis  Pears,  $3.43;  P.  Barry.  $4.57;  E. 
Beurre.  $3.70. 

BOSTON:  —  Cornichon.  $2.18;  Tokays. 
$1.05:  Emperors,  $2.20;  Malagas.  $2.25; 
Zinfandel.  $1.00;  Mission.  $2.30:  Muscats. 
$1.10;  E.  Beurre  Pears.  $3.90:  B.  Clairgeau, 
$5.05:  Winter  Nells.  $4.30;  Mission.  $2.60. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


During  the  past  week  the  Valencia  market 
has  been  very  much  easier.  As  a  result  prices 
in  auction  centers  have  lowered  $1  per  box, 
while  a  decline  of  50  cents  per  box  was 
felt  in  the  private. sale  markets.  This  decrease 
in  price  is  due  doubtless  to  the  trade  waiting 
for  the  early  navels,  to  appear  on  the  market, 
but  with  Thanksgiving  near  there  is  renewed 
activity  for  the  Valencia  crop.  There  are 
probably  1,500  cars  of  Valeneias  remaining 
for  shipment  after  this  week.    F.  o.  b.,  Cali- 


fornia quotations  are  on  a  basis  of  $4  to 
$4.50  on  Valeneias. 

It  is  reported  that  four  or  five  cars  of  the 
new  navel  crop  are  moving  daily  from  north 
of  the  Tehachapi.    They  are  coloring  up  well. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  approx- 
imately 40.000  boxes  of  foreign  lemons  on 
hand,  there  is  also  a  fair  demand  for  Califor- 
nia lemons,  on  a  basis  of  $5  to  $4  f.  o.  b. 

The  total  shipment  of  cars  of  oranges  for 
the  past  week  were  417;  while  there  were  92 
cars  of  lemons  shipped. 


Los  Angeles,  November  18.  19U 
BUTTER. 

Prices  remain  unchanged  since  reported  la 
week.     Demand  holding  up  and  receipts  • 
siderably  lighter  than  a  week  ago.  being  SOtfj 

900  lbs. 

Fresh,  California,  extra  creamery  6&K 

do,  prime  first   6Ml 

do.  first   CfH 

EGGS'. 

Eggs  selling  very  well  and  the  market  Hi 
quoted  lower.     Receipts  also  lighter,  for  iflj 

week,  491  cases. 
Fresh  ranch,  extras   ZS 

do,  case  count  ,.  

do,  pullet.-   •  

POULTRY. 

Receipts  are  light.  Broilers  and  friers  Wt 
good  demand  and  quoted  higher.  Heavy  hesS 
also  selling  well.  Slow  sale  on  light  hens.  Ts^ 
market  is  firm  on  turkeys  and  ducks,  and; 
good  demand  is  reported  for  them.  Very  duU 
on  geese. 

Broilers.   1  to  1%    lbs   4V 

Broilers,   1%    to   1%    lbs  45sj 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  3$S 

Hens   .  .  33  ®  3jM 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  dp  .  . .  -3flj 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  10V 

Turkeys  36  ■  37« 

Ducks     25@3jBJ 

Geese       SsBT 

VEGETABLES. 
Offerings  in  this  market  are  lighter.  TtBl 
demand  for  all  choice  to  fancy  fresh  is  verjt 
good.    Prices  reported  are  considerably  highafl 
than  quoted  a  week  ago. 

Potatoes.  Northern  Burbanks.  . .  .$3.30<!i  .'i.3fc 
do.   Idaho    Russet",   cwt.  .....  .$3.00®  3.gf> 

Sweet  Potatoes   $2.00  f 

Onions.  Stockton,  yellows.  cwt...$3.85< 

do.  Whits  Globe,  cwt  $3.60 1 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.25 1 

•Lettnce.  crate   $2,501 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   00c® 

Summer   Squash,    lug   90e®  $!.$■ 

Peas,  per  lb  12@lHl 

Kentucky  Wonders  1 5  fa  16> 

String  Beans.  Green   14®UHJ 

Tomatoes,  lug  box   85  fa  90s 

I. una  Beans,  local,  lb  S® 

Cucumbers,   local,   lug  box   .  .  .  j . $2 .50 it 2.1H 

Watermelons   7 .'«•«/  51. Oft 

Peppers,    Bell,   lb  6®M 

Casabas.  lb  l®H«r 

Celery,  crate  $3.50  fa  3.71 

Cauliflower,    crate   $3.00®2.9 

FRUITS. 

The  demand  in  tin--  market  is  gusl  for  all 
choice  to  fancy  Receipts  falling  off  on  most 
everything  but  apples.  Prices  are  gencraHK 
higher.    Quinces  now  listed  and  selling  at  flf 

and  4c  the  pound. 

Grapes.  Malaga,  lb  1 1  'u  lie 

do.  Tokays   11  ®lfH 

Pears.  Bartlett.  lb  

Japanese.  Persimmons,  lb  5®  14 

Apples — Bellfleure.  4  tier   $1  T.Vu  1.8 

do,  Jonathan,  packed  box....  $2.75®3.fl 
do.  Red  Permain.  packed  box.  .$3.00®2.1 
do.  White  Permain.  packed  box  $2  00®  2.9 
do,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins,  pkd 

v  box'  $3.00 ® 2 Mb 

do.Spitzenburg.    packed   box .  .    $:i.oo«r  3.8» 

Quinces,  lb  3®4* 

BEANS. 

Very  little  doing  in  this  market.    All  prio 
the  same  as  quoted  last  week. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $12.1 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $6J 

Small  white.  i*r  cwt  $6J 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt  $5.no®5.i 

Tepary,   per  cwt  $3.0063.1 

Pink,  per  cwt  $6J 


nAY. 

Receipts  are  light  but  demand  is  very  good 
or  both  grain  hay  and  alfalfa.    Prices  quoted 
re  the  same  as  last. 
P.  O.  B.  Los  Angeles. 

larley  hay,  ton   $22.00  ©  25.00 

lat   hiy,    ton   $24.00®  26  00 

tlfalfa  Northern,  ton   $24.00  («i 25  00 

Jfalfa  local,  ton   $25.00  (tn  27  00 

traw  $10.00  @  12.00 

TURKEYS  FOR  THANKSGIVING. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  storage  houses  are  entirely 
:leaned  up  on  turkeys,  leaving  the 
ield  open  for  fresh  stock.  With  ev- 
;ry  dealer  competing  to  get  stock  to 
ill  his  orders,  the  price  of  turkeys 
vas  run  up  entirely  too  high  to  suit 
he  buying  public,  with  the  result  that 
he  market  has  reacted,  and  turkeys 
:hat  would  bring  50c  to  53c  in  trie 
narket  last  week,  are  unsalable  at 
47c  today.  We  refer,  of  course,  only 
:o  top  stock.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Jie  high  prices  on  turkeys  have  in- 
'uced  hundreds  of  new  raisers  to  go 
nto  the  business,  California  will  pro- 
duce this  year  a  crop  estimated  at 
0  per  cent  in  advanc*  of  any  previous 
ear. 

On  account  of  a  very  large  produc- 
ions,  we  do  not  believe  prices  will 
je  maintained  within  3c  to  4c  of  the 

resent  ruling  market:  for  not  only 

re  there  a  greater  number  of  unem- 

loyed  men  in  California  than  ever 
jftfore,    but    the    fights    now  being 

aged  against  the  high  cost  of  living 
s  asking  the  housewife  to  think  twice 

efore  she  will  put  $5.00  into  a  turkey 
or  the  family.  We  candidly  believe 
hat  turkeys  will  have  to  be  purchased 

holesale  at  a  price  which  will  re- 
ail  to  the  consumer  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed 50c,  which  will  mean  the  whole- 
ale  jobbing  prices  around  40c  to  42c 
ith,  of  course,  the  usual  differen- 
ials  on  off-grades. 

Pack  hens  side  up;  toms  breast  up 
n  separate  cases,  and  give  exact  con- 
ents  of  each  case,  whether  toms, 
«nsv  fancy  or  No.  2's. 

Ship  Thanksgiving  stock  not  later 
han  Monday,  November  24th,  other- 

ise  you  will  miss  the  best  market. 


Sacramento,  who  will  handle  the  sale 
just  returned  from  Reno,  where  he 
reports  the  cattle  to  be  in  fine  shape 
although  only  recently  taken  off  the 
range.  They  are  all  deep  red  in 
color. 


0NKJ0  RANCH  HAS  CHOICE  ONES. 

The  Conejo  Ranch,  which  is  located 
n  the  Ventura  Highway,  40  miles 
orthwest  of  Los  Angeles,  is  rapidly 
aking  a  prominent  place  amongst  the 
purebred  swine-breeding  institutions 
f  the  State. 

»At  the  San  Francisco  National  Live 
Stock  Show,  which  has  just  closed, 
the  Conejo  herd  captured  10  Cham- 
ionships,  20  Firsts  and  19  Seconds, 
thirds  ,etc.  At  this  Show  the  awards 
included  the  Reserve  Grand  Champion 
hoar,  in  both  Duroc  and  Hampshire 
classes;  also  the  Junior  Champion 
boar  in  both  breeds.  The  Conejo  ex- 
hibit also  won  Grand  Champion  sow  in 
the  Duroc  Division,  Reserve  Grand 
Champion  sow  in  both  Duroc  and 
Hampshire  Divisions,  and  Senior  and 
Junior  Champion  sow  in  the  Duroc 
■class;  Champion  barrow  in  Hamp- 
shires;  also  First  Prize  Get  of  Sire 
and  Produce  of  Dam  in  Durocs  and 
Hampshires. 

Almost  as  creditable  a  winning  was 
made  at  the  Los  Angeles  Live  Stock 
Show,  which  was  held  in  October.  The 
Conejo  herds  captured  35  ribbons, 
which  included  Grand  Champion 
Hampshire  sow,  Senior  Champion 
Hampshire  sow,'  and  First  Prize  Pro- 
duce of  Dam  and  Get  of  Sire. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  Show  an  exhibit 
of  the  Hereford  cattle  was  made, 
which  won  seven  ribbon  awards.  This 
is  the  first  showing  ever  made  by  this 
ranch  of  Hereford  cattle. 


SHORTHORN  SALE  SUPREME. 


W.  C.  Short  of  Reno,  Nev.,  one  of  the 
oldest  Shorthorn  breeders  in  the  West, 
has  announced  his  first  public  sale, 
putting  up  at  auction  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  at  Sacramento  on  Tuesday, 
December  11,  fifty-two  head  of  young 
bulls  and  females.  Short  acquired  a 
part  ownership  in  this  herd,  which 
was  established  in  the  early  seventies 
by  A.  Banta,  in  1898,  and  became  sole 
owner  in  1910.  Short  has  been  a  good 
buyer  at  Shorthorn  sales  in  Califor- 
nia and  the  East,  getting  the  kind  of 
bulls  that  made  his  herd  one  of  the 
best  in  the  great  cattle-growing  State 
of  Nevada.    Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman  of 


THE  WOOL  SITUATION. 

At  the  close  of  September  last  there 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
manufacturers  and  dealers  729,373,000 
lbs.  of  wool,  grease  equivalent.  Thest 
stocks  of  wool  were  8  per  cent  greater 
than  were  held  on  June  30,  1919,  and 
50  per  cent  greater  than  stock  held 
one  year  before.  At  the  present  rate 
of  consumption  it  is  pointed  out  that 
these  stocks  are  sufficient  to  last  for 
more  than  a  year.  The  only  grade  in 
which  there  is  a  shortage  is  that  of 
fine  wool.  Boston  holds  first  place 
among  the  wool  markets  of  the  coun- 
try, with  Philadelphia  ranking  second 
and  Chicago  third.  Fine  wools  are  in 
very  urgent  demand,  and  although 
low-grade  wools  are  lagging,  the  opin- 
ion prevails  among  traders  that  an  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  coarse  wolls  can 
not  long  be  delayed  as  they  must  be 
blended  with  the  finer  grades  to  meet 
the  enormous  demand  for  woolen 
goods. 


Classified  Advertisements 


RAIN  LACKING  IN  MOUNTAINS. 


Our  special  correspondent  reports 
feed  very  short  in  Tuolumne,  eastern 
Stanislaus,  eastern  Merced,  and  Mari- 
posa counties,  due  to  lack  of  rain  for 
the  last  two  seasons.  No  rain  after 
the  last  of  March  for  two  years. 
Ranchers  and  stockmen  around  La 
Grange,  which  is  centrally  located  for 
this  area,  who  have  been  up  in  the 
mountains,  also  bring  the  same  report 
from  the  Forest  Reserve.  The  stock 
is  correspondingly  poor,  and  probr/bly 
little  or  no  range  beef  will  be  shipped 
this  year.  The  fall  roundup  is  not 
complete,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
stockmen  wish  to  keep  the  stock  on 
the  forest  ranges  as  long  as  possible, 
holding  the  foothill  feed  until  the  first 
snows. 


PRIZE    WINNERS    SHIPPED  TO 
CHICAGO.. 


Under  the  management  of  Alex  Mc- 
Donald the  livestock  that  won  some  of 
the  highest  awards  at  the  recent  show 
in  San  Francisco  are  being  sent  to 
Chicago  to  compete  in  the  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Show  there. 


High  prices  for  rice  are  due  to  Ori- 
ental shortage.  Reports  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  are  that  an  em- 
bargo has  been  placed  on  all  exports 
and  a  Government  importation  has 
been  attempted.  The  Government  is 
handling  distribution  and  fixing  retail 
prices. 


There  has  been  an  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  leather  ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain  since  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. Sole  leather  constitutes  the 
chief  item. 


Early  Baart  wheat  seems  to  have 
proved  too  vigorous  for  the  rich 
lands  in  the  Byron  tract  of  Contra 
Costa  county,  according  to  D.  L. 
Schrader. 


IET-A-WITTE 

Reduced  Price"  W    «*  • 


■At  Reduced  Price 

lft  m  B°y  °n  y°ur  °wn 

^^^■T  terms.    Save  $15  to 
$200.  Catalog  FKEE. 

WtTTE  ENGINE  WORKS 
2860  K._n...  city.  Mo. 


28<;n 


Empire  Bids.. 


Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Rate  3y$  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  ROOF  NEW 
SIIPERCOTE   &  PROTEX 

THE  LEAK-PROOF  TWINS 
Absolutely  guaranteed  to  stop  all  leaks  in 
one  application.  Do  it  yourself.  No  need  of 
an  expert.  Mail  inquiries  solicited.  E.  L. 
HUBBARD,  Factory  Agent,  175  Grand  Ave., 
Oakland.    Lakeside  2632. 


FOR  SALE — California   Wonder   Corn  for 

seed.  A  new  white  dent.  Has  averaged  as 
high  as  six  good  ears  per  stalk  or  over  300 
bushels  per  acre.  Also  fifty  tons  of  ensilage. 
A  great  money  maker.  Order  now.  Price  35c 
per  pound.     James  McKee.  Riverside,  Cal. 


YOUNG  MAN  OR  WOMAN  wanted  to  care 
for  poultry  {White  Wyandottes)  department 
of  ranch  situated  on  Coast  in  San  Mateo 
county.  Previous  experience  necessary.  Ap- 
ply by  letter.  D.  Atkins,  260  California  St., 
San  Francisco. 


REMANUFACTURED  PIPE. 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


BOYS.  YOU  CAN   MAKE   MONEY  saving 

Pumpkin  seeds.  Write  for  particulars.  Bom- 
berger  Seed  Co.,  Modesto.  Cal. 

ELEPHANT  GRASS — Samples  free.-  Send 
10  cents  stamps  to  cover  wrapping  expense  and 
postage  for  about  one  pound  parcel.  S.  Tinel. 
Yucaipa,  Cal. 

SUDAN  —  We  want  to  buy  Sudan  grass 
seed.  Send  us  samples.  Bomberger  Seed  Co„ 
Modesto.  Cal. 

—  OLIVE- TREES— Budded-  Missions;  Whb]<£ 
sale  and  retail.  Duncan  C.  McCallum.  Oro- 
ville.  Cal. 


<01  VTK>  LANDS. 


BERRY  PLANTS  —  Strawberries,  Raspber- 
ries, Blackberries,  Currants,  Gooseberries.  Dew- 
berries and  Loganberries.  Order  now  to  as- 
sure delivery.  Write  M.  J.  Moniz,  Berry  Spe- 
cialist, Sebastopol,  California. 

ALL  SIZES  OF^IPEluVd  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipptd. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

HOLT  30-CATERPILLAR — new  tracks7~en~- 
grine  recently  overhauled.  5  disc  plow,  8-ft. 
double  disc  harrow.  A  bargain.  82,000.  Fair 
Oaks  Ranch,  Willets. 

DISC  WANTED— Teivfoot  double- disc  en- 
gine  second  hand.  State  make,  weight  and 
price.  Lake  County  Canning  Co.,  Upper  Lake, 
Cal. 


JOHN  DEERE  3  or  4  bottom.  i2-inoh 
power  lift  plow  with  4  sets  shares;  fine  condi- 
tion.   Lloyd  Gardner,  Leigh  Ave.,  Campbell. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED— The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Townsend  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BURBANK'S  Thornless-  Blackberry  plants. 
Price  reasonable.  Orders  taken  for  spring  de- 
livery.    Variety  Farm.  Clovis._Cal . 

MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley,  La  Mesa,  California. 


120  A.  MISSOURI  FARM, 
$8100;  Pr.  Horses, 

27  head  stock,  3  blooded  Poland-China  sows, 
poultry,  many  acres  crops,  all  included.  100 
acres  productive  tillage  and  alfalfa:  woven- 
wire-feneed  pasture,  wood,  timber.  100  apple. 
60  plum,  50  cherry  trees.  Good  house,  big 
barn,  granary,  smoke  house,  etc.  Good  man- 
agement should  net  82.000  to  83.000  annual 
profit  above  living  expenses.  Owner  with  an- 
other big  farm  cannot  handle  well;  88.100, 
part  cash,  gets  all.  Details  page  87.  Stroufs 
Farm  Bargains  23  States;  copy  free.  STROUT 
FARM  AGENCY.  831AF,  New  York  Life 
Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

?  FOR  SALE — Choice  JOlD^orTalfalfa^eeed' 
Also  1919  crop  black  amber.  Sorghum  seed. 
R.  D.  Westfall.  Grower.  Colusa,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 40  acres,  alfalfa  ranch:  good, 
new.  seven-room  house,  big  barn.  L.  Skad- 
sheim,  Winton,  Merced  Co.,  Cal. 


^&~r  FIRST-CLASS 
*S  JLfst  CHINESE  HELP 
Cooks,  Porters,  Farm  Hands,  General  Housework 
ONG  FOON,  1  Brenham  Place,  San  Francisco 
Telephones:  Kearny  3941.   China  190 

~~Do 
you 
Know 

hoWo 
MNKbYMnlL? 


FOR  SALE 

50  REGISTERED 

Duroc  Sows  and  Gilts 

BRED   AND  OPEN 


RANGING  IN   AGE   FROM  9  TO   14  MONTHS 
ALL  DEFENDER  AND  ORION  BREEDING. 
We  will  sell  this  entire  lot 
at  farmer  prices 


DIABLO  STOCK  FARM 


Phone  6-F-2. 


DANVILLE 

E.  F.  PETERSON,  Supt. 


TURKEYS  WANTED 

TOP  PRICES 

DRESSED   STOCK  PREFERRED 

There  will  be  a  good  market  for  Thanksgiving,  so  send  in  every  marketable  bird. 
Hold  thin  and  small  birds  for  Christmas.     Mark   each   tag  with   contents  of  ease. 

McCULLOUGH  PROVISION  CO. 

340  DAVIS  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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After  30  Da 


Jules  Melotte  — "The  Edison  of  Europe"  — 
has  won  for  Belgium  a  world-wide  reputation  for  per- 
fect skimming  methods.  Belgium,  the  greatest  dairy 
country  —  whose  farms  average  less  than  six  acres 
apiece — saves  every  atom.  Watte  is  unknown. 

Jules  Melotte  has  made  more  valuable  cream 

separator  patents  than  probably  all  other  inventor* 
together!  These  wonderful  patents,  including  the 
Self-Balancing  Bowl,  he  has  combined  in  his  great 
Belgian  Melotte  Separator.  No  other  separator  in 
the  world  is  like  the  famous  Belgian  Melotte! 

264  International  Prizes 

The  Melotte  has  won  every  important  European  contest  the 
last  sixteen  years.  His  Europe's — tt  is  the  world's— greatest  separator. 
In  England,  for  example,  where  over  a  dozen  cream  separators  are 
made,  55  per  cent  in  use  today  are  Belgian  Melottes  I 

1  EfcaYPSll*  Iwlliir^IltPP  Due  to  its  wonderful  Self-Balancing  Bowl,  its 
W1MII.CHII.CC  eimple  gearing,  its  sturdy  construction,  its  entire 
simplicity  and  great  efficiency,  the  Melotte  Separator  can  be  sold  under  a  binding  iS-Ymar 
Guarantee—  a  guarantee  100  per  cent  stranger  than  that  given  with  any  other  separator. 
The  Melotte  easily  gives  double  the  wear  and  service  of  any  American  aeparator. 


NO  MONEY  DOWN— 30  Days'  Free  Trial— then,  if  sat- 
isfied, only  $7.50  and  a  few  monthly  payments — AND — the  wonder- 
ful Belgian  Melotte  Cream  Separator  is  yours.  Write  today  for  catalog 
— it  tells  all.  Before  you  buy  any  separator  we  want  you  to  TRY  — 
at  our  expense— this  prize-winning  separator  of  all  Europe.  We 
want  you  to  use  it  as  if  it  were  your  own.  Put  it  to  every  test.  Then, 
after  30  days,  return  it  if  you  choose.  We  will  pay  freight  both  ways 
— the  trial  won't  cost  you  a  cent. 

IMo  Money  Down 

Before  you  pay  any  money  we  want  you  to  prove  for 
yourself  just  what  the  Melotte  will  do.   Use  it  for  30  days.  See  how 
easily  it  operates.    See  how  easily  it  is  kept  clean  and  sanitary.  Note 
the  simplicity  —  the  durability.   Test  the  Self-Balancing  Bowl! 
Learn  why  the  bowl  can't  vibrate  or  get  out  of  balance — why  it  can't 
remix  cream  with  milk  —  why  it  is  the  recognized  world's  closest 
skimming  device.  Compare  Mr.  Melotte's  great  separator  with  all 
others.  Do  this:  Get  them  ALL  on  trial.  Test  the  Melotte  side 
by  side  with  every  other  separator.  See  which  works  the  easiest 
— which  is  most  profitable — which  operates  at  least  expense  — 
which  is  most  sanitary  and  easiest  to  clean.  Then,  take  your  skim 

milk  to  a  creamery — let  them  prove 
which  separator  skims  the  cleanest!  We 
welcome  such  a  test!    Mail  coupon  at 
once — get  full  details. 

Easy  Payments 

If,  after  30  days'  trial,  you  are  con- 
vinced —  as  we  know  you  will  be  —  that 
Mr.  Melotte  has  the  best  cream  separator 
on  the  market;  that  it  will  get  more  cream 
and  bigger  profits;  that  it  will  wear  longer, 
work  easier  and  give  greater  satisfaction 
than  any  other  separator — send  only  $7.50.  Balance 
in  small  monthly  payments.  Our  easy  terms  show 
OUR  confidence  in  the  Melotte!  You  can  pay  for 
it  right  from  your  increased  profits!  Let  the  Melotte 
pay  for  itself  while  it  works  for  you!  Get  full 
particulars.    Write  or  send  the  coupon  at  once. 


Easiest  to  Clean 

Few  plain  discs,  all  alike, 
go  back  in  bowl  in  any 
order.    Bowl  chamber  is 

Porcelain  Lined 

Has  smooth,  rounded 
surface  —  no  crevices. 
Easy  to  clean  as  a  china 
plate.  Can't  rust.  One-half 
less  tinware  tokeep  clean. 

Easiest  to  Turn 

We  guarantee  the  600-lb.  ca- 
pacity Melotte  turns  easier 
than  any  other  separator  of 
300-lb.  capacity.  Bowl  spins 
25  minutes  after  you  stop 
cranking  unless  you  apply 
brake.  No  other  separator 
needs  a  brake. 


Made  in 
Belgium 


Valuable  Books  FREE  J 


The  Melotte  Separator.^.  Vft.^.r 
Dept.^BOS  .  2843  W.  19th  St.,  Chic.go 


"Profitable  Dairying",  a  valuable  88-page  book  on  dairying, 
is  tbe  work  of  B.  H.  Benkendorf.Wisconsin  Dairy  School  Agricul- 

Ntural  College,  andK.  L. Hatch,  Winnebago  County  Agricultural 
School,  Winneconne,  Wis.  Contains  no  advertising.    A  real, 
practical,  common  sense  treatise,  telling  everything  about 
cows  and  dairying — how  to  feed  and  care  for  dairy  Rattle 


Without  obligation  or  cost  to  rne      ^      -hc^  to"  make  more  money  out  of  your  cows.  Every 
.  '  ▼        farmer  should  have  this  bflok.   Sent  free  —  together 

Also  latest.  Melotte  Separator    ▼  ^       wilh  our  Melotte  Catalog  which  gives  the  full  story 

about  the  Melotte  Separator  and  its  inventor, 
Jules  Melotte.    Get  these  books  FREE.  Mail 
A       the  coupon  NOW  ! 


send  me  your  book 

ins".      Also  latest  Melotte  Separator 
Catalog  and  details  of  your  free  trial, 
monthly  payment,  no-money-down  offer. 


Name . 


Address. 


The  Melotte  Separator 

H.  B.  Babton,  U.  S.  Manager 

Dept.         2843 W.  19th  St.,  Chicago 


What 

U.  S.  Gov't.  Says 

Vibration  of  a  separator's  bowl  will 
quickly  cost  you  more  money  in  cream 

waste  than  the  price  of  your  separator.  U.  S.  Gov't 
Bulletin  No.  201  says  that  a  perfectly  true  motion 
of  the  bowl  is  absolutely  necessary.  The  bowl 
is  the  vital  part  of  any  separator  the  part  where 
the  cream  separation  takes  place. 

Self-Balancing  Bowl 

Jules  Melotte — with  his  wonder- 
ful, patented  self  balancing  bowl  has 

solved  the  problem  of  perfect  skimming.  The 
Melotte  bowl  is  the  ONLY  ball-bearing  separator 
bowl.  It  CANNOT  vibrate.  It  hangs  down 
from  a  single  ball-bearing  and  spins  like  a  |top. 
Can't  get  out  of  balance — can't  cause  currents  in 
the  cream — can't  remix  cream  with  milk.  It  is 
simple — durable — fool  proof. 
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Fruiting  of  the  Date  Palm  in  Cafc 


orma 


Written  (or  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

OW  THAT  THE  DATE  PALM  has  advanced  so  far  into  the 
realm  of  commercial  achievement  in  the  Coachella  and  Im- 
perial valleys,  in  the  southeast  corner  of  California,  that  a 
speaker  at  the  Chico  convention  anticipated  that  the  new  plant- 
ings would  proceed  at  the  rate  of  a  square  mile  a  year  until 
fruit  went  out  of  the  State  in  trainloads,  it  is  interesting  to 


the  cured 

remember  that  the  adaptations  of  California  to  the  free  fruiting  of  the  date 
palm  are  not  restricted  to  the  district  which  is  now  manifesting  most  en- 
terprise in  the  development  of  the  date  industry.  It  is  interesting  also  to 
remember  that  the  establishment  of  that  industry  about  twenty  years  ago 
in  the  region  which  now  cherishes  it, 
was  not  a  discovery,  but  was  really  a 
stage  or  phase  of  development  on  the 
basis  of  earlier  demonstrated  adapta- 
tions; and  though  this  phase  is  most 
important  industrially  and  naturally 
the  intensity  of  application  to  its  re- 
quirements has  given  us  by  far  the 
most  important  knowledge  of  the 
plant  and  disclosed  original  methods 
in  the  handling  of  it  and  its  products, 
there  still  remains  the  fact  that  the 
date  palm  manifested  its  own  accept- 
ance of  California  conditions  more 
than  twenty  years  before  the  first 
palm  of  the  new  regime  of  enter- 
prise was  planted  in  the  valleys  which 
are  now  justly  proud  of  their  achieve- 
ments. 

It  has  always  been  that  way  in  the 
development  of  special  industries  in 
California.  Individuals  in  particular 
localities,  who  have  given  strenuous 
attention  to  particular  products,  have 
conscientiously  declared  their  regions 
the  "homes"  of  this  and  that  plant 
which  yielded  the  product  upon  which 
they  had  developed  their  industry. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  in  that  for 
they  have  domiciled  the  plant,  de- 
fined its  purpose  and  attained  its  com- 
mercial success  with  much  insight,  in- 
vention and  enterprise.  The  only 
charge  we  have  in  mind  is  a  certain 
narrowness  of  conception,  and  we  cite 
that  merely  to  enforce  the  fact  that 
the  resources  and  adaptations  of  Cal- 
ifornia are  greater  and  more  wide- 
reaching  than  any  regional  man  or 
set  of  men  can  possibly  be. 

Very  interesting  details  might  be 
clustered  around  the  proposition  that 
California  is  greater  and  broader  than 
any  man's  conception  of  her  adapta- 
tion to  industries.    While  Southern 

California  was  concentrating  along  citrus  lines  in  the  '80's  the  conclusion 
was  that  the  central  interior  regions  were  not  adapted  to  citrus,  because 
those  regions  were  concentrating  on  deciduous  fruits.  Vice  versa,  the  south 
was  proclaimed  not  adapted  to  deciduous  fruits.  During  the  last  thirty  years 
the  Sierra  foothills  and  mesas  in  the  central  part  of  the  State  have  developed 
great  citrus  productions,  and  Southern  California  mountain  valleys  have  de- 
veloped commercial  production  of  apples,  pears  and  cherries.  There  are 
hosts  of  such  demonstrations  that  popular  conceptions  have  been  narrow  as 
the  men  who  made  them,  while  nature  has  waited  patiently  for  them  to 
«xpand  their  ideas  and  start  their  industries  in  broader  harmony  with  the 
adaptations  which  California  affords.  The  fact  is  that  California  has  prob- 
ably no  very  best  place  for  anything,  but  has  many  places  of  similar  excel- 
lence here  and  there  among  her  various  topographies  and  exposures,  and  it  is 
up  to  men  to  find  them.  California  is  still  playing  a  great  game  of  hide-and- 
8eek  with  her  industrial  children,  and  may  almost  be  thought  to  be  laughing 


DATE  FALSI  FRUITING  FORTY-TWO  YEARS  AT  WINTERS. 
The  ladder  stands  against  the  hearing  tree;  the  taller  Is  gtaminate.    Scene  in  the  pioneer 
uarden  of  the  lute  John  R.  Wolfskin.    Photo  by  <W.  R.  Nutting. 


at  their  pranks  of  discovery  and  self-^  jpriation. 

All  this  preaching  has  no  more  @?  ,,on  to  narrowness  of  conception 
with  regard  to  adaptation  to  the  dat  .an  it  has  to  other  plants  nor  more 
to  do  with  plants  than  it  has  to  do  with  cows  and  their  dairy  doings-but 
we  take  a  text  from  the  date  palm  because  we  desire  to  present  a  very  in 
teresting  picture,  which  brings  up  to  date  the  history  of  the  plants  of  which 
we  wrote  in  these  columns  in  September,  1877,  and  pictured  at  that  time  the 
product  thereof.  We  are  indebted  for  this  picture,  which  went  into  the 
camera  last  week,  to  W.  R.  Nutting,  who  was  not  only  the  pioneer  in  color 
picturing  of  California,  but  since  1887  has  been  periodically  depicting  the 

progress  of  these  palms— thus  these 
plants  have  been  the  pets  of  the  writer 
for  forty-two  years  and  of  Mr.  Nutting 
for  thirty-two  years,  and  both  of  us 
have  gained  the  idea  that  we  know 
something  about  how  date  palms  be- 
have in  California.  Possibly,  in  con- 
nection with  Mr.  Nutting's  new  pic- 
ture we  may  be  pardoned  for  recall- 
ing what  we  wrote  so  long  ago,  as  it 
contains  that  which  modern  histor- 
ians most  highly  esteem,  viz.:  con- 
temporaneous records  of  events.  This 
is  the  story  of  the  plants  which  are 
now  shown  thirty  years  older  than 
when  the  account  was  written  in  1889 
for  "The  Vacaville  District,"  the  first 
volume  of  interpretative  color-printing 
in  connection  with  California  fruit- 
growing: 

"The  Putah  creek  region  is  en- 
titled to  fame  as  the  first  locality  in 
the  United  States  to  produce  the  date 
of  commerce.  There  were  date  palms 
at  the  old  missions,  but  no  record  of 
their  fruiting  is  found,  and  other  dates 
have  been  planted  by  Americans  in 
Southern  California,  but  had  not 
fruited  up  to  1877,  when  clusters  of 
dates  were  shown  at  the  Mechanics' 
Fair  in  San  Francisco.  These  trees 
are  growing  on  the  place  of  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Wolfskill.  Another  bearing  date  palm 
is  near  the  residence  of  John  R.  Wolf- 
skill.  The  two  trees  shown  in  the 
picture  are  of  different  sexes;  the 
taller  is  the  male.  The  smaller  palm 
began  bearing  fruit  in  1877.  It  was 
then  15  years  old,  as  the  seed,  taken 
from  a  dried  date  was  planted  in  1862. 
The  fruit  on  the  smaller  tree  is  of  a 
red  color  and  becomes  ripe  and  of 
good  flavor.  The  date  palm  in  fruit 
is  a  beautiful  sight.  The  glaucious 
green  pinnate  leaves  are  arched  out- 
ward. Between  two  of  these  emerge  the  bright  orange  yellow  polished 
fruit  stalks,  which  divide  into  a  spray  of  slender  bright  yellow  stems  a  foot 
or  so  in  length;  and  thickly  set  upon  these  clusters  are  the  coral-red  date 
berries  covered  with  a  rich  bloom.  It  is  a  sight  not  easily  forgotten  by  a 
lover  of  nature,  and  especially  by  one  reared  in  a  northern  zone,  the  char- 
acteristic vegetation  of  which  is  so  different;  and  as  Mr.  Wolfskill  says,  it 
is  a  wonder  people  in  warm  sections  of  the  State  do  not  plant  more  date 
palms  instead  of  so  many  fan  palms,  for  they  are  fully  as  handsome  and 
graceful,  besides  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  eating  their  fruit.  The  success 
of  these  beautiful  trees  in  the  Winters  district  is  an  unimpeachable  testi- 
monial to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate." 

Mr-  Nutting  also  has  a  beautiful  picture  showing  a  great  armful  of 
ripened  dates  on  one  spray  grown  in  Fresno  county,  where  he  has  extensive 
plantings  of  date  palms.  Thus  has  Nature  extended  in  California  the  domi- 
cile of  this  tropical  fruit. 
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EDITORIAL 

PUBLIC  INTEREST  LEADS. 

NOW  that  one  side  of  the  United  States  Senate 
would  not  approve  the  League  of  Nations  with 
reservations  and  the  other  side  would  not  approve 
it  without  them,  that  peaceful  source  of  discord 
has  been  nailed  up  on  the  barn  door  of  the  national 
capitol  to  bleach  out  a  little — in  fact,  it  may  stay 
there  to  serve  as  a  mark  for  the  political  sharp- 
shooters of  the  presidential  compaign  of  1920.  As 
that  matter  is  temporarily  disposed  of.  President 
Wilson  will  take  another  try  at  constructing  a 
peace-league  between  labor  and  capital,  and  4n  his 
proclamation  calling  a  new  conference  he  says  to 
the  newly  chosen  delegates: 

"It  is  not  expected  that  you  will  deal  directly  with 
any  condition  which  exists  today,  but  that  you  may 
be  fortunate  enough  to  find  such  ways  as  will  avoid 
the  repetition  of  these  deplorable  conditions." 

And  this  means  that  he  does  not  propose  to  have 
the  conference  held  up  by  any  contentious  element 
which  can  see  nothing  but  its  own  purposes  to 
s'trike  for.  He  also  guards  against  past  disasters 
by  calling  out  no  class  gladiators,  but  only  those 
who  can  be  expected  to  have  only  one  great  end  in 
view,  and  that  is  the  public  interests.    He  says: 

"Guided  by  the  experience  of  the  last  confer- 
ence, I  have  thought  it  advisable  that  in  this  new 
body  there  should  be  no  recognition  of  distinctive 
groups,  but  that  all  of  the  new  representatives 
should  have  concern  that  our  industries  may  be 
conducted  with  such  regard  for  justice  and  fair 
dealing  that  the  workman  will  feel  himself  in- 
duced to  put  forth  his  best  efforts,  that  the  em- 
ployer will  have  an  encouraging  profit,  and  that  the 
public  will  not  suffer  at  the  hands  of  either  class." 

That  is  an  eminently  satisfactory  declaration.  It 
covers  the  agricultural  demand  that  labor  shall 
work  loyally  for  the  success  of  whatever  job  it  enters 
upon  and  that  the  employer  shall  be  content  with 
a  fair  reward  above  the  costs  of  production.  Agri- 
culture will  not  insist  upon  holding  its  own  hand 
in  the  game  so  long  as  those  who  are  trying  to 
stack  the  cards  against  its  just  interests  are  also 
excluded.  Agriculture  demands  justice,  equal  op- 
portunity and  broad  patriotism  in  public  affairs, 
and  is  willing  to  take  these  through  the  channel 
of  true  public  interest  In  the  new  conference 
which  will  assemble  in  Washington  on  December  1, 
■California  has  two  representatives  out  of  a  total  of 
seventeen:  Herbert  Hoover  of  Palo  Alto  and  H.  M. 
Robinson  of  Pasadena.  Agriculture  has  two:  Pres- 
ident Thompson  of  Ohio  Agricultural  College,  and 
President  H.  J.  Waters  of  Kansas  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. Of  course,  the  point  might  be  urged  that  these 
parties  are  a  shade  too  academic,  but  they  are  both 
broad-minded  and  specifically  well-informed,  and 
as  only  professional  men  are  to  sit  in  the  new  game, 
agriculture  will  take  its  chances  of  a  square  deal 
on  the  basis  of  the  highest  public  interests  in  in- 
dustrial peace.  We  have  a  trustful  expectation  that 
something  of  great  value  will  issue  from  the  new 
conference. 

THE  CENSUS  OF  1920. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  a  new  census  of  the  United  States.   The  figures 


of  the  census  of  1910  are  wofYi  to  a  frazzle,  and 
though  they  represent  nothing  of  the  present  day 
they  are  still  being  repeated  in  current  statistical 
volumes  because  there  is  nothing  with  a  shadow 
of  authority  to  take  their  places.  This  is,  of  course, 
unfortunate.  It  is  hot  as  bad  as  it  used  to  be  be- 
cause the  United  States  Census  office  is  now  in 
continual  operation  instead  of  being  dusted  out  and 
set  in  motion  once  in  a  decade,  as  was  the  old  way. 
This  new  arrangement  has  given  us  new  statistics 
at  more  recent  dates  in  certain  special  lines  of  pro- 
duction and  manufacture,  and  they  are  very  valu- 
able, but  in  the  fundamental  lines  of  population, 
basic  agriculture,  etc.,  we  are  still  away  behind  the 
times.  Arrangement  for  co-operation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  individual  states,  to  secure 
half-decade  enumerations,  are  widely  inoperative  be- 
cause the  states  do  not  do  their  parts.  California, 
for  instance,  has  never  provided  anything  but  a 
a  dribble  for  authoritative  figures,  and  the  best  our 
State  Statistician,  Mr.  Robertson,  has  been  able  to 
do  is  to  rake  up  and  print  a  collection  of  figures 
from  national  bureaus,  class  journals  and  other  sta- 
tistical dust-heaps  instead  of  undertaking  original 
enumerations  which  would  do  the  state  some  credit 
and  give  our  students  of  economics  and  humanities 
something  juicy  to  squeeze  out  for  popular  edifica- 
tion and  instruction. 

Of  course,  such  complaint  is  not  timely  nor  war- 
ranted at  this  time  because  next  year  the  new  fig- 
ures will  be  gathered,  and  yet,  when  we  get  fresh 
figures  we  might  remember  and  resolve  to  always 
have  them  fresh  and  never  fall  again  into  the  fig- 
urative desolation  of  the  last  decade.  What  we 
desire  now  to  emphasize  is  the  fact  that  the  census 
of  1920  will  be  begun  in  January  and  not  in  July 
as  heretofore.  In  the  matter  of  statistics  of  agri- 
culture this  change  in  the  start  is  very  important. 
All  figures  will  be  of  the  crops,  plantations  and 
conditions  of  the  year  1919 — just  as  the  last  census 
had  to  do  with  1909  and  not  1910,  the  census  year. 
To  tackle  the  farmers  for  figures  of  the  previous 
year  while  they  were  busy  with  and  filled  with  the 
facts  of  the  year  after,  was  a  foolish  piece  of  busi- 
ness. According  to  the  new  plan  of  enumeration  in 
January,  farmers  will  have  time  for  figuring  and 
will  not  be  confused  by  fresher  facts.  Of  course, 
it  may  be  less  significant  in  California,  where  there 
is  something  doing  every  minute,  than  in  states 
where  a  closed-in  winter  gives  farmers  nothing 
much  to  do  but  to  fodder  the  stock,  and  yet  even 
here  there  is  more  time  and  fresher  memory  for  the 
facts  of  a  preceding  year  in  January  than  in  the 
following  July.  Let  our  readers  remember  then 
that  the  census  enumerators  will  be  after  them  next 
January,  and  all  the  facts  of  their  operations  of 
1919  will  be  called  for.  When  you  get  rained  in,  as 
you  soon  will,  figure  out  your  crops,  plantations, 
prices  gained,  wages  paid,  etc.,  for  the  year  which 
is  now  cloa-ing,  and  be  ready  for  Uncle  Sam's  enum- 
erators next  January. 

ARMOUR  AND  THE  CO-OPERATORS. 

It  clearly  caused  a  tremor  to  pass  over  the  as- 
sembly at  the  Chico  convention  when  the  represent- 
ative of  the  association  of  co-operative  canneries 
announced  that  the  officers  thereof  had  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  Armours  to  act  for  ten 
years  as  distributors  of  their  products.  It  is  not 
remarkable  that  a  growers'  co-operative  association, 
combining  Ibr  a  decade  with  a  concern  commonly 
regarded  as  a  trust,  should  cause  the  sensibilities 
of  the  growers'  convention  to  receive  a  slight  shock, 
for  is  it  not  the  current  conviction  among  those 
favoring  co-operative  action  by  producers  that  they 
were  organizing  to  place  their  products  upon  the 
open  market  in  such  a  way  that  commercial  aggres- 
sion and  combination  could  not  avail  against  them? 
It  was  the  claim  of  the  representative  of  the  co 
operative  canners  that  their  arrangement  with  Ar- 
mour was  merely  a  practical  way  of  disposing  of 
their  Rroduct  profitably  to  which  it  was  obviously 
necessary  for  them  to  do  if  they  were  to  continue 
to  co-operate  in  manufacture;  that  it  was  a  move- 
ment to  promote  direct  trade  and  eliminate  a  host 
of  middlemen  because  the  Armours  had  their  own 
direct  distribution  to  hundreds  of  retailers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  thus  dispensed  with  an 
army  of  jobbers  and  wholesalers  who  were  all  tak- 
ing their  profits  from  the  business,  and  while  thus 


simplifying  trade  and  reducing  the  number  of  par- 
ticipating profiteers,  they  could  also  reduce  the 
exactions  of  these  and  other  intervening  agencies 
in  securing  the  adequate  advances  which  continua- 
tion of  packing  by  producers  required.  The  goods 
go  into  the  distributing  hands  of  the  Armours  at 
prices  Which  bear  relation  to  the  prices  of  the  Cali-» 
fornia  Packing  Co-operation,  which  are  apparently 
accepted  as  a  standard  of  current  market  values. 
The  representative  of  the  co-operative  canners  was 
quite  confident  that  they  had  made  a  very  fortunate 
arrangement  for  the  distribution  of  their  product 
and  one  which  would  prove  of  great  advantage  to 
the  growers  who  have  invested  in  establishments  to 
give  their  products  imperishable  and  acceptable 
commercial  forms. 

Whether  this  move  of  the  co-operators  was  wise 
and  right  we  are  not  now  pretending  to  judge — nor 
to  either  praise  or  condemn.  The  time  for  that  may 
come^later.  But  we  may  say  that  the  operation 
must  naturally  excite  apprehension  until  soma 
things  about  it  are  demonstrated.  Does  it  forfeit 
the  rights  of  producers  in  disposing  of  their  pro- 
ducts themselves,  to  turn  their  products  over  en  I 
masse  to  a  concern  which  is  reputed  to  be  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  and  restraining 
trade?  In  this  Instance,  have  the  producers  fallen 
into  good  company  or  bad,  and  will  the  courts  ad- 
judge them  to  have  forfeited  producers'  co-opera- 
tive rights  by  selecting  such  a  distributing  agency? 
We  hope  we  have  stated  the  facts  of  their  transac- 
tion correctly,  so  that  our  readers  may  proceed  to 
fairly  consider  the  influences  and  relations  of  the 
facts.  This  is  all  that  we  have  in  mind  to  do  at  this 
time. 

"CALIFORNIA  FRUITS":  $3  NOT  $S. 

Referring  to  the  announcement  in  the  Rural  Press 
of  November  15,  that  the  price  of  the  new  edition 
of  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them"  was 
$5.  we  remark  that  the  printer  who  made  that  mis- 
take must  be  pardoned,  because  he  was  the  victim 
of  unconscious  cerebration — induced  by  the  fact 
that  a  raise  in  price  was  seriously  considered.  We 
were  advised  by  other  publishers  that  with  present 
prices  of  labor  and  materials,  the  book  could  not 
be  brought  out  at  the  old  price  and  handled  as 
heretofore.  We  considered  this  friendly  advice  care- 
fully, but  concluded  that  we  would  attempt  what 
they  said  was  impossible — even  at  some  risk  to  our 
own  affairs.  For  the  purpose  in  the  publication  of 
this  book  has  never  been  to  make  money,  and  we 
did  not  propose  to  interfere  with  the  attainment  of 
its  greater  aims  by  refusing  to  risk  losing  a  little 
money.  Two  chief  ends  were  in  view  at  the  first 
construction  of  the  book  in  1889,  viz.:  first,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  the  fruit  industries  of 
California;  and,  second,  to  afford  a  source  of  ele- 
mentary information  about  methods  so  that  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  need  not  serve  always  as  a  pomo- 
logical  "primer";  but  while  constantly  serving  as 
a  faithful  guide  to  beginners,  as  they  might  call  for 
such  help,  it  would  have  space  to  continuously  treat 
of  advanced  problems  and  thus  keep  those  experi- 
enced in  details  constantly  going  forward  into  im- 
provement of  practice  and  into  organization  for 
profitable  distribution  of  products  and  for  protec- 
tion of  producers  against  aggression  by  self-seeking 
commercial  interests.  It  is  not  too  much  to  claim 
that  both  of  these  original  purposes  have  been  at- 
tained and  progressively  maintained.  More  than 
twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  book  have  been 
placed  in  the  bands  of  growers,  and  have  served 
for  consultation  about  details  of  methods  lor  the 
last  thirty  years  and  during  all  that  time  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  has  been  regarded  by  growers  as 
a  faithful  ally  in  all  efforts  to  secure  progressive 
development.  We  could  not,  therefore,  think  of 
raising  the  price  of  the  book  and  making  it  less 
attainable  by  those  who  would  be  helped  by  it — 
that  is,  beginners  in  fruit  growing,  who  often  have 
to  count  their  dollars  very  closely  in  getting  a  start 
with  land  and  trees;  nor  could  we  limit  the  scope 
of  the  Rural  Press  for  discussion  of  advanced  con- 
siderations by  constant  re-iteration  of  elementary 
details  which  the  book  conveys.  Therefore,  we  con- 
cluded that  "California  Fruits"  should  go  at  the  old 
price:  it  was  the  only  way  we  could  win  our  war 
for  the  fruit  industry.  We  say,  then,  to  all  who 
need  the  help  of  the  book:  take  it  at  $3  per  copy, 
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and  with  the  extra  money  which  the  printer's  error 
tried  to  exact  from  you,  plant  three  or  four  more 
trees  and  thus  recover  your  investment  in  it. 

CANNOT  IQWER  PRICES  WITH  HIGH 
WAGES. 

The  National  Grange  has  certainly  declared  the 
agricultural  situation  in  no  uncertain  language — as 
we  pointed  out  in  one  rtspeet  last  week.  In  an- 
other matter,  that  is,  the  relation  of  cost  of  produc- 
tion to  the  price  of  food  products,  it  is  no  less 
frank  and  emphatic.  At  its  session  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan,  on  November  20,  it  adopted  this  resolu- 
tion: 

"The  farmer  cannot  be  held  responsible  for  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living  that  will  result  from 
increased  wages  and  shorter  working  hours  in  in- 
dustry. If  industrial  wages  are  increased  and 
hours  of  labor  decreased,  the  changes  will  influ- 
ence farm  wages  and  hours  of  farm  labor  in  the 
same  way  and  still  further  decrease  farm  produc- 
tion and  increase  farm  costs." 

That  is,  of  course,  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  is 
by  no  means,  all  of  it  because  the  farmer  is  hit 
not  only  by  the  direct  increase  of  farm  wages,  but 
he  is  hit  again  and  perhaps  even  harder,  indirectly, 
by  the  increase  in  prices  of  all  machinery  and  sup- 
plies which  he  has  to  buy.  One  of  our  readers 
sends  us  a  note  calling  our  attention  to  this  fact, 
as  follows: 

To  the  Editor:  What  are  Gompers  and  his  Union 
_  agitators  doing  for  the  farmer?  Well,  they  are 
urging  the  farmer  to  raise  more  food  and  doing 
everything  in  their  power  to  bring  the  price  of  farm 
products  down.  At  the  same  time"  they  are  trying 
their  utmost  to  still  further  increase  factory  wages 
and  to  reduce  production  in  the  factory  by  cutting 
down  the  hours  of  work,  both  of  which  increase  the 
price  on  all  factory-made  articles  that  the  farmer 
must  buy,  and  drain  the  farm  of  its  needed  help  by 
the  lure  of  shorter  hours  and  higher  wages  in  the 
factory.  Should  Mr.  Gompers  get  the  factories 
unionized  he  will  then  pay  his  respects  good  and 
proper  to  the  farmer.  Mr.  Farmer,  will  you  take 
heed  while  you  may? — W.  H.  L.,  Louisville. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  situation  from  two  an- 
gles: the  declaration  of  a  national  association  of 
farmers  and  the  suggestion  of  the  manufacturers 
that  farmers  should  take  heed.  Our  judgment  is 
that  the  farmers  are  understanding  which  way  the 
cat  will  jump. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Full  Name  n»d  Addreaa. 

i 

Earth-Closet  Fertilizer. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  the  contents  of  a  patent 
toilet  (no  chemicals  used)  be  beneficial  or  injurious 
to  walnut  trees — buried  close  around  them  as  a 
fertilizer?  What  would  be  the  effect  on  a  young 
family  orchard? — H.  L.,  Concord. 

This  is  what  the  French  call  "poudrette,"  and 
they  use  it  largely.  It  is  a  strong  fertilizer  and 
should  be  covered  in  a  furrow  or  long  trench — 
scattering  it  thinly  and  not  burying  it  in  a  mass. 
It  should  not  be  applied  too  closely  to  any  tree,  but 
placed  in  the  open  spaces  away  from  the  trees. 

Transplanting  Walnut  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  practicable  to  transplant 
three-  and  four-old  Franquette  walnut  trees?  I 
have  several  mixed  in  my  apricot  orchard  and  I 
would  like  to  put  them  along  the  front.  If  so, 
kindly  advise  how  to  proceed. — C.  E.,  Eunnyvale. 

Yes;  if  the  trees  have  made  moderate  growth 
and  have  matured  their  wood  well.  It  used  to  be 
held  that  such  trees  were  better  for  transplanting 
than  younger  ones.  Dig  carefully  and  get  what 
lateral  roots  you  can  conveniently  and  dig  a  large 
hole  to  spread  them  well.  Cut  back  the  top  con- 
siderably, cutting  to  laterals  and  covering  the  cuts 
with  thick  paint  or  asphaltum.  Transplant  when 
the  soil  is  not  likely  to  be  water-soaked — say,  in 
February;  earlier,  if  your  soil  is  light  and  well- 
drained.  Help  them  along  with  some  water 
through  the  first  summer- 

Rotation  to  Kill  Water-Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  land  north  of  Sacramento, 
on  which  this  year  I  have  taken  off  the  second  crop 
of  rice.  The  land,  this  year,  had  considerable  water 
grass.  Immediately  after  harvesting  I  plowed  the 
tend,  and  want  to  plant  Gyp  corn  about  May  1st. 
Will  the  land  slack  out  enough  between  now  and 
the  first  of  May  to  get  a  good  crop  of  Gyp  corn?  In 
the  fall,  after  taking  off  the  Gyp  corn,  I  intend  to 


plow  the  land  and  get  it  ready  for  rice  the  following 
spring.  Will  that  give  the  land  time  enough  to 
slack  out?  What  do  you  think  of  this  procedure 
as  a  means  of  cleaning  up  the  water  grass  and  at 
the  same  time  getting  something  off  the  land? — 
A.  J-  D.,  San  Francisco. 

It  is  always  a  question  how  soon  water-soaked 
and  unaerated  land  will  give  a  crop.  The  heavier 
and  most  putty-like  it  is  the  slower  it  is  to  come 
into  condition.  We  would  help  the  land  to  air  it- 
self and  to  get  rid  of  much  foul  stuff  by  disking  it 
lightly  two  or  three  times  during  the  winter — , 
whenever  there  is  a  good  weed  growth  to  get  rid 
of.''  You  may  get  a  lot  of  gyp  corn,  and  if  you  do 
it  would  indicate  that  you  might  get  a  crop  of 
barley  hay  during  the  winter  of  1921  if  you  can 
clear  off  and  plow  after  the  gyp  crop  by  September 
so  as  to  give  about  three  months  for  the  rubbish  to 
rot  before  seeding  the  barley  toward  the  end  of 
December.  We  have  given  you  a  pretty  close  sched- 
ule, but  it  will  work  if  you  keep  on  time  and  the 
land  is  of  a  responsive  kind. 

Melilotus  Without  Plowing. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  think  that  sowing  inocu- 
lated Melilotus  alba  on  top  of  the  ground,  which  has 
not  been  plowed  or  broken  up  for  ten  years,  will 
produce  a  suitable  growth? — W.  N.  Y.,  Bird's  Land- 
ing. 

On  a  sandy  soil  with  abundant,  continuous  mois- 
ture, you  might  expect  a  good  catch  of  melilotus 
without  plowing.  We  have  seen  a  good  stand  of  it 
on  an  apparently  dry  sand  of  a  river  bar  where 
the  stream  planted  and  covered  it  until  the  plants 
started  and  then  the  roots  chased  the  water  down- 
You  could  imitate  this  by  sowing  and  harrowing 
the  sand — if  you  started  early  and  the  rains  come 
at  short  intervals.  But  we  should  hesitate  to  put 
our  money  in  seed  at  curffent  prices  and  take  so 
many  risks  of  not  getting  it  back.  Besides,  if  we 
paid  extra  money  to  get  inoculated  seed  (which 
seems  reasonable  for  such  long,  unused  land),  we 
should  try  to  give  it  a  better  chance  to  grow.  Bac- 
teria are  very  apt  to  lose  vitality  and  such  exposure 
as  might  result  from  broadcasting  on  unstirred  land 
would  be  a  hard  test  for  it.  Bacteria  do  not  mul- 
tiply on  the  seed  to  great  extent.  They  multiply 
in  the  soil  and  are  put  on  the  seed  only  to  easily 
get  them  into  the  soil  near  the  seed.  For  both  the 
seed  and  the  germs  we  should  try  to  do  better 
farming. 

Bridge-Grafting  Root-Cavity. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  nine-year-old  walnut  tree 
which  was  infected  with  crown  gall.  Chiseling 
away  the  infected  wood  leaves  a  concave  depression 
about  two  inches  deep  at  the  deepest  part,  and  ex- 
tending two-thirds  the  way  around  the  trunk— the 
depression  covering  about  one  square  foot  of  sur- 
face. Is  there  any  material  that  I  can  use  to  fill 
up  this  cavity  flush  with  the  surface  and  then 
bridge  it  •  by  grafting  back  in  order  to  close  the 
space  as  quickly  as  possible? — E.  S.,  Hemet. 

Paint  the  wound  with  Bordeaux  mixture  and  fill 
with  Portland  cement  even  with  the  under  surface 
of  the  roo.t-bark.  When  it  is  hard,  cut  walnut 
scions  of  two-year-old  wood  small  enough  so  you 
can  bend  them.  Cut  them  a  little  longer  than  the 
wound,  with  a  slope  on  each  end  on  the  same  side. 
Lift  the  healthy  bark  a  little  .above  and  below  and 
spring-in  the  scions  with  their  end  slopes  under  the 
bark  and  against  the  wood  surface  of  the  root  and 
cover  with  earth  to  prevent  drying.  This  is  bridge- 
grafting,  and  if  carefully  done  is  very  successful, 
because  such  scions  carry  sap  readily.  If  you  have 
an  idea  of  bark-grafting  by  fitting  a  plate  of  bark 
over  the  filling  of  the  cavity,  we  advise  you  to  for- 
get it.  It  is  not  the  whole  bark  which  carries  sap 
to  make  tissue  connections;  it  is  only  the  inner 
bark  in  a  very  thin  layer.  The  best  way  to  con- 
nect with  that  is  by  means  of  scions  set  as  de- 
scribed. 

Legumes  with  Grain. 

To  the  Editor:  If  I  sow  30  pounds  of  wheat  and 
30  lbs.  of  Canadian  field  peas,  treated  with  bacteria, 
will  I  get  a  larger  yield  than  if  I  sowed  wheat 
alone?— S.  T.,  Byron. 

If  you  are  counting  on  mote  wheat  than  by  using 
a  larger  seeding  of  wheat,  you  will  be  disappointed. 
If  you  are  counting  on  a  larger  yield  of  both  peas* 
and  wheat  together,  yo,u  may  get  it  if  there  is  spring 
moisture  enough  to  keep  both  plants  going  well  to 
the  ripening  time.  Addition  of  bacteria  will  help 
the  peas  unless  the  land  has  already  grown  beans, 
peas,  or  wild  clovers.  If  the  land  has  already 
plenty  of  bacteria  naturally  (as  it  shows  by  the 


growth  of  these  plants),  you  do  not  need  to  buy 
more  of  them.  It  will  help  a  grain  plant  to  have  a 
legume  plant  growing  with  it — if  there  is  moisture 
enough  for  both  and  bacteria  enough  for  the  latter. 

Subsoiling  and  Fruit  Setting. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  subsoiling  an  old  peach  or- 
chard both  ways,  to  a  depth  of  sixteen  to  eighteen 
inches — running  three  furrows  to  a  tree  row.  The 
trees  are  set  twenty-four  feet  apart  on  the  square, 
and  I  am  not  running  nearer  thau  eight  feet  from 
the  trees.  What  will  be  the  general  effect  on  the 
trees,  in  your  opinion?  Is  there  any  foundation 
for  the  theory  that  the  resulting  root  pruning  will 
have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  setting  of  the  fruit 
buds. — F.  G.  W.,  Red  Bluff. 

The  subsoiling  will  admit  water  freely  to  the 
lower  strata  of  the  soil,  and  if  the  soil  is  heavy  and 
does  not  take  moisture  rapidly  enough  to  prevent 
loss  by  surface  run-off,  or  if  it  has  been  hard- 
panned  by  a  long  course  of  working. at  a  certain 
depth,  the  subsoil  will  help  the  trees.  Root-prun- 
ing is  influential  in  checking  the  wood  growth  of 
young  trees  or  of  older  trees  growing  on  very  rich 
soil  and  turning  such  trees  to  larger  fruiting.  We 
know  of  no  advantage  in  root-pruning  old  trees 
which  you  are  trying  to  give  a  new  lease  of  life 
and  bearing.  We  should  trust  to  top-pruning,  water 
and  fertilizers  to  do  that. 

Walnuts  and  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  light,  sandy  soil  on  which 
I  intend  to  plant  seedling  Franquette  walnuts,  40 
feet  apart.  Between  the  walnuts  I  want  to  put  in 
almonds,  to  be  pulled  out  when  the  walnuts  are 
bearing  well  and  need  the  room.  What  is  your  idea 
of  this,  and  what  would  be  the  best  almond  to 
plant  for  quick  bearing  and  good  marketable  qual- 
ity?— L.  N.,  Spyrock,  Mendocino  county. 

The  plan  is  a  good  one  where  local  conditions 
suit  both  nuts.  For  walnuts  you  should  be  sure 
that  your  sandy  soil  has  substance  enough  to  grow 
trees  and  that  it  will  retain  moisture  enough  to 
grow  walnuts,  or  you  can  give  it  enough  by  irriga- 
tion. For  walnuts  you  must  know  that  the  tree 
will  bear  in  your  northwest  coast  district  and  will 
not  lose  too  many  crops  by  spring  frosts  to  make 
the  trees  profitable.  If  you  are  sure  of  this  by  the 
behavior  of  earlier  plantings,  go  ahead.  Probably 
Drake  and  Languedoc  would  be  the  best  to  plant 
because  of  rather  late  blooming  and  their  action 
as  inter-pollenizers. 

Cutting  Back  Eucalyptus. 

To  the  Editor:  When  is  the  best  time  to  trim 
old  eucalyptus  trees  that  have  grown  very  tall? — 
R.  V.  V.,  Suisun. 

Theoretically,  the  best  time  to  cut  back  a  euca- 
lyptus or  any  other  evergreen  is  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  beginning  of  a  new-growth  period — because 
the  old  foliage  has  largely  finished  its  duty  to  the 
tree,  and  because  the  start  of  new  growth  prevents 
die-back  and  heals  wounds.  But  in  the  case  of 
eucalyptus  one  does  not  have  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  such  fine  compensations.  The  tree  is  so 
hardy  and  resolute  that  you  can  top  off  anything 
you  desire  whenever  it  is  handy  for  you  to  do  it. 

Self -Firing  Hay. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  if  there 
is  any  danger  of  a  barn  catching  fire  by  putting 
in  hay  that  is  not  thoroughly  cured  and  getting  hot? 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  barn  burning  from  that 
cause?  If  so,  was  it  proven  beyond  all  doubts? — W. 
J.  S.,  Tracy. 

We  have  never  seen  a  barn  burn,  but  we  have 
seen  plenty  of  browned  hay  that  would  not  hold  the 
fork,  and  which  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  would 
have  burst  into  flames  if  it  had  received  air  enough 
to  promote  combustion.  It  is  our  judgment  that 
the  common  impression  that  barns  do  burn  by 
catching  fire  from  fermentation  of  wet  hay  is  cor- 
rect. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following  rainfaU  and  temperature  record  la  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Preee  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 


ending-  November  25,  1010. 


Rainfall 

Temperature 

Taut 

Seasonal 

Normal 

.14 

3.50 

8.32 

68 

40 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

1.00 

4.90 

82 

40 

.72 

3.11 

70 

42 

,  .00 

.06 

3.53 

72 

49 

.57 

2.74 

74 

34 

.58 

t.86 

74 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo  .  . 

.  .00 

.54 

3.20 

88 

40 

.  .00 

1.85 

2.00 

82 

50 

.14 

1.45 

1.20 

82 

62 

.  .08 

1.27 

1.80 

56 

16 

.  .00 

.85 

1.79 

62 

24 

1.06 

2.79 

60 

28 

740 
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Saving  Labor  Making  Money  with  Alfalfa 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


IkitONTEREY  COUNTY  has  a  thriv- 
'  »  ing  dairy  industry,  based  chiefly 
on  three  market  outlets,  butter,  con- 
densed milk,  and  cheese.  The  dairy- 
men are  in  almost  every  case  well-to- 
do  and  pretty  well  satisfied  with  con- 
ditions. The  chief  dairy  center  is 
Gonzales,  which  is  surrounded  by 
miles  of  alfalfa  fields.  Here  is  lo- 
cated the  Alpine  condensary,  to  which 
milk  is  hauled  by  motor  truck  from  as 
far  up  the  valley  as  Greenfield,  King 
City,  and  San  Ardo,  nearly  50  miles 
away. 

These  dairymen  have  made  money, 
not  only  on  account  of  favorable 
prices  for  their  dairy  products,  but 
also  because  they  have  reduced  the 
cost  of  production  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  labor  required  to  feed  their 
cows.  It  is  regrettable  that  they  do 
not  pay  more  attention  to  balancing 
the  feed  and  thus  obtaining  more  from 
their  alfalfa,  but  that  is  another 
story.  This  article  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  labor-saving  methods  of 
handling  alfalfa. 

Only  one  rancher  could  we  locate 
or  learn  about  who  is  raising  alfalfa 
to  sell.  Practically  the  entire  acre- 
age is  grown  as  part  of  the  dairy 
ranching  and  most  of  this  alfalfa  is 
never  touched  by  the  hand  or  imple- 
ments of  man. 

Hundreds  of  dairymen  pasture  the 
most  of  their  alfalfa  from  about  the 
first  of  April  until  the  first  of  No- 
vember. For  feed  in  winter  months, 
some  of  them  cut  hay  and  pasture 
the  fields  alternately;  while  others  re- 
serve certain  fields  for  hay,  and  pas- 
ture the  rest  throughout  the  season. 
Some  buy  barley  hay  from  their  grain- 
growing  neighbors  who  surround  the 
district.  This  is  the  best  practice,  for 
barley  hay  helps  balance  the  alfalfa. 

A  good  example  or  successful  pas- 
turing of  alfalfa  may  be  seen  on  the 
ranch  of  Healion  Bros.,  who  milk  five 
strings  of  cows  and  keep  about  75 
head  of  young  and  dry  stock  all  on 
150  acres  including  about  ten  acres, 
for  buildings  and  barnyards.  They 
sell  nothing  but  milk — about  3400 
pounds  per  day — and  they  buy  nothing 
but  25  or  30  tons  of  barley  hay  per 
year  and  outside  pasture  for  dry  stock 
sometimes  in  the  spring. 


"To  cut  alfalfa  and  feed  it  to  a  herd 
like  ours  would  require  three  addi- 
tional men  and  would  yield  not  over 
70  per  cent  as  much  milk,"  says  W.  F. 
Healion,  who  has  had  ten  years  or 
more  of  dairying  experience.  He  gives 
credit  for  the  present  success  of  the 
ranch  to  his  milkers.  "These  Swiss 
sure  know  how  to  get  the  milk  out  of 
alfalfa,"  says  he. 

About  30  acres  are  cut  six  times  a 
season  for  hay.  This  is  used  through 
the  winter  and  for  a  morning  feed 
when  alfalfa  pasture  is  particularly 
lush.  Haying  is  a  continuous  oper- 
ation performed  by  the  milkers. 

Systematic  Pasturing  Day  and  >ight. 

The  other  110  acres  are  divided  into 
seven  fenced  fields  of  ten  to  fifteen 
acres  each.  The  size  of  the  fields 
should  be  smaller  for  smaller  herds. 

When  the  growth  is  of  medium 
height  the  cows  are  given  a  good  feed 
of  dry  hay  and  the  entire  herd  is 
turned  onto  one  field  with  one  man 
to  watch  them.  After  a  few  days  the 
tops  of  the  alfalfa  have  been  grazed 
off,  the  herd  is  put  on  the  next  field 
for  day  pasture,  and  is  kept  on  the 
grazed  field  during  nights  without 
a  watchman.  Care  is  necessary  not 
to  leave  the  night  pastures  too  rich. 
After  a  few  nights  the  cows  are  put 
on  newer  stubble  and  dry  stock  fin- 
ishes what  is  too  poor  for  milk  pro- 
duction. The  cycle  of  pasturing  each 
field  lasts  about  a  week;  but  the  cows 
get  onto  new  day  pastures  every 
three  or  four  days,  so  seven  fields 
keep  them  going  nicely.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  fence  the  fields  in  order  to 
get  them  grazed  off  evenly. 

Aged  .stands  of  Alfalfa. 

Pasturing  the  alfalfa  in  this  way 
seems  to  benefit  it.  Good  stands  seven 
years  old  are  common.  Manure  is 
spread  where  it  will  do  most  good.  It 
is  not  spread  by  fork  or  by  machine. 
Cows  are  kept  off  the  fields  while 
they  are  frosty,  for  damaged  alfalfa 
could  be  seen  afterwards  if  anything 
walked  through  it  then.  It  is  all 
right  after  the  sun  comes  out.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  dew,  but  no  pas- 
turing is  done  while  the  soil  is  wet, 
on  account  of  damage  to  the  alfalfa. 
The  soil  is  dark  sediment  mixed  more 


or  less  with  decomposed  granite  from 
the  hills. 

Bloating  Minimized. 

Damage  to  the  cows  will  be  upper- 
most in  the  mind  of  every  reader  of 
this  article.  Healion  Bros,  had  con- 
siderable trouble  with  bloat  when 
they  started  at  Gonzales  and  they 
tried  all  kinds  of  "cures."  Last  sea- 
son they  lost  none  and  only  had  to 
stick  one.  This  season  they  had  more 
trouble  due  to  several  changes  in 
herdsmen  who  did  not  know  the  cows. 
Most  of  the  trouble  comes  from  mis- 
judging the  richness  of  night  pastures. 
Trouble  is  minimized  by  feeding 
plenty  of  hay  before  turning  the  cows 
onto  soft  new  alfalfa.  Then,  after  1% 
or  2  hours  the  cows  will  lie  down 
quietly  without  having  over-eaten. 
The  herdsman  watches:  and  if  a  cow 
shows  signs  of  bloating,  he  drives  her 
to  the  "bloat  corral."  The  rest  are 
left  on  the  pasture,  because  if  they 
were  driven  off  they  would  get  hungry 
and  would  be  more  likely  to  over-eat 
if  turned  back  on  the  alfalfa.  Mean- 
while milk  production  would  be  re- 
duced. 

-Mont  Corral.*' 

The  "bloat  corral"  is  a  singular  in- 
stitution, as  successful  as  it  is  simple, 
a  project  worked  out  by  the  Swiss- 
men.  It  consists  of  three  or  four 
stalls  separated  by  poles  and  with  a 
stick  across  the  rear  of  each.  Its  dis- 
tinctive feature  is  that  its  front  end 
is  piled  up  with  dirt  so  that  a  cow 
standing  in  it  has  her  front  feet  18  to 
24  inches  higher  than  her  rear  ones. 
Within  15  minutes  she  will  be  worse 
or  better.  In  most  cases  she  will 
belch  gas  and  the  pressure  is  then 
pretty  sure  to  go  down  gradually.  If 
she  does  not  belch,  but  seems  to  be 
making  more  gas,  x  the  attendant 
sticks  her  when  she  shows  consider- 
able distress,  but  before  she  falls 
down. 

Slight  Variations. 

A.  E.  Reinhold  carries  out  a  similar 
plan  of  alfalfa  pasturage,  but  does  not 
feed  hay  during  the  summer  nor  does 
he  keep  a  man  with  the  cattle  all  the 
time.  Two  or  three  inspections  per 
day  are  given.  He  has  more  loss  from 
bloat  probably  than  Healion  Bros.; 


but  this  always  occurs  during  the 
night  or  in  the  morning,  never  in  the 
afternoon.  .This  is  considered  due  to 
greediness  of  the  cows  in  the  morn- 
ings. His  fields  are  cut  into  lots  of 
15  to  20  acres  each  for  about  the  same 
number  of  cows  Healion  Bros.  keep. 
Likes  Weeds  in  Alfalfa. 
John  Foletta  of  the  Coburn  district 
near  King  City  pastures  a  crop  of  al- 
falfa between  cuttings  for  hay.  He 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  Russian 
thistles  make  prime  cattle  pasturage 
while  they  are  young  in  the  spring 
and  foxtail  makes  fine  winter  pastur- 
age. His  soil  is  sediment  and  he  too 
avoids  pasturing  when  it  is  wet. 
Most  of  his  alfalfa  is  pastured  during 
the  growing  season. 

The  Only  Alfalfa  Hay  Grower. 

The  only  alfalfa  grower  we  found 
who  doesn't  pasture  his  crop  is  G.  C. 
Boysen.  He  kept  about  80  milk  cows 
until  two  years  ago  when  the  labor 
situation  led  him  to  sell  practically 
all  of  the  stock. 

Since  then  he  has  turned  all  his 
alfalfa  into  hay,  which  is  sold  in  the 
shock  and  paid  for  when  hauled  over 
the  scales.  This  yields,  at  seven  years 
of  age,  about  eight  tons  per  acre  aver- 
age for  the  150  acres,  according  to  Mr. 
Boysen.  Last  spring  he  sold  the  en- 
tire season's  crops  at  $12  to  $14  per 
ton.  Next  season  each  cutting  will  be 
priced  when  it  is  sold,  for  Mr.  Boysen 
would  have  enjoyed  the  higher  prices 
that  prevailed  this  fall.  Already  over 
600  tons  of  next  year's  crop  are  sold, 
to  be  paid  for  at  current  market 
prices  when  cured. 
Less  Labor  with  Hay  Than  with  Cows. 

Cutting  the  alfalfa  for  hay  requires 
an  irrigator  and  two  men  besides  Mr. 
Boysen  himself.  If  he  were  milking 
five  strings  of  cows,  it  would  require 
at  least  five  or  six  men  besides  him- 
self. So,  while  the  dairymen  are  sav- 
ing labor  by  pasturing  their  alfalfa, 
Mr.  Boysen  is  saving  still  more  labor 
by  cutting  his  for  hay.  Of  course,  he 
is  not  making  as  much  money  as  the 
dairymen;  and  a  time  may  come  when 
he  will  wish  he  had  cows  to  make  use 
of  his  hay;  and  then  he  may  find  cows 
as  hard  to  get  as  hay  may  be  hard  to 
sell. 


Chemical  Fire  Extinguishers  Save  Grain 


Three  years  ago  the  use  of  chem- 
ical fire  extinguishers  in  combating 
Train  field  fires  was  unknown.  In 
the  past  summer  rural  fire  companies, 
organized  through  the  efforts  of  the 
State  Forester's  office,  aided  by  the 
Farm  Bureau,  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  county  supervisors,  have  pre- 
vented with  the  aid  of  fire  extin- 
guishers the  destruction  of  thousands 
of  dollars  worth  of  grain,  hay  and  pas- 
ture. 

Fire  prevention  and  fire  protection 
in  rural  districts  is  a  matter  of  grow- 
ing importance.  "Why  grow  grain  to 
burn?"  asks  the  farmer.  For  this  rea- 
son the  story  of  how  extinguishers 
came  to  be  used  in  fighting  grain  field 
fires  and  an  account  of  how  the  com- 
pany that  has  used  them  the  longest 
handles  a  fire  may  boost  the  good 
work  along. 

The  moon,  rising  fire-red  from  out 
the  summer  haze  that  o'erhung  the 
broad  acres  of  ripening  grain  in  the 
Sacramento  Valley,  shot  fear  into  the 
heart  of  Oscar  C.  Schultze,  prominent 
merchant  of  Dixon,  Solano  county,  one 
evening  in  1917.  The  war  was  on. 
K.irh  paper  and  magazine  published 
the  slogan,  "Food  will  win  the  war." 
The  moon,  through  the  haze,  appeared 
a  great  fire,  threatening  to  destroy 
thousands  of  acres  of  needed  food. 

That  night  the  merchant  conceived 
the  idea  of  using  chemical  fire  extin- 
guishers to  fight  grain  field  fires.  The 
next  day  he  experimented  with  the  re- 
sult that  he  equipped  one  of  his  de- 
livery trucks  with  several  extin- 
guishers, buckets,  rakes  and  shovels 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  M.  B.  Pratt,  Deputy  State  Forester. 


KxtingulgherH  ready  for  use  in  fighting  grain  field  fires  in  Solano  county. 


and  announced  his  readiness  to  an- 
swer fire  calls.  Such  effective  work 
was  done  from  the  start  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  State  Forester's  office 
was  attracted  and  adopted  the  plan. 
Thus  the  idea  was  spread  with  the  re- 
sult that  in  1919  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  grain  was  saved  from  de- 
struction. 

The  Dixon  merchant  continues  to 
make  fire-fighting  an  important  part 
of  his  summer  work.  A  glance  at  the 
record  of  his  company  in  1919,  the 
third  season  of  its  existence,  is  most 
inspiring.  Twenty-two  fires  occurred 
during  the  summer  months  within  a 
radius  of  nine  miles  of  Dixon.  De- 
spite the  large  number  of  fires  the  loss 
was  held  to  less  than  $10,000.  Far- 
ners  of  the  district  declare  the  loss 
would  have  been  ten  times  as  great 
under  the  old  system. 

In  combating  twenty-two  fires  590 
extinguisher  charges  were  used.  At 
the  rate  of  50  cents  each,  the  cost  for 


charges  was  $295.  Add  to  this  the 
cost  of  operating  the  fire  truck,  the 
value  of  the  time  of  fire-fighters,  al- 
lowing liberally  for  both,  and  com- 
pare this  cost  with  the  estimated  sav- 
ing of  $100,000.  It  will  be  seen  the 
fire  company  is  paying  big  dividends 
to  the  farmers  benefited  and  to  the 
whole  community. 

One  of  the  greatest  savings  through 
this  system  of  fire-fighting  is  in  the 
fact  that  back-firing  is  unnecessary. 
Back-firing  a  grain  fields  always  costs 
money. 

Three  seasons'  experience  at  Dixon 
has  developed  a  working  plan  that 
may  be  of  benefit  to  other  fire  com- 
panies. Twelve  2%-gallon  fire  ex- 
tinguishers are  kept  in  a  rack,  on  the 
floor  of  the  fire  truck,  ready  for  im- 
mediate action.  Arriving  at  the  fire 
one  or  two  men  are  detailed  to  the 
work  of  supplying  water;  one  man 
mixes  the  soda  and  recharges  the 
emptied  extinguishers.    On  the  fire 


line  two  men,  with  extinguishers,  walk 
a  few  paces  apart  directing  the  stream 
from  the  extinguishers  at  the  base  of 
the  fire.  Behind  them  come  men  with 
rakes  to  rake  out  whatever  fire 
patches  escape  the  chemical.  Other 
men  with  loaded  extinguishers  are 
ready  to  step  in  as  soon  as  extin- 
guishers are  emptied.  Thus  eight  or 
ten  men  put  out  a  fire  as  fast  as  they 
can  walk. 

While  this  is  a  plan  for  an  organ- 
ized fire  company,  individual  farmers 
can  do  much  to  decrease  fire  loss  by 
adopting  precautionary  measures. 
Each  farmer,  for  his  own  protection, 
should  have  fire-fighting  equipment 
ready  at  all  times,  especially  during 
the  dry  summer  months. 

A  newly  enacted  State  law,  that  be- 
came effective  July  22,  provides  that 
combined  harvesters,  headers,  station- 
ary threshing  machines,  hay-baling 
presses,  while  in  operation,  must  be 
equipped  with  two  suitable  fire  ex- 
tinguishers of  not  less  than  2%-gal- 
lon  capacity,  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Since  a  large  percentage  of  grain 
fires  duuring  the  past  summer  re- 
sulted from  back  fire,  burning  carbon 
and  sparks  from  tractors  and  trucks, 
the  individual  farmer  can  do  much  in 
the  line  of  fire  prevention.  The  new 
law  provides  that  farm  engines  must 
be  equipped  with  effective  spark  ar- 
resting and  burning  carbon-arresting 
devices. 

Fire  losses  affect  the  economic  con- 
ditions of  the  entire  country-  Tne*/ 
affect  everybody  individually.  They 
boost  the  high  cost  of  living. 


1. 
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To  Prune  and  Apricot  Assn  Members 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  K.  E.  Hodges.) 


"If  every  prune  grower  were  just 
like  me,  where  in  the  world  would 
our  profits  be?" 

Imagine  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
without  the  California  Prune  and  Ap- 
tj  ricot  Growers,  Inc.  Wonder  where 
I  you  would  sell  your  1920  apricots  and 
[  prunes.  Pinch  your  pocket-book  in 
contemplation  of  the  event.  Figure 
I  out  who  would  be  responsible. 

If  the  growers'  organization  dies 
I  for  lack  of  a  controlling  proportion 

I  of  the  crop,  the  growers  can  compli- 
ment themselves  for  their  own  con- 

II  summate  asininity.  The  time  to  kick 
j  the  packers  is  past.  Regardless  of 
D  what  the  packers  did  when  there  was 
I  no  organization,  they  are  better  actors 
j  now.  The  greatest  proportion  of  them 
I  have  been  eliminated  and  the  few  who 
U  are  left  are  responsible  parties  in 
I  business  to  stay.  You  would  fight  for 
nyour  business  as  they  are  doing  if 
i  you  were  as  much  alive  as  they  are. 

Don't  Be  a  Dead  One. 
Get  busy  on  your  own  business.  It 
will   get   your   farther.    You  have 
Sneighbors  out  of  the  Association.  Get 
I them  in.  They  also  are  human  beings. 
I  They  have  reasons  that  have  hereto- 
jfore  kept  them  out    Probably  those 
t| reasons  are  selfish.    Your  reason  for 
]  being   in  the  Association  is  selfish, 
lit  is  properly  so.    Show  your  neigh- 
bors good  reasons  for  joining.  Get 
(busy  to  assure  safety  for  your  own 
investment 

You  can't  get  a  man  to  join  your 
(company  by  calling  him  a  scoundrel. 
|You  and  your  organization's  repres- 
entatives have  weakened  yourselves 
|  by  antagonizing  outside  growers  fool- 
|ishly  and  needlessly.  Bear  in  mind 
| that  your  object  is  to  get  them  in. 
iThink  of  that  when  you  are  tempted  to 
get  sore.  Don't  spoil  your  chances 
| by  calling  the  outsider  a  fool.  He  may 
be  one,  but  he  won't  care  for  your 
(company  if  you  tell  him  too  roughly. 

Outsiders  Would  Be  Surprised. 
|  An  outsider  recently  went  to  borrow 
jsoinething  from  a  neighbor  who  is  a 
(member  of  the  Association.  When  he 
[left,  he  invited  the  neighbor's  family 
jto  come  over  and  visit  his  own.  The 
neighbor  did  not  say  to  his  face,  but 
(he  said  to  another  neighbor  that  he 
(came  near  telling  the  outsider  that  he 
Idid  not  care  to  cultivate  the  acquaint- 
lance  of  anyone  he  considered  his  en- 
|emy.  This  member,  and  a  large  pro- 
iportion  of  other  members  feel  that 
|any  grower  who  does  not  support  the 
(Association  weakens  it  and  is  there- 
fore his  enemy.  When  members' 
(pocket-books  and  property  and  living 
(conditions  are  endangered  by  their 
(neighbors,  they  feel  it  keenly.  The 
(growers  who  weaken  the  association 
|by  staying  out  of  it  had  better  have 
jsood  reasons  for  doing  so.  They 
would  be  surprised  if  they  knew  the 
public  contempt  that  is  rightly  or 
(wrongly  held  against  them.  Some  of 
[the  outsiders  have  good  reasons.  Most 
(of  them  have  reasons  that  could  be 
(overcome  by  proper  argument  and 
(management;  but  none  of  them  care 
(to  be  bulldozed.  "A  man  convinced 
(against  his  will  is  of  the  same  opinion 
hull. 

|  It  is  for  you  members  of  the  Prune 
ind  Apricot  Growers'  Association  to 
pnd  out  the  reasons  why  your  neigh- 
bors are  out  and  remove  those  which 
lire  removable.  Meet  the  outsiders  on 
li  conciliatory  basis.  Don't  surrender 
Ussential  principles;  don't  promise  im- 
possible accomplishments;  don't  bull- 
loze  them.  The  end  justifies  all  fair 
jneans;  but  unfair  means  will  defeat 
|  he  end- 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
lent: 

Growers  Should  Control. 

A  fruit  growers'  organization  should 
|>e  controlled  exclusively  by  those  who 
:nake  their  living  by  growing  fruit. 

Growers  cannot  take  the  time  to  in- 
vestigate and  market  their  own  pro- 
ducts. 

It  has  proved  necessary  for 
;rowers  to  employ  experts  at  packing 
Ind  marketing  and  accounting  to 
'  andle  those  phases  of  their  business. 
I  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  those 
|  mployed  experts  be  constantly  sub- 


ject to  the  supervision  of  growers' 
bonafide  representatives;  and  that  the 
growers  be  kept  thoroughly  informed 
as  to  the  conduct  of  their  own  busi- 
ness. 

When  that  situation  is  realized  the 

greatest  argument  against  the  pres- 
ent organization  will  have  been 
knocked  out. 

Are  Benefits  or  Suspicions  Strongest? 

The  writer  has  made  a  special  ef- 
fort to  learn  the  reasons  offered  by 
outsiders  for  not  coming  in.  We  arc 
not  admitting  the  validity  or  accuracy 
of  the  reasons  given;  but  we  feel  sure 
that  members  of  the  association  seek- 
ing to  influence  their  outside  neigh- 
bors to  join,  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
the  statements  made.  We  cannot  af- 
firm or  deny  the  accusations  because 
we  have  repeatedly  been  refused  the 
most  elementary  information  from  the 
Association  (on  the  ground  that  its 
publication  would  furnish  ammunition 
to  enemies  of  the  organization), 

It  may  be  good  strategy  to  deprive 
both  sides  of  ammunition  and  thus 
bring  about  bloodless  wars,  but  in  this 
case  the  seeds  of  suspicion  are  assid- 
uously cultivated. 

Charges  of  graft,  incompetency, 
treachery,  etc.,  are  not  in  the  prov- 
ince of  this  journal  to  investigate,  but 
where  such  charges  are  made,  it  is 
the  province  of  members  of  the  .Asso- 
ciation to  have  them  cleared  up,  very 
promptly. 

Is  It  Dangerous  to  Join? 

Meanwhile,  the  Association  has 
three  years'  records  of  splendid  ser- 
vice to  the  entire  community,  includ- 
ing its  supporters  and  its  enemies.  If 
there  has  been  any  graft  or  incompe- 
tency in  the  management,  the  benefits 
have  so  far  outweighed  the  damages 
that  we  have  not  found  a  man  in  the 
Valley  who  would  like  to  see  the  As- 
sociation put  out  of  business*  (as  its 
directors  have  threatened  unless  26,-> 
000  acres  additional  are  signed  up). 

Large  independent  growers  have  as- 
sured us  that  they  will  not  permit 
the  Association  to  die  for  lack  of  acre- 
age. A  representative  of  one  of  the 
largest  packing  interests  is  equally 
earnest  in  desiring  the  Association  to 
continue  as  a  strong  factor  in  the 
prune  and  apricot  business,  although 
he  is  bitter  against  its  present  man- 
agement. Most  members  (and  many 
outsiders  who  sold  early  at  prices 
which  seemed  enormous  but  which 
proved  lower  than  Association  prices) 
are  fervent  in  favor  of  continuance  of 
the  organization.  Where  such  una- 
nimity as  to  its  value  exists,  there  can 
be  but  little  reason  for  withholding 
membership  for  fear  of  graft,  incom- 
petency, or  treachery,  especially  since 
such  mismanagement  can  be  corrected 
more  effectively  from  within  the  or- 
ganization than  from  without,  and 
since  the  apparent  accomplishments  of 
the  Association  have  proved  that 
membership  in  it  is  no  disaster  to  any 
grower. 


MARIPOSA  GROWERS  PACK 
APPLES. 


OWN 


This  is  the  first  year  that  apples 
have  been  packed  on  the  ranches  in 
the  mountain  districts  of  Mariposa 
county  east  of  Coulterville  and  Mari- 
posa, before  hauling  them  to  markets. 
Some  of  the  growers  this  year  solved 
the  shook  problem  by  contracting 
with  neighbors  who  had  small  saw- 
mills. Many  varieties  are  grown,  but 
they  all  have  either  high  color  or 
flavor  with  punch,  or  both. 


PEACH 


BLIGHT  —  SHOT-HOLE 
FUNGUS. 


November  is  the  last  month  for  the 
first  spray  to  prevent  shot-hole  fun- 
gus, which  injures  the  crop  on 
almonds,  prunes,  apricots,  etc.,  and 
causes  peach  blight,  from  which  many 
growers  suffer  every  year.  Later 
spraying  means  crops  reduced  or  lost 
Use  Bordeaux  mixture  now. 


"Well-begun  is  half  done,"  applies 
particularly  to  grain  raising — a  good 
seedbed. 


WE  HAVE  SOME  VERY 
BEAUTIFUL  ORNAMENTALS 

Large  Specimen 
Trees  and  Plants 

Which  will  produce  immediate  effects. 

Saves  years  of  waiting.  You  can  enjoy 
the  trees  the  moment  they  are  set. 

As  it  takes  time  to  lift  and  prepare  these 
trees  for  shipment,  we  suggest  that  you 
order  now  for  future  delivery. 

We  have  a  magnificent  stock  of 

YEW,  CEDRUS  DEODARA,  ITALIAN 
CYPRESS      EUROPEAN  SYCAMORE 

Our  catalog  of  ornamentals,  fruit  and  nut-bearing  trees, 
roses,  vines,  etc.,  sent  on  request. 


California  Nursery  Co. 

P.  0.  BOX  404,  NILES,  CAL. 


Estab. 
1865 


iBBBHBBlfflll 


life 


BE  READY 

When.  Plarvting'  Tim?  Comes 

SEND  for  OUR  CATALOG  "NOW 


We  specialize  in  fruit  and  nut 
bearing  trees.  We  know  how  to 
grow  them  and  exercise  great  care 
to  insure  stock  beinj;  received  in 
good  condition. 

$1,036,336  for  Shelled 
Almonds 

The  above  amount  was  paid  for 
almonds  imported  into  the  United 
State  during  April.  California 
fruit  growers  should  plant  more 
almond  trees  and  keep  this  money 
at  home. 

Write  to  us  about  best 
varieties  to  plant. 


'From  the  Roots  Up" 

fs  Our  Motto 


The  Fresno  Nursery  Co. 

p.  o.  box  615-p,  Fresno.CaliforniaI 


PRUNE  TREES 

THAT  PRODUCE 


When  it  comes  to  trees,  it  pays  to 
plant  the  best.  Our  trees  are  all 
budded  from  parent  stock  of  proven 
productiveness  and  quality.  The 
scions  are  carefully  selected  by  trained 
experts  and  the  budding  is  done  in  the 
most  skillful  and  scientific  way, 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


Elmer  Bros. Nursery 


"Hit  Nursery  that  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  California 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Caeaaent  and  noil  efficient  fertiliser  —  Hlichly  concentrated  —  Dry,  Odar- 
leaa  —  No  need  seed  or  {orelitn  matter— a  natural  fertiliser. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
Ammonia 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Potash  Water  Soluble 
Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CALL,  OR   WRITE  US — 

phone         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARNY  1512  429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Pal. 
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SU  LPH U  R 


SULPKU| 


It  haa  1 1.  i  i'  proven 
anil  no  recommend- 
ed by  the  I  i'i  \  itsIi  j 
of  Cullfornla  <i.mi 
If  you  Mulphur  your 
-i  :.[•'■  vlnen  nnd  or- 
ehnrdM  II  tlmcM  tliey 
nlll  not  be  affected 
by  M  I  I.  I»  K  W  or 
KKD  SIM  I »i: US. 

ANCHOR  Brand 
Velvet    Flower.*  of 
Sulphur,  uImo 
'  K  A  O  L  K  llrand, 
Kleur      de  Soufre, 
pncked      in  double 
H»i'kn,  are  the  HiifT- 
leat     and  I'l'ltKST 
i|B    ■ulphura  that 
/  V»    money  can  buy;  the 

£  \  j  o  j     >  ~  •>  i|    .)  <i  » 

blaa/cblBK  |>or|..me«,  I. RAVING  ISO  Ai*H. 

V  KVI'I  I..VI'KI>  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
Impalpable      Powder,     100%     pure.  In 

doub'c   ks,  tor  Dry  Dusting  and  mak- 

lac  l'uxte  Sulphur. 

|.«>r  I.IMIC-SI  I.IMII'K  SOI.ITTIOV,  nap 
Mr  DIAMOND  "S"  lilt  AND  REKIMiD 
BTtiOUK  SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish 
y«n  thiH  Sulphur  at  audi  a  low  price 
that  It  would  pay  you  to  miv  your  own 
solution  and  net  you  a  profit  eiinal  to 
the  a;. mil  n  i  paid  out  in  labor  for  apray- 
iMtt  your  orchard,  even  If  you  pay  your 
men  si  per  day  for  maklnK  the  aolulion 
and  applying  aaiue. 

To  create  additional  available  plant 
food,  drill  into  the  anil  i  tut  to  400 
poanda  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  111!  V  Ml 
l>OWDb}HI0D  SULPHUR,  100%  pure. 
Tfcla  haa  tnerenxed  varioun  eropa  up  to 

\Ik<.  PREPARED  DRY  DIsiim; 
M-ATKltl  A  LiSi  Tobacco  Must,  DustinK 
Sulphur  Mixtnrea,  etc.,  and  "Anchor*' 
llriiinl  Standard  LIME-SULPHUR  SO- 
LUTION 33  ilix.  Rr.  Funglclilea  and 
IaaecticldeM.  Carried  In  atock  and 
iBivcil  to  order.  • 

Send  for  ''ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
l.F.'l":  alao  booklet  "NBW  I'SES  Foil 
s(  l  I'll  I  It."     Prire-llat.  and  Snniplea. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO 

t(24  Cnlifornln  St..  San  Franelnco,  Calif. 

TKLEPHOWE  KEARNY  *71. 


Long  Pruning  Demonstrated 


U-2-iU  Sansome  St. 
S«n  Francisco.  Cal. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

and  others 
WANTED 
Thiii  State  wants  teachers 
NOW 

Prepare  In  4-10  months. 

BERKELEY 
CALIF. 


WESTERN  NORMAL, 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  long  system  of  pruning  prune 
and  apricot  trees  was  demonstrated 
on  four  ranches  in  Santa  Clara  coun- 
ty last  week  by  Prof.  W.  P.  Tufts  of 
University  Farm,  where  several  years' 
experiments  have  proved  the  value  of 
this  system  in  making  stocky  young 
trees.  Big  crowds  \  of  real  fruit 
growers  watched  Mr.  Tufts  as  he 
pruned  various  trees  and  each  criti- 
cized the  cuts  according  to  bis  own 
opinion.  The  reason  for  each  cut  was 
explained  as  it  was  made.  After 
pruning  the  last  tree,  Mr.  Tufts  said 
that  farther  down  the  row  there  was 
another  tree  of  the  same  age  (about 
four  years)  which  had  been  pruned 
by  the  long  system  last  year.  Al- 
though he  had  "not  seen  it,  he  said  it 


would  be  safe  to  guarantee  that  it 
was  .larger  than  the  one  -just  pruned 
which  had  been  cut  kick  last  winter 
after  the  common  fashion.  The  dif- 
ference'in  height, '  diameter  of  trunk, 
and  diameter  of  .branches  was  so  re- 
markable that  some  of  the  visitors 
would  not  believe  both  trees  were  the 
same  age  until  the  orchardist  was 
found.  Part  of  the  difference  was  due 
to  this  tree  being  in  a  lower  spot  and 
having  had  more  water..  So  to  get  a 
fairer  comparison  two  other  trees,  side 
by  side,  w£re  found',  the  only  differ- 
ence having  been*  in  the  pruning.  The 
one  whose  branches  had  not  been  cut 
back  was  notably  stockier  all  through, 
so  that  any  one  could  see  the  differ- 
ence without  measuring. 


California  Co-operative  Canneries 


Our  readers  will  remember  a  note 
we  published  recently  regarding  the 
suit  of  The  Fruit  Growers  of  Califor- 
nia, Inc.,  charging  that  the  California 
Co-opei'ative  Canneries  was  an  Ar- 
mour project  masquerading  as  a  far- 
mers' co-operative  ^concern.  The  San- 
ta Clara  Unit  of  the  Farm  Owners' 
and  Operators'  National  Association 
appointed  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  matter  and  the  committee  reported 
November  6,  as  follows: 

"We,  your  committee  appointed  to 
investigate  the  California  Co-operative 
Canneries  to  determine  whether  or 
not  said  co-operative  canneries  are 
controlled  and  dominated  by  the  Ar- 
mour interests  and  whether  same  is 
worthy  of  the  support  of  the  growers. 


beg  to  report  as  follows: 

"1st.  We  find  that  no  known  Ar- 
mour interests  own  or  control  any  of 
the  stock  of  said  canneries. 

"2nd.  That  we  recommend  said  co- 
operative canneries  to  the  growers  of 
California. 

"3rd.  That  we  further  find  that  said 
co-operative  canneries  have  a  most 
valuable  marketing  contract  with  the 
Armour  Company,  which  insures  a 
fixed,  market,  which  is  so  badly  needed 
by  any  new  co-operative  canning  com- 
pany. 

"(Signed):  E.  L.  Fellows,  San  Jose, 
Cal.;  W.  J.  Fulgam,  Visalia,  Cal.;  Geo. 
C.  Aydelott,  Hanford,  Cal.;  F.  Starr 
Walton,  Yuba  City,  Cal.;  J.  A.  Teagar- 
den,  Auburn,  Cal." 


Madera  Mountain  Apples 


A  revival  of  the  apple  industry  in 
the  lower  Sierra  Nevadas  seems  to 
have  taken  place.  In  the  Ahwahnee 
Valley  in  Madera  County  there  are  200 
acres  of  apples  planted.  Each  year 
sees  an  increase  in  this  acreage.  W. 
C.  Chaffee  at  Ahwahnee  has  set  out  14 
acres  more.  He  took  all  ribbons  at 
the  Ahwahnee  Valley  Fair  this  year  at 
Oakhurst.  Six  of  his  Kings  meas- 
ured 6  inches  in  diameter. 

Mr.  George  Teaford  of  North  Fork, 
Madera  County,  has  one  of  the  finest 
mountain  apple  orchards  in  the  Sier- 
ras. He.  has  two  acres  of  52-year-old 
trees,  from  each  of  which  he  took  an 
average  of  15  boxes  this  year.  Ho 


packed  ,<>n  the  ranch  and  shipped  by 
truck  to  Madera  and  Fresno.  These 
apples  brought  him  $2  per  box.  This 
very  old  orchard  is  one  of  the  few  to 
be  seen  in  the  mountains i  today  which 
has  been  properly  and  constantly 
cared  for  in  the  past  years. 


Wheat  Embargo  Removed. 

All  export  and  import  embargo, 
restrictions  on  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  are  to  be  removed  Decembr  15. 
A  partial  embargo  has  been  in  effect 
in  order  to  safeguard  the  supplies  of 
the  allies.  Now  the_  door  is  open  to 
ua  to  ship  to  anyone  anywhere  and 
base  the  price  on  world  conditions. 


Officers  of  Farm  Owners  Association 


Trustees  of  the  Santa  Clara  unit  of 
the  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators' 
National  Association,  elected  in  Oc- 
tober, met  November  15  in  San  Josf- 
and  organized,  re-electing  J.  J.  Mc 
Donald  chairman,  C.  E.  Warren  vice- 
chairman,  V.  T.  McCurdy,  treasurer, 
and  Miss  Mary  P.  Richter,  secretary. 
The  new  trustees  are  named  below; 

First  Supervisorial  District— Robert 
Britton,  Luther  Cunningham,  J.  H. 
Harkness,  Morgan  Hill;  and  Frank 
Stevens,  Coyote. 

Second  Supervisorial  District — J.  A. 
Fair,  John  Hassler.  John  S.  Hensil!, 
and  A.  R.  McClay,  all  of  San  Jose. 

Third  Supervisorial  District — H.  F. 
Curry,  Albert  M.  Foster,  Thomas  D. 


Landels,  John  W.  Shaw,  all  of  San 

Jose. 

Fourth  Supervisorial  District — Ar- 
thur P.  Freeman,  Lawrence;  T.  J. 
Henderson,  Campbell;  A.  W.  Great 
head,  San  Jose,  and  S.  E.  Johnson, 
Cupertino. 

Fifth  Supervisorial  District — E.  K. 
Clendenning,  Campbell;  J.  K.  Durst, 
Sunnyvale;  E.  L.  Fellows,  Santa 
Clara;  and  R.  P.  Van  Orden,  Moun- 
tain View. 

Trustees  at  Lnrsre — Lewis  H.  Brit- 
ton, Morgan  Hill;  J.  J.  McDonald,  Mil- 
pitas;  Charles  E.  Warren,  Cupertino; 
V.  T.  McCurdy.  Santa  Clara,  and  F.  C 
Willson,  Sunnyvale. 


PACKERS  SOLD  TOO  M  ANY  RAISINS 

To  the  Editor:  Are  raisin  prices  too 
high?  While  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed the  Wholesale  Grocers'  Associa- 
tion is  responsible  for  this  talk  the 
members  of  the  Association  are 
pratty  well  convinced  that  the  talk 
j  was  fathered  by  outside  packers,  sev- 
eral of  whom  sold  more  raisins  than 
they  could  buy.  At  the  present  time 
one  of  the  outside  packers  is  running 
an  ad.  in  the  local  paper  which  reads: 
"We  must  have  at  once  100  tons  Mus- 
cat raisins.  Growers  and  others  own- 
ing or  controlling  any  Muscat  raisins 
are  requested  to  make  us  their  offer- 
ings on  or  before  November  15.  On 
this  date  we  will  accept  the  most  fav- 
orable offerings."     Please  note  the 


last  ten  words  of  this  advertisement. 
If  John  Doe  offers  his  raisins  at  12c 
they  will  take  Richard  Roe's  raisins 
at  8,  9,  or  10  cents,  as  .the  case  may  be. 
Nobody  in  Fresno  county  believes  there 
are  100  tons  of  Muscat  raisins  unsold, 
and  it  is  rather  discouraging  to 
some  of  the  outside  growers  this  year 
to  have  the  Association  set  the  price 
at  10c  to  their  members  because  there 
are  a  number  who  staid  out  of  the  As- 
sociation in  order  to  try  and  get  a 
little  better  price,  and  they  sold  early 
in  the  season  in  a  number  of  cases  at 
G  to  8^0.  The  people  of  Fresno  and 
the  Association  members  especially, 
have  good  reason  to  believe  this  is  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  outside 
packers  to  bust  the  Association. — A 
Raisin  Grower,  Fresno. 


TO 


DECREASE 
H.C.L 


You  must 


INCREASE 
PRODUCTION 


Every  acre  of  your  farm 
should  be  made  to  pro- 
duce its  utmost.  TIi is  can 
be  done  by  feeding  and 
strengthening  the  soil. 
It  must  be  supplied  with 
sufficient  of  the  elements 
necessary  to  produce  big 
crops. 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 


Are  scientifically  manu- 
factured to  meet  Califor- 
nia soil  conditions  and 
crop  necessities.  They' 
are  made  from  animal 
products  containing  the 
necessary  elements  I 
feed  your  crops. 


Send  for  our  new 
Fertilizer  Booklet. 


Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


i 
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|  Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


Avoids  Orange  Thrips. 

'Of  the  many  troubles  met  with  by 
I  orange    grower  the    thrips  damage 
I  ranks  high.  Although  a  thrips-scarred 
orange  is  just  as  good  to  eat  as  a 

clean  orange,  its  selling  price  is  re- 
jduced  very  greatly,  and  that  hurts.  A 
Ismail  crop  of  clean  oranges  is  as  prof- 
itable as  a  big  crop  of  thrips-marked 
oranges,  so  thrips  control  is  well 
worth  while.  Whether  removing  dead 
twigs  and  leaves  under  the  trees  is  re- 
sponsible for  it  or  not,  the  oranges  of 
H.  P.  Taylor,  close  to  Exeter,  are  as- 
tonishingly" free  from  thrips  injury, 
and  from  splits  too,  for  that  matter, 
though  probably  for  another  reason. 
Several  years  ago  Mr.  Taylor  read  in 
khe  Rural  Press  that  dead  leaves  and 
litter  in  a  vineyard  provided  a  fine 
shelter  for  injurious  insects  and  fig- 
ured that  if  this  was  so  with  grapes 
it  probably  was  so  with  oranges,  so 
He  had  the  leaves  carefully  raked  out 
from  under  the  trees.  Whether  this 
practice  is  responsible  for  it  or  not, 
khe  fruit  for  the  last  few  seasons  has 
packed  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
first  grade  fruit  than  any  orchard  in 
the  district.  Before  picking  this  sea- 
son a  careful  search  showed  only  one 
or  two  thrips-scarred  fruits  per  tree. 
|  In  many  other  orchards  on  similar 
I  soil  a  casual  glance  showed  much 
damage  from  this  cause.  The  trees 
were  also  loaded  with  an  extremely 
■heavy  crop  of  very  smooth,  high-qual- 
:  ity  oranges.  The  leaves  are  generally 
raked  out  late  in  the  fall,  about  the 
middle  of  November.  It  is  a  very 
simple,  inexpensive  job  and  if  it  does 
what  it  seems  to  do,  the  dividends  it 
pays  are  enormous.  Trials  by  many 
other  growers  would  quickly  prove  its 
real  value. — D.  J.  W. 

Ylneyard  Cover  Crops. 

Certain  farm  practices  that  are 
highly  recommended  may  be  impos- 
sible to  put  into  effect.  Thus  it  is  in 
Fresno  vineyards  on  sandy  and  white 
ash  soils  when  cover  crops  are  men- 
tioned. A  cover  crop  is  a  fine  thing 
for  the  soil  physically  and  adds 
plant  food  too.  But  it  is  first  hard  to 
get  a  fall  growth  started  on  sandy 
soil  In  most  cases.  A  soil  with  lots 
of  clay  will  start  a  wild  growth  much 
quicker,  and  a  planted  crop  will  get 
hold  quicker.  The  only  thing  to  do  in 
getting  a  good  cover  crop  is  to  irri- 
gate in  the  fall  to  bring  up  the  seed 
artifically.  However,  on  most  vine- 
yards the  raisins  are  drying  and  trays 
are  on  the  ground  so  long  that  it  gets 
too  cold  to  do  any  good  irrigating  for 
cover  crop  purposes  and  the  only 
thing  to  do  seems  to  be  to  let  nature 
take  its  course.  In  orchards  the  case 
is  altered,  for  the  fruit  is  off  earlier. 
H.  B.  Quick  of  Parlier  got  bur  clover 
started  on  his  place  five  years  ago. 
His  peaches  were  on  the  downgrade 
then,  but  they  have  done  finely  ever 
since  and  there  has  been  a  steady  im- 
provement in  the  soil.  Once  the 
clover  got  a  good  start  it  was  easy  to 
make  it  come  the  next  year.  [Possi- 
bly this  would  work  in  vineyards.] 

Raisin  Co.  to  Investigate  Problems. 

Problems  of  grape  planting,  cultiva- 
tion, pruning,  irrigation,  fertiliza- 
tion, insect  and  disease  control,  pick- 
ing and  curing  the  crop,  etc.,  are  to  be 
investigated  by  the  California  Associ- 
ated Raisin  Co.  through  a  Bureau  of 
Service  recently  inaugurated  in  charge 
of  Fred  K.  Howard,  formerly  King's 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner. 
Assistance  will  be  given  to  growers 
along  these  lines  to  enable  them  to 
increase  their  crops  and  produce  rai- 
sins of  the  highest  quality.  The  in- 
formation will  be  furnished  free  to 
all  members  of  the  Association. 
No  Worms  Spread  by  Walnut  Bags. 

"Every  walnut  packing  house  in  the 
State  is  now  equipped  with  an  elec- 
tric laundry  mangle  for  the  treatment 
of  empty  bags  before  they  are  sent 
out  to  the  growers."  These  mangles 
are  heated  and  bags  are  rolled  through 
them  to  kill  codling  worms  or  eggs 
before  they  are  distributed.  The  Cal- 
ifornia Walnut  Growers'  Association 
fears  the  codling  worm  as  the  worst 
pest  of  walauts  if  it  should  not  be 


checked,  and  is  actively  in  sympathy 
with  the  law  passed  at  the  recent  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  which  Director 
G.  H.  Hecke  of  the  State  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  enforcing  through 
Field  Entomologist  D.  B.  Mackie.  The 
law  appropriates  $10,000  annually  for 
two  years  "for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining and  applying  control  measures 
to  combat  the  spread  of  the  walnut 
codling  moth."  The  State  Director  of 
Agriculture  is  empowered  to  enforce 
rules  for  this  purpose.  It  is  a  crim- 
inal offense  to  distribute  bags  not 
processed  by  such  mangles. 
Pruning  Branches  for  Quick  Healing. 

It  takes  more  time  to  saw  a  branch 
from  a  limb  without  leaving  any  stub; 
and  in  practice  such  branches  are  sel- 
dom cut  as  close  as  they  could  be. 
Where  a  real  stub  is  left,  it  does  not 
heal  over,  but  dries  out  and  cracks. 
Wood  rot  gets  in  and,  when  a  heavy 
load  is  on  or  a  heavy  wind  comes, 
that  is  the  breaking  point.  At  the 
base  of  a  branch  is  always  a  more  or 
less  distinct  collar  where  the  diam- 
ter  of  the  branch  is  greatly  en- 
larged. Experiments  at  the  Wiscon- 
sin College  of  Agriculture  have  shown 
that  the  rate  of  healing  is  just  as  fast 
if  the  cut  is  made  on  the  smaller  di- 
ameter just  outside  this  collar  as  if 
the  cut  removes  the  collar.  In  the 
latter  case  the  cut  is  much  larger 
and  therefore  takes  that  much  longer 
to  heal.  It  is  concluded  that  the  best 
place  to  cut  is  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
collar. 

Orchard  Planting  near  Paso  Robles. 

Over  2700  acres  of  orchards  are  be- 
ing planted  this  year  by  the  Associ- 
ated Almond  Growers  of  Paso  Robles. 
Field  Manager  G.  A.  Nehrhood  writes 
that  he  has  purchased  a  little  over 
300,000  trees  for  this  district  and  he 
thinks  100,000  additional  will  be 
planted.  On  its  own  land,  this*  com- 
pany is  planting  an  average  of  70 
trees  per  acre.  These  are  running  92 
per  cent  almonds  and  eight  per  cent 
prunes.  The  prunes  are  three-fifths 
French,  three-tenths  Imperials,  and 
one-tenth  Robes.  Mr.  Nehrhood  says, 
"I  consider  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  the 
best  journal  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try; and  I  read  it  with  much  interest 
each  week  upon  its  arrival." 

HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


Oranges  in  Fresno  are  almost  up  to 
the  required  test  and  pickers  are  be- 
ing signed. 

Pear  trees  in  Beaumont  section  of 
Riverside  county  are  showing  great 
distress  from  pear  blight. 

California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers  plan  the  erection  of  a  $100,- 
000  packing  house  in  Visalia. 

Lemons  in  California  are  estimated 
at  77  per  cent  of  normal  as  against  a 
ten-year  average  of  86  per  cent. 

Bakersfield  districts  reports  about 
1,000  acres  of  cotton,  selling  at  40c 
per  pound  and  seed  at  $50  per  ton.- 

Car  shortage  for  citrus  fruits  is  to 
be  remedied  at  once,  the  Railroad  Ad- 
ministration announced  November  13. 

The  California  Peach  Growers,  Inc., 
report  shipment  of  14,000  tons  of  dried 
peaches  from  Fresno  district  to  date. 

Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  figure  on 
shipping  5,000  tons  of  raisins,  which 
are  1,600  tons  more  than  were  shipped 
last  year. 

California  Associated  Raisin  Co.  re- 
elected Wylie  M.  Giffen  Manager  and 
enlarged  their  stock  by  $650,000  at  the 
recent  meeting. 

U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  re- 
ports 42.6  lbs.  of  surplus  honey  per 
colony— an  advance  over  last  year,  in- 
dicating better  condition  of  bees. 

Greco  Cannery  received  its  first  or- 
der for  $2,400  worth  of  grape  jelly. 
The  indication  is  good  for  $60  a  ton 
for  wine  grapes,  so  the  cannery  claims. 

A  thousand  sacks  of  almonds  worth 
$30  per  sack  were  recently  shipped  in 
one  car  from  the  Sacramento  plant  of 
the  California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change. This  is  said  to  be  the  most 
valuable  car  of  almonds  ever  shipped 
out 


Sent  on  Approval — Order  NOW 

Get  your  order  in  NOW  lor  SECURITY  LADDERS, 
delivered  whenever  you  may  want  them  later.  Two 
or  more  will  be  sent  on  approval,— doesn't  cost  you 
a  cent  to  see  the  wonderful  steel-gripped  construcUon 
that  has  made  the 

CECURITT 

Lad  d  br 

used  and  approved  by  largest,  most  progressive  or- 
chardists  ol  the  Coast.  Prices:  8-ft.,  $5.40;  10-ft., 
«6.60.  12  ft.,  $7.80.  Get  your  order  in  NOW,  or  see 
your  dealer  at  once,  and  remember,  I  ship  on  approval. 

J.  B.  PATTERSON,  Mfr. 

82  Franklin  St.,  Oakland,  Calif. 


ORGANIC 


FERTILIZERS 


BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 

Send  for  Booklet.   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells  You  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


"We 
don't 
need 
Rain- 
Makers 


"  When  I  was  a  boy  in  Kansas  there  was  an  old  fellow  there  who 
claimed  he  could  make  it  rain — used  to  explode  a  lot  of  gun  powder 
in  the  air — but  I  never  could  see  that  it  did  much  good. 

"But  here  we  really  do  bring  the  water  to  us  by  using  explosives  for  we 
dig  our  irrigation  ditch  with 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

"Ditching — one  of  the  heaviest  jobs  on  the  farm — is  easy  when  you 
use  explosives.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  you  are  in  a  wet 
country  or  a  dry  one,  whether  your  ditches  are  for  irrigation  or  drain- 
age, Hercules  Farm  Dynamite  will  save  90  per  cent,  of  the  digging." 

Send  for  "Progressive  Cultivation,"  the  68  page  illustrated  book 
published  by  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  This  book  gives  detailed  in- 
structions (illustrated  by  photographs  and  diagrams)  for  using  dyna- 
mite in  farm  and  orchard  work.  Send  for  this  book.  It  is  free. 
The  attached  coupon  is  for  your  convenience. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1025      Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company,  1025   Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation." 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  i  

Name  -  .  

Address   — ...  ...... 
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A  NEW  BOOKLET  ON 


ALFALFA  GROWING 


Our 
Seven 
Kinds 

of 
Alfalfa 


Is 


BOM8ERGER 

SEED  COMPANY 

MQOtSTO  CAl 


Points  the  way  to  alfalfa  success  under  vari- 
ous soil  and  moisture  conditions.  Tells  you — 

— How  to  succeed  on  Dry  Land. 
— How  to  succeed  on  Wet  Land. 
— How  to  succeed  on  Snndy  Land. 
— How  to  succeed  on  Heavy  Land. 

Explains  how,  by  careful  selection,  we  have 
greatly  improved  the  varieties  which  have 
proven  their  worth  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
contains  much  valuable  and  interesting  in- 
formation for  the  alfalfa  grower.  A  postal 
will  bring  you  a  copy  free! 


W  California  ^ 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum  1 
"BTRON  JACKSON"  PUMP8  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand''  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60- A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  4V<;M.R8 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


VTS4IIA 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  lime 


Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  rent 
Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pure. 

Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  Id  the 
most    available    form.      Packed    in  solid 

wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 
Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  November. 


C.  HSMXY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Paelfle  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Sll  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  F  BAN  CISCO 


Do 

you 
Know 
where 

BflNKBYMfllL? 


ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 


Watch  for  our  talks  on 
Top  Dressing  with  ARCA- 
DIAN Sulphate  of  Ammo- 
nia. You  will  find  them 
interesting  as  well  as  in- 
structive. 

ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Am- 
monia is  the  well-known  stand- 
ard article  that  has  done  you 
gnoA  service  In  your  mixed  fer- 
tilizers for  years  past.  Espe- 
cially klln-drlAti  and  ground  to 
make  It  fine  and  dry.  Ammonia 
25  Vitt.  Made  In  U.  S.  A.  Arca- 
dian Is  the  arrent  American  Am- 
monlnte. 

For  sale  by  all  the  principal 
dealer*. 

For   Information   as   to  application, 
write 


The 


Company 


Agricultural  Department 
BIO  First  Nntlnnnl  Dank  111. Ik. 

RBRKRI.GY,  CAL, 


2-144  Sansnme  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Fumigation  Plant  for  Nurseries 


The  nurserymen  of  California  re- 
gretted that  Senate  Bill  No.  940  was 
killed  in  committee.  The  bill  provided 
for  the  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  the 
equipment  of  a  State  experimental 
vacuum  fumigating  plant  for  the  de- 
struction of  insect  pests  on  plants  and 
nursery  stock.  As  this  is  a  matter 
that  affects  the  whole  horticultural  in- 
dustry it  was  felt  that  it  was  impor- 
tant enough  to  take  under  open  dis- 
cussion. The  nurseryman,  as  the  pro- 
ducer of  young  stuff  for  future  or- 
chards is  the  man  who  feels  the  need 
most  of  anything  that  shall  aid  in 
clearing  stock  from  natural  parasites 
and  expedite  the  work  of  speedy  trans- 
portation of  the  tree  from  the  nursery 
to  its  future  location.  Delays  are 
dangerous,  and  to  nothing  is  delay 
more  harmful  than  that  of  holding 
young  plants  and  trees  around  whose 
roots  pests  are  seeking  security  again 
in  their  natural  element  The  fish  out 
of  water  is  analogous. 

Expert  Advice  Sought. 

Dr.  C.  L.  Marlatt,  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Horticultural  Board,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  who  addressed  a  Nur- 
serymen's meeting,  at  their  request, 
explained  that  in  Federal  Quarantine, 
where  actual  material  was  impossible 
of  inspection  because  of  its  bulk  and 
method  of  packing,  vacuum  fumiga- 
tion was  imperative.  For  instance, 
cotton  from  China  and  Mexico,  whence 
came  the  boll-worm,  was  put  through 
these  vacuum  fumigating  plants  at  the 
rate  of  thousands  of  bales  a  day. 
Buyers  themselves  had  built  plants 
costing  half  a  million  dollars  to  ex- 
pedite the  work  and  insure  themselves 
against  loss.  There  are  vacuum  fumi- 
gating plants  from  Boston  to  Seattle, 
wherever   large   imports   are  made. 


(Written  for  Paelfle  Rural  Pre**.) 


There  are  half  a  dozen  large  plants 
owned  by  the  government  where  the 
fumigating  is  done  at  actual  cost.  The 
operation  is  very  simple.  One  hundred 
and  60  bales  of  cotton  go  into  the 
chamber  on  truck,  vacuum  is  obtained 
in  10  minutes,  and  the  whole  operation 
is  over  in  one  hour,  and  not  a  living 
creature  is  left  in  the  bales.  There  is 
a  plant  at  Laredo  (Texas i  that  holds 
15  freight  cars.  These  brick  sheds 
are  built  on  the  bonier  to  provide  for 
fumigation  before  any  cotton  is  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  United  States. 

Method  of  Driving  in.  Gas. 

After  the  cotton  or  merchandise 
been  placed  in  the  chamber  and 
air  exhausted  the  fumigating  gas  d 
turned  in  till  the  chamber  is  filled, 
then  some  air  is  again  turned  in 
hind  the  gas  to  thrust  it  into  the  bal 

Dr.  Marlatt  thought  the  plan  of  ft 
migating  nursery  stock  possible 
probably  desirable.  The  Federal  B 
practiced  it — even  on  delicate  orchi^H 
from  the  tropics  and  other  most  deli- 
cate plants,  with  impunity.  Under 
proper  supervision  nursery  stock 
could  be  fumigated  without  injury  to 
them  and  to  the  destruction  of  all  in- 
sect life  though  it  could  not  be  ex9 
pected  to  be  of  value  against  plant  d; 
eases.  Dr.  Marlatt  was  pressed  fi 
figures  of  cost  and  ventured  a  sugg 
tion  that  an  experimental  plant  • 
hold  a  carlead  of  nursery  stock  mi; 
cost  perhaps  $2000.  Actual  defln 
costs  are  in  his  files. 

On  a  motion  by  Leonard  Coates  a 
committee  of  three  nurserymen  were 
appointed  to  investigate  the  possibil- 
ities of  installing  an  experimental 
plant  and  working  in  co-operation 
with  the  State  Horticultural  Commis- 
sion. 


Astonishing  Results  from  Use  of  Lime 

(Written  for  Paelfle  Rural  Press.) 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  |  75  per  cent,  according  to  its  moistu 


a  letter  written  by  Karl  Rudorf,  Agri- 
culturist for  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co.: 

I  submit  herewith  data  of  my  16 
years'  experience  in  using  lime  at  the 
American  Beet  Sugar  Company's  ranch 
at  Chino. 

"Lime,  if  added  to  the  soil,  acts 
simply  as  a  stimulant  to  crop  produc- 
tion, which,  however,  will  exhaust  the 
soil  and  make  it  unproductive  unless 
the  necessary  plant-food  is  given  to 
the  soil.  At  the  Chino  ranch  we  have 
been  applying  beet  sugar  lime  for 
years  on  the  land  during  beet  slicing 
season,  directly  with  the  Steffens  and 
filter-press  water.  Our  resnlts  as  to 
crop  production  have  been  astonish- 
ing." 

"Heavy  adobe,  by  the  use  of  this 
lime,  has  been  loosened  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  while  formerly  eight  head 
of  stock  were  needed  to  plow,  four 
are  easily  doing  the  work  now." 

"Lands  which  were  completely  ex- 
hausted have  been  made  to  produce 
heavy  sugar  beet,  grain,  alfalfa  and 
other  crops.  The  damage  by  insect 
pests  was  greatly  decreased,  inasmuch 
as  the  seed  germinated  quicker,  the 
plant  grew  faster  and  offered  greater 
power  of  resistance  to  these  pests." 

The  following  is  analysis  of  sun- 
dried  lime-cake  from  settling  pond  at 
the  Oxnard  factory: 

Eight  and  .55  per  cent  organic  mat- 
ter; .33  per  cent  nitrogen;  54.36  per 
cent  carbonate  of  lime;  .57  per  cent 
potash;  .67  per  cent  phosphoric  acid. 
The  carbonate  of  lime  will  run  up  to 


content.     Having    been  burnt, 
drated,  and  composted,  it  is  perfec 
precipitated  and  is  therefore  in  mi 
readily  available  form. 

For  field  and  vegetable  crops  I 
vise  applying  six  to  eight  tons  of  bqfl 
sugar  lime  to  the  acre. 

For  oranges  and  lemons  from  three 
to  five  tons  per  acre. 

For  walnuts  from  two  to  three  tons 
per  acre. 

For  olives,  prunes,  aprict 
peaches,  plums,  cherries,  pea 
apples,  figs  and  grapes  from  three 
five  tons  per  acre. 

The  best  results  will  be  obtained  bj 
double  discing  or  spring-tooth  harreB 
ing  after  the  application,  followed  by 
irrigation.  The  irrigation  is  the  moat 
important  factor  in  order  to  obtain 
the  highest  results  through  the 
of  the  beet  sugar  lime. 

Lime  on  Track  Farms. 

The  continuous  irrigation  on  truck 
farms  necessarily  sours  the  land, 
which  can  be  sweetened  and  restored 
by  the  use  of  lime.  Besides  sweeten 
ing  and  aerating  the  soil  it  will  help 
take  water  and  hold  the  moisture  bet- 
ter, create  more  vigorous  growth  and 
generally  improve  quality  and  In- 
crease the  yield.  Continuous  growing 
of  leguminous  cover  crops,  heavy 
nuring.  also  the  frequent  irrigation  of 
orchards  and  vineyards,  brings  about 
acid  soil  conditions  which  reduce  tne 
productiveness  of  the  land.  This  can 
be  prevented  by  an  occasional  appli- 
cation of  lime. 


EMPEROR  GRAPE  CONDITIONS, 


Emperor  grapes  have  been  moving 
nicely  from  Central  California  vine- 
yards. The  berries  may  run  slightly 
smaller  than  usual,  but  the  color  is 
excellent  and  quality  fine.  Cars  have 
been  supplied  enough  to  keep  the  fruit 
moving.  No  damage  was  done  by  the 
rain  of  the  end  of  October,  as  the 
weather  cleared  quickly  and  the  ber- 
ries dried  promptly.  Frosts  following 
the  rain  were  mild  enough  in  the  lead- 
ing Emperor  sections  to  do  no  dam- 
age. Shippers  were  offering  $100  a 
ton  for  grapes  of  those  who  did  not 


want  to  run  marketing  risks.  Thi 
shipping  season  is  practically  to 
ished.  Seventy  dollars  per  ton  is  qutti 
a  loss,  but  a  certain  Emperor  gran* 
grower  of  Tulare  county  lost  that  oi 
about  a  fifth  of  his  first  day's  picking 
partly  because  some  of  his  grape 
were  shaded  too  much  and  partly  b* 
cause  some  of  the  pickers  were  nc 
watched  carefully  enough.  A  post 
ponement  in  picking  and  careful  to 
structions  to  the  pickers  Baved  sac 
loss  for  the  balance  of  the  crop. 


Before  planting  any  crop,  considt 
where  your  market  will  be. 
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How  the  Experience  of 
Years  Saves  Money  in 
This  Post -War  Maxwell 


THE  run  of  300,000 
Maxwells  to  date  saves 
you  many  a  worth  while 
dollar  in  the  new  Post- War 
Maxwell.  Those  300,000 
saved  in  many  ways. 

1.  They  taught  "short- 
cuts" in  manufacturing. 

2.  They  eliminated  all  experi- 
mental work — you  don't  have  to 
pay  for  a  single  engineering 
mistake. 

3.  They  developed  quantity 
production  which  has  reduced 
"overhead." 

4.  They  enabled  quantity  pur- 
chases; and  better  materials  are 
bought  at  lower  costs. 

5.  They  taught  how  to  build  an 
almost  trouble-proof  car;  you  sel- 
dom take  a  Post- War  Maxwell 
to  a  repair  shop. 


More  miles  per  gallon 
More  miles  on  tires 


6.  They  taught  how  to  get 
the  most  mileage  out  of  a 
gallon  of  gasoline,  a  pint  of 
oil  and  a  set  of  tires. 

7.  They  taught  how  to 
build  a  car  that  the  less 
skilled  driver  would  find 

simple  to  operate  and  take  care  of. 

8.  They  taught  that  it  was  better 
to  build  more  and  take  less  profit 
per  car  rather  than  build  less  and 
take  more  profit  per  car. 

9.  They  taught  how  to  put  more 
and  more  value  in  the  car  with- 
out increasing  its  cost 

This  Post -War  Maxwell  is 
next  year's  car.  It  contains  fea- 
tures developed  during  the  war, 
many  of  which  will  find  their 
way  into  other  cars  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1920. 

Price  $985  f.  o.  b.  Detroit 


MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMPANY,  Inc. 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Table  Fruit  in  the  Citrus  Country 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

Two  thousand  acres  of  fruit  and 
vines  in  one  holding,  practically  all 
given  to  the  production  of  table  fruit; 
in  other  words,  to  the  production  of 
fruit  for  direct  use,  without  drying, 
canning,  or  other  processing;  that  is 
the  holding  of  the  Redbanks  Orchard 
Company,  about  12  miles  northeast  of 
Visalia,  where  hills  meet  valley,  over- 
looking the  delta  of  the  Kaweah  and 
St.  John's  rivers. 

This  ranch  is  noteworthy  in  sev- 
eral ways:  it  is  thought  to  be  the  larg- 
est orchard  of  table  fruit  in  Califor- 
nia, therefore  in  the  United  States, 
therefore  in  the  world.  Secondly,  it 
is  in  the  midst  ot  a  very  specialized 
citrus  district  and  on  theoretically  ex- 
cellent citrus  land,  in  a  stretch  of 
country  where  the  deciduous  fruit  and 
vines  that  are  grown  are  used  mainly 
for  canning  and  drying.  Furthermore, 
the  ranch  is  no'ted  for  its  excellent 
management  and  advanced  methods. 
This  ranch,  therefore,  though  located 
in  a  section  where  its  specialty  is 
largely  overlooked,  in  size  and  suc- 
cess, invites  comparison  with  orchards 
and  vineyards  where  table  fruit  is  the 
main  product  It  indicates  a  fine  line 
of  development  for  all  of  the  thermal 
belt  of  Central  California. 

Natural  Conditions, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
very  conditions  that  invite  citrus  suc- 
cess in  Central  California  invite  suc- 
cess with  many  kinds  of  early  ship- 
ping fruits,  likewise  late  snipping 
fruit  (better  say,  late  shipping 
grapes).  These  conditions  are  rare- 
ness of  killing  spring  frosts,  or  of  se- 
rious spring  rains  to  prevent  good 
pollination  of  the  bloom;  warm,  dry 
weather  to  hurry  ripening  and  (in 
the  fall)  few  rains  or  frosts  to  spoil 
the  late  fruit.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
save  for  Emperor  grapes  and  early 
plums,  most  non-citrus  planting  has 
been  directed  toward  dry  or  canning 
peaches,  raisin  grapes,  figs,  apricots 
and  olfvcs — all  good  in  their  way,  al- 
though there  is  no  doubt  but  that 
shipping  fruit  pays  big  profits  when 
it  is  grown  and  handled  right. 

This  ranch  was  started  about  17 
years  ago,  and  a  big  variety  of  fruits 
and  vines  were  put  out  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  a  number  would  prove 
unsatisfactory.  Those  which  have 
done  poorly  have  been  pulled  up  or 
worked  over.  Those  which  have  been 
successful  have  been  increased  so  that 
the  result  is,  a  considerable  variety  of 
fruits  suited  for  the  location  is  now 
grown.    The  list  is  interesting. 

Tractor  Pulls  Orange  Trees. 

A  20-acre  orange  orchard  on  a  side 
hill  with  southwest  exposure,  as  ideal- 
ly located  for  frost  as  could  be  de- 
vised, was  one  of  the  first  plantings. 
Early  this  September  a  tractor  was 
brought  up,  hitched  to  one  tree  after 
another  and  the  lot  pulled  out.  It  is 
surprising  what  long  roots  came  out 
by  this  method.  It  would  seem  that 
no  grubbing  at  all  would  be  required 
to  clear  the  land  up.  The  trees  were 
thrifty,  bloomed  heavily,  but  would 
not  set  good  crops. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  this 
uprooting  is  not  aimed  at  the  citrus 
business  as  a  business,  for  Phil  Baier, 
principal  owner  and  manager  of  the 
company,  is  planting  230  acres  of 
young  citrus  trees  on  valley  land  of 
his  private  holding  close  to  the  Red- 
banks  ranch. 

Furthermore,  not  far  from  the  up- 
rooted orange  orchard,  higher  up  on 
the  side  hill,  a  peach  orchard  is  being 
replaced  by  lemons,  which  do  excel- 
lently under  such  locations,  so  citrus 
trees  are  all  right  in  their  place. 

Near  the  old  orange  orchard  is  a 
small  block  of  olives  of  an  oil  vari- 
ety, planted  at  the  start.  Heavy 
bearers  in  good  seasons,  but  with  fruit 
too  small  for  the  cannery,  the  olives 
are  all  used  on  the  ranch  and  in  that 
way  are  profitable,  but  the  olive  acre- 
age is  not  being  increased,  table  fruit 
being  considered  more  profitable. 

Of  other  fruits  the  tendency  is  away 
from  peaches  and  toward  plums  and 
grapes.  The  management  claims  to 
have  usually  the  earliest  peaches  in 
the  State,  which  are  shipped  mostly  to 
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tos  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  Door 
shipping  qualities  of  early  varieties 
preventing  Eastern  sales.  When  it 
comes  to  mid-season  varieties  the  com- 
petition from  Eastern  peaches  is  get- 
ting more  and  more  to  reduce  profits 
and  to  increase  the  risk  so  peaches 
are  not  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
owners. 

The  plum  business,  though,  is  pros- 
pering. A  long  stretch  of  hillside, 
with  a  southwest  exposure,  compris- 
ing part  of  the  ranch,  gives  ex- 
tremely early  fruit  and  enables  them 
to  get  the  cream  of  the  market 
with  early  varieties,  like  Climax, 
Beauty  and  Clyman.  The  bulk  of  the 
plums  are  Tragedies,  which  many  or- 
chardists  in  the  district  have  planted. 

Grapes. 

Grape  varieties  have  been  reduced 
to  five  or  six  main  kinds,  with  a  few 
of  several  other  varieties,  Emperors, 
Malagas,  Tokays,  Cornichoi.s,  Alme- 
rias  and  Wilsons  leading. 

Emperors  are  deservedly  the  popu- 
lar shipping  grape  of  the  district,  late, 
beautiful  in  appearance,  an  excellent 
shipper,  heavy  bearer,  and  now  that 
the  redwood  sawdust  packing  has 
been  discovered,  keeping  in  first-class 
shape  far  past  the  holidays  and  com- 
manding very  high  prices.  High  trel- 
lises over  some  of  the  rows  were  early 
tried  and  are  still  in  use.  They  are 
successful  in  some  ways,  but  are  trou- 
blesome in  cultivating,  as  the  canes 
hang  down  from  them  and  get  in  the 
way  of  the  horses,  so  standard  meth- 
ods of  pruning  are  adopted  for  all 
new  plantings. 

About  the  only  Malagas  of  the  dis- 
trict (at  least,  that  the  writer  knows 
of)  are  growp  here.  As  a  rule  this 
ranch  is  able  to  ship  out  the  first  car 
of  them.  To  do  so  in  any  place  re- 
quires careful,  selected  picking.  This 
year,  owing  to  labor  costs  the  manage- 
ment waited  until  all  the  grapes  were 
marketable,  so  as  to  have  only  a  single 
picking  and  Dinuba  beat  them  out. 
Malagas  bring  fine  profits,  as  they  are 
the  first  high-class  eating  grape  in 
the  market  after  the  Thompsons,  and 
early  shipments  command  high  prices. 
The  Wilson  grape  is  like  the  Malaga, 
larger  and  with  more  base,  but  later. 
In  fact,  the  difficulty  of  getting  enough 
sugar  in  the  Juice  to  meet  legal  re- 
quirements is  against  it.  The  red  Ma- 
laga, or  Marvel  of  Malaga,  is  grown 
some,  but  is  not  thought  much  of. 

Tokays  Are  a  Surprise. 

This  Central  California  district  has 
a  poor  reputation  for  Tokays,  al- 
though they  produce  well.  The  hot, 
dry  atmosphere  seems  to  be  bad  for 
the  color.  Seemingly  it  takes  the  Lodi 
climate  and  the  black  soil  of  Lodi  at 
that  to  justify  the  term  "Flaming  To- 
kay." Where  this  ranch  wins  out  is 
in  earliness.  They  can  put  excellent 
Tokays  (save  that  the  color  is  light) 
into  the  market  three  weeks  ahead  of 
Lodi  and  quit  shipping  when  prices 
fall  down  a  bit,  then  when  Lodi  quits 
they  can  start  picking  once  more.  The 
moisture  of  the  Lodi  district,  and  ear- 
lier fall  rains,  compel  Lodi  growers 
to  keep  shipping  while  they  can.  In 
this  dry,  clear  atmosphere,  by  keep- 
ins  the  water  in  the  soil,  the  grapes 
will  hold  on  the  vines  for  a  long  time 
without  getting  over  ripe  and  then, 
when  shipping  looks  promising  again, 
the  water  is  taken  off,  the  fruit  sugars 
up,  and  marketing  can  begin  all  over 
again.  This  rule  holds  true  .for  Ma- 
lagas and  Cornichons  also.  It  seems 
peculiar  that  the  same  vineyard  can 
get  both  the  early  and  the  late  mar- 
kets for  one  variety,  but  it  can  be 
done  by  adapting  methods  to  natural 
conditions. 

Almerias. 

This  variety,  shipped  from  Spain  to 
Atlantic  ports  in  immense  quantities 
and  at  high  prices,  for  late  markets, 
holds  attractive  promises  to  California 
vineyardists  in  late  districts,  now  that 
redwood  sawdust  has  proved  superior 
to  Spanish  cork  as  a  packing  material, 
and  it  i*  one  of,  the  Redbanks  lead- 
ing grapes.  Certain  difficulties  with 
it  offset  its  good  qualities  enough  to 
make  other  grapes  just  about  as  prof- 
itable.   It  is  late  in  coming  into  bear- 


ing and  apparently  requires  very  long 
pruning  to  make  a  crop.  One  special 
requirement,  or  help,  in  proper  crop- 
ping, is  to  have  Emperors  planted 


very  close  to  it  in  parallel  rows, 
seven  feet  apart.  This  is  to  provide 
shade,  for  the  Alraeria  seems  to  re- 
quire more  shade  than  its  own  foli- 


[This  is  one  of  a  series] 

Going"  &nd  Growing 

ZENO  has  been  going  and  growing 

For  the  past  ten  years. 

It  has  done  no  blowing, 

For  it  was  concerned  altogether  in  growing. 

If  it  could  help  the  Grower  to  grow  better  fruit, 

ZENO 

Would  naturally  grow  too. 

Jim  Smith  has  told  Joe  Green 

The  success  he  had  with  ZENO  in  growing, 

And  year  after  year  it  has  made 

New  blowers  out  of  Growers. 

ZENO 

Is  an  internationally  used 

Miscible  oil  spray,  and  these  are  reasons  why 

It  has  proved  the  best  by  years  of  test. 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Eastbay  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

(formerly  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.) 

of  Emeryville  Station  [Oakland]  California 

T.  O.  McCLURE,  Director  of  Research 

[Zeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company, 
Exchange,  or  by  writing  to  us  direct]  ' 


KEEP  DOWN 
UPKEEP 


You  can  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  your  crops 
by  regular  and  proper  spraying.  The  cost  of  spray- 
ing with  the  best  materials  is  offset  by  the  increase 
in  your  crop— and  your  profits.  In  other  words, 
spraying  is  an  investment,  not  an  expense. 

The  best  spray  you  can  get  for  toning  up  your 
trees  and  stimulating  your  coming  crop  is  Universal 
Brand  Crude  Oil  Emulsion. 

You  can  learn  how  to  use  this  spray  effectively 
and  properly  by  sending  for  our  new  bulletin  on 
deciduous  spraying.  This  reliable  manual  is  the 
work  of  our  expert  entomologist,  Paul  R.  Jones. 
Send  for  it — today.  It's  free! 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO, 

Manufacturers  Universal  Brand  Orchard  Sprays 


850  California  Street, 
SAD  FRANCISCO 


SHt  Higgius  Rldft, 
LOS  AXGEIiES 
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age  will  givei  Close  planting  of  Em- 
,  perors  next  to  it  seems  to  fill  this 
j  need.  The  quality  of  the  Almerias 
from  this  district  is  excellent  in  com- 
parison with  the  Spanish  grapes.  The 
main  necessity  to  make  the  Almeria 
rival  the  Emperor  in  popularity  is  to 
find  how  to  make  it  produce  right. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  ranch  is 
the  excellent  accommodations  provided 


for  the  help.  All  of  the  buildings  are 
attractively  designed  and  well  built 
and  have  the  surroundings  well  kept. 
There  is  a  swjmming  pool  for  help  in 
summer,  reading  room,  good  dancing 
hall,  player  piano  and  other  accommo- 
dations to  make  life  agreeable  and 
Dleasant.  Its  location  off  the  usual 
run  of  travel  has  caused  it  to  be  less 
Known  than  its  merits  deserve. 


The  Farmers  Union  of  America 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  C.  W.  Blabon,  Sec'y-Treas.  Oakdale  Farmers'  Union.) 


The  1919  State  Convention  of  the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-opera- 
tive Union  of  America  will  be  held  in 
Oakdale,  Stanislaus  county,  Califor- 
nia, on  the  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  days  of 
December.  There  was  keen  rivalry 
among  several  of  the  larger  cities  of 
the,  State  for  this  honor,  and  Oakdale 
can  count  herself  fortunate  in  having 
secured  the  State  Convention  of  this 
great  State  and  National  Organization. 
The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-op- 
erative Union  of  America  is  a  Fra- 
ternal Beneficiary  Association  of 
Farmers,  whose  purposes  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

To  secure  equity  and  establish  jus- 
tice and  apply  the  Golden  Rule. 
1   To  discourage  the  credit  and  mort- 
gage system. 

To  assist  the  members  in  buying 
and  selling. 

To  educate  the  agricultural  classes 
in  scientific  farming. 

To  teach  farmers  the  classification 
of  crops,  domestic  economy,  and  the 
process  of  marketing. 

To  systematize  methods  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution. 

To  eliminate  gambling  in  farm  pro- 
ducts by  Boards  of  Exchange,  Cotton 
Exchanges  and  other  speculators. 

To  bring  farming  up  to  the  stand- 
ard of  other  industrial  and  business 
enterprises. 

To  secure  and  maintain  profitable 
and  uniform  prices  for  cotton,  grain, 
livestock,  and  other  products  of  the 
farm. 

To  strive  for  harmony  and  good 
will  of  all  mankind  and  brotherly  love 
among,  ourselves. 

To  garner  the  tears  of  the  dis- 
tressed, the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  the 
laugh  of  innocent  childhood,  the  sweat 
of  honest  labor,  the  virtue  of  a  happy 
home  as  the  brightest  jewels  known. 

Production,  Marketing,  and  Legisla- 
tion. 

The  farmer  has  three  problems,  and 
prospers  or  does  not  prosper  in  pro- 
portion to  the  success  with  which  he 
handles  them. 

He  must  know  how  to  farm  scien- 
tifically. 

He  must  know  how  to  market  sci- 
entifically. 

He  must  know  how  to  have  legis- 
lation in  his  interests. 

These  things  he  can  accomplish 
only  through  co-operation  with  his 
fellow-farmer.  The  individual  farmer 
can  only  produce;  there  his  efforts 
must  cease,  until  he  has  learned  to 
organize.  It  matters  not  how  much 
he  may  know,  how  scientifically  he 
may  farm,  he  is  powerless,  unless  he 
co-operates  with  his  brother  farmers 
along  lines  that  will  enable  him  to 
market  his  products  in  a  businesslike 
manner. 

Stanislaus  Farmers'  Union  Activities. 

Many  and  numerous  are  the  ways 
by  which  the  Farmers'  Union  can  and 
has  assisted  its  members.  Among  our 
local  activities  we  mention  a  few.  The 
farmers  of  Stanislaus  county  own  and 
operate  one  of  the  largest  ware- 
houses in  California,  situated  in  Mo- 
desto. This  Co-operative  Warehouse 
covers  the  major  portion  of  a  city 
block  and  cost  over  $10,000  to  erect, 
the  whole  amount  being  subscribed 
by  farmers.  Here  the  farmer  is  en- 
abled to  dispose  of  the  great  bulk  of 
his  produce  and  procure  for  it  the 
highest  prices.  He  is  enabled  to  pur- 
chase all  his  wants  along  this  line 
from  his  own  warehouse.  The  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  is  brought  face 
to  face,  and  the  middleman  is  elim- 
inated entirely  from  the  bargain. 
Were  it  possible  that  this  method 
could  be  pursued  throughout  the  en- 
tire fount ry  the  great  H.  C.  L.  would 
tease  to  be  the  bogy  that  it  is. 


In  the  thriving  town  of  Riverbank, 
Stanislaus  county,  one  of  the  most 
successful  co-operative  stores  is  in 
operation.  This  store  is  owned  and 
controlled  by  farmers  and  railroad 
brotherhoods  jointly.  They  carry  up- 
wards of  a  $10,000  stock,  and  save  the 
members  $500  to  $600  per  month. 
Here  again  the  small  producer  finds  a 
ready  market  for  all  his  produce.  He 
receives  all  that  is  paid,  and  the  con- 
sumer receives  in  rebates  on  his  pur- 
chases an  amount  aggregating  a  sav- 
ing of  approximately  20  per  cent  on 
his  monthly  bills. 

The  Farmers'  Union  Co-operative 
garage,  to  be  erected  and  owned  by 
the  Farmers'  Union  of  Stanislaus 
County,  in  the  city  of  Modesto,  is  to 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $6,000. 
Nearly  every  farmer  i^  the  proud 
owner  of  a  car,  and  this  Co-operative 
Garage  is  receiving  the  generous  sup- 
port and  financial  aid  of  every  Far- 
mers' Union  member  in  Stanislaus 
county.  The  Oakdale  Farmers'  Union 
is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a  sim- 
ilar garage  to  the  one  being  erected 
in  Modesto. 

Legislation  but  No  Politics. 

While  the  Farmers'  Union  is  in  no 
sense  a  political  organization,  it  takes 
an  active  interest  in  all  public  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  both  State  and  Na- 
tional. Under  no  circumstances,  how- 
ever, can  it  enter  sectional  politics.  It 
cannot  endorse  a  candidate,  put  out  a 
candidate,  nor  formulate  a  platform. 
At  its  conventions  it  agrees  on  cer- 
tain measures,  and  elects  legislative 
committees.  These  committees  argue 
before  committees  having  certain  leg- 
islation, either  detrimental  or  bene- 
ficial to  the  farmers'  interests,  pend- 
ing passage.  In  this  way  great  pres- 
sure is  brought  to  bear  to  either  kill 
or  pass  a  measure  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  writer  and  State  Secretary  Fred 
Millard  were  appointed  by  Senator  J. 
M.  Inman  to  serve  on  the  California 
Asiatic  Exclusion  League  which  met 
in  Stockton  last  September,  and 
pledged  the  support  of  the  farmers  of 


the  State  of  California  in  the  work  of 
the  organization. 

Social  Side  Important. 

The  Farmers'  Union  is  made  up  of 
many  small  units  known  as  Locals, 
and  it  is  within  these  locals  that  a 
spirit  of  comradeship  and  brotherly 
love  is  engendered  and  fostered.  Lec- 
tures, debates,  socials,  dances,  sup- 
pers tend  to  lighten  the  hours  of  long 
winter  evenings. 

It  has  been  said,  and  truthfully,  that 
no  home  is  so  capable  of  giving  to  the 
world  a  race  of  patriotic,  loyal  and  in- 
telligent citizens  as  that  of  the 
American  farmer.  The  constant  asso- 
ciation with  nature  and  her  beauties 
tend  to  develop  and  bring  out  in  the 
heart  and  life  of  the  farmer  all  that  is 
noble  and  good  and  true. 


We  speak  of  the  two  dry  years  just 
passed,  but  Sacramento  claims  four 
dry  ones.  In  the  past  four  seasons 
61.84  inches  of  rain  have  fallen  there. 
This  is  the  driest  -quadrennial  since 
that  beginning  in  1855,  when  rainfall 
totaled  60.83  inches. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


On  October  4,  1,101  crates  of  onions 
and  2,174  barrels  of  potatoes  were 
•shipped  to  the  West  Indies  from  New 
York. 

A  number  of  growers  interested  in 
certified  seed  potato  production  met 
in  the  State  Director  of  Agriculture 
office  November  17. 

Official  changes  in  the  Turlock 
Merchants  and  Growers,  Inc.,  have 
put  H.  W.  Rickenbached  in  the  presi- 
dency, and  have  made  D.  F.  McHaffy 
sales  manager. 

The  California  Vegetable  Union  has 
recently  opened  a  branch  office  in 
Sacramento  which  will  handle  their 
business  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State. 

About  2,000  acres  of  potatoes, 
onions,  cabbage,  and  lettuce  are  to  be 
planted  in  Sutter  Basin  to  be  mar- 
keted by  the  California  Vegetable 
Union. 

Three  to  five  cars  of  hay  are  being 
shipped  daily  from  Pixley,  Tulare 
County  to  Los  Angeles,  over  1,000 
tons  having  been  shipped.  The  Tip- 
ton and  Earlimart  districts  are  also 
shipping  large  quantities  of  hay. 

No  advance  in  prices  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  dried  blood,  tankage  and 
cottonseed  meal  for  fertilizer,  or  fish 
scrap  is  to  be  allowed  over  prices  in 
effect  October  7,  as  ordered  November 
11  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

The  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  collected  all  of  its  various 
bureaus  and  moved  all  together  to  the 
Rebis  Hotel  building  in  Sacramento. 
A  lady  called  at  their  new  quarters 
thinking  she  was  in  a  second-hand 
furniture  store. 
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Lima  Bean  Marketing  Contract 


Many  of  the  large  growers  of  lima 
beans  had  contracted  their  crops  for 
a  term  of  years  to  shippers  outside  the 
California  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation. Last  year  tin-  largest  three 
factors  (the  Association,  the  A.  &  H. 
Levy  Co.,  and  the  J.  M.  Waterman 
Selling  Agency)  were  unable  separate- 
ly to  market  the  crop.  It  was  only  by 
an  emergency  combination  of  practi- 
cally all  factors  into  the  Lima  Bean 
Selling  Agency  that  the  crop  was 
cleaned  up  before  the  1919  crop  started 
to  come  in.  That  Selling  Agency  wound 
up  its  affairs  this  fall  and  the  three 
big  factors  united  with  control  of  more 
than  80  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  un- 
der terms  of  the  following  proposed 
agreement  as  furnished  us  by  R.  L. 
Churchill,  Manager  of  the  Association. 
This  puts  control  of  the  marketing  of 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  the  limas  in 
the  Association,  which  employs  the 
other  two  factors  as  brokers.  The  con- 
tract is  to  run  five  years  with  an  op- 
tion whereby  the  Association  may  re- 
new it  on  or  before  January  1,  1924. 

1.  Contingent  upon  the  membership 
of  California  Lima  Bean  Growers'  As- 
sociation being  brought  to  the  point 
where  our  Association  will  have 
charge  of  the  marketing  of  at  least 
80  per  cent  of  the  total  1919  crop  of 
limas  and  baby  limas  grown  in  South- 
ern California,  said  estimate  to  be 
made  not  later  than  August  1,  1919, 
our  Association  proposes  to  enter  into 
a  contract  with  the  A.  &  H.  Levy 
Company  and  the  J.  M.  Waterman 
Selling  Agency,  appointing  these  two 
firms  joint  selling  agents  with  the 
Association's  own  marketing  organiz- 
ation for  the  marketing  during  a  five- 
year  period  of  the  beans  controlled  by 
our  Association  during  that  period. 

2.  All  the  beans  to  be  sold  by  the 
three  marketing  agencies  are  to  be 
sold  upon  a  uniform  form  of  selling 
contract. 

3.  The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Association  shall  formulate  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  marketing, 
fixing  prices,  determining  quantities 
to  be  sold  and  the  manner  in  which 
offerings  shall  be  made,  establishing 
standards  of  grade  and  quality,  which 
rules  and  regulations  are  to  be  kept 
by  the  Levy  and  Waterman  companies 
and  by  the  Association's  own  selling 
organization. 


4.  The  Levy  Company  and  the  Wa- 
terman Selling  Agency,  and  any  mem- 
ber or  partner  of  said  firms,  are  to 
be  bound  not  to  handle  or  deal  in 
lima  or  baby  lima  beans  directly  or 
indirectly  for  their  own  account  or  for 
the  account  of  any  one  other  than  the 
Association  during  the  life  of  the 
agreement. 

5.  The  Levy  Company  and  the  Wa- 
terman Selling  Agency  are  to  exer- 
cise every  proper  influence  within 
their  power  to  cause  bean  growers  to 
become  and  remain  members  of  the 
Association  during  the  life  of  the 
agreement.  \ 

6.  The  Association  is  to  pay  to  the 
Levy  Company  and  the  Waterman 
Selling  Agency  as  full  compensation 
for  their  services  under  the  agree- 
ment, a  flat  brokerage  rate  (without 
maximum  or  minimum)  of  five  per 
cent,  upon  the  f.  o.  b.  coast  selling 
price  of  lima  or  baby  lima  beans  sold 
by  said  firms  upon  sales  confirmed  by 
the  Association.  Out  of  said  five  per 
cent,  flat  brokerage  the  selling  agents 
are  to  pay  the  brokerage  of  1  per  cent 
customarily  allowed  upon  sales  of 
beans  to  broker  representatives  in  dis- 
tributing markets;  also  the  1  per 
cent  cash  discount  usually  allowed  to 
purchasers  when  drafts  are  paid  on 
presentation.  No  extra  brokerage  or 
special  discounts  to  be  permitted. 

7.  Members  of  the  Levy  Company 
and  the  Waterman  Selling  Agency  are 
to  have  full  opportunity  to  confer  and 
consult  with  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Association  with  reference  to  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  marketing 
of  lima  and  baby  lima  beans,  and  are 
to  be  treated  fairly  and  impartially  by 
the  Association. 

8.  The  Levy  Company  and  the 
Waterman  Selling  Agency  are  to  be 
bound  to  keep  all  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  selling  contracts  and  the 
rules  and  regulations  established  by 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Associa- 
tion under  penalty  of  cancellation  of 
their  contracts  and  forfeiture  of  an 
indemnity  bond. 

9.  The  Levy  Company  and  Water- 
man Selling  Agency  are  to  be  free  to 
contract  or  purchase  lima  and  baby 
lima  beans  of  the  1924  crop  upon  their 
own  behalf,  provided  the  Association 
does  not  notify  them  on  or  before 
January  1,  1924,  of  its  intention  to 
continue  similar  agreement. 


Alameda  County  Farm  Bureau  Meeting 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  County 
Farm  Bureau  for  the  purpose  of  elec- 
tion of  officers,  listening  to  a  resume 
of  the  work  done  by  the  various  work, 
ers  in  the  county  organization,  and 
witnessing  demonstrations  in  livestock 
judging  and  poultry  work,  was  held 
at  Hayward  Saturday,  November  22d. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
Agricultural  Clubs,  M.  L.  Mowry,  of 
Centerville.  reported  that  while  five 
clubs  had  been  formed  in  1918,  there 
had  been  no  progress  in  1919  in  act- 
ual formation  work,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  an  Assistant  Farm  Adviser.  Sev- 
eral will  be  formed  as  soon  as  this  va- 
cancy is  filled. 

President  Rinderspacher  gave  a 
summary  of  the  activities  of  the  Farm 
Bureau  during  the  past  year.  Among 
other  things  of  great  benefit  accom- 
plished was  the  changing  In  the  pro- 
portions of  the  amount  of  barley  and 
wheat  raised  in  the  county.  Formerly 
the  proportions  were  25  per  cent 
wheat  and  75  per  cent  barley,  which 
percentages  have  actually  been  re- 
versed. A  saving  of  from  3  to  5  cents 
per  pound  on  the  purchase  price  of 
copper  sulphate  (blue  vitriol)  was 
effected  as  well  as  5  cents  p^r  pound 
on  binder  twine.  These  are  the  sali- 
ent features  of  the  work,  showing 
direct  benefit. 

Farm  Adviser  M.  A.  W.  Lee  made  a 


r-usincss  talk  about  what  the  Farm   Acres  Dairy 


Bureau  meant  to  the  agricultural 
communities  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  California  in  particular,  mention- 
ing all  the  activities  that  had  been 
touched    upon   in    Alameda  County. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Hosrnrty.  County  Livestock 
Inspector,  in  his  talk  confined  him- 


self chiefly  to  blackleg  and  its  con 
trol,  emphasizing  the  fact  that  stock- 
men generally  will  not  vaccinate  their 
stock  until  they  have  lost  some.  In 
other  words,  "they  have  to  be  shown" 
that  it  is  necessary. 

J.  F.  Mullins,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  spoke  on  "Supervi- 
sors' Interests  in  Rural  Develop- 
ment,'' and  said  that  the  Supervisors 
had  been  public  spirited  and  granted 
all  reasonable  request.  Also  that  the 
county  was  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
great  corps  of  specialists  in  the  ag- 
ricultural work. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  F. 
Seulberger  spoke  on  "Rodent  Control 
and  Standardization  of  Pack,"  and 
stated  that  200,000  acres  of  land  had 
been  gone  over  in  the  distribution  of 
over  21  tons  of  poisoned  grain  with  an 
estimated  killing  of  6,000,000  rodents. 
Mr.  Seulberger  said  the  poisoned 
grain  produced  excellent  results  dur- 
ing the  dry  season,  but  results  by 
this  method  were  nil  during  the  rainy 
season. 

The  closing  of  the  educational  fea- 
tures of  the  day  were  a  talk  on 
"Brooding"  of  young  chickens  by 
Prof.  J.  E.  Dougherty  of  the  Poultry 
Division  of  the  University  of  Cali. 
fornia,  and  livestock  judging  demon- 
strations by  Farm  Adviser  Lee  and 
L.    Kelly,  superintendent    of  Shore 


A  fifty-plate  banquet  and  dance  in 
the  evening  marked  the  close  of  a 
very  pleasant  and  profitable  day. 

Squirrels  fattened  on  good  barley 
this  year.  There  is  a  better  way  to 
get  rid  of  the  grain— poison  it. 
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AUSTRALIANS  GRATEFUL  TO 
AMERICA. 


To  the  Editor:  Having  just  read  an 
article  contained  in  your  issue  of  No- 
vember 1st,  referring  to  our  advent  in 
this  wonderful  country,  and  some  of 
its  phases — I  just  felt  that  it  was  one 
more  instance  where  I  wanted  to  send 
thanks  for  the  sentiment  contained 
therein. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  fully  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which 
America  has  thrown  open  her  arms  to 
us  right  from  the  first  suggestion  of 
this  trip.  Though  having  mixed  con- 
siderably with  the  American  soldiers 
in  France,  and  realizing  that  a  dis- 
tinct friendly  feeling  existed  between 
those  of  our  two  great  countries,  our 
arrival  in  New  York  on  September  4th 
seems  to  have  been  a  signal  for  a 
rapid  and  apparently  endless  succes- 
sion of  happy  experiences  in  coming 
in  contact  with  your  country  and  its 
people,  and  at  first  hand  realizing  by 
this  contact  the  excellent  fellowship 
existing. 

Besides  the  social  pleasure  experi- 
enced here,  our  party,  without  excep- 
tion, is  gaining  great  benefit  educa- 
tionally. The  seventy-five  members 
now  taking  definite  courses  here  are 
rapidly  realizing  the  greater  necessity 
of  the  co-operation  of  science  with 
agricultural  pursuits  and  aside  from 
an  anxiety  to  seize  all  possible  knowl- 
edge available,  our  people  are  keen  to 
spread  the  news  first  hand  in  Aus- 
tralia of  the  magnificent  manner  of 
organization  which  renders  available 
to  practically  the  lowliest  a  series  of 
educational  courses,  agricultural  and 
other,  fitting  him  for  thorough  future 
citizenship,  as  allowed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  and  its  branches. 

Most  interesting  reports  are  fre- 
quently reaching  me  from  those 
twenty  members  of  our  party  distrib- 
uted throughout  California.  These 
members  are  attached  to  various  in- 
stitutions, farms,  factories,  fruit  or- 
chafds,  etc.,  and  I  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  referring  to  the  gener- 
ous way  in  which  they  are  being  re- 
ceived and  assisted  to  gain  knowledge, 
not  "American  Secrets,"  but  sound, 
general  knowledge  in  which  America 
leads  us,  and  which,  by  distribution, 
we  feel  sure  will  aid  tremendously  in 
the  future  mutual  benefit  of  both  our 
countries. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  our  visit  will 
be  the  means  of  encouraging  at  least 
««ome  of  our  American  brothers  to  take 
a  similar  trip  to  Australia,  where, 
though  they  may  not  gain  greatly  in 
Intensive  agricultural  knowledge, 
many  items  of  interest  to  them  may  be 
found,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  us 
of  returning  at  least  to  a  small  degree, 
the  fine  generosity  we  are  experienc- 
ing here.     E.  H.  DAVIES,  Captain. 

Care  of  A.  I.  F.  Irrigation  Students 
in  'America. 


BEANS  SOLD  TO  EUROPE. 


In  a  communication  from  the  Cal- 
ifornia Bean  Growers'  Association 
they  say  that  with  the  assistance  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  they  have  sold  3500 
tons  of  1918  crop  of  white  beans  for 
export,  which  will  be  filled  from  hold- 
ings now  in  New  York  City.  This  or- 
der was  placed  with  the  European 
relief  commission.  After  many 
months  of  waiting  this  is  the  first 
actually  completed  sale  for  export  and 
the  trade  is  now  proceeding  to  cover 
its  season's  requirements  at  prevailing 
prices  before  the  normally  expected 
advance. 

Mr.  Hoover  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"there  is  no  reason  for  American 
beans  selling  below  cost  of  production 
as  Europe  needs  all  surnlus  bean 
Btock  over  home  requirements."  It 
is  believed  that  from  now  on  the  fill- 
ing of  foreign  export  orders  will  soon 
absorb  the  1918  surplus. 

The  active  interest  of  Mr.  Hoover 
in  assisting  the  California  bean  grow- 
ers to  obtain  foreign  export  orders 
will  help  materially  in  relieving  the 
distress  which  was  occasioned  on  ac- 
count of  the  purchase  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Oriental  beans  during  the 
war.  and  is  greatly  appreciated  by 
California  bean  growers. 


Before  planting  any  crop,  consider 
whether  your  moisture  will  be  suffi- 
cient. 


Two  vegetable  canneries  are  soon  to 
be  added  to  the  three  already  at  Isle- 
ton,  Sacramento  county. 


School  grounds  are  molding  your 
children's  ideals  of  livable  surround- 
ings.  Many  of  them  are  too  barren. 


6?/o  n  , 
F to  farmers! 

i 

Do  you  want  money  on  a  non-maturing  mortgage  for  a  term  of  5  to  40  years? 
Do  you  want  to  re-finance  your  present  mortgage?  increase  your  land  holdings? 
buy  additional  equipment  or  live  stock? 

The  farmers,  horticulturists  and  stock-owners  of  California  and  Oregon  may 
now  obtain  6%  loans  ranging  in  amounts  up  to  $37,500.  This  has  been  made 
possible  thru  the  recent  organization  of  the  California  Joint  Stock  Land  Bank  of 
San  Francisco. 

Loans  made  by  this  bank  may  be  paid  off  any  time  after  five  years — and  the  bor- 
rower may  enjoy  the  unusual  privilege  of  taking  40  years  to  repay  his  loan  in  in- 
stallments. 

The  loans  are  made  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Government. 


Important  Features 


1.  No  limitations  or  special  conditions  as  to 
how  money  borrowed  shall  be  used. 

2.  The  mortgage  never  becomes  due.  You  pay 
no  renewal  expenses. 

3.  Payments  may  be  extended  over  a  period  of 
40  years. 

4.  The  land  may  be  sold  subject  to  the  mort- 
gage. 


The  borrower  pays  no  commission.  We 
loan  direct  to  farmers.  Loan  made  up  to 
50%  of  appraised  value  of  the  land,  and  20% 
of  the  insurable  improvements. 
Positively  no  red  tape  of  any  kind. 
The  best  and  broadest  type  of  service  ever 
extended  to  farmers. 


Officers 


A.  P.  Giannini,  President  (President,  Bank  of 
Italy  ) 

P.  C.  Hale,  Vice-President  (Pres.  Hale  Bros.  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Sacramento) 


A.  W.  Hendrick,  Cashier  (Formerly  Sec'y  Fed- 
eral Land  Bank,  Berkeley,  Calif.) 

E.  C.  Aldwell,  Sec'y  Treasurer. 


Write  for  further  information.   Address  all  letters  to 


******* 
******* 


loans  to  farmers 


California  Joint 
Stock  Land  Bank 


Under  Federal  Supervision! 


-  CAPITAL  $ 
Of  RCeS  «N  BANK  OF  (TALV  6U(LDt(NG 

•  SAN  FRANCISCO 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Stage  Motor  Driven  Pomp 


my  arj  g— 1       Ol   I  fV/t  ahnohitrly    hydraulleally    and  automatically 

W\  W%  KJ  VJ I  I       I    U  I VI  »     ™    ,/ater  balanced.     No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
Also  DEEP  WELL  TTJEBINE  PCMP8  for  bored  wells  10-Inch  diameter  and  op. 

 Write   for  Bulletins  

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oml. 
Branch  Male*  Office  at  Los  Angeles. 


KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


The  rice  crop  of  Glenn  county  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  $10,000,000. 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  save*  me  money." 

Renewed  screw  casing  cost*  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  I  SO  pounds  working  pressure: 
aaphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose.   Let  us  save  you  money.     Write  I 

II  ii «  tin  I  Si 

FRANCISCO 


0 

lACIFIC  PIPE  CO.  a 


Your  Chance  Now  to 

5  MAKE  BIG  MONEY  5 

.  all  other  Western  Furs  are  selling  in  Denver  this  _ 
I  year  at  the  highest  prices  evor  paid. 

i  Denver  col-r*  do  '■*  * 


s^M^s.-m  v  —  -and  Best  Market  on  earth 
for  Western  Trappers  and  Fur  Shippers.  Steph- 
ens of  Denver  is  the  largest  exclusive  buyer  of 
Western  Kaw  Furs  in  the  world. 
CTrDUrMQ  charge*  yon  no  corn- 
J9  J,  Ei* nCjJLNa7  mission-oaves  you  60c 
to  £10  on  express  or  parcel  post  and  you  get  your 
money  2  to  10  days  quicker-beceuse  Denver  U 
closar  to  your  town  than  any  other  Important 
Fur  Center. 


■  to  APS"  ""0„"T  «""c" 

■  X  rlnrO  Stephen*  sells  Traps, 

  .      1 1  a  gn.nlia.  it  ntcll 


—i  Animal 

Baits  and  all  trappers'  supplies  at  rock  bottom 
prices.  Writ*  today  for  Big.  Illustrated  Trap 

■  Catalog.  Trappers1  Guide.  Fur  Price,  l-ist  and 
2  Shipping  Tags--ALL  FREE  AND  POSTPAID. 

E.  A.  Stephens  &  Co. 

172  Stephana  Bids.  ^ 

■  DENVER,  COLORADO,  O.  S.  A. 

— jiiBrB"inT""11 

LTtntvbers  Guide  Free' 
i  ■■■i ■■■■■■■■■■■■ 
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TIRES 

BARGAINS 


STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or  so- 
culled  rebuilt  tires. 


Plata 

First 

Tread 

Non-Skld 

Tubes 

Second* 

Standard  Guaranteed 

Guaranteed 

Guaranteed 

28x3 

$10.75 

$2.05 

30x3 

$9.20 

10.95 

2.05 

30x3i/2 

11.50 

13.50 

2.50 

32x3i/2 

12.85 

15.85 

2.70 

31x4 

16.30 

20.65 

3.15 

32x4 

16.60 

21.15 

3.25 

33x4 

17.30 

22.00 

3.35 

34x4 

17.80 

22.50 

3.45 

36x4 

26.60 

34x4i/2 

24.00 

30.35 

~4~20 

35x4y2 

25.00 

31.65 

4.30 

36x4y2 

25.45 

32.20 

4.45 

37x4y2 

35.75 

5.10 

35x5 

28.70 

36.15 

525 

37x5 

30.25 

38.30 

5.40 

An  other  siaes  la  proportion. 

STANDARD  MAKE 

NON  SKID 
While  They  Last 

30x3   $  0.25  34x4   .110.90 

30x3  Vt    11.75  34x4  H  25.35 

32x3  V£    13.65  35x4 Vi  26.60 

81x4    18.15  36x4  H  27.00 

32x4    18.55  35x5    31.25 

83x4    10.45  37x5   '  33.20 

Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 

«3737  Log  Angeles,   Bdw''-  4049- 

I  .line  Beach  Branch, 
20   American  Ave. 
II.  A.  Drnuirrst,  Conat  Honarrr. 
San  Frnnclnco        Oakland  Seattle 
Frenno  San  Diego 

Price*  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  P..  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Money  Befunded  on  Goods  Returned 
to  ITs  Intact  within  Ten  Day*. 

The  Oldest  Autumn*-"*  Tire  Jobbing 
Concern  In  the  United  State*  and  the 
Largest  In  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  or*  Evenings 


TTE  Engines 


2  to  30  H.  P. 
Built  Better — Cost  less  to  operate  and  to 
own — Easy  to  understand — Few  working; 
parts — Strongly  built — Every  part  guaran- 
teed .against  defect  during  the  life  of  the 
engine.  Built  from  standardized  metal 
patterns.  Every  part  interchangeable  and 
easily  replaced  by  operator.  Ask  us  for 
prices  on  all  sizes.  Stationary,  Portable  or 
Saw-Rig  Outfits. 

A.  H.  SIMPSON  CO. 

129  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


142-444  Saasome  St. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


WAGNER'S 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PLANT  NOW  tS"SU°,**S"St 

annually.  Splendid  reaults  la  six  months. 
Special  prices  for  immediate  planting.  Also 
berries  and  emaU  fruit,  etc.  Write  to  the 
originator.  J.  B.  WAONHB,  Rh  aback  and 
Berry  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Baart  and  l{liu'st4-m  Wheat  Compared. 

A  fine  comparative  test  of  Bluestem 
and  Early  Baart  wheat  last  season  is 
reported  by  Warren  &  Sebbelov  of  the 
Natomas  tract  in  Sacramento  county. 
Eight  hundred  acres  of  Bluestem  and 
fifty-one  acres  of  Early  Baart  were 
seeded  between  November  10  and  20 
at  the  rate  of  80  pounds  per  acre.  The 
Bluestem  showed  up  a  good  stand  be- 
fore the  Baart  began  to  appear.  It 
seemed  to  require  less  moisture  to 
germinate.  Owing  to  the  dry  fall  they 
never  did  get  half  a  stand  of  Baart, 
although  the  land  and  preparation 
were  the  same  for  both  varieties. 
"Once  out  of  the  ground,  however,  the 
Baart  soon  outgrew  the  Bluestem  and 
particularly  displayed  a  tendency  to 
stool  which  we  have  never  seen 
equaled  by  any  other  variety  of  wheat 
on  this  kind  of  soil;  i.  e.,  heavy  adobe 
with  a  few  inches  of  sediment  on  top. 
I  counted  as  high  as  42  heads  on  one 
-tool  and  would  put  the  average  at 
fifteen  or  twenty;  while  Bluestem 
never  has  produced  over  six  on  the 
average.  All  Baart  heads  were  large 
and  well  filled  from  top  to  bottom. 
Although  two  weeks  behind  the  Blue- 
stem  in  coming  up,  the  Baart  matured 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier,  yielding 
from  51  acres  a  total  of  974  sacks  or 
19  sacks  per  acre.  We  are  wondering 
what  kind  of  a  crop  we  would  have 
had  if  all  the  seed  had  sprouted.  Blue- 
stem  in  two  adjoining  fields  of  same 
soil  and  showing  a  perfect  stand  aver- 
aged 14^  sacks  per  acre.  The  com- 
ing season  we  expect  to  plant  half  of 
our  acreage  to  each  variety  which  will 
enable  us  to  cut  the  Baart  before  the 
Bluestem  gets  too  dry." 
Organize  to  Standardize  Tomato  Tacks 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  experienced 
by  Merced  growers  last  summer  in 
trying  to  market  unstandardized  pack- 
ages of  tomatoes,  they  have  organized 
the  Merced  Growers'  Packing  Associ- 
ation. Members  have  agreed  to  deliver 
to  the  Association  all  vegetables 
grown  by  them  for  packing  and  mar- 
keting. Instead  of  unsupervised  scat- 
tered packing,  there  will  probably  be 
uniform  packing  next  season  which 
will  conform  to  the  law. 
Potato  Storage  Requirements. 

To  take  good  potatoes  out  of  stor- 
age several  points  must  have  been  ob- 
served. Undiseased,  uninjured  potatoes 
must  have  been  cooled  from  outside 
to  center  before  being  stored.  With 
our  cold  nights  in  California  this  is 
seldom  difficult.  The  storage  room 
needs  ventilation  to  carry  off  heat  and 
moisture  that  develop  from  the  pota- 


toes during  storage.  But  there  must 
be  no  rapid  changes  of  temperature 
and  no  high  temperature.  They  are 
best  kept  at  34  to  38  degrees.  Walls 
of  the  storage  room  may  be  double  and 
filled  with  sawdust  and  provided  with 
windows  to  be  closed  during  day 
times  and  opened  at  night  except  in 
freezing  weather.  In  the  Delta  many 
potatoes  are  left  where  they  gre"w  in 
well  drained  land  until  along  in  Jan- 
uary or  later. 

Spray  for  Cabbage  Worms. 

1  Spray  cabbages  when  -the  worms 
first  appear.  Arsenate  of  lead  is  the 
commonest  spray,  used  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  powdered  arsenate  per  50 
gallons  of  water.  Twice  as  much  ar- 
senate is  needed  if  the  paste  form  is 
used.  Add  two  or  three  pounds  of 
laundry  soap  per  50  gallons  to  make 
the  spray  stick  to  the  waxy  leaves. 
One-half  ounce  of  powder  and  an  inch 
cube  of  soap  per  gallon  will  work  for 
smaller  quantities.  There  is  no  dan- 
ger of  poisoning  consumers  of  the 
heads,  but  the  outer  leaves  must  be 
destroyed. 

"It  Increases  My  Self-Respect," 

"I  toiled,  I  sweat,  and  I  produced — 
and  I  sold  at  the  other  man's  price 
for  his  profit.  I  produced  better  stuff 
than  my  neighbors  only  to  find  that 
theirs  set  the  price,  very  often,  at 
which  I  must  sell  in  the  local  market. 
By  consistent  advertising  I  have  been 
able  to  secure  a  fair  price.  My  ex- 
perience is  that  advertising  pays  more 
than  it  costs.  It  frees  me  from  my 
neighbors'  limitations.  It  increases 
my  self-respect  and  has  added  hun- 
dreds of  acquaintances  and  friends." 
Irrigating  Old  Grain  Foothills. 

Irrigation  is  reclaiming  the  foot- 
hills east  of  Marysville  from  the  waste 
caused  by  years  of  thin  grain  farm- 
ing. Four  co-operative  irrigation  dis- 
tricts are  operating  in  this  section, 
two  having  been  formed  recently. 
These  are  the  Cleveland  and  the  Hon- 
cut  systems.  • 
Standardization  Fines  Doubled. 

Fines  have  been  doubled  each  time 
for  three  convictions  obtained  against 
a  Japanese  in  Alameda  county  for  vio- 
lation of  the  Standardization  law  in 
packing  tomatoes.  The  fines  were 
$25,  $50  and  $l6u.  After  a  while  this 
man  will  learn  to  be  good. 
Fewer  Squirrels,  More  Feed. 

Hogs  instead  of  squirrels  are  eating 
the  acorns  in  the  Lynch  district  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  county  for  the  first 
time.  Squirrels  were  well  nigh  ex- 
terminated here  last  summer  at  a  cost 
of  about  23  cents  per  acre. 


How  Can  We  Increase  Wheat  Yields? 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre 
in  this  country  is  only  15.5  bushels, 
according  to  Dr.  R.  J.  H.  DeLoach, 
director  of  the  Armour  Farmer  Bu- 
reau. The  world's  total  wheat  crop  is 
a  little  over  4,000,000,000  bushels.  The 
Minnesota  Experiment  Station  found 
that  it  required  12%  hours  of  human 
labor  and  30  hours  of  horse  labor  to 
produce  an  acre  of  wheat.  Take  pres- 
ent prices  of  labor  and  wheat  and 
about  $20  per  average  acre  would  be 
the  return,  from  which  interest  on 
fixed  capital  and  taxes  have  to  be  de-1 
ducted.  The  higher  the  yield  per  acre 
the  less  the  proportional  cost  of  over- 
head. Except  the  increased  cost  of 
threshing  and  sacking,  a  30-bushel 
crop  costs  no  more  to  raise  than  a  15- 
bushel  crop. 

It  is  pointed  out  by  Dr.  de  Loach 
that  the  first  way  to  reduce  cost  of 
wheat  production  is  in  the  selection  of 
seed.  Generally,  at  least  one-third  of 
the  plants  in  any  field  are  failures. 

The  next  principle  to  be  observed  is 
the  proper  rotation  of  crops,  whereby 
cover  crops  can  be  plowed  under  one 
year  in  two  or  two  years  in  three. 
Each  section  of  the  country  has  its 
own  crop  rotation  system,  but  the 
plan  must  always  provide  for  a  sub- 
stantial production  if  organic  matter 
is  to  be  returned  to  the  soil. 

The  third  point  for  consideration  is 
th«  proper  balancing  of  plant  foods  ia 


the  soil.  Belgium  applies  more  plant 
food  per  acre  to  her  wheat-lands  than 
any  other  country  on  the  globe,  and, 
just  prior  to  the  war,  reported  the 
ftighest  yield  per  acre  of  any  country 
in  the  world  and  the  lowest  cost  per 
bushel  to  produce. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  our  grains  are 
fed  to  live  stock  and  20  per  cent 
eaten  by  humans.  It  is  through  our 
live  stock  that  much  of  our  soil  fer- 
tility is  maintained  and  our  own  ra- 
tions balanced. 

Half  the  States  in  the  Union  grow 
less  wheat  than  they  consume  while 
the  other  half  grow  more,  with  a  net 
surplus  for  the  whole  country  of  317,- 
530,000  bushels  in  1918-  The  North 
Central  States  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River  grow  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
surplus. 

In  the  United  States,  to  increase 
wheat  production,  we  can  only  inten- 
sify farming — produce  more  per  acre. 
Our  own  University  and  Experiment 
Stations  have  done  much  experiment- 
ing with  wheat  varieties  suited  to  the 
various  localities  and  conditions  of 
California.  It  used  to  be  said  that  our 
State  could  not  produce  a  strong  glu- 
tinous red  wheat.  The  splendid 
grains  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  by 
different  counties,  with  their  high 
yields,  show  that  we  can  and  do  pro- 
duce a  strong  red  wheat  of  high  pro- 
ductivity.   Start  with  good  seed. 


You  Will  Dance 

with  joy  when  you  get  your  returns  for  furs 
shipped  to  the  Abraham  Fur  Co.,  the  house 
that  never  disappoints  fur  shippers.  Our 
expert  graders  in  our  "Take-up"  Depart- 
ment have  positive  instructions  to  see  that 
every  shipper  gets  a  liberal  grade  on  every 
skin  and  are  held  accountable  for  all  furs 
taken  up  by  them.  Our  prices  are  the  high- 
est ever  known  and  now,  more  than  ever, 
you  need  the  services  of  an  old  established, 
reliable  and  experienced  fur  house.  There 
are  no  fur  houses  in  the  world  which  have 
these  qualifications  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  Abraham  Fur  Co. 

Ship  Every  Pelt 
You  Have— Now 

[We  urge  you  to  Ben  J  us  your  next  Fhipment  of 
.  iura  and  let  us  prove  to  you  that  our  prices 
are  the  highest— our  (Trading  the  moat  cor- 
rect and  liberal  aod  our  returns  moat 
prompt.  WohaYobeen  in  the  furbuaineaa 
continuously  for  43  years  and  we  have 
mode  more  staunch  fnends  and  bare  sj 
larger  percentage  of  regular  old  shippers 
than  any  other  fur  bouse  in  the  U.S.  These 
facts  justify  our  claims  that  Abraham 
ia  America's  Leading  Fur  House.  Other 
fur  bouses  mak  e  these  earn  e  claims .  bat  It 
is  generally  conceded  by  our  competitors 
that  the  hardest  fur  house  to  fight  hgainst 
for  business  is  the  Abraham  For  Co.  Why? 
because  our  returns  are  always  top  of  toe 
market  and  sny  fur  boose  that  wants  to 
keep  pace  with  us  will  bave,  to  go  some 
and  be  on  the  job  early  and  late. 
CIIDDI  ICC  Get  one  of  Abraham's 
dUrrLlLd  wonderful  Smoke  Pomps 
—  12.00  postpaid,  with  extra  exteosion 
S2.10.  Abraham's  Animal  Uaita  and  Trail 
Scent  $1.00  per  bottle.  8  bottles  for  $2.60. 
Best  bargain  in  Rain  Coats  So.96.  Get 
our  free  book  "For  Facts"  and  Trappera' 
Supply  Catalog'.  It's  free — drop  us  a  card 
today.  Weekly  Reports— Tags  and  other 
Hteratur e — also  free.  Get  the  whose 
business  with  one  postal  card— write  today. 

213-215  North  Main  St.,  Dept.  512 

"Ship  your  furs  to  Abraham*' 


Ship  your 
to  the  nearest  market 
-aiKt^ycurmoazygukk! 

You  don't  have  to  send  your  furs 
a  long  way  from  home— you  can 
get  the  highest  market  prices 
right  here  at  your  nearest  mar- 
ket. And  the  very  day  we  receive 
your  furs,  our  check  is  mailed  to 
you! 

We  can  pay  you  highest  prices 
because  we  are  manufacturing 
furriers.  Furs  shipped  to  us  are 
made  up  by  us.  No  commissions 
therefore,  and  no  deductions  for 
grading. 

Ship  your  furs  to  us  and  you'll 
get  fair  treatment,  honest  grad- 
ing and  high  prices.  Write 
Price  List— today.  177 

We  pay  parcel  post  &  express  charges 

H.  LIEBES  &  CO. 

105-167  Post  St.,  Bm  Fi—itow 
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Nut  Grasses  and  Their  Eradication 


To  the  Editor:  Please  identify  the 
enclosed  grass  for  me.  It  is  a  new 
pest  to  this  part  of  the  country. 
There  is  a  suspicion  that  it  was  intro- 
duced from  abroad  in  the  fibrous  bark 
of  some  date-palms.  It  spreads  by 
underground  runners,  which  form 
nodules  or  bulblets  at  intervals.  These 
form  at  all  depths  down  to  twelve 
inches,  and  sprout  independently, 
making  the  grass  almost  impossible 
to  eradicate,  as  these  bulblets  will 
'  survive  any  amount  of  drought  and 
cannot  be  destroyed  by  cultivation. 
They  have  an  aromatic,  bitter  taste, 
a  little  like  aloes— W.  F.  A.  M.,  Ther- 
mal. 

(Answered  by  Professor  P.  B.  Kennedy, 
University  of  California.) 

These  are  plants  «of  the  sedge  fam- 
ily, very  much  resembling  grasses  but 
with  triangular  instead  of  round 
stems.  The  flowers  and  seeds  are 
borne  in  clusters,  terminating  the 
stem,  which  spreads  out  at  the  top 
like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella.  The 
roots  creep  under  the  ground,  and 
here  and  there  swell  up  into  thick- 
ened parts  of  various  shapes  and 
sizes,  the  largest  being  about  one 
inch.  These  are  storage  reservoirs  of 
food  material  and  are  quite  palatable, 
and  explain  the  name  of  nut-grass. 

They  have  a  very  wide  distribution 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  and  west  to 
California  and  Texas.  Their  natural 
habitat  is  in  wet  ground,  and,  unless 
drainage  can  be  secured,  their  eradi- 
cation on  such  ground  is  well  nigh  im- 
possible. 

It  reproduces  both  by  seeds  and  by 
these  underground  nuts,  so  that  mow- 
ing to  prevent  the  production  of  seed 
is  not  sufficient.  The  nuts  must  be 
destroyed.  Ordinary  cultivating  once 
or  twice  a  year  only  encourages  the 
growth  of  both  the  plant  and  the  nuts, 
and  has  a  tendency  to  enlarge  the  area 


by  dragging  the  infested  soil  contain- 
ing the  nuts  over  more  and  more  ter- 
ritory. 

Therefore  the  nuts  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  soil  in  toto,  or 
starved  out.  As  they  receive  a  large 
part  of  their  nourishment  from  the  air 
through  the  leaves,  by  allowing  no 
leaf  growth  to  be  produced  the  nuts 
must  eventually  succumb  from  lack  of 
food  material.  But  the  land  must  be 
valuable  to  pay  for  the  labor  in- 
volved, as  it  may  take  one,  two,  or 
even  three  years  to  get  the  best  of  it. 
Some  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the 
I  palatability  of  the  nuts  by  plowing  fre- 
[  quently,  thus  aiding  hogs,  which  are 
very  fond  of  them,  to  eat  as  many  as 
possible.  Geese  or  goats  confined  in 
the  patch  would  also  tend  to  greatly 
lessen  the  leaf  growth. 

After  this  cultivation  may  be  re- 
sorted to  with  good  chances  for  suc- 
cess, either  with  or  without  a  crop  on 
the  ground.  The  nature  of  the  crop 
should  be  one  that  could  be  culti- 
vated in  two  directions,  and  the  sweep 
type  of  cultivator,  which  cuts  off  the 
plant  just  below  the  ground,  is  the 
only  one  to  be  considered. 

Arsenic  spraying  may  prove  to  be 
the  correct  method  of  control,  but  we 
do  not  know  of  its  having  been  tried 
out. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  it  is  a 
serious  pest,  and  as  it  usually  gets 
started  from  a  very  small  beginning, 
perhaps  a  few  nuts  hanging  on  to  the 
roots  of  nursery  stocks  or  with  balled 
stock,  "a  stitch  in  time"  is  the  old 
but  very  appropriate  adage  in  the  con- 
trol of  nut-grass.  In  its  incipiency 
the  whole  infestation,  plant,  soil,  nuts, 
and  all,  could  be  taken  away  in  a 
wheel-barrow,  and  given  such  a  warm 
reception  that  the  troubles  of  years 
^ould  be  avoided  in  one  hour. 


is  packing  the  soil  too  much.  For  that 
reason  toothed  tools  are  used  after 
plowing  wherever  possible  to  get  the 
depth  required. 


SULPHUR    INCREASES  ALFALFA. 


Sulphur  as  an  alfalfa  and  clover 
fertilizer  increases  the  size  and 
branching  of  the  roots,  and  builds  up 
vigorous  nodules  of  nitrogen-forming 


bacteria,  as  shown  by  several  years' 
experiments  at  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College.  The  plants  are  ot 
denser,  darker  foliage  and  the  quality 
of  the  hay  is  improved  by  increasing 
the  sulphur,  protein  and  nitrogen 
content.  The  sulphur  is  applied  in 
the  form  of  gypsum,  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, iron  sulphate  or  superphos- 
phate. A  bulletin  has  just  been  issued 
giving  details  of  the  experiments  and 
results. 


NEWS  NOTES  FROM  NEVADA 


Mr.  W.  D.  Duke  of  Likely,  Califor- 
nia, which  is  near  the  Nevada-Cali- 
fornia line,  has  purchased  a  new 
ranch  in  northern  California.  Many 
Nevada  breeders  who  have  made  an- 
nual purchases  of  Hereford  bulls  from 
Mr.  Duke's  herd  in  the  past  will  wish 
him  well  in  his  new  location. 

Mr.  Jas.  N.  Hollen^er  of  Ursine, 
Nevada,  is  a  new  breeder  of  Short- 
horns. He  is  located  in  one  of  the 
beautiful  little  valleys  of  southern 
Nevada,  where  the  feed  elevation  and 
climate  are  conducive  to  the  develop- 
'  ment  of  a  high-class  herd  of  pure 
bred  Shorthorns.  The  herd  consists 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  females  of  ex- 
cellent type,  headed  by  the  good  bull, 
Types  Boy,  by  Cumberland  Type. 

Mr.  J.  Selby  Badt,  manager  of  the 
Warm  Creek  ranch,  Wells,  Nevada, 
has  added  two  Shorthorn  heifers, 
Pacheco  Lass  141  and  Crimson  Bud. 
from  the  Pacheco  and  Miller  herds 
The  heifers  were  purchased  at  the  San 
Francisco  Shorthorn  auction  hel  1 
during  the  Livestock  Show. 

Mr.  Badt  is  building  up  a  good 
Shorthorn  herd  and  the  new  pur- 
chases make  an  excellent  addition  to 
his  good  herd. 

Mr.  Wm.  Short  of  Ruby  Valley  has 
just  returned  home  from  attending 
the  series  of  Shorthorn  sales  held  in 
Southern  Idaho. 

Mr.  Short  purchased  a  small  herd 
i>f  eight  females  and  a  good  herd  bull 
to  add  to  his  pure  bred  herd  of  Short- 
horns. 

During  the  past  few  months  he  has 
sold  around  two  .hundred  and  fiftv 
head  of  pure  bred;  but  unregistered 
Shorthorn  cows  in  order  to  give  mor.- 
attention  to  his  registered  herd. 
'  It  is  very  seldom  that  a  purchaser 
is  able  to  buy  an  entire  herd  of  pure 
bred  cattle  that  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  one  breeder  for  a  long  period. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Heaton  of  Las  Vegas  re- 
cently purchased  the  entire  herd  of 
Dutch  Belted  cattle  of  Frank  Reed 
Sanders  on  the  21st  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Sanders'  entry  into  the  Dutch  Belt 
business.  Tn  this  herd  was  the  out- 
standing cow  Thelma  of  Columbia. 

Included  in  the  deal  were  also  n 
few  registered  Jersey  cows. 

Mr.  Heaton  furnishes  milk  ami 
weam  to  the  dining  car  service,  and  is 


building  up  a  high  class  dairy  near 
Las  Vegas. 

Mr-  Raymopd  Husted,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Wyoming  Hereford  Cor- 
poration of  Cheyenne,  Wyoming, 
passed  through  Reno  last  week  with 
a  shipment  of  a  car  load  of  Hereford 
bulls  and  heifers  which  he  delivered 
to  the  H.  F.  Dangberg  Land  and  Live- 
stock Company  of  Minden.  The  bulls 
were  for  range  purposes,  while  the 
heifers  were  for  the  breeding  herd. 


BEANS  AMONG  TREES  WITHOUT 
IRRIGATION. 


MAT1 


There  is 

a "REX" 
for  every 

Orchard  Trouble 


HEX 


Originated  by  Agricultural  Experts. 
Compounded  under  Direct  Supervision  of 
Careful  and  Capable  Chemists. 

18  REX  SPRAYS 

SULPHUR  COMPOUNDS— OILS— SOAPS- 
ARSENICAL  COMPOUNDS— BORDEAUX. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Bulletins 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIF. 


~"<jfrEX'SPl&Trs' -  The Stanc/arc/ for  20 years 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rnral  Pres"s  by  Geo.  L. 
limine,  Winton.) 

Down  here  in  Merced  county  we  are 
beginning  to  hear  talk  of  having  an- 
other dry  year.  Whether  we  do  or 
not,  time  will  tell,  but  there  can  be 
no  harm  in  taking  dry  year  precau- 
tions. 

Last  season  was  one  of  scant  rain- 
fall and  short  irrigation  down  in  this 
section,  and  many  orchards  suffered 
greatly.  If  the  method  of  treatment  of 
my  two-year-old  almonds  would  be  of 
interest  I  should  be  glad  to  explain  it. 
Let  me  say  that  on  the  part  of  the 
orchard  referred  to,  the  water  level  is 
22  feet,  and  no  irrigation  whatever 
was  resorted  to.  Numbers  of  these 
trees  put  out  new  growth  of  twenty 
or  more  limbs  six  to  eight  feet  in 
length.  The  land  is  sandy  loam.  In 
addition  to  this  a  fair  crop  of  black- 
eyes  was  raised  between  the  trees.  I 

The  land  was  plowed  late  in  Decem- 
ber away  from  the  trees  nine  inches 
deep.  It  was  then  allowed  to  lie  just 
as  the  plow  left  it  until  early  April, 
when  it  was  replowed  toward  the 
trees  about  six  inches  deep.  Follow- 
this  I  spring-toothed  twice  in  each  di- 
rection as  deep  as  I  could  set  the 
springtooth.  This  went  about  six  or 
seven  inches  down.  This  was  done  at 
intervals  of  a  week.  A  cutaway  disk 
with  20-inch  disks  was  used  twice  be- 
fore May  1st,  when  the  beans  were 
planted.  The  disk  went  about  8 
inches.  Four  spike-tooth  harrowings 
finished  the  job.  The  beans  were  cul- 
tivated once  with  narrow  shovels. 

This  season  I  expect  to  plow  in 
about  two  weeks  and  go  a  little 
deeper  the  first  time — otherwise  the 
treatment  will  be  about  the  same.  The 
great  thing  we  have  to  guard  against 
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SUBSOILING    MADK    1%  TONS 
WHEAT   PER  ACRE. 


"The  most  valuable  tool  I  have  on 
my  ranch  in  Imperial  Valley  is  your 
five  standard  subsoil  plow.  Before 
using  this  subsoiler  my  crops  of  grain 
were  unsatisfactory,  both  as  to  quality 
and  quantity  of  production.  I  have 
the  "medium"  type  of  soil  and  previ- 
ous to  purchasing  your  subsoiler  I 
disked  the  land  as  deeply  as  possible 
and  seeded  and  irrigated  according  to 
the  best  farming  practice  in  Imperial 
Valley,  and  believed  I  was  getting 
good  results. 

"Last  season  I  subsoiled  every  acre 
of  my  land,  thereby  thoroughly  pul- 
verizing and  aerating  the  soil.  Then  I 
planted  and  irrigated  as  I  had  done 
before;  the  result  was  marvelous. 
One  piece  of  land  that  produced 
twelve  sacks  of  barley  the  year  pre- 
vious, yielded  twenty-seven  sacks  of 
early  Baart  wheat,  weighing  140 
pounds  to  the  sack  and  testing  61  ^ 
pounds  to  the  bushel. 

"There  is  no  logical  argument 
against  subsoillng,  but  there  is  every 
logical  argument  in  its  favor.  The 
quality  of  your  materials  and  work- 
man ship  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
my  subsoiler,  after  hard  usage,  is  as 
good  as  new. 

"The  Imperial  Valley  farmer  must 
"shake  up"  his  soil  and  nothing  will 
do  this  better  than  your  subsoiler.  It 
is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  recommend  this 
tool  to  thoughtful  progressive  far- 
mers." 

The  letter  quoted  above  was  written 
last  September  by  Robert  A.  Todd  to 
the  Killefer  Mfg.  Co.  Subsoiling  for 
grain  is  a  new  practice  in  the  State 
within  the  past  two  or  three  years; 
but  it  is  rapidly  gaining  favor.  Of 
course,  very  little  of  it  is  done  with 
horses  or  mules — that  would  require 
a  small  regiment  of  animals,  for  it 
frequently  requires  two  of  the  biggest 
tractors.  The  more  power  subsoiling 
requires,  the  greater  benefits  will  be 
seen  after  it  is  done  right. 


I  This  motor  uses  2%  kilowatts  of  elec- 

I  trie  energy. 

Beside  the  barn  when  we  called  was 
a  No.  26  alfalfa  chopper  which  had 
half-filled  the  large  hay  bay  prepara- 
tory for  the  feeding  of  cattle  in  shel- 
tered racks  on  both  sides.  The  latter 
had  been  blown  in  by  the  chopper  and 
stacked  beautifully  without  any  pres- 
sure against  the  building.  As  each 
crop  of  alfalfa  was  cut,  it  was  added 
to  the  stack.  The  chopper  was  run 
by  a  25  h.p.  motor  mounted  on  a  per- 
manent stand  beside  the  barn,  but 
easily  demounted  to  store  in  the  dry 
when  the  season's  chopping  was  over. 
This  motor  uses  about  HV2  kilowatts. 

The  chopper  with  a  self-feeder  was 
mounted  on  a  wagon  truck,  and  a 
blower  pipe  with  a  long-radius  elbow 
was  provided  to  carry  the  feed  as 
high  as  necessary  and  deliver  it  at  the 
far  end  of  the  barn  to  keep  the  stack  | 
level  for  its  full  length. 

Mr.  Diggs  has  found  by  experience 
that  it  pays  to  have  feed  available  on 
the  ranch  for  his  cattle  in  case  of  a 
dry  short  season  on  the  ranges.  That 
is  why  he  bought  the  alfalfa  land. 
But  with  alfalfa  at  present  prices, 
he  figures  he  must  get  all  there  is  in 
it.  He  is  convinced  that  he  can  ac- 
complish this  object  profitably  and 
only  by  chopping  it  fine  before  stor- 
age and  feeding. 


15 E WARE  OF  ELECTRIC  LIGHTS  IN 
THE  PUMP  PIT. 


Every  once  in  a  while  a  fatal  acci- 
dent occurs  from  the  use  of  ordinary 
electric  lamps  in  damp  places.  This 
should  be  carefully  guarded  against 
in  the  case  of  electric  lamps  used  in 
pump  pits.  While  the  voltage  gener- 
ally is  not  high  unless  some  defect 
has  developed  in  the  transformer,  the 
wet  conditions  in  a  pit  make  such 
good  connections  with  the  ground  that 
enough  current  sometimes  passes 
through  a  man  to  kill  him.  Brass 
lamp  sockets  do  not  withstand  mois- 
ture. Neither  do  the  thin  fiber  sheets 
by  which  their  electrically  charged 
inner  shells  are  insulated  from  their 
outer  shells.  Common  lamp  cord 
does  not  long  withstand  moisture,  and 
a  man  with  wet  feet  on  a  damp  floor 
may  come  to  death  through  handling 
the  cord  where  It  burns  through  at  the 
psychological  moment.  A  man  stand- 
ing on  a  wet  concrete  floor  was  re- 
cently killed  by  the  point  of  one  of 
the  fine  wires  which  had  broken  in 
the  lamp  cord  and  punctured  its  in- 
sulation so  it  came  in  contact  with 
his  hand.  Safety  is  increased  by  use 
of  rubber  boots,  wooden  handles  on 
the  lamps  to  be  carried  about,  and 
most  of  all  by  use  of  cords  and  lamp 
receptacles  designed  for  moist  condi- 
tions. 


POWER  FOR  CATTLE  RANCH. 


As  labor  becomes  harder  to  keep 
steadily  at  work,  more  ranchers  are 
turning  to  mechanical  power  to  do 
various  jobs  about  the  place.  One 
«)uch  is  R.  M.  Diggs  of  Monterey 
county.  In  a  lean-to  shed  he  has  a  5 
h.p.  220-volt  motor  hitched  to  a  line 
shaft.  A  circular  wood  saw  outside 
the  shed  is  surrounded  by  stove  wood 
sawed  by  power  from  the  lineshaft. 
Another  belt  from  the  lineshaft  runs 
an  emery  wheel  which  also  is  out- 
side. A  barley  crusher  in  the  shed  is 
run  by  a  belt  direct  from  the  motor. 


LOW   TRACTOR  DEPRECIATION" 
AND  REPAIRS. 


To  the  Editor:  In  regard  to  the 
article  in  the  November  15  issue  about 
tractors  and  horses,  it  sounds  too 
much  like  an  ad  for  tractors.  I  may 
be  a  tractor  man  myself  later;  but 
$30  for  repairs  and  overhauling  is 
certainly  off  the  mark  on  a  $5,000 
tractor.  Depreciation  only  $250 — the 
life  of  a  tractor  is  eight  years  In-  i 
stead  of  20  years. — G.  A.  R.,  Byron. 

Sure  the  average  life  of  a  tractor 
is  eight  years  or  less  and  the  average 
amount  of  repairs  would  be  nearer 
$300  than  $30.  But  it  depends  largely 
on  the  operator.  Mr.  Fanoe's  trac- 
tor  is  probably  better  than  new  at  this  1 
moment,  for  it  is  in  good  running  or-  1 
der,  while  a  new  one  would  have  to 
be  worked  in.  This  tractor  appears 
as  good  as  new  and  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  what  Mr.  Fanoe 
told  us.  He  ought  to  know;  for  he 
was  the  only  driver  of  the  machine 
and  he  helped  the  expert  to  over- 
haul it.  His  figures  on  repairs  and 
depreciation  applied  only  to  the  first 
year  of  use  and  are  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary. More  troubles  and  wear  may 
become  apparent  next  year.  But  these 
low  figures  are  a  fine  illustration  of 
what  we  have  been  preaching  in  va- 
rious ways — depreciation  and  repairs 
depend  more  on  the  operator  than  on 
the  tractor  or  the  work  it  does.  A 
tractor  built  more  than  ten  years 
ago  has  been  busy  on  a  farm  in  the 
Middle  West  and  was  taken  from  the 
field  to  the  Wichita  demonstration 
last  summer.  There  it  plowed  against 
the  best  of  the  others  and  returned 
home  to  get  busy  on  the  harvest. 
There  is  no  telling  how  much  longer 
this  tractor  will  run,  for  its  operator 
is  evidently  taking  care  of  it.  Such 
care  takes  a  great  deal  less  time  than 
would  be  required  for  the  number  of 
horses  the  tractor  displaces. 


TRACTOR   FOR   MORE   WORK  OR 
BETTER  WORK. 


A  prominent  Tulare  county  orange 
grower  claims  that  operators  of  trac- 
tors in  orchards  make  a  bigger  mis- 
take in  trying  to  spread  out  too  much 
with  the  tools  they  are  pulling  than 
in  trying  to  pull  too  heavy  a  load. 
One  of  the  big  reasons  for  orchard 
tractors  is  to  secure  deep,  thorough 
cultivation.  Many  persons  forget  this 
and  do  just  the  same  kind  of  work 
with  tractors  that  they  would  with 
horses,  only  with  greater  convenience. 
For  example,  in  discing  this  man  uses 
a  six-foot  double  disc,  settinr  it  as 
deep  as  it  will  go  and  loading  it  down, 
while  lots  of  other  men  with  the  same 
make  of  tractor  pull  an  eight-foot  disc 
and  set  it  more  shallow.   The  'o  d  on 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  NEW 

Beeman  Tractor 

After  years  of  experience  this 
new  Beeman  has  been  perfected  to 
meet  California  conditions.  It  has 
an  abundance  of  power.  All  work- 
ing parts  are  specially  protected 
against  dust  and  dirt.  It  is  equipped 
with  tools  that  successfully  work 
California  soil. 
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Makes  work  easy.  Engine  can  afro  be  used  for 
running  pumps  and  other  machinery.'  Saw 
bladeeasily  removed. "Writeforour  low  price. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments. 


Ottawa 
l»"q.Co. 

t7>»  VoodSL 
utlawa 


Direct  Connected 

Engine  Driven  Pump 


— for  Pumping 
Without  Electric  Power 


A PUMPING  unit  that 
practically  runs  itself. 
The  nearest  thing  to  electric 
reliability  that  has  ever  been 
developed. 

Start  it  pumping  and  leave 
it  for  other  work  elsewhere 
in  the  field  if  you  wish — it 
will  stay  on  the  job,  deliver- 
ing a  large  volume  of  water 
steadily. 

Seven  to  eight  gallons  of 
distillate  keeps  it  running  for 
ten  hours  without  stopping. 


Driven  by  an  extra  heavy 
vertical  type  engine,  de- 
signed to  operate  at  uniform 
speed.   Governor  controls  it. 

Inexpensive  to  install.  No 
other  direct  connected  en- 
gine driven  pumping  outfit 
like  it.  This  is  especially  de- 
signed to  meet  pumping 
needs  exactly  where  electric 
power  isn't  available  or 
wanted. 

Investigate  thoroughly  be- 
fore you  buy  any  other  kind. 


'BEAN"  Universal  Direct  Connected 
Engine  Driven  Unit 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 


211  W.  Julian  Street.  San  Jose.  Calif 
Branches:  Fresno —Los  Angeles 


Mail  coupon  for 
complete  description, 
showing  a  1 1  points 
wherein  this  outfit 
excels. 

Don't  attach  "any" 
engine  to  a  pump  and 
expect  to  get  good 
service.  Send  the 
coupon  and  learn  how 
this  rig  will  give  you 
more  water  at  smaller 
cost. 


Distance  to  water  below  surface  of  ground  

Probable  distance  to  water  wben  pumping. —  —   —  - 

If  water  is  to  be  raised  above  surface  of 

ground,  how  hlghf  (Length  and  size  of  pipe  line)  

Volume  of  water  desired  (Callons  per  nln. )  lacke  ■ 

If  you  bare  pit  glv»  width  .length  depth. 

II. P.  of  motor  cr  engine  If  you  have  that  cqu!|>:um»   ... 

Clve  total  depth  of  well..-       

Inside  diameter  of  we!-.. Is  well  Uraiclil  and 
Is  rlpc-trl?  power  arallablo?  -   — —  ..-  — . 

Name    ,  ,   .  .    

Address  —  ;    ,  -i..-  „f  -  -   ,  ri;  _.— .. 

Ill  Itural  R;'u:«i  .". L   ...1   Boa  
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the  tractor  is  the  same.  One  outfit 
gets  the  work  done  quicker;  the  other 
gets  it  done  slower  and  better.  With  a 
very  light  tool,  such  as  a  springtooth 
cultivator,  a  much  wider  cut  can  be 
made  with  just  as  deep  cultivation,  as 
with  disc. 


ATOED  FREEZING  IN  THE 
TRACTOR. 


A  California  tractor  salesman  claims 
that  the  radiator  of  a  tractor  will  not 
freeze  as  soon  as  the  pump  in  one 
which  has  a  pump  water  circulation 
system.  He  sold  new  pumps  all 
spring  for  a  certain  make  of  tractor 
>whose  pumps  had  frozen  during  the 
winter.  Welding  did  not  seem  to  fix 
the  pumps  permanently.  Many  new 
cylinders  also  were  sold  to  replace 
those  bursted  by  freezing.  The  worst 
troubles  in  this  respect  were  in  the 
cold  lowlands.  The  few  tractors  in 
really  cold  mountain  valleys  are  prob- 
ably better  cared  for;  but  each  night 
the  man  in  the  lowlands  guesses  it 
won't  freeze  tonight  and  then  the 
trouble  comes. 

The  only  remedy  is  prevention,  as 
an  Irishman  might  say  it.  Drain  the 
cooling  system  every  night.  It  won't 
take  much  time  to  fill  it  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

"Cold  Weather  Tips." 

A  folder  issued  by  the  Avery  Com- 
pany for  free  distribution  is  entitled 
"Cold  Weather  Tips."  It  applies  more 
to  eastern  winters  than  to  our  own; 
but  many  a  California  tractor  man 
would  have  used  his  tractor  more  if 
he  had  followed  the  suggestions  below 
which  are  taken  from  the  folder. 

Drain  every  night  in  freezing 
weather  and  be  sure  all  parts  of  the 
system  are  drained. 

Kerosene  can  be  used  instead  of 
water  in  very  cold  weather.  Mixture 
of  one  part  denatured  alcohol  with 
two  parts  water  and  about  ten  per 
cent  glycerin  works  well,  the  glycerin 
being  used  to  retard  evaporation  of 
the  alcohol. 

A  higher-test  gasoline  for  priming 
will  give  easier  starting  on  cold 
mornings. 

Lighter  oil  is  not  so  sticky  in  the 
bearings  when  you  work  hard  to  turn 
the  engine  over  on  a  cold  morning. 

Moisture  is  apt  to  form  on  the  spark 
plug  points  when  the  machine  is  idle, 
and  short  circuit  them  when  attempt- 
ing to  start  the  engine.  Keep  the 
plugs  clean. 

Be  generous  with  oil  on  all  inside 
moving  parts  when  putting  the  tractor 
away  to  stand  idle  for  some  time. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  TRACTOR  COURSE. 


To  the  Editor:  A  big  tractor  dem- 
onstration will  be  held  at  the  Lodi 
Union  High  School,  December  1  to  13. 
The  equipment  will  include  twelve 
tractors  of  different  makes,  gas  en- 
gines, farm  machinery,  and  disassem- 
bled parts.  The  value  of  the  equip- 
ment demonstrated  will  approximate 
$100,000.  The  material  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  students  will  be  studied 
under  supervision  of  the  most  compe- 
tent instructors  available  in  the  State. 

The  schedule  of  sessions  will  be 
during  the  day  from  9  to  12  a.  m.  and 
from  1  to  4.  Evening  sessions  will  be 
Instructed  from  7  to*9. 

A  small  laboratory  fee  will  be 
charged  for  the  entire  course,  $4.00. 
The  fee  «js  merely  to  defray  local  ex- 
pense. 

The  importance  of  the  tractor  work 
in  California  is  evident  in  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  dealers  cannot  keep  the 
demand  supplied.  More  and  more  ma- 
chinery is  taking  the  place  of  hand 
labor.  Skilled  operators  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  operate  the  number  of  trac- 
tors in  the  field  today.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  center  through  the  lnrge 
corps  of  service  men  and  qualified  in- 
structors to  put  over  practical  infor- 
mation regarding  the  maintenance  of 
tractors  and  farm  machinery. 

The  center  is  heartily  supported 
and  endorsed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Lodi  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Farm  Bureau  and 
Farms  of  the  district.— H.  W.  Shep- 
herd, Director  of  Agriculture. 


$1450  Cut  to  $1195 


VX7E  are  pleased  to  announce  that  in  spite  of  rising  costs  the 
*  *    production  of  the  La  Crosse  Tractor  has  become  so 
standardized  that  we  offer  a  reduction  of  $255  from  the  former 
price  of  $1450. 

Wc  have  been  allotted  a  limited  number  for  distribution  at  the  remark- 
ably low  price  of  $\  195.  This  is  the  standard  Model  G  three-plow  tractor, 
rated  at  a  full  2,000  pounds  drawbar  pull.  With  its  perfect  kerosene  burner 
and  its  own  twin  cylinder  horizontal  motor  it  holds  many  records  for  low 
fuel  cost  and  dependability. 

The  price  of  SI  195  is  for  the  tractor  complete  with  belt  pulley,  fenders 
and  governor  ready  for  work. 

It  has  the  fewest  number  of  parts  and  every  part  is  very  accessible. 
There  are  thousands  of  these  tractors  being  used  successfully  under  many 
different  conditions. 

If  you  ever  intend  to  have  a  tractor  here  is  your  opportunity  to  get  a 
dependable  three-plow  tractor  at  a  price  only  made  possible  by  standard- 
ized quantity  production. 

During  the  next  two  weeks  we  will  be  increasing  our  number  of  dealers. 
If  we  do  not  have  an  agent  in  your  community,  and  you  know  a  live  dealer 
who  wishes  to  build  a  permanent  tractor  business  on  a  proven  success,  urge 
him  to  write  us  at  once. 

Even  though  the  production  on  this  standard  model  will  be  more  than 
doubled  in  1920,  the  factory  cannot  promise  delivery  beyond  present  allot- 
ments. 


Knapp  Tractor  and  Machinery  Co. 

Central  Building 
Los  Angeles  California 


California  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 

715  L  Street 
Sacramento  California 


«*  -|-  £  ft  ft 

lest  special 

The  Best  Rubber  Belt  Made 

USE  THIS  COUPON— MAIL  TOOAY 


New    Vork    Belting   and    Parking  Co. 
519  Mission  St.,  Ban  Francisco. 

Send  me  samples  ol  Belting  that  you  will 

guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
work,   and  quote   prices  delivered  at 

  Station 


Plow  dry;  for  you  can't  plow  wet  in 
time. 


Ilorse  Power  Diameter  In  Inches 

Elec.  Motor   Driven  Pulley  

Steam   Engine  Driving  Pulley  

Gas  Engine  

Kind  of  Drive 

Cross  Straight  Perpendicular  ... 

Width  of  Belt  Ply  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys  

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name  

My  name   

Address   


GET  MORE  MILEAGE 


Reliability 

The  most  important  point  to 
consider  when  buying  a  trac- 
tor. The  "Caterpillar"  Tractor 
demonstrated  its  reliability  by 
its  amazing  war  service,  and 
before  the  war  by  its  years  of 
faithful  work  on  thousands  of 
farms.  Buy  your  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  now.  Send  for  cata- 
log 408. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Stockton,  Cat,  Peoria,  III.,  Los  Angeles, CaL 
Portland,  Ore.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
San  Francisco,  CaL 


»r,l  U  5.  Pol  on 


at  %  the  Price 

Guaranteed  ior  4000  Miles 
STANDARD  GUARANTEE 

Strong  Doable  Tread  Tires  are  recon- 
structed by  our  Bkillrd  mechunica,  made  of 
double  the  amount  of  fabric  than  any  ordi- 
nary tiro.  Free  from  punctures  or  blow- 
outs. Our  customers  receive  from  4,000  to 
10,000  miles  of  service.  Reliner  Free. 

Order  today  at  these  low  prices: 


Mas 

8!za      Tire*  Tub«e 

30x3  $6.60  $1  60 

30x8K...  6.60  1.76 
6.76 


Prim 

8iz«  Tlrea  Tubes 
84x4  .$8  76  $2.60 


Jie1.. 

32x3X...  7.00 

31x4   8.00 

32x4         8  25 

33x4   8.60 


1.! 
2.00 
2.26 
2.40 
2.60 


84x4«...  10.00 
85x4K...  11.00 
86x4M...  11  60 

36x6   12.60 

86x6   12.76 

87x6  12.76 


.00 
8.16 
8.40 
8.60 
8.66 
3.76 


Send  $2.00  deposit  for  each  tire  ordered, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  Tirea  shipped  subject  U 
your  examination.  State  whether  8.  S.  ot 
CI,  plain  or  non-skid  is  desired.  All  aanw 
price.  By  sending  full  amount  of  ordei 
you  can  save  6  per  cent — our  apecial  caah 
with-order  discount. 

STRONG  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

3019  Michigan  Ave.    Dept.  17 I.Chicago,  IIL 


/■ETA-WITTE 

■At  Reduced  Price* 
UL  mm  Buy  on  your  own 
^t^a^T  terms.  Save  $16  to 
^■H  $200.  Catalog  FUEE. 
WITTE  ENCINI  WORKS 
2860  °*h,and  Kan.aaa  City.  Maw 

iMIKI 


Emplr*  Sidtu         Pittsburgh.  P» 


In  1919  gin  receipts  show  that  Cali- 
fornia produced  19,119  bales  of  cotton. 
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A  Champion  from  a  Champion 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  fresn.) 


Sometimes  a  cow  may  be  a  great 
producer  of  milk  and  butter,  but  never 
has  a  calf  that  is  a  show  animal,  but 
in  the  case  of  this  grand  champion 
bull  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  breed  at 
the  California  International,  King  Mor- 
co  Alcartra  is  a  son  of  Tilly  Alcartra, 


strong  competition,  is  Segis  Pontiac 
De  Kol  Burke,  that  is  considered  one 
of  the  premier  sires  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  grandam  on  the  sire's  side 
is  Riverside  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke, 
whose  milk  records  for  all  periods 
stood  tor  a  long  time  as  world's  rec- 


King  Morro  Alcartra,  grand  champion  Holsteln-Frleslan  bull  at  the  California  International, 
1010.    Owned  by  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corp.,  Woodland. 


the  greatest  cow  in  the  world  from  the 
milk-and-butter  standpoint  combined. 
Her  record  is  so  well  known  and  pub- 
lished so  often  that  it  is  not  necessary 
to  repeat  it  here. 

The  sire  of  this  bull,  that  is  not 
only  famous  from  reflected  glory,  but 
also  from  honors  of  the  very  highest 
kind  won  in  the  show  ring  in  very 


ords.  Tt  will  be  seen  from  this  that 
this  bull's  two  nearest  dams  have 
yearly  records  averaging  31,126  lbs. 
of  milk,  yielding  1204  lbs.  of  butter. 
This  could  be  carried  on  throughout 
all  the  records  of  these  two  cows,  mak- 
ing most  wonderful  combinations. 
Suffice  to  say,  this  fellow  is  a  really 
wonderful  individual,  and  bred  "in 
♦he  purple,"  if  there  ever  was  one. 


BEANS  FOR  SWINE. 
To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  give  j 
me  some  information  regarding  the 
food  value  of  small  white  and  pink  ' 
beans    for  hogs?   What  is  the  best 
method  of  feeding — cooked,  soaked  or 
ground?    How  do  they  compare  in 
food  value  with  barley  and  wheat? — 
F.  W.  McN.,  Pozo. 

(Answered   by   Lirenlork  Kditor.) 

It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  get  hogs 
to  eat  raw  beans.  An  agent  for  stock 
molasses  from  sugar  cane  claims  that 
beans  ground  and  mixed  with  mo- 
lasses are  readily  eaten  by  hogs 
and  that  they  thrive  on  it.  Experi- 
ment alone  will  determine  the  value 
of  this.  Thoroughly  cooked  beans 
make  good  hog  feed,  although  a  rather 
narrow  ration,  the  protein  content  be- 
ing high.  The  molasses  is  an  excel- 
lent addition  to  the  cooked  beans, 
making  them  more  palatable  and  bal- 
ancing the  ration.  Compared  with 
wheat  and  barley,  which  are  nearly 
alike  in  actual  feeding  value,  the  small 
white  or  navy  bean  contains  about  8 
per  cent  less  digestible  nutrients  than 
the  wheat  and  barley.  The  tepary  and 
Mexican  frijole,  the  last  a  red  bean, 
contain  only  about  4  per  cent  less  di- 
gestible nutrients.  The  beans,  how- 
ever, are  higher  in  their  protein  con- 
tent and  will  produce  a  larger  per- 
centage of  lean  meat  in  the  dressed 
carcass  if  fed  alone,  or  are  better 
builders  of  bone  and  muscle  in  the 
young  animal.  They  are  not  as  pal- 
atable and  therefore,  unless  fed  in 
combination  with  some  other  feed  like 
molasses  or  barley  or  wheat,  will  not 
produce  as  good  results  and  rapid 
^ains. 


ment.  The  application  of  a  small 
amount  of  vaseline  to  the  teats  a  short 
time  before  milking  has  been  recom- 
mended by  one  correspondent  who 
thinks  it  a  great  assistance. 


LIVESTOCK  (JLEAN1XGS. 


.HARD  MILKER. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  cow  that 
is  very  hard  to  milk.  She  is  6  years 
old.  has  had  three  calves,  and  is  a 
good  milker.  Can  anything  be  done 
that  will  make  her  an  easy  milker? — 
Mrs.  D.  L.  T.,  East  Bakersfield. 

(Annwered   by   Livestock  Kditor.) 

This  trouble  is  very  hard,  almost 
impossible  to  overcome.  There  are 
dilators  put  out  by  some  of  the  mail 
order  and  dairy  supply  houses  which 
in  some  cases  help  for  a  time.  The 
results  generally  are  negative,  how- 
ever, in  the  end  with  the  animal  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  starting  treat- 


range  herd  will  not  be  surprised  at 
his  winning.  Mr.  Gable  started  his 
range  herd  on  grade  Herefords  15 
years  ago,  and  has  used  nothing  but 
the  best  purebred  sires  since,  until  his 
grade  herd  to  all  intents,  purposes, 
aud  appearance,  is  purebred.  His 
pure  bred  herd  is  a  most  excellent 
one  as  well,  and  he  has  made  several 
recent  additions  of  females  that  keeps 
him  in  the  line  of  progressive  breed- 
ers. Not  content  with  this,  he  is  off 
on  a  tour  of  the  eastern  big  shows  and 
farms.  He  will  visit  the  American 
Royal  at  Kansas  City,  and  the  Chicago 
International     before     he  returns. 


Things  seem  to  be  coming  Mr.  Gable' 
way,  as  he  won  the  pool  on  the  aver 
age  at  the  recent  Hereford  sale  at 
California  International  with  a  gu 
of  |710  when  the  actual  average  w 
$711. 


442-444  San  some  St. 
San  Francisco,  I'uL. 


The  wool  market  is  not  in  as  prom- 
ising condition  as  it  has  been  for  the 
past  two  or  three  years.  Wool  grow- 
ers about  Byron  are  hoping  for  better 
prices,  and  are  holding  for  a  rise. 

It  appears  that  it  is  the  plan  to  ship 
40,000  bales  of  Australian  and  10,000 
bales  of  New  Zealand  wopl  to  Boston 
for  sale  in  December,  and  30,000  bales 
monthly  after  this  if  it  seems  advis- 
able. 

Alfalfa  hay  around  Orland,  Glenn 
County,  is  very  scarce,  due  to  over- 
selling- by  farmers  to  the  alfalfa  meal 
mills.  Over  4,000  tons  of  alfalfa  have 
been  ground  by  the  mills  at  this 
point  alone.  It  would  seem  to  the 
outsider  that  more  of  this  alfalfa 
should  be  fed  to  stock,  and  Orland 
work  up  even  a  greater  fame  as  a 
live  stock  center. 

Manufacturers  used  about  60,000,000 
pounds  of  wool,  grease  equivalent,  in 
September,  1919,  which  represents  the 
second  largest  monthly  consumption 
during  1919,  the  figures  for  July,  1919, 
being  63,000,000  pounds,  grease  equiv- 
alent. The  September  totals  exceed 
those  of  the  same  month  last  year  by 
2,000,000  pounds,  and  then  the  mills 
were  all  busy  on  war  contracts. 

It  is  said  that  large  doses  of 
stock  molasses  diluted  with  water  will 
prevent  the  formation  of  prussic  acid 
in  a  steer'e  stomach  if  he  has  eaten 
too  much  frost  bitten  second  growth 
sorghum.  This  must  be  administered 
before  much  absorption  has  taken 
place.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
bunch  of  cattle  have  been  turned  in 
on  a  piece  of  second  growth  sorghum 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  have  already 
died,  then  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  administer  large  doses  of  the  di- 
luted molasses  to  those  that  are  not 
yet  down.  It  certainly  would  do  no 
harm,  and  might  save  several  cattle. 

H.  H.  Gable,  who  won  first  on  car- 
lot  of  steers,  bred  them  on  his  range 
just  a  few  miles  north  and  west  of 
Esparto.    Any  one  that  has  seen  his 


WHAT  CAN  YOU,  Mr.  PRODUCER 
DO  TO  CUT  THE  HIGH  COST 
OF  LIVING  ? 

YOU   CAN  SAVE 

What  can  you  save?  First,  you  can  save  worry,  if  you  know 
your  crops  will  be  sold  at  a  profit ;  you  can  save  loss  if  your  crops 
are  warehoused  for  you ;  you  can  save  loss  if  your  crop  is  graded 
fairly;  you  can  save  all  speculative  profits,  which  injure  the  con- 
sumer and  rob  you;  and  you  can  get  the  full  price,  less  actual 


cost  of  selling: 

All  this  you 
member  of 


can  do  if  you*  grow  alfalfa  or  corn  and  are  a 


ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

Main  Office:  :>•_'.'»  Central  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Branch  Offices:  Oakland  Bakersfield  Perris 

Fresno  Lancaster  El  Centro 


YOUR  SOIL  NEEDS 

Humus  and  Nitrogen  Bacteria 
MELILOTUS  INDICA   Supplies  Both 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  It.    Buy  your  seed  from 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  S.  Spring  Sr,,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Buy  only  Melilotus  seed  that  has  a  quality  tag  on  each  sack.    It  protect* 
you  against  the  low  germination  seed  so  general  on  the  market  this  si-ason. 
This  seed  is  above  99  per  cent  pure  and  above  90  per  cent  germination. 


CALIFORNIA 


VEGETABLES 


IN  GARDEN  AND  FIELD 


By  Edward  J.  Wickson 

Author  of  California  Fruits,  etc. 


Fourth  Edition 


The  new  edition  has  been  thoroughly  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged.   New  special  engravings. 
324  handsomely  printed  pages. 
Bound  in  cloth. 

PRICE,  $2.00  POSTPAID 
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The  Ninth  Pacific  International  a  Success 


(Written  for  Pacific  Band  Press.) 

.  The  opening  of  this  great  show  was 
marked  by  the  dedication  of  the  mag- 
nificent new  three  hundred  thousand 
dollar  stock  pavilion.  Frank  Brown, 
president  of  the  Pacific  International 
Livestock  Exposition,  accepted  the 
building  on  the  behalf  of  the  stock 
breeders  pf  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Many  prominent  men  from  all  parts 
of  that  great  region,  from  the  Inland 
Empire  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  took  part 
in  the  exercises  and  eulogized  the 
founders  of  this  great  enterprise  de- 
voted to  the  exhibition  of  livestock 
and  promotion  of  the  industry.  This 
building  is  said  to  be  the  largest  stock 
show  pavilion,  and  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est buildings  under  one  roof  in  the 
world,  and  covers  fully  7y2  acres  of 
ground. 

One  thing  was  particularly  notice- 
able, and  thaf  was  that  the  cafe  con- 
cessionaires were  not  profiteers,  as  the 
patrons  could  eat  just  as  cheaply  as  in 
the  downtown  restaurants. 

Judging  commenced  Tuesday  morn 
ing  on  the  fat  classes.   Day  and  Roth 
rock   of   Spokane,  Washington,  had 
grand  champion  steer  of  the  show 
The  best  pen  of  fattened  hogs,  light, 
was  won  by  Herbert  Willard  of  Day- 
ton, Oregon,  on  three  Poland-Chinas 
The  heavy  pen  of  three  went  to  Ray 
J.  Fox  of  Lyons,  Oregon,  on  Poland 
Chinas.   The  champion  carload  of  fat 
steers  went  to  Ed.  W.  Coles  of  Haines, 
Oregon,  on  Herefords. 

California  exhibitors  were  strong  in 
the  Milking  Shorthorn  classes.  Thos 
Harrison  of  Santa  Rosa,  winning  first 
on  bull  1  year  old.  first  on  heifer  2 
years  old,  first  on  junior  yearling 
heifer,  first  on  senior  heifer  calf,  sec- 
ond on  aged  bull,  and  bull  under  1 
year,  with  numerous  other  awards. 
Alexander  &  Kellogg  of  Suisun,  won 
first  on  bull  2  years  old,  aged  cow,  and 
senior  yearling  heifer,  second  on 
heifer  2  years  old,  junior  yearling 
heifer,  and  senior  heifer  calf,  with 
other  awards. 

In  the  beef  Shorthorn  classes  Little 
Sweetheart  continued  her  grand  cham- 
pionship winnings.  This  certainly 
places  her  at  the  head  of  the  Short- 
horn females  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  some  of  the  best  judges 
think  she  is  the  premier  female  of  the 
continent  today.  Mr.  Glide  purchased 
her  last  spring  from  the  Ormondale 
Company  of  Redwood  City.  Mr.  Glide 
also  won  first  on  his  2-year-old  bull, 
Matchless  Elite,  first  on  aged  cows, 
with  Spicy  Lady,  and  first  on  aged 
herd.  Thos.  B.  Dibblee  Estate  were 
not  in  the  blue,  but  made  a  very  good 
showing,  getting  third  with  Hallwood 
Flash  in  the  aged  class  with  six  com- 
petitors, and  third  on  Bashan  Au- 
gusta in  the  senior  yearling  bull  class 
of  eight.  In  the  females  they  stood 
about  the  same  in  larger  classes.  It 
was  truly  a  great  Shorthorn  showing. 

The  Hereford  exhibit  was  large, 
even  more  extensive  than  the  Short- 
horn show.  Cattle  from  19  different 
herds  from  all  over  the  Northwest, 
and  some  further  east,  made  a  great 
showing. 

Aberdeen-Angus  were  in  the  minor- 
ity, as  Congdon  &  Battles  of  Yakima, 
and  State  College  of  Washington,  were 
all  of  the  exhibitors.  It  would  seem 
as  though  beef  cattle  of  as  much  merit 
as  the  "doddies"  should  have  a  larger 
representation. 

The  swine  exhibit  was  extensive,  and 
as  good  as  it  was  large,  including 
Berkshires,  Chester  Whites,  Duroc- 
Jerseys,  Hampshires,  and  Poland-Chi- 
nas. Hampshires  and  Duroc-Jerseys 
were  represented  by  herds  from  Lin- 
coln, Nebraska,  owned  by  Roy  E. 
Fisher,  who  has  been  making  a  cir- 
cuit of  the  late  fall  shows  on  the 
Coast. 

Holstein-Friesians,  Jerseys,  and 
Ayrshires  were  all  well  represented, 
making  an  exhibit  second  only  to  that 
at  the  National  Dairy  Show,  it  is  said. 
It  tells  the  story  of  what  is  being  done 
in  dairy  lines  in  the  Northwest.  « 

The  auction  sale  prices  obtained  for 
the  reserve  grand  champion  steer,  the 
grand  champion  barrow,  a»d  the  re- 
serve grand  champion  wether,  were 


almost  sensational  even  in  this  day 
of  high  prices.  The  steer  weighed 
1240  pounds  and  sold  for  $56  per  cwt., 
with  a  total  of  $694.40.  The  barrow 
weighed  400  lbs.  and  sold  for  $50  per 
cwt.,  bringing  $200.00.  The  wether 
weighed  210  lbs.  and  sold  for  $28  per 
cwt.,  a  total  of  $58.80.  Sales  of  other 
prize  winners  were  excellent,  and  most 
of  them  brought  big  money. 

The  Pacific  International  has  add- 
ed more  luster  to  its  already  excel- 
lent reputation  as  a  livestock  show, 
and  like  the  Chicago  International  can 
now  go  forward  from  year  to  year, 
executing  still  greater  deeds  in  live- 
stock promotion. 


CHEESE  VANQUISHED  BY 
CONDENSED  MILK. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Cheese  has  been  vanquished  by  con- 
densed milk  in  the  Coburn  district  of 
central  Kings  county.  A  new  factory 
is  being  finished  as  an  expansion  of 
the  cheese  factory,  formerly  operated 
here  by  the  present  owners,  Switzer 
and  Meynberg.  Machinery,  building 
materials,  and  labor  for  the  new  out- 
fit have  cost  between  $80,000  and  $90,- 
000  according  to  Esmond  C.  Switzer, 
senior  member  of  the  firm.  They  were 
receiving  about  75,000  pounds  of  milk 
per  day  when  we  called  at  the  factory 
recently.  This  was  being  sold  for 
whole  milk  until  the  new  machinery 
should  be  installed  by  the  last  of  No- 
vember. After  that,  the  plans  are  to 
convert  about  half  of  it  into  malted 
milk,  part  may  be  condensed,  and  part 
will  make  dry  powdered  milk.  Mr. 
Switzer  claims  to  be  one  of  the  orig- 
inators of  the  latter  product,  which 
has  been  in  use  about  twelve  years. 
High  prices  and  bonuses  paid  to  dairy- 


men by  the  Alpine  factory,  took  milk 
away  from  the  cheese  factory.  The 
September  price  was  $3.26  for  milk. 


FINE  CALVES 


Without  milk  after  the  fourth 
week  is  now  practical.  AN-FO 
Calf  Meal  in  water  nourishes 
calves  properly.  No  scours  or 
pot  bellies.  Raises  Sturdy  Calves 
Feed  Dealers,  or  Animal  Food 
Co.,  Oakland,  supply. 


Bone  Spavin 

Nomatter  how  old  the  case,  how  lame  the 
horse,  or  what  other  treatment  failed,  try 
Fleming's  Spavin  and  Ring:- 
bone  Paste,  $2.08  a  Bottle 

ne  application  usaall? 
for  established  cases  of 
sHndSiriehone.  Monej 
f •  r  FLEMING'S  VEST- 
[  POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER.  It  is  FREE 

I  FLEMING  BROS. 


Don't  be  selfish  with  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  Lend  it  to  a  neighbor 
when  you  have  read  it. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

YVII.LODGHBY,  OHIO. 

Milking  Shorthorns 


LADY  OF  THK  GLEN. 
Bred  by  as  and  acknowledged  the  best  and 
most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 

Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  best  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1.700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10.000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winrfers  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison. 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 


producing  dams  are  hard  to  beat 
for  further  particulars. 


are  combined  in  the  get  of 
PRINCE  MYEBSLDE 
WALKER 

Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2nd  and 
Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker, 
his  two  sisters,  made  the  highest 
official  yearly  butter  record  and 
the  highest  butter  record  for  three- 
year-olds,  respectively,  for  1917-18. 
His  get  won  first  prize  at  Sacra- 
mento last  year.  We  are  breeding 
his  daughters  to 

King  Korndyke  Pontiae  20th, 
our  young  $6,500  sire,  whose  great 
individuality,  fine  type,  and  back- 
ing of  an  unbroken  line  of  great 
Come  and  see  the  result  of  this  breeding,  or  write  us 


W.  f.  HIGDON,  Owner 


Our  Entire  Herd  Is  Tuberculin  Tested. 

TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 


T CLARE,  CAL. 


H.  L.  REDD,  Herdsman 


CALIPORINIA'S  GREATEST 

Livestock  and  Farm  Auction 


THE 

FAMOUS 


TULARE, 
CAL. 


Tagus  Ranch 

MERRITT-BOWERS  COMPANY 

Tuesday,  December  16th,  9:30  A.M. 

15  Registered  Percheron,  Belgian,  Shire,  Stallions  and  Mares. 
5  Registered  Jacks. 
30  Work  Horses. 
25  Mules. 

20  Sets  of  Harness. 
25  Farm  Wagons 

Hundreds  of  implements,  like  new,  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  including 
the  most  modern  kind  of  farm  and  fi^ld  equipment  maintained  on  one  of 
the  Greatest  Farms  in  America. 

Wednesday,  December  17th,  9:30  A.  M. 

58  Registered  Shorthorn  Cows  and  Heifers,  most  of  which  are  bred  to 

Scotch  bulls. 
25  Registered  Shorthorn  Bulls,  Scotch  topped. 
1.3  Registered  Milking  Shorthorn  Cows  and  Heifers,  mostly  bred. 
5  Registered  Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls. 
30  Unregistered  Purebred  Hereford  Bulls,  two-year-olds. 
All  cattle  tuberculin  tested. 

For  Catalog  and  Further  Inf  ort  ation,  Write 
MERRITT-BOWERS   CO., '  Tulare,   Cal.,  or 
ORD.    L.    LEACH  MAIN, 
1111  SEVENTH  STREET,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
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The  Eye  of  the  Master  Fattens  His  Cattle 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F.  McCooaeU.) 


The  above  heading  is  taken  from 
the  title  page  of  "Feeds  and  Feeding," 
that  well-known  work  on  these  sub- 
jects. It  is  an  old  adage  or  saying, 
originating  in  the  ages  past  in  Eu- 
rope, used  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Henry,  of 
the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture, 
in  years  gone  by  in  his  lectures  to 
agricultural  students.  Prof.  Henry, 
while  the  "reatest  of  scientific  feeders, 
was  nothing  if  not  practical,  and  did 
not  fail  to  impress  it  upon  the  minds 
of  his  students  that  it  was  necessary 
in  order  to  get  maximum  results  from 
the  minimum  amount  of  feed,  that  the 
business  of  feeding  stock  could  not  all 
be  done  from  a  distance.  In  other 
words,  no  matter  how  scientific  a  ra- 
tion may  be  figured  out,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  generous  the  supply  of  feed, 
if  there  is  not  personal  supervision 
by  a  competent  person  in  all  feeding 
operations,  they  are  in  95  per  cent  of 
the  cases  found  to  show  a  balance  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger  in  the 
end. 

The  question  may  be  asked,  if  this 
applies  to  all  kinds  of  live  stock?  The 
answer  is,  yes,  from  the  one  lone  pig 
or  lamb  in  a  pen  to  the  wildest  steer 
on  the  widest  range.  Feeding  stock 
is  not  sitting  in  an  office  chair  after 
a  course  (long  or  short)  in  an  agri- 
cultural college,  and  figuring  out  an 
exact  ration,  and  then  supplying  the 
requisite  amount  of  the  different  kinds 
of  feed  to  incompetent  persons  to 
place  before  the  animals.  Successful 
feeding  cannot  be  done  by  just  dump- 
ing the  feed  down  before  the  pig  or 
cow  or  sheep,  as  the  case  may  be, 
without  any  other  attention. 

Selection. 

How,  then,  may  "the  eye  of  the  mas- 
ter" be  applied  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum results  so  much  desired?  First 
and  foremost  in  procuring  animals, 
either  lamb,  pig,  steer  or  cow,  that 
will  respond  to  proper  treatment.  The 
best  feeders  of  meat-producing  ani- 
mals select  those  that  correspond  to 
a  certain  type  that  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  best  It  makes 
no  difference  really  what  breed  char- 
acteristics in  the  way  of  color,  head, 
or  horn,  they  may  possess,  only  have 
them  all  alike,  as  uniformity  is  really 
one  of  the  leading  essentials  when 
they  come  to  be  placed  on  the  market. 
In  the  dairy  herd  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pay  much  attention  to  the  color  of  the 
cow  as  it  is  to  the  color  of  the  milk, 
especially  if  the  blue  color  is  avoided. 
Cows  of  high  production,  as  indicated 
by  their  records  in  a  cow-testing  as- 
sociation, or  otherwise,  should  be  se- 
lected. Heifer  calves  from  high-pro- 
ducing dams,  rather  than  those  about 
which  nothing  is  known.  In  other 
words,  buy  or  raise  the  best. 

The  animal  husbandman,  and  all 
those  who  make  a  success  of  caring  for 
farm  animals  are  entitled  to  the 
name,  sees  to  it,  after  he  has  his  herd 
or  flock  selected,  that  their  environ- 
ment is  what  it  should  be.  It  is  not 
meant  by  this  that  expensive  buildings 
are  needful,  but  that  they  should  be 
adapted  to  the  use  to  which  they  are 
put. 

Water. 

An  abundance  of  clean,  pure  water 
is  one  of  the  leading  essentials  which 
"the  eye  of  the  master"  will  see  is  pro- 
vided. This  should  be  abundant  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  A  water  supply 
that  is  plentiful  during  nine  months 
of  autumn,  winter  and  spring,  may  fail 
entirely  during  the  summer  when  the 
stock  need  it  most.  All  know  how  the 
older  and  stronger  animals  in  large 
herds  will  prevent  the  younger  and 
weaker  ones  from  drinking  even  after 
the  leaders  have  slaked  their  thirst, 
therefore  he  will  provide  places 
where  these  weaker  ones  may  drink 
undisturbed.  In  late  years  in  the  best- 
cared-for  herds  this  trouble  has  been 
eliminated  by  modern  equipment  and 
segregation  of  the  younger  animals. 
Sheep  are  not  so  bad  about  preventing 
one  another  from  drinking  as  cattle, 
for  as  soon  as  they  are  through  drink- 
ing they  step  back  if  the  place  is 
crowded,  and  others  take  their  places. 

The  qualification  of  clean  water  is 
not  overlooked  by  the  "master." 
Where  running  water  is  possible,  the 


source  should  be  fenced  to  prevent 
trampling  and  wallowing  with  conse- 
quent excrement  contamination.  The 
spring  water  should  be  conducted  into 
troughs,  preferably  of  concrete  or  gal- 
vanized iron,  as  in  the  end  they  are 
the  cheapest,  the  overflow  to  be  car- 
ried away  to  eliminate  mud  holes. 
Have  the  watering  places  in  the  shade 
if  possible. 

Feed. 

This  is  a  magician's  potion  in  the 
hands  of  the  "master."  Sometimes 
feeders  are  at  a  loss  where  to  obtain 
the  knowledge  they  desire  when  five 
minutes  use  of  a  pen  or  pencil  and  a 
two-cent  stamp  will  bring  the  infor- 
mation. The  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture publishes  "Farmers'  Bulle- 
tins" bearing  upon  almost  every  phase 
of  agriculture  and  livestock  raising. 
Unlimited  information  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  or  visiting  the  California 
Experiment  Station,  Berkeley,  or  the 
University  Farm,  Davis.  Last,  but  not 
least,  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  al- 
ways ready  to  answer  questions  by  its 
readers  through  its  columns. 

If  the  herd  or  flock  is  small  much 
more  attention  can  be  paid  to  individ- 
uals than  if  it  is  large.  When  cattle 
are  fed  in  stanchions  they  are  usually 
taught  to  take  the  same  place  every 
time,  and  it  is  astonishing,  to  those 
not  familiar  with  the  fact,  how  quickly 
each  one  comes  to  know  its  place  and 
go  directly  to  it.  When  this  is  done  it 
is  easy  for  the  feeder  to  see  if  each 
animal  is  eating  its  portion  up  clean, 
also  just  how  quickly  each  one  cleans 
up  its  portion,  and  if,  like  Oliver  Twist, 
it  asks  for  "more."  Here  the  natural 
caretaker  will  notice  a  lack  or  an  ex- 
cess by  the  actions  of  the  individual 
animal.  These  conditions  are  found 
mostly  in  dairy  herds  in  both  small 
and  large  lots.  If  the  feeder  is  not 
observing,  and  an  animal  does  not 
clean  up  its  portion,  two  things  may 
happen.  The  animal  may  "go  off  its" 
feed  and  loss  of  production  follow. 
The  excess  of  feed  left  in  the  manger 
may  sour  and  rot  causing  an  unclean 
condition  to  obtain,  that  becomes  re- 
pugnant to  the  animal,  and  even  less 
feed  be  eaten  than  would  be  if  just 
the  right  amount  was  fed.  It  also 
may  cause  digestive  troubles  that  will 
take  some  time  to  overcome.  The  ex- 
pert coming  into  a  herd  will  notice 
lack  of  condition  in  such  individuals 
at  once. 

It  is  such  conditions  as  these  where 
the  "eye  ^of  the  master"  corrects 
trouble  in  its  incipiency  and  "fattens 
his  cattle."  The  expert  cannot  help 
but  notice  unfavorable  symptoms  in 
an  animal  as  soon  as  his  eye  strikes 
the  individual.  Condition  of  the  coat 
in  cattle,  the  position  in  which  the  an- 
imal stands  and  where  it  stands.  If 
standing  off  by  itself,  in  case  of  cattle 
or  sheep,  it  may  be  all  right,  but  if 
not  chewing  its  cud  and  standing  in 
an  uneasy,  not  restful,  attitude,  it  is 
better  to  investigate  at  once  and  see 
what  is  wrong.  In  other  words  the 
expert  becomes  very  familiar  with  the 
normal,  healthy  appearance  of  his 
stock,  the  way  in  which  they  stand 
and  walk,  the  way  in  which  they  eat 
and  drink,  the  way  they  act  when 
turned  out  of  a  corral  or  stable.  Be- 
coming very  familiar  with  the  normal 
condition,  anything  abnormal  strikes 
the  eye  at  once  and  correction  of  the 
difficulty  is  begun  at  once. 

Cruelty. 

The  true  live  stock  man  is  always 
on  the  lookout  for  evidence  of  cruelty 
towards  dumb  animals  on  the  part  of 
those  caring  for  them.  The  animal  that 
has  been  beaten  or  clubbed  will  indi- 
cate it  immediately  by  shrinking  upon 
approach  when  tied  or  fastened,  and 
running  away  if  loose  in  corral  or  field. 
This  is  a  condition  that  should  be 
guarded  against  for  two  reasons:  first, 
for  humanity's  sake,  and  second,  be- 
cause it  is  unprofitable  in  all  classes 
of  livestock  to  have  them  in  a  con- 
stant condition  of  fear  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  a  human  being. 

Disease. 

Indicatiohs  of  such  are  very  patent 
to  the  eye  of  an  expert,  especially  all 
acute  cases.  Injuries  are  noticeable, 
of  course,  to  almost  every  one  at  once, 


FE$EY* 

■^^^     The  Cnwst  fnr  the 


The  Cows  for  the 
Working  Farmer 


r  —~~  Always  on  the  job  to  produce  for  profit,  not  to  run  up 

excemrivef«^  bills— that's  Jorseys!  You  feed  a  Jersey  for  her  udder.  She  can  make  a  dollar's 
worth  of  fsed  *o  fsrthrr  and  yield  a  greater  return  than  any  other  breed.  Her  milk  averages 
6  37r>  butter  fat.  The  market  pays  more  for  Jersey  milk,  Jersey  butter,  and  Jersey  cheese. 

It  U  •  fi».  b'okt.t  wltt,  hu.Mlrr...  of  »«Io«bU  pdot.  and  ti.fofn.Uoo. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,;$>4  A  West  23rd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EASTMONT  FARM 

Young*  Jersey  bulls  from  Register  of  Merit 
dams  with  records  up  to  621.2  lbs.  butter 
fat.    Financial  King  breeding. 

GRANT  A.  BROWN, 

509  E.  Main  St,       El  Monte,  Calif. 


but  it  is  astonishing  how  great  an  in- 
jury will  pass  unnoticed  by  the  ordi- 
nary caretaker  at  times.  If  an  ani- 
mal is  seen  to  be  limping,  even 
slightly,  the  cause  should  be  deter- 
mined at  once  as  cloven-footed  beasts 
sometimes  get  a  stone  or  stick  wedged 
between  the  hoofs,  a  hoof  broken  or 
grown  out  too  long,  all  of  which  can 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Hulls  for  sale  from  Register  ,,f  Merit 
Cows.   Write  for  Information. 


W.  J.  HACKETT, 


Ores, 


rntlfor-ala 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PRTALVM4,    CALIFOn.M  V. 
Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calrffi  for  sale.    Fin**  individual- 
with   Register  of  Merit  backing. 


THE  BEST  BRED  HOLSTEINS  MORRIS 
EVER  SOLD 

Fire  destroyed  the  big  cow  barn,  the  season's  hay  crop.  aU  of  the  mill  feed,  and  four 
silos  on  the  A.  W.  Morris  A  Sons  farm  at  Woodland,  early  In  November.  They  must 
therefore  reduce  the  size  of  their  herd  and  have  instructed  us  to  sell  at  public  auction. 

70  ROYALLY  BRED  YOUNG  COWS  AND  BULLS 

STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 
THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  18,  1919 

After  analyzing  the  sale  list  we  state  positively  that  this  is  the  best  bred  lot  of  regis- 
tered Holsteins  that  have  ever  left  the  Morris  herd  in  so  large  a  group. 

These  cattle  are  practically  all  bred  in  the  lines  that  are  making  history  in  Bolstein 
production  in  the  Morris  herd  today,  including  many  that  would  not  be  offered  tor  sale 
under  any  circumstances  except  for  lhe  suddenly  created  necessity  tor  selling. 

CATALOG  OF  SALE  FREE  ON  BEQUEST. 

CALIFORNIA  BREEDERS'  SALES  AND  PEDIGREE  COMPANY 

C  La  HUGHES,  Sales  Manager,  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Auctioneer — COL.  BEX.  A.  RHOADES,  Los  Angeles 


Automatic 
Conditioner 


Take  It  Home 


For  All 
live  Stock 


f  Try  It  60  Days 


At  Our  Risk 


Stock  Tonic  Block  and  Brick 


Why  not  reduce  the  risk  of  live  stock  raising  and  increase  your  profits — 
make  surer  of  the  health  and  rapid  growth  of  your  live  stock,  since  you  can 
do  so  without  taking  chances?  Many  successful  farmers  have  increased  their 
live  stock  profits  by  taking  advantage  of  our  60  day  trial  oiler  and  have 
proven,  without  risk  to  themselves,  the  great  value  of  Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic 
Block  and  Brick  for  stopping  losses  by  worms  and  warding  off  every  disease. 

Our  60-Day  Trial  Offer  Is  Open  to  You 

To  get  the  benefit  of  this  offer  you  do  not  have  to  sign  anything  or  obligate  yourself  in  any 
way.  Just  ask  the  dealer  in  your  town  (or  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Carey-ized  Tonic  for  a  fair 
60-day  that.  Feed  it  according  to  directions,  and  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  result, 
we  will  refund  ail  your  money.  Your  dealer  or  your  banker  will  tell  you  we  are  responsible. 

Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Block  and  Brick  ia  a  time-tried,  proven,  dependable  worm  de- 
stroyer and  conditioner  for  all  live  stock.    Contains  all  the  mineral  sails  which  animals  need  ■ 
and  crave  every  day.  including  bi-caibonate  of  soda, 
aulphate  of  iron,  sulphur,  gentian  root,  quassia,  carbon- 
ized peat,  charcoal  and  pure  dairy  salt. 

Pat  up  in  50-lb.  Block*  and  3-/6.  Bricks  for 
convenient  feeding.    Animals  partake  of  it  as  nature 


|"c«rey  Silt  Co.,  DesL  2S7 ,  HstchlniM.  Kir 

F Please  ship  Carey-ized  Stock Tonic 
as  per  check  mark  below  under  your 


dictates — a  little  at  a  time— keep  themselves  free  from  [  60-Day  Trial  Offer 

worms  and  in  thrifty  condition  without  bother  to  you —  _ 
no  dosing,  no  drenching,  no  overdosing,  no  waste. 

Sold  by  grocers,  general  stores,  druggists,  feed  and  - 

hardware  dealers—  50-lb.  Blocks  $3.25;   two  12-Brick  ■ 

cartons  (70  lbsj  $5.80.    Order  enough  from  your  dealer  | 

for  a  fair  60-day  test  with  all  your  live  stock.    If  he  can  _ 


|  1  hav 


hogs.. 


not  supply  you,  send  ua  hia  name  (no  money)  and  we 
will  lend  him  the  tonic  for  you;  or  if  you  prefer,  tend  ua 
the  amount  for  the  quantity  you  need  and  we  will  ship  it 
to  you  direct,  freight  collect. 

Remember,  our  60-day  trial  offer  means  that  we  take 

all  the  risk  of  a  fair  trial  by  you.    We  could  not  make   I   horses. 

this  offer  if  we  were  not  sure  that  in  60  days*  feeding  |  Dealer's  N. 
according  to  directions  you  will  be  entirely  satisfied  with  _ 

the  result.  Fill  out  and  mail  ua  the  coupon  for  free  illus-  '   

trated  literature,  or  for  a  trial  oider  of  the  tonic  under  I 

our  satisfaction  guarantee  offer.  *  I  '  ^  


Care  of  My  Dealer. 
Direct  to  Me  (money  order 

enclosed). 
One  24-Brick  Case. 
One  12-Brick  Case 
One  50-lb.  Block. 
Send  Free  Book  "Making 
Live  Stock  Pay.' 


sheep 


..State.. 


THE  CAREY  SALT  COMPANY  |  My  Name.. — 

Dept.  287  Hutchinson,  Kan.  ■  P.O   .Stale... 
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be  corrected  many  times  with  very 
little  trouble  if  taken  in  time. 
Parasites. 
Parasitic  troubles,  like  lice  on  hogs 
and  cattle,  scab  on  sheep,  should  be 
and  are  prevented  from  obtaining  a 
foot  hold  where  the  "eye  of  the  mas- 
ter" is  looking  after  his  animals.  The 
real  master  never  allows  such  things 
to  make  their  presence  known  on  his 
animals,  but  if  for  any  reason  he 
should  be  away  for  a  time  and  the 
stock  neglected  during  that  interval, 
he  will  notice  it  immediately  upon  his 
return.  No  one  not  acquainted  with 
the  matter  knows  how  much  injury 
the  different  forms  of  parasites  do  to 
farm  animals,  especially  swine  and 
sheep.  These  parasites  are  all  blood- 
suckers and  cause  loss  both  by  actual 
consumption  of  blood  and  by  irrita- 
tion and  distraction  of  the  animal 
from  its  regular  business  of  growing 
meat  and  wool.  It  costs  far  less  to 
keep  them  out  than  it  does  to  feed 
them. 


"I've  saved  enough  time  since 
I  installed  a 

LOUDEN 

Litter  Carrier 

To  Pay  For  It 
3  Times  Over!" 


That's  what  one  dairy  farmer 
recently  told  us.  And  time  is 
not  the  only  factor  in  cleaning 
a  barn.  Shoveling  manure  ev- 
ery day  requires  man-power 
and  means  labor.  A  Louden 
Carrier  will  save  the  labor  of  at 
least  one  man.  Makes  barn 
cleaning  easier,  cuts  labor,  cuts 
cost. 

Send  for  Catalog  and 
Free  Book  of  "Barn  Plans." 

CALIFORNIA 
HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St.,  Snn  Francisco 
420  E.  Third  SU  Dept.  A, 
Los  Angeles 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and   bull   calves   of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal 

R.  D.  "A,"  llox  437, 
Two  milcN  out  North  First  Street. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATKRFORD  ROAD,  MODESTO 
PerMored    Ho'sMp  F>ies'on«< 
Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 
R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


Large  as  Well  as  Small  Nninbers. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that 
these  precautions  apply  only  to  the 
small  operator;  it  applies  in  all 
phases  of  the  livestock  business  from 
the  pig  club  boy  or  girl  to  the  largest 
feeders  and  dairymen.  The  .feeder  of 
small  lots,  or  the  dairyman  with  a 
few  cows,  know  their  individuals  bet- 
ter. The  feeder  of  large  lots  of 
steers  or  sheep  watches  out  for  those 
that  are  smaller  and  weaker,  and  cuts 
them  out  from  the  rest  of  the  bunch, 
and  places  them  by  themselves  where 
they  are  all  of  the  same  size  and  con- 
dition, and  can  be  given  feed  better 
suited  to  their  condition  or  at. least 
get  "what  is  coming  to  them." 

Swine  breeders,  in  speaking  of  lit- 
ters of  pigs,  say  "there  is  always  a 
small  one."  It  is  more  or  less  true, 
but  why  is  it  so?  Because  in  some 
way  somewhere  that  little  mite  of  life 
was  not  getting  "what  was  coming  to 
it."  Coming  into  the  world  in  this 
condition  it  is  handicapped  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  and  unless  the 
"eye  of  the  master"  sees  to  it  that  it 
is  assisted  in  this  struggle,  it  will  al- 
ways be  a  runt.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  the  runt  can  be  made  into  as  good 
a  pig  as  any  if  proper  attention  is 
given  it. 

Range  as  Well  as  Ranch. 

The  proper  observance  of  detail  and 
conditions  of  animals  shows  as  much 
or  more  in  cattle  and  sheep  from  the 
range  as  from  the  farm.  The  packing 
houses  are  looking  for  animals  that 
will  slaughter  well  and  are  not  all 
hide,  horns,  and  hoofs,  like  the  old 
Mexican  or  Texas  "longhorn."  The 
"eye  of  the  master"  is  seeing  that 
more  purebred  sires  are  used  in  the 
herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep  all 
over  the  great  Southwest.  This  atten- 
tion to  the  breeding  alone  is  one  great 
result  of  expert  supervision. 

The  man  who  knows  that  the  water- 
holes  are  looked  after,  seeing  that 
weak  and  crippled  ones  are  cared  for, 
when  the  feed  is  getting  short  and 
the  thousand  and  one  details  of  ranse 
life  will  have  the  best  hunch  of  steers 
or  the  best  flock  of  lambs  to  ship  to 
market  when  the  time  comes.  If  it  is 
all  left  to  the  man  who  is  interested 
more  in  whether  the  country  is  going 
to  stay  "wet"  than  he  is  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  animals  under  his  care, 
the  results  will  not  be  what  they 
should,  and  the  shipment  second-rate 
rather  than  first-class. 

In  closing,  the  writer  remembers 
some  20  years  ago,  when  Frank  W. 
Harding,  now  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
can  Shorthorn  Association,  was  in  ac- 
tive management  of  Anoka  Farms  at 
Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  he  accepted  a 
student  from  the  Short  Course  of  the 
Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture  to 
work'   on    the    farm.    This  student 
wanted  to  learn  the  business  of  breed- 
ing,   and    feeding    purebred  cattle. 
When   he  commenced  work   on  the 
farm,  much  to  his  surprise  it  was  not 
with  the  cattle  but  out  in  the  field  with 
a  team  and  harrow.    A  day  or  two  of 
this    work    and    he   approached  Mr. 
Harding  to  find  out  when  he  was  to 
go  to  work  with  the  cattle,  but  was 
told  there  was  no  vacancy  in  that 
line,  and  that  he  would  have  to  wait 
until  he  knew  more  about  raising  the 
reed  before  he  would  be  allowed  to 
take  up  the  work  of  feeding.  Another 
day  of  following  the  harrow  and  the 
student  made  another  application  to 
be  permitted  to  feed  the  Shorthorns, 
suggesting  to  Mr.  Harding  that  he 
give  the  applicant  a  list  of  the  cattle 
to  be  fed  and  written  directions  how 
to  feed  each  one,  but  the  student  was 
informed  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
feed  cattle  that  way.    Mr.  Harding 
further  impressed  this  fact  on  the 
man's  mind  by  telling  him  that  his 
herdsman  knew  each  individual  in  the 
herd,  and  about  how  much  it  would 
eat.   That  he  was  watching  each  one 
to  see  that  it  did  not  get  too  much,  and 
still    enough    to   produce  maximum 
growth.    Making  it  clear  to  the  stu- 
dent (who  by  the  way  was  a  New  York 
City  man)  that  cattle  could  not  be  fed 
entirely  by  the  scales  and  measure,  but 
judgment,  backed  by  long  experience 
and  observation,  was  necessary  to  suc- 
cessfully feed  and  care  for  a  herd  of 
cattle.    The  student  could  not  see  it 
that  way,  and  was  not  willing  to  com- 
mence at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  and 
gnve  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 


DE  LAVAL 

the  world's  standard 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


"It  is  so 
much  easier 
than  the  old 
way." 


In  these  times  of  high 
butter  prices  and  scarcity 
of  labor,  no  housewife 
should  bother  with  the 
old  -  fashioned  g  r  a  v  ity 
method  of  skimming  milk. 
The  De  Laval  Separator 
will  recover  one-fourth 
more  cream  and  do  it  with 
less  work  and  in  shorter 
time. 

Neither  is  there  any 
excuse  for  struggling  with 
a  half-worn-out  or  inferior 
separator  that  wastes 
cream  and  is  hard  to  turn 
and  difficult  to  wash. 
The  work  can  be  done 
much  better,  quicker  and 
easier  with  the  Le  Laval — 
the  world's  standard  sep- 
arator. 


By  purchasing  a  De  Laval  now,  it  will  have  paid 
for  itself  by  spring 

The  nearest  De  Laval  agent  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  a  De  Laval 
If  you  do  not  know  his  name,  write  to  nearest  De  Laval  office. 

™E  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


NI.')  Broadway 
NEW  YORK 


29  East  Madison  Street 
CHICAGO 


61  Bealc  Street 
SAN  FRANCISO 


•"><>. <»>mi  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE  MOLASSES 


PORK  PRODUCTION 

By  actual  test  will  increase  pork  production  five-tenths  pounds  dally 
over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed,  yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price. 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

One  of  our  customers  writes:  "We  are  out  of  molasses 
and  our  cows  are  falling  off  in  their  milk  badly,  hence 
we  would  appreciate  immediate  shipment.  Kindly  ship 
us  two  tons  more  in  addition. ' ' 

Wo  supply  it  in  barrels  or  tank  cars 
for  shipment  anywhere. 

W.  ti.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

Holbrook  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


CLARKMONT  HERD 

GUERNSEYS 

Represent  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.   They  combine  big  production  and  show  type. 

L.  DEE  SMITH,  Proprietor 

VICENTE  ROAD,  BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


California  Breeders 

$350,000.00  Chte^! 

cattle  in  our  sales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  all  our  sains 

i»ni <«■<"•  mil"'  stirs akd prpiTiRir  ro 

C.  I.  HUGH  li,  Selo  Mifiam.  5a<ien-»nlo  til. 


Calf  Profits 

Arc  you  fretting  them?  Calf  ^profit*  01  can 
more  to  you  now  thun  ever  beioro. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

•  the  year  1800  tu  the  com 
Conta  tvxH  than  half  as  much 
irict a  ■  -  promote*  en  r  ly  raaiu/  - 
ct  from  tha  ma  km. 


■  .nilk  -..  1.  t.f  . 

 Ik  —  prevents 

Ity.  Sold  by  dealer*  or  dlr 


COULSON  CO. 


Petaluma,  Cal. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes  j 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 


December  2d — Prank  B.  Anderson.  Berk- 
shires.  State  Fair  Grounds.  Sacramento. 

December  11th — W  C.  Short.  Shorthorns. 
State  Pair  Grounds.  Sacramento. 

December  16-17th.  —  Merritt-Bowers  Co. 
Beef  Cattle,  Horses  and  Jacks.  Tagus  Ranch 
at  Tulare. 

December     18th — A.    W.    Morris    &  Sons 

Corp..  Holsteins.  Woodland. 

1930  Sales. 

January  14,  1920 — Glenn  County  Poland- 
China   Breeders'    Association   Sale.  Orland. 

January  lflth — California  Duroc  Associa- 
tion, bred  sows.  Davis. 

January  lGth — Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Du- 
roc-Jerseys.  Dixon. 

January  17th — Hollingshead  &  Sons.  Du- 
roc-Jcrseys,  Orland. 

January  27th — Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Son. 
Poland-Chinas.  Lodi. 

January  aoth — Winsor  Ranch.  Bonita.  Du- 
roe-Jcrseys.  sale  at  Los  Angeles. 

January  :il — Ireland  Ranch.  Owensmoutb. 
50  I  red  Duroc  rows  and  gilts. 

February  tith —  Tulare  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders'  Association,  Tulare. 

February  10th — P.  D.  Burr,  Duroc-Jerseys. 
Orland. 

February  11th — Fresno  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders'.  Fresno. 

February  12th — San  Joaquiu  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders'.  Lodi. 

February  14th — J.  Francis  O'Connor.  Berk- 
shires  exclusively.  Santa  Rosa. 

February  15th — Sandercock  Berkshire  Sale. 
Sacramento. 

February  10th — H.  C.  Muddox  &  Son.  Berk- 
shires.  Sacramento. 

February  18th — Western  Berkshire  Con- 
gress Sale,  Davis. 

February  18th — Tulare  County  Duroc- Jersey 
Breeders,  Tulare. 

February  21st — Merced  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders,  Merced. 

April  l..  Huuc  City  Ranch.  Short- 
liorns,  Heikshires,  Shroushires  and 
bhetlands. 


Dairy. 

The  famous  Holstein-Friesian  bull. 
King  Segis  Pontlac  Alcartra  died  re- 
cently. He  was  valued  at  $50,000  'and 
owned  by  Jno.  H.  Arfman,  of  Fair- 
mont Farm,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 

H.  L.  &  E.  H.'  Murphy,  owners  of 
Brighton  Farms,  Perkins,  have  sold 
to  Leon  F.  Douglas,  owner  of  "The 
Pocket  Ranch"  at  Geysei  ville,  6  milk- 
ing Shorthorn  heifers  of  excel'.eot 
type  and  breeding. 

Ralph  E.  Watson  of  the  Henderson 
Company,  Sacramento,  reports  the 
cow,  Lottie  Walker  Spofford  3rd,  as 
progressing  at  a  32  lb.  rate  in  a  7  day 
test  as  a  5  year  old.  Queen  Pontiac 
Calypso,  at  the  same  ranch,  has  just 
completed  a  25.5  lb.,  7  day  record  as  a 
junior  3  year  old.  , 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  an- 
nounces that  despite  the  high  price  of 
butter,  consumers  continue  to  be  de- 
frauded by  butter  containing  an  ex- 
cess of  water  and  salt.  Several  lots 
of  inferior  butter  have  been  seized 
recently. 

The  cow  testing  association  of  Sac- 
ramento County  is  proving  a  very  val- 
uable institution  for  the  dairy  indus- 
try in  that  region.  More  pure-bred 
bulls  were  sold  to  owners  of  grade 
herds  the  past  year  than  in  two  years 
previous.  Membership  in  the  associa- 
ciation  has  increased  over  100  per 
cent  in  the  past  12  months.  To 
Messrs.  Watson  and  Green  is  due 
much  credit  for  the  success  of  this  as- 
sociation. 

It  is  interesting  to  all  dairymen  and 
to  Holstein-Friesian  breeders  in  par- 
pacular,  to  know  that  of  the  seven 
cows  of  this  breed  that  have  produced 
over  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  milk 
in  a  year,  four  of  them  are  owned  and 
have  made  their  records  in  California. 
They  are  as  follows: 

Tilly  Alcartra.  30,451  lbs.  at  5  years 
old,  and  33,425  lbs  at  9  years  of  age, 
California. 

Luttske  Vale  Cornucopia,  31,469  lbs., 
Washington. 

Winnie  Korndyke  Cornucopia  De 
Kol,  31,340  lbs.,  California. 

Raphaella  Johanna  Aaggie  3rd,  30,- 
637  lbs.,  California. 

Queen  Piebe  Mercedes,  30,230  lbs., 
Minnesota. 

Lindale  Bonnie  Pauline,  30,024  lbs., 
Ohio. 

Ormsby  Segis  Marie,  30,249  lbs., 
California. 

The  disposition  of  skim  milk  was 
one  of  the  chief  topics  discussed  last 
week  at  the  "Creamery  Operators' 
Convention"  at  Davis.  President  Gray, 
of  the  California  Central  Creameries, 


gave  some  statistics  on  the  subject 
and  told  bow  9  per  cent  of  skim  milk 
is  protein  nutrients.  A  market  for  a 
large  proportion  of  this  can  be  found 
in  the  form  of  the  dried  product,  but 
there  is  danger  of  flooding  the  market 
if  it  was  all  put  up  in  this  form. 

The  Lucerne  Cream  &  Butter  Com- 
pany of  Hanford,  announces -new  rec- 
ords for  October  in  both  production 
and  pay  roll.  The  amount  paid  to 
dairymen  of  the  district  was  $98,- 
170.08.  The  output  of  butter  for  Oc- 
tober, 15)19.  was  59.900  lbs.  greater 
than  in  October,  1918.  This  is  certain- 
ly a  prosperous  appearing  statement. 

The  Henderson  Company  of  Sacra- 
mento, breeders  of  Holsteins,  reports 
through  their  manager,  Ralph  E.  Wat- 
son, the  sale  of  7  bulls  during  t  In  - 
past  30  days  at  very  attractive  prices. 
During  the  past  year  the  business  has 
been  excellent,  and  demand  incraas- 
ing  rapidly.  They  now  have  30  ex- 
cellent daughters  of  ^their  senior  herd 
sire,  "King  of  the  Blacks  and  Whites." 

A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corporation, 
the  Holstein  breeders  of  Woodland, 
will  have  a  one-day  sale  on  December 
l«th  of  65  head  of  top-nolch  cattle, 
instead  of  a  two-day  sale  of  125  head. 
Jack  Shillcock,  the  well-known  east- 
ern fitter  and  ring  man  of  Holsteins, 
has  been  engaged  to  take  charge  of 
the  sale  stock  and  have  them  "fit  as  a 
fiddle"  by  sales  day. 

Miss  Aaggie  Acme  Burke,  A.  W. 
Morris  &  Sons'  new  state  record,  two- 
year  old,  with  20.10  lbs.  butter  to  her 
credit  8  months  after  calving,  is  the 
dam  of  the  bull  calf.  King  Korndyke 
Acme,  which  was  second  In  his  class 
at  the  California  International,  and 
would  have  been  first  bad  not  another 
calf  from  the  .same  herd  been  entered 
that  took  first.  This  heifer  is  still 
milking  around  65  lbs.  daily  at  9 
months  after  calving. 


Swine. 


Les  McCracken  has  bought  the  sows 
and  gilts  from  J.  H.  Cook  of  Paradise, 
that  the  latter  intended  to  put  in  a 
sale  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

J.  F.  Lehman  of  Lodi  reports  the 
sale  of  a  litter  mate  of  the  grand 
champion  Golden  West  King  at  the 
California  International,  to  J.  W. 
Wakefield  of  Acampo. 

Wednesday,  December  3d,  the  Boys' 
Pig  clubs  of  Fresno  County  will  hold 
a  sale  of  45  purebred  animals,  most 
of  which  are  Poland-Chinas.  The 
stock  consists  of  bred  sows  and  gilts, 
open  gilts  and  boars..  All  animals 
have  been  selected  with  care  so  that 
those  wishing  to  purchase  hogs  of 
this  kind  should  attend. 

W.  I.  Young,  prominent  Poland- 
China  breeder  of  Lodi,  has  sold  Black 
Beauty  5th,  junior  champion  Poland- 
China  sow  at  Sacramento,  1918,  to  N. 
K.  Horan  of  Lockeford-  Mr.  Young 
also  sold  the  boar,  Golden  State  King, 
to  Mr.  Horan,  but  reserved  a  breeding 
privilege.  Other  sales  reported  by 
Mr.  Young  are  3  gilts  to  J.  C.  Benson 
of  Acampo;  1  boar  and  2  gilts  to  Mrs. 
Cora  Hoag  of  Acampo. 

F.  E.  Crowell  of  Alpaugh  will  add 
another  pedigreed  hog  herd  to  the 
growing  number  in  Tulare  County, 
and  will  introduce  the  Berkshire 
breed  in  that  section.  At  the  Califor- 
nia International  he  bought  a  21 
months  old  boar  of  the  famous 
Epochal  strain  for  a  herd  leader  from 
J.  Francis  O'Conner  of  the  Castle 
View  ranch  of  Santa  Rosa.  At  the 
sale  of  his  stocker  and  feeder  herd, 
575  head,  including  a  large  number  of 
pigs,  sold  for  $5,000  last  week. 

One  of  the  profitable  instances  of 
Pig  Club  results  is  that  of  the  Webber 
brother  and  sister  at  Yuba  City.  At  a 
Berkshire  sale  sometime  ago,  each  of 
the  children  bought  a  sow  pig  2 
months  old  for  $15.00-  These  pigs 
were  consigned  by  the  Anchorage 
Farms  at  Orland.  They  were,  bred 
late  and  both  farrowed  good  litters. 
After  the  pigs  were  weaned,  one  sow 
sold  for  $125  and  also  a  pig  from  one 
of  the  litters  for  $60  shortly  after 


weaning.  The  brother  and  sister  have 
paid  the  original  investment  with  in- 
terest, breeaing  fe»s,  feed,  and  all  ex- 
penses, and  have  a  good  start  In  the 
care  for  the  pigs  outside  of  school 
swine  raising  business.  The  children 
hours. 

Joe  Chinowth  ef  Visalia  seems  to 
be  as  active  as  ever  in  selling  "Red 
Hogs,"  as  he  is  always  sold  out.  He 
seems  to  raise  the  Duroc  type  that  his 
neighbors  want,  anc".  "nas  an  excellent 
home  trade. 

Frank  Schofield  writes  that  he  is 
very  much  pleased  with  "Buster  the 
Great,"  recently  purchased  from 
Buckland  &  Son  of  Fresno.  He  is  a 
big  type  of  Poland-China  of  very  fash- 
ionable breeding. 

Officers  of  the  Tulare  County  Po- 
land China  Breeders'  Association  have 
decided  to  hold  a  breeders  banquet  on 


the  night  of  February  5  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Poland  China  Btrain.  The 
day  following  the  banquet  the  asso- 
ciation will  hold  a  consignment  sale 
of  Bixty  head  of  pedigreed  open  and 
bred  gilts  at  the  sales  pavilion  of  the 
Tulare  County  Live  Stock  Association 
at  Tulare. 

A  consignment  sale  of  sixty  head  of 
bred  gilts  will  be  held  at  the  sales 
pavilion  in  Tulare  February  13  by  the 
Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey  Breed- 
ers' Association,  at  which  sixty  head 
of  bred  and  open  gilts  will  be  offered 
at  auction.  All  of  the  bred  gilts  to  be 
entered  will  have  been  bred  to  prize 
winning  boars  In  the  state. 

Fulgham  &  Son,  of  Visalia,  have 
plans  and  specifications  already  for 
25  pen  farrowing  barn  for  their  Du- 
roc-Jersey sows.  Also  a  barn  to 
house  the  Polled  Hereford  herd,  which 
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Hog  Book 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Hop;  Raising;  in  California 


By  W.  S.  Guilford 

Director  of  Agriculture,  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation 
Company  and  Practical  Swine  Breeder 


First  Edition— 1916 


256  pages  of  text;  31  pages  half-tone  engravings  beside* 
line  cuts..   Cloth  bound. 


The  author  has  had  large  personal  experience  in  hog 
breeding,  besides  the  opportunity  of  observing  many 
plants  in  this  and  other  States.  He  has  brought 
together  a  wealth  of  practical  and  scientific  infor- 
mation concerning  the  hog,  its  anatomy,  the  breed- 
ing, feeding,  marketing,  as  well  as  diseases  and 
remedies. 

PRICE,  $2.00  PER  COPY,  POSTPAID 
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IS   A    CALF  WORTH    23  CENTS? 

For  23  cents  per  animal  yon  can  Insure  your  calves  against  loss  from  Blackleg  by 
having  them  vaccinated  with  PURITY  BLACKLEG  AGGKES3IN  (Germ-Free  Vaccine 
made  by  the  Kansas  process) .  ONE  TREATMENT  immunizes  calves  for  LIFE,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  introducing  blackleg  into  healthy  herd*.  We  also  have  PURITY 
ANTI-HOG  CHOLERA  9ERUM.  PURITY  MIXED  VACCINE  for  swine,  and  PURITY 
HEMORRHAGE  SEPTICEMIA  VACCINES  for  cattle  and  for  sheep.  For  service  that 
counts  and  does  not  end  with  selling!  write,  phone,  or  wire 

PURITY  SERUM  C0„  J.  L.  Thatcher,  Manager  (Successor  to  Thatcher  Senna  Ce.) 

Riverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 


IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 


JOHNSON'S    DFFENDrjR  JR. 

Owned  by  GREENWOOD  FARM,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 
Is  California's  greatest  representative  of  Defenders,  the  greatest  Duroc  family.  At  the 
State  Fair  he  was  the  smoothest  boar  shown,  weighing  700  pounds  at  17  months  and 
carrying  it  on  a  perfect  set  of  feet  and  legs.  He  won  second  In  the  strongest  claes  ef 
boars  ever  shown  on  the  Coast  and  was  a  popular  favoriWv  Three  of  bis  brothers  wan 
ribbons  in  the  same  class,  showing  the  strength  of  this  line  of  breeding. 

Fire  Ribbons  Woa  om  Five  Entries. 
H.  C.  WIT1IKROW.  Mgr.  LIVE  OAK,  Batter  ««.,  teJL 
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they  have  started,  including  a  few  ex- 
cellent females  of  very  desirable  type 
from  the  herds  of  J.  A.  Newell  &  Son, 
Kansas;  H.  J.  Harte  &  Son,  Missouri, 
and  P.  J.  Yennie,  Missouri.  To  breed 
to  these  heifers  they  have  a  senior 
|  yearling  bull  from  the  herd  of  D.  O. 
Eddy  of  South  Dakota.  These  herds 
of  Durocs  and  Herefords  will  be  heard 
from  in  the  future  as  they  are  in  a 
very  desirable  location,  and  have 
plenty  of  alfalfa  and  other  feed. 


Beef. 

C.  Harold  Hopkins,  of  the  Conaway 
Ranch,  has  some  of  the  very  best 
Shorthorns  obtainable  anywhere,  and 
will  select  some  more  of  the  same 
class  at  the  Chicago  International. 

The  Mount  Diablo  Stock  Farm  have 
sold  Easton  &  Ward,  owners  of  the 
Blackhawk  Stock  Farm,  their  entire 
herd,  Aberdeen-Angus  heifers  consist- 
ing of  55  head.  The  Mount  Diablo 
people  from  now  on  will  breed  noth- 
ing but  Polled  Hereford  cattle  and 
Duroc-Jersey  swine.  Mr.  Peterson, 
manager  of  the  last  named  farm,  will 
go  east  this  winter  to  bring  out  sev- 
eral carloads  of  Herefords  and  Du- 
rocs. 

Harvey  Raymond  of  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  who  has  been  buying  pure- 
bred Herefords  in  the  central  states, 
this  week  shipped  from  San  Francisco 
20  head  of  bulls  and  heifers  to  his 
ranch  on  the  island  of  Maui-  The 
stock  is  of  Anxiety  and  Mischief 
breeding. 


A  SOW  THAT  FARROWS 
10-11-15-17-11-10-9-10 
Is  worth  her  weight  in  gold,  particularly  so 
if  she  is  royally  bred.  This  is  the  record 
of  Symboleer  Belle.  I  have  a  boar  pie  from 
her  last  litter  that  is  a  dandy.  If  you  act 
quickly  you  can  have  him  for  875.00.  San- 
dercock  Land  Co.,  23  Montgomery  Street.  San 
Francisco,  in  charge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales. 

REMEMBER — Berkshire  barrows  win  over 
all  breeds  at  'Frisco  Stock  Show.  We  can 
ship  you  a  boar  that  will  produce  that  kind. 
Satisfaction  assured,  or  money  returned.  Write 
today  as  they  will  move  quick  for  the  price. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son.  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  MY  BERKSHIRE  CATALOG, 
giving  names,  ages,  breeding  of  service  boars, 
bred  gilts,  specially  selected  trios.  Frank  B. 
Anderson,_  Sacramento,  Cal. 

GRAPEWILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GUERN- 
seys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
°rop..   Escalon.  Calif. 


Sheep. 

The  farmer  is  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  sea  as  the  unions  are  urging 
them  to  raise  more  grain  and  stock 
which  would  natufally  bring  less 
money,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
unions  want  shorter  hours  and  higher 
•  wages,  which  means  higher  costs  of 
all  factory  products  which  the  farmer 
buys. 

The  Klamath  County  Wool  Growers' 
Association  has  been  active  in  trying 
to  prevent  the  importation  and  sale  of 
Australian  wool,  but  it  seems  that  the 
ft>nly  agency  .able  to  prevent  this 
would  be  the  war-  trade  board,  now  a 
part  of  the  Sta'te  Department.  As 
long  as  a  state  of  war  only  exists 
technically,  the  State  Department  can 
not  see  its  way  clear  to  exercise  any 
such  authority. 

Japan  is  about  to  make  an  effort 
to  break  into  the  sheep  and  wool 
growing  game.  Dr.  Issa  Tannimura 
of  Tokio  is  now  m  this  country  in- 
vestigating the  business.  According 
to  Dr.  Tannimura  there  are  less  than 
4,000  sheep  in  all  Japan,  and  the  Doc- 
tor thinks  that  the  climate  and  condi- 
tions of  his  country  are  similar  to 
those  of  England,  than  which  there 
are  no  better  in  the  world  for  sheep 
growing  of  the  mutton  variety. ' 

That  young  folks  can  win  prizes 
with  the  animals  they  care  for  and 
feed  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  Loraine 
Modlin,  a  7-year  old  girl  of  New  Cas- 
tle, Indiana,  cleaned  up  the  boys  and 
girls  classes  in  two  Indiana  county 
fairs  this  year.  She  fed  an  Aberdeen- 
Angus  calf  and  exhibited  it  at  three 
county  fairs,  winning  first  at  the  New 
Castle  and  Wayne  county  fairs  and 
second  at  the  Madison  county  fair 
The  money  won  amounted  to  $126. 
Competition  was  strdhg  in  all  classes- 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 


BERKSHIRES —  Closing  out  entire  herd, 
sows,  gilts  and  boars.  Best  stock  obtainable, 
Priced  very  low.  Wm.  C.  Laux,  Morgan  Hill 
Cal. 


LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  BERKSHIRES 
will  make  you  money.  Best  foragers.  Write 
ion.    Geo.  A.  Stingle.  El  Monte.  Cal. 

QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calae  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham 
Mgr.,  Martinez.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES— Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
SI  500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm 
Modesto.  Calif. 


CARRCTHERS 

Cholera  immune. 


FARMS    BERKSHIRES  — 

Live  Oak,  California. 


_  Poland-Chinas. 
ELDERSLY  FARM  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS— 

We  have  a  choice  lot  of  big,  smooth,  stretchy 
pigs,  sired  by  our  .  y2-ton  Black  Big  Bone. 
Wonder  and  Jumps  Jumbo  Model.  They  have 
individuality  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  We  ship  only  our  tops  and  from  ma- 
ture stock  on  mail  order.  Your  money  cheer- 
fully refunded,  if  not  satisfied.  J.  H.  Ware 
Live  Oak.  Cal. 

~~ WILL" YOU  WANT  THEM ?— Sows,  giltTand 
boars,  bred  to  or  sired  by  Matchless  Big  Bob, 
Lakeside  Defender,  Liberty  Bond  and  Major 
Hadley  Wonder.  The  offering  will  represent 
some  of  most  noted  blood  lines  East  or  West. 
Watch  for  further  particulars.  Lakeside  Stock 
Farm.  Geo.  V.  Beckman  &  Sons,  Lodi.  Cal. 
J.  H.  COOK 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Fall 
boars  by  a  great  son  of  Caldwell's  Big  Bob; 
also  spring  boars  by  the  Grand  Champion 
King's  Big  Bone  Leader  and  other  noted  sires. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
 PARADISE,  CALIFORNIA. 

EL  FROFITO^oland^Chimis  mean  bigger 
•profits  for  you.  This  great  herd  sire  puts 
easy-feeding,  money-making  qualities  into  his 
offspring.  Get  stock  sired  by  him  or  bred  to 
him.  Prices  right.  Correspondence  cheerfully 
answered.  V.  L.  Renwick,  Hollister  Ave.. 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

NOW  HOOKING  ORDERS  "for  spring  pigs", 
either  sex.  from  my  prize-winning,  large-type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  b/ed  gilts,  February  and  March  far- 
row, and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged  boars. 
Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  Cali forma. 


POLAND-CHINA8  —  Young  stock  for  sale. 
M.  IE.  McMahsw.  I^mnorc  California. 

TWO  SPECIALLY  —  GOOD- Poland-China 
boars.  May  25th  farrow.  $45.00  each.  A 
few  choice  gilts,  June  29th  farrow — 820.00 
each.  Edward  A.  Hall,  Rt.  1  Box  39  Watson- 
ville  Cal.   

~  WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAN  D^CHINAS^Big 
type  herd  boar,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.  Lee  McCracken,  Prop..  Ripon.  Cal. 
~  REAOAKS  RANCH-  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.     E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale.  California. 

Dnroc-Jerseys. 


HORINE'S  REGISTERED  DUR0C -JERSEYS 

Now  booking  orders  for  spring  pigs  of  either 
sex  sired  by  my  great  junior  herd  boar.  Crim- 
son Sensation.  Put  Grand  Champion  blood  in 
your  herd  at  a  very  moderate  price.  To  all 
bona  fide  farmers  I  am  making  a  special 
proposition  to  place  such  stock  as  can  be 
handled  on  easy  payments.  Nothing  to  sign ! 
Write  today  for  full  information,  including 
pedigrees,  prices,  photos,  and  money-back 
guarantee.  No  obligation  whatever;  Geo.  L. 
Horine,  Winton,  Cal. 


BOARS — BOARS — BOARS — Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  Ring  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weatheV.  Route  C.  Box  384.  Modesto,  Cal. 

"itHi-TYPE  POLAND  CHINAS— Have  sold 
my  raich  and  must  reduce  my  herd  before 
Xmas  Am  offering  one  of  my  herd  boars  a 
1.000-lb.  boar,  and  a  number  of  bred  sows 
and  gilts;  also  a  number  of  June  pigs  of  both 
sexes.     Address  W.  S.  Adams.  Gridley,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE — About  40  hogs,  all  sizes,  both 
sexes.  Durocs.  Durocs  are  offspring  from 
Rucker  and  Queen  is  Right  1st.  One  boar  18 
months  from  Rucker  and  Queen  is  Right  1st. 
Reference  El  Dorado  Co.  Duroc  Association. 
Egbert  Veerkamp.  R.  A.  Box  113,  Placerville, 
El  Dorado  Co..  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Two"Sprinr  boars"  by~~1918 
Grand  Champion  of  Missouri.  High  Orion 
(221329),  dam  by  Pathfinder,  a  good  one. 
One  fall  boar  by  Grand  Model's  Type 
(244719).  dam  Col.  bred.  Midvale  Farms 
Corp.,  Ethanac.  Cal. 

~~  RANCHO  RUBIO  DUROCS^Two  boar  pigs, 
four  months  old  and  weaned  pigs,  both  sexes. 
Stock  of  Orion  Cherry  King  Pathfinder  and 
Golden  Model  breeding.  Sold  on  "Money 
Back"  guarantee.     Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres,  Calif. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Sows 
sired  by  Cherry  Volunteer  2nd  and  Reformer, 
bred  to  Ireland  Joe  Orion  at  public  sale,  Jan- 
uary 28.  1920.  Write  for  catalogue.  1219 
Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

WE  HAVE  100  YOUNG  GILTS  and  boars, 
bred  on  the  purple,  which  we  are  selling  for 
about  half  their  value.  Money  back  if  not 
satisfied.  Derryfield  Farm.  Capital  National 
Bank   Bldg.,  Sacramento. 


SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Winsor 
Ranch,  Bonita.  San  Diego  Co.  Address  R.  K. 
Walker. 


BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.    Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon,  Calif. 

REGISTERED    lit  KOC^JERSEYS"^  \\  ,  , 
lings,  both  sexes,   from  Orion.  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.    Pino  Vista  Ranch.  Plac- 
erville, Cal.    Address  H.  C.  Baum. 

DUROCS— —MATURE  BOAR^Bred- by  Uni- 
versity Farm.  Davis.  Solely  on  account  of 
needing  change  of  blood.  Weanlings,  either 
sex.    H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 

— DUROC-JERSEYS-— ~  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.  H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows.  CaUf. 
"REGISTERED  DUROC-JERSEYS  —  A  few 
fine  gilts  for  sale.  Prices  reasonable.  Cham- 
bers Bros.,  Willow,  Cal. 


HEAVY-BONED  DUROCS  —  A  iew  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood City.  California. 


Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 
SWINE. 


READY'  FOR  SERVICE  BOARS  —  Half- 
dozen  outstanding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  "  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion. Riverside.  Cal. 


LONE  WILLOW  FARM  offers  a  few  bred 
and  open  gilts;  also  two  five-months  boar 
pigs,  at  prices  that  will  sell  them  quick. 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity.  P.  E.  Mitchell, 
Prop..  Atwater.  Cal.     R.  F.  D..  Box  180. 


POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  boars  ready  for 
service;  also  a.  few  gilts,  sired  by  California 
Big  Bone  Bob  and  Ursus  Jr.,  real  1,000-lb. 
boars.  Prices  and  descriptions  on  application. 
Eugene  Miner,  Rt.  2,  Box  105.  Lodi,  Calif. 

TOHOQUA  POLAND-CHINAS— Strictly  big 
♦ype.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell ;  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McKaig,  Orland,  Cal. 
~~ J~fT~M  c~S  W  AI  N7""B  reedc  r  o  i~ Pol  an  d-  Ch  i  n  a 
hogs.    Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow.  Re- 


BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Gilts  and  boars  of 
Orion  Giant  breeding.  Falfadale  Farms,  Per- 
ris,  Calif. 

"REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.    Visalia.  California. 


A  FEW  A-l  MARCH  BOARS — Jack  London 
Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co...  Calif. 

Chester  Whites. 

BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES— Entire 
Jierd  for  sale.  Every  animal  is  listed  and 
priced  for  immediate  movement.  Herd  boars; 
young  service  boars.  Bred  sows.  Seven  lit- 
ters of  fall  pigs,  by  four  different  sires.  Write 
for  special  price  list.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 
Mills,  Cal. 


Hampshires. 


serve  grand  champion  J 019  State  Fair, 
for  sale.    R.  3.  Merced,  Calif. 


Boar 


"ACHIEVER" 


The  BOAR 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 

MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 
i   Anchorage  Farm,  Orland.  Calif. 

BERKSHIRES  —  FaJr~"Oaks"  Ranch."  Willits. 
California 


THE  PACIFIC  HERD  of  big-type  Polands. 
Herd  Sire,  Hadly  Wonder  and  an  outstanding 
boar  by  Golden  State  King.  Nettie  E.  An- 
drews, Modesto,  Cal. 

~~  OXBONE  HERD  "offers- March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay.  Tipton.  California. 

A  FEW  BOARS  of  May'farrow!  Grandsons 
of  Big  Bone  Bob.  R.  B.  &  L.  J.  Montgomery, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Walnut  Creek.  Calif. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Stock- from, 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County.  California. 

10  SPRING  BOARS^Tops  from  herd,  will 
be  sold  at  very  low  prices  to  close  up  partner- 
Rhip.  Young  and  Clark.  Lodi,  Cal.  / 
[  REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE ' (-- 
Prize-winners,  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford.  California. 
~  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Bargains— Two  March 
boars,  large  type.    Will  ship  on  approval.  J. 

B.  Thomas,  Gilroy,  Cal.  

"  LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Toland-China  Farm.  Winton.  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS-^trictly  "  large" 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi,  Cal. 


type. 


REGISTERED  ILVMPSHIRES  —  "  Belted 
Beauties."  Weaned  pigs  a  specialty.  Uneeda 
Hampshire  Swine  Farms,  Gardena.  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


•Tet  leys. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood!  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford.  Cal. 


SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced.  California. 


REGISTERED      HOLSTEIN     BULLS  with 

world's  recoril  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto,  California. 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Regisnrer  Holstcins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose.  California. 


REGISTERED   HOLSTEINS — A.   W  Morris 

&  Sons  Corp,  Importers  and  Breeders.-  Wood- 
land, California. 

F.  II.  STENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.    High  test 

producers. 

REG  I  STEREO   HOLSTEINS   _   Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 
REGISTERED     HOLSTEINS     and  Duroe- 

Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare.  CaUf. 

RE<i!STr^ET)^HOLSTKINs"-^T}eit ""blood 
production     Lceman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon,  Cal. 
J.  W.BENOIT,  Modesto,  Callf^Breoder  of 

registered  Holsteins. 


GOTSHAI.L  St  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Fnesians.     Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN'  bulb)  for  sale!  So 
fern  ales.     Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California. 

HOLSTEIN  BULLS  and  bull  calves  from 
A.  R.  O.  cows.    C.  A.  Miller.  Ripon.  California. 

Ayrshlres. 


ELK  HORN   FARM   AYRSIIIRES  —  Choice 

young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.    J.  H.  Meyer. 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
T~A"Y'RSHIRES^RegTstered .-""all  ages.     E. "  B. 
McFarland.  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building.  San 
Francisco,  California. 

"" NORABEL  FARM- AYRSHIRES^Le  Baron 
Estate  Co.,  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

Guernseys. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEY'S — First^n 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee,  San  Diego  county.  Calif. 


BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  May  Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calves 
from  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer,  Ripon. 
Cal,  R.  2.   

Milking  Shorthorns. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.  John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petaluma 
"H^lSFAliT^AIRY^HWfllORN^ — Regis- 
tercd  young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A 
Kellogg.  Suisun,  California. 

DUA  L^PURPOSE~SHORTH6rNS — registered 
and  unregistered  bullB.  Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tu- 
lare, Calif. 

BEEF  CATTLE. 

RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN    SHORTHORN  s— 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  saU?. 
Estate  Thos.   B.  Dibblee.   Santa  Barbara,  or 

Lompoc.  Calif.,  John  Troup.  Supt.  

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H    H.  Gable. 

Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.    W.  D.  Duke, 

Likely,   Modoc  county,  California.  

""REGTsTEREIF MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.     Thomas   Harrison.    Santa   Rosa  Stock 

Farm,  Santa  Rosa.  California.  v 

HEREFORDS — Sierra7~vlsta  iflerd.  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals.  .Fairfax  ard  Repeater  bulls  head  thi» 

herd.    Ort  highway.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS —  Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and    Scotch:topped   breeding,    Ormondale  Co.. 

Route  1.  Redwood  City.  California.  

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co..  Prop..  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 

sale.       .  '  ■  '  

— "SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 

tered  Hereford,  Newman,  California.  

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm,  1. 
A.  Bunting.  Prop..  Mission  San  Jose^CaX 


GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 

Herefords,  Milton,  California.  • 

"REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 

/Ranch,  Willits,  Calif.   

GEORGE    WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 

tered  Herefords.    Bishop.  California.  

SHORTHORNS- —  Carrutherg  Farms.  Live 
Oak,  California. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


Holsteins. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  for  sale.  Seven 
bred  cows,  one  Pontiac  bull.  5  years  old;  also 
two  heifer  calves.  Subject  to  registry.  Wm. 
M.  Little,  Box  7(5,  Snelling.  Cal. 


YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Calif. 

THE  VICTORY  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duro<  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires. 
Hilerest  Farms.  Caruthcrs.  California. 

A  FEW  YEARLING  registered"  hulls'~by 
King  Morco  Atcartra  2nd.  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.  H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal. 
~  PALO- ALTO  STOCK  FARM.  '  PaIo""A"ltO. 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

EL    DORADO    HERD    OK    HOLSTEINS  — 

Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  California. 


KECISTERRD  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B 

Freeman.  R.  B.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


.F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire.  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch. 
"  ANGORA  ~GOATS"fo"r-sale.  150  fine  bred 
does  at  low  price;  also  fine  thorough  Angora 
bucks  and  Persian  rams.    C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons 

Co..  San  Jose,  Cal.  ___ 

— DORSETS  AND  KOMNEY'S  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble.  South  Pasa- 
dena, California.    ' 

BULlSRD^BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  tVOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

('HAS.  KIMBLE— Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford.  California.  

CALLA  GROVE  FARMTMANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  shewn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN       CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 

Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs.  Shetland  Ponies. 
Bronze  Turkeys.  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch — all  breeds — April  17.  1920.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P,  Butte  City. 
Glenn  County,  California. 

HORSES   FOR   SALE  40   head   of   3-and  4- 

year-old  Percheren  horses.  Price  from  $250 
to  $300  for  span,  beautifully  matched  team  of 
very  kind  disposition.  S.  L.  Skaggs,  four 
miles  south  of  Madera,  Cal. 
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Fresno  s  Second  Poland-China  Sale 


The  Fresno  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association  second  consign- 
ment sale  was  a  success.  Whether  it 
was  not  just  the  right  time,  or  what 
was  the  trouble,  no  one  seems  to 
know,  but  the  sale  was  not  as  snappy 
as  some  earlier  sales  this  fall.  Charles 
Gatewood  had  the  top  of  the  sale  in 
an  excellent  Blue  Valley  sow,  Blue 
Valley  Lady  B,  granddaughter  of  old 
Blue  Valley.  A.  Buckland  &  Son's 
bred  gilt,  Ruby's  Daughter,  brought 
$225.00,  which  was  not  what  she  is 
worth,  and  the  successful  bidders, 
Wasson  &  Sherwood  of  Sanger  se- 
cured a  bargain.  A  Kings  county  bred 
gMlt,  owned  by  Walter  C.  Ficklin,  and 
bred  to  Fresno  Evolution,  was  secured 
by  the  veteran  breeders,  M.  &  A.  L. 
Bassett  of  Hanford.  They  also  se- 
cured a  bargain  in  that  they  will  have 
some  of  the  first  of  this  great  young 
boar's  get.  The  sale  was  a  success, 
but  not  as  high  prices  were  realized 
as  many  desired.  Col.  George  W.  Bell 
of  Tulare  cried  the  sale. 

A.  Burkland  &  Son,  ronalgntnent,  Fresno — 

Fresno's  Beet,  H.  Barkema.  Fresno,  boar,  $40; 
Lady  Buster.  3.  W  Jonee.  Carruthers.  sow. 
$115:  Iatiermate.  J.  W.  Jones.  Carruthers.  sow. 
$75:  Buster  K.  Z.  M  Dicker.  Dinuba.  boar. 
*  Ruby's  Daughter,  Wasson  Sl  Sherwood. 
Sanger,  sow.  9225. 

W.  0.  Ficklin,  consignment,  Fresno— Had- 
ley's  Beautiy,  M.  &  A.  Bassett.  Hanford.  sow. 
J 165:  Young  Beauty.  M.  M.  Dyer.  Chowchilla. 
sow.  960;  Fresno  Belle.  J.  A.  Crawshaw.  Han- 
ford. bow,  950;  Wonder's  Model.  E.  S.  Myers, 
Kiverdale,  sow.  932.50:  Madera  Giantess,  C.  E. 
Dack,  Fresno,  bow,  955. 

Thos.  Caesar  Si  Son.  consignment,  Beedlry — 
Gertrude  B,  H.  D.  McCune.  Lemoore,  sow.  975: 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Lstrcmt  Herd  In  the  Stsle 

DURO  C-J  e  R  SEVS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  pli-axe 
SWINEI.AND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.,  Woodland,  Cal. 


Model's  Queen  2d.  Tom  Lobastalt.  Kerman. 
sow,  $80:  Elegant  Maid.  Joe  Doleshal.  Chow- 
chilla. sow.  992.50 

D.  H.  Forney,  consignment,  Fresno — Raisin 
.My  Sunshine.  Z.  M.  Dickey.  Dinuba.  sow.  946 

1  Forney's   Perfection,   Lee   McCracken,  Ripon, 

sow.  960:  Raisin  City  Queen.  Les  McCracken. 

Ripon.  sow.  980;  Raisin  City  Bill,  Tom  Lob- 

elalt.  Kerman.  boar.  935. 

Cttas.  Gatewood,  consignment,  Fresno — Blue 
I  Valley  Lady  B,  J.  H.  Rogers,  Chowchilla.  sow. 
1  9300;   Fresno   Leader.   Mrs.   Annie  Donders. 

Fresno,  boar.  905;  Black  Bob,  C.  B.  McNeil, 
1  9106. 

Ira   L.    Mason,   consignment.  Fowler — The 

Princess.  Carl  Carlson.  Reedley,  sow.  940: 
Queen's  Beauty,  A.  Noyes.  Fresno,  sow.  940; 
Had  icy  Boy,  Perry  Beauchamp,  Kerman,  boar, 
936. 

C.  E.  Dack,  consignment,  Fresno — Collie 
Boy.  C.  A.  Slater.  Tranquillity,  boar.  955:  The 
Collegian.  W.  A.  Snelson,  Chowchilla.  boar. 
936. 

Vera    Fullerton,    consignment,  Helma — Miss 

Lady  Giantess.  Z.  M.  Dickey.  Dinuba.  sow, 
966;  Miss  Lucerne  2d.  Z.  M.  Dickey,  Dinuba. 
sow.  960. 

Carl  W.  McColllster,  consignment,  Fresno — 

Isabel's  Favorite.  W.  C.  Ficklin,  Fresno,  sow, 
940;  Valley  Queen.  J.  W.  Jones,  Carruthers. 

sow.  956. 

E,  R.  lie  ■liner,  consignment,  Helma — Peg- 
gie's Favorite,  A.  Buckland  Sc  Son.  Fresno, 
sow.  985;  Jumbo  Rosette.  Thos.  Caesar  &  Son. 
Reedley,  sow,  9136. 

E.  8.  Meyers,  consignment,  Riverdale— Viola, 
J.  H.  Rogers.  Chowchilla.  sow,  9125;  Princess 
Mollie.  A.  Buckland  St  Son,  Fresno,  sow.  970. 

F.  V.  Covington,  consignment,  l.atnn — La- 
guna  Lady  Hadley.  W.  C.  Ficklin,  Fresno,  sow, 
$50;  Laton's  Orphan  Jumbo,  boar,  935. 

C.  H.  Myers,  consignment.  La  ton — Big  Chief 
Wonder.  W.  A.  Snelson.  Chowchill,  boar.  925; 
Queen's  Big  Mike,  Frank  Doleshal,  Chowchilla, 
boar.  916. 

t.  W.  Jones,  consignment,  Carruthers — P.  E. 

C,  H.  Barkema,  Fresno,  bow.  980. 
,      L.  A.  Myers,  consignment,  Kiverdale — Had- 
ley's  Choice.  Jno.  M.  BeBrnstein,  Hanford.  sow, 
950. 

ti.  W.  Tfost,  consignment.  La  ton — Princess 
Hadley.  Frank  Dolesha.  Chowchilla,  sow,  $85; 
Spring  gilt,  Perry  Beauchamp,  Kerman,  sow, 
980. 


Japanese  whaling  firms  are  endeav- 
oring to  create  a  market  for  whale 
meat  as  a  substitute  for  beef.  In  1918 
there  were  1,900  whale  caught  by  five 
of  the  largest  whaling  companies  in 
Japan. 


KEY  HERD  OF  THK  P  CIFiU  COASI 

Duroe- Jerseys 

The  kind  you  have  been  wanting 
to  get.  The  greatest  profit-making 
hog.  They  make  good  everywhere. 
We  deal  fairly  and  our  prices  are 
always  reasonable, 
l  i  t  us  know  today  what  you  want. 

H.  P.  SL0CUM  &  SON 

Willow*,  California 


GRAND  CHAMPION  STATE  FAIR,  191» 


DUROCS  —  JERSEYS 

MARCH  GILTS  OUT  OF 

GRAND  GOLDEN  MODEL 

By  the  famous  Boars— "Rivera  Col.  ('lu  rry  Chief"  and  "Educator." 
Will  breed  to  "Republic  Orion  Kin*" 
YEARLING  RECORD  H0LSTEIN  CATTLE 

GEORGE  JR.  REPUBLIC 


R.  A.  COMMIE,  Sapt  of  Agriculture. 


CHIX0,  CALIF. 


WIN>0»     RANCH  DUROCS 

Home  of 
WINSOR'S  GIANT  ORION 
We  won  at  Los  Angeles  Live 
Stock  Show 

GRAND  CHAMPION  SOW 

"Model  Defender  Lady" 


And  be  sure  you  look  up  our 
other  winnings 

Bonita,  San  Diego,  Co. 


Address  R.  K.  WALKER, 


RANCH0  DEL  SU»  DUROCS 

ORION'S  KINO  6ANO.  a  wonderful  grandson  of  Orion  Cherry  King  and  Col   buno.  and 
the  greatest  Duroc  boar  in  the  State,  heads  this  select  herd  of  «ows. 
Have  some  spring  Boars  at  attractive  prices.  Voting  stork   for  mile. 

DONALD  II.  URAH  Ul 
P.  O.  It..x  177.  I,nn<ii*1i  r.  ' 


io.  ii 


CaLCO  feeders 
save  costly  ^r&in 

Grain  at  any  price  is  too  valuable  to  waste 

The  Calco  Self- Feeder  was  developed — 
to  save  your  costly  grain. 

The  Calco  Self -Feeder  is  so  constructed  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  hogs  to  root  the  gram  onto  the  ground 
— and  grain  saved  is  money  saved. 

Calco  Self  -  Feeders  add  materially  to  your  profits  by 
saving  expensive  time  and  labor. 

These  Feeders  are  made  of  rust-resisting  "Armco" 
Iron  and  Cast  Iron.  They  are  sanitary — easily  cleaned 
— strong — durable  and  economical. 

Your  name  and  address  written  on  the  margin  of  this 
advertisement  and  mailed  to  us  will  bring  folder  and  prices. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  Leroy  Mfeet 


BERKELEY* 
406  Palkei  Street 


calco 


nets 


BIG  BOAR  BARGAINS 

We  are  dissolving  our  partnership  and  we  have  a 
few  spring  boars,  weighing  250  pounds,  the  tops  of 
the  season,  sired  by  Big  Bone  Bob  Jr.  To  close  out 
quickly  have  priced  them  at  $50  to  $75.  This  is 
away  below  their  value. 

Write  at  once,  or  call  and  see  them. 


L0DI, 


Young  &  Clark 


Big-Type  Poland-Chinas 


CALIFORNIA 


Promote  Pork  Profits 

With  Better  Poland-Chinas  breeding 

I  have  a  few  young  boars  by  Joe's  King  just  ready  for  service.  They 
will  make  your  spring  crop  of  pigs  profitable  in  spite  of  high  price  of 
feed  and  labor.  They  are  the  big  type,  with  easy  feeding  and  quick- 
maturing  qualities.  I  have  priced  them  very  reasonably  for  a  quick 
sale.    Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars  or  call  and  see  them. 

WAUKEEN  FARM 
les  Mccracken,  Prop.  itirox,  CAX. 


Every  Hog  on  the  Gardiner  Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  legs  and  feet  to  carry 
Ranch  It  Cholera  I  mm  one.  it.    The  bent  boar  we  hare  ever  seen. 

^^—^^^^  TOMMY  TUCKER  GARDINER'S  KINO'S  COL. 

frTTm  {  1 1 VaV  Is  lh"  model  you  can  all  build  by.    You  won't  ro  wrong 

if  you  do.  We  hare  the  right  type.  We  aim  to  produce 
breeding  stock  for  the  best  breeders.  We  hare  hoes  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale.     Write  us  your  wanU. 


THE  GARDINER  RAN. 


ROUTE  4,  BOX  735, 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


POLAND-CHINA  BREEDERS.  ATTENTION! 

We  will  spend  4  weeks  in  the  corn  belt  of  the  Middle  West  this  winter, 
visiting;  the  most  important  Poland-China  farms  and  auction  sales.  We 
hare  orders  to  purchase  hogs  for  a  number  of  breeders  and  would  be  pleased 
to  receire  a  few  more.  We  will  act  for  you  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and 
hare  your  interests  always  foremost.     Write    us    at    once    for  terms. 


W.  T.  DICE, 


Box  374,  Hanford,  Calif. 


November  29,  1919. 
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Better  the  Breeding  the  Better  It  Pays 


Considerable  interest  has  been  man- 
ifest by  several  parties  in  the  breeding 
of  the  grand  champion  carlot  of  fat 
hogs  at  the  California  International 
Live  Stock  Show.  This  carlot  were 
Berkshires,  and  were  exhibited  by  the 
Napa  State  Hospital,  of  which  Owen 
Duffy  is  business  manager.  We  wrote 
Mr.  Duffy  about  this  matter,  and  give 
his  letter  verbatim  below. 

"Answering  yours  relative  to  a  car- 
load of  Berkshires,  exhibited  at  the 
Livestock  Show,  will  say  that  in  1914, 
we  purchased  from  G.  A.  Perkins, 
Perkins,  Cal.,  three  purebred  Berk- 
shires: Kentucky  Duke  3rd  (193889), 
Mistress  of  Roselawn  (152041),  Lady 
Deal  37th  (194141).  In  1916,  we  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Carruthers,  May- 
field's  Best  (223402),  Mayfield  Master 
7th  (219888),  In  1917,  we  purchased 
from  Grape  Wild  Farms,  Escalon: 
Duke's  Victor  Belle  7th  (199683), 
Leader's  Combination  Belle  (238290). 
We  also  purchased  from  the  Univer- 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Pre* l.) 


sity  Farm,  Davis:  Star  of  Napa  1 
(242368)  sired  by  Star  Leader  j 
(212544) ;  dam,  California  Artful  Belle  i 
(212476)." 

"The  Boar,  Star  of  Napa,  is  the  sire  i 
of  the  hogs  that  won  the  prize.  We 
purchased  him  when  he  was  quite  a 
young  pig,  and  he  has  developed  into 
a  very   fine  individual.    All    of   the . 
above  mentioned  parties  from  whom  I  i 
purchased  boars  and  sows,  are  en-  ' 
titled  to  more  or  less  credit  for  the 
very  fine  herd  of  hogs  which  we  now 
have. 

"We  have  not  kept  up  the  registra- 
tion of  all  our  purebreds  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  have  not  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  keep  the  purebreds  separate 
from  the  grades,  and  we  have  a  herd 
that  varies  in  numbers  from  350  to 
600  head.  We  hope,  however,  in  the 
near  future  to  establish  at  one  of  the 
ranches  owned  by  the  institution,  a 
herd  of  purebred  Berkshires.  We 
have  found  them  a  very  satisfactory 
breed." 


NOTED  BREEDER  BUYS  NEW 
FARM. 


Just  one  mile  north  of  the  village 
of  Live  Oak  in  Sutter  county  lies  190 
acres  of  the  finest  land  to  be  found 
in  that  region.  One-half  of  the  190 
acres  is  in  alfalfa,  that  greatest  of 
stock  feeds,  and  the  rest  grain  land. 
Irrigated  with  water  from  the  "eter- 
nal snows  of  the  Sierras,"  it  is  in- 
tended by  Nature  to  be  one  of  the  fin- 
est stock  farms  anywhere  in  the 
world.  All  it  needs  is  the  master  hand 
of  some  breeder  of  live  stock  to  make 
it  the  Mecca  of  all  those  interested, 
from  the  newspaper  man  to  the  east- 

Bi*ef  Cattle  Specialist 

For  30  years  I  have  been  devoting 
my  entire  time  to  purebred  beef  cattle. 
I  know  the  kind  of  cattle  California 
needs  and  where  and  how  to  buy.  I 
make  regular  trips  to  the  great  pro- 
ducing centers  and  will  buy  on  order. 
Best  of  references.  Satisfaction  as- 
sured r"nrresnondence  Invited. 
«.  M.  DITNLAF.  Bote!  Land.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


ern  or  western  buyer  with  a  bank  roll. 
This  farm  is  completely  fenced  and 
cross-fenced  into  convenient-sized 
fields,  equipped  with  plenty  of  build- 
ings, all  wired  for  electric  lights  and 
power.  The  station  Riviera  on  the 
Northern  Electric  is  on  the  place  and 
the  State  Highway  borders  the  farm. 

What  more  would  a  man  like  Wm. 
Carruthers,  who  has  just  bought  this 
farm,  want  than  a  place  like  the  above 
with  his  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 
there  to  grow  into  greater  perfection 
than  ever  before.  Leasing  the  farm 
west  of  Live  Oak  to  rice  farmers  he 
finally  decided  to  keep  his  stock,  in 
that  country  as  price  of  land  and  other 
conditions  are  more  favorable  for  the 
stock-raising  business  than  even  at 
Mayfield. 


Investment  in  seedbed  preparation 
yields  compound  interest  in  greater 
yields. 


Paint  is  cheaper  than  new  lumber, 


BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES 
ENTIRE  HERD  FOR  SALE 

EVERY  ANIMAL  LISTED  AND  PRICED 

A  real  opportunity  to  secure  some  of  this  blood  and  type 
at  extremely  low  prices. 

HERD  BOARS  :  YOUNG  SERVICE  BOARS 
BRED  SOWS  :  BRED  GILTS 

SEVEN  LITTERS  OF  FALL  PIGS  READY  TO  WEAN. 

One  litter  sired  by  Billiken. 
One  litter  sired  by  Wildwood  Boy. 
Three  litters  sired  by  Bonnie  Model. 
Two  litters  sired  by  Big  Joe  Fancy. 

WRITE   FOR   SPECIAL   PRICE  LIST. 


C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM, 


MILLS,  CALIF. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

All  heavy-boned  Scotch  or  Scotch-topped  breeding. 

Herd  headed  by  Golden  Goods  Junior,  sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  winner  of  1st  premium 
in  two-year-old  heifer  class,  and  also  awarded  grand  championship  in  both  the  State 
Fair  and  the  Los  Angreles  Livestock  Show  in  1919;  sire  also  of  Ormondale  Maid  2nd, 
winner  of  2nd  premium  in  the  strongest  junior  yearling-  class  ever  shown  at  the 

California  State  Fair. 
Every  animal  positively  guaranteed.  Prleea  on  application. 

REDWOOD  CITY,  CAL. 
R.  0.  No.  1 


SIIORTHORN  CATTLE 
DUROC-JERSEY  SWINE 


ORMONDALE  CO. 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  have  a  very  fine  yearling-  bull  for  sale  eired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  very  choice  cows  and  heifers. 

H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Calif. 

6  miles  east  of  Sacramento. 


PUBLIC  SALE 


REGISTERED 


50-SHORTHORNS-50 


FROM  HERD  OF 


W.C.  SHORT 


RENO, 
NEVADA 


— AT— 


State  Fair  Grounds,  Sacramento 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  11th,  at  12:30  P.M. 


For  his  initial  offering,  Mr.  Short  has  selected  a  fine  lot  of  deep  red  bulls,  bred  and  open  heifers 
ranging  from  10  to  24  months  of  age,  being  the  pick  of  a  herd  that  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
West,  thoroughly  acclimated  to  Western  conditions,  and  improved  by  the  use  of  high-class  Scotch-topped 
bulls  on  chosen  females  that  were  maintained  in  the  herd  on  account  of  their  thick-meated  and  good 
milking  qualities — the  kind  that  raise  their  own  calves,  and  raise  good  ones. 

For  grading  up  a  herd  on  the  farm  or  the  range,  better  stock  would  be  difficult  to  purchase.  For  the 
farmer  desiring  a  few  head  of  good  quality  Shorthorns  at  conservative  values,  a  more  attractive  offering 
could  not  be  found  anywhere. 

Every  animal  sold  as  a  single  lot  is  a  guaranteed  breeder  and  has  been  tuberculin  tested. 
THIS  IS  THE  SHORTHORN  OPPORTUNITY  OF  THE  YEAR.   DON'T  MISS  IT. 
For  Catalog  and  Further  Particulars  write 

ORD.  L.  LEACH  MAN,  Auctioneer 


1111  SEVENTH  STREET, 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
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V  VICTORY  FOR  STANDARD  BRED 
POULTRY. 


ill.    Russell  F.  Palmer,  Professor  American 
Poultry  School,  Kansas  City,  Bio.) 

Perhaps  no  egg-laying  contest  has 
ever  created  such  widespread  inter- 
national interest  as  did  the  1919  Amer- 
ican Egg  Laying  Contest,  conducted  by 
Professor  T.  E.  Quisenberry  on  the 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  farm  of  the 
American  Poultry  School.  Professor 
Quisenberry  is  the  veteran  egg-laying 
contest  manager  of  America.  The 
American  Egg-laying  Contest  for  the 
past  two  years  was  made  up  entirely 
of  Standard  Bred  fowls.  To  qualify 
they  had  to  attain  a  score  of  90  points 
or  better  when  scored  at  the  start  of 
each  contest  by  an  American  Poultry 
Association  licensed  judge.  Ab  a  90- 
point  score  is  the  "mark  of  merit" 
necessary  for  a  fowl  to  become  eli- 
gible to  consideration  for  a  first  prize 
in  any  poultry  exhibition  judged  by 
the  Standard  of  Perfection,  it  is  thus 
apparent  that  the  records  made  here 
are  of  added  value  in  proving  the  egg- 
laying  qualities  of  Standard  Bred 
fowls  especially  selected  to  meet  the 
Standard  qualifications. 

Pullets  from  all  sections  of  the  Am- 
erican continent  from  different  foreign 
countries  were  housed,  yarded,  fed, 
and  cared  for  alike  in  every  respect. 
During  the  full  twelve  months  the 
greater  portion  gave  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  fact  that  a  good  hen 
will  lay  if  taken  care  of  properly. 
Over  thirty  per  cent  of  all  pullets  in 
this  contest  made  yearly  records  of 
200  eggs  or  more.  Two  pullets  laid 
over  300  eggs.  One,  a  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn,  produced  306;  the  other,  a 
White  Orpington  pullet,  produced  303 
eggs,  which,  beyond  question,  is  a 
world's  record  for  heavy-weight  fowls. 

Seven  pullets  produced  from  250  to 
300  eggs;  thirty-nine  pullets  produced 
from  220  to  250  eggs.  Think  it  over! 
Over  forty  pullets  that  would  have 
won  the  grand  prize  at  most  laying 
contests  during  three  of  the  past  five 
years  were  forced  to  go  satisfied  with 
simply  making  a  wonderful  record. 

Perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  rec- 
ords ever  made  in  any  laying  contest 
in  this  country  were  those  made  by 
Pen  No-  10.  containing  5  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  from  Washington,  with  1319 
eggs,  and  was  followed  very  closely 
by  Pen  No.  5,  containing  5  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  from  Pennsylvania,  which 
produced  1301  eggs. 


if  put  into  practice  In  the  warmer 
localities,  where  mercury  frequently 
reaches  a  point  of  100  degree' or  more. 
Crowding  the  hens  in  small  space  in 
a  section  subject  to  high  temperature 
would  appear  to  invite  disease  and  in- 
sect pests.  Am  I  not  right?  And 
what  do  you  know  of  the  'Weeks  sys- 
tem,' anyway,  as  a  general  proposi- 
tion?" 


SOLUTION    TO  FACILITATE 
PICKING  FOWL. 


A  PROSPEROUS  POULTRY  ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

The  report  of  the  Tulare  Co-oper- 
ative Poultry  Association  shows  that 
the  volume  of  business  transacted  for 
October  was  $18,000.  Four  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  poultry  was  handled, 
$7,000  worth  of  eggs  and  poultry  feed 
and  supplies  aggregating  $7,000.  This 
was  an  increase  of  $1,000  over  the 
same  month  a  year  ago. 


SANTA  CRUZ  GGG-LAYING 
CONTEST  ON. 


Forty  hens  were  started  last  Sat- 
urday in  the  egg-laying  contest  at 
Santa  Cruz.  The  contest  will  last  a 
year.  All  fowls  will  be  fed,  housed 
and  handled  alike  by  experts.  In  view 
of  the  present  price  of  eggs,  the  Cali- 
fornia Farm  Bureau  aims  to  stimulate 
interest  in  production  and  to  obtain 
statistical  information  on  the  subject. 
The  eggs  will  become  the  property  of 
the  farm  bureau. 


SUCCESS    DEFENDS   ON  THE 
LOCALITY. 


From  Keokuk,  Iowa,  W.  Burton 
writes  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  as 
follows:  "Doubtless  you  have  heard  of 
the  'Weeks  system'  of  management  in- 
tended to  increase  egg-production  at 
the  minimum  expenditure  of  effort  and 
designed  to  be  foll6wed  by  those  whose 
plot  of  ground  is  of  limited  extent.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  method  might 
be  followed  with  some  promise  of  suc- 
cess in  the  cooler  (mountain  or  coast) 
~ectlons  of  California,  but  would  fail 


young.  I  have  a  good  buck,  have  also 
tried  a  neighbor's  buck,  and  the  fault 

lies  in  the  does.  One  of  the  younger 
ones  has  a  litter  now  almost  two 
months  old. — Mrs.  R.  C.  P.,  Manteca. 

Sterility  among  rabbits  is  usually 
attributable  to  the  buck  being  allowed 
to  become  overfat  when  young.  The 
vitality  goes  to  fat  rather  than  to  pro- 
creative  virility.  Sometimes  the  cross- 
ing of  certain  breeds  will  produce  a 
sterile  variety — "mule"  offspring  they 
are  called.  Perhaps  your  does  are  of 
that  kind. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


DOUBLING  CP  WITH  BABY  CHICKS. 


Rate  3V4   cents  per  word  each  Issue. 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  some  fine 
geese  and  we  would  like  to  dress  them 
for  market.  Could  you  please  give  me 
some  quick  and  clean  way  to  dress  or 
pick  them  so  that  the  down  and  small 
feathers  will  come  off  easy.  Is  there 
any  dip  or  something  to  rub  in? — G.  L. 
T,.  Chowchilla,  Cal. 

Some  pickers,  mostly  amateurs,  use 
the  following  solution:  Take  one  ta- 
blespoonful  of  powdered  rosin  and  dis- 
solve the  same  in  one  gallon  of  hot 
water.  There  will  be  a  residue,  as 
some  particles  of  the  rosin  will  re- 
fuse to  dissolve.  When  this  solution 
is  prepared,  after  plucking  off  the 
coarser  surface  feathers,  plunge  the 
goose  to  be  picked  quickly  in  and  out 
of  the  solution.  The  finer  feathers 
and  down  will  thus  adhere  tenaciously 
to  the  fingers  and  the  work  of  pick- 
ing can  be  more  easily  done.  This 
method  of  picking,  while  easier, 
lessens  the  market  value  of  the  fowl. 
Professional  pickers  resort  to  no  dip 
or  solution,  but  pick  straight  from 
beginning  to  end  with  the  bare  fingers. 
This  gives  the  best  product  for  the 
market 


RABBIT  BREEDERS'  PETITION'. 


The  rabbit  breeders  of  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  counties  are  circulating 
a  petition  requesting  the  Agricultural 
College  of  the  State  of  California  to 
establish  and  maintain  a  rabbit  ex- 
perimental department  to  carry  on  cer- 
tain research  work  and  solve  certain 
problems. 

This  work  is  summarized  as  fol- 
lows :  To  determine  the  best  breeds 
for  market  purposes;  the  breeds  best 
for  fur  and  meat;  what  feeds,  or  com- 
binations of  feeds  are  the  best  for 
breeding  stock,  nursing  does,  fatten- 
ing ration  for  market  stock,  etc.,  what 
method  of  feeding  produces  best  re- 
sults, one  two  or  three  feeds  daily, 
and  how  many  ounces  of  feed  for  each 
rabbit  of  different  ages  and  different 
breeds;  what  is  the  best  hutch  sys- 
tem for  the  average  family  rabbitry; 
and  which  is  the  best  system  for  the 
different  sections  of  the  State;  what 
is  the  nutritive  value  of  meat  as  com- 
pared with  other  meats;  what  value 
is  there  in  rabbit  manure  as  com- 
pared with  other  manures,  how  is  it 
best  prepared  for  use  locally,  also  how 
best  prepared  for  shipment  and  sale, 
and  where  can  a  market  be  found  for 
it,  aftd  will  the  price  be  commensurate 
with  the  labor,  etc.,  involved;  what 
would  the  cost  of  feed  be  for  the  dif- 
ferent breeds  at  the  different  ages, 
and  how  much  per  pound  for  meat  pro- 
duced would  it  cost  for  feed  for  mar- 
ket rabbits  with  6,  7,  8,  10,  and  12  to 
the  litter,  the  idea  being  to  determine 
what  is  the  proper  number  of  young 
to  leave  with  the  doe  to  reap  the 
greatest  profit  per  pound  of  feed  con- 
sumed; the  cause,  how  best  to  prevent 
or  guard  against  and  the  best  method 
to  adopt,  best  medicines  to  use  to 
effect  a  cure  of  the  diseases  rabbits 
are  subject  to;  the  cause  of  crooked 
feet,  lop  ear,  wry  tail,  etc.,  what  uses 
can  be  made  of  the  offal,  and  where 
can  a  market  be  found  for  such  by- 
products, and  will  the  price  be  com- 
mensurate; will  it  be  profitable  to 
alter  young  male  market  rabbits,  and 
how  best  to  accomplish  it,  at  what  age, 
etc. 


(Written  for  raeiflc  Rural  Press.) 

The  main  disadvantage  in  buying 
baby  chicks,  if  a  person  is  raising 
poultry  only  a  small  scale,  is  in  car- 
ing for  the  chicks  until  they  are  at  an 
age  to  care  for  themselves.  If  a  per- 
son is  fixed  for  it,  or  is  willing  to 
bother  with  them,  it  is  different.  At 
the  same  time,  the  purchase  of  baby 
chicks  is  a  big  convenience  when  it  is 
desired  to  increase  the  farm  flock 
quickly. 

Here  is  a  little  stunt  that  can  be 
worked  nicely.  Put  in  an  order  for  a 
certain  number  of  baby  chicks  to  be 
delivered  at  a  definite  date.  Three 
weeks  before  that  date  set  as  many 
hens  as  will  be  able  to  care  for  those 
Vaby  chicks  in  addition  to  what  they 
are  able  to  hatch  out,  for  a  hen  can 
usually  look  after  twice  as  many 
chicks  as  she  is  able  to  hatch,  or  near- 
ly that  number.  Of  course,  for  the 
system  to  work  well,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  proper  supply  of  sitters  at 
the  right  time,  which  does  not  always 
happen. 

Introduce  the  artificially  hatched 
babies  to  a  hen  just  off  the  nest  and 
the  adoption  will  occur  immediately, 
which  it  will  not  do  if  there  is  too 
much  delay.  Since  a  mother  hen  in 
proper  surroundings  can  bring  up 
chickens  very  successfully,  this  sys- 
tem is  not  only  a  labor-saver,  but  fine 
chickens  are  raised  by  it. 

Warning:  Do  not  try  to  overdo  the 
thing,  as  the  person  did  who  tried  it 
in  this  neighborhood.  He  bought  twice 
as  many  chicks  as  the  hens  hatching 
could  care  for.  The  chickens  were  too 
crowded,  piled  on  top  of  one  another 
to  keep  warm,  and  he  lost  about  half 
of  those  he  bought.  Moderation  in  this 
as  in  all  things. 


RABBITS  DO  NOT  BREED. 


Poultry  Nott  s. 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  me  what 
is  wrong  with  so  many  rabbits  for  the 
past  few  months.  Several  of  my 
neighbors  as  well  as  myself  are  hav- 
ing the  same  trouble.    We  get .  no 


I.  N.  Foss,  manager  of  the  Co-oper- 
ative Poultry  Association  at  Tulare, 
says  that  Los  Angeles  buyers  recently 
invaded  Tulare  territory  for  turkeys, 
and  offered  prices  for  all  the  gobblers 
thry  could  buy.  The  price  for  choice 
turkeys  was  34  cents  and  southern 
buyers  were  said  to  be  willing  to  lake 
all  Ihey  could  get  at  the  top  prices. 
Foss  states  that  the  market  is  likely 
to  advance  and  that  in  his  opinion 
there  will  be  no  decided  falling  off  ia 
the  Christmas  demand. 

According  to  the  weekly  report  of 
the  Poultry  Division  of  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  Octo- 
ber 14,  1919,  Canadian  shippers  are 
exporting  large  quantities  of  eggs  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States,  some  go- 
ing through  Canadian  ports  and  some 
through  ports  of  this  country.  At  the 
London  market  on  October  20  Eng- 
lish eggs  brought  87  cents  per  dozen; 
Irish.  75  to  82  cents;  Danish,  78  to 
82  cents;  Canadian,  2  to  70  cents;  and 
American.  57  to  62  cents. 

During  the  past  month  the  McCul- 
lough  Provision  Co.  at  Tulare  shipped 
18,000  young  torn  turkeys  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  on  a  contract  with  the 
war  department  to  supply  the  Ameri- 
can troups  in  the  Orient  with  their 
Thanksgiving  birds.  The  contract  has 
been  divided  between  the  company 
branches  at  San  Jose,  Petaluma  and 
Tulare,  but  when  the  other  cities  could 
not  secure  the  birds,  Tulare  provided 
the    entire  shipment.  


ZryCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

J \     A  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULl  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


GIANT     BRONZE  TURKEYS — The  Gold 

Nuerget  Strain  continually  prove  their  super- 
iority by  winning-  Gold  Special  Sweepstakes  lor 
best  turkeys   at  the  following'  great  shows. 
Livestock  Show.  Los  Angeles,  Cal..  October. 
1019:  Liberty  Pair.  Los  Angeles.  Cal.,  1918;  • 
Southern  California  Fair.  Riverskle,  Cal.,  1918;  I 
Pacific    Coast     Exposition.     Oakland,  HUH; 
Texas  State  Fair,   1917;  Los  Angeles  Show,  j 
1917-18;  California  State  Fair,  1917-18;  Art-  ' 
zona   State    Fair,    1916.     Each    judge    pro-  m 
nounced  them  the  best  in  show,  all  breeds 
competing.    An  unequaled  record.    This  year's  1 
awards  all  first  prizes  at  the  Washington  State  I 
Fair,  September.  1919,  and  the  Oregon  State  I 
Fair.  1919     Large  turkeys  can  be  raised  at 
practically  the  same  cost  as  small  ones.  Let 
me  help  you  make  more  money.     My  stock 
will  assure  you  of  more  meat  when  market  i 
time  comes.    Stock  and  eggs  for  sale.  Circu- 
lar;   J.  Will  Blackman,  Originator  Gold  Nug-  » 
get  Strain,  007  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  . 

JANUARY,  FEBRUARY  chicks  are  money- 
makers, if  you  are  equipped  to  handle  them  1 
right  and  can  put  good  stock  into  your 
brooders.  That's  our  part — supplying  them. 
Well  bred  and  hatched  right.  Why  not  buy 
where  quality,  service  and  economy  are  to 
your  advantage?  Our  breeds — White.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds,  Barred  and 
White  Hocks,  Black  Minorcas.  Write  us  your 
needs.  Circular  free.  .Mission  Hatchery,  Box  ' 
17,   Campbell.  Cal. 

MAHAJO  FARM,  P.  O.  Box  097,  Sacramen- 
to, Calif.,  offers  highest  class,  standard  bred,  ■ 
breeding  stock  in  White  Leghorns,  Light 
Brown  Leghorns,  Dark  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Prices!  Leghorns— -males, 
$6.00;  females.  $3.00.  Rocks — males.  97.60: 
females,  $3.00  and  upwards.  1 

BABY-  CHICKS  —  From  my  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter, 
California. 

_ THOROUGHBRED   S.   C.    White"  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganlzed 
and  trapnested  stock.    Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.    Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley,  Cal. 
~  LIGHT  BRAHMAN — Large  stock  direct  from 
the  East.     Cockerels.  $5.00  to  $10.00  each: 
pullets,  $5.00  to  $8.00,  non-related.  Golden 
Sebright  and  Black  Cochin  Bantams.  Rouen 
Ducks.    All  prize  stock.     Emma  V.  Miller. 
R.  D.  2..  Box  634,  Santa  Crux,  Cal. 
~  BAB Y_ CHICKS — Order  now  for  1920  and1 
get  what  you   want   when  you  want  them.  | 
White    and    Brown    Leghorns,    H.    I.  Reds, 
Barred  Rocks.    Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  circular.    Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery.  Box  67,  Palo  Alto. 

ANDERSON'S  PEERLESS  AN  CON  AS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  bur 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up;  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson,  Box  B,  130  Willard 
'Street.  San  Jose.  CaL  j 

"WATCH  US  UBOVT" — Baoy  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Browu  Leghorns.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen.  Campbell.  Cal. 

~8.  C.  RHODE  ISLAND  RED  cockerelB,~Feb-  ' 
ruary  hatch,  breeding  pens.     Hatching  eggs. . 
Improve  your  color  and  egg  capacity.  Also 
Rose-comb  Reds.    Wm.  Larm.  3915  39th  Ave.. 

Fruitvale,  Cal. 

-  BREEDING  COCKERELS-Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Anconas,  Black  Minorca*. 
R.  I.  Reds.  Buff.  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Day-old  chicks  in  season.  Enoch  Crews  Sea- 
bright,  Cal 

BABY  CHIX— Hatched  from  our  own  stock 
in  our  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Utility  stock,  bred  for  commercial 
laying.  H.  A.  George.  Petaluma,  Cal.,  K.  D.  2, 
No.  29.  '   ,  J 

HART'S  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large,  vig- 
orous young  stock  of  both- sexes  for  sale;  also 
year-old  hens.  Eggs  in  season  by  the  setting 
or  hundred.  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clement*.  Cal. 
_ MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Order 
now  for  immediate  or  future  delivery.  Choice 
young  stock  from  prize  winners.  Prices  rea- 
sonble.    A.  W.  Ganger,  Rt.  1,  Doe  Palos.  Cal. 

FOR- SALE^Thoroughbred- Buff"  Orpington 
cockerels.  February  batch,  from  good  laying 
strain.  $5.00  and  $7.60.  Also  Buff  drake. 
$5.00.    Mrs.  M.  J.  Lopez,  Manteca.  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chan.  H. 
Vodden.  Box  3.  Los  Gatos.  Calif. 

".ASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  ~"  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs; 
cockerels.  January  chicks..  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal. 

~  BRONZE   TURKEY'S   AND- EOG8— Limited 

number  of  breeders.  Eggs  by  settings,  hun- 
dred or  thousands.    M.  M.  Reiman.  Plan  ad  a. 

Cal.  . 

"GOLDCROFT"  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Fine, 
well-developed  cockerels:  also  cocks  and  hens. 
Prices  reasonable.    Samuel  Abrama,  Los  Altos. 

CHICKENS,  ~~  DUCKS.-  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.    Wm.  A.  French.  645  W. 
Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps. 
"  BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS.  HOUR-  v 
BON  RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch, 
Rt.  2.  Box  144D,  Pomona,  California. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  Kmbdea 
Geese  and  Collie  Dogs  for  herding  purposes. 
John  G.  Mee,  St.  Helena.  Cal. 

WITITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — Ferris 
and  Tailored  strains.  Circular  free.  Henry 
Tarratt.  Corning.  Cal. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  COCKERELS  fr«>">  a  good 
laying  strain.    C  W.  Leduic.  R.  3  '^wternlle. 

Cal.  _     t 

~  BOURBON  »M>  TURKEYS— *■»  Geo.  F. 
8milh.  Hardwlo*  Gal. 
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When  All  the  Water  h  Used,  Then  What? 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kural 

"Where  is  all  the  water  jroins  to 
come  from  that  is  needed  for  irrisa- 
,  tion?"  People  in  irrigation  districts 
with  a  fine  water  right  may  not  worry 
much  about  this  subject,  but.  it  is 
something  for  nearly  everybody  else 
to  think  about.    liven  in  the  big  ma- 

•  jority  of  .irrigation  districts  ditch 
water  frequently  gets  wry  scarce  as 

i  Slimmer  advances,  and  ranchers  Micro 
find  the  subject  a  rood  one  to  con- 
sider too.  Their  solution  is  usually 
simple.  It  is  to- .put  in  pumping  plants 
%  to.  help  out  in  dry  periods.  Such 
plants  will  not  use  anything  like  as 

.♦much  as  pumps   where  there   is  no 

,  ditch  water,  and  seepage  from  canals 
and  over  irrigation  will  replace  the 
underground  water   thai   -the  pumps 

.  remove.  Pumping  in  those  locations 
will  always  be  easy  and  ranchers 
there  are  in  luck. 

:  ' In  newly  settled  districts  without 
ditch  water  the  case  is  altered.  The 
first  irrigators  may  find  water  in  easy 

*  pumping  distance,  but  when  more  and 
more  pumping  is  done  supplies  may 
almost  give  out.  It  is  utterly  impos- 
sible to  take  more  water  froin  the 
ground  than  goes  into  it  from  rainfall 
and  from  mountain  streams.  Inas- 
much as  the  rainfall  normally  will 
only  wet  down  a  few  feet  in  those 
parts  that  need  irrigation,  streams 
are  the  only  supply  of  ground  water, 
and  whenever  more  water  is  pumped 
out  than  the  streams  pour  in,  some- 
thing is  due  to  bust  somewhere. 

How  Things  Go. 
As  it  becomes  difficult  to  get  water 
from  shallow  wells  and  small  lift 
pumps,  everybody  can  lower  wells  and 
pumps  and  get  more  water— for  the 
time  being,  but  when  all  the  water 
that  is  supplied  by  streams  is  taken 
out  with  an  average  lift  in  a  district 
of  say  50  feet,  it  is  going  to  do  no 
permanent  good  to  lower  pumps  until 
the  lift  is  60  or  70  or  100  feet  or  300 
feet,  even  were  such  a  thing  com- 
mercially possible.  The  natural  con- 
sequence when  this  system  is  tried  is 
for  persons  with  small  capital,  or  in 
naturally  poor  locations,  to  give  up 
their  ranches,  or  to  run  on  very  short 
supplies,  and  then,  of  course,  there 
will  he  more  water  for  others.  The 
natural  tendency  will  be  to  eliminate 
irrigation  on  poor  ranches  or  where 
water  is  too  hard,  to  tret. 

In  many  places  poorly  situated  the 
water  will  exhaust  supplies  that  are 
coming  in  from  streams  and  will  be- 
gin to  draw  upon  water  that  has  been 
standing  deep  underground  for  years, 
maybe  for  centuries,  or  at  least  water 
that  is  moving  so  slowly  to  the  ocean 
that  it  has  had  time  to  be  impregnat- 
ed with  alkali.  Their  wells  then  will 
be  unfit  for  irrigation.    Such  cases 

•  frequently  occur. 

For  example,  last  sriring  a  well 
borer  of  this  county  put  down  a  well 
over  200  feet  Without  getting  as  much 
water  as  the  land  owner  wanted,  and 
was  told  to  keep  going.  He  kept  go- 
ing and  got  excellent  water  gravel  at 

1  about  400  feet,  but  the  water  proved 
to  be  poisoned  with  alkali.  The  only 
thing  possible  in  such  a  place  is  to 
fill  up  the  well  with  clay  until  the  al- 
kali water  is  blocked  off  and  to  irri- 
gate with  limited  supplies  above. 
When,  after  a  series  of  dry  years  or 
increased  pumping  on  other  ranches, 
the  good  water  in  such  a  well  gives 
gives  out,  the  rancher  will  be  out  of 
luck.  He  can  use  the  little  he  has 
and  pray  for  rain. 

What  Shall  We  Do  About  It? 

What  has  been  said  is  simply  that 
there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  water 
that  can  be  pumped,  and  when  that 
limit  is  reached,  heavier  pumping 
means  greater  expense  and,  for  the 
district  at  large,  no  more  water.  The 
Sacramento  Valley  has  far  more  than 
enough  stream  flow  to  irrigate  every 
aore  of  good  land  in  it.  On  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  state  where  irrigation 
is  needed  the  problem  of  water  should 
be  watched,  and  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  new  land  will  make  watching 
▼ery  necessary. 

The  first  and  most  sensible  proposi- 
tion is  to  see  that  as  little  water  runs 
to  waste  into  the  ocean  as  is  neces- 
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sary.  Every  gallon  that  is  put  into 
irrigation  ditches  will  either  be 
spread  on  fields  and  be  absorbed  by 
plants  or  evaporated  into  the  air,  or  it 
will  sink  into  the  ground  and  keep  up 
the  underground  water  supply  for 
pumping  plants. 

Underground  Storage  of  Wnter. 

Seepage  water  in  districts  where 
much  pumping  is  done  is  not  lost,  it 
simply  js  pumped  a  second  time.  A 
proper  diversion  and  storage  of  moun- 
tain vtater  would  not  only  straighten 
out  the  irrigation  problem,  but  it 
would  overcome  the  great  expense 
and  loss  from  floods  on  the  lower  Sac- 
ramento and  San  Joaquin  .rivers. 

Not  far  from  this -ranch  of  the  writ- 
er there  is  a  small,  private  irrigation 
ditch,  providing  only  a  partial  supply 
for  the  large  ranch  where  most  of  it 
is'  used.  That  ditch  is  kept  full  of 
water  all  the  year.  When  the  water 
is  not  used  on  the  ranch  it  is  turned 
into  a  dry  stream  bed,  and  a  heavy 
flow  completely  disappears  in  less 
than  half  a  mile,  unless  heavy  rains 
come  on.  Since  the  owner  of  the 
ditch  has  several  large  pumps,  the 
water  that  sinks  through  the  sand 
gives  a  supply  to  those  pumps  during 
the  summer;  thus  the  ditch  water 
brings  the  water  level  nearer  the  sur- 
face, helps  the  rancher's  wells  and 
makes  the  power  used  less  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  Also  it  helps  the 
neighbors  who  pump.  That  it  actu- 
ally does  this  is  seen  by  the  fact  that 
whenever  heavy  rains  fill  that  dry 
creek  the  water  rises  so  quickly  in 
the  well  on  the  writer's  ranch  and  in 
all  nearby  wells,  that  pumps  have  to 
he  lifted  quickly  or  they  will  be  flood- 
ed. A  year  when  there  is  some  winter 
flow  in  that  dry  creek  is  a  good  one 
for  irrigation;  when  the  rains  do  not 
bring  the  water  very  far  down  it,  the 
water  level  is  low. 

More  Economical  Use  of  Water. 

This  little  illustration  of  how  ditch 
water  emptied  into  the  ground  makes 
pumping  easier,  illustrates  what  is 
needed  in  the  state  as  a  whole.  The 
more  stream  water  used  in  irrigation, 
the  better  for  ranchers  with  pumping 
plants.  On  the  other  side  of  the  prop- 
osition, the  more  pumps  that  are  used 
near  and  in  irrigation  districts,  the 
less  danger  of  water  rising  close  to 
the  surface  and  spoiling  land.  An 
abundance  of  pumping  plants  near  ir- 
rigation districts  will  nearly  solve  the 
drainage  problem.  What  has  thus  far 
been  said  relates  to  general  matters. 
For  the  individual  several  things  can 
be  done. 

Make  the  available  water  do  as 
much  good  as  possible.  It  has  been 
shown,  for  example,  that  the  more 
water  used  on  alfalfa,  the  more  al- 
fftlfa  grown,  but  a  plentiful  supply 
will  give  far  more  alfalfa  when  used 
on  two  acres  than  on  one  acre.  In 
other  words,  rather  scant  supplies 
may  enable  a  man  to  get  fair  enough 
crops>  even  if  he  could  use  more  to 
advantage.  This  depends  partly  upon 
what  he  grows.  The  more  water  a 
man  has,  the  more  he  will  use,  wheth- 
er he  needs  particularly  or  not.  He 
will  also  be  careless  about  irrigation 
if  he  has  a  surplus.  Consequently 
scant  water  will  result  in  greater 
care  in  irrigation,  less- waste  by  leaks 
and  indifference,  better  tillage  and 
better  ranch  management. 

Protection  Against  Seepage. 

Open  ditches  are  an  extravagance 
and  a  nuisance.  In  this  district  the 
almost  universal  system  is  under- 
ground cement  pipe,  which  is  expen- 
sive, but  a  big  saver  of  water  and  a 
great  saver  of  labor  in  irrigation.  In 
many  soils  it  takes  twice  as  long  to 
irrigate  a  piece  of  land  if  an  open 
ditch  is  used  as  if  a  pipe  lino  is  in- 
stalled. This  seepage  loss  helps  the 
other  pumping  plants  but  it  wasteful 
for  the  individual  irrigating,  and  the 
seepage  water  robs  him  of  plant  food. 
It  is  better  for  everybody  if  no  more 
water  is  pumped  than  is  needed. 
Selection  of  Crops. 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting 
subject  and  one  very  much  over- 
looked.   Alfalfa,  for  example,  takes 


an  immense  amount  of  water.  Also, 
gophers  revel  in  it  and  in  irrigation 
small  streams  pour  wastefully  away, 
and  there  is  little  than  can  be  done 
against  it.  Two  acres,  people  here 
estimate,  of  fruit  can  be  grown  with 
the  water  used  on  one  acre  of  alfalfa. 
Since  fruit  pays'  better  than  alfalfa, 
alfalfa  in  good  fruit  districts  is 
doomed  for  the  down  grade. 

The  same  principle  can  be  used  on 
other  crops-  It  is  natural  for  a  man 
to  figure  how  to  make  his  water  do 
the  most  good,  so  he  may  select  milo 
maize  instead  of  Indian  corn,  when 
either  will  grow  well  provided  water 
is  sufficient,  and  so  with  other  things. 

As  to  fruit  crops  this  principle  has 
two  angles.  There  may  be  lots  of 
water  as  a  rule,  and  not  Very  much 
if  a  scries  of  dry  years  comes.  In 
the  case  of  two  fruits  needing  equal 
amounts  of  water,  the  planter  should 
select  the  crop  that  can  live  through 
a  dry  spell  and  reject  the  one;  that 
could  not.  For  example,  an  orange 
grove  that  would  have  to  go  ay  ear 
with  only  two  irrigations  would  be  in 
a  bad  way.  An  olive  orchard  in  the 
same  place  that  needed  plenty  of 
water  to  set  good  crops  could  sur- 
vive a  year  with  no  irrigation  at  all 
and  not  suffer  much.  Consequently, 
when  there  is  doubt  about  the  regu- 
larity of  a  water  supply,  something 
that  could  endure  an  occasional 
drouth  should  be  selected. 

Figs  in  this  respect  are  comparable 
with  olives,  but  another  principle  can 
be  put  to  them.  They  can  stand 
drouth  and  they  can  also  fruit  well 
with  very  little  irrigation.  The  writer 
Jjas  planted  a  fig  orchard,  not  on  ac- 
count of  small  moisture  demands,  but 
on  other  merits  and  has.  investigated 
the  fig  business  closely.  It  seems  cer- 
tain that  figs  will  produce  good  crops 
on  very  little  water;  and  in  areas 
where  the  land  supply  is  far  in  ex- 
cess of  the  water  supply,  twice  the 
area  of  fig  orchard  could  be  success- 
fully handled  on  a  definite  amount  of 
water.  This  would  depend  upon  the 
winter  rainfall.  The  same  principle 
can  be  used  with  certain  other  frnuits. 

Conserve  the  water  supply,  see  that 
all  natural  flow  is  saved;  prevent 
waste,  and  in  case  the  supply  is  still 
likely  to  be  deficient,  select  the  crops 
that  will  do  best  on  least  water. 


Purebred  poultry  means  uniformity 
of  products.  Uniformity  of  products 
means  increased  profits,  if  they  are 
properly  marketed.  Given  the  same 
care  and  feed,  purebred  fowls  will 
make  a  better  profit  than  mongrels. 


CALIFORNIA 

POULTRY  PRACTICE 

A  Practical  Treatise  on 
POULTRY  RAISING 
In  California 

By  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood 

Writer  and  Breeder  of 
Utility  Poultry  ." 


160  pages  of  text,  besides  many 
full-page  illustrations. 
Cloth  bound. 


In  writing  this  book,  the  author, 
after  a  lifetime  of  active,  practical  and 
successful  experience  in  poultry  rais- 
ing on  the  Pacific  Coast,  has  endeav- 
ored to  show  the  farmer  how  he  can 
make  the  poultry  department  of  his 
business  more  profitable.  It  deals 
with  actual  conditions — not  theories — 
and  covers  every  phase  of  the  indus- 
try from  eggs,  chicks,  diseases  and 
remedies  to  the  profitable  marketing 
of  the  products  of  the  poultry  farm. 


Price,  $1  per  Copy,  Postpaid 


This  book  Mill  help  you  in  the  many 
details  of  poultry  raising. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


It's  just  what  you've  been 
looking  for.  THE  ART  OF 
TRAPPING"  is  the  best  and 
most  complete  Trapper's 
Guide  ever  published— prepared 
at  great  expense— by  experts.  It 
gives  a  complete  and  accurate  de- 
scription, pictures  and  tracksof  the 
different  Fur-bearers  of  North  Am- 
erica; it  tells  when  and  where  to 
trap;  the  best  and  most  successful 
trapping  methods;  the  right  kind  of  baits  and 
scents;  the  sizes  of  traps  to  use;  the  correct  way 
of  skinning  and  handling  the  different  pelts  to 
make  them  worth  the  most  money;  the  trapping 
laws  of  every  state. 

"SHUBERT" 

will  send  this  great  book  FREE  to  anyone  Interested 
in  trapping  or  collecting  Fur-bearers.  Just  sign  and 
mail  the  coupon  today. 

"THE  ART  OF  TRAPPING"  U  NOT  a  iwppty  cata- 
log—but a  real  TYapper'e  Guide  containing  information 
of  inestimable  value  to  any  trapper.    It  will  guide  and 
help  the  experienced  trapper  and  teach  the  beginner  the 
art  of  successfully  trapping  the  North  American  Fur-bear- 
ers.  No  trapper  or  Fur  collector  can  afford  to  be  without 
this  great  book.  Send'for  your  copy  at  one*. 

^V.  B .  SHUBE RJT, inc. 

THE  LARGEST  HOUSE  IN  THE  WORLD  DEALING  EXCLUSIVELY  IN 

AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

25-27  W.AUSTIN  AVE  -  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 


SIGN  ANO  MAIL   THIS   COUPON  TODAY 


WITHOUT  OBLIGATION  SEND  ME 

"THE  ART  OF  TRAPPING-- 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE   TRAPPERS  GUIDE  EVER  PUBLISHED 

and  keep  me  posted  on  Raw  Fur  Market- 
Conditions  during  the  Fur  Season  of  1919-1920 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


THE    CROWN    OF    A  PERFECT 
LIFE." 


When  we  come  to  the  crown  of  a  per- 
fect life 

And  we  rest  in  joy  with  our  soul. 
And  with  loved  ones  meet  in  a  sweet 
retreat. 

And  commune  on  the  Christ,  our 

goal, 

O  the  thought  of  the  Love  that  our 
Life  contains, 
What  bliss  can  there  greater  be! 
Tho'  earth's  sun  goes  down,  yet  the 
true  Light  reigns. 
We  are  friends  through  eternity. 

We  live  in  the  Light  of  a  Perfect  Day 
For  the  end  of  all  sorrows  is  come, 
And  our  hearts  are  fraught  with  the 
splendid  thought 
Of  a  work  that  is  nobly  done. 
For  Truth  has  unfolded  this  Perfect 
Day 

Whose  radiance  shall  never  pass 
For  we've  come,  step  by  step,  o'er  the 

Living  Way 
To  our  Home  here  in  Heaven  at 

last.  —A.  R.  M. 

THE  REAL  MARY. 


Quite  early  one  morning  Thelma's 
mother  said  to  her,  "If  you'll  be  just 
as  good  as  gold  all  day,  I  will  take 
you  to  see  little  Mary  this  afternoon." 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  be  all  good.  Mam- 
ma," said  Thelma,  "but  I'll  be  some 
good." 

Thelma  was  not  quite  four  years 
old,  and  had  not  played  with  many 
little  girls,  and  when  Mamma  said 
she  should  be  taken  to  see  "Mary," 
she  instantly  thought  of  the  Mary  in 
her  picture-book,  who  was  dressed  in 
a  beautiful  pink  dress,  and  wore  a 
great  white  hat  with  floating  ribbons. 

The  picture-book  Mary  wandered 
over  green  fields,  and  after  her 
strayed  a  snow-white  lamb  led  by  a 
blue  ribbon.  This  was  the  Mary  that 
Thelma  expected  to  see;  and  she  was 
so  good  that,  when  nap-time  came. 
Mamma  told  her  that  she  had  been 
"as  good  as  gold,"  and  should  surely 
be  taken  to  see  Mary. 

"And  the  lamb?"  asked  Thelma, 
drowsily;  but  Mamma  did  not  hear. 

Thelma  waked  from  her  nap  with 
her  blue  eyes  as  bright  as  stars  and 
her  cheeks  like  rosea;  and,  when  she 
was  dressed  in  the  whitest  of  white 
dresses  and  the  bluest  of  blue  sashes, 
she  danced  about,  singing:  "I'm  go- 
ing to  see  Ma-wy;  I'm  go-ing  to  see 
Ma-wy! " 

Thelma  and  Mamma  walked  and 
walked  along  the  pleasant  country 
road,  and  at  last  they  came  to  a 
large  white  house. 

"This  is  Mary's  house,"  said 
Mamma;  and  Thelma  squeezed  her 
mother's  hand,  and  shivered  all  over 
for  joy. 

They  were  taken  into  a  room  that 
seemed  to  be  full  of  sunshine  and 
green  growing  things.  There  was  an 
aquarium  near  a  bright  window,  and 
beside  it  stood  a  little  girl,  feeding  the 
fish.  Long  yellow  curls  fell  about  her 
rosy  face,  and  she  wore  a  red  dress 
and  a  white  ruffled  apron. 

"That  is  Ma-wy's  sister,"  thought 
little  Thelma  to  herself;  but  just 
then  her  mother  led  her  forward,  and 
said,  "This  is  Mary." 

A  sob  rose  in  Telma's  throat;  but 
the  strange  little  girl  smiled  so 
sweetly  that  she  said  to  herself, 
"P'r'aps  she  doesn't  wear  her  pink 
dress  'cept  when  she's  having  her  pic- 
ture taken." 

So  she  ran  forward  and  took  Mary's 
hand,  and  looked  up  into  her  face,  and 
said,  "Won't  you  show  me  your 
lamb?" 

"I  haven't  any  lamb,"  said  Mary, 
wonderingly;  and  then  poor  Thelma 
could  bear  no  more.  She  lay  down 
with  her  face  against  the  floor,  and 
cried  and  cried. 

Her  mother  and  Mary's  mother  and 
Mary,  all  gathered  around  her  to  find 
out  what  could  be  the  matter;  but  it 
was  a  long  time  before  she  was  able 
to  tell  them. 

At  last  she  told  them,  sobbing:  — 


"It  isn't  the  weal  Mawy.  Mawy's 
dress  is  pink,  and  the  lamb  goes  evwy- 
where  that  Mawy  goes." 

Then  they  all  knew. 

But  after  a  while  little  Thelma  grew 
quite  happy,  looking  at  the  gold  and 
silver  fish  as  they  darted  through 
the  clear  water  and  nibbled  Mary's 
fingers  or  ate  the  food  she  gave  them; 
and,  when  the  time  came  to  go,  she 
kissed  Mary,  and  said:  "Good-by,  Car- 
line!  I'm  going  to  call  you  Car'line, 
after  my  dolly." 

After  Thelma  and  her  mother  had 
walked  quite  out  of  sight,  Mary  said 
to  her  mother,  "I  don't  like  to  be 
called  Caroline,  and  I  wish  I  could 
have  a  lamb!" 

Her  mother  laughed,  and  said,  "So 
you  could  be  the  weal  Mary?" 

Time  and  time  again,  in  the  early 
morning,  Mary  had  heard  the  sheep 
passing  the  house  on  their  way  to  the 
town.  She  had  listened  to  their 
bleating  and  the  patter  of  their  soft 
feet  without  thinking  much  about 
them;  but  now,  remembering  little 
Thelma,  the  next  time  that  she  was 
awakened  by  the  shouts  of  the 
drivers  and  the  hundreds  of  patter- 
ing steps,  she  jumped  right  out  of  bed, 
and  ran  to  peep  through  the  blinds. 

The  sun  had  not  risen  yet,  and  ev- 
erything was  gray, — the  sky,  the  road, 
the  sheep,  and  the  clouds  of  dust, 
which  almost  hid  the  shouting  men 
who  drove  the  great  flock. 

As  Mary  stood  there  looking  out,  sh% 
saw  a  lamb  that  limped  painfully 
along,  sometimes  hopping  just  a  little 
way  on  only  three  feet  "Oh,  the  poor 
thing!"  she  cried  softly;  and,  just  as 
though  it  heard  her,  the  lame  lamb 
turned  from  the  flock  unseen,  and 
dropped  in  a  little  heap  behind  some 
bushes. 

Mary  waited  until  the  sheep  and 
men  were  but  a  cloud  of  dust  in  the 
distance.  Then  down  she  ran  in  her 
nightgown,  and  sped  quickly  across 
the  green  lawn  out  where  the  lamb 
was  lying. 

It  looked  at  her  with  piteous  eyes, 
and  tried  to  rise;  and  she  petted  and 
coaxed  it.  And  presently  it  was 
strong  enough  to  hobble  by  her  side 
up  to  the  porch,  where  she  made  it 
a  bed  of  rugs  and  cushions.  And, 
Anally,  she  fell  asleep  by  the  side  of 
the  lamb,  with  her  hand  on  its  soft 
warm  back. 

When  Mary's  mother  looked  into  her 
little  girl's  room  that  morning,  she 
found  shoes  and  stockings  and  a  little 
gown  and  petticoat,  but  no  Mary.  So 
she  hastened  down  the  stairs;  and 
there  she  saw  the  open  door,  and 
went  out.  There  on  the  porch  among 
some  rugs,  warm  in  the  sunlight,  lay 
— what?  Two  heads  were  raised  at 
once,  and  Mamma  looked  Into  her 
little  girl's  eyes  and  a  lamb's  eyes. 

"O  Mamma!  Mamma!  mayn't  I 
keep  ill"  cried  Mary;  and  the  lamb 
softly  bleated,  "Ma-ma!  Ma-ma!" 

Mamma  was  astonished,  and  then 
she  laughed,  and  safd  the  lamb  cer- 
tainly might  stay  a  little  while. 

It  was  a  very  busy  day  at  Mary's 
house,  for  the  new-comer  had  to  be 
washed  and  be  fed,  and  be  combed  and 
be  brushed,  and  be  adorned  with  gay 
ribbons;  and  the  lame  foot  was  to  be 
made  well  and  strong.  The  day  was 
full  of  joy,  besides;  for  Mary's  father 
found  the  drivers  who  had  passed  that 
morning,  and  they  said  Mary  was  wel- 
come to  keep  the  little  lame  lamb. 

One  breezy  day  the  postman  brought 
Thelma  this  little  letter:— 

"Dear  Thelma: — Will  you  come  to 
play  with  me  this  afternoon? 

THE  REAL  MART." 

So,  when  Thelma  had  had  her  after- 
dinner  nap,  and  her  eyes  had  grown 
as  bright  as  stars  and  her  cheeks  like 
roses,  and  she  was  dressed  in  the 
whitest  of  white  dresses  and  the  blu- 
est of  blue  Bashes,  she  and  her  mother 
set  out  to  walk  along  the  pleasant 
country  road  again.  By  and  by  they 
came  to  the  large  white  house  where 
they  had  been  before. 

"That's  Car'llne's  house,"  said  Thel- 
ma. 

"Mary  is  In  the  meadow,"  said 
Mary's  mother,  smiling  at  Thelma  as 


Skates  > 


|  What  will  tickle  the  kiddies  more  than  a  pair  of  KOI. I.Kit 
SKATES!     Every  youngrster  wants  to  own  a  pair  of  skates— 

it's  such  great  fun.  and  healthy  exercise  for  the  boy  or  irirl. 
Get  them  a  pair  for  Christmas — these  are  ball-bearinc  irood  steel 
wheels,  can  be  extended  any  size  from  7  v.  inches  to  10  inches  in  length,  have  steel  toe 
hold,  leather  strap  in  back,  a  genuine  quality  pair  of  skates  made  by  Union  Hardware  Co. 
Order  now  so  you  will  ret  them  in  time.    Every  sale  made  with  money-back  guarantee. 

—And  Here  is  Another  BARGAIN! 

-fiutet  NOW  jot  CAuOmaA  j^^p 

A  practical  gift  at  a  bargain  price  1  This  Electric  Iron  of  highest  quality,  best  work- 
manship— with  ordinary  care,  it  will  last  a  lifetime — forever  ends  the  killing-  drudgery 
of  the  old-fashioned  iron.  Point  scientifically  shaped — will  not  catch  or  tear  work — 
has  i It -on  stand — when  not  in  use  simply  stand*  on  end:  nickeled,  ebony-finished  handle, 
with  U-foot  cord:  written  guarantee  for  one  year.  Send  for  this  iron  TODAY,  only 
j:t  89 — remember,  if  not  perfectly  satisfied — send  it  back — money  will  be  refunded  with- 
out  question  or  cost  to  *m.  Wr,te  for  th|g  RARGAI9 

Catalog— Sent  FREE! 


ENTZ  RUCKER  M 


222  E. FIFTH  ST, 
LOS  ANGELES 


Lists  thousands  of 
bargains  in  Hardware. 
Tools,  etc..  hundreds 
of  Christmas  rifts- 
buy  by  mail  at  lower 
prices.  Write  Today 
— Catalog  Free. 


THE  PREMIER  BURNER 

and 

THOSE  FORTUNATE  PEOPLE 

The  influence  of  the  stomach  in  producinr  agreeable  psycholomral  re- 
actions being  well  known,  you  should  be  sure  that  the  food  served  is  in 
sufficient  variety  and  well  cooked. 

During  the  months  of  near  famine  when  we  were  restricting'  our  own 
diet  that  our  associated  peoples  mirht  at  least  live — THOSE  FORTU- 
NATE PEOPLE  who  were  usinr  the  PREMIER,  were  able  to  make  use 
of  the  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  and  yet  hare  excellent,  well-cooked  food: 
excellent  because  the  uniformity  of  the  PREMIER  fire  produces  the 
proper  chemical  chanres  to  retain  the  desired  flavor  and  the  full  nour. 
ishment. 

The  PREMIER  is  reasonably  priced,  and  you  soon  save  enough  from 
your  usual  fuel  outlay  to  pay  for  it.  . 
•lillUm— tor  healers 

U&60 — tor  medium  size  cook-stoves    Complete  outlits 
$22.50 — for  large  size  cook-stoves 

VAUGHAN  &  MVTilSON, 


225  Market  Street, 


Pacific  Coast  Representative* 


San  Francisco,  Calif. 


When  you  taste  Schil- 
ling Tea,  don't  look  for 
the  puckery  bitter  taste  of 
common  tea.  That  isn't 
tea-strength;  it  is  tannin- 
strength,  and  tannin  isn't 
good  for  the  stomach. 

No;  look  for  an  abund- 
ance of  fine  rich  delicious- 
flavor— the  taste  that  really 
belongs  to  tea. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisco 


licMswShMqtch! 


MO  torch  needed  with  this  new 
lamp.  J  oat  mm  a  Dutch  si  with  the  old 
tuns  ol  I  lamp.  Gives  a  brilliant,  steady,  whits 
Marhtof  300  candle  power,  brighter  than  the 
brightest  electric  light,  eater  than  the  ufaet 
oil  lamp,  cheaper  than  the  cheapest  candies. 

Coleman 
Quick-Lite 

oak**  and  burnt  Ita  owg 
ru  from  common  fiw 
flat.    No  wick*  to  trim— 
ooa4ob*atowa*b.  No 
d.  rt .  gm  tv .  arnoa «  or 
•cot    Absolutely  ufi, 
N      nodanyfrof  An  or«x- 
>      pioaton.    Paal  can't 
tP^-aodvvrr'ft'PaMd 

Col  •  man    Lamp  Co. 

Surrntoni  to 
Cola  Lite  4  SaUi  Ct  . 

120  R.  !..>•  Aneelea  St. 
Loi  Angelas.  Calif. 


u  n  a  for  CaUI  *  21-B.  P. 


fcil  lot-  catarrh,  cvt*.  burrem.  «* 
Whtn  mM  return  SI  M  trad  all  i 

u.  s.  Supply  company,  bw 


□a.  Woeadarr 
Ordaw  toatav 
«■»  mn  year*. 

Pa. 


Deal  em    Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

In     |     37-46  First  St..  Han  Fraarleeo 
PAl'KK  Blake,  Moffitt  *  Towne,  Los  Angels* 
 I  Dialer,  McFaJI  Co.,      Portland.  Ore. 
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ie   opened    the   door.    "Just  walk 
jwn  yonder  little  path  until  you  come 
i  the  stream.   Jump  across  the  water 
[lid  look  over  the  wall,  and  you  will 
:>e  her."  * 
H  Thelma  walked  down  the  little  path, 
lumped  across  the  tiny  silver  brook, 
lad  peeped  over  the  wall.    And  what 
Did  she  see? 

|  There  came  the  real  Mary  running 
Ijcross  the  green  meadows  to  meet 
ier, — the  very  Mary  of  the  picture- 
Ijook,  with  strapped  shoes,  and  a  pink 
Iress,  and  a  large  white  hat  with  rib- 
Ions  floating  In  the  wind.  She  had  a 
jlue  ribbon  in  her  hand,  and  the  blue 
jibbon  was  tied  around  the  neck  of  a 
Jnow-white  lamb  that  skipped  and 
jumped  along  after  her. 
]  "You  darling  little  Thelma!"  said 
Jlary;  and  she  helped  Thelma  over 
joe  wall,  and  let  her  pet  the  lamb,  and 
lead  him  by  the  blue  ribbon,  and  feed 
liim  with  sweet  red  clover-tops. 
I  What  a  happy  time  they  had!  They 
lumped  and  ran  and  played  just  as 
ambs  and  little  girls  like  to;  and, 
vhen  they  grew  hungry,  Mary  brought 
hut  a  basket  that  had  been  hidden 
unong  the  bushes,  and  spread  their 
ea  on  a  white  cloth  on  the  grass. 
They  had  tiny  sandwiches, — "just 
■rowds  of  them,"  Thelma  said, — and 
delicious  little  cakes,  and  bottles  of 


Enjoy  city  comforts 

Install  a  Pacific  Water  Closet  in 
your  home. 

Pacific  Water  Closets  are  efficient 
in  action,  attractive  in  appearance 
and  will  give  a  lifetime  of  service. 

Although  Pacific  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures are  equalled  in  quality  by  only 
one  other  brand,  you  pay  no  more 
for  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  than 
you  would  for  inferior  brands. 

All  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are 
guaranteed  forever  against  any  de- 
fects in  workmanship  or  materials. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  PLUMBERS 

Main  offices: 
67  New  Monteomery  St..  S«n  Franel«co 
Factories: 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo.  California 


milk  to  pour  into  the  doll-cups  from 
which  they  drank;  and  the  lamb  lay 
beside  them  as  they  ate,  and  would 
have  a  taste  of  everything. 

When  it  was  time  to  go,  Thelma 
kissed  Mary  and  the  lamb  twenty 
times  apiece,  and  said,  "I  shan't  call 
you  Car 'line,  never  no  more;  for  you 
are  the  real  Ma-wy." 


CHARTREUSE    OF    BEEF  AND 
MACARONI. 


Simmer  %  pound  ground  round 
steak  slowly  with  1  tablespoon  finely 
chopped  onions,  1  tablespoon  finely 
chopped  green  peppers,  salt  and  pep- 
per to  taste  and  2  cups  of  stock,  for 
20  minutes.  Cook  a  package  of  mac- 
aroni in  2  quarts  of  boiling  water  to 
which  2  teaspoons  salt  have  been 
added.  Boil  until  tender  and  drain. 
Grease  the  baking  mold  and  lid  and 
line  mold  with  macaroni  to  an  inch 
thickness;  then  mix  y,  cup  bread 
crumbs  and  meat  and  put  in  center  of 
mold  within  an  inch  from  the  top. 
Use  remainder  of  macaroni  to  fill 
mold,  cover  and  steam  40  minutes; 
slice  and  serve  with  spiced  tomato 
sauce. 


CATSUP   FROM  CANNED 
TOMATOES. 


This  recipe  enables  one  to  make  up 
a  small  quantity  of  catsup  at  any  time. 
Place  in  a  granite  saucepan  one  quart 
can  of  tomatoes  and  add  three-quar- 
ters of  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  half  an 
onion  grated,  two  tablespoonsful  of 
brown  sugar,  one-quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ground  cloves,  half  a  tea- 
spoon of  paprika,  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  cinnamon,  three  sprigs  of  parsley, 
half  a  cupful  of  vinegar  and  two 
stalks  of  chopped  celery.  Let  all  sim- 
mer until  quite  thick,  press  through 
a  coarse  sieve,  reheat  and  seal  as  for 
ordinary  catsup.  A  slice  from  a  clove 
or  garlic  may  be  added,  if  desired. 


CROUTONS. 


Many  people  prefer  croutons  rather 
than  crackers  with  soup.  They  are 
very  appetizing  and  easily  prepared. 
Take  bread  that  is  old  enough  to 
toast  nicely,  cut  into  medium  slices, 
butter  lightly,  cut  into  strips  or 
squares  and  place  in  a  quick  oven  to 
toast.  Some  prefer  them  of  stale 
bread  cut  into  cubes  or  squares,  then 
dropped  into  hot  fat  and  browned. 
Lift  them  from  the  fat  with  a  skim- 
mer, drain,  add  to  soup  and  serve. 


CHEESE  BALLS  FOR  SALAD. 


Add  one  tablespoon  melted  butter 
to  one  cup  of  cream  cheese,  two  table- 
spoons of  cream,  a  pinch  of  pepper; 
cream  together  and  add  one  cup  of 
chopped  nuts  or  part  nuts  and  olives. 
Roll  into  balls  with  the  butter  paddles 
and  serve  on  or  with  the  salad..  Half 
an  English  walnut  meat  on  each  side 
is  attractive  or  the  balls  may  be  rolled 
in  finely  chopped  parsley  leaves. 


THANKS-GIVING. 

Think  of  the  difference  between  now  and  last  year — what  a 
wonderful  lot  we  have  to  be  thankful  for.  Can  you  also  give 
thanks  for  riddance  of  fuel  problems,  or  is  it  the  same  old 
expensive  and  mussy  fuel?  Think  how  happy  mother  would  be. 
how  much  more  she  would  have  to  be  grateful  for,  if  the  old 
fuel  problem  were  forever  eliminated. 

That  turkey  is  going  to  be  good,  but  how  much  better  it  could  be  if  baked 
or  roasted  by  an  even  heat  that  never  varied  for  a  moment.  Get  the  same 
stove  ready,  for  good  clean  gas — the  holidays  and  cold  weather.  You  will 
wonder  how  you  ever  got  along  the  old  way.  You  will  never  go  back  to  wood 
or  coal  ag-ain  Write  for  our  Circular.  Let  us  tell  you  bow  to  make  the 
change  quickly  and  without  much  expense. 

The  Bnrner  and  Valve — 
Combination  Needle  Valve  and  Drain, 
Prepaid  Anywhere         •         •  $7.50 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

310  SOUTH  HILL  STREET, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Agency  Inquiries  may  be  addressed  No.  10  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco,  (or 
quick  service. 


Housekeepers  wishing  to  economize 
these  days  should  serve  navy  beans, 
as  they  are  now  as  cheap  as  they  were 
in  1915. 


Milk  toast  is  only  skimmilk  and 
stale  bread,  both  of  them  left-overs, 
but  it  makes  a  good  dish  for  break- 
fast, luncheon,  or  supper,  for  children. 


YOUR    FREE    COPY    OF    THE  BEAUTIFUL 

Holiday  Number 
Of  Our  Magazine, 


BETTER  HOMES 


Is  Ready 


(A  limited  number  are  reserved  for  readers 
of  Pacific  Rural  Press.  Send  for  yours  be- 
fore the  supply  is  exhausted.) 


YOU  MAY  ALSO  HAVE  OUR 
Monthly  Home  Furnishing  Maga- 
zine, PLEASING  HOMES, 

FREE  ON  REQUEST. 

Make  your  home  more  successful  by  making  it  more  comfortable,  more 
beautiful,  more  representative  of  your  taste.  These  good  magazines  give 
the  latest  thoughts  on  the  making  of  better,  happier  homes,  through  the 
right  choice  of  Furniture  and  Furnishings. 

May  we  send  you  copies?   No  obligation  about  it.    Just  send  us  a  Postal 
saying,  "Put  my  name  on  your  Complimentary  Mailing  List." 
Mail  the  request  at  once  to 


Complete  Furnishers  of  Successful  Homes. 
734  South  Broadway  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Drives  the  chills  from 
the  morning  shave 

Portable  comfort — instant  heat  at 
the  touch  of  a  match.  No  dust  or 
dirt.  No  smoke  or  odor.  Oil  con- 
sumed only  when  needed. 

Pearl  Oil  is  refined  and  re-refined ; 
pure  and  clean  burning.  Sold  in 
bulk  and  in  five-gallon  cans.  Or- 
der by  name — Pearl  Oil. 


We  recommend 
Heaters. 


Perfection  Oil 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

ICALIFOINIM 
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Market  Comment 


A  Poalterer's  Dream. 

A  Petaluma  prophet  predicts  that 
eggs  will  be  selling  for  $2  a  dozen  be- 
fore the  winter  is  over.  S.  S.  Knight, 
the  prophet  in  question,  is  president  of 
the  Poultry  Keepers'  Association,  and 
perhaps  his  position  has  something  to 
do  with  his  optimism.  However,  not- 
withstanding the  prevailing  high  mar- 
ket price  of  eggs,  the  average  here  in 
the  Association  profits  its  owner  only 
75c  this  year,  as  against  $1.35  last — 
presumably  due  to  the  high  cost  of 
feed,  labor,  and  incidentals.  The  re- 
port of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Markets 
that  there  are  more  eggs  in  storage 
now  than  this  time  last  year,  would 
seem  to  militate  against  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  sensational  rise  prophesied 
— desirable  as  that  may  be  from  the 
egg-raiser's  point  of  view. 
Oakland  a  Wool  Center. 

The  largest  woolen  mill  west  of  New 
England  will  be  in  operation  in  Oak- 
land by  next  May,  according  to  infor- 
mation reaching  the  Oakland  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  today.  The  Federal 
Wool  Manufacturing  Company,  which 
has  Just  been  incorporated,  will  begin 
at  once  erecting  a  mammoth  plant  at 
East  Fourteenth  street  and  Fifty-sixth 
avenue,  adjacent  to  new  packing  plant 
of  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby.  The  plans 
for  the  plant  call  for  an  outlay  of 
$1,800,000.  The  site  comprises  23 
acres.  One  thousand  workers  will  be 
employed,  of  whom  seventy-five  per 
cent  will  be  women. 
A  Declaration  of  Faith. 

"We  believe  that  our  prices  are  jus- 
tified by  the  facts  and  we  know  that 
raisins  are  today  the  cheapest  fruit  in 
the  world.  We  believe  that  we  can 
satisfy  the  federal  trade  commission 
that  we  are  right."  Thus  declared 
Wylie  M.  Giffen,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Associated  Raisin  Co.  on  leav- 
ing for  Washington  to  attend  the  gov- 
ernment investigation  of  alleged  high 
price-fixing.  We  don't  recall  that  any 
one  instituted  a  price-fixing  investiga- 
tion when  raisins  were  grown  and  sold 
at  a  loss  to  the  grower. 
Has  Nothing  on  San  Francisco. 

An  item  in  the  "Weekly  Crop  Notes," 
a  Government  circular,  says:  "In  a 
central  Ohio  city,  the  first  live  Thanks- 
giving turkey  sold  this  week  for  $9.00 
— live  weight,  20  pounds,  price  45 
cents  a  pound."  This  writer  was  to- 
day asked  65  cents  a  pound  for  a  tur- 
key in  a  retail  store  in  this  city.  It 
looked  to  be  worth  every  cent  of  it — 
but  it  is  still  in  the  store. 
Whisky  Down — Raising  Up. 

An  authority  in  the  raisin  world,  E. 
L.  Chaddock,  president  of  Chaddock  & 
Co.,  independent  raisin  packers,  testi- 
fied the  other  day  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  that  one  cause  of 
the  high  price  of  raisins  and  their 
scarcity  in  the  Eastern  market  was 
the  enforcement  of  prohibition. 
Wide  Range  in  Fruit  Prices. 

On  account  of  the  irregularity  in  the 
quality  of  the  offerings  during  the 
past  week,  there  has  been  a  very  wide 
range  in  prices  in  all  fruit  markets. 
There  were  occasional  high,  sales  on 
sound  stock,  but  the  average  of  the 
market  was  below  the  offerings  of  the 
week  previous. 
Its  Effect  on  Sugar  Beets. 

The  Government  has  announced  its 
intention  of  fixing  a  flat  general  price 
of  12  cents  a  pound  for  sugar.  The 
establishment  of  a  flat  rate  would  op- 
erate as  an  automatic  minimum  to 
raise  the  price  of  all  beet  sugar  pro- 
duced in  this  country. 
Hay  Season  Good. 

Most  of  the  hay  crop  in  the  Liver- 
more  section  has  been  shipped  or  is 
in  dealers'  hands.  The  past  season 
was  an  unusually  good  one  for  pro- 
ducers. 

Beans  Showing  Life. 

At  Modesto  the  late  bean  crop  is 
moving  fairly  well.  Small  whites  are 
commanding  6  and  pinks  7  cents  per 
pound. 

Alfalfa  Seed  S&c 

Alfalfa  seed  is  not  only  high  but 
scarce  this  early  in  the  season.  Deal- 
ers are  betting  around  35c  for  good 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

San  Francisco,  November  25,  1 1)19. 
BARLEY. 

The  same  conditions  prevailed  in  the  barley 
market  this  week  as  last  and  the  grain  was 
firm  on  the  demand  tor  feedstuff  s. 

Feed   83.40®  3.50 

Skipping    $3.46C(j3..55 

OATS. 

Oats  have  not  responded  to  the  strength  of 
barley  and  the  feed  description  U  unchanged. 
Ah  increased  demand  lor  seed  oats  gave 
strength  to  that  variety  and  sales  were  made 

at  higher  prices. 

Red  feed,  pit  ctL   $2 .85  ©3.00 

Red  for  seed   .Nominal 

Black  for  seed   '.  $3.25@3.50 

Recleaiivd  Red  or  Black  for  seed  ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

There  were  no  changes  in  the  market  for 
corn  this  week.  The  local  demand  continues 
at  low  ebb  and  the  difficulty  of  shipping 
cither  by  land  or  eea  Is  holding  back  this 

grain. 

California   $8.60@3.70 

Egyptian,  choice   $3.30®  3.40 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
874  tons  compared  with  1840  the  previous 
week.  These  receipts  were  divided  about 
equally  between  rail  and  water  arrivals,  but 
aU  the  rail  receipts  were  for  Government  ac- 
count. In  other  words  the  car  situation  has 
not  cleared  up  in  the  least  and  little  hope  fs 
held  out  by  railroad  officials  of  an  improve- 
ment. Naturally  this  causes  an  unsatisfac- 
tory condition  ip  the  hay  trade,  for  although 
sales  can  be  effected  deliveries  cannot  be  made. 
Owing  to  these  transportation  difficulties,  as 
well  as  the  continued  dry  weather,  the  market 
is  stronger  with  an  upward  tendency.  Demand 
from  country  districts  has  been  especially  good 
and  considerable  hay  as  well  as  alfalfa  is 
moving  to  interior  points  from  secUons  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  an  occasional  car. 


No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $20.00®  24.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $19.00®21.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay   $22.00®  25.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay   I  $18  00  ®  25.00 

Barley  Hay   $18.00622.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   $20  00®  25.00 

Stock  Hay    $15.00®  18.00- 

No.  1  Barley  Straw,  per  bale. . . .'     .90®  .80 

FEEDSTUFF8. 
Rolled  oats  and  rolled  barley  were  strong 
at  advanced  prices  as  the  demand  for  aH  the 
feedstuff's   continued   owing   to   the   lack  of 
rain.    Locally,  there  is  very  little  demand. 

Rolled   Oats  $64 .00  <R  65.00 

Rolled  Barley   $69.00  @  70.00 

Cracked  Cdrn  .,  $80  00®  81 .00 

Alfalfa  Products   $38.00  ® 46.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS.  ETC. 
Prices  for  potatoes  held  firm  this  week, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
moving  well.    This,  however,  is  whoUy  due  to 
the  holiday  season  and  has  nothing  to  do 
I  with    actual   conditions   except  momentarily. 
I  As  a  consequence  the  lack  of  demand  this 
week  has  not  affected  the  firmness  of  the 
i  market.     Onions  also  are  quiet  so  far  as 
I  movement  is  concerned,  but  firm  regarding 
price.     The   general   vegetable   market  has 
been  brisk  this  wnek  on  the  holiday  demand. 
1  Celery  is  in  excellent  demand  and  sells  from 
.  $5  to  $6  per  crate.    Lettuce  was  somewhat 
I  scarce  this  week  and  advanced  about  a  dol- 
|  lar  per  crate.    There  are  few,  if  any,  cucum- 
!  bers  except  the  hothbuse  variety  now  on  the 
market  and  the  latter  advanced  in  price  on  a 
good  demand. 

String  Beans,  lb  12®  17 He 

Peas,  lb  15®  30c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c@$1.00 

Celery,  crate  $5.00®  6.00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do,  Hothouse   $2.00@3.00 

Lettuce,  per  crate  tl.75@2.25 

Tomatoes.  Stone   50c®  1.25 

Hubbard  Squash,  sack  $1.25®  1.50 

|  Pumpkins,   sack   ....75c®  1.00 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  November  26.  1919. 
CATTLE: — There  is  little  change  to  report 
In  the  live  cattle  market  during  the  past  week. 
Prices  are  stiffening  somewhat,  though  quo- 
tations are  unchanged.  The  slight  decrease 
in  arrivals  is  offset  by  the  falling  off  in  con- 
sumption due  to  disturbed  labor  conditions. 
There  is  an  insistent  demand  for  prime  steers. 
Calves  are  easy. 

Steers.  No.  1.  1000-1200  lbs  10%@llc 

do.  No.  1.  1200-1400  lbs  10  @10%o 

do,  2nd  quality  8%@  9c 

do,  thin   6H®  7V&C 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   8  hi  «  9c 

do,  2nd  quality    7     @  7V4« 

do,  thin   4  V4  O  6c 

Bulls  and  Stags,  good  6*4®  8%c 

do,  Fair   4%®  5%c 

do.  Thin   :   3  ••.„.'•<  4Hc 

Calves,  lightweight  11c 

do,  medium  ;  10c 

do.  heavy    8®  9c 

SHEEP — Mutton    sheep    and    lambs  have 

been  in  good  supply,  and  the  retail  demand 

for  good  cuts  is  satisfactory.    Prices  hold,  and 

the  trend  is  toward  a  strengthening  of  the 

market  a  little  later. 

Lambs,  yearling   10c 

do.  milk  ....12®12Vfcc 

Sheep,   wethers    9®  9%c 

do.  ewes   . . . .'   6  %  ®  7c 

HOGS — Killers  have  no  trouble  in  filling 
their  requirements,  but  absorb  an  that  are 
offered— especially  of  the  hard  and  well-fin- 
ished kind.  The  price  market  is  firm,  but 
unchanged  as  to  quotations. 
Hogs.  hard,  grain-fed,  100  to  150  lbs.  15 He 

do,  150  to  225  lbs  16c 

do.  225  to  300  lbs.  v  15 He 

do.  300  to  400   14 He 

Los  Angeles,  November  25.  1919. 

CATTLE — Steers  steady  and  demand  very 
good  for  them,  Cows  continue  slow  sale  and 
weak.    Prices  unchanged. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000®  1100  lbs.   .  .$9.50®  11.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   $8.00®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $7.50®  8.00 

Canners  $5.00®  5.50 

HOGS— Hogs  in  light  supply,  but  fair  de- 
mand with  prices  steady. 

Per  cwt.  t.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Heavy  averagg  275®  350  lbs.  $11.00012.50 

Light   $14.00®16.00 

Heavy  averag'g  225®  275  lbs  $13.00  014.00 


Rouen  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Lambs  In  good  demand.  On  ewes 
and  wethers  the  sale  is  slow.    No  change  in 

prices. 

Prime  wethers   $8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings   $8.60®  9.50 

Prime  ewes   ,  $8.00®  8.50 

Lambs   $12.50®  13.60 


Portland, 'Ore.,  November  25.  1919. 

CATTLE — Strong;  receipts,  95.  Steers,  best. 
$f».50*i  10.50:  pood  tn  choice.  59*19.50;  me- 
dium  to  rood.  $809;  fair  to  good,  $7®8: 
common  to  fair,  $5.50  0  6  6.50;  good  to 
choice,  cows  and  heifers.  $869;  medium  to 
good.  $5.60  0  6.50:  fair  to  medium.  $4® 6.50: 
canners,  $6.5066.50;  bulls,  $607;  prime 
light  calves.  $12.600  014;  heavy  calves,  $7® 
12.50;  stockers  and  feeders.  $8® 9.25. 

HOGS— Lower;  receipts,  328:  prime  mixed, 
$15.50016:  medium.  $14.60016.50;  rough 
heavies.  $13.60612.50;  valley,  $10.60011.60; 

SHEEP  —  Firm:  receipts,  165;  Eastern 
lambs.  $11.50  012.60;  valley,  $10.60011.50: 
feeders.  $9010:  yearlings,  $8.50  0  9.60; 
wethers,  $7.5008.60;  ewes,  $507. 


EASTERN. 
Chicago,  November  25,  1919. 

HOGS — Receipts.  71,000;  estimated  tomor- 
row. 25.000;  lower.  Top,  $13.70;  bulk, 
$12.85613.25:  heavy,  $12.66613.25;  medi- 
um. $12.85  6  13  36;  light.  $12.90013.25; 
light  light,  $12.50®  ®  13.15;  heavy  packing 
sowb,  smooth,  $12012.50:  packing  sows 
rough.  $11.50@12;  pigs.  $12.25612.76. 

CATTLE — Receipts,  17.000:  estimated  to- 
morrow, 16,000.  Beef  steers:  Medium  nd 
heavyweight,  choice  and  prime.  $18.25® 
20.40;  medium  and  good.  $11018.26:  com- 
mon. $9611;  lightweight,  good  and  choice. 
$140  19.75;  common  and  medium.  $7.75614. 
Butcher  catUe:  Heifers.  $6.50®  16;  cows. 
$6.40  0  13.50.  Canners  and  cutters,  $5.35® 
6.40.  Veal  calves.  $16®  17.25.  Feeder  steers. 
$7.26013.  Stocker  steers.  $6010.76.  West- 
ern range  steers,  $7.25015;  cows  and  heifers, 
$6.25012.50. 

SHEEP — Receipts,  22.000;  esUmated  tomor- 
row, 15.000;  firm.  Lambs.  $12.75  0  14.86. 
Culls  and  common,  $8.7601250;  ewes,  medi- 
um, good  and  choice.  $708.60;  culls  and  com- 
mon. $300.75.    Breeding.  $0.60®11.25. 


1919  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  SEASON  A  RECORD. 


The  1919  deciduous  fruit  season  has  closed,  after  having  established 
new  high  records  for  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  California.  This 
applies  to  amount  of  fruit  shipped  as  well  as  prices.  Figures  compiled 
by  the  California  Fruit  Distributers  show  that  29,636  carloads  of  decidu- 
ous fruit  have  been  shipped  from  Superior  California  points  to  the  East 
this  year,  as  compared  with  25,124  carloads  shipped  during  1918.  The 
1918  shipments  set  a  new  record  for  amount  of  fruit  shipper.  The  ship- 
ments of  1919,  as  compared  with  those  of  last  year  follow: 

Cherries   :   335  351 

Apricots    419%  433% 

Peaches   .:   2,773%  2,662 

Plums   2,918%  2,389% 

Pears   4,246  4,447 

Grapes   4   18,894%  14,760% 

Micsellaneous    49  60% 

Total   *   29,636  25,124 

The  markets  in  the  East  are  holding  up  very  well  as  regards  prices. 
There  was  a  slight  reduction  in  the  price  paid  for  Emperor  grapes. 
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I'otatoeH.  River,  cwt  $2.750)tJH 

do,  Oregon  Gem.  cwt   $-'i.26'n)3.M 

do.  Oregon  Burbank,  cwt  $3.00*13.2*, 

do,  Idaho  Gem,  cwt  $3.25'<i  3.$p, 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  3%e 

Onions,  Brown,  sack   ?    '"'  <■  |.*»5 

do.  Yellow,  sack   $3.26*i)f.?5 

do.  Green,  Alameda   Nominal 

Garlic,    lb   20«i22e 

BEANS. 

An  excellent  demand  lor  beans  con: 
all  over  the  country  has  put  more 
in  the  bean  market  than  it  has 
some  time.  Many  of  the  orders  noi 
in  are  for  future"  delivery,  as  tin 
buyers  evidently  look  for  decided] 
prices  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
want  W>  have  a  good  stock  on  han 
present  low  quotations  for  Californ 
Prices  were  advance  on  several  vac 
cause  of  these  transactions  and  fit 
vancee  wtU  bo  made  if  the  demand  4 
Variety  Old  crop        New  qYB 

Bayos   $7 .0007.25    $8.50«i  9.00 

Blackeycs    ..>  $5.7600.00    (..  1  i>  <■•  ii.26 

Cranberry   $0.0000-5    7.25  *(  7.1$ 

Pinks   •  .  i <  •  11.40 

Red  Mexican   $5.0005.75    0.25  U.T6 

Tepary   $2.5002.75      ...  jM 

  1000 

Large  Whites   $5.25  0  6.50    1.  i' 8Jfc 

SmaU  Whites   $6.00    0.25  0.15'<j^J$ 

Limas   $14.6* 

do.  Baby   .  13.1$ 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys  made  a  sensational  advance  Wt 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week  on  small 
receipts  anil  a  breaking  down  of  the  deter- 
mination of  buyers  not  to  pay  more  than  4$ 
cents  f'>r  the  Thanksgiving  bird.  Live  turksS 
advanced  tn  sympathy  with  the  dressed  birds, 
but  the  demand  was  not  large  for  Hu  m.  For 
about  a  week  buyers  held  out  for  .45  tents 
as  the  top  for  turkeys  dressed,  but  I^H 
Monday's  receipts  showed  a  nwruitj  the  agree- 
ment. If  there  was  one,  was  broken,  sjB 
buyers  began  to  bid  against  one  another, 
all  other  respects  the  poultry  market  is 
with  few  sales  of  any  description.  N 
quotations  are  the  same  as  last  week 
Broilers,  1H  lbs.  under   3604V 

do,  2  to  3  lbs  3204H 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  33 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  34 

do.  Leghorns   3QWmmm> 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.  and  over)   30® 

Old  Roosters,  colored,  per  lb.  .i 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb..  .60® 

do.    live   40® 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  28® 

do.  old.  per  lb  260: 

Squabs,  per  lb  OOfrO&e 

Duck*,  young  2H  '•}  30c 

do.  old.  per  lb  2.r>*<S7e 

Belgian  haivi.   160806 

Jack  Rabbits  $1.5o*i.3.50 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  continues  quiet  with  » 
firm  undertone  that  immediately  "takes  up 
slack"  if  any  tendency  to  sell  below  the 
ket  appears.    Like  last  week  the  extreme 
tuatlon  was  only  a  half-cent.    But  this 
it  was  a  half-cent  up  while  last  week  it 
down  from  the  opening  and  the  close.  [ 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wot, 

Extra   04      04  >j  04      04  H  64  ~ 

EGGS. 

Eggs  continue  to  furnish  tbp  scn«ations  of 
the  Dairy  Exchange.  Extras  advanced  to  the 
highest  pnee  on  record  in  the  local  market. 
Quotations  below  are  the  prices  with  tho  oo» 
mission  deducted  and  represent  the  price  paid 
the  growers.  The  retailers  paid  !»1  '-i  cents 
for  his  extra  eggs  today,  and  this  is  1  % 
above  the  high  price  reached  during  the 
lier  part  of  the  month.  This  increase  in  pi 
Is  due  to  local  conditions  apparently 
ern  quotaUons  today  are  not  materi 
changed.  With  eggs  at  91  He  to  the  ret: 
the  dollar  egg  is  again  in  sight  for  the  const 
ing  public.  PuUets  and  unde raised  ad 
in  price  in  sympathy  with  extras,  each  t 
the  record  price  of  the  year.  A  peculiar 
about  the  market  Is  that,  notwithstanding  _ 
fact  that  extras  are  at  the  highest  point  OA 
record  In  this  market,  extra  pullets  are  stffl 
6  cents  lower  than  the  high  of  last  November 
and  a  cent  lower  than  tho  hiKh  of  January  «f 
this  year.  A  shipment  of  11 00  ■  .1  -. of  se- 
lected extras  from  Petaluma  to  New  York  la 
recorded  on  November  21. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ..      ..       80%  80      70      81      84  ; 

Dirties.No.l   *«■ 

Ex.  pullets  ..  66  04  V,  06  V4  07%  09* 
Undersized  ...      61      61      61      03  662 

CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  is  very  quiet  with  prac- 
tically no  trading  except  in  flats,  which  are  a 

half -cent  weaker.     There  seems  to  be 
Inclination  to  keep  stocks  moving  which 
had  the  effect  of  stabilizing  the  market. 
California  Flats,  fancy   31 

do.  Firsts   i  27c 

Y.  A..  Fancy  ,34c 

Oregon  Triplet  30" 

do,  Y.  A  840" 

I  ill  -H  FRUITS. 

Fresh  fruits  moved  weU  this  week  owing 
the  approach  of  the  holiday.    Apples  are 
steady  demand,  but  the  special  demand 
week    was    for    grapes.      Figs    are    geti  „ 
scarce  and  will  soon  be  off  the  market.  Straw-  f 
berries  are  arriving,  a  f<  w  ease,  r:wh  day.  and 
will  probably  continue  on  the  market  until 
the  first  rains. 

Apples.  Jonathan,  Oregon   $2.50  *i  3.00 

do,  Spitzentxrg,  Oregon   $2.00**3.00 

do.   Bellflower   Nominal 

do.   Pippins.   Calif  $2,25  4(2.80 

do.  Oregons,  other   $2 .50 ft 34$ 

Quinces   $1.00  Ml  .60 

Pears   $1.5003.09 

Strawberries   $18.00  «  20.00 

Raspberries   None 

Grapes   $2.00  (•  2.50 

Figs    Nons> 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
,  A  good  demand  developed  during  the  week 
for  citrus  fruits,  but  it  has  not  equalled  the 
expectations  and  was  not  enough  to  sustain 
prices.  While  there  are  no  changes  in  lemon 
prices  the  price  of  both  descriptions  of  or- 
anges was  lower  and  grapefruit  also  wero 
cheaper.     Mandenns  are  now  on  the  market 
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id  eell  at  $2  per  small  box. 

ranges.   Valencias   83.00@4!)0 

do  Navels  J4.00@5.00 

fancy   S5.50fe6.00 

do,  choice   84.50 (ft 5.00 

do,  standard   83.50  <si  4.00 

ropefruit   83.00 Qi  4.00 

andcniis.  box   82.00 

angeniics   81.50  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  dried  fruits  is  steady.  Prac- 
oally  all  is  now  out  of  first  hands,  and  a 
leady  market  for  some  time  is  predicted, 
ilee   17%  18c 

  ie@i8V4c 

rieota   21fe28c 

8   11®  13c 

Adriatic   12  @  18c- 

do,  Calimyrna   -15®  21c 

HO>EY. 

There  in  a  constantly  growing:  inquiry  for 
in  this  market,  owing:  to  the  sugar  -it u- 
and  if  honey  prices  are  not  advanced  it 
predicted  that  the  sales  'in  this  market  will 
and  that  an  active  demand  here  may  be 
loped.    Prices  were  not  changed  this  week 
honey  waa  strong  at  these  figures. 

•ter  White   18®  20c 

t  Amber  (Mountain)   lfl<fi>]Rc 

do   (Alfalfa)   .'  ;  14@lGc 

RICE. 

Rice  showed  some  strength  this  week  and 
Si  am  Usual  was  advanced  to  810.60  for 
ember  and  December  delivery.    The  same 
ption  is  quoted  at  811.00  for  delivery  in 
'anuary  and  February. 

HIDES. 

The   hide    market   is   very   quiet,  though 
is  some  little  inquiry  for  country  hides 
f  the  better  grades.    Quotations  run  about 

follows : 
>t  Halted  Hides — 

Steer  hides  37®  40c 

Cow  hides  ,  35®  37c 

Kips  (16  to  30  lbs.)   60® 65c 

"^skins  (under  16  lbs,)   05@70c 

hides   18®  20c 

one  Hides,  Wet  Salted — 

Large    87.50®  8.50 

Medium   86.50®  6.25 

Small  85.76®  6.25 

Colts   ,   75c  @  1.00 

Ponies    ,   $4.00  @  5.00 

PELTS. 

Wool.  9  to  12  mos.  growth  $2.50  and  up 

ium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos   $1.50® 2.60 

Wool,  3  to  6  mos  80c®  1.50 

lings,  good,  1  to  3  mos  25®  75c 

WOOL. 

There  is  little  movement  in  the  wool  mar- 
ket locally.    In  the  Eastern  markots  there  is 
strong  demand  for  fine  wools,  with  some 
beaching  out  for  the  lower  grades. 


LOS  ANGELES 


Los  Angeles,  Nov.  25,  1919. 
BUTTER. 

Butter  shows  an  advance  of  lc  over  last 
"  :'s  prices.    The  market  reports  a  very  good 
d.  ,  Receipts  considerably  higher  than 
of  a  week  ago.    For  the  week,  312,600 
lbs. 

Fresh,  California  extra  creamery  67c 

do,  prime  first   65c 

do,  first   64c 

EGGS. 

Fresh  extras  advance  2c.  Case  counts  de- 
cline lc  while  pullets  remain  the  same.  This 
market  reports  a  good  demand.  Re  ceipts 
are  lighter  than  last  week.  For  the  week, 
392  cases. 

Presh  ranch,  extras   77c 

do.  case  count   71c 

do,  pullets  62c 

POULTRY. 

Turkeys  are  in  very  good  demand  for  the 


SUMMARY  OF  COLD  STORAGE  HOLDING  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

AND  EGGS. 

The  following  is  a  tabulated  summary  of  cold  storage  holdings  of 
dairy  products  and  eggs  on  the  dates  mentioned,  and  a  comparison  with 
holdings  for  the  same  period  a  year  ago.  It  is  compiled  by  the  Bureau 
of  Markets,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

TOTAL  HOLDINGS. 


COMMODITY 
Creamery  Butter  .... 

P.   S.,  Butter  

American  Cheese   .  .  . 

Swiss  Cheese   

Brick  &  Munster  .  . . 

Limburger  

Cottage,  etc  

Cream  &  Neufchatel 

Cheese,  other   

Eggs,  case   

Eggs,  frozen   


I 


...| 


Nov.  1.  1919 
100.851.405 
2.716.986 
72.111.486 
3.258,204 
823.859 
781,490 
7,178.647 
223.620 
4.907.983 
5,059.432 
18,951,661 


Nov.  1.  1918 

80.816.681 
3.394.287 

33.328,739 
2.888.626 
779,355 
1.464.793 
2,564.173 
369.169 
2.895.583 
3,784,630 

13,328,999 


Oct.  1.  1919 
121.816.159 
3.440,761 
81.359.470 
3.124.319 
809.823 
919.503 
5.760.060 
259.310 
4,360,958 
6.858.081 
20.686.649 


I  Oct.  1.  1918 
87.924.232 
4,680.389 
42,115,674 
2,649,311 
574.887 
1.552,264 
3.011.528 
249.310 
4.651.922 
5,335.673 
14,766.921 


Classified  Advertisements 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Thanksgiving  trade.  Heavy  hens  are  also  sell- 
ing very  well.  On  all  others  the  sale  is  re- 
ported to  be  slow  at  quotations,  which  are 
the  same  as  last  week. 

Broilers.  1  to  1)4    lbs  45c 

Broilers.   1%    to  1%    lbs  45c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  3^c 

Hcn"   32®  33c 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  ....33c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  19c 

Turkeys   35®  37c 

Ducks   25®  30c 

Geese   27c 

FRUITS. 

This  market  reports  all  choice  to  fancy  in 
good  demand.  The  tone  of  the  market  is 
firm.     Receipts  fair. 

Grapes,  Malaga,  lb  12®  15c 

do,  Cornichon   12®  15c 

Pears,  Bartlett.  lb  6(&>9c 

Japanese  Persimmons,  lb  8®  14c 

Apples — Bellfleurs.  4  tier   $1.75®  1.80 

do,  Jonathan,  packed  box.  .  .  .  82.75 ©3.00 
do,  Red  Permain.  packed  box.  .$1.75®  1.85 
do.  White  Permain,  packed  box  82.00® 2.25 
do,  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins,  pkd 

box   $2.00®  2. 25 

do,   Spitzenburg,   packed  box.  .$3.00® 3.50 

Quinces,  lb  3®  4c 

VEGETABLES. 
Offerings  in  this  market  are  of  fair  qual- 
ity, but  receipts  light.     Prices  holding  firm 
for  all  choice  to  fancy  stocks.     Poor  stuff 
hard  to  move. 

Potatoes,  Northern  Burbanks  $3.00@3.25 

do.  Idaho  Russets,  cwt  83.16®  3.25 

Sweet  Potatoes   82.00® 2.25 

Onions.   Stockton,   yellows,  cwt..  . 83.85 @4.O0 

do.   White   Globe,   cwt  $3.60@3.75 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $1.25@1.50 

Lettuce,  crate   $2.00  @@  2.79 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box  70c@$1.25 

Summer  Squash,   lug   90c@$1.25 

Peas,  per  lb  12®  16c 

Kentucky  Wonders   15®  16c 

String  Beans.  Green   14®  15c 

Tomatoes,  lug  box   85®  90c 

Lima  Beans,  local,  lb  8®  9c 

Cucumbers,  local,  lug  box   $2.50 @2. 76 

Peppers.   Bell,   lb  6  ®  8c 

Casabas,    lb  l  y2  @  2c 

Celery,   crate   $3.75®  4.00 

Cauliflower,    crate   $2.00®  2.26 

BEANS. 

This  market  is  stiU  very  dull,  but  prices 
remain  unchanged  since  last  week. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $12.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   $6.25 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $6.50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  85.00® 5.25 

Tepary,   per  cwt  $3.00®  3.25 

Pink,  per  cwt  $6.25 

HAY. 

Receipts  in  this  market  very  light.  Alfalfa 
quoted  $1.00  a  ton  higher.  Grain  hay  firm. 
The  demand  is  fair. 


WEEKLY    BUTTER  AVERAGES 
Cents  per  pound  for  Extras. 
Week  San  Francisco      Los  Angeles 

(RndluK  101H  15»lft 


Jan.         2  68.40  66  19 

9  51.08  61.00 

16  62.33  61.70 

23  52.50  65  83 

30  53  00  44.91 

*Vb.         6  60.80  43  58 

13  5200  48  80 

20  51.41  51.58 

27  51.30  53.90 

March      6  50.66  56.16 

13  51.16  55.68 

20. 


April  3. 


May 


June 


July 


August 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


27. 
3.  .  . 
10. 
17. 
24. 
1 . 
8. 
15. 
22. 
29. 


.  .47.83  54.41 

..46.30  56.41 

.  .43.16  54  23 

..39.25  57.16 

.  .40.50  62.41 

..40.50  62  41 


.40.83 
.40.66 
.40.46 


52.41 
62.91 
55.16 


1918  1919 

50.16  63  16 

50.00  64.00 

60.60  64.16 

520  62.16 

51.83  49.00 

49.66  47.33 

48.00  47.60 

48.00  53.16 

49.33  65.00 

60.00  59.00 

49.60  68.00 

47.00  56.00 

43.30  58.00 

42.16  55.50 

39.50  5600 

37.16  54.00 

38.16  64.00 

39.00  54.00 

39.00  54.00 


5.  . .  .43.90 
12  44.92 


.40.33  57.91 
.42.30  67.91 


41.00 
41.00 


58.00 
59  00 


19. 
26. 

3. 
10. 
17. 


64.12 
63.58 
.46.50  53.10 


3900  59.00 
41.58  57.00 


62.83 
52.37 
62.12 
62.71 
54.24 


.51.66  62.33 
.52.26  52.66 


40.58 
41.76 


57.00 
57.00 


47.42 
48.08 
48.90 
50.83 

24  62.66 

81  62.16  65.08 

7  52.16  65.60 

14. 
21. 

28  63.00  62.66 

4  53.00  56.20 

11  54.90 

18  67.80 

26  61.33  60.58 

2  .64.76  62.70 

9.  ...64.50  63.41 

16  62.50  62.90 

28  61.75  62.0O 

30  60.50  62.25 

6  59.60  62.66 

13  60.00  64.50 

20  61.00  63.83 

*1  61.60  l64.30 

'  62.60   

'•-..u.ot  ...„ 

f\...  63.60   

•  ■•«4.60   


68.70 
69.70 


63.00  55.00 

46.00  55.00 

47.60  64.00 

48.66  66.00 

45.16  57.00 
6100  67.00 
50.83  69.00 
49.00  57.00 
49.58  56.00 
60.00  68.00 
60.00  69.00 
50.33  61.00 

51.67  62.00 

56.17  66.00 
68.00  67.00 
69.33  67.00 
60.00  65.00 
60.00  65.00 
6a.50  64.00 
68.83  64.00 
57.00  66.00 
67.25  66.00 
68.76  67.00 

60.00   

C0.lt 

61.01  .... 
62.16   


WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 


Ending; 

1918 

1919 

1918 

1919 

Jan. 

2. . 

.52.80 

75.60 

48.16 

69.50 

9.  . 

..60.91 

69.91 

50.66 

66.66 

16.  . 

.65.60 

58.70 

55.00 

62.41 

23.  . 

.65.66 

62.58 

58.00 

64.66 

30.  . 

.  .61.25 

48.75 

54.00 

52.33 

Feb 

6.  . 

.  .58.50 

42.00 

61.66 

43.00 

40  90 

44.83 

37.80 

20. . 

..44.75 

36.41 

40.83 

39.33 

27.  . 

.  .42.40 

37.40 

39.58 

33.60 

March 

6.  . 

.  .36.83 

37.68 

35.00 

37.00 

13.  . 

.  .37.91 

37.16 

38.00 

37.00 

20.  . 

.  .40.66 

38.16 

39  63 

42.00 

27.  . 

.  .39.50 

40.41 

40.00 

42.00 

April 

42.41 

38.33 

45.00 

10.  . 

.  .37.58 

42  91 

36  33 

45.00 

17.  . 

.39.16 

45.10 

36.83 

46.00 

24.  . 

.40  80 

45.00 

39  66 

46  00 

May 

1. . 

.  .41.66 

45.00 

39  33 

44.00 

8.  . 

.  .40.08 

46.50 

37.00 

42.00 

15.  . 

.39  16 

47.91 

39.00 

60.00 

22.  . 

.  .40.50 

49.16 

39.00 

51  00 

29.  . 

.  .38  68 

47.58 

37.41 

49.00 

June 

5.  . 

.40  80 

45.50 

38  83 

46.00 

12.  . 

.  .48.30 

47.60 

45.00 

47.00 

19. . 

.41.00 

45.91 

33.75 

47.00 

26.  . 

.  .44.32 

49.66 

39.08 

50.00 

July 

3.  . 

.44.91 

43.97 

41.75 

61.00 

10.  . 

.48.30 

47.60 

45.00 

51.00 

17.  . 

.47.66 

47.66 

45  50 

51.00 

24.  . 

..47.91 

49.33 

45.10 

61.00 

31.  . 

.48.83 

63.16 

46.56 

62.00 

August 

7.  . 

.49.50 

55.50 

46.58 

66  00 

14.  . 

.52.08 

55.00 

48.00 

56.00 

21.  . 

.66.33 

51.80 

50.17 

52.50 

28.  . 

.  .59.20 

53.91 

53.00 

52.00 

Sept. 

4.  . 

.62.40 

66.70 

56.33 

53.00 

11.  . 

.63.70 

61.50 

68.67 

61.00 

18.  . 

.61.30 

61.83 

59  00 

58.00 

26.  . 

.  .60.17 

62.76 

59.75 

63.C0 

Oct. 

2.. 

.65.42 

69.70 

69.76 

68.00 

9.^ 

.65.08 

69.91 

60.00 

69.00 

16.  . 

.71.30 

67.70 

62.66 

71.00 

23.  . 

.78.88 

72.25 

70.33 

73.00 

30.  . 

..86.41 

76.08 

79.33 

73.00  1 

Nov. 

0.  . 

.87.90 

81.25 

78.00 

75.00 

13.  . 

.86.00 

80.20 

78.00 

76.00  | 

20.  . 

.77.25 

76.86 

72.00 

75.00 

20.  . 

.77.25 

76.66 

72.00 

75.00 

Dec 

4.  .. 

.82.00 

73.00 

11.  .. 

.82.08 

74.33 

18... 

.79.66 

72.33 

86. .. 

.82.00 

titt 

7166 

F.  O.  B.  Los  Angeles. 

Barley  hay,  ton   $22.00® 25.00 

Oat   hay,    ton   •.  .$24.00®  26.00 

Alfalfa  Northern,  ton   $25.00® 26.00 

Alfalfa  local,  ton  $26.00® 28.00 

Straw  $10.00®  12.00 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


The  California  Bean  Growers'  As. 
sociation  has  established  a  branch  of- 
fice in  Yuba  City,  with  R.  L.  More- 
head  in  charge. 

Acreage  of  jute  (from  which  grain 
and  bean  bags  are  made)  in  British 
India  was  2,821,575  acres  in  1919  as 
again  2,500,382  in  1918. 

The  Government  will  sell  500  farms 
in  the  Yuma  Valley  at  t  auction  De- 
cember 10.  Not  more  than  40  acres 
will  be  sold  to  one  person. 

Forty-seven  thousand  dollars  dam- 
ages were  recently  assessed  against 
the  San  Joaquin  Light  and  Power 
Corporation  to  cover  loss  of  standing 
grain  by  fire  in  western  Fresno  Coun- 
ty in  1915. 

California  hop  growers  are  enter- 
ing contracts  to  deliver  crops  during 
the  next  three  years  on  a  basis  of  50, 
45  and  40  cents  per  pound.  Several 
old-time  growers  are  adding  to  their 
hop  acreage. 

Spain  has  12,355  acres  of  cotton 
this  year  on  which  the  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  6,613,800  p0unds.  Annual 
consumption  of  cotton  by  Spanish  in- 
dustries is  estimated  at  208,000,000  to 
219,000,000  pounds. 

There  are  over  300  acres  of  lettuce 
in  Sacramento  and  Yolo  counties,  as 
estimated  by  E.  W.  Stillwell  of  the  U 
S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  Ship- 
ping will  probably  end  about  New 
Years,  totaling  about  sixty  cars. 

With  practically  all  of  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  rice  crop  harvested,  the 
Pacific  Rice  Growers'  Association  an- 
nounces that  the  total  crop  this  year 
is  approximately  3,500,000  bags  or 
175,000  tons.  This  is  about  700,000 
sacks  short  of  the  predictions  made 
before  the  harvest.  The  average  yield 
r^r  acre  for  the  140,000  acres  was 
thirty  bags,  averaging  100  pounds  to 
the  bag.  The  total  value  of  the  crop 
is  placed  at  $21,000,000.  The  quality 
of  the  rice  is  declared  to  be  exceed, 
ingly  good. 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  ROOF  NEW 
SI  I-KRCOTE   &  PROTEX 

THE  LEAK-PROOF  TWINS 
Absolutely  guaranteed  to  stop  all  leaks  in 
one  application.  Do  it  yourself.  No  need  of 
an  expert.  Mail  inquiries  solicited.  E.  L. 
HUBBARD.  Factory  Agent,  175  Grand  Ave., 
Oakland.    Lakeside  2632. 

FOR  SALE — Sampson "  Tractor-  with  John 
Deere  3-bottom  power  lift  plow;  distillate  and 
oil  wagon — all  bought-  new  by  me  and  used 
but  a  short  time,  can  be  bought  topether  or 
separate  at  a  bargain.    Owner,  Fred  H.  Bente, 
333  College  Ave.,  Santa  Rosa. 
"  FOR  SALE — California   Wonder^ConT  lor 
seed.     A  new  white  dent.     Has  averaged  as 
I  high  as  six  good  ears  per  stalk  or  over  300 
I  bushels  per  acre.    Also  fifty  tons  of  ensUage. 
|  A  great  money  maker.    Order  now.    Price  35c 
I  per  pound.     James  McKee.  Riverside.  Cal. 
CORY'S  THORNLESS  MAMMOTH  BLACK- 
berry — large  berry,  small  seed:  ripens  early. 
The  kind  you  have  been  looking  for.  Good, 
strong  plants  now  ready.    Write  for  descrip- 
tive price  list.     Wm.  Mortenson,  R.  A.  Box 
209,  Lodi,  Cal. 

REMANUFACTUREDPIPEl 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  AU  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 

WANTED — Position  as  manager  of  ranch. 
20  years'  practical  experience.  10  years  in 
San  Joaquin  valley.  Can  drive  and  repair 
trucks,  tractors  and  autos.  Address  454, 
20th  St..  Richmond. 

""MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley,  La  Mesa,  California. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipptd. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
~ '  $2,000  HOLT  "30"  FOR  SALE — in  (rood 
condition;  tracks  almost  new;  and  a  five- 
Disk  Moline  plow.  Address:  J.  M.  Nelson,  16 
N.  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Calif.   


HOLT  30-CATERPILLAR — new  tracks,  en- 
gine recently  overhauled.  5  disc  plow,  8-ft. 
double  disc  harrow.  A  bargain.  $2,000.  Fair 
Oaka  Ranch.  Willets.  

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BURBANK'S  Thornless  Blackberry  plants. 
Price  reasonable.  Orders  taken  for  spring  de- 
livery.    Variety  Farm,  Clovis,  Cal. 

SUDAN  —  We  want  to  buy  Sudan  grass 
seed.  Send  us  samples.  Bomberger  Seed  Co.. 
Modesto.  Cal. 

~  WANTEB-^Used^e^ft^Double^Disk  in  A-l 
condition.  142  R.  B,  Alum  Rock  Ave.,  San 
Jose. 


1U1  MM  l,A.>l»B. 


$2,500  DOWN  SECURES 
220  A.  Missouri  Farm  with 
5  horses,  3  cows  bull,  hogs,  150  poultry,  ma- 
chinery, convenient  R.  R.  city  high  school, 
etc.  Tillage  is  productive  loam  soU;  raises  big- 
crops;  40-cow,  sheep  and  hog  pastures;  woven 
wire-fenced;  estimated  3,000  cords  wood,  mil- 
lion feet  oak  timber.  New  house,  two  barns, 
one  new  one,  other  buildings.  $6545  gets 
everything;  $2500  down,  balance  easy  terms. 
Full  details  page  88.  Strout's  Fall  Catalog 
Farm  Bargains  23  States:  copy  free.  STROUT 
FARM  AGENCY.  531  AF,  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FOHTSALE-^-Choice  1919  crop  alfalfa  seed. 
Also  1919  crop  black  amber.  Sorghum  seed. 
R.  D.  Westfall,  Grower,  Colusa,  Cal. 
~ FOR  SALE— 40  acres,- alfalfa  ranch;  goodT 
new,  seven-room  house,  big  barn.  L.  Skad- 
sheim,  Winton,  Merced  Co..  Cal.  

fe^^fTi*  FIRST-CLASS 
TS-T**»-Lt5C  CHINESE  HELP 
Cooks,  Porters,  Farm  Hands,  General  Housework 
ONG  FOON,  I  Brenham  Place,  San  Francisco 
Telephones.  Kearny  3941.   China  190 
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SURE  IN 
RESULTS 


Gombault's 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

THE  ACCEPTED  VETERINARY  AND  HUMAN  REMEDY 

A RELIABLE,  safe  and  active  blister  and  counter  irritant- -is  used  successfully  by  the  very 
best  stockmen  everywhere.       The  very  fact  that  it  is  both  "reliable  and  safe"  for  anyone 
to  use  is  of  particular  interest  especially  to  those  who  are  not  veterinarians  or  within  reach 
of  one;  and  when  you  consider  that  many  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  are  buying  and  using  it, 
you  can  well  believe  it  is  a  valuable  and  reliable  veterinary  and  household  remedy. 

i  NOT  ONLY  SEE  WHAT  OTHERS  SAY,  BUT  SATISFY  YOURSELF  BY  TRYING  IT 


CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

AS  A  HUMAN  REMEDY  IS 

Penetrating  —  Soothing  —  Healing 

It  is  generally  true  that  an  external  remedy  that 
ia  good  for  the  animal  is  also  good  for  the  human 
body,  and  Gombault's  Caustic  Balaam  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  In  fact,  we  sincerely  be- 
li  iv  that  there  is  no  liniment  or  external  remedy 
on  the  market  that  is  as  good  or  as  safe  and  re- 
liable to  applv  to  the  human  body  as  Caustic 
Balaam.  We  can  safely  recommend  it  in  all 
eases  where  an  external  application  could  benefit. 
It  is  also  cheaper  according  to  cost  because  it  re- 
quires very  little  and  that  little  is  effective. 
A  Safe  and  Reliable  Germ  Killer 
Caustic  Balaam,  applied  at  once  to  any 
bruise  or  flesh  wound,  aa  soon  as  it  stops  bleeding 
and  is  thoroughly  washed,  will  prevent  blood 
poison  nnd  cause  it  to  heal  at  once  with  scarce- 
ly any  soreness.  Persistent,  thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic  ailments,  and  it  can  always 
be  us*d  on  any  case  that  requires  an  external  ap- 
plication, with  perfect  safety,  and  good  results. 

Veterinary  surgeons  use  Caustic  Balsam. 
Many  recommend  it.  Why?  Because  it 
is  a  safe  remedy  for  their  customers  to  use 
and  it  brings  satisfactory  results. 

Never  Failed  To  Do  Its  Work 

I  am  in  the  saw  mill  business  and  keep  from 
twenty  to  thirty  head  of  stock  all  the  time.  I  have 
t>  •  n  using  your  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  for 
the  last  ten  years  and  I  have  tried  it  for  every 
known  lameness  and  it  has  never  failed  to  do  the 
work  yet.  I  have  cured  sweeny  and  never  take 
them  from  the  wagon.  I  have  tried  it  on  oxen's 
necks  with  good  results.  Hoping  this  will  be  some 
benefit  to  some  stock  owner,  • 

Clarence  J.  Henley,  MaplcsvUlc,  Ala. 

Information  on  special  cases  freely  given. 
The  accepted  Human  and  Veterinary 
Remedy  of  the  World. 

Sure  Cure  For  Rattle  Snake  Bites 

Have  used  Gombault's  Caustic  Belsam  for  years 
and  wouldn't  be  without  it.  It  will  not  only  do 
what  is  claimed  for  it,  but  it  is  also  a  sure  cure  for 
rattle  snake  bites,  if  taken  in  time.  We  have  saved 
two  horses  and  one  cow  with  it.  Thought  you 
might  want  to  put  this  in  your  list  of  cures,  as  so 
many  use  Caustic  Balsam,  It  might  save  them  a 
horse  or  cow  some  time  if  they  knew  sbout  it. 

S.  H.  Felt,  Hartford,  Michigan 

Caustic  Balsam  will  absolutely  remove  all 
poisonous  secretions  and  create  a  healthy 
action. 

Caustic  Balsam  Does  More  Than  Claimed  (or  it. 

Enclosed  please  find  draft  for  which  send  mc 
one  dozen  bottles  of  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam. 
I  have  been  using  your  Caustic  Balsam  for  four  or 
five  years  and  it  does  more  than  you  claim  for  it. 
A  neighbor,  Mr.  Seegar,  had  a  horse  with  a  bad 
case  of  sweeny.  He  could  not  sell  the  animal  for 
♦45.00.  I  advised  him  to  use  your  Caustic  Bal- 
sam and  he  did  so.curing  the  horse  .and  has  since  re- 
fused $100.00  for  ber.  My  niece  had  her  knee 
badly  injured  by  falling  from  a  wagon.  The  doc- 
tors failed  to  effect  a  cure  and  she  began  using 
Caustic  Balsam.  She  is  now  practically  well.  I 
have  also  known  it  to  cure  neuralgia  and  stop 
tooth-ache.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  medicines  f.  r 
man  and  beast.   H.  1).  Sweasy,  Beecher  City,  III. 


Does  Away  With  Firing 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN :- 

I  have  made  manv  fine  cures  with  Gombault's 
Caustic  Balsam.  I  have  cured  bowed  tendons, 
capped  ho  k,  s;  lints,  rincbonc,  sidebone,  shoe  boil, 
quitter,  poll-eyil,  fistula  of  withers  and  many  other 
long  standing  cases.  It  is  either  a  mild  blister  or 
a  fine  counter  irritant:  docs  away  with  firing. 

E.  L.  Seltzer,  Sbelllown,  Md. 

Caustic  Balsam  Does  More  Than  Guaranteed 

I  have  used  Caustic  Balsam  for  the  last  seven 
years  and  found  it  ju«t  as  it  was  recommended, 
and  even  more,  because  it  will  cure  where  other 
medicine  fails  and  I  can  prove  it.  I  can  certainly 
recommend  it-  J.  T.  Sullivan,  Chebanse,  III. 


Twenty  Years  Success  With  Caustic  Balsam 

After  using  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam  for 
twenty  years  I  can  say  it  has  never  failed  to  do 
all  you  recommend  it  to  do.  While  it  seems  high 
to  one  that  has  never  tried  it,  once  a  customer  al- 
ways one.  I  have  used  it  for  twentv  vears  and 
use  no  other  but  it.    V>  .A.M.  Caul. ; ,  Malone.Tex. 

Good  For  Any  Cut  or  Bruise 

I  recommend  your  Caustic  Balsam  for  any  kind 
of  rusty  nail  or  barb  wire  cut  and  has  also  cured 
bad  eases  of  blood  poisoning.  I  am  a  veterinarian 
and  surgeon  and  I  recommend  to  any  man  this 
Caustic  Balsam  as  a  cure  of  what  I  said. 

F.  Max  Scbeibe,  V.S..  Dulce,  N.  Mex 


Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam 

As  a  Liniment  for  the  Human  Body  has  no  Equal 

A  Liniment  that  benefits;  it  kills  pain.     A  home  remedy  for  the  Human  Family 

ALL  TESTS  prove  the  wonderful  efficiency  of  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam 
in  relieving  human  ailments,  such  as  Rheumatism, Neuralgia  Sprains.Sore  Throat, 
Sore  Lungs,  Chest  Cold,  Backache,  Lumbago,  Diphtheria,  all  Stiff  Joints.  It  is 
penetrating,  soothing  and  healing,  and  for  Old  Sores,  Bruises  or  Wounds,  Felons, 
External  Turn.  >rs,(  'anccrs,  Boi  Is, (  orris  orBunionsCaustic  Balsam  has  no  equal. 
It  removes  the  soreness  and  strengthens  the  muscles — in  fact  aids  all 
troubles  where  an  external  application  is  necessary.  We  would  distinctly  say 
to  all  who  buy  it  that  it  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  poisonous  sub- 
stance, and  therefore  no  harm  can  possibly  result  from  its  use. 

THIS  GREAT  REMEDY  literally  works  wonders!  It  removes 
bunches  on  horses  and  other  livestock,  thereby  increasing  the 
value  of  the  animal  fully  50  percent.  A  successful  treatment  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock,  Strained  Tendons,  Founder, 
Windpuffs,  all  Skin  Diseases  or  Parasites,  Thrush,  Diphtheria, 
Pink  Eye,  and  Lameness  from  Spavin,  Ripgbone,  and  other  Bony 
Tumors;  also  all  obstructions  in  circulation,  and  imparts  new  life 
and  vigor.  It  is  a  peerless  remedy  for  all  Throat  and  Bronchial 
Troubles. 

IIfIJ\7  f   Because  Caustic  Balsam  can  be  applied  by  any- 
VV  X  JL  X    •   one  with  safety,  will  do  its  work  well  and  in  no 
way  injure  the  horse,  while  other  blisters  need 
daily  attention  and  care  and  then  are  liable  to  leave  a  blemish. 

If  you  have  a  lame  or  unsound  horse,  YOU  CAN  WELL  AFFORD  TO 

TRY  A  REMEDY  THAT  IS  SO  HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED. 

Information  on  special  cases  freely  given  on  request. 

It  is  FAR  SUPERIOR,  MORE  ECONOMICAL,  and  a  PERFECTLY 

SAFE,  RELIABLE  and  PROMPT  Remedy  to  use  as  compared  with 

any  other  remedy  used  for  like  purposes. 

The  demand  is  produced  strictly  by  its  merits. 

IT  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY  OR  FIRING 

IMPOSSIBLE  TO  PRODUCE  ANY  SCAR  OR  BLEMISH 

IT  IS  THE  SAFEST  AND  BEST  BLISTER 


CAREFUL  FARMERS 

USE  CAUSTIC  BALSAM 

A  Safe  and  Reliable  Anticeptic 

Do  you  turn  your  horses  out  for  the  winter?  If 
so,  we  want  to  call  vour  ntt  ulion  to  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  Horses  which  have  been  used 
steadily  at  wo.k.  cither  on  the  farm  or  rood,  hare 
quite  kit  ly  had  some  strains  whereby  lameness  or 
enlargements  havj  been  caused.  Or  ptrhaps  new 
life  is_  needed  to  ho  infused  into  their  kgs.  Gom- 
bault's Caustic  Balaam,  applied  as  per  directions, 
just  as  you  are  turning  the  horses  out,  will  be  of 
great  benefit;  and  this  is  the  time  when  it  can  be 
used  very  successfully.  One  great  advantage  in 
using  this  remedy  is  that  after  it  is  applied  it  needs 
ao  care  or  attention,  but  does  its  wotk  well  and  at 
a  time  when  the  horse  is  having  a  r  st.  Of  course, 
it  can  be  used  with  equal  success  while  horses  are 
in  tlie  stable,  but  many  people  in  turning  their 
horses  out  woull  use  Caustic  Balsam  if  they  were 
reminded  of  it,  and  tbis  article  is  given  as  a  re- 
minder. 

Found  Nothing  That  Equals  Caustic  Balsam 

Kindly  permit  me  to  express  my  deep  apprecia- 
tion ot  Gombault's  Caustic  Balsam.  I  nave  cured 
sprains,  ringbone,  strained  tendons,  sweeny,  poll- 
evil  with  it  in  fine  shape  and  do  not  see  how  a 
b.tter  liniment  could  be  manufactured.  I  have 
us.-d  many  things  for  removing  puffs  from  horses 
but  have  never  found  any  that  would  equabCaus- 
tic  Balsam.  I  also  had  a  cow  that  had  lump  jaw. 
I  used  Caustic  Balsam  and  cured  it. 

John  H.  Wallgrcn ,  Logan,  Kansas 

Bunches  on  horses  or  any  other  livestock 
•re  unsightly. 

Caustic  Balsam  Prevents  Blood  Poison 

We  have  used  Caustic  Balsam  for  several  years 
and  have  found  it  to  be  unequalcd  for  horses  or 
people.  My  hushand  ran  a  rusty  nail  in  his  hand 
and  blood  poison  ft  in.  We  used  two  applica- 
tions of  Caustic  Balsam  and  the  swelling  and  fever 
1  ft  his  hand  and  arm  and  it  healed  up  without 
any  more  bother.  It  is  slso  as  efficient  for  snake 
bites  and  we  would  not  think  of  being  without  it. 

L.  II.  Globe,  Forest  Grove,  Mont. 

Caustic  Balsam  is  good  for  that  sore- 
feeling  after  baseball  or  football  games. 

A  Splendid  Human  Remedy 

1  think  your  Caustic  Balsam  a  splendid  humnn 
remedy.  \Ve  use  it  foi  cuts,  burns,  sores,  swell- 
ings, sore  throat  nnd  lameness  and  find  it  very 
b.-ncficial.  We  expect  to  keep  it  on  hand  ready 
for  any  emergency. 

Mrs.  Uobt.  B.  Newton,  Columbus,  Miss. 

The  world's  greatest  and  surest  veterinnry 
and  human  remedy.  Has  imitators,  but 
no  competitors. 

Worth  Its  Weight  In  Gold 

1  have  used  Gombsult's  Caustic  Balsam  for  my 
own  horses  and  for  others,  and  it  has  never  failed 
vet.  My  little  girl  had  rheumatism  for  a  longtime. 
Nothing  did  her  any  good  until  we  used  Caustic 
Balsam  and  she  is  all  right.  My  wife  had  throat 
trouble  and  used  Caustic  Balsam  with  great  re- 
sults.   It  is  worth  its  weight  in  cold. 

Dr.  Ira  Le  Dunlap,  V.S.,  Rochester,  Pa. 
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Sulphates  Increased  Alfalfa  1,000% 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges 

LFALFA  YIELDS  have  been  increased 
fifty  to  one  thousand  per  cent  by  use  of 
small  quantities  of  sulphur  fertilizers 
in  careful  experiments  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural    College,    covering  eight 


years  on  various  ranches,  including  a  great  variety 
of  soils. 

These  experiments  had  been  under  way  three 
years  when  Prof.  P.  C.  Reimer  wrote  an  article  on 
the  subject  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  issue  ot 
June  27,  1914.  They  have  been  continued  to  the 
present  and  their  results  have  lately  been  published. 

Curiously,  they  have  conclusively  proved  a  fact 
In  fertilization  which  had  been  overlooked  in  scien- 
tific investigations  of  all  history  previous  to  a  decade  ago.  We  have  been 
told  by  practically  all  the  authorities  that  we  need  worry  about  only  three 
plant  foods  in  practicing  fertilization. 

Sulphur  Necessary  but  Deficient 

Plants  require  ten  different  elements,  but  only  three  were  considered  in 
practice  and  in  experimental  work.  Nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  potash  are  the 
three-  The  most  available  form  of  phosphorus  is  superphosphate;  but  super- 
phosphate gave  remarkable  results  where  other  forms  of  phosphorus  did 
aot.  Superphosphate  is  about  one-eight  sulphur.  Sulphate  of  potash  gave 
results  where  other  forms  of  potash  did  not.  This  fertilizer  is  about  one- 
fifth  sulphur.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  gave  results  where  other  forms  of  nitro- 
gen did  not.  This  is  about  one-fourth  sulphur-  Gypsum  gave  as  good  re- 
|  suits  as  any  of  the  combinations  of  sulphur  with  the  recognized  fertilizer 
elements.  Gypsum  contains 
none  of  the  three  fertilizer  ele- 
ments, but  is  about  one-sixth 
_  sulphur.  Flowers  of  sulphur 
gave  nearly  as  good  results  for 
an  average  of  four  years  as  the 
other  forms  of  sulphur.  This 
is  100  per  cent  sulphur,  but 
must  be  changed  into  a  sul- 
phate combination  in  the  soil 
before  plants  can  use  it. 

Uniformly  in  the  many  ex- 
periments with  alfalfa  on  many 
varieties  of  soil,  the  applica- 
tion of  common  fertilizer  ele- 
ments increased  the  yield  very 
little,  while  almost  as  uniform- 
ly the  application  of  materials 
containing  sulphur  gave  re- 
markable increases  in  yield,  in 
color,  in  quality,  and  in  free- 
dom from  weeds-  The  prac- 
tical question  then  became. 
Which  form  is  cheapest  and 
how  much  actual  sulphur  is 
economical  ? 

Sulphur  100  Ponnds  per  Acre. 

Most  of  the  sulphur  fertil- 
izers were  used  in  the  experiment  in  an  amount  which  would  supply  100 
pounds  of  sulphur  per  acre.  In  several  cases,  however,  more  was  used. 
With  300  pounds  per  acre  and  with  600  pounds  per  acre,  there  was  not 
enough  increase  over  the  yield  from  the  100-pound  applications  in  the  aver- 
age of  four  years'  crops  to  pay  for  the  extra  sulphur.  With  600  pounds  the 
tonnage  for  four  years  was  considerably  less;  for  this  was  applied  as  flowers 
of  sulphur,  which  had  to  change  into  sulphuric  acid' before  it  became  an 
available  sulphate-  The  sulphuric  acid  was  harmful  in  these  quantities, 
though  the  California  Experiment  Station  has  shown  that  sulphuric  acid  is 
a  benefit  on  alkali  land  if  properly  applied. 

Sulphur  Increases  Roots  and  Tops. 

The  various  sulphur  fertilizers  had  a  very  stimulative  effect  on  the 
alfalfa  root  systems,  increasing  their  growth  and  the  number  of  nodules. 
This  enabled  them  to  take  up  greater  quantities  of  other  plant  foods,  mois- 


Which  stack  would  you  rather  grow  from  the  same  acreage?  Sulphate  fertilizers,  including  pore  sul- 
phur and  gypsum,  have  increased  alfalfa  crops  sensationally  where  sulphur  was  too  scarce  in  the  soil. 


ture,  and  atmospheric  nitrogen.  This  made  the  top 
growth  heavier  and  stronger  in  protein.  It  smoth- 
ered the  weeds,  which  grew  abundantly  in  the  plots 
fertilized  with  other  elements- 
Alfalfa  hay  from  sulphur-fertilized  plots  con- 
tained .049  per  cent  to  0.1  per  cent  more  sulphur, 
and  0.93  per  cent  to  1.89  per  cent  more  protein  than 
that  from  check  plots.  The  greatest  difference  noted 
was  on  loam  soil,  where  the  sulphur-fertilized 
alfalfa  contained  15-7  per  cent  protein. 

One  check  plot  produced  hay  containing  only  2.54 
pounds  of  sulphur  per  ton.  It  yielded  at  the  rate  of 
2,160  pounds  per  acre.  A  fertilized  plot  produced 
hay  containing  3.34  pounds  of  sulphur  per  ton.  It 
yielded  at  the  rate  of  10,020  pounds  of  hay  per  acre;  and  this  hay  was  all 
alfalfa,  while  with  the  smaller  yield  a  large  proportion  of  it  was  weeds. 
Soil  Analyses  Proved  Nothing. 
The  soils  used  in  the  experiments  were  analyzed.  The  analyses  gave 
data  which  were  surprising  when  compared  with  results  of  fertilization. 
One  soil  with  .038  per  cent  sulphur  in  the  surface  soil  and  .025  per  cent  in 
the  subsoil  gave  remarkable  increase  when  fertilized  with  sulphates;  while 
another  of  practically  the  same  chemical  composition  gave  no  response  to 
sulphur  fertilization.  This  is  considered  due  to  difference  in  physical  char- 
acter of  the  soils  which  permitted  the  sulphur  in  one  to  become  available 
faster  than  in  the  other. 

Various  Forms  of  Sulphur. 

The  various  forms  of  sulphur  which  have  produced  such  strik- 
ing results  were  flowers  of 
sulphur,  superphosphate,  iron 
sulphate,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, sulphate  of  potash,  sul- 
phate of  magnesium,  sodium 
sulphate,  and  calcium  sulphate 
(gypsum).  Some  of  these,  such 
as  sodium  sulphate,  would  be 
objectionable  on  account  of 
the  residue  left  after  the  sul- 
phate is  used.  Several  are  al- 
together too  expensive.  Some, 
such  as  superphosphate,  and 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  are  high- 
ly desirable  if  phosphate,  or 
nitrogen,  are  needed  in  the  soil. 
These  elements  were  already 
plentiful  in  the  Oregon  soils 
used,  but  they  are  deficient  in 
a  great  many  soils.  In  such 
ri^fioient  soils,  the  extra  cost 
of  these  forms  is  justified- 

Calcium  is  also  plentiful  in 
the  Oregon  soils;  but  is  not  so 
everywhere,  and  may  well  be 
supplied  in  the  form  of  gyp- 
sum or  lime-  Gypsum  is  prob- 
ably the  cheapest  form  of  sul- 
phate fertilizer;  though  the  sulphur  in  it  probably  costs  more  than  the  fertil- 
izer grade  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  Its  greater  availability,  its  harmlessness, 
and  the  other  advantages  of  gypsum  combine  to  make  this  product  probably 
the  most  desirable  fertilizer  for  alfalfa  unless  phosphorus,  nitrogen,  or 
potash  are  deficient. 

Our  California  Experiment  Station  also  emphasizes  the  fact  that  soil  anal- 
yses do  not  furnish  a  safe  basis  for  plunging  in  fertilizers.  Our  recommen- 
dation would  be  to  try  three  or  four  forms  on  acre  sections  of  a  uniform  field 
— say,  superphosphate  on  one,  gypsum  on  another,  sulphate  of  ammonia  on 
another.  The  chances  are  that  sulphate  of  potash  will  not  be  worth  its  cost 
in  most  cases.  Those  who  want  to  get  the  benefit  of  increased  crops  on  a 
reasonably  safe  bet  the  first  year  may  well  spread  gypsum  up  to  600  pounds 
per  acre  on  a  considerable  acreage  this  fall.  It  will  supply  about  100  pounds 
of  sulphur.   If  the  land  leaches  badly,  spread  shortly  before  growing  season. 
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EDITORIAL 

NEW  UNIVERSITY  PRESIDENT. 

ON  TUESDAY  of  this  week  Col.  David  P. 
Barrows  was  chosen  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  re- 
tirement of  President  Wheeler  in  July  last.  The 
new  incumbent  of  the  presidency  is  eminently  qual- 
fied  by  natural  endowments,  training,  experience 
and  notable  attainments  in  scholarship  and  in  public 
affairs  for  the  important  duties  entrusted  to  him. 
During  the  last  24  years  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  University  (except  when  abroad  on  na- 
tional duties),  first  as  graduate  student  and  after- 
ward as  instructor,  and  has  honored  himself  in  the 
eyes  of  his  faculty  associates  by  his  excellent' in- 
structional and  executive  work,  his  unswerving  de- 
votion to  his  duties,  and  by  his  services  to  the  pub- 
lie,  which  grew  out  of  his  university  research  and 
his  instructional  experience.  The  choice  of  Col. 
Barrows  to  the  presidency,  therefore,  meets  the  de- 
sires of  his  academic  associates  and  of  Californians 
generally,  who  have  reason  to  look  forward  to  a 
long,  active  and  successful  career  for  him  in  his 
new  position.  He  is  but  46  years  of  age,  pos- 
sessed of  abounding  health — a  man  to  whom  vigor- 
ous action  of  both  mind  and  body  seems  a  continu- 
ous pleasure.  The  University  is  indeed  fortunate 
to  have  such  a  man  at  the  head  of  its  executive 
affairs. 

From  our  particular  point  of  view  we  are  espe- 
cially gratified  with  the  selection  of  Col.  Barrows, 
because  all  his  attainments  as  a  scholar,  teacher 
and  publicist  are  imposed  upon  a  background  of 
California  rural  life  in  which  his  youth  was  passed. 
He  knows  the  State  and  the  agriculture  of  the 
State — the  latter  in  all  the  breadth  and  depth  of  its 
diversity  and  the  needs  and  requirements  thereof — 
and  his  participation  in  the  agricultural  leadership 
of  the  University  will  be  of  direct  benefit  and  in- 
calculable value  to  our  greatest  and  most  expan- 
sive industry.  • 

SOME  WEATHER! 

Nature,  celestial  aviator  par  excellence,  has 
dropped  some  meteorological  bombs  on  the  garden 
spot  of  the  western  hemisphere  since  our  last 
issue — and  it  will  take  quite  a  run  of  our  normal 
salubrity  to  expurgate  them  from  memory.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  they  were  not  TNT  bombs, 
such  as  fell  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  eastward 
fragments  of  the  country,  breaking  up  nearly  every- 
thing but  the  coal  strike  and  paralyzing  all  busi- 
ness but  politics.  Our  weather  drives  were  of  the 
kind  ordained  from  the  beginning  for  shorn  lambs, 
but  according  to  our  depth  of  fleece  and  degree  of 
endurance,  they  surely  did  lambast  us  sore.  Whether 
they  were  gales  carrying  sand  to  "frost"  the  wind- 
shields of  automobiles  which  persisted  in  facing 
them  on  our  valley  highways,  or  whether  they 
were  gentle  zephyrs  dropping  snowflakes  like 
feathers  on  our  mountains,  they  were  quite  enough 
of  their  several  kinds,  and  we  are  not  wishing  for 
more  blizzards  to  hit  other  parts  of  the  country 
that  we  may  be  stroked  by  the  soft  sides  of  them. 
As  we  write  after  about  a  week  of  their  visitation, 


we  have  to 'conclude  that  these  weather-samples 
have  not  been  so  valuable  for  the  amount  of  wetness 
they  have  brought  as  for  the  disposition  which  they 
betoken  on  the  part  of  the  firmament  above  not  to 
float  over  us  in  everlasting  summer,  but  to  get  busy 
in  throwing  down  the  stuff  which  makes  crops.  On 
Tuesday  the  weather-pranks  are  still  playing  and 
the  Weather  Bureau  sees  in  them  assurance  of  a 
real  rain  which  we  hope  will  come,  not  alone  for 
the  water  it  will  throw  down,  but  also  for  the  spirit 
it  will  lift  up  from  the  pessimism  of  the  unmantled 
weather  prophets,  which  prescribes  that  if  rains 
do  not  come  very  early  they  will  not  come  at  all 
until  Christmas-  We  doubt  if  such  a  view  is  jus- 
tified by  the  facts  and,  if  it  be  in  most  cases,  we 
are  probably  in  for  an  exception  this  year,  as  the 
disturbances  of  the  week  indicate.  Besides,  those 
who  like,  the  prophecies  of  the  sun-spotters  and 
planetary-conjugators  can  find  assurance  in  their 
utterances  that  December  this  year  will  be  a  month 
of  storms  which  will  live  in  history,  and  we  shall 
be  in  luck  if  we  are  not  all  drowned  by  Christmas- 
tide.  Therefore,  agriculturally  speaking,  it  is  up 
to  all  farmers  to  get  in  their  tools  and  seeds  just 
as  fast  as  the  soil  allows,  with  full  confidence  that 
all  who  survive  the  December  storms  of  this  year 
will  live  happily  ever  afterward. 

SAN  DIEGO  ARRIVES! 

It  is  perhaps  not  kind  to  suspect  Saa  Diego  of 
causing  all  the  aerial  disturbances  of  the  last  week, 
and  yet  that  seems  a  more  reasonable  assumption 
than  to  credit  it  to  .sunspots  and  planets  which  do 
not  care  a  whoop  for  California  development.  For 
San  Diego  has  really  arrived  as  the  western  ter- 
minus for  a  straight-away  eastward  railway,  and 
cannot  be  blamed  even  for  stirring  up  the  skies  in 
her  celebration  thereof.  It  is  nearly  sixty  years 
since  San  Diego  began  to  believe  tbat  her  natural 
harbor  and  salubrity  would  surely  connect  her  up 
with  a  direct  line  of  overland  railway,  and  though 
she  has  had  many  disappointments  during  all  the 
time  she  has  lived  amid  the  wreckage  of  financiers 
and  realty  promoters,  San  Diego  has  never  lost 
faith  that  her  peerless  bay  and  climate  would  finally 
put  her  on  the  world-map  of  population  and  great 
trade-routes.  The  experience  of  San  Diego  gives 
the  lie  to  the  old  declaration  that  hope  deferred 
maketh  the  heart  sick,  for  she  has  lived  a  stout- 
hearted and  generous  struggle  from  her  first 
dreams  to  the  day  of  their  realization.  And  yet 
cruel  fate,  which  has  tried  her  sore,  flung  a  part- 
ing defiance  in  her  smiling  face,  for  this  is  the 
record  of  San  Diego's  last  Thanksgiving  as  an  un- 
attached community:     *  . 

SAN  DIEGO,  November  27.— What  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  hetviest  snowfalls  ever  recorded 
in  the  mountain  section  of  San  Diego  County  cov- 
ered that  territory  today,  making  unusual  Thanks- 
giving weather  for  many  resorts.  General  Mana- 
ger Pontius  of  the  San  Diego  and  Arizona  Rail- 
way, whose  formal  opening  will  be  celebrated  next 
Monday,  announced  tonight  that  snow  from  five  to 
seven  inches  deep  lay  on  the  tracks  of  the  road  in 
the  mountains  between  San  Diego  and  Imperial 
counties.  This,  he  added,  was  not  a  serious  matter 
so  far  as  railway  operation  is  concerned  and  can 
interfere  in  no  way  with  the  opening.  He  said, 
however,  that  from  reports  sent  to  him  this  snow- 
fall was  unprecedented  and  was  still  falling  to- 
night. 

And  so  San  Diego,  naturally  beautiful,  capable, 
confident,  was  led  to  her  world-marriage  in  a  snow 
storm!  Snowflakes  nestled  among  the  orange 
blossoms  in  her  fragrant  tresses;  arctic  blasts 
tugged  at  her  silken  robe  and  a  premonitory  pneu- 
monic chill  pierced  her  abounding  bosom.  But 
even  the  fact  will  not  be  so  grievous  as  the  use 
which  rival  resorts  in  our  sunny  south  will  make 
of  the  fact.  San  Diego  must  be  brave  and  remem- 
ber that 

They  who  ascend  to  mountain  tops  will  find 

Their  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  #and 

snow; 

So  they  who  conquer  or  subdue  mankind 
Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Had  San  dlego  been  content  to  live  forever  in  her 
embowered  beauty;  had  she  been  content  to  linger 
always  in  her  sunny  outlook  upon  quiet  waters 
with  no  restless  ambition  to  figure  largely  in  the 
world  beyond,  neither  snow  nor  blast  could  have 
reached  her  in  the  sweetness  of  her  idleness.  But 
when  San  Diego  scaled  the  eastward  mountain  bar- 


rier of  her  encirclement,  she  had  to  face  the  trials 
of  all  those  who  essay  to  climb.  But  San  Diego's 
most  severe  affliction  was  her  last.  Henceforward 
forever  she  will  shine  as  a  gem  of  purest  ray  se- 
rene in  one  of  the  world's  great  circles! 

THE  MEANING  OF  IT. 

We  probably  owe  an  apology  to  sturdy  old  Saint 
James,  who  gave  his  name  to  our  southmost  city 
and  county,  for  feminizing  his  attributes  in  such  a 
shameful  way,  but  it  is  almost  irresistible  when 
one  is  filled  with  worshipful  admiration  for  a  city,; 
a  river,  a  tree,  an  air-plane  or  a  race  horse,  to  rise 
to  terms  of  the  feminine,  and  so  we  "let  her  go 
Gallagher."  And  lest  it  be  taken  that  we  share  in" 
any  gibe  at  San  Diego  and  her  snowstorm,  we  deJft 
sire  to  say  that  the  realization  of  San  Diego's  old 
ambition  for  directly  eastward  connection  by  rail 
and  her  lack  of  satisfaction  of  being  sidled  into  by  , 
a  spur  of  an  overland  line,  have  resulted  in  a  great 
thing  for  the  whole  state.  The  short-line  opening 
to  sea  water  in  San  Diego  bay  will  be  of  incalcu- 
lable, advantage  to  the  great  Imperial  Valley  and 
its  environs  along  the  Colorado  River.  No  one  can 
yet  estimate  the  amount  and  variety  of  products 
which  the  extreme  southeast  of  California  will 
pour  into  the  courses  of  world-trade.  To  limit 
them  to  roundabout  railing  or  to  carry  them  to 
harbors  insecure  or  unopen  to  all  kinds  of  ship- 
ping, is  unfair  to  the  whole  Colorado  river  region. 
Therefore  we  are  very  hopeful  that  Mr.  Pontius 
will  pilot  his  trains  through  the  mountains  which 
lie  between  sun-kissed  San  Diego  and  sun-burned 
Fort  Yuma,  and  never  again  have  a  snowstorm  to 
cover  his  rails.  The  opening  of  the  new  line,  if 
we  count  straight,  gives  California  six  straight  east 
and  west  cuts  by  overland  railways,  and  now  if 
there  is  possible  a  short  line  overland  which  can 
cut  into  the  Humboldt  Bay  region  we  hope  engi- 
neers and  promoters  will  give  attention  to  it. 

WORTH-WHILE  AMERICANIZATION. 

An  American  girl  has  just  started  a  good  job  of 
Americanization  which  should  not  pass  unnoted. 
We  hear  a  lot  about  the  duty  of  Americanizing  the 
foreigners  who  have  come  to  us,  and  we  believe  it 
is  a  true  and  necessary  public  polity  which  should 
be  earnestly  promoted.  But  for  dash  and  pictur- 
esqueness  no  Americanization  to  save  Europen  riff- 
raff from  destroying  us  with  anarchy  can  compare 
with  the  achievement  by  which  I.ady  Astor,  daugh- 
ter of  our  State  of  Virginia,  became  the  first  wom- 
an-member of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and 
was  welcomed  thereto  by  great  cheering  by  those 
who  thus  became  her  political  peers.  For  Nancy 
Lady  Astor  was  not  born  to  her  berth,  but  was 
elected  to  it  on  the.  basis  of  personal  worth  and 
patiAotic  deeds,  by  the  electorate  to  which  her  sex 
was  recently  admitted,  and  she  became  the  first 
woman  qualified  to  write  M.  P.  after  her  name.  The 
event  is  colossal  when  one  seriously  considers  it 
in  its  significance  in  the  ennoblement  of  woman  to 
their  just  sphere,  and  it  is  strikingly  picturesque 
in  its  other  bearings.  From  the  state  which  bears 
a  name  which  is  a  tribute  to  that  most  distin- 
guished Englishwoman,  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  re- 
turns to  England  in  the  third  century  afterward 
a  Virginia  girl  to  take  honorable  place  in  the  great, 
popular  legislative  branch  of  the  British  govern- 
ment. Is  not  this  a  great  stride  in  Americaniza- 
tion? It  occurs  to  us  that  John  Bull  is  the  biggest 
game  in  the  whole  jungle  of  Americanization.  He 
has  high  place  in  the  world,  he  has  property  which 
gives  stability  and  purpose,  he  knows  how  to 
have  humanely  and  he  is  held  to  be  the  greatest 
devotee  to  fair-play  in  the  world.  What  a  great 
start  is  that  toward  Americanization!  We  feel  this 
whole  matter  so  keenly  and  we  see  in  it  such  an 
opportunity  for  world  renovation,  that  we  must 
cry  out  across  continents  and  oceans:  "Go  in, 
Nancy;  we  will  hold  your  bonnet!'' 
'  And  there  is  another  thing  about  it  all  which  Is 
hardly  less  picturesque  in  another  way.  Nancy 
Astor  is  a  commoner,  destined  perhaps  to  become 
one  of  the  few  "great  commoners."  To  emulate 
her  success  or  even  to  sit  beside  her  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  her  husband  can  never  attain.  H£ 
becoming  his  father's  successor  to  an  earldom  he 
can  never  again  become  a  commoner  like  his  wife, 
and  he  can  never  vote  supplies  upon  which  tbs 
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future  of  the  nation  will  depend.  Be  gentle  with 
him,  Nancy,  for  the  sake  of  old  times.  It  is  really 
not  his  fault;  he  was  born  that  way  and  they  say 
be  is  a  pretty  good  sort. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Moat  Give  Pull  Name  aad  AddreM. 

Barley  or  Melilotus. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  9  acres  which  had 
■  a  crop  of  barley  this  last  year,  but  the  land  is  not 
leveled  for  irrigation.     The  land  runs  together 
after  rain,  but  does  not  crack   open  as  adobe. 
Would  you  advise  me  to  sow  all  or  part  of  this  land 
to  sweet  clover  (Melilotus  alba)  as  pasture  for 
i  cows  and  turkeys.    It  is  very  dry  now  and  "old 
I  timers"  say  "no  rain  till  Christmas."    Would  it  be 
I  well  to  sow  before  the  rain  or  after?    Should  land 
'  be  plowed,  or  seed  just  culticated  in? — O-  P.  D., 
Orland. 

The  clover  would  be  good  for  the  land  and  help 
II  to  cure  its  cement-like  action  as  well  as  add  to  the 
1  richness  of  it,  but  we  are  not  sure  that  it  will  please 
I  you  as  a  feed-crop.  Cows  do  not  take  readily  to  it 
||  unless  their  appetites  are  pretty  well  sharpened, 
(i  We  cannot  answer  for  turkeys,  but  presume  it 
|!  would  be  a  good  change  from  mullein.  It  is  a  good 
li  deal  of  a  question  as  to  whether  you  wish  to  serve 
I  yourself  or  your  land  first  and  for  your  immediate 
I  use  perhaps  a  green- feeding  crop  of  barley  or  rye 
I  would  be  a  better  way  to  serve  both  yourself  and 
I  the  land — for  the  pasturing  would  help  the  latter 

I  j  considerably  and  help  carry  your  stock.  Sweet 
M  clover  should  be  sown  early  to  start  while  the  land 
■lis  still  warm.    We  would  not  wait  until  after  the 

II  rains,  but  plow  to  get  in  all  the  seed  mentioned  and 
II  to  get  more  water  into  the  land  also. 

For  Apricot  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  give  the  best  time  to 
II  spray  apricot  trees  and  name  of  best  spray  for 
H scale  and  moss  on  old  apricot  trees.  Is  there  any 
1 1 spray  that  will  help  to  destroy  brown  rot,  and 
II when  to  spray?  What  is  the  cause  of  buds  being 
Hkllled  on  apricot  and  cherry  trees?  Some  cherry 
1 1  limbs  do  not  have  any  fruit  buds  or  growth  buds 
|Jfor  two  feet. — H.  A.  F.,  Mountain  View. 

The  large  lecanium  scales  which  usually  infest 
|l  apricot  trees  are  best  treated  with  a  distillate  spray 
1 1  applied  earlier  in  the  fall,  but  they  may  also  be 
liconsiderably  reduced  by  lime-sulphur,  applied  as 
1 1 soon  as  you  conveniently  can  after  this  date — after 
llgetting  your  pruning  done.  Lime-sulphur  will  also 
|  J  kill  the  moss  and  will  clean  the  bark  of  spores  of 
1 1 brown  rot,  if  you  prune  off  all  the  "mummied" 
llfruits  which  may  now  be  sticking  on.  Brown  rot 
|  (causes  death  of  many  buds  and  twigs,  although 
1 1 there  is  a  bud-blight  caused  by  other  fungi.  The 
I  (best  you  can  do  for  all  these  is  lime-sulphur  wash, 
■shot  on  hard  with  a  force  sprayer  which  will  drive 
lithe  spray  through  the  moss  and  into  all  crevices. 

Corn  Stubble  Land. 

)  To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  corn  stalks  on  land 
■  (that  I  want  to  plow.  Can  I  plow  satisfactorily 
I  {without  getting  rid  of  the  stalks  first?  They  are 
i  [rather  short.  If  I  have  to  get  rid  of  them,  what 
I  lis  the  best  way  to  do  it?  Will  running  a  disc  har- 
I  {row  over  them  do  the  work  satisfactorily,  or  should 

I  cut.  them  and  haul  them  off?— H.  G.  M.,  Paso 
\  Robles. 

It  depends  something  on  the  land  and  the  use 
I  lyou  plan  to  make  of  it.  If  the  land  is  heavy  and 
I  you  can  plant  late  and  have  plenty  of  rain,  you  can 
I  roll  down,  disk  and  plow  under  the  rubbish.  If 
I  your  land  is  light  and  to  be  early  sown,  you  had 
I  better  roll  and  rake  into  windrows  and  burn  before 
I  plowing — getting  off  all  you  can,  for  the  trash  will 
|  dry  out  the  land  too  much.  Why  did  you  not  let 
p  the  stock  go  at  the  problem  a  month  or  two  ago? 

Alligator  Pears. 

To  the  Editor:  In  what  States  do  alligator  pears 
grow,  and  on  what  kind  of  trees?    I  am  under  the 
[  impression  that  the  trees  are  similar  to  any  other 
pear  tree.   Why  are  they  called  alligator  pears? — 
l  Subscriber,  Novato. 

The  avocado  grows  in  Florida  and  California.  It 
|  seems  to  be  about  as  hardy  as  the  orange.  The 
|  'Itree  is  an  evergreen  with  rather  thick  leaves  and 
I  may  attain  a  height  of  fifty  feet  or  more.  It  looks 
I  nothing  like  a  pear  tree  and  the  fruit  is  no  kind  of 
L  a  pear.  It  was  perhaps  called  "alligator  pear"  be- 
I  cause  alligators  may  eat  them  in  Florida,  or  be- 
|  pause  some  varieties  are  dark-green  and  ^amf  vvd 


dismal  looking  when  mature  and  some  varieties 
are  somewhat  pear-shaped.  We  do  not  know  how 
the  name  started,  but  it  ought  to  be  stopped. 

Value  of  a  Leasehold. 

To  the  Editor:  A  has  a  lease  on  B's  ranch  for 
5  years.  B  wishes  to  sell  his  property.  What  re- 
dress, if  any,  has  A.  What  can 'he  require  B  to 
pay  him  for  his  time  and  expense  in  moving  on  B's 
place?  The  lease  has  4  more  years  to  go. — F.  B., 
Loomis. 

If  A  has  a  properly  drawn  lease  without  reser- 
vations, which  gives  B  no  permission  to  terminate 
it  (except  upon  the  basis  of  A's  delinquency  or 
transgression  of  the  terms  of  it),  B  cannot  sell  the 
property  except  as  subject  to  the  lease  giver*  to  A. 
If  B  desires  to  regain  the  right  to  give  immediate 
possession  to  a  purchaser  he  must  buy  back  A's 
lease  at  whatever  terms  they  may  agree  upon.  If 
A  has  not  complied  with  every  condition  incum- 
bent upon  him,  B  can  sue  him  off  the  place.  If  A's 
position  is  impregnable  he  can  compel  B  to  pay 
him  reasonably  for  releasing  the  property.  The 
amount  depends  upon  how  much  the  right  to  pos- 
session and  use  can  be  reasonably  estimated  to  be 
worth. 

Figs  and  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor:  How  shall  I  plant  shoots  from 
chopped-down  fig  trees  next  spring;  also  is  it  advis- 
able to  cut  back  5-year-old  prunes,  which  did  not 
bear,  but  made  too  tall  limbs,  some  9  to  10  feet 
high?— L.  E.  B.,  Lower  Lake. 

We  take  it  you  ask  how  to  grow  fig  trees  from 
shoots  grown  from  stumps  of  old  trees.  Such 
shoots  are  apt  to  be  of  rank,  soft  growth  and  not 
well  suited  for  rooting.  However,  take  the  smaller 
shoots  which  seem  to  be  hardest  or  best-matured 
wood.  If  you  have  none  such,  take  the  bases  of 
the  lai-ger  shoots  with  the  hard  attachment  to  the 
old  wood  below  and  up  to  a  joint  above — pieces 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  long.  Take  these  after 
the  leaves  have  all  fallen  and  put  them  in  a  box  or 
bed  of  sand  in  a  warm  place  and  keep  moist  but 
not  wet.  This  will  heal  or  callus  the  ends  and  per- 
haps start  small  rootlets.  When  in  this  condition 
plant  out — after  the  soil  becomes  warm  and  the 
danger  of  being  soaked  in  cold  water  from  winter 
rains  is  over. 

Do  not  cut  back  the  prune  branches,  but  remove 
some  of  them  entirely  if  they  crowd  or  run  across 
each  other.   They  should  bear  in  the  coming  season. 

Cow  Peas  on  Summer  Fallow. 

To  the  Editor:  If  I  work  my  summer-fallow  well 
and  sow  cow  peas  on  it  about  the  15th  of  April  and 
pasture  it  off,  will  I  get  a  larger  crop  than  if  I 
did  not  plant  anything  on  rry  summer-fallow  and 
kept  it  well  worked  during  the  summer?  I  have 
been  told  that  I  would  lose  no  moisture  if  I  sowed 
cow  peas  as  above  mentioned.  Is  that  so? — Sub- 
scriber, Contra  Costa. 

It  is  not  so-  If  you  allow  cow  peas  to  drink  up 
the  moisture  which  you  are  storing  by  summer-fal- 
lowing, how  can  you  let  it  go  and  keep  it  also?  But 
if  your  summer-fallowing  is  not  primarily  to  save 
moisture  (for  there  are  other  reasons  for  doing 
it),  and  if  your  land  is  moistened  otherwise,  or  if 
the  following  rainfall  is  all  that  a  large  crop  re- 
quires, you  may  get  more  grain  after  pasturing  cow 
peas  on  the  land  than  you  would  from  a  bare  fal- 
low.  Results  depend  on  conditions. 

Faint  bat  Pursuing. 

To  the  Editor:  The  medicine  which  you  pre- 
scribed for  my  horse  did  him  no  good.  Can  you 
give  me  some  information  about  my  bees? — R.  L., 
Sonoma. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  trust  and  for- 
bearance of  our  readers  are  our  greatest  resources. 
Common  people  would  have  written:  "Your  medi- 
cine did  my  horse  no  good;  I  would  not  trust  you 
to  doctor  a  bee" — but  not  so  with  our  selected  con- 
stituency. They  believe  in  probing  the  mass  of  our 
ignorance  until  they  find  something  we  do  actually 
know.  We  did  the  best  we  could  for  the  bees  by 
mail  and  sincerely  hope  our  confiding  subscriber 
did  not  get  stung  again. 

About  Cherries. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  Royal  Ann  and  Napoleon  Bigarreau  cherries? 
Also,  which  is  the  better  root  for  cherries — mazzard 
or  mahaleb? — J.  C.  B.,  Beaumont. 

There  is  no  difference.  For  a  good  depth  of  soil 
and  continuously  adequate  moisture,  with  drain- 
age     prevent  accumulation  of  water,  the  mazzard 
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is  preferable.  Where  there  may  be  less  favorable 
soil  and  moisture  conditions  the  mahaleb  is  held  to 
be  more  hardy  against  such  adversity. 

Upland  Rice. 

To  the  Editor:  Has  upland  rice  ever  been  grown 
in  California.  A  number  of  years  I  saw  it  growing 
in  Southern  Georgia.  It  was  well  filled  and  looked 
to  be  a  fine  crop.  I  believe  in  Japan  they  grow  it 
some  for  feed.  Any  information  you  can  give  will 
be  interesting,  I  believe,  to  many. — D.  P.  P.,  Mo- 
desto. 

Upland  rice  has  been  agitated  in  this  country 
for  half  a  century  within  our  memory,  and  has 
never  scored  any  commercial  significance.  Per- 
haps in  our  revolutions  we  may  come  to  dry  rice, 
but  so  far  all  the  rice  that  counts  is  of  the  wet 
habit  of  growth. 

Feeding  Frosted  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  tell  me  whether  pink 
beans  that  have  been  frosted  (some  ripe,  some 
green)  will  hurt  milch  cows,  if  beans  and  straw 
are  all  fed  together.  If  it  will,  what  is  the  food 
value  of  beans  thrashed  out  for  hog  feed? — F.  M, 
B.,  Hanford. 

There  is  nothing  poisonous  about  beans  and  bean 
straw  which  have  gone  through  a  frost.  The  action 
of  the  frost  is,  however,  such  that  the  juices  are 
spent  and  the  material  is  less  acceptable  to  stock 
and  perhaps  less  digestible  than  when  dried  with- 
out frosting.  In  the  latter  case  some  trouble  might 
be  apprehended  from  feeding  too  much  frosted  fod- 
der of  any  kind.  The  digestive  disease  known  as 
murrain  is  sometimes  traced  to  confining  stock  to 
such  fodder,  which  they  will  not  usually  take  too 
much  of  if  they  have  also  other  feed.  Beans  are 
very  nutritious  and  comparable  as  to  contents  with 
alfalfa  hay.  They  should,  however,  be  crushed  and 
soaked  and  not  fed  alone  nor  in  too  great  quan- 
tities. 


The  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  mill  strike 
in  New  England  has  given  strength  to  the  cotton 
market.    Work  has  been  resumed  in  many  mills. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 


ending  December  1,  1919. 

Rainfall  Temperature 

Past  Seasonal  Normal 

Stations —              Week  To  Date  To  Date  Hiphest  Lowest 

Eureka                        1.24  4.80  9.90  54  34 

Red  Blu«   32  1.38  5.74  70  30 

Sacramento  28  1.00  3.70  70  34 

San  Francisco  46  1.12  4.17  63  38 

San  Jose  16  .73  3.25  66  34 

Fresno  04  .62  2.06  68  30 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .14  .68  3.57  64  26 

Los  Angeles  46  2.31  2.38  62  36 

San  Diego  28  1.73  1.38  62  38 

WinnemucA  76  2.03  1.97  48  — 2 

Reno                              .26  1.11  2.24  60  6 

Tonopah  20  1.26  2.96  56  4 
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Winter  Protection  from  Summer  Injury 


A  group  of  troubles  that  can  be  remedied  next  summer — act  now. 


The  past  year  has  seen  much  loss 
of  fruit  trees  from  troubles  which  are 
due  to  climate  and  not  to  some  in- 
sect or  fungus  against  which  the  fruit 
growers  can  act  directly.  The  meth- 
ods of  studying  climatic  injury  have 
not  been  simplified  as  have  some 
other  phases  of  plant  pathology.  Nev- 
ertheless, certain  diseases  are  known 
to  be  due  to  climate  and  something 
is  known  of  the  conditions  within  the 
plant  which  make  them  possible  and 
some  measures  for  reducing  the  dan- 
ger can  be  taken. 

Sour  Sap  Preventable. 

Sour  sap,  meaning  certain  sudden 
dfing  of  trees  or  branches  in  spring, 
is  a  result  of  cold  shock  on  trees  in 
•xceedingly  active  new  growth-  Pro- 
tecting the  trees  against  high  temper- 
atures within  the  trunk  and  branches 
and  so  avoiding  the  stimulation  to 
excessively  active  growth  early  in 
spring  is  the  main  preventive  meas- 
ure. A  good  coat  of  whitewash  will 
reflect  a  considerable  part  of  the  heat 
from  the  sun  on  bright  winter  days 
and  prevent  much  of  the  rise  in  tem- 
perature within  the  limbs  and  twigs 
which  starts  growth  unseasonably. 
The  rest  period  is  thus  preserved  for 
a  longer  time  without  interruption.  A 
tree  properly  nourished  and  coming 
normally  into  its  winter  rest  period 
in  the  fall  will  be  less  liable  to  in- 
jury than  one  weakened  by  lack  or 
excess  of  water,  red  spiders,  inju- 
dicious late  summer  pruning,  or 
other  cause. 

Water-logging  of  the  soil  at  any 
season  may  cause  symptoms  like  sour 
sap.  Whitewash  is  not  recommended 
is  this  case. 

Winter  Die-back. 

Winter  die-back  in  walnuts,  figs 
many  other  trees,  affecting  especially 
young  and  vigorous  plants  growing 
under  very  favorable  conditions  is  a 
drying  out  of  imperfectly  ripened 
wood  under  conditions  of  exposure  to 
low  temperature  and  excessive  atmos- 
pheric drying.  Lack  of  soil  moisture 
in  winter  may  accentuate  the  trouble. 
Many  young  walnut  trees  have  been 
observed  to  lose  their  leaves  by  freez- 
ing and  not  by  natural  ripening  this 
fall.  The  ends  of  the  shoots  and  their 
buds  are  not  fully  matured,  that  is, 
they  have  not  accumulated  a  proper 
store  of  reserve  plant  food,  and  with 
leaves  gone  no  more  can  be  elaborat- 
ed this  fall.  This  is  shown  by  a  soft 
green  succulent  texture  and  much 
flattened  or  angular  outline  as  op- 
posed to  a  stiff  woody  texture,  round 
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outline  and  brown  color.  What  these 
trees  need  to  bring  them  through  as 
well  as  possible  is  adequate  mois- 
ture in  the  soil  and  protection  against 
excessive  atmospheric  drying  and 
against  warming  up  by  the  winter 
sun.  A  good  coat  of  whitewash  is  the 
most  practical  measure  for  protect- 
ing the  top.  Where  the  immaturity 
is  noticeable  clipping  off  the  most  im- 
mature parts  of  the  shoots  will  doubt- 
less be  beneficial  by  reducing  evap- 
oration. 

Trunk  Injury. 

In  recent  years  many  young,  vigor- 
ous trees  have  shown  serious  injury 
to  the  trunks,  especially  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  Trees  up  to  several 
years  of  age  may  be  affected,  but  it  is 
especially  the  younger  ones  which  are 
liable  to  suffer.  The  inner  bark  and 
wood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cambium 
are  affected  and  often  the  tree  is 
girdled.  Early  in  the  season  nothing 
is  visible  unless  the  trunk  is  cut  into. 
Oranges,  prunes  and  various  trees 
have  suffered  and  often  under  most 
favorable  conditions  in  the  best  lands. 
The  injuries  do  not  become  apparent 
until  the  following  summer,  when  the 
trees  suddenly  fail  and  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  observant  growers  have 
suspected  fungus  or  other  infectious 
diseases.  More  or  less  gummosis  may 
accompany  the  trouble  and  probably 
there  is  often  complications  with  va- 
rious infections.  Low  temperature 
affecting  trees  which  are  imperfectly 
ripened  because  of  excess  vigor  is  the 
cause  of  this  trouble.  The  conditions 
when  discovered  should  be  treated  by 
cleaning  the  wounds  and  disinfecting 
with  Bordeaux  paste,  but  much  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  prevention  by 
coating  the  trees  in  winter  with 
whitewash  and  protecting  the  crowns 
either  with  loose  %arth  or  by  wrap- 
ping with-  cornstalks  or  similar  mate- 
rial to  prevent  warming  up  by  the 
winter  sun.  When  frost  danger  is 
completely  over  the  coverings  should 
be  removed,  since  they  may  harbor 
pests  or  by  the  moisture  occasion 
brown  rot  or  other  infections. 

Frozen  Boots  on  Nursery  Trees. 

Every  year  many  nursery  trees 
come  to  the  Agricultural  College — 
some  before,  some  long  after  setting 
— which  have  had  the  roots  dried  or 
frozen,  or  both-  When  the  bark  of 
the  roots  is  cut  into  it  is  found  to  be 
rather  dry  and  has  dead  brown  specks 
or  spots.  Such  treeB  fail  to  grow  and 
become  a  source  of  serious  loss.  Pro- 
fessor J.  C.  Whitten  has  given  us  un- 
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published  data  showing  that  the 
roots  of  even  hardy  trees  are  very 
tender  to  cold  and  are  easily  injured 
by  even  slight  freezing.  The  roots  of 
all  nursery  stock  should  be  protect- 
ed from  drying  and  frbm  the  slight- 
est frost  It  appears  that  there  is 
danger  of  injury,  both  by  cold  and 
drying,  where  the  digger  is  run  under 
the  trees  and  they  are  allowed  to 
stand  before  lifting- 
Many  trees  from  nursery  shipments 
show  a  dark,  water  logged  condition 
in  the  sapwood,  the  bark  being  nor- 
mal. Such  a  condition  has  been 
traced  in  many  cases  to  winter  flood- 
ing or  other  water  injury  in  the  nur- 
sery often  combined  with  freezing. 
Such  trees  should  not  be  sold  as  first 
class,  but  if  they  are  set  under  favor- 
able conditions  and  get  a  good  start 
they  will  often  make  good  trees. 

Deciduous  nursery  trees  have  some- 
times been  infected  with  the  brown 
rot  fungus  of  citrus  fruits  or  a  very 
similar  one  when  heeled  in  a  wet  sit- 
uation, causing  the  bark  to  rot  Nur- 
sery stock  on  receipt  by  the  orchard- 
ist,  or  at  latest  on  planting,  should  be 
whitewashed  and  given  most  careful 
attention  to  prevent  freezing  of  roots 
or  drying.  * 

Black  heart  of  apricots  appears 
from  study  by  approved  pathological 
methods  to  be  caused  by  a  fungus. 
However,  since  only  young  and  suc- 
culent trees  are  affected,  winter  in- 
jury may  be  a  pre-disposing  condition 
and  winter  whitewashing  should  help 
to  prevent  this. 

Protect  Young  Trees  from  Frost 

Certain  plants,  like  young  citrus 
trees,  avocados,  or  young  figs  in  very 
frosty  localities,  may  not  be  suffi- 
icently  protected  by  whitewashing, 
and  should  have  covers  of  burlap, 
cornstalks,  tules  or  some  other  con- 
venient material  with  the  soil  mound- 
ed up  about  the  crowns  of  the  trees. 
Some  plants,  like  tomatoes,  gradually 
lose  vitality  and  die  in  a  continuous 
low  temperature  without  actual  freez- 
ing. 

An  excellent  discussion  of  these 
topics  is  given  in  Bulletin  218  of  the 
California  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  by  R.  E.  Smith  and  E.  H- 
Smith,  and  in  Bulletin  231,  pp.  372-373, 
fig-  90.  These  bulletins  are  not  now 
available  for  distribution  from  the 
University,  but  should  be  accessible 
in  public  libraries  and  many  private 
libraries.  In  Bulletin  218,  pages  1051- 
1052  treat  obscure  freezing,  1053-1055 
winter  sunburn  and  peculiar  effects 


of  disturbing  the  rest  period,  1067- 
1069  die-back  and  other  injuries  front 
winter  drouth  and  cold,  1069-1I71  and 
1074  effects  of  excessive  soil  water  in 
winter  and  drouth  in  summer,  1065 
and  1098  sour  sap,  1155  pear  black  J 
leaf,  1177  die-back  of  young  walnut 
trees.  California  Experiment  Station 
Circular  204  discusses  sour  sap,  etc.,  I 
briefly. 

Whitewash  is  Most  Valuable. 

Measures  for  preventing  winter  in- 
jury consist  then  in  securing  as  fa- 
j  vorable  moisture  conditions    in  the 
,  soil  as  possible  with  irrigation  or  pro- 
I  visions   for  drainage   where  needed, 
I  and   in   whitewashing   the  trees    in  I 
early    winter.     Carefully  conducted 
:  experiments  by  Dr.  J-  C.  Whitten,  now 
|  Professor  of  Pomology,  University  of 
|  California,  have  shown  that  a  good 
coat  of  whitewash  reflects  the  heat  of  - 
the  sun  from  the  limb  or  twig  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  be  absorbed,  so  that 
a  twig  that  is  not  whitewashed  warms 
I  up  much  more  than  one  which  is  well 
coated.    This    rise    in  temperature 
greatly  accelerates  evaporation  from 
I  the  twig,  causing  it  to  dry  out.  It 
I  also  tends  to  break  the  rest  period, - 
I  causing  a  slight  growth  prematurely."^ 
I  This    invisible    starting    to  growth 
greatly  weakens  the  resistance  of  the 
buds  and  tree  generally.    A  white- 
i  washed  branch  may  not  he  visibly 
:  different  from  another  in  spring,  but 
actually  may  be  in  much  better  con- 
dition, as  shown  by  resistance  to  win- 
ter injury  and  subsequent  success  is 
setting  and  maturing  a  crop. 

A  good  whitewash  should  stick  un- 
til spring.  Bodies,  main  limbs,  and 
as  far  as  practicable  the  whole  tree 
should  be  covered  for  most  complete 
results.  The  following  formula  is 
suggested: 

Quick-lime    5  pounds 

Salt   %  pound 

Sulfur   H  pound 

Slake  the  lime  slowly  with  water 
and  add  the  salt  and  sulfur  while  it 
is  boiling.  Add  enough  more  water 
to  make  a  good  wash.  This  is  good 
for  whiteVashing  the  bodies  of  trees 
in  the  fall. 

This  whitewash  should  also  have 
considerable  fungicidal  value  and 
j  help  in  preventing  certain  serious 
'  winter  infections-  It  may  be  applied 
with  a  brush  or  strained  and  applied' 
with  a  sprayer.  We  have  no  intima- 
tion that  whitewashing  can  ever  in- 
jure a  tree  in  any  way  or  in  the  least 
measure. 


Do  Hay  Prices  Force  Dairymen  to  Quit?. 


The  question  has  been  raised  how 
much  a  dairyman  can  afford  to  pay 
for  alfalfa  hay  and  continue  in  the 
dairy  business.  There  are  many  fac- 
tors that  have  a  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  a  full  discussion  of  them 
would  take  up  considerable  space;  in 
fact  it  involves  the  entire  subject  of 
dairy  economics.  A  brief  mention  of 
the  main  factors  may,  however,  suffice 
and  will  be  of  interest  to  many  sub- 
scribers. 

The  returns  that  a  dairyman  se- 
cures from  his  herd  depends  more  on 
the  kind  of  cows  he  has  than  on  any 
other  single  factor.  He  may  have 
cows  that  will  average  less  than  half 
a  pound  of  butterfat  a  day,  or  such 
as  produce  one  or  one  and  one-half 
pounds  or  more  per  day  for  the  entire 
lactation  period.  Cows  do  not  begin 
to  differ  as  much  in  the  amount 
of  feed  they  eat  as  in  their  pro- 
duction, since  the  latter  is  deter- 
mined by  the  feed  eaten  over  and 
above  maintenance  requirements  for 
repair  of  body  tissues  and  the  con- 
tinued exercise  of  vital  functions. 
About  one-half  of  the  feed  eaten  by 
dairy  cows  goes  to  provide  energy  for 
sody  maintenance;  the  other  half  is 
used  for  the  elaboration  of  milk,  and 
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stands  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  milk  secretion.  An 
average  dairy  cow  will  eat  about  25 
to  30  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay  per  day,  de- 
pending on  the  quality  of  the  hay  and 
its  water  content;  25  lbs.  is  a  good 
average  figure,  and  she  will  produce 
on  this  feed  about  three-fourths  of  a 
pound  of  butterfat  In  other  words, 
it  takes  approximately  33  lbs.  of  al- 
falfa hay  of  average  quality  to  make 
a  pound  of  butterfat  in  the  case  of 
such  cows,  and  a  ton  of  alfalfa  will 
therefore  produce  somewheres  around 
60  lbs.  of  butterfat.  Hence,  if  this  is 
worth  75c  a  pound,  a  ton  of  hay  will  j 
bring  an  income  of  $45  as  marketed  i 
through  the  cow.  Under  ordinary  | 
California  conditions  the  feed  is  the 
largest  item  in  the  cost  of  milk  pro- 
duction, amounting  to  at  least  50  per 
cent  on  the  average.  Other  items,  in 
the  order  of  their  importance,  are 
labor,  depreciation  of  cows,  bulls  and 
equipment,  taxes,  insurance  and  in- 
terest on  investment;  veterinary 
services  and  medicines,  etc.  Fifty  per 
cent  of  $45  is  $22.50,  so  that  the  con- 
tention of  some  dairymen  that  they 
cannot  make  money  on  their  cows  by 
feedhtg  alfalfa  hay  worth  $20  a  ton 
is  not  correct,  even  if  they  keep  only 
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cows  of  a  medium  production,  which 
no  man  has  any  business  to  do  if  he 
can  help  it  least  of  all  when  he  has 
to  buy  his  hay-  If  he  raises  his  own 
alfalfa,  he  receives  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  production  and  the 
market  price  on  the  hay  by  feeding  it 
on  the  ranch,  so  that  even  if  he  is  not 
making  much  money  on  his  cows,  he 
is  ahead  the  profit  made  on  growing 
the  hay. 

But  an  average  production  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  butterfat  per 
day  per  cow,  or  say  200  pounds  for 
the  year,  is  unsatisfactory  under  mod- 
ern conditions  of  dairying;  it  can  be 
raised  'by  gradually  eliminating  the 
low  producing  cows  in  the  herd  that 
do  not  yield  any  net  profit  for  the  feed 
and  care  bestowed  on  them,  and  by 
feeding  the  good  cows  according  to 
their  production,  giving  each  about  a 
pound  of  grain  feed  for  every  five 
pounds  of  milk  produced,  in  addition 
to  the  hay.  Additional  grain  feeding 
will  cause  a  direct  increase  in  pro- 
duction of  from  12  to  20  per  cent  in 
case  of  good  dairy  cows  fed  alfalfa 
only.  It  will  also  cause  an  increased 
milk  flow  during  the  balance  of  the 
lactation  period  after  grain  is  no 
longer  fed,  and  will  put  the  cows  in  a 


good  body  condition,  which  is  of  ad- 
vantage both  as  regards  the  milk  pro- 
duction during  the  following  lactation 
period  and  the  size  and  thriftiness  of 
the  calves  dropped. 

By  eliminating  unprofitable  cows, 
by  feeding*  those  retained  in  the  herd 
some  grain,  and  by  grading  up  the 
herd  through  the  use  of  a  pure-bred 
bull  of  a  family  of  good  producers, 
the  dairy  farmer  will  be  able  to  srad- 
ually  increase  the  returns  from  his 
herd.  If  this  has  been  improved  so 
that  the  cows  average  a  pound  of  but- 
terfat for  each  day  in  the  year,  they 
will  bring  in  75c  for  the  amount  of 
hay  eaten  daily,  which  will  not  be 
far  from  30  lbs.  With  such  cows  a 
ton  of  hay  will  produce  about  67  lbs- 
of  butterfat,  worth  at  present  prices 
$50.25;  one-half  of  this,  or  $25.13  it 
to  be  charged  to  the  feed,  thus  yield- 
ing a  profit  of  $5.13  per  ton  of  hay 
eaten,  if  this  is  worth  $20  a  ton.  A 
dairyman    keeping   good    cows  will 

!  therefore  have  no  occasion  to  worry 

1  about  high  feed  prices.  The  latter 
are  accompanied  by  high  prices  for 
milk  and  butterfat,  and  if  he  fails  to 

'  make  any  money  on  his  cows,  it  is  be- 
cause he  has  not  done  what  he  can  do 

I  to  improve  the  herd. 
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OTORIZE  THE  FARM 


AFTER  doing  much  of  the  market  hauling  of  thirty-two  farmers  around 
Eden  Prairie,  Minnesota,  with  a  motor  truck  on  Goodyear  Cord  Pneu- 
matic Truck  Tires,  Mr.  C.  P.  Page  states:  "I  would  not  use  solid  tires  again  under 
any  consideration.  Hills,  mud  and  storms  don't  stop  the  big,  tractive  Goodyear 
Cords.  Their  cushioning  is  saving  truck  repairs  and  depreciation.  They  also  are 
saving  gasoline  and  oil.  I  now  haul  more  milk  and  other  loads  in  less  time, 
find  the  work  far  easier,  and  note  that  the  pneumatics  save  our  roads.  Several 
people  have  adopted  them  as  a  result  of  my  experience  with  Goodyear  Cords." 


THE  experience  described  above  affords  an 
excellent  example  of  what  pneumatic  truck 
tires  are  accomplishing  for  farmers.  Every  limi- 
tation hitherto  placed  on  the  farm  use  of  motor 
trucks  by  solid  tires  has  been  removed  with  the 
perfected  pneumatic  tire.  For  this  reason, 
Goodyear 's  pioneer  work  in  developing  cord 
pneumatic  truck  tires  has  been  extremely  op- 
portune; it  has  led  to  the  more  extensive  use  of 


farm  trucks  during  a  serious  scarcity  of  farm 
labor.  Now,  farmers  are  finding  it  extremely 
advantageous  to  employ  Goodyear-Cord- 
equipped  trucks  with  other  time-saving  motor 
units  and,  thus,  to  motorize  their  work  quite 
completely.  Special  information  concerning 
the  use  of  pneumatic-tired  trucks  on  farms  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 
Company  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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Irrigation  Prevented  Orange  Freezing 


(Written   for  Pacific  Rural 

This  is  a  tale  with  a  moral  that  ran 
off  at  a  very  surprising  angle.  Cold 
weather  is  approaching.  Frosts 
threaten  fruits,  so  I  decided  to  inves- 
tigate a  little  and  find  just  how  much 
an  orange  grower  might  save  by  hav- 
ing orchard  heaters  and  a  good  supply 
of  crude  oil  ready  for  any  winter 
freezes. 

John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  are  the 
names  of  two  friends,  each  of  whom 
own  Valencia  groves.  Doe  did  not 
smudge  during  some  very  cold  nights 
and  I  understood  that  his  fruit  had 
been  very  badly  hit.  Roe  did  smudge 
and  his  fruit  was  saved.  That  con- 
trast seemed  an  excellent  one.  So  I 
went  to  Doe.  "Jack,"  says  I,  "gimme 
the  details  upon  how  much  money  you 
lost  by  not  smudging  last  winter.'' 

"Didn't  lose  a  cent,"  he  said.  "Dick 
Roe  spent  $4,000  in  fuel  and  labor  on 
his  Valencias,  to  say  nothing  about 
expense  of  equipment,  and  I  got  a 
dollar  more  a  box  for  my  fruit  than 
he  did." 

Ouch!  That  was  all  wrong,  so  an 
explanation  was  demanded.  Doe  sim- 
ply took  advantage  of  his  irrigating 
plant  and  the  cold-combatting  influ- 
ence of  well  water  to  overcome  the 
frost.  (The  extra  dollar  a  box  was  a 
streak  of  luck  depending  upon  a  break 
of  the  market  and  had  no  reference  to 
the  merits  of  the  fruits.)  This  is  the 
way  he 'Sid  it. 

He  had  all  his  orchard  furrowed  out 
and  ran  his  pump  long  enough  to  get 
the  water  all  set  so  that  a  very  small 
stream  would  trickle  down  each  fur- 
row without  flooding  things  too  much 
in  about  15  hours'  run.  Then  he  shut 
it  off  and  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  start 
the  pump  in  order  to  get  action.  Then 
he  watched  the  weather  and  the  fore- 
cast very  carefully  and  whenever  a 
freeze  seemed  probable  he  went  out 
about  four  in  'the  afternoon,  started 
the  pump,  attended  to  anything  that 
needed  attention,  and  at  bed-time 
crawled  under  the  blankets  and  let  it 
freeze  if  it  could.  Meanwhile  Roe 
waited  for  his  alarm,  and  when  it 
rang  crawled  out  from  his  warm  blan- 
kets, went  out  into  the  chilly  night, 
directed  a  gang  of  men,  breathed  a  lot 
of  oil  soot,  footed  a  big  bill  and — 
saved  his  crop.  Practically  ,  everybody 
who  relied  on  neither  water  nor  oil, 
but  stayed  under  their  blankets  and 
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let  it  freeze,  lost  their  Valencias,  un- 
less they  were  in  a  very  favorable 
location,  so  Roe  actually  saved  a  lot 
of  money  by  his  smudging.  Also  he 
was  on  the  safe  side.  His  oranges 
came  through  untouched.  Doe's  or- 
anges were  on  the  ragged  edge  of  dis- 
aster, for  the  large  majority  were  hit 
some,  but  they  were  saved  just  enough 
by  the  water  to  make  a  recovery  into 
marketable  fruit.  For  a  while  in 
spring  he  was  doubtful  if  he  would 
get  anything  from  them.  He  just 
barely  got  by,  but  persons  in  like^  lo- 
cations who  gave  their  fruit  no  pro- 
tection were  absolutely  knocked  out 
by  it,  and  the  crops  on  many  Valencia 
orchards  went  for  nothing  but  low 
grade  fertilizer. 

The  theory  is  this  in  irrigation 
against  frost.  Well  water  in  the  vi- 
ainity  is  naturally  at  a  temperature  of 
about  72  degrees,  winter  or  summer. 
It  will  give  off  a  mist  when  coming 
in  contact  with  the  cold  air.  1.  It 
takes  lots  of  cold  to  make  that  mist 
come  from  the  water.  2.  It  tafies  lots 
of  cold  to  lower  the  temperature  of 
both  mist  and  other  water  down  to 
freezing  temperature.  3.  An  immense 
amount  of  cold  is  used  up  to  make 
that  water  turn  to  ice  (or  frost),  and 
it  is  difficult  for  the  air  above  that 
water  to  get  much  colder  than  the 
water.  Since  it  takes  several  degrees 
below  freezing  to  affect  an  orange, 
small  trickles  of  water  all  through  an 
orchard  provide  a  great  protection.  It 
would  not,  it  must  be  understood,  pro- 
tect against  a  very  serious  freeze,  par- 
ticularly when  the  air  is  moving. 
However,  smudging  also  is  difficult 
then. 

Doubtless,  having  the  ground  well 
supplied  with  moisture  enabled  the 
tree  to  build  up  touched  fruits  quicker 
than  they  would  recover  where  the 
ground  was  dry.  The  system  unfor- 
tunately cannot  be  operated  success- 
fully in  connection  with  smudging,  as 
wet  ground  would  prevent  the  travel 
necessary  in  filling  and  lighting  the 
pots. 

For  those  who  intend  to  try  this 
plac  of  frost  protection,  Roe  particu- 
larly emphasizes  the  necessity  of 
starting  the  water  before  dark  when 
frost  threatens.  If  a  person  waits 
till  the  frost  comes,  he  will  wait  too 
long. 


Prune  Tree  Fifty  Years  Old 

(Written   for  Pacific   Rural   Press   by   Leon    Thomas,  Gilroy.) 


The  question  has  been  asked  very 
often  by  those  who  are  about  to  pur- 
chase a  prune  orchard  and  who  are 
not  familiar  with  prune  growing,  how 
long  will  a  prune  tree  bear  or  how 
long  will  a  prune  orchard  live?  The 
writer  has  always  answered  these 
questions  by  saying:  A  prune  tree 
will  live  indefinitely  with  good  care- 
I  contend  that  the  life  of  a  fruit  tree 
is  longer  than  the  life  of  man.  I  am 
basing  my  judgment  on  a  prune  tree 
on  my  father's  ranch  which  is  •  50 
years  old. 

A  hard-shelled  almond  was  planted 
fifty  years  ago  by  my  uncle,  C-  R. 
Thomas,  now  a  fruit  grower  of  this 
section.  When  the  tree  was  several 
years  old  it  was  grafted  about  5  feet 
from  the  ground.  At  that  time  they 
did  not  know  what  a  French  prune 


was,  but  called  it  a  poor  man's  plum. 
The  reason  for  this  was  on  account  of 
the  fruit  being  so  sweet. 

This  old  (poor  man's  plum)  tree  to- 
day is  5  feet  in  circumference  one  foot 
from  the  ground.  It  is  very  close  to 
30  feet  high — bears  regularly  and 
never  has  been  bothered  with  borers. 
Last  year  it  produced  400  pounds  of 
green  prunes,  which  were  picked  by 
myself  and  family.  The  tree  is  In  per- 
fect health  and  was  so  heavily  loaded 
that  two  limbs  broke  from  it. 

This  story  is  not  intended  to  boost 
our  ranch  as  it  is  not  for  sale,  nor  is 
it  a  bragging  contest,  but  merely  to 
enlighten  those  who  are  anxious  to 
know  that  their  orchard  will  not  die 
shortly  after  they  purchase  it,  pro- 
vided they  give  the  trees  the  chance 
they  are  entitled  to. 


Gophers  Killing  Plum  Trees 


According  to  W.  C.  Jacobsen,  Super- 
intendent of  Rodent  Control  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  a 
large  acreage  of  alfalfa  and  a  great 
many  fruit  trees  in  some  of  the  Re- 
clamation districts  in  northern  Yolo 
county  have  suffered  seriously  from 
the  depredations  of  pocket  gophers. 
Grain  lands  have  been  literally 
honeycombed  by  the  surface  burrows 
of  this  pest,  and  since  the  grain  has 
been  removed  and  the  stubble  burnea 
the  gophers  are  making  severe  inroads 
into  alfalfa  fields  and  young  orchards. 
On  300  acres  of  plum  trees  over  200 
young  trees  could  be  readily  lifted  out 
of  the  ground,  the  tap  roots  having 
been  cut  off  within  a  few  inches  of  the 


surface.  An  alfalfa 'field  which  has 
had  a  good  stand  for  the  past,  two 
years  has  been  so  invaded  as  to  have 
only  one-third  of  the  crop  as  was  the 
case  before  the  invasion  of  this  rodent 
pest.  Methods  and  means  of  control 
are  quite  difficult  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil.  However,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  flood  a  large 
area  and  drown  as  many  as  possible 
before  proceeding  with  poisoning  and 
trapping.  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Gould,  of  Yolo  County,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Jacobsen,  made  the 
tour  of  inspection  and -reports  that  his 
commission  will  lend  every  effort  and 
assistance  to  the  land  owners  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  gopher  outbreak. 


Our  Message 
to  you: 

Spray  now  for  healthier  trees — stimulated  growth- 
better  fruit — more  of  it,  and  better  prices. 

Our  Advice 
to  you: 

Do  it  with  a 
BEAN    POWER  SPRAYER 


Three  new  power  sprayers  are  plat  ed  in  our  line 
this  year.  We  call  them  Simplicity  Sprayers.  They 
are  compact,  efficient  machines — the  most  simple  and 
most  easily  operated  machines  ever  built.  May  we 
send  you  a  description  of  these  outfits?  Use  the 
coupon. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

138  W.  JULIAN  ST.,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 
H9  HOSMER  ST.,  LANSING,  Midi. 


(Clip  Out  and  Mail.) 
BEAN   SIMMY   PUMP  CO., 
138  W.  Julian  St., 
San  Jose,  Calif. 

Please  send  me  your  Sprayer  catalog  without  obligatioa 


to  me.  I  have  acres  of. 

Name   

Address   
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Sprays  for  Prunes  and  Peaches 


To  the  Editor:  Is  it  necessary  to 
apray  French  prune  trees;  and  if  so, 
when  and  with  what?  My  prune 
trees  dropped  their  leaves  early  in  the 
fall  and  later  in  the  fall  sprouted 
again  and  some  of  them  blossomed. 
Some  of  the  trees  in  spring  get  leaves 
but  make  no  great  growth.  They  stay 
small  all  summer  and  their  edges  be- 
come brown.  Which  spray  is  best  on 
a  peach  tree  in  fall  and  spring?  Is 
bluestone  and  lime  all  right,  and  if  so, 
which  is  the  best  mixture? — P.  K.  G., 
Dinuba. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  no  spray  will 
help  the  trouble  which  you  mention. 
The  chances  are  that  the  trees  do  not 
have  enough  water  through  the  sum- 
mer. People  frequently  think  they 
are  irrigating  heavily,  but  when  they 
dig  down  after  an  irrigation  they  find 
that  the  water  has  not  penetrated 
very  deep.  The  reason  your  trees 
sprouted  this  fall  was  the  rain  we 
had,  as  near  as  we  can  guess. 

Occasionally  the  shot-hole  fungus 
works  on  prune  trees,  deadening  the 
buds  so  that  they  either  do  not  come 
out  in  the  spring  at  all,  or  make  very 


narrow,  sickly  leaves.  Generally 
such  buds  can  be  easily  pulled  off, 
and  you  can  see  a  stringy,  syrupy 
substance  as  you  pull  them  off.  The 
spray  for  this  disease  is  Bordeaux 
Mixture  (bluestone  5  lbs.,  lime  5  lbs., 
and  water  50  gallons).  Dissolve  the 
bluestone  by  putting  it  in  a  bag  and 
hanging  it  just  under  the  surface  of 
a  barrel  of  water  containing  25  gal- 
lons. Slake  quicklime  separately,  and 
mix  these  solutions  in  equal  quanti- 
ties whenever  you  are  ready  to  spray 
For  the  shot-hole  fungus  your  first 
spray  should  have  been  applied  not 
later  than  November,  but  since  we 
have  had  no  rains,  the  chances  are 
that  you  will  still  be  in  time. 

If  the  fruit  trees  have  scales  or 
moss,  the  best  spray  will  be  commer 
cial  crude  oil  emulsion,  applied  as 
soon  as  you  get  the  trees  pruned,  the 
sooner  the  better.  On  peach  trees 
shot-hole  fungus  is  called  peach 
blight,  and  it  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment mentioned  for  prunes.  In  both 
cases  a  spray  of  commercial  lime  sul- 
phur should  be  applied  in  the  spring 
just  as  the  buds  are  breaking. 


Do  Not  Pick  Green-Colored  Oranges 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  very  much  in- 
terested in  the  excellent  article  in  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press,  November  8,  on  or- 
ange maturity  test;  but  am  sorry  for 
one  statement  you  have  made  there, 
as  it  is  liable  to  lead  some  growers 
astray.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  valu- 
able information  in  this  article,  but 
the  statement  under  the  heading, 
"Mature  Poorly  After  Picking,"  near 
the  bottom  of  the  second  column  is  a 
mistake,  and  any  grower  who  follows 
the  procedure  outlined  there  will  sure- 
ly come  to  grief.  You  state  "the  or- 
ange '  grower  who  picks  too  green 
merely  has  his  fruit  shoved  to  one 
side  until  it  gets  ripe  enough  to  qual- 
ify for  packing.  This  it  will  do  with 
some  delay.  Both  color  and  sugar 
will  develop  when  the  fruit  is  off  the 
trees  and  it  will  become  a  valuable 
product."    This  is  positively  contrary 


to  the  law.  You  will  note  by  referring 
to  Section  9  df  the  amended  orange 
law,  that  the  oranges  must  have  at- 
tained at  least  25  per  cent  yellow,  or 
orange  color,  before  picking.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  they  test  8  to  1  at  the 
time  of  picking,  but  must  reach  this 
test  before  packing,  but  if  picked  be- 
fore the  25  per  cent  color  is  attained, 
they  are  a  dead  loss  and  must  be  de- 
stroyed. 

They  may  be  picked  and  shipped 
upon  attaining  a  70  per  cent  color,  re- 
gardless of  the  test  so  far  as  the  fresh 
fruit  law  is  concerned,  but  the  ex- 
change will  not  allow  fruit  which  does 
not  show  an  8  to  1  test,  regardless  of 
color,  to  be  shipper  as  Sunkist. — 
Chas.  F.  Collins,  Tulare  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner. 

The  statement  referred  to  was 
meant  to  apply  strictly  to  the  sugar 


No.  l 

TOP  DRESSING 
TALKS 


HEN  yon  get  ready  to  buy  nitrogenous  fertilizers  for  orchards,  truck  crops, 
toy  dressing  erass,  grain,  corn  or  cotton,  let  us  tell  you  about 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

,  ARCADIAN  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article  that  has 
done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past,  now  specially  kiln- 
dried  and  screened  to  make  it  fine  and  dry.    Ammonia  25%'%  guaranteed. 

Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

The  Great  American  Ammoniate 

For  mle  by:  CALIFORNIA:  San  Francisco;  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal 
A  Fertilizing  Co.,  Pacific  Guano  Si  Fertilizer  Co.,  Western  Meat  Co.,  California  Fertilizer 
Works,  Los  Angeles;  Pacific  Guano  Si  Fertilizer  Co.,  Pacific  Bone  Coal  Si  Fertilizing  Co., 
Agricultural  Chemical  Works,  Mauser  Packing  Co.,  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Ltd.,  South- 
ern California  Fertilizer  Co.    OREGON:  North  Portland;  Union  Meat  Co. 


For  Information 
ns  1o  applica- 
tion, write 


The  (?<@^t£  Company  vl^tZti 


510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


test,  though  it  does  not  seem  to.  Un- 
der the  heading,  "When  to  Pick,"  it 
will  be  seen  that  picking,  even  for  a 
test,  was  to  be  delayed  until  sufficient 
color  had  developed,  then  if  a  person 
was  fooled  about  ripeness  in  relation 
to  the  sugar  test  he  would  still  have 
valuable  fruit.  Color  is  a  thing  that 
can  be  known  while  the  fruit  is  on 


the  tree.  The  sugar  test  is  determined 
after  the  fruit  is  off.  Mr  Collins" 
statement  makes  very  plain  the  im- 
portant fact  that  picking  of  fruit  too 
green  in  color  will  not  be  permitted, 
but  that  picking  fruit  too  "green"  in 
interior  development  can  be  permitted, 
if  shipment  is  delayed  until  ripeness 
develops. — D.  J.  W. 


Grading  Walnuts 


To  the  Editor:  How  are  walnuts 
graded?  What  is  meant  in  the  quoted 
prices  by  the  term  "budded"?  Why 
do  not  the  Franquettes  appear  in  the 
quoted  prices? — J.  H.  Y.,  Meridian. 

Walnuts,  as  commercially  shipped, 
are  graded  through1  a  screen  with 
square  holes,  measuring  one  and  one- 
thirty-second  inches  square.  The  so- 
called  NO.  1,  sold  by  the  California 
Walnut  Growers'  Association,  are  the 
nuts  which  do  not  pass  through  this 
screen,  and  the  No.  2's  are  those  which 
pass  through.  Budded  varieties  are 
graded  through  a  similar  screen  with 
holes  measuring  one  and  three-six- 
teenth inches  square.  The  Diamond 
Brand  Buds  do  not  pass  through,  and 
the  Golden  State  Buds  are  those  which 
fall  through. 

Practically  the  entire  planting  of 
walnuts  in  California  in  recent  years 
has  been  one  of  several  budded  vari- 
eties.   These  varieties  are  the  Pla- 


centia  Perfection,  the  Eureka,  Fran- 
quettes, Earhardt,  Mayettes,  and  sev- 
eral others,  which  are  grafted  or  bud- 
ded onto  black  walnut  roots  in  order 
to  secure  a  more  uniform  production 
than  is  possible  on  planting  seed- 
lings. Practically  all  of  the  Fran- 
quettes producing  nuts  of  commercial 
value  are  grafted  upon  black  walnut 
roots. 

This  variety  is  in  many  cases  sold 
on  sample  because  the  quality  varies 
so  widely  when  produced  in  different 
sections  of  the  State,  under  varying 
climatic  and  soil  conditions.  There  is 
not  a  heavy  enough  production  of  this 
variety  as  yet  to  warrant  handling  on 
a  regular  commercial  basis,  as  the 
trade  in  many  parts  of  the  country  is 
not  familiar  with  it.  However,  the 
price  on  Franquettes,  if  of  good  size 
and  containing  light-colored,  plump 
meats,  is  as  high  as  any  of  the  other 
varieties  produced  today. 


•y 


"It  Clears  the  Land 

"Bill  sold  me  this  place  cheap — he  couldn't  make  it  pay. 
Labor  was  scarce, and  the  job  of  clearing  out  this  old 
orchard  without. five  men  to  help  looked  too  big  for  him. 

"He  didn't  know  what  a  cinch  it  would  be  to  blast  the  old  trees  out 
with  dynamite.  Looks  like  a  two  years'  job  by  the  old  methods  but 
no  more  cutting  and  stump  grubbing  for  me! 

"I'll  blast  them  out,  roots  and  all,  with 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

We  use  dynamite  for  all  sorts  of  work  on  our  place — planting  trees, 
digging  ditches,  and  post  holeV,  clearing  land,  cultivating  between  the 
rows  of  our  bearing  orchards  and  doing  a  hundred  other  things  Never 
knew  there  were  so  many  ways  to  save  labor  on  heavy  farm  or  orchard 
work  until  I  sent  to  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  for  a  copy  of  their  68 
page  book,  'Progressive  Cultivation'." 

Better  send  for  this  book — you  can  get  it  for  the  asking.  It'll  help 
you  to  improve  both  your  farm  and  your  bank  account.  Sign  the 
coupon  and  mail  it  today! 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1025     Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 

Hercules  Powder  Company,  1025  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation.  ** 

1  am  interested  in  dynamite  for    

Name   


Address 


1 
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California  Bee  Buzzings 


UTAH  BEES  E1TDAKGEB 
CALIFORNIA. 


The  shipments  of  bees  has  com- 
menced to  arrive  from  other  states,  a 
carload  of  600  having  recently  arrived 
from  Utah,  in  the  Corona  district.  It 
takes  a  great  deal  of  effort  for  the 
beekeepers  of  the  State  to  extend  a 
glad  hand  to  these  shippers  at  a  time 
like  this  when  there  has  been  practi- 
cally no  honey  flow  since  June,  the 
bees  having  become  weak  and  so  badly 
in  need  of  feed  that  disease  spreads 
through  them  like  wildfire.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  say  that  anyone 
in  the  State  has  an  apiary  of  bees  en- 
tirely free  from  disease,  and  the  time 
has  come  when  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  clean  up  all  disease  in  an 
>  apiary  and  keep  it  clean  when  there 
are  apiaries  with  more  or  less  disease 
all  around  you. 

It  is  possible  for  any  man  to  clean 
up  his  apiary  so  that  the  best  bee-in- 
spector in  the  State  could  not  find  a 
trace  of  foul  brood,  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  there  is  no  source  of  fur- 
ther contagion  nearby. 

There  are  hundreds  of  apiaries  in 
this  State  that  are  reported  free  of 
disease  by  inspectors,  that  if  left 
alone  and  without  any  other  source  of 
contagion  for  a  year  would  show  signs 
of  disease  in  50  per  cent  of  the  col- 
onies. What  protection  has  a  beeman 
got  who  Is  trying  to  keep  his  apiary 
free  of  disease  when  the  law  allows 
an  outside  bee  keeper  from  another 
State  to  bring  in  his  bees  ano\  place 
them  right  down  beside  him.  Appar- 
ently the  newcomer's  bees  may  be 
clean  but  all  practical  beekeepers 
know  that  an  apiary  can  be  cleaned 
up  for  inspection. 

Beekeepers  owe  a  great  deal  to  the 
efforts  of  our  county  bee-inspectors, 
but  none  knows  better  than  they 
how  futile  his  efforts  are  when  api- 
aries are  a  half  and  a  quarter  mile 
apart. 

The  California  beekeepers  realize 
this  and  do  not  attempt  to  overstock 
a  range,  but  keep  their  apiaries  at 
least  a  couple  of  miles  apart  and  fur- 
ther, according  to  the  range.  They 
know  they  cannot  exist  in  the  State 
without  this  protection.  The  wander- 
ing beekeepers  do  not  intend  to  re- 
main. They  merely  wish  the  cream 
of  the  early  honey  flow  to  build  up 
their  bees  and  they  are  then  off  to  an- 
other State  to  obtain  the  honey  flow 
there  which  they  can  gather  because 
they  were  able  to  strengthen  and  in- 
crease their  bees  from  the  orange 
blossom  honey  flow  in  California. 
They  do  not  care  how  crowded  the 
range  is  in  California,  for  it  is  not  im- 
portant for  them  to  make  a  large  sur- 
plus of  honey  here  for  that  can  be 
gathered  in  another  State-  It  is  abso- 
lutely essential,  however,  for  the  local 
beekeeper,  as  his  very  livelihood  de- 
pends upon  it.  The  honey  industry  in 
California  means  over  a  million  dol- 
lars a  year  to  the  State,  so  it  is  time 
now  for  the  State  to  take  up  this  prob- 
lem while  the  bee  Industry  is  still 
struggling  for  existence.  —  C.  G. 
Standeford,  Los  Angeles. 


I'RKI'ARING  BEES  FOR  WINTER. 


"Anything  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well"  may  be  particularly 
applied  to  the  bee  industry.  The  per- 
fect colony  goes  into  winter  free  from 
disease,  with  a  strong,  vigorous  queen, 
ample  stores,  strong  in  young  bees,  a 
contracted  entrance,  and  no  super 
room,  if  possible.  This  will  assure 
you  a  minimum  of  winter  loss  and  a 
colony  that  will  attain  results. 

A  weak,  starving  colony,  to  the  com- 
mercial apiarist,  does  not  justify  feed- 
ing. Two  o,r  three  such  colonies,  how- 
ever, may  be  united  upon  a  well-fed 
colony  of  25  to  60  lbs.  of  winter  stores, 
depending  upon  the  locality.  One 
good,  vigorous  colony  is  worth  three 
mediocre  ones  during  a  honey  flow, 
and  that  is  more  than  you  may  expect 
if  you  carry  three  weak  colonies 
through  winter  on  what  you  should 
have  given  one.  So  select  your  best 
queens,    feed    them    well,    kill  the 


queens  in  the  others,  transfer  them 
to  supers  and  set  them  over  your  se- 
lected ones  with  one  thickness  of 
newspaper  between-  Three  days  later 
you  may  shake  the  bees  out  of  the 
super  combs  and  remove  them.  All 
brood  should  have  been  removed 
from  the  upper  colonies  and  inserted 
in  the  brood  nest  before  uniting. 

All  feed  that  has  been  scorched  will 
kill  any  colony  to  which  it  is  fed 
through  dysentery.  Thin  syrup  and 
out-door  feeding  both  excite  brood 
rearing,  which  is  too  expensive  to 
even  consider  at  this  time,  but  espe- 
cially desirable  for  spring  manipula- 
tion. 

From  each  colony  remove  the  combs 
you  expect  to  fill  with  syrup  and 
stack  them  tightly  in  the  house  away 
from  robbers.  Using  a  can  with  a 
row  of  fine  holes  punched  from  the 
inside  out,  fill  your  combs  on  both 
sides  over  a  tub  of  thick  syrup,  hang 
in  supers,  and  feed  in  the  evening  to 
prevent  wholesale  robbing.  Feed  what 
you  will  at  one  feeding  and  you  will 
attain  better  results  with  considerable 
less  consumption.  Sulphur  all  dry 
combs  and  stack  them  away  from 
mice,  watching  them  once  a  month  for 
moth. — G.  C.  Carpenter. 


IMPERIAL  VALLEY  BEEKEEPERS 
MEET. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Impe- 
rial Valley  Honey  Producers'  Co-op- 
erative Exchange  was  held  in  EJ  Cen- 
tro,  on  Monday,  November  5.  Charles 

B.  Justice,  General  Manager  of  the 
California  Honey  Producers'  Co-oper- 
ative Exchange,  gave  an  address  which 
covered  all  angles  of  the  business  for 
the  past  year.  He  freely  stated  where 
mistakes,  had  been  made  as  well  as 
successes.  His  talk  was  straight  from 
the  shoulder  and  made  so  much  clear 
that  the  workings  of  the  Exchange 
received  many  words  of  praise-  Ev- 
ery member  present  expressed  himself 
as  being  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
first  year's  work.  All  agreed  to  stand 
up  and  be  stronger  for  the  Exchange 
the  coming  year. 

The  members  brought  their  wives 
and  families  with  them,  so  that  a  de- 
lightful picnic  luncheon  was  had  in 
the  Park.  Each  family  had  provided 
a  big  basket  of  good  things  to  eat. 
Surely  this  meeting  will  lead  to  many 
gatherings  of  the  members  and  their 
families  as  well  as  to  a  closer  friend- 
ship and  mutual  good  will. 

The  following  directors  and  officers 
were  elected:  Wm.  Gunterman,  Pres- 
ident;  Wm.  Moores,  Vice-President; 

C.  P.  Dandy,  Secretary-Manager;  W. 
J.  Hill  and  Wm.  Hilderbrandt,  Direc- 
tors. Our  members  are  a  strong  lot 
for  co-operation  and  this  Local  Ex- 
change will  be  one  of  the  strong  links 
in  the  California  Honey  Producers'  Co- 
operative Exchange  in  the  future. — C. 
P.  Dandy,  El  Centre 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTT1  S(  S. 


Watsonville  district  ships  1955  cars 
of  apples  to  date,  with  prospect  of 
1000  more. 

On  September  26,  8,771  boxes  of 
apples  were  exported  from  New  York 
to  South  America. 

Emperor  grape  shipping  will  be  fin- 
ished by  the  time  this  note  appears. 
An  early  frost  hit  the  grapes. 

A  Watsonville  apple  packer  is  in 
trouble  for  packing  inferior  apples  un- 
der the  "California  Fancy"  label. 

Sacramento  and  Butte  counties  are 
both  reported  to  have  shipped  the  first 
carload  of  oranges  east  this  year — 
November  7. 

Production  of  Spanish  Almeria 
grapes,  which  compete  with  our  Em- 
perors, is  estimated  not  to  exceed  44,- 
000,000  pounds  as  against  a  normal 
crop  over  52,000,000  pounds. 

The  charge  of  injurious  price  set- 
ting preferred  against  the  California 
Associated  Raisin  Co.  is  to  be  argued 
in  Washington  November  20.  Presi- 
dent Wylie  M.  Giffen,  A.  E.  Sunder- 
land, and  F.  H.  Wilson  have  gone  to 
testify.  ^ 


n»  CHEMIST^. 

"genuine  <Kn]jf  is 
always  uniform" 

At  every  Giant  Powder  plant  the  chemical  laboratory  con- 
trols the  processes  of  manufacture.  They  make  continuous 
tests  that  insure  the  unvarying  high  quality  of  Giant  Powders. 
Each  pound  of  Giant  Powder  is  exactly  like  every  other 
pound  of  the  same  grade.  Such  uniformity  means  economy, 
efficiency,  safety.  Professional  users  of  Giant  Powders — 
miners,  quarrymen,  contractors — all  know  that  the  name 
"Giant"  stands  for  utmost  dependability  in  explosives. 
When  you  have  land  to  clear,  trees  to  plant,  subsoil  to  be 
broken  ot  ditches  to  be  blasted,  tell  your  dealer  to  get  for 
you  one  of  the  Giant  Farm  Powders— Eureka  Stumping  or 
Giant  Stumping.  Don't  accept  any  ordinary  dynamite,  bnt 
insist  on  genuine  Giant  Powder,  bearing  the  Giant  trade 
mark  on  every  box. 

A  posra/will  bring  you  our  book.  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Paw* 
dcrs."   Its  52  pages  are  full  of  short-cuts  and  labor-saving  methods. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

^"Everything  for  Blasting" 
216  Fir*  National  Bank  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices ;  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 


STUMPING 


1 


Farm  Powders! 


EUREKA 


Deciduous 
Citrus 
Ornamental 


Vines  and  Roses 


Write  for  Our 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 

A  Real  Practical 
Planters'  Guide. 


Our  Catalogue  lists  and  describes  every- 
thing we  grow — hundreds  of  tried  varieties- 
Gives  many  useful  hints  on  planting,  prun- 
ing, irrigation  and  other  important  details 
connected  with  successful  fruit  growing. 
This  Catalogue  will  be  found  interesting  to 
both  the  beginner  and  the  professional  hor- 
ticulturist.   It  is  sent  free  on  request. 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 
Fresno  .California. 


404  HOI.I.AM* 
BUILDING 


WAGNER'S 
IMPROVED 


RHUBARB 

PT  ATW  lVOYV  Growere  making  $1000 
r  l'i-'  1  IV  \J  TT  and  over  per  acre 
annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Special  prices  for  Immediate  planting.  Also 
berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  to  the 
originator,  I.  B.  WAGNER,  Rhubarb  and 
Berry  Specialist,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


442-441  Snusvme  St. 
San  Francisco,  fal. 
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TO 


DECREASE 
H.  C.  L 


You  must 


INCREASE 
PRODUCTION 


Every  acre  of  your  farm 
should  be  made  to  pro- 
duce its  utmost.  This  can 
be  done  by  feeding  and 
strengthening  the  soil. 
It  must  be  supplied  with 
sufficient  of  the  elements 
necessary  to  produce  big 
crops. 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 


Are  scientifically  manu- 
factured to  meet  Califor- 
nia soil  conditions  and 
crop  necessities.  They 
are  made  from  animal 
products  containing  the 
necessary  elements  to 
feed  your  crops. 


Send  for  our  new 
Fertilizer  Booklet. 


Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


AVOCADOS  IN  THE  SAN 
JOAQUIN. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

As  a  tropical  fruit,  originating  in  a 
moist,  warm  climate,  it  seems  ques- 
tionable how  profitable,  horticultu- 
rally  and  commercially,  avocados  will 
be  in  the  hot,  dry  climate  of  interior 
California.  Their  popularity  in  South- 
ern California  is  rivaled  north  of  the 
Tehachapi  by  only  an  occasional  gar- 
den tree  and  a  very  few  small  com- 
mercial plantings.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  is  on  the  ranch  of  C.  Ed. 
Meyers,  several  miles  above  Lemon 
Cove,  in  the  foothills  of  Tulare  county, 
in  a  section  admirable  for  citrus  and 
other  tender  fruits  wherever  the 
ground  is  level  enough  for  orchards. 

His  trees  are  all  Harmons,  with  the 
exception  of  one  Ganter  and  four  or 
five  other  varieties,  which  are  of  too 
recent  planting  to  prove  their  merits. 
The  older  trees  were  set  out  five  years 
ago  last  April  and  have  flourished  ex- 
ceedingly, averaging  approximately  25 
feet  from  the  ground  and  having  a 
very  large  spread.  The  Ganter  has 
had  more  water  than  the  others  and 
it  is  thought  for  that  cause  has  set 
more  fruit.  It  had  more  than  150 
fruits  in  1918  and  something  over  200 
this  year,  though  this  season  no  accu- 
rate count  was  kept.  Consequently  the 
combination  of  fine  growth  and  early 
bearing,  since  a  good  crop  the  fourth 
year  is  surprising,  makes  Mr.  Meyers 
feel  very  optimistic.  All  of  the  crop 
is  arranged  for  by  a  San  Francisco 
physician  for  diabetes  patients. 

Avocados  for  Diabetes. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  fruit  is  excel- 
lent for  that  disease.  A  visitor  once 
wanted  to  purchase  some  fruit,  but 
none  was  ripe,  so  he  secured  a  lot  of 
leaves,  explaining  that  tea  made  from 
them  was  prescribed  when  fruit  was 
unavailable. 

In  this  section  these  two  varieties 
are  safe  from  frost  injury  to  the  fruit, 
the  bloom  coming  when  spring  frosts 
are  about  over,  and  the  Harmons  be- 
ing harvested  in  September  and  the 
Ganters  in  October.  Mr.  Meyers 
states  that  the  bloom  is  exceedingly 
heavy  and  apparently  abundant  irri- 
gation is  needed  to  make  them  stick. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  dooryard 
trees  on  a  Lemon  Cove  ranch,  several 
years  older  and  a  third  of  the  size  of 
the  Meyer  trees,  apparently  from 
scanty  irrigation,  seem  to  set  fruit 
quite  well.  Frequent  irrigation  seems 
to  be  needed  to  make  growth,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  a  number  of  dooryard  trees 
in  the  valley. 

Highly  Ornamental. 

Avocados  can  be  highly  commended 
for  a  garden  at  least.  Their  beautiful 
appearance  and  large  .growth  com- 
mends them  for  shade  trees  by  one's 
house- 

The  success  <.f  the  seedling  tree  at 
Visalia,  referred  to  in  the  Rural  Press 
recently,  and  the  serious  injury  of 
other  trees  in  a  supposedly  frostless 
location  in  Fresno  county,  indicates 
that  frost  resistance  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  variety. 


POLLENIZER  FOR  IXL  ALMONDS. 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  me  as 
to  what  is  the  best  pollenizer  for  the 
IXL  almond.  My  orchard  is  planted 
to  Texas,  IXL,  Drake,  and  Nonpareil 
in  rotation.  The  IXL  is  a  shy  Dearer 
and  I  am  told  that  I  should  graft  in 
with  either  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra  or  the 
Peerless.  Which  one  would  you  pre- 
fer and  would  every  fifth  tree  in  a 
row  be  sufficient? — C.  J.,  Arbuckle. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  should  furnish  proper 
pollen  for  IXL;  and  it  is  next  highest 
in  market  value.  If  you  graft  into  the 
tops  of  your  IXL's  you  will  have  some 
difficulty  separating  varieties.  That 
might  serve  as  an  emergency  measure 
to  get  pollenizing  blossoms  quickly; 
but  you  will  probably  find  more 
permanent  satisfaction  in  filling 
empty  spaces  with  Ne  Plus  or  work- 
ing over  an  occasional  entire  tree.  A 
good  sized  branch  in  every  fifth  tree 
should  do  the  work,  but  it  will  be 
done  better  if  you.  can  have  a  few 
stands  of  bees  among  the  trees.  Don't 
depend  on  neighbor's  bees  unless  they 
are  close  and  plentiful. 


{This  is  one  of  a  series] 


The  Longer  you  Wait 
The  Tougher  They  Get  - 

This  applies  to  scale  and  mealy  bug, 
The  eggs  of  aphis  and  red  spider. 

Think  of  what  your  trees  have  done  for  you — 

Give  them  a  rest, 

Free  from  pests  and  production; 

Watch  them  respond  in  the  Spring, 

Reap  the  results  in  the  Fall. 

ZENO 

Will  renovate  and  stimulate  your  trees. 

ZENO 

Is  an  internationally  used 

Miscible  oil  spray,  and  these  are  reasons  why 

It  has  proved  the  best  by  years  of  test. 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Eastbay  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

(formerly  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.) 

of  Emeryville  Station  [Oakland]  California 

T.  O.  McCLURE,  Director  of  Research 

[Zeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company, 
Exchange,  or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 


PRUNE  TREES 

THAT  PRODUCE 


When  it  comes  to  trees,  it  pays  to 
plant  the  best.  Our  trees  are  all 
budded  from  parent  stock  of  proven 
productiveness  and  quality.  The 
scions  are  carefully  selected  by  trained 
experts  and  the  budding  is  done  in  the 
most  skillful  and  scientific  way. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


Elmer  Bros. Nursery 


"The  Nursery  (hat  Helped  lo  Made  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous" 
76  So.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  California 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Cneapeat  and  moat  efficient  fertilizer  —  Highly  concentrated  —  Dry.  OH»r- 
lesa  —  No  weed  seed  or  foreign  matter — a  natnral  fertiliser. 


Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
2.5Of0  Ammonia 
1.25%   Phosphoric  Acid 
4.00%   Potash  Water  Soluble 
1 5.00%  Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CALL)  OR  WRITE!  US— 

phone         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARNY  1542  429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

S3)  s.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


"THE  only 
pruncr 
made  that  cut* 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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Our  Corn  Better  than  Eastern 


(Written  for  PadBc  Rural  Preta  by  G 

Field  corn  raised  in  California  this 
year  will  probably  total  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  50,000  tons. 

We  figure  that  there  is  approxi- 
mately 35,000  acres  planted  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  State  and  that  the 
yield  will  be  considerably  over  a  ton 
to  the  acre. 

Consumption  of  corn  in  California 
is  based  largely  on  the  price  in  com- 
parison with  other  feeds. 

The  1918  crop  is  estimated  at  about 
35,000  tons  and  the  largest  part  of 


R.  McLrod  of  the  Sperry  Flour  Co.) 

how  much,  as  most  of  the  Eastern 
corn  went  into  the  Los  Angeles  mar- 
kets. Most  of  the  corn  brought  in 
originated  in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and 
the  eastern  portion  of  Colorado. 

From  a  milling  point  of  view  Cali- 
fornia corn  is  better  than  Eastern 
corn.  The  variety  of  corn  that  has 
produced  the  best  crops  here  is  a 
cross  between  a  Flint  and  a  Dent. 
The  milling  yield  on  this  variety  is 
excellent,  the  color  is  good  and"  the 
flavor  equal  to  any  Eastern -corn  ob- 


Callfornla  Indian  corn  hati  increased  rapidly  In  popularity  as  a  money  crop.  When  properly 
cured  it  is  preferred  by  the  millers.  It  cures  better  when  bound  and  shocked  as  is  shown  In 
the  upper  picture  than  when  It  is  left  standing  as  It  crew.  The  lower  picture  is  a  charac- 
teristic scene  on  the  levee  in  San  Joaquin  county.  The  cribs  have  just  been  emptied  through 
a  tractor*operated  corn  sheller,  leaving  great  piles  of  cobs. 


this  was  consumed  at  home.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  was  considerable 
corn  shipped  in  from  the  Eastern 
States.     It  is  hard  to  estimate  just 


CITRUS  GROWING 

IN  CALIFORNIA 

A    5/16   of   an   acre   plot  of 
Orange  Trees  at  Corona, 
fertilized  with 

NITRATE  OF  SODA 

and  acid  phosphate  at  320  lbs. 
of  each  per  acre,  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  411  boxes  of  high  quality 
fruit.  A  plot  alongside,  fertil- 
ized without  Nitrate,  gave  a  rate 
of  yield  of  only  322  boxes  per 
acre  of  inferior  fruit.  This  dif- 
ference of  rate  of  yield  of  89 
boxes  per  acre  shows  an  in- 
crease in  value  of  produce 
equivalent  to  $324.85. 

100  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  In  this 
cam  added  a  rate-  of  profit  to  the 
grower's  Income  of  si  in..",:  per  acre. 

CHILEAN  NITRATE 

COMMITTEE 
231  Donglas  BnDding 
Los  Angeles,  (  alil'ornia 


ORGANIC 


FERTILIZERS 

BDTLT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send  for  Booklet,   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tell*  You  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Lm  Angeles,  California 


tainable-  We  believe  it  is  a  matter  of 
variety  rather  than  climate. 

Most  of  the  corn  arriving  from  the 
East  is  of  the  Dent  variety  and  carries 
a  heavier  percentage  of  germ  and  bran 
than  the  local  corn.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  the  California  and  East- 
ern corn,  in  a  laboratory  test,  is  the 
higher  percentage  of  fat  in  the  East- 
ern corn.  This  would  probably  be  de- 
sirable if  the  corn  was  handled  by 
people  who  manufacture  corn  oil,  corn 
sugar,  etc.,  but  it  would  not  be  re- 
sirable  from  a  milling  standpoint 
either  for  corn  moal  or  hominy. 

Moisture  Content  Important. 

Laboratory  examination  of  corn 
consists  principally  in  determination 
of  its  moisture  content-  However, 
other  factors  enter  into  the  valuation 
of  corn  which  may  be  considered  in 
this  writing. 

California  corn  contains' all  the  way 
from  10  to  30  per  cent  moisture,  de- 
pending upon  seasonal  conditions  and 
time  of  harvesting,  condition  of  stor- 
age and  time  of  storage. 

We  recently  tested  some  corn  pur- 
chased at  Stockton  which  had  10  per 
cent  moisture.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  Eastern  corn  ever  gyts  as  low  as 
10  per  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a 
majority  of  the  Eastern  corn  has 
about  16  per  cent  moisture.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  able  to  purchase 
considerable  corn"  with  less  than  15 
per  cent  moisture  raised  around  Stock- 
ton. 

This  moisture  content  is  quite  an 
important  factor,  as  upon  it  depends 
the  keeping  quality  of  the  corn.  If 
the  moisture  is  too  high,  it  will  heat 
and  spoil  in  storage.  However,  we 
have  by  use  of  the  corn  driers  been 
able  to  reduce  the  moisture  content 
to  13  or  14  per  cent,  at  which  figure 
corn  will  keep  indefinitely. 

More  and  Better  Corn  Meal. 
Perhaps  the  most  valuable  charac- 
teristic of  California  corn  is  its  phys- 


REMCO 

REDWOOD 

TANKS 

Cheaper  and  longer-lived  than  metal 

TOWERS 

REDWOOD  OR  FIR 

Any  height  you  desire 

PIPE 

Cheaper  and  longer-lived  than  steel. 
Greater  flow  capacity  than  any  iron,  steel,  or  concrete. 


Made  Only  by 

REDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 

1608  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 
822  £.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 

If  interested,  phone  or  write  for  prices. 


We  pay  you  ^Z&Zv&j^ 
all  that  your  furs  are  worth 

—  and  you're  the  judge 

Send  your  furs  to  us  and  get  top  prices  for  them.  We  are 
manufacturing  furriers — the  largest  in  the  West — and  give 
you  highest  prices  on  raw  furs. 

Most  furs  shipped  to  us  are  made  up  by  us  — therefore,  no 
deductions  for  commissions  and  grading.  The  price  we  quote 
you  is  the  price  we  pay  you. 

We  pay  all  Parcel  Post 
and  Express  charges 

Hundreds  of  trappers  send  us  their  furs  every  year  because 
thcv  know  that  we  give  them  fair  and  square  treatment.  Pack 

-  up  your  furs  today  and  ship  to  us.  I  four  check  isn' t  large  enough 
— send  it  back  and  we'll  return  your  furs  at  our  expense.  Is 
that  fair?  Write  for  price-list — today ! 

H.  LIEBES  6r>  CO. 

lTJ   POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ship  your  /dry  ife  ihe  nearest  market 
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ical  makeup.  California  corn  is  more 
vitreous  and  has  a  thinner  skin  than 
has  the  Eastern  corn.  Eastern  corn 
always  contains  an  inner  portion 
which  is  more  or  less  spongy, 
and  it  is  this  spongy  portion 
which  so  readily  absorbs  moisture 
from  the  air  and  causes  trouble  even 
if  the  corn  has  been  dried  and  prop- 
erly stored.  California  corn,  in  being 
free  from  this  trouble,  is  more  eas- 
ily stored,  and  is  less  liable  to 
spoilage.  Furthermore,  California  corn 
will  yield  more  corn  meal  of  high 
quality  than  our  Eastern  corn  due  to 
this  large  percentage  of  vitreous  en- 
dosperm. 
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today. 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


The  Nova  Scotia  apple  crop  is  about 
2,000,060  bushels  this  year. 

Tulare  orange  shipments  began 
about  the  middle  of  November. 

A  leave  of  absence  has  been  granted 
F.  T.  Bioletti,  Professor  of  Viticulture 
at  the  State  University,  to  take  effect 
June  30,  1919. 

Gilroy  has  again  lived  up  to  her 
reputation  for  producing  big  prunes 
by  grading*  out  nearly  half  of  her  crop 
of  60's  or  larger. 

The  Slymar  olive  orchard  of  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  is  the  largest  in  the 
world,  and  this  year  has  the  largest 
crop  in  its  history. 

Orange  picking  is  progressing  rap- 
idly in  the  Tulare  district-  The  crop 
of  Washington  navels  is  turning  out 
better  than  anticipated  early  in  the 
season. 

The  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
besides  maintaining  exhibits  in  San 
Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  plans  for 
the  installation  of  a  dried  fruit  ex- 
hibit in  New  York  City. 

Southern  California's  walnut  crop 
this  season  will  total  50,000,000 
pounds,  and  is  valued  at  more  than 
$15,000,000,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  secretary  of  the  California  Wal- 
nut Growers'  Association. 

Frank  Gehring,  secretary  of  the  Tu- 
lare Board  of  Trade,  has  been  notified 
by  the  National  Orange  Show  of  San 
Bernardino,  that  he  has  been  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  show  to  be 
staged  there  next  February. 

The  United  States  Government, 
through  the  U.  S.  reclamation  serv- 
ice, will  sell  6,000  acres  of  what  is 
claimed  to  be  frostless  citrus  fruit 
lands  at  Yuma,  Arizona,  on  December 
10. 

More  new  members  had  joined  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow- 
ers, Inc.,  in  the  three  months  pre- 
ceding their  present  drive  than  in  any 
other  three  months  since  the  Associa- 
tion was  organized,  according  to  Dr. 
F.  M.  Coleman. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Alley 
reports  the  squirrel  extermination 
campaign  now  on  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
County  as  very  successful.  Many 
ranges  will  support  double  the  num- 
ber of  stock  when  the  rodents  are 
killed. 

The  Standard  Chemical  Co.  of 
Emeryville  Station,  Oakland,  has 
chartged  its  name  to  the  "East  Bay 
Chemical  Co.,"  with  headquarters  and 
factory  at  the  same  location.  They 
manufacture  the  same  assortment  of 
spray  materials  as  heretofore. 

Lodi  growers  received  more  than 
$9,000,000  for  the  grape  crop  of  1919. 
This  includes  Tokays  and  all  other  va- 
rieties of  table  grapes,  wine  grapes 
and  strippings  shipped  East  up  to 
and  including  November  8,  and  the 
wine  grapes  and  strippings  crushed 
by  local  wineries. 

The  question  of  lifting  the  embargo 
on  the  importation  of  apples  into  Aus- 
tralia has  been  carefully  considered 
by  that  Government,  but  in  view  of  the 
large  stocks  held  at  present  in  Aus- 
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tralia,  it  has  been  decided  not  to  per- 
mit importations  of  apples  this  year. 

The  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association,  through  its  sec- 
retary, have  purchased  a  site  at  Vi- 
salia  for  the  erection  of  a  prune  pack- 
ing plant  at  an  initial  cost  of  $75,000. 

Tulare  County  has  added  in  the 
past  year  1800  acres  to  her  prune 
area. 

Reports  from  Butte  County  state 
that  the  orange  crop  this  season  will 
exceed  that  of  last  year  by  a  consid- 
erable margin.  The  crop  appears  ma- 
terially heavier  where  a  cover  crop 
was  grown,  or  where  weeds  and  grass 
were  allowed  to  remain  unmolested 
after  the  spring  plowing. 

More  than  2,000  orange  trees  on  the 
Drescher  ranch  near  Oroville  have 
been  girdled  by  field  mice  and  will 
die,  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner Earl  Mills  said  recently.  This 
establishes  a  record  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia for  the  ravages  of  these  ro- 
dents. 

A  "baby  lemon,"  cross  between  a 
lemon  and  a  grapefruit  and  twenty- 
two  inches  in  circumference,  is  now 
on  display  at  the  Fresno  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  fruit 
weighs  between  three  and  four 
pounds,  and  is  said  to  combine  the 
best  qualities  of  both  fruits  and  to 
have  a  distinctive  flavor. 

Monterey  County  is  to  be  the  loca- 
tion of  a  new  1500-acre  fruit  orchard. 
Near  Kings  City  the  land  acquired 
by  Ventura  capitalists  has  been 
placed  under  irrigation  and  beans 
produced,  preparatory  to  getting  the 
ground  in  shape  for  a  great  orchard 
enterprise.  We  learn  that  a  stock 
company  has  raised  money  largely 
in  the  east  to  finance  the  proposition. 

M.  A.  Rex  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry, United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  now  stationed  in  Lind- 
say for  the  continuation  of  experi- 
ments which  the  government  is  con- 
ducting in  connection  with  orange  ma- 
turity standards.  These  experiments, 
which  have  been  in  progress  for  a 
number  of  years,  have  produced  much 
valuable  information  for  the  rrowers. 
One  result  of  these  experiments  is  the 
8-to-l  standard  of  maturity. 

A  phenomenal  yield  of  pears  from 
his  six-year-old  trees  was  obtained 
again  this  year  by  W.  A.  Caldwell  of 
Camino,  El  Dorado  County.  The  yield 
is  attributed  by  Caldwell  to  the  prun- 
ing system  used.  From  710  Bartlett 
pear  trees  a  yield  of  2,100  boxes  is  re- 
ported, while  364  boxes  of  Winter 
Nelis  pears  were  secured  from  95 
trees.  One  tree  produced  nine  boxes 
of  Winter  Nelis  pears,  while  the  prize 
Bartlett  yield  from  one  tree  was  a 
little  over  eight  boxes. 

In  fining  a  Japanse,  F.  Fukui,  $25.00 
for  selling  apples  that  did  not  con- 
form to  the  State  Standardization 
Law,  Judge  Thos.  R.  Dougherty  deliv- 
ered the  following  timely  advice  to 
the  culprit:  "A  second  offense  will 
mean  heavy  punishment!"  The  hon- 
orable courts  of  Alameda  and  San 
Diego  already  have  adopted  what 
promises  to  be  a  potent  weapon  in 
cases  of  flagrant  violation  of  the 
standardization  law,  and  when  "re- 
peaters" are  haled  to  the  bar  of  jus- 
tice, the  fines  imposed  in  preceding 
cases  are  "doubled." 

Apple  production  in  eastern  supe- 
rior California  has  reached  the  great- 
est degree  of  efficiency  in  history  this 
season,  particularly  in  the  mountain 
sections.  Men  who  are  representing 
the  producers  in  the  shipment  of  the 
fruit  report  that  the  increase  in  apple 
prices  in  1918,  coupled  with  the  strong 
demand  for  the  product,  led  the  grow- 
ers in  mountain  sections  to  cultivate 
apple  orchards,  and  to  prune  and 
spray  them  thoroughly  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years,  which  has  result- 
ed in  very  heavy  shipments  this  year, 
and  the  growers  are  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  increased  production  brought 
about  by  the  care  of  last  year,  that 
cultivation,  pruning  and  spraying  are 
to  be  done  even  more  thoroughly  in 
preparation  for  next  season.  Orchards 
which  were  practically  abandoned  are 
netting  good  profits  as  a  result  of 
care. 
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California  Bean  Growers  Association 


The  California  Bean  Growers'  As- 
sociation was  organized  in  February, 
1918,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
California: 

"To  promote,  foster  and  encourage 
the  business  of  raising  any  and  all 
varieties  of  beans;  to  aid  in  the  mar- 
keting and  distribution  of  beans, 
grown  by  its  members." 

It  is  a  non-stock,  non-profit  organi- 
zation, its  expenses  being  met  by  a 
small  charge  per  ton  on  each  year's 
crop  as  grown  by  the  members,  who, 
under  their  crop  agreement,  which 
constitutes  a  membership,  are  re- 
quired to  turn  over  to  be  handled  by 
the  Association  through  its  selling  de- 
partments. 

Its  Directors  are: 

Northern  Division. 

J.  V.  Mendenhall,  San  Francisco; 
S.  E.  Meister,  Sacramento;  Fred  W. 
Kiessel,  Sacramento;  Peter  Cook,  Rio 
Vista;  Cline  Bull,  Marysville;  J.  W. 
Halpin,  Atwater;  Dal  Smith,  Merid- 
ian; Lincoln  White,  Sacramento;  Em- 
ery Oliver,  Sacramento;  J.  H.  Glide, 
Sacramento,  R.  L.  Morehead,  Sutter 
City,  R.  H.  Fraser,  Modesto;  W.  K. 
Brown,  Colusa,  I.  L.  Borden,  San 
Francisco;  J.  M.  Bigger,  Stockton. 

Southern  Division. 

C.  K.  Hardenbrook,  Salinas;  N.  D. 
Hall,  Lompoc;  H.  R.  Nicholson,  Santa 
Maria;  W.  H.  Cooper,  Lompoc,  C.  L. 
Presker,  Santa  Maria,  Antone  Souza, 
Guadalupe. 

The  Association,  which  is  now  near- 
ly two  years  old,  is  steadily  increas- 
ing in  membership  and  at  the  present 
time  has  nearly  1700  members.  Since 
its  organization  it  has  handled  ap- 
proximately 1,500,000  bags  of  beans 
of  every  variety,  except  Limas,  grown 
in  California,  and  is  now  marketing 
one-half  of  the  bean  crop  of  the  State. 

During  1918,  at  the  request  of  the 
government,  the  bean  growers  of  Cal- 
ifornia planted  a  much  larger  acreage 
than  usual.  This  resulted  in  an  ab- 
normal crop,  and  with  the  sudden  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  and  the  early 
rains,  caused  considerable  damage, 
leaving  the  bean  market  in  a  very  un- 
settled condition.  This  resulted  in  an 
unusual  "carry-over"  from  the  1918 
crop  of  choice  beans  of  all  varieties. 
These,  however,  are  now  being  mar- 
keted at  satisfactory  prices.  Figures 
thus  far  obtained  would  indicate  that 
the  production  of  beans  by  members 
of  the  Association,  and  which  will  be 
handled  by  it,  will  amount  to  between 
700,000  and  800.000  bags,  while  the  en- 
tire yield  of  all  growers  in  the  State 
shows  that  the  1919  crop  will  run 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  normal  yield. 

The  Association  has  accomplished 
much  in  the  economical  and  profitable 


handling  of  the  bean  crop  of  the 
State  and  toward  reducing  the  ulti- 
mate cost  to  the  consumer,  through 
the  elimination  of  the  speculator  and 
unnecessary  selling  and  marketing 
agencies.  This  has  been  brought 
about  by  excellent  connections  in  the 
large  eastern  centers  of  distribution, 
and  the  legitimate  buyers  are  begin- 
ning to  look  to  the  Association  for  its 
stocks. 

Working  for  a  Protective  Tariff. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Califor- 
nia Bean  Growers'  Association  the 
question  of  a  protective  tariff  on 
Asiatic  beans  has  been  brought  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  Congress,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
the  indications  are  that  it  will  be  re- 
ported out  with  favorable  recommen- 
dations. The  Association  has  been 
given  the  support  of  the  various  bean- 
growing  interests  of  other  States  and 
the  committee  is  now  in  Washington 
watching  the  outcome  of  its  efforts. 

That  the  association  method  of 
handling  crops  is  the  only  satisfac- 
tory, economical  and  profitable  one 
for  the  grower  has  been  proved  be- 
yond question.  Today  the  majority 
of  the  citrus,  walnut,  almond,  vege- 
table and  other  farm  and  orchard 
products  are  marketed  by  associations 
whose  growth,  through  right  methods, 
has  been  remarkable,  as  well  as  profit- 
able to  their  members.  While  the  Cal- 
ifornia Bean  Growers'  Association  is 
one  of  the  youngest  of  the  associa- 
tions it  is  already  showing  a  vigorous 
growth  and  will  soon  lake  its  right- 
ful place,  representing  the  second 
largest  crop  produced  in  the  State  of 
California  aiid  approximately  50  per 
cent  of  the  beans  grown  in  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  outstanding  benefits  to 
the  members  is  the  fact  that  through 
financial  arrangements,  he  does  not 
have  to  wait  until  his  crop  is  sold  at 
any  price  that  may  be  offered  by  the 
speculator,  but  immediately  upon 
threshing  and  placing  in  the  ware- 
house an  advance  of  50  per  cent  at  not 
to  exceed  6  per  cent  interest  charges 
is  made  by  the  Association  at  the 
average  market  price.  According  to" 
statement  of  the  FederaK  Reserve 
Banks  the  average  agricultural  loan 
interest  is  8  per  cent.  With  the  asso- 
ciation method  "red  tape"  is  elimin- 
ated which  is  not  true  of  the  usual 
loan  on  crops  and  the  grower  gets 
prompt  action  and  financial  assist- 
ance when  he  most  needs  it. 

Those  bean  growers  who  are  not 
members'  of  the  Association  will  do 
well  to  look  into  the  California  Bean 
Growers'  Association  and  participate 
in  its  benefits. — California  Bean  Grow- 
prs'  Journal, 


Baart  Not  for  Alfalfa  Land 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  land  that 
was  in  alfalfa  for  several  years,  but 
the  last  two  years  have  grown  barley 
and  followed  it  with  beans.  Barley 
made  20  to  32  sacks  per  acre.  Do  you 
think  I  can  make  more  out  of  wheat, 
and  how  much  per  acre  should  I  drill 
on  well  prepared  land.  Does  Baart 
wheat  ripen  as  early  as  barley? — J.  M. 
A.,  Marysville. 

The  only  place  we  have  found  in 
this  state  where  Baart  wheat  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting  was  a  com- 
munity where  the  soil  is  rich  and 
deep  and  well  supplied  with  moisture. 
The  criticism  was  that  it  went  to 
straw  and  failed  to  make  as  much 


grain  as  Little  Club,  presumably 
from  an  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil. 
For  this  reason  we  hesitate  to  recom- 
mend Baart  for  your  location  where 
the  soil  is  well  supplied  with  nitrogen 
from  alfalfa  and  beans.  It  ripens 
practically  as  early  as  barley.  Where 
wheat  makes  a  fair  crop  we  believe 
it  will  make  more  money  than  barley. 
Eighty  pounds  of  Baart  seed  per  acre, 
or  90  pounds  for  other  varieties. 


The  exportable  surpluses  of  Alge- 
rian wheat  and  barley  are  to  be  pur- 
chased for  the  French  army  at  $3.15 
per  bushel  for  wheat  at  the  dock  and 
$1.77  for  barley. 


SPERRY  WHEAT  YIELDS  TWICE  AS  MUCH  AS  CLUB. 

When  W.  D.  Cardwell  put  in  his  grain  for  the  present  year  he  pro- 
cured a  quantity  of  Sperry  No.  1  (Bunyip)  for  a  try-out.  It  was  well 
recommended  and  he  bought  enough  seed  for  fifty  acres.  He  had  that 
sowed  in  the  center  of  800  acres,  the  750  acres  remaining  being  seeded 
with  what  Mr.  Cardwell  designates  as  Club  wheat  None  of  it  is  irri- 
gated land,  and  all  was  prepared  alike.  As  he  had  planted  the  Sperry 
No.  1  as  an  experiment  and  for  comparison,  he  took  great  care  to  check 
up  the  results. 

When  the  wheat  was  harvested  Mr.  Cardwell  found  that  the  fifty 
acres  produced  459  sacks,  average  weight  143  lbs.  per  sack  of  wheat  that 
weighed  61%  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 

The  yield  per  acre  was  almost  exactly  double  that  harvested  from 
the  remainder  of  the  800  acres,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  was  so  well  pleased 
that  he  intends  to  keep  all  of  the  Sperry  wheat  for  seed. 
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Seven 
Kinds 

of 
Alfalfa 
Seed 


Bomber  ger's 
Tested 
Alfalfa 
Seed 


Why  buy  common  alfalfa  seed  when  you  can  get 
seed  particularly  adapted  to  Pacific  Coast  conditions, 
carefully  tested  in  the  field  while  growing1,  thoroughly 
recleaned  after  threshing,  carefully  analyzed  to  make 
rare  that  it  is  free  from  noxious  weeds,  and  tested 
to  prove  strong  germination? 

We  sell  that  kind. 


MO  UK  THAN  1500  GROWERS  OF 
ALFALFA  AND  CORN  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA BATE  SIGNED  \  DECLA- 
RATION OF  INDEPENDENCE 


A  state-wide,  co-operative,  non-profit  association  is  the  result, — 
It  is  known  as 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  of  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

and  it  applies  modern  marketing  methods  to  the  sale  of  alfalfa  and  corn 
products  of  its  members.  It  renders  an  intelligent  service  in  distribution 
and  sale, — and  at-cost  service.  All  members  are  actual  producers;  all 
the  product  of  every  member  is  sold  by  and  through  the  Association. 

The  value  of  membership  is  great — the  cost  is  trifling.  If  you  are  a 
producer  it  is  your  privilege  to  become  a  member.  More  than  50,000 
acres  represented  by  members,  assuring  economy,  efficiency,  and  stabil- 
ity in  distribution  and  sale.    Sign  the  Declaration. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  TO 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  of  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

Main  Office:  525  Central  RIdg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Branch  Offices:  Oakland  Rakersfield  Perris 

Fresno  Ijincaster  El  Centro 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  NEW 

Beeman  Tractor 


After  years  of  experience  this 
new  Beeman  has  been  perfected  to 
meet  California  conditions.  It  has 
an  abundance  of  power.  All  work- 
ing parts  are  specially  protected 
against  dust  and  dirt.  It  is  equipped 
with  tools  that  successfully  work 
California  soil- 

PRICE  $320 


Write  for  catalog  and  other  information. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 


724  Tan  Ness  Ave, 


San  Francisco. 


YOUR  SOIL  NEEDS 

Humus  and  Nitrogen  Bacteria 
MELILOTUS  INDICA  Supplies  Both 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  it.    Buy  y.i  ir  seed  from 

Aggeler  &  Musscr  Seed  Co. 

620  S.  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Buy  only  Melllotus  seed  that  has  a  quality  tag  on  each  sack.    It  protects 
you  against  the  low  germination  seed  so  general  on  the  market  this  season. 
This  seed  is  above  99  per  cent  pure  and  above  *Q  per  cent  germination. 
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UTILITY 

TRAILERS 


will    doable    your  hauling 
facilities. 


2  AMD  4-WHEEL  MODELS 
CAPACITIES,  500  POUNDS 
'     TO  10  TONS 


Write   (or  Catalog 


Los  Angeles  Trailer  Co. 

1328  Palmetto  St, 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


4500  GALLONS 


OF  WATER  PER  MINUTE 
IF  TOU  NEED  THAT  MUCH. 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER 

PUMPS     WILL  PRODUCE 
ALL    THE    WATER  YOU 
WANT. 
Ask  for  Folder  No.  25 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CORP., 

900  Santa  Fe  Aye.,  Los  Angeles 


In  the  face  of  rising  costs.  I 
haveredueeu  engine  prices    By  in- 
creasing production ,  making  my  factory 
.he  largest,  selling  direct  to  user.  I  build 
engines  for  less  and  give  you  the  benefit 

90  Days  Trial  cJJS'k 

You  have  90  days  to  try  the  OTTAWA  and  you 
are  protected  by  my  liberal  ten  year  guarantee. 
Sizes  Wi  to  22  H  P  Cash  or  Easy  Tarma— 
i  make  engine  pay  for  itself  while  you  use  it 


OTTAWA 

Kerosene,  Gasol 

cheapest  fa*1 

FREE  d»y  for 

•pec'ol 

savlne  offe*  «nd 
New  Frw  Hook 

nr»"»*  mfg.  CO. 

<l  16kum  so»«t. 

9TTAMA.  KANSAS 


STARTS 
WITHOUT 
CRANKING 


Provide  a  box  partly  filled  with  road 
dust  or  wood  ashes  so  as  to  give  the 
hens  an  opoprtunity  to  take  a  dust 
bath.  It  gives  them  needed  exercise 
and  keeps  them  free  from  lice  and 
mites. 


AGRICULTURAL  POINTERS. 


Kern  Kounty  for  Kotton. 

A  plant  of  Egyptian  cotton  con- 
taining 100  mature  balls  grown  in 
Kern  County  this  season  has  been  on 
exhibit  in  one  of  the  San  Francisco 
banks  for  some  time.  It  came  from 
a  field  of  22  acres  planted  by  W.  E. 
Vaughan  on  June  9  and  following 
days.  It  has  not  yet  been  picked,  but 
the  yield  is  estimated  over  a  bale  per 
acre.  Last  year  5,100  pounds  of  seed 
cotton  from  three  acres  of  Egyptian 
planted  May  10  yielded  1,700  pounds 
of  lint,  a  gratifying  percentage.  This 
was  left  on  the  stalks  until  Feb- 
ruary. Much  of  it  opened  in  Jan- 
uary when  the  reservoir  froze  over. 
Frost  seems  needed  to  make  leaves 
drop  and  bolls  open.  This  cotton  was 
sold  in  March  at  46  cents  per  pound. 

The  1919  crop  was  grown  on  black 
land,  flooded  before  planting  and  ir- 
rigated by  flooding  after  it  was  up. 
The  best  plants  were  in  two  rows 
alongside  a  rice  field.  Seepage  kept 
the  soil  muddy  on  these  two  rows 
through  the  cultivation  period.  Mr. 
Vaughan  was  told  to  thin  the  plants 
to  20  inches  apart.  This  he  did. 
When  they  were  two  feet  tall  he  tried 
to  thin  some  of  them  to  40  inches 
apart.  That  is  where  he  got  the  most 
bolls  per  plant. 

Egyptian  bolls  have  proved  too 
sharp  for  pickers  fingers,  consequent- 
ly Durango  cotton  will  be  grown  next 
year  on  640  acres  if  that  much  can 
be  prepared  in  time- 

Potatoes  for  Tnle  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  working  up 
some  raw  tule  land  this  fall.  The  soil 
is  a  perfect  mat  of  roots  filled  with  a 
light  adobe  sediment  that  is  very  rich 
and  easily  subirrigated.  I  want  to 
plant  potatoes.  What  is  your  fipinion 
as  to  whether  early  or  late  planting 
will  be  in  most  demand  next  year? 
What  variety  of  early  potatoes  would 
you  suggest  for  my  conditions?  How 
could  I  get  in  touch  with  someone 
who  could  sell  me  seed  selected  in 
the  fall  for  production  and  quality? — 
C.  T.,  Rio  Vista. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  in  your 
resolve  to  use  field  selected  seed. 
Communicate  with  W.  V.  Shear,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  His  work 
is  largely  field  inspection  of  potatoes 
grown  for  seed.  British  Queen  and 
Early  Rose  are  the  commonest  early 
varieties-  Owing  to  the  considerably 
short  potato  crop  this  year  through- 
out the  United  States,  we  would  ex- 
pect early  potatoes  to  be  in  greater 
demand  than  usual  next  season. 
Peas  and  Lentils  in  Salinas  Valley. 

About  5,500  sacks  of  commercial 
peas,  averaging  115  pounds  per  sack, 
were  stored  this  season  in  the  Mit- 
chell-Silliman  warehouse  at  Salinas; 
and  about  3,000  sacks  were  stored  at 
Castroville.  About  1,400  sacks  of  seed 
peas,  mostly  grown  for  California 
seedsmen  to  ship  East,  were  also 
grown  in  the  valley  and  stored  here. 
Most  of  the  lentils  used  in  the  United 
States  come  from  Chili,  but  the  lower 
Salinas  Valley  this  year  produced  and 
stored  over  600  sacks.  These  are  con- 
sidered of  better  quality  than  imports 
from  Chili. 

Keep  Seed  Wheat  Clean. 

The  milling  quality  of  much  wheat 
in  the  Middle  West  is  seriously  re- 
duced by  the  presence  of  certain  in- 
separable weed  seeds,  which  injure 
the  color,  odor,  and  taste  of  flour 
made  from  it.  Early  Bart  wheat, 
so  widely  introduced  in  California  last 
year,  was  carefully  recleaned  at  the 
mills.  This  year  most  farmers  will 
plant  their  own  seed  or  buy  from 
neighbors.  It  is  most  important  that 
this  seed  be  thoroughly  recleaned  be- 
fore planting  each  year.  Otherwise 
it  will  "run  out." 

Let's  Raise  More  Egyptian  Cotton. 

Egypt  exported  537,507,615  pounds 
of  cotton  of  the  1918-19  crop  and  on 
September  1  had  43,878,885  pounds  on 
hand.  England  took  more  than  half 
of  the  exports,  but  U.  S.  took  71,- 
284,153  pounds.  Looks  like  some 
room  for  increase  of  Egyptian  cotton 
in  California  and  Arizona. 
Alfalfa  Seed  600  Pounds  per  Acre. 

Alfalfa  yielded  about  600  pounds  of 
seed  per  acre  for  L.  V.  Richardson  of 


Killefer 
Efficiency 


/^^Combination 

M^SUBSOILER  and 


Killefer 
Quality 


FERTILIZER 
PLOW 


PUT  MANURE  INTO  THE  GROUND  WHERE  IT  WILL  DO 
THE  MOST  GOOD. 

Our  Subsoiler  is  easily  made  into  a  Furrow  Plow  by  changing 
standards. 

The  Furrow  Plow  is  handled  from  the  seat  of  the  tractor  and  is 
strong  enough  to  go  into  any  ground  and  make  a  good  furrow. 

Subsoil  your  orchard  first.  Break  your  soil  so  the  water  can  get  down 
into  it,  then  attach  the  plow  standard  to  the  subsoiler  frame  and  open  up 
a  furrow.    Then  put  the  manure  into  the  ground. 

This  is  the  method  employed  by  some  of  the  most  successful  growers. 
Write  for  Catalogue  and  Price. 
Also  onr  booklet  on  Deep  Tillage. 

The  Killefer  Manufacturing  Co. 

2209-21  Santa  Fe  Ave.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


mm  YOU  TOO  CAN  BE  A 
?  -  SATISFIED  FUR  SHIPPER 


Like  thousands  upon  thousands  of  others, 

you  too  can  be  a  satisfied  Fur  shipper  if  you  will  ship 
your  Furs  direct  to  "SHUBERT."    Prices  are  higher 
than  ever  before. 

It's  up  to  you  to  get  the  full  mar- 
ket value  for  every  skin  you  ship. 
Don't  be  misled  by  high  quotations. 
It's  not  the  prices  quoted  in  a  price 
list  that  count— it's  the  amount  of 
the  check  you  receive  that  either  makes 
you  smile  or  swear.  "SHUBERT"  checks 
will  make  you  smile.  That's  why  Fur  ship- 
pers never  change  after  they  have  once  given 
"SHUBERT"  a  trial.   Join  the  happy  crowd 
of  satisfied  Fur  shippers.  Ship  your  Furs  direct 
to  "SHUBERT."    You  take  no  risk.  "The 
Shubert  Guarantee"  protects  you  absolutely. 
Why  not  give  "SHUBERT"  a  trial  today? 


>   A.B.  SHUBERT,  «no.  ^ 
CThe  Largest  House  in  the  World  Jj 
Dealing  Exclusively  in  r  \Jh 

AMERICAN  RAW  FURS^ 

25-27  W.  AUSTIN  AVE.DEPT.  8  CHICAGO  U.S.A.  1 


the  Byron  district  in  Contra  Costa 
county,  who  produced  about  seven 
tons  and  sold  for  about  26  cents  per 
pound.  Since  he  sold,  the  price  has 
advanced  considerably. 
Hay  Storage  $1.50  per  Ton. 

That  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  ton  now 
prevailing  in  the  Sacramento  Valley 
for  hay  storage  is  a  fair  charge  is 
held  by  the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion in  refusing  a  Woodland  ware- 
houseman permission  to  raise  his 
rates  to  $2. 


Grape  Growers  have  organized  to 
find  market  for  wine-grape  raisins  and 
products  in  the  Far  East  and  Europe. 


112-144  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Farm  Owners  and  Operators  Association 


From  the  report  of  J.  J.  McDonald, 
chairman  of  the  Santa  Clara  Unit  of 
the  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  Na- 
tional Association,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing: "Every  member  of  the  organi- 
zation should  feel  proud  of  the  work 
accomplished  wherever  a  unit  has 
been  organized,  for  reports  from  the 
various  counties  spell  service  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  grower.  Every 
member  should  consider  himself  a 
committee  of  one  to  advance  the  or- 
ganization, both  in  efficiency  and 
membership.  The  retiring  trustees  did 
good  work  this  year,  but  they  could 
not  have  accomplished  the  good  they 
did  without  loyal  support  from  indi- 
vidual members,  and  the  newly  elect- 
ed trustees  will  need  the  loyal  sup- 
port and  enthusiasm  of  every  member. 

"One  of  the  means  used  by  our  unit 
to  serve  its  members  is  the  farm  labor 
bureau,  with  headquarters  in  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  rooms.  Since 
July  22  of  this  year  this  bureau  has 
sent  out  1046  workers  in  response  to 
requests  for  help  to  harvest  the  crops. 
No  record  was  kept  of  the  number  of 
workers  sent  out  during  the  five 
weeks  of  the  telephone  strike.  It  is 
safe  to  estimate  the  number  at  not 
less  than  500.  The  bureau  has  exer- 
cised its  right  as  a  private  bureau  to 
discriminate  against  disturbers  and 
other  undesirable  applicants  for  work. 


Your  Chance  Now  to 

5  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 


Stephana'  New  Trappen'  Book  tolls  yoa  how. 

■  Coyotes,  Muskrats,  Skunks,  Wild  Cats  and 

_  nii  other  Western  Furs  are  selling  in  Denver  this 
aa  yemr  at  the  highest  prices  ever  paid. 

■  T\nvTT  rrs  Colorado  is  the  closest 

*~  ULtlH  V  £jX\  and  Best  Market  on  earth 

■  for  Western  Trappers  and  Fur  Shippers.  Steph- 

■ •na  of  Denver  is  the  largest  exclusive  buyer  of 
Western  Raw  Furs  in  the  world. 
m  CTPDHrNQ  charges  yon  no  com- 
_  a9  X  £j«7  nt>ilsK7  mission—saves yorjooc 

■  to  $10  on  express  or  parcel  post  and  you  get  your 

■ money  2  to  10  days  quicker— becausa  Denver  la 
closer  to  your  town  than  any  other  Important 

■  Far  Center. 

Z  TO  A  'DG  AT  FACTORY  PRICES. 

■  A  JTWVxtJ  Stephens  Bells  Traps,  Animal 

■  Baits  and  all  trappers'  supplies  at  rock  bottom 

■  prices.  Write  today  for  Big.  Illustrated  Trap 

■  Catalog,  Trappers'  Guide.  Fur  Price  List  and 
_  Shipping  Tags— ALL  FREE  AND  POSTPAID. 

E.  A.  Stephens  &  Co. 

172  Stephana  Bids;.  ~ 

■  DENVER,  COLORADO,  U.  S.  A. 

[■--------■-  ■ 
TrdttPers  Guide  free- 
■■■■■■■■■  ii  mm 


McQUAY-NORRIS 
PISTON  RINGS 


Our  booklet — "To  Have  and  to 
Hold  Power" ' — will  help  you  know 
piston  rings.  It  will  explain  clearly 
the  causes  of  lost  compression, 
lost  power,  faulty  lubrication,  and 
carbon  deposits.  It  will  save  you 
time  and  money.  Free  on  request. 

McQuay-Norris  Manufacturing  Co. 
283;  Locust  St..  St.  Louis.  U.  S.  A.  isf 


Dealers 

In 
PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-4(5  First  St.,  Ban  Francisco 
Blake,  Muffin  *  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  McFaU  Co.,      Portland,  Ore. 


If  at  any  time  an  unsatisfactory  work- 
er is  supplied,  the  bureau  would  be 
glad  to  have  such  case  reported,  as  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  judge  a 
worker  until  he  is  tried  out.  Many  of 
the  workers  have  expressed  their  ap- 
preciation of  the  bureau  and  they 
have  good  words  for  the  orchardftets. 

Your  chairman  has  talked  with  sev- 
eral of  the  cannery  people,  and  also 
packers,  having  in  view  the  matter  of 
establishing  conjointly  with  them  a 
labor  bureau  for  next  year  on  a  larger 
and  better  scale.  We  realize  that  it 
is  just  as  important  that  the  canne- 
ries be  supplied  with  the  very  best 
held  as  it  the  rancher.  This  is  a  very 
important  matter  that  will  be  await- 
ing the  action  of  the  new  board  of 
trustees  and  their  chairman- 

Housing  for  Harvest  W  orkers. 

Another  means  of  assistance  which 
our  unit  expects  to  put  into,  opera- 
tion next  year  is  the  establishment  of 
properly  supervised  community  ac- 
commodations for  housing  and  feed- 
ing our  young  people  who  are  eager 
to  help  harvest  the  crops.  The  plan 
was  tried  in  some  districts  this  sea- 
son in  a  limited  way  and  was  found 
to  be  a  feasible  plan.  It  is  cheaper 
and  better  in  every  way  than  the  old 
practice  where  each  grower  provided 
accommodations,  or,  failing  to  pro- 
vide suitable  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions and  board,  had  his  help  fail  to 
appear  for  work  some  morning  be- 
cause they  could  find  employment 
elsewhere,  where  they  could  be  fed 
and  comfortably  housed.  The  matter 
of  high  school  boy  cantonments  is  one 
that  has  met  with  great  enthusiasm 
by  newspapers,  merchants  and  boards 
of  education  in  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland,  as  well  as  in  our  own  San 
Jose,  and  it  seems  to  me^that  if  the 
operations  of  the  Farm  Owners'  a  in  I 
Operators'  National  Association  for 
the  year  1920  could  bring  about  this 
one  great  solution  of  the  problem  of 
seasonable  help  it  would  be  a  good 
year's  work.  The  problem  can.  be 
solved  by  the  united  efforts  of  all 
growers,  but  without  that  united  ef- 
fort the  problem  is  too  large. 

"Immediately  upon  taking  office  the 
new  board  will  be  expected  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  interest  the  state 
government  in  the  conservation  of 
water.  During  the  winter  months,  as 
you  all  know,  good  rainfall  is  run- 
ning continually  out  to  sea  and  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  conserve  part 
of  this  water,  at  least-  Wells  are  be- 
ing deepened  and  every  year  the  ques- 
tion of  water  is  getting  more  serious. 

"That  the  growers  approve  of  the 
activities  of  the  Farm  Owners'  and 
Operators'  Association  is  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  new  members  who  are 
constantly  being  added  to  the  already 
substantial  membership  which  the  as- 
sociation enjoys.  To  November  1st, 
membership  fees  in  the  sum  of  $1,- 
556.30  had  been  paid  into  the  associa- 
tion treasury,  and  contributions  ag- 
gregating $812.00  had  been  made  by 
friends  of  the  organization  toward 
the  expense  of  its  farm  labor  bureau." 


H.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 

The  season's  rice  crop  of  Yolo 
County  is  valued  at  $2,500,000,  accord- 
fbg  to  an  estimate  of  directors  of  the 
Globe  Mill  at  Woodland. 

Manila  has  been  put  upon  rice  ra- 
tions. It  is'  estimated  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  ration  sys- 
tem until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes  in 
this  vicinity  will  be  frozen  in  the 
ground  this  fall  because  of  the  farm- 
ers' inability  to  secure  hands  to  dig 
them. 

Two  trains  bearing  American-made 
farm  machinery  are  now  touring  Mex- 
ico demonstrating  modern  methods  of 


agriculture.  The  tour  is  beimg  coh 
ducted  under  the  supervision  of  th« 

government. 

A  great  deal  of  land  around  Tracy 
and  also  in  Stanislaus  County  is  being 
leveled  for  alfalfa  planting.  All  sorts 
of  soiling  crops  will  also  be  grown  in 
those  seceions  next  season,  owiniL,'  ta 
dairy  needs. 

A  $70,000  mustard  mill  is  planned 
by  Lompoc  growers.  It  is  reported 
that  the  mustard  mill,  which  is  to  be 
the  first  unit  of  a  larger  mill,  will 
handle  the  55,000-bag  crop  of  mustaifl 
that  Lompoc  ranchers  expect  to  prow 
next  year.  Growers  in  Lompoc  have 
agreed  to  reduce  the  acreage  planted 
to  beans  next  year  and  to  increase  the 
mustard  acreage. 


a(;ri(tltural  notes. 


Wild  ducks  this  year  got  most  of 
the  $70,000  rice  crop  of  the  Sutter 
Basin,  doing  most  of  the  damage  at 
night. 

This  year's  wheat  crop  is  estimated 
as  being  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
Bulgaria  and  worth  $250,000,000. 

Approximately  2,000  bushels  of 
wheat  will  be  harvested  this  year  in 
the  district  adjacent  to  Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

A  thousand  jars  of  sweet  potatoes 
represents  the  crop  handled  this  year 
by  the  Merced-Stanislaus  Sweet  Po- 
tato Association.' 

The  State  Board  of  Health,  in  co- 
operation with  the  United  States  Pub- 
lic Health  Service,  will  extend  its 
campaign  for  the  eradication  of 
ground  squirrels  to  a  group  of  six 
California  counties.  Work  will  be 
done  in  San  Benito,  Monterey,  Santa 
Cruz,  Santa  Clara,  Stanislaus  and 
Merced  counties,  according  to  Dr.  W. 


The  Way  the 
MONARCH  Goes  Up  Hill 

is  absolute  proof  that  the  big,  power- 
ful motor  has  all  its  power  properly  applied 

to  give  the  maximum  of  traction.  That's  what  counts 
—  the  relentless  grip  on  the  ground  of  the  MONARCH 
track.    It  makes  light  of  hills,  grades  and  loads. 

The  MONARCH  can  do  unusual 

things  because  the  underlying  principle — the 
Traction  principle — of  the  MONARCH  is  right.  The 
weight  is  evenly  distributed  and  the  construction  is  flexible 
to  allow  for  grades,  side  hills,  stony  lands,  rough  roads,  etc 

MONARCH  Tractors 

The  MONARCH  1 6-9  is  the  logical 

tractor  for  the  average  size  farm.  It  has  a 
long  track  which  allows  it  to  develop  its  fullest  trac- 
tion, a  rating  of  1 6  H.  P.  on  the  belt  pulley,  9  H.  P.  on  the 
drawbar;  powerful  enough  to  pull  two  plows  under  any 
condition  or  three  plows  when  the  soil  conditions  are  favor- 
able; turns  in  its  own  length  and  will  work  where  horses 
cannot  go;  it  is  completely  spring  mounted,  easy  to  operate 
and  does  not  tire  the  operator;  it  has  a  belt  pulley  of  the 
proper  size  located  on  the  side  of  the  machine.  There  are 
three  speeds,  \H,  2  *  and  M.  P.  H.  with  a  governor 
which  regulates  the  motor  speed  at  all  times. 

Do  not  confuse  MONARCH  Tractors  with  the  so- 
called  "track-laying"  types.  The  track  on  the  MONARCH 
is  made  of  wear  resisting  manganese  steel.  We  guarantee  to  duplicate 
for  MONARCH  Tractors  any  written  warranty  pu*  out  by  any  other 
responsible  tractor  manufacturer. 

MONARCH  Tractors  are  made  in  the  following  sizes: 
16-9  H.  P.,  12-02  and  30-18  H.  P. 

Write  for  literature  on  MONARCH  Tractors.  We  will 
also  be  glad  to  send  you  our  "Performance  Booklet." 


GENERAL  TRACTORS,  Incorporated  * 


Dlatrlbiitorai 

MONAAOH 
•tractor 

KALES  CO. 
F.  H.  WALKER, 
Manager, 
120  South  Aurora  St. 
Stockton,  Cat 
C.  G.  WTJTHRICH, 
219  8. 1 -on  Angeles  St., 
Loa  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Alfalfa  Association  $5,000,000  Business 

(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  Manager  Geo.  Emery.) 


Like  other  food  products  of  Califor- 
nia, the  production  of  alfalfa  and  milo 
{maize  has  reached  mammoth  propor- 
tions. The  vast  acreage  devoted  to 
1  these  two  crops,  the  economic  value 
J  of  the  product  and  the  far  reaching 
(markets  that  are  opening  are  little 
(understood.  But  if  the  activities  of  a 
I  state-wide  co-operative  association 
I  known  as  Alfalfa  Growers  of  Califor- 
Jpia  continue  (and  the  service  the  as- 
sociation is  rendering  will  make  cer- 
Itain  of  continuance  and  growth)  then 
I  the  real  value  of  California-grown  al- 
I  falfa  and  alfalfa  products  and  milo 
I  maize,  will  be  known  and  used  wher- 
I  ever  such  feeds  are  needed  and  trans- 
I  portation  conditions  will  permit. 

The  Association  is  organized  to  put 
1  modern  factory  efficiency  into  the 
J  production  of  these  products,  and 
1  modern  merchandizing  methods  back 
I  of  their  distribution  and  sale.  Al- 
I  ready  a  great  volume  of  business  is 
assured — nearly  2,000  growers,  own- 
1  ing  approximately  60,000  acres  of 
I  alfalfa  and  maize,  have  combined 
I  themselves  into  this  non-profit  asso- 
I  ciation,  rendering  all  the  services  of 
I  distribution  and  sale  of  members' 
I  products  on  an  at-cost  basis.  The 
I  volume  of  business  for  the  coming 
I  twelve  months,  already  assured,  is 
I  upwards  of  $5,000,000. 

How  is  this  done?  By  adding  to 
I  factory  system  and  merchandizing 
methods  the  strength  of  combination 
I  and  a  democratic  organization.  It  is 
I  growing  rapidly  because  its  purposes 
jare  beneficent,  it  will  survive  every 
(attack  and  prosper  because  it  is  dem- 
jocratic,  it  will  earn  and  enjoy  public 
I  confidence  and  esteem  because  it 
I  renders  a  great  service  resulting  in 
I  greater  efficiency,  wide  savings, 
I  elimination  of  speculation  and  useless 
profits,  and  widest  distribution  of 
(standardized  products,  all  of  which 
(inevitably  redounds  to  the  good  of  the 
(two  greatest  classes — the  producers 
|  and  the  consumers. 

The  purpose  is  to  deliver  each  pro- 
ducer's crop  to  the  best  buyer  at  the 
j  right  time  and  at  the  least  expense. 
I  Sounds  very  simple,  but  the  process 
involves  many  activities,  and  a  splen- 
did correlation  of  all,  from  seed  to 
(sale.     It    involves    improvement  of 
1  farming  methods,  lessening  costs,  in- 
|  creasing  yields,  developing  cost  sys- 
I  terns  to  the  end  that  each  district 
I  knows  exactly  its  factory  efficiency 
and  ratine;  it  involves  storing,  grad- 
ling,   standardizing,    distribution  and 
sale  of  a  vast  tonnage;  it  involves  a 
close  analysis  of  each  exporting  dis- 
trict and  conclusion  as  to  the  import- 
ing district  which  can  best  utilize  the 
excess;  it  involves  research  and  pro- 
paganda to  open  up  new  districts  for 
both  production  and  consumption,  to 
develop  and  foster  new  uses,  and,  in 
short,  by  precept  and  example  demon- 
strates the  true  economic  position  ot 
these  two  food  crops  in  the  political 
economy  of  the  nation  and  the  world. 

These  great  results  cannot  be 
reached  under  competitive  private 
concern  methods  of  handling  and  dis- 
tribution. Only  the  producer  is  inter- 
ested in  standardizing  his  product  and 
establishing  it  in  its  true  position. 
The  interests  of  the  speculator  is  best 
served  by  keeping  both  producer  and 
consumer  in  ignorance  of  real  values, 
real  accounting,  and  the  mysterious 
machinery  of  private  distribution.  Un- 
der Association  practice  the  grower 
will  know,  not  guess.  He  is  learning 
that  the  producers  combined  consti- 
tute a  powerful  machine  capable  of 
anything  and  everything  that  private 
interests  can  accomplish,  and,  be- 
cause its  efforts  are  co-operative,  non- 
profit making,  and  non-competitive  it 
can  accomplish  infinitely  more,  and 
with  this  strange  and  wonderful  dif- 
ference— the  advantage  gained  in  ef- 
ficiency, economies,  better  grading 
and  better  distribution,  are  all  to  the 
benefit  of  those  who  need  the  ad- 
vantage— the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

It  can  be  accepted  as  axiomatic  that 
for  every  food  product  there  is  a  will- 
ing buyer  at  some  time  and  some 
»Iaee  aid  at  a  fair  jrice.    The  prob- 


lem is  scientific  distribution,  and  un- 
der the  Association  plan  that  science 
is  in  the  process  of  demonstration. 

This  sort  of  constructive  co-opera- 
tive work  will  spell  the  doom  of  those 
two  arch  fiends  besetting  the  unor- 
ganized producers — Demon  Glut  and 
Fiend  Famine. 


PERMANENT  STATE  FAIR. 


An  all-the-year-round  exposition  at 
the  State  Fair  grounds  is  the  project 
launched  for  the  commendable  pur- 
pose of  using  the  State's  great  invest- 
ment there  all  the  time  instead  of  a 
few  weeks  each  year.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  California  State  Fair  Exhibit- 
ors' Association,  recently,  E.  Frank- 
lin, a  State  Fair  director,  pointed  out 
that  approximately  100,000  tourists 
and  visitors  had  stopped  in  Sacra- 
mento the  past  summer.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  all  sections  of  the  State 
would  benefit  by  having  a  concentra- 
tion point  to  which  prospective  set- 
tlers could  come,  and  get  a  birds-eye 
view  of  the  entire  States'  products 
with  information  where  each  industry 
is  already  thriving.  The  Exhibitors' 
Association  called  upon  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, Boards  of  Supervisors,  and 
others  to  write  in  urging  the  next  Leg- 
islature to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
purpose. 


There  has  been  considerable  activity 
in  the  poultry  export  trade.  Local 
dealer  have  been  shipping  heavily  to 
Honolulu,  mixed  large  grades  making 
the  bulk  of  shipments  that  total  about 
100  dozen  a  week.  The  chickens  are 
shipped  alive  to  supply  a  market  de- 
mand, mostly  from  Chinese,  who 
practically  control  the  retail  market 
trade  in  the  island  port.  Turkeys 
have  not  been  moving  to  Hawaii  ex- 
tensively yet. 


Picking  of  cotton  on  the  Tagus 
ranch,  north  of  Tulare,  is  about  fin- 
ished. From  the  860  acres  there  will 
be  at  least  1,000  bales.  This  is  the 
first  big  acreage  of  cotton  to  be  grown 
in  Tulare  County,  and  the  ranch  own- 
ers are  so  well  pleased  that  they  are 
planning  to  install  their  own  gin  on 
the  ranch. 


The  Santa  Cruz  County  Farm  Bu- 
reau is  reported  to  have  asked  per- 
mission to  appropriate  water  from 
various  creeks  to  irrigate  12,000  acres. 


Did  you  ever  "ride  the  swells"  in  a  sailboat? 
Then  you  know  the  sensation  of  gliding  along 
with  no  bumps  or  jolts  or  side  jerks.  That's 
the  way  you  ride  when  you  have  Float  a  Ford 
Shock  Absorbers  on  your  Ford.  Every  road 
is  a  boulevard — no  bumps,  no  side  jolts. 


'  ABSORBER  II 


On  Front  Springs 


On   hi>.  -^i-ings 


Some  very  desir- 
able territory  is 
open  to  live  deal- 
ers. Ask  us  far 
our  proposition. 


Makes  a&^i  Better 
Complete  Set  (front  and  rear)  only  $18.50 


Two  strong  steel  springs  check  the  down- 
thrust  of  bumps,  while  the  third  absorbs  the 
up-thrust  of  the  rebound.  They  are  con- 
structed to  counteract  side  Jerks.  They  per- 
mit free  action  of  the  wonderful  Ford  sprint's. 
They  are  attached  without  drilling  frame  or 
axle.  Try  a  set — make  your  Ford  ri^e  like  a 
yacht  skimming  over  the  gentle  ocean  swells. 
As  durable  as  the  car  itself.  Your  money 
cheerfully  refunded  if  not  entirely  satisfactory. 


The  General  Service  Co. 

Fifteenth  and  Hope  Streets 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


MACHINE  SHOP  EQUIPMENT 


OP   ALL  KINDS 


We  carry  only  the 
Most  Up-to-Date,  Dependable 
Machine  Shop  Equipment 
on  the  market. 


SMALL  TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 

Our  stock  is  selected  from  lines  that  have  a 
world-wide  reputation  for  quality 
"TRY  OUR  SERVICE" 

HARRON,  RICKARD  &  McCONE 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 
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IRRIGATION 


Neither  Alfalfa  nor  Orchard  cultivation  cai 

bt  conducted  advantageously  without  a 
efficient  Irrigation  System.  Now  Is  the  time 
install  your  system,  as  all  indications  point 
much  higher  prices  in  the  very  near  futu 
Don't  delay,  but  write  today  for  literature  a 
any  information  you  may  require  on  the  subj 
of  Irrigation.  The  advice  of  our  experts  is  yo 
for  the  asking. 

MARTIN  IRON  WORKS 

"Originators  of  the  Yalve  System  of  Irrigation'- 


ZEROLENE 


GOOD  OIL  IS 
CHEAPER  THAN 
PARTS 

Freedom  from  unnecessary 
repairs  and  longer  life  for 
your  car  result  from  correct 
lubrication  with  Zerolene.  Sci- 
entifically refined  from  se- 
lected California  crude  oil. 
Gives  maximum  lubrication 
with  least  carbon  deposit.  Get 
a  Correct  Lubrication  Chart 
for  your  car. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 


Special  Prices  on  Second -Hand  Tractors 

'*  — 

NEW  CASE  TRACTOR,  9-18  $1100.00 

NEW  CASE  TRACTOR,  10-18  .__  1250.00 

Samson  Tractor   500.00 

Baby  Holt   700.00 

12-20  Yuba,  20-35  Yuba,  18-35  Yuba,  and  12-25  Yuba. 

A.  F.  GEORGE  CO. 

1837  Merced  Street  ....  Fresno 
200  North  Los  Angeles  Street  -  -  Los  Angeles 

Members  of  Tractor  and  Implement  Dealers  Ass'n 


Maybe  you  know  how  to  bank 
by  mail.  But  if  you  don't  — 
send  today  for  our  little  folder 
that  tells  you  How  and  Why 
and  Where.  It'  s  easy  to  open  an 
account  today  and  get  4%  on  your 
savings  at 

DEPARTMENT  B 

ANGLO-CALIFORNUC^BANK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


442-444  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 


Guaranteed  not  legs  than  13  per  cent 
Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pare. 
Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
moat   available   form.     Packed   in  solid 

wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 
Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  November. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Paelfle  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Sll  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Labor  Problem  Met  by  Co-operation 


(Written   for   Pacific  Rural 

The  Labor  Problem  Solved!  That 
announcement  certainly  would  create 
excitement  throughout  rural  districts 
and  it  looks  as  if  co-operation  by  the 
growers  would  go  a  long  distance 
toward  solving  the  problem,  just  as  it 
has  gone  far  toward  overcoming  mar- 
keting troubles. 

Three  years  ago  the  L  W.  W.'s 
around  Fresno  were  talking  about  a 
very  nice  farm  labor  union  that  was 
going  to  make  everything  smooth  and 
lovely  in  crop  harvesting  and  other 
farm  work.  The  practical  effects 
worked  out  about  as  beautiful  as  the 
Bolsheviki  regime  in  Russia.  But  the 
farmers  stepped  in  with  a  big  mass 
meeting,  organized  the  Valley  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  to  attend  to  labor 
matters,  and  conditions  have  been  get- 
ting better  ever  since.  Even  without 
governmental  and  public  opposition  to 
I.  W.  W.'ism  and  related  insanity,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  any  miscalled 
labor  movement  like  that  of  three 
years  ago  to  get  a  real  foothold  in  the 
district  while  everything  is  going  as 
it  is  now. 

The  association  was  started  by  pub- 
lic subscriptions  of  farmers  of  5  cents 
per  acre  and  one  of  the  first 
steps  taken  was  to  open  an  employ- 
ment agency,  which  acted  as  a 
clearing  house  between  the  worker 
and  the  farmer  who  needed  help. 
Later  when  the  State  opened  public 
employment  offices  this  part  of  the 
activities  of  the  Association  was 
passed  over  to  the  State,  the  associa- 
tion receiving  as  full  benefit  from  the 
division  of  duties  as  it  had  before. 

Growers  Well  Organized. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  success 
of  the  association  is  the  fact  that  the 
growers  are  well  organized  already, 
in  a  way.  through  the  Associated  Rai- 
sin Company,  and  the  Peach  Company. 
It  has  the  moral  support  of  both  com- 
panies; and  the  abilities  of  leading 
men  of  each,  as  well  as  of  other  prom- 
inent fruit  men,  are  used  in  its  di- 
rectorate. W.  Flanders  Setchel,  a 
prominent  fruit  shipper,  is  president; 
Chas.  B.  Harkness  was  the  first  man- 
ager and  O.  V.  Cobb  the  present  man- 
ager. 

One  of  the  great  services  of  the  as- 
sociation is  in  stabilizing  the  labor 
supply  and  wages  also.  A  man  who 
has  been  used  to  vineyard  work  drifts 
in  and  wants  to  know  about  prospects. 
He  learns  about  them  and  tells  about 
the  amount  of  work,  wages,  or  labor 
supply  where  he  comes  from.  If 
what  he  says  is  verified  by  what 
others  write,  Manager  Cobb  learns 
that  be  can,  or  cannot,  get  a  number 
of  men  from  that  quarter.  This  is  one 
method  of  learning  when  and  where 
to  advertise  for  help  when  labor  is 
needed  locally.  Then  men  who  have 
worked  from  the  office  before,  write, 
wanting  to  know  when  the  busy  time 
will  start  and  are  told  when  to  come 
or  not  to  come. 

On  the  other  hand,  large  growers 
send  in  word  as  to  the  number  of  men 
they  will  want,  when  they  will  want 
them,  and  what  they  expect  to  pay. 
This  gives  a  line  on  the  amount  of 
help  which  will  probably  be  needed. 
Help  is  brought  in  as  needed,  by  ad- 
vertising in  other  sections,  particu- 
larly in  those  where  there  is  a  sur- 
plus of  labor,  the  amount  of  advertis- 
ing depending  upon  probable  demands. 
A  big  surplus  of  labor  brought  in  by 
advertising  would  offer  a  great  field 
for  trouble. 

Occasionally,  Manager  Cobb  will 
make  a  special  trip  after  help.  Once, 
for  example,  a  large  rancher  came  in 
and  said  he  wanted  100  men  within  a 
short  time.    Cobb  went  right  up  to 
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Stockton  and  went  to  the  public  em- 
ployment office,  but  on  account  of  .his 
position  as  agent  rather  than  actual 
employer,  could  not  get  what  he 
wanted  without  a  good  deal  of  red 
tape,  so  headed  for  the  part  of  town 
where  common  labor  would  likely 
hang  around.  He  handed  out  a  lot  of 
cards,. and  in  one  afternoon  raked  up 
his  hundred  men. 

Explicit    Understanding  Between 
Employer  and  Employee 

A  record  is  kept  of  every  man  Bent 
out,  with  an  exact  understanding  of 
wages  and  terms  of  employment  This 
makes  it  possible  to  straighten  out 
every  difficulty  developing  between 
laborer  and  employer.  Once  or  twice 
there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  wages,  based  as  a  rule  on  book- 
keeping records;  and  in  every  case 
this  has  been  adjusted  with  satisfac- 
tion to  both  parties.  When  a  man 
proves  unable  to  hold  a  job,  and  use- 
less or  a  trouble  maker,  he  is  never 
sent  out  again.  There  are  men  around 
Fresno  who  cannot  get  a  job  either 
through  the  Association  or  the  State 
employment  office.  This  prevents 
trouble-makers  from  annoying  good 
men. 

Before  every  busy  season,  whether 
harvesting  or  pruning,  the  directors 
meet  and  decide  what  is  the  proper 
wage,  based  upon  conditions  else- 
where, as  well  as  in  the  district,  and 
this,  in  a  way,  governs  wages  through 
the  district.  The  directors  do  not  al- 
ways hit  it  right,  and  in  1918  had  to 
raise  the  schedule  for  grape  picking, 
but  without  any  particular  harm  be- 
ing done. 

Community  Camps. 
About  the  biggest  proposition  un- 
dertaken is  the  establishment  of  com- 
munity camps  by  the  Association.  The 
first,  and  trial  camp,  was  put  up  at 
Fowler,  for  about  80  men.  A  model 
tent  is  supplied  every  two  men,  with 
tight  floor  and  fly-proof  walls;  meals 
are  supplied  at  cost  prices,  and  a 
camp  supervisor,  as  required  by  the 
new  State  law,  is  kept>to  see  that  ev- 
erything is  in  order;  also  to  see  that 
work  is  done  as  it  should  be  on  the 
ranches  where  the  men  work.  Then 
the  ranchers  who  are  members  of  the 
Association  can  come  in  with  their  ma- 
chines and  take  out  the  men  every 
morning,  without  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding accommodations,  or  cooking 
and  caring  for  more  men  than  the 
ranch  usually  holds.  The  cost  to  the 
rancher  is  merely  regular  pay  for*  reg- 
ular work.  Association  members  can 
hire  men  from  the  camp,  others  can 
not.  Membership  privileges  are  10 
cents  an  acre,  charges  having  ad- 
vanced, owing  to  the  greater  scope  of 
work  taken  up  by  the  Association, 
beyond  what  was  first'  planned.  With 
State  requirements  for  labor  camps  it 
is  now  an  expensive  thing  to  provide 
accommodations  for  a  bunch  of  men 
and  the  saving  of  expense  and  trouble 
to  a  large  rancher  in  having  his  own 
camp  is  large.  The  community  camp 
idea  is  only  on  trial,  but  it  promises 
great  things.  If  as  successful  in  prac- 
tice as  in  theory  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  until  they  spread  over  all  the 
State. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  would  be  a 
great  step  forward  if  there  was  such 
an  association  in  every  section  of  Cal- 
ifornia. It  brings  help  to  the  place 
needed  from  the  place  where  help  is 
scarce,  keeps  the  farmer  supplied  with 
help  when  needed,  without  making  an 
over  supply,  thus  eliminating  a  fertile 
Held  for  I.  W.  W.'ism.  By  keeping  a 
a  record  of  the  men  it  prevents  the 
I.  ,W.  W.  loafer  and  agitator  from  dis- 
rupting conditions  and  so  helps  ev- 
erybody concerned. 


BIRBANK    TOMATOES  DOUBLED 
SALES. 


After  trying  many  varieties  of  to- 
matoes for  sale  to  the  loeal  market, 
C,  H.  -Hughes  of  Santa  Cruz  County 
has  discarded  all  but  the  Burbank 
and  the  San  Jose  Canner.  The  latter 
is  a  good,  well-meated  variety,  but 
the  Burbank  has  considerably  the  best 
flavor,  the  most  sweetness,  and  gen- 
eral good  qualities  of  all  the  varieties 


tried.  It  precedes  the  San  Jose  Can- 
ner in  ripening,  so  the  two  make  a 
good  succession  to  keep  the  market 
supplied  during  the  season.  Mr. 
Hughes  felt  long  ago  that  local  to- 
mato sales  could  be  greatly  increased 
by  supplying  only  well  packed  fruits 
of  the  best  quality.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  1919  season,  he  surprised  the 
store  people  who  handle  his  tomatoes 
by  showing  that  they  had  sold  twice 
as  many  as  they  did  last  year. 
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Ladyjfandolph  Churchill 

Writes  a  tribute  to  ytlr.Sdison 


1ADY  Randolph  CWchill  is  England's  greatest 
J  authority  on  furniture.   Her  home  is  the  best 
furnished  house  in  London. 

Lady  Churchill  saw  the  Edison  Period 
Cabinets.    Immediately  she  wrote: 

(Her  Letter) 

"What  an  extraordinary  man  Mr.  Edison  is  !  He  perfects 
his  phonograph  to  a  point  where  its  realism  is  astounding. 
Then  he  determines  to  ma\e  each  Edison  Phonograph,  even 
the  least  costly  an  attractive  piece  of  furniture.  Instead  of 
the  usual  dentist4i\e  looking  cabinet,  his  designers  have 
succeeded  in  putting  the  character  and  feeling  of  the  best 
periods  into  his  phonograph  cases.  These  graceful  and  ar- 
tistic productions  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  all  who  can 
afford  them,  and  will  cause  Mr.  Edison's  new  phonograph 
to  be  received  in  many  houses  where  less  worthy  machines 
have  not  been  welcomed  heretofore." 

These  Edison  Period  Cabinets  are  American  adapta- 
tions  of  Europe's  richest  furniture  treasures.  This 
letter  is  the  Old  World's  stamp  of  approval  on  the 
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achievement  of  Edison's  American  de- 
signers' and  craftsmen. 

BUT  Lady  Churchill  has  overlooked  the 
second  great  part  of  Edison's  purpose. 
She  has  received  the  impression  that  these 
cabinets  are  only  for  the  well-to-do.  Noth- 
ing could  be  farther  from  the  fact.  Edison 
has  developed  an  authentic  period  cabinet 
for  each  New  Edison, — even  the  lowest 
priced  models.  Isn't  this  exactly  what  you  would 
have  expected  of  the  man  who  spent  three  million 
dollars  in  order  to  give  the  world  his  musical  ideal, 
— the  Official  Laboratory  Model? 

THE  New  Edison  is  truly  the  phonograph  of  two 
arts.  It  brings  you  the  world's  noblest  music, 
Re-Created  in  all  its  beauty 
and  soul.  It  brings  you  the 
world's  purest  furniture  art 
perpetuated  in  furniture  which 
will  enrich  your  home  forever. 

See  the  different  period  de- 
signs. Hear  the  wonder  of 
Re-Created  Music.  If  no  Edi- 
son dealer  is  near  you,  write 
for  the  beautiful  new  book,  "Edison  and  Music. 

THOMAS  A.  EDISON,  Inc.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Ohe  N  EW 

EDISON 

Ohe  Phonograph 
i      with  a  Soul'1 
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Tractor  Rice  Binder  Saves  Entire  Crop 


This  year's  rice  crop,  planted  on 
140,000  acres  In  California,  was  re- 
cently estimated  at  350.000.COO  pounds 
by  President  J.  H.  Stephens  of  the 
Rice  Growers'  Association.  That  is  a 
low  yield  of  2500  pounds  per  acre.  In 
1918  the  yield  averaged  3,000  pounds. 
This  year's  crop  is  valued  at  six  cents 
per  pound.  It  has  been  harvested  in 
ideal  weather  conditions,  so  the  qual- 
ity is  first  class  and  the  demand  is 
strong. 

Wasted  14,000,000  Pounds  of  Rice. 

Under  normal  conditions  with  a 
crop  like  that  of  1919  well  over  100 
pounds  per  acre  were  wasted.  Some 
of  it  will  be  of  value  for  he?  or  tur- 
key feed,  but  its  value  for  that  can 
not  be  over  one-quarter  of  what  it 
would  be  for  market.  We  may  figure 
a  dead  loss  of  about  $4.50  per  acre 
this  year  due  to  our  method  of  irri- 
gation and  harvesting.  The  man  who 
has  a  quarter  section  of  rice  is  a  small 
planter.  Yet  this  year,  due  to  com- 
mon methods  of  harvesting,  he  lost 
$720  worth  of  rice. 

How  Do  We  Figure  the  Loss? 
Very  few  rice  growers  have  be- 
lieved it  would  pay  to  level  their  land 
into  rectangular  checks.  A  great  deal 
of  it  is  over  hardpan  anyway  and  it 
would  do  no  good  to  expose  hardpan. 
Three  years  is  about  the  limit  of  con- 
secutive planting  of  rice.  The  low 
average  yield  this  year  is  due  largely 
to  the  ignoring  of  this  fact  by  many 
planters.  No  one  wants  to  put  out  a 
lot  of  money  leveling  and  checking 
land  in  squares  for  three  years.  So 
practically  all  rice  leveling  and  check- 
ing is  in  contour  checks,  each  gener- 
ally containing  one  to  ten  acres.  The 
levees  are  steep  and  high  so  a  binder 
cannot  well  go  over  them.  They  twist 
in  all  directions  worse  than  a  snake 
in  convulsions.  Often  they  come 
close  together  and  then  separate  far 
apart.  In  harvesting,  one  of  three 
choices  is  possible.  The  six-foot  width 
of  rice  each  side  of  each  check  may 
be  cut  by  hand  sickles  if  labor  can 
be  found  to  do  it  in  time  to  get  the 
f1"'  "f        fmn  off  hpfore  rains  make 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

the  fields  impassable.  The  regular 
rice  binder  may  be  hauled  around  in- 
side each  check,  knocking  down  the 
standing  rice  and  mixing  into  the  mud 
that  generally  is  softest  next  to  the 
checks.  Three  or  four  horses  walk- 
ing through  the  grain  knock  down  and 
thresh  out  quite  a  bit  of  it.  The 
wheels  of  the  binder  roll  a  good  bit 
more  into  the  mud.  It  is  commonly 
estimated    that    one-seventh    of  the 


Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 

binder.  In  the  mud  that  is  commonly 
encountered  at  rice  harvest,  the  bind- 
ers sometimes  cannot  be  pulled  by 
horses,  much  less  could  they  be 
pushed.  The  binder  weighs  about  a 
ton.  When  operating  with  horses  it 
exerts  a  pressure  on  the  mud  some- 
where around  75  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

To  devise  a  means  of  reducing  the 
pressure  per  square  inch  and  to  avoid 


Rice  binder  mounted  on  the  front  of  a  tractor.  It  cuts  riee  on  the  first  round  inside  each 
check  without  tramping  or  rolling  any  of  It  In  the  mud.  This  U  working  where  a  horse- 
drawn  binder  got  stuck.    The  outfit  exert*  only  four  pound*  pressure  per  square  Inch. 


average  rice  crop  is  included  in  the 
first  round  in  each  check.  About  a 
third  of  the  first  round  is  put  out  of 
commission  by  horses  and  binder,  able 
to  be  recovered  only  by  bogs  and  tur- 
keys- Thus  2,500  pounds  per  acre  har- 
vested comprises  what  is  left  after 
about  one-twenty-first  of  the  crop  is 
lost. 

Tractor  Hinder  Wastes  No  Bice. 

The  third  possibility  open  to  the 
rice  man  is  to  devise  a  means  of  cut- 
ting the  rice  next  to  checks  before 
horses  or  hinder  run  through  it.  This 
at  first  thought  would  mean  a  push- 


running  over  standing  grain  would 
not  only  save  over  100  pounds  of  rice 
per  acre,  but  it  would  reduce  the 
miring  of  machinery. 

This  problem  has  received  atten- 
tion from  several  manufacturers;  and 
at  last  two  or  three  different  tractors 
were  used  in  attempts  in  1918  to  solve 
it.  These  required  additional  study 
to  make  them  satisfactory,  and  we  arc 
not  aware  of  their  being  developed 
further  this  season. 

But  another  tractor  man  carried  the 
bee  in  his  bonnet.  William  Ablldgard 
had  been  selling  tractors  in  the  rice 


country  and  he  knew  there  was  a  keen 
desire  for  something  workable  along 
this  line.  So,  when  W.  J.  Shepherd 
designed  a  rice  binder  suitable  for  a 
special  tractor  which  he  intended  to 
build  for  it,  Mr.  Abildgard  pooled 
ideas  with  him  and  the  result  was  an 
equipment  by  which  any  eight-foot 
binder  could  be  put  on  the  flfcnt 
of  a  Monarch  32-18  tractor  in  two 
two  hours  and  removed  in  about  the 
same  time. 

Mr.  Abildgard'8  specifications  for 
such  a  combination  are  given  in  his 
own  words: 

"In  order  for  the  machine  to  be 
a  really  practical  outfit,  it  must  be 
built  on  a  tractor  that  is  an  all- 
around  practical  machine  for  every 
condition  of  work  that  the  rice  grow- 
er has  to  contend  with.  It  must  be  a 
light-weight  machine  and  have  plenty 
of  clearance  and  must  be  balanced  In 
the  center.  A  specially  built  tractor 
that  could  not  be  used  for  other  work 
besides  carrying  a  binder  would  be  a 
failure  on  account  of  the  extra  invest- 
ment. 

"The  only  changes  that  we  make  on 
our  tractor  are  to  put  in  a  ninety- 
inch  fexle  and  bore  four  holes  in  the 
front  of  the  frame.  The  binder  is 
mounted  on  an  oscillating  frame  that 
Is  raised  and  lowered  by  the  binder 
operator  with  one  hand.  We  have  a 
leverage  of  sixteen  feet  against 
eighteen  inches  to  lift  the  binder.  A 
375-pound  weight  on  the  end  of  the 
beam  easily  balances  over  2,000 
pounds  in  front  of  the  tractor.  All  of 
the  weight  of  this  attachment  is  car- 
ried on  the  axle  and  not  on  the  frame 
of  the  machine. 

"The  cutter-bar  of  the  binder  is 
wider  than  the  tractor;  therefore  the 
tractor  Is  traveling  only  over  stubble 
that  has  already  been  cut.  We  do  not 
run  over  a  spear  of  rice." 
Only  Four  Pounds  Pressure  on  the 
Mud. 

One  might  think  that  a  steel  tractor 
plus  a  binder  and  counterweight 
would  exert  more  pressure  and  would 
mire  down  sooner  than  the  binder 
alone.   But  this  outfit  instead  of  push- 


We   Manufacture   Levelers  for  Any   Power   from   6   Horses    to   a   75   H.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Levelcr 

WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
hones  and  Fresnos  to  tackle,  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LEVELERS  are  DOW  being 
used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con- 
tractors—saving their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one.  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  fills  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

YOU  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600,  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 


P.  T.  BRILES, 
Southern  California  Agent. 


214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Schmciscr  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street, 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


SILENT  ALAMO  S  H 


Supplies  brilliant  illumination  in  the  house,  barn,  everywhere  about  your 
farm.  Just  press  a  button— and  the  light  is  there!  PROVIDES  RUN- 
NING WATER  wherever  you  want  it  (send  for  booklet  on  Duro  Deep  Well 
Systems).  SUPPLIES  POWER  to  run  small  farm  machinery:  churn, 
separator,  washing  machine,  etc.  QUIETEST  RUNNING  and  most  pow- 
erful motor  used  on  any  similar  plant. 

SEND  TOR  ALAMO  BOOKLET 

— which  tells  you  all  about  it.  Don't  invest  a  cent  in  a  lighting  and 
power  plant  till  you  learn  about  the  Alamo. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 
AND  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St,  420  E.  Third  St,  Dept.  A, 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 
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ing  down  75  pounds  per  square  inch 
has  only  four  pounds  pressure  p^r 
square  inch. 

The  difference  is  due  to  the  long 
track  of  the  machine  and  to  the  plank 
19  inches  long  bolted  to  each  shoe  in 
the  track.  This  gives  the  machine 
over  2500  square  inches  of  bearing 
surface.  Its  total  weight,  including 
binder,  is  less  than  10,000  pounds. 
The  slight  pressure  per  square  inch 
explains  why  the  machine  in  our  illus- 
tration is  working  over  a  spot  where 
a  horse-drawn  binder  had  been  stuck 
and  temporarily  abandoned. 


CALIFORNIA  NEEDS  GREATER 
ELECTRIC  DEVELOPMENT. 


"The  light  and  power  situation  in 
California  this  year  offers  nothing  to 
worry  about,"  declared  H.  G.  Butler, 
power  administrator  of  the  State  Rail- 
road Commission,  recently.  The  pres- 
ent rate  of  consumption  of  energy 
would  deplete  the  storage  supply  of 
water  used  for  generation  of  electric- 
ity by  the  latter  part  of  December  if 
no  rain  should  fall.  If  the  shipyards 
resume  operations  soon,  they  will  use 
so  much  electricity  that  the  water 
supply  will  not  last  so  long.  But  we 
expect  rain  to  save  the  situation. 

This  state,  in  addition  to  its  oil 
fields,  has  a  potential  supply  of  hydro- 
electric energy  greater  than  any 
country  in  Europe.  This  relieves  us 
from  great  dependence  on  coal.  Our 
electric  power  should  be  developed  to 
its  highest  point.  To  take  care  of  the 
normal  power  needs  of  California  due 
to  normal  growth,  something  like 
$60,000,000  a  year  must  be  spent  for 
hydro-electric  purposes.  This  will 
use  water  for  power  before  distrib- 
uting it  for  irrigation.  Our  recent 
legislature  passed  a  law  permitting 
irrigation  districts  to  generate  elec- 
tricity for  use  and  sale;  and  Congress 
has  a  bill  before  it  to  further  encour- 
age hydro-electric  development. 

PERMISSIBLE  MOTOR  TRUCK 
LOADS. 


In  the  enforcement  of  that  part  of 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Act,  which  relates 
to  permissible  loads  of  motor  vehicles, 
the  following  procedure  shall  be  fol- 
lowed: 

The  actual  width  of  tire  coming  in 
contact  with  the  surface  of  the  high- 
way is  to  be  considered  as  the  width 
of  bearing  on  the  highway  for  the 
wheel  under  test.  Eight  hundred 
pounds  per  inch  width  of  tire  is  al- 
lowed on  rubber-tired  vehicles. 

The  vehicle  with  its  load,  if  any, 
shall  be  weighed  first  with  all  wheels 
on  the  scales.  Then  each  axle  load 
shall  be  weighed  separately  by  run- 
ning the  front  wheels  and  then  the 
rear  wheels  off  the  scales  alternately. 
If  the  sum  of  the  observed  weights  of 
the  two  axle  loads  does  not  equal  the 
total  weight  of  the  vehicle  and  load, 
as  aforesaid,  subsequent  trials  shall 
be  made  with  the  vehicle  moved  for- 
ward or  back,  as  required,  until  the 
sum  of  the  two  axle  weights  does 
equal  the  total  weight  of  truck  and 
load.  Each  wheel  will  be  assumed  to 
carry  one-half  of  the  axle  load  of  the 
axle  to  which  it  is  attached,  except  in 
the  case  of  dual  wheels  when  each 
will  be  assumed  to  carry  one-quarter 
of  the  said  axle  load. 


ADJUSTED  DISK  PLOW  AND  SAVED 
POWER. 


The  new  three-disk  plow  stuck  a 
12-25  tractor  in  Geo.  D.  Gilman's 
orchard  in  Santa  Clara  County.  The 
ground  was  soft  on  top,  but  hard  un- 
derneath, and  many  plum  suckers 
were  growing  through  it.  Mr.  Gil- 
man  found  it  impossible  to  cut  deep 
enough  to  keep  the  rear  wheel  on  the 
ground.  The  disks  were  set  so  nearly 
vertical  that  they  had  to  simply  push 
and  break  away  the  furrow  slice,  and 
it  took  too  much  power.'  Mr.  Gilman 
set  them  much  more  horizontal,  so 
that  they  cut  the  dirt  without  having 
to  push  and  break  it.  The  plow 
worked  fine  after  that,  for  there  was 
less  friction  on  the  disks. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  aside  from 
the  switch  wire  and  one  cable  leading 
from  the  magneto  to  each  plug,  a 
high  tension  magneto  has  no  external 
wiring. 
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100  Cents  on  the  Dollar 

THE  tractor  that  is  really  a  1 00-cents-on-the-dollar  invest- 
ment for  the  farmer  is  the  tractor  that  can   be  used 
practically  every  day  of  the  year,  one  that  is  100% 
efficient,  both  on  the  belt  and  the  drawbar. 

The  International  8-16  kerosene  tractor  meets  the 
above  specifications.  The  drawbar  has  a  wide  range  of 
adjustment  both  up  and  down  and  sidewise  so  that  the  tractor 
will  pull  any  machine  or  implement  on  the  farm  with  equal 
advantage.  The  8-16  pulley  is  so  placed  that  the  tractor  can 
be  backed  into  the  belt  quickly — so  placed  also  that  the  belt 
doesn't  rub  against  any  part  of  the  tractor  nor  drag  on  the  ground.  And 
8- 1 6  power  is  just  right — neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light — it  fits  practically 
any  drawbar  or  belt  power  task  on  the  average  farm. 

Aside  from  its  adaptability  for  all-year-round  farm  work,  the 
International  8-16  tractor  is  a  1 00-cents-on-the-dollar  investment 
because  of  its  exceptionally  efficient  and  economical  (kerosene)  operation; 
because,  too,  you  can  always  secure  repair  and  expert  service  without 
delay  through  the  92  branch  houses  scattered  over  the  United  States. 
Your  dealer — wherever  he  is — has  a  Harvester  branch  in  easy  reach. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  1 00-cents-on-the-dollar  tractor  invest- 
ment just  write  your  name  and  address  along  the  margin  of  this  adver- 
tisement and  mail  to  the  address  below  so  that  we  can  send  you  full 
descriptive  information  of  the  International  8-16. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billings,  Mont.        Crawford.  Neb.         Denver.  Colo.         Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 
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Are  You  PaYin^TaxesOnYowStimpLand?« 

.Clear  It  and  Make  Money 


increase  your  acreage  and  you 
will  increase  your  bank  account 

Clear  your  stump  land  cheaply 
no  expense  for  teams  or  powder 

(jNE  man  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  bones.  Works 
by  leverage — same  principle  at  a  jack.  100  lbs.  pull 
on  the  lever  gives  a  48  ton  pull  on  the  ttump.  Made  of  he 
finest  steel— guaranteed  agoinit  breakage.  Works  equally 
well  on  hillsides  and  marshes  where  horses  cannot  operate. 
Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  experts 

Write  today  for  special  olfer  ant] 
free  booklet  on  Land  Claariar 

"P—  Fitzpatrick  Products  Corp, 
Box      12     )ohn  St..  New  York 
Pac.  Coon  Office  182  Flftb  St.  San  Fraaciaco,  Cat 


there  such 


Your  opportunity  is  here  to-day 

STOP  paying  taxes  on  your  stump  land  turn  it  into 
money.    Never  in  the  history  of  the  World  was 
a  demand  for  the  product  of  the  soil. 

HAND  POWCft. 

iumpPulIer 

Man  or  woman  single  handed  can  pull  from  50  to 
150  stumps  a  day.  Weight  without  cable  171 
pounds.   NO  STUMP  TOO  BIG. 
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Delco-Light — the  whole  family  gift  of  cheer — combii 
simple,  economical,  complete  installation  that  will  brii 
more  attractive  the  year  round  to  your  family,  your  f i 
of  the  deeper  meaning  of  Home  is  the  True  Spirit  of  Cll 

Delco-Light  Appliand 

Although  Ihe  Delco-Light  installation  is  complete  in  itself,  there  are  inanyi 
sentative  on  short  notice.  For  Xmas  remembrances,  you  will  find  inexpensive 
even  more. 


Finely  finished  chafing  dishes,  efficient  disk  stoves,  indispensable  elec  tric  i 
serviceable  washing  machines,  practical  vacuum  cleaners — these  few  suggest: 
your  home.   For  attachments  that  will  work  properly  and  satisfactorily  with 
» 

Let  the  Strength  of  Delcc 

The  backache  and  drudgery  of  pumping  and  carrying  water  can  be  elimi 
of  water  for  stock  and  garden,  fresh  water  in  the  dairy — your  family  could 
serviceable  attachments  such  as  feed  grinders,  cutters  and  fans,  stock  clipp 
winter  nights,  that  will  reduce  your  work  around  the  farm.    The  simplicity 
of  chores  it  performs. 

Delco-Light  Is  More  Th 


'You  will  find  in  the  free  Delco-Light  book  the  interesting  letters  of  pleasec 
Money  could  not  buy  these  letters.   They  tell  how  much  Delco-Light  means  tc 
ical  means  of  doing  every-day  chores.  A  Christmas  gift  of  Delco-Light,  from 
savings  to  your  farm.    Send — today — for  the  free  book,  or  better  still,  get 

Ask  us  how  Delco-Light  is  making  hens  lay  more  eggs.  Many  progressive 
the  market  is  so  good. 


DeJONGH  &  C( 


-over 
75.000" 


LOS  ANGELES 
129  E.  Sixth  Street 
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Christmas! 


»son  usefulness  with  practical  worth.  It  is  a 
mforts  of  real  living  to  your  farm,  making  it 
id  your  help.  To  bring  closer  a  realization 
Giving  exemplified  by  Delco-Light. 

Bake  Ideal  Gifts 

zhments  that  can  be  had  from  your  nearest  Delco-Light  repre 
-operated  appliances  that  will  make  you  appreciate  Delco-Light 

itive  coffee  percolators,  portable  heaters  for  cold  days,  sturdy, 
usehold  gifts  are  but  a  hint  of  what  Delco-Light  will  bring  to 
o-Light  installation,  see  your  nearest  representative. 

ht  Do  Heavy  Work 

our  farm  by  Delco-Light.  Hot  and  cold  running  water,  plenty 
*  finer  gift!  And  in  turn  the  family  can  give  YOU  genuinely 
peners,  tire  inflators,  electric  tire  vulcanizers,  searchlights  for 
[ht,  the  economy  of  its  operation,  are  strengthened  by  the  scores 

lust  Electric  Light 

vho  had  had  the  foresight  to  give  their  family  a  Delco-Light. 
v  it  takes  the  drudgery  out  of  housework,  and  provides  mechan- 
ur  family,  will  bring  these  same  comforts,  conveniences  and 
vith  the  nearest  Delco-Light  representative. 

ire  reaping  the.  rewards  from  increased  egg  production  while 

IRAN,  Distributors 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
880  Mission  Street 


Who's  Your  Nearest 
Delco-Light  Dealer? 

C.  Im  ANDERSON,  P.  O.  B  43    Woodland.  Calif. 

ANDERSON  &  DOYLE   Salinas.  Calif. 

J.  E.  BABTLETT,  Medford  Hotel  Medford,  Oregon. 

BRENiS.-N  &  SON   Loomls.  Calif. 

C.  L.  URIARTE.  I\  O.  Box  No.  127,.  .  Nogales,  Arizona. 
M.  B.  CHARLES,  39  E.  San  Antonio  St. .  San  Jose,  Calif . 

G.  C.  EGELSTON,  715  Eye  Street   Fresno,  Calif. 

tie  JONGH  &  COCHRAN,  180  E.  6th  St. .  .  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 
de  JONGH  &  COCHRAN,  880  Mission  St. .  San  Francisco, 
W.  R.  DODGE  Ctal«°'  Calif. 

RICHARD  EATON,  »14  13th  St   Sacramento.  Calif. 

ELECTRIC  SERVICE  CO.,   Uklah,  Calif. 

H.  A.  FEENEY,  653  Sutter  St  San  Francisco,  Calif 

HOPKINS  *  NELSON,  405  E.  Main  St. .  .  Vlsalla,  Calif. 

HARRIS  BROTHERS,  141  N.  1st  St.,.   Phoenix,  Arizona. 

HAWAIIAN  ELEC.  CO.,   Honolulu,  T.  H. 

ROY  I, ('MASTERS,  care  Hughson  Hotel  .  Modesto,  Calif. 

T.  L.  LAEREMAN,  645  Main  Street, .  .  El  Centro,  Calif. 

LINCOLN  HIGHWAY  GARAGE  CO  Ely.  Nevada. 

MacROSTIE  BROTHERS  Bishop,  Calif. 

H.  E.  MONTAGUE,  4261  Arista  .street  San  Diego,  Calif. 

MACONDRAY  &  CO  Manila,  P.  I. 

H.  H.  POWELL,  P.  O.  B  431   Stockton,  Cal. 

GEO.  T.  PLTJMMER,  6  Oakdale  Ave  Berkeley,  Cal. 

R.  D.  PELTON   Willows,  Calif. 

PAUL  R.  SPRAGUE   Quincy,  Calif.  ■ 

T.  W.  SMITH,  436  "F"  St  Eureka,  Calif. 

W.  H.  STARBUCK,  456  "B"  Street,.  ..  Santa  Rosa,  Calif. 

H.  A.  TALLEY,  P.  O.  Box  No.  46  Elko,  Nevada. 

DAVID  ERKID  Fallon.  Nevada." 


DELCO-LIGHT 
WATER 
SYSTEM 
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The  Greatest  Combination 


Fairbanks  -^Morse 
"Z'"Engine  with 
'Bosch  Magneto 


VV/HEN  the  full  meaning  of  tkis  "Z"  message  is  realized 
*  *  — mighty  few"  farmers  in  America  will  fail  to  at  onee 
call  on  the  nearest  "Z"  engine  dealer.  9  This  example  of 
master  engine-building  must  be  seen.  5  Type  and  pictures 
can  but  suggest  this  -Oalue  establishing  achievement.  5  By 
adding  this  one  possible  betterment — Bosch  high  tension, 
oscillating  magneto — we  complete  a  rare  engine  service,  fully* 
maintained  by  o^er  200  Bosch  Service  Stations  in  co-opera- 
tion with  e-tfery  "Z"  engine  dealer — for  all  "Z"  engine 
owners.  5  Prices— IH  H.  P.  $75.00-3  H.  P.  $125.00 
—6  H.  P.  $200.00— All  F.O.B.  Factory. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &(§ 

9    MANUFACTURERS     I  w  I       CHICAGO  V* 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Frnnclsco,  Cnl. 


The  biggest  order  ever  placed  for 
magnetos  is  that  of  the  Fairbanks- 
Morse  Co.,  when  they  decided  to 
equip  all  of  their  model  Z  engines 
with  Bosch  magnetos. 


Sharp  implements  are  cheaper  than 
the  extra  power  required  to  use  dull 
implements. 


ORCHARD  TRACTOR  PROVES  ECO- 
NOMICAL AND  EFFECTIVE. 


(Written  for  I'aclflc  Rural  Ftom.) 

What  should  we  figure  for  repairs 
on  a  medium-sized  wheel  tractor  the 
first  year?  R.  L.  Dunshee,  who  has 
run  a  12-20  tractor  practically  a  year, 
has  had  not  over  $25  repairs.  His 
chief  trouble  was  a  broken  ball  in  a 
bail  bearing.  The  tractor  stands 
ready  for  another  year's  work  and 
cannot  be  said  to  have  depreciated 
greatly.  It  belongs  to  Jas.  E.  Brown 
of  Santa  Clara  County.  Since  it  was 
bought  last  January,  Mr.  Dunshee  has 
plowed  about  125  acres,  and  disked 
over  1,000  acres,  besides  checking  up 
many  orchards  for  irrigation  and  fur- 
rowing out  other  places.  More  plow- 
ing would  have  been  done  had  not 
the  season  been  so  short  last  spring. 
A  ten-acre  field  for  row  crops  has  been 
leveled  and  some  spots  in  the  home 
orchard  of  ten  acres  have  been  put 
into  better  shape  for  irrigation.  A 
two-disk  orchard  plow  is  used  in  pref- 
ence  to  a  three-disk  plow  built  for 
the  same  tractor,  because  with  two 
disks  there  is  no  danger  of  getting 
stuck  and  the  engine  to  not  over- 
worked. Five  acres  a  day  are  turned 
over  with  this  outfit.  The  seven-foot 
double  disk  cultivator  could  work  25 
acres  per  day  of  ten  hours,  but  where 
trees  are  too  close  together,  the  third 
time  through  a  row  does  not  cut  full 
width,  and  the  daily  average  acreage 
is  reduced  to  about  20,  as  estimated 
by  Mr.  Dunshee.  The  tractor  uses 
about  15  gallons  of  distillate  per  day 
of  ten  or  eleven  hours. 

Mr.  Brown  also  owns  two  horses 
on  account  of  the  row  crop  field.  Only 
one  of  these  will  he  kept  next  season 
for  this  purpose  and  to  do  light  jobs 
around  the  orchard.  The  disk  plow 
leaves  an  eight-inch  strip  when  plow- 
ing away  from  the  trees  and  a  horse 
is  handy  to  finish  this  as  well  as  to 
haul  out  pruning  brush,  etc.  How- 
ever, for  the  orchard  alone,  it  would 
be  a  question  whether  it  would  pay 
to  keep  a  horse  the  year  around  for 
the  little  work  it  would  do.  A  neigh- 
bor using  a  similar  tractor  puts  a 
walking  plow  and  a  man  behind  it  to 
finish  the  plowing  next  to  trees.  He 
figures  that  the  waste  of  man  and 
tractor  power  on  this  job  costs  less 
than  to  maintain  a  horse.  Probably 
a  better  way  would  be  to  hitch  a 
walking  plow  behind  the  tractor  plow 
on  the  last  round  next  to  the  trees. 
This  should  not  overload  the  tractor, 
for  plowing  is  usually  shallow  there 
anyway,  and  a  wider  strip  may  as  well 
be  turned.  To  make  this  economical, 
the  final  rounds  would  be  left  until 
all  of  the  middles  are  plowed.  Thus 
the  walking  plow  would  he  put  on 
and  off  only  once,  and  its  operator 
would  be  kept  busy  until  that  part 
of  the  work  is  done. 

This  wheel  tractor  is  no  worse  than 
many  others  on  sandy  soil,  but  it  has 
rested  on  Its  belly  in  the  sand  while 
the  wheels  spun  around  in  holes  they 
had  dug  for  themselves.  Mr.  Dunshee 
has  learned  to  stop  ihe  wheels  when 
they  begin  to  dig  in,  and  fix  up  a 
better  footing,  lighten  the  load,  or  do 
something  else  to  avoid  slipping  the 
wheels. 


ROTARY  PI  MPS. 


Promising  rivals  of  centrifugal 
pumps  are  rotary  pumps  which  like- 
wise require  pits.  Rotary  pumps  are 
no  new  things,  but  have  been  in  use 
for  a  great  many  years  and  are  of 
many  designs.  Their  advantage  is  a 
high  efficiency,  provided  they  are  in 
good  shape,  so  that  far  more  water 
will  be  given  for  the  amount  of  power 
used  than  centrifugal  pumps  will 
give.  Absence  of  valves  is  also  a 
great  advantage.  The  trouble  with 
pits  and  rise  and  fall  of  water  level 
is  the  same  with  both  rotary  and 
horizontal  centrifugal  pumps. 

The  greatest  fault  with  rotary 
pumps  is  that  they  wear  out  quicker 
than  is  desirable  when  there  is  much 
sand  in  the  water.  Slow  speed  of 
operation  reduces  this  wear,  but  the' 
only  way  to  reduce  it  greatly  is  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  sand  pumped. 


If  a  person  could  have  them  pump 
from  a  dug  well,  from  a  lake,  or  slow 
stream  with  clear  water,  or  in  fact 
any  place  where  the  amount  of  sand 
was  insignificant,  their  merits  would 
make  them  highly  desirable.  Theo- 
retically they  have  always  been  con- 
sidered good,  and  improved  designs 
and  guaranteed  service  for  definite 
periods  makes  them  more  desirable 
now  than  they  once  were. 


(.\s  CAUSES  PIMPING  PROBLEM. 


To  the  Editor:  Following  an  arti- 
cle on  selecting  an  irrigation  pump. 
I  desire  to  submit  a  small  problem  of 
my  own.  I  have  only  ten  acres  and 
cannot  put  in  an  expensive  plant,  such 
as  a  deep-well  turbine.  My  pit  is  20 
feet  deep  and  I  get  water  for  a  3-inch 
centrifugal  pump,  but  it  does  not 
work  well  on  account  of  there  being 
gas  in  the  well.  I  am  afraid  that 
there  will  be  too  much  sand  for  a 
rotary  or.  plunger  pump,  so  if  you  can 
give  me  full  information  on  com- 
pressed air  I  would  be  obliged.  The 
well  is  130  feet  deep,  the  casing  6 
inches  and  the  lift  30  to  40  feet.  Are 
air  compressors  complicated,  or  are 
they  not  a  success?  I  would  like  200 
to  300  gallons  per  minute.  What  size 
pipe  and  what  h.  p.  will  I  need? — H. 
8.,  Thornton,  Cal. 

(Anawerrd  bj  D.  J.  Whltnrjr.) 

The  article  you  refer  to  was  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  ranch  experi- 
ence and  not  as  a  trained  expert  on 
the  subject,  and  this  answer  will  be 
given  in  the  same  way.  The  presence 
of  gas  is  the  usual  excuse  for  Install- 
ing a  compressed  air  plant.  They  are 
rather  expensive  and  the  amount  of 
water  supplied  is  rather  small  in  pro- 
portion to  power  used.  Mostly  they 
are  on  large  ranches.  Unless  your 
well  gives  more  than  an  average 
amount  of  sand,  I  believe  that  a  rotary 
pump  would  serve  you  best,  as  the 
presence  of  gas  in  the  water  will  not 
bother  them  at  all,  and  you  can 
doubtless  get  a  guarantee  for  wear- 
ing qualities.  Gas  will  not  bother  tur- 
bines, but  these  usually  are  installed 
where  much  larger  streams  are  re- 
quired than  you  will  need.  There  are 
also  plunger  pumps  without  leathers 
that  sand  will  not  affect  to  speak  of. 
There  is  sand  in  every  well  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  plunger  pumps  are  a  great 
success,  and  do  not  be  afraid  of  them 
unless  the  sand  is  very  coarse  and 
abundant.  They  are,  of  course,  some- 
what expensive.  The  horsepower  re- 
quired and  size  of  pipe  will  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  pump  you  install. 
Would  advise  your  communicating 
with  pump  men  handling  the  kind  of 
outfits  you  think  you  would  like,  and 
finding  details  from  them.  By  bavins 
continuous  operation  100  gallons  per 
minute  should  be  all  the  water  you 
would  want:  and  remember  also  that 
a  small  stream  means  a  smaller,  less 
expensive  plant  and  one  that  will 
draw  the  water  down  less  in  the  well 
than  a  large  plant.  Compressed  air 
pumps  will  probably  be  your  bear 
equipment  for  greater  capacity. 


AITOMOBIEE    PASSENGER  MILE- 
AGE TREMENDOUS. 


There  were  5.000,000  automobiles  in 
regular  use  in  the  U.  S.  in  1918..  This 
indicates  that  at  an  average  annual 
mileage  of  3,000,  which  is  low,  the 
total  mileage  is  15.000,000.000  miles 
per  year.  This,  multiplied  by  an  aver- 
age of  three  passengers,  means  a  total 
passenger  mileage  of  45,000,000,000. 
The  passenger  mileage  of  automobiles 
exceeds  that  of  the  railroads  by  over 
10,000,000.000  miles.  (In  lf»15  the  of- 
ficial railroad  passenger  mileage  was 
32,384.247.563.)— National  Automobile 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


A  low  radiator  and  sheet-metal 
fenders,  adapted  to  the  Holt  45  cater- 
pillar, makes  this  machine  as  low,  as 
narrow,  and  as  Bhort  as  a  two-horse 
team.  This  is  especially  built  for  or- 
chard work,  though  the  tractor  itself 
is  not  greatly  different  from  the  one 
used  in  grain  fields  and  which  looks 
so  big. 
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If  It's  Mounted  on  Timkens 


The  rear  wheel  of  your  farm  truck  hasn't  quite 
as  hard  a  job  as  a  front  one,  but  it  needs  Timken 
Taper  just  the  same. 

A  little  skid,  a  graze  of  the  curb  or  sidewise 
blow  from  a  rut  or  a  stone  gives  a  tremendous 
end  thrust  to  the  bearing.  Measured  in  pounds 
the  end  thrust  that  comes  from  a  two-inch  drop 
of  a  loaded  truck  would  startle  you. 

And  a  trifling  looseness  —  which  is  bound  to 
come  with  a  bearing  that  has  no  take-up  for. wear 
—  the  take-up  that  Timken  Bearings  do  have — 
means  a  considerable  play  at  the  circumference  of 
the  wheel  and  rapid  wear  on  tires. 

Every  year  adds  to  the  list  of  truck  builders 
and  truck  owners  who  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  Timken  Taper. 

It  doesn't  pay  to  overlook  the  things  that  don't 
cause  trouble. 


Remember  the  tapered  shape  of  the 
Timken  Bearing.  That  tapered 
design  has  brought  about  the  superi- 
ority of  performance,  which  in  turn 
has  led  to  the  adoption  of  Timken 
Bearings  by  the  lest  motor  car, 
tractor  and  truck  builders  of  America. 


THE  TIMKEN  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 
Canton,  Ohio 


KEN  TAPER 
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PUMP    SUPPLEMENTS  SHORT 
GRAVITY  WATER 


Floods  run  from  Arroyo  Seco  in 
Monterey  county  to  the  Salinas  river 
and  thence  into  the  sea.  But  they  are 
generally  all  gone  by  July.  The  Clark 
Colony  Water  Co.  has  a  ditch  which 
diverts  some  of  the  floods  to  the  fer- 
tile orchards  and  alfalfa  fields 
around  Greenfield  But  when  the 
ditch  goes  dry  the  alfalfa  goes  dor- 
mant and  the  fruit  growers  have  al- 
ready done  some  good  cultivation  to 
tide  their  trees  over  the  crop-bearing 
period.  Of  course  a  dam  and  reser- 
voir in  the  Arroyo  would  save  the 
floods  for  use  late  in  summer,  but  the 
land  holders  haven't  figured  that  the 
expense  would  be  worth  while.  Mean- 
while, a  bunch  of  the  colonists  have 
formed  The  Greenfield  Water  Com- 
pany, to  pump  water  to  supplement 
the  gravity  water  on  about  400  acres. 

When  we  met  W.  R.  Johnstone,  who 
is  interested  in  the  nejtf  project,  they 
had  bought  20  acres  above  the  canal 
and  sunk  a  test  well  240  feet  Water- 
bearing gravel  was  found  at  100  feet. 
The  bed  was  found  to  be  112  feet 
through,  with  tighter  ground  below.  A 
$10,000  pumping  plant  was  planned  to 
deliver  1,500  inches  of  water.  The 
well  proper  was  down  100  feet  with 
24-inch  casing  to  go  50  feet  farther 
and  16-inch  casing  to  penetrate  thence 
to  the  bottom  of  the  gravel  bed.  They 
will  use  the  Clark  Colony  Water  Co. 
ditches  and  irrigate  colony  land  ex- 
clusively, except  10  acres  of  the 
twenty  on  which  their  plant  is  located. 
Thus  wHl  these  ranchers  be  rendered 
fearless  of  water  shortage  The  ex- 
tra alfalfa  crops  they  can  cut  or  the 
extra  fruit  they  will  gather  will  repay 
their  interest,  maintenance,  and  depre- 
ciation accounts  with  a  goodly  balance 
to  absorb  as  profit. 


PROPER  TRACTOR  LOADS. 


There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
license  tractors. 


Construction 

Holt  experience,  knowl- 
edge of  materials,  workman- 
ship, design, — make  the  "Cat- 
erpillar" Tractor  a  machine 
of  exceptional  service  and  ef- 
ficiency. This  Holt  construc- 
tion results  in  ldng  life,  de- 
pendability, power,  low  oper- 
ating costs.  Send  for  catalog 
410. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Stockton,  Cal.,  Peoria,  IB.,  Los  Angeles,  C*l 
Portland,  Ore.,  Spokane,  Wash. 
San  FrancUco,  CaL 


Your^earningpower 

when  itjrains  is 
made  sure 


/REFLEX 

SLICKER 

"  Look  for  the. 
Be  flex  £<fge 

ASXTowekCo. 

established  1836 
Boston.  fcMasS- 


There  is  frequent  talk  about  over- 
loading tractors,  but  something  can 
be  said  for  underloading  also.  A  cer- 
tain San  Joaquin  valley  fruit  grower 
states  that  his  orchard  tractor  seems 
to  go  along  far  more  smoothly  and 
nicely  when  it  has  the  kind  of  a  load 
that  it  is  supposed  to  pull  than  when 
it  is  doing  light  work,  like  furrowing 
out  with  a  two-horse  tool.  Doubtless 
there  is  no  injury  from  having  a  very 
light  load,  even  if  the  tractor  does  not 
seem  to  work  as  well  as  when  it  has 
more  to  pull.  However,  it  would  seem 
that  as  long  as  a  team  is  kept  upon  a 
ranch  where  tractors  are  used,  horses 
can  very  well  be  used  to  do  the.  work 
that  they  can  do  easily,  leaving  the 
tractors  to  do  the  heavier  work  that 
x  team  cannot  do. 


Hardpan  and  ploiwpan  are  pro- 
moters of  poverty,  uaiess  broken  up 
with  dynamite  or  subspilers. 


MORE  WORK  DONE  WITH  FEWER 
MEN. 


Sixteen  "men"  had  jobs  on  W.  E. 
Vaughan's  ranch  in  Kern  county  last 
May,  but  acquaintance  with  work  hor- 
rified them.  Only  two  stayed  on  the 
job.  There  were  150  acres  to  be  lev- 
eled for  pump  irrigation.  Mr  Vaughan 
could  have  gotten  a  battery  of  Fresno 
scrapers  at  $30  apiece.  But  they, 
would  do  no  good  with  no  men  to  run 
them.  So  an  eight-foot  Schmeiser 
leveler  and  a  dozen  mules  were  pur- 
chased. The  two  men  who  stayed  lev- 
eled the  150  acres  before  August  L 
Last  fall  Mr.  Vaughan  planned  to  use 
a  tractor  on  the  leveler  to  get  640 
acres  in  shape  for  a  cotton  crop  in 
1920. 


WHICH  OIL  FOR  TRACTOR  ? 

There  are  those  who  may  hesitate  to 
buy  a  tractor  whose  successful  opera- 
tion depends  on  one  certain  brand  of 
oil.  Dealers  who  insist  that  tractor 
buyers  use  a  certain  oil  in  order  to 
get  the  benefit  of  their  guarantee  are 
more  than  likely  to  be  getting  a  profit 
on  the  side  which  the  tractor  manu- 
facturers do  not  countenance.  This 
practice  was  tried  in  the  automobile 
trade  and  discontinued.  When  a  trac- 
tor buyer  feels  compelled  to  use  a 
certain  oil  under  these  circumstances, 
he  is  justified  in  asking  the  manufac- 
turer direct.  The  answer  is  likely  to 
be  a  list  of  several  brands,  any  one 
of  which  will  prove  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned. 


"TRACTOR  TEJi  A  NTS  WANTED." 


The  owner  of  a  45,000-acre  ranch 
has  written  to  a  California  tractor 
manufacturer  asking  for  ten  tractor 
farmers  to  replace  tenants  who  had 
been  farming  part  'of  the  ranch  with 
horses.  They  have  observed  that  the 
tractor-farmed  part  of  their  ranch  has 
been  better  cultivated,  is  in  better 
shape,  and  has  in  general  produced 
better  crops.  The  terms  of  rental  are 
one-quarter  share  to  the  owner.  The 
soil  is  black,  loose  plow-land,  which 
produced  in  1919  about  20  sacks  of 
barley  per  acre  and  up  to  16  sacks  of 
wheat  per  acre. 


DANGERS  IN  SCRAPING  CARBON. 


Leakage  of  water  and  power,  where 
the  removable  bead  of  an  engine 
should  be  tightly  fitted  to  the  cylin- 
ders but  isn't,  is  often  caused  by  get- 
ting carbon  in  the  studholes  while 
cleaning  it  from  the  firing  chamber. 
Then  the  studs  cannot  be  tightened 
enough  to  prevent  leakage.  There 
will  also  be  considerable  carbon  in 
the  water  system  which  will  clog  the 
radiator,  and  the  engine  will  run  hot. 
Stuff  the  stud  holes  and  water-jacket 
openings  with  waste  or  cloth  before 
beginning  to  scrape  the  carbon. 


The  Avery  tractor  hitch  book,  show- 
ing hitches  for  attachment  of  all 
kinds  of  farm  implements  to  tractors 
under  various  conditions,  will  be  sent 
free  to  all  who  apply  for  it.  Diagrams 
illustrate  the  various  hitches  clearly 
and  in  detail. 


"Optional  ignition"  will  be  a  feature 
at  the  New  York  Motor  Show  in  Jan 
uary.  One  dealer  reports  that  90  per 
cent  of  his  advance  orders  for  optional 
ignition  1920  cars  have  specified  mag- 
neto equipment  rather  than  batteries. 


Investment  in  labor-saving  machin- 
ery is  cheaper  than  investment  in 
labor  when  you  can't  get  the  labor. 


GRINDS 

ANYTHING 

GRINDABLE 


FEED  1  IN     ANIMALS  FRFE! 


Tbat'«  what  you  do  when  you  feed" 
cronml  feed  and  by  so  doing  ntillze  the 
20  per  cent  of  grain  which,  when  fed 
whole,  goes  to  waste ! 

But  grind  your  own  feed!  Grind  it  the 
cheap,  quick,  and  easy  way  with  a  Letz 
Dixie— the  mill  famous  for  its  patented 
self-sharpening  Steel  Grinding  Plates. 

These  plates  have  thousands  of  Keen- 
cutting,  scissor-like  edgSB — in  one  operation 
cut,  grind,  and  pulverize  to  powder  any- 


thing fed  into  them.  Won't  dog  on  stuff 
damp,  wet  or  oily.  Are  self-sharpening — 
silent,  trouble- proof .  Converts  your  al- 
falfa, roughage,  and  all  other  grindable 
materials  into  the  finest  of  balanced  ra- 
tions and  combination  feeds.  Enables  yon 
to  use  your  poor  grades  and  sell  your 
A-l's!    More  profit! 

Unbreakable  in  fine-cutting,  light-run- 
ning, capacity,  durability.  One  set  plates 
guaranteed  to  outlast  3  ordinary  sets. 


DIXIi: — AMERICA'S    LEADING  TEED  MILL 

Letz   Peed   Mills  now  used  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  satisfied  farmers 
feeder-..     Write  fluick    for  catalog  and   another   Booh   valuable   to   feeders  frvsm 
(Dealers:   Cash  in  on  huge  demand  for  Letz  Mills.    Write  for  proposition.)  Address 

The   LEWIS  COMPANY,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Wholesale    Distributors   for  California. 
The  I.KTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Crown  Point,  Ind. 

Wholesale  Distributors  in  all  sections  insure  prompt  service  through  LeU 
Dealers  Everywhere. 


Dependable 
Pumping  Plants 

When  you  install  a  pumping  plant  you  want  water- 
plenty  of  water— full-rated  production  and  more.  If 
possible.    And  that's  what  you  get  when  you  install 

American  Centrifugal  Pumps 

These  pumps  produce  the  full  guaranteed  amount  of 
water  and  they  keep  power  bills  down  to  a  minimum! 
That's  more  than  a  claim — it's  a  guaranteed  fact 


Write  for  Catalog 

— which  illustrates  and  describes  the  en- 
tire line  of  American  Pumps  and  proves 
their  advantages  beyond  a  question.  The 
American  Catalog  points  the  way  to  irri- 
gation efficiency. 

Open  territory  for  live  dealers. 

California  Hydraulic 
Engineering  and  Supply  Co. 

68  Fremont  St.  Dept.  A,  490  E.  Third  St. 
SAN  FBANCBCO.  LOS  ANGELES 


— Horizontal  Pomps 
Vertical  Pumps 

— Deep    Well  Heads 

— Deep  Well 
Cylinders 

— OU  Engines 

— Direct-connected 
Motor  and  Pump 

— Gas  Engines 

— Motors 


Mica  Axle  Grease 

contains  powdered  mi- 
ca —  practically  wear- 
and  heat-proof.  Fills  up 
all  roughness  in  the 
metal  and  makes  the 
grease  work  better  and 
last  twice  as  long.  Eas- 
ier pulling.  No  hot  box- 
es. Ask  your  dealer. 
Buy  by  the  pail. 


MICA 

E  GREASE 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(California) 
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Co-operation  of  Dairymen  Ably  Defended 


A  speech  delivered  before  the  Fresno  Bankers'  Association  by  J.  M. 
Henderson,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Associated  Dairymen  of  California.  In  a 
letter  submitting  this  speech  for  publication,  Mr.  Henderson  says:  "I 
appreciate  very  much  the  friendly  spirit  shown  by  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  to  our  Association."  / 


THE  USEFULNESS  OF  MILK  AND 
DAIRY  PRODUCTS  as  food  has 
been  known  since  the  dawn  of  civil- 
ization, although  but  little  thought 
has  been  given  to  this  important  fact. 
We  have  just  awakened  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  cow,  the 
foster  mother,  who  dispenses  the  one 
perfect  food  without  which  the  world 
could  not  be  nourished.  In  that  food 
there  is  a  mysterious  something 
which  scientists  have  found  essential 
to  the  highest  health  of  the  human 
race  and  which  can  be  found  nowhere 
else.  Without  her  milk  children  lan- 
guish, the  vigor  of  the  adult  declines, 
and  the  vitality  of  the  human  race 
runs  low. 

There  are  in  round  numbers  in  this 
country,  twenty-three  million  dairy 
cows  which  produce  89,000,000,000 
pounds  of  milk.  Large  as  this  amount 
may  appear,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  one 
full  glass  per  capita  per  day  for  the 
population  of  this  country,  when  other 
dairy  products  are  taken  out  of  the 
total  supply. 

Consider  the  large  amount  of  milk 
necessary  for  child  feeding  and  ask 
yourself  if  upon  this  extremely  nar- 
row margin  the  dairy  industry  of  the 
United  States  can  lSe  said  to  be  safe. 

Last  year  over  19  per  cent  of  all 
food  eaten  in  this  country  came  from 
the  dairy  cow.  Of  this  89,000,000,000 
pounds  of  whole  milk  produced,  43.1 
per  cent  goes  for  direct  consumption, 
4.3  per  cent  (over  3V2  billion  pounds) 
fed  to  calves,  5.0  per  cent  cheese,  2.9 
per  cent  condensed,  3.7  per  cent  ice 
cream,  41.0  per  cent  used  to  make 
butter;  and  of  this  41.0  per  cent  used 
to  make  butter,  4  per  cent  becomes 
butter,  12  per  cent  buttermilk,  and  84 
per  cent  skim  milk.  The  people  do 
not  realize  the  food  value  of  dairy 
products,  or  there  would  not  be  this 
under-consumption  of  them. 

Slept  on  Its  Rights  Too  Long. 

Because  the  dairyman  has  lacked 
anything  like  a  realization  of  the  size 
of  his  job,  or  the  utter  dependence  of 
the  human  race  for  its  very  life  upon 
the  milk  pail,  the  dairy  industry  has 
long  slept  upon  its  rights  and  allowed 
itself  to  become  the  football  of  petty 
politicians — the  prey  of  organized 
spoilers  and  speculators,  and  the 
sport  of  the  civic  uplifters  who  can- 
not see  the  cow  and  her  attendant 
dairyman  because  their  eyes  are  filled 
with  the  image  of  the  city  milk  bottle. 
How  many  aldermen  and  mayors  have 
climbed  into  public  favor  as  noisy  de- 
fenders of  the  milk  bottle,  with  sub- 
lime indifference  to  the  fact  that 
their  "reforms"  were  well  calculated 
to  kill  the  cow  from  which  the  bottle 
must  be  filled?  Last  winter,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  activities  of  the 
dairymen,  there  would  have  been  a 
milk  famine  in  a  number  of  California 
cities,  which  would  have  been  a  ca- 
lamity, and  the  responsibility  of  such 
a  calamity  would  fall  on  these  agi- 
tators. 

We  have  been  shaken  from  our 
trance.  We  saw  two  things:  That  we 
must  pull  together  if  we  were  to  save 
this  all-important  industry  from  po- 
litical and  commercial  greed,  that  or- 
ganization was  our  only  method;  so 
the  Associated  Dairymen,  like  all 
other  co-operative  associations,  was 
born  of  necessity  and  with  the  ob- 
ject of  putting  the  dairy  industry  on 
a  sound,  economical  basis,  and  mak- 
ing every  human .  being,  from  the 
dairyman  himself  to  the  city  consum- 
er, respect  the  cow  as  the  most  mar- 
velous food  factory  known  to  man. 

The  real  reason  of  our  Association 
lies  in  the  necessity  of  service  to  be 
performed  for  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  of  dairy  products;  by  im- 
proving the  conditions  under  which 
the  dairy  products  are  produced,  elim- 
ination of  waste,  and  generally  by  do- 
ing such  other  things  as  are  neces- 
sary with  respect  to  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, quality,  more  economic  man- 
ufacture, and  better  and  more  even 
distribution  of  these  products;  thus 
increasing  the  returns  to  the  produc- 
er and  Towering  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, that  the  interests  of  both  may 
be  promoted. 

The  failure  of  the  farmers'  co-oper- 


ative creameries  in  the  past  years  has 
demonstrated  that  their  associations 
were  not  properly  organized.  Many 
failures  have  been  caused  because  the 
members  were  at  liberty  to  withhold 
their  raw  products  and  send  them  to 
a  competitor  of  their  own  creamery. 
If  this  competitor  was  willing  to 
maintain  a  seemingly  high  price  over 
a  long  period,  he  would  be  able  to  get 
so  much  of  the  raw  product  from  the 
co-operative  creamery  that  the  latter 
would  be  forced  to  close.  Our  Asso- 
ciation has  bound  its  members  by  a 
tightly  drawn  agreement  to  markex 
all  of  their  dairy  products  through  the 
Associatipn  for  a  term  of  years.  They 
are  absolutely  bound  to  market  all  of 
their  products  through  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  Association  recognizes  that 
those  who  are  now  performing  the 
service  of  manufacturing  and  market- 
ing the  dairy  products  are  specialists 
and  have  had  long  experience  in  their 
several  lines  of  work.  Therefore,  our 
Association  does  not  aim  to  destroy 
the  structure  they  have  built,  but 
seeks  to  absorb  and  remodel  the  pres- 
ent many  organizations  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  be  working  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  dairymen.  Without 
doubt  there  are  more  manufacturers 
and  handlers  of  the  dairymen's  prod- 
ucts than  are  needed;  many  will  nec- 
essarily be  eliminated.  Our  Associa- 
tion, however,  desires  to  co-operate 
with  the  well-organized  concerns  and 
form  them  into  one  organization  in 
order  that  they  may  work  in  one  di- 
rection instead  of  many  different  di- 
rections as  at  present. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
object  of  our  Association  is  to  handle 
the ,  products  with  greater  economy, 
to  head  off  profiteering,  and  eliminate 
waste,  to  the  end  that  the  dairymen 
will  receive  a  greater  net  return  and 
be  able  to  sell  the  consumer  at  the 
lowest  possible  price.  Beginning  with 
the  delivery  of  the  raw  product  from 
the  farmer  to  the  factory,  our  aim  is 
to  perform  each  function  with  the 
least  labor,  fuel,  and  materials,  keep- 
ing in  mind  at  all  times  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
quality. 

Unnecessary  Duplication  of  Service. 

In  many  sections  of  the  country  the 
creamery  men  have  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  gathering  milk  and  cream. 
On  account  of  keen  competition  and 
their  desire  for  volume  of  business, 
many  creameries  are  sending  their 
trucks  over  the  same  routes,  thereby 
increasing  the  cost  of  handling.  This 
increased  cost  must,  and  does  neces- 
sarily fall  upon  the  dairymen.  Our 
Association  will  effect  a  big  saving, 
as  routes  are  being  formed  in  such  a 
way  that  there  will  be  no  duplicated 
effort,  and  the  milk  and  cream  are 
delivered  to  the  nearest  factory, 
reaching  their  destination  in  good 
condition. 

One  of  the  most  important  activi- 
ties of  our  Association  is  the  proper 
grading  of  the  raw  product  and  the 
payment  of  different  prices  to  the 
producer  for  the  different  grades.  The 
keen  competition  of  the  creameries 
for  the  dairymen's  product  has  pre- 
vented them  from  doing  this,  and  the 
Association,  having  full  control  of 
the  products,  is  able  to  enforce  this 
grading  system.  The  dairymen  hand- 
ling their  products  through  the  As- 
sociation, from  the  cow  to  the  con- 
sumer, feel  a  great  responsibility  for 
the  quality  of  the  milk  and  cream  de- 
livered to  the  factory,  and  the  result 
is  a  higher  standard  of  the  finished 
product. 

The  Association  feels  that  in  order 
to  have  a  brand  of  dairy  products 
which  will  stand  first  in  the  world's 
markets,  it  must  have  quality,  uni- 
formity and  quantity.  Quality  will  be 
attained  by  the  system  mentioned 
above  and  by  proper  methods  of  man- 


ufacturing and  handling  the  product. 
Uniformity  will  come  by  the  use  of 
uniform  methods  and  materials  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  products,  and 
quantity  will  be  the  natural  result 
of  a  large  organization. 

Seeming  Uniformity  of  Product. 

With  a  sufficient  number  of  general 
utility  plants,  in  which  all  known 
dairy  products  can  be  maunfactured, 
under  the  control  of  the  Association, 
a  uniform  product  can  be  had  and 
maintained  by  adopting  uniform  meth- 
ods and  uniform  composition  of  the 
products  manufactured,  and  by  em- 
ploying expert  field  men  who  will  as- 
sist the  different  plants  in  turning 
out  uniform  products.  Laboratories 
will  be  established  and  chemists  em- 
ployed to  analyze  samples  from  every 
churning,  or  every  vat  of  cheese.  This 
not  only  provides  a  check  upon  the 
uniformity  of  the  product  in  mois- 
ture, salt,  and  color,  but  it  also  gives 
a  check,  to  a  very  great  extent,  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  men  in  the  differ- 
ent plants.  The  duty  of  the  field  men 
is  to  visit  the  different  plants  and  aid 
the  men  in  charge  in  bringing  their 
product  up  to  the  standard.  They  will 
also  standardize  the  methods  for  do- 
ing the  work  in  the  plant,  introduce 
labor  saving  methods,  equipment,  and 
many  other  things.  There  can  be 
no  question  but  that  our  product,  un- 
der these  conditions,  can  be  made 
practically  uniform  every  day  in  the 
year.  The  Association,  having  these 
plants,  can  buy  supplies  and  equip- 
ment in  large  quantities  and  thereby 
make  big  savings  in  the  cost  of  man- 
ufacture. 

The  speculator  fixes  the  price  the 
dairymen  receive  on  a  butter  fat  basis, 
which  is  fundamentally  wrong. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
utility  plants,  the  Association  hopes 
to  establish  a  uniform  price  on  the 
basis  of  a  hundred  pound  weight  on 
the  farm  according  to  butter  fat 
standard.  This  will  prevent  competi- 
tion among  themselves.  When  the 
price  of  whole  milk  goes  up  in  the 
city,  the  dairyman  in  the  country 
stops  skimming  his  milk  and  sends 
it  to  the  city,  which  creates  a  surplus 
that  heretofore,  as  Dean  Hunt  of  the 
University  testified  before  the  Legis- 
lative Investigating  Committee,  went 
to  waste.  This  surplus,  if  any  exists 
hereafter,  will  be  converted  to  some 
use  in  the  utility  plants,  making  con- 
densed milk,  powdered  milk,  butter, 
cheese,    condensed    skim,  condensed 


buttermilk,  sugar  of  milk,  casein,  al- 
bumen, etc.  In  many  sections  of  the 
State  there  has  been  no  means  of 
handling  the  skim  milk  and  -  other 
products;  they  have  been  allowed  to 
go  to  waste. 

The  present  system  of  fixing  the 
price  of  our  product  on  the  butter  fat 
basis  has  permitted  profiteering  on 
the  part  of  certain  manufacturers 
who  buy  our  whole  milk  and  pay  us 
only  for  the  butter  fat,  securing  for 
themselves  the  revenue  from  the  by- 
products. 

There  are  certain  interests  in  this 
State  which  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  see  the  organization  of  the 
dairymen  disrupted  and  its  members 
once  more  in  their  clutches,  and  they 
are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  bring 
about  such  a  condition.  They  have 
been  carrying  on  a  propaganda  of 
misrepresentation,  innuendo,  and  slan- 
der in  expectation  of  creating  discon- 
tent   within    the    Association  and 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

WILLOCGHBY,  OHIO. 


Milking  Shorthorns 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred  by  as  and  acknowledged  the  best  and 
most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 

Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  beet  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1.700  Iba.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10.000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  CongTess  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison. 
Santa  Rosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cat. 
California  Representative. 


mWh  five  cows 

Wi=UXW        Yielded  11.58  lbs. 

•  **>  Butterfat  in  24  hours 

and  25.65  lbs.  of  solids,  not  fat. 

These  were  the  Holstein-Friesians  that 
won  the  Sweepstakes  Prize  of  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Society.  The  nearest  compet- 
itor made  10.05  lbs.  fat  and  14.34  lbs. 
solids,  not  fat. 

The  Holsteins  always  lead  in  production. 
If  interested  in 

HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

Send  for  our  booklets — they  contain  much 
valuable  information. 

The  Holsteln-Frleslan  Assn.  of  America. 
Box  141,  BRATTLEBORO,  VT. 


-  'stoiTlSisMi 

tin  WESTERN  CANADA 


~  Is  as  profitable  as  grain  growing.  Successes  as  wonderful 

as  those  from  growing  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  flax  have  been  made  in 
raisins  Horses,  Cuttle,  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Bright,  sunny  climate,  nutrit- 
ious grasses,  good  water,  enormous  fodder  crops  — these  spell  success  to  the 
farmer  and  stock  raiser.    And  remember,  you  can  buy  on  ••sy  terms 

'Farm  Land  at  $15  to  *30  An  Acre 

—land  equal  to  that  which  through  many  years  has  yielded  from  20  to  45  bushels 

of  wheat  to  the  acre  — grazing  land  convenient  to  good 

grain  farms  at  proportionately  low  prices.  These  lands  have  „ 
every  rural  convenience;  good  schools,  churches,  roads,  tele- 
phones,  etc.,  close  to  live  towns  and  good  markets. 
If  you  want  to  get  back  to  the  farm,  or  to  farm  on  a  larger 
scale  than  is  possible  under  your  present  conditions,  investi- 
gate what  Western  Canada  has  to  offer  you. 
For  illuntrated  literature  with  mo  pi  and  particular*  regarding  reduced 
railway  rates,  location  of  land,  etc..  apply  to  Department  of  Immigra- 
tion, Ottawa,  Canada,  or 

GILBERT  ROCHE, 
8-5  First  St.,  Sheldon  Block.  San  Francisco,  Cel. 

Canadian  Government  Agent. 
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through  public  opinion  bring  pressure 
to  bear  from  without. 

Misleading  Propaganda. 

One  of  the  first  attacks  against  the 
Association  was  made  by  an  officer  of 
the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  who  was  also 
employed  by  one  of  the  vested  inter- 
ests. .Columns  of  misleading  propa- 
ganda from  his  pen  found  their  way 
into  a  large  number,  of  newspapers. 
This  attack  was  designed  to  discour- 
age the  dairymen  from  joining  our  or- 
ganization, but  it  failed.  Then  at  the 
last  Legislative  session  we  were  sub- 
jected to  an  investigation  which  re- 
sulted in  a  clean  bill  of  health.  The 
same  sinister  interests  reached  out 
and  secured  the  arrest  of  the  Associa- 
tion officers  at  Modesto  on  the  charge 
of  making  false  returns  to  the  dairy- 
men; again  without  result.  In  San 
Francisco  the  District  Attorney's  office 
was  used  to  indict  the  directors  of 
our  San  Francisco  unit  on  the  ground 
of  conducting  their,  business  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Anti-Trust  law.  A  jury  of 
consumers  in  San  Francisco  rendered 
a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  In  the  Impe- 
rial Valley  a  dozen  suits  are  pending, 
which  will  probably  be  tried  only  in 
the  newspapers.  A  short  time  ago, 
when  we  issued  bonds  to  secure  fund* 
for  erecting  plants,  all  the  newspapers 
representing  the  vested  interests  cried 
to  high  heaven  that  here  was  a  move 
to  turn  the  dairymen  over  to  Wall 
Btreet.  It  was  a  figment  of  the  imag- 
ination typical  of  the  unscrupulous 
attack  being  waged  against  us,  and 
designed  merely  to  frighten  Investors 
trom  the  purchase  of  our  bonds;  but 
without  success. 

As  a  last  desperate  means  to  wreck 
the  Association,  quo  warranto  proceed- 
ings have  been  instituted  to  secure 
the  sanction  of  the  Attorney-General 
to  bring  suit  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
solving the  Association.  These  pro- 
ceedings are  now  pending. 

Producers  Itranded  us  Criminals. 

We  have  seen  in  California  how  the 
officers  of  the  milk  producers  were 
branded  as  criminals,  not  for  profit- 
eering, but  simply  for  making  collec- 
tive sales.  Now  let  us  turn  to  Chi- 
cago. In  the  fall  of  1917  the  organ- 
ized farmers,  who  supplied  the  Chica- 
go market,  were  indicted  as  having 
violated  the  State  Anti-Trust  law. 
Shortly  after  it  became  necessary  for 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  to  deal  with  farm 
organizations  to  help  solve  his  great 
problems,  and  where  farmers  were 
not  organized  to  see  that  they  were. 
He  called  the  Chicago  organization  to 
his  assistance.  Under  the  circum- 
stances it  would  have  been  very 
strange  to  try  the  producers  for  acts 
which  were  being  done  under  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  Federal  Food  Ad- 
ministration. So  the  prosecution  was 
postponed. 

in  April  of  this  year  the  Federal 
District  Attorney  took  a  band.  Thirty- 
five  different  places  in  the  territory 
supplying  the  Chicago  market  were 
visited  at  the  same  hour  by  special 
agents,  who  subpoenaed  local  officers 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  Chicago  with 
all  books,  correspondence,  and  papers 
in  their  possession.  I  wish  I  had  the 
time  to  tell  of  some  of  the  third  de- 
gree methods  used  on  these  officers 
when  they  reached  Chicago.  You  | 
might  think  it  happened  in  Russia. 
The  city  newspapers  were  full  of  in- 
vective before  the  trial  so  that  pros- 
pective jurors  might  be  fully  informed. 
The  jurors  were  city  men — some  of 
them  young  men  of  small  means  with 
families,  who  were  deeply,  concerned 
as  to  the  price  of  milk.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  the  manifest  possibilities  of  bias, 
the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty.  I  shall  not  comment  upon  this, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  you  charac- 
terize it. 

Indicted  tor  Making  Collective  Sales. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  Ohio.  In  Sep- 
tember the  officers  of  the  farmers' 
milk-selling,  organization  were  in- 
dicted— not  for  profiteering,  but  for 
making  collective  sales.  Some  of  these 
gentlemen  were  advised  of  their  in- 
dictment by  telephone  in  the  evening, 
and  because  of  their  high  standing  in 
the  community,  made  arrangements 
with  the  sheriff  to  appear  in  the 
morning  and  give  bail.  This  did  not 
suit  the  District  Attorney,  who  had 
thorn  dragged  from  their  homes  in  the 


middle  of  the  night  and  they  were 
thrown  into  vermin-infested  quarters. 
In  the  morning  they  were  provided 
food,  which,  because  of  its  quality, 
they  could  not  touch.  The  District 
Attorney  did  not  find  it  convenient  to 
arrange  for  bail  until  noon,  and  while 
in  court  a  photographer  was  intro- 
duced who  took  a  picture  of  these 
dairymen  lined  up  at  the  prisoners' 
dock. 

These  were  not  bomb-throwers  or 
murderers,  but  reputable  farmers,  who 
were  simply  accused  of  oombining 
with  other  farmers  to  sell  their  prod- 
ucts. 

Let  us  go  on  to  New  York. 

In  January,  1918,  the  officers  of  the 
farmers'  organization  were  indicted 
under  the  Anti-Trust  laws.  After 
some  legal  skirmishes  which  cost  the 
association  fifteen  thousand  dollars, 
the  New  York  Legislature  amended 
the  laws  to  permit  collective  bargain- 
ing. Thereupon  the  District  Attorney 
caused  these  indictments  to  be  dis- 
missed, stating  that  the  farmers  had 
a  clear  right  under  the  law  to  do  what 
they  were  doing.  It  was  thought  that 
in  view  of  this  opinion  the  organiza- 
tion might  continue  constructive  work 
in  comparative  peace.  However,  the 
District  Attorney  has  continued  to 
haras*  the  organization.  Subpoenas 
from  time  to  time  have  been  served  on 
the  officers,  papers  and  other  records 
have  been  called  for,  and  there  has 
been  a  constant  investigation  going  on. 
Some  of  the  papers  called  for  by  the 
District  Attorney  were  turned  over  to 
a  New  York  sensational  paper,  who 
printed  them  in  connection  .with  the 
picture  of  an  emaciated  baby,  indicat- 
ing by  flaring  headlines  that  the  lat- 
ter wasNa  "victim"  of  the  "milk  trust." 
More  attacks  are  scheduled  to  develop, 
not  only  against  producers  of  dairy 
products,  but  against  other  organized 
branches  of  agriculture.  Many  of 
these  attacks  will  be  camouflaged  be- 
hind the  high-cost-of-living  question, 
but  you  must  not  be  deceived  as  to  the 
real  intent. 

We  shall  be  wise  at  the  beginning 
to  guard  ourselves  from  snap  judg- 
ment and  prejudices.  We  need  to  look 
coolly  and  thoroughly  into  the  facts 
of  high  prices  and  find  out  why  prices 
are  higher  than  they  used  to  be.  We 
shall  find  "profiteering"  such  as  I 
have  pointed  out  to  you,  which  ought 
to  be,  and  is  corrected  by  such  an  As- 
sociation as  ours.  If  the  processes  of 
production  are  wasteful,  the  charges 
of  production  will  be  unduly  high. 
The  cost  of  producing  manufactured 
articles  is  usually  fairly  ascertainable, 
but  the  cost  of  producing  raw  material 
is,  in  most  cases,  difficult  to  establish 
in  this  day.  Agricultural  management 
has  neglected  this  essential  phase. 
Farmers  for  the  most  part  have  been 
content  with  a  living  and  have  not 
"kept  books"  on  cost.  Few  of  them, 
relatively  speaking,  know  what  the 
elements  of  the  final  cost  of  their  pro- 
ductions are. 

Loose  Talk  Against  Farmers. 

Consumers  called  upon  to  pay  high 
prices  for  agricultural  products,  the 
basic  necessities  of  our  lives,  are  a 
little  inclined'  to  talk  loosely  about 
rich  farmers  and  complain  against 
assumed  profiteering  by  the  producer. 
There  is  one  thing  the  consumer  can 
never  afford  to  do,  and  that  is  to  favor 
measures  or  conditions  which  do  not 
encourage  and  reward  production. 
Every  ounce  of  encouragement  by  the 
consumer  to  the  producer  comes  back 
to  him  in  pounds,  not  ounces.  Low 
prices,  when  they  strike  at  the  margin 
of  profit  of  the  producer,  most  cer- 
tainly injure  the  consumer,  because 
they  reduce  production  and  eventu- 
ally restore  high  prices  by  creating 
scarcity. 

A  Fair  Profit  Indispensable. 

There  are  three  things  absolutely 
essential  to  the  future  of  this  impor- 
tant industry,  namely,  a  realization  on 
the  part  of  the  consuming  public  that 
the  future  welfare  of  this  nation  de- 
pends upon  the  development  of  the 
dairy  cow,  and  that  she  cannot  be  con- 
served and  developed  unless  it  is  pos- 
sible for  the  farmer  to  care  for  and 
maintain  her  at  a  fair  profit.  In  any 
ordinary  business,  those  engaged  in  it 
are  expected  to  educate  the  public  as 
to  things  they  have  for  sale  and  their 
uses.    It  is  quite  different  with  the 


products  of  the  dairy  cow.  Every  in- 
dividual is  interested  in  his  or  her 
health  and  welfare  and  should  be 
seeking  all  information  as  to  the  kind 
of  foods  which  will  best  equip  them 
for  life's  effort.  For  this  reason,  ev- 
ery person  should  interest  himself  in 
learning  of  the  vital  qualities  of  milk 
and  its  products,  and  of  those  things 
necessary  to  be  done  to  maintain  and 
develop  the  dairy  cow. 

The  owners  of  the  cows  need  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance which  the  animals  they  own 
bear  to  human  welfare,  and  a  fuller 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and   bull   calves  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal 

R.  D.  "A."  Rox  437. 
Two  uiIU-m  out  North  Flr»t  Street. 


realization  of  the  fact  that  in  caring 
for  and  developing  the  dairy  cow,  they 
are  engaged  in  a  business,  the  impor- 
tance of  which  cannot  be  over-eBti- 

mated. 

[The  above  very  able  defense  of  the 
co-operative  movement  among  the 
dairymen  of  California  and  the  United 
States  is  published  almost  complete. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  leave  out 
nothing  that  would  detract  from  the 
force  and  truth  of  the  argument.  It 
should  be  read  carefully  by  all  those 
interested  in  milk  from  any  viewpoint 
whatsoever. — Live  Stock  Editor.] 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  SOAD,  MODESTO 
Registered   Hfllstein  Friesians 

Prize  winners  at  mil  the  Shown.  laepee- 
tion   niTiUd   sad  satistaetiaa  (waranteed. 
Write  ler  prima. 
R.  L.  H«l  Mk»,  i*r»». 

- 


Would  a  Bigger  Milk 
Check  Be  Acceptable? 


This  Holstein  holds  the 
WORLD'S  BUTTER  REC- 
ORD, 1S04  lbs.  butter  in  a 
year.  Perfect  health  made 
her  record  possible. 


All  you  need  do  is  to  pay  closer 
attention  to  cow  health.  A  big 
milk  yield  is  a  genuine  health  cer- 
tificate; if  the  quantity  falls  off  the 
chances  are  the  cow  is  suffering 
from  some  impairment  of  her  di- 
gestive or  genital  organs — the 
starting  point  of  nearly  all  cow 
ailments. 

KOW-KURE  is  a  cow  medicine  designed  to  act  directly  on  these 
vital  organs.    There  is  nothing  "just  as  good"  for  the  treatment 
or  prevention  of  Abortion,  Barrenness,  Retained  Afterbirth, 
Scouring,  Bunches  and  Milk  Fever.     For  more  than 
quarter-century  it  has  been  used  in  the  most  successful 
dairies.     Feed  dealers  and  druggists  sell  KOW- 
KURE — in   60c  and   $1.20  packages.  Send 
for  free  treatise, 

"THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR.' 
It   gives  full 
cow  diseases' 
farm  library. 


instructions  on  treating 
— should  be  in  every 


DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO. 

LYNDONVILIE,  VT. 


CLABEMONT  HERD 


GUERNSEYS 

Represent  ths  best  blood  lines  of  tne  breed.    They  combine  big-  production  ud  shsw  type. 

L.  DEE  SMITH,  Proprietor 

VICENTE  ROAD,  BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.   IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


Decesaber  (5,  1919 
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ALLANA  H0LSTEI1V  FAEM. 


This  fine  farm,  situated  12  miles 
north  of  Fresno  on  the  main  highway 
to  the  Yosemite  Valley,  consists  of  520 
acres  of  the  finest  land  in  this  Eden 
of  the  world.  A  large  acreage  is  de- 
voted to  raising  table  and  raisin 
grapes.    Besides  the  grapes,  there  is 


Fncslan  female  at  California  International, 
1919.  Owned  by  ».  P.  Phillips,  Fresno,  Calif. 
Josephine  Johanna  Oak  De  Kol,  junior  cham- 
pion and   reserve  grand   champion  Holstein- 

alfalfa  galore,  and  a  herd  of  Holstein- 
Friesians  of  the  best-producing  blood 
lines  to  eat  it.  J.  P.  Phillips,  owner 
of  the  property  that  anyone  would  be 
glad  to  have,  is  developing  one  of  the 
'great  herds  of  his  favorite  breed  of 
dairy  cattle.  His  senior  herd  sire  is 
Sir  Pietertje  Korndyke  Ormsby,  son 
of  the  noted  sire,  Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby 
Mercedes.  With  cattle  of  the  best, 
feed  in  plenty,  and  withal  the  ability 
to  select  winners,  it  is  no  hard  task  to 
see  a  brilliant  future  for  this  great 
herd- 


DAIRY  INTERESTS  IN  SESSION. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

The  California  Butter,  Cheese  and 
Ice  Cream  Makers'  Association  held 
their  1919  Convention  at  the  Univer- 
sity Farm,  Davis,  on  November  20. 

The  Buttermakers'  Competitive  But- 
ter Judging  Contest  was  won  by  A.  R. 
Wickham,  University  Farm,  Davis. 
Mr.  George  Dondero  of  the  Petaluma 
Co-operative  Creamery  won  second 
honors  in  this  contest.  After  the 
judging  contest,  Mr.  T,  J.  Harris  or 
the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Produce  Ex- 
change, called  the  buttermakers'  at- 
tention to  certain  common  defects  in 
butter,  his  contention  being  that  a 
large  amount  of  butter  lacking  in 
color,  is  received  on  the  market  at 
fhis  time  of  the  year  Mr.  G.  E.  Fre- 
Vert  of  the  U.  S  Dairy  Division,  also 
addressed  the  meeting,  calling  special 
attention  to  the  value  which  can  be 
obtained  from  Educational  Butter 
Judging  Contests 

At  the  business  session  it  was 
agreed  to  establish  a  requirement  for 
membership,  which  would  eventually 
result  in  developing  a  better  spirit 
among  the  men  in  the  plant  and  their 
managers.  It  was  also  agreed  upon  to 
use  the  dairy  papers  of  the  State  to 
advantage  in  discussing  the  affairs 
and  progress  of  the  Association. 

The  dairy  supply  representatives 
and  milk  inspectors  present  at  the 
meeting  responded  favorably  when 
they  were  called  upon  to  assist  the 
Association  in  a  membership  cam- 
paign planned  for  the  coming  year. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Thomas  C.  Moran,  Oakdale,  Presi- 
dent; J.  M.  Jensen,  Hanford,  Vice- 
President;  Wm.  Dreyer,  Sacramento, 
2nd  Vice-President;  J.  C.  Marquardt, 
Davis,  Secretary-Treasurer- 


SHORT  SALE  OF  SHORTHORNS. 


Last  call  for  this  great  sale  of  Ne- 
vada bred  Shorthorns.  Here  will  be 
a  chance  for  those  intending  to  get 
into  the  purebred  game  to  get  some 
excellent  stock  at  their  own  prices. 
Purebreds  pay,  and  these  are  some 
that  have  not  been  pampered,  but  are 
ready  to  go  right  to  work  without  any 
tedious  "letting  down"  process.  Col. 
Ord  L.  Leachman  will  cry  the  sale. 


The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  by 
the  recent  action  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, has  eliminated  the  seven-day 
test.  This  test  has  fallen  into  disuse 
in  late  years,  and  the  directors 
thought  best  to  strike  it  out  of  the 
rules  entirely. 


2L.  TAG  US  RANCH  3" 

MERRITT- BOWERS  COMPANY 

2 -Day  Sale  Wednesday,     December  16-17 

OFFERS  AN  OPPORTUNITY  NO  STOCKMAN  OR  FARMER  CAN  AFFORD  TO  MISS 


The  Shorthorns 

,  10*  in  number,  are  the  largest  lot  of  animals  of  superior 

Pteedbv  ever  offered  in  a  single  Shorthorn  sale  in  California, 
ine  58  beef  cows  and  heifers,  most  of  them  bred  and  many 
selling  with  calf  at  side,  are  a  fine  lot  of  matrons  by  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  bulls.  Many  are  by  Knight  Avon  2nd,  the 
great  Curtiss  bred  bull  by  the  Carpenter  &  Ross  bull  Comet  by 
Avondale  and  he  by  Whitehall  Sultan,  which  is  quite  enough  to 
say  of  a  Shorthorn.  Some  of  the  cows  are  in  calf  to  Knight 
Avon  <Jnd,  and  others  by  some  of  his  outstanding  sons. 

Knight  Avon's  sons  of  breeding  age  are  numerous  in  the  of- 
fering and  frequently  in  the  catalog  will  be  found  sons  and 
Oaughters  of  Coronado.  by  Golden  Goods,  the  last  of  the  great 
eires  combining  the  direct  blood  of  the  St.  Louis  World's  Fair 
champion.  Young  Abbotsburn  and  Choice  Goods.  A  worthy 
c?r°nado  transmitted  more  of  his  blood  through  the 
herd  and  is  bred  to  daughters  of  Arizona  Archer,  by  Victorious 
Archer  by  Golden  Lord,  a  member  of  the  strikingly  handsome 
Uolden  Drops  section  of  the  Linwood  herd.  Knight  Avon  2nd 
was  used  quite  extensively  on  the  daughters  of  Coronado. 

The  25  bulls  in  the  offering  are  good  rugged  sires,  bred  and 
raised  in  the  open  and  ready  for  the  range  or  breeder's  lot. 

The  13  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  are  a  shapely  lot  of  well- 
developed  dual-purpose  cows,  and  for  the  most  part  are  bred 
along  lines  that  will  give  the  greatest  production  of  valuable 
products  for  which  the  Shorthorn  is  noted— meat  and  milk 
Glensides  Sequel  of  the  famous  Glensides  breeding,  has  seen 
service  in  the  herd  and  is  the  sire  of  the  half-dozen  fine  vigor- 
ous young  bulls  that  should  prove  an  attraction  where  milk- 
strain  Shorthorns  are  in  demand. 

The  Shorthorn  offering,  presented  in  good  rugged  range  con- 
dition, without  the  usual  sale  ring  preparation,  will  give  the 
buyer  more  for  his  dollar  than  had  the  herd  been  pampered  and 
fitted  for  the  auction. 

The  good  regular  breeders  of  such  excellent  blood  lines  and 
tuberculin  tested  should  make  the  most  inviting  Shorthorn 
offering  of  the  year,  and  the  large  number  selling  is  bound  to 
have  the  bargain  spots. 

The  Shorthorns  will  go  through  the  ring  commencing  9-30 
o  clock  Wednesday.  December  17th. 


The  Herefords 

The  30  two-year-old  Hereford  bulls  are  as  nice  a  lot  as  was 
ever  offered  in  a  bull  sale  of  either  registered  or  unregistered 
purebreds.  They  are  the  tops  of  a  large  purebred  herd  that 
has  been  permitted  to  run  on  the  range  without  the  keeping  up 
of  individual  breeding  records,  so  they  will  sell  unregistered, 
ready  for  the  range.  The  ruggedness,  size  and  vigor  of  the  lot 
commends  them  to  the  buyers  who  want  a  better  crop  of  calves 
by  bulls  that  have  been  bred  right  and  raised  under  conditions 
which  will  permit  their  being  turned  out  on  the  range  to  prove 
their  worth.    They  seU  Wednesday,  December  17th. 


The  Draft  Horses 

The  horse  offering  has  never  been  surpassed  for  a  finer  lot 
of  registered  and  unregistered  stock  than  has  been  put  on  to 
the  highest  bidders  at  this  sale. 

Percherons 

Superior,  97190.  the  big  steel-gray  7-year-old  stallion  by 
Restaurant,  an  imported  stud,  and  out  of  Black  Bess,  is  the  kind 
badly  needed  in  many  communities  of  the  country  today. 

Woodland,  141084.  the  gray  3-year-old  by  Nero.  1211001.  and 
out  of  Comet,  74004,  is  one  of  the  promising  young  stallions 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Inquiet.  69504  (79239).  the  big  black  imported  stallion  by 
Aiglon  (64052)  and  out  of  Castile  (61344)  is  one  of  the  kind 
seldom,  if  ever,  found  at  public  sales. 

Patre  of  Paicines,  111450,  a  gray  5-year-old  stallion  by  Fer- 
nand,  72763  (65262),  and  out  of  Pink  Timber,  46040,  ia  a 
real  horse  through  and  through. 

A  gray  2-year-old  staUion  rounds  out  the  Pcrcheron  offering, 
the  likes  of  which  has  rarely  ever  been  sent  through  the  sale 
ring. 

Shires 

General  Sherman,  18042,  a  black  4-year-old  stallion  by  Rolles- 
ton  Wonder.  7931  (22730),  and  out  of  March  Queenie,  10517 
(58913), both   imported   stock,   could   stand   anywhere  in  the 

country. 

March  Coronation  (12959),  an  imported  7-year-old  stallion,  ia 
a  beauty,  size  and  quality  unexcelled. 

Goodacre  Gem,  15949,  a  6-year-old  bay  mare  by  Nateby 
Statesman.  8510  (23539),  and  out  of  Horbling  Gem.  10619 
(58916),  is  a  fine  brood  animal  of  the  best  of  imported  mating. 

Wrydelanes  Model,  105454  (58883),  a  brown  mare  by  Warden 
Royal  Harold  (16300)  by  Harold  (3703)  and  out  of  Norbnry 
Sylph  (48883)  was  imported  in  1909  as  a  filly,  and  comes  from 
the  best  Shire  blood  in  England. 

Belgians 

Dewey,  a  roan  2-year-old  stallion  by  Cesar  d'Olsene,  3924 
(51518),  and  out  of  Diana.  1426  (  67045),  combines  the  blood 
of  two  of  the  greatest  imported  horses  ever  brought  West  and 
his  big  muscular  body  and  heavy  frame  would  be  difficult  to 
equal. 

A  nice,  big  Belgian  stallion  colt  also  goes  into  the  ring  for 
what  buyers  consider  him  worth. 

Margot  de  Waere,  66859,  a  black  imported  mare  by  Martin 
de  Cappelle  (41336),  and  out  of  Marie  de  Waere,  is  one  of  the 
choice  mare  offerings. 

Mina  (1370),  a  2000-pound  imported  roan  mare,  is  of  rare 
quality  and  substance. 

A  roan  imported  mare  of  2000  pounds,  on  which  the  owners 
cannot  secure  papers,  would  not  be  up  for  sale  under  any  other 
circumstances. 

German  Coach  Horse 

Raven,  5945,  a  7-year-old  stallion  by  Latus,  6289.  out  of 
Dura.  312,  is  a  horse  worthy  of  his  breed.  These  sell  Tuesday, 
December  16th. 


The  Work  Horses 


No  ranch  can  boast  of  a  better  lot  of  good  work  horses  than 
this  one,  and  the  30  head  that  are  offered  are  ready  to  get  into 
the  collar  for  any  kind  of  work.  They  sell  Tuesday,  December 
16th. 


The  Jacks 


Five  of  tht  biggest-boned  kind  of  Jacks  that  get  those  big 
useful  mules,  are  to  be  sold  under  the  hammer  on  Tuesday. 
December  16th,  making  an  attraction  of  the  sale  that  is  of 
unequalled  offering  anywhere  in  the  country. 


The  Unbroken  Horses 

The  25  unbroken  horses  are  for  the  greater  part  saddle  stock, 
being  a  nice  trim  lot  of  young  horses  not  to  be  overlooked. 
They  also  sell  Tuesday,  December  16th. 


The  Mules 


The  25  mules  are  fine,  big,  good  pullers,  heavy  in  demand 
throughout  the  land  today,  and  buyers  will  find  the  kind  to  their 
liking  in  this  bunch.    They  sell  Tuesday,  December  16th. 


The  Wagons  and  Harness 

The  25  big  wagons  are  in  good-as-new  condition  and  with  the 
20  sets  of  first-class  harness  will  make  a  feature  of  the  sale 
well  worth  figuring  on  even  if  interested  in  nothing  else.  They 
sell  Tuesday  morning,  December  16th,  and  will  go  fast. 


THE  IMPLEMENTS 


Tagus  Ranch  is  noted  for  its  modern  equipment  and  the  manner  in  which  it  maintains 
its  farm  and  field  machinery  is  an  example  for  other  ranches  of  the  country.  Much  of  the 
great  6000-acre  ranch  is  being  leased,  so  there  is  offered  an  assortment  of  implements  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Plows  of  all  descriptions,  subsoilers,  grain  and  alfalfa  drills,  and 
hundreds  of  useful  and  expensive  tools  that  have  seen  but  slight  service,  will  go  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

THE  IMPLEMENTS  WILL  START  THE  GREAT  2-DAY  SALE,  COMMENCING  9:30  O'CLOCK, 
TUESDAY  MORNING,  DECEMBER  16,  1919 


IMPLEMENTS,  WAGONS,  HARNESS, 
HORSES,  JACKS,  MULES 
SELL 

TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  16th 


100  —  SHORTHORNS  —  100 
30  —  HEREFORDS  —  30 
SELL 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  17th 


The  Tagus  Ranch  is  one  of  the  Great  Farms  of  the  country.  Its  stock  and  equipment  are  in 
keeping  with  its  good  reputation.  Come  for  both  days.  You  will  find  what  you  want  and 
get  it  at  your  own  price.    The  ranch  is   on  the  highway  5  miles  north  of  Tulare. 


For  catalog  and  further  information,  apply 
MERRITT-BOWERS  COMPANY,      or       ORD  L.  LEACHMAN, 

Tagus  Ranch,  Auctioneer  and  Sales  Manager, 

Tulare  California.  1111  Seventh  Street,  Sacramento,  Cnl. 
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Butchering  Hogs  and  Curing  the  Meat 


(Written  tot  Paeiflc  Sural 

Several  inquiries  about  home  cur 
ing  of  hams  and  bacon  makes  it  ap- 
pear that  there  is  more  or  less  inter- 
est among  farmers  on  this  subject  at 
this  time  of  the  year.   Where  the  far- 
mer or  rancher  has  a  number  of  hogs 
to  kill,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  hire 
some  one  to  assist  on  "hog  killing 
day,"  as  it  used  to  be  termed  in  the 
states  east  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
Fifty  years  ago  it  was  looked  upon  as 
a  sort  of  holiday  by  the  children  on 
the  farm  in  the  northern  states,  and 
according  to  an  old  negro  mentioned 
in  an  account  of  plantation  opera- 
tions in  one  of  the  southern  states, 
"hog-killing  day"  stood  out  as  the 
most  delectable  period  of  the  year.  He 
said,  in  talking  about  it.  "Dese  yere 
udder  niggers  may  hab  delr  water  mil- 
lions, deir  'possums,  and  'coons,  but 
hawg-killin'  day  is  de  supremest  time 
of  all."   Be  that  as  it  may  nearly  ev- 
ery one  is  fond  of  properly  cured 
hams  and  bacon,  sausage,  and  head 
cheese,  and  it  is  the  aim  in  this  article 
to  assist  those  who  wish  to  cure  their 
own  meat- 
It  is  necessary  in  order  to  have  the 
best-cured  meat,   to  have   the  best 
hogs  to  kill.    No  particular  breed  is 
meant  when  we  say  the  best.  What 
is  best  in  this  case  is  a  hog,  either 
sow  or  barrow,  from  6  to  8  months 
old,  and  weighing  from  200   to  225 
pounds.   If  you  have  an  animal  a  year 
old,  the  lean  meat  will  not  be  as  juicy 
and   tender,    either   fresh    or  when 
cured. 

If  a  large  proportion  of  lean  meat 
is  desired,  do  not  feed  your  hogs  like 
the  Irishman  who  wanted  "a  strake  of 
fat  and  a  strake  of  lane  mate,"  and 
fed  excessively  one  day  and  starved 
'em  the  next.    It  has  been  demon- 
strated years  ago    by  no    less  an 
authority  than  Professor  W.  A-  Henry 
of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  it  is  easy  to  produce  a  hog 
carcass  having  a  large  percentage  of 
lean  meat  by  feeding  a  narrow  ration 
and  plenty  of  mineral  matter-  That  is, 
give  plenty  of  alfalfa  pasture,  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  tankage  or  skim 
milk  along  with  the  barley,  Egyptian 
corn,  milo  maize,    or    Indian  corn. 
Wood  ashes  are  excellent  to  supply 
mineral  matter,  and  are  relished  by 
hogs  that  are  on  full  grain  feed. 
Tools  Needed. 
When  the  hogs  are  considered  fat 
enough,  then  if  there  are  any  weather 
prophets    in    the    family,  select  the 
first  of  two  or  three  cool,  frosty  days 
in  succession  for  "hog-killing  day,"  as 
it  is  very  necessary  to  have  the  meat 
thoroughly  cooled  before  placing  in 
the  pickle.    Plenty  of  sharp  knives, 
gambrels  for  hanging  the  hogs  after 
scraping,  scrapers  for  removing  the 
hair,  platform  on  which  to  lay  the 
hogs  while  scraping  off  the  hair,  and 
a  barrel  or  cask  in  which  to  scald 
them  to  loosen  the  hair- 
Kill  by  stunning  with  a  blow  from 
an  ax,  or  shooting  with  a  small  cal- 
ibre rifle,  and  "sticking"  immediately 
afterward  so  that  the  animal  is  bled 
well.    If   the   animal   is  completely 
stunned  the  bleeding  is  painless,  and 
the  animal  suffers  not  at  all. 
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legs  which  will  have  to  be  shaved  off 
with  a  sharp  knife,  being  careful  not 
to  cut  the  skin  at  the  same  time.  As 
soon  as  this  end  is  scraped,  see  that 
the  water  in  the  barrel  is  hot  enough, 
testing  with  a  dairy  thermometer 
(don't  guess)  and  scald  the  head  and 
fore  legs  and  the  part  of  body  still  re- 
maining. Handle  the  carcass  by  a 
gambrel  (a  strong  stick,  sharp  at  both 
ends,  about  2  feet  long  and  slightly 
bent),  inserted  under  the  tendons  on 
the  back  part  of  the  hind  legs,  just 
above  the  hoofs.  After  all  the  hair 
has  been  removed  by  scraping  that 
can  be.  rinse  the  animal  with  water 
from  the  scalding  barrel,  and  shave 
off  the  few  bristles  remaining  with 
sharp  knives,  cleaning  the  feet  and 
head  carefully  of  all  scurf  and  hair. 


Scalding  and  Scraping. 

A  fifty-gallon  barrel  is  large  enough 
to  scald  a  200  to  300  pound  hog,  scald 
ing  one  end  or  half  the  hog  at  a 
time.  The  water  should  not  be  hotter 
than  175  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  begin 
with,  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
fall  below  155  degrees.  The  animal 
should  be  kept  moving  all  the  time 
while  in  the  water  to  prevent  cooking 
the  flesh-  It  will  take  from  a  minute 
to  a  minute  and  a  half  to  loosen  the 
hair  so  that  it  con  be  removed  quickly 
and  completely.  The  hind  end  is  gen- 
erally scalded  first,  and  the  hog  is 
handled  by  insert  a  hay  hook  or  sim- 
ilar, but  larger  and  heavier  imple- 
ment, in  the  under  jaw.  Just  as  soon 
as  the  hair  will  slip  off  easily,  remove 
the  hog  from  the  barrel  to  the  plat- 
form provided  for  the  purpose.  Work 
rapidly  now  just  as  though  you  were 
fighting  fire.  Remove  the  hair  from 
the  feet  first,  as  they  are  the  most 
difficult  to  clean.  If  a  "good  scald" 
was  obtained  all  the  hair  will  come 
off  except  that  in  the  wrinkles  of  the 


lircssinur  the  Carcass. 

Hang  the  carcass  up  by  the  hind 
legs  with  the  gambrel  mentioned 
above,  just  high  enough  to  clear  the 
nose  from  the  ground.  Rinse  again 
with  clean  water,  and  shave  with 
sharp  knives,  so  all  dirt  and  few  hairs 
left  will  all  be  removed.  If  the  work 
has  been  properly  done,  even  the 
blackest  of  hogs  will  look  clean  and 
white-  Remove  the  intestine.*  flrst, 
being  very  careful  not  to  cut  or 
break  them.  Now  carefully  remove  all 
fat  from  them  as  on  a  fat  hog  there 
is  considerable  lard  to  be  saved  from 
them  if  carefully  and  cleanly  done. 
Then  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and 
tongue  should  be  taken  out.  The  only 
thing  to  avoid  here  is  breaking  the 
gall  bladder,  which  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  liver  carefully  after 
the  liver  is  removed  from  the  carcass. 
The  carcass  is  now  open,,  and  should 
be  rinsed  out  thoroughly  with  clean, 
cold  water,  first  placing  a  Small  stick 
or  corn  cob  between  the  jaws  so  that 
all  bloody  water  will  drain  out.  Place 
a  stick  in  the  flanks  to  hold  the  car- 
cass open  so  that  it  will  cool  quickly. 

Cntting  Up  the  Carcass- 

The  old  rule  in  "years  gone  by," 
particularly  in  the  colder  climates, 
was  to  allow  the  carcass  to  cool  thor- 
oughly before  cutting  it  up.  Many 
claimed  it  was  not  possible  to  make 
good  cured  pork  from  it  unless  this 
was  done.  In  California,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  warmer  parts  where  no 
artificial  cooling  means  are  available, 
it  is  better  to  cut  the  carcass  up  as 
soon  as  possible,  placing  the  hams, 
shoulders,  and^bacon  strips  on  clean 
boards,  skin  side  down,  in  the  coolest 
place  on  the  ranch.  Cut  all  bacon 
pieces  as  true  and  square  cornered  as 
it  is  possible  to  make  them,  and  when 
placed  out  for  cooling,  lay  them 
straight  and  square  so  that  they  will 
not  be  all  twisted  and  crooked  when 
cool. 

When  cutting  up  the  hams  for  brine, 
pickling,  it  is  better  to  cut  the  legs 
off  close  up  to  the  ham  or  shoulder, 
making  what  is  known  as  a  short  ham. 
The  hoofs  should  be  cut  off  the  feet 
at  the  same  time,  care  being  taken  to 
not  cut  the  feet  any  shorter  than  is 
absolutely  necessary,  as  those  who 
like  pickled  pigs*  feet  like  all  that 
they  can  get.  All  loose,  flabby  por- 
tions like  the  belly  should  be  put  with 
the  leaf  lard  or  "kidney  fat"  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  cutting  out  all  the 
lean  portions  to  make  into  sausage. 

After  the  meat  has  cooled  thorough- 
ly, go  over  all  the  hame,  shoulders, 
and  pieces  of  bacon,  trimming  off  all 
ragged  edges  and  corners,  giving  the 
hams  and  shoulders  a  neat,  smooth 
appearance.  All  that  is  trimmed  off 
can  go  into  the  sausage,  or  if  too  fat 
into  the  lard. 

Sausage. 

Genuine  pork  sausage,  properly  cut 
and  seasoned,  is  a  delicacy  s.eldom  ob- 
tained' except  on  the  farm  or  ranch. 
Judging  by  appearance  the  fat  and 
lean  should  be  about  equal  with  the 
lean  part  being  the  larger  if  any  dif- 
ference is  made.  All  skin  should  be 
removed,  and  the  meat  cut  into  pieces 
convenient  for  feeding  into  the 
grinder  or  cutter.  Cut  it  fine  rather 
than  coarse,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances put  in  any  meat  other  than 
fresh  pork.  After  you  have  the  sau- 
sage meat  ready  for  cutting,  weigh 


The  Chester  White 

Will  Start  You  Right 

Large  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  developers,  low  shrinkage  in 
slaughter,  premium  carcasses — these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of 
the  Chester  White,  the  profit-making  hog. 

Our  last  carload  shipment  dressed  72.30  per  cent  and  brought  l%c 
above  the  market  price. 

Largest  Herd  on  the  Coast 

Over  100  mammoth  brood  sows,  headed  by  HIGHLANDER, 

the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  whose  sire  and  dam  were  both 
undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three  International  shows.  Hia 
pigs  are  corkers — the  kind  you  want. 

ORDER  NOW — AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  demand  Is  keen.  Get  your  order  in  early.  We  have  a  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned  pigs, 
representing  the  finest  blood  lines  in  America.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM 

Lakeport,  Cal. 


San  Francisco  Office,  601  Balboa  Rldg. 


Promote  Pork  Profits 

With  Better  Poland-Chinas  breeding 

I  have  a  few  young  boars  by  Joe's  King  just  ready  for  service.  They 
will  make  your  spring  crop  of  pigs  profitable  in  spite  of  high  price  of 
feed  and  labor.  They  are  the  big  type,  with  easy  feeding  and  quick- 
maturing  qualities.  I  have  priced  them  very  reasonably  for  a  quick 
sale.    Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars  or  call  and  see  them. 

WAUKEEN  FARM 

LES  McCRACKEN,  Prop.  RIPON,  CAL. 


Big  Model  Fellow  305547 

1st  prize  senior  pig,  1918  State  Fair. 

1st  prize  senior  yearling  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  1919  State  Fair. 
Sire  of  the  Grand  Champion  pen  of  barrows  at  1919  State  Fair 
heads  my  herd. 

J.  F.  McSWAIIN 

Breeder  of  Poland-China  Hogs.  Merced,  Cal. 


LLANO  VISTA  HERD 

Champion  Hampshire  Swine 

The  pioneer  grand  champion  herd  of 
Hampshlres  is  directly  responsible  for  thn 
growing  interest  in  the  Hampshire  breed 

today. 

tt  has  brought  to  light  the  winning- 
>lood  lines  in  our  big-  shows.  It  has  fur- 
nished foundation  stock  for  numerous  new 
herds  throughout  the  state  and  is  still 

doing  so:  200  pirs  bred,  bred  sows,  and  SSnn  h     n      i  ,  ms 

sows  with  Utter,  for  sale.  ^  ^  ^  D^Mabel.  113-78 

F.  T.  GORDO Jf  F.  A.  LANGDON 

Owner  PERRIS  (Riverside  Co.),  Calif.  Manager 


BIG  BOAR  BARGAINS 

We  are  dissolving  our  partnership  and  we  have  a 
few  spring  boars,  weighing  250  pounds,  the  tops  of 
the  season,  sired  by  Big  Bone  Bob  Jr.  To  close  out 
quickly  have  priced  them  at  $50  to  $75.  This  is 
away  below  their  value. 

Write  at  once,  or  call  and  see  them. 

Young  &  Clark    -   Lodi,  Calif. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS 


Every  Hoe  ou  the  Gardiner  Has  the  frame  to  bu>ld  on  and  the  legs  and  feet  t.  carrjr 
Ranch  ..Chole^fcnmun..  *«,&£B™  ^  'OARER'S  KINO'S  COU 

Is  the  model  you  can  all  build  by.  You  won  t  go  wrong 
if  you  do.  We  hare  the  right  type.  We  aim  to  produce 
breeding  stock  for  the  best  breeders.  We  bare  hogs  of 
all  ages  and  both  sexes  for  sale.    Write  us  your  wants. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH 

ROUTE  4.  BOX  735,  SACRAMENTO,  CAI^ 
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it,  and  to  each  5  pounds  of  meat  add 
1%  ozs.  salt,  %  oz.  ground  black  pep- 
per, and  *A  to  %  oz.  ground  sage.  It 
probably  will  be  necessary  to  grind  the 
meat  twice  in  order  to  thoroughly 
mix  the  meat  and  seasoning,  and  to 
get  it  fine  enough  to  suit  most  tastes. 

To  keep  after  making,  it  may  be 
cooked  at  once,  making  it  into  balls 
%  inch  thick  and  2  inches  in  diam- 
eter, placing  them  after  cooking  in 
clean  crocks,  and  covering  with  melted 
lard,  or  it  may  be  partially  cooked, 
stuffed  into  muslin  sacks  about  3 
inches  in  diameter,  dipped  into  hot 
lard,  smoked  and  hung  up  in  a  cool 
place-  The  first  method  is  the  safest 
in  California  climates. 

Tickling  the  Hams  and  Bacon. 

There  are  various  methods  of  pick- 
ling hams  and  bacon,  but  only  the 
brine  pickling  will  be  noticed  here,  as 
experience  has  shown  that  more 
people  are  successful  with  it  than 
otherwise,  and  if  detail  of  the  work 
is  looked  after  success  will  follow. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get 
a  proper  receptacle  in  which  to  pickle 
the  meat.  It  must  be  clean  and  free 
from  taint  of  any  kind.  For  small 
amounts  of  meat  a  20-gallon  earthen- 
ware crock  is  an  ideal  receptacle,  as 
it  can  be  made  perfectly  clean,  is  ab- 
solutely free  from  taint,  and  will  not 
leak.  A  clean  oak  barrel  that  is  ab- 
solutely tight  and  has  been  soaked 
long  enough  to  free  it  from  the  wood 
taste,  is  all  right-  Wooden  hoops  are 
best,  although  iron  hoops  will  answer, 
but  iron  tends  to  rust,  and  in  about  the 
third  or  fourth  year  a  hoop  will  part, 
the  barrel  start  to  leak,  and  before  it 
is  discovered,  the  meat  is  spoiled. 


Wmrrmntmd  to  Glvm  SmtlmtmcUon. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,   Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
8prains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  Invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $17) 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  BTSend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address  «. 

7he  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


BLACjKLEG 

Thousands  of  cattle  die  every  year 
with  Blackleg.  Vaccinate  your  calves 
with  the 

0.  M.  FRANKLIN  GERM  FREE 
AGGRESSIN 

Manufactured  by 
The  Kansas  Blackleg  Serum  Co. 
and  save  every  calf.     Do  not  use 
imitations  of  our  vaccine.    Get  the 
ORIGINAL   O.   M.  FRANKLIN 
GERM  FREE 
It  Is  absolutely  the  only  Aggressin 
on  the  market  that  is  guaranteed  to 
immunize  cattle  from  Blackleg. 


Thiii  Seal 


on  every 
bottle. 


IHE  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SEBUM  CO. 
Amarillo,  Texas;  Denver,  Colorado;  El 
Paso,  Texas;  Ft.  Worth,  Texas;  Kansas 
City,  Ma.;  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma; 
Phoenix,  Arizona;  Pierre,  South  Dakota; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Wichita,  Kansas. 
BOX  96,  SANTA  MABIA,  CALIF. 


Fistula*™' 


11'  i  >  ?  £l 
Approximately  10.000  cases  are 
•nccesafany  treated  each  year  With 
Fleming's  Fistof  orm 
i 


attfntJon  ovary  6th  day." 

paMj    aseaay  r«hind*d  If  It  falls.  Send  for  freo  copy  of 
FUMING'8  VEST-POCKET  VETERINARY  ADVISER 
VaJoabls  for  Its  information  upoD  diseases  of  horses 
191  paa-as,  67  illustrations.  Write  today. 


i  and  cattle. 


Therefore,  have  the  right  kind  of 
barrel  or  crock. 

The  Brine  or  Pickle. 

There  are  many  formulas  for  mak- 
ing the  pickle,  but  they  really  are 
much  alike,  and  the  base  of  all  is  sa.*t. 
The  sugar  in  most  of  them  adds  a 
flavor  desired,  and  is  somewhat  of  a 
preservative.  The  saltpeter  preserves 
the  red  color  so  much  desired-  Sal- 
eratus  is  added  sometimes  to  keep 
down  fermentation,  and  eliminate  rop- 
iness  in  the  brine. 

A  formula  given  in  "Southern  Pork 
Production,"  by  Prof.  P.  V.  Ewinsr.  of 
the  Texas  College  of  Agriculture,  is 
perhaps  as  well  adapted  to  California 
conditions  as  any.   We  give  it  below. 

For  every  100  lbs-  of  meat,  lbs.  of 
clean  rock  salt,  2%  lbs.  sugar,  1  quart 
sugar  cane  molasses,  2  ounces  baking 
soda  (saleratus),  1V2  ounces  saltpeter, 
dissolved  in  5  gallons  of  soft  water. 
Put  in  a  kettle  or  other  vessel,  and 
bring  to  a  boil,  skimming  until  clear. 
Place  hams  and  bacon  in  the  recep- 
tacle, placing  a  weight  on  them  so 
that  they  cannot  float  in  the  brine. 
When  the  brine  is  cool,  pour  over  the 
meat,  being  sure  that  all  is  covered. 

In  the  above  formula  the  molasses 
may  be  omitted,  but  many  prefer  the 
meat  with  it  in.  The  recipe  calls  for 
soft  water,  but  tons  of  meat  have  been 
cured  successfully  with  hard  water. 
Watch  the  meat  to  see  if  there  are  any 
signs  of  fermentation  shown  by  froth 
on  top  of  pickle  or  ropiness  in  the 
brine.  In  warm  weather  this  may  oc- 
cur. If  it  does  show,  either  the  brine 
must  be  boiled  or  new  brine  made. 
Six  weeks  is  about  the  right  length  of 
time  to  keep  the  meat  in  the  brine,  al- 
though very  large  hams  and  shoulders 
may  be  left  in  a  week  or  two  longer. 
Smoking. 

If  the  meat  is  to  be  smoked,  it 
should  now  be  taken  out  of  the  brine, 
and  hung  up  in  the  smoke  house,  and 
allowed  to  drain  a  day  or  two  before 
commencing  to  smoke  it.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  flies  from  depos- 
iting eggs  and  worms  developing. 
Smoke  with  apple,  prune,  or  apricot 
wood,  or  corncobs,  avoiding  all  pitchy 
resinous  woods.  The  amount  of 
smoking  depends  on  the  taste-  Judge 
by  the  outside  appearance  or  by  cook- 
ing and  eating  some  of  the  meat. 

In  the  colder  climates  the  meat  may 
hang  in  the  smoke  house  until  warm 
weather,  but  in  the  Southwest  it 
should  be  taken  down  and,  according 
to  Prof.  Ewing,  before  quoted,  painted 
with  a  mixture  of  molasses  9  parts, 
ground  black  pepper  1  part.  Then 
wrap  closely  in  heavy  wrapping  pal- 
per  after  which  it  should  be  placed 
in  a  heavy  muslin  or  paper  sack, 
tying  so  that  no  insect  can  possibly 
gain  entrance.  Now  the  package 
should  be  completely  and  thoroughly 
covered  with  a  mixture  of  50  parts 
powdered  barytes,  1  part  each  of  glue 
and  lead  chromate,  and  5  parts  flour 
Make  the  flour  into  a  thin  paste  with 
water,  then  add  the  dissolved  glue  and 
chromate,  and  finally  adding  the  pow 
dered  barytes.  The  different  pieces 
should  now  be  hung  in  a  cool,  dark 
place  and  so  that  they  do  not  touch 

If  the  above  directions  are  followed, 
sweet,  nicely  flavored  meat  will  be 
the  result  that  is  better  than  any  you 
can  buy. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY  POLAND- 
CHINAS. 


If  you  do,  W.  T.  Dice,  of  Hanford, 
who  is  well-known  up  and  down  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  the  breeder  of  "Right 
Type"  Poland-Chinas,  will  leave  for 
the  corn  belt  not  later  than  December 
15th.  He  expects  to  be  gone  for  6  or 
8  weeks,  and  will  attend  all  the  im- 
portant auction  sales  of  his  favorite 
breed  during  that  time,  and  visit  many 
of  the  prominent  breeding  establish- 
ments of  Poland-Chinas-  He  has  ac- 
cepted commissions  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  breeders  to  buy  Polands,  and 
would  be  glad  to  receive  a  few  more. 
Those  who  know  Mr.  Dice  are  glad 
to  avail  themselves  of  trie  opportun- 
ity, and  know  that  any  commissions 
placed  in  his  hands  will  be  executed 
with  honesty  and  ability. 


All  carloads  of  fat  steers  on  exhi- 
bition at  the  California  International 
were  Herefords.  Where  were  the 
other  beef  breeds' 


PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE  MOLASSES 


PORK  PRODUCTION 

By  actual  test  will  increase  pork  production  five-tenths  pounds  dally 
over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed,  yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price. 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

One  of  our  customers  writes:  "We  are  out  of  molasses 
and  our  cows  are  falling  off  in  their  milk  badly,  hence 
we  would  appreciate  immediate  shipment.  Kindly  ship 
us  two  tons  more  in  addition." 

We  supply  it  in  barrels  or  tank  cars 
for  shipment  anywhere. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

Holbrook  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


WILL  YOU  WANT  THEM? 

SOWS,   GILTS  AND  BOARS 

Sired  by  or  bred  to 

MATCHLESS  BIG  BOB 

LAKESIDE  DEFENDER 
LIBERTY  BOND  and 

MAJOR  HADLEY  WONDER 

The  offering  at  our  next  sale  will  represent  some  of  the  most  noted  blood 
lines  of  the  Poland-China  breed  East  or  West. 

Watch  for  farther  particulars. 

LAKESIDE    STOCK  FARM 

GEO.  Y.  BECKMAN  &  SONS,  LODI,  CAL. 


WINSOR   RANCH  DUROCS 


Address  R.  K.  WALKER, 


Home  of 
WINSOR 'S  GIANT  ORION 

We  won  at  Los  Angeles  Live 
Stock  Show 

GRAND  CHAMPION  SOW 

"Model  Defender  Lady" 

And  be  sure  you  look  up  our 
other  winnings 
Bonita,  San  Diego,  Co. 


POLAND-CHINA  BREEDERS,  ATTENTION! 

We  will  spend  4  weeks  in  the  corn  belt  of  the  Middle  West  this  winter, 
visiting  the  most  important  Poland-China  farms  and  auction  sales.  We 
have  orders  to  purchase  hogs  for  a  number  of  breeders  and  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  a  few  more.  We  will  act  for  you  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and 
have  your  interests  always  foremost.    Write    us    at    once    for  terms. 


W.  T.  DICE, 


Box  374,  Hanford,  Calif. 


AUCTIONS    THAT  PAY 

Sell  your  livestock,  farm  equipment  or  real  estate  at  public  auction. 
I  can  get  big  prices  for  you.    Have  cried  successful  sales  in  all  parta 
of  the  State.    Customers  always  satined.    Purebred  sales  a  specialty. 
Write  or  wire  for  terms  and  dates. 

COL.  ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,    llll  7th  St,  Sacramento 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROC-JERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.,         Woodland,  Cat. 


Calf  Profits 

Aroyorj  getting:  them?  Calf  j>rof.ta  mean 
moro  to  you  now  than  ever  boiore. 

m  Blatchf ord's  Calf  Meal 

*3Hf  >  »   t>«cn  known  nine*  the  year  1800  aa  tho  com- 
MaiP^  pl<  t*  .mlk  HubNtituto.  Costs  \r*n  th«n  half  **  much 
W  milk  —  prevent*  •courina  ■  -  pMsMtSS  vnr\y  mstur- 
8old  by  dealer*  or  direct  iron  the  makers. 

Write  for  New  Data  ft;  ^U^JtTt'lUu. 

CQULSON  CO.    -   -   -    Pelaluma.  Cal. 
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EDGEMOOR 

FARM 
GUERNSEYS 

Production 


AND 


Conformation 


Imported    Itchen    May  King 
25174 

Senior  Herd  Bull,  many  times 
Grand  Champion,  and  sire  of 
12  A.  R.  daughters 

Junior  Herd  Bull 

ROYAL  ROSE  KING, 

By  Itchen  May  King,  out  of 
Belladia,  A.  R.,  19,631  lbs. 
milk,  934.05  lbs.  fat 

PENCOYD'S  GOLDEN 
MAY  SECRET 

By  Longwater  Pencoyd,  out  of 
Nellie  Jay  4th,  A.  R.  20,709 
lbs.  milk,  1,019  lbs.  fat 


WE   WON   AT   LOS  ANGBLKS: 
1st  on  Bull.  3  years  old  or  over. 
1st  on  Senior  Bull  Calf. 
2nd  on  Junior  Bull  Calf. 
1st,  2nd  on  Cow  (4  years  old  or  over)  . 
1st  on  Cow  (3  years  old  and  under). 
1st.  3rd  on  Heifer  (2  years  old  and 
under) . 

2nd  on  Senior  Yearling:  Heifer. 
1st.  2nd  on  Junior  Yearlinc  Heifer. 
1st,  2nd  an  Senior  Heifer  Calf. 
1st,  2nd  on  Junior  Heifer  Calf. 
1st  on  Aired  Herd. 
1st  on  Young  Herd. 
1st  on  Calf  Herd. 

1st,  2nd  on  Four  Animals,  (Either 
sex — any  ape.  Bet  of  one  sire). 

1st  on  Two  Animals  (either  sex,  any 
age.  produce  of  1  cow) . 

1st  on  Five  Cows  in  Milk. 

All  championships. 


And  at  the  National  Dairy  Show— 
Chicago,  1919, 
Grand  Champion  in  Guernsey  Bull  Class 
with. 

•■ITCHEN    MAY  KING" 


Bull  Calves  for  Sale 
at  Reasonable  Prices 


W.  H.  DUPEE,  Owner 

Santee,  Calif. 


Dairy. 

The  highest  7-day  record  of  the 
year  comes  from  the  herd  of  Alex 
Whaley,  Holstein-Friesian  breeder  of 
Tulare,  whose  4-year-old  cow,  Eldo- 
rado Winifred,  produced  24.174  lbs. 
butter  fat,  and  637.6  lbs.  milk  for  the 
period.  The  average  per  cent  fat  was 
3.79. 

The  cost  of  pasteurized  milk  soared 
recently  in  Stockton  two  cents.  Wag- 
ons delivering  from  door  to  door  ar„e 
now  selling  at  8  cents  a  pint  and  14 
cents  a  quart.  There  has  been  no 
advance  in  the  cost  of  raw  milk  to 
the  trade.  The  stores  report  a  sim- 
ilar increase  to  the  counter  patrons, 
also. 

In  some  way  our  "wires  got 
crossed"  in  reporting  Ayrshire  awards 
at  the  California  International,  and  E. 
B.  McFarland  was  credited  with  win- 
ning first  prize  on  four  animals  of 
either  sex,  get  of  one  sire,  when  this 
award  was  made  to  cattle  owned  by  J. 
Henry  Meyer,  proprietor  of  Elkhom 
Farm  and  breeder  of  blue-ribbon  Ayr- 
shires. 

The  Western  Berkshire  Congress 
has  presented  Owen  Duffy,  business 
manager  of  the  Napa  State  Hospital, 
with  a  silver  trophy  as  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  service  that  Mr.  Duffy  has 
rendered  the  Berkshire  breed  in  send- 
ing a  car-lot  of  Berkshire  hogs  to  the 
California  International  good  enough 
to  win  the  grand  championship  in  car- 
lots  of  fat  swine. 

Thirteen  thousand  official  year's 
records  have  been  completed  by  Jer- 
seys. No  other  breed  can  show  as 
many  completed  year's  records.  The 
average  production  of  these  records  is 
7932  lbs.  milk,  and  424  lbs.  fat.  This 
includes  cows  of  all  ages  from  year- 
lings to  animal  17,  18,  and  19  years 
old.  The  average  production  of  4500 
aged  Jerseys,  cows  5  years  old  and 
over,  is  9218  lbs.  milk,  and  487  lbs. 
fat. 


Swine. 


The  calendar  of  fat  hog  sales  by  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Marketing  As- 
sociation throughout  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  for  the  month  of  December  was 
announced  from  the  office  of  the  farm 
advisor.  The  dates  follow:  December 
6,  Wasco;  December  9,  Tulare;  De- 
cember 10,  Visalia;  December  11, 
Chowchilla;  December  12,  Turlock; 
December  13,  McFarland;  December 
15,  Modesto;  December  16,  Merced; 
December  17,  Hanford;  December  18, 
Corcoran;  December  19,  Fresno;  De- 
cember 20,  Bakersfield;  December  22, 
Madera;  December  23,  Tulare;  Decem- 
ber 24,  Visalia. 

"Pure  Bred  Squeals"  is  the  title  of 
the  latest  livestock  publication  to  find 
its  way  t«  our  desk.  It  is  published 
by  the  Kern  County  Union  High 
School  Agricultural  Club,  and  is  a 
very  creditable  publication.  It  is 
very  fashionable,  as  it  is  like  some  of 
the  New  York  magazines;  it  is  beat- 
ing the  H.  C.  of  L.  by  eliminating  the 
printer.  The  paper  is  published  for 
the  purpose  cf  keeping  the  public  in- 
formed about  the  progress  of  the 
Purebred  Litter  Contest,  and  other 
seasonable  data  relative  to  the  pure- 
bred livestock  business  in  general. 
The  first  issue  gives  a  list  of  the  boys 
who  have  bought  gilts » and  entered 
them  in  the  contest,  giving  the  name 
of  the  breeder  from  whom  the  gilt 
was  purchased,  and  its  weight.  They 
certainly  have  patronized  a  reliable 
bunch  of  breeders  in  the  purchase  of 
their  stock. 


Beef. 


Caledonia  Farms  of  San  Francisco 
and  Sacramento  report  recent  sales 
and  shipment  of  Shorthorns  as  fol- 
lows: 4  heifers  and  3  bulls  to  Carson 
City,  Nevada;  5  bulls  to  Red  Bluff; 
and  9  bulls  to  Montague. 

The  Lazy  H.  Ranch  of  Sanger  has 
recently  imported  64'  bulls  and  26 
heifers  from  the  Noah  B.  Matkins 
Ranch  of  Kansas.  The  cattle  are  all 
purebred  Herefords,  and  the  manage- 
ment intends    to    gradually  replace 


Holsteins  and  some  other  breeds  that 
have  formerly  been  bred  on  their  hold- 
ings. 

The  sale  of  Nevada  bred  Shorthorns 
owned  by  W.  C.  Short  of  Reno,  wili 
take  place  at  the  State  Fair  Grounds. 
Sacramento,  Thursday,  December  11th. 
This  stock  is  all  young  and  well  bred, 
and  will  afford  California  breeders  an 
opportunity  to  buy  some  excellent 
stock. 

The  weekly  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mark<*s,  u.  S.  D.  A.,  of  November 
20th,  says  "the  Brazilian  Government 
realizes  the  necessity  for  improving 
the  quality  of  Brazilian  cattle.  In  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  in  sub- 


mitting the  estimates  for  his  depart- 
ment for  next  year,  estimated  that 
there  are  30  million  head  of  cattle  In 
Brazil  at  the  present  time,  including 
20  million  head  of  females  of  which  12 
million  head  are  ready  to  breed.  For 
the  proper  crossing  of  these  herda 
the  Minister  stated  that  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  import  120,000  bulls  during 
the  next  ten  years,  or  an  average  of 
12,000  bulls  annually,  and  he  therefore 
requested  an  increase  of  the  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  from  $364,- 
987  to  $3,649,875."  Now  that  we  have 
the  Panama  Canal  it  would  seem 
thouKh  the  Pacific  Coast  ought  to 
able  to  get  some  of  this  money. 

The  government  has  issued  a  sp. 
cial  circular  warning  farmers  against 
feeding  carcasses  of  animals  dying 
from  disease.  It  is  safer  to  burn  all 
such  carcasses,  or  bury  them  deeply, 
covering  with  quicklime.  Carcasses 
of  animals  dying  of  anthrax,  glanders, 


Next  Thursday,  Dec.  11th 


—At  the— 

STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Will  be  the 


Shorthorn  Opportunity  SL  Year 

FOR  BREEDERS,  RANGE  MEN  AND  FARMERS 

To  Secure  at  Their  Own  Prices 
50   HEAD   OF   REGISTERED,  TUBERCULIN 
TESTED  AND  GUARANTEED  BREEDERS 

SHORTHORNS 


From  the  Herd  of 
W.  C.  SHORT,  RENO,  NEVADA 

A  splendid  lot  of  young  bulls  and  heifers  ranging 
from  10  to  24  months  of  age  from  one  of  the  oldest 
established  herds  in  the  West,  breeding  for  the 
needs  of  the  Western  breeder,  stockman  and  farmer. 

TO    OVERLOOK    THIS    SALE    WELL    BE    MISSING  AN 
OFFERING  THAT  IS  SELDOM  PRESENTED  ON 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

For  Catalog,  Write  to 

ORD.  L.  LEACHMAN, 

1111  Seventh  Street,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

All  heavy-boned  Scotch  or  Scotch-topped  breeding. 

Herd  beaded  by  Golden  Goods  Junior,  fdre  of  Little  Sweetheart,  winner  of  lot  premium 
in  two-year-old  heifer  class,  and  also  awarded  grand  championship  at  State  Fair  ami  all 
Coast  livestock  shows,  and  sold  at  auction  for  S2.000,  the  record  price  of  Coast; 
sire  also  of  Oriuoudnle  Maid  and,  winner  of  2nd  premium  in  the  strongest  junior  yearling 
class  ever  ehown  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Every  animal  positively  guaranteed.  Price*  on  application. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
DL HOC-JERSEY  SWINE 


ORMONDALE  CO. 


REDWOOD  CITT,  CAJU 
K.  O.  No.  1 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  have  a  very  fine  yearling  bull  for  sale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 

cow.    This  is  an  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  very  choice  cows  and  heifers. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 

6  miles  east  of  Sacramento. 


Perkins,  Calif. 


Beef  Cattle  Specialist 

For  30  years  I  have  been  devoting 
my  entire  time  to  purebred  beef  cattle. 
I  know  the  kind  of  cattle  California 
needs  and  where  and  how  to  buy.  I 
make  regular  trips  to  the  great  pro- 
ducing center*'  -\nd  will  buy  on  order. 
Best  of  references.  Satisfaction  as- 
sured. Corre^oondence  Invited. 
B.  M.  DUXLAr,  Hotel  Land,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Medicines 


book  o\ 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  frte  to  any  address  by 

too  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Int., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


December  6,  19)!) 
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and  tuberculosis  should  always  be 
completely  burned. 

C.  R.  Thomas,  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Livestock  Show,  expects  to 
make  a  trip  to  the  Central  States 
early  next  year  to  buy  two  carloads 
at  least  of  purebred  Shorthorns  and 
Herefords  for  the  Southern  California 
breeders. 

Sheep. 

In  the  report  of  the  Pacific  Inter- 
national last  week,  the  winnings  in 
the  Hampshire  sheep  classes  by  C. 
Harold  Hopkins,  of  Woodland,  were 
omitted.  First  on  ram  lamb,  and 
grand  champion  ram  of  the  Hampshire 
breed  went  to  his  credit  in  strong 
competition.  Mr.  Hopkins  is  manager 
of  the  Conaway  Ranch  at  Woodland, 
where  they  are  doing  things  in  the 
purebred  livestock  business.  They  are 
just  starting  a  flock  of  Hampshires, 
but  judging  from  their  winnings,  they 
have  started  right. 

At  the  wool  auction  sales  in  Lon- 
don December  1,  11,890  bales  were  of- 
fered. The  market  was  active  and 
prices  firm.  America  bought  merinos 
which  were  5  fler  cent  dearer.  Cross- 
breds  were  unchanged  except  shabby 
coarse,  which  were  5  per  cent  cheaper. 
Melbourne  greasy  merinos  fetched 
from  7  shillings  3  pence  to  7  shillings 
K£  pence.  | 

Miscellaneous. 
Rodent  control  has  produced  ex- 
cellent results  in  the  Sitgreaves  Na- 
tional Forest  of  Arizona,  according  to 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  ArU 
zona  College  of  Agriculture.  The 
gramma  grass  is  kneedeep  on  thou- 
sands of  acres  that  were  formerly  dev- 
astated by  prairie  dogs.  We  have  no 
prairie  dogs,  but  we  have  gophers  and 
squirrels  that  are  just  as  hungry  as 
the  dogs.  Feed  'em  poison  next  sum- 
mer. 

The  U.  S-  Forest  Service  some  time 
ago  proposed  a  stock  road  to  parallel 
the  Lincoln  Highway  between  the 
Shingle  Springs  and  Summit,  but  the 
cattlemen  of  that  regiqn  at  a  recent 
meeting  opposed  such  a  move.  The 
expense  was  to  be  taken  care  of  by 
the  Forest  Service  and  was  intended 
to  accommodate  both  the  automobile 
tourists  and  the  cattlemen.  To  the  un- 
initiated this  would  seem  a  safe  and 
sane  idea. 


TAGUS  RANCH  SALE. 


Havi»s  fixed  a  policy  to  hold  two 
great  livestock  and  farm  auction  sales 
a  year,  the  Merritt-Bowers  Company, 
operating  the  famous  Tagus  Ranch  at 
Tulare,  has  decided  upon  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  December  16th  and  17th, 
as  the  dates  for  1919  fall  sale. 

One  hundred  registered  Shorthorns, 
many  of  them  sired  by  or  in  calf  to 
Knight  Avon  2nd,  son  of  Count  Avon 
by  Avondale  by  Whitehall  Sultan, 
some  of  the  greatest  sires  of  the 
breed,  are  an  attraction  that  will 
bring  breeders  and  range  men  from 
all  over  the  west.  In  the  lot  are  a 
number  of  Milking  Shorthorns. 

Thirty  unregistered  Hereford  Bulls 
that  go  into  the  sale  are  a  fine  lot  of 
two-year-olds- 

The  Merritt-Bowers  Company  is 
providing  a  further  attraction  by  put- 
ting in  fifteen  head  of  high  class  reg- 
istered Percheron,  Belgian  and  Shire 
stallions  and  mares,  as  well  as  five 
head  of  registered  jacks.  The  horse 
offering  will  also  include  twenty-five 
mules  and  thirty  work  horses. 

Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman  of  Sacra- 
mento will  cry  the  sale. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 
SWINE. 
Berkshire!). 


"ACHIEVER" 
The  BOAR 


BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
$1500  bear.  Kouniaa  Registered  Slock  Farm. 
Modesto.  Calif. 

OARRVTHKR8  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  latatume.     Lire  Oak,  California. 


ANCHORAGE  FARM. 
MONEY-MAKING  BERKSHIRES — The  pro- 
lific, easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest 
priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  leed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.  Prices  reasonable; 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write  for  free  book- 
let, describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAR  LEADER.  We  are  now  making  a 
special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Orland.  Calif. 


A  SOW  THAT  FARROWS 
10-11-15-17-11-10-9-10 
Is  worth  her  weight  in  gold,  particularly  bo 
if  she  is  royally  bred.  This  is  the  record 
of  Symboleer  Belle.  I  have  a  boar  pig  from 
her  last  litter  that  is  a  dandy.  If  you  act 
quickly  you  can  have  him  for  $75.00.  San- 
dercock  Land  Co.,  23  Montgomery  Street,  San 
Francisco,  in  charge  of  Natomas  Land  Sales. 

REMEMBER — Berkshire  barrows  win  over 
all  breeds  at  'Frisco  Stock  Show.  We  can 
ship  you  a  boar  that  will  produce  that  kind. 
Satisfaction  assured,  or  money  returned.  Write 
today  as  they  will  move  quick  for  the  price. 
R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Morgan  Hill,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOR  MY  BERKSHIRE  CATALOG, 
giving  names,  ages,  breeding  of  service  boars, 
bred  gilts,  specially  selected  trios.  Frank  B. 
Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

GRAPEWILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GUERN- 

aeys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
Drop..   Escalon.  Calif. 

BERKSHIRES  —  Closing- out  entire-  herd, 
sows,  gilts  and  boars.  Best  stock  obtainable, 
priced  very  low.  Wm.  C.  Laux,  Morgan  Hill, 
Cal. 


(.ARK  MEADOW  RANCH  BERKSHIRES 
will  make  you  money.  Best  foragers.  Write 
m*>.    Geo.  A.  Stingle.  El  Monte,  Cal. 

QUALITY  BERKSHIRES— Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
Mgr.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Poland-Chinas. 


ELDERSLY  FARM  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS — 

We  have  a  choice  lot  of  big,  smooth,  stretchy 
pigs,  sired  by  our  %-ton  Black  Big  Bone 
Wonder  and  Jumps  Jumbo  Model.  They  have 
individuality  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  We  ship  only  our  tops  and  from  ma- 
ture stock  on  mail  order.  Your  money  cheer- 
fully refunded,  if  not  satisfied.  J.  H.  Ware, 
Live  Oak,  Cal. 

EL  PROFITO  Poland-Chinas  mean  bigger 
profits  for  you.  This  great  herd  sire  puts 
easy-feeding,  money-making  qualities  into  his 
offspring.  Get  stock  sired  by  him  or  bred  to 
him.  Prices  right.  Correspondence  cheerfully 
answered.  V.  L.  Renwick,  Hollister  Ave., 
Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 

NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large-type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  b/ed  gilts.  February  and  March  far- 
row, and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged  boars. 
Hale  I.  Marsh,  Modesto,  California. 

BOARS — BOARS— BOARS — Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather, Route  C,  Box  384,  Modesto,  Cal. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE  BOARS  —  Half- 
dozen  outstanding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion, Riverside,  Cal. 

LONE  WILLOW  FARM  offers  a  few  bred 
and  open  gilts;  also  two  five-months  boar 
pigs,  at  prices  that  will  sell  them  quick. 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity.  P.  E.  Mitchell, 
Prop.,  Atwater,  Cal.     R.  F.  D.,  Box  180. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  hoars  ready  for 
service;  also  a  few  gilts,  sired  by  California 
Big  Bone  Bob  and  Ursus  Jr.,  real  1,000-lb. 
boars.  Prices  and  descriptions  on  application. 
Eugene  Miner,  Rt.  2,  Box  105,  Lodi,  Calif. 

TOHOQUA  POI^ND-CHINAS^Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
seU;  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McKaig,  Orland,  Cal. 

i.  F.  MeSWAIN.  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow,  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale.    R.  3,  Merced.  Calif. 

THE  PACIFIC  HERD  of  big-type  Poland^ 
Herd  Sire,  Hadley  Wonder  and  an  outstanding 
boar  by  Golden  State  King.  Nettie  E.  An- 
d'.w9,  Modesto,  Cal. 

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton,  California. 

A  FEW~BOARS  of  May  farrow.  Grandsons 
of  Big  Bone  Bob.  R.  B.  &  L.  J.  Montgomery, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  

BIG  TYPE  POLANDTcHINAS^Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
I  Alton.  Humboldt  County,  California. 

10  SPRING  BOARS — Tops  from  herd,  will 
be  sold  at  very  low  prices  to  close  up  partner- 
ship.   Young  and  Clark,  Lodi,  Cal. 

REGISTERED^  POI.AN  D-CH I N A  .S  WINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford.  California.   

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California.  

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Bargains — Two  March 
boars,  large  type.    Will  ship  on  approval.  J. 

E.  Thomas,  Gilroy,  Cal.  _   

~ REG.  BIG" TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS— Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise,  Cal.  

LARGE  TV  I*  K  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 

Poland-China  Farm.  Winton,  Cal.  

POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 

F.  Lehman.  Lodi.  Cal.   

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  stock  for  sale. 

H.  E  McMaban.  l*mom»  California. 
~TWO  SPECIALLY  GOOD  Poland  China 
boars.  May  25th  farrow.  $46.00  each.  A 
few  choice  gilts,  June  29th  farrow — 820.00 
eaoh.  Edward  A.  HaU,  Rt.  1  Box  39  Watson- 
ville  Cal. 


WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS — Bin 
type  herd  boars,  the  $700  Grand  Champion  of 
California.    Lee  McCracken,  Prop.,  Ripon.  Cal. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy.  Calif. 

BIG-BONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.     E.  S.  Myers,  Riverdale,  California. 


  Duroc-Jerseys. 

-  "MAY- ROSE"  DUROCS  are  theT  classiest 
pigs  in  the  West.  Take  a  look  at  them — see- 
ing is  believing.  Our  junior  boars  have  been 
first  and  champion  at  both  the  California  State 
Fairs  and  the  Los  Angeles  Show — nothing  bet- 
ter. We  have  a  few  dandy  boar  pigs  by  them 
out  of  our  great  "May  Rose"  sows  ready  for 
sale.  Grab  one.  if  you  want  the  real  thing. 
Corkers,  not  plugs.  Also  booking  limited  num- 
ber of  outside  services  for  champion  boar 
May  Rose  King.  The  cheapest  way  to  get  his 
blood,  but  only  a  few  more  sows  will  be  ac- 
cepted. EUiott-Brant  Rancho,  Owensmouth, 
Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Two  Spring  boars  by  1918 
Grand  Champion  of  Missouri,  High  Orion 
(221329),  dam  by  Pathfinder,  a  good  one. 
One  fall  boar  by  Grand  Model's  Type 
(244719),  dam  Col.  bred.  Midvale  Farms 
Corp.,  Ethanac,  Cal. 

RANCHO  Rl'BIO  DUROCS — Two  boar  pigs, 
four  months  old  and  weaned  pigs,  both  sexes. 
Stock  of  Orion  Cherry  King  Pathfinder  and 
Golden  Model  breeding.  Sold  on  "Money 
Back"  guarantee.     Elmer  Lamb,  Ceres,  Calif. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Sows 
sired  by  Cherry  Volunteer  2nd  and  Reformer, 
bred  to  Ireland  Joe  Orion  at  public  sale,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1920.  Write  for  catalogue.  1319 
Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Ad- 
dress R.  K.  Walker,  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita,  San 
Diego  Co. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited.    Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROC^ERSEYS  —  Wean- 
lings.  both  sexes,  from  Orion.  Defender  and 
Golden  Model  stock.  Address  H.  C.  Baum, 
Pino  Vista  Ranch,  Placerville,  Cal. 
"ioUROCS^— MATURE  BOAR— Bred^by- Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis.  Solely  on  account  of 
needing  change  of  blood.  Weanlings,  either 
sex.    H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 

_  WEANLINGS — Gilts  open  or  bredTo  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder  I  Am.  Service  boars.  Derry- 
field  Farm,  Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Sac- 
ramento. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows.  Calif. 

HEAVY-BONED  PUROCS  —  A  tew  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Red- 
wood City,  California. 

BIO^TYPE  DUROCS— —Gilts  and  boars  of 
Orion  Giant  breeding.  Falfadale  Farms,  Per- 
ris,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.    Visalia,  California. 

A  FEW  A-l  MARCH  BOARS — Jack  London 
Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co.,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey.  Gridley,  Calif. 

Chester  Whites. 

BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Entire 
herd  for  sale.  Every  animal  is  listed  and 
p. iced  for  immediate  movement.  Herd  boars: 
young  service  boars.  Bred  sows.  Seven  Ut- 
ters of  fall  pigs,  by  four  different  sires.  Write 
for  special  price  list.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 
Mills,  Cal.  

Hampshires. 
REGISTERED      HAMPSHIRES  —  "  Belted 
Beauties."    Weaned  pigs  a  specialty.  Uneeda 
Hampshire  Swine  Farms,  Gardena,  Cal. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 

Jerseys. 

SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 
"SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced,  California. 


Holsteins. 


THE    LEWIS    COMPANY   BAYWOOD  HERD 
OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  sire  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad,  whose 
dam  has  produced  in  two  years,  beginning  as 
a  three-year-old.  57481  lbs.  of  milk  and  2243 
lbs.  of  butter. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  for  sale.  Seven 
bred  cows,  one  Pontiac  bull,  5  years  old;  also 
two  heifer  calves.  Subject  to  registry.  Wm. 
M.  Little.  Box  76,  Snelling,  Cal.  

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luie  Obispo,  Calif. 

THE  VICTOR i  I1KRD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms,  Caruthers,  California. 

A  FEW  YEARLING  registered  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd.  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices.   

EL    DORADO    HERD    OF  HOLSTEINS 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  California.  

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B. 

Freeman,  R.  B.,  Modesto.  Cal.  

"REGISTERED  HOLSTEINB-—  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes,  Modesto,  Cal. 


CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Reglsierer  Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdndge,  Rt.  A, 
Box  437,  San  Jose,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS— A.  W  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 

F.  H.  8TENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 
— Breeder  of  Registered  HolsteinB.  High  test 
producers. 

REGISTERED      HOLSTEIN     BULLS  with 

world's  record  backing.    Kounias'  Registered1 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto,  California. 
"REGISTERED     HOLSTEINS     and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production     Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon,  Cal. 

J.  W.  IIENOIT,  Modesto,  Calif.— Breeder  ol 
registered  Holsteins. 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale^  No 
females.    Millbiae  Dairy,  Millbrae.  California. 

 Ayrshire*. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 

young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

AYRSHIRES — Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  Sao 
Francisco,  California. 

NORABEL- FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  BarOD 
Estate  Co.,  VaUey  Ford,  Cal. 


Guernseys. 

EDGEMOOR  FARM~Gl  ERNSEYS — First  io 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee,  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  May~Ro7e 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calves 
from  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer,  Ripon, 
gal,  R.  2.  

Milking  Shorthorns. 


BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 

INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  * 
Kellogg.  Suisun.  California.  

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS — registered 
and  unregistered  bulls.,  Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tu- 
lare, Calif. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


RANCHO  SAN  JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 
Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup.  Supt.  

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED"  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke, 
Likely,   Modoc  county,  California^    

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California.  

HEREFORDS — Sierra'  Vista  "Herd,  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. JPairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway.  

REGISTERED  YEARLING  SHORTHORN 
BULLS  —  Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding,  Ormondale  C©_. 
Route  1,  Redwood  City.  California. 

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jnov 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.,  Wells,  Nevada- 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  lor 
sale!   

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford,  Newman,  California.   

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose.  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder~of  registered 
Herefords,  Milton,  California.  

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.  Willits,  Calif.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop.  California.  

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak,  California. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


.  F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  CaV.  

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Rimr- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  seas*. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  afc 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 

DORSET'S  AND  ROMNEY.S  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena. California.  

BULLARD  BROS~  WooOnana  Calif.  BreebV 
ers  and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep.  

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  ot 
Rambouillets.     Hanford,  California. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF, 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sbfwv 
— HARVEY  S.  VAN  VLHAR,  Lodi  Cal.. 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRB 
Sheep.  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies. 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch — all  breeds — April  17,  1928.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P,  Butte  City, 
Glenn  County,  California. 

"  HORSES  FOR  SALE — 40  head'  of  3-and  4- 
yenr-old  Percheron  horses.  Price  from  $250 
to  $300  for  span,  beauUfully  matched  team  of 
very  kind  disposition.     S.  L.  Skaggs,  four 

miles  south  of  Madera.  Cal.   

FOR  SALE — 85  head  •(  brood  sows,  pome 
of  them  have  pi  ••  .  balance  to  farrow  about 
February  1st.  Also  2  fine  boars.  J.  J.  Flan* 
nery,  Ktfer  Road.  Santa  Clara,  Cal.  Tel.iv- 
phone,  S.  C.  185F4. 
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Livestock  Shippers  Short  Course 


The  first  of  the  series  of  Short 
Courses  for  managers  of  co-operative 
livestock  shipping  associations  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Co-operative  Livestock  Shippers, 
and  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets and  State  Marketing  Specialists, 
was  held  at  St.  Louis  on  November  18, 
19,  and  20. 

Buying  and  Selling  Cattle. 

The  first  morning  of  the  sessiqn  was 
spent  in  the  cattle  pens  with  the  cattle 
buyers  of  Swift,  Armour  and  Morris. 
These  men  very  carefully  went  into 
detail  on  their  reasons  for  classifying 
the  cattle  in  the  various  grades,  told 
many  of  the  tricks  of  telling  good 
beef  from  poor,  and  in  general  gave 
the  managers  their  views  when  pur- 
chasing. In  case  the  cattle  were  not 
yet  purchased,  two  of  the  buyers  re- 
tired while  the  third  went  over  the 
stock  with  the  delegates,  pointed  out 
the  various  good  and  bad  points  of 
the  stock,  and  told  what  he  would 
offer.  Some  of  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  these  buyers  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  The  higher  the  breed  of  cattle, 
the  better  is  the  beef. 

2.  Packers  will  give  $5  to  $7  more 
per  hundredweight  (cwt.)  for  un- 
branded  hides  than  they  will  for 
branded. 

3.  A  steer  that  is  not  fed  out  can 
drink  lots  of  water,  and  packers  will 
not  pay  for  water.  It  is  very  easy  to 
tell  when  a  steer  is  full  of  water,  and 
it  is  discounted  in  the  bid. 

4.  Nothing  will  make  beef  cut 
"bright"  except  a  good  corn  finish. 

5.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Boston  demand  heavy  cattle  in  their 
purchases. 

6.  Small  southern  cattle  usually  fall 
in  the  "canner"  class,  and  seldom  will 
do  for  the  butcher's  block. 

7.  Small,  fat  heifers  sell  better  in 
the  South,  and  the  big  beeves  in  the 
North,  probably  due  to  the  Northerner 
desiring  fat  and  the  Southerner  lean 
meat  because  of  the  climate. 

8.  One  buyer  expressed  a  preference 
for  a  steak  from  a  3-  or  4-year-old 
steer  because  of  the  better  flavor  ot 
meat. 

9.  Heifers  are  preferable  to  near 
cows  as  they  are  rounder  and  more 
plump,  while  the  cattle  are  rangier. 

10.  The  "rangers"  of  Texas  and  Okla- 
homa are  usually  wild  and  will  drink 
no  water  when  they  get  to  market. 
They  dress  out  better  and  are  all  meat. 

11.  A  good  bull  is  just  as  good  as 
a  stag  as  far  as  market  value  is  con- 
cerned. 

12.  The  high-priced  beef  comes  from 
the  loins  back.  As  the  Angus  and 
Shorthorns  are  blockier  behind,  they 
are  better. 

13-  Bunchy  fat  on  the  hind  quarters 
is  not  desirable.  Some  farmers  get 
sore  when  told  that  their  cattle,  devel- 
oped in  this  manner,  will' go  to  the 
canners. 

14.  A  thin-necked  steer  is  almost 
invariably  thin,  something  else  than 
fat  causing  him  to  stick  out. 

15.  The  Angus  and  Shorthorns  make 
the  prime  beef. 

16.  Bull  beeves  will  absorb  lots  of 
water,  and  therefore  are  good  for 
bologna  meat.  They  will  absorb  al- 
most one-third  their  weight  in  water. 

17.  It  doesn't  pay  to  feed  unless 
you  intend  to  finish  the  cattle  at 
present  prices  of  grain  and  beef. 

18.  The  commission  man  must  be  as 
good  a  judge  of  cattle  as  the  packer 
buyer,  and  also  knows  his  way  of 
trading.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
a  man  who  comes  into  the  yards  only 
two  or  three  times  a  year  to  learn  the 
fine  points  necessary  to  make  an  ex- 
pert salesman. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
the  delegates  visited  the  coolers  or 
one  of  the  packers  where  it  was  seen 
how  these  beeves  dressed  out.  By  this 
method,  the  managers  learned  the 
ideas  of  the  various  packers,  what 
they  wanted  to  buy  and  how  they 
graded.  The  outstanding  impression 
that  was  to  be  gained  by  the  dele- 
gates was  that  cattle  which  many 
farmers  would  consider  finished  were 
considered  only  "fair"  by  the  buyers 
of  the  packers,  and  it  was  almost  a 
waste  of  money  to  feed  the  cattle  un- 


less they  were  thoroughly  topped  out 

Wednesday  morning  the  delegates 
visited  the  hog  and  sheep  barns  where 
methods  of  purchasing  were  careful- 
ly investigated,  and  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  the  coolers  of  the  packers 
were  visited  where  these  hogs  were 
inspected  as  they  dressed  out. 

Thursday  morning  the  feeder  pens 
were  visited  and  the  expert  advice  of 
the  commission  men  on  the  purchase 
of  feeders  was  gained.  The  hog  im- 
munizing pens  were  also  visited  and 
the  method  of  immunizing  was  thor- 
ougly  explained. 

This  Short  Course  was  voted  a  very 
pronounced  constructive  success  and 
resolutions  were  adopted  to  hold  Short 
Courses  semi-annually. 

Delegates  were  present  from  Mis- 
souri, Arkansas,  .Mississippi  and  Illi- 
nois. Other  Short  Courses  arranged 
are:  Kansas  City,  Nov.  24,  25,  26;  Den- 
ver, December  20th.  St  Paul,  Omaha, 
Sioux  City,  Chicago  and  Detroit  Short 
Courses  will  be  arranged  for  at  the 
National  Federation  meeting  Chicago, 
December  3-4. 


BUY  A  BILLIKEX. 


We  do  not  mean  a  little  Image  out 
of  some  curio  store,  but  a  real  Chester 
White  Billiken,  such  as  C.  B.  Cunning- 
ham of  Mills  will  sell  you  "unsight 
and  unseen,"  and  guarantee  satisfac- 
tion, or  you  can  go  to  Mills,  visit  the 
herd,  and  select  your  dollar-getters. 

Mr.  Cunningham  has  been  breeding 
Chester  Whites  for  years,  and  we  can 
confidently  say  that  he  has  retained 
all  the  good  points  of  the  breed,  and 
added  some  Cunningham  characteris- 
tics that  place  these  swine  right  up 
in  the  front  rank  for  practical  farmers 
that  want  a  prolific,  easy-feeding 
strain,  that  will  graze  well  and  ma- 
ture at  6  to  8  months. 

The  Chester  Whites  are  one  of  the 
breeds  of  hogs  originating  in  the 
United  States  some  80  or  90  years 
ago,  and  while  they  were  rather  coarse 
at  first,  this  has  disappeared  but  left 
all  the  other  desirable  characteristics 
such  as  prolificacy,  early  maturity  and 
easy  feeding  qualities. 


NEW  MANAGER  FOR  NOTED  STOCK 
FARM. 


The  Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  of  600 
acres  of  beautiful  oak-studded  hills 
and  level  fields,  with  its  great  herds 
of  superb  Holstein-Friesian,  Guernsey, 
and  Shorthorn  cattle,  is  to  have  a  new 
manager  in  the  person  of  Ralph  E. 
Watson  of  Sacramento.  Mr.  Watson 
was  last  with  the  Henderson  Com- 
pany, and  had  charge  of  that  great 
herd  of  "blacks  and  whites,"  and  is 
well  qualified  to  manage  a  proposi- 
tion such  as  this  at  Palo  Alto-  He 
will  have  full  charge  of  all  opera- 
tions, and  expects  to  place  this  excel- 
lent herd  of  purebred  dairy  cattle  on 
a  par  with  the  best  on  the  "Penin- 
sula." The  cattle  and  ranch  are  there, 
and  Mr.  Watson  has  the  training  and 
ability  to  place  them  where  they  will 
be  in  the  limelight  of  high  perform- 
ance. 


A  NEW  POLAM)-(  HI\A  BREEDERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 


Merced  County,  not  to  be  left  out 
in  the  cold  this  winter,  has  formed  a 
Poland-China  Breeders'  Association 
and  claimed  a  sales  date  for  Febru- 
ary 21st  next. 

J.  F.  McSwain,  the  prominent  Po- 
land-China breeder  of  that  place,  who 
had  claimed  this  date  yielded  the 
place,  and  consigned  20  head  more  or 
less  of  those  he  had  expected  to  dis- 
pose of  at  his  contemplated  sale  of  the 
above  date. 

Mr.  McSwain,  in  a  letter  announc- 
ing this  new  organization  and  change 
of  plan,  says:  "A  selection  committee 
has  been  appointed  with  instructions 
to  see  that  nothing  goes  in  the  sale 
that  will  not  reflect  credit  to  the 
owner,  and  to  the  association."  Cer- 
tainly a  start  in  the  right  direction. 


The  cost  of  equipment  is  not  its 
price  at  first,  but  it  is  the  interest  on 
that  price,  plus  the  cost  of  repairs  on 
the  equipment,  plus  depreciation. 


RU-BER-OID 

and 

MALTHOID 

READY  ROOFINGS 


The 

cheapest  coverings 
you  can  buy 

Good  ready  roofing  costs 
Jess  to  buy  and  apply  than 
practically  all  other  coverings. 
In  addition  to  this,  good  ready 
roofing  will  provide  depend- 
able protection  indefinitely 
with  the  minimum  of  atten- 
tion— a  coat  of  good  roof  paint 
such  as  Ru-ber-oid  Roof  Paint 
and  Malthoid  Roof  Coating 
every  few  years. 

Good  ready  roofing  is  there- 
fore the  cheapest  kind  of  roof- 
ing you  can  buy. 

Ru-ber-oid  and  Malthoid 
roofings  are  made  by  one  of 
the  oldest  and  largest  indus- 
trial concerns  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  —  an  institution  known 
throughout  the  world  for  high 
quality  of  products  and  for 
square  dealing.  Not  only  does 
this  Company  turn  out  Ru-ber- 
oid  and  Malthoid  in  finished 
form,  but  also  manufactures 
the  raw  materials  —  felt  and 
saturating  and  coating  com- 
pounds—  all  supervised  by 
experts. 

When  you  build,  remember 
that  it  pays  to  roof  with  Ru- 
beroid  or  Malthoid. 


THE  PARAFFINE  COMPANIES,  INC 
San  Francisco 


EACH  TOE  STANDARD  OF  ITS  BOND 


Rooflncs.  FelU 
Bulldinr  I'aneri 
Waterproofing 
Material* 
Wall -Board 
Floor  Cove  rirtf 
Industrial  Patnu 
Box  Board 
Paper  Bona 
Fibre  Container* 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


FEEDING    FOR    FORCING  EARLY 
LAYING. 


There  is  a  difference  between  "forc- 
ing" pullets  and  merely  feeding  heav- 
ily for  egg  production,  writes  a  cor- 
respondent in  an  exchange.  Immature 
pullets  can  be  so  fed  as  to  check  their 
natural  growth  and  bring  them  prema- 
turely into  laying.  This  may  or  may 
not  be  a  good  plan;  it  depends-  If 
they  are  late-hatched  and  are  to  be 
kept  solely  for  egg  production,  I  see 
no  objection  to  getting  them  laying  as 
soon  as  possible,  even  at  the  expense 
of  their  growth.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  pullets  so  handled  will  lay  as 
many  eggs  in  the  year  as  they  would 
if  permitted  to  reach  their  natural 
growth  before  being  fed  for  egg  pro- 
duction, but  eggs  laid  before  February 
1st  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  those 
laid  in  the  spring,  and  without  doubt 
it  will  pay  to  push  late  pullets  about 
as  hard  as  they  are  able  to  stand  it, 
when  to  let  them  develop  naturally 
would  mean  that  they  would  not  be- 
gin laying  until  well  along  in  the  win- 
ter. 

Pullets  that  are  practically  full 
grown  should,  of  course,  be  brought 
into  laying  at  once.  There  is  nothing 
gained  by  being  too  conseravtive  on 
this  point,  and  a  month's  production 
in  fall  or  early  winter  may  readily  be 
lost  by  being  too  slack  with  them. 
Such  pullets  should  have  a  nutritious 
laying  ration  and  all  of  it  that  they 
will  eat.  There  is  little  danger  of 
their  getting  overfat.  Pullets  must 
be  reasonably  fat  before  they  will  lay, 
and  practically  every  instance  of  de- 
layed laying  in  well-grown  pullets 
will  be  found  to  be  due  to  underfeed- 
ing, or  to  supplying  a  ration  lacking 
in  some  essential — usually  meat.  In 
the  case  of  pullets  slow  to  begin  lay- 
ing, meat  scrap  may  safely  be  in- 
creased to  25  per  cent  of  the  mash 
mixture.  If  skim  milk  can  be  secured 
it  will  be  found  especially  valuable  at 
this  time.  As  green  feed,  cabbages 
are  thought  by  many  to  be  extra  de- 
sirable. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  healthy  full- 
grown  pullet  will  long  hold  back  on 
production  where  such  a  ration  is  lib- 
erally supplied,  and  if  the  feeding  is 
judiciously  done  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  injurious  "forcing."  In  all  cases 
where  heavy  feeding  or  rations  high 
in  meat  scrap  are  used,  the  caretaker 
should  give  especial  attention  to  the 
character  of  the  droppings  of  the 
fowls,  and  if  these  become  abnormal 
in  any  respect,  should  promptly  apply 
suitable  correctives. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT. 


Artificial  light  in  the  hen  house  in 
winter  does  not  make  Faithful  Biddy 
lay  two  eggs  a  day,  as  some  people 
seem  to  think,  say  poultrymen,  but  it 
does  make  conditions  such  that  she 
does  not  have  to  wait  for  spring  to 
begin  her  spring  work. 

The  proper  use  of  artificial  illumi- 
nation on  layers  not  only  increases 
the  total  number  of  eggs  laid  each 
year  by  the  hen,  but  it  gives  increased 
production  during  the  fall  and  winter 
when  prices  are  high. 

Using  light  is  not  a  forcing  meas- 
ure, if  rightly  used,  say  the  poultry 
workers  at  Cornell.  It  merely  makes 
conditions  more  natural  for  the  hen 
by  lengthening  the  day  and  therefore 
allowing  the  hen  to  eat  more  feed  and 
secure  more  exercise. 

This  keeps  her  body  supplied  with 
feed  and  gives  her  the  activity  which 
produces  health  and  vigor  and  which 
is  essential  to  egg  production.  It 
gives  the  hen  10  or  12  hours  of  night 
and  the  same  of  day. 

The  hen  naturally  is  not  lazy  and 
she  does  not  like,  because  of  dark- 
ness, to  have  to  spend  15  or  16  hours 
on  the  roost  in  the  intense  cold  and 
with  nothing  to  eat  during  that  time. 
The  remaining  8  or  9  hours  on  the 
floor  ate  not  enough.  She  would  not 
be  expected  to  feed  as  well  nor  lay  as 
way  under  these  conditions. 

How  long  would  the  average  human 
beins  be  able  to  render  a  waxiinum 


service  if  he  slept  or  remained  in  bed 
that  long,  ask  the  Cornell  workers? 
Many  folks  might  like  to,  and  suffer 
the  resulting  inefficiency,  but  the  hen 
has  no  desire  to  do  so,  and  will  get  up 
and  start  work  at  3  a.  m.  if  light  is 
provided. — Exchange. 


WHY   CHINESE   EGGS  ARE  OFF- 
GRADES. 

The  Chief  of  the  Poultry  Division 
of  Canada,  in  an  address  at  a  recent 
poultry  conference,  made  this  state- 
ment anent  competition  with  Chinese 
eggs:  "The  producing  sections  of 
China  are  upwards  of  a  thousand  or 
two  thousand  miles  inland  from 
Shanghai.  They  have  to  bring  these 
eggs  down  by  slow  river  transit,  and 


the  eggs  that  arrived  in  Canada  last 
fall  and  came  under  our  Canadian  reg- 
ulations would  not  pass  the  inspectors 
at  a  grade  higher  than  seconds.  Dis- 
tance and  other  factors  are  in  our 
favor,  but  we  must  reckon  on  having 
to  meet  the  Chinaman  as  a  particular 
competitor  in  England."  American 
producers  are,  of  course,  up  against 
the  same  proposition. 


THE   OAKLAND  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  19th  Annual  Poultry  Show  held 
at  Oakland  last  week  was  the  largest 
ever  held  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Over 
1800  birds  were  shown  in  the  Poultry 
Department,  and  over  1000  pigeons. 
The  rabbit  show,  too,  was  the  largest 
and  best  ever  held  on  the  Coast- 

In  that  the  White  Leghorn  contrib- 
utes a  large  percentage  of  the  State  s 
egg  production,  it  was  fitting  that 
this  breed  should  have  the  largest 
representation.  Numerous  entries  of 
Anconas  would  indicate  that  this  is  a 


coming  breed.  Rhode  Island  Reds, 
Orpingtons  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  well 
known  and  popular  breeds,  were  rep- 
resented in  numbers  about  in  the  or- 
der given.  There  was  a  good  show- 
ing both  in  quality  and  numbers  or 
nearly  all  the  breeds  we  had  ever 
heard  of  and  some  new  ones-  One  of 
these,  the  Bare  Necks,  apparently  a 
cross  between  turkey  and  chicken, 
will  probably  win  laurels  for  utility 
rather  than  for  beauty. 

The  show  was  splendldiy  staged  in 
the  Auditorium  and  was  well  attended 
throughout  the  week. 


Experts  who  have  been  studying  the 
shortage  of  eggs  in  London,  estimate 
that  there  are  180,000,000  fewer  hens 
in  the  world  now  than  there  were  jnst 
before  the  war.  England  used  to  im- 
port 200,000  tons  of  eggs  yearly,  but 
because  of  the  shortage  this  country 
is  able  to  buy  only  40,000  to  50,000 
tons. 


It's  not  fat — it's  EGGS  you  want 

Are  your  hens  just  boarders?  Fat  and  lazy?  All  their  food  going  to  flesh? 
Nothing  left  for  egg  production  ?  Madam, — Your  hens'  egg  organs  are  dormant,  and 
if  you  are  going  to  be  satisfied  to  let  nature  bide  its  own  time  to  revive  these  dormant 
egg  organs,  it  will  be  Spring  eggs,  not  Winter  eggs,  for  y  ->u.  But  why  wait  on  nature? 

j  You  can  speed  up  egg  production — you  can  make  your  hens  lay  now  by  feeding 


Dr.Hess  Poultry  Pan  a  ce  a 


/  It  contains  Nux  Vomica  and  Quassia,  the  best  nerve,  appetizing  and  digestive  tonics  known  to 
•the  Materia  Medica — tonics  that  promote  a  hen's  digestion — tonics  that  tone  up  the  dormant  egg 
organs  so  that  the  proper  amount  of  food  goes  to  egg  production,  and  not  all  to  flesh,  and  fat,  and 
laziness,  when  it's  action,  and  eggs  you  want  , 

Pan-a-ce-a  supplies  the  additional  iron  for  the  blood,  which  is  essential  to 
the  speeding  up  process.   It  contains  certain  forms  of  lime 
that  supply  the  needed  material  for  making  egg  shells. 

Dr.  Hess  Poultry  Pan-a-ce-a  insures  a  healthy,  singing, 
laying,  paying  poultry  flock,  Winter  as  well  as  Summer. 

Always  buy  Pan-a-ce-a  according  to  the  size  of  your 
flock.  Get  it  from  a  reliable  dealer  in  your  own  town. 
Tell  him  how  many  fowls  you  have,  and  he  will  supply  you 
with  the  proper  sized  package,  which  is  guaranteed.  30c, 
60c,  and  $1.25  packages.  25-lb.  pail,  $3.50;  100-lb.  drum, 
$12.00.    Except  in  Canada. 

,  DR.  HESS  &  CLARK,  Ashland,  Ohio 


Dr.  Hess  Instant  Louse  Killer  Kills  Lice 
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A  FEUD  FORMULA. 


Would  you  kindly  fix  up  a  formula 
in  parts,  to  stated  feeds,  which  I  have 
got  and  am  not  quite  certain  how  to 
feed  same  to  year-old  hens  and  baby 
chicks.  Now  I  have  got  dirty  wheat 
flour;  a  breakfast  food  called  cream 
of  barley,  which  is  a  rejected  pro- 
duct, also  vitus,  which  sound  good  and 
is  a  breakfast  food,  and  whole  wheat 
and  health  bran,  and  also  ordinary 
bran,  such  as  can  be  bought  of  feed 
merchants,  and  I  feed  beef  scraps, 
bone  green,  ground  and  fish  meal. 
These  meats  I  feed  as  a  change  mixed 
in  dry  mash.  What  I  should  like  to 
know  is  something  in  the  way  of  a 
formula.  Barley  grass  is  my  green 
feed  at  night  for  last  feed.  I  give 
scratch  feed,  $4  per  sack  variety. — H. 
H.  B.,  Santa  Monica. 

We  recommend  our  correspondent 
to  feed  daily  to  each  mature  fowl 
about  one  and  one-half  to  two  ounces 
of  whole  grains,  and  all  the  green 
barley  they  will  eat.  When  using  the 
materials  mentioned  the  following  for- 
mula will  make,  approximately,  a 
proper  mash  to  be  fed  with  the  whole 
grains  and  greens  to  provide  a  bal- 
anced ration  for  egg  production:  Five 
parts  bran;  one  part  each  of, wheat 
flour,  cream  of  barley,  Vitus,  meat 
scrap  (or  fish  scrap),  and  green 
ground  bone.  We  think  it  advisable 
to  use  all  of  the  materials  mentioned 
for  feeding  the  mature  fowls  and  to 
supply  the  baby  chicks  with  commer- 
cial chick  feeds  that  are  now  readily 
obtained  where  feed  stuff  is  sold. 


IROX  TOMC  FOR  HENS. 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  give  me  di- 
rections for  a  good  tonic  with  iron 
for  my  hens.  They  need  It  badly. — 
Mrs.  E.  G.,  Napa. 

Improved  Douglas  Mixture  is  the 
most  satisfactory  iron  tonic  for  poul- 
try. This  is  made  as  follows:  Mix  two 
ounces  sulphate  of  iron  and  one-half 
ounce  sulphuric  acid  dilute,  and  stir 
with  a  stick.  Add  hot  water  until 
dissolved.  When  cold  add  enough  cold 
water  to  make  one  gallon  of  mixture. 
Keep  in  glass  or  earthenware  con- 
tainer. One  teaspoonful  of  this  mix- 
ture to  one  quart  of  drinking  water 
makes  a  strong  tonic ;  half  that  amount 
is  sufficient  when  used  continually  for 
a  week  or  longer;  and  one-quarter 
the  amount  for  young  chickens. 

COMBS  AND  FLESH  DISCOLOR. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  of  my  hens 
and  pullets  have  been  sick.  Have  not 
lost  any  yet,  but  their  combs  and 
flesh  turn  yellow,  and  after  a  few 
days  their  combs  turn  a  dark  pur- 
plish color.  They  have  a  slight  diar- 
rhoea, and  sit  around,  having  very 
little  appetite.  In  about  a  week  they 
appear  to  get  well  again.  What  can 
I  do  for  them? — J.  W.,  Brentwood. 

These  fowls  are  suffering  from 
some  disturbance  of  the  liver  which 
may  be  due  to  overdoses  of  common 
salt  placed  in  the  feed.  The  symp- 
toms described  indicate  both  conges- 
tion and  inflammation  of  the  liver.  If 
the  trouble  is  not  caused  by  too  lib- 
eral feeding  of  salt  we  suggest  that 
it  is  the  result  of  continued  over- 
feeding of  starchy  and  other  fattening 
feeds,  and  insufficient  green  stuff, 
charcoal,  grit,  and  shell.  Feed  more 
crude  protein  than  is  contained  in 
such  things,  as  meat,  meat  scrap,  fish 
meal,  green  ground  bone,  and  bran; 
also  all  the  greens  they  will  eat.  A 
total  lack  of  salt  in  the  feed  may 
have  contributed  to  the  ill  health  of 
the  fowls. 


CALIFORNIA  E<;(;-LAYING 
CONTEST. 


The  four  hundred  and  eight  pullets 
entered  at  the  California  Farm  Bu- 
reau Egg  Contest  started  on  their  of- 
ficial test  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 16.  1919.  On  account  of  the 
change  in  housing,  feeding  and  other 
general  care,  and  also  in  many  cases 
climate,  the  hens  are  not  up  to  their 
best  for  the  first  week,  while  many 
of  the  outside  birds,  those  coming 
from  other  parts  of  the  State,  have 
been  thrown  Into  a  molt.  The  Santa 
Cruz  birds  as  a  whole  are  doing  the 
best,  due  to  having  undergone  the 


least   change.     Highest  records  for 
the  week  are  as  follows: 
Highest  Pens. 

W.  J.  Neef,  Santa  Cruz  .'  .35  eggs 

F.  Stalling,  Santa  Cruz   34  eggs 

Hollis  Peck.  Santa  Cruz  34  eggs 

C.  T.  Brown,  Santa  Cruz   33  eggs 

C.  K.  Hale.  Santa  Cruz   32  eggs 

Theo.  Clajlt,  Santa  Cruz  31  eggs 

B.  F.  Rose,  Santa  Cruz   30  eggs 

Highest  Hens. 
Warren  Wood,    Santa   Cruz — 

Hen  No.  255    6  eggs 

Hollis  Peck,  Santa  Cruz— Hen 

No  383    6  eggs 

R.  C.  Gibson,  Newhall,  Cal. — 

Hen  No.  66   6  eggs 

CLE  AS    LITTEB    MAKES  GOOD 

LAYERS. 
An  Eastern  poultryman  with  440 
hens  found  that  when  the  litter  in  the 
poultry-house  was  clean  the  egg  pro- 
duction per  day  was  212.  He  left  the 
same  litter  6  weeks  and  during  this 
time  the  eggs  laid  fell  to  80  per  day. 
He  then  put  in  clean  litter  and  in  2 
weeks  the  egg  yield  went  up  to  over 
200  a  day. — Extension  Div.  N.  D-  Agr. 
College.   

Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

'  Rate  8Mb  out*  V*  word  e*d»  *— 

GOING  ~  OUT  OF  BU8IJTE8S— -26_ thorough- 
bred Golden  Bronze  turkeys  and  two  gobblers 
for  sale.  2  years  old.  $7.00  each.  Gobblers. 
$15.00  each.  This  stock  is  A-No  1.  Also 
504-egg  Jubilee  incubator,  never  been  used; 
bought  last  year.  Will  sell  for  147.00;  cost 
955.00.  Apply  M.  P.  McCormick.  Le  Grand. 
Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX — Heavy 
laying.  Hoganized  stock.  March  S15.00  per 
100;  April  and  May.  $13.60  per  100.  Safe 
arrival  of  strong  live  chix  guaranteed.  Pion- 
eer Hatchery.  408  Sixth  8t..  Petaluma.  Calif. 

FOR  WhITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  write  J. 
L.  Fulton.  Glenn.  Calif. 

— BABY- CHICKS- Prom  my  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter, 
California.  » 

—  PEERLESS  White  WYANDOTTES  —  Our 
200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  60  cockerels. 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  8.  130  Willard  St..  San  Jase. 
California.  

THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery-  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley,  Cal. 
— LIGHT  BRAHMAS— Large  stock  direct  from 
the  East.  Cockerels,  $5.00  to  $10 .00  each; 
millets.  *5.00  to  *8.00.  non-related.  Golden 
Sebright  and  Black  Cochin  Bantams.  Rouen 
Ducks.  All  prize  stock.  Emma  V.  Miller, 
R.  D.  2.,  Box  534.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS-^Order^now'for  1920  and 
get  what  you  want  when  you  want  them. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery.  Box  67,  Palo  Alto.  

BABY  CHIX— We  specialize  in  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Black  Minorcas. 
Bred  and  mated  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Dates 
made  by  us  are  kept,  so  order  early.  Popu- 
lar price,  any  number.  Denton  Poultry  Yards. 
Campbell.  Cal.   

"WATCH  US^TjBOW*'— Baby  chicks.  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early..  E.  W.  Ohlen.  Campbell.  Cal. 
"LAYING  BARRED  ROCK  PULLETS-^Flne 
type  birds  just  starting  to  lay  dollar  eggs.  To 
close  out  immediately  they  are  being  shipped 
at  $30  per  dozen.  Geo.  L.  Horine.  Win  ton. 
Merced  Co..  Cal..  

BREEDING  COCKERELS— Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  Orpingtons,  Anconas.  Black  Minorcas, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Buff,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Day-old  chicks  in  season.  Enoch  Crews  Sea- 
bright,  Cal   

-  BABY  CHIX— Hatched  from  our  own  stock 
in  our  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  UtiUty  Block,  bred  for  commercial 
laying.    H.  A.  George,  Petaluma,  Cal..  R.  D.  2. 

No.  29.   

_  HART'S  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Large,  vig- 
orous young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale;  also 
year-old  hens.  Eggs  in  season  by  the  setting 
or  hundred.    Albert  M.  Hart.  Clements^  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  ~  TURKKY8 — Order 
now  for  immediate  or  future  delivery.  Choice 
young  stock  from  prize  winners.  Prices  rea- 
son bie.    A.  W.  Ganger,  Rt.  1,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

FOR—8ALE— White—Holland— Turkeys.  8.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels.  Guinea  roosters. 
One  Golden  Seabright  cockerel.  Send  stamp. 
K.  A.  McKinley,  R.  D.,  Ukiah,  Cal.  

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden,  Box  3.  Los  Gatos.  Calif.  _ 

"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs: 
cockerels.  January  chicks..  Falrmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead.  Cal. 

LARGE  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FOR  BREED- 
ing — Torn!.  98.00:  hens.  $6.00.  Order  at  once, 
stock  limited.  Address  Chas.  Dunlap.  31, 
Yreka.  Cal. 


AN  EVER-INCREASING  DEMAND  finds  us 

better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  take  care 
of  our  day-old  chick  business.  Hatching 
White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  Rocks.  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Interesting  folder  now  ready.  B.  W.  Archibald. 
ScMiuel.  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Calif. 
"  MAHAJO  FARM,  P.  O.  Box  597rSacroaen"- 
to,  Calif.,  offers  highest  class,  standard  bred, 
breeding  stock  In  White  Leghorns,  -  Light 
Brown  Leghorns,  Dark  Brown  Leghorns,  White 
Plymouth  Rocks.  Prices:  LeghornB,  males, 
$5.00;  females.  $3.00.  Rocks,  males,  $7.50; 
females.  $5  and  upwards. 

RED  CABNEAUX  for  sale.  I  have  about 
50  pair  of  splendidly  bred  and  mated  working 
birds  at  a  reasonable  price.  For  particulars 
address  Alfred  Lindsley,  care  Humboldt  Times. 
Eureka.  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  AND  EGGS^-Limited 
number  of  breeders.  Eggs  by  settings,  hun- 
dred or  thousands.  M.  M.  Reiman.  Plan  ad  a, 
Cal. 

"GOLDCROFT"  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Fine", 
well-developed  cockerels:  also  cocks  and  hens. 
Prices  reasonable.  Samuel  Abrams.  Los  Altos. 
~  CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  645  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton.  California.  Stamps. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  Hunt- 
BON  RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch. 
Rt.  2,  Box  144D.  Pomona,  California. 
~  BLACK  MINORCAS — The  large  eg*  layers. 
Eggs,  $2.00  per  15.  Cockerels.  $4.00  each. 
E.  A.  Hall.  R.  1.  Box  39.  WatsonviUe.  Cal. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  —  A  few 
choice  purebred  hens  and  toms.  Earl  V. 
Smith,  Loma  Vista  Ranch.  Willows,  Calif. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  Embden 
Geese  and  Collie  Dogs  for  herding  purposes, 
John  G.  Mee.  St.  Helena,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS — (Thoroughbred  Wbite 
horns).    No  weak  ones  charged  for. 

ville  Hatchery.  ScheUville.  Cal. 
~  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICK* — f 
and  Tailored  strains.     Circular  free. 
Tarratt.  Corning.  Cal. 

BOURBON  RF.U  TURKEYS — v..  o 
Smith.  Hardwiu*  <M. 


CALIFORNIA 

POULTRY  PRACTICE 

A  Practical  Treatise  on 
POULTRY  RAISING 
In  California 


By  Mrs.  Susan  Swaysgood 

Writer  and  Breeder  of 
Utility  Poultry 


>JO  torch  needed  with  tbia  new 

lamp.  J  oat  dm  a  match  u  with  the  old 
tfcna  oil  lamp.  Gtrea  a  brilliant,  •teady.  whit* 
ISarh  t  of  800  cand la  power,  brighter  than  tha 
brightest  eWtrtc  light,  Mfer  than  tha  aaf eat 
oil  lamp,  cheaper  than  tha  ebeapaatcaodlea. 


Coleman 
Quick-lite 


K.' 


make*  and  bona  Ha  ©wo. 

from  eotnmoa  «■>■ 
No  wioaa  lo  trim— 
do  sHotx-a  to  waah.  No 
dirt.  |7wm,  rook*?  or 
sS>^  s      aaot    Abao.rrt'-lr  •»/«, 
no  danger  ot  lira  or  ti- 
ptoaton.    Pool  eao't 
\  aT>Il-ood*ff>cvrif>tippad 


Coleman    Limp  Co. 

Surreftaors  to 
Colo  Lite  I  Satat  Co.. 
120  8.  Lo*  Ancelea  sl 
Lot  AnceJaa.  Calif. 


for  Cat-.        21-R.  P. 


160  pages  of  text,  besides  many 
full-page  illustrations. 
Cloth  bound. 


In  writing  this  book,  the  author, 
after  a  lifetime  of  active,  practical  and 
successful  experience  in  poultry  rais- 
ing on  the  1'aoific  Coast,  has  endeav- 
ored to  show  the  farmer  how  he  can 
make  the  poultry  department  of  his 
business  more  profitable.  It  deals 
with  actual  conditions — not  theories — 
and  covers  every  phase  of  the  indus- 
try from  ckhs,  chicks,  diseases  and 
remedies  to  the  profitable  marketing 
of  the  products  of  the  poultry  farm. 


Price,  $1  per  Copy,  Postpaid 

This  hook  will  help  yon  in  the  many 

details  of  poultry  raising. 


PACIFIC  BUBAL  PBE8S 
525  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


ZryCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

v     att  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FUIL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
"CHICKENS  FROM 
SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


In  your  home 

£>r  convenience 
comfort  and 
economy 

We  recommend  Perfection  Oil  Heaters 


-S  TAN  P  A  R  P    (c.  Of 


COMPANY 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


HAPPINESS. 


There's  joy  in  the  song  of  the  robin, 
that  rests  on  the  twig  of  the  tree, 

And  there's  joy  in  the  blossoms  of 
summer,  and  a  thrill  in  the  roar  of 
the  sea, 

Oh,  the  peace  and  the  gladness  we're 
seeking,  are  clothed  in  all  manner 
of  dress 

And  some  In  the  laughter  of  children 
may  come  to  their  dream  of  success. 

There  are  millions  of  ways  to  be 
happy,  and  only  one  way  to  be  rich, 

The  king  with  his  treasures  may  envy 
the  toiler  who  digs  in  the  ditch, 

For  the  king  is  a  slave  to  his  station, 
but  the  toiler  each  evening  is  free 

To  follow  his  fancy  of  gladness  what- 
ever it  happens  to  be. 

There's  joy  in  the  smile  of  a  comrade, 
and  joy  in  the  blue  of  the  sky. 

Who  lives  in  the  sunshine  of  friend- 
ship has  joy  that  no  money  can  buy. 

There  is  peace  to  be  found  in  the 
valleys  and  calm  in  the  shelter  of 
trees, 

And  millions  of  people  are  happy  in 
claiming  such  pleasures  as  these. 

The  man  that  is  proud  of  his  chil- 
dren owns  more  than  the  man  with 
his  gold, 

And  he  that  has  chummed  with  the 

songbirds  has  found  a  delight  he 

can  hold; 
There  are  millions  of  ways  to  be 

happy,  too  many  by  far  to  recall, 
And  who  lives  but  for  gold  and  for 

silver  has  chosen  the  poorest  of  all. 

— Edgar  A.  Gues.t. 


THE  TRANSITORY  TRAMP. 


Miss  Eliza  Brown  was  alone.  She 
sat  on  her  front  porch,  and  now  and 
again  cooled  her  cheek  by  a  nervous 
jerk  of  her  palm-leaf  fan.  The 
rockers  of  her  chair  gave  forth  a  dis- 
mal squeak,  as  her  small  but  weighty 
person  swayed  forward  and  back.  She 
was  much  discontented  and  very  ner- 


How  long  does  a  pound 
of  tea  last? 

Depends  on  the  tea. 

Fine  tea  has  more  cups 
of  real  tea-flavor  to  the 
pound  than  common  tea. 

On  the  other  hand,  you 
drink  more :  it  is  so  good. 

Think  this  over;  and 
try  Schilling  Tea,  the  fine 
practical  economical  tea  of 
this  country — your  money 
back  (at  your  grocer's)  if 
you  want  it. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-linedmoisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisco 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

and  others 
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NOW 
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WESTERN  NORMAL,  BE?S? 


vous — unstrung,  she  would  have  said 
— and  her  flushed  face  and  aggrieved 
eye  proved  her  no  liar. 

Miss  Eliza's  character  included  two 
very  opposite  qualities — a  quick,  high 
temper  and  great  timidity.  We  see 
this  combination  in  men  very  often, 
but  in  women  it  is  rare.  Miss  Eliza 
had  the  arched  nose  and  valiant  col- 
oring of  England's  Virgin  Queen,  con- 
tradicted by  a  mild  eye,  an  insignifi- 
cant mouth  and  a  double  chin.  Her 
height  was  not  much  to  speak  of,  and 
her  figure  was  of  the  down-cushion 
order — soft  and  puffy. 

Her  thoughts  just  now  were  trou- 
blesome. They  hovered  persistently 
about  a  conversation  she  has  listened 
to  the  night  before,  while  taking  tea 
with  a  neighbor.  The  subjects  of  this 
conversation,  instead  of  remaining  de- 
cently buried  in  oblivion,  haunted  her. 
They  were  rather  a  ghastly  lot,  taking 
them  altogether.  The  first  was  set  go- 
ing by  a  girl  who  said  that  there  had 
been  more  tramps  hanging  round  this 
summei  than  ever  before  as  far's  she 
knew.  Then  followed  stories  of  the 
bad  behavior  of  these  horny-footed 
and  light-fingered  gentlemen,  tales  of 
the  evil  deeds  of  gypsies,  thieves  ana 
murders,  of  the  villainy  of  Italians 
and  the  wily  ways  of  the  peddling 
Jew-man,  till  every  one's  flesh  began 
to  creep,  and  the  younger  girls  gig- 
gled hysterically;  till  Miss  Eliza's 
crimson  cheeks  faded  to  a  faint  helio- 
trope, and  Miss  Eliza's  niece,  who  was 
present,  trembled  with  delicious  ex- 
citement. After  it  was  over  these  two 
found  their  way  home  through  the 
gathering  gloom,  the  one  with  bold- 
ness of  speech  and  an  eye  that 
shunned  shadowy  corners,  the  other 
thrilling  at  every  rustling  leaf  and 
inwardly  thirsting  for  adventure. 

Now  Miss  Eliza  was  alone.  "The 
girl,"  Miss  Eliza's  helpmeet,  had  gone 
to  visit  her  mother,  and  Pauline,  Miss 
Eliza's  niece,  was  spending  the  after- 
noon with  a  iriend  about  half  a  mile 
down  the  road.  The  house  seemed 
very  empty  and  isolated,  just  the  place 
in  which  to  enact  a  tragedy  of  the 
deepest  dye.  Miss  Eliza  reflected  that 
in  all  tales  told  the  night  before,  the 
bloodiest  misfortunes  ever  befell  the 
lone  woman  who  lived  a  half-mile 
down  the  road,  and  could  there  be  a 
fitter  subject  for  such  horrors  than 
herself?  She  thought,  too,  that  Pau- 
line was  not  likely  to  return  before 
sunset,  for  she  had  refused  to  let  her 
take  part  in  some  amateur  theatricals, 
and  there  was  a  coolness  between 
them. 

Miss  Eliza  rocked  uneasily  and 
scanned  timorously  the  dusty  road 
which  ran  past  the  garden  gate.  Af- 
ter a  half-hour  of  this  watching  and 
fearing,  she  calmed  a  little  and  went 
into  the  house  for  her  sewing.  What 
was  her  dismay,  when  she  stepped 
forth  again  upon  the  porch,  to  see  a 
very  ragged  tramp  come  toward  her 
up  the  gravel  path  and  mount  the 
steps.  He  stopped  when  he  reached 
the  step  below  her  and  smiled. 

he  was  a  young  man,  not  over 
twenty-two  or  three,  maybe  younger, 
and  rather  handsome,  but  his  black 
brows  were  very  sharply  marked,  and 
there  were  deep  shadows  under  his 
eyes,  which  gave  him  a  deadly  look, 
and  the  smile  which  now  lifted  the 
corners  of  his  mouth  brought  to  Miss 
Eliza  only  a  more  lively  idea  of  how 
he  would  look  as  he  gloated  over  her 
mangled  remains.  He  stood,  silent 
and  smiling,  and  Miss  Eliza  felt  she 
must  say  something.  She  gave  a  fur- 
tive glance  down  the  road  to  see  if 
any  one  were  coming,  then  she  raised 
herself  on  tiptoe,  pointed  a  fat  finger 
to  the  gate,  and  said: 

"Go  away." 

She  wished  to  trumpet  this  com- 
mand in  high,  peremptory  tones,  but 
instead  it  came  forth  feebly  and  with 
a  tremulous  nasal  twang. 

The  tramp  shook  a  little,  as  though 
with  suppressed  laughter,  then  said 
in  a  deep  and  hollow  voice: 

"I'd  rather  stay  here,  ma'am,  if  it's 
all  the  same  to  you." 

The  voice  suited  his  cadaverous 
eyes,  but  there  was  something  incon- 


gruous and  ghastly  in  the  silent 
laughter  that  took  hold  of  him  and 
shook  him  at  intervals. 

Miss  •  Eliza  took  a  step  backward. 
"What  do  you  want?"  she  demanded. 

"If  yer  don't  mind  sittin'  down  and 
listenin'  to  me  for  a  few  minutes,  I'll 
tell  yer." 

Miss  Eliza,  being  scarcely  able  to 
stand,  did  as  was  suggested.  The 
tramp  also  took  a  chair.  He  folded 
his  legs  and  clasped  his  hands  about 
his  knee.  His  hands  were  small  and 
well  shaped,  but  very  dirty;  his  feet 
were  exceedingly  large.  Somehow  the 
look  of  those  smooth,  soft  fingers  gave 
Miss  Eliza  a  creepy  feeling  round  the 
throat.  The  tramp  began  to  speak  in 
a  rather  affable  manner,  but  with  the 
same  hollow  voice. 

"Yer  ask  me,  ma'am,  what  do  I  want. 


and  I'm  a-goin'  to  tell-  yer.  First,  I 
want  the  silver  spoons  and  candle- 
sticks and  the  teaset  what's  in  the 
dinin'-room ;  then  I  want  the  stuffed 
hummin'-birds  in  the  front  parlor  and 
the  silver  cake-basket  what  stands  on 
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We  won't  mention  any  names,  but  this  message  is  lor  "Dad" 
only,  bo  consider  it  tabled,  "Do  not  open  until  Christmas." 
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i  he  corner  table.  After,  that  I  want 
yer  gold  watch  and  chain  and  that 
hair-brooch  yer  a-wearin',  and  all  the 


other  trinkets,  ornamints  and  jewels 
what  yer  keep  in  the  under  drawer  of 
yer  washstand ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 


:GH-cost-o'-living  has  little  terror 
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I  want  all  the  pie  and  cake  yer  was 
makin'  this  tnornin'  and  all  the  goose- 
berry jam  on  the  top  shelf  of  yer 
store-room.  And  if  yed  don't  care  to 
give  it  to  me,"  the  tramp  winded 
slowly  and  made  a  motion  as  though 
to  draw  a  revolver  from  his  breast, 
then  repented  and  went  on: 

"Yer  see  I  have  pervided  myoeit 
with  a  place  to  stow  'em  in,"  and  bo 
brought  forth  from  under  his  coat  a 
large  and  rather  gaudy  calico  bag. 
He  spread  this  out  before  him.  then 
fell  to  shaking  again  with  his  horrid, 
suppressed  laughter. 

Miss  Eliza  was  stujisned  with  ter- 
ror. As  this  young  but  awful  man  laid 
bare  his  sinful  plan,  and  enumerated 
her  dearest  houseuold  treasnrr-s.  the 
blood  left  her  cheeks  c'rop  by  dr^n 
auu  her  round  blue  eyes  opened  too 
wide  lot  tears.  When  Le  flnishel.  bhe 
could  .  nly  gasp  feebly.  Tnen  she 
.ound  voice  to  murmur: 
"Please,  won't  you  leave  the  cake- 

;.sket?"  v 
The  tramp  ceased  to  laugl?  and 
lookrj  solemnly  at  her. 

"uhy,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "how  can 
you  afi.  it?"  His  voice  had  a  disagree- 

ble  way  of  running  up  into  the  fal- 

etto.  "No,  I  will  leave  nothln'."  He 
gqt  up  antl  pulled  his  hat  farther  over 
his  eyes.  "My  time  is  yours,  ma'am, 
•o  come  along.  Sooner  or  later,  it's 
all  thr  same." 

Miss  Eliza  could  not  summon  suf- 
ficient strength  to  move,  but  when 
the  tramp  winked  at  her  slowly,  then 
covered,  hin  mouth  with  one  of  those 
dreadful  little  hands  of  his,  am'  in- 
dulged in  silent  laughter,  she  .jumped 
to  her  feet  with  nervous  haste  and  led 
the  way  into  the  house  with  rapid 
though  tremulous  movements.  They 
went  from  dining-rocm  to  parlor.  She 
shut  her  eyes  as  the  silver  teaspoons, 
candlesticks,  teaset  and  cake-basket 
were  placed  in  the  recesses  of  the 
calico  bag,  and  it  was  scarcely  cheer- 
ing to  be  told  that  the  "hummin'-birds 
had  best  be  saved  till  later,  and  would 
do  to  ornament  the  top."  The  paper- 
cuttei  in  the  parlor  and  the  silver 
*alt  cellars  were  also  swallowed  up. 
Then  the  two  wended  their  way  up 
the  narrow  stairs. 

The  tramp  became  every  moment 
more  jubilant,  and  Miss  Eliza  more 
wretched.  Miss  Eliza  fully  expected 
to  be  elaborately  murdered  when  they 
reached  the  second  floor.  This  tramp, 
with  his  smiling  mouth  and  ho'iow 
eyes,  with  the  smooth,  .-mall  fingers, 
the  convulsive  lautthter  and  the  cav- 
ernous voice  was  sure  the  kind  to  tor- 
ture one  to  death,  and  hug  himself 
ecstatically  at  the  sight  of  one's  dying 
agonies.  Wherefore  she  went  up  the 
stairs  one  step  at  a  time,  till  the  tramp 
snapped  his  fingers  and  begged  h^r  to 
step  a  little  lively.  Poor  Miss  E'lza! 
in  all  her  plump  and  peaceful  life 
she  had  never  dreamed  of  such  hide- 
ous excitement. 

At  the  head  ot  the  s'airs  was  the 
door  that  opened  into  Pauline's  room, 
and  to  -his  the  tramp  motioned  her. 
They  entered  If  was  a  pref'y  f.lace. 
The  sunlight  filtered  through  the 
apple  trees  and  the  ruffled  curtains, 
and  lay  cool  and  shining  on  the  neat 
matting  and  the  little  white  bed  that 
stood  in  the  corner.  Water-color 
sketches  were  stuck  up  in  every  di- 
rection, and  on  the  opposite  wall  hung 
a  picture  of  Pauline  done  by  herself. 
It  was  not  very  good,  and  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  the  tramp  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it  Then  it  caught  his  eye.  He 
took  a  long  stride  forward,  and 
stopped  as  though  spellbound  with 
admiration.  Then,  clutching  at  his 
breast  convulsively,  and  with  eyes  still- 
riveted  upon  the  picture,  he  said  in 
hollow  tones: 

"Lord!  who  may  yon  angel  be?" 

Miss  Eliza  had  a  moment's  hope  that 
all  this  was  but  a  dream,  for  the 
tramp's  every  movement  seemed  to 
grow  more  unreal  and  like  a  night- 
mare Then  her  fears  redoubled,  and 
she  weakly  whispered: 

"My  niece,  Pauline." 

"Pauline!"  repeated  the  tramp  In 
dreamy  ecstacy,  and  again,  "Pauline!" 
Then  Jie  let  go  the  bag,  fell  on  one 
knee,  clasped  his  hands  and  raised 
them  toward  the  picture 

"0  pure  and  lovely  angel!"  he  ex- 
claimed. "What  goodness  and  what 
beauty  shine  from  thy  heavenly  face! 
How  sadly  those  holy  eyes  look  into 
my  sinful  soul!" 


Miss  Eliza's  jaw  droned  weakly. 
Perhaps  this  was  the  most  astonishing 
of  all  the  past  half-hour's  experiences. 
To  be  sure,  Pauline  was  a  pretty  girl] 
but  there  had  never,  as  far  as  Miss 
Eliza  knew,  been  any  marked  holiness 
in  her  expression  or  conduct. 

The  tramp  now  got  upon  his  feet. 

"Ma'am,"  he  said,  "I  am  converted, 
and  'tis  all  the  work  of  that  angelic 
creature.  I  am  a-'.oln'  to  give  up  my 
evil  life,  and  you  will  be  the  first  of 
the  many  new  leaves  I  am  about  to 
turn  over.  But  remember,  it  is  all 
her  doln'!  You  will  have  to  thank  her 
that  the  cake-basket  remains  in  the 
family,  and  that  yer  still  a-wearin' 
that  hnir-brooch.  Only,  there  is  one 
condition  that  I  make;"  his  voice  grew 
more  hollow  and  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  hidden  revolver.  "Swear  that  you 
will  treat  her  like  an  angel;  that  you 
will  refuse  notbin'  she  may  ask  of 
yer.  Swear!  or — " 

Miss  Eliza  swore. 

"Farewell!  Pauline,"  said  the  tramp, 
with  another  long  gaze  at  the  pic- 
ture, "I'm  a-goin',  but  I'm  carryin' 
yer  image  with  me  in  my  heart." 

He  left  the  room,  and  Miss  Eliza 
heard  his  footsteps  down  the  stairs, 
down  the  gravel  walk,  and  down  the 
road,  till  they  died  away  in  silence; 
then  she  fell  down  upon  her  knees, 
and  clasped  her  desecrated  household 
goods  to  her  ample  bosom,  murmuring 
broken  thanks. 

Half  an  hour  later,  and  half  a  mile 
down  the  road,  two  girls  were  to-- 
gether  in  an  upper  room.  One,  who 
was  small  and  fair,  was  sitting  on  the 
floor,  both  feet  curled  under  her,  her 
chin  between  her  hands  and  her  el- 
bows on  her  knees — an  attitude  show- 
ing enthusiastic  interest.  The  other, 
who  was  tall  and  had  fine  eyes,  stood 
before  the  glass.  Her  hair  was  a 
good  deal  tumbled,  and  her  hands  were 
dirty;  she  was  busy  rubbing  burst 
cork  off  her  cheeks  and  eyebrows. 

"Do  you  really  think,  Polly,  she  will 
let  you  do  it  now?"  asked  the  little 
one. 

Pauline  turned  about. 

"I  am  sure  of  it,"  she  said. 

Then,  as  the  last  traces  of  burnt 
cork  disappeared,  she  leaned  toward 
the  glass 

"And  it'e  all  the  doin'  of  this  angelic 
creature,"  she  laughed. — Harvard  Ad- 
vocate. 


HOUSEWIVES'  LBAGVE, 


Th«  women  of  the  bay  cities  have- 
organized  a  Housewives'  League  for 
the  purpose  of  combatting  the  high 
price  of  milk,  butter  and  eggs. 

The  league  stands  for  the  following 
principles;  a  study  of  economic  con- 
tions;  reduction  of  the  price  of  neces- 
sities to  a  just  level ;  consideration  of 
all  questions  for  the  welfare  of  the 
family. 

It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the 
league  will  enable  housewives  to  know 
clearly  what  they  should  pay  for  the 
necessities  of  life. 

At  a  recent  meeting.  Mrs.  Jaffa  gave 
a  report  on  the  present  egg  situation, 
stating  that  by  investigation  it  was 
found  that  while  some  chicken  feed 
had  increased  in  price  within  the  year, 
others  had  not  and  that  eggs  ranged 
from  four  to  eight  cents  a  dozen 
higher  then  for  the  corresponding 
time  last  year. 

She  emphasized  the  thought  that 
there  was— no  desire  on  the  part  of 
housekeepers  to  demand  eggs  at  a 
cheaper  price  than  they  could  be  pro- 
duced, but  merely  an  intelligent  in- 
vestigation to  discover  why  they  had 
soared  so  high  that  the  family  of  lim- 
ited income  was  obliged  to  entirely 
discontinue  their  use,  no  matter  how 
valuable  they  were  as  a  diet. 


ONE-CRUST  FRCIT  PIK. 


Have  pie  crust  baked.  Pour  juice 
from  can  of  berries  into  a  saucepan 
and  heat;  if  there  is  not  enough  juice 
add  water.  Allow  ^  cup  sugar  and  1 
heaping  tablespoon  cornstarch  per 
pie,  mixed  to  a  paste  with  cold  water, 
then  pour  into  the  boiling  juice.  When 
thickened  stir  in  the  berries  and  turn 
into  the  crust,  cover  with  icing  or 
whipped  cream  and  serve.  A  quart 
can  oi'  berries  makes  two  large  plea. 
Any  other  canned  fruit  may  he  used 
thus. — Exchange. 
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'  Kodak  help,  to  make  the  Christmas  merry-then  Reef,  a  picrure  story  of 
the  Christmas  merriment. 

«„„,  in  the  orchard;  d.  b-to  *»»  ^J^hS  ^  t^.-^*"  ^ 

ffj^ffltts^-*  -  -  -  - - 

subjects  for  the  Kodak.  added  ^  t((  ^ 

Pu*  Kodak  on  your  Christmas  Ltst. 


If  it  isn  't  an  Eastman, 

"eastman  KODAK  CO.,  ^^22^^ 
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Market  Comment 


Battel  Climbing. 

While  fresh  butter  Is  in  good  de- 
mand, there  is  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  consuming  public  to  shy 
at  the  rising  price  and  to  content  it- 
self with  the  storage  article.  As  a  re- 
sult there  have  been  heavy  with- 
drawals from  storage.  It  looks  as 
though  still  higher  prices  are  on  the 
'way.  The  resumption  of  foreign  com- 
merce in  butter,  cut  80  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  war,  presents  a  problem  that 
is  engaging  the  attention  of  the  dairy 
industry  in  the  United  States.  The 
perplexing  question  is  whether  the 
nations  that  had  sent  600,000,000 
pounds  of  butter  to  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  before  the  war,  will  regain 
those  markets  now;  or,  failing  in  this, 
seek  to  send  their  surplus  products 
here.  Butter  in  Chicago  climbed  an- 
other quarter-cent  to  76  cents  a 
pound  December  2.  It  was  declared 
there  is  a  vast  quantity  of  butter  and 
eggs  laid  up  here  for  England  and 
Belgium. 

Wheat  Minimum  Exceeded  but  Little. 

W.  A.  Starr  of  the  U.  S.  Grain  Cor- 
poration stated  this  week  that  the 
minimum  price  fixed  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  wheat  at  Pacific  Coast 
terminals,  $2.20  a  bushel,  has  been  ex- 
ceeded very  little  on  the  Coast  save 
in  the  case  of  strong,  glutinous  wheat 
such  as  bakers  prefer,  and  some  of 
these  varieties  have,  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  brought  60  or  70  cents  above 
the  Government  minimum  price,  al- 
though the  Government  pays  no  pre- 
miums while  accepting  wheat  offered 
at  the  $2.20  rate.  But  this  increased 
price,  based  on  a  great  demand  for  a 
wheat  that  is  deficient  in  quality  to 
meet  the  needs  of  bakers,  is  nothing 
to  the  increase  that  has  been  noted  in 
the  East. 

Increased  Cost  of  Raisin  Production. 

The  cost  of  raisin-  production,  in- 
cluding packing,  increased  $25  a  ton, 
or  1%  cents  a  pound  in  1919  over 
1918,  W.  M.  Giffen,  president  of  the 
California  Associated  Raisin  Company, 
testified  this  week  before  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  It  cost  the  asso- 
ciation approximately  $50  to  pack  and 
sell  a  ton  of  raisins,  Giffen  said,  as 
against  the  Bonner  Packing  Com- 
pany's figures  of  $40  a  ton,  adding 
that  the  association's  costs  necessar- 
ily were  higher  than  those  of  an  in 
dependent  concern  because  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  organization. 

No  Good  Reason  for  Cheaper  Beans. 

"There  is  no  reason  for  American 
beans  selling  below  cost  of  production 
as  Europe  needs  all  surplus  bean 
stocks  over  home  requirements,"  says 
Herbert  Hoover.  Bean  prices  have 
been  comparatively  low  until  recently, 
when  the  Association  made  a  number 
of  large  sales  of  1918  stock  at  the 
following  prices:  pinks,  $6.21;  small 
whites,  $6.05;  large  whites,  $6.25; 
blackeyes,  $6.00;  bayos,  $6.10.  These 
sales  approximated  30,000  sacks  • 
Eggs,  East  and  West. 

Eggs  are  moving  Eastward  in  car- 
load quantities,  where  they  command 
up  to  $1.05  in  retail  stores.  That  is 
why  eggs  are  scarce  and  high  at  coast 
points.  Restrict  the  sale  of  California 
eggs  to  California  markets  and  the 
price  would  drop  quickly,  despite  high- 
cost  feeds  and  high-priced  labor.  "Ex- 
tras," weighing  22  ounces  and  over, 
are  at  this  writing  selling  at  95c;  "pul- 
lets." weighing  between  19  and  22,  are 
quoted  at  82c. 
Watsonvlllo  Apples  Seized. 

On  complaint  of  United  States  At- 
torney Annette  A.  Adams,  1200  cases 
of  dried  apples  en  route  from  Rosen- 
berg Brothers  &  Co.,  Watsonville,  to 
Stockholm,  Sweden,  this  week  were 
seized  at  the  waterfront  by  deputies 
from  the  United  States  Marshal's  of 
fice  on  the  ground  that  the  goods  were 
mislabeled. 

Co-operative  Buying. 

The  farmers  of  California  have  been 
so  successful  in  effecting  selling  or- 
ganizations for  the  disposal  of  their 
crops  that  they  are  now  turning  their 
attention  to  co-operative  buying,  and 
are  quite  generally  discussing  plans 
to  that  end. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


San  Francisco,  December  3,  1019. 
BARLEY. 

Wlille  the  holiday  of  last  week  caused  a 
certain  dullness  in  the  market  barley  con- 
tinues strong-  at  last  week's  quotations.  The 
rains  of  the  past  few  days  have  had  no  ef- 
fect as  yet.  although  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  they  mean  better  feed  on  the  ranges  If 
they  continue  and  therefore  lower  prices  of 
grain  for  feedstuffa.    Futures  continue  strong. 

Peed  $3.40®  3.60 

Shipping    $3.45®  3.55 

OATS. 

Red  feed  was  stronger  this  week  on  a  de- 
mand for  oats  for  feedstuff  and  in  sympathy 
with  the  general  strength  of  barley. 

Bed  feed,  per  ctl  $3.00(33.10 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   13.25  ©  3.50 

Re  cleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  . . .  .Nominal 
CORN. 

Egyptian  was  advanced  somewhat  in  price 
this  week  in  sympathy  with  the  general 
strength  of  the  grain  market,  although  there 
were  no  large  sales  reported. 

California   $3. 60®  3.70 

Egyptian,  choice  ...I  $3.40@3.50 

HAT. 

There  was  no  change  in  the  hay  market  and 
prices  were  maintained  at  last  week's  level. 
Receipts  of  hay  at  this  point  continue  below 
the  normal,  and  there  is  no  change  In  the 
car  shortage.  In  fact,  the  coal  situation  in 
the  East  and  the  taking  off  of  many  trains  In 
that  section  are  having  their  effect  here, 
though  the  roads  of  this  State  are  operated 
on  an  oil  fuel.  However,  if  an  embargo  on 
trains  going  East  is  maintained  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  should  release  cars  which 
can  be  used  in  this  State  for  hay  shipments. 
As  all  hay  is  now  practlcaUy  under  cover, 
the  prevailing  rains  should  not  do  material 
damage  to  the  crop. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $20.00®24.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $19.00 ©21.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay   J22.00  ®25.00 

Wild  Ooa  Hay   J18.00@21.00 

Barley  Hay   J18.O0®  22.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay   J20.00  @25.00 

Stock  Hay   J16.00®  18.00 

No.  1  Barley  Straw,  per  bale  50  @  .80 

FEED8TCFF8. 

Prices  of  rolled  oats  and  cracked  corn  were 
advanced  this  week  on  a  fair  demand.  Lower 
prices  are  not  looked  for  in  feedstuffs  until 
the  ranges  are  capable  of  being  used  again  for 
feeding  stock.  If  the  present  rains  continue 
this  should  be  some  time  in  January. 

Rolled  Oats   J85.00©  66.00 

Rolled   Barley   $89.00®  70.00 

Cracked  Corn   181.00®  82.00 

Alfalfa  Products   J38.00  ©45.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC. 
Oregon  garnet  seed  potatoes  are  coming  on 
the  market,  although  they  are  not  yet  plentiful. 
They  sell  at  J3.00  per  cwt.  There  has  been 
little  demand  for  seed  potatoes  as  yet.  but  if 
the  rains  continue  it  is  expected  that  an  acUve 
inquiry  will  develop.  The  market  for  pota- 
toes in  general  is  in  a  fair  condition,  al- 
though it  cannot  be  said  to  be  active.  Prices, 
however,  are  being  firmly  maintained.  Onions 
are  much  stronger,  and  on  a  good  demand  have 
advanced  during  the  past  week  from  25  to  50 
cents.  Sweet  potatoes  are  also  strong  and 
the  bulk  of  sales  are  being  made  at  J4.00  per 
cwt.  The  general  vegetable  market  has  been 
inactive  with  little  change  from  day  to  day 
in  quotations.  Lettuce  is  somewhat  scarce 
and  not  of  best  quality,  but  its  price  was 
advanced  to  J3  for  the  best. 

String  Beans,  lb  12 ©  17 %e 

Peas,  lb  16®  25c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75e@J1.00 

Celery,  crate  $5.00® 6.00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do.  Hothouse   J2.00®3.00 

Lettuce,  per  crate   J2.25®300 

Lettuce,  per  crate  »1.76@2.25 

Tomatoes.  Stone   50c®1.25 

Hubbard  Squash,  sack  $1.25®  1.50 


Pumpkins,    sack   75c@1.00 

Potatoes,  River,  cwt  J2. 75® 3.00 

do.  Oregon  Gem,  cwt  ..,  J3.25U3.50 

do,  Oregon  Burbank.  cwt  $3.25® 3.40 

do,  Idaho  Oem,  cwt  $3.25®  3.50 

do.  Sweets,  new.  lb  3® 4c 

Onions,  Brown,  sack   J4.25®4.75 

do.  Yellow,  sack   3.75®4.25 

do.  Green.  Alameda   Nominal 

Garlic,   lb   20®  22c 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  is  becoming  more  active, 
and  reports  from  the  East  indicate  that  the 
market  there  is  almost  bare  of  California 
beans.  New  crop  bayos.  blackeyes  and  Mex- 
ican reds  were  most  in  demand  and  the  prices 
of  these  three  varieties  were  advanced.  Local 
dealers  are  more  hopeful  this  week  than  they 
have  been  for  some  time,  and  the  prospects 
that  the  1919  crop  will  be  successfully  cleaned 
■up  before  the  next  crop  appears  now  seems 
to  be  excellent. 

Variety  Old  crop       New  crop 

Bayos   $7.00®  7 .25    $9.00  ©9.25 

Blackeyes   J5.75®6.00  0.25©tS.40 

Cranberry   J6.00@8.25    7.25®  7.76 

Pinks   J5.60©5.75  6.16©6.40 

Red  Merican  $5.00®  5.75    6.90®  7.26 

Tepary   $2.00®  2.75   

Garbanzos   9. 60  ©10.00 

Large  Whites  $5.25®5.50  6.10®6.25 

Small  Whites   $6.00    8.25    6.15®  6.35 

Limas   T   $14.50 

do.  Baby   13.00 

POULTRY. 

The  week  after  Thanksgiving  is  always  a 
duU  one  in  the  poultry  business.  Prices  for 
all  descriptions  show  no  material  changes  from 
a  week  ago.  Turkeys  are  quoted  as  low  as 
36  to  40  cents,  but  the  demand  is  so  light 
that  these  figures  are  pracUcally  nominal. 
Live  turkeys  are  not  quoted,  although  they 
would  probably  bring  about  the  same  price  as 
the  dressed  bird.  Old  geese  are  more  in  de- 
mand than  the  young  stock  at  this  season  and 
bring  the  same  price.  There  was  a  good  de- 
mand for  Jack  rabbits,  and  stock  in  really 
good  condition  readily  sold  at  from  $2.50  to 
$3.50  per  dozen. 

Broilers.   1'  .  lbs.  under  36®  40c 

do.  2  to  3  lbs  32®  36c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  .•  32®  33c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  34®  85c 

do,  Leghorns   30®  33c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (8 

lbs.  and  over)   30  6  32c 

Old  Roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb. .  .  36  ©  40c 

do,  live   Nominal 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  28®  30c 

do.  old.  per  lb  28  ©30c 

Squabs,  per  lb.  . . .'  60©65c 

Ducks,  young   28  ©30c 

do.  old.  per  lb  26  ©27c 

Belgian  hares   16  ©20c 

Jack  Rabbits   $2 .50®  3.50 

BUTTER. 

While  butter  dropped  a  cent  in  the  quota- 
tions today  the  market  is  regarded  as  having 
inherent  strength  which  will  prevent  any  ma- 
terial lowering  in  quotations.  While  butter 
was  higher  during  November  this  year  than 
last  year,  the  difference  was  not  so  great  as 
in  the  case  of  eggs  and  many  other  products. 
December  of  last  year  showed  an  extreme  of 
about  5  cents  above  the  high  of  November, 
1918,  and  an  average  higher  price  of  about 
3%  cents.  Therefore,  based  on  last  year's 
quotations  for  December,  butter  may  be  ex- 
pected to  go  from  3  to  5  cents  higher  during 
the  present  month..  Reports  that  the  Eastern 
markets  are  being  pretty  weU  cleaned  up 
gives  an  element  of  strength  to  the  local  mar- 
ket. 

Thu.    Fril    Sat.    Hon.    Tu.  Wed. 
Extra    ..63%  64      64%  64%     64%  63% 

EGGS. 

Eggs  took  a  decided  drop  owing  to  the  lack  of 
demand  at  the  holiday  season.  They  immedi- 
ately showed  partial  recovery  and  reached  the 
top  again  on  Monday  of  this  week.  They 
were  a  cent  off  today,  on  natural  reaction.  Af- 
ter the  close  of  the  exchange  session  today 
came  the  news  that  extras  sold  in  New  York 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles.  Dec.  1.  1919. 
It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  bo  a  big 
clean-up  of  Valendas  during  this  first  week 
of  December.  The  demand  for  sound  stock  is 
good.  California  quotations  are  on  a  basis 
of  $4.50  per  box  f.  o.  b.  and  from  $4.00  to 
$3.75  orchard  run.  The  big  holiday  trade 
has  not  had  very  much  effect  on  the  new 
crop  of  navels  from  Tulare.  They  are  sell- 
ing on  a  basis  of  $4.25  to  (4.00  per  box 
f.  o.  b.  with  some  cosh  sales  at  $3.90  per 
box.  Dp  to  date  a  total  of  438  cars  have 
been   shipped   from   Central   California  this 


season,  as  against  718  cars  for  the  corres- 
ponding period  last  year.  Shipments  of  or- 
anges since  November  1,  are  about  double 
what  they  were  last  season  at  this  time. 

A  large  per  cent  of  the  foreign  lemons  im- 
ported this  year  have  been  small  sizes.  Cal- 
ifornia has  also  had  an  unusually  heavy  run 
of  small  fruit.  The  trade,  as  a  consequence, 
has  objected  to  this,  much  preferring  the 
larger  size  fruit.  F.  o.  b.  quotations  are  on 
a  basis  of  $4.50  to  $4.00  per  box.  Foreign 
lemons  have  brought  from  $1.85  to  $1.50  per 
box. 


COLD  STORAGE  PRODUCTS  OF  POULTRY  AND  MEAT  COMPARED. 

COMMODITY                                                                      Holdings  for  Holdings  for 

Frozen  Poultry                                                                      Nov.  1, 1919  Nov.  1, 1918 

Broilers                                                                     6,877,214  12,751,064 

Roasters                                                                    5,524,643  7,722,305 

Fowls                                                                           4.301,728  9,521,871 

Turkeys  ,                  1,307,005  1,587,062 

Miscellaneous                                                           14,903,447  13,073,212 

Meat  Products 

Frozen  Beef                                                           183,969,787  224,320,531 

Frozen  Pork    46,339,462    1  38.053,383 

Frozen  Lamb  and  Mutton                                           7,888,329  8,644,785 

Cured  Beef                                                              37,235,896  29,376,151 

Dry  Salt  Pork                                                           278,518,467  247,305,996 

Pickled  Pork                                                          237,315,613  233,148,099 

Lard                                                                            65,437,307  76,127,664 

Miscellaneous  Meats                                                 80,693,684  103,537,568 


at   $1.05    and    this    will     undoubtedly  add 

strength  to  tomorrow's  market.  A  feature  of 
the  week  has  been  the  advance  ia  the  prices 
of  pullets  and  undersized,  after  the  first  drop 
due  the  holiday.  Last  year  this  differential 
in  the  prices  of  extras  and  eggs  became  very 
much  less  during  December  and  continued 
less  for  several  months.  Based  on  last  year's 
prices  extras  have  about  reached  their  top, 
but  this  prediction  is  apt  to  be  modified  by 
the  great  demand  still  prevalent  in  the  New 
York  market.  The  number  of  cases  in  stor- 
age is  being  rapidly  decreased  and  storage 
egg*  advanced  two  cents  to  60  today.  Via  the 
steamer  Ventura  there  has  arrived  1467  cases 
of  shelled  eggs  nad  1000  cses  ot  egg  pulp 
listed  as  from  Sydney. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Moo.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   77%  80      82      84      S4  83 

Dirties.  No.l  

Ex.  puUets  62%  65  66  69  71%  69 
Undersized.  62%  62%  62%  62%  «7  67 

CHEESE. 

There  was  very  Utile  activity  ia  cheese  this 
week  with  a  small  demand  for  aay  descrip- 
tion. 

California  Flats,  fancy   29  %c 

do.  Firsts   27c 

Y.  A.,  Fancy  34c 

Oregon  Triplet   30  %c 

do,  Y.  A  ,  34c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  market  has  been  quiet  snce  the  holiday 
last  week.  Strawberries  are  now  at  the  end  of 
their  season,  the  last  case  to  arrive  selling  at 
$26.  Lady  apples  are  developing  a  good  de- 
mand which  will  be  maintained  uatil  after 
Christmas.  Persimmons  and  pomegranates  are 
also  selling  comparatively  well. 

Apples.  Jonathan,  Oregon   $2 .60  ©3.00 

do,  Spitzenberg,  Oregon   $2.50®3J>* 

do.  Bellf lower   Nominal 

do.  Pippins.  Calif  $2.25  ©2.60 

do.  Lady.  Calif   $3  60 ©4. 00 

Quinces   $1.00®1.60 

Pears   $2.BO©4.00 

Grapes   $2 .25  ©2.75 

Persimmons,  box   $1.85  ©2.00 

Pomegranates,  %  orange  box  ..  ..$2 .96® 2. 50 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Grapefruit  sold  at  lower  prices  this  week, 
and  so  far  but  comparatively  little  demand  has 
developed.  Oranges  went  fairly  well,  al- 
al though  nearly  everyone  had  stocked  up  be- 
fore Thanksgiving  day.  Lemons  are  lower  by 
60  cents  for  all  varieties. 

Oranges.  Valenclas  $3.00©4.60 

do.  Navels  J4.«*©500 

Lemons,  fancy   $5.04© 5.60 

do.  choice   $4 .00 ©4.60 

do,  standard   $3.00  ©3.50 

Grapefruit   . . .'  $2.60  ©  3.0O 

Manderins,  box   $2.00 

Tangerines   $1.60®  3. 00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

There  has  developed  a  brisk  market  for 
dried  fruits  during  the  past  week,  which  is 
unusual  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Prices 
show  no  change  froji  the  pr»vio.ia  week,  but 
the  dealers  report  that  the  demand  has  been 
unexpectedly  large  for  sU  varieties. 

Apples   17  ©18c 

Pears    16©18%e 

Apricots  21©28c 

Prunes   11©  13c 

Figs.  Adriatic  12©  18c 

do,  Calimyrna  i   15  ©21c 

HONEY. 

While  quotations  of  honey  are  not  changed 
the  market  is  firm  at  these  figures.  There 
has  been  more  local  inquiry  for  hooey  this 
week  th in  there  has  been  for  a  loog  time. 
1  .-..I-.-,  sav  the  prospects  are  that  the  luge 
stock*  stored  in  New  York  are  moving,  and 
if  these  arc  cleaned  up  the  local  market  will 
respond  to  the  demand  created  thereby. 

Water  White   18  ©20c 

Light  Amber  (Mountain)   166418c 

do    (A  Haifa  I   14  @  16c 

RICE. 

There  has  been  some  very  heavy  trading 
in  California  Japans,  and  sales  for  a  large 
amount  for  export  to  Europe  have  been  closed. 
Three  steamers  recently  sailed  from  San  Fran- 
cisco for  Europe  lauened  with  rice.  Prices  are 
firm  and  fairly  stationary  at  $10.75  and 
$11.00  for  choice  and  fancy.  Dunne  the  past 
few  days  there  has  been  something  of  a  rush 
for  California  rice,  owing  to  the  strong  Ori- 
ental market,  and  some  sales  have  been  made 
at  higher  than  the  above  quotations. 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  for  the  past  week  has  bees 

weak,  showing  a  decline  In  prices. 

No.  1  Wet  Salt  Kip.  15  to  30  lbs  40c 

No.  2  Wet  Salt  Kip.  15  to  30  lbB  38c 

No.  1  Wet  Salt  Calf,  trimmed   70o 

No.  1  Wet  Salt  Calf,  untrimmed  61c 

No.  2  Calf,  2  cents  per  lb.  less. 
Wet  Salted  Horse  Hides — 

No.  1.  Large,  skinned  to  hoof  ..$7  0009.00 
No.  1.  Medium,  skinned  to  hoof . .  $4  .#0  ©  6.00 
No.  1,  Small,  skinned  to  liool .  .  $1  •»© 3.50 
No.  1,  Colt's,  skinned  to  hoof  ....Me©  1.00 
PELTS. 

Long  wool.  9  to  12  raos.  growth.  $2.50  and  up 

Medium.  6  to  9  mos   $1.60«2.50 

Short.  3  to  6  mos  80©  1.60 

Lambs,  large,  long  wool  $1.26  and  up 

Lambs,  small   36  ©100 

Milk  Lambs   00©  .25 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

M.  at  L.  prices  are: 
Steers,  Prime  small   16c 

do,  heavy   16  %o 

Cows   12%  ©14c 

Lambs.  Spring,  light....  23c 

do.  heavy  19° 

Ewes  12®  13c 

Wethers,  light   18s 

do,  heavy  l'c 

Western  Meat  Company  prices  are: 

Steers.  No.  1   15©lflo 

do.  second  quality   14©l.>c 

Cows  and  heifers   12  ®  14e 

Calves  (as  to  size),  etc  15©  19c 

Lambs.  Suckling   21©22o 

do.  yearling   18©20<? 

Sheep,  wethers   18©18o 

do.  ewes  14«15« 

Hogs   23®  24c 


December  6,  1910 
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GREAT  UNIVERSITY  WINNINGS  AT  INTERNATIONAL 

£u  firs "  inlor  vearn  I  £  ^  S,teer  °alf;  first  senior  Shorthorn  steer 
calf,  first  jun  01  yearling:  Hereford  steer;  third  junior  yearling  cross- 
bred steer;  third  senior  crossbred  steer;  champion  Angus^teer  cham- 
pion yearling  reserve  champion  of  show;  firs?  and  second  Shropshire 
wether  lamb;  first,  second,  fourth  Southdown  wether  lamb  first  second 
third  Hampshire  wether  lambs;  first,  second,  third  crossbred  wXr 
lambs;  first  Southdown  pen  of  lambs;  first  Hampshire  pen  of  Tambs 
first  grade  pen  of  lambs;  champion  Southdown  mpsnire  pen  °r  Iambs' 
«.!  in  C,oll.ege^lasse?  the  winnings  were:  first  senior  yearling  steer- 
third  and  fourth  junior  yearling  steers;  first,  second  and  thTrd  steer 
calves;  first  of  group  of  five  and  champion  steer;  first,  second  and  third 
on  wether  lambs;  first  on  pen  of  five;  first  on  five  steers,  five  wethers 
and  five  barrows  by  one  institution. 

We'll  bet  that  Alex  McDonald  is  happy. 


LOS  ANGELES 


1919. 


Lor  Angeles,  Dec.  2 
BUTTER. 

Butter  prices  remain  unchanged  since  last 
week.  Demand  olds  up  well  and  receipts 
tighter  than  a  week  aero,  being  2o0,700  lbs. 

Fresh,  California  extra  creamery  67o 

do,  prime  first   65o 

do.  first   die 

EGGS. 

Prices  on  fresh  ranch  and  pullets'  eggs  the 
same  as  a  week  ago,  but  on  case  counts  the 
price  declines  5c  on  the  dozen.  Very  good 
demand  reported.  Receipts  are  higher,  for 
the  week  652  cases. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   770 

do,  case  count   6fic 

do,  pullets   62o 

POULTRY. 

Prices  on  hens  and  friers  have  declined 
slightly  since  last  reports,  and  demand  is  only 
fair  for  them.  Ducks  show  slight  advance 
while  geese  arc  quoted  lower.  Broilers  ad- 
vance lc  and  turkeys  are  unchanged. 

Broilers,  1  hi1     lbs  46o 

Broilers.  1V4  to  1%   lbs  46c 

•  Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  29a 

Hens  ,31@33c 

Roosters  (soft  bone),  3  lbs.  and  up  29c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  19o 

Turkeys    35®  37c 

Ducks  26®  33d 

Geese    35o 

FRUITS. 

Malaga  grapes  and  Bartlett  pears  are  off 
the  market.  Apples  and  Japanese  persim- 
mons are  making  up  the  offerings  and  demand 
for  them  is  good. 

Grapes,  Malaga,  lb  :.12®15o 

do,  Cornicfasa   12®15o 

Pears.  Bartlett,  lb  0  <<;>  9a 

Japanese  Persimmons,  lb  8@14o 

Apples — Bellfleurs.  4  tier   $1.76®  1.80 

do,  Jonathan,  packed  box....  S2.75®3.00 
do.  Red  Permain,  packed  box.  .$1. 75®  1.85 


do.  White  Pei-main.  packed  box  $2.00<g  2.25 
do.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins,  pkd 

_      „  box   82.00(32.25 

do.   Spitzenburg,   packed  box.  .$3.00@3.50 

Quinces,  lb  3@4c 

VEGETABLES. 
All  good  fresh  stuff  in  demand.  Offerings 
are  very  light  with  prices  generally  higher. 

Potatoes,  Northern  Burbanks          83.00® 3.35 

do.  Idaho  Russets,  cwt  83.20®  3.30 

Sweet  Potatoes   82.00® 2.25 

Onions,   Stockton,  yellows,  cwt..  .83.85@4.00 

do.   White  Globe,   cwt  $3.60® 3.75 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  S2.50@3  00 

Lettuce,   crate   $2.75@2.80 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box  70c  @  81  25 

Summer  Squash,   lug   $1.25®  1.50 

Peas,  per  lb  12@17o 

Kentucky  Wonders   16@17o 

String  Beans.  Green   12@13o 

Tomatoes,  lug  box  85@90o 

Lima  Beans,  local,  lb  8®  9c 

Cucumbers,  local,  lug  box  81.00®  3  00 

Peppers,  Bell,  lb  6®8o 

Casabas,    lb  1  %  @2c 

Celery,  crate   ,  $4.00® 4.25 

Cauliflower,    crate   $2 .00®  2  25 

HAY. 

Receipts  in  this  market  are  very  light.  The 
demand  is  reported  to  be  good  and  prices 
have  jumped  $1.00  per  ton  higher  all  around. 

P.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Barley  hay.   ton   $23.00® 26.00 

Oat  hay,  ton   $25.00® 27.00 

Alfalfa  Northern,  ton   $26.00®  27.00 

Alfalfa  local,  ton   $27.00®  29 .00 

Straw   $10.00  ©12.00 

BEANS. 

This  market  is  reported  dull  as  ever. 
Prices  are  unchanged.  Even  limas  are  neg- 
lected. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $12.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  :  $6.25 

Small  white,  per  cwt  $6.60 

Blackeyes.  per  cwt  $5.00® 5.25 

Tepary.   per  cwt  83.00®  3.25 

Pink,  per  cwt  86.25 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  December  3,  1919. 
CATTLE — The  cattle  market  this  week  is 
steady  and  strong.  The  bulk  of  the  receipts 
are  from  Nevada,  and  fairly  good  in  quality 
and  of  dssirable  weight — running  largely  be- 
tween 964  and  1100  pounds.  Steers  are  much 
more  plentiful  than  cows.  Calves  are  some- 
what scarce,  and  asking  prices  corresponding- 
ly stiff. 

Steers,  No.  1,  1000-1200  lbs  10%@llc 

.    do.  No.  1.  1200-1400  lbs  10  @10Hc 

do.  "nd  quality    8%@  9c 

do,  thin  6'4  @  7%c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   8  y2  @  9c 

do,  2nd  quality    7     @  7%c 

do.  thin   4  %  ®  6c 

Bulls  and  Staes,  good   5    @  6%c 

do.  Fair   4    ®  5 Vic 

do.  Thin   :  .  .  3     @  4  Vi  c 

Calves,  lightweight   11c 

do,  medium   10c 

do,  heavy    8@  9c 

HOGS — The  hog  market  is  steady  to  slightly 
weaker.    A  large  number  of  soft  acorn  hogs 
are  being  offered,   principally  from  the  Cot- 
tonwood and  Red  Bluff  territory. 
Hogs,  hard,  grain-fed,  100  to  150  lbs  14  %c 

do,  150  to  225  lbs  ,  15c 

do,  225  to  300  lbs  14 Vic 

do.  30«  to  400  lbs  13 V2c 

SHEEP — Sheep  and  lambs  are  offered  free- 
ly. There  is  a  good  demand  for  lambs,  but 
the  sheep  market  is  weak,  especially  ewes. 

Lambs,  yearling   10c 

do.  milk   12@12V£c 

Sheep,   wethers    9@  9%e 

do,  ewes    6  V4  ®  7c 


Las  Angeles,  December  2,  1919. 
CATTLE — Steers  continue  in  very  good  de- 
mand and  prices  steady.     Cows  are  plentiful 
and  as  a  result  a  slow  sale  is  reported  for 
them. 

Per  cwt.  f.  a.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000®1100  lbs.   .  . $9.50 ®  11 .00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   $8.00®  9.00 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $7.50®  8  00 

C aimers   $6.00®  6.50 

HOGS— Hogs  are  rather  scarce  but  prices 
the  same  as  last  week,  with  a  fair  demand 
reported  for  them. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Light   $14.00©  16.00 

Heavy  averag'g  225® 275  lbs  $13.00 (a  14.00 
Heavy  averag'g  276®  350  lbs.  $11.00  ®  12.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — No  change  in  prices  reported. 
Sheep  a,nd  lambs  steady  and  selling  fairly  well. 

Prime  wethers   $8.50®  9.50 

Yearlings   $8  50©  0.50 

Prime  ewes   88.00®  H.r.o 

Lambs   $12.60@1350 


Portland,  Ore.,  December  2,  1919. 
CATTLE — Steady:    receipts.    20.  Steers, 


best,  89 .50  ff?  10.50;  good  to  choice,  89@9.50: 
medium  to  good,  $8® 9:  fair  to  good,  $7@8; 
common  to  fair,  $5.50®6.50:  good  to  choice 
cows  and  heifers,  $8® 9;  medium  to  good,  $7 
@8;  fair  to  medium.  $5.50®  6.50;  can- 
ners,  $4® 5.50:  bulls,  $5® 7:  prime  light 
calves.  $12.5014;  heavy,  $7®  12.50;  stockers 
and  feeders,  $8® 9.25. 

HOGS — Steady:  receipts,  76.  Prime  mixed, 
$15.50@16;  medium.  $14.50  ft  15.50;  rough 
heavies.  $13.50®  14;  pigs.  $13®  15. 

SHEEP — Steady:  receipts,  2045.  Eastern 
lambs,  $12®  13.10:  valley,  $11.50®  12.50; 
feeder,  $10®  11.50;  yearlings.  $8.50®  10; 
wethers,  $7.50®  8.50:  ewes,  $6.50® 7.50. 


LIVESTOCK  SALES  DATES. 


December  11th — W.  C.  Short,  Shorthorns, 
State  Fair  Grounds,  Sacramento. 

December  16-17th.  —  Merritt- Bowers  Co. 
Beef  Cattle.  Horses  and  Jacks.  Tagus  Ranch 
at  Tulare. 

December  18th — A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
Corp.,  Holstelns,  Woodland. 

1920  Sales. 

January  14,  1920 — Glenn  County  Poland- 
China   Breeders'    Association   Sale.  Orland. 

January  15th — California  Duroc  Associa- 
tion, bred  sows.  Davis. 

January  16th — Harvey  M.  Berglund,  Du- 
roc-Jerseys,  Dixon. 

January  17th — Bassett-Ross-Crawshaw,  Po- 
land-Chinas, Hanford. 

January  17th — Hollingshead  &  Sons,  Du- 
roc-Jerseys,  Orland. 

January  24th — H.  D.  McCune,  Poland- 
Chinas,  Hanford. 

January  27th — Geo.  V.  Beckman  lc  Son, 
Poland-Chinas.  Lodi. 

January  28th — Diamond  Bar  Ranch.  Spadra, 
Duroc-Jerseys. 

January  30th — Winsor  Ranch.  Bonita,  Du- 
roc-Jerseys, sale  at  Los  Angeles. 

January  31 — Ireland  Ranch,  Owensmouth. 
50  bred  Duroc  sows  and  gilts. 

January  (date  not  set) — Charles  Gate  wood. 
Fresno. 

February  3rd  —  Lea  McCracken,  Poland- 
Chinas.  Ripon. 

February  6th  —  Tulare  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders'  Association.  Tulare. 

February  10th — F.  D.  Burr.  Duroc-Jerseys. 
Orland. 

February  11th — Fresno  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders'.  Fresno. 

February  12th — San  Joaquin  County  Poland- 
China  Breeders'.  Lodi. 

February  14th — J.  Francis  O'Connor,  Berk- 
shires  exclusively.  Santa  Rosa. 

February  10th — Sandercock  Berkshire  Sale, 
Sacramento. 

February  lflth — H.  C.  Muddox  tc  Son,  Berk- 
shires.  Sacramento. 

February  18th — Western  Berkshire  Con- 
gress Sale,  Davis. 

February  18th — Tulare  County  Duroc- Jersey 
Breeders.  Tulare. 


WOOL  MARKET  POINTERS. 


Two  factors  prevent  any  demand  for 
short  California  fall  clip  wools,  i.  e.,  a 
very  heavy  demand  for  long,  fine  wool 
such  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
the  finest  woolen  goods,  for  which  the 
buying  public  seem  willing  to  pay 
any  price,  and  the  continual  dumping 
on  the  market  by  the  government  of 
millions  of  pounds  of  such  wool  as  the 
manufacturers  need  —  on  November 
10th,  6  millions  of  pounds;  on  Novem- 
ber 11th,  10  millions  of  pounds;  on 
November  12th,  4^  millions  of  pounds, 
and  on  November  13th,  2^  millions  of 
pounds  of  scoured  wool.  That  on  the 
10th  ult.  was  largely  foreign— Austra- 
lian and  New  Zealand— as  was  that  of 
the  11th.  This  last,  however,  was 
mostly  South  American. 

Therefore,  there  is  practically  no 
market  for  the  short  fall  clip  wools. 
Such  wools  are  generally  bought  on 
a  speculative  basis  by  local  dealers, 
then  scoured  and  sold  when  oppor- 
tunity offers. 


BERNSTEIN'S  POLANDS  BRING  BIG 
MONEY. 


On  Saturday,  November  29th,  Wm. 
Bernstein  of  Hanford  offered  one  of 
the  finest  aggregations  of  Poland- 
Chinas  ever  gotten  together  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  rather  of  a  bearish  feel- 
ing in  the  purebred  hog  market  lately, 
records  would  have  been  broken.  As 
it  was,  the  top  of  the  sale  for  a  March 
gilt,  for  which  Wm.  Haag  &  Son  paid 
$345.  M.  &  A.  L.  Bassett  paid  $335  for 
a  gilt  from  the  same  litter.  The  top 
boar  brought  $175.  This  was  a  March 
pig  bred  by  N.  Hauck,  of  Humboldt 
County,  and  was  bought  by  J.  L.  Lane 
of  Lemoore. 

Thirty-seven  bred  sows  and  gilts, 
with  some  open  gilts,  sold  for  $6145, 
an  average  of  $166.08.  Fifteen  wean- 
lings and  late  gilts  brought  $424,  an 
average  of  $28.26,  and  eight  boars,  an 
average  of  $76.87.  The  grand  total 
was  $7,184. 

Cols.  Geo.  W.  Bell  of  Tulare,  and 
Cy  N.  Clark  of  Modesto  cried  the  sale. 


FIFTEEN  PUREBRED 
SCHEDULED. 


SALES 


Col.  drd  L.  Leachman,  the  live- 
stock 'auctioneer  of  Sacramento,  has 
just  sent  in  a  list  of  15  purebred  hog 
and  cattle  sales  extending  from  Or- 
land on  the  north  to  Los  Angeles  on 
the  south,  Santa  Rosa  on  the  west,  to 
Reno,  Nevada,  on  the  east.  The  stock 
from  Reno,  however,  will  be  brought 
to  Sacramento,  and  the  sale  held  there 
as  this  location  is  considered  much 
better  for  a  purebred  sale.  These  in- 
clude the  famous  Tagus  Ranch  two- 
day  sale  at  Tulare,  December  16,  17th. 

The  animals  from  Reno  are  Short- 
horns from  the  well-known  herd  of 
W.'  C.  Short.  These  cattle  are  range- 
raised,  and  while  they  are  in  good 
condition  they  have  not  been  pam- 
pered, and  will  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves  either  on  the  range  or 
in  the  more  intensive  conditions  of  the 
valleys. 
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HOW  MICH  FOR  A  SWK  ETHBART. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Their  worth  is  always  rated  high  by 
the  individuals  interested,  rather 
higher  than  uninterested  parties  place 
their  value  generally.  One  was  sold 
at  the  Shorthorn  sale  at  the  Pacific 
International  Livestock  Show  at  Port- 
land that  brought  a  good  price,  but 
like  all  other  sweethearts,  not  more 
than  she  was  worth.  This  one  was 
Little  Sweetheart,  grand  champion 
female  Shorthorn  this  year  at  the  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair,  the  Los  Angeles 
Livestock  Show,  the  California  Inter- 
national Livestock  Show,  and  last  at 
the  Pacific  International  Livestock 
Show  at  Portland,  Oregon,  and  she 
sold  for  $2200,  the  top  female  of  the 
sale.  Little  Sweetheart  was  owned 
by  T.  S.  Glide,  the  prominent  stock- 
man and  Shorthorn  breeder  of  Davis, 
California.  She  was  sired  by  Golden 
Goods,  Jr.,  the  senior  herd  sire  of  the 
Shorthorn  herd  owned  by  the  Ormon- 
dale  Company  at  Redwood  City.  She 
was  bought  by  the  American  Importa- 
tion Company  of  Chicago. 

The  Shorthorn  sale  was  a  good  one, 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Asso- 
ciation, with  an  Average  of  $782  for  33 
cows,  and  of  $889  for  22  bulls  sold. 


Classified  Advertisements 


  MISCELLANEOUS.   

MAKE  YOUR  OLD  ROOF  NEW 
SUPERtOTE    &  r-ROTEX 
THE   LEAK-PROOF  TWINS 

Absolutely  guaranteed  to  stop  all  leaks  in 
one  application.  Do  it  yourself.  No  need  of 
an  expert.  Mail  inquiries  solicited.  E.  L. 
HUBBARD.  Factory  Agent,  175  Grand  Ave.. 
Oakland.    Lakeside  2632.   

FOR  SALE — Sampson  Tractor  with  John 
Deere  3-bottom  power  lift  plow;  distillate  and 
oil  wagon — aU  bought  new  by  me  and  used 
but  a  short  time,  can  be  bought  together  or 
separate  at  a  bargain.  Owner.  Fred  H.  Bente, 
333  College  Ave..  Santa  Rosa. 

REMANUFACTURED   PIPE.  . 

All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  AU  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 

SHORTHORN  HERDSMAN  WANTED^— M ar- 

ried  man  with  experience  in  care  and  feeding 
of  beef  cattle  and  fitting  for  shows.  State  ref- 
erences and  wages  in  first  letter.  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch,  Willits,  Cal.  N 


WANTED  A  MAN  to  -fill  position  as  herds- 
man. Must  be  experienced  and  wide  awake. 
Steady  position.  Call  or  write,  stating  refer- 
ences.   Shoreacres  Dairy,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

MADE- OF_ REDWOOD7~Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley,  La  Mesa,  California. 


TULARE    H0LSTEIN  SALE. 


Not  as  favorable  results  as  are  had 
at  some  sales  of  this  great  breed  due 
to  a  great  extent  to  unavoidable  cir- 
cumstances. One  inconvenience  was 
the  lack  of  catalogues.  Conducting  a 
purebred  sale  without  a  catalogue  is 
somewhat  like  teaching  school  without 
textbooks.  It  can  be  done,  but  is  not  at 
all  pleasant. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  reached 
when  R.  L.  Holmes  of  Modesto  paid 
$900  for  a  cow  consigned  by  J.  P. 
Phillips  of  Fresno.  Fifty-nine  head 
were  sold  in  all  and  the  average  was 
$275.  The  large  number  of  young 
stock  was  accountable,  it  Is  said,  for 
the  low  average. 

The  cattle  were  from  the  best  herds 
of  the  counties  of  Tulare  and  Fresno 
that  are  noted  for  their  blue-ribbon 
Holstein-Friesians.  Among  the  breed- 
ers consigning  were  W.  J.  Higdon,  Tu- 
lare; Alex  Whaley,  Tulare;  R.  C.  Stur- 
geon, Tulare;  J.  P.  Phillips,  Fresno; 
and  the  Post  Card  Ranch,  Corcoran 
Cols.  Ben  Rhoades  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Geo.  W.  Bell  of  Tulare  cried  the 
sale. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipptd. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

LIVERMORE  HAY  FOR  SALE — About  35 
tons  No.  1  wheat  hay  and  15  tons  No.  1  wheat 
and  oat  hay.  In  warehouse  at  Livermore. 
Write  R.  F.  D..  Box  59A.  Livermore.   

$2,000  HOLT  "HO"  FOR  SALE — in  good 
condition;  tracks  almost  new;  and  a  five- 
Disk  Moline  plow.  Address:  J.  M.  Nelson,  16 
N.  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

HOLT30-CATERPILLAR — new  tracks,  en- 
gine  recently  overhauled.  5  disc  plow,  8-ft. 
double  disc  harrow.    A  bargain.    $2,000.  Fair 

Oaks  Ranch.  Willete.  

~~ FIRST-CLASS  DAIRYMAN,  married,  wishes 
position  as  herdsman  or  dairy  foreman,  life- 
time experience:  best  of  references.  Box  1739, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 

CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FERTV^The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Townsend  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

BURBANK'S  Thornless  Blackberry  plants. 
Price  reasonable.  Orders  taken  for  spring  de- 
livery.    Variety  Farm.  Clovis.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP— K  handpower- stump^ 
puller.  New  complete  outfit.  Edward  Haven, 
Morrison  Ave..  San  Jose,  Cal. 

SUDAN  —  Wo  want  to  buy  Sodaa  grass 
seed.  Send  us  samples.  Bomberger  Seed  Co., 
Modesto,  Cal. 

~  WANTED— Used  6-ftT  Double  Diss:  ■»  A-l 
condition.  142  R.  B,  Alum  Rock  At*.,  San 
Jose. 


('(II  NTIIV  LANDS. 


200  A.  MISSOURI  FARM, 
$5A0O,  with  Pair  Horses, 

0  head  stock,  complete  farming  lnirtenent*. 
near  R.R.  town,  creamery,  etc.  Productive  til- 
lage in  rich  bottom  land,  also  40  acres  bench 
or  2nd  bottom;  good  woodland,  saw  timber, 
several  acres  orchards;  6-room  house,  barns, 
corn  houses,  etc.  Aged  owner,  to  sell  at  once, 
sacrifles — 95500  for  all.  easy  terras.  Details 
page  88  Btrout'B  Fall  Catalog  Farm  Bargains 
23  States:  oopy  free.  E.  A.  8TROUT  FARM 
AGENCY.  831AF  N.  Y.  Life  Bid*..  Kansas 

City,  Mo.  _   

FOB  HALE-^Cholee  1019  "crop  alfalfa_seedl 
Also  1919  crop  black  amber.  Sorghum  seed. 
R.  D.  Westfall,  Grower,  Colusa,  Cal. 


Tic^rfta  AAk  CB1NB8K  IIKLI*' 
Cooks,  Porters,  Faim  Hands,  General  Housework 
ONG  FOON,  I  Brenham  Place,  San  Francisco 

TELEPHONES!   KEARNY  3941,     CHINA  190 
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A  Wonderful  Family  Gift — Overland  4  With  Three- 
Point  Suspension  Springs 


GIVE  your  family  a  Christmas  gift  of 
"smooth  roads"  this  year.  Give  them 
the  new  Overland  4  with  Three-Point  Suspen- 
sion Springs,  the  greatest  riding  improvement 
since  pneumatic  tires.  The  Three -Point 
Springs  dissipate  jolts  and  reduce  sway  and 
vibration  to  a  minimum.  They  make  riding 
on  any  road  smoother  and  more  enjoyable. 

With  these  springs  Overland  4  seems  to  sail 
over  bumps,  cushioned  from  the  shocks  of  the 
worst  roads,  with  a  road  steadiness  never 
before  approached  by  a  light  weight  car. 


The  Three-Point  Springs  are  attached  diag- 
onally at  the  ends  of  a  130-inch  Springbase  giving 
long  wheelbase  steadiness  and  comfort  with 
100-inch  wheelbase  lightness,  economy  and 
driving  ease. 

By  protecting  the  car  from  road  blows  they 

[)revent  excessive  wear,  give  every  part  longer 
ife  and  make  Overland  4  very  economical  in 

up-keep. 

A  still  further  source  of  economy  in  Over- 
land 4  is  its  light  weight  which  saves  in  the 
consumption  of  oil  and  fuel. 


With  all  these  important  features,  Overland 
4  is  in  addition  a  car  of  marked  beauty  and 

smartness  of  design. 

Its  equipment  is  carefully  selected  and 
complete  from  Auto-lite  Starting  and  Light- 
ing System  to  Rain-Vision  Windshield. 

Ask  the  Overland  dealer  to  show  you  this 
unusual  car.  Try  its  remarkable  riding  ease. 
It  sets  a  new  standard  of  comfort.  Booklet 

on  request. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND  INC.,  TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Touring  Car,  $945;  Roadster,  $845;  Coupe,  $1325;  Sedan,  $1375.    Prices /.  o.  b.  Toledo,  subject  to  change  without  notkt ) 

Willys-Overland,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Apple  Growing  in  Southern  California 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


MONG  THE  PIONEERS  of  commercial  fruit  planting  in  South- 
ern California  forty  years  or  more  ago  there  were  many  who 
came  from  the  apple  districts  of  the  Central  and  Eastern  States, 
who  in  the  midst  of  their  new-born  passion  for  citrus  and  other 
semi-tropicals  never  quite  forgot  the  loyalty  of  their  childhood 
to  the  apple — king  of  northern  fruits.  And  so  they  planted  a  few  apple 
trees  here  and  there  throughout  the  southern  half  of  the  State.  The  out- 
come of  this  wide  experimentation  with  the  apple  was  a  demonstration  that 
under  certain  conditions  of  exposure, 
temperature  and  moisture,  dependent 
largely  upon  elevation  and  distance 
from  the  ocean,  apples  of  good  qual- 
ity and  long-keeping  characters 
could  be  produced.  Although  it 
seemed  to  be  a  fair  conclusion  that 
situations  and  cultures  which  devel- 
oped the  best  in  citrus  and  other 
semi-tropical  fruits  were  not  favor- 
able to  the  apple,  it  also  became 
clear  that  proper  soils  and  moisture 
fconditions  on  the  coast  flats  and  up- 
lands and  in  the  mountain  valleys 
would  produce  good  apples.  These 
early  demonstrations  have  been  re- 
inforced by  the  experience  of  later 
planters,  and  now  there  are  good 
commercial  apple-producing  enter- 
prises in  operation  in  all  the  south- 
ern California  counties  either  above 
or  below  the  slopes  and  mesas  which 
are  famous  for  their  citrus  fruits.  A 
concrete  instance  of  such  well- 
planned  and  conducted  apple  enter- 
prise is  presented  in  the  adjacent 
text  and  picture  by  Donald  J.  Dodge 
.  of  Orange  county,  the  grower  who 
has  made  a  success  of  it: 

"A  few  days  ago  a  representative 
of  your  paper,  F.  I.  Cock,  stopped  at 
my  ranch  to  solicit  my  subscription. 
I  was  busy  at  the  time  selling  White 
Winter  Pearmain  apples  from  my 
fifteen-acre  orchard,  and  he  was 
quite  interested  when  I  told  him  that 
your  book,  "California  Fruits  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,"  had  been  my 
guide  in  planning  and  planting  my 
orchard.  He  thought  you  would  be 
interested  in  a  report  of  the  enter- 
prise, so  I  am  sending  you  samples 
of  fruit  and  a  picture  of  one  of  my 
Pearmain  trees,  and  am  writing  these 
few  lines. 

"The  orchard  is  located  on  the 
Newport  mesa,  about  two  miles  from 
the  ocean,  ninety  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  the  soil,  according  to  the  govern- 
ment soil  survey  of  the  Anaheim 
"I  have  five  varieties  of  apples 


White  Winter  Pearmain  tree  seven  years  old  grown  by  D.  1.  Dodge  In  Orange  eounty.    It  is 
a  striking  Instance  of  a  well-shaped  tree.    The  Pearinaln,  though  not  our  most  Important 
commercial  apple,  is  the  winter  apple  which  does  best  under  the  greatest  variety  of 
growing  conditions  and  haB  advocates  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 


area,  is  'Ramona  fine  sandy  loam.' 
White  Winter  Pearmain,  Bellflower,  Win- 
ter Banana,  Arkansas  Beauty,  and  Delicious.  The  Pearmains  and  Bellflowers 
were  planted  in  March,  1912,  and  the  other  varieties  a  year  later.  All  the 
holes  were  dynamited  the  fall  before  the  trees  were  planted,  and  filled  with 
water  during  the  winter.  All  varieties  have  good  color,  fine  flavor,  and 
are  of  good  texture  and  firmness. 

"I  have  sprayed  for  codlin  moth  since  the  trees  started  to  bear,  and  have 
always  gotten  good  control.  Other  pests  and  diseases  have  not  been  serious, 
though  the  'Baldwin  spot'  has  affected  quite  a  percentage  of  all  varieties 
this  year,  and  to  a  less  extent  last  year. 

"Until  last  July  I  did  not  have  all  the  water  I  thought  the  trees  should 
have  had,  and  I  have  not  been  particular  about  late  fall  and  winter  irriga- 


tion. Most  of  the  apples  have  had  open  calyx,  and  a  small  percentage  have 
rotted  at  the  core.  Could  lack  of  winter  moisture  have  any  effect  on  the 
above  conditions?  I  would  appreciate  your  opinion  on  the  subject.  (We 
are  not  able  to  trace  such  abnormality  to  the  specific  cause,  but  it  is  not 
impossible  that  such  interference  with  good  growing  condition  might  result 
in  almost  any  type  of  distortion — Editor.) 

"I  have  sold  practically  all  of  my  fruit  here  at  the  ranch,  and  am  build- 
ing up  quite  a  business.    Careful  grading  and  culling  of  all  wormy  apples 

has  given  me  a  reputation  for 
'Quality  Apples.'  I  have  not  hereto- 
fore been  a  subscriber  to  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  but  expect  to  be  a  con- 
stant reader  from  now  on.'' 

Our  apple-growing  readers  will 
welcome  Mr.  Dodge  to  their  inner 
circle.  A  man  who  can  grow  a  fruit- 
ing tree  like  that  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture is  a  credit  to  our  horticulture. 
The  apples  which  he  sent  to  testify 
to  us  the  quality  of  his  product  are 
as  large,  handsome,  and  clean  a  lot 
of  Pearmains  as  we  ever  saw.  What 
he  says  of  his  enterprise  for  direct 
trade  and  the  way  he  is  building  up 
a  business  by  handling  his  own 
fruit  and  serving  his  customers  noth- 
ing but  the  best,  is  very  suggestive 
to  those  who  plan  to  succeed,  on  the 
basis  of  good  product  and  fair  trade, 
with  small,  personally  conducted  or- 
chards. 

There  is  also  another  suggestion 
in  Mr.  Dodge's  attitude  toward  this 
journal  which  we  wish  to  point  out. 
How  interesting  and  inspiring  it  is 
to  all  readers  to  get  a  direct  word 
from  any  one  of  their  fellows  about 
some  concrete  thing  he  or  she  is 
successfully  doing!  Such  a  direct 
word  from  one  strikes  another  reader 
in  the  head,  the  heart,  and  the 
pocketbook — all  in  one  shot.  We 
have  to  preach  a  lot  more  than  we 
like  and  often  we  think  that  our  edi- 
torial shouting  makes  as  little  real 
noise  as  shaking  a  lamb's  tail  in  a 
fur  cap — as  an  old  college  president 
back  East  once  said  of  a  chapel-bell 
which  was  too  small  for  its  job  of 
waking  up  the  students.  We  would 
like  to  abdicate  this  pulpit  alto- 
gether and  sit  down  in  front  along- 
side the  contribution-box  all  the  time 
— if  lay  preachers  would  mount  the 
platform  and  tell  the  congregation 
how  they  do  good  farming.  We 
really  do  not  care  to  preach  all  the 
time,  showering  blessings  on  the  good  and  hurling  anathemas  on  the  bad 
like  a  self-constituted,  editorial  Jupiter.  We  have  to  do  it  sometimes  to 
rebuke  our  rival  journals  for  too  much  immorality  and  bumptiousness,  and 
to  make  them  take  their  proper  places  on  the  back  seats,  but  if  our  readers 
will  send  us  words  and  pictures  about  what  they  are  doing  with  good  results, 
as  Mr.  Dodge  has  done,  we  can  give  our  readers  such  a  good,  useful  journal 
of  California  farming  that  it  will  not  matter  what  our  rivals  do  or  say 
about  us.  As  for  apple  growing  in  Southern  California,  success  consists  sim- 
ply in  getting  the  right  varieties  in  the  right  places  and  treating  them  right 
culturally.  There  are  places  which  do  not  befit  the  apple  tree;  others  where 
early  apples  can  be  profitably  grown  and  late  varieties  cannot;  still  other 
places  where  late  apples  will  develop  their  highest  excellence  fn  crispness 
and  long-keeping.    Therefore,  such  local  experience  is  of  extreme  value. 
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EDITORIAL 

BVD-SELECTION  ASSOCIATION. 

TP  HE  committee  of  the  California  Nurserymen's 
*  Association  whose  duty  to  organize  for  the 
standardization  of  fruit  varieties  to  be  used  in 
the  propagation  of  trees  was  prescribed  by  the  re- 
cent Chico  convention,  as  described  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  November  22,  held  meetings  in  this 
city  on  December  8  and  9,  and  honored  this  writer 
with  an  invitation  to  participate  in  the  meetings  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  We  were  glad  to  avail  our- 
selves of  such  invitation,  because  it  is  our  judg- 
ment that  the  movement  to  restrict  growing  of 
fruit  trees  to  the  varieties  which  best  serve  specific 
purposes,  and  to  the  best  types  of  such  varieties, 
on  the  basis  of  quality,  form,  size  and  productivity, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  which  has  arisen  in 
the  line  of  progressive  fruit  growing.  And  while 
it  is  too  soon  to  undertake  an  account  of  the  spe- 
cific forms  and  ways  of  promoting  this  most  de- 
sirable achievement  in  which  the  committee  will 
proceed  in  the  discharge  of  its  duty,  it  is  very 
timely  to  assure  our  readers  that  the  proposition 
is  going  forward  immediately  and  with  most  sin- 
cere purpose  of  attaining  results  which  will  be  of 
incalculable  value  in  promoting,  propagating  and 
planting  fruit  varieties  which  shall  not  only  be 
good,  but  specifically  good  for  something  which  will 
help  the  fruit  producer  to  use  his  land,  time  and 
money  with  more  certain  outcome  than  previous 
propagation-policy  has  assured  him.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  state  was  very  wide,  for  the  follow- 
ing committee-men  were  present,  viz.:  President 
Bergtholdt  and  Mr.  Barnicott  of  Placer  County; 
Past-President  Kirkman  and  Mr.  Roeding  of  Fresno 
County,  Mr.  Crow  of  Santa  Clara  County,  Mr.  Hyde 
of  Santa  Cruz  County,  and  Mr.  Armstrong  of  San 
Bernardino  County.  It  was  unofficially  stated  that 
these  men  represent  about  85  per  cent  of  the  de- 
ciduous tree  propagation  of  the  state,  and  their 
complete  agreement  as  to  the  desirability  of  the 
movement  to  give  the  public  the  very  best  stock  of 
all  deciduous  fruits  to  plant  and  the  general  ac- 
cord among  them  as  to  the  ways  to  proceed  to  reach 
this  end,  surely  warrants  the  anticipation  that  speed 
and  efficiency  would  be  attained.  There  will  be  an 
incorporation  which  will  probably  be  known  as  the 
"Nurserymen's  Bud-Selection  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia," which  will,  through  its  experts  and  busi- 
ness conductors,  decide  upon  best  types  of  all 
commercial  fruits,  secure  or  develop  supplies  of 
budding,  grafting  and  cutting  wood,  which  the 
members  of  the  association  will  bind  themselves  to 
use  exclusively  in  propagation  and,  as  fast  as  such 
certified  wood  is  available,  to  restrict  their  growth 
and  sale  of  trees  and  vines  of  such  varieties  to 
stock  produced  from  it  The  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion will  provide  for  organization  with  $50,000  of 
bond  issue — which  will  be  open  to  purchase  by 
growers  and  others  not  directly  concerned  in  prop- 
agation, and  $100,000  common  stock  which  nur- 
serymen desiring  to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
Association  will  be  required  to  buy — in  amounts 
probably  from  not  less  than  $500  upward.  The  as- 
sociation will  proceed  in   whatever   ways  seem 


best,  by  leasing  or  buying  property  from  which  ap- 
proved buds  and  cuttings  can  be  taken,  or  may 
plant  and  grow  such  materials  as  its  directors  de- 
sire to  certify.  It  will  have  Its  own  protection  in 
the  form  of  certificates,  trademarks,  tags,  etc.,  by 
which  trees  grown  from  such  certified  sources  can 
be  distinguished  from  all  others,  so  that  the  plant- 
er can  be  assured  of  what  he  is  getting.  It  will,  of 
course,  take  several  years  to  develop' the  plan  so 
that  all  varieties  of  amateur  and  commercial  su- 
periority can  be  covered,  but  it  is  expected  that  a 
beginning  will  be  made  forthwith  so  that  some 
fruits  may  be  budded-in  next  summer  with  certified 
varieties.  The  whole  undertaking  looks  to  us  like 
*a  very  good  work,  very  well  begun,  and  we  shall 
come  through  with  the  details  of  it  as  they  take 
definite  form. 

WHAT  TWO  YOUNG  MEN  DID. 

We  like  young  men  if  they  keep  their  cojlars 
clean  and  do  not  swear,  we  like  them  almost  as 
much  as  we  do  young  women.  We  have  grown  up 
among  young  people  and  nothing  but  the  pesky 
calendar  suggests  that  we  have  grown  away  from 
them.  Because  we  like  them  so  much,  whenever 
we  hear  of  any  of  them  coming  through  on  some 
job  of  great  importance  to  California,  we  feel  just 
as  proud  and  happy  as  though  we  had  taken  a 
hand  In  it  ourselves — and,  in  the  normal  selfish- 
ness and  conceit  of  old  people,  that  is  about  the 
highest  tribute  of  appreciation  which  sunset  .can 
pay  to  sunrise.  And  now  we  have  that  sort  of  a 
tribute  to  pay.  About  a  decade  and  a  half  ago 
there  were  two  young  men  in  the  college  of  agri- 
culture at  Berkeley  named  W.  H.  Volck  and  E.  E. 
Luther  They  were  not  particular  paragons  or 
"teacher's  pets."  One  of  them  had  a  laugh  which 
could  penetrate  two  plastered  walls  and  disturb 
our  lecturing  so  much  that  we  had  to  send  a  jani- 
tor to  "tie  up  the  calf!"  The  other  had  "nerves" 
which  would  cause  the  blackboard  figures  to  dance 
when  we  called  upon  him  to  explain  them,  and  he 
gave  us  much  mental  anguish  What  we  liked 
about  these  two  young  men  was  their  manifest 
purpose  to  discover  something  worth  doing,  and 
then  go  ahead  and  do  it,  and  they  did  not  care 
whether  it  was  In  the  "course  of  study"  or  not — in 
fact,  the  regular  course  which  other  young  men 
loyally  pursued  always  seemed  to  make  them  tired. 
They  persisted  in  doing  stunts  of  original  thinking 
and  experimenting  instead  of  rehearsing  the  wis- 
dom which  the  teacher  provided — and  that  is,  of 
course,  an  unpardonable  academic  crime!  And  so 
it  happened  that  when  Professor  Woodworth  sent 
them  down  to  Watsonville  to  do  things  to  the  apple 
worms,  they  would  not  kill  them  in  the  orthodox 
way,  but  proceeded  to  get  up  an  "ortho"  way  of 
their  own,  and  that  consisted  in  devising  a  new 
process  of  combining  arsenic  and  lead  in  such  a 
way  that  while  it  would  bite  the  insides  out  of  a 
worm  which  ate  it  it  would  not  bite  the  leaves 
which  It  was  sprayed  upon,  and  therefore  the 
leaves  could  be  sprayed  with  a  stronger  solution 
of  it  with  better  killing  effect  on  the  worms  and 
without  injury  to  the  foliage.  It  was  a  discovery 
of  incalculable  value  to  fruit  growing,  and  other 
manufacturers  of  arsenlcals  soon  began  to  make 
their  output  that  way — overlooking  the  fact  that 
Luther  and  Volck  were  not  working  for  the  uni- 
versity when  they  discovered  the  process,  but  had 
finished  the  particular  job  which  they  were  sent 
to  do  and  had  gone  into  business  for  themselves 
as  insecticide  manufacturers  and  had  patented  their 
process.  In  the  regular  course  of  their  business 
they  proceeded  against  the  infringers  upon  their 
patent,  and  a  long  trial  was  held  last  winter  in  New 
York  in  the  course  of  which  the  court  went  minute- 
ly into  the  validity  of  the  patent  The  court  ren- 
dered its  decision  on  November  26,  upholding  the 
right  of  Luther  and  Volck  to  their  discovery,  and 
now  it  is  up  to  the  transgressors  to  pay  for  the 
Injury  they  have  done  and  to  pay  a  royalty  on  their 
future  operations  if  they  continue  to  do  their  chem- 
ical manufacturing  in  the  way  these  two  young 
Californians  demonstrated  to  be  the  best  way. 

ANOTHER  UNIVERSITY  BY-PRODUCT. 

Now  that  the  ground  is  wet,  squirrel-killing  will  j 
proceed  by  pouring  or  exploding  carbon  bisulphide 
in  the  burrows  of  the  varmints  instead  of  tempting 


them  out  to  eat  sugared  strychnine.  Many  of  this 
generation  probably  do  not  know  that  the  avail- 
ability of  this  material  and  the  current  Use  of  it 
is  traceable  to  the  alertness  of  a  young  man  to  do 
something  which  was  no  part  of  his  prescribed 
course  of  study.  More  than  forty  years  ago  carbon 
bisulphide  was  being  used  to  kill  the  rats  in  the 
sewers  of  Paris,  and  to  the  late  Professor  Hilgard 
came  the  idea  that  if  the  vapor  would  kill  rats  in 
a  sewer  it  would  be  as  easy  to  kill  squirrels  In  a 
burrow  as  to  shoot  salmon  in  a  can,  and  Professor 
Hilgard  tried  it  with  notable  success  on  the  uni- 
versity grounds,  and  published  a  bulletin  on  the 
subject  in  April,  1878.  The  particular  phase  of  the 
history  of  the  affair  which  we  would  recall  in  this 
connection  is  the  fact  that  while  Professor  Hilgard 
was  making  his  experiments  there  was  a  young 
man  In  college  named  John  H.  Wheeler  who  had  a 
great  idea  of  doing  things  outside  of  the  curricu- 
lum, and  when  it  was  apparent  that  squirrels  could 
never  be  killed  economically  with  the  chemically- 
pure  bisulphide  then  sold  at  high  prices  fn  the 
drug  stores,  Wheeler  started  a  factory  on  the  bay 
shore  of  Berkeley  and  was  soon  turning  out  com- 
mercial bisulphide  at  prices  which  made  it  avail- 
able in  all  general  stores  for  pest-killing  purposes. 
And  thus  It  was  that  a  bright  analogy  drawn  from 
European  experiments  was  enabled  to  come 
through  into  common  farm  usefulness,  and  to  rev-, 
suit  in  larger  manufacturing  enterprise  to  make 
the  material  available,  simply  because  a  univer- 
sity student  had  the  sense  and  sand  to  do  some- 
thing which  prescribed  studies  did  not  require  of' 
him,  but  which  practical  operation  made  necessary 
to  agriculture  and  minstering  to  the  need  made 
profitable  to  the  originator.  And  now,  though 
Wheeler  is  old  enough  to  have  a  son  graduated 
from  the  university  several  years  ago,  and  though 
he  has  done  many  original  stunts  on  his  fine  fruit 
farm  in  the  Napa  Valley,  we  always  think  of  him 
as  the  youth  who  jumped  a  lecture  course  on  the 
feasibility  of  perfume  farming  in  California,  and 
built  a  bisulphide  joint  on  the  bay  shore  which, . 
though  not  much  bigger  than  a  dutch  oven,  made, 
more  smell  than  all  the  perfumes  of  Araby  the 
blest,  and  was  the  foundation  of  the  large  business 
of  carbon  bisulphide  manufacture  in  California  We, 
like  young  men  when  they  do  things  which  their 
teachers  do  not  know  enough  to  teach  them  to  do!  i 

•  *  #F^SBBBB 

THE  UNRULY  MEMBER. 

We  notice  that  the  cables  are  being  kept  pretty 
busy  in  describing  the  beginnings  of  I-ady  Astor's  ' 
career  as  the  first  woman-member  of  the  British 
Parliament  What  amazes  us  is  that  that  which 
was  surely  to  be  expected  should  surprise  the  re-Ti 
porters  so  much.  It  seems  that  there  is  a  rule  of- 
the  House  of  Commons  that  members  must  not  in-  J 
dulge  in  side-talking  among  themselves  within  the 
bar  of  the  house  while  the  latter  is  In  session. 
However,  being  a  woman,  Lady  Astor  must  talk  to. 
somebody,  and  kept  on  doing  it  until  the  Speaker 
of  the  house  nearly  demolished  the  parliamentary 
furniture  with  his  gavel  in  the  effort  to  enforce  the 
rule  before  some  one  informed  the  new  member  that 
the  hammering  was  for  her  benefit.  And  then,  the 
reporter  says,  "Lady  Astor  stepped  outside  the  bar 
of  the  house  and  went  on  talking."  Of  course  she 
did:  how  could  she  help  it?  Our  surprise  is  not 
that  she  did,  but  that  the  Speaker  should  have 
thought  he  could  prevent  it.  Of  course,  he  was  off 
his  guard  and  did  not  realize  that  the  effort  to  re-a 
call  a  primal  privilege  of  the  sex  with  a  little 
wooden  mallet  was  only  adding  to  the  racket;  he^j 
could  not  have  revoked  the  pristine  right  of  wom- 
ankind with  a  steam-hammer — and  so  Lady  Astor 
talked  on.  In  fact  the  right  of  woman  to  talk  whea 
no  one  wishes  to  hear  came  right  out  of  Eden.  Eve 
had  it  at  the  time  of  the  lock-out,  and  what  she 
said  to  the  excluding  angel  was  a  few  degrees 
hotter  than  his  flaming  sword.  Eve  had  it  also 
afterwards  and  Adam  chopped  all  the  more  thistles, 
not  because  he  liked  to  work,  but  because  the 
crunch  of  his  stone  hoe  upon  the  Mesopotamlan 
gravel  was  to  his  tired  ears  more  welcome  music. 
And  the  right  of  Eve  was  bequeathed  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  Eve  to  this  very  day  and  cannot  be  revoked 
nor  its  exercise  repressed  by  any  recourse  to  rule 
or  argument  But  there  is,  of  course,  a  way  to  da 
everything  under  the  sun — even  to  causing  a 
woman  to  renounce  her  most  ancient  right  to  talk. 
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t  is  to  be  reached  by  a  declaration  that  men  desire 
o  listen.  If  the  gavel  be  dispensed  with  when  Lady 
|vstor  begins  to  prattle,  and  the  house  be  trained 
Lo  shout  "Hear!  Hear,"  in  true  British  fashion, 
silence  will  ensue.  For  it  is  a  woman's  joy  to  talk, 
hot  when  men  wish  to  hear  but  when  they  do  not. 
[He  most  surprising  thing  about  the  whole  episode 
s  that  the  Speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons did  not  know  that  simple  fact 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer  Must  Give  Fall  Name  and  Address. 


Wet  or  Dry  Sprays. 

To  the  Editor:  I  sprayed  my  apple  trees  with 
enate  of  lead  powder,  1  part  arsenate  to  4  parts 
ulphnr,  for  codlin  moth  and  aphis  It  was  a  com- 
lete  failure  for  the  moth  The  late  apples  were 
ly  90  per  cent  wormy,  but  the  early  ones  about 
e-third  Did  the  sulphur  kill  the  arsenate?  The 
pples  were  white  with  the  powder,  which  was  used 
ry.— J.  K.,  Oakdale 
No  one  can  answer  your  questions  confidently 
"fal  a  systematic  test  is  made*  of  wet  and  dry 
rays  under  exactly  the  same  conditions  and  ex- 
ert observers,  without  prejudice,  compare  the  re- 
Its.  We  are  not  aware  that  this  has  been  done, 
d  so  every  one  has  to  use  his  own  judgment  in 
oosing  between  ex-parte  reports.  The  sulphur 
ou  used  did  not  kill  the  arsenate  and  the  two  to- 
gether did  not  kill  the  worms — perhaps  because 
they  did  not  get  to  the  exact  spot  where  the  hatch- 
'ng  from  the  eggs  started  to  bite  its  way  in.  Evi- 
dently the  eggs  laid  by  the  moths  from  the  first 
brood  which  bored  one-third  of  your  early  apples 
were  not  interfered  with  by  your  treatment,  and 
there  were  enough  of  them  to  take  nearly  all  the 
late  apples  you  had.  Your  experience  indicates  that 
you  cannot  expect  to  get  good  fruit  with  your  way 
of  dust-spraying,  but  whether  you  did  not  dust  at 
the  right  time  and  way,  or  whether  dusting  will  not 
properly  distribute  the  poison  so  that  the  young 
worms  must  eat  it  on  their  way  in,  we  cannot  tell. 
It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  some  investigating  institu- 
tion to  show  us  whether  we  should  follow  a  wet  or 
dry  policy  in  fighting  pests,  or  whether  we  can  best 
fight  some  pests  dry  and  others  wet,  and  then  each 
grower  can  amend  the  constitution  of  his  business 
to  meet  such  demonstration. 

Dry  Land  Goat  Pasture. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  living  on  a  homestead  and 
want  to  plant  some  grass  that  is  hardy  for  a  goat 
pasture  as  it  is  very  dry  here  Would  Johnson  grass 
do?  I  have  a  piece  of  land  not  very  good  for  any- 
thing else. — M.  L.p  Saugus 

Johnson  grass  would  not  do  at  all,  for  it  will  re- 
fuse to  grow  long  in  a  dry,  waste  place.  The  game 
of  Johnson  grass  is  to  get  into  the  best  moist  land 
on  the  place  and  keep  everything  else  out  If  you 
have  water  you  can  grow  alfalfa  or  rye  grass*  red 
top,  orchard  grass,  etc.  As  you  are  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert  and  speak  of  dry  conditions,  none  of 
these  would  probably  hold  on  long  without  irriga- 
tion. You  might  get  a  lot  of  feed  from  smooth 
cactus.  Your  best  chance  for  a  grass  is  to  look 
around  you  and  find  some  of  the  desert  grasses 
native  to  your  region  and  gather  their  seeds  for 
wider  planting.  You  will  often  find  them  under  the 
protection  of  your  desert  shrubbery,  and  you  must 
keep  the  goats  off  until  the  plants  have  a  chance 
to  make  seed.  These  plants  are  for  growth  during 
the  rainy  season.  If  you  have  a  little  summer  water 
to  spare  you  may  get  fullest  returns  for  it  with 
Napier  fodder  or  elephant  grass,  and  Sudan  grass 
may  be  worth  trying  with  a  little  water  in  the 
frostless  period. 

Methods  with  Rhubarb. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  a  new  subscriber  to  your 
paper  and  like  it  very  much  I  am  also  new  at  rhu- 
barb. I  have  a  field  of  rhubarb  about  three  years 
old.  Many  of  the  roots  are  much  too  large.  The 
8611  is  sandy  loam,  sub-irrigated.  I  wish  to  get  as 
large  a  crop  as  possible  this  year.  What  shall  I 
do? — G.  A.  C,  Marina 

When  rhubarb  crowns  really  get  too  large  some 
growers  plow  alongside  and  cut  off  part  of  the 
outer  eyes  of  each  crown  with  a  sharp  spade — 
using  them  for  planting  new  areas.  Turning  back 
fresh  soil  against  the  old  crowns  gives  them  a 
fresh  start.  But  we  would  have  to  be  very  sure 
that  the  crowns  needed  this  treatment — they  usu- 


ally do  not  at  three  years  old.  To  get  the  most 
salable  product  the  coming  year  we  would  not  re- 
duce them,  but  would  pile  them  over  with  fresh  cow 
manure  as  soon  as  possible,  so  the  rains  can  leach 
it  out — and  a  little  later  rake  the  leavings  to  the 
middles  and  disk  them  in.  If  you  are  growing 
winter  rhubarb  you  will  have  to  hurry  up  with 
this  treatment;  if  it  is  the  old  summer  kind  you 
can  let  the  manure  lie  a  month  or  more. 

Sudan  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  What  time  of  year  is  Sudan  grass 
planted;  what  is  an  average  yield  per  acre;  what 
market  is  there  for  the  seed;  how  often  does  it  re- 
quire water,  and  where  is  seed  obtainable? — P.  A. 
W.,  Escalon. 

The  seed  is  planted  when  danger  of  frost  has 
passed:  i.  e.,  when  you  would  plant  corn  or  melons. 
The  cut  per  acre  depends  upon  the  soil  and  mois- 
ture available;  dry  Sudan  has  cut  a  ton  and  a  half 
per  acre;  irrigated,  five  or  six  tons.  There  has 
been  a  good  market  for  the  seed  when  free  from 
Johnson  grass  seed,  which  is  hard  to  distinguish 
from  it.  The  amount  of  water  required  for  a  maxi- 
mum growth  depends  of  course  upon  how  well  the 
soil  retains  or  loses  moisture  as  for  times  of  water- 
ing, an  irrigation  after  each  cutting  is  all  right.  Any 
seed  dealer  can  supply  the  seed.  We  take  it,  you 
know,  that  the  grass  cannot  grow  in  the  winter  and 
that  it  has  to  be  resown  every  year. 

Growing  Feijoa  Plants. 

To  the  Editor:  When  is  the  best  time  to  plant 
seeds  of  the  Feijoa,  and  will  they  grow  from  sprouts 
and  cuttings?  It  is  a  new  fruit  to  me  and  any  in- 
formation will  be  appreciated  as  I  like  it — M.  L., 
Saugus. 

The  best  time  to  start  plants  is  when  you  have 
thoroughly  ripened  fruits  from  which  to  take  the 
seeds.  As  the  seeds  are  very  small  they  should  be 
started  indoors  in  a  shallow  box  or  "flat" — using 
about  three  parts  of  clean  sand  and  one  part  of 
rubbed-up  moss  or  other  light  fibrous  material; 
old  sawdust  which  has  been  well  weathered  does 
very  well.  Cover  not  over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  and 
keep  moist  but  not  wet.  The  plants  usually  appear 
in  about  a  month.  Transfer  the  seedlings  to  pots  or 
cans  when  small,  and  plant  out  later  when  they  get 
some  size.  Starting  from  cuttings  is  practicable 
but  not  easy — though  you  may  strike  it  right  Lay- 
ering, or  bending  down  and  covering  branches,  is 
quite  easy  if  the  ground  is  moist  and  warm. 

No  Panacea  for  Pests. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  inform  me  as  to  time  and 
kind  of  spray  to  use,  if  any,  for  apple  borers,  cater- 
pillars, and  for  aphis  on  prune  and  apple  trees, 
which  are  found  on  the  underside  of  the  the  leaf 
and  cause  it  to  curl  and  also  have  a  bluish  pow- 
dery tint— A.  T.  M.,  Herald. 

We  cannot;  there  is  no  moment  of  time,  nor 
method,  nor  material  which  will  serve  all  these 
pests.  One  has  to  study  each  pest  acocrding  to 
its  nature  and  the  injury  it  does.  For  example, 
borers  in  fruit  trees  are  prevented  from  gettfng  in 
by  whitewashing  or  other  applications  to  the  bark; 
after  they  get  in  they  must  be  gone  after  by  knife 
or  wire.  Caterpillars  which  eat  leaves  must  be 
poisoned  by  covering  the  leaves  when  they  are  first 
seen  with  a  spray  of  arsenate  of  lead ;  other  cater- 
pillars are  fought  in  various  ways.  Leaf  lice  or 
aphis  are  best  reduced  by  soap-tobacco  sprays — 
first,  as  soon  as  they  are  seen  and  at  intervals 
afterward!  And  each  kind  of  all  the  other  pests 
has  its  own  time,  method  and  munitions,  at  which 
and  with  which  a  war  against  it  can  be  won.  It  is 
up  to  the  grower  to  know  individually  each  pest 
which  bites  him,  how  it  lives,  how  it  works  and 
how  to  get  ahead  of  it,  and  let  us  tell  you  it  is  no 
easy  job. 

Grain  in  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  alfalfa  seven  years  old 
which  is  very  thin  and  yielding  very  little  hay. 
We  propose  to  reclaim  the  alfalfa  by  seeding  with 
barley  and  red  oats,  then  spring-tooth  harrowing  it 
two  ways,  following  tthis  immediately  by  a  drag 
harrow.  To  our  knowledge  the  land  has  never  been 
fertilized.  What  would  you  suggest  along  these 
lines?  Is  there  any  better  way  of  bringing  this 
alfalfa  forward? — A.  L.,  Merced. 

Sowing  grain  on  a  scant  stand  of  alfalfa  is  under- 
taken, not  so  much  to  improve  or  reclaim  the  al- 
falfa as  it  is  to  get  something  more  from  the  land 
to  make  up  for  the  small  return  of  alfalfa.  The 
way  to  get  a  good  stand  of  alfalfa  is  to  break  up  the 
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land  and  resow  the  alfalfa — giving  it  the  sole  use 
of  the  land  and  all  the  water  there  is  available  to 
bring  it  along.  By  winter  growing  of  grain  you  may 
get  more  feed  or  hay  than  you  can  get  from  a  stand 
of  alfalfa  which  does  not  fully  use  the  land,  but 
the  longer  you  do  it  the  less  alfalfa  you  will  have 
until  re-sowing  becomes  imperative  if  you  desire 
to  stay  in  the  alfalfa  game.  Your  way  of  putting 
the  grain  into  the  alfalfa  is  good.  There  will  be 
much  advantage  in  fertilizing  the  land  either  with 
stable  manure  or  a  complete  commercial  fertilizer. 
If  you  wish  to  try  reclaiming  the  alfalfa  to  see 
whether  it  really  can  come  back  or  not,  put  on  the 
manure  now  and  just  before  the  growth  starts 
harrow  as  you  propose  to  break  the  crust  and  kill 
foxtail  and  other  weeds  and  keep  the  grain  out.  It 
it,  however,  likely  that  you  will  get  more  by  put- 
ting in  the  grain  and  arranging  to  re-sow  in  a  year 
or  two. 

Manuring  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  almond  trees  two  and 
four  years  old  We  have  bought  loads  of  manure 
to  put  about  the  trees.  Now  some  one  comes  along 
and  says:  "You  will  be  in  for  all  kinds  of  trouble. 
Your  trees  will  become  infested  with  borers.''  Is 
there  anything  to  this  remark?  We  have  an  apri- 
cot tree  and  we  put  some  half-rotten  manure  about 
it  the  first  and  second  years.  It  is  some  tree!  It 
looks  about  a  four-year-old,  so  we  wanted  to  feed 
the  almonds  too.    Is  it  dangerous? — M.  S.,  Merced. 

Do  not  put  manure  too  near  to  the  trunks  of 
your  fruit  trees;  work  it  into  the  land  between 
them,  and  it  will  promote  root-extension.  Too  much 
heaped  around  the  trees  may  kill  the  trees  by  burn- 
ing the  bark  and  then  borers  will  take  advantage 
of  sick  bark  to  get  in.  In  the  case  of  the  apricot 
tree  you  fortunately  did  not  use  enough  to  hurt 
the  bark,  but  the  stimulation  you  mention  was  too 
great.  There  is  no  advantage  in  getting  a  two- 
year-old  tree  the  size  of  a  four-year-old.  It  post- 
pones the  fruiting  usually  and  gives  you  a  tree 
likely  to  break  to  pieces  when  it  does  set  fruit. 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following:  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  or 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending-  December  8.  1010. 

Rainfall  Temperature 
Past    Seasonal  Normal 


Stations —             Woek  To  Date  To  Date  Highest  Lowest 

Eureka   80  6.84  11.51  68  36 

Red  Bluff                    1.12  2.60  6.64  66  36 

Sacramento                   1.31  2.31  4.44  66  34 

San  Francisco              1.26  2.30  4.07  67  44 

San    Jose                     2.00  2.73  3.81  58  34 

Fresno   36  .08  2.36  66  36 

San  Luis  Obispo   ..  3.42  4.10  3.06  64  46 

Los  Angeles                 1.70  4.01  2.77  66  44 

San  Diego  20  1JH  1.61  62  46 

Winnemucca  36  2.45  2.16  40  6 

Reno                            2.03  3.14  2.71  40  8 

Tonopah   33  1.60  3.10  42  16 
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Farmers'  Union  Wants  Japanese  Excluded 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


STRAIGHT  FROM  THE  SHOUL- 
der,"  and  with  little  hesitation, 
several  body  blows  were  given  to  ex- 
isting evils  in  our  agricultural  life 
bv  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
opeiative  Union  of  California  at  its 
convention  in  Oakdalc,  Stanislaus 
county,  December  2-4,  1919.  This  or- 
ganization, which  seemingly  has  lan- 
guished of  recent  years  in  California, 
is  becoming  very  lively  and  is  not 
hesitating  to  take  a  strong  hand  in 
the  urgent  questions  facing  California 
agriculture  today.  Its  membership 
has  increased  twenty  per  cent  during 
the  past  year,  as  reported  by  Presi- 
dent J.  J.  Hardie.  The  farmers'  part 
in  the  Industrial  Conference,  recently 
called  by  President  Wilson,  formed 
the  theme  of  an  extended  address  de- 
livered by  President  C.  S.  Barrett  of 
the  National  Farmers'  Union  at  its  na- 
tional convention  recently  .in  Mem- 
phis. This  address  was  read  by  Sec- 
retary Fred  Millard  of  the  State 
Union.  The  Japanese  question  re- 
ceived firm,  fair  and  appropriate 
treatment.  The  activities  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  told  by 
Director  Hecke.  held  the  big  audience 
for  more  than  an  hour.  Affiliation 
with  labor  unions  in  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  industrial  unrest  and  the 
wasteful  high  cost  of  living  absorbed 
a  great  deal  of  the  time  spent  in  con- 
sideration of  public  questions. 

Asiatic  Exclusion  Endorsed. 

Opening  the  convention.  Rev.  F.  C. 
Farr  epitomized  the  sentiment  of  the 
convention  in  a  forecast.  He  said  that 
he  liked  the  way  farmers  approach  the 
Japanese  question.  They  do  not  want 
to  banish  Japanese  from  the  earth, 
but  they  do  want  to  keen  out  from  our 
country  all  nationalities  which  admit- 
tedly cannot  be  assimilated  into  real 
American  citizens.  Senator  J.  M.  In- 
man,  president  of  the  Asiatic  Exclu- 
sion League,  made  one  of  the  leading 
addresses  of  the  convention  in  much 
the  same  spirit.  He  said  that  there  is 
no  need  of  abusing  the  Japanese — 
they  stand  convicted  by  their  own  ut- 
terances and  by  their  own  well- 
known  and  less-known  practices  and 
ambitions. 

Japanese  Colonization  of  California. 

There  is  immediate  danger  and 
plenty  of  evidence  that  they  will  ac- 
complish the  colonization  of  California 
within  a  short  period  unless  funda- 
mental preventive  measures  are 
adopted  without  delay.  "Picture  your- 
self owning  and  living  on  a  ranch, 
with  Japanese* owning  or  leasing  the 
ranches  on  both  sides  of  you,  and  fig- 
ure out  how  soon  you  would  'blow' 
off  that  ranch  with  your  family." 

Showing  a  picture  of  the  Florin 
school  with  the  Japanese  children 
comprising  71  per  cent  of  all  the 
pupils,  Senator  Inman  asked  the 
Farmers'  Union  members  to  picture 
their  own  children  outnumbered  in 
their  schools  by  aliens  incapable  of 
becoming  Americans. 

Have  They  a  Right  to  be  Offended! 
Efforts  to  curb  aliens  ineligible  to 
citizenship  first  took  form  in  1907. 
The  Japanese  government  bluffed  our 
Governor  and  State  Legislature  then, 
and  again  in  1911.  In  1913  U*e  entire 
Legislature,  in  executive  session  with 
Governor  Johnson  and  U.  S.  Secre- 
tary of  State  W.  J.  Bryan, -was  told  by 
Mr.  Bryan  that  it  must  not  pass  the 
Japanese  legislation  for  fear  of  of- 
fending a  friendly  power.  Governor 
Johnson  replied  that  the  question  was 
not  whether  we  would  offend  the  Jap- 
anese, but  whether  they  had  any  right 
to  be  offended.  Japanese,  or  any  other 
foreigners,  have  no  rights  except  what 
we  give  them.  They  may  reasonably 
expect  the  protection  of  our  laws;  and 
tolerant  Americans  generally  give 
them  more  than  that.  So  much  for 
the  fairness  pf  exclusion. 

The  Menace  at  First  Hand. 

"I  have  but  recently  returned  from 
Japan,  where  I  lived  for  six  years," 
writes  a  courageous  woman  now  liv- 
ing in  California.  "My  information  has 
been  gleaned  mostly  from  the  boys 


and  girls  whom  I  was  teaching  Eng- 
lish.. Not  from  what  grown  folks 
tell  one,  but  from  the  naive  chatter  of 
youths  and  children,  can  one  ascertain 
what  is  being  taught  in  schools  in 
Japan.  They  are  taught  that  they,  be- 
ing children  of  the  'Son  of  Heaven,' 
are  superior  to  all  foreigners  and 
that  .their  natural  destiny  is  to  bring 
all  other  peoples  to  subjection.  They 
are  all  quite  sure  of  the  "promised 
wat*  with  America."  The  teaching  of 
children  today  becomes  the  estab- 
lished fact  of  tomorrow;  and  Japan 
only  waits  the  day  to  test  America's 
stiength.  She  will  test  the  strength 
of  the  nations  to  the  utmost  in  order 
to  lorce  the  world  to  recognize  her 
people  as  equals.  The  moment  she  ac- 
complishes this,  the  end  of  the  white 
tnan  is  in  sight.  When  Japan  has 
taken  sufficient  iron  from  Shantung; 
when  she  has  amassed  enough  wealth 
from  Siberia;  when  she  has  stored 
enough  chemicals  from  Germany  and 
China,  Japan's  day  will  have  arrived. 
It  has  taken  only  forty  years  for  Ja- 
pan to  push  her  way  into  a  world 
power  of  the  first  class.  How  long 
will  it  take  her  to  make  ready  for  her 

It  sounds  like  "der  tag"  of  the  Huns, 
from  the  "Son  of  Heaven"  to  the  prep- 
arations for  war. 

"We  can't  avert  the  war.  The  causes 
are  too  well  established.    But  we  can 


tries,  recently  told  the  American  Le- 
gion: "Every  Japanese  born  in  Amer- 
ica legally  is  an  American  citizen;  di- 
vinely he  considers  himself  a  part  of 
the  Government  of  Japan  ready  to 
strike  against  his  legal  home  at  the 
word  of  the  Mikado,  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  whose  word  is  law  and  whose 
acts  are  infallible;  others  may  err, 
the  Mikado  never!  Such  fealty  to  an 
infallible  leader — this  is  the  peril  fac- 
ing America." 

More,  much  more,  was  said  to  show 
the  success  of  Japanese  in  begetting 
American  citizens  to  acquire  our  land 
and  control  our  industries,  finally  to 
control  our  laws  and  our  civilization. 

Besides  adopting  the  resolution  set 
forth  in  the  panel  accompanying  this 
article,  the  Senator  proposed  that 
National  legislation  was  a  necessary 
aid  to  State  legislation,  as  follows: 

1.  Cancellation  of  the  Gentlemen's 
Agreement."  This  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
keeping  Japanese  labor,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  out  of  Continental  United 
States.  Its  letter  and  its  spirit  are 
being  grossly  violated.  Even  if  they 
were  not,  the  fact  that  the  Japanese 
population  of  the  United  States  has  in- 
creased six-fold  since  1900,  while  the 
Chinese  population  has  decreased  over 
one-half,  is  sufficient  proof  that  the 
agreement  is  not  filling  its  avowed 
purpose  of  Japanese  exclusion,  and 


Early  Consideration  of  Japanese  Problem  Requested. 

The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative  I'nion  of  California,  at 
its  recent  convention  at  Oakdale,  Stanislaus  County,  adopted  the  follow- 
ing n  nan  im  on  sly  by  standing  vote: 

Whereat,  (1)  Our  recent  study  of  the  Japanese  question  in  this 
State  has  convinced  us  of  the  evils  from  continued  Japanese  immigra- 
tion; and  (2)  we  realize  that  if  this  condition  is  permitted  to  continue  it 
will  inevitably  lead  to  the  absorbing  of  communities  and  industries  by  the 
Japanese;  and  (3)  we  farther  realize  that  the  white  race  is  helpless 
against  the  economic  Competition  and  high  birth  rate  and  unassimilable 
character  of  the  Japanese;  and  (4)  we  realise  that  this  evil  can  be 
checked  to  a  great  extent  by  appropriate  State  legislation;  and  (5),  we 
are  convinced  that  the  people  of  this  State  have  sufficient  information 
concerning  this  question  to  justify  them  In  calling  upon  the  proper  state 
officials  for  the  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  may  be  required: 

Resolved,  That  we.  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative 
Union  of  America,  California  Division,  la  convention  assembled  this 
3d  day  of  December,  1919.  ask  Governor  William  D.  Stephens  to  call  a 
special  session  of  the  legislature  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  this  question  and  enacting  such  legislation  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable  tending  to  relieve  the  present  situation. 


avert  some  of  the  loss  that  will  other- 
wise be  ours,  by  driving  the  Japanese 
out  now;  by  taking  command  of  our 
own  food  supply  and  of  that  strong 
right  hand  ot.  the  navy,  the  fishing 
fleets  which  are  the  mine-layers  snd 
mine-sweepers  in  time  of  war.  Our 
fishing  fleets  are  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Japanese  and  practically  con- 
trolled by  them  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia. We  are  spending  millions  for  a 
great  naval  base  at  Honolulu.  There 
we  have  our  fleet  and  12,000  of  our 
people,  and  a  Japanese-manned  fish- 
ing fleet  ready  to  strew  their  mines 
before  our  war  vessels,  and  120,000 
Japanese  all  more  or  less  trained  in 
the  arts  of  war,  at  the  rear  of  our 
tiny  army.  Remember  that  Japan 
sunk  the  Russian  fleet  before  war  had 
been  declared." 

A  Japanese  clergyman  says,  "In 
1933  the  Japanese  will  control, the  sit- 
uation in  Honolulu,  an  American  city." 
The  "Japanese-American,"  a  Japanese 
paper  of  San  Francisco,  says:  "I 
firmly  believe  that  it  is  only  by  prop- 
agation of  the  great  Yamato  race  that 
we  can  solve  the  anti-Japanese  prob- 
lem. For  the  next  ten,  twenty,  fifty, 
or  one  hundred  years — Beget,  Beget! 
(Senator  Inman  has  observed  five  chil- 
dren under  school  age  in  one  Japanese 
home.)  The  American  people  have 
suddenly  changed  from  opposition  to 
Japan  to  fear  of  Japan." 

The  editor  of  the  Japanese  "New 
World"  derides  the  efforts  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  and  adds,  "Even 
the  laws  of  California  are  not  forever 
unchangeable.  The  day  will  come 
when  the  real  strength  of  the  Japa- 
nese will  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all 
such  laws." 

CapL  F.  B.  Whittemore,  who  has 
spent  many  years  in  Oriental  coun- 


that  it  should  be  abrogated. 

2.  Exclusion  of  "picture  brides." 
They  are  being  used  for  breeding  pur- 
poses in  carrying  out  Japan's  clearly 
defined  policy  of  "peacefully  penetrat- 
ing" the  United  States. 

3.  Rigorous  exclusion  of  Japanese 
as  immigrants.  Let  us  follow  in  this 
matter  the  example  set  by  Canada  and 
Australia,  and  keep  them  out 

4.  Confirmation  and  legalization  of 
the  policy  that  Asiatics  shall  be  for- 
ever barred  from  American  citizen- 
ship. 

5.  Amendment  to  Sec.  1,  of  Article 
XIV  of  the  Federal  Constitution  pro- 
viding that  no  child  born  in  the  United 
States  of  foreign  parents  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  American  citizen  unless 
both  parents  are  of  a  race  that  is  eli- 
gible to  citizenship. 

It  is  certainly  inconsistent  to  con- 
cede that  a  Japanese  who  comes  to 
this  country  at  one  year  of  age  is  un- 
desirable material  for  American  citi- 
zenship, and  yet  confer  such  citizen- 
ship unasked  on  the  Japanese  who  is 
born  here. 

Mr.  Inman  said  the  Legislature  had 
asked  the  Governor  to  call  a  special 
session,  but  the  Governor  objected 
that  he  did  not  yet  have  enough  facts. 
State  Director  of  Agriculture  G.  H. 
Hecke  later  said  that  California  must 
be  cultivated  by  the  Caucasian  race 
and' the  Governor  was  collecting  facts 
which  would  result  in  announcement 
of  a  definite  policy  in  due  time. 

Farmer — Labor  Alliance. 

Of  interest  equal  to  the  Japanese 
question  was  the  one  in  regard  to 
alliance  with  labor  unions.  Common- 
ly at  the  convention,  it  was  said  that 
such  an  alliance  worked  fine  locally, 
but  a  national  affiliation  was  not  de- 


sired. It.  was  admitted  that  the 
"Triple  Alliance"  of  Farmers'  Union, 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Pa- 
cific Co-operative  League  had  not 
functioned  very  actively.  But  the 
idea  of  producers  and  consumers  of 
farm  products  getting  close  enough 
together  to  eliminate  wasteful  middle- 
men was  uppermost  in  everybody's 
mind. 

Judge  Griffin  of  Modesto  poinb 
out  that  there  are  two  major  grouH 
in  America — farmers  and  laboring 
men.  All  other  groups,  including  fi- 
nanciers, business  men,  professional 
men,  etc.,  depend  for  their  prosperity 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  two  major 
groups.  All  proposed  legislation 
should  be  considered  with  reference  to 
its  effect  on  farmers  and  laboring 
men.  The  interests  of  these  two  great 
groups  are  in  the  long  run  practically 
the  same,  and  what  is  best  for  one  is 
best  for  the  other.  The  high  prices  of 
farm  products  are  not  due  to  the  deli- 
cate appetites  of  financiers  they  are 
due  to  the  husky  appetites  and  big 
families  of  laboring  men  when  them 
are  prosperous  enough  to  buy  fang 
products  in  quantity.  It  is  to  the  fai 
mers'  interests  that  laborers  should 
have  fair  working  conditions  aj|^ 
wages. 

President  D.  J.  Murphy  of  the  Call 
fornia  Federation  of  Labor  stated 
the  efforts  of  organized  labor  to  gi 
increased  wages  were  always  four 
five  jumps  behind  the  increasing  cost 
of  living,  and  there  seemed  no  end  to 
the  circle  except  for  all  groups  to  - 
get  together.  It  is  realized  that  wfT 
group  can  get  ahead  permanently  at 
the  expense  of  .other  groups.  All  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  should  be  run  by^ 
representatives  of  all  the  groups. 

Save  the  Progressive  Constitution.' 

Secretary  Paul  Scharrenberg  of 
same  organization  pointed  out 
no  labor  law  covers  the  farmers 
cause  the  farmers  asked  to  be  excuse 
There  is  a  useful  two-thirds  in  Amer 
ica  who  are  kept  at  odds  with  eac 
other  by  a  very  astute  one-third  whicb 
fattens  in  the  process.    Perhaps  the 
biggest  reason  for  farmers  and  labor 
ing  men  to  get  together  right  now 
the  probable  Constitutional  Convey 
tion  which  looms  in  the  near  fuU 
Without  co-operation  of  farmers  all 
laboring  men,  that  constitution  wl 
become  a  reactionary  instrument  as 
we  may  lose  the  reforms  for  which 
have  fought  in  recent  years.  Ther 
will  be  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  its  pro 
gressive  elements. 

Graduated  Land  Tax. 

The  stability  of  the  nation  depends 
largely  on  farm-owners  who  live  01 
their  farms.    We  are  drifting  awi 
from  that  condition.    The  Bureau  <■ 
Immigration  and  Housing  found  thaT 
over  half  of  the  land  in  eight  counties 
of  Southern  California  is  owned  bT 
274  people.    The  Federation  of  La 
and  the  Pacific  m  Co-operative  Lea; 
had  adopted  a  platform  which  was 
presented  to  the  Farmers'  I'nion  for 
endorsement.    One  of  its  planks  is  a  : 
graduated  land  tax  which  will  dis- 
courage large  holdings  and  encourage 
farm-owning  farm-operating  farmers.  • 

The  Japanese  question  originated 
111  the  cities  as  did  the  Chinese  ques- 
ton,  but  now  the  former  is  more  of 
farm  question  which  will  need 
help  of  labor  to  solve. 

Employment  Agency  Fees. 

School  teachers  now  have  to 
$30  to  flOO  to  a  private  employme 
agency  to  get  a  job  which  ought 
be  furnished  free  by  the  State  Boai 
of  Education.    One  of  the  planks 
the  platform  mentioned  is  to  limit  t 
fee  to  be  charged  by  any  private  ei 
ployment  agncy  to  10  per  cent  of 
first  month's  pay. 

University  Regents  Represent!  f  ! 

The  State  University  is  paid  for  by 
all  the  people,  but  is  governed  by  a 
board  of  Regents  appointed  for  15- 
year  terms.  There  is  no  adequate 
representation  of  wage-earners  or 
farmers  on  that  Board. 
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The  Bee  and  Orange  Combination 


The  orange  tree  furnishes  two  lib- 
eral crops;  first  a  generous  flow  of 
nectar,  which  If  bees  are  present  to 
harvest  it  may  be  stored  up  within  the 
hive  in  the  form  of  honey,  and  later 
a  crop  of  fruit,  says  Frank  C.  Pellett 
in  the  American  Fruit  Grower.  It 
has  only  been  within  recent  years  that 
the  fruit  growers  generally  have  come 
to  appreciate  fully  the  importance  of 
the  presence  of  bees  in  large  numbers 
in  the  orchards  at  blooming  time. 
Many  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted with  various  fruits  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent  the  pollination  is 
dependent  upon  the  honeybee.  In 
most  cases  it  has  been  shown  that 
while  under  favorable  conditions  a 
fairly  good  pollination  is  effected  by 
wild  bees,  the  honey-bee  is  the  only 
agency  which  can  be  controlled  to  the 
extent  of  insuring  their  presence  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  accomplish  the 
desired  result. 

If  weather  conditions  continue  fav- 
orable during  the  entire  period  of 
blooming,  a  much  smaller  number  of 
insects  will  be  able  to  carry  the  pollen 
from  flower  to  flower  until  enough  are 
fertilized  to  insure  a  profitable  crop. 
When,  as  often  happens,  especially 
with  apples,  weather  conditions  are 
unfavorable  with  only  now  and  then  a 
few  hours  when  insects  can  be  upon 
the  wing,  it  is  important  that  they  be 
present  in  very  large  numbers  if  a 
full  set  of  fruit  is  to  be  insured. 
Talne  of  Bees. 

However,  the  time  has  long  passed 
when  argument  was  necessary  to  con- 
vince the  progressive  fruit  grower  of 
the  value  of  bees  in  his  orchard.  The 
live  question  of  late,  is  how  to  get  the 
bees  at  the  proper  time.  In  many 
apple-growing  sections  the  orchard- 


ista  are  either  establishing  apiaries 
of  their  own  or  making  some  induce- 
ments to  commercial  beekeepers  to 
locate  bees  in  their  orchards.  These 
apiaries  usually  remain  in  the  same 
location  throughout  the  year. 

In  the  California  orange  groves, 
however,  there  is  usually  sufficient 
forage  to  support  the  bees  a  limited 
time  only.  While  the  orange  secretes 
nectar  very  freely  during  its  period  of 
bloom,  it  becomes  necessary  to  move 
the  bees  to  other  fields  as  soon  as  the 
blooming  period  is  over.  Migratory 
beekeeping  is  the  common  thing  in 
California  and  the  man  who  keeps  his 
bees  in  one  location  throughout  the 
year  is  rather  the  exception  than  the 
rule.  Some  of  the  extensive  bee- 
keepers move  as  many  as  three  or 
four  carloads  of  bees  to  the  orange 
groves  for  the  spring  crop.  This  mov- 
ing is  very  expensive  but  the  returns 
under  favorable  conditions  are  such 
as  to  make  it  profitable. 

Strong  Colonies  in  Spring. 

The  great  difficulty  with  the  bee- 
keeper is  to  get  his  colonies  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  store  surplus  so 
early  in  the  season.  Some  beemen 
take  their  bees  to  the  orange  in  a 
weakened  condition  and  build  them  up 
on  the  orange  flow  while  harvesting 
little  surplus.  Even  this  is  a  profit- 
able arrangement  for  both  fruit 
grower  and  beekeeper.  The  presence 
of  the  bees  serves  the  purpose  of  in- 
suring pollination,  while  the  bees  build 
up  in  fine  shape  for  the  next  honey- 
flow.  However,  when  the  great  possi- 
bilities of  surplus  honey  from  a  good 
orange  flow  are  considered  it  falls  far 
short  of  the  ideal.  More  and  more  are 
the  better  beekeepers  wintering  their 
colonfes  with  a  large  reserve  supply  of 


FREE— New  Book  on 

Fruit -Fog  Spraying! 

Every  fruit  grower  should  send  coupon  for  the 
book.  Read  why  Fruit-Fog,  the  scientifically 
atomized  super-spray,  is  the  ONLY  spray  fine 
enough  to  seek  out  and  kill  the  hidden  pests — 
millions  of  which  infest  the  microscopic  niches 
in  bark,  buds,  and  foliage  where  no  coarse  spray 
can  reach.  The  book  explains  why  this  amazing 
Fruit-Fog  thoroughness  is  adding  fortunes  to  fruit 
growers'  profits  each  year.  Send  coupon  now. 

FRUIT-FOG 

SPRAYERS 

Fruit-Fog  spray  is  produced  by  Hayes  300  lb.  high  pressure 
and  the  scientific  Hayes  nozzle.  Its  vapory  fineness  gives 
it  wonderful  adhering  power.  No  drops  form — no  solution 
wasted — no  buds  or  leaves  knocked  off— as  with  heavy, 
coarse,  low-pressure  sprays.  Fruit-Fog  Sprayers  are  skill- 
fully made  in  every  part  to  give  enduring  service  and 
greatest  efficiency  under  high  pressure.  Service  stations 
alt  over  the  U.  S.  assure  new  parts  within  24  hours  in  case 
of  accident.  The  Fairbanks-Morse  famous  "Z"  Engine 
means  supreme  engine  satisfaction. 

Valuable  Spraying  T?T>  T?l? 
Guide  Also  Sent  rrvJC/Hy 

Send  coupon  telling  us  how  many  fruit  trees  you  have  and 
their  average  age.  We'll  tell  you  the  style  Hayes  Sprayer 
best  suited  to  your  needs,  and  its  price.  We'll  also  send 
our  Big  FREE  BOOK  showing  50  styles  of  Hayes  Sprayers 
and  our  Valuable  SPRAYING  GUIDE.  Send  coupon 
below  today. 

HAYES  PUMP  &  PLANTER  CO. 

Department 
Galva,  111. 
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Hayes  Pump  Sc. 
Plan"*  r  Company 
Dept.  E      Galva,  III. 
Please  send,  FKEE  and  withoirt 
obligation,  your  Bis  New  Sprayer 
Book  and  valuable  Spraying  Guide. 
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honey  to  enable  the  bees  to  start 
brood-rearing  earlier  in  the  season. 
By  this  means  they  are  able  to  get  the 
bees  built  up  in  advance  of  the  flow 
from  orange  and  thus  harvest  a  good 
crop  of  surplus  honey  from  this 
source.  It  is  only  the  strong  colonies 
of  bees  which  store  the  big  crops,  and 
it  helps  the  beekeeper  but  little  if  his 
colonies  become  strong  after  the  flow 
of  nectar  has  ceased. 

The  flow  from  orange  is  remarkable 
at  times.  The  nectar  is  secreted  in 
such  abundance  that  horses  and  men 
at  work  in  the  orchards  are  drenched 
with  it  According  to  California  bee- 
keepers with  whom  the  writer  has 
talked,  it  lasts  about  three  weeks, 
sometimes  slightly  longer.  It  takes 
21  days  from  the  time  the  egg  is  laid 
for  the  worker  honeybee  to  reach  ma- 
turity, and  several  days  more  elapse 
before  she  goes  to  the  field  to  gather 
nectar.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
beekeeper  who  comes  to  the  orange 
flow  with  weak  colonies  cannot  rear 
young  bees  in  time  to  profit  much 
from  the  nectar  available.  To  quote 
George  De  Muth  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  he  rears  his  bees 
on  the  honeyflow,  instead  of  for  the 
honey-flow.  For  this  reason  but  a 
small  part  of  the  possible  honey  from 
orange  is  ever  harvested. 

Some  Honey  Records. 

In  1918  a  beekeeper  near  Porters- 
ville  extracted  171  pounds  of  orange 
honey  from  one  colony  in  ten  days' 
time.  In  addition  more  than  half  as 
much  more  was  extracted  before  the 
flow  was  ended.  Four  hundred  colo- 
nies of  bees  in  one  yard  averaged  sixty 
pounds  each  of  surplus  from  orange. 


A  flow  of  nectar  of  this  kind  is  su_ 
cient  to  induce  a  beekeeper  to  mo~ 
his  bees  a  long  distance.  Some  Ca 
fornia  beemen  move  three  to  fto 
times  in  a  year.  One  man  moves  fro 
the  almond  belt  to  orange.  Frc 
there  he  moves  to  the  Sacramento 
San  Joaquin  valleys  where  seeds  _ 
grown  commercially  and  later  again 
moves  the  bees  to  the  alfalfa  fields. 
While  the  honey  crop  is  never  certain, 
there  are  few  years  that  the  beekeeper 
fails  to  get  a  profitable  return  from 
one  or  more  sources,  where  so  many 
are  available. 

The  interests  of  the  beekeeper  anJ 
fruit  grower  are  mutual.  Without  th 
bees  the  nectar  becomes  a  waste  pro- 
duct, doing  nobody  any  good.  Not 
only  this  but  the  pollination  of  the 
fruit  trees  is  never  certain  without 
their  assistance.  The  prosperity  of 
beekeeper  and  fruit  grower  are  there- 
fore interdependent.  While  at  times 
their  interests  clash,  there  is  a  growing 
tendency  for  each  to  appreciate  his 
dependence  upon  the  other  and  mani- 
fest a  willingness  to  meet  the  other 
fellow  half  way.  The  time  has  long 
past  when  indifferent  methods  at 
either  fruit  growing  or  beekeeping 
succeed.  Each  is  a  highly  developed 
specialty  requiring  the  most  expert 
attention  for  best  results.  With  bet- 
ter methods  comes  greater  prosperity 
to  both. 


Fertility  of  the  farm  means  more 
success  in  farming,  and  this  fertility 
depends  upon  the  proper  use  of  fer- 
tilizers. Manure,  both  liquid  and 
solid,  should  be  taken  care  of  careful- 
ly and  hauled  to  the  fields  often. 


The  Efficient 

Direct-Connected 

Motor -Driven  Pump 

— with  Water  Seal 

The  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  a  concern  with  36  years'  reputation 
behind  it,  offers  a  pride-product  in  this  outfit. 

It  is  built  to  eliminate  pumping  troubles,  and  deliver  the  largest 
possible  volume  of  water  at  a  minimum  expense. 

The  motor  is  staunch  and  reliable — the  unit  is  compact — and 
the  pump  is  the  best  of  the  centrifugal  type  that  has  ever  been 
developed. 

Water  Sealed — Water  Balanced 

Stuffing  box  troubles  are  prevented  by  a  generous  water  seal. 
The  shaft  is  completely  surrounded  where  it  enters  the  case.  Loss 
of  priming  is  minimized.  The  packing  need  not  be  cinched  down 
so  it  cuts  the  shaft. 
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An  automatic  water  balance  reduces 
friction.  An  oversize  outboard  bearing 
insures  against  vibration. 

In  short,  the  outfit  provides  the 
strongest,  most  efficient  direct  con- 
nected pump  and  motor  that  anyone  can 
use. 

"Bean"  Universal 

Direct-Connected 

Motor-Driven  Pump 

Mail  the  coupon  for  full  information.  When 
you  get  it  you'll  want  the  pump. 

Both  suction  and  discharge  adjustable  at  any 
angle.  Other  desirable  features.  Let  us  tell  you 
what  they  are. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

311  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 
Branches:  Fresno — Los  Angeles 
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Fine  Valencia  Orchard  in  Tulare  County 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

Valencia  orange  trees  are  naturally 
alternate-year  producers  as  are  some 
other  fruits;  that  is,  a  big  yield  will 
be  followed  by  a  smaller  yield,  that 
by  a  big  yield  again,  and  so  on,  unless 
unfavorable  weather  or  other  cond?- 
tions  step  in.  Last  season  was  the 
low  year  on  one  of  the  oldest  and  fin- 
est Valencia  orchards  near  Lindsay, 
but  in  1918  21  %  acres  brought  in 
$34,072.44,  and  it  now  has  a  crop  com- 
ing of  similar  size — whatever  prices 
will  be.  This  year  the  returns  were 
$17,000,  round  numbers.  This  orchard 
S  23  years  old  and  was  planted  the 
second  year  of  Tulare  county's  citrus 
development  For  the  past  five  years 
the  ranch,  of  which  the  Valencias  are 
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SULPHUR 

It  baa  been  proven 
*h  nnd  no  recommend- 

L-_aRa0'  ed  by  the  University 
of  California  that 
if  you  sulphur  your 
grnpe  vines  and  or- 
chards 6  times  they 
will  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand 
Velvet  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  also 
EAGLE  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Soufre, 
packed  In  double 
sncks,  are  the  fluff- 
iest and  PUREST 
nulphnrs  that 
money  can  buy;  the 
best  for  vineyards; 
the  best  for 
blenching  purposes,  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
Impalpable  Powder,  104%  pure,  In 
double  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting  and  mak- 
ing Paste  Sulphur. 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use 
our  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REFINED 
FLOUR  SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish 
you  this  Sulphur  at  such  a  low  price 
that  It  wonld  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
NOlutlon  and  net  you  a  profit  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  out  in  labor  for  spray- 
ins;  your  orchard,  even  if  you  pay  your 
men  $4  per  day  for  making  the  solution 
and  applying  same. 

.  To  create  additional  available  plant 
food,*  drill  into  the  soil  100  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure. 
This  has  Increased  various  crops  up  to 
500%. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Dust,  Dusting 
Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc.,  and  "Anchor" 
Brand  Standard  LIME-SULPHUR  SO- 
LUTION 33  deg.  Be.  Fungicides  and 
Insecticides.  Carried  in  stock  and 
mixed  to  order. 

Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET" t  nlso  booklet  "NEW  USES  FOR 
SULPHUR."     Price-list,  nnd  Samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO 

624  California  St-  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  871. 


The  Famous 
Hardie  Junior 

IS  A  SEAL  POWER  SPEATEE 

150-gal.  tank,  1%  h.  p.  engine, 
Magneto  ignition,  pumping  capac- 
ity 4  gal.  per  minute,  splendid  truck, 
2-25'  best  spray  hose,  2-10'  spray 
rods  and  nozzles,  complete  for 

$340.00 
Hardie  Orchard  Gun,  $12 


The  Hardie  Mfg.  Co. 

224  N.  Los  Angeles  St 
Los  Angeles 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco*  Cat 
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merely  a  part,  has  been  managed  by 

McKee  Mhoon  of  Lindsay. 

It  is  on  sandy  loam  10  feet  deep,  and 
it  is  irrigated  with  approximately  an 
inch  of  water  per  acre.  For  several 
years  back,  10  tons  of  stable  manure, 
costing  |4.00  per  ton,  has  been  applied 
per  acre  every  other  year;  also  a  half- 
ton  of  commercial  fertilizer.  Recently 
the  amount  of  commercial  fertilizer 
used  has  been  greatly  increased. 
Steamed  bone  meal  and  tankage  are 
especially  favored  for  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. 

Like  most  early  plantings  part  of 
the  Valencias  are  only  20  feet  apart, 
and  so  are  crowded.  A  couple  of 
years  ago  Mr.  Mhoon  tried  taking  out 
half  of  the  trees  on  part  of  the  or- 
chard, removing  alternate  trees  on  al- 
ternate rows,  and  the  yJeld  per  tree 
on  this  part  was  not  only  much 
greater,  but  the  yield  per  acre  was 
increased.  No  comparative  records 
were  kept  upon  this  matter,  but  more 
boxes  seemed  to  be  pulled  out  than 
on  the  rest  of  the  place.  The  skirts 
of  the  uncrowded  trees  were  well 
filled  with  fruit;  and  before,  this  part 
had  been  too  shaded  to  have  much  of 
anything  upon  it.  Low  fruit  is  hfgh 
quality  fruit  and  a  good  set  there 
means  a  heavy  yield. 

This  orchard  has  what  is  considered 
the  bonanza  tree  of  the  variety.  Nat- 
urally, it  is  a  border  tree,  where  it 
has  plenty  of  room;  but  most  of  the 
trees  around  it  are  good  too.  Last 
year  It  bore  24  boxes;  22  boxes  in 
1918;  12  boxes  in  1917;  and  15  boxes 
in  1916.  It  is  a  very  large  tree  and 
has  a  tremendous  bearing  surface. 


SETTING  TREES  STRAIGHT. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

One  of  the  finest  looking  orange  or- 
chards in  the  district  in  which  it  is 
located  had  a  peculiar  start.  The 
owner  wanted  things  done  right  and 
had  the  rows  staked  beautifully — in 
perfect  line  in  every  direction.  Next, 
he  had  the  greatest.care  taken  to  have 
the  trees  set  exactly  in  the  place  of 
the  stakes.  Then  he  had  a  stream  of 
water  run  down  each  row  to  settle  the 
dirt  around  the  trees,  just  as  was  re- 
quired. But — as  the  dirt  settled  when 
the  water  went  around  it,  the  trees 
bent  this  way  and  that  way  until  they 
were  a  terrible  looking  lot,  and  he 
was  too  busy  elsewhere  to  have  them 
straightened  until  it  was  too  late  to 
straighten  them.  For  two  years  the 
rows  were  an  eye-sore,  but  as  the 
branches  grew  and  drooped  the  slope 
of  the  trunks  was  hid  and  now  noth- 
ing can  be  seen  but  trees  a  man  could 
be  proud  to  own.  With  most  fruit 
varieties  the  irregular  slant  of  the 
trunks  would  still  be  apparent. 

Moral:  When  starting  a  young  or- 
chard don't  do  two  jobs  well  and  neg- 
lect a  third,  but  look  after  every  job. 
Be  sure  in  particular  that  if  you  get 
the  trees  lined  well,  the  settling  irri- 
gation does  not  undo  your  labors. 


PLANTING  FRUIT  FOR  SUCCESSION 
OF  RIPENING. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bond  Press.) 

In  planting  an  orchard,  it  is  well 
to  consider  a  succession  of  .fruits 
which  will  keep  the  same-sized  crew 
busy  from  early  summer  until  fall. 
Thus  one  family  may  care  for  quite 
an  orchard.  Mrs.  E.  V.  Coleman  of 
Stani'slaus  county  has  sixty  acres, 
most  of  it  planted  many  years  ago, 
which  illustrates  this  point  A  few 
cherries  and  "French"  apricots  are 
first  to  be  harvested  here.  When  they 
have  been  dried,  Crawford  peaches 
were  ready,  but  these  have  been 
taken  out.  Muirs  followed  the  Craw- 
fords,  and  Salways  then  came  on  for 
canning  or  drying.  Sugar  prunes  are 
being  put  on  a  block  to  just  precede 
the  French  prunes.  Nonpareil,  Ne 
Plus,  and  Drake  almonds  come  in  the 
order  named  along  with  the  French 
prunes.  Olives  follow  them  and  are 
befng  picked  as  this  is  written.  For 
picking  and  drying  equipment,  2,400 
boxes  and  3,600  six-foot  trays  have 


been  ample.  Three  horses  do  all  the 
work  with  occasional  extra  hired 
horses.    The  succession  has  proved 


very  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint 

of  keeping  a  moderate-sized  crew  busy 
the  entire  harvesting  season. 


[This  is  one  of  a  series] 

DesA  Top  o.nd 
Die  BfccK 

A  varnished  horse  would  soon  die. 

A  tree  sprayed  with  a  material 

Leaving  a  sticky,  gummy,  non-porous  residue, 

Or  caustic  deposit  year  after  year, 

Will  feel  the  effects  sooner  or  later; 

Its  proper  functioning  is  arrested, 

Or  its  bark  is  hardened  and  "bound". 

ZENO 

Leaves  no  residue,  and  at  the  same  time 
Softens  the  bark  and  cleanses  the  tree — 

The  result  is  a  more  vigorous,  resistant  tree; 
Better  fruit  and  more  of  it. 

ZENO 

Is  an  internationally  used 

Miscible  oil  spray,  and  these  are  reasons  why 

It  has  proved  the  best  by  years  of  test. 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Eastbay  Chemical  Co.,  Inc. 

(formerly  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.) 

of  Emeryville  Station  [Oakland]  California  . 

T.  O.  McCLURE,  Director  of  Research 

[Zeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company, 
Exchange,  or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 


MR.  FARMER,  WHAT 
MEASURES  YOUR  SUCCESS? 


Tour  acreage  ?  The  quality  of  your  corn  or  alfalfa?  Tour  farm-  . 
ing  methods?    NO!    THE  NET  PROFIT  IN  DOLLARS  YOU 
HATE  IN  THE  BANK! 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  of  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

is  a  state-wide,  non-profit,  co-operative  Association  of  alfalfa  and 
cornr  producers,  marketing  ALL  of  the  crops  of  ALL  members. 
The  duty  of  the  Association  is  to  properly  DISTRIBUTE  what 
you  produce,  thereby  stabilizing  the  market  and  price,  benefiting 
the  consumer  and  getting  a  better  ;price  for  TOU,  the  producer. 

Be  a  member— .learn  how  this  is  being  accomplished  BIGHT 
NOW.  For  information,  write  to 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  of  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

Main  Office:  525  Central  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles. 
Branch  Offices:  Oakland  Bakersfield  Ferris 

Fresno  Lancaster  El  Centro 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


KROGH 


Single  Since  Motor  Driven  Pomp 


PUMPS 


nbnolutcly    hydranlleally   and  automatically 
water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 
AJeo  DEEP  WELL  TURBINE  PUMPS  for  bored  well*  10-lnrb  diameter  and  up. 

 Write  for  Bulletins  — 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Fraaclaec,  OaL 
Branch  Sale*  Office  at  Loa  *«flai 


KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 
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TOP  DRESSING  TALKS,  NO.  2 

—      Feed  Your  Wheat 

"Sulphate  of  Ammonia  was  applied  to  the  growing 
grain  on  February  11th  at  the  rate  of  200  pounds 
per  acre  and  the  yield  of  wheat  was  increased  from 
822  pounds  per  acre  to  2,114  pounds  per  acre:  an 
increase  of  157  per  cent" 

The  above  is  an  extract  from  California  Experiment  Station  Circular 
Mo.  172.    The  results  of  this  Station's  investigations  for  several  years 
past  have  shown  that  the  depleted  yields  of  wheat  on  continuously 
_  cropped  lands  are  due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  available  nitrogen. 

For  greatest  profits  top  dress  all  crops  needing  nitrogen  with  the  great  American  Ammoniate. 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

It  is  the  only  safe  and  economical  carrier  of  nitrogen  for  California  soils.  It 
does  not  injure  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article  that  has  done  you  good 
service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 
_       Arcadian  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screened  grade,  made  fine  and  dry  for  top  dressing 
purposes.    Ammonia  25  %  %  guaranteed.    Made  in  U.  S.  A. 

FOB  SALE  BY 

CALIFORNIA;  San  Francisco:  Hawaiian  Fertiliser  Co..  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.. 
Pacific  Quano  &  Fertilizer  Co..  Western  Meat  Co..  California  Fertilizer  Works.  Los  Angeles: 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co..  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.,  Agricultural  Chemical 
Works.  Hauser  Packing  Co..  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co..  Ltd.,  Southern  California  Fertilizer  Co. 
OREGON:  North  Portland:  Union  Meat  Co. 


For  information 
M  to  applica- 
tion, write 


Agricultural 
Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cai. 


Company 


-fruit 

Tree 

DO  YOU  INTEND 
PLANTING  THIS 


SEASON? 

If  so,  you  should  place  your  orders  at  once. 
The  demand  is  heavy  a,nd  many  varieties 
will  be  scarce. 

We  specialize  in  fruit-bearing  trees  and 
our  Catalogue  contains  very  complete  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  best  known  varieties. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  thinking  of  planting,  character  of 
the  soil,  water,  etc.  We  are  always  glad  to  answer  questions  or 
to  advise  with  planters  as  to  what  is  best  suited  to  their  soils 
and  localities. 


Write 
For  a 

Copy  ©f 

Our  New 

Catalogue 


Fresno  Nursery  C°. 

Fresno.  Calif, 


P.  O.  Box  615-P 


PRUNE  TREES 

THAT  PRODUCE 


When  it  comes  to  trees,  it  pays  to 
plant  the  best  Our  trees  are  all 
budded  from  parent  stock  of  proven 
productiveness  and  quality.  The 
scions  are  carefully  selected  by  trained 
experts  and  the  budding  is  done  in  the 
most  skillful  and  scientific  way. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


Elmer  Bros  Nurs  erij 


"Ikt  Nursery  that  Helped  to  Make  Sanla  Clara  Valle>  famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  California 


Is  Nursery  Stock  Scarce?-Plant  Alfalfa 


(Wrltteo  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.) 


As  a  result  of  war  conditions,  the 
supplies  of  most  kinds  of  nursery 
stock  are  so  limited  that  many  per- 
sons who  would  like  to  plant  fruit 
trees  will  be  unable  to  do  so  next 
spring  unless  they  have  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  in  their  orders 
early.  In  spite  of  that  fact,  there  is 
still  the  possibility  of  substituting  al- 
falfa, not  as  a  permanent  crop,  but  as 
a  preparation  for  fruit,  in  a  way  that 
may  mean  bigger  dividends  in  the  long 
run  than  immediate  tree  planting. 

For  example,  at  the  Fresno  Farm 
Bureau  picnic,  a  group  of  fruit  men 
were  discussing  raw  land  and  one 
mentioned  that  well  leveled  new  land 
near  him  was  selling  at  $200  per  acre, 
but  that  the  "same  kind  of  land  in  al- 
falfa was  selling  for  $300  per  acre. 
The  price  in  each  case  was  based  on 
its  value  for  trees  or  vines.  Wylie 
Giffen,  head  of  the  Raisin  Association 
and  a  very  extensive  rancher,  re- 
marked: "I  would  say  that  the  alfalfa 
land  was  a  better  buy  at  $300  than 
the  new  land  at  $200."  The  chorus 
echoed,  "You  bet  it  is." 

Therefore,  if  a  person  cannot  get 
the  nursery  stock  he  wants,  common 
sense  suggests  that  he  will  add  a  full 
$100  per  acre  to  the  value  of  his  land 
by  planting  alfalfa  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible and  plowing  it  under  in  the  win- 
ter of  1920-21  before  tree  planting 
time.  Forgetting  about  what  the 
alfalfa  brings  in  during  the  summer, 
the  increased  fertility,  the  way  the 
roots  will  have  opened  the  soil  deep- 
ly, and  mellowed  it  up,  it  will  be  like 
making  $100  per  acre,  less  expenses. 
In  addition,  the  more  rapid  growth  of 
the  trees  or  vines,  on  account  of  the 
increased  soil  fertility,  will  nearly 
make  the  later  planted  trees  catch  up 
with  the  early  planted  trees  on  rawer 
soil,  so  the  income  will  be  nearly  as 
quick  in  coming  after  all. 

There  is  also  the  alfalfa  crop  of 
the  summer  to  add  profits  .to  perma- 
nent value.    Fall  planting  on  good  land 


would  have  given  nearly  as  much  hay 
next  year  as  a  two-year-old  stand. 
Early  spring  planting  may  run  only 
two  or  three  tons  short,  depending 
upon  location,  care,  and  the  nature  of 
the  soil.  The  yield  certainly  ought  to 
be  enough  to  pay  all  expenses,  in- 
cluding labor,  and  some  profits  be- 
sides. Where  growth  is  slow  in  start- 
ing there  is  all  the  more  reason  for 
putting  some  life  in  the  soil  by  grow- 
ing a  deep-rooted  legume  like  alfalfa. 

Also,  the  proposition  of  growing 
alfalfa  in  an  orchard  is  meeting  more 
and  more  favor.  With  this  in  pros- 
pect it  would  be  feasible  to  plant  the 
orchard  land  solid  to  alfalfa,  irrigat- 
ing in  the  direction  of  the  rows,  then 
next  year,  before  planting  the  trees, 
plowing  a  strip  eight  to  twelve  feet 
wide  where  the  trees  are  to  be  planted, 
throwing  the  soil  toward  the  center 
to  make  levees,  with  the  dead  furrows 
where  the  trees  are  to  be,  harrowing 
and  cultivating  to  get  the  soil  in  nice 
shape  before  planting. 

In  many  orchards  it  is  the  rule,  in- 
stead of  checking  up,  as  one  would  do 
in  a  regular  alfalfa  planting,  to  lay 
out  deep  furrows  down  each  tree  row 
and  irrigating  through  them.  Sow  the 
seed  and  harrow  it  in,  then  as  the  last 
thing,  run  the  furrows.  These  fur- 
rows flatten  out  in  time,  but  still 
carry  the  water  nicely.  Irrigating  is 
done  exactly  the  same  as  in  a  culti- 
vated orchard,  only  no  cultivation  is 
needed.  Mowing  the  alfalfa  is  more 
difficult  than  without  these  furrows, 
but  under  any  conditions  it  is  harder 
to  handle  alfalfa  in  an  orchard  than 
in  the  open. 

Whether  it  is  planned  to  keep  t4 
falfa  in  the  orchard  or  not.  the  good 
that  alfalfa  does  to  the  soil,  and  the 
income  it  gives  in  the  meantime,  make 
it  well  worth  while  figuring  on  put- 
ting out  alfalfa  where  trees  are  to  be, 
in  those  places  where  no  trees  c»n  be 
secured  for  a  year. 


Walnut  Growers  Spray  Company 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


The  codling  worm  and  walnut 
aphis  have  been  spreading  from  dis- 
trict to  district.  If  they  haven't 
reached  your  section,  the  most  profit- 
able insurance  you  can  take  out  is  to 
join  all  other  walnut  growers  in  an 
effective  campaign  to  control  these 
pests  where  they  exist  already.  This 
is  the  philosophy  of  the  California 
Walnut  Growers'  Association  in  ask- 
ing its  affiliated  local  organizations 
to  subscribe  pro-rata  for  stock  in  the 
"Walnut  Growers'  Spray  Mfg.  Co.," 
which  is  to  have  the  same  board  of 
directors  as  the  Association.  Since 
the  sales  department  obtained  better 
prices  than  they  expected  for  some 
walnuts  which  were  still  on  hand  when 
final  settlements  for  last  year's  crop 
were  made  with  the  Associations,  they 
have  $25,000  on  hand  for  which  they 
have  no  specified  use  other  than  to 
distribute  pro  rata  to  the  locals. 
They  now  propose  to  make  it  easy  for 
the  local  associations  to  subscribe  for 
stock  in  the  spray  company  by  sug- 
gesting that  each  one  take  a  block  of 
$10  shares  to  equal  its  proportion  of 
the  unexpected  $25,000  surplus-  So 
the  new  enterprise  will  cost  the  grow- 
ers nothing,  from  one  viewpoint.  Its 
authorized  capital  is  $50,000,  but  the 
$25,000  already  on  hand  is  believed  to 
be  enough  for  present  purposes. 

The  spray  company  is  to  manufac- 
ture dust  sprays  under  the  superin- 
tendency  of  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  of  the 
University  of  California,  who  devel- 
oped this  system  of  controlling  walnut 
pests.    He  has  been  making  various 


dust  sprays  for  experiment  and  com- 
mercial use,  especially  with  reference 
to  aphis,  with  w  mill  of  seven  tons' 
capacity  per  day  in  the  Goleta  Walnut 
Growers'  warehouse  in  Santa  Barbara 
county.  It  is  considered  certain  that 
next  season  a  great  deal  more  than 
twice  as  much  dust  spray  will  be  used 
as  ever  before.  To  provide  it  nl 
quires  enlarged  capacity-  Th  Goleta 
people  need  their  floor  space  and 
freight  is  unnecessarily  burdensome 
to  and  from  that  point  for  dust  spray 
purposes.  So  the  new  project  is  get- 
ting quarters  large  enough  in  Los 
Angeles  to  take  care  of  any  imme- 
diate growth  in  the  demand.  The  Go- 
leta machinery  has  already  been 
shipped. 

Dust  sprays  are  to  be  sold  to  ev-« 
erybody,  the  outsiders  paying  a  price 
that  will  reduce  the  cost  to  members 
of  the  Association.  The  codling  worm 
has  not  yet  proved  controllable  by. 
this  method,  but  there  is  reason  to  ex- 
pect next  season's  work  to  show  satis- 
factory results.  The  same  is  true  of 
red  spider.  And  there  is  a  possibility 
of  finding  a  way  to  control  walnut 
blight. 

Similar  materials  will  be  manu- 
factured for  use  of  vegetable  growers 
who  are  troubled  by  aphis,  thrips,  etc.  r 
Since  nicotine  sulphate  seems  the 
most  promising  and  effective  property 
of  the  sprays,  Prof.  Smith  hopes  to 
start  some  tobacco  growing  in  South- 
ern California  to  provide  one  of  the 
raw  materials  for  the  new  spray. 


which  za\te  (tkrant  do  you 
want: 


There  are  two  common  varieties  of 
Zante  currants,  the  black  and  the 
white.  The  Service  Department  of 
the  California  Associated  Raisin  Co. 
points  out  the  superior  quality  of  the 
Black  Corinth  and  the  better  demand 


— two  reasons  for  recommending  this 
variety.  All  growers  interested  in 
Zante  currants  of  any  variety  should 
send  their  names  to  the  Raisin  Co.,  or.V 
to  the  U-  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  De- 
partment will  shortly  issue  two  bul- 
letins on  cultural  information  that 
will  help  greatly  in  making  this  new 
grape  profitable  in  California. 
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STRAW  A  VALUABLE  FERTIL- 
IZER FOR  ORCHARDS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Wheat  straw  in  large  quantities  is 
being  purchased  by  the  noted  Merry- 
man  fruit  ranch  in  Tulare  county  from 
a  grain  grower  in  the  vicinity  for  the 
sake  of  the  way  it  can  be  used  to 
provide  fertilizer.  Its  value  is  such 
that  a  price  of  $8.50  a  ton,  delivered, 
is  paid  for  it. 

This  straw  is  first  used  for  bedding 
in  the  stables  and  then  hauled  out  in 
the  orchard.  In  this  way  the  fertil- 
izing value  of  the  liquid  manure  is 
added  to  the  plant  food  in  the  straw 
and  the  liquid  manure  helps  to  rot 
the  straw  too.  New  bedding  is  put  in 
the  stables  every  afternoon  and  the 
stalls  are  cleaned  out  the  next  day. 
-None  of  the  liquid  manure  goes  to 
waste  under  this  method,  and  most  of 
the  potash  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
nitrogen  that  would  otherwise  be 
wasted  is  saved.  This  is  considered  of 
such  high  value  that  hay  would  likely 
be  used  as  bedding  if  straw  or  other 
cheap  stuff  was  not  available. 
Fertilize  in  Furrows. 

The  method  of  using  barnyard  ma- 
nure on  this  ranch  is  to  apply  it  in 
deep  furrows,  where  it  will  certainly 
get  to  the  roots  and  loss  of  ammonia 
in  the  air  will  be  prevented.  A  lister 
on  a  subsoiler  is  run  down  and  back 
in  a  tree  row,  making  two  furrows 
from  14  to  20  inches  deep  not  far 
from  the  drip  of  the  tree,  and  the  ma- 
nure as  it  comes  fresh  from  the  stable 
is  thrown  right  in  this  furrow.  The 
dirt  is  then  thrown  back  upon  it, 
either  with  a  plow  or  an  inverted  V, 
and  quick  and  complete  decay  takes 
place. 

One  of  the  main  troubles  with  broad- 
casting fertilizer  in  orchards  is  that 
the  plant  food  stays  too  close  to  the 
surface  where  the  tree  roots  cannot 
reach  it.  By  the  method  used  here 
the  roots  can  get  everything. 

An  immense  amount  of  barnyard  ma- 
nure is  purchased  by  this  ranch,  in 
addition  to  what  is  secured  from  the 
ranch  livestock.  As  much  as  20  tons 
per  acre  is  put  on  at  an  application. 

The  furrow  system  of  fertilization 
has  proved  a  great  success  in  develop- 
ing new  growth  and  strengthening  the 
trees.  It  has  proved  as  good  in  prac- 
tice as  in  theory,  and  after  all,  re- 
sults are  what  counts. 


INTEREST  IN  PITTED  PRUNES. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Pitted  prunes  have  never  become  so 
popular  as  seeded  raisins,  though  they 
have  been  on  the  market  at  least  a 
decade,  according  to  Geo.  D.  Gilman, 
Santa  Clara  manager  for  Guggenhime 
Co.  His  firm  and  Rosenberg  Bros, 
began  pitting  prunes  about  1908  or 
1909.  One  firm  pitted  a  lot  and  lost 
heavily  because  the  fruit  soured. 

Better  methods  seem  to  have  been 
found,  however,  for  something  around 
100  to  200  tons  a  year  have  been  mar- 
keted in  this  form  ever  since.  Last 
year  the  business  increased  greatly  on 
account  of  the  Government  demand. 
Some  of  the  prunes  pitted  then  are 
still  in  Mr.  Gilman's  possession,  in 
good  condition.  Most  of  them  gener- 
ally go  into  immediate  consumption. 
Not  many  except  the  smaller  sizes  are 
pitted,  and  the  chief  reason  for  the 
process  seems  to  be  to  help  market 
the  small  prunes.  The  loss  in  weight 
is  estimated  at  only  30  per  cent  on  the 
80-90  size.  The  California  Prune  and 
Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  have  announced 
that  they  intend  to  put  in  the  most 
up-to-date  machinery  for  this  pur- 
pose. Perhaps  with  their  advertising 
campaign,  consumption  of  pitted 
prun«s  will  be  greatly  increased. 

PEAR    TREES    MADE    TO  BEAR 
EARLY. 


Fruit  spurs  were  encouraged  on 
young  pear  trees  grown  by  \V.  A.  Cald- 
well of  El  Dorado  county,  so  that  at 
five  years  old  the  trees  bore  an  aver- 
age of  2%  boxes  per  tree;  and  last 
season  at  six  years  old  they  bore  three 
boxes  average  of  standard  Bartletts. 
The  system  is  to  bend  the  canes  over 
and  tie  them  there  when  the  trees  are 
two  years  old  and  thereafter.  This 
checked  the  sap  from  its  vertical  ca- 
reer and  induced  fruit  buds  and  spurs 
to  start  much  earlier  than  normal. 


It  Excels  in  Orchard  Work 

■  ~  \ 

ORCHARD  work  demonstrates  the  unusual  adapt- 
ability of  the  Bates  Steel  Mule. 

Fact  is,  that  California  fruit  growers  pronounce  it  the 
ideal  tractor  for  orchard  cultivation. 

Its  design  is  low  and  narrow,  allowing  the  tillage  of 
the  soil  close  up  to  the  trees  without  a  chance  of  injury 
to  the  low  hung  branches,  and  the  short  turning 
radius  of  only  16  feet  enables  a  thorough  cultivation 
of  the  ground. 

The  Bates  Steel  Mule  with  its  Crawler  type  of  traction 
will  not  pack  the  ground  as  its  ground  pressure  is  but 
3V2  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Think  what  this  advantage  means  in  your  orchard. 

We  have  an  interesting  and  instructive 
catalog  which  mill  be  mailed  you 
for  the  asking.     W rite  for  it  today. 


F.  T.  BRILES 
214-216  N.  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


J.  M.  CONLEY  CO.,  Inc. 
417-423  E.  Weber  St. 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Manufactured  by 
BATES  MACHINE  &  TRACTOR  CO. 
951  Benton  St.,  Joliet,  111. 


There  is 

a  "REX" 
for  every 

Orchard  Trouble 


Originated  by  Agricultural  Experts. 
Compounded  under  Direct  Supervision  of 
Careful  and  Capable  Chemists. 

18  REX  SPRAYS 

SULPHUR  COMPOUNDS — OILS — SOAPS 
ARSENICAL  COMPOUNDS— BORDEAUX. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Bulletins 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  CO. 

BENICIA,  CALIF. 


-  "<2?J£X  SPJR/iJrs  —  The  Standard  for  20 years 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 


Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent 
Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pare. 
Nitrate  of  Lime  euppliea  Nitrogen  in  the 
most    available    form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  November. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
811  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAUSER'S 
ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOB 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send  for  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells  You  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Las  Angeles,  California 


o  10 
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Warehouses  for  Grain  Sorghums 


(Written  for  Pacific  Kara]  Press  by  Manager 

That  many  of  the  most  important 
and  productive  sections  of  California 
where  Milo  Maize  and  Egyptian  Corn 
are  grown  will  have  extensive  ware- 
housing facilities  for  taking  care  of 
these  two  crops  during  1920,  is  the 
present  indication  from  advices  reach- 
ing officials  of  the  Alfalfa  Growers  of 
California,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Growers  of  grain  sorghums  through- 
out the  State  have  felt  the  necessity 
for  warehouses  for  the  proper  care  of 
their  crops  after  harvesting,  for  years ; 
and  during  the  last  few  months 
definite  action  has  been  taken  by 
growers  in  several  sections  to  estab- 
lish permanent  warehouses  in  such  a 
way  and  in  such  locations  as  will 
benefit  the  greatest  number  of  grow- 
ers in  each  district. 

The  warehousing  move  is  being 
given  every  encouragement  by  the 
Alfalfa  Growers'  Association,  not  only 
among  its  own  members,  but  among 
all  growers  of  Corn  and  Maize,  in  the 
interest  of  increasing  the  annual  yield 
of  these  two-  crops  and  of  steadily 
improving  the  grade  of  both  the  Corn 
and  Maize. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  consumntion 


Geo.  H.  Emery,  Alfalfa  Growers  of  Calif,  Inc.) 

of  grain  sorghums,  as  produced  in 
California,  is  practically  constant 
On  the  other  hand,  production  is 
seasonal,  and  therefore  it  is  highly 
important  that  the  growing  sections 
of  the  State  have  storage  facilities 
that  will  permit  the  maintenance  of 
sufficient  stores  of  these  crops  to  meet 
the  demand  of  consumers  during  those 
seasons  of  the  year  when  neither  Corn 
or  Maize  are  being  harvested. 

The  growers  point  out,  as  one  of  the 
advantages  of  a  system  of  warehouses 
owned  and  operated  by  themselves, 
that  such  a  move  will  permit  the 
handling  of  the  crop  each  year  on  the 
most  economical  basis  possible,  and 
will  tend  greatly  to  eliminate  the 
middleman's  profit  and  to  stop  specu- 
lation in  these  two  crops  qn  the  part 
of  food  speculators. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  officials  of 
the  Alfalfa  Growers  of  California  are 
encouraging  the  construction  of  ware- 
houses for  grain  sorghums  among 
their  membership,  as  the  Association 
is  a  non-profit  organization  interested 
only  in  increasing  crop  production 
and  bettering  the  grade  of  products 
grown,  together  with  the  elimination 
of  food  speculation  in  these  crops. 


Co-operative  Store  Makes  Good  Money 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural 


The  increasing  H.  C.  L.  has  lost 
some  of  its  terrors  for  the  citizens  of 
Rfverbank,  Stanislaus  county,  and 
farmers  in  the  surrounding  country. 
Their    "Producers'    and  Consumers' 


DORMANT 
SPRAYING 
PAYS 

Dormant  spraying,  it  has 
been  proved,  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful means  of  controlling 
many  injurious  diseases  and 
insect  enemies.  Fruit  trees 
at  this  time,  devoid  of  foliage, 
are  hardened  for  the  winter 
and  can  withstand  applica- 
tions of  strong  sprays. 

UNIVERSAL  BRAND 
CRUDE  OIL  EMULSION 

properly  applied,  prevents  the 
accumulation  of  insect  and 
fungous  enemies.  It  keeps  the 
trees  in  better  health,  vigor 
and  fruitfulness.  It  cleans 
the  trees  and  disinfects  bark 
wounds. 

Crude  Oil  Emulsion  is  the 
best  of  the  dormant  sprays — 
made  for  this  purpose.  Place 
your  order  with  us  for  your 
Bupply — today. 

And  send  for  your  copy 
of  onr  bulletins  on  de- 
ciduous spraying.  A  post- 
card   brings  it — today. 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co. 

350  California  Street, 
San  Francisco 
816  Higgins  Bldg^Los  Angeles 


ORCHARD  SPRAY 


Co-operative  Store"  has  just  cut  a 
melon  of  more  than  $590  dividends  to 
its  patron  members,  dividing  it  pro 
rata  according  to  the  amount  pur- 
chased by  each.  The  poor  man  with 
a  big,  husky,  hungry  family  that  wears 
out  shoes,  etc.,  like  ice  cream  melts 
on  a  hot  day,  gets  the  biggest  part  of 
the  dividend,  because  he  has  bought 
more  from  the  Store.  The  original 
investment  when  the  Store  opened 
July  28  was  less  than  ?5,000.  They 
are  today  about  $2,000  better  off  than 
when  the  store  opened.  They  started 
with  100  members  and  now  have  138. 
The  original  capital  is  composed  of 
subscriptions  by  members  not  less 
than  $40  nor  more  than  $500  each. 
This  investment  gets  5  per  cent  in- 
terest out  of  the  profits  of  the  store. 
Then  any  surplus,  not  needed  to  en- 
large the  business,  is  divided  on  the 
pro  rata  patronage  basis  mentioned. 
But,  regardless  of  capital  invested,  nq 
member  has  more  than  one  vote. 

The  Store  buys  everything  for  cash 
and  sells  everything  for  spot  cash  or 
cash  in  advance.  It  owes«nobody  and 
nobody  owes  it.  There  are  no  bad 
accounts.  The  cash  business  enables 
it  to  buy  at  lowest  prices  and  gets  all 
the  cash  discounts.  Farmers  bring 
produce  of  all  kinds  from  hides  to 
cauliflower  and  they  frequently  get 
much  higher  cash  prices  than  they  ex- 
pect. When  the  store  was  organized, 
the  merchants  of  Oakdale  nearby  were 
paying  46  cents  in  trade  for  eggs.  The 
Co-operative  Store  immediately  sent 
its  motor  truck  out  to  gather  eggs  at 
50  cents. 

Railroad  Men  with  Farmers. 

The  Riverbank  Farmers'  Union,  un- 
der the  presidency  of  T.  Birnbaum, 
was  talking  of  a  co-operative  store. 
The  railroad  men's  unions  of  River- 
bank  also  realized  the  need  and  they 
joined  in  carrying  out  the  project 
Officials  of  the  Store  are  President  L. 
H.  Collett,  Secretary-Treasurer  E.  P. 
Condrey,  and  Manager  Jos.  Trevelli. 


A  strange  type  of  alga,  which  forms 
a  perfect  Maltese  cross,  has  been 
found  on  the  water  in  the  rice  fields- 
According  to  Lieutenant  W.  C.  Purdy, 
in  charge  of  malaria  control,  this  is 
a  new  form  of  alga  which  has  never 
been  revealed  in  investigations  car- 
ried on  by  the  United  States  Public 
Service.  The  purpose  of  so  detailed 
an  investigation  in  the  rice  fields  is 
to  ascertain  why  mosquitoes  do  not 
breed  in  Butte  rice  areas  when  they 
breed  in  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  rice 
fields  under  like  conditions. 


Cotton  from  the  Tagus  ranch  in 
Tulare  County  is  being  shipped  in 
carloads  to  Los'  Angeles  unginned. 
Their  860  acres  are  expected  to  yield 
over  a  bale  per  acre. 


sa/s= 
"t/i©  genuine <Jan|JS 
dates  back  to 
1866" 

"l  remember  well  when  we  used  black  powder  for 
stump  blasting  and  mining.  Just  after  the  Civil  War  the 
first  Giant  Powder  ever  made  in  the  United  States  was 
manufactured  in  a  little  laboratory  in  what  is  now  Golden 

Gate  park. 

"Out  of  that  beginning  has  grown  The  Giant  Powder 
Co.,  Con.,  with  its  chain  of  great  plants  and  magazine  stocks 
throughout  the  entire  West.  And  the  Giant  Farm  Powders 
are  being  used  for  stump  blasting,  boulder  blasting,  tree 
planting,  etc.,  by  thousands  of  Western  land  owners.  Giant 
Powders  have  always  been  so  popular  that  some  people  have 
thought  any  ordinary  dynamite  was  Giant  Powder,  but  that 
is  wrong.  The  only  way  to  get  Giant  economy  and  efficiency 
is  to  get  the  genuine  Giant  Powders  made  by  the  originators 
of  the  name. ' 

Jmtt  IrnU  as  "scad  me  your  book,"  and  we  will  nail  you  oar  valuable  guide  to 
blasting.  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm  Powders." 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bldr..  San  Francisco 
Branch  Others:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City.  Seattle.  Spokane 


<?ANljp 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  NEW 

Beeman  Tractor 

After  years  of  experience  this 
new  Beeman  has  been  perfected  to 
meet  California  conditions.  It  has 
an  abundance  of  power.  All  work- 
ing parts  are  specially  protected 
against  dust  and  dirt  It  is  equipped 
with  tools  that  successfully  work 
California  soil. 

PRICE  $320 

Write  for  catalog  and  other  information. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 


724  Tan  Ness  Ave. 


San  Francisco. 


TRACTOR  PLOW  BARGAIN 

Two  John  Deere  Heavy  Engine  Disc  Plows,  practically 
new;  used  for  demonstrating  only;  plowed  only  100  acres. 

HEALDS  ENGINEERING  AND  AUTO  SCHOOL 

1220  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


WAGNER'S 
IMPROVFD 


RHUBARB 

PT  AMT  MHW  Growers  making  $1000 
a  lUfa..lTl  A  1'  V7  TT  M<j  oveT  per  acre 
annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
8 pedal  prices  tor  immediate  planting.  Also 
berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  to  the 
originator,  J.  B.  WAG.VEB,  Rhubarb  and 
Berry  Specialist,  Pasadena.  Calif. 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
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|  Significant  Agricultural  Pointers 


Fresno  Tine  Pruning  Demonstrations. 

Vine  pruning  demonstrations  will 
be  held  in  Fresno  county  by  Prof.  L. 
O.  Bonnet  and  A.  E.  Way  as  follows: 
Carutbers,  Dec  15,  9:15  a.  m.  in  N.  P. 
Hammond's  vineyard;  Raisin,  1:30  p. 
m  in  Hildebrand  vineyard;  Selma,  Dec. 
16,  9:15  a.  m.,  Edward  Dudley  vine^ 
yard;  Clovis,  1:30  p„  m.,  Geo.  A.  Cate 
vineyard;  Fowler,  Dec.  17,  1:30  p.  m., 
Cecil  Feaver  vineyard;  Bowles,  Dec. 
18,  9:15  a.  m.,  G.  A.  Pell  vineyard; 
Kingsburg,  Dec.  19,  9:15  a.  m.,  C.  E. 
Ericson  vineyard;  Reedley,  1:30  p.  m., 
H.  E.  Wuerth  vineyard;  Easton-Olean- 
der,  Dec.  20,  9:15  a.  m.,  Thos.  Rogers 
vineyard;  Easton,  Dec.  22,  9:15  a.  m., 
J.  A.  Poytress  vineyard;  Kearney 
Vineyard,  1:30  p  m.,  8  miles  west  of 
Fresno;  and  again  Jan.  2  at  1:30  p. 
m;  Sanger,  Jan,  12,  1:30  p.  m.,  at  Lef- 
fel's  vineyard  and  3  p.  m.  at  Grand- 
raus  vineyard.  Sanger  demonstration 
will  be  conducted  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Bio- 
letto. 

Barley  Yield  Doubled. 

Alfalfa,  beets,  and  irrigation  made  a 
difference  of  more  than  25  sacks  of 
barley  per  acre  for  W.  J.  Woodward  & 
SonB  of  the  South  San  Joaquin  Irriga- 
tion district  He  had  three  pieces  of 
twelve  acres  each.  One  had  never 
raised  anything  but  grain.  It  pro- 
duced fifteen  sacks  per  acre.  Another 


Magnificent 

Large 

Specimen 


which  will  produce  imme- 
diate effects. 
Spruce 

Sequoia 

Cedar 

Irish  Yew  and  10  other 
varieties  of  Yews. 
Also  fine  stock  of  Mahonia 
(Oregon  Grape). 
English  Laurel,  Boxwood. 
Full  assortment  of  Broad- 
Leaved  Evergreen,  decid- 
uous trees,  shrubs,  etc. 
It  is  important  to  get  your 
orders  in  early. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
Our  Catalogue  contains  a  most 
complete  list  of  Ornamentals, 
Fruit  and  Nut-bearing  Trees, 
Roses,  Tines,  etc,  SENT  FREE. 

California 

Nurserij 

Com  pan  ij 

P.  O.  BOX  404 

Nile  s.Calif. 

ft 


had  been  in  grain  until  a  year  ago 
when  a  crop  of  sugar  beets  was  raised. 
It  produced  between  20  and  25  sacks 
of  grain  following  the  beets.  The 
other  had  been  in  alfalfa  eight  years, 
then  in  sugar  beets  one  year.  It  pro- 
duced close  to  50  sacks  of  barley  per 
acre.  This  piece  grew  the  heaviest 
straw  and  suffered  most  for  water  un- 
til it  was  irrigated  while  it  was  need- 
ing. About  one-third  of  an  acre  was 
lodged  by  the  rush  of  irrigation  water. 
But,  say,  even  though  it  was  not  in 
very  good  shape  for  irrigation,  that 
watering  paid  well. 
Cantaloupes  Netted  $L17  per  Crate. 

Three  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
crates  of  cantaloupes  were  shipped 
this  season  by  the  Turlock  Merchants 
and  Growers,  Inc.,  in  the  weekly 
pools  which  closed  August  25,  and 
about  40  carloads  were  shipped  in 
later  pools  according  to  General  Man- 
ager F.  W.  Hosmer.  Prices  on  the 
first  setting  were  the  best,  but  the  late 
pools  brought  better  than  the  average 
which  was  $1.17  net  to  growers  f.  o.  b. 
Turlock.  The  second  setting  came  in 
heavy  while  the  strike  was  on  in  the 
East,  otherwise  the  average  would  be 
much  higher  The  car  shortage  caused 
some  loss. 

Alfalfa  Meal  Favored. 

Alfalfa  meal  seems  to  be  increasing 
in  local  importance.  One  firm  at  Man- 
teca  has  sold  -about  1,500  tons  this 
season.  A  great  deal  went  to  Peta- 
luma,  some  to  San  Jose  and  some  to 
one  of  the  big  milling  companies.  The 
No.  1  meal  has  recently  been  selling 
at  $35  per  ton  with  alfalfa  hay  at  $25. 
Alfalfa  Land  in  Big  Demand. 

There  is  an  insistent  demand  for 
alfalfa  land  at  high  prices  in  southern 
San  Joaquin  county,  according  to  W. 
J.  Woodward.  Alfalfa  seed  is  so 
scarce  that  many  who  expected  to 
plant  this  fall  and  next  spring  will 
be  disappointed  and  some  of  them  are 
looking  for  stands  already  established. 


Outworn  Truck  Tires  are  Expensive. 

Tires  are  worth  more  to  a  truck 
than  they  cost  because  they  take  the 
sharpness  out  of  most  shocks.  Use 
of  old  truck  tires  too  badly  worn  to 
take  these  shocks  will  jolt  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  truck  and  probably 
make  repairs  cost  more  than  new 
tires.  Mileage  gained  on  tires  after 
they  have  served  their  usefulness  is 
most  expensive  gain. 


Which  is  the  best  tractor? 
pends  on  your  conditions. 


It  de- 


'Post 
Holes 
Are 
a  Cinch" 


"A  half  a  mile  of  post  holes  is  no  joke  when  you  dig  'em  by  hand 
— but  with  the  help  of  dynamite  it's  a  different  story.  Blasting  the 
holes  is  a  cinch  and  it  saves  more  than  half  the  work  on  a  job  like 
this.  We've  saved  hundreds  of  dollars  and  days  of  back-breaking 
work  this  year  by  using 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

You'll  never  know  all  the  ways  in  which  explosives  can  help  you  in 
farm  and  orchard  work  until  you've  read  'Progressive  Cultivation'. 
This  book  tells  all  about  the  uses  of  dynamite  for  tree  planting, 
draining,  clearing  land,  digging  post  holes  and  cellars,  road  build- 
ing, grading  and  many  other  purposes. 

'This  68  page  illustrated  book  will  be  sent  free  to  any  farmer  or 
orchardist  who  signs  the  attached  coupon  and  mails  it  to  the 
Hercules  Powder  Co. " 

Send  today  for  "Progressive  Cultivation"  —  you  need  it  in  your 
business. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

1025  Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 


Hercules  Powder  Company, 1025  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  a  copy  of  'Progressive  Cultivation.* 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  

Name  

Address  .  . 


TRAILERIZE  means  ECONOMIZE 


The  rancher  who  utilizes  trailer  equipment  in  hauling  his  pro- 
duce to  market  or  terminal  makes  savings  of  50  per  cent. 

UTILITY  TRAILERS 

— are  adapted  to  meet  every  road  condition.  Actual  tests  prove 
that  less  drawbar  pull  is  necessary  than  for  any  other  kind  of 
trailer. 

Running  either  light  or  heavy,  Utility  Trailers  will  never 
wobble  or  sidesway.  The  patented  steering  device  keep  them 
under  control. 


CAPACITIES 

2  and  4-wheel  trailers  and 
semi-trailers,  ranging:  In 
size  from  500  pounds  to  10 
tons  capacity. 


LOS  ANGELES  TRAILER 
1328  Palmetto  Street, 
Los  Angeles 


Onr  catalog, 
TRAELERIZED 
TRANSPORTATION," 
will  interest  yon. 
Write  for  a  copy. 
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FARMERS'   UNION  RESOLU- 
TIONS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press  by  Secretary 
Fred  Millard.) 

At  the  Farmers'  Educational  and 
Co-operative  Union  Convention  in 
Oakdale,  December  2-4,  resolutions 
were  adopted  as  sketched  below,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  resolution  printed  else- 
where calling  for  a  special  session  of 
the  Legislature  to  enact  Japanese  leg- 
islation. 

Following  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Hecke,  in  his  address  the  previous  day, 
the  convention  voted  unanimously  to 
appoint  a  representative  on.the  gen- 
eral legislative  committee  from  the 
farm  organizations.  L.  Woodward  of 
Campbell,  chairman  of  the  State  legis- 
lative committee  of  the  Farmers' 
Union,  was  appointed  to  serve  in  this 
capacity. 

A  resolution,  urging  the  member- 
ship to  support  all  co-operative  busi- 
ness enterprises  that  tend  to  shorten 
the  road  between  the  producer  and 
consumer,  was  adopted.  The  pre- 
amble of  this  resolution  cited  the  Co- 
operative Store  at  Riverbank,  and  the 
Stanislaus  County  Farmers'  Union  as 
examples  of  true  co-operation. 

The  action  of  the  Government  in 
continuing  permanently  its  war  loan 
thrift  movement  in  the  sale  of  thrift 
and  war  savings  stamps  and  treasury 
saving  certificates  was  endorsed. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  expressing 
disapproval  of  the  custom  of  using  the 
public  schools  of  the  country  to  col- 
lect money  for  various  purposes.  This 
custom  has  become  so  general  and  the 
calls  so  numerous  as  to  become  a  nui- 
sance, inasmuch  as  it  causes  embar- 
rassment to  those  patrons  of  the 
school  whose  financial  position  does 
not  warrant  their  responding. 

Other  resolutions  adopted  urged  our 
representatives  in  Congress  to  work 
for  the  passage  of  the  Capper-Hers- 
man  Bill,  known  as  H.  R.  7783:  The 
appropriation  by  Congress  of  suffi- 
cient funds  to  enable  the  department 
of  Agriculture  to  compile  data  on  the 
cost  of  production  of  all  food  products, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  make  them  available  for  the 
same  calendar  year;  the  enactment 
into  law  of  the  Kenyon  Bill  (S.  2202), 
providing  for  control  of  packers.  The 
convention  voted  unanimously  to  op- 
pose the  Chamberlain-Kahn  Bill,  pro- 
viding for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  large  army  and  navy 
in  times  of  peace. 

Among  several  recommendations 
from  the  national  convention  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  recently  held  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  and  endorsed  by  the  Cal- 
ifornia convention  are  the  following: 
An  amendment  to  the  federal  farm 
loan  act  that  will  enable  a  man  with- 
out a  farm,  but  having  an  established 
reputation  for  honesty,  frugality  and 
industry  to  secure  loans  from  the  fed- 
eral land  banks  up  to  75  per  cent  of 
the  appraised  value  of  the  land;  that 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  shall  be 
a  practical  farmer  and  that  the  en- 
dorsement of  farm  organizations 
should  receive  due  consideration  in 
the  selection  of  men  for  that  office; 
continuation  of  the  highest  rates  of 
taxes  levied  during  the  war,  on  in- 
comes, corporations  and  excess  profits 
until  the  full  cost  of  the  war  has  been 
paid,  and  that  the  government  levy  a 
tax  on  the  value  of  land  and  other 
natural  resources  held  for  speculation; 
reclamation  of  waste  lands  of  ail  sec- 
tions of  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  enlarging  the  area  of  agricultural 
production;  the  rigorous  enforcement 
of  all  federal  laws  to  prevent  the  im- 
migration of  undesirable  aliens;  ap- 
plication of  principles  of  co-operation 
as  solution  of  marketing  and  indus- 
trial problems. 


RHUBARB  MORE. 


To  the  Editor:  How  should  we 
treat  rhubarb  plants  now? — M.  M.  L., 
Owensm»uth. 

Transplanting  may  be  done  any 
time  now,  but  avoid  transplanting  to 
waterloggable  areas.  On  old  stands  it 
is  a  good  idea  to  plow  a  furrow  away 
from  as  close  to  the  rows  as  possible 
without  injuring  the  plants  and  apply 
as  much  cow  manure  as  may  be  avail- 
able. Plow  the  furrow  back  over  the 
manure.  Cut  out  all  seed  stalks  if 
this  has  not  been  done  previously. 


Clean  Plowing  for 
Clean  Crops 

CLEAN  plowing  is  the  only  kind 
plowing  the  E-B  102  tractor  pic 
ever  does.  It  is  the  plow  for  clean  crops. 

It  buries  every  spear  of  stubble — even  on  the  dry- 
est,  toughest  soils  of  California.  For  this  plow 
cuts  deep  enough  to  make  a  clean  furrow  slice, 
and  the  moldboard  is  shaped  so  as  to  turn  the 
land  clear  over  in  a  continuous,  smooth  ribbon. 

The  E-B  12-20  tractor  and  102  plow  can  turn  over 
the  heaviest  as  well  as  the  lightest  soils.  Together, 
they  make  an  unbeatable  plowing  combination 
for  an  economical  quality  job. 

The  E-B  102  Tractor  Plow 

The  shares  on  the  102 tractor  plow  can  bechanced 
in  5  seconds,  without  tools  of  any  kind.  The  clean 
plowing  of  sharp  shares  is  the  mark  of  the  E-B  102. 

The  weight  of  the  plow  is  all  carried  on  the 
wheels.  Their  bearings  are  dust-proof  and  anti- 
friction. And  the  E-B  102  is  a  one-man  plow, 
easily  operated  from  the  seat  of  the  tractor. 


E-B  102  Tractor  Plow  equipped  with  quick* 
detachable  shares,  lever-operated. 


One-man  size,  li&ht  drafi 
and  easy  handling. 


The  E-B  12-20  Tractor 

Lightness,  reserve  power,  fuel  economy,  depend- 
ability—  these  are  features  that  have  made  the> 
E-B  tractor  famous. 

And  every  accessory,  every  construction  detail, 
of  the  12-20  is  chosen  to  make  this  tractor  fcive- 
the  ri&ht  service. 

All  working  parts  are  enclosed;  Hyatt  roller  bear- 
ings; K-W  ma&neto;  Bantam  ball-thrust  bearings; 
Modine  Spirex  radiator. 


Emerson  -Brantin&ham 

Implement  Co.,  Inc. 

Established  1852  Rockford,  Illinois 

A  Complete  Line  of  Farm  Machinery  Manufactured 
and  Guaranteed  by  One  Company 

California  Distributor 

G.  B.  &  R.  Tractor  and  Implement  Co. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 


YOUR  SOIL  NEEDS 

Humus  and  Nitrogen  Bacteria 
MEULOTUS  INDICA  Supplies  Both 

Now  ie  the  time  to  plant  It.    Buy  your  seed  from 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

629  S.  Spring  St,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Buy  only  Melilotus  seed  that  has  a  quality  tag  on  each  sack.    It  protects 
you  against  the  low  germination  seed  so  general  on  the  market  this  season. 
This  seed  is  above  99  per  cent  pure  and  above  90  per  cent  germination. 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

Cknfeni  and  most  efficient  fertiliser  —  Illicitly  concentrated  —  Dry,  Od.r- 
leaa  —  No  weed  seed  or  foreign  matter— •  natural  fertiliser. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
Ammonia 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Potash  Water  Soluble 
Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CALL  OR  WHITE  I  S— 

phone         PACIFIC  MANURE  •&  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARNY  1542  429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


2.5 
1.25 
4.001 
1  5.00 


Si 


5000  MILES 


OFSERVICE  AT  V4  THE  PRICE 

Guaranteed  for  5000  Miles 

STANDARD  GUARANTEE 

Strong  Doable  Tread  Tires  are  recso- 
BtrudecT  by  our  sktlJod  mechanics,  madeos 
doable  the  amount  of  fabric  than  any  ordW 
nary  tira.  Kree  from  puncture,  or  blow- 
outs. CSjr  eustoswrs  nwiue  from  4,09a  t» 
1'j.nPO  mile,  of  aervies.  -ftvfinex  Free. 
Order  today  st  these  low  prices: 
Ms. 


She      Tin.  TubM 

3»x3.  S6.60  SI  60 

80x3H...  6  60  17* 

'  .  «.7S 
.  7  00 
.  8.00 
.  8  2S 
.  8.M 


3lx3.S.. 

32i3.S.. 

tlx*.. 

32x4.. 

33x*.. 


1  « 

2.00 
2.2S 
2.40 
2.60 


8b.       Vtm  Tabes 

S4x4  5  75  |£S 

Six!-,  .  10.00  3.0» 

"   .  11.0S 
.  11  M 
I'M 
12.TS 
12.75 


36*1  i 

8x*<i . 
iS  

SSxS  

87  iS  


SIS 

3.40 

3.s0 

IS 


Send  $2.00  deposit  for  each  tire  ordered, 
balance  C.  O.  D.  Tires  shipped  subject  to 
your  examination.  Si* to  whether  3.  S.  op 
CI,  plain  or  oonjssud  is  desired.  All  some 
price.  Br  sending  full  amount  of  order 
you  can  save  6  per  cent — our  special  caabr 
witb -order  discount. 

STRONG  TIRE  AND  RUBBER  CO. 

101 9  Michigan  Ave.    Dept.  IT  .Chicago,  10. 

Reference  Lincoln  State  Bank.  Chicago 


442-444  Saasome  St. 
San  Franolseo,  CaL 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  ON 
ALFALFA  SEEDING. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

For-  good  reasons  a  large  new  al- 
falfa acreage  will  be  put  out  in  Cali- 
fornia before  real  hot  weather  comes 
again,  and  as  seed  is  scarce,  it  has  to 
be  used  wisely.  One  good  rule  is  to 
put  on  as  little  as  can  be,  although 
enough  to  make  a  good  stand.  If  two 
pounds  of  seed  were  planted  evenly 
over  an  acre  and  every  seed  came  up 
a  perfect  stand  would  be  secured.  Un- 
fortunately, a  perfect  distribution  can 
not  be  made  and  a  few  seeds  of  the 
finest  lot  of  alfalfa  seed  obtainable 
will  not  sprout,  so  enough  extra  al- 
ways has  to  be  used  to  fully  overcome 
faulty  seeding  and  faulty  germination. 
Twelve  pounds  of  high-class  seed 
ought  to  be  ample  for  broadcasting  on 
properly  prepared,  properly  handled 
land.  A  drill  will  do  good  service  with 
as  little  seed  as  it  can  be  adjusted  to 
plant  with  proper  spacing. 

Last  season  on  a  big  California 
ranch  there  was  a  fine  illustration  of 
the  wastefulness  of  using  too  much 
seed.  The  foreman  provided  15 
pounds  per  acre,  and  examined  the 
ground  carefully  when  the  job  of 
broadcasting  was  done.  Seeing  what 
he  thought  was  too  few  seeds,  he  had 
the  same  amount  put  on  again,  and  in 
a  short  time  the  field  looked  like  a 
young  lawn,  the  plants  were  coming 
so  thick.  To  prevent  overcrowding  he 
had  to  have  the  field .  spring-toothed 
to  pull  up  a  lot  of  the  young  plants. 
It  then  looked  like  a  wreck,  but  in  a 
week  it  was  as  nice  a  looking  young 
stand  as  a  man  could  find.  The  extra 
seed  and  extra  work  was  just  thrown 
away. 

Some  people  advise  keeping  the 
water  off  young  alfalfa  as  much  as 
possible  in  order  to  force  the  roots  to 
go  down.  It  is  surprising  how  young 
alfalfa  can  endure  with  almost  no  ir- 
rigation. People  who  figured  that 
their  seeding  was  a  failure  have  found 
they  had  fine  stands  in  prospect  a 
week  after  an  irrigation.  Checks  of 
young  alfalfa  that  seemed  almost  ilke 
a  road  have  looked  beautiful  in  a 
month. 

Although  this  is  so,  it  is  wasteful 
and  foolish  to  keep  young  plants  half 
dead  from  thirst.  The  alfalfa  might 
better  be  growing  and  making  a  good 
top  and  root  too.  The  roots  will  get 
thick  and  long  quicker  when  they  have 
moisture  than  when  they  are  suffering 
from  drouth.  As  fine  stands  as  can  be 
found  have  been  sowed  in  early 
spring,  mowed  for  a  light  crop  in  June, 
and  given  nearly  as  heavy  and  abun- 
dant later  cuttings,  as  adjoining  old 
stands.  A  great  deal  depends  upon 
location,  soil  and  care. 

Under  any  conditions  as  light  a 
seeding  as  will  fully  serve  is  satis- 
factory, and  as  much  irrigation  as  will 
bring  the  field  along  quickly  to  pro- 
duction and  strong  growth. 


GAS  TRACTOR  COURSE,  FEBRUARY 
23rd  TO  28th. 


Do  you  operate  a  tractor?  Are  you 
thinking  of  buying  a  tractor?  Do  you 
wish  to  learn  something  about  gaso- 
line engines? 

Attend  the  gas  tractor  short  course 
at  the  Citrus  Experiment  Station,  Riv- 
erside, California,  from  February  23rd 
to  28th.  You  will  learn  the  principles 
of  the  gas  engine,  how  the  valves  and 
ignition  should  be  timed,  how  to  ad- 
just a  carburetor,  and  many  other 
things  which  will  help  you  to  be  a 
better  operator. 

You  will  learn  the  advantages  of  the 
rarious  types  and  styles  of  tractors 
and  have  ah  opportunity  of  studying 
and  operating  every  one  of  the  ten  or 
more  makes  of  tractors  which  will  be 
used  in  the  course. 

Every  minute  of  your  time  will  be 
be  spent  in  absorbing  tractor  knowl- 
edge. Lecture  -  demonstrations  are 
scheduled  every  morning  from  8:00  to 
9:15  and  every  afternoon  from  1:00  to 
2:15;  practice  work  or  demonstrations 
during  the  remainder  of  the  time.  Sev- 
eral evenings  will  be  devoted  to  show- 
ing motion  pictures  of  various  trac- 
tors at  work. 

The  only  charge  for  the  course  is  a 
registration  fee  of  $1.00.  If  you  are 
interested,  write  to  the  Citrus  Experi- 
ment Station,  Riverside,  California. 
The  course  is  limited  to  180  students." 


hampion 


Dependable  Priming  Plugs 


Fires  Cold  Engine 

Champion  Dependable  Priming  Plugs  are 
better  than  priming  cups.  The  gas  trickles 
down  the  core  of  the  plug  and  directly  over 
the  points  where  and  when  the  spark  jumps. 
The  explosion  is  instantaneous  and  sure. 

For  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  automo- 
biles which  have  no  priming  cups  Champion 
Dependable  Priming  Plugs  are  imperative. 

For  sale  by  all  auto  parts  dealers. 
Price  $1.50  Each 
Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Grow  Alfalfa 


That  is  Adapted  to  Your  Soil 

Your  land  pJanted  to  certain  kinds  of  alfalfa 
may  be  practically  a  failure;  yet  planted  to 
other  kinds  it  may  be  a  complete  success. 

Our  new  booklet  tells  yon  what  kind 
of  alfalfa  seed  to  plant  to  pet  the 
best   result*   nndcr  all  conditions. 

It  tells  you  how  we  grow  particular  kinds  of 
seed  to  meet  the  various  soil  and  moisture  con- 
ditions on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  just  why 
Bomberger's  Tested  Alfalfa  Seed  fs  best.  Send 
a  postal  for  your  copy. 


"Test  Special 

The  Best  Rubber  Belt  Made 

USE  THIS  COUPON— MAIL  TODAY 


New   York   Belting  and   Tacking  Ca. 
A19  Mission  St.,  flan  Francisco. 

Send  me  sample*  of  Belting  that  you  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
work,   and  quote  prions  delivered  at 


Station 


Horse  Power  Diameter  In  Inches 

Elec.  Motor   Driven  Pulley  

Steam   Engine  Driving  Pulley  

Gaa  Engine  


Kind  ef  Dslve 

Cross  Straight  Perpendicular    .  . .  ? 

Width  of  Belt  Ply  .1 

Distance  between  centers  of  PuUeys  I 

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley   .1 

Kind  af  Machinery  Driven   »' 

My  dealer's  name  •' 

My  name   ■• 

Address   •••• 
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Convention  of  Insurance  Companies 


The  National  Association  of  Mutual 
Insurance  Companies  held  its  24th 
Annual  Convention  at  Des  Moines 
November  17-21.  Over  630  delegates 
from  26  different  states  attended.  A 
majority  of  them  were  representatives 
of  state,  county,  or  farm  mutuals. 
The  farm  mutuals  were  reported  to 
furnish  sound  protection  at  a  cost 
generally  running  about  40%  of  the 
stock  company  rates.  Better  mutual 
service,  inspection  and  improvement 
of  risk  methods  to  enable  further  de- 
crease in  cost  were  noted. 

The  100%  Americanism  of  mutual 
insurance  was  emphasized  by  the 
speakers.  They  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  mutual  companies 
are  American  institutions  of  and  for 
their  policyholders  and  are  a  potent 
factor  in  keeping  insurance  money  in 
this  country.  That  25  foreign  com- 
panies, doing  only  a  reinsurance  busi- 
ness, received  more  than  $50,000,000 
in  American  premiums  during  1918 
was  cited  in  this  connection. 

The  Association  was  incorporated 
during  the  session  under  the  laws  of 
Indiana  and  the  honor  of  being  in- 
corporators was  accorded  to  Messrs. 
Rutledge  and  Heming  of  Iowa,  two  of 
the  original  members,  and  C.  M.  Mc- 
Millan of  Illinois,  the  retiring  Presi- 
dent At  the  conclusion  of  the  session 
W.  A.  Rutledge  of  Des  Moines  was 
elected  President,  and  Harry  P. 
Cooper  of  Crawfordsville,  Indiana, 
Secretary. 

Along  with  the  National  Association 
there  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Federation  of  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Companies.  This  organization  of  50 
general  writing  mutual  companies 
with  an  annual  premium  income  of 
over  $13,000,000  took  important  action 
with  regard  to  rating  and  fire  preven- 
tion problems.  These  companies  save 
their  policyholders  by  reduced  rates 
or  refunds  25  to  55%  of  the  usual  cost 
of  insurance  in  stock  companies.' 

In  a  resolution,  they  took  the  posi- 
tion that  rating  bureaus  are  engaged 
in  a  public  service  and  their  services 
should  be  available  to  mutual  com- 
panies as  well  as  to  stock  companies. 
In  certain  parts  of  the  country  rating 
bureaus  refuse  to  furnish  their  rates 
to  mutual  companies  because  of  their 
dividend  or  premium  refunds  to  mu- 
tual policyholders. 

Both  associations  gave  attention  to 
the  resolution  of  the  September  Con- 
vention of  National  Association  of 
Insurance  Agents  at  Louisville,  in 
which  the  stock  company  agents  de- 
nounced mutual  insurance  as  a 
menace  to  their  business  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

Exterminate  Mutual  Insurance. 

"The  mutual  and  inter-insurer  is  a 
menace  to  our  business.  The  time  is 
at  hand  for  a  united  and  aggressive 
campaign  on  the  part  of  the  stock 
companies  and  agents  against  the 
socialistic  mutualization  of  insurance. 

"It  is  therefore  resolved  that  this 
Association  respectfully  protest 
against  the  practice  by  any  stock 
company  of  granting  reinsurance  to 
mutuals  or  inter-insurers  and  we  are 
bound  to  regard  the  continuance  of 
such  practice  as  evidence  that  such 
stock  companies  fail  in  fidelity  to 
their  own  corporate  class. 

"Further  be  it  resolved  that  the 
National  Association  of  Insurance 
Agents  urges  the  stock  companies  to 
institute  a  campaign  of  publicity  to 
the  end  that  this  common  enemy  may 
be  combatted  definitely,  systematical- 
ly, and  in  a  spirit  of  patriotic  de- 
termination, and  that  we  pledge  them 
our  hearty  co-operation." 

Mutual  Companies'  Resolution. 

Unnecessary  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty by  fire,  accident,  and  other 
casualty,  is  a  menace  to  the  public 
welfare  and  constitutes  an  enormous 
loss  that  can  by  united  action  be  pre- 
vented and  mitigated  in  greater  part, 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  this  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Mutual  Insurance  Com- 
panies institute  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion and  prevention  to  the  end  that  all 
preventable  loss  may  be  combated 
definitely,  systematically,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  patriotic  determination,  and 
be  it 


Further  resolved,  that  we  invite  all 
other  interests  both  public  and  private 
to  co-operate  with  us  to  the  end  that 
the  continued  loss  of  life  and  property 
may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and 
that  all  carelessness,  waste,  and  ex- 
travagance may  be  eliminated  as  fac- 
tors in  the  cost  of  insurance  protec- 
tion, and  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
we  pledge  our  hearty  co-operation. 


SEED  POTATO  SITUATION. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  California 
Certified  Seed  Potato  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation in  the  office  of  State  Director 
of  Agriculture  G.  H.  Hecke  last  week, 
plans  were  laid  for  a  campaign  in- 
tended to  show  the  advantages  of 
growing  certified  seed  potatoes  under 
the  law  passed  by  the  Legislature 
last  spring.  Some  of  the  most  potent 
arguments  in  favor  of  seed  potato 
certification  are  indicated  in  figures 
given  by  W.  V.  Shear,  as  reported  by 
R.  E.  Jours.  Mr.  Shear  performed 
the  inspection  under  the  former  cer- 


tification law,  and  has  been  appoint- 
ed for  similar  duties  under  the  new 
law:  . 

"California  plants  about  85,000 
acres  of  potatoes  each  year.  This 
acreage  requires  about  750,000  bags 
of  potatoes  for  «eed.  Two-thirds  of 
the  seed  used  in  California  is  grown 
in  the  state.  One-third  of  the  seed  is 
imported,  mainly  from  Oregon  and 
Washington.  In  addition  to  its  hom.» 
production,  California  imports  annu- 
ally, on  the  average,  400  cars  of  pota- 
toes from  Idaho,  400  cars  from  Wash- 
ington and  75Q  cars  from  Oregon. 
None  of  the  Idaho  potatoes  are  for 
seed,  however.  Some  few  seed  pota- 
toes have  been  imported  from  Wis- 
consin, but  the  major  portion  of  the 
seed  potatoes,  approximating  250,000 
bags,  come  from  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. 

Pure  Strain  Needed. 

"But  most  of  the  home-grown  seed, 
which  the  growers  have  been  forced 
to  use,  is  undesirable  because  of  dis- 
ease and  lack  of  uniformity  and  pro- 
ductivity. What  is  needed  in  seed  is 
freedom  ffom  disease,  uniformity  and 
prepotency  of  the  strain.  In  other 
words,  the  strain  must  be  pure  and 


must  be  able  to  perpetuate  itself. 
Seed  potatoes  are  much  like  seed  lir*^ 
stock;  if  they  do  not  represent  purity 
of  desirable  strain,  they  soon  "ran 
out."  Quality  and  quantity  of  pro- 
duction  is  lost." 

There  is  plenty  of  room  and  market 
for  certified  seed  potato  growers  in 
California. 


One  of  the  finest  irrigation  systems 
in  the  world  is  on  the  Bastanchury 
ranch  at  Fullerton.  Although  this 
ranch  has  been  owned  by  the  Bastan- 
churys  for  the  last  thirty  years  it  was 
just  a  short  time  ago  that  Mr.  Bastan- 
chury decided  to  develop  an  improved 
ranch.  He  started  these  improve- 
ments with  a  $250,000  irrigation  sys- 
tem and  about  $200,000  worth  of  the 
best  and  finest  equipment  he  could 
buy.  There  are  over  3,000  acres  of 
land  in  this  ranch,  about  2,000  acres 
in  oranges  and  lemons  and  about  500 
in  walnuts. 


It  is  reported  that  the  Conaway 
Ranch  has  bought  the  Coil  Ranch  just 
north  of  Woodland.  This  ranch  has  a 
large  acreage  of  alfalfa,  well  equipped 
with  silos  and  other  buildings, 


Built  to  meet  the  work — not  to  meet  a  price 
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Sowing 


FARMERS  who  use  the  Twin  City 
Sowing  Success.  This  tractor  is  designed  and 
built  to  work  on  schedule  as  dependably  as  a  fine 
watch  keeps  time.  For  Twin  City  engineers  have 
built  into  it  every  element  of  reliability. 

The  16-valve  motor,  valve-in-head  type,  burns  all  the 
kerosene  that  goes  into  it,  so  complete  is  the  clearing 
due  to  the  double  valve  capacity.  And  the  power 
delivered  gives  a  surplus  far  beyond  the  rating. 

Just  as  the  16-valve  design  guarantees  its  economy  of 
operation,  the  construction  assures  steady  service  for 
a  generation.  The  cylinder  sleeves  are  removable — 
reboring  never  necessary.  The  "whip"  of  vibration 
is  reduced  to  harmlessness  by  the  finely  counter- 
balanced crankshaft,  drilled  for  force-feed  lubrication. 

The  transmission,  mounted  on  Hyatt  roller  bearings, 
runs  in  a  bath  of  oil.  It  uses  only  3  reductions  to 
deliver  the  power  at  the  drawbar.  The  gears  are 
machined  to  absolute  accuracy,  and  heat-treated. 

On  motor  and  transmission  mainly  depend  the  life 
and  service  of  the  tractor.  But  every  part  of  the 
Twin  City  "12-20"  is  designed  and  built  up  to  the 
same  rigid  standards  of  excellence. 

Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Company 

Minneapolis,  F.  S.  A. 

BRANCHES  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 
Minneapolis  Steel  &  Machinery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. — Winnipeg,  Man.:  Calgary ,  Alberta; 
N.  D. :  Great  Falls.  Mont.:  Wichita.  Kan.;  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah;  Spokane,  Wash.  Twin 
City  Co. — Indianapolis.  Ind.;  Lincoln.  Neb.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Crowley.  La.;  Dallas,  Hous- 
ton, Amarillo  and  San  Antonio,  Texas.  Frank  O.  Renstrom  Co. — San  Francisco.  Oakland. 
Stockton  and  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Baskeovllle  £  Dahl — Watertown,  S.  D.  Eastern  and 
Export  Offices  Minneapolis  Steel  St  Machinery  Co. — 164  Nassau  St..  New  York  City. 
Minneapolis  Steel  A  Machinery  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. — Wlnnnipeg,  Man.;  Calgary,  Alberta; 
Begins,  Sask. 


Twin  Cry  1 2-20  Tractor 


Twin  City 

eo-eo 


Twin  City 
2S-4S 


Twin  City  1 6-30  Tractor 


Tba  New  Twin  CHy  AO-Stool  Thresher 
—  a  Farmer's  Machine  for  Lira. 
tine  Service 


Power  Farming 


Equipment 
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TO 


DECREASE 
H.C.L 


You  must 


INCREASE 
PRODUCTION 


Every  acre  of  your  farm 
should  be  made  to  pro- 
duce its  utmost.  This  can 
be  done  by  feeding  and 
strengthening  the  soil. 
It  must  be  supplied  with 
sufficient  of  the  elements 
necessary  to  produce  big 
crops. 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 


Are  scientifically  manu- 
factured to  meet  Califor- 
nia soil  conditions  and 
crop  necessities.  They 
are  made  from  animal 
products  containing  the 
necessary  elements  to 
feed  your  crops. 


Send  for  our  new 
Fertilizer  Booklet. 


Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FERTILIZERS 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


The  Reedley  District  figures  on 
shipping  more  than  60  cars  of  navels 
to  market  this  year. 

With  approximately  1,045  acres  in 
oranges  in  Kern  county  the  estimated 
yield  of  the  fruit  is  114  carloads, 
which  will  be  shipped  to  different  des- 
tinations. 

Plans  for  organizing  the  cherry 
growers  of  Santa  Clara  valley,  who  are 
said  to  produce  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  annual  otitput  of  the 
State,  in  connection  with  the  Califor- 
nia Co-operative  Canneries,  are  being 
considered. 

The  Placer  County  orange  crop  is 
light  and  in  some  groves  there  are  a 
good  many  splits.  The  fruit  is  well 
colored,  better  than  shown  in  the  plate 
of  the  70  per  cent  colored  orange  is- 
sued by  the  Office  of  Standardization. 

The  grapefruit  shipments  from  Flor- 
ida for  the  season  up  to  November 
were  1,600  cars — about  the  same  as 
last  year.  The  orange  movement  this 
year  to  the  same  date  was  only  627 
cars  compared  with  1,124  cars  to  the 
corresponding  date  last  season. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of 
the  Central  Valley  Honey  Producers 
Co-operative  Exchange,  held  at  Mo- 
desto recently,  General  Manager  F.  W. 
Burtch  reported  a  successful  year 
with  4,000  cases  of  honey  valued  at 
about  $85,000  handled  through  that 
city.  This  was  nearly  half  a  mililon 
pounds. 

Practically  all  the  olive  crop  of 
Yolo  county  remaining  on  the  trees 
wa3  destroyed  for  pickling  purposes 
by  the  recent  high  wind  and  is  fit  only 
for  oil,  according  to  the  statements  of 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
William  Gould.  Between  25  and  30 
per  cent  of  the  crop  had  been  picked 
and  picking  was  in  full  progress  when 
the  storm  came. 

Frederick  Maskew,  in  charge  of  the 
Plant  Quarantine  Division  at  Sacra- 
mento, says:  "State  Quarantine  Guar- 
dians in  the  citrus  producing  counties 
should  anticipate  the  requirements  on 
export  shipments  of  citrus  fruits,  and 
provide  themselves  with  the  necessary 
certificates  required  in  such  instances. 
A  supply  of  these  certificates  in 
blank  form  can  be  obtained  from  the 
office  of  Standardization,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Sacramento. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  Jno.  P.  Coy, 
the  orange  yield  of  1919  and  1920  in 
San  Bernardino  county  will  be  approx- 
imately equal  to  that  of  the  season 
just  closing,  which  was  one  of  the 
biggest  crops  on  record.  Last  season 
this  county  produced  10,907  cars  of 
oranges,  or  about  one-third  of  south- 
ern California's  total  crop  shipped  to 
date,  which  was  35,320  cars.  Mr. 
Coy's  estimate  is  that  the  crop  for 
the  coming  season  will  approximate 
10,718  cars. 

The  raising  of  early  table  grapes  is 
enlisting  the  interest  of  growers  in 
the  Imperial  Valley.  It  has  been 
known  for  years  that  Malagas  and 
Thompson  Seedless  ripen  in  the  Im- 
perial Valley  from  two  weeks  to  a 
month  earlier  than  in  other  localities 
in  the  State,  with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Coachella  Valley,  where  the 
acreage  is  small.  Years  ago  grapes 
were  yielding  as  well  as  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  the  growers  were  un- 
able to  market  them. 


HAY  SHRINKAGE  IN  STACKS. 


To  the  Editor:  We  sold  36  tons  of 
alfalfa  hay  (scale  weight)  30  days 
after  it  had  been  in  the  stack.  The 
party  who  bought  it  claimed  that  we 
should  discount  the  weight  on  account 
of  its  being  in  the  sweat  only  thirty 
days.  In  your  opinion,  how  much 
would  it  shrink  in  weight  at  the  end 
of  sixty  days.  How  many  tons  of 
alfalfa  hay  wilf  a  stack  contain  that 
measures  29  feet  wide,  37%  feet  long, 
61%  feet  overthrow,  17%  feet  in 
height? — P.  J.,  Mendota. 

Our  estimate  has  been  corroborated 
by  hay  men — in  your  district  during 
summer,  with  hay  that  was  fairly  well 
cured  before  stacking,  the  shrinkage 
in  weight  should  be  less  than  ten  per 
cent  in  the  first  sixty  days — still  less 
if  cured  as  thoroughly  as  your  climate 


is  likely  to  cure  hay.  With  about  a 
dozen  variable  factors  in  estimating 
the  weight  of  hay  in  stacks,  we  guesti- 
mate  that  your  stack  contained  41.4 
tons.  If  you  weighed  36  tons  into  that 
stack,  our  guestimate  shows  the  un- 
reliability of  figuring  weights  on 
measurements  or  your  hay  must  have 
been  extra  dry. 


BIG  WHEAT  YIELD. 


Twenty-nine  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre,  each  sack  weighing  133  pounds, 
was  the  crop  T.  J.  Crispin  took  from 
65  acres  in  Stanislaus  County  in  1918. 
The  land  was  rich,  having  been  in 
alfalfa  previously  with  a  crop  of  beans 
following  the  alfalfa.  The  seed  was 
of  the  "Salt  Lake  Club"  variety 
furnished  by  the  Government.  It  is 
the  only  kind  that  would  have  made 
grain  on  this  land  in  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Crispin.  It  makes  short  straws, 
stooling  very  nicely.  The  heads  are 
longer  than  "the  old  Club  we  used  to 
sow."  The  kernels  are  small,  so  that 
70  pounds  per  acre  drilled  in  gave  a 
good  stand.  The  ground  was  well 
plowed  in  December.  It  was  worked 
down  and  the  wheat  was  drilled  in 
January.  Mr.  Crispin  has  none  of  this 
wheat  for  sale. 


Your  Chance  Now  to 

Imakebigmoney  g 

5  Stephens'  New  Trapper*'  Book  telle  yon  how.  J 

■  Coyote*.  I Muskrats,  Skunks.  Wild  Cats  and  ■ 

■ all  other  Western  Forfi  are  Belling  in  Denver  this  _ 
year  at  the  highest  prices  ever  paid.  ■ 

■  nrVTfFP  COLORADO  is  the  Closest  ■•  i 
~  UJCjlN  V  U\  aDa  Best  Market  on  earth  _ 

■  for  Western  Trappers  and  For  Shippers.  Staph-  ■ 

■ ens  of  Denver  is  the  largest  exclusive  buyer  of  _ 
Western  Raw  Furs  in  the  world. 
■J  CTVPHPMQ  charges  yon  no  com-  fj 
_  s9  X  JTJa  AX£«i>^la7  mission—saves  you  60c  _ 
B  to  $10  on  express  or  parcel  post  and  yon  get  your  ■ 

■ money  2  to  10  days  quicker— because  Denver  Is  tm 
closer  to  your  town  than  any  other  Important 

■  Fur  Center.  BJ 
~  FACTORY  PRICES.  _ 

■  X  X\jnUTi9  Stephens  sells  Traps,  Animal  ■ 

■  Baits  and  all  trappers'  supplies  at  rock  bottom  m 
_  prices.  Write  today  for  Big,  Illustrated  Trap  _ 

■  Catalog,  Trappers'  Guide.  Fur  Price  List  and  BJ 
_  Shipping  Tags-AU.  FREE  AND  POSTPAID.  _ 

E.  A.  Stephens  &  Co.  ^ 

172  Stephens  Bids.  ^  _ 

■  DENVER,  COLORADO.  U.S.A. 

[■■■■■■■■  ■■■■■■■■■ 
Trdhhersjju  ide  J^f^'J 


For  strong,  smooth,  perfect- 
fitting  well  casing,  specify 
Madewell. 

— Made  from  Hard  Red  or 
Galvanized  sheet  metal. 
— Joints  fit  perfectly, because 
they're  built  to  an  exact 
standard. 

— Made  in  all  sizes,  single 
or  double. 

Write  for  Catalogue  A 

It  describes  Madewell  Well  Casing 
and  other  Madewell  Sheet  Metal 
Products  in  detail. 

MADEWELL  PIPE 
AND  CULVERT  WORKS 

E.  12th  St.  and  2 5th  Ave,  Oakland.  Cel. 


MADEWEu 


lao  *o  4500 

CALLOUS 


L^WNES  BOWLER 

TURBINE  CENTRIFUCAL. 

•  PUMPX 

—  dive  most  dependable 

service 
-over  GOOO  in  use 


Layne  &>  Bowler  Corp. 

900  Sarrta  Fe  Ave. 
Lor  An£ele*r 
Cal. 


ASK  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  FOLDER  N2  25 


Special  Prices  on  Second-Hand  Tractors 

NEW  CASE  TRACTOR,  9-18  $1100.00 

NEW  CASE  TRACTOR,  10-18  __    1250.00 

Samson  Tractor   500.00 

Baby  Holt  _   700.00 

12-20  Yuba,  20-35  Yuba,  18-35  Yuba,  and  12-25  Yuba. 

A.  F.  GEORGE  CO. 

1837  Merced  Street      -  -  -  Fresno 

200  North  Los  Angeles  Street  •  •  Los  Angeles 

Members  of  Tractor  and  Implement  Dealers  Ass'n 


Feed  the  Soil  and  the  Soil  Will  Feed  You 

We  manufacture  Complete  Fertilizers  of  all  kinds. 

The   oldest  established  and   largest  producers  of  Bone  and  Blood 
Fertilizers  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
Complete  and  up-to-date  Laboratory  for  Analysis  of  Soils. 
Analysis  and  advice  free  to  our  patrons. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Office  444  Pine  Street, 


San  Francisco 


Factories  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 


ARN0TT  TRACTOR 
CULTIVATOR. 

Made  In  California  for  California  condi- 
tions.   All  Blzes  from  !>  to  10  feet.  wide. 
Without  fall  seo  the  (cnulne  AKNOTT  before 
buying.    Wrlt«  or  call  today. 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

112  S.  Los  Angeles  SL        Lot  Angeles 
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What  has  the  Design  to 
do  -with  "Pull"? 

At  first  thought,  it  may  seem  a  simple  matter 
to  design  a  track  like  that  of  the  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor,  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  all  the 
power-waste  possible  and  reduce  upkeep  to  the 
minimum.  Actually,  it  has  taken  a  quarter  cen- 
tury to  perfect  the  "Caterpillar"  Track. 

And  so,  throughout  the  "Caterpillar"  Trac- 
tor, correct  design  is  largely  responsible  for 
its  almost  unbelievable  power  and  durability. 

The  secret  of  "Caterpillar"  Tractor  "pull"  is, 
that  correct  design  enables  the  power  of  the 
motor  to  reach  the  drawbar  with  minimum  loss 
and  friction.  That's  why  the  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  has  always  out-pulled  other  tractors  of 
equal  rated  horse-power, and  why"Caterp;llar" 
maintenance  expense  is  lowest. 

Superior  construction  is  not  always  evident 
to  the  eye.  Results  reveal  more  than  appear- 
ance, and  no  other  machine  can  duplicate  Holt 
results. 

Folder  No.  413  explains  other  "Caterpillar" 
Tractor  points  of,  superiority.  If  you  are  inter- 
ested in  tractors  you  should  send  for  it. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

Stockton.  Cal..  Peoria,  111.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
Portland,  Ore..  Spokane.  Wash., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

R*g.  US.  Pat  Off 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  erery  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


YISALIA 


P 


UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  save*  me  money." 

Renewed  screw  casing  costs  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 


■  ■  / 

Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  1 50  pounds  worlcii 
asphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose.    Let  ua  save  you  money. 


:ing  pressure; 
.  Write! 


1 ACIFIC  PIPE  CO.  &  %3S£. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


Itl<;  TRACT  OK  FOR  BIG  ORCHARD. 


For  orchard  cultivation  on  a  big 
scale,  a  big  tractor  is  more  econom- 
ical, does  better  work,  and  experiences 
proportionately  less  upkeep  cost  and 
depreciation  than  small  ones,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Manager  of  the  Patter- 
son Land  Co.  of  western  Stanislaus 
county.  This  company  has  about  200 
acres  of  prune,  apricot,  and  peach 
trees  six  or  seven  years  old.  They 
have  three  medium-sized  tractors.  The 
manager  points  out  that  for  smaller 
orchards  they  would  be  most  econom- 
ical. But  on  the  Land  Company's  or- 
chards the  smaller  tractors  were  tried 
and  found  too  expensive  and  unable 
to  get  the  work  done  properly  within 
the  time  limit  set  by  Nature  for  the 
work  to  be  done.  This  refers  partic- 
ularly to  cultivation  which,  on  this 
rather  heavy  soil,  must  be  done  within 
a  short  period.  The  smaller  tractors 
had  to  be  crowded  and  the  engines 
developed  trouble  quickly  on  that  ac- 
count. It  was  also  found,  according 
to  the  Manager,  that  the  big  tractor 
required  less  space  to  turn  than  the 
others.  Owing  to  its  great  power,  it 
easily  pulled  cultural  implements 
which  worked  the  ground  within  six 
inches  of  the  trees  while  the  tractor 
ran  well  clear  of  the  branches.  The 
smaller  tractors  had  to  run  too  close 
to  the  trees  or  else  do  a  poorer  job 
and  run  over  the  ground  more  fre- 
quently. With  the  big  tractor  a  heavy 
double  disk  a  little  wider  than  half  the 
distance  between  the  rows  cultivated 
practically  to  the  bottom  of  the  p'ow- 
ing  because  it  was  angled  to  the  limit 
and  weighted  in  addition  to  its  own 
heavy  weight.  Following  the  disk  and 
hitched  to  it  was  a  three-section  clod 
masher,  which  smoothed  the  surface 
into  a  fine  tilth.  Thus  at  one  opera- 
tion moisture  was  thoroughly  blan- 
keted in  the  soil  where  roots  grew  un- 
damaged by  the  summer  sun;  and 
while  it  was  well  conserved  by  quick 
action  before  it  could  evaporate  much, 
the  ground  was  also  put  into  shape  to 
take  water  most  freely  at  the  next 
irrigation.  No  "irrigation  plowpan" 
here  during  the  summer  as  there  is 
when  cultivation  is  done  less  deeply 
with  less  power  available.  The  fruit 
on  this  young  orchard  developed  great 
size;  and  especially  with  cling 
peaches,  the  soft  fine  surface  given 
by  the  double  cultivation  to  the  soil 
enabled  a  great  deal  of  the  fruit  which 
dropped  to  be  sent  to  market  with 
unbroken  skins  and  unbruised  flesh. 
This  counts  up  in  profits  when  fruit 
is  large. 

While  the  big  tractor  has  been  used 
only  for  cultivation  this  season,  many 
tractor  users  would  expect  a  consid- 
erable repair  bill  after  cultivating 
200  acres  to  the  bottom  of  the  plow- 
ing three  times.  Repairs  on  this  trac- 
tor have  been  only  nominal  because  a 
good  man  was  in  charge  of  the  tractor. 
The  Patterson  Land  Co.  manager  be- 
lieves that  the  greatest  per  cent  of 
tractor  troubles  are  due  to  negligence. 


A  TRACTOR  FOR  ALL  WORK. 


(Written  for  Paclfle  Rural  Press.) 

Fruit  trees  should  have  water  when 
they  need  it.  C.  C.  Turner's  orchard 
in  eastern  Stanislaus  county  fcot  the 
water,  even  though  the  15  h.  p.  engine 
which  normally  runs  the  irrigation 
pump  was  out  of  commission.  For- 
tunately Mr.  Turner  has  a  medium 
sized  tractor.  Twas  no  trouble  to 
run  it  down  to  keep  the  pump  going 
while  the  engine  was  being  fixed. 

Always  until  the  past  season  Mr. 
Turner  has  used  his  spray  pump  en- 
gine to  saw  up  the  winter's  wood. 
This  season  it  was  found  much  han- 
dier to  hitch  the  tractor  onto  this 
job  and  a  great  many  cords  were 
sawed.  Clarence  Van  Norman,  who 
handled  the  tractor  a  great  deal,  tells 
of  cutting  40  tiers  of  stove  wood  (a 
tier  is  a  stove-length  4  feet  high  and 
eight  feet  long)  in  one  job.  Two  men 
were  kept  busy  putting  the  wood  to 
him  while  he  put  it  to  the  saw. 

A  neighbor  had  four  tons  of  beans 
to  thresh.  The  tractor  operated  the 
thresher  all  right,  but  curiously  it 


was  not  hard  enough  work  to  keep  the 
engine  warm  enough  to  burn  the  coal 
oil  for  which  it  was  designed.  Dis- 
tillate had  to  be  used  on  that  job. 

A  small  house  was  wanted  at  a 
point  about  eighty  feet  away  from 
where  it  was  built.  It  was  pulled 
there  by  the  tractor  in  low  gear  and 
without  any  stopping  for  lack  of 
power.  It  happened  that  a  prospective 
tractor  buyer  came  to  the  place  just 
as  the  house  moving  started.  He 
bought  a  tractor. 

Ordinary  double-disk  cultivators  are 
not  suitable  for  the  deep  cultivation 
Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Van  Norman  give 
their  65-acre  orchard.  They  figure  that 
it  works  more  like  a  packer  and  is 
not  good  for  the  trees.  So  they  had  a 
seven-foot  single  disk  made  of  24- 
inch  disks — a  whale  of  a  machine 
which  required  five  horses  to  pull  it. 
This  disk  follows  the  tractor  easily 
cutting  to  the  bottom  of  the  plowing. 

The  tractor  was  bought  before  plow- 
ing commenced  in  the  bottom  land 
last  spring.  It  is  rated  at  12-20  horse- 
power, and  it  plowed  25  acres  a  day. 
In  one  place  Bermuda  sod  had  not 
been  plowed  for  seven  years.  The 
tractor  turned  this  seven  inches  deep 
with  two  fourteen-inch  bottoms.  Mr. 
Turner  figures  the  engine  can  do  the 
work  of  a  dozen  horses. 

When  he  was  planning  *o  buy  it, 
his  wife  being  a  great  lover  of  horses, 
objected,  but  the  answer  was,  "I  can't 
afford  to  keep  and  use  horses  when  I 
can  plow  25  acres  a  day  alone."  Re- 
pairs have  cost  J16,  including  labor, 
and  the  machine  is  in  shape  for  the 
coming  season's  work. 

DYNAMITE    DOUBLED  PRUM 
CROP. 


How  a  prune  crop  jumped  from 
3900  pounds  to  over  8000  pounds  in  the 
dry  year  of  1913  is  told  by  Geo.  N.  Ty- 
ler of  Santa  Clara  county,  who  did 
the  dynamiting  which  resulted  in  not 
over  5  per  cent  dropping,  as  com- 
pared with  30  or  40  per  cent  in  neigh- 
boring orchards.  Dynamiting  broke 
up  the  hardpan,  accepted  and  saved 
what  rain  fell  during  the  winter  of 
1912-13,  pruned  the  roots  and  started 
new  ones  which  actively  fed  the 
doubled  crop  in  1913.  The  orchard 
was  dynamited  in  the  fall.  Trees  were 
16  feet  apart  and  shots  were  placed 
in  the  center  between  each  four  of 
them.  The  mistake  was  made  at  first, 
of  boring  through  the  hardpan  and 
exploding  the  shot  under  It.  A  pot- 
hole was  thus  made,  but  the  hardpan, 
12  to  24  inches  thick  and  18  to  36  inches 
under  the  surface,  was  not  much  af- 
fected. The  successful  system  breaks 
up  the  hardpan,  throws  up  the 
ground  for  ten  feet  around  the  shot, 
and  cracks  it  16  feet  away,  as  shown 
where  some  of  it  had  been  uncovered 
that  far  from  a  shot.  The  successful 
way  was  to  bore  a  test  hole  to  see 
how  far  it  was  through  hardpan, 
then  bore  another  hole  nearby  but 
only  two-thirds  through  it.  A  1%- 
inch  cartridge  of  25  per  cent  dynamite 
was  used  in  each  hole. 


PNEUMATIC  TIRES  FOR  TRUCKS. 


"The  life  of  a  motor  truck  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  factor  in  determin- 
ing the  cost  per  ton-mile  for  haul- 
ing," says  the  representative  of  a  well- 
known  tire  company.  "Pneumatic 
tires  certainly  lengthen  the  life  of  a 
truck,  besides  reducing  upkeep  costs. 
Pneumatic  tires  will  be  adopted  al- 
most universally  on  trucks  up  to  at 
least  the  three-ton  size,  as  we  figure 
it  after  three  years'  of  investigation." 
Various  trucks  are  already  putting  on 
pneumatics  as  standard  equipment. 
Not  only  do  they  give  greater  mileage 
to  the  trucks  and  greater  safety  to 
the  load,  but  they  also  permit  heavier 
loads  to  be  hauled  on  our  highways. 
The  state  law  fixes  the  weight  to  be 
hauled  proportional  to  tire  surface 
bearing  on  the  roadway. 


"Gowag"  is  the  name  suggested  by 
G.  W.  Morrison  to  help  the  motorist 
make  certain  that  he  will  have  no 
troubles  away  from  home.  G — gas, 
O — oil,  W — ater,  A — air,  0 — grease. 
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Cletr 

TANK'  TYPE 


It  runs  on  tracks  as  a 
wheelbarrow  runs  on  a  plank 


TRY  to  push  a  loaded  wheelbarrow 
through  soft  plowed  ground.  You 
have  to  exert  every  ounce  of  your 
streng  th.  The  wheel  sinks  in  deeper 
and  deeper  and  you  finally  get  "stuck" 
altogether  and  have  to  take  off  your 
load. 

But  lay  a  plank  over  the  same  soft 
ground  and  you  can  roll  the  same 
wheelbarrow  over  it  with  the  same 
load — but  with  only  a  fraction  of 
the  effort. 

It  was  the  plank  that  made  the 
difference.  Its  broad  flat  surface 
distributed  the  weight  of  the  load  so 
that  there  was  very  little  pressure  at 
any  one  point. 

And  right  there  you  have  the 
principle  back  of  the  Cletrac  Tank- 
Type  Tractor.    It  runs  on  broad  flat 


tracks  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
wheelbarrow  runs  on  the  plank.  No 
power  is  wasted.  You  can  pull  a 
bigger  load.  Fuel  and  oil  go  further. 
And  more  work  can  be  done  in  less 
time — at  less  cost. 

Because  you  can  work  so  efficiently 
on  soft  soil  with  the  Cletrac  you  can 
go  through  with  the  entire  preparation 
of  the  seed  bed— a  most  unusual  thing 
for  a  tractor  to  do.  The  Cletrac  doesn't 
sink  in  and  doesn't  leave  two  hard 
trails  of  packed  down  soil  behind  it. 

Order  your  Cletrac  now.  There  is 
plenty  of  work  for  the  Cletrac  to  do, 
like  getting  out  wood,  hauling  logs, 
grinding  feed,  breaking  roads,  hauling 
manure,  etc.,  during  the  winter  months 
and  when  Spring  work  comes  along 
you  will  be  fully  acquainted  with 
your  Cletrac. 


Pushing  a  wheelbarrow 
through  soft  soil  is  al- 
most an  impossible  job. 
The  wheel  sinks  in  and 
gets  stuck. 


Lay  a  track  of  boards  over  the  ground 
and  you  can  roll  along  easily  enough.  It 
is  this  principle  that  has  made  theCletrac 
Tank-Type  Tractor  so  marvelously  suc- 
cessful. Il  doesn't  puth  through  the 
■oil;  it  ride*  on  top  on  ita  own  track*. 


^Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

1 9079  Euclid  Avenue  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  largest  producers  of  tank-type  tractors  in  the  world 


Tractor  Book  Free 

We  have  an  interesting  32-page 
book  entitled  "Selecting  Your 
Tractor"  that  will  be  sent  free  upon 
request.  It  discusses  tractor  farm- 
ing problems  on  a  "brass  tack' 
basis.     Write  for  your  copy  today. 
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COULDN'T  GET  ALONG  WITHOUT  THE  RURAL  PRESS. 

San  Rafael,  Cal..  December  4.  1919. 

Dear  Rural  Press: 

I  am  positively  ashamed  to  find  that  I  am  in  default  in  the  matter  of 
the  renewal  of  my  subscription  for  your  most  valuable  and  interesting 
publication,  which  has  been  a  vade  mecum  with  me  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  which  my  bulky  files  indicate.  Why,  bless  you, 
I  could  not  keep  house  without  you!  Frequently  the  information  con- 
tained in  a  single  issue  is  worth  many  times  more  than  the  annual  sub- 
scription price.  I  don't  see  how  any  Californian  who  is  engaged  in 
farming  of  any  sort  can  get  along  without  the  Rural  Press. 

Yours  very  truly, 

MAJOR  CHAS.  CHRISTENSEN. 


WOOL  L\  THE  MIDDLE  WEST. 


(  (Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Picas.) 

The  last  issue  of  the  Breeders'  Ga- 
zette says  that  the  wool  pooled  in 
Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Illinois,  has  been 
cleaned  up  at  an  approximate  average 
of  58  cents.  The  results  have  been 
very  gratifying  this  season  with  this 
method  of  marketing  the  crop,  and  is 
encouraging  for  the  outlook  in  the  fu- 
ture. Fine  and  fine  medium  staple 
s*old  for  78c;  half  blood  clothing,  63c; 
medium  clothing,  61c;  half  blood 
western,  62c;  three-quarter  blood 
western,  61c;  and  quarter  blood  west- 
ern, 61c;  these  western  wools  being 
farm  shorn.  The  market  for  fine  and 
fine  medium  is  strong,  with  coarse 
grades  hard  to  slow.  Foreign  markets 
report  strength  in  fine  wools  with 
prospects  of  further  advances.  This  is 
for  wool  of  good  length  with  short 
clothing  hard  to  move  at  any  price. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commis- 
sion is  engaged  in  a  systematic  study 
of  the  sheep  and  wool  industry,  rela- 
tive to  future  tariff  legislation.  They 
recently  held  meetings  open  to  the 
public  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Chicago, 
Illinois,  with  the  object  in  view  of 
giving  all  those  interested  in  any  way 
a  chance  to  present  their  views  to  the 
Board 


SANTA  ANITA  RANCHO  LOSES  W. 
H.  TAYLOR. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bnral  Press.) 

When  a  livestock  breeding  establish- 
ment like  the  Santa  Anita  Rancho 
loses  a  manager  like  W.  H.  Taylor,  the 
vacancy  is  not  easily  filled.  Mr.  Tay- 
lor has  been  with  the  rancho  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  during  that  time  has 
had  the  honor  of  breeding,  developing 
and  exhibiting  some  of  the  finest 
stock  ever  seen  in  the  great  country 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 


25  Cords  a  Day 

/Easily  Sawed  By  One  Mac 
Easy  to  move  from  cut  to  cut.  Make 
big  profits  cutting  wood.  Cheap 
'and  easy  to  operate. 

ftTTfiWAlOCSAW 

Does  10  men's  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost. 
Makes  work  easy.  Engine  can  also  be  used  for 
running  pumps  and  other  machinery.*  Saw 
foladeeasily  removed.  Writeforour  low  price. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments. 

Ottawa 
Mfg.  Co. 

7i»  Wood  St. 
Ottawa. 


Trial 

lO- Year  Guarantee 


If  you  have  MONEY  to  save 
you  will  find  it  to  your  advantage 
to  write  for  our  folder  that  tells 
you  all  about  banking  by  mail. 
Write  —  now ! 

DEPARTMENT  B 

ANGLO-GAL!  FORMA  coh^tBANK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


442-444  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Dealer* 

In 
PAI'EB 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

87-45  First  St.,  San  Frandsee 
Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towns,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  MeFall  Co..      Portland,  Ore. 


There'  has  just  been  completed  on 
the  ranch  a  Club  House  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  employees,  that  is  complete 
in  every  particular,  being  equipped 
with  every  modern  device  for  the  com 
fort  and  entertainment  of  the  help. 
This  is  the  culmination  of  an  idea  of 
Mrs.  Baldwin,  and  worked  out  and  fin- 
ished under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Taylor  during  his  stay. 

Mr.  Taylor  is  going  into  the  oil  bus- 
iness, and  if  he  makes  as  great  a  sue 
cess  of  that  as  he  has  of  the  likestock 
business  on  .  the  Santa  Anita  Rancho, 
be  will  soon  be  listed  among  Calif  or 
nia  millionaires. 


THE  FIRST  LIVESTOCK  SHOW  OF 
1920. 


Either  the  first  of  the  year  or  the 
last  of  the  season  are  two  ways  of 
designating  the  National  Western 
Stock  Show  to  be  held  in  Denver,' 
Colorado,  January  17th  to  24th,  1920 
Some  building  and  ground  space  have 
been  added,  but  for  all  this,  the  num 
ber  of  cattle  of  the  Shorthorn  and 
Hereford  breeds  are  to  be  limited. 
What  might  be  called  a  "plucking" 
committee  will  inspect  the  entries  and 
any  found  unworthy  will  be  with- 
drawn. A  unique  feature  will  be  that 
no  free  tickets  will  be  issued,  even 
the  exhibitors  will  be  required  to  pay 
admission.  This  experiment  will  be 
watched  with  interest  by  the  rest  of 
the  stock  show  interests.  The  State 
of  Colorado  and  city  of  Denver  con- 
tribute $5000  each  toward  the  support 
of  the  show. 


FARM   BUREAU   PUREBRED  HOG 
SALE. 


The  first  San  Diego  County  Farm 
Bureau  Purebred  Swine  auction  sale, 
held  at  San  Diego,  December  4th,  was 
a  success  from  both  the  breeders'  and 
buyers'  viewpoint. 

The  consignors  were  Bellar  &  Bor- 
den, Carlsbad,  Duroc-Jerseys ;  Clover- 
dale  Ranch,  Escondido,  Poland-Chi- 
nas; Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita,  Duroc- 
Jerseys. 

This  was  really  a  promotion  sale, 
and  not  a  high  average  was  expected, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  hogs  sold  from  $70 
to  $100.  The  top  of  the  sale  was  a 
Duroc-Jersey  bred  gilt,  consigned  by 
Winsor  Ranch,  which  brought  $265, 
going  to  Mr.  Rudder  of  the  Rudder 
Grill  in  San  Diego. 

The  offerings  went  almost  entirely 
to  small  farmers  in  San  Diego  county, 
which  was  the  primary  object  of  the 
sale.  Almost  every  buyer  expressed 
the  determination  to  bring  pigs  to  the 
San  Diego  Fair  next  Fall. 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 


Three  squirrel  inspectors,  whose  ex- 
penses are  to  be  paid  by  the  Santa 
Cruz  county  supervisors,  will  be  sta- 
tioned at  Santa  Cruz,  Watsonville,  and 
Davenport 

Insect  pests  injurious  to  cereal  and 
forage  crops  are  receiving  exclusive 
attention  from  T.  D.  Urbahns  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
whose  office  is  in  Berkeley,  but  will 
be  moved  to  Sacramento  early  next 
year. 

A  30-foot  channel  for  ocean  vessels 
to  Sacramento  is  to  be  the  chief  aim 
of  the  Sacramento  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  1920.  They  have  been  get- 
ting what  they  go  after  under  the  sec- 
retaryship of  H.  S.  Maddox.  Such  a 
tidewater  connection  would  mean 
cheaper  transportation  for  California 
rice,  grain  and  fruit 

Eastern  politicians  thought  they  did 
not  need  tariff  protection  for  beet 
sugar  from  Cuba.  But  it  transpires 
that  the  Sugar  Equalization  Board  has 
recently  moved  30,000  tons  of  beet 


sugar  from  mid-western  States  to  the 
East  to  partially  relieve  their  short- 
age.   Now  let  the  Eastern  politicians 


take  a  hump  and  put  through  some 
measure  to  build  up  the  beet  sugar 

industry. 


-the  gqluhon  of  the 

Alfalfa  problem! 
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After  a  thorough  investigation  the 
Southwest  Cotton  Company  pur- 
chased 50,000  pounds  of  Germain's 
Proven  Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa  to 
Plant  on  their  own  Arizona  ranch. 
What  MORE  proof  of  the  SUPE- 
RIORITY of  Germain's  Proven 
Hairy  Peruvian  Alfalfa  do  you 
need? 

Buy  NOW — before  the  supply  is 
gone. 

Write  for  free  folder  and  testi- 
monial letters. 


Established  Ion 

Seed  &  Plant  Ca 

M|    N.E.  Corner*  _w<9 
Sixth  &>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot  £'S 

'  rjLos  Andelea.  Cal. 


Like  thousands  upon  thousands  of  others, 

you  too  can  be  a  satisfied  Fur  shipper  if  you  will  ship 
your  Furs  direct  to  "SHUBERT."    Prices  are  higher 
than  ever  before. 

It's  up  to  you  to  get  the  full  mar- 
ket value  for  every  skin  you  ship. 
Don't  be  misled  by  high  quotations. 
It's  not  the  prices  quoted  in  a  price 
list  that  count— ifs  the  amount  of 
the  check  you  receive  that  either  makes 
you  smile  or  swear.  "SHUBERT"  checks 
will  make  you  smile.   That's  why  Fur  ship- 
pers never  change  after  they  have  once  given 
"SHUBERT"  a  trial   Join  the  happy  crowd 
of  satisfied  Fur  shippers.  Ship  your  Furs  direct 
to  "SHUBERT."    You  take  no  risk.  "Th- 
Shubert  Guarantee"  protects  you  absolutely. 
Why  not  give  "SHUBERT"  a  trial  today? 


>   A.B.  SHUBERT,  inc. 

CThe  Largest  House  in  the  World 
Dealing  Exclusively  in 

AMERICAN  RAW  FURS 

25-17  W.  AUSTIN  AVB.DEPT  •  CHICAGO  O.&A-i 
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Is  Alfalfa  Meal  a  Concentrate? 


This  seems  like  a  queer  question  to 
ask  about  a  substance  that  has  come 
to  be  one  of  the  near-standard  feeds 
of  livestock  throughout  the  alfalfa 
growing  regions  of  western  United 
States.  Statements  of  approval,  and 
otherwise  are  made  regarding  it,  and 
now  comes  the  query,  "Is  alfalfa  meal 
a  fattening  ration  for  hogs?''  There 
seems  to  be  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
some  feeders  as  to  just  what  it  is  fit 
for,  and  just  how  it  should  be  fed. 
Therefore,  it  seems  best  to  discuss  the 
question  in  a  short  article. 

Alfalfa  meal  is  alfalfa,  ground  more 
or  less  finely,  and  generally  packed  in 
large  sacks  holding  100  lbs.  each.  If 
(notice  the  "if")  nice,  bright,  clean 
alfalfa  hay  is  ground,  and  is  ground 
properly,  the  meal  has  practically  the 
same  composition  as  wheat  bran,  al- 
though it  is  not  as  rich  quite  as  the 
bran.  It  has  more  fibre,  and  its  di- 
gestibility is  not  quite  as  high.  In 
this  form  it  is  not  liked  by  stock  as 
well  as  wheat  bran. 

If  the  alfalfa  has  been  damaged  in 
any  way,  or  has  more  or  less  foreign 
matter,  like  weeds,  foxtail,  etc.,  incor- 
porated in  it,  then  its  feeding  value 
is  lessened,  as  well  as  its  palatability. 
Animals,  either  fed  for  milk  or  meat, 
must  like  their  feed,  or  they  will  not 
eat  enough  for  maximum  production. 
We  often  hear  it  said,  and  it  is  true, 
that  a  change,  or  variety,  of  feed  pro- 
duces better  results  than  one  or  two 
feeds  alone.  This  is  because  the  one 
feed  becomes  tiresome,  and  there  is  a 
lack  of  appetite. 

Alfalfa  meal  is  not  a  concentrate,  or 
adapted  for  fattening  purposes.  Hogs 
fed  on  alfalfa  meal  alone  would  almost 
starve  to  death.  The  hog's  digestive 
apparatus  is  not  adapted  for  handling 
large  amounts  of  roughage;  in  fact, 
this  is  the  reason  why  a  hog  will 
make  such  rapid  gains.  He  lives 
largely  on  concentrated  feeds  like 
corn,  milo  maize,  Egyptian  corn,  bar- 
ley, wheat,  middlings,  etc.  These 
may  be  profitably  supplemented  by  al- 
falfa pasture,  alfalfa  hay,  or  alfalfa 
meal.  Alfalfa  pasture  is  the  best  way 
to  use  this  great  forage  plant  for 
swine,  making  them  do  their  own  har- 
vesting, grinding,  and  feeding. 

However,  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  have  alfalfa  pasture,  and  then  the 
next  best  thing  for  the  hog  family 
probably  is  alfalfa  hay  or  meal.  Feed- 
ing work  carried  on  with  swine  at 
various  state  experiment  stations, 
proves  quite  conclusively  that  long 
alfalfa  bay  fed  in  racks,  so  that  the 
hogs  could  not  waste  it,  gave  as  good 
results  as  alfalfa  meal,  or  at  least  the 
expense  of  grinding  was  saved.  Again, 
where  the  long  hay  is  fed,  effort  is 
made  to  get  good  hay  for  piggie,  and 
he  responds  by  eating  freely  of  it  and 
thereby  saves  considerable  more  ex- 
pensive feed. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "charity 
covereth  a  multitude  of  sins,"  and  so- 
called  alfalfa  meal  seemingly  covereth 
a  multitude  of  weeds  and  foreign  mat- 
ter in  many  cases.  Piggie  knows, 
though,  and  while  he  may  eat  it  mixed 
with  other  things,  the  results  will  be 
lacking.  * 

Alfalfa  meal  is  not  a  concentrate  or 


(Written  for  Fucifle  Sural  Press.) 


TULARE  HOLSTEIN  FARM  BREAKS 
RECORD. 


Ruby  Pietertje  of  Forest  Hill  2nd, 
owned  by  Tulare  Holstein  Farm  at  Tu- 
lare, has  broken  butter  production 
records  of  the  Pacific  Coast  for  7 
days.  The  amount  of  butter  produced 
was  39.74  lbs.  from  667.9  lbs.  milk.  The 
15-day  record  is  81.7  lbs.  butter,  and 
1451.6  lbs.  milk.  This  record  is  the 
third  highest  in  the  world  for  7  days. 
A  six-year-old  cow,  Faye  Tritomia 
Hengerveld,  in  the  same  herd,  pro- 
duced 30.55  lbs.  butter  from  560  lbs. 
milk  in  7  days. 

The  first  daughter  by  Prince  River- 
side Walker,  first  time  freshening,  has 
made  over  17  lbs.  butter  in  7  days,  33 
days  after  calving.  She  is  milking 
over  50  lbs.  daily,  and  is  being  contin- 
ued on  semi-official  test 

W.  H.  Redd,  the  well-known  herds- 
man at  this  noted  farm,  has  so  much 
testing  work  on  hand  that  he  has  W. 
L.  Kingsley  as  his  assistant 


fattening  ration,  as  it  i3  simply  good 
or  poor  hay  ground  more  or  less  fine- 
ly. Hogs  do  not  like  it  when  fed 
alone  as  a  single  article  of  diet,  and 
would  not  do  well  on  it  It  has  its 
place  to  feed  with  some  of  the  grains, 
and  will  give  good  results  when  so 
combined,  in  promoting  digestion,  and 
.helping  to  produce  bone  and  lean 
meat. 


HOLSTEIN  SALE  SUPREME. 

The  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corp.  sale 
of  December  18th  at  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  Sacramento,  will  be  an  op- 
portunity for  Holstein  fanciers  to  buy 
animals  of  supreme  merit.  They  are 
selling  60  head  of  cows  in  milk,  most 
of  them  under  6  years  of  age — among 
the  younger  ones  are  a  number  of  un- 
developed cows,  all  out  of  high-record 
dams,  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
given  a  chance  to  show  what  they  can 
do.  These  naturally  will  not  sell  as 
high  as  the  cows  of  record,  and  will 
present  an  opportunity  seldom  en- 
countered for  buying  animals  of  great 
merit 

All  the'  cows  are  bred  to  bulls  of 


unusually  long  distance  record  breed- 
ing, including  the  grand  champion 
son  of  Tilly  Alcartra,  son  of  Miss 
Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walker,  the 
1100-lb.  junior  3-year-old  that  won  the 
California  State  Dairy  Cow  competi- 
tion, and  a  full  brother  of  Aaggle 
Acme  of  Riverside  2d,  a  world-record 
cow. 

All  the  serviceable  aged  bulls  they 
have  on  hand  will  be  sold,  including  a 
2-year-old  they  had  selected  for  their 
own  use,  whose  3  nearest  sires  are  the 
best  known  bulls  in  the  Holstein 
breed. 


TAGUS  RANCH  SALE  REMINDER. 


One  of  the  largest  farm  auction 
sales  to  be  held  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  this  year  will  occur  December 
16-17th.  The  offerings  are  so  varied 
and  extensive  that  anyone  wishing  to 
do  so  could  about  stock  a  farm  from 
tools  to  mules  on  the  agricultural 
day,  and  Shorthorns,  Milking  Short- 
horns, and  Herefords  on  the  cattle 
day.  The  Shorthorns  of  the  beef 
strains  are  strong  in  Scotch  blood,  and 
present  a  stock  that  will  not  last  long 
when  the  sale  has  once  started.  Those 
who  want  cattle  that  will  produce 
milk,  and  are  of  a  size  and  conforma- 
tion that  will  grow  good  steers,  should 


be  there  when  the  Milking  Shorthorns 
pass  through  the  ring. 

Anyone  needing  range  bulls  should 
find  what  they  need  in  the  Hereford 
offering.  They  are  not  registered,  but 
are  from  registered  stock. 

The  draft  horse  offering  includes  a 
fine  lot  of  stallions  and  mares  of  three 
of  the  leading  breeds — Percherons, 
Belgians,  and  Shires — just  the  kind 
that  will  breed  the  kind  that  bring  the 
money  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
just  now. 


SPOTS  DRIED-UP  IN  ALFALFA. 


"When  I  started  putting  in  alfalfa,  I 
used  to  notice  spots  within  a  check 
where  the  alfalfa  dried  up  after  the 
second  cutting,"  says  M.  J.  Kline  of 
eastern  Stanislaus  county.  "I  thought 
it  was  where  we  had  scraped  off  the 
good  diTrt,  but  I've  found  those  spots 
were  where  we  filled-in.  An  irriga- 
tion would  settle  the  dirt,  water  would 
stand  there,  the  soil  would  bake  on  the 
surface  and  cement  together  under- 
neath, moisture  would  evaporate  too 
freely,  and  the  alfalfa  roots  could  not 
supply  their  tops.  After  the  plants 
become  old  enough  to  pierce  the  sub- 
soil while  it  was  still  soft  from  the 
winter  rains,  they  did  not  suffer  so 
much  on  these  spots  duuring  the  sum- 
mer." 


if  Afl 

ROLLER  BEARINGS 
For  Tractors 


As  Tractor  Design  Advances 


The  best  knowledge  of  how  to  build 
a  better  tractor  comes  from  actually 
building  tractors  and  having  their  de- 
pendability proved  year  after  year  in 
actual  farm  work. 

Whenever  a  manufacturer,  after  years 
of  experience  in  tractor  building,  puts 
the  unequaled  value  of  that  experience 


into  a  new  and  better  tractor,  the  de- 
cision to  use  Hyatt  Bearings  is  practi- 
cally unanimous. 

Time  has  proved  that  for  the  better 
construction  of  tractors,  plows,  sepa- 
rators, grain  binders,  wind -mills,  feed 
grinders,  and  all  agricultural  machin- 
ery, Hyatt  Bearings  should  be  used. 


HYATT  ROLLER  BEARING  COMPANY 

Tractor  Bearings  Division,  Chicago 


Motor  Bearings  Division 
Detroit 


Industrial  Bearings  Division 
New  York  City 
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The  Judging  of  Livestock 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  P 

Does  any  one  ever  really  become  an 
expert  judge  of  livestock?  If  not,  then 
the  colleges  of  agriculture  all  over  the 
United  States  had  better  revise  their 
curriculum  to  some  extent,  and  elim- 
inate the  large  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  teaching  this  prominent  part  of 
animal  husbandry.  The  writer  would 
very  much  dislike  to  see  this  done,  as 
he  does  not  want  to  think  the  long 
hours  wasted  that  he  spent  in  the  cold 
barns  of  the  Wisconsin  College  of  Ag- 
riculture, twenty-five  years  ago  before 
they  had  their  present  elaborate  and 
well-heated  stock  pavilion.  There  the 
late  John  A.  Craig,  Professor  of  Ani- 
mal Husbandry,  than  whom  there 
never  was  a  greater,  instilled  in  the 
minds  of  his  students  a  love  for  farm 
animals  and  an  ability  to  recognize  at 
least  the  principal  good  and  poor 
points  of  the  different  breeds.  This 
was  done  then,  and  has  been  the  con- 
stant practice  in  all  other  schools  of 
agriculture  teaching  animal  husban- 
dry in  the  country. 

Now  has  this  time  all  been  wasted? 
No,  of  course  not,  but  when  we  s>ee 
what  has  happened  twice  recently  in 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  Cali- 
fornia College  of  Agriculture  at  two 
widely  separated  points,  we  wonder 
what  is  wrong.  Ever  since,  and  some- 
what before  the  time  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  people  have 
been  hearing  about  the  "3  wedge 
shapes"  of  a  correctly  formed  dairy 
cow,  the  distance  apart  of  the  verte- 
brae and  ribs,  the  width  of  the  hips, 
length  of  the  rump,  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  udder  and  milk  veins,  with 
many  other  points  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  estimating  the  worth 
of  the  dairy  animal.  Another  thing 
that  we  had  to  look  out  for,  and  that 
was  the  nervous  or  dairy  tempera- 
ment. This  was  an  elusive  proposi- 
tion like  a  California  flea  in  that  we 
would  think  we  had  it,  but  many  of  us 
were  never  exactly  sure  about  it  after 
all.  We  have  been  sure  though  that 
we  were  pretty  good  judges  of  dairy 
cattle  and  other  kinds  of  livestock, 
particularly  sheep,  as  well. 

Placing  According  to  Production. 

To  illustrate  what  we  are  driving  at. 
At  the  Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show 
held  this  fall,  after  the  judging  of 
some  of  the  dairy  classes,  the  on- 
lookers, who  were  no  doubt  good 
judges  of  dairy  cattle,  were  asked  to 
remain  a  short  time.  Assistant  Farm 
Adviser  F.  H.  Scribner  of  Los  Angeles 
County  had  led  into  the  ring  5  cows 
that  had  been  under  official  test  for 
one  year.  The  spectators  present 
were  asked  to  place  the  three  best 
cows  according  to  their  economic  pro- 
duction ability  as  evidenced  by  their 
appearance.  After  some  discussion 
this  was  done.  The  five  cows  all  had 
about  an  equal  number  of  supporters 
with  the  grade  Guernsey  a  slight  fav- 
orite, and  the  grade  Jersey  having  the 
least  number  of  supporters.  Accord- 
ing to  their  net  returns  the  grade  Jer- 
sey was  placed  first  with  a  profit  of 
$392.50,  and  the  grade  Guernsey  fifth 
with  a  net  profit  of  only  $23  50,  with 
the  others  scattered  along  between. 
Of  course,  it  will  be  said  that  all  the 
crowd  were  net  educated  judges  of 
livestock,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
large  proportion  of  them  had  received 
some  instruction. 

Kings  County  in  Same  Class. 

Kings  County  dairymen  took  an 
automobile  excursion  through  the 
county,  stopping  at  many  prominent 
dairy  ranches,  investigating  methods 
and  inspecting  the  stock.  The  last 
place  visited  was  the  Post  Card  Ranch 
of  which  Roy  M.  Filcher  is  manager- 
Here  the  dairymen  were  asked  to 
place  a  class  of  5  cows  according  to 
their  merit  as  producers  as  indicated 
by  appearances.  Twenty  dairymen 
participated,  and  after  they  had  all 
made  known  their  decisions,  Mr.  Fil- 
cher announced  their  production  rec- 
ords. The  best  cow,  according  to  her 
records,  had  but  three  supporters 
among  the  20  dairymen  working  on 
the  class.  Here  the  best  cow,  accord- 
ing to  the  scales  and  Babcock  test, 
was  considered  the  poorest  by  the  ma- 
jority. 


«»»  by  Thos.  F.  MeConnell.) 

Would  20  so-called  experts  have 
done  any  better  if  they  had  been 
asked  to  pass  upon  the  class?  It  is 
easy  to  say  "yes"  or  "no,"  but  there 
is  no  way  of  actually  finding  out  ex- 
cept we  take  the  evidence  before  us. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  people  asked 
to  pass  upon  these  two  classes  had 
imbibed  some  of  the  ideas  of  modern 
stock-judging,  and  were  guided  by 
them  more  or  less  in  arriving  at  their 
decisions.  Are  we  placing  too  much 
stress  upon  mere  conformation?  If 
we  are,  some  must  have  mistaken 
ideas  about  conformation  as  in  the 
Los  Angeles  classes  the  people  plac- 
ing the  animals  were  about  equally 
divided,  and  at  the  Post  Card  Ranch 
only  3  out  of  20  placed  the  first  cow. 

Either  we  are  placing  too  much 
stress  on  conformation  in  judging 
dairy  cows,  or  only  a  few  are  real 
judges.  If  the  first  is  true,  then  more 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  dairy 
temperament  or  ability  of  the  cow  to 
turn  feed  into  milk,  to  "deliver  the 
goods"  as  the  world  says.  This  dairy 
temperament  is  an  elusive  thing  for 
most  individuals  to  determine,  and  the 
question  is  often  in  the  writer's  mind 
if  there  are  enough  physical  indica- 
tons  of  the  qualification  for  it  to  be 
definitely  determined  by  a  physical 
examination.  In  the  score  cards  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  points  allowed 
for  this  elusive  qualification,  but  just 
how  to  recognize  them  is  a  hard  thing 
for  most  people.  Either  we  shall  have 
to  find  out  just  what  constitutes  this 
dairy  temperament,  or  say  that  it  is 
not  a  safe  thing  to  buy  dairy  cows 
without  using  the  scales  and  Babcock 
test.  The  writer  is  frank  to  say  that 
if  he  was  going  to  buy  a  herd  of  dairy 
cows,  that  the  Babcock  test  would  be 
his  main  reliance  with  the  reserva- 
tion that  in  making  the  selections  ani- 
mals would  be  given  the  preference 
that  had  excellent  production  records 
and  also  good  dairy  conformation.  • 

Records  Count. 
Therefore,  the  dairymen  who  are 
breeding  cattle  for  sale  should  pay 
more  and  more  attention  to  keeping 
records  of  performance.  Records  that 
are  official,  if  possible,  as  they  are  of 
more  value  to  the  world  at  large,  but 
keep  records  anyway.  The  cow-test- 
ing associations  are  the  cheapest  for 
the  grade  herds,  and  all  purebred 
herds  that  are  not  doing  official  test- 
ing, should  be  in  a  testing  association. 
It  is  very  evident  from  the  two  cases 
cited  that  physical  characteristics,  as 
understood  by  dairymen  generally, 
will  not  determine  the  highest  pro- 
ducers, nor  the  most  economical  ones. 

Judging  Fat  Stock. 

So  far  it  has  been  dairy  cattle  that 
we  have  had  under  consideration,  and 
their  ability  to  produce,  as  evidenced 
by  physical  conformation.  This  class 
is  not  the  only  one  that  has  had  its 
troubles  in  the  past,  as  whenever  fat 
barrows,  wethers,  or  steers  are 
judged  and  slaughtered,  the  placing  in 
the  ring  seldom  corresponds  to  the 
placing  on  the  block.  Why  is  this? 
has  been  asked  many  times.  The  an- 
swer lies  in  the  fact  that  the  man 
judging  in  the  ring  is  governed  by  the 
outside  appearances  entirely,  and  on 
the  block  by  the  quality  and  percent- 
age of  salable  meat. 

Another  phase  of  the  meat-produc- 
ing animal  judging  should  be  consid- 
ered also.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
fat  classes  and  carlots  are  judged  »y 
men  trained  in  the  stock-judging 
schools,  and  place  the  awards  accord- 
ing to  their  best  judgment,  but  when 
the  animals  are  auctioned  off,  and 
bought  by  representatives  of  the  meat- 
packing industry,  the  animals  or  lots 
placed  "down  the  line"  bring  the  high- 
est prices.  An  illustration  of  this  oc- 
curred in  the  carlot  classes  of  fat 
hogs  at  the  recent  California  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Show.  The  carlots  of 
Poland-Chinas  that  were  second  in  the 
heavy  and  light  divisions  respectively, 
sold  for  a  higher  price  than  the  grand 
champion  carlot  of  Berkshires.  Were 
the  judges  who  awarded  the  prizes 
wrong,  or  were  the  men  buying  for 
slaughter  and  consequent  profit 
wrong?    It  is  not  for  the  writer  to 


say,  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  managers  of  the 
livestock  shows  to  study  these  ques- 


tions, and  see  if  theory  and  practice 
cannot  be  brought  so  close  together 
that  they  will  finally  meet. 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 


are  combined  in  the  get  of 

Prince  Riverside  Walker 

Aaggie  Acme  ot  Riverside 
2nd  and  Miss  Valley  Mead 
De  Eol  Walker,  bin  two  ma- 
ters, made  tbe  highest  of- 
ficial yearly  butter  record 
and  the  highest  butter  rec- 
ord for  three  year-olds,  re- 
spectively, for  1H17-1S.  Hia 
get  won  first  prize  at  Sac- 
ramento last  year.  We  are 
breeding    hia    daughters  to 

KING  KOUMiYKE 
POXTI.Vr  30TB 

our  young  $6,500  sire,  whose 
great  individuality,  fine  type. 
Come  and 


and  backing  of  an  unbroken  line  of  great  producing  dams  are  hard  to  beat, 
see  the  result  of  this  breeding,  or  write  us  for  further  particulars. 

Our  Entire  Herd  la  Tuberculin  Tested. 

TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 

W.  J.  UK. HON,  Owner 


TCI.ABE,  CAE. 


H.  L.  REDD,  Herdsman 


Own  Herd  for  Abortion 

Stop  Losing  Calves!  You  can 

wipe  abortion  out  of  your 
herd  and  keep  it  out 

Send  for  Free  copy  of  the 
Cattle  Specialist  with  questions 
and  answers  pertaining  to  Abortion  in  Cows. 
Answers  every  question.    Tells  how  to  treat  your 
own  cattle  at  small  expense.  Write 


Roberta 
Olive        I  1 
Pontile  r 

Ko-ndylte  Fl 

SK24S  Jf 


Dr.  David  Roberts  Veterinary  Co. 


642  Gravid  Ave. 
Waukesoa.  Wis. 


IS   A    CALF   WORTH    23  CFNTS? 

For  23  cents  per  animal  you  can  insure  your  calves  against  loss  from  Blackleg  by  having 
them  vaccinated  with  Parity  Blackleg  Aggressln  (Germ-Free  Vaccine  made  by  the  Kansas 
process) .  One  treatment  immunizes  calves  for  life,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  introducing- 
blackleg  into  healthy  herds.  We  also  have  Parity  Anti-Hoc  Cholera  Serum,  Purity  Mixed 
Vaccine  for  swine,  and  Parity  Hemorrhage  Septicemia  Vaccines  for  cattle  and  for  sheep. 
For  service  that  counts  and  does  not  end  with  selling',  write,  phone,  or  wire 

PURITY  SEBUM  CO..  I.  L.  Thatcher,  Manager  (Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 
Bivergide,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


If  you  never 
owned  Jerseys— you've 
never  received  "  paid  in 
full"  value  for  your  feed 
bills.     Jerseys  are  the  most 
economical  cows  ever  bred.  They 
feed  for  their  udder  —  not  beef 
and  bone. 

"*  They  produce  the  richest  quality  of 
snilk,  a  butter  fat  average  of  5.37%. 
They  thrive  in  the  cold  Northwest  or 
kot  Texas.  Jerseys  are  truly  the  in- 
vestment breed  because  they  are  the 
most  adaptable  and  most  economical. 

Ask  breeders  for  pedigrees  and 
prices  and  let  us  send  you  some 
interesting  facts  about  the  money- 
making  Jersey. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

324  -A  Writ  23rd  Strict 
New  York,  N.  T. 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETAI.UM  A,  CALIFORNIA. 
Breeders  of 

Registered  JERSEYS 

Young  bail  calves  for  sale.    Fine  Individuals 

with  Register  of  Merit  backing. 


EASTMONT  FARM 

Young  Jersey  bulls  from  Register  of  Merit 
dams  with  records  up  to  621.2  lbs.  butter 
fat.    Financial  King  breeding. 

GRANT  A.  BROWN, 

509  E.  Main  St..       £1  Monte,  Calif. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulls  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit 
Cows.  Write  for  Informatics. 
W.  j.  HACKETT, 

Ceres,  California 


STURDY  CALVES 

Result  from  proper  food. 
AN-FO  Calf  Meal  in  skim  milk 
or  water  alone  nourishes  them 
right.  Raises  Sturdy  Calves  at 
small  cost  Feed  Dealers  or 
Animal  Food  Co.,  Oakland, 
supply. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Creamcup  Herd  offers  service  bulls 
and  bull   calves)  of  34-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal 

R.  D.  "A."  Box  437. 
Two  mile*  out  North  First  Street. 


We  have  Issued  a  convenient  little  book 
for  the  keeping  of  breeding  dates  of  cattle. 
BRKKDING  hoping  to  aid  the  breeder  and 
-  -  cattle  owner  in  maintaining 
BATE  BOOK  accurate  records.  We  will 
gladly  mail  you  a  copy  free  if 
you  request  it.  CALIFORNIA 


FBEE 


BREEDEBS'  SAEB8  AMD  PEDIGBEE  CO., 
C.  L.  Hughes,  Sales  Mgr.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


HOLMES  ST©€K  FARM 

WATERFORD  ROAD,  MODESTO 
Registered    HoNt.in  Ericsians 

Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion invited  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 
R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


BI  T    TYPE    4\I>    l'KOm  <  TH)N. 
Will  SeU  my  2-year-old  herd  sire 

MODEL  DOMINO  GLISTA 

First  prize  at  State  Fair  and  International 
Livestock  Show  this  year  and  backed  by  indi- 
vidual record  which  include  3  world's  records. 
Also  Holstein  grade  heifers  for  sale. 
For  full  information  address 
■I.  y\.  Si  l  IUIKR,  Holt,  Calif. 

Calf  Profits 

Are  too  petting  them?  Calf  j>r«fita  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  tver  beiorc 

Blatchferd's  Calf  Meal 


i  been  known  tlnco  the  year  1-  -)  u  the 
tr>  .attk  Bub-titi.te    Co.ta  («•»■  than  half  *i 
_  _Hst  —  pre v rot*  KMtrins  ■  -  pmmotea  eaHjki 
It*.  Sold  by  dealers  *>r  direct  from  the  in** or* 


Write  for  New  Data  ZtX^f^XP&gS 

COULSON  CO.   -   -   -■  Petiilums,  C«l. 


829 


"I've  saved  enough  time  since 
I  installed  a 

LOUDEN 

Litter  Carrier 

To  Pay  For  It 
3  Times  Over!" 


That's  what  one  dairy  farmer 
recently  told  us.  And  time  is 
not  the  only  factor  in  cleaning 
a  barn.  Shoveling  manure  ev- 
ery day  requires  man-power 
and  means  labor.  A  Louden 
Carrier  will  save  the  labor  of  at 
least  one  man.  Makes  barn 
cleaning  easier,  cuts  labor,  cuts 
cost. 

Send  for  Catalog  and 
Free  Book  of  "Barn  Plans." 

CALIFORNIA 
HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

68  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 
420  E.  Third  St,  Dept.  A, 
Los  Angeles 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

WIIXOUGHBY,  OHIO. 

Milking  Shorthorns 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Brad  by  n«  and  acknowledged  the  best  and 

most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 
Largest  herd  in' America  with  the  beat  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1.700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10.000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  in  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison. 
Santa  Bona  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
 California  Representative.  

Beef  Cattle  Specialist 

For  30  years  I  have  been  devoting 
my  entire  time  to  purebred  beef  cattle. 
1  know  the  kind  of  cattle  California 
needs  and  where  and  how  to  buv.  1 
make  regular  trips  to  the  grrat  pro- 
ducing center"  -ind  will  buv  on  ordet. 
Best  of  references.  Satisfaction  as- 
Mirpd      Corre-oondenee  invited. 

1.  PPNLAP,  Hotel  Land,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


CHICAGO  INTERNATIONAL 
GREATER  THAN  EVER. 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

While  we  have  no  detailed  report  of 
the  whole  show,  enough  has  come  by 
wire  to  tell  us  that  the  above  heading 
is  no  exaggeration. 

Little  Sweetheart,  exhibited  by  T.  S. 
Glide  of  Davis,  the  grand  champion 
Shorthorn  heifer  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 
was  made  grand  champion  Shorthorn 
female  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
a  great  thing  for  California  Shorthorn 
breeders.  We  have  known  for  a  long 
time  that  we  could  raise  the  stock, 
but  now  the  world  is  finding  out  that 
we  can  raise  the  top-notch  cattle  as 
well  as  the  best  oranges,  prunes,  and 
raisins. 

The  University  of  California  won 
even  more  than  in  the  past  two  years. 
The  decision  of  the  judge  placing 
California  Favorite  Lady  third  in 
class,  and  therefore  eliminating  her 
chance  of  competing  for  the  grand 
championship,  was  not  popular  with 
some  at  the  ringside.  However,  U.  C. 
Jock  3d  was  champion  Angus  steer 
and  reserve  grand  champion.  Their 
sheep  winnings  were  also  excellent, 
and  the  hogs  were  right  up  near  the 
top  in  their  classes. 

Mark  Bassett  of  Hanford.  as  usual, 
has  as  good  hoss  as  almost  anyone 
in  the  United  States,  as  he  had  second 
prize  pen  of  5  Poland  China  barrows, 
fill  over  6  months,  and  under  one  year. 
It  is  hard  for  any  one  to  see  how 
there  could  be  any  better  hogs  than 
those  Mr.  Bassett  had,  but  as  there 
was  only  one  pen  better  in  the  country 
that  is  something  indeed  to  be  proud 
of. 

The  grand  champion  Shorthorn  fe- 
male, Little  Sweetheart,  was  bred  by 
the  Ormondale  Company  of  Redwood 
City,  and  sold  by  them  to  T.  S.  Glide 
of  Davis,  who  fitted  and  exhibited  her 
at  all  the  leading  shows  this  year. 
The  Ormondale  Company  have  a  full 
sister,  Little  Sweetheart  2d,  that  looks 
mighty  good  to  Shorthorn  men.  She 
is  liable  to  be  heard  from  in  the 
future  if  she  should  come  along 
properly  this  winter. 


ANDERSON  BERKSHIRE  SALE. 


The  rainy  weather  that  California 
has  been  looking  and  hopfng  for  re- 
duced the  attendance  at  the  F.  B. 
Anderson  Berkshire  sale,  but  for  all 
this  the  average  of  the  bred  sows  and 
gilts  was  $120.71.  The  top  of  the  sale 
was  Natomas  Beauty,  out  of  a  grand 
champion  sow  and  by  the  sire  of  the 
grand  champion  sow  of  the  world. 
This  sow  was  bought  by  E.  S.  Train 
of  San  Francisco  for  $240.  The  top  of 
the  boars  was  bought  by  George 
Meister  of  Sacramento,  when  he  paid 
$140  for  Ames  Rival  Natomas.  The 
sire  of  this  boar  was  grand  champfon 
of  the  Berkshires  at  the  California 
State  Fair  of  1918. 

Among  the  prominent  Berkshire 
breeders  present  were  A.  B.  Humphrey 
of  Escalon,  H.  C.  Muddox  of  Sacra- 
mento, Geo.  Murphy  of  Perkins,  and 
R.  C,  Gruhlke  of  Dixon.  J.  Francis 
O'Connor  of  Santa  Rosa  drove  all  the 
way  from  his  home  in  the  rain  in 
order  to  get  one  or  two  good  ones. 

Among  new  breeders  present  and 
buying  some  of  the  good  ones  were 
Ray  Mead,  Manager  of  the  Whitney 
Estate  of  Rocklin,  and  E.  Swift  Train 
of  San  Francisco,  with  a  ranch  in 
Contra  Costa  County. 


More  activity  in  the  importation  is 
manifest  in  swine  than  in  any  other 
class  of  livestock,  with  Duroc-Jerseys, 
Poland-Chinas  and  Berkshires  leading 
in  the  estimation  of  the  swine  breed- 
ers of  the  country.  Where  any  of 
these  breeds  have  been  used  in  cross- 
ing on  the  native  breeds,  the  results 
have  been  very  favorably  received  and 
a  continuance  of  the  importation  of 
these  breeds  can  be  looked  for. 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  have  a  very  fine  yearling  hull  for  sale  Hired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  very  choice  cows  and  heifers. 

H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Calif. 

6  miles  east  of  Sacramento. 


CLOSING  OUT! 

Public  Auction  Sale 

Wednesday,  December  17th 

At   10  A.  M. 

Having  sold  my  ranch  and  entered  other  business,  1  will  sell  to 
the  highest  bidders  my  entire  herd  of 

REGISTERED  O.  I.  C.  SWINE 

Together    with    stock,    implements  and  miscellaneous  articles. 
'         My  ranch  is 

Two  Miles  South  and  3-4  Miles  West  of  Wasco  Union  High  School 

HOGS 

Herd  of  hogs  consists  of  12  brood  sows  that  have  just  weaned 
their  fall  litters.  These  sows  are  all  proven  breeders  and  have 
raised  an  average  of  eight  pigs. 

Nineteen  gilts  from  6  to  9  months  old. 

All  selected  from  the  spring  litters. 

The  sows  and  oldest  gilts  will  be  bred  to  my  new  herd  boar, 
recently  purchased  from  Oregon. 

One  hundred  pigs  ranging  from  six  weeks  to  three  months  old. 
Some  dandy  saw  pigs  in  this  lot. 

One  8-months'-old  boar;  one  1-year-old  boar;  one  li/j-year 
old  boar. 

Certificates  of  Registration  given  with  all  sows,  gilts  and  boars. 
Pedigrees  furnished  with  all  young  pigs  where  requested. 

Any  stock  purchased  by  buyers  from  a  distance  will  be  crated 
and  put  F.  O.  B. 


TERMS  CASH. 


FREE  LUNCH  AT  NOON. 


JAS.  LITTLE,  Owner 

COL.  0.  S.  GRANT,  Auctioneer,  Wasco,  Calif. 


LAST  CALL 


FOR  THE  GREAT 


TAGUS  RANCH  SALE 
Tulare,  December  16-17 

THE   LARGEST   AUCTION  OF  THE  YEAR 

SHORTHORNS,   HEREFORDS,    PERCH  K  RONS,   BELGIANS,  SHIRKS, 
JACKS,  WORK  HORSES,  MULES,  WAGONS,  HARNESS. 
COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  IMPLEMENTS. 

Tuesday,  Dec.  16,  9:30  a.  m. 


Gang  Plows,  Walking  Plows.  Subsoilers. 
Grain  and  Alfalfa  Drills  and  All  Kinds  of 
Implements,  like  new,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  being  the  modern  equipment  on 
one  of  America's  largest  farms.  Imple- 
ments sell  first  on  Tuesday  numinr. 

25  Farm  Wagons;  20  Sets  Harness;  15 
Registered  Pereheron,  Belgian  and  Shire 
Stallions  and  Mares;  5  Registered  Jacks; 
25  Mules;  3i  Work  Horses;  25  Unbroken 
Saddle  Horses. 


Wednesday,  Dec.  17,  9 : 30  a.  m. 

58  Registered  Shorthorn  Cows  and 
Heifers,  bred  to  Scotch-topped  Bulls. 

25  Registered  Shorthorn  Scotch-topped 
Bulls. 

13  Registered  Milking  Shorthorn  Cows 
and  Heifers. 

11  Registered  Milking  Shorthorn  Bulls. 

30  Unregistered  Hereford  Two-Year  Old 
Bulls. 


FIGURE  OX  BEING  IN  A  TTENDANCE 

MERRITT-BOWERS  COMPANY 

Tulare,  Calif. 
ORI)  L.  I, F, AC H MAN,  Auctioneer  Bad  Sales  Manager,  SACRAMENTO 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

All  heaTy-boncd  Scotch  or  Scotch-topped  breeding. 

Herd  headed  by  Golden  Goods  fun  tor,  sire  of  Mttle  Sweetheart,  winner  of  1st  premium 
in  two-year-old  heifer  class,  and  also  awarded  grand  championship  at  State  Fair  and  all 
Coast  livestock  shows,  and  sold  at  auction  for  $2,000.  the  record  price  of  the  Coast: 
sire  also  of  Ormondale  Maid  2nd,  winner  of  2nd  premium  in  the  strongest  junior  yearling 
class  ever  shown  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Every  animal  positively  guaranteed.  Prices  on  application. 

ORMONDALE  CO.    REmTS.CNoTi CAL> 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
Dt  ROC-JERSEY  SWINE 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes 


SALES  DATES. 
1020. 


Jan.  10th — Fred  Gatewood,  Poland-Chinas, 
Fresno. 

Jan.  13th — Glenn  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n  Sale..  Orlaod. 

Jan.  14th  —  California  Dtiroo  Association, 
bred  sows,  Davis. 

Jan.  10th  —  Harvey  M.  Berg-lund,  Doroo- 
Jerseys,  Dixon. 

Jan.  17th — Bassett-Ross-Crawshaw,  Poland- 
Chinas.  Han  ford. 

Jan.  24th — U.  D.  McCune,  Poland-Chinas, 
Manionl. 

Jan.  27th — George  V.  Beckman  A  Son.  Po- 
land-Chinas, Lodi. 

Jan.  29th  —  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita,  Duroc- 
Jeraeya  sale  at  Los  Angeles. 

Jan.  aoth — Ireland  Kauch  Sale.  Duroc- Jer- 
seys, Owensmouth. 

Jan.  31st — Diamond  Bar  Ranch,  DurooJer- 
eeya,  Spadra. 

Mb.  34 — Lea  HcCracken.  Poland-Chinas, 
Ripoa. 

Feb.  6th  —  Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association,  Tulare. 

Feb.  10th — F.  D.  Burr,  Duroc-Jerseys,  Or- 
land. 

Feb.  11th — Fresno  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'   Association,  Fresno. 

Feb.  12th — San  Joaquin  County  Poland-Chi- 
na Breeders'  Ass'n.  Loot. 

Feb.  14th — J.  Francis  O'Connor,  Berkshire* 
exclusively,  Santa  Rosa. 

Feb.  15th — Sandercock  Berkshire  Sale,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Feb.  16th — H.  C.  Muddox  &  Son,  Berkshire*, 
Sacramento. 

Feb.  18th  —  Western  Berkshire  Congress. 
Davis. 

Feb.  18th — Tulare    County    Duroc- Jersey 

Breeders'  Association.  Tulare. 

Feb.  Slat — Merced  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n,  Merced. 

Feb.  28th  —  Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n,  Uanlord. 

Mar.  13th — Haag  &  Bernstein.  Poland-Chi- 
nas, Han  ford. 

Apr.  6th — N.  K.  Horan,  Poland-Chinas, 
Locketord. 


Dairy. 

H.  G.  Ball  of  Tulare,  a  new  breeder 
of  purebred  Holstein-Friesians,  is 
about  starting  some  of  his  cattle  on 
semi-official  test. 

Gotshall  &  Magruder,  Holstein- 
Priesian  breeders  of  Ripon,  hare  re- 
cently completed  several  excellent  7- 
day  records  in  their  herd,  and  expect 
several  more  later. 

The  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corp., 
owners  of  Tilly  Alcartra,  are  going 
to  have  one  of  the  greatest  offerings 
of  Holstein-Friesians  ever  seen  in  the 


eepThem  fit] 

For 
WinterWorkl 


Are  your 
horses  al- 
ways ready 
for  heavy  work,  cows 
giving  lots  of  milk  on 
the  coldest  days,  hogs 
putting  on  porkt  It 
all  depends  upon  their 
condition. 

Prtttts 
Animal  Regulator 


"Will  keep  the  sys- 
tem toned  up  so  that 
feed   is  thoroughly 
digested,  animals  are 
healthy  and  respond 
at  once.    Pratts  Ani- 
mal Regulator  is  used 
hy  successful  farmers 
and  stock-owners  the 
world  over. 
"Your  Money  Back  If 
YOU  Are  Not  Satisfied" 

PRATT  FOOD  CO. 


Sold 
[  by  00 .000 
dealers 


United  States  at  their  sale  in  Sacra- 
mento, Dec.  18th.  This  herd  is  known 
all  over  the  world,  and  the  sale  ought 
to  be  a  record  breaker. 

Twelve  high-grade  Holstein-Fries- 
ians were  shipped  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  from  the  herd  of  H.  E.  Vogel, 
of  Fresno.  These  heifers  are  about 
the  last  of  the  grades  from  this  estab- 
lishment. In  the  future  nothing  but 
registered  cattle  will  be  bred  at  this 
well-known  farm. 

Jane  Garden  Farms,  of  Sacramento, 
are  still  getting  good  records  from 
their  Holsteins.  Oakfield  Adele  2d 
has  28.27  pounds  of  butter  to  her 
credit  for  7  days;  Mansel  Frances 
Korndyke.  a  junior  2-year-old  with 
over  18  pounds  for  the  7  days.  An- 
other junior  two-year-old  has  just 
completed  a  7-day  record,  but'  the 
figures  were  not  available. 


Beef  Cattle. 

The  California  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion is  having  its  annual  meeting  to- 
day. A  further  report  of  the  Market- 
ing Committee  will  be  heard,  and  two 
amendments  to  the  by-laws  will  come 
before  the  meeting.  Methods  of  gain- 
ing new  members  will  1>e  considered. 

Carruthers  Farms  have  just  sold  a 
carload  of  Shorthorn  bulls  to  stock- 
men about  Fall  River  Mills.  These 
bulls  were  a  fine  lot,  sired  by  Count 
Glory  and  Hallwood  Villager,  two  of 
the  best  Shorthorn  sires  ever  brought 
to  California,  either  from  the  stand- 
point of  breeding  or  conformation. 
Also  two  heifers,  sired  by  Hallwood 
Villager,  to  James  Day,  Fall  River 
Mills. 

A  record  Shorthorn  sale  was  held 
at  Anoka  Farm,  Waukesha,  Wisconsin, 
November  29th.  Fifty-four  head  sold 
for  $142,150,  or  an  average  of  $2,632. 
The  attendance  was  very  large,  bid- 
ders coming  from  states  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the 
Canadian  line  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
There  never,  perhaps,  was  as  strong 
a  lot  of  cattle  of  the  breed  offered  in 
a  sale  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent.   k 

Swine. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Weldon,  the  Duroc- Jersey 
breeder,  is  getting  3  well  bred  sows 
ready  for  the  State  Association  sale 
on  Jan.  14th. 

Clayton  Slocum,  junior  member  of 
the  firm  of  H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  ex- 
pects soon  to  start  on  his  annual 
Eastern  trip,  purchasing  Duroc- 
Jerseys. 

All  the  hog  men,  both  Red  and  Black 
breeders,  in  Fresno,  Kings,  Merced, 
and  Tulare  counties,  are  evincing 
great  interest  in  coming  auction 
sales  scheduled  for  January  and 
February.  They  are  already  prepar- 
ing their  stock  for  them,  and  buyers 
can  expect  a  great  lot  of  animals 
from  which  to  make  their  selections. 

The  red  hogs  come  to  perfection  in 
the  hands  of  H.  M.  Berglund,  the 
Duroc  breeder  of  Dixon.  The  recent 
sale  of  two  bred  gilts  to  Wm.  Collins 
of  Dixon,  and  a  service  boar  to  J.  R. 
Jeffrey  of  Vacaville,  shows  that  he 
stands  well  with  the  breeders  at 
home.  Breeders  at  a  distance  need 
not  hesitate  to  send  Harvey  mail 
orders,  as  they  will  be  treated  right. 

Canna  Rose  Farm,  Riverdale,  E.  S. 
Myers  &  Son  proprietors,  report  the 
sale  of  one  of  their  finest  young 
Poland-China  boars,  "Myers'  "Wonder," 
to  O.  M.  Myers  of  the  same  place;  also 
the  cracker-jack  gilt,  "Violet  Girl," 
to  (Mrs.)  Helen  Van  Ness,  Laton. 
This  firm  is  coming  right  to  the  front 
with  their  hogs.  They  have  bought 
several  good  ones  this  year,  and  now 
have  an  excellent  herd. 

Duroc-Jersev  breeders  from  all 
over  the  State  are  taking  keen  interest 
In  the  coming  consignment  sale  to  be 
held  at  Davis,  Jan.  14th.  Consign- 
ments from  the  following  noted  herds 
are  already  in  evidence:  H.  M.  Berg- 
lund, Diamond  Bar  Ranch;  V.  F.  Dol- 
cini.  F.  W.  Gardiner,  J.  Boyd  Harrold, 
W.  H.  Holllnsrshe^d  &  Sons.  Fred  M. 
Johnson,  H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Smith 
of  Hanford,  R.  C.  Sturgeon,  J.  E. 
Thorpe,  W.  M.  Way  &  Son,  Dr.  E.  J. 
Weldon,  Hazel  Louise  Farm,  Winsor 


Ranch,  H.  C.  Wkherow.  Collectively 
these  breeders  have  consigned  40  head 
of  bred  sows.  All  those  who  desire 
Duroc-Jersey  swine  should  attend  this 
sale,  as  it  will  be  the  greatest  col- 
lection of  red  hogs  ever  seen  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  a  sales  ring. 

The  Inglewood  Union  High  School 
has  purchased  from  Geo.  A.  Stingle, 
Lark  Meadow  Ranch,  Berkshire 
breeder  of  El  Monte,  an  Ames  Rival 
Brood  sow  and  a  young  Masterpiece 
boar.  The  High  School  Boys'  Pig 
Club  selected  seven  bred  gilts  and 
four  open  gilts  from  the  same  herd. 
The  boys  originally  intended  getting 
grade  pigs,  but  when  they  saw  the 


purebred  Berkshire  herd,  the  "grade" 
idea  went  glimmering.  Mr.  Stingle  hi 
donating  a  purebred  gilt  to  the  boy 
that  makes  the  best  record  with  his 
hog.  The  boys  are  planning  to  hold 
an  auction  sale  of  Purebred  Berk- 
shires  in  May  when  their  agricultural 
term  ends. 

A  three-months-old  Model  Defender 
Lady  boar  and  three  sows,  one  by 
Great  Sensation,  one  by  Great  Wonder 
I  Am,  and  one  by  Orion  Fancy  King, 
is  a  recent  sale  by  the  Winsor  Ranch 
of  Bonita  to  Walter  H.  Dupee,  of  the 
Edgemoor  Farm  at  Santee.  Mr.  Dupee 
evidently  means  to  have  as  good 
Duroc-Jerseys  as  he  ha3  Guernseys. 


REMCO 

REDWOOD 

TANKS 

Cheaper  and  longer-lived  than  metal 

TOWERS 

REDWOOD  OR  FIR 
Any  height  you  desire 

PIPE 

Cheaper  and  longer-lived  than  steel. 
Greater  flow  capacity  than  any  iron,  steel,  or  concrete. 


Made  Only  by 

REDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 

1608  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 
822  E.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 

If  interested,  phone  or  write  for  prices. 


BUY  YOUR  BULLS 

MORRIS"  SALE 

STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  SACRAMENTO 
December  18,  1919 

The  sale  Includes  all  the  serviceable  aged  bulls  that  we  have  in  the  herd 
and  among  the  lot  is  the  outstanding  young  sire — 

KING  CLORINDA  SADIE  VALE 

whose  seven  nearest  dams  average  31.94  pounds  butter  in  seven  day's.  A 
wonderfully  fine,  growthy  bull  carrying  the  blood  of  the  three  great  sires, 
KING  KORNDYKE  SADIE  VALE,  KING  SEGIS  PONTIAC  and  KING  OF 
THE  PONTIACS.   He  is  ready  for  heavy  service  and  will  prove  a  winner 

For  the  lucky  purchaser. 

This  sale  includes  many  highly  bred  cows  with  good  records 
and  bred  to  great  bolls,  which  we  anticipate  will  sell  far 
below  their  value.  We  do  not  anticipate  a  high  average 
and  believe  it  will  be  a  bargain  day  for  Holsteln  buyers. 

In  many  cases  the  calves  dropped  by  these  cows  will  be  worth  more 
than  their  dams  will  cost  you.  We  know  of  a  number  of  instances  where 
heifers  dropped  from  cows  purchased  in  our  previous  sales  at  $200  to 
$400  are  now  being  held  at  $500  to  $1500.  Don't  miss  this  opportunity, 
as  it  may  not  come  again  for  some  time. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS  Corp. 

Woodland,  Calif. 
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The  TUlare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association  will  hold  an- 
other consignment  sale  of  bred  sows 
and  gilts  Eeb.  6th,  1920.  Secretary 
Shinn  says  that  the  quality  of  the 
stock  in  this  sale  will  be  even  better 
than  in  their  previous  one.  Mr.  Shinn 
will  have  some  gilts  in  the  sale  bred 
to  his  great  herd  sire,  "The  Califor- 
!  Hian,"  that  is  one  of  the  leading 
Poland-China  boars  of  the  State. 

H.  C.  Shinn,  of  Tulare,  recently 
sold  the  Poland-China  sow,  Babe's 
Giantess,  that  was  grand  champion  at 
Tulare,  for  $500.  She  was  sired  by 
the  $10,000  boar,  Harrison's  Big, 
and  was  carrying  a  litter  by  "The 
Californian."  Mr.  Shinn  also  sold 
1  his  junior  herd  boar,  Fortuna  Bob, 
to  the  prominent  Poland-China  breed- 
er, W.  H.  Rough  of  Arlington. 

The  offering  of  Duroc-Jerseys  by 
the  Winsor  Ranch  at  the  Los  Angeles 
sale  of  the  29th  of  January,  is  the  best 
bunch  of  sows  and  gilts  ever  put  in 
a  public  sale  in  the  West  according 
to  those  who  have  seen  them.  They 
will  mostly  be  bred  to  Winsor's  Giant 
Orion,  the  largest  boar  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  a  son  of  the  world's  cham- 
pion, Orion  Cherry  King,  Jr.,  and  to 
Great  Sensation  3d,  a  son  of  Great 
Sensation,  the  best  big  type  sire  in 
the  world,  and  out  of  Uneeda  Lady, 
the  highest  priced  sow  ever  sold  at 
auction. 

The  Fresno  District  Duroc-Jersey 
Breeders'  Association  will  hold  a  bred 
1  sow  and  gilt  sale  on  February  4,  1929, 
at  Fresno.    There  are  many  breeders 
of  the  popular  red  hog  in  this  district, 
consisting    of    Madera    and  Fresno 
Counties,  so  that  the  sale  will  be  one 
worth    attending   by   those  wishing 
Durocs.    All  popular  blood  lines  will 
be  represented  in  the  offerings. 

Merced  County  Duroc-Jersey  breed- 
ers  have  organized  for  breed  pro- 
motion and  sales  purposes,  according 
to  Jack  Borge,  the  prominent  West 
Side  Duroc  breeder  located  at  Dos 
Palos.   Mr.  Borge  reports  a  very  good 
business,  and  says  he  will  have  a 
good  show  herd  out  next  season.  The 
new  highway,   slated  for  the  West 
Side,  will  put  the  breeders  of  that 
locality  "on  the  map"  and  boom  their 
business  immensely. 

Nate  Hauck,  the  well-known  Poland 
China    breeder  of   Alton,  Humboldt 
County,  reports  a  very  good  business 
last  month.   Among  the  sales  report- 
ed are  eight  spring  gilts  to  J.  F.  Mc- 
Swain  of  Merced,  two  spring  gilts  to 
De  Forest  &  Horr  of  Susanville,  and 
an  extra  fine  spring  boar  to  William 
Westbrook  of  Smith  River,  California. 
Mr.  Hauok  has  just  received  a  very 
promising   spring  boar  from  Henry 
Fesenmeyer,  Clarinda,  Iowa,  sired  by 
F's  Big  Jones  and  out  of  a  daughter 
of  Fesey's  Timm.   This  young  boar  is 
i  irom  one  or  tne  moot  iiolcu  iitiub  ui 
1  big  type  Poland  Chinas  in  the  corn 
belt,  known  as  the  "Mastodon  Type." 

BABON  DUKE  20IST  PIGS 

are  in  demand.    They  have  consistently  won 
during  1919  the  highest  honors  in  the  show 
ring.    Baron  Duke  201st  is  a  Grand  National 
Champion.    He  is  the  sire  of  champions.  His 
15-rnonths-old   son   was   Grand  Champion  at 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco.   The  San  Fran- 
cisco judge  said  he  was  the  best  boar  of  his 
age  that  he  had  ever  seen.    I  have  3  of  his 
spring  boar  pigs  for  sale.     Sandercock  Land 
Co..  401  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  in  charge 
of  Natomas  Land  Sales  Co. 

REMEMBER— Berkshire  barrows  win  over 
all  breeds  at  'Frisco  Stock  Show.  We  can 
ship  you  a  boar  that  will  produce  that  kind. 
Satisfaction  assured,  or  money  returned.  Write 
today  as  they  will  move  quick  for  the  price. 
Bu  J.  Merrill  &  Son,  Morgan  HiU,  Cal. 

WRITE  FOB  MI  BERKSHIRE  CATALOG, 
giving  names,  ages,  breeding  of  service  boars, 
bred  gilts,  specially  selected  trios.  Frank  B. 
Anderson,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

GRAFEWILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GUERN- 
seys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
^rop.,   Escalon,  Calif. 

QUALITY  BEBKSHIRES — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.    Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham. 
Mgr.,  Martinez,  Cal. 

LARK    MEADOW    RANCH  BEBKSHIRES 

wiU  make  you  money.    Best  foragers.  Write 
ro«.    Geo.  A.  Stingle,  El  Monte,  Cal. 

Poland-Chinas. 

ELDERSLY  FARM  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS — 

We  have  a  choice  lot  of  big,  smooth,  stretchy 
pigs,   sired   by   our    %-ton   Black   Big  Bone 
Wonder  and  Jumps  Jumbo  Model.    They  have 
individuality  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.    We  ship  only  our  tops  and  from  ma- 
ture stock  on  maU  order.    Your  money  cheer- 
fully refunded,  if  not  satisfied.    J.  H.  Ware, 
Live  Oak.  Cal. 

EL   PROFITO   Poland-Chinas   mean  bigger 
profits  for  you.     This  great  herd  sire  puts 
easy-feeding,  money-making  qualities  into  his 
offspring.    Get  stock  sired  by  him  or  bred  to 
him.    Prices  right.    Correspondence  cheerfully 
answered.     V.   L.   Benwick,    HoDister  Ave., 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

NOW  BOOKING  OBDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize- winning,  large-type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  wiU  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  Wed  gilts,  February  and  March  far- 
row, and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged  boars. 
Hale  1.  Marsh,  Modesto,  California. 

BOABS — BOARS — BOABS — Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  bard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  MeCarty  &  Stark- 
weather, Route  C,  Box  384,  Modesto,  Cal. 

READY  FOB  SERVICE  BOARS  —  Half- 
dozen  outstanding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion, Riverside,  Cal. 

LONE  WILLOW  FARM  offers  a  few  bred 
and  open  gilts;  also  two  five-months  boar 
pigs,  at  prices  that  will  sell  them  quick. 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity.  P.  E.  Mitchell. 
Prop.,  Atwater,  Cal.    B.  F.  D.,  Box  180. 

POLAND-CHINA8  —  Young  boars  ready  for 
service:  also  a  few  gilts,  sired  by  California 
Big  Bone  Bob  and  Ursus  Jr.,  real  1.000-lb. 
boars.  Prices  and  descriptions  on  application. 
Eugene  Miner,  Rt.  2,  Box  105,  Lodi,  Calif. 

TOHOQUA  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell:  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McEaig,  Orland,  Cal. 

TWO  SPECIALLY  GOOD  Poland-China 
boars,  May  25th  farrow.  $45.00  each.  A 
few  choice  gilts,  June  29th  farrow— $20.00 
each.  Edward  A.  HaU,  Bt.  1  Box  39  Watson- 
viUe  Cal. 

J.  F.  McSWAIN.  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow,  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale.    R.  3,  Merced,  Calif. 

THE  PACIFIC  HERD  of  big-type  Polands. 
Herd  Sire,  Hadley  Wonder  and  an  outstanding 
boar  by  Golden  State  King.  Nettie  E.  An- 
drews, Modesto,  Cal. 

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton,  California. 

Duroc-Jerseys. 
"MAY  ROSE"  DUROCS  are  the  classiest 
pigs  in  the  West.    Take  a  look  at  them — see- 
1  ing  is  believing.    Our  junior  boars  have  been 
1  first  and  champion  at  both  the  California  State 
I  Fairs  and  the  Los  Angeles  Show — nothing  bet- 
1  ter.    We  have  a  few  dandy  boar  pigs  by  them 
out  of  our  great  "May  Rose"  sows  ready  for 
sale.    Grab  one,  if  you  want  the  real  thing. 
Corkers,  not  plugs.   Also  booking  limited  num- 
ber of  outside  services  for  champion  boar 
May  Rose  King.    The  cheapest  way  to  get  his 
blood,  but  only  a  few  more  sows  will  be  ac- 
cepted.    Elliott-Brant   Bancho,  Owenamouth. 
Cal. 

WHAT  DO  YOU  NEED  IN  DUROCS?  A 

few  corking  good  fall  pigs  of  either  sex, 
weighing  50  to  76  lbs.  apiece;  two  late  spring 
gilts  better  than  200  lbs;  one  June  boar  near- 
ly 200  lbs;  one  mature  herd  boar  about  600 
lbs;  two  yearling  bows  360  and  460  lbs.  each. 
Every  animal  is  priced  to  move  this  month. 
Write  for  copies  of  pedigrees  and  photos. 
Guarantee  satisfaction  or  money  back.  Geo.  L. 
Horine,  Winton,  Merced  Co.,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Spring  boars  by  1918 
Grand  Champion  of  Missouri,  High  Orion 
(221329),  dam  by  Pathfinder,  a  good  one. 
One  fall  boar  by  Grand  Model's  Type 
(244719),  dam  Col.  bred.  Midvale  Farms 
Corp.,  Ethanac.  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS      AT  IRELAND^Sows 

sired  by  Cherry  Volunteer  2nd  and  Reformer, 
bred  to  Ireland  Joe  Orion  at  public  sale,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1920.    Write  for  catalogue.  1Z19 
Brockman  Bldg„  Los  Angeles,  California. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Ad- 
dress R.  K.  Walker,  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita,  San 
Diego  Co. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia   Orion    King.     Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right   prices.     Inquiries  in- 
vited    Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon,  Calif. 
— TOP-NOTCH  DUROCS — Booking  orders^or 
weanlings,  for  February  delivery,  from  Orion 
Cherry    King    and    Golden    Model  breeding. 
Harry  W.  Buerer,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

DUBOCS — MATURE  BOAB — Bred  by  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis.     Solely  on  account  of 
needing  change  of  blood.     Weanlings,  either 
sex.    H.  E.  Boucher,  Napa. 

WEANLINGS — GUte  open  or  bred  to  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder  I  Am.    Service  boars.  Derry- 
field  Farm,  Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Slocum  &  Son,  Willows,  Calif. 

HEAVY-BONED  DUBOCS  —  A  lew  service 
boars  for  sale.  Ormondale  Co.,  Route  1,  Bed- 
wood  City,  California. 

BIG-TYPE  DUBOCS — Gilts   and   boars  of 
Orion  Giant  breeding.    Falfadale  Farms,  Per- 
ns, Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.    Visalia,  California. 

rnv  j\-  i  MAHin  duaks — Jack  London 
Ranch,  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  Co..  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Calif. 

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm,  Modesto,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp.  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 

f.  h.  stenzel7~san  lorenzo7~calif; 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare,  Calif. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production     Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon,  Cal. 

GOTSHALlT*  MAGBCDER  —  Breeders-©! 
registered  HolBtein-FrieBians.    Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  buUs  for  sale.  No 
females.    MUlbrae  Dairy,  MiUbrae,  California. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  California 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B. 
Freeman,  R.  B„  Modesto,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  _  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal. 
Ayrshire*. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYBSHIBES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.    J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

AYRSHIRES — Registered;  all  ages.     E.  B. 
McFarland,  412  Claus  Spreckels  Building,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co..  VaUey  Ford.  Cal. 

Guernseys. 

EDGEMOOB  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee,  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  May  Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calves 
from  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer,  Ripon, 
Cal,  R.  2. 

Milking  Shorthorns. 

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  lor 
sale.  John  lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petaluma. 
~  INNISFAIL  DAIRY  SHORTHORNS— Kc fil- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A 
KeUogg,  Suisun,  California. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS — registered 
and  unregistered  bulls.  Cbas.  L.  Weaver.  Tu- 
lare, Calif. 

BEEF  CATTLE. 
BANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup.  Supt. 

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Likely.  Modoc  county,  California. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale;  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California. 

Chester  Whites.  , 
BELLIKEN     CHESTER  WHITES — Entire 
herd  for  sale.     Every  animal  is  listed  and 
priced  for  immediate  movement;    Herd  boars; 
young  service  boars.    Bred  sows.    Seven  lit- 
ters of  faU  pigs,  by  four  different  sires.  Write 
for  special  price  list.     C.   B.  Cunningham, 
MUls,  Cal. 

Ham  psh  Ires. 
REGISTERED      HAMPSHTRES  —  "  Belted 
Beauties."    Weaned  pigs  a  specialty.  Uneeda 
Hampshire  Swine  Farms,  Gardena,  Cal. 

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd.  Mintura, 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  the 
herd.    On  highway. 

REGISTERED  YEARLING  Sliouintin.  - 
BULLS  —  Heavy-boned,  thick-meated.  Scotch 
and  Scotch-topped  breeding,  Ormondale  Co., 
Route  1,  Redwood  City,  California. 

THE  NEVADA  HEBEFOBD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.,  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  for 
sale. 

DAIRY  CATTLE. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California. 

Jerseys. 

■SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood,  Chester  white  .boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co..  Lockeford,  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JEBSEYS — TuberculiD 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough. 
Merced.  California. 

SIMON  NEWMAN  CO., .  breedero  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford,  Newman,  California. 

HhUM  UKiis  —  Mission  Hereford  farm.  J. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,  Cal. 

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords,  Milton,  California. 

Miscellaneous. 
California  breeders  have  been  liberal 
buyers  of  livestock  at  the  Chicago 
International    and    American  Royal. 
Romeo   Jacks   of   Monterey  bought 
Herefords  at  Kansas  City ;  C.  Harold 
Hopkins  buying  Shorthorns,  and  Butte 
1  City  Ranch,  Shropshire  sheep  at  Chi- 
|  cago,  are  all  those  noted  to  date,  but 
\  there  are  rumors  of  many  more. 

REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 

Ranch,  Willits,  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — Purebred  Jersey  bull,  Noble  of 
Oakland  blood.    S.  B.  CampbeU,  Ripon,  Cal. 

Holsteins. 

THE   LEWIS    COMPANY   BAYWOOD  HERD 
OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  sire  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad,  whose 
dam  has  produced  in  two  years,  beginning  as 
a  three-year-old,  67481  lbs.  of  milk  and  2243 
lbs.  of  butter. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

GEORGE   WATTERSON          Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop,  California. 

SHORTHORNS  —  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 

Oak,  California. 

WAUKEEN      HERD      POLAND-CHINAS  — 

Home  of  Kings  Big'  Bone  Leader.    A .  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.    Les  McCracken,  Ripon, 
Cal. 

A  FEW  BOARS  of  May  farrow.  Grandsons 
of  Big  Bone  Bob.    R.  B.  &  L.  J.  Montgomery, 
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SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 
.  F,  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.    Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 
DORSET'S  AND   ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.    John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, California. 

LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.    N.  Hauck, 
Alton  Humboldt  County,  California. 

FOR  SALE — 2  bulls  ready  for  service  from 
A.  R.  O.  dams  up  to  29.61  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days.    Sired  by  best  bulls  in  California.  Also 
2  bull  calves.    Every  one  splendid  individuals 
— mostly  white.    Write  for  -photos  and  prices. 
J.  H.  Posty,  Box  15,  R.  F.  D.,  Atwater,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  for  sale.  Seven 
bred  cows,  one  Pontiac  bun,  5  years  old;  also 
two  heifer  calves.    Subject  to  registry.  Wm. 
M.  Little.  Box  76,  Snelling,  Cal. 
"  REGISTERED    HOLSTEIN    BULLS  —  All 
ages      Choice   individuals   from   best  blood. 
Tuberculin  tested.   N.  E.  Mulick,  Willows,  Cal. 

THE  YICTOBV  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.    H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcreet  Farms,  Caruthers,  California. 

A   FEW   YEARLING   registered  bolls  by 
King  Morco  Alcartra  2nd,  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal. 

PALO    ALTO   STOCK    FARM,    Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.    Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

CREAMCUP"  HERD  — "  ReglBierer- Holsteins. 
Pontiac  bull  calves.     M.  Holdrtdge,   Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose,  California. 

TWO  EXTRA  GOOD  Holstein  Bull  Calves — 
Well  bred,  well  grown  and  priced  to  sell.  E 
M.  Morrow,  Modesto.  Cal. 

J.  W.  BENOIT,  Modesto,  Callf.^greeder  of 
registered  Holsteins. 

BULLARD  BBOS.,  Woofflana.  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

Bate  8%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 

10  SPRING  BOARS — Tops  from  herd,  will 
be  sold  at  very  low  prices  to  close  up  partner- 
ship.   Young  and  Clark,  Lodi,  Cal. 

SWINE. 

KAUPKE    BBOS.,    WOODLAND,    CALIF. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

Berkshire*. 

"ACHIEVES" 
The  BOAB 

ANCHORAGE  FARM. 
MONET-MAKING  BEBKSHIRES — The  pro 
1  Uflc.  easy-feeding  kind  that  make  the  highest  ! 
1  priced  pork  from  the  lowest  priced  feed.  They 
will  increase  your  profits.    Prices  reasonable: 
1  satisfaction  guaranteed.    Write  for  free  book- 
I  let,  describing  our  world's  reserve  champion 
STAB  LEADER.     We    are   now   making  a 
1  special  offering  of  classy  boar  pigs. 

Anchorage  Farm,  Or  land,  Calif. 
CARRUTHERS    FARMS    BEBKSHIRES  — 
1  Cholera  immune.    Live  Oak,  California. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.    Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford.  California. 

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM— Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.    Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 
T  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Bargains — Two  March 
boars,  large  type.    Will  ship  on  approval.  J. 

E.  Thomas,  Gilroy,  Cal. 

BEBKSHIBES — Sired  by  Star  Leader,  the 
51500  boar.    Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  Calif. 

_ REG.  BIG  TYPEPOLAND-CHINAS — Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise,  Cal. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy.  Calif. 

BIG-HONED  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.    E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  MeMahan.  I^nnnnro  California. 

LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 

F.  Lehman,  Lodi,  Cal. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  ol 
RambouilletB.     Hanford,  California. 

CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheen 

HARVEY  8.  VAN  VLEAR,  Lodi.  Cal.. 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 

SnORTHOBN       CATTLE,  SHBOPSIIIBB 
Sheep,    Berkshire    Hogs,     Shetland  Ponies. 
Bronze    Turkeys,    White    Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  aU  times.    Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch— all  breeds — April   17,    1920.    W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P,  Butte  City. 
Glenn  County,  California. 

HORSES  FOB  SALE— 40  head  of~3^and~4- 
year-old  Percheron  horses.    Price  from  $260 
to  $300  for  span,  beautifully  matched  team  of 
very  kind  disposition.     S.  L.  Skaggs,  four 
miles  south  of  Madera.  Cal. 

FOB  SALE — 26  bead  of  brood  sows,  soma 
of  them  have  pigs:  balance  to  farrow  about 
February  1st.    Also  2  flue  boars.    J.  J.  Flan- 
nery,  Kifer  Road.   Santa  Clara.  Cal.  Tek> 
phone.  S.  0.  186F4. 
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Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Drying  Up  a  Cow. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
will  freshen  in  6  weeks.  She  is  still 
giving  nearly  6  quarts  of  milk  daily, 
and  does  not  seem  to  be  failing  in  her 
flow.  When  fresh  she  gives  nearly  6 
gallons.  How  would  you  manage  to 
dry  her  up,  or  would  it  be  advisable 
to  milk  her  until  time  to  freehen? 
She  is  a  high-grade  Jersey,  about  4V& 
years  old,  a  good  producer. — G.  W.  W., 
Modesto. 

(AnHnerrd  b.v  tin-  Livestock  Kdllor.) 

It  is  not  considered  good  practice 
to  milk  a  cow  on  through  the  period 
of  freshening.  It  is  thought  best, 
by  most  authorities,  for  a  cow  to  have 
from  4  to  6  weeks'  rest.  It  takes  a 
little  clever  management  sometimes, 
with  the  most  persistent  milkers,  to 
handle  the  animal  in  a  way  so  that 
the  elaboration  of  milk  will  cease  nat- 
urally, and  without  injury  to  the  udder 
of  the  animal.  Remember  that  the 
modern  dairy  cow  has  been  developed 
into  what  is  termed  a  "milk  machine," 
producing  more  or  less  economically 
from  the  feed  consumed  the  lacteal 
fluid  forming  such  a  large  proportion 
of  human  food.  Some  of  the  animals 
are  such  good  machines  that  they  will 
continue  to  produce  milk  as  long  as 
they  are  fed  even  a  small  ration  of  the 
best  milk-producing  feed,  such  as  al- 
falfa hay,  corn  silage,  wheat  bran,  etc. 
Stop  feeding  the  cow  everything  ex- 
cept a  small  ration  of  grain  hay,  or 
better  yet,  wheat  or  oat  straw.  Also 
stop  milking  twice  a  day,  soon  after 
putting  the  animal  on  a  restricted 
diet.  After  about  a  week  of  once-a- 
day  milking,  skip  and  milk  only  once 
in  48  hours,  and  then  not  at  all  unless 
too  much  distension  of  the  udder  is 
noticed.  After  the  cow  is  dry,  then 
a  return  to  a  better  ration  would  be 
in  order,  with  some  green  feed  like 
roots  or  silage,  to  prevent  constipation 
at  this  period.  It  may  be  necessary 
to  mix  a  small  handful  of  Glauber's 
salts  with  the  feed  once  a  day  for  two 
days.  A  little  extra  care  at  this  time 
may  save  considerable  trouble  at 
freshening  time. 


Disposition  of  Tuberculous  Cattle. 

To  the  Kditor:  We  are  subscribers 
of  your  paper  and  like  to  read  it  as  it 
contains  much  valuable  information 
for  the  farmer  and  stockman.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  answer  a  ques- 
tion for  me.  I  have  read  considerable 
in  different  papers  about  inspection  «f 
cows  that  have  tuberculosis  and  have 
hear»  many  different  opinions  ex- 
pressed. Some  say  that  milk  cows 
that  have  the  disease  may  be  sold  for 
beef  provided  they  are  fat  and  others 
say  that  such  cattle  are  killed  on  the 
spot  and  bilrned.  It  is  also  said  by 
some  that  cattle  that  are  so  killed  and 
burned  are  paid  for  and  others  to  the 
contrary.  Please  let  me  know  if  such 
cattle  are  paid  for  if  they  are  slaught- 
ered, and  if  meat  from  cattle  so  in- 
fected is  fit  for  human  food? — Sub- 
scriber. Vinton. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Kditor.) 

In  the  slaughter  houses  where  there 
is  government  inspection  of  cattle 
slaughtered  for  human  food  all  car- 
casses found  infected  with  tuberculo- 
sis are  condemned  as  unfit  for  that 
purpose.  There  is  no  law  in  Califor- 
nia compelling  owners  of  animals 
found  to  have  tuberculosis  to  slaugh- 
ter them,  much  less  burn  them  after 
such   killing.     In   fact,  animals  are 


sold  every  day  we  suppose  that  have 
the  disease.  It  is  possible  and  has 
been  done,  to  offer  animals  for  sale  at 
public  auction  that  have  reacted  to  the 
tuberculin  test.  Cows  are  not  paid 
for  in  California  that  are  slaughtered 
because  they  are  diseased,  and  there 
is  no  law  compelling  such  slaughter. 
Meat  from  diseased  animals  is  consid- 
ered unfit  for  food.  No  charge  is  made 
for  answering  questions  from  our  sub- 
scribers through  the  columns  of  the 

paper.   

Warbles. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  which 
has  several  sores  on  her  back.  These 
sores  are  open  and  running,  and  are 
about  as  large  as  walnuts.  The  cow 
seems  healthy.  Please  let  me  know 
what  this  is,  and  what  to  do  for  it — 
W.  C.  C.  Waukena. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Kditor.) 

This  trouble  is  caused  by  the  larval 
stage  of  the  "heel  fly"  or  "warble  fly." 
This  fly  cannot  bite,  but  deposits  its 
eggs  on  cattle,  fastening  them  to  hairs. 
Many  of  them  are  fastened  on  the 
hair  just  above  the  hoof,  hence  the 
name  "heel  fly."  Cattle  evince  great 
terror  when  this  fly  is  about,  and 
staid,  quiet,  old  cows  will  curl  their 
tails  over  their  backs  and  devtlop  a 
speed  that  would  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  a  hardened  motor  "cop."  The 
eggs  hatch  and  gain  access  to  the 
muscular  tissues  of  the  body  in  vari- 
ous ways,  and  finally  show  up  on  the 
backs  under  the  skin,  causing  the 
"warbles"  or  sores  mentioned.  The 
best  way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to 
squeeze  them  out  by  pressing  with 
the  fingers  on  each  side  of  the  open 
"sore."'  If  the  "warble"  is  old  enough 
the  larva  will  pop  out,  and  should  be 
crushed.  If  it  cannot  be  pressed  out, 
the  hole  should  be  enlarged  with  a 
small,  very  sharp  knife,  and  then  the 
hirva  will  come  out  easily.  After  re- 
moving all  that  are  in  evidence,  wash- 
ing the  sore  spots  with  a  coal  tar  dis- 
infectant, strength  1  to  50,  is  advis- 
able. Go  over  the  backs  of  animals 
infested  at  intervals  of  2  or  3  weeks 
during  the  winter  months,  or  until  no 
more  appear.  Cattle  in  small  herds 
that  are  treated  with  fly  repellants 
during  the  summer  months  are  not 
apt  to  have  many  "warbles"  in  the 
winter.   

"Putting  Dowa  Butter."- 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  give 
me  a  receipt  for  putting  down  butter. 
— C.  D.,  Arboga,  Yuba  County. 

<An»wered  by  the  Livestock  Kditor.) 

If  by  "putting  down  butter"'  is  meant 
putting  it  in  some  form  of  jar  or 
tub  so  it  will  deteriorate  as  little  as 
possible,  you  should  proceed  as  fol- 
lows. In  churning  bring  the  butter 
to  granules  about  the  size  of  No.  6 
shot.  Wash  thoroughly  or  until  wa- 
ter runs  clear  from  the  churn.  Salt 
1  to  ll4  ounces  to  the  pound,  and 
work  so  as  to  express  as  much  of  the 
water  content  as  possible,  and  secure 
a  perfectly  even  distribution  of  the 
salt.  Have  the  tub  or  jar  in  which 
the  butter  is  to  be  packed  perfectly 
clean  and  sterilized  with  boiling  water 
or  live  steam.  Earthen  crocks  or  jars 
are  excellent  in  which  to  pack  butter, 
for  a  long  period,  as  they  can  be  made 
absolutely  clean  and  sterile.  Select  a 
size  which  may  be  filled  at  one  churn- 
ing. Pack  or  press  the  butter  in  the 
jar,  so  that  it  is  one  solid  mass  with 
no  small  holes  or  spaces  left.    Fill  to 


KEY  HERD  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Duroc- Jerseys 

The  kind  you  have  been  wanting 
to  get.  The  greatest  profit-making 
hog.  They  make  good  everywhere. 
We  deal  fairly  and  our  prices  are 
always  reasonable, 
l  i  t  us  know  today  what  you  want. 

H.  P.  SLOCUM  &  SON 

Willows,  California 


GRAND  CHAMPION  STATE  FAIR,  1919 


within   one-half  inch  of  top,   cover    place.  Good  butter  in  roll  form  may  be 

with  a  oircle  of  clean  cheese  cloth  or  |  stored  for  some  length  of  time  by  im- 
parchment  paper,  and  sprinkle  over  I  mersing  the  rolls  in  strong  brine,  and1 
with  clean  salt,  store  in  a  cool,  airy  i  placing  in  a  cool,  airy  place. 


Promote  Pork  Profits 

With  Better  Poland-Chinas  breeding 

I  have  a  few  young  boars  by  Joe's  King  just  ready  for  service.  They 
will  make  your  spring  crop  of  pigs  profitable  In  spite  of  high  price  of 
feed  and  labor.  They  are  the  big  type,  with  easy  feeding  and  quick- 
maturing  qualities.  I  have  priced  them  very  reasonably  for  a  quick 
Bale.    Write  at  once  for  prices  and  particulars  or  call  and  see  them. 

WAUKEEN  FARM 
les  Mccracken,  Prop.  ripon,  cal. 


WINSOR   RAINCH  DUROCS 

Home  of 
WINSOR S  GIANT  ORION 
We  won  at  Los  Angeles  Live 
Stock  Show 

GRAND  CHAMPION  SOW 

"Model  Defender  Lady" 

And  be  sure  you  look  up  our 
other  winnings 
Bonita,  San  Diego,  Co. 


Address  R.  K.  WALKER, 


BIG  BOAR  BARGAINS 

We  are  dissolving  our  partnership  and  we  have  a 
few  spring  boars,  weighing  250  pounds,  the  tops  of 
the  season,  sired  by  Big  Bone  Bob  Jr.  To  close  out 
quickly  have  priced  them  at  $50  to  $75.  This  is 
away  below  their  value. 

Write  at  once,  or  call  and  see  them. 

Young  &  Clark    -    Lodi,  Calif. 

BIG  TYPE   POLAND -CM  IN  AS 


Ranch  Is  Cholera  Immune. 


Every  Hoe  on  the  Gardiner  Has  the  frame  to  build  on  and  the  legs  and  feet  to  carry, 
it.    The  best  boar  we  hare  ever  seen. 

TOMMY  TUCKER  GARDINER'S  KINGS  COL. 

Is  the  model  you  can  all  build  by.  You  won't  go  wrong 
if  you  do.  We  have  the  right  type.  We  aim  to  produce 
breedinr  stock  for  the  best  breeders.  We  have  hogs  of 
all  area  and  both  sexes  for  sale.    Write  us  your  wants. 

THE  GARDINER  RANCH 

ROUTE  4,  BOX  738.  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


JOHNSON'S    DEFENDER  JR. 

Ownrd  by  GREENWOOD  FARM,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 
Is  California's  greatest  representative  of  Defenders,  the  greatest  Duroc  family.    At  the 
State  Fair  he  was  the  smoothest  boar  shown,  weighing  700  pounds  at  17  months  and 
carrying  it  on  a  perfect  set  or  feet  and  legs.    He  won  second  in  the  strongest  class  of 
boars  ever  shown  on  the  Coast  and  was  a  popular  favorite.    Three  of  his  brothers  wi 
ribbons  in  the  same  class,  showing  the  strength  of  this  line  of  breeding. 

Five  Ribbons  Won  on  Five  Entries. 
H.  C.  WITHEKOW.  Mgr.  LIVE  OAK,  Sutter  Co.,  CaL 


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS 

ORION'S  KING  GANO.  a  wonderful  grandson  of  Orion  Cherry  King  and  Col.  f.aoo,  and 
the  greatest  Duroc  boar  in  the  State,  heads  this  select  herd  of  sows. 
Have  some  spring  Boars  at  attractive  prices.  Young  stork  far  sale. 


P.  0.  Box  177, 


DONALD  H.  GRAHAM 


Lancaster,  CaL 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Townsend  St, 


San  FrnnelHca 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONET.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT.  I 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

OUROGJER  SEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINELAND  FARM 
W.  0.  Pearson,  Prop.,         Woodland.  Cal. 


Lump  Jaw 

The  farmer's  old  reliable  treat- 
ment for  Lump  Jaw  in  cattle. 

Fleming's  Act inoform 

Sold  for  S2.GD  (wsr  tax  paid)  s  bottle 
under  a  positive  guaranty.*  since  1996 — t/nftr 
money  rej"imrf<-»  if  it  fail*.   Write  today  for 

FLEMING'S  VEST -POCKET  VETERIKASjY  ADVISES 
,A  book  ol  197  paaae  and  67  Ulu.trmUonj.    It  U  KKXE. 
I  FLEMING  MO!  .  CaeaMitt,  HTSSlI  (Mat  rat*.  Cheat*  I 
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Condemned  Meat  Sold  as  Food 


H.  C.  of  L.  is  responsible  for  much 
controversy  in  alihost  every  walk  of 
life  just  at  present,  and  all  people  are 
complaining  about  it  from  the  poor- 
est to  the  richest.   Is  it  probable  that 


(Written  far  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


TIRES 

BARGAINS 

STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or  so 
called  rebuilt  tires. 

Plain  Flret 
Tread        Non-Skid  Tube* 
Seconds       Standard  Guaranteed 
Guaranteed  Guaranteed  Gray 

$10.75 
10.95 
13.50 


28x3 
30x3 
30x3i/2 

32x3y2 

31x4 

32x4 

33x4 

34x4 

36x4 

34x4% 

35x4y2 

36x4i/2 

37x4i/2 

35x5 

37x5 


$9.20 
11.50 
12.85 
16.30 
16.60 
17.30 
17.80 


24.00 
25.00 
25.45 


28.70 
30.25 


15.85 
20.65 
21.15 
22.00 
22.50 
26.60 
30.35 
31.65 
32.20 
35.75 
36.15 
38.30 


$2.05 
2.05 
2.50 
2.70 
3.15 
3.25 
3.35 
3.45 


All  other  sizes  In  proportion. 

STANDARD  MAKE 

NON  SKID 
While  They  Last 


4.20 
4.30 
4.45 
5.10 
5.25 
5.40 


80x3   $  9.25 

30x3%    11.75 

32x3%  13.65 

81x4   18.15 

32x4   18.55 

33x4   19.45 


34x4  ....,.$19.00 

34x4%  25.35 

35x4%  26.60 

36x4%  27.00 

35x5   31.25 

37x5    33.20 


Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 
83737  Los  Angeles,    B««r-  4049-. 

Long  Renfh  Branch, 
20  American  Ave. 
H.  A.  DeninreMt,  Conat  Manager. 
San  Franelneo        Oakland  Seattle 
Prr«no  San  Dteico 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned 
to  Us  Intact  within  Ten  Days. 

The  Oldest  Automobile  Tire  Jobbing 
Concern  In  the  United  States  and  the 
Largest  In  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings 


THE  BEST  LINIMENT 

OR  PIM  KILLER  FOR  THE  HUMAN  BODY 

*m  Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 

IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL 


pQi*  — I*  P*netrnt 


■ng.ioothing  and 

heaJinf  ,  ft.ii.1  lur  11 1 1  Old 
4LA  Sor«,  Bruiaei.or 
Hid  Wound: 
Exterior  Cane 

Human 

CAUSTIC  BALSAM  hsi 
DOUJ  a  Liniment 


F.lom, 
,Boil« 

ad 


We  would  say  to  all 
who  buy  it  that  it  does 
not  contain  a  particle 
of  poisonous  substance 
and  therefore  no  harm 
can  result  Irani  its  ei 
tirn.l  use.  Persistent, 
thorough  use  will  cure 
many  old  or  chronic 
ailments  and  it  can  be 
used  on  any  case  that 
requires  an  outward 
application  with 
perfect  safety. 


Perfectly  Sale 
and 

Reliable  Remedy 
for 

Sore  Throat 
Chest  Cold 
Backache 
Neuralgia 
Sprains 
Strains 
Lumbago 
Diphtheria 
Sore  Lungs 
Rheumatism 
and 
all  Still  Joints 


REMOVES  THE  SORENESS -STRENGTHENS  MUSCLES 
Sornhlll,  Tel.— "Ona  bottla  Cauatlo  Balsam  did 

my  rheumatUra  mora  food  than    fl-'U  00  paid  Id 

•oetor  tbillt."  OTTO  A.  BEYER. 

PricaSt.TO  par  bottle.   Sold  by  drufrgiiti,  or  lent 

•Voeezpreii  prepaid.    Write  for  Booklet  R. 

Ik*  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  COMPANY.  Cleveland.  0. 


this  high  cost  is  due  to  scarcity  of  the 
staple  articles,  or  is  it  due  to  a  great 
extent  to  "profiteering"?  It  would 
seem  to  a  great  extent  to  be  due  to 
the  so-called  "profiteering,",  and  greed 
seems  to  breed  greed.  The  human 
race  is  not  content  with  ordiniry 
profit,  and  has  been  adding  on  and 
adding  on,  until  it  seems  as  though 
the  burden  is  greater  almost  than 
the  people  can  endure. 

A  Criminal  Practice. 
How  unjust  and  villainous  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  this  excess  profit  taking 
really  is,  no  one  is  prepared  to  say 
perhaps,  but  there  is  a  kind  that  can 
not  be  condemned  in  too  strong  terms. 
This  is  selling  condemned  meats  as 
pure  and  wholesome  products.  It  is 
criminal  in  that  it  not  only  markets 
a  food  product  for  what  it  is  not,  but 
it  actually  threatens  the  life  and 
health  of  young  and  old  alike  in  a 
s'tealthy,  secretive  manner,  when  they 
are  not  suspecting  an  attack  of  any 
kind. 

A  recent  copy  of  the  Fresno  Re- 
publican prints  the  report  of  the  City 
Veterinarian  in  which  sensational 
charges  are  filed  against  slaughter- 
house owners  doing  business  in  the 
city  of  Fresno.  In  this  report  this 
firm  is  accused  of  dressing  hog  car- 
casses condemned  as  cholera  infected; 
the  making  into  sausage  carcasses 
that  had  been  condemned,  and  placed 
in  the  digester  tanks  to  be  made  into 
fertilizer,  these  carcasses  being  re- 
moved after  hours,  when  the  inspector 
was  absent.  The  Veterinarian's  re- 
port goes  into  detail,  and  mentions  a 
number  of  instances  of  this  gross  in- 
fringement of  ordinances,  laws,  and 
common  decency. 

"Eternal  Vigilance"  Necessary. 

The  above  is  not  written  for  the 
purpose  of  condemning  the  particular 
firm  mentioned  in  the  report,  nor  the 
City  of  Fresno  in  any  way,  for  all 
who  know  anything  about  this  fair 
city,  can  vouch  for  the  high  quality  of 
the  food  products  on  sale  in  the  mar- 
kets and  stores  there.  A  noted  Amer- 
ican once  said  "eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  liberty,"  and  it  is  true  also 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
good  food  and  clean  food.  The  im- 
mense profits  to  be  obtained  will 
tempt  the  unscrupulous  in  other 
places,  as  well  as  Fresno,  and  it.  be- 
hooves the  inspectors  in  other  places 
to  be  on  the  lookout,  and  if  they  have 
no  system  of  inspection  in  the  slaugh- 
ter-houses, to  see  that  one  is  estab- 
lished. 

How  does  this  affect  the  farmer  and 
stockman?  Just  in  this  way.  If  they 
do  not  want  their  reputations  indi- 
vidually and  collectively  to  suffer, 
then  refuse  to  sell  stock  for  food  that 
is  known  to  be  diseased  to  any  but 
reputable  packers,  who  will  use  such 
animals  only  for  fertilizer  or  tankage. 
Make  the  name  "honest  farmer"  a 
true  one,  and  not  one  of  reproach.  Do 
not  think,  and  say,  "Oh,  well!  Jones 
over  the  hill  sold  his  sick  hogs  for  a 
g^od  price,  why  shouldn't  I  do  the 
same?''  When  did  two  wrongs  ever 
make  a  right? 


CO- 


NATIONAL    FEDERATION  OF 
OPERATIVE  LIVESTOCK 
SHIPPERS. 

This  organization,  with  headquar- 
ters in  Chicago,  but  covering  a  large 
portion  of  the  livestock  country  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  east,  is  certainly 
going  after  the  business  in  a  way  that 
will  put  it  on  the  livestock  map  of  the 
United  States  for  all  time  to  come. 

In  order  to  put  men  of  ability  in 
the  field  as  managers  of  the  branch 
organizations,  they  are  establishing 
Short  Courses  at  the  various  stock- 
yard centers.  These  so-called  Short 
Courses  extend  over  a  period  of  about 
|  3  days,  during  which  time  the  man- 
ager students  follow  the  buyers  for 
the  various  packers,  and  get  their 
ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  meat-producing  ani- 
mals. The  buyers,  at  certain  times, 
make  special  effort  to  communicate 
their  knowledge  ,to  the  manager  stu- 
dents when  animals  exemplifying  cer- 
tain types  are  encountered.  The  chief 
fault  with  the  method  is  the  brevity 
of  the  course. 


A  CALCO  feeder 
is  a-  selF-feeder 


The  Calco  Hog  Self 
Feeder  allows  hogs  to  feed 
at  will — 

Grain  need  not  be  carried 
for  every  meal.  Container  de- 
livers it  automatically  into  the  feeding 
trough  as  used,  and  it  never  overflows. 
Hogs  cannot  root  grain  out  on  the 
ground. 

Feeders  are  made  of  "Armco"rusl- 
resisting  Galvanized  Iron  with  Cast 
Iron  bases.  Sanitary  and  clean.  Strong 
and  durable.  Will  last  a  life  time. 

W rite  today  for  folder  and  prices. 

California 
Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  Leioy  Street 


PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE  MOLASSES 


PORK  PRODUCTION 

By  actual  test  will  increase  pork  production  five-tenths  pounds  daily 
over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed,  yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price. 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

One  of  our  customers  writes:  "We  are  out  of  molasses 
and  our  cows  are  falling  off  in  their  milk  badly,  hence 
we  would  appreciate  immediate  shipment.  Kindly  ship 
us  two  tons  more  in  addition. ' ' 

We  supply  it  in  barrels  or  tank  cars 
for  shipment  anywhere. 

W.  H.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

Holbrook  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


WILL  YOU  WANT  THEM? 

SOWS,   GILTS   AND  BOARS 

Sired  by  or  bred  to 

MATCHLESS  BIG  BOB 

LAKESIDE  DEFENDER 
LIBERTY  BOND  and 

MAJOR  HADLEY  WONDER 

The  offering  at  our  next  sale  will  represent  some  of  the  most  noted  blood 
lines  of  the  Poland-China  breed  East  or  West. 

Watch  for  further  particulars. 


LAKESIDE    STOCK  FARM 

GEO.  V.  BECK MAN  &  SONS, 


LOW,  CAL. 
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Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


WHAT  IS  GOOD  EGG  PRODUCTION? 


More  than  72,000  eggs  were  pro- 
duced on  the  poultry  farm  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  College  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  last  year.  Reckoning 
the  entire  flock,  the  average  per  hen 
is  about  150  eggs.,  This  doesn't  sound 
so  prolific  when  you  recall  stories  of 
200-egg  hens  and  better,  yet  150  eggs 
a  year  is  nearly  twice  the  production 
In  the  average  farm  flock  and  ninety 
eggs  more  than  the  average  for  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  last 
census.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  flock 
is  kept  for  experimental  work  and 
that  some  of  the  uncommon  varieties 
are  kept  for  student  judging  work, 
the  flock  average  would  probably  run 
close  to  160  eggs. 

The  production  of  the  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorns  on  the  University 
Farm  is  excelled  at  one  experiment 
station  only.  This  is  at  Oregon,  where 
Prof.  James  Dryden  has  developed  an 
exceptionally  high-producing  strain. 
During  this  past  year  over  ten  per 
cent  of  the  University  Leghorns  have 
produced  two  hundred  eggs  or  more. 
One  individual  registered  226  eggs. 
Another  has  laid  225  to  date  and  has 
until  December  15  to  complete  her 
pullet  year.  One  pen  of  eight  White 
Leghorns  has  averaged  more  than  170 
eggs  apiece. 

The  high-producing  strain  of  Leg- 
horns on  this  farm  is  the  result  of 
nine  years'  constant  selection  and 
breeding  by  Prof.  H.  L.  Kempster, 
chairman  of  the  poultry  department, 
who  believes  that  his  birds  have 
reached  a  point  in  high  egg  produc- 
tion where  a  number  of  different  fam- 
ily lines  can  be  established  and  that 
production  next  year  will  be  higher 
than  ever  before. 


SOMETHING  FUNNY  SOMEWHERE. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Frew.) 

About  Thanksgiving  week  eggs 
were  selling  at  about  95c  in  San  Fran- 
cisco retail  stores  and  the  wholesale, 
or  dairy  exchange  quotation  price, 
was  approximately  85  cents.  At  the 
same  time  grocers  in  many  interior 
California  towns  were  allowing 
ranchers  only  70  cents  a  dozen  for 
eggs.  They  were-  good  eggs,  too,  for 
the  weather  at  the  end  of  November  is 
cool  enough  to  prevent  decay  from  de- 
veloping in  the  ordinary  journey  from 
hen  to  ultimate  consumer. 

In  other  words,  there  is  at  present 
a  full  25  cents  a  dozen  difference  in 
what  the  farmer  (not  the  poultry  far- 
mer, but  the  general  farmer),  is  get- 
ting for  his  eggs,  and  what  the  city 
resident  is  paying  for  them.  Twenty- 
five  cents  is  as  much  as  that  same  city 
resident  paid  for  eggs  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  It  seems  to  take  as 
much  to  get  eggs  from  the  average 
farm  to  the  kitchen  door  of  a  San 
Francisco  flat,  as  it  used  to  cost  to 
produce  those  eggs  three  or  four 
springs  ago  and  to  transport  them  to 
the  same  place,  with  everybody  han- 
dling them  getting  a  reasonable  mar- 
gin of  profit   Can  you  beat  it? 

That  is  not  the  end  of  the  funny 
facts.  The  interior  grocerymen — in 
Visalia,  to  be  explicit — were  retailing 
the  eggs  for  which  they  paid  70  cents, 
for  80  cents,  which  is  15  cents  less 
than  city  stores  were  selling  for,  yet 
apparently  that  15  cents  a  dozen  dif- 
ference would  not  justify  the  transfer 
frpm  country  store  to  city  home.  If 
not,  the  cost  of  doing  business  must 
be  terribly  high.  Some  wise  man,  fig- 
ure it  all  out 


POWER  IN  PURE  BLOOD. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  I. 
Whitney  ) 

Several  months  ago  an  article  ap- 
peared in  the  Rural  Press  about  the 
strength  of  pure  breeding  in  poultry, 
showing  how  a  pullet  from  a  good 
Barred  Rock  rooster  and  a  mongrel 
hen  followed  the  Rock  type  strongly. 
This  fact  of  heredity  was  verified 
when  eggs,  from  hens  of  mixed  breed- 
ing, mated  with  a  fine  White  Rock 
rooster,  were  hatched.  The  rooster, 
though  white,  had.  like  all  of  his 


breed,  a  lot  of  Barred  Rock  in  his  an- 
cestry. The  heavy  hens,  mostly  col- 
ored, were  enough  to  give  some  color 
to  the  chicks,  especially  since  a  large 
portion  of  the  rooster's  remote  ances- 
try were  colored  also,  but  his  type 
was  so  strong  that  practically  every 
colored  chicken  had  the  color  of  the 
Barred  Rocks.  The  others  were 
white  like  him,  and,  presumably,  like 
their  mothers. 

In  other  words  the  original  Ply- 
mouth Rock  blood,  so  strong  in  the 
rooster's  ancestry,  was  strong  enough 
to  predominate  in  crossings  with  hens 
having  no  known  Rock  blood  when- 
ever any  color  showed  at  all.  For 
example,  in  a  hatch  of  13,  four  were 
white  and  9  colored  like  Barred 
Rocks.  This  might  be  worth  noting  as 
to  the  power  of  good  blood  lines  if  the 
rooster  was  a  purebred  Barred  Rock. 
As  a  purebred  White  Rock  derived 
only  partly  from  the  barred  variety, 
the  illustration  is  more  striking. 


THE    LOS    ANGELES  POULTRY 
SHOW 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Show  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Poultry  Association 
opened  last  Saturday  with  more  than 
3,000  entries  for  prizes  aggregating 
$3,000.  Included  in  the  program  was 
the  eighth  annual  show  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Pigeon  Club,  the  State  meeting 
of  the  California  Ancona  Club  and  the 
annual  convention  of  the  International 
Single  Comb  Black  Minorca  Club 

A  series  of  talks  of  interest  to  fan- 
ciers was  delivered  through  the  week, 
and  the  judging  was  done  by  compe- 
tent experts  and  was  instructive  and 
satisfactory. 


EARLY  HATCHES  MAKE  BIGGEST 
RETURNS 

In  the  State  Egg-Laying  Contest, 
conducted  by  Enoch  Peterson,  Poul- 
tryman  of  the  Agricultural  College,  it 
is  only  the  early  hatched  birds  of  both 
the  general  purpose  and  laying 
breeds  of  fowls  that  are  giving  any 
creditable  return  in  eggs  so  far.  This 
demonstrates  the  fact  that  any  who 
are  interested  in  having  their  chickens 
pay  for  their  feed  during  the  winter 
by  laying  eggs,  should  hatch  them  as 
early  as  possible  in  the  spring,  so 
they  may  get  their  growth  and  be  pre- 
pared to  start  laying  in  the  fall. 


A  CORRECTION  REQUESTED. 


Bert  P.  Ward,  President  Northern 
California  R.  I.  Red  Club,  writes  that 
a  mistake  was  made  in  our  report  of 
the  winnings  in  the  Rhode  Island  Red 
class  at  the  California  International 
Livestock  Show.  He  cites  the  win- 
nings as  follows:  "M.  E.  Jeter  won 
1st  cock;  3rd  hen;  3rd  pen.  Oak 
Shadows  won  2nd  cock;  1st  cockerel; 
1st  hen;  2nd  pullet.  F.  M.  Lail  won 
1st  and  3rd  pullet;  2nd  pen;  3rd  cock- 
erel. Wards'  Poultry  Farm  won  1st 
pen;  2nd  cockerel;  2nd  hen;  Special 
for  Best  Display." 


Do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
chicks  must  have  shade.  If  there  is 
no  natural  shade  for  them  to  stay  un- 
der during  the  heated  part  of  the  day, 
be  sure  and  provide  sufficient  for 
their  needs. 


Infertile  eggs  will  withstand  mar- 
keting conditions  much  better  than 
fertile  eggs. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  3  H  cents  per  word  each  Issue. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX — Heavy 
laying,  Hoganized  stock.  March  $16.00  per 
100;  April  and  If  ay.  $13.30  per  100.  Safe 
arrival  of  strong  live  chix  guaranteed.  Pion- 
eer Hatchery.  408  Sixth  St.,  Petaluma,  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  From  my  Slngle^conib 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  Ton  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter, 
California. 

BROWN~LEGH6rNS>— Light  or  dark — the 
farmer's  fowl.  Best  foragers.  Females,  93.00: 
males,  $5.00  each  and  upwards.  MAHAJO 
FARM.  P.  O.  Box  597,  Sacramento.  Calif.  At 
1919  Oakland  Show  won  1st.  2nd  cocks:  1st, 
3rd,  4th  cockerel;  1st,  2nd  hen;  1st,  3rd.  4th 
pullet. 

LAYING      LEGHORNS      AND  BARRED 

Rocks — A  few  dozen  A-l  White  Leghorns  and 
Rocks  of  February  and  March  hatch  for  sale. 
These  birds  are  guaranteed  layers  and  are 
shipped  on  a  money-back  basis.  Prices  $3.00 
and  up.  Geo.  L.  Horme,  Winton.  Merced  Co., 
Cal. 


TURKEY  BREEDERS  TAKE  NOTICE! — My 

new  Eastern  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms  have 
proved  to  be  grand  breeders.  I  raise  quality, 
not  quantity.  Every  bird  guaranteed;  return 
C.  O.  D.  if  not  as  I  represent,  so  you  run  no 
risk.    R.  M.  Dodge.  B.  D.  2.  Bakersfleld.  Calif. 


THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2918  Otis  8t„  Berkeley,  Cal. 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD— ^ 
Chicks — White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
Settings — 100's.  1000's;  hatched  right  In 
SGO. 000.00  Brick  and  Concrete  Hatchery  from 
our  Quality  Heavy  Layers.  Reasonable  prices. 
Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale,  Calif. 

LIGHT  BRAHMAS — Large  stock  direct  from 
the  East.  Cockerels.  $5.00  to  $10.00  each; 
pullets,  $5.00  to  $8.00.  non-related.  Golden 
Sebright  and  Black  Cochin  Bantams.  Rouen 
Ducks.  AU  prize  stock.  Emma  V.  Miller, 
B.  D.  2,,  Box  534,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

AN  EVER-INCREASING  DEMAND  finds ~US 
better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  take  care 
of  our  day-old  chick  business.  Hatching 
White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Anconas. 
Minorcas,  Rocks,  Beds  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Interesting  folder  now  ready.  B.  W.  Archibald, 
Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Co.,  Calif. 

BABT  CHICKS — Order' now  for  1920  and 
get  what  you  want  when  you  want  them. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  B.  I.  Beds, 
Barred  Bocks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery.  Box  67,  Palo  Alto. 
7  ANDERSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up;  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens-  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.    J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B.  130  WUlard 

Street.  San  Jose.  Cal.  

"  BABT  CHIX— We  specialize  in  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas. 
Bred  and  mated  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Dates 
made  by  us  are  kept,  so  order  early.  Popu- 
lar price,  any  number.  Denton  Poultry  Yards, 
Campbell.  Cal.  - 


CHICKS  —  EGOS  —  Hoganized  White  Leg- 
horns, Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  Min- 
orcas, Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Bocks,  An- 
conas, Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  King 
Road,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

"WATCH  US  GROW'  —Baby  chicks."  Book- 
lng  orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen.  Campbell.  Cal. 

HOLLISTER  HATCHERY — Day-old  chicks 
of  quality  from  selected  stock.  White  Leg- 
horn, Black  Minorca  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Free  circular  and 
price  list.    Box  693.  Hollister,  Cal. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM— White  Leghorn 
speciaUsts— our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith, 
Prop.,  Coming,  Cal. 

RED  CARNEAUX  for  sale.  I  have  about 
50  pair  of  splendidly  bred  and  mated  working 
birds  at  a  reasonable  price.  For  particulars 
address  Alfred  Lindsley,  care  Humboldt  Times, 
Eureka,  Cal.  , 

BABY  chix — Hatched  from  our  own  stock 
in  our  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  8.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Utility  stock,  bred  for  commercial 
laying.  H.  A.  George,  Petaluma,  Cal,  R.  D.  2, 
No.  29. 


JANUARY,  FEBRUARY  chicks  are  money- 
makers, if  you  are  equipped  to  handle  them 
right  and  can  <  put  good  stock  Into  your 
brooders.  That's  our  part— supplying  them. 
WeU  bred  and  hatched  right.  Why  not  buy 
where  quality,  service  and  economy  are  to 
your  advantage?  Our  breeds — White.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Beds.  Barred  and 
White  Bocks.  Black  Minorcas.  Write  us  your 
needs.  Circular  free.  Mission  Hatchery,  Box 
17,  Campbell,  Cal.   '  '  

BABY  CHICKS  "from  selected  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A,  Ceres.  Calif.   

"GOLDCROFT"  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Fine, 
well-developed  cockerels:  also  cocks  and  hens. 
Prices  reasonable.    Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl.  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French.  546  W. 
Park  St,  Stockton,  California.  Stamps. 


HART'S  BRONZE  TURKEYS— Large,  vlg- 
orous  young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale;  also 
year-old  hens.  Eggs  in  season  by  the  setting 
or  hundred.    Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Order 
now  for  immediate  or  future  delivery.  Choice 
young  stock  from  prise  winners.  Prices  rea- 
sonble.    A.  W.  Ganger,  Bt.  1.  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE— White  Holland  Turkeys,  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Bed  cockerels.  Guinea  roosters. 
One  Golden  Se&brlght  cockerel.    Send  stamp. 

B.  A.  McKlnley.  R.  D„  Ukiah.  Cal.  

~ BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.    Choice  stock  for  sale.    Chaa.  H. 

Vodden.  Box  3.  Los  Gatos.  Calif.   

~~  "EASTMAN'S  BRED- TO- LAY"  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs; 
cockerels.  January  chicks..  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead,  Cal. 

~ LARGE  ~  BBONZE~TUBKEYS~FOB~BREED- 
ing — Toms,  $8.00:  hens,  $6.00.  Order  at  once, 
stock  limited.    Address  Chaa.  Dunlap.  *»~*  31, 

Yreka,  _Cal.   '    ■  '   ■  .      ■  ■  . .   

FOB- SALE — Large  Bronze  Turkey  Toms 
from  good  laying  hens.    Also  baby  chicks.  M. 

H.  Taylor,  Box  210.  Ceres.  Cal.   

""WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS — Ferris 
and  Tancred  strains.  Circular  free.  Henry 
Tarratt,  Coming,  Cal.  _   

"FOR  WhITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS- write  J. 
L.  Fulton,  Glenn.  Calif. 

BOURBON  BRD  TURKEYS— Mo*.  Geo.  ¥. 
Smith.  Hard  wis*-  «•!. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON BED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch. 

Rt.  2,  Box  144D,  Pomona.  California. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  —  A  tew 
choice  purebred  hens  and  toms.  Earl  Y. 
Smith,  Loma  Vista  Ranch,  Willows,  Calif. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  Embden 
Geese  and  Collie  Dogs  for  herding  purposes. 
John  G.  Mee.  8t,  Helena,  Cal.  \J 

BABY  CHICKS — (Thoroughbred  White  Ler 
horns).  No  weak  ones  charged  for.  ScheU- 
ville  Hatchery.  ScheUville.  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  AND  EGGS — Limited 
number  of  breeders,  Bggs  by  settings,  hun- 
dred or  thousands.  M.  M.  Relman,  Planada, 
Cal. 


Get  top  prices 
on  your  furs! 

We  arc  the  largest  manu- 
facturing furriers  in  the  West 
and  can  therefore  give  you 
highest  prices  on  your  raw 
furs.  Not  a  cent  is  deducted 
from  the  price  we  quote  for 
grading  or  commissions  — 
you  get  it  all. 

The  very  day  we  receive 
your  furs  ourcheck  is  placed 
in' the  mail  for  you. 

And  here's  the  test:  If  our 
check  isn't  large  enough, 
send  it  back  and  we'll  return 
your  furs.  Isn't  this  fair? 
We  pay  all  Parcel  Post 
and  Express  charges 

Our  half  century  of  fair  and 
square  dealing  with  trappers  is 
your  guarantee  of  honest,  satisfy- 
ing treatment. 

Pack  up  your  fun  and  ship  to 
as  today.  Write  for  our  price-list 
bright  now! 

H.LIEBES  fcf  CO. 

177  Pott  St.,  San  Francisco 

Ship  yxxur  flirs  to  the 
nearest  market -and 
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BIG  BUSINESS  IN  EGG  PRODUCTION. 


Members  of  the  Poultry  Producers 
©f  California  received  $283,881.70  for 
their  eggs  during  the  four  weeks  from 
October  1  to  29,  according  to  auditor's 
condensed  financial  statement  of  the 
association,  dated  November  29.  The 
concern  handled  for  its  members  dur- 
ing the  four  weeks  covered  by  the  re- 
port 14,378  cases  of  henneries,  an  av- 


erage of  3595  cases  a  week.  During 
the  thirty-nine  weeks  from  January 
29  to  October  29,  265,728  cases  of  eggs 
were  handled,  for  which  a  total  of 
$3,746,224.85  was  received.  Total  cost 
of  operation  (per  cent  of  sales)  was 
5.91  per  cent  for  the  four  week  period 
and  5.15  per  cent  for  the  thirty-nine 
weeks.  The  report  of  operation  of 
business  follows: 


Operation  of  Business. 


Total  eggs  handled,  cases 


Oct.  1 
to  Oct.  20 
4  weeks 

14,378 


Jan.  20 
to  Oct.  20 
30  week  s 

265,728 


Total   operating  expenses    (including  legal  expenses 


Total  all  expenses   

Operating  expenses  (see  above)  per  case. 
Cases,  fillers,  etc.,  per  case  


Total  all  expenses,  per  case. 


Income  from  other  sources 


Total  income 


Cost  of  Operation. 


Total  eggs  handled,  cases   

Total  receipts  for  eggs  

Operating  cost,  per  cent  of  sales  . 
Cost  of  cases,  etc.,  per  cent  of  sales. 


Total  cost,  per  cent  of  sales. 


$75,025.65 

118,035.20 

.$16,803.80 

$193,060.85 

.678 

.282 

.489 

.444 

1.167 

.726 

.  $8,940.54 

$161,247.38 

328.50 

7,627.02 

.  $9,269.04 

$168,874.40 

.  16,803.80 

193,060.85 

.  $7,534.76 

October 

Total 

4  weeks 

30  weeks 

14,378 

265,728 

$283,881,70 

$3,746,224.85 

3.43% 

2.00% 

2.48% 

3.15% 

5.91% 

5.15% 

CONTROLLED  PRICE  OF  EGGS  L\ 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 


According  to  a  cablegram  from  the 
Agricultural  Trifle  Commission  at  Lon- 
don, dated  October  1,  1919,  the  British 
Food  Controller  resumed  the  control 
of  eggs  and  has  set  the  following 
maximum  prices,  per  dozen:  Fresh 
eggs,  domestic  or  imported,  whole- 
sale $1.04;  retail,  $1.14;  preserved, 
wholesale  83c;  retail  93c;  small  eggs, 
wholesale  56c;  retail  62c. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


The  annual  poultry  show,  to  be  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Kings 
County  Poultry  Association,  is  sched- 
uled for  three  days,  December  18,  19 
and  20.  It  is  believed  that  the  show 
this  year  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
ever  staged  by  the  association.  Rob- 
ert V.  Moore,  who  has  a  national  rep- 
utation among  poultry  men,  will  do 
the  judging  during  the  exhibition. 


Poultrymen  throughout  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley  are  giving  a  new  interest 
to  the  raising  of  rabbits,  with  indica- 
tions that  many  thousands  will  be 
added  to  the  total  number  of  breed- 
ing animals.  Students  of  the  rabbit 
market  declare  prices  will  be  high 
for  a  number  of  years  and  that  for 
the  present  at  least  there  is  no  danger 
of  an  oversupply. 


Unless  there  is  that  unmistakable 
roupy  odor,  and  about  the  mouths 
of  these  fowls,  we  doubt  if  they  are 
suffering  from  roup.  We  are  inclined 
to  the  theory  that  they  have  been  fed 
a  ration  too  rich  in  carbohydrates  and 
fats  and  may  not  have  had  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  green  feed.  This  un- 
balanced feeding  results  in  a  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  favoring  the  devel- 
opment of  a  form  of  catarrh  that  is 
not  contagious.  Fall  weather  helps  to 
develop  this  complaint.  If  our  the- 
ory is  correct  we  advise  the  addition 
of  more  nitrogenous  material  to  the 
ration;  or  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  kind  of  feed  now  supplied;  and 
using  every  method  possible  to  in- 
duce the  fowls  to  eat  an  unusual 
amount  of  green  feed.  An  applica- 
tion of  vaseline  to  the  ears  to  soften 
the  solidified  discharge  may  be  advis- 
able but  not  necessary.  With  the  chief 
cause  of  the  trouble  removed  the  fowls 
recover  rapidly. 


NOT  SO  BAD! 


At  the  recent  poultry  show  held  in 
the  Auditorium,  Oakland,  Chas.  H. 
Vodden  of  Los  Gatos,  who  sent  seven 
of  his  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  made 
the  following  winnings:  First,  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  on  cockerels.  First 
hen — second  and  fifth  on  pullets,  every 
bird  winning.  Mr.  Vodden  has 
"swept  the  boards"  at  all  the  poultry 
shows  this  season  with  his  superb 
"Rocks."  Not  so  bad,  Mr.  Vodden 
thinks. 


COMPARATIVE  POULTRY 
RECEIPTS. 


IS  IT  ROUP? 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me 
what  to  do  for  roup  where  sores  form 
in  the  ears?  I  have  some  fine  Leg- 
horns and  this  disease  is  spreading 
among  them.  Some  of  them  seem  to 
entirely  recover,  then  take  a  second 
attack.  Can  anything  be  put  into  the 
ears?  The  discharge  forms  in  hard, 
yellow  cakes.  I  have  worked  faith- 
fully with  these  chickens  and  so  far 
have  lost  none;  but  seem  to  be  unable 
to  either  control  or  cure  the  disease. — 
R.  K.  H.,  Pomona 


According  to  a  statement  issued  by 
by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  under  date 
of  October  30,  1919,  the  receipts  of 
poultry  products  since  July  to  date, 
as  compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1918,  were: 

1919  1918 

Eggs,  cases   199,297  159,851 

Poultry,  lbs   499,862  603,817 


BLACK  TURKEYS. 


A  correspondent  inquired  in  our  is- 
sue of  November  22d  for  the  address 
of  a  breeder  of  black  turkeys.  Such 
address  has  been  furnished  us,  and  if 
the  inquirer  will  let  us  know  where 
to  forward  same  we  will  do  so-  His 
letter  has  been  mislaid. 


LIKES    OUR   POULTRY  DEPART- 
MENT. 


To  the  Editor:  The  weekly  visits 
of  your  paper  are  appreciated  by  us 
Especially  in  the  poultry  department 


AT  LAST!! 


A  LIGHT  POWERFUL  PORTABLE  SAW  FOR  ROUGH  CROSS-CUTTING 

OF  OLD  LUMBER  OR  CORD  WOOD 
The  saw  frame  is  built  up  of  steel  angles  and  cross  braced  by  flat  steel  bars,  making  a  very 
rigid  construction,  which  cannot  vibrate  when  the  machine  is  in  operation. 


Two-cylinder  throttling  governed  Gasoline  Engine.    Any    size    saw  blade  from  20-inch 
diameter  to  30-inch  diameter  can  be  used — a  30-inch  saw,  cuts  10-inch  lumber. 

"EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  WORKING  OF  WOOD" 

HARRON,  RICKARD  &  McCONE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOS  ANGELES 


have  we  been  concerned,  and  the  hints 
there  given  have  been  very  helpful. — 
Mrs.  A.  T.  M.,  Herald 


EGGS 

ALL  WINTER 


Mrs.  Charlotte   <ireen   writes:  "My 
hens  have  laid  all  winter  since 
giving  them  "TWO  for  ONE.'" 

World's  Greatest 

Egg  Producer 

"TWO  for  ONE"  is  the  marvel  of  all  ear 

tonics.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  producer  of 
eggs  ever  known  to  the  poultry  world.  "TWO 
for  ONE"  is  making  records  every  day  in  egg 
production  that  were  never  before  believed 
possible.  Flock  owners  all  over  the  country 
are  amazed  with  the  results.  The  most  expe- 
rienced poultry  experts  say  they  have  never 
seen  the  like  of  it. 

"TWO  for  ONE"  is  not  a  mere  food.  It  is 
an  egg  tonic  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term 
— a  scientific  preparation  in  concentrated  tab- 
let form — the  result  of  scientific  research  and 
experiment.  Every  factor  entering  into  the 
matter  of  egg  production  was  scientifically 
studied. 

As  a  result  you  have  in  "TWO  for  ONE"  a 
tonic  that  conditions  the  hen  for  the  utmost  In 
laying  capacity — that  builds  muscle  and  bone 
— that  stimulates  active  functioning  of  the 
hen's  reproductive  organs — that  insures  fer- 
tile eggs  and  100%  hatchings — that  makes  the 
laggard  lay  and  increases  the  production  of 
active  layers.  A  tonic  that  gets  more  ergs 
for  you  winter  and  summer  than  you  ever 
thought  possible. 

$5000ERg-layingCcntest 

Enter  our  $5000.000  egg-laying  contest.  It's 
free  to  an  users  of  "TWO  for  ONE."  You  not 
only  double  your  egg  production  but  yon  can 
win  one  of  the  big  cash  prizes  we  are  giving 
every  month.  Pull  particulars  in  every  box  of 
"TWO  for  ONE." 

Money-back  Guarantee 

Don't  take  our  word  for  It.  Every  box  of 
"TWO  for  ONE"  is  sold  under  the  distinct 
guarantee  that  if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
yon  get  your  money  baek. .  Take  advantage  of 
this  offer  and  send  for  a  box  of  "TWO  for 
ONE"  today. 

Only  "$1.00  a  box,  or.  our  special  offer  of 
$2.00  for  large  box  containing  as  much  as 
three  $1.00  boxes — enough  for  an  entire  sea- 
son. This  costs  you  1-15  of  a  cent  a  day,  per- 
il en,  or  less  than  le  a  dozen  for  die  additional 
eggs  yon  will  receive  from  your  Bock.  

Kinsella  Co.,  2349  LeMoyne  BIdg.,  Chicago,  III. 

Gentlemen: — I  want  to  increase  the  egg-lay- 
ing ability  of  my  hens,  make  more  money  out 
of  my  chickens  and  take  advantage  of  the  high 
prices  that  will  be  paid  during  the  coming  fall 

and  winter.    So  please  find  enclosed  $  

for  a  box  of  "TWO  for  ONE"  as  checked  be- 
low: 

(Cheek  in  sqnares  opposite  size  wanted.) 

Small  Size  (Including  War  Tax)  $1.00  [  ] 
large  Size  (Including  War.  Tax)  $2.00  [  ] 
This  order  entitles  me  to  an  entry  in  your 
$5,000.00  egg  laying  contest,  of  which  you  are 
to  send  me  full  particulars,  and  my  money  is 
to  be  returned  if  I  am  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  tonic. 

Name   

Address   

For  Sick  Chickens 

Preventive  and  curative  ofeoldi,  roup,  canker.  ewcDed 
heed,  sore  bead,  chick  on  pox.  limber  neck,  amir  crop,  snoi- 
era.  bowel  trouble,  etc.  lira.  T.  A.  aforlsy  of  Gsltcn,  Miob.. 
says:  "Have  uaed  Germ  ozone  17  yt*  far  ehtckena  and  coo  id 
not  ftct  aloof  without  it."  Geo.  F.  Vlckermsn.  Fockdaie. 
N.  Y.,  saya:  "Have  uaed  Gerroocone  12  Tears;  the  beat  lor 
bowel  troubles  I  ever  round."  Frank  Sluka,  Chicago,  Ill . 
writes: '  '1  have  I  oat  but  1  pigeon  and  no  chiekena  In  the  3  yn. 
I  have  been  using  Gcrmozonc."  C.  O.  Petrain.  Mollne.  1U. : 
"I  never  bed  a  slek  rhick  sll  last  season."  Bernard  Horn- 
1ng.  Kirkaville,  Mo.,  saya:  "Cured  my  puniest  chicks  ihla 
ipring."  Rslph  Wurst.  Erie.  Pa.,  says:  Hot  a  case  of  white 
diarrhoea  in  3  yrs.  I  raise  over  a  thousand  •  year."  Good 
also  for  rabbits,  birds,  pet  stock. 

GERhf OZONE    is  sold  generally  st  drag  and  aeed  atom. 
Don't  risk  a  substitute.    We  mall  from  Omaha  postpaid  la 
new  28c.  75c  and  SI. 50  sixes.    PouJtrr  books  fret. 
ftsTO.H.  LEE  CO.*  Dsvpt.  438,  OMAHA*  NkTB. 


Try  COULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

K     d3t  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
V  ft  FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
e^toJSMv'CHICKENS  FROM 
aWfkSHELL,  TO  MARKET" 

%*Ws7TTTrrnKnwV 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  t»  any  address  by 

America'* 

tk*  Author 

I  Pioneer 

H.  OAT  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  Wett  3 111  Street,  New  York 

Dor,  Medicines 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


A  PARENT'S  PLEA. 


My  little  boy  is  eight  years  old. 

He  goes  to  school  each  day; 
He  doesn't  mind  the  tasks  they  set- 

They  seem  to  him  but  play. 
He  heads  his  class  at  raffia  work, 

And  also  takes  the  lead 
At  making  dinky  paper  boats — 

But  I  wish  that  he  could  read. 

They  teach  him  physiolo'gy, 

And.  oh,  it  chills  our  hearts 
To  hear  our  prattling  innocent 

Mix   up  his  inward  parts. 
He  also  learns  astronomy 

And  names  the  stars  by  night — 
Of  course  he's  very  up-to-date. 

But  I  wish  that  he  could  write. 

They  teach  him  things  botanical, 

They  teach  him  how  to  draw; 
He  babbles  of  mythology 

And  gravitation's  law; 
The  discoveries  of  science 

With  him  are  quite  a  fad. 
They  tell  me  he's  a  clever  boy. 

But  I  wish  that  he  could  add. 

— Peter  McArthur. 


ANN!  41   Mi  l  Tl><;  SAM  J0AQ1  1 8 
CO.  FARM  BUREAU. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

To  those  unfortunates  who  have 
never  lived  in  the  country;  who  have 
thought  that  such  a  life  meant  a  dif- 
ferent attitude  toward  life  in  general; 
who  have  believed  that  the  farmer's 
wife  must  have  different  interests  and 
accordingly  must  of  necessity  be  of  a 
different  type  from  the  city  dweller — 
to  these  with  their  narrow  outlook, 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau of  San  Joaquin  County  at  Lodi 
must  have  been  a  revelation.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  officers  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau centers  of  the  county  and  the 
County  Home  Demonstration  Agent, 
Miss  Doris  Daniels,  many  guests  were 
present,  the  most  distinguished  being 
Miss  Harriet  G.  Eddy,  of  Berkeley, 
who  has  charge  of  the  Home  Demon- 
stration Department  for  California, 
and  Miss  Frysinger  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Demonstration  Department. 
Interested  ill  the  Millinery. 

Except  that  the  flush  of  the  cheek 
was  induced  by  nature's  rouge,  and 
the  sparkle  of  the  eye  was  in  re- 
sponse to  the  great,  shining  out-of- 
doors,  in  appearance  the  gathering 
might  have  been  any  up-to-date 
woman's  club  of  any  city.  When  the 
two-minute  reports  from  the  various 
centers  were  given,  in  almost  every 
case  the  millinery  work  done  under 
the  direction  of  an  instructor  from  the 
University  of  California  was  reported. 

Involuntarily  the  eye  of  the  out- 
sider rested  with  critical  gaze  upon 
the  head-wear,  first  collectively,  then 
individually.  But  no  one  would  ever 
have  suspected  that  many  of  these 
modish  creations  were  the  work  of 
the  wearers,  and,  in  not  a  few  cases 
were  made  from  old  materials,  with 
just  the  needed  touch  to  give  indi- 
vidual distinction. 

Topics  Considered. 

Among  the  topics  which  have  been 
most  generally  adopted  for  considera- 
tion and  study  are  those  of  land- 
scape gardening,  with  an  expert  from 
the  University  as  director;  poultry- 
raising,-  under  a  nation-wide  author- 
ity; and  food,  textiles  and  clothing 
°ach  considered  under  various  sub- 
divisions, with  the  county  agent  as 
instructor. 

Utilizing  the  home-made  tireless 
cooker  for  making  ice-cream  and  ices, 
operating  iceless  refrigerators,  creat- 
ing a  home  market  through  the  sale 


and  exchange  department,  arousing 
the  interest  of  the  girls  by  forming 
cooking  and  sewing  clubs,  serving  the 
social  needs  of  the  community — each 
of  these  was  taken  up  in  turn. 

Miss  Daniels  stated  that  in  the  coun- 
ty eight  centers  are  working  on  fly- 
control,  five  upon  clothing  projects, 
four  upon  food,  four  upon  landscape 
gardening,  and  three  upon  community 
needs  along  social  lines.  "Of  course," 
she  explained,  "each  center  is  devot- 
ing some  time  to  other  work  as  well 
as  to  the  particular  feature  upon 
which  it  is  specializing." 

At  the  Luncheon  Table. 

After  the  election  of  officers,  which 
resulted  in  placing  in  the  chair  for 
the  next  year  Mrs.  C.  Webb  of  Lodi, 
.the  men  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
women  of  the  Farm  Home  Department 
met  together  at  luncheon  in  the  Hotel 
Lodi.  Here  the  reports  of  the  chair- 
men of  the  Farm  Bureau  centers  were 
briefly  made. 

Mrs.  Castle  reported  that  over  two 
thousand  women  of  the  county  had 
been  reached  through  the  work  of  the 
Farm  Home  Department  and  had  been 
awakened  to  the  possibilitis  just 
about  them. 

Women  Should  Displace  Orientals. 

Miss  Alice  Phillips  of  the  Woman's 
Land  Service  described  the  work  of 
that  organization  and  appealed  to  the 
farmers  to  allow  women,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  take  the  place  of  Orientals 
on  the  farm.  She  told  of  highly  sat- 
isfactory results. wherever  the  women 
have  served. 

Miss  Frysinger  was  one  of  the  main 
speakers  of  the  afternoon.  Some  of 
her  epigrammatic  sentences  follow: 
"The  work  of  the  Farm  Bureau  is  to 
produce  happiness  in  the  people." 
"The  Farm  Bureau  is  not  established 
for  men  or  for  women,  but  to  help 
solve  the  problems  of  men  and  wom- 
en." "Whatever  affects  the  interests 
of  the  farm  as  a  whole  affects  the 
women  on  the  farm."  "Women  can 
get  some  things  that  men  can't.  In 
Nevada,  after  the  men  had  given  up, 
the  women  got  the  State  engineer 
started  on  a  dam."  "Good  roads  are 
for  the  use  of  women  as  much  as  for 
men,  and  it  is  as  much  woman's  work 
as  man's  to  get  them." 


fered  by  the  University  for  learning 

millinery  and  sewing  by  correspond- 
ence. These  courses  are  particularly 
practical,  the  student  working  on 
model  articles  from  which  they  can 
readily  acquire  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary to  make  hats  and  garments  for 
themselves. 

Other  courses  particularly  for  the 
men  folks  on  the  farm  include  Elec- 
trify for  Rural  Use;  Elementary  Hy- 
draulics; Care  of  Gasoline  Automo- 
biles, and  others. 

The  University  of  California  Exten- 
sion Division,  room  301  California 
Hall,  Berkeley,  is  always  ready  to  give 
full  information  on  all  the  Study  sub- 
jects to  persons  applying. 


Remove  containers  and  tighten 
covers  or  corks.  Invert  to  cool  and 
test  joints.  Store  for  winter  use. — 
United  Slates  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


XO  sr<UR  FOR  THIS  SWEETENING. 


No  sugar  is  required  to  make  a  de- 
licious syrup  from  apple  juice  for  use 
on  hot  cakes  this  winter,  or  for  bever- 
ages next  summer,  or  to  sweeten 
cookies  or  desserts. 

Add  5  ounces  of  powdered  calcium 
carbonate  to  7  gallons  of  apple  juice 
or  sweet  cider.  Calcium  carbonate  is 
the  chemical  name  of  powdered  chalk 
and  can  be  obtained  at  drug  stores. 
Boll  the  mixture  in  a  kettle  or  vat  vig- 
orously for  five  minutes.  Pour  the 
liquid  into  vessels,  preferably  jars  or 
pitchers.  Allow  it  to  stand  6  or  8 
hours,  or  until  perfectly  cle/tr.  Pour 
the  clear  liquid  into  a  clean  preserv- 
ing kettle.  Add  to  this  liquid  one  tea- 
spoon of  calcium  carbonate;  stir- thor- 
oughly. Boil  rapidly  (220  degrees  F.) 
until  the  bulk  is  reduced  one-seventh 
of  the  original  volume,  or  about  one 
gallon  to  each  seven  of  the  quantity 
first  used.  The  syrup  should  then 
have,  when  tested  in  cold  water,  the 
consistency  of  maple  syrup.  Pour  into 
jars  or  pitchers,  and  cool  it  very 
slowly. 

Pour  the  syrup  into  fruit  jars,  cans, 
jugs,  or  kettles.  Boil  in  water  bath  10 
minutes ;  in  a  steam-pressure  cooker 
with  5  pounds  8  minutes. 


O  torch  needed  with  this  new 

tamp.  Just  dm  a.  match  aa  with  tha  old 
timm  oil  lamp.  Gives  abrilHan*,  iteady,  whit* 
Itfbtof  800  candle  power,  brighter  than  tha 
brijrhteat  electric  light,  caler  than  tha  aafeat 
oil  Ump.  cheaper  than  the  cheapest  rami  lea. 


Coleman 
Quick-Lite 


make*  and  bvrnm  ft*  owe 
ft-aa  from  common 
Uoe.     No  wicks  to  trim— 
no  s/)«b«e  to  wa»h.  No 
^     dirt,  graaa*,  wokeor 
S>;>  „     aoot   AhftoJuttly  aafe. 
-     -       no  danger  of  Or*  or  •«- 
ploaioa.    Pool  eae't 
\  apUi-DodsngrriftippW 
o»«r. 

Coleman    Lamp  Co. 

StirceMora  to 
Cole  Lite  4  Salea  Ce.. 
120  8.  Los  Angele*  SL. 
Loi  Anfelea.  Call/. 


tir    rfl  a  for  Catalog  21-B.  P. 


Violin,  Hawaiian  Guitar.  Ukulele, 
Guitar,  Mandolin,  Cornet,  Tenor  Banjo  or  I 

Wonderful  new  system  of  teaching  note  music  by  i 
pnpila  In  each  locality,  we  ffive  a  S20  superb  VloUa.J 
Ukulele,  tiaitar.  Haweiln  Guitar,  Cornet.  Tenor  Banjo  a 
lately  free.    V«r»  email  etuu-ge  for  leaaooa  only.    We  a 
com  or  no  chara-e.  Complete  outfit  free,'  Write  now.  No  o 

SLItGERLIND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Inc.  Dep.  130  CHICA80,  V 


u«r  Renieabaa 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

and  others 
WANTED 
This  State  wants  teachers 
NOW 

Prepare  in  months. 


WESTERN  NORMAL, 


BKRKKI.KY 


I'NIVKRSITY  EXTENSION  STUDIES 
OS  THE  FARM. 


With  the  coming  of  the  winter  sea- 
son, the  indoor  time  for  farming 
folk,  the  Extension  Division  of  the 
University  of  California  has  selected 
a  special  list  of  subjects  which  may 
be  studied  by  mail  on  the  farm  under 
the  direction  of  the  University  in- 
structors at  Berkeley. 

To  the  farmer's  wife,  the  Exten- 
sion Division  of  the  University  of 
California  offers  a  number  of  excel- 
lent courses.  Since  a  baby  is  nearly 
always  an  institution  'on  a  ranch,  the 
course  on  the  feeding  of  infants  and 
children  which  the  Extension  Divis- 
ion offers,  should  be  welcomed  eagerly. 
The  course  deals  with  the  diet  of  the 
expectant  and  the  nursing  mother  and 
with  the  diet  of  children  from  birth 
to  twelve  years  of  age.  Suggestions 
are  also  given  on  planning  the  family 
meal  and  making  up  the  family  bud- 
get. Special  advice  is  offered  on  the 
feeding  of  school  children.  Another 
course  given  deals  with  the  mental  and 
moral  development  of  children  from4 
birth  to  twelve  years  of  age,  a  valua- 
ble study  especially  for  the  rural 
Ynothcr  who  has  not  the  opportunity 
the  city  may  afford  for  child  study  in- 
formation. 

California  women  have  responded 
particularly   to  the   opportunity  of- 


SOUTHERN  HOMINY  RECIPE. 

Editor  Home  Circle:  Will  you  please  give  a  recipe  for  making  lye 
hominy  through  the  columns  of  the  Press? — H.  W.  K.,  Napa. 

The  following  is  an  old  Southern  recipe  for  lye  hominy:  Make  a  lye 
strong  enough  to  eat  a  feather  when  boiling  hot.  Take  dry  corn  well 
washed  and  looked  over  and  put  into  the  boiling  lye.  When  the  hull 
is  eaten  off  and  the  eyes  begin  to  come 'out,  take  it  out  and  put  into  cold 
water.  Wash  iu  several  waters  to  get  the  hulls  off.  Return  to  a  clean 
pot,  allowing  room  for  increase  in  bulk.  Boil  till  done.  Salt.  Eat  in 
milk  or  fry  in  pork  gravy. 


BLAZING  AWAY-IN  COST-DEFENCE1. 


THAT  PRIVATE  ENTRANCE 

You  rememlier  that  there  was  considerable  speculation  in  some 
localities,  as  to  how  a  certain  party  could  negotiate  that  '  pri- 
vate   entrance" — the  chimney — without    ruining    his  clothes? 

He  simply  couldn't,  you  know  that:  but  we  hare  put  an  end  to 
the  trouble  in.  solving  the  heat  problem  for  mother,  with  a 

Drcadnaught  Oil-Gas  Burner. 

How  about  your  home — have  you  corrected  the  old  order  of  things?  If 
not.  belter  get  mother's  stocking  ready  for  the  greatest  •little  package  of 
cheering  comfort  ever  put  on  the  market,  but  you'll  have  to  hurry.  Daddy 
Boy  we  will  do  our  part  and  rush  the  order  along  the  same  day  received. 

Just  remember  that  you  and  the  whole  household  are  going  to  enjoy  a 
great  big  part  of  this  cheer-infusing  present  for  mother  dear.  Want  mora 
information?    Ask  for  pur  circular — it  will  be  sent  by  return  mail 

BUBNEB  AMI  TALI  l 

COMBINATION  NEEDLE  VALVE  AND  DBAIN 
PABCEI  POST  -PBEPAID  ANTWHEBE . . .  .$7M 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

310  South  Hill  Street, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Agency  contracts  ran  be  made  with  San  Francisco  office— 10  Seventh  Street. 


XMAS  SPECIAL 


A  useful 
gift  for  every 
man  and  boy,  this  guar- 
anteed flashlight  —  black 
vulcanized  fiber  case,  nickel-plated  metal  parts,  slide  con- 
tact for  continuous  light— comes  complete  with  lamp  and 
2-oeU  battery — 5-in.  length.  63c:  another  size,  a  little 
larger.  6  V4  in.,  has  longer  burning  life — 77c.  Remember, 
money  back  if  not  completely  satisfied. 
Order  TODAY  I  - 


Flashlights 

63* 


Guaranteed 


Send  Catalog  to 
Name  . . 


Address 


ENTZ TRUCKER  M 

222  E. FIFTH  ST.,  4M 
LOS  ANGELES 


Send  Coupon  for  Bargaia 
Catalog ! 

Lists  over  600* 
gains.  Hardware.  Tools, 
etc.    Write  today- 
FREEI 


1  December  '13,  1919 
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How  many  cups  per 
pound  will  Schilling-  Tea 
make? 

How  large  is  your  cup? 
How  strong  do  you  like 
your  tea?  How  long  do 
you  let  it  stand  on  the 
leaves  ? 

Tell  us  all  this,  and 
we'll  tell  you  how  many 
cups. 

We'll  say  this  anyway: 
Schilling  Tea  costs  less 
per  cup  than  any  tea  we 
know  of — and  certainly 
less  than  any  tea  selling 
at  a  lower  price. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
JEnglish  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisco 


Bathe  in  a  real  tub 

A  white  porcelain  enameled  bath- 
tub will  make  bathing  a  pleasure. 
Pacific  Bathtubs  are  most  modern. 
Their  designs  are  simple  and  beau- 
tiful. 

And  they  rive  a  lifetime  of  service. 
Although  Pacific  PlumbinE  Fixtures  are 
equalled  in  quality  by  only  one  other  brand, 
you  pay  no  more  for  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures 
than  you  would  for  inferior  brands. 
All  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaranteed 
forever  against  any  defect*  in  workmanship  or 
materials. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  the  "Book  of  Bath- 
rooms" which  illustrates  our  complete  line. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  PLUMBERS 

Main  offices: 
67  New  Montgomery  Sl.  San  Francisco 
Factories : 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo,  California 


Theodore  Roosevelt: 
"If  you  would  be  sure  that  you 
are  beginning  right,  begin  to 
save."  The  right  way  to  begin  is 
to  send  for  our  folder  —  it  tells 
you  How  and  Why  and  Where. 
Write  for  it. 

DEPARTMENT  B 

-Anclo-Oufornia^Bank 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


HOME  PICKLING  OF  RIPE  OLIVES. 


(Revised   September,    1919,   by   Prof.   F.  T. 
BioletU.) 

These  directions  are  suitable  for 
preparing  small  quantities  for  home 

use. 

1.  Gather  the  fruit  carefully  by 
hand,  without  bruising.  It  is  best 
when  cherry  red  or  just  turned 
black.  When  green,  it  lacks  flavor  and 
oil  and  when  over-ripe,  it  is  too  soft 
and  the  skin  is  tough.  Soft,  shriveled, 
or  frost-bitten  olives  are  unsuited  for 
pickling. 

2.  Place  the  olives  in  an  open  ves- 
sel of  glass  or  earthenware,  or  a 
wooden  bucket  or  barrel.  Metal  ves- 
sels should  not  be  used.  A  wooden 
cover  to  fit  loosely  inside  the  vessel 
on  top  of  the  olives  will  prevent  the 
spotting  of  any  olives  which  float. 

3.  Make  a  lye  solution  of  three 
ounces  (three  tablespoonfuls)  of  soda 
lye  to  a  gallon  of  water  or  approxi- 
mately one  pound  to  five  gallons. 

4.  Cover  the  olives  with  this  solu- 
tion, keeping  them  submerged  by 
means  of  a  wooden  cover.  Stir  and 
examine  the  olives  every  hour.  As 
soon  as  the  skin  changes  color,  cut  an 
olive  occasionally  to  note  by  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  flesh  how  far  the  lye 
has  penetrated. 

5.  When  the  lye  has  gone  through 
the  skin  but  only  a  very  short  way 
into  the  flesh,  pour  it  off  into  another 
vessel.  This  will  be  in  from  three  to 
eight  hours,  according  to  the  olives 
and  the  temperature. 

6.  Expose  the  olives  to  the  air  un- 
til the  color  is  darkened  and  equalized. 
They  should  be  stirred  frequently 
while  exposed.  To  make  them  all 
black  requires  from  one  to  three  days 
or  more,  but  the  flavor  is  better  if  not 
exposed  too  long. 

7.  When  the  desired  color  is  at- 
tained, replace  the  old  lye  by  fresh 
lye  and  leave  with  frequent  stirring 
until  it  has  penetrated  10  the  pit.  It 
must  reach  the  pit  or  the  olives  will 
be  bitter,  but  if  left  long  after  reach- 
ing the  pit,  the  flesh  will  be  softened 
and  the  color  bleached. 

8.  Replace  the  lye  with  water 
which  should  be  changed  twice  daily, 
until  all  taste  of  lye  is  removed — 
about  five  to  seven  days. 

9.  Then  place  for  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  brine  of  five  ounces  (five 
tablespoons)  of  salt  to  a  gallon  of 
water. 

10.  Then  heat  olives  and  brine  to 
boiling  and  pour  hot  into  scalded  jars 
or  cans.  Cover  and  seal  and  place  in 
a  pot  or  washboiler  sterilizer  and  heat 
for  one  hour. 

N.  B. — Certain  olives,  such  as  Man- 
zanillo,  darken  easily  when  aerated 
even  if  they  are  somewhat  under-ripe. 
Others,  such  as  Mission,  will  not 
darken  if  under-ripe  unless  exposed 
for  a  very  long  time.  Over-exposure 
injures  the  flavor.  It  is  better  to  be 
satisfied  with  imperfect  color  than  de- 
fective flavor. 

Before  sterilizing  under  "10"  the 
brine  may  be  poured  out  of  the  jars 
or  cans  which  are  then  sealed  imme- 
diately while  still  hot  and  sterilized  as 
above.  They  keep  quite  as  well  with- 
out the  brine. 

Very  large  or  over-ripe  olives  may 
soften  or  blister  with  this  process.  To 
prevent  softening,  add  a  little  salt 
(about  as  much  as  the  lye  used),  to 
the  lye  solution.  If  the  olives  com- 
mence to  soften,  remove  them  to  a  3 
per  cent  salt  solution  (1  lb.  salt  to  4 
gals,  water)  for  24  hrs.  To  prevent 
blistering  use  repeated  treatments 
with  a  lye  solution  of  half-strength. 
Very  bitter  olives,  such  as  Mission, 
Manzanillo  and  Sevillano,  require 
more  lye  treatment  than  those  wHh 
less  bitterness,  such  as  Ascolano  and 
Columbella. 


LEMON  CREAM  PIE. 
Cream  1  tablespoon  of  butter  with 
a  cupful  of  sugar.  Dissolve  a  heaping 
tablespoon  of  corn  starch  in  a  little 
cold  water.  Stir  over  the  fire  until 
smooth,  then  add  the  butter  and  sugar. 
Mix  well  and  remove  from  the  fire. 
When  it  is  cool,  add  the  Juice  and 
grated  rind  of  one  large  lemon  and  a 
well  beaten  egg.  Line  a  pie  plate  with 
good  pastry  dough.  Pour  in  the  mix- 
ture and  bake.  When  done,  cover  with 
meringue  and  return  to  oven  to  brown. 
Cook  slowly. 


This 
Trademark 
on  every 
Haoes 
Garment 


Underwear 


Guarantee  —  We  guarantee  Hanes  Under- 
wear absolutely— every  thread,  stitch  and 
button.  We  guarantee  to  return  your 
money  or  give  you  a  new  garment  if  any 
seam  breaks. 


Biggest  winter 
underwear  value 
ever  sold  at  the  price! 

Hanes  winter  weight  Union  Suits  and  Shirts  and  Drawers  for  men  exceed 
in  return-value  to  you — comfort,  warmth,  wear  and  satisfaction — the  most 
enthusiastic  statement  we  could  make  personally  or  in  our  advertisements. 

Get  your  hands  on  Hanes  Shirts  and  Drawers  (illustrated  in  the  diagram 
above).  Go  over  every  detail  of  workmanship — the  guaranteed  unbreakable 
seams;  guaranteed  buttonholes  that  last  the  life  of  the  garment;  guaranteed 
elastic  knit  collarette  that  can't  gap;  guaranteed  shape-holding  elastic 
shoulders;  guaranteed  staunch,  snug-fitting  3-button  sateen  waist-band; 
guaranteed  elastie  knit  wrists;  pearl  buttons  sewed  on  to  stay;  reinforcements 
at  every  strain  point.    And,  the  Hanes  closed  crotch  stays  closed! 

Choice  of  Hanes  Union  Suits  and  Shirts  and  Drawers  is  a  matter  of  personal 
preference.    Either  will  delight  you. 

Hanes  Union  Suits  for  Boys  ,V,ou 'r„keen  to  keep  ,hn 

»-'»■"»■*■»  little  fellows  warm  and 

snug  this  wir'er,  put  them  into  Hanes  Union  Suits — the  very  finest  underwear 
for  boys  we  ever  saw  near  the  price.  They  stand  the  roughest  wear  and  the 
hardest  wash  and  give  the  greatest  warmth  and  comfort.  They  are  practically 
the  same  as  the  men's  union  suits — all  the  desired  features — with  added  fleeci- 
ness.  Don't  delay  your  buying.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  write  us  at  once. 

P.  H.  HANES  KNITTING  CO.,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

New  York  Office,  366  Broadway 

WARNING  TO  THE  TRADE— Any  garment  offered  as 
"Hanes"  is  a  substitute  unless  it  bears  the  Hanes  label. 


My 

but  it  's  cozy  here! 

Pearl  Oil  gives  instant  heat  when 
and  where  needed.  No  smoke,  no 
odor;  without  dust  or  dirt.  Oil 
consumed  only  when  heat  is 
needed. 

Pearl  Oil  is  refined  and  re-refined ; 
pure  and  clean  burning.  Sold  in 
bulk  or  five-gallon  cans.  Order 
by  name — Pearl  0\L 

We  recommend  Perfection  Oil 

Heaters. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

tC.  A  L.  I  »  O   ft    H  I  AJ 
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Market  Comment 


Citrus  Growers  Win  in  Bate  Case. 

The  California  Citrus  League  has 
won  its  case  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  examiner,  sit- 
ting in  Los  Angeles,  for  a  reduction 
in  orange  shipping  rates.  According 
to  the  text  of  the  decision,  a  charge  of 
$1.08  is  set  for  blanket  territory  be- 
tween the  Rocky  Mountains  and  Buf- 
falo-Pittsburg. East  of  the  latter  line 
the  rate  will  be  $1.35.  This  compares 
with  the  former  charge  of  $1.15  and 
$1.44  per  box.  The  decision  also 
awards  reparation  to  the  orange  grow- 
ers for  all  excess  charges  over  $1.08 
paid  for  two  years  prior  to  March  23, 
1919.  These  refunds,  it  is  stated,  will 
amount  to  about  $25  per  car.  The  to- 
tal to  be  returned  will  exceed  $1,000,- 
000.  The  case  is  yet  to  be  reviewed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
in  Washington. 

Heavy  Shipment  of  Emperors. 

Twenty-two  cars  of  Emperor  grapes 
containing  12,000  drums  which  have 
been  in  cold  storage  for  weeks,  were 
shipped  recently  from  Fresno  by  the 
Earl  Fruit  Co.,  destined  for  the  holi- 
day trade  in  the  East  The  Eastern 
markets  are  offering  $6  a  drum  now, 
f.  o.  b.  Fresno,  for  Emperors  of  this 
quality.  Fred  J.  Johnson,  representa- 
tive of  the  Earl  Fruit  Co.  at  Fresno, 
said:  "There  is  a  shortage  of  Emper- 
ors, and  European  grapes  are  not  ar- 
riving to  any  extent  on  the  Eastern 
markets,  and  by  the  time  this  ship- 
ment arrives  in  New  York  it  will  find 
the  market  practically  bare  of  Cali- 
fornia fruits." 
Rice  Scores  a  Record  Rise. 

An  advance  in  the  price  of  .rice  to 
a  basis  of  $6.30  per  hundred  pounds 
for  fancy  No.  1  California  sweet  rice 
was  the  feature  of  the  Sacramento 
Valley  market  news  last  week.  The 
advance  came  when  bids  were  re- 
ceived for  30,000  bags  by  the  Pacific 
Rice  Growers'  Association.  The  adr 
vance  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  wants  of 
Southern  buyers  and  the  demand  for 
rice  for  export.  The  Southern  rice 
crop  was  severely  damaged  by  storms 
this  year,  and  the  shortage  in  the 
South  is  placed  at  1,500,000  bags  under 
the  forecasted  crop.  The  harvest  is 
ended  and  all  rice  is  under  cover. 

Pomegranates  Pay  Well. 

The  Tulare  County  Citrus  Fruit  Ex- 
change shows  that  the  1919  pomegran- 
ate crop  was  the  most  profitable  in  the 
history  of  the  industry.  The  exchange 
figures  show  that  the  high  mark  for 
this  fruit  was  $3.72  per  half-box,  about 
$1  per  box  over  the  previous  record  of 
last  year.  For  the  season,  returns 
were  $2.72  per  box,  the  highest  aver- 
age to  date. 

Cherry  Growers  Organize  for  Selling. 

As  a  result  of  the  low  prices  in  the 
East  this  season,  the  California  Co- 
operative Canneries  were  induced  to 
can  cherries  for  the  growers  An  aver- 
age price  of  12%  cents  a  pound  was 
paid  to  the  growers  for  all  the  Royal 
Ann  cherries  packed.  The  growers 
are  now  carrying  on  organization 
work  with  a  view  to  handling  their 
own  crop  next  year. 

Peach  Growers  to  Sell  Surplus. 

The  manager  of  the  California 
Peach  Growers  gives  out  the  informa- 
tion that  there  is  not  to  exceed  1,000 
tons  of  peaches  after  filling  orders  on 
hand,  and  the  board  of  directors  is 
authorized  to  sell  this  surplus  at  pre- 
vailing prices. 

Hops  Contracted  at  30c  and  36c 

Contracts  filed  for  record  in  Sacra- 
mento last  week  showed  purchases  of 
hops  in  the  Sacramento  County  dis- 
tricts at  prices  ranging  from  42  cents 
for  1920  hops  to  30  cents  for  1922  hops. 
The  average  shown  by  the  contracts 
was  36  cents. 

Celery  Soars  with  the  Rest. 

Record  prices  are  being  obtained  by 
the  vegetable  growers  of  Superior  Cal- 
ifornia this  year.  The  California  Veg- 
etable Union  reports  heavy  celery 
shipments  from  Walnut  Grove  and  An- 
tioch,  and  that  prices  are  higher  than 
those  of  last  year. 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


San  Francisco,  December  10,  1010. 
BARLEY. 

Brewing  and  shipping  barley,  of  which  there 
are  not  large  quantities  on  the  market,  ad- 
vanced somewhat  this  week.  The  feeding  de- 
scription is  unchanged  with  a  fair  demand  for 
immediate  delivery.  Buying  of  feed  barley, 
however,  is  mostly  in  small  quantities. 

Feed  13.40®  3.60 

Shipping   $3.66®  3.60 

OATS. 

Bed  feed  advanced  this  week  In  sympathy 

with  the  continued  slrentgh  in  barley.  There 
is  very  little  of  the  seed  description  on  the 
market  at  present,  and  a  considerable  demand 
would  advance  its  quotations  materially. 

Red  feed,  per  cU  $3.10®  3.25 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed   $3.26®  3.60 

Recleaned  Red  Or  Black  for  seed  ....  Nominal 
CORN. 

California  yellow  corn  developed  consider- 
able weakness  on  account  of  the  lack  of  de- 
mand. Continued  rains  and  the  development 
of  green  feed  will  probably  send  the  price  of 
corn  to  a  lower  level. 

California   »3.40®  3.60 

Egyptian,  choice   $3.40®  3.50 

HAT. 

Receipts  of  hay  this  week  were  1,002  tons 
compared  with  874  last  week  These  receipts 
were  about  equally  divided  between  water  and 
rail  shipments,  but  the  rail  shipments  as  for 
the  past  few  weeks  have  been  exclusively  for 
Government  account.  The  car  situation 
throughout  the  State  continues  in  a  deplor- 
able condition  and  there  seems  to  be  small 
chance  for  relief  in  the  near  future.  The 
general  rains  which  still  continue  have  come 
in  the  nick  of  time  and  their  value  cannot  be 
overestimated.  This  is  especially  true  to 
stockmen,  as  all  feed  on  the  ranges  was  prac- 
tically gone.  It  is  believed  as  •  result  of  the 
rains  a  considerable  amount  of  hay  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  used  for  feeding 
stock  win  be  used  for  other  purposes  and  an 
active  market  for  this  hay  could  be  developed 
if  cars  were  available.. 

No.  1  Wh  at,  or  Wheat  A-  Oat  $21.00025.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  A  Oat  $20.00022.00 
Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $23.00®  26.00 


Wild  Oat  Hay   $18.00®22.00 

Barley   Hay  J 19. 00  @  23  no 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay  S21.00@26.00 

Stock  Hay  121.00® 26.00 

No.  1  Barley  Straw,  per  bale  ..     .50®  .80 
FEEDS  TUFFS. 

The  feedstuff  market  is  stronger,  although 
purchases  have  not  generally  been  in  large 
quantities.  It  is  evident  that  consumers  are 
buying  from  hand  to  mouth,  while  awaiting 
the  development  green  feed  on  the  ranges. 
The  number  of  purchases,  however,  is  large 
and  prices  of  rolld  oats  and  rolld  barly 
wr  advancd  in  consqunc.  in  consequence. 
Cracked  corn  quotations  feU  away  in  sympathy 
with  the  decline  in  California. 

Rolled  Oats   166.00  ®  68 .00 

RoUed  Barley   .170.00  ®  72.00 

Cracked  Corn  .  170.00  ® 81.00 

Alfalfa  Products   138.00  ®46.00 

POTATOES,  ONIONS,  ETC 

Potatoes  are  strong  at  higher,  prices. 
There  is  a  shortage  of  both  potatoes 
and  onions  in  the  State,  according  to 
dealers,  due  to  a  short  crop,  and  this 
situation  is  not  helped  by  the  lack  of 
transportation  facilities  in  many  plac- 
es While  it  .  is  believed  that  prices  of 
both  may  fall  away  somewhat  about 
the  holiday  season,  higher  prices  are 
predicted  for  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
According  to  statements  made  the  crop 
of  root  vegetables  this  year  has  not 
bfeen  up  to  normal,  and  this  always  in- 
fluences the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  prices  of  potatoes  and  onions. 
The  tone  of  the  general  vegetables  mar- 
ket has  been  quiet  during  the  past 
week.  . 

String  Beans,  lb  12®15c 

Peas,  lb  16®  25c 

Carrots,  per  sack   76c®11.00 

Celery,  crate  16 .00®  6.00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do,  Hothouse   $2.0003.00 

Lettuce,  per  srate   12.26® 3.00 

Tomatoes,  Stone   11 .00®  1.50 

Hubbard  Squash,  sack  11.26®  1.60 

Pumpkins,   sack   76c  @  1.00 

Potatoes,  River  fancy,  cwt  !3.25®3.50 

do.  Choice,  Cwt.   12.76®  3.25 

do,  Saunas,  cwt  14.00 

do,  Oregon  Gem,  cwt  $3.76®  8.00 

do.  Oregon  Burbank.  cwt  13 .40®  3.60 

do.  Idaho  Gem,  cwt  13.50®  3.76 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  10.  1010. 
CATTLE — The  cattle  market  seems  to  be  re- 
covering from  its  recent  somewhat  alarming 
decline,  and  prices  are  reaching  higher  levels 
again.  This  week's  quotations  denote  an  up- 
ward movement.  The  bulk  of  the  cattle  now 
coming  in  is  from  Nevada  and  Northern  Cal- 
ifornia, and  the  supply  is  not  overabundant. 
In  the  East  the  cattle  market  is  somewhat  er- 
ratic with  an  upward  tendency. 
Steers.  No.  1.  1000-1200  lbs.  .  .10%@ll%c 

do.  No.  1.  1200-1400  lbs  10%@10%c 

do,  2nd  quality    9    @  0%c 

do,  thin  7     @  8c 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1  8%©  9 Vie 

do.  2nd  quality   7ft©  8c 

do.  thin  , ....   4    ®  6c 

Calves,  lightweight  12ft®  13c 

do.  medium  :  11  @12c 

do,  heavy   ,  8    ®  10c 

HOGS — The  hog  market  shows  signs  of  re- 
covering from  the  late  decline,  following  un- 
usually heavy  receipts.  With  the  excepUon  of 
very  lightweights  quotations  have  been 
moved  upward.  Too  much  soft  stuff  is  arriv- 
ing. The  Eastern  market  is  unstable 
Hogs.  hard,  grain-fed,  100  to  150  lbs.  14ftc 

do,  150  to  225  lbs  ■  16c 

do,  225  to  300  lbs  16c 

TJo.  300  to  400  lbs  14c 

SHEEP — The  mutton  sheep  market  is  im- 
proving. Demand  is  better  and  supply  con- 
tinues to  be  limited  to  feed  lots  mainly.  Quo- 
tations are  fractionally  higher. 

Lambs,  yearling   10  @  1  le 

do.  milk   12®  13c 

Sheep,  wethers   '.   0  ®  10c 

do,  ewes    6®  6%c 


Los  Angeles,  Dec.  0,  1010. 

CATTLE — Steers  are  steady  and  in  fair  de- 
mand. Cows  duU  and  quoted  lower.  Receipts 
only  fair. 

I'er  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  1000®  1100  lbs.   .  .10.50  311.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  18.00®  8.60 

Good  cows  and  heifers  17 .00® 7.60 

Canners  14.60®  6.00 

HOGS — Prices  remain  unchanged.  Receipts 
are  good  but  market  is  weak  with  fair  de- 
mand reported. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Light   114.00®16.00 


Heavy  averag'g  226®  276  lbs  113.00®  14.00 
Heavy  averag'g  275®  350  lbs.  111.00@12.60 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags,  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Lambs  are  in  good  demand  and 
quoted  lower  this  week.  On  sheep  the  market 
is  dull. 

Prime  wethers   18.60®  0.50 

Yearlings   18.60®  9.50 

Prime  ewes   k  18.00  ®  8.60 

Lambs  112.00  013.00 


Portland,  Ore.,  December  8,  1010. 

CATTLE — Steady:  receipts,  2317.  Steers, 
best.  10.50®  10.60:  food  to  choice.  10.00® 
9.60;  medium  to  good.  $8.00®  0.00;  fair  to 
good.  17.00®8.00;  common  to  fair.  $6.60® 
6.60;  choice  cows  and  heifers,  $8.50  6  0.00: 
good  to  choice,  $7.00®  8.50;  medium  to  good, 
$5.60@7.00:  fair  to  medium.  $4.00  0  6.60; 
canners.  $3.00@4.00;  bulls  $5.00@7.00;  prime 
light  calves,  $12.50®  14.00;  heavy,  $7.00® 
12.00:  Blockers  and  feeders,  $8.00  6  0.25. 

HOGS  —  Lower;  '  receipts,  2.175.  Prime 
mixed.  $16.60®  15.76:  medium,  $14.00® 
15.50>;  rough  heavies,  $13.00®  14.00;  pigs, 
$12.60614.60. 

SHEEP — Higher;  receipts,  1.488.  Eastern 
lambs.  $13  OOHi  13.50;  valley.  $11.00013.00; 
feeders.  810.00611-50:  yearlings.  $0.60® 
10.00;  wethers,  $0.00  6  0.50;  ewes.  $6.60® 
7.60. 


DRESSED  MEATS. 

M.  A  L.  prices  are: 
Steers,  prime  smaU  16ftc 

do,  heavy  ......   16c 

Cows  12  %  ®  14c 

Lambs,  Spring,  light   23c 

do,  heavy,   10c 

Wethers,  light    18c 

do,  heavy     17c 

Ewes  12®13c 

Western  Meat  Company  prices  are: 
Steers,  No.  1  15%©16%c 

2nd  quality   15®  15 Vic 

Cows  and  heifers  13616c 

Calves  (as  to  size,  etc.)  16@22c 

Lambs.  Suckling  22  0  23c 

do,  yearling   10020c 

Sheep,  wethers  .)  16018c 

do,  ewes  14015c 

Hogs   ....... 23024c 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


Los  Angeles,  Dec.  8,  1010. 

There  still  remains  on  the  market  about 
1200  cars  of  Valendas  yet  to  be  shipped. 
Best  grades  are  quoted  at  $4.60  per  box  f.  o. 
b.;  other  grades.  $4.10  down  to  $3.86,  accord- 
ing to  quality  and  district.  It  probably  will  be 
a  great  advantage  to  the  orange  growers  that 
tho  Valencia  crop  is  late,  as  it  places  an  avail- 
able supply  of  California  oranges  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Eastern  trade  for  holiday  use. 
Up  to  date  Central  California  districts  have 
shipped  1,516  cars  of  navels  this  season,  as 
against  1,181  cars  to  the  corresponding  date 
last  season.  F.  0.  B.  California,  quotations 
range  from  $4.35  to  $3.86  for  Tulare  county 
navels,  depending  upon  size.    Shippers,  prin- 


cipally from  Hemet,  Riverside,  and  the  Red- 
lands  district,  have  been  enabled  to  get  out 
a  good  supply  of  fruit  on  holiday  orders  so 
far,  due  to  the  good  refrigerator  car  supply. 
As  the  packers  and  shippers  of  Orange  county 
are  still  busy  with  the  Valencias  they  wiU 
ship  practically  no  holiday  navels. 

Foreign  lemons  are  now  arriving  at  Eastern 
ports  in  quantity,  and  it  is  reported  that  be- 
tween 30.000  and  35.000  boxes  will  be  avail- 
able for  sale  during  the  next  30  days.  The 
local  market  is  good  for  medium-sized  fruit. 

The  total  shipments  of  cars  of  oranges  from 
Southern  California  to  date  were  2.320  and 
407  cars  of  lemons,  while  from  Central  Cali- 
fornia, 1,516  cars  of  oranges  and  76  cars  of 
lemons  were  sent  out. 


do.  Sweets,  new.  lb  4 04 Vic 

Onions,  Brown,  sack   $4.76 

do,  YeUow,  sack   $4.50 

Garlic,   lb   20  0  22c 

BEANS. 

Although  it  cannot  yet  be  called  ac- 
tive there  was  a  better  demand  for 
beans  this  week  and  prices  for  bayos. 
Mexican  reds  and  small  whites  of  the 
new  crop  were  advanced.  The  Lima, 
bean  association  also  raised  tho  prices 
of  limas  to  $14.76,  although  this  variety  . 
was  not  in  large  demand  at  the  former 
price.  No  local  sales  of  limas  are  re- 
ported at  the  advanced  price,  which  ia 
comparison  with  the  prices  of  other 
beans  is  considered  too  high  by  the 
local  dealers. 

Variety  Old  crop       New  crop 

Bayos   $7.000726    $0.26  00.50 

Blackeyes   $6.76  0  6.00    6.26  0  6.4© 

Cranberry   $6.000626  7.2507.76 

Pinks   $5.60  0  6  75    6.15  68.40 

Red  Mexican  $6.00®  6.76    $7.60®  7.76 

Tepary   $2.5002.76   

Garbanzos   0.60®  10.00 

Large  Whites   $5.250660  6.1008.26 

Small  Whites   $6.00®  6.25    6.40  68.60 

Limas   $14.76 

do.  Baby   13.00 

POULTRY. 

Receipts  of  poultry  during  the  past 
week  have  been  comparatively  heavy.  ' 
Prices  have  been  well  maintained  and 
the  demand  has  been  excellent.  On 
account  of  the  rain  it  is  anticipated 
that  arrivals  in  this  market  will  be 
comparatively  light  during  the  next 
week,  and  fryers,  young  roosters,  ducks 
and  geese  are  expected  to  sell  at  the 
top  quotations  given  below.  In  fact  the 
quotations  on  these  varieties  mentioned 
sold  most  of  the  past  week  at  from  1 
to  2  cents  below  the  top  quotations 
given  and  the  use  of  these  figures 
this  week  is  more  or  less  anticipatory 
of  next  week's  prices. 

The  demand  for  turkeys  has  been 
light,  but  next  week  this  will  show  de- 
cided increase  in  anticipation  of  the 
holiday  It  is  predicted  that  turkeys 
will  not  reach  the  high  level  for  Christ- 
mas that  they  reached  at  Thanksgiving 
time,  as  the  supply  will  be  much  heavi- 
er, and  as  there  will  be  no  general 
holiday  following  closely  the  stock 
must  be  sold  or  sent  to  storage,  or  the 
risk  taken  of  holding  for  a  higher 
market. 

Broilers.  1ft  lbs.  under   36640c 

do.  2  to  3  lbs  '  32  6  86c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  33634c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  34  636c 

do.  Leghorns   30®  33c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (S 

lbs.   and  over)   ...32®  33c 

Old  Roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb.  . .  48  6  60c 

do.  live   46c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  30632c 

do.  old.  per  lb  28®  80c 

Squabs,  per  lb  60666c 

Ducks,  young   32  6  34c 

do.  old.  per  lb  30c 

Belgian  hares,  live,  lbs  16620c 

do,  dressed   22  6  26c 

Jack  Rabbits   $2  60  03  60 

BUTTER. 

The  buttter  market  was  firm  this  week 
with  practlcallv  no  change,  the  week's 
fluctuation  being  only  one  cent.  Con- 
siderable butter  is  coming  out  of  stor- 
age, but  balances  on  hand  show  nearly 
400.000  lbs.  more  than  last  year  at  this 
time.  This  will  last  for  about  four* 
months  at  present  rate  of  withdrawal 
from  storage'  '  i 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed; 

Extra   63%  63%  63%  64      64ft  64% 

/  EGGS. 
Extra  eggs  took  another  sensational 
tumble  today  reaching  73%  cents  with, 
the  comis8ion  deducted.  This  Is  11% 
cents  below  the  high  for  the  season  and  | 
9%  cents  below  the  close  of  a  week 
ago.  A  peculiar  thing  about  today's 
drop  is  that  it  is  in  the  face  of  a  steady 
to  strong  market  in  the  east  and  light 
receipts  locally.  Another  peculiar  thing 
about  the  drop  which  extended  to  both 
extra  pullets  and  undersized  was  that' 
storage  eggs  still  sold  at  60  cents.  The 
most  plausible  explanation  of  the  de- 
cline in  extra  prices  is  the  car  shortage 
which  Is  making  It  difficult  to  obtain 
cars  for  any  purpose.  With  the  settle- 
ment of  the  coal  strike  and  resumption 
of  normal  railroad  service  It  may  be 
possible  for  points  of  production  to  | 
make  further  eastern  shipments,  and 
in  that  event  a  rapid  increase  In  price, 
may  be  anticipated.  Regardine  present 
prices  it  will  be  noted  at  a  week  ago 
there  was  14  cents  difference  between 
extras  and  pullets,  while  today  there' 
is  dix,.  This  Is  more  nearly  the  usual 
differential  between  the  two  descrip- 
tions than  has  existed  for  some  time. 
and1  if  shipments  can  not  be  mi»de  to 
eastern  markets  about  this  difference 
In  prices  will  be  maintained 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  81      81%  80%  80%  78  73%. 

Dlrtiee.No.l   ..M 

Bx.  pullets  70      71%  70      71      72      67  1 
Undersized.  66%  67      67      67  %  67%  67%.l 
CHEESE. 

Trading  was  light  in  cheese  this  week, 
although  there  were  slight  advances  In 
both  fancy  flats  and  fancy  Y.  A.  The 
Oregon  descriptions  showed  no  changes.' 

during  the  week. 

California  Flats,  fancy   30c 

do.  Firsts  27c 

Y.  A..  Fancy   86« 

Oregon  Triplet   S0Vi« 

do.  Y.  A  84c 

FRESH  FRUITS 

There  was  a  fairly  active  market  for 
fresh  fruits  with  apples  as  the  leaders. 
California  pippins  sold  somewhat  lower . 
but  otherwise  there  were  no  changes. 
Pears  were  weak  and  sold  at  lower 
prices  this  week.  There  were  also 
somewhat  lower  prices  on  grapes,  per- 
simmons and  pomegranates. 
Apples.  Jonathan.  Oregon   $2.6003.00 

do.  Spitzenberg,  Oregon   $2  60  63.60 
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do,  Bellflower   Nominal 

do,  Pippins,  Calif  $2.00@2.25 

,   do.  Lady,  Calif.    $3.60@4.00 

Quinces  SI. uo®  1.60 

<Fears   91. 5003.00 

Grapes   82.00  f4>  2.25 

Persimmons,  box   $1.25  to  l .?.-> 

.Pomegranates,  V,  orange  box  .  .$1.50@2.00 
CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  Valencia  season  is  rapidly  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  for  with  an  abundance 
of  navels  in  the  market  there  is  later 
demand  for  Valencias.  It  is  likely  that 
a  bulk  of  the  stock  in  this  citv  will  bp 
shipped  east  and  disposed  of.  There 
was  no  change  for  the  best  navels,  al- 
though some  grades  sold  as  cheap  as 

Oranges,  Valencias  $3.00  @4. 50 

do,  Navels   S3.50to5.00 

Lemons,  fancy   55.00(g)  6.50 

do,  choice   $4.00®  4.50 

do,  standard   83.00(5)3.50 

•"tlMpefruit   82.50(g)  3.00 

-Manderins,  box   $2.00 

Tangerines   82.50® 3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  temporary  activity  of  last  week 
in  dried  fruits  has  passed  and  left  the 
market  quiet  but  firm  at  previous  quo- 
tations. This  Is  the  usual  quiet  season 
in  dried  fruits  and  the  present  may  be 
said  to  be  a  normal  market. 

Apples   17®  18c 

Pears    16@18%c 

Apricots  21®  28c 

Prunes   ll@13c 

Figs.  Adriatic  12®  18c 

do,  Calimyrna   15@21c 

HONEY. 

While  there  is  a  continued  fair  de- 
mand for  honey  in  this  market  the  as- 
sociation decided  to  low-  the  prices 
somewhat  In  ■  light  amber  and  amber. 
While  these  concessions  range  from  % 
cent  to  1  cent  thev  give  evidence  of  an 
effort  to  clean  up  the  stocks  of  these 
descriptions. 

Water  White  18®  20c 

Light  Amber  (Mountain)   15%  @  17c 

Amber  (Alfalfa)   14%@16V4c 

RICE. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  rice 
situation.  Probably  more  than  half 
the  California  crop  of  clean  rice  has 
been  sold  and  the  mills  are  running 
full  blast.  For  this  reason  it  is  expect- 
ed that  the  mllli'  •  season  will  end 
earlier  than  last  "ear,  and  the  entire 
crop  will  probably  be  disposed  of  by 
April. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


It  is  the  fashion  these  days  to  kill 
gophers  and  squirrels  with  poisoned 
grain.  This  is  a  mighty  good  fashion, 
but  those  who  have  a  surplus  of  the 
grain  stored  should  be  very  careful  to 
have  it  in  a  place  that  is  safe.  A 
Tulare  County  farmer  recently  lost 
two  horses  and  5  good  brood  sows  by 
their  gaining  access  to  such  poisoned 
grain.  Be  sure  it  is  where  children 
or  animals  cannot  get  to  it  in  any 
way. 


Nearly  600  acres  of  asparagus  have 
been  contracted  to  be  planted  on  land 
recently  sold  to  R.  R.  Bellingall  by  the 
California  Delta  Farms  of  Contra 
Costa  county.  The  upper  six  inches 
of  soil  are  to  be  run  through  a  steam- 
ing machine  to  kill  weed  seeds  and 
insects. 


Los  Angeles,  Dec.  9.  1019. 
BUTTER. 

Prices  steady  and  unchanged  since  last  week 
Market  reports  demand  good  and  receipts 
^"«h"y  ^ove  U»ose  of  a  week  ago,  being 
263.000  lbB. 

Fresh,  California  extra  creamery  67o 

do,  prime  first    e5a 

d°.  first   ;64a 

EGGS. 

Case  counts  decline  2c  on  the  dozen  while 
pullets  advance  2c.  Fresh  ranch  unchanged. 
Receipts  little  under  last  week.  Demand  is 
very  good.    Receipts  for  the  week,  463  cases. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   770 

do,   case   count   64c 

do,  pullets   64c 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  show  a  decline  in  price  of  6c.  AU 
other  prices  are  the  same  as  quoted  last  week. 
The  demand  is  somewhat  lighter  on  almost 
everything,  and  receipts  are  fair. 

Broilers.   1   to  1%    lbs   40c 

Broilers,  1%  to  1%  lbs  40c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs   29o 

5en8.   31®  33c 

Roosters  (soft  bone).  3  lbs.  and  up  29« 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  19o 

Turkeys    35@37o 

?"ck8  ••••  25®33o 

06688    25o 

FRUITS. 

Apples  now  make  up  pretty  much  the  of- 
ferings and  there  is  a  splendid  demand  for 
them.  Grapes,  pears  and  quinces  are  now  out 
of  the  market,  except  those  remaining  in  cold 
storage.    Prices  are  firm  and  receipts  fair. 

Japanese  Persimmons,  lb  8®  14a 

Apples — BeUfleurs,  4  tier  $1.75®  1.80 

do.  Jonathan,  packed  box   $2.75®  3.00 

do.  Red  Permain,  packed  box.  .$1.75@1.85 
do.  White  Permain,  packed  box  $2.00®  2.25 
do.  Yellow  Newtown  Pippins,  pkd 

.      „  b°*   82.00  ® 2.25 

do,  Spitzenburg,  packed  box.  .S3.00®  3  60 

VEGETABLES. 
String  beans,  lima  beans  and  tomatoes  will 
soon  be  off  the  market,  froet  having  kiUed 
the  vines.  Potatoes  and  onions  are  higher  and 
in  very  good  demand.  Cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower firm  and  selling  fairly  weU.  Celery 
also  in  demand  and  prices  steady. 

Potatoes.  Northern  Burbanks  $3.50@3.75 

do,  Idaho  Russets,  cwt  $3  60 

Sweet  Potatoes   $2.25® 2.60 

Onions.  Stockton,  yellows,  cwt..  .$3. 85®  4  00 

do.  White  Globe,  cwt  $3.75®4.00 

do,  Australian  Brown   $4. 50®  4  60 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2.50@3.00 

Lettuce,   crate   $2.00@2  25 

Rhubarb,  per  80-lb.  box  70c  @  $1.25 

Summer  Squash,  lug   '.  .$1.50®  1.75 

Peas,  per  lb  ;  12  @  17o 

Cucumbers,  local,  lug  box  $1.00®  3  00 

Peppers,  Bell,  lb  6@8o 

Casabas,    lb  1  %  @  2o 

Celery,  crate   $4.00®  4.25 

Cauliflower,    crate   $2.00®  2  25 

BEANS. 

Very  little  doing  in  this  market.  AU  prices 
the  same  as  quoted  last  week. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $12.00 

Large  white,  per  cwt  $8.26 

Small  white,  per  cwt  86.50 

Blackeyes,  per  cwt  $5.00®  5.25 

Tepary,  per  cwt  $3.00®  3.25 

Pink,  per  cwt  $6  25 

HAY. 

Receipts  are  light  with  good  demand  re- 
ported. AU  prices  show  sharp  advance  over 
last  week's  quotations. 

F.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Barley  hay.   ton   $24.00® 28.00 

Oat  hay.  ton   $27.00  ©30.00 

Alfalfa  Northern,  ton  82900031.00 

Alfalfa  local,  ton   $32.00® 34.00 

Straw   $14.00®  16.00 


WEEKLY    BUTTER  AVERAGES. 


Cents 
Week 
Ending 


Jan 


March 


April  3 


Hay 


2. 
9. 
18. . 

23 
30. 
6. 
13. 
20. 
27. 
6. 
13. 
20. 
27. 

io! 

17. 
24. 


per  pound  for 
San  Francisco 
1918  1»19 

.  .5$  40  66.19 
,..51.08  61.00 
..62.33  61.70 
...62.50  55.83 
..63  00  44.91 
..50.80  43.58 
.6200  46.80 


. .  .51.41 
...51.30 
..  .60.66 
. .  .61.16 


61.58 
53.90 
56.16 
55.58 


Extras. 
Lost  Angelen 

1918  1919 

60.16  6316 

60.00  64.00 

60.50  64.16 

52.0  62.16 

51.83  49.00 

49.66  47.33 

48.00  47.60 

48.00  53.16 

49.33  56.00 

50.00  59.00 


.  .47.83  54.41 

.46  30  56.41 

.  .43.16  64.23 

.  .39.25  57.16 


49.50 
47.00 
43.30 
42.16 


58.00 
56.00 
68.00 
55.60 


.40.60 
.40.50 


52.41 
52.41 


June 


July 


8. 
15. 
22. 
29. 

6. 
12. 
19. 
26. 

3. 
10. 
17. 
24. 
SI. . 
August  7.. 

14.. 
21.. 
28.. 

4. . 
11. . 
18.  . 
25.. 
2.. 
9.  . 
16.  . 
23.  , 
30.. 

6.. 
13. , 
20. . 
87. . 

4.  . 
11.  . 
JV  . 


.40.83  62.41 

.  .40.66  62.91 

.40.46  66.16 

..40.33  67.91 

.  .42.30  67.91 

,  .43.90  54.12 

,  .44.92  53.58 

.  .46.60  53.16 

.  .47.42  52.83 

,  .48.08  62.37 


52.12 
62.71 


Oct. 


Not. 


Dee. 


...48.90 
. .  .60  83 

...62.86  64.24 

...52.10  66.08 

...62.16  65.50 

...51.66  52.33 

...52.25  62.66 

...53.00  52.66 

...53.00  56.20 

...64.90  68.70 

...57.80  69.70 

. .  .61.33  60.58 

...64.76  62.70 

...64.60  63.41 

.62.60  62.90 


.61.75 
.60.50 


62.00 
62.25 


..69.60  62.66 

.  .60.00  64.50 

..61.00  63.83 

..61.60  64.30 

.  .62.60  76.30 

..63.00  63.91 

.63.50   

.«4.60   


39.50  56.00 

37.16  54.00 

38.16  54.00 

39.00  54.00 

39.00  64.00 

41.00  68.00 

41.00  69.00 

39.00  59.00 

41.58  57.00 

40.68  57.00 

41.76  67.00 

63.00  55.00 

46.00  55.00 

47.50  64.00 

48.66  56.00 

45.16  67.00 
61.00  67.00 
60.83  59.00 
49.00  57.00 
49.58  56.00 
50.00  68.00 
50.00  59.00 
60.33  61.00 

61.67  62.00 

66.17  66.00 
68.00  67.00 
59.33  67.00 
60.00  65.00 
60.00  65.00 
69.50  64.00 
68.83  64.00 
67.00  66.00 
67.25  66.00 
68.76  67.00 

60.00  67.00 
60.10  67.00 

61.01   

62.16  .... 


WEEKLY  EGG  AVERAGES. 


Week 

San  Francisco 

Los 

Ending 

1918 

1019 

1918 

Jan. 

2. . 

.  .52.80 

75.60 

48.16 

9. 

.  .60.91 

69.91 

50.66 

16. . 

.  .65.66 

58.70 

55.00 

23. . 

.  .65.66 

52.58 

58.00 

30.  . 

.  .61.25 

4S.75 

54.00 

Feb 

6.  . 

.  .58.50 

42.00 

51.66 

13.  . 

.  .'44.40 

40.90 

44.83 

20. 

..44.75 

36.41 

40.83 

27. . 

.  .42.40 

37.40 

39.58 

March 

6.  . 

.  .36.83 

37.58 

35.00 

13. . 

.  .37.91 

37.16 

38.00 

20.  . 

.  .40.66 

38.16 

39.63 

27.  . 

.  .39.50 

40.41 

40.00 

April 

3. 

..38.19 

42.41 

38.33 

10.  . 

.  .37.58 

42.91 

36.33 

17. . 

.  .39.16 

45.10 

36.83 

24.  . 

.  .40.80 

45  00 

39.66 

May 

1. . 

.  .41.66 

45.00 

39.33 

8.  . 

.  .40.08 

46.50 

37.00 

15.  . 

.  .39.16 

47.91 

39  00 

22.  . 

.  .40.60 

49.16 

39.00 

29.  . 

.  .38.66 

47.58 

37.41 

June 

5.  . 

.  .40.80 

45.50 

38  83 

12.. 

.  .48.30 

47.60 

45.00 

19.. 

.  .41.00 

45.91 

33.75 

26. . 

.  .44.32 

49.66 

39.08 

July 

3.  . 

.  .44.91 

43.97 

41.76 

10.  . 

.  .48.30 

47.60 

45.00 

17.  . 

.  .47.66 

47.66 

45.50 

24. . 

..47.91 

49.33 

45.16 

31.. 

.  .48.83 

63.16 

46.56 

August 

7. . 

.  .49.60 

55.60 

46.68 

14.  . 

.  .62.08 

55.00 

48.00 

21.  . 

.  .56.33 

61.80 

60.17 

28. 

..59.20 

63.91 

53.00 

Sept. 

4.  . 

.  .62.40 

66.70 

58.33 

11.  . 

.  .63.70 

61.50 

58.67 

18.  . 

.  .61.30 

61.83 

59  00 

25. . 

..60.17 

62.75 

69.76 

Oct. 

2.  . 

.  .65.42 

69.70 

69.75 

9.. 

.  .65.08 

69.91 

60.00 

16. . 

.  .71.30 

07.70 

62  66 

23. . 

.  .78.88 

72.25 

70.33 

30. . 

.  .86.41 

78.08 

79.33 

Nor. 

6. . 

.  .87.90 

81.25 

78.00 

13. . 

.  .80.00 

80.20 

78.00 

20.  . 

.  .77.25 

76.86 

72.00 

20. . 

.  .77.25 

76.66 

72.00 

Dec. 

4.  . 

.  .82.00 

80.90 

73.00 

Dec. 

11.  . 

.  .82.08 

79.16 

74.33 

18.. 

.79.65 

72.33 

26.. 

.82.00 

71.6S 

69.50 
06.66 
62.41 
54.66 
52.33 
43.00 
37.80 
39.33 
33.60 
37.00 
37.00 
42.00 
42.00 
45.00 
45.00 
46.00 
46.00 
44.00 
42.00 
60.00 
51.00 
49.00 
46  00 
47.00 
47.00 
60.00 
51.00 
51.00 
61.00 
51.00 
52.00 
56.00 
56.00 
52.50 
62.00 
63.00 
61.00 
58.00 
63.00 
68.00 
69.00 
71.00 
73.00 
73.00 
76.00 
76.00 
76.00 
75.00 
77.00 
77.00 


Report  of  California  Farm  Bureau 
Marketing  Ass'n  Hog  Sales. 


Tegner,  Dec.  2,  1910. 


No. 

Av.  Wgt. 

Price 

Buyer 

86 

195 

$15.00 

Cudahy  Pkg.  Co. 

4 

300 

14.60 

Cud  ah y  Pkg.  Co. 

64 

149 

13.75 

California  Dressed 

45 

191 

13.75 

Beef  Company 

6 

345 

12.25 

Beef  Company 

22 

113 

12.00 

Siem  St  Son 

6 

116 

12.60 

Siem  &  Son 

Hanford,  Dec 

3,  1919. 

80 

202 

$14.50 

Wilson  &  Co. 

76 

244 

14.10 

Wilson  &  Co. 

82 

204 

14.25 

Wilson  &  Co. 

15 

156 

14.20 

Wilson  &  Co. 

62 

234 

14.70 

Wilson  &  Co. 

42 

160 

13.00  . 

J.  D.  Blddle 

4 

127 

12.50 

J.  D.  Blddle 

18 

364 

12.00 

J.  D.  Biddle 

6 

485 

11.60 

J.  D.  Biddle 

30 

196 

$14.00 

Hammond 

Fresno,  Dec. 

a,  i9i9. 

a 

340 

13.26 

Wilson  &  Co. 

40 

230 

14.25 

Wilson  &  Co. 

68 

236 

14.30 

WUson 

7 

221 

10.00 

F.  Hammond 

17 

99 

12.10 

F.  Hammond 

6 

461 

12.0O, 

F.  Hammond 

38 

167 

14.00 

F.  Hammond 

Mendotaldec,  Dec.  5,  19 19. 

80 

192 

814.35 

Wilson 

65 

195 

14.35 

Lewis  &  McDermitt 

15 

352 

12.36 

Lewis  &  McDermitt 

38 

274 

13.10 

F.  Hammond 

Wasco,  Dec. 

6,  1919. 

66 

168 

13.25 

Wilson 

6 

168 

13.25 

WUson 

27 

171 

13.25 

Wilson 

21 

229 

13.60 

WUson 

23 

184 

13.36 

Wilson 

13 

368 

11.10 

Wilson 

SANTA  CLARA  WATER  CONSERVA- 
TION MASS  MEETING. 

At  a  well  attended  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Farm  Owners' 
and  Operators'  National  Association 
(Santa  Clara  Unit),  December  6,  it 
was  decided  to  hold  a  mass  meeting 
of  the  growers  of  the  valley  Saturday 
afternoon,  December  20,  at  2  o'clock. 
Senator  Herbert  C.  Jones  has  been 
secured  to  addrer-s  this  meeting  and 
another  well-informed  speaker  will  be- 
present  to  give  information  on  the 
subject  of  irrigation  and  drainage  as 
handled  by  the  federal  government. 
All  farmers,  whether  members  of  the 
Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  Associa- 
tion or  not,  are  invited  to  attend  this 
mass  meeting,  and  any  suggestions 
they  may  have  to  offer  or  questions 
they  may  wish  to  ask  will  be  wel- 
comed. The  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  San  Jose  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Convention  Hall. 


INCREASE  IN  WOOL  IMPORTS. 

Imports  of  wool  during  the  five-year 
pre-war  period,  1910-1914,  averaged 
207,583,742  pounds  annually,  or  some- 
thing less  than  half  the  present  im- 
ports, according  to  official  announce- 
ment. As  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  been  increasing  so  have  the 
imports  of  wool.  For  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1918,  this  country  im- 
ported 379,129,934  pounds.  During 
1919,  the  total  importation  amounted 
to  424,414,644  pounds,  or  more  than 
double  the.  pre-war  average.  Fron 
January  to  August,  inclusive,  of  the 
present  year  (eight  months)  more 
wool  was  imported  than  during  any 
of  the  pre-war  years  mentioned,  and 
if  the  present  average  monthly  im- 
ports of  36,238,982  pounds  is  mnin- 
tained  throughout  the  remaining 
months  of  this  year,  the  United 
States  will  import  more  than  430,- 
000,000  pounds  during  the  present  cal- 
endar year. 


INCREASED  STOCKS  OF  HIDES. 

Total  holdings  of  hides  and  skins  in 
ihe  United  States  for  the  month  of 
October  were  40,678,536,  according  to 
late  reports  received  by  the  Bureau 
'»f  Markets,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture, 
from  packers,  dealers,  importers  and 
tanners.  This  is  a  net  increase  of  3,- 
308,558  over  September.  Holdings  of 
goat  and  kid  skins  showed  the  largest 
total  increases,  while  cattle  hides  and 
calf  skins  showed  decreases. 


BEST  BUTTERS  IN  DEMAND. 

The  butter  market  rules  steady  both 
East  and  West,  supply  about  offsetting 
demand.  There  is  a  steady  call  for 
the  best  grades,  notwithstanding  high 
price  levels,  and  creameries  specializ- 
ing on  high  grade  butter  have  no 
trouble  in  disposing  of  their  output. 


Classified  Advertisements. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


MAKE  YOUR  OLD  ROOF  NEW 
SI  I'ERCOTE   A   PROTI  \ 
THE   LEAK-PROOF  TWINS 

Absolutely  guaranteed  to  stop  all  leaks  in 
one  application.  Do  it  yourself.  No  need  of 
an  expert.  Mail  inquiries  solicited.  E.  L. 
HUBBARD.  Factory  Agent,  175  Grand  Ave.. 
Oakland.    Lakeside  2632. 

CORY'S  THORM  KSS  MAMMOTH  BLAOK- 
bcrry — large  berry,  small  seed:  ripens  early. 
The  kind  you  have  been  looking  for.  Good, 
strong  plants  now  ready.  Write  for  descrip- 
tive price  list.  Wm.  Mortensen,  R.  A.  Box 
209.  Lodl.  Cal.  

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  —  Palmetto  bright 
green,  40  cents  per  dozen:  $3.00  per  hundred. 
Seed  corn.  Country  Gentlemen,  10-lb.  lots.  16 
cents  per  lb:  12%  cents  per  lb.  In  100-lb.  lota. 
Address  R.  M.  Graham.  R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  Box  83, 

Colton.  Cal  

REMANUFACTURED  PIPE^ 

AU  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  AU  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welas> 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 

SHORTHORN  HERDSMAN  WANTED— Mar  - 

ried  man  with  experience  in  care  and  feeding 
of  beef  cattle  and  fitting  for  shows.  State  ref- 
erences and  wages  in  first  letter.    Fair  Oaks 

Ranch.  Willi ts,  Cal.  

WANTED  A  MAN  to  fill  position  as  herds- 
man. Must  be  experienced  and  wide  awake. 
Steady  position.  Call  or  write,  stating  refer- 
ences.   Shore  acres  Dairy,  San  Leandro.  Cal. 


MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
weU  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley,  La  Mesa,  California. 

ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  8hecter  Pipe 
Works.  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 
~~ $3,0OO~HOLT  "30"  FOB  SALE — in  rood 
condiUon;  tracks  almost  new;  and  a  five- 
Disk  Moline  plow.  Address:  J.  M.  Nelson,  10 
N.  First  Street,  San  '  Jose,  Calif. 


WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  or  super- 
intendent stock  ranch.  Experienced  A.  R.  O. 
work,  showing,  calf  raising,  and  in  growing 
alfalfa,  corn  and  beans.  Beat  references.  Ad- 
dress 2932  Eye  St.,  Sacramento. 


WANTED — Layne  Ic  Bowler,  Byron  Jack- 
son, or  Johnston  deep  weU  pump,  capacity 
1.000  to  1,500  gallons  per  minute.  Prefer  the 
direct  connected  with  electric  motor.  Geo.  A. 
Smith,  Corcoran,  Cal.   

YUBA- TRACTOR  with  Discs"  Plows  and 
Harrows  in  perfect  shape  at  sacrifice.  Owner. 
L.  Jennings,  2904  Piedmont  Ave..  Berkeley,  or 
PengiUy  Clark,  Stockton. 

HOLT  30-CATERPILLAR — new  tracks,  en- 
gine  recently  overhauled.  5  disc  plow,  8-ft. 
double  disc  harrow.   A  bargain.    $2,000.  Fair 

Oaks  Ranch,  WiUets.  

~~ FIRST  CLASS  DAIRYMAN,  married,  wishes 
position  as  herdsman  or  dairy  foreman,  life- 
time experience;  best  of  references.  Box  1730, 
Pacific  Rural  Press.   •  

WANTED  TO  LEASE~on  shares  with  option 
to  buy  10-20  acres  of  bearing  orchard  or  land 
suitable  for  an  orchard.  Box  1740,  Pacific 
Rural  Press.   , 

FORDSON  TRACTOR — Used  very  little  and 
in  good  condition.  Oliver  tractor  plow.  A 
bargain.  $600.  L.  M.  Ulery.  King  City.  Cal. 
—  CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Town  send  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif.  

BURBANK'SThornless  Blackberry  planta. 
Price  reasonable.  Orders  taken  for  spring  de- 
livery.   Variety  Farm,  Clovis.  Cal. 

FOB  SALE  CHEAP — K  handpower  stump- 
puller.  New  complete  outfit.  Edward  Haven, 
Morrison  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

SUDAN  —  We  want  to  buy  Sudan  grass 
seed.    Send  us  samples.    Bomberger  Seed  Co., 

Modesto,  Cal.   • 

~~  WANTED-^Used  ~6-f  tT  Double^DiskTn- K-l 
condition.  142  R.  B,  Alum  Rock  Ave.,  San 
Jose.  , 


•  ■Ol'.NTKY     I. AMIS. 


170  A.  FARM  SftOOA 
With  3  Hones,  1«  Cows  and 
Other  stock,   full  list  implements  and  tools. 
quanUty    oats,    potatoes,    wheat,    corn.  \ 
mile  town,  near  R.  R.     100  acres  tillage.  30- 
cow   pasture,   choice  fruit.     10-room  house, 
basement,  stock  and  horse  bams,  hay  barn, 
poultry  houses,  etc.    Aged  owner  sells  every- 
thing $5000;  easy  terms.     Details  page  26 
Strout's  Fail  Catalog  Farm  Bargains  23  States: 
copy  free.    E.  A.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY. 
831AF  N.  Y.  Life  Bldg..  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

FOR8ALE— Choice  1919  crop  alfalfa  seed 
Also  1919  crop  black  amber.  Sorghum  seed. 
R.  D.  WestfaU,  Grower,  Colusa.  Cal. 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

PBUNING  SUE 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

031  s.  DIVISION  AVE..  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 


"THE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cut* 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  docs  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  All 
thean  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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An  encore  for  Encore  ! 

Tender,  tempting,  golden-brown  pancakes — with  that  "come  again" 
flavor — that's  Encore !  It's  surprising  how  an  Encore  breakfast  starts 
the  day  off  right.  For  here  are  pancakes  that  are  uncommonly  de- 
licious— that  really  satisfy  the  inner  man! 

What's  more — Encore  Pancakes  are  the  easiest  and 
quickest  to  make.    Because  you  have  the  right  pancake 
mixture  to  start  with.    Everything  you  need  to  make 
good  pancakes  is  all  there,  ready  for  you.  There's  no 
fuss,  no  muss;  you  just  add  an  equal  quantity 
of  cold  water  and  bake  on  a  hot  griddle. 

Ask  for  Encore  Pancake  Flour  in  the 
familiar  Sperry  Red  Package — at  the 
store  where  .you  do  your  trading, 

Sperry  flour  Co. 


GENERAL  OFFICES.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

U.  S.  A. 
i 

Ten  mills  and  forty-four  distribu- 
ting points  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

ATI 


Leave  it  to  your 
men-folk  to  notice 
the  difference!  For 
Encore  Pancakes 
are  always  light  and 
templing — never 
"flat"  or  soggy.  The 
kind  of  pancakes 
that  make  'em 
hanker  for  break- 
fast time! 


Encore  pancake  flour 

'A  Sperry  Product " 
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Grand  Champion  Comes  Out  of  the  West 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural 

INCE  TIME  IMMEMORIAL  the  East  has  looked  down  upon  the 
West,  at  least,  "so  long  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not 
to  the  contrary."  This,  however,  is  due,  not  only  to  those  in 
the  East,  but  those  who  have  gone  West,  that  look  back  wish- 
fully and  think  longingly  of  the  good  old  times  in  the  eastern 
home,  even  though  these  same  good  old  times  are  only  a  figment  of  the 
Imagination.  It  was  thought  nothing  really  good  could  come  out  of  the 
West,  no  matter  what  it  was— man  or  maid,  horse  or  cattle  beast. 

"The  world  do  move"  in  the  livestock  breeding  and  feeding  business. 
Carpenter  &  Ross  of  Mansfield,  Ohio,  the  great  Shorthorn  breeding  and  im- 
porting firm,  on  their  return  recently  from  England,  report  a  scarcity  of  just 
the  kind  of  bulls  they  wished  to  bring  back.  We  will  not  say  that  bulls  are 
not  so  good  in  England  as  they  were  formerly,  but  our  standard  of  excel- 
lence is  higher  in  the  States,  and  it  takes  better  bulls  to  satisfy  the  breeders 
in  this  country. 

The  University  Farm  at  Davis  has  taken  fat  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  to 
the  Chicago  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Show 
for  the  third  time  this 
year,  and  while  they 
did  not  get  grand  cham- 
pion steer  or  wether, 
they  did  get  champion 
Aberdeen  Angus  and  re- 
serve grand  champion 
steer,  and  many  other 
top  prfzes  as  well.  This 
is  not  because  the  stock 
is  not  as  good  in  the 
East  as  in  former  years, 
but  because  the  West- 
ern stock  is  better. 
Time  was  when  Cali- 
fornia cattle  produced 
nothing  for  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world  but 
hides  and  tallow.  Some 
change! 

The  veteran  Poland- 
China  breeder  of  Kings 
county,  California,  Mark 
Bassett,  shipped  a  pen 
of  five  barrows,  over 
six  months  and  under 
one  year  old,  to  the  Chi- 
cago International  this 
year,  and  won  second 
in  class.   Twenty  years 

ago  this  could  not  have  been  done,  although  no  hogs  were  as  good  then. 

Seven  miles  southwest  of  Redwood  City,  California,  there  is  a  breeding 
farm  that  some  years  ago  was  devoted  to  raising  Thoroughbred  horses. 
Nestling  in  among  the  hills  in  a  narrow  valley,  it  raised  good  horses.  None 
better.  Times  changed,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  place  that  could  raise 
good  horses  perhaps  could  raise  good  cattle.  So  some  Shorthorns  were 
bought.  Not  the  long-legged,  coarse  kind,  but  those  bred  strong  in  the  blood 
of  the  cattle  of  that  peer  of  all  beef  Shorthorn  breeders,  Amos  Cruickshank, 
the  Scotchman,  who  did  as  much  or  more  to  popularize  this  breed  as  a  beef 
animal  than  any  other  one  man.  They  commenced  to  raise  cattle  in  the 
usual  Western  way,  although  they  fed  better  than  most  Californians.  They 
knew  plenty  of  good  feed  was  necessary  to  raise  winning  thoroughbreds, 
therefore,  the  best-bred  cattle  in  the  world  would  not  produce  winners 
without  plenty  of  good  feed. 

The  Ormondale  ranch,  as  said  before,  is  situated  in  the  foothills,  but  in- 
cluded in  the  land  is  some  rich  bottom  land  that  grows  as  good  silage  corn 
as  could  be  found  anywhere.  Given  corn  silage,  good  hay,  and  Scotch  Short- 
horns, with  a  manager  who  knows  his  business,  and  the  result,  sooner  or 
later,  is  sure  to  produce  something  worth  while. 

We  will  see  it  this  is  true.  The  herd  sire  at  Ormondale  is  Golden  Goods, 
Jr.,  a  bull  that  to  look  at  impresses  one  with  massiveness  and  constitution, 
without  coarseness.    This  bull  has  great  length  and  depth,  with  width 


Press  by  Thos.  F.  McConnell. 

enough  to  be  symmetrical.  In  a  herd  of  thirty  of  more  Shorthorn  matrons, 
all  of  which  are  good,  there  is  one  cow  called  "My  Sweetheart"'  that  has 
plenty  of  quality  and  fs  a  good  mother  as  well. 

Some  three  years  or  more  ago  she  was  bred  to  Golden  Goods,  Jr.,  and 
the  result  of  this  mating  was  a  red  heifer  calf  that  bore  such  a  striking 
resemblance  to  her  dam  that  she  was  called  Little  Sweetheart.  This  calf 
early  showed  evidence  of  being  better  in  conformation  than  either  sire  or  dam 
The  sweet,  nutritious  grass  on  the  hills,  the  corn  silage,  and  fine  oat  hay  of 
the  region,  while  not  making  a  scientific  ration,  perhaps,  do  produce  milk 
and  grow  calves.  It  was  no  exception  in  this  case,  for  the  calf  grew  apace, 
and  in  the  spring  of  1919  there  was  a  Shorthorn  auction  sale  held  in  Davis 
under  the  auspices  of  the  California  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association.  The 
Ormondale  Company  consigned  a  number  of  heifers,  but  reserved  Little 
Sweetheart,  although  at  one  time  it  was  thought  she  might  be  put  in  and  sold. 

Among  other  breeders  of  Shorthorns  at  this  sale  was  T.  S.  Glide  of  Davis, 
who  noticed  the  high  quality  of  the  cattle  consigned  by  the  Ormondale  Com- 
pany, and  remarked 
about  it  to  Jas.  McDon- 
nell, the  manager.  This 
conversation  led  Mr. 
Glide  to  visit  Ormon- 
dale shortly  afterward, 
and  while  there  he  saw 
Little  Sweetheart  and 
bought  her.  Taken  to 
Hillcrest  Farm,  the 
home  of  Mr.  Glide,  and 
placed  with  the  rest  of 
the  show  herd,  her  fit- 
ting commenced  imme- 
diately. Given  the  best 
of  care  she  rapidly 
rounded  into  show 
form,  and  when  seen  by 
the  writer  the  first  of 
August,  impressed  him 
so  favorably  that  he 
told  Mr.  Robertson,  the 
herdsman,  "that  some 
one  was  going  to  be 
disappointed  at  the 
State  Fair,  but  it  would 
not  be  them."  She  was 
shown  for  the  first  time 
at  the  State  Fair  this 
fall,  and  won  first  In 
class,  senior  champion, 
and  then  grand  cham- 
pion female  of  the  breed  in  strong  competition. 

She  was  next  shown  at  the  Los  Angeles  Livestock  Show,  where  she  re- 
peated her  performance,  but  with  hardly  as  strong  competition  as  at  the  State 
Fair.  With  an  interval  of  only  a  week  she  was  in  the  ring  again  at  the 
California  International  at  San  Francisco,  and  repeated  her  previous  per- 
formances. Mr.  Glide  entered  his  herd  at  the  Pacific  International  Livestock 
Show  at  Portland,  Oregon,  and  Little  Sweetheart  in  the  Shorthorn  sale  at 
that  place.  In  the  meantime  she  had  been  entered  at  the  Chicago  Interna- 
tional Livestock  Show. 

Some  had  their  doubts  as  to  her  winning  when  she  came  to  Portland,  as 
that  is  a  Shorthorn  country  with  many  good  herds.  However,  it  made  no  dif- 
ference, and  she  was  made  grand  champion  female  of  the  breed  again  in  very 
strong  competition. 

Now  came  the  sale  where  she  was  the  top  female,  selling  for  $2,200,  and 
going  to  the  Chicago  Importing  Company. 

She  then  was  shipped  to  Chicago,  and  while  all  breeders  of  the  Coast 
hoped,  some  "took  counsel  of  their  fears"  and  did  not  believe  she  could  win. 
Some  thought  they  would  not  let  a  Western  cow  win,  but  she  did,  and  be- 
came grand  champion  Shorthorn  female  of  this  greatest  of  all  livestock 
shows.  Thus  we  see  that  the  "East"  does  not  have  a  monopoly  of  the  best 
ones.  California,  however,  must  not  rest  on  her  laurels,  but  in  years  to 
come  excel  the  past. 


Little  Sweetheart,  the  champion  Shorthorn  cow  of  the  world — and  she  looks  it  nil  over. 
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EDITORIAL 

DECEMBER  RAINS. 

rVECEMBER  IS  demonstrating  its  right  to  be 
considered  a  good  rainy  month  on  its  own 
account.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  this 
in  the  general  farming  mind  and  one  is  apt  to  hear 
that  if  the  season  is  rather  shy  of  rain  in  its  earlier 
part  there  is  no  use  of  expecting  rain  until  after 
the  holidays.  This  assumption  is  unwarranted,  as 
we  shall  presently  show,  and  it  is  an  unfortunate 
assumption  because  it  is  apt  to  mislead  people  into 
the  idea  that  if  conditions  for  sowing  and  planting 
have  not  arrived  before  December  1,  they  need  not 
be  expected  until  January — which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  too  late  for  some  grains  and  forage 
plants  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  The  fact  is  that 
December  may  start  planting  activity  by  its  own 
rainfall  and  therefore  one  should  not  throw  the 
month  into  the  meteorological  waste-basket. 
December  has  done  this  on  its  own  account  this 
year,  for  the  rains  since  our  last  issue  have  covered 
the  State,  have  widely  brought  the  soil  into  working 
condition  and  have  piled  up  an  unusual  amount  of 
snow  in  the  mountains  for  next  summer's  water 
supply. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  whole  season  runs  dry 
December  will  usually  be  found  as  bad  as  the  rest, 
but  its  record  as  a  rainy  month  is  good,  neverthe- 
less, for  the  normal  December  rainfall  is  about  4% 
inches  in  San  Francisco.  What  we  are  contending 
for  at  this  time,  however,  is  that  there  is  much  to 
be  reasonably  expected  of  December,  although  the 
preceding  months  may  have  shirked  their  agricul- 
tural duty.  Here  are  nine  years  during  which 
December  went  above  its  normal  rainfall  and  four 
of  them  in  which  December  made  its  greatest 
record  ever,  and  in  these  very  years  the  preceding^ 
rainfall  was  either  light  or  almost  absent,  viz.: 

Year  Re  fore  Dec.  1        In  December 

1851   3.38  7.10 

1855   67  5.76 

1858    3.64  6.14 

1866    3.46  15.16 

1867    3.65  10.69 

1871    890  14.36 

1880   38  12.33 

1894   2.66  9.01 

1906      196  0.90 

These  records  ought  to  hush  up  the  croakers  who 
Claim  that  if  December  comes  in  very  dry  there  is 
no  hope  of  an  opening  of  the  working  season  for  a 
month  or  more.  Of  course  the  lesson  is  that 
prophesies  of  evil  are  apt  to  be  false  and  that  the 
only  reasonable  course  for  a  wideawake  California 
farmer  to  adopt  is  one  of  watchful  waiting  and 
readiness  to  jump  in  whenever  the  right  condition 
arrives  in  the  clouds  and  on  the  earth. 

SPOTS  AND  PLANETS  NOT  IN  IT. 

There  is  a  by-product  of  the  little  investigation 
we  have  made  above  which  reaches  farther  than 
agricultural  significance  and  that  relates  to  those 
spotting  and  conjuncting  prophets  who  are  exciting 
people  with  forecasts  of  great  storms  this  month, 
on  the  claim  that  the  planets  are  combining  to  pull 
the  sun's  atmosphere  away  from  him.  Such  claims 
are  faked,  and  journals  which  make  a  specialty  of 
publishing  the  gloomy  forebodings  of  such  fakers 


ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  disturbing  the  public 
mind  to  serve  their  own  publicity  purposes.  There 
are  at  least  two  lines  of  attack  upon  these  deceivers 
who  "creep  into  houses  and  lead  captive  silly 
women  laden  with  sins.!"  One  way  is  to  demon- 
strate that  heavy  storms  come  of  their  own  accord 
and  from  their  own  terrestrial  causes  when  there 
are  no  relations  of  spots  and  planets  which  can  be 
faked  to  account  for  or  predict  them.  Stellar  con- 
junctions did  not  exist  when  the  storms  brought 
an  average  of  a  third  or  half  an  inch  of  rain  for  all 
the  days  of  the  Decembers,  as  noted  in  the  table. 
The  other  way  is  to  demonstrate  that  such  stellar 
conjunctions  have  often  occurred  before  and  no 
earthly  disturbance  has  been  caused.  This  demon- 
stration is  had  in  the  declarations  of  Director 
Campbell  of  the  Lick  •  Observatory,  who  has  said 
just  that  thing  about  conjunctions.  The  same  thing 
is  set  forth  by  C.  F.  Marwin,  Chief  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  who  has  telegraphed  from  Wash- 
ington denouncing  "Alarming  predictions  of  severe 
atmospheric  and  other  disturbances,  prophesied  to 
occur  between  December  17  and  20."  Mr.  Marwin 
adds: 

"The  conjunction  of  certain  planets  and  their 
consequent  speed  influence  on  the  sun.  on  which 
the  predictions  are  ostensibly  based,  have  occurred 
before  without  any  unusual  conditions  resulting, 
and  there  is  no  ground  for  expecting  any  extra- 
ordinary happenings  at  this  time." 

And  that  ought  to  settle  all  the  cock  and  bull 
stories  about  the  planets  pulling  away  the  sun's 
covering  and  leaving  him  spotted  before  the  world. 


TJTfje  Spirit  of  Cfjrtsfc 
ma*  ts  <goob  ®5HtU. 
TOje  es&ence  of  <§oob 
Will  is:  Unself  tstfmegg. 
TOje  element*  of  Un*el= 
fisfyne**  are:  Mmbli 
nes&,  jfatrnetfg,  3Tusit= 
nested  TOjege  also. are 
tlje  elements  of  ©emoc= 
racp.  Jfflap  tW  Cf,rt*t= 
ma*  be  big  tottl)  ptom 
tge  for  ©emocracp. 

—  2*ltp  Halo*  Blnrlb. 


The  fact  is  that  the  sun  will  keep  his  shirt  on  from 
December  17  to  20  just  as  he  does  at  all  other 
times,  and  we  advise  all  timid  people  to  do  the 
same.  They  may  get  wet,  though,  for  December  is 
a  month  of  storms  as  we  have  shown,  unless  they 
act  like  reasonable  people  and  come  in  out  of  the 
wet! 

WHEAT  OR  BARLEY,  WHICH? 

There  has  been  printed  widely  in  the  country 
papers  a  statement  by  Dean  Hunt  of  considerations 
involved  in  a  choice  between  California's  two  great 
cereals,  wheat  and  barley.  Of  course  Dean  Hunt 
does  not  definitely  say  which  any  man  should 
undertake.  No  one  but  a  positivist  who  can  only 
see  one  side  of  a  question  (either  because  of  his 
own  short-sightedness  or  big-headedness)  will  ever 
undertake  to  tell  another  man  exactly  what  he 
should  do  without  exercise  of  his  own  judgment. 
Men  who  do  that  are  most  safely  avoided.  There 
are  however  other  considerations  than  the  economic 
and  commercial  factors  which  Dean  Hunt  presents. 
One  is  that  a  man  in  choosing  between  crops  should 
take  that  which  he  best  understands  and  which  he 
knows  his  land,  weather  conditions  and  his  equip- 
ment are  best  suited  to  handle.  If  he  gets  a  good 
full  product  of  that  it  may  offset  a  possible  de- 
ficiency in  price  as  compared  with  another  product 
of  higher  market  value  of  which  he  may  get  less 
weight.    This  fact  is  of  course  involved  in  Dean 


Hunt's  suggestions;  we  are  merely  trying  to  em- 
phasize it  a  little.  It  is  largely  on  the  barley  side 
of  the  argument,  because  barley  is  less  exacting 
and  will  make  more  crop  with  less  time  and  water 
than  wheat  will,  and  if  a  man  is  sure  of  barley  our 
advice  to  him  is  to  get  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  man  knows  his  land  and  other  conditions  are  set 
for  wheat,  let  him  get  that.  But  in  either  case  let 
him  have  a  good  reason  for  whatev  ;r  he  decides  to 
do.  It  was  one  of  the  foolishnesses  of  war  that 
farmers  were  specifically  urged  to  do  this  or  that 
to  "win  the  war,"  and  too  many  were  thus  led  to 
lose  money  while  the  war  was  being  won,  because 
they  were  not  protected  and  provided  for  when  the 
product  was  ready  to  sell.  The  assurance  which 
the  producer  must  now  seek  is  the  best  surety  he 
can  get  that  his  crop  will  sell  at  a  profit  to  him. 
We  understand  that  future  buying  is  now  being 
indulged  in  tb  some  extent  and  that  contracts  are 
being  made  for  next  harvest  delivery — not  "futures" 
but  actual  delivery.  There  are  apparently  some 
buyers  who  are  sure  enough  of  the  future  to  con- 
tract how  at  prices  which  ought  to  yield  the  grower 
a  good  margin.  We  do  not  know  how  general  or 
how  available  such  contracts  are,  but  so  far  as 
they  go  they  may  relieve  some  growers  of  risks 
which  they  may  not  wish  to  take  and  they  may 
indicate  to  those  who  wish  to  take  the  chances  of 
selling  better  next  summer,  that  the  buying  interest 
is  quite  confident  of  the  demand  for  the  next  crop. 
If  then  a  man  is  equally  well  fixed  for  either  wheat 
or  barley  he  may  get  a  side-light  on  his  problem 
by  conferring  with  millers  and  shippers  on  their 
offers  for  future  contracts — whether  he  decides  to 
take  or  leave  them.  We  are  aware  that  this  is  not 
a  good  academic  suggestion,  but  it  may  be  of  con- 
siderable practical  importance.  The  present  grain 
outlook  surely  is  that  California  may  expect  to  get 
lots  of  it  and  to  get  also  good  .prices  for  it. 

HOW  TO  BE  JOYFUL 

It  seems  too  bad  that  every  time  conditions  seem 
to  befit  a  great  outbreak  of  Christmas  celebration 
we  should  have  to  be  chilled  by  proclamation  of 
the  fact  that  indulgence  in  decorative  expression 
of  such  joy  is  undertaken  only  at  the  cost  of  desola- 
tion and  denudation.  This  year,  for  instance,  just 
as  we  are  seeking  some  brief  respite  from  the  "red 
menace''  by  clothing  ourself  and  our  habitations  in 
Christmas  green,  we  are  warned  that  Christmas 
trees  and  Christmas  berries  can  only  be  had  by 
poaching  upon  forest  reserves,  which  the  forest 
ran  rs  are  carefully  watching,  or  upon  public  and 
private  lands  in  other  wild  places  whence  the 
poacher  cail  perhaps  get  away  with  the  loot  because 
no  one  is  looking.  But  this  is  not  a  good  way  to 
get  material  to  celebrate  the  birth  of  the  Babe  of 
Bethlehem  who  grew  up  to  teach  us  not  to  poach 
upon  what  belongs  to  others  and  to  render  unto 
Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's.  And  upon 
this  fundamental  question  of  morals  there  comes 
an  awakening  of  the  public  conscience  from  another 
point  of  view,  viz.:  that  destroying  trees  and  shrubs 
.upon  lands  which  are  for  the  uses'  of  posterity  is  a 
straight  run  toward  future  desolation  and  denuda- 
tion of  our  large  open  areas.  Therefore,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  any  thinking  person  to  look  wholly 
with  joy  upon  the  beautiful  greenery  which  is  now 
gathered  from  year  to  year  to  express  our  holiday 
rejoicings  and  our  good  will  toward  all  mankind. 
We  have  no  doubt  in  our  own  mind  that  the  old 
way  of  securing  holiday  greenery  should  be  aban- 
doned. Irrespective  of  ownership  of  the  wild  lands 
they  should  not  be  denuded,  for  the  beauty  of  them 
in  their  natural  condition  belongs  to  every  one  who 
passes  or  crosses  them;  their  water  conservation 
as  forested  areas  is  a  service  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion, because  it  guards  the  streams  from  overfull- 
ness  or  scantiness  and  because  their  natural  cover 
keeps  the  idle  lands  in  best  form  for  settlement  and 
culture  as  increasing  population  may  require  them 
It  is  our  conviction,  therefore,  that  public  sentiment 
should  be  aroused  against  decoration  which  conies 
through  desolation  and  that  we  should  get  our 
greenery  of  all  kinds  through  production  planned 
to  supply  it— just  as  we  get  food,  clothing,  art- 
creations  and  other  things  which  civilized  mankind 
requires  for  its  comfort  and  for  the  expression  of 
its  emotions  and  sentiments.  In  other  words  we 
believe  that  all  organic  materials  used  to  express 
our  holiday  joy  and  good-will  should  be  grown  as 
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farm  crops  and  men  as  a  whole  should  no  more 
revert  to  savagery  to  get  their  Christmas  trees, 
sarlands  and  festoons  than  they  now  turn  to 
savagery  to  furnish  them  poultry,  sucking  pigs, 
cranberries,  boiled  onions  and  other  culinary  ex- 
pressions of  joy  and  good  cheer! 

LIFE  A  PROLONGED  CHRISTMAS! 

We  are  aware  that  these  titulary  words  would 
be  an  elegant  propaganda-slogan  for  some  sort  of 
an  emotional  uplift,  but  we  wish  them  to  stand  for 
something  more  tangible  and  concrete.  We  are 
thinking  about  a  bunch  of  perfectly  good  jobs  for 
young  men  of  about  twenty,  each  of  whom  is  per- 
fectly sure  what  girl  he  wishes  to  marry  and  each 
of  these  girls  willing  to  sign  the  league  covenant 
without  reservations.  Lacking  either  of  these 
qualifications  our  scheme  will  not  work  as  we 
intend  it  to,  in  both  letter  and  spirit.  Let  each 
young  man  who  is  thus  endowed  and  is  able  to 
finance  the  undertaking  from  his  earnings,  in  addi- 
tion to  meeting  his  current  cost  of  living,  put  in 
five  acres  of  Christmas  trees.  The  opportunity  is 
of  course  widest  open  to  young  men  whose  lot  is 
cast  on  the  upper  coast  or  in  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
where  rainfall  is  abundant  and  a  little  land  is  easy 
to  get — a  little  flat  or  slope  perhaps  too  small  or 
too  detached  to  figure  in  a  greater  enterprise,  with 
perhaps  a  spring  or  other  small  source  of  irriga- 
I  ion — for  safety  or '  for  pushing  if  affairs  become 
critical.  Gather  seeds  of  the  local  conifer,  which 
sells  best  for  Christmas  trees;  grow  seedlings  in 
shallow  boxes  of  the  best  local  sand  in  a  handy 
half-shade  of  tree  or  building  where  water  is  near 
for  sprinkling;  plant  out  these  seedlings  the  follow- 
ing year  four  feet  apart  each  way,  after  preparing 
well  the  ground  for  them;  cultivate  the  patch  about 
once  a  month  at  odd  times  during  the  summer. 
Two  summers'  growth  from  planting  out  will  bring 
size  enough  for  small  trees  for  the  following  Christ- 
mas and  half  the  crop  can  be  harvested  in  Decem- 
ber— leaving  the  remaining  trees  eight  feet  apart. 
Cultivate  the  ground  as  seems  necessary  to  let 
moisture  into  the  soil  and  to  keep  weeds  or  winds 
from  robbing  the  standing  trees  of  possession  of  it. 
In  one  or  two  years,  according  to  the  growth  you 
set  or  the  preference  of  the  city  retailers  for  sizes, 
cut  part  or  all  of  the  trees  for  shipment.  As  prices 
are  now  running  it  is  possible  that  for  half  the 
trees  you  should  gross  50c.  each  and  for  the  other 
half  $1  each,  and  this  would  perhaps  net  you  $400 
per  acre  for  your  four  years'  crop. 

We  make  this  calculation  with  some  care  and 
some  regard  for  human  nature.  We  prescribe  for 
cutting  half  the  crop  at  two  years  old,  not  alone  to 
give  the  other  trees  a  chance  to  get  size  and  shape- 
liness, but  to  provide  funds  for  better  clothes, 
gasoline,  movie-tickets  and  other  courting  sup- 
plies—which will  be  undoubtedly  required  to  hold 
the  honey  to  the  terms  of  the  league-covenant.  But 
four  years  to  wait  for  a  crop,  even  if  it  does  mean 
$100  per  year  per  acre  from  a  little  corner  of  good 
land,  may  seem  a  long  time  and  four  years  may  be 
long  to  wait  for  a  girl,  after  the  queen  has  really 
dealt  herself  to  you  by  the  covenant.  We  may  be 
asked  if  we  cannot  speed  up  both,  when  the  desires 
grow  faster  than  the  trees.  We  are  no  psychologist 
to  prescribe  for  the  impatience  of  youth,  but  we 
have  a  secret  which  may  save  a  year  in  getting  size 
on  the  trees.  We  give  it  not  to  the  public  but  to 
those  alone  who  comply  with  all  the  term's  set  forth 
above  for  our  Christmas  tree  growing  contest  and 
enter  thereupon — because  to  those  alone  who 
cherish  a  noble  purpose  in  life  and  conscientiously 
strive  to  attain  it  can  there  ever  be  a  really  Merry 
<  hristmas;  and  to  them  it  is  not  a  joy  of  a  day,  but 
the  prolonged  joy  of  a  lifetime!  To  those,  there- 
lore,  who  are  prepared  to  press  forward  toward 
this  attainment  by  way  of  a  crop  of  Christmas 
trees,  the  Rural  Press  will  reveal  the  secret  of 
making  the  trees  keep  time  with  the  heart-beats! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer   Must   Give   Full   Name  and  Address. 

White  Sweet  Clover. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  sweet  clover  a  good  summer 
feed  for  milk  cows  and  will  cows  bloat  if  pastured 
on  it  when  it  is  green?   Will  it  grow  well  without 


irrigation  and  produce  lots  of  feed?  Is  it  a  good 
way  to  plant  sweet  clover  seed  to  get  right  out 
when  it  is  raining  and  let  the  rain  beat  it  into  the 
ground? — B.,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

White  sweet  clover  (Melilotus  alba)  is  a  nutri- 
tious forage  plant.  Cattle  do  not  usually  take 
kindly  to  it  but  eat  it  freely  after  they  learn  to  like 
it,  which  they  are  apt  to  do  quickly  if  they  get  it 
when  other  green  feed  is  shy— otherwise,  they  are 
apt  to  let  it  grow  up  and  eat  other  grasses  and 
clovers.  It  is  not  likely  to  bloat — perhaps  because 
cattle  are  vnot  so  apt  to  gorge  themselves  with  it. 
The  seed  will  catch  well  on  firm  land,  but  harrow- 
ing will  help  get  a  better  stand  unless  there  is  con- 
stant moisture  to  prevent  drying  up  of  the  tender 
seedlings  soon  after  sprouting.  The  time  to  start 
the  seeds  is  in  the  rainy  season — the  earlier  the 
better.  The  duration  and  amount  of  summer 
growth  will  depend  upon  whether  its  deep  roots 
can  find  moisture  enough  to  keep  it  going. 

Transplanting  and  Lawn  Making. 

To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  plant  my  hedge.  When 
is  the  best  time  to  do  so?  Also,  I  want  to  transplant 
some  rose  bushes — when  should  I  do  that??  What 
treatment  should  I  give  my  ground,  which  is  a 
sandy  loam,  to  start  my  lawn  and  when? — L.  M.  B., 
Sacramento. 

We  would  not  thmk  of  transplanting  an  old  hedge; 
it  is  better  to  start  again  with  small  plants.  If  you 
mean  to  plant  out  a  hedge,  it  is  timely  to  do  it 
during  the  next  two  or  three  months  on  such  soil 
as  you  describe,  because  it  will  not  hold  too  much 
cold  water.  On  heavy  soil  it  will  be  better  to  wait 
until  February  or  as  soon  as  the  soil  gets  into  good 
condition  after  the  heavy  rains  are  over.  Plant  out 
roses  at  the  same  time  under  the  same  conditions. 
You  can  dig  a  lot  of  stable  manure  into  your  lawn 
space  now  and  let  it  lie  through  heavy  rains.  When 
the  weeds  appear  rake  them  out  and  keep  the  sur- 
face loose.  Sow  the  seed  any  time,  now  or  later, 
whenever  the  ground  is  not  too  wet  or  too  cold. 

White  Sweet  or  Red  Clover. 

To  the  Editor:  Which  is  better  for  a  peach  or- 
chard— white  sweet  clover,  or  red  clover,  and  which 
Is  the  best  for  feed?  Is  it  better  to  inoculate  the 
seeds?— J.  T.,  Gridley. 

Red  clover  is  vastly  better  feed,  but  it  is  a  sum- 
mer-grower on  irrigated  land  because  it  is  shallow 
rooted  and  cannot  stand  much  dry  heat.  For  green 
manuring  in  California,  sweet  clover  is  better  be- 
cause usually  we  desire  to  get  the  growth  with  sur- 
plus water  from  rainfall,  and  red  clover  will  not 
grow  much  in  the  winter.  For  green  manuring, 
without  regard  to  feeding  off,  yellow  sweet  clover 
is  better  than  white,  because  the  plant  is  hardier 
and  the  seed  is  cheaper,  but  if  you  wish  to  teach 
your  stock  to  eat  it  you  had  better  take  the  white. 
Inoculation  is  desirable  if  your  land  does  not  natu- 
rally grow  any  bur  or  other  wild  clover,  or  has 
never  grown  beans  or  peas.  If  it  has,  inoculation 
is  unnecessary. 

Common  Fruit  Tree  Borers. 

To  the  Editor:  When  do  we  look  for  borers,  and 
what  is  the  procedure  against  them? — S  A.  M., 
Merced.  .  . 

The  common  flat-headed  borers  generally  go  into 
trees  with  bark  burned  by  the  sun.  The  preventive 
is  to  whitewash  the  bark  in  the  fall  or  early  win- 
ter wherever  the  sun  can  reach  it  and  a  few  inches 
below  the  surface  where  the  hot  soil  may  burn  the 
bark.  It  will  not  do  to  wait  until  the  rains  are 
over  because  the  bark  is  apt  to  burn  with  the  win- 
ter sun  before  the  leaves  appear.  If  borers  get  in 
in  spite  of  preventives,  there  will  be  dark  spots 
on  the  bark  in  midsummer  and  the  borers  must  be 
cut  out  by  opening  up  such  spots  as  soon  as  seen 
before  August  or  September,  so  that  the  borers  will 
not  be  working  all  the  fall  and  winter  until  they 
emerge  as  beetles  in  the  spring  and  lay  eggs  for 
another  generation  of  borers. 

For  a  Smutty,  Anty  Orange. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  us  what  we  can  use 
as  a  spray  for  blight  on  an  orange  tree,  and  also 
how  we  may  keep  the  ants  off  the  same? — T.  M., 
Cupertino. 

Your  orange  tree  is  infested  with  scale  insects. 
The  ants  are  going  after  their  excretions  and  the 
blight  or  smut  grows  on  what  the  ants  do  not  get. 
The  treatment  is  to  kill  the  scale  and  that  can  be 
done  by  spraying  with  distillate  or  kerosene  emul- 
sion so  as  to  reach  all  the  twigs  on  which  the  scales 
are  sitting.  On  commercial  orchards  in  the  citrus 
district  this  is  done  by  fumigation  with  hydrocyanic 
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acid,  which  requires  skill  and  quite  an  outfit.  A 
few  trees  can  be  kept  reasonably  clean  of  scales 
by  spraying  from  time  to  time  as  the  ants  and  smut 
show  you  that  the  scales  are  busy. 

Vines  in  4-Year-0ld  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor:  My  four-year-old  prune  trees  are 
24  feet  apart  one  way  by  20  the  other.  They  are 
on  strong,  heavy,  white  ash  soil,  and  the  trees  are 
very  thrifty.  Would  it  be  all  right  to  plant  one 
row  of  Thompsons  between  the  rows?  I  have  a 
pumping  plant  and  can  water  when  necessary. — E. 
C,  Kingsburg. 

The  land  and  water  are  all  right  for  it,  but  with 
such  growing  conditions,  your  trees  are  too  near 
together  already  and  the  vines  are  not  likely  to  give 
you  anything  but  interference  and  bother.  It  is  too 
late  to  put  in  vines.  If  you  had  planted  them  both 
that  way  four  years  ago  the  vines  might  have  helped 
you  and  it  would  now  be  time  to  be  taking  them  out. 

Winter  Grown  Silage. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  me  what  kind  of  a 
winter  silage  crop  barley  or  vetch  or  oats  and  vetch 
would  make.  Also  how  many  lbs  of  each  would 
you  sow  to  the  acre? — H.  S.,  Modesto. 

They  are  all  silageable  if  cut-in  short,  spread 
and  tramped  well  when  the  grain  is  in  the  soft 
dough,  or  "between  milk  and  dough" — about  as  for 
hay-making.  Heavy  tramping  is  desirable  with 
hollow-stemmed  plants,  which  may  otherwise  carry 
too  much  air  into  the  mass.  Sow  about  100  lbs.  to 
the  acre — one-third  vetch  and  two-thirds  grain. 

No  Preliminary  Spray  for  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  well  to  spray  for  pear  blight 
before  it  has  been  found  on  one's  trees?  And  with 
what?— M  A.  T.,  Herald. 

There  is  no  preventive  spray  for  pear  blight  nor 
any  curative  spray  either.  It  requires  surgery.  It 
is  not  a  thing  to  worry  about,  but  to  everlastingly 
watch,  and  'when  you  see  a  fruiting  twig  which 
looks  as  though  hit  by  fire,  send  a  specimen  to  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley  and  ask  to  be  in- 
formed if  you  have  the  real  thing  and  how  to  go  to 
work  cutting  it  out. 

CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  furnished 

the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  week 
ending:  December  15,  1919. 

Rainfall  Temperature 
Past    Seasonal  Normal 

Station? —               Week    To  Dnte    Tn  n-ite  Hirhest  Lowest 

Eureka                           1.44          7.08        13.07  58  26 

Red  muff                     1.02          8.58          7.62  58  26 

Sacramento  58          2.89          5.07  54  30 

San  Francisco               1.63          4.02          5.68  56  37 

San   Jose   36          3.09         4.24  58  24 

Fresno   50          1.48         2.65  58  28 

San  Luis  Obispo  .  .  .  1.08          5.18          4.45  68  32 

Los  Angeles  26         4.27         3.29  70  44 

San  Diego   26         2.20          1.97  66  43 

Winnemucca  15         2.60         2.39  44    — 10 

Reno   72          3.86          3  01  48  0 

Tonopah   00          1.59         3.25  44  4 
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A  Plain  Talk  on  Pruning  the  Vine 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  J.  Whitney. 


THIS  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  systematic  descrip-  thing  for  its  own  sake.  Rub  off  all  the  sucjier 
tion  of  the  way  to  prune  grape  vines,  but  just  1  shoots  on  the  old  trunk,  except  those  at  the  height 


the  report  of  a  few  important  points  on  the  subject 
gathered  from  a  talk  by  A.  E.  Way,  viticulturist  of 
the  Kearney  ranch  experimental  vineyard,  before  a 
meeting  of  the  Exeter  farm  bureau — and  the  discus- 
sion following. 

The  first  thing  is  to  get  a  straight,  clean,  strong 
stem,  whatever  variety  of  vine  is  grown,  and  for 
this  reason  each   vine,  no  matter  what  variety, 
should  be  staked  at  the  start.   If  the  first  summer's 
growth  is  sufficient  to  provide  a  straight,  strong; 
cane  that  will  be  as  thick  as  a  lead  pencil  at  21  i 
inches  above  the  ground,  a  stake  can  be  put  in  and 
the  cane  tied  straight  to  it,  and  topped  at  the  right  j 
height.    If  not,  cut  back  to  a  couple  of  buds  and  j 
wait  another  season. 

These  stakes  as  a  rule  can  be  short,  if  the  right 
system  of  permanent  pruning  is  to  be  used.  A 
Muscat  stake  can  be  three  feet  long,  15  inches  in  the 
ground  and  21  inches  above.  This  stake  is  only  tem- 
porary so  any  kind  of  wood  can  be  used.  Most 
people  do  not  stake  Muscats,  but  staking  gives  such 
a  straight,  clean  stem  that  it  more  than  pays. 
Keep  Stems  Clean. 

Whatever  the  variety,  keep  the  stems  clean  of 
suckers.    It  used  to  be  thought  wise  to  remove  all 
shoots  from  the  lower  stem  the  first  season  after 
the  vine  is  staked.*  Now  it  is  believed  best  to  just 
pinch  back  these  temporary  shoots  very  closely  the  i 
first  season,  for  that  will  give  a  thicker,  sturdier  j 
stem.    Then  the  following  winter  they  can  be  cut  I 
off  close. 

Every  year  after  that  keep  the  shoots  off  the  stem 
whenever  they  show  up  even  if  it  takes  six  suck- 
erings  a  season,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  you  will 
have  no  more  suckers  and  the  vine  will  be  clean 
and  strong.  Otherwise  suckers  may  develop  every 
year,  and  whenever  they  get  a  good  start  they  will 
rob  the  vine  of  sap  that  is  needed  for  fruit  and  for 
good  canes.  If  the  first  summer's  growth  in  the 
vineyard  will  give  a  cane  that  will  make  a  stem  for 
the  plant,  it  can  be  used.  Otherwise,  and  this  is 
the  rule,  cut  back  to  leave  two  good  buds  near  the 
ground  .and  make  a  head  from  the  best  of  the  re- 
sulting canes  the  following  winter.  Unless  about 
half  of  the  vines  can  be  staked  the  first  winter  it 
probably  will  not  pay  to  stake  any  of  them,  but  cut 
them  all  back  and  give  them  all  an  even  start. 
Keep  Down  the  Head. 

With  every  variety,  and  whatever  system  of  prun- 
ing is  used,  keep  the  head  from  getting  higher  than 
it  is  supposed  to  be.  To  do  this  always  have  the 
renewal  spurs  below  the  regular  fruiting  canes. 
Always  also  have  more  renewal  spurs  than  fruit- 
ing canes.  For  instance,  if  there  is  four  fruiting 
canes,  have  aix  or  seven  renewal  spurs.  As  long  as 
these  spurs  are  below  the  canes  the  head  cannot 
get  high. 

This  whole  proposition  of  the  height  of  the  head 
is  very  interesting  and  very  important.  In  Thomp- 
sons grown  on  wires  occasionally  a  grower  will 
have  a  head  at  the  top  wire  as  well  as  the  lower 
wire,  or  canes  coming  at  each  wire.  He  will  pos- 
sibly get  very  heavy  crops  for  two  or  three  years 
and  think  he  is  doing  great,  but  in  the  first  place  he 
will  weaken  his  vines  by  too  heavy  production,  and 
in  the  second  place,  before  long  the  top  head  will 
weaken  the  lower  head  until  it  is  no  good,  and  so 


you  want  the  new  head,  and  in  the  next  winter's 
pruning  you  may  have  a  strong  enough  growth 
from  them  to  make  it  possible  to  remove  the  old 
top  and  have  a  new  head  at  the  right  height.  In 
order  to  get  these  new  shoots,  though,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bend  over  the  fruiting  canes.  This  plan 
works  well  with  the  Thompson. 

Pruning  Staked  Thompsons. 

A  common  practice  in  pruning  staked  Thompsons 
is  to  tie  the  fruiting  canes  upright  on  the  stakes. 
Far  preferable  is  the  plan  of  looping  the  ends  over 
so  that  the  middle  of  the  canes  are  the  highest 
parts,  making  the  ends  point  downwards  or  side- 
ways. This  bending  over  makes  fruit  wood  and  re- 
sults in  a  very  great  increase  in  yield.  This  is  pos- 
itive and  certain.  However,  the  right  way  to  prune 
Thompsons  is  on  wires.  The  head  should  come  at 
the  first  wire  and  the  canes  be  tied  along  it,  and 
the  upper  wire  should  serve  strictly  for  the  sum- 
mer growth  from  the  canes  to  climb  upon. 

Also,  in  tieing  the  fruit  canes  in  the  winter  prun- 
ing, do  not  tie  them  straight  out,  but  loop  them  a 
little,  twisting  the  end  under  the  wire,  which  will 
make  the  laterals  come  out  more  evenly  along  the 
canes  than  when  the  canes  are  tied  straight  and 
level.  There  is  no  question  about  the  benefits  of 
this  plan  either. 

(  union  System  Seems  l>es|. 

The  almost  universal  system  of  growing  Emper- 
ors and  Malagas  is  to  have  tall  trunks  and  long 
canes.  An  emphatic  recommendation  of  the  cordon 
system  for  new  vineyards  is  given  with  these  two 
varieties,  and  also  with  the  Ohanez.  or  Almeria, 
which  is  the  leading  Spanish  grape  shipped  to  the 
United  States  in  winter.  A  detailed  description  of 
this  system  is  required  for  a  good  understanding  of 
it.  The  essential  feature  is  to  train  the  trunk  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  an  "I.."  with  the  short  arm 
stuck  in  the  ground  and  the  long  arm  running 
along  a  wire  parallel  to  the  ground.  Then  the  canes 
come  out  all  along  this  arm,  which  usually  is  4% 
to  6  feet  long.    The  upright  part  of  the  trunks  Is 


canes,  an  extremely  vigorous  vine  (or  vineyard), 
say  on  rich,  strong  soil,  will  only  grow  more  vig- 
orously than  ever  if  more  spurs  are  left  than  usual 
and  more  canes  forced  out.  The  only  satisfactory 
way  to  make  it  substitute  fruit  for  extra  vigorous 
growth,  is  to  handle  it  from  the  soil  side,  not  from 
the  pruning  side.  Plow  rather  late  and  hold  off  the 
irrigation  water  longer  than  usual  in  the  spring; 
in  brief,  give  It  a  little  less  favorable  growing  con- 
ditions and  it  will  make  more  fruit  than  it  will  if 
it  is  permitted  to  grow  as  fast  and  strong  as  pos- 
sible. 


GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CHERRY 
GROWERS. 

(Written  for  rat-Kir  Rural  Prpfw  by  K    E.  Hodcm.) 

What  seems  to  be  an  ideal  situation  for  the 
cherry  growers  of  Santa  Clara  Valley  was  pro- 
posed at  a  mass  meeting  in  San  Jose  December  11. 
The  point  was  made  that  while  many  growers  who 
shipped  their  cherries  East  last  year  received  in 
return  large  quantities  of  red  ink,  and  while 
growers  who  sold  to  the  commercial  canneries  re- 
ceived about  six  cents  per  pound,  and  while 
growers  who  sold  their  fruit  on  the  trees  received 
three  or  four  cents  a  pound,  those  who  sold  to  the 
California  Co-operative  Canneries  received  eight 
cents  per  pound  on  delivery,  and  later  co-operative 
dividends  increased  this  price  to  twelve  or  twelve 
and  a  half  cents. 

Co-operative  Cherrj  shipping. 
This  is  not  all.  Manager  J.  L.  Nagle  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Exchange  offered  Santa  Clara  growers 
the  use  of  this  long-established  co-operative  organ- 
ization to  ship  their  cherries  East  and  get  cash  re- 
turns. He  pointed  out  that  the  Exchange  includes 
about  3,000  growers  of  deciduous  fresh-shipping 
fruits  who  shipped  5,053  carloads  of  California 
fruit  out  of  the  State  this  season.  These  growers 
are  organized  into  40  local  associations,  operating 
65  packing  houses.  Their  fruit  was  during  the  past 
season  sold  in  256  markets,  and  they  have  regular 
representatives  in  the  great  auctions  of  eleven  large 
cities  in  the  U.  S.  Their  marketing  facilities  are 
well-nigh  perfect,  being  an  affiliation  with  the 


kept  perfectly  clean  of  suckers.    The  permanent 

branch,  resting  along  the  wire,  is  trained  about  six  |  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  whose  citrus 

inches  higher  than  the   lower  wire  on  a  good 


Thompson  vineyard.  A  second  and  higher  wire 
runs  along  to  hold  up  the  canes  that  come  from  the 
spurs  along  the  head  of  the  vine. 

In  starting  this  permanent  arm,  a  cane  of  the 
young  vine  is  bent  along  the  wire,  trimmed  to  the 
required  length  and  looped  a  little  and  the  head  tied 
under  the  wire.  The  tendency  will  be  for  the  new 
shoots  to  come  at  the  end  and  beginning  of  this 
cane,  so  these  shoots  are  pinched  back  strongly, 
which  will  force  other  buds  out  evenly  all  along 
the  top  of  the  cane  at  the  nodes.  These  shoots  will 
later  provide  spurs  for  the  canes  to  start  from 
every  year.  They  should  be  about  8  inches  apart. 
Places  for  about  8  fruit  canes  should  develop  from 
a  permanent  top  of  4%  or  5  feet  long. 

This  system  of  pruning  for  the  varieties  named 


activities  are  least  while  the  deciduous  fruits  are 
being  shipped  in  largest  quantities.  Red  ink  on 
Santa  Clara  cherries  was  shown  to  be  largely  due 
to  faulty  individual  grading,  packing,  and  shipping, 
which  would  be  standardized  under  Exchange  aus- 
pices. 

ship  What  Von  Caa  and  Can  What  You  Can't. 

The  suggestion  worked  out  at  the  cherry 
growers'  meeting  was  that  the  cherry  growers 
should  organize  definitely  to  send  their  ship- 
ping cherries  East  through  the  California  Fruit 
Exchange  and  to  affiliate  with  the  California  Co- 
operative Canneries  to  handle  the  rest.  J.  F.  Mc- 
Cauley  and  Albert  Haentze.  representing  the  Can- 
neries offered  use  of  their  facilities  to  the  cherry 
growers  to  pack  their  shipping  cherries  and  put  the 
rest  into  cans  all  at  the  same  plant  and  all  co- 


mental  vineyard.  Five-year-old  Malagas  pruned  on 
this  system  have  run  10>4  tons  to  the  acre. 

Saving  for  the  short  temporary  stake  at  each 
vine,  needed  to  get  a  clean,  straight  stem  started, 
wires  are  what  supports  these  vines  and  not  many 
he  will  have  only  one  head  after  all  and  that  at  the  '  stakes  are  required.  A  good,  strong,  well-anchored 
top  wire,  where  it  should  not  be.  The  permanent  j  post  at  each  end  of  the  row  is  the  main  thing,  and 
head  ought  always  to  be  at  the  lower  wire.    If  a   strong  posts  for  every  three  vines  are  about  right. 


has  proved  a  big  success  on  the  Kearney  experi-   operatively.   The  Exchange  reserves  seven  per  cent 


man  has  a  double-headed  vine,  he  can  cut  off  the 
top  head,  provided  the  lower  group  of  spurs  is 
strong  enough,  and  get  along  all  right.  If  the 
lower  spurs  are  too  weak,  they  will  gain  plenty 
strength  after  the  top  head  is  cut  off,  but  a  year's 
crop  will  likely  be  lost. 

Lowering  High  Heads. 
Many  old  Thompson  vineyards  grown  on  the 
stake  system  are  headed  far  too  high.  Try  this 
plan  of  making  a  lower  head.  Bend  the  canes  down- 
ward, loop  shape.  This  will  force  sucker  buds  out 
on  the  trunk,  and  it  will  also  make  the  bended 
canes  set  fruit  heavily,  so  it  will  be  a  profitable 


Likewise  with  Thompsons,  it  is  better  to  make  the 
wires  support  the  vines  and  have  occasional  posts 
half-way  between  vines  support  the  wires  than  to 
have  a  permanent  stake  at  every  vine. 

Over-strong  Vines. 
If  a  vine  is  weak,  it  can  be  pruned  very  short  to 
force  vigor  into  it.  Good  cultivation,  and  abundant 
early  irrigation,  keeping  the  water  on  the  ground 
until  the  soil  is  well  filled  with  it,  stimulates 
growth  and  vigor  also.  The  other  side  of  that  rule 
will  not  work  for  overly  vigorous  vines,  according 
to  Mr.  Way.  That  is,  although  vigorous  vines  fruit 
better  when  they  are  pruned  long  and  have  plenty 


of  gross  selling  prices  until  operating  costs  are 
paid:  and  distributes  all  except  operating  costs  to 
its  members.  The  operating  costs  last  year  were 
less  than  three  per  cent  of  gross  selling  prices,  an 
efficiency  characterized  at  the  meeting  as  excelling 
almost,  if  not  quite,  all  other  shipping  enterprises. 
The  Canneries'  voting  trust  agreement  provides 
that  all  proceeds  from  sale  of  products  shall  be 
distributed  to  members  after  the  expense  of  can- 
ning and  marketing  and  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent 
interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  cannery  have 
been  paid. 

Imestigntiiig  Committee  Appointed. 
A  growers'  committee  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate in  detail  the  desirability  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment. This  committee  consists  of  H.  G.  Stelling. 
J.  G.  Ridley,  R.  S.  Streeter,  E.  K.  Johnson,  R.  M. 
Butcher,  F.  C.  Willson.  J.  D.  Joseph,  and  Herbert 
Pash.  They  were  given  access  to  the  records  and 
plants  of  both  the  Canneries  and  the  Exchange, 
and  will  probably  have  a  report  ready  very- soon. 
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The  Co-operative  Canneries  and  Armour 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


IS  THIO  California  Co-operative  Canneries  co-  |  lmancial  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  of  the 
operative  in  fact  or  is  it  controlled  by  Armour  I  California  Co-operative  Canneries  as  presented 
&  Company  ?  That  is  the  question  in  the  minds  of  |  December  11  to  the  California  Corporation  Corn- 
many  growers;  and  it  should  be  answered  satisfac-  ' 
torily  before  growers  invest  in  the  capital  stock  the 
■Canneries  are  about  to  sell,  and  before  growers  tie 
up  their  crops  with  the  concern. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  jealous  of  the  word 
"co-operation."  We  will  fight  against  the  use  of 
that  word  in  any  project  which  pretends  to  be  a 
growers'  organization,  but  which  is  controlled  by 
parties  interested  in  exploiting  the  growers  and 
increasing  the  profits  taken  out  between  producer 
and  consumer. 

When  we  see  a  great  deal  of  smoke,  we  may  be 
pardoned  for  investigating  to  see  if  there  is  a  fire 
before  we  cry  out  that  "All's  well."  This  lays  us 
open  to  the  charge  of  suspecting  and  injuring  co- 
operation; but  it  is  really  the  only  course  that  can 


missioner.  We  have  read  their  by-laws  and  voting 
trust  agreement.  We  state  facts  and  conclusions 
below  as  they  appear  to  us. 

Co-operative  Tanneries  to  Sell  Stock, 

It  was  last  Spring  that  the  California  Corpora- 
tion Commissioner  gave  the  California  Co-operative 
Canneries  permission  to  sell  $200,000  of  their 
authorized  $500,000  capital  stock,  knowing  the 
existence  and  nature  of  the  Armour  contract. 
They  sold  part  of  this,  but  got  busy  on  the  can- 
ning which  became  an  emergency  measure  to  save 
apricots,  peaches,  cherries,  and  tomatoes,  particu- 
larly, as  will  be  related  later.  Recently  the  same 
parties  who  attempted  to  sell  the  plant  without 
the  consent  of  General  Manager  Vernon  Campbell, 
or  the  growers,  went  before  the  Corporation  Com- 


benefit  true  co-operation  when  attacks  are  being  1  missioner  with  a  list  of  charges  which  led  him  to 


made  on  it  under  a  smoke  barrage. 

We  hold  that  co-operation  can  succeed  only  as 
democratic  government  can  succeed — by  making  its 
benefits  felt  by  people  enough  to  enlist  their  active 
support,  and  by  keeping  the  people  fully  informed 
.  as  to  what  is  going  on.  Ignorance  breeds  distrust, 
and  distrust  disrupts.  No  project  has  a  right  to 
ask  support  from  growers  as  a  co-operative  con- 
cern unless  it  is  willing  to  keep  the  growers  in- 
formed regarding  its  accomplishments  and  methods. 
This  is  why  we  were  greatly  pleased  on  a  recent 
occasion  when  the  manager  of  the  California  Co- 
operative Canneries  told  us  point  blank  that  we 
were  at  liberty  to  inspect  anything  that  concerned 
their  outfit,  its  accomplishments,  and  methods  of 
operation. 

Until  that  occasion,  we  had  been  at  loss  to  form 
any  sort  of  judgment  in  this  case  where  it  seemed 
that  two  or  more  sets  of  supposed  co-operators 
were  claiming  that  the  others  were  not  co-operators 
■   at  all. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  California  Co-operative 
Canneries  is  an  Armour  institution,  intended  to 
work  Armour  into  control  of  our  ranchers'  fruit 
crops  for  a  period  of  ten  years  at  prices  deter- 
mined not  by  the  growers,  but  by  the  California 
Packing  Corporation,  whose  interests  are  the 
opposite  from  those  of  a  real  growers'  co-operative 
cannery. 

It  is  charged  that  the  Co-operative  Canneries 
have  a  contract  with  Armour  covering  those  points, 
that  Armour  loaned  them  $250,000  to  help  build 
their  plant  at  San  Jose  and  took  a  mortgage  on 
the  plant;  that  Armour  has  advanced  money  to 
make  first  payments  to  growers  on  delivery  of 
fruits  at  the  cannery,  and  that  Armour's  engineer 
supervised  construction  of  the  San  Jose  plant. 
They  also  point  to  what  seems  to  have  been 
treachery  of  officers  in  the  Co-operative  Canneries 
when  the  attempted  .deal  was  recently  exposed 
whereby  two  of  the  directors  came  near  accom- 
plishing the  sale  of  the  plant  and  contract  to  a 
San  Jose  canning  concern  with  the  understanding 
that  these  directors  would  get  a  rake-of:  on  all  the 
fruit  sold  through  Armour,  for  the  next  ten  years. 
This  attempt  failed.  It  never  was  countenanced  by 
the  management  or  stockholders,  or  creditors. 
""Opponents  also  charged  that  Armour  until  recently 
had  acted  as  a  chief  distributor  for  the  California 
Fruit  Canners'  Association,  and  later  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Packing  Corporation;  but  when  the  latter 
company  recently  decided  to  do  their  own  dis- 
tributing. Armour  had  to  seek  other  fruits.  This 
he  did  by  attempting  to  organize  growers'  so-called 
co-operative  canneries,  handling  their  fruit  at  a  five 
per  cent  discount,  rather  than  the  ten  per  cent  dis- 
count they  had  been  receiving  from  the  Packing 
Corporation.  They  claim  that  the  Packing  Corpora- 
tion got  wise  quickly,  and  offered  them  the  ten  per 
cent  discount  again. 

These  charges  really  look  shady  if  you  look  at 
them  alone;  and  uninformed  growers  could  well 
withhold  support  until  they  could  see  the  other 
side.  The  Pacific  Rural  Press  has  seen  a  great 
deal  of  the  inside  of  the  other  side  recently. 
We  have  seen  the  Armour  contract,  and  the 


hold  up  temporarily  the  permission  to  sell  the  rest 
of  that  $200,000.  This  was  just  at  the  beginning 
of  an  active  campaign  for  sale  of  that  stock.  The 
Corporation  Commissioner  investigated,  and  has 
given  permission  to  sell  not  only  the  rest  of  the 
$200,000,  but  $200,000  additional.  Of  this  amount 
$150,000  will  be  used  to  build  a  cannery  at  Visalia. 
The  other  $250,000,  or  so  much  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, will  be  used  to  complete  the  big  plant  at  San 
Jose  and  provide  working  capital  for  next  season's 
operations. 

The  Armour  Mortgage. 

The  Armour  mortgage  is  not  to  be  paid  off  until 
due,  as  its  terms  are  much  more  favorable  than 
could  be  obtained  from  banks.  It  runs  for  ten 
years,  and  none  of  the  principal  on  it  is  to  be  paid 
during  the  first  two  years.  Armour  cannot  bring 
any  pressure  on  the  Canneries  on  the  basis  of  the 
mortgage.  Provision  is  made  in  the  Voting  Trust 
Agreement  for  five  per  cent  or  less  of  gross  re- 
turns on  all  products  sold  to  be  paid  to  growers 
in  the  form  of  stock  in  the  Canneries,  and  cash 
thus  received  is  to  be  used  in  repaying  the  Armour 
and  other  loans,  and  in  factory  operations  and  per- 
manent improvements.  This  will  automatically 
pay  the  mortgage  if  the  Canneries  operate  on  any- 
thing like  the  scale  of  their  1919  operations. 
The  Armour  Contract. 

The  Armour  contract  is  considered  the  most 
valuable  asset  of  the  Canneries.  Mr.  Campbell  has 
been  before  our  readers  more  or  less  for  several 
years.  It  was  an  article  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
giving  his  figures  on  the  costs  and  great  profits  of 
canning,  which  led  to  the  organization  of  several 
co-operative  canneries  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
and  Southern  California  some  years  ago.  While 
some  of  these  canneries  achieved  success  others 
failed  through  lack  of  a  market  for  their  output  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  established  commercial 
canners.  Mr.  Campbell  learned  through  his  seven 
years'  efforts  along  this  line  in  this  State,  that  a 
sure  market  must  precede  successful  co-operative 
canning.  So  last  May  he  made  this  contract  with 
Armour  who  sells  direct  to  retailers.  Armour 
agrees  to  buy  all  of  his  requirements  of  canned 
goods  from  the  California  Co-operative  Canneries 
as  far  as  said  Cannevies  are  able  to  supply  said 
requirements,  at  prices  based  on  the  announced 
California  Packing  Corporation  prices.  It  was 
realized  that  no  fixed  price  would  do  for  a  term  of 
years.  Many  growers  are  today  selling  at  half 
price  under  long-term  fixed-price  contracts.  The 
only  way  to  fix  the  price  in  the  Armour  contract 
seemed  to  be  on  the  basis  of  the  one  outfit  whose 
prices  are  considered  basic  by  the  entire  trade. 
This  involves  higher  or  lower  prices  as  each  year's 
crops  and  demands  justify.  But  if  these  prices  do 
not  provide  a  fair  price  for  the  fruit  the  Canneries 
may  withhold  delivery.  The  amount  of  each  kind 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  needed  by  Armour  is  to  be 
specified  early  in  each  year.  This  contract  proba- 
bly involves  more  fruit  than  any  contract  ever 
made  before  and  its  value  to  the  growers  can 
readily  be  seen.  Because  of  the  enormous  amount 
involved,  and  the  difficulty  of  financing  such  huge 
operations  soon  enough  for  the  last  crop,  Mr. 


Armour  was  told  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to 
furnish  the  money  on  the  terms  discussed  above. 
Of  course,  with  so  much  money  risked,  Armour 
would  naturally  have  his  engineer  see  that  the 
plant  was  properly  constructed  to  make  money  to 
repay  the  loan. 

Assets  and  Liabilities. 

The  financial  statement  shows  assets  and  liabil- 
ities amounting  to  more  than  a  million  dollars  each. 
Fixed  assets  including  the  factory,  etc.,  amount  to 
more  than  half  a  million.  This  estimate  is  at  least 
twenty  per  cent  under  the  present  value  of  the 
plant,  according  to  the  contractors  who  built  it. 
They  claim  on  the  basis  of  their  experience  build- 
ing a  score  or  more  of  canneries,  that  the  Co- 
operative factory  is  arranged  for  the  most 
economical  handling  of  fruit.  Current  assets 
readily  convertible  into  money  amount  to  more 
than  $600,000,  but  this  includes  a  lot  of  canned 
tomatoes  which  they  do  not  expect  to  sell  until 
prospective  better  markets  and  better  car  situation 
materialize  in  the  first  half  of  1920.  The  Armour 
contract  provides  that  he  must  pay  on  December  31 
for  all  canned  fruit  in  the  Co-operative  warehouse. 
The  liabilities  represent  among  other  things  the 
Armour  mortgage  and  a  loan  of  cash,  which  was 
paid  to  growers  on  delivery  of  their  fruit.  They 
also  include  a  little  less  than  $100,000  of  capital 
stock  already  issued.  Owners  of  this  stock  are 
liable  for  the  present  liabilities;  but  growers  who 
buy  stock  hereafter  are  not  subject  to  those  liabil- 
ities under  the  law. 

This  is  a  remarkable  case  of  doing  a  big  vital 
legitimate  business  on  a  very  small  capitalization. 
It  is  possible  only  by  the  liberal  terms  of  the 
Armour  loans.  Those  loans  constitute  a  claim 
against  the  plant  and  its  products,  until  they  are 
paid  off;  but  they  represent  no  other  control. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  sound  finance  to  have  as  few 
creditors  as  possible,  and  the  current  assets  will 
be  used  as  promptly  as  possible  to  pay  the  liabil- 
ities. Armour  owns  no  stock,  and  he  could  not 
vote  it  if  he  did,  because  all  stock  is  tied  up  in  a 
trust  agreement  similar  to  those  of  the  California 
Associated  Raisin  Company,  the  California  Peach 
Growers,  Inc.,  and  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers,  Inc. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  would  appear  to  be  of 
vital  importance  to  the  success  of  the  Co-operative 
Canneries  movement  that  this  issue  of  stock  be 
promptly  taken  up  by  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley  and  the  Visalia  District  and  the 
valuable  properties  which  have  been  created,  in- 
cluding the  Armour  contract  itself,  be  maintained 
in  the  interests  solely  of  the  growers  of  California. 


PEAR  ASSOCIATION  FRUIT  TO  CANNERIES. 


Of  the  110,000  ton  pear  crop  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1919,  about  30,000  tons  were  canned. 
About  14,000  tons  of  the  cannery  pears  were  han- 
dled by  the  California  Pear  Growers'  Association 
for  its  450  members,  according  to  President-Man- 
ager Frank  T.  Swett.  These  were  sold  at  $85  per 
ton.  From  that  $85,  90  cents  per  ton  was  deducted 
by  the  Association  to  cover  its  costs  of  operation, 
inspection  of  the  pears,  shipment  to  the  canneries, 
collection  from  the  canneries  and  distribution  of 
money  to  the  growers,  and  the  payment  of  insur- 
ance against  failure  of  canneries  to  make  payment 
in  full.    No  losses  were  encountered. 

"Why  don't  you  handle  pears  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment?" Mr.  Swett  was  asked. 

"Because  there  is  already  the  efficient  California 
Fruit  Exchange  which  ships  pears  to  the  East  co- 
operatively. It  would  be  a  useless  duplication  of 
effort  for  us  to  ship,  and  it  would  weaken  co-oper- 
ative marketing,"  was  his  answer. 

"Why  do  you  not  handle  dried  pears?" 

"Because  only  5,000  or  6,000  tons  of  dried  pears 
are  produced  annually,  and  even  if  we  could  con- 
trol the  whole  crop,  the  overhead  might  make  co- 
operative marketing  too  expensive  to  hold  the 
growers.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the  dried  pears 
are  grown  for  a  big  packing  concern  on  long-term 
contracts  which  would  prevent  our  getting  firm 
control  at  present. 
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HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


A  large  acreage  will  be  set  out  to 
grapes  this  season  in  the  Imperial 
Valley. 

Selection  by  the  California  Land 
Settlement  Board  of  a  tract  of  land 
In  Merced  county  for  colonization  pur- 


poses has  been  announced  by  Prof.  El- 
wood  Mead,  chairman  of  the  Board. 
The  tract  comprises  8,000  acres  and 
was  purchased  from  Edward  M.  Wil- 
son of  San  Francisco  for  $92.50  an 
acre.  The  settlement  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  ex-service  men.  There 
will  be  room  for  300  families  and 


TOP  DRESSING  TALKS,  NO.  3 
DOES  IT  PAY  TO  TOP  DRESS  GRAIN? 

"Considering  the  state  as  a  whole,  it  (the  College  of  Agriculture)  feels  reason- 
ably safe  in  saying  that  by  the  use  of  100  pounds  of  Sulphate  of  Ammonia**** 
an  increase  can  be  made  of  6  bushels  of  wheat  or  10  bushels  of  barley  per  acre, 
provided  it  is  applied  to  land  adapted  through  climatic  and  soil  conditions  to 
the  crop  in  question."  (Professor  Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt  in  California  Circu- 
lar No.  169.) 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  in  the  safent  and  most  economical  carrier  of  nitrogen  for 
California  soils.  In  addition  to  supplying  quickly  available  nitrogen  in  a  non-leaching  form 
it  supplies  an  abundance  of  sulphur,  a  plant  food  element  often  lacking  in  California  soils. 
It  is  'The  Great  American  Ammoniate." 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  well-known  standard  article  that  has  done  you  good 

service  in  your  mixed  ferUlizers  for  years  past. 

Arcadian  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screened  grade,  made  fine  and  dry  for  top  dressing 
purposes.    Ammonia  •:."»',•.  guaranteed.    Hade  in  IT.  S.  A. 

FOR  BALE  BY 

CALIFORNIA:  San  Francisco:  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co..  Pacific  Bone  Coal  tc  Fertilizing  Co.. 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co..  Western  Meat  Co..  California  Fertilizer  Works.  Los  Angeles: 
Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co..  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.,  Agricultural  Chemical 
Works,  Hauser  Packing  Co..  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Ltd.,  Southern  California  Fertilizer  Co. 
OREGON:  Portland:  Swift  &  Co. 

Agricultural 
Department 


H'or  Information 
nx   to  applica- 
tion, write 


Company 


510  First  National  Bank    Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Deciduous 
Citrus 
Ornamental 


Vines  and  Roses 


Write  for  Our 
Illustrated 
Catalogue 

A  Real  Practical 
Planters'  Gnide. 


Our  Catalogue  lists  and  describes  every- 
thing we  grow — hundreds  of  tried  varieties. 
Gives  many  useful  hints  on  plantmg,  prun- 
ing, irrigation  and  other  important  details 
connected  with  successful  fruit  growing. 
This  Catalogue  will  be  found  interesting  to 
both  the  beginner  and  the  professional  hor- 
ticulturist.   It  is  sent  free  on  request. 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 
Fresno  .California. 


m  liorxwn 

BUILDING 


YOUR  SOIL  NEEDS 

Humus  and  Nitrogen  Bacteria 
MELILOTUS   INDICA   Supplies  Both 

Now  Is  the  time  to  plant  It.    Buy  your  seed  from 

Aggclcr  Sc  Musscr  Seed  Co. 

620  S.  Spring  St„  Los  Angeles,  California 

Buy  only  Melilotus  seed  that  lias  a  quality  tag  on  each  sack.    It  protects 
you  against  the  low  germination  seed  so  general  on  the  market  this  season. 
This  seed  is  above  9'J  per  cent  pure  and  above  90  per  cent  germination. 


1,000  applications  already  are  on 
hand  for  allotments  on  the  settle- 
ment. 

The  late  cold  wave  and  rain  did 
little  damage  in  the  Corning  citrus 
fruit  crop  section. 

The  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce 
announced  that  "Black  Raisins"  are 
in  heavy  demand  and  that  17c  is  the 
price  quoted. 

The  peach  harvest  of  Yuba  City  for 
the  year  1919  is  more  than  $2,000,000 
in  value,  it  is  said  by.  farm  adviser  C. 
E.  Sullivan  of  Sutter  county. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby  are  to  lo- 
cate another  large  cannery  in  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley.  It  Will  be  a  $335,000 
structure  on  a  13-acre  site  in  Gridley. 

A  lemon  growers'  excursion  has 
beon  organized  by  the  lemon  growers 
in  the  Oroville  District  and  they  re- 
cently visited  the  Mills  Orchard  at 
M:ix  well  in  Colusa  county. 

Orders  for  workers  in  the  rural  dis- 
trict through  the  State  free  employ- 
ment bureaus  have  been  brisker  since 
the  rain,  as  this  has  enabled  work  to 
be  started  in  the  orchards. 

Announcement  is  received  from  Val- 
paraiso (Chile)  of  an  advance  in 
prices,  of  nitrate  to  ten  shillings,  six 
pence  per  ton,  owing  to  the  increase 
in  wages  recently  granted,  and  to 
higher  railroad  rates.  It  is  estimated 
that  500.000  tons  will  be  sold  and 
shipped  this  season. 

A  new  ruling  has  been  announced 
by  Commissioner  Collins  of  Tulare 
county  in  which  he  classes  all  split 
oranges  as  "seriously  damaged"  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  standardization 
law  and  has  instructed  all  inspectors 
to  prevent  their  sale  for  food. 

C.  E.  Campbell,  manager  of  the 
Stewart  Fruit  company's  packing  in- 
terests, says  that  "incompetent"  and 
"impractical"  methods  of  shipping,  en- 
forced during  the  grape  season  by  the 
United  States  railroad  administration, 
caused  an  aggregate  loss  of  over  $5,- 
000,000  to  the  vineyard  men  of  Tulare 
and  Fresno  counties. 

W.  M.  Giffen,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Associated  Raisin  Company,  tes- 
tified before  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mision  recently  that  out  of  10,000 
growers  and  123,000,000  consumers  of 
Associated  raisins,  there  was  "not  one 
appearing  here  against  us."  The 
packer  complainants,  he  said,  did  not 
have  the  interest  of  the  public  at 
heart. 

The  Rubyhill  Vineyard  Company, 
Pleasanton,  has  completed  its  wine 
shipments  to  the  California  Wine  As- 
sociation. Wines  valued  at  more  than 
$100,000  were  shipped  from  there.  The 
wine  is  to  be  exported  to  Europe,  as 
is  allowed  by  the  Government,  in  an 
effort  to  assist  the  wine  makers  in 
getting  rid  of  their  rare  vintages 

Placer  county  fruit  growers  were 
last  week  promised  water  by  General 
Manager  John  A.  Britton  of  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company.  The  com- 
plaint has  been  that  the  large  acreage 
bftween  Auburn  and  Colfax  was  lying 
undeveloped  for  the  reason  that  the 
P  G.  and  E.  Company,  which  owns  the 
irrigation  system  for  Placer  county 
lands,  could  not  and  would  not  guar- 
antee any  more  water.  Britton  gave 
them  the  assurance  that  all  those 
now  planted  and  within  the  next  three 
years  would  be  cared  for. 

Word  comes  from  Porterville  that 
some  investors  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  State,  and  especially  from 
the  raisin  district,  who  recently  in- 
vested in  Poplar  district  land  with  the 
intention  of  planting  raisins  on  a  large 
scale,  are  understood  to  have  placed 
their  property  on  the  market  again. 
Their  action  is  said  to  have  been  taken 
after  they  learned  the  unanimous  and 


determined  sentiment  in  this  section 
—one  of  the  few  where  Japanese  have 
never  been  allowed — against  the  em- 
ployment of  Oriental  labor. 

Legal  transfer  was  made  last  week 
to  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association  of  property  tor 
the  site  of  the  proposed  new  packing 
plant  for  the  corporation. 

Twelve  hundred  Eastern  black  wal- 
nut trees  have  been  received  in  Wood- 
land to  be  transplanted  and  prepared 
for  planting  along  Yolo  county's  new 
$1,000,000  highway.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  cost  about  $125  per  mile 
to  plant  and  maintain  the  trees  the 
first  year,  but  they  will  be  self-sup- 
porting after  1921.  The  trees  will  be 
grafted  with  the  English  walnut. 

Canneries  at  Heraet  are  working 
full  capacity  on  the  olive  crop.  The 
Cooperage  Cannery  expects  to  handle 
considerably  more  than  their  output 
last  year,  which  was  120  tons."  The 
Golden  State  cannery  expects  to 
handle  200  tons  before  the  season  is 
over.  Prices  are  much  higher  than 
last  year,  ranging  from  $70  per  ton 
for  oil  olives  to  $350  per  ton  for  the 
jumbo  grades. 

Supervisor  F.  L.  Roohr  of  Butte 
county  has  secured  from  the  Bidwell 
Park  Commission  a  ten-year  lease  on 
a  three-acre  tract  west  of  the  Hooker 
Oak  tract.  The  consideration  for  the 
lease  is  that  Roohr  will  plant  the 
ground  to  prune  trees  and  return  the 
same  to  the  Park  Commissioner  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  year.  The  commis- 
sion will  thus  secure  a  developed  or- 
chard in  ten  years,  and  Roohr  will 
receive  about  three  crops  for  his  ef- 
forts. 

According  to  figures  just  made  pub- 
lic by  agents  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 
Tidewater  Southern  and  Santa  Fe  rail- 
roads, 3,214  carloads  of  cantaloupes 
were  shipped  out  of  Tulare  during  the 
past  summer.  These  figures  do  not 
include  large  quantities  of  the  fruit 
shipped  out  in  small  lots  by  express. 
Reports  made  by  the  Turlock  Mer- 
chants and  Growers,  the  Turlock  irri- 
gation district's  biggest  shippers,  show 
that  growers  shipping  through  them 
received  an  average  of  $1.17  for  each 
standard  crate  shipped. 

There  will  be  a  greatly  increased 
demand  for  all  kinds  of  berry  juices 
during  the  next  few  years,  according 
to  Fred  Seulberger,  county  horticul- 
tural commissioner  of  Alameda.  He 
says  that  orchardists  who  are  putting 
out  young  fruit  trees  can  make  their 
land  do  double  duty  by  planting  ber- 
ries in  the  center  of  the  rows  on  a 
single  trellis.  In  this  way,  he  points 
out,  a  good  cron  of  berries  can  be  har- 
vested each  year  until  such  time  as 
the  trees  get  too  large. 


Fertilize  All  Crops 

with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


Vessel  direct  from  Chile  in 
original  bags.  Small  quantity 
per  acre  will  increase  your  pro- 
duction and  income. 

Write  or  call  for  information 
and  free  literature. 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co. 

HF.MiV  I100KSIV, 
District  Manager 

518-519-520  Bank  of  San  Jose 
Building. 
San  Jose,  California 


RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
FBUNING 


RHODES  MFG.  CO., 

831  as.  DIVISION  AVE.,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICU. 


"THE  only 
*  pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made 
all  styles  and  sizes, 
shears  delivered  free 
to  your  door. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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/save  two  to  two  and  one-half  hours  daily  on  a  22-mile  milk  route  with  Goodyear 
Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires  and  find  milk  travels  in  better  condition  than  in 
my  solid-tired  truck.  Three  teams  would  be  required  to  do  the  same  work  done 
by  the  pneumatic-tired  truck." — Frank  Leibel,  Farmer,  Newbrighton,  Minnesota 


MANY  farmers,  like  the  one  quoted  above,  know  that 
a  pneumatic-tired  truck  saves  much  time,  drudg- 
ery and  expense. 

They  know  that  this  is  a  very  valuable  saving  in  these 
days  of  high  labor  costs  and  when  markets  must  be 
reached  more  promptly  than  ever. 

For  pneumatic  tires  free  a  motor  truck  from  the  handi- 
caps imposed  by  solid  tires;  they  give  it  utmost  traction 
and  cushioning  for  all-round  utility. 

Rural  users  of  Goodyear  Cord  Pneumatic  Truck  Tires 
load  in  the  fields,  reduce  market  hauls  by  hours  and  get 


top  prices  for  perishables  and  livestock,  sometimes  in- 
jured by  slower,  harder  transport. 

By  helping  other  power-driven  farm  machinery  to  work 
to  capacity,  Goodyear- Cord-equipped  trucks  enable 
farmers  to  secure  the  full  benefit  of  motorization. 

While  pioneering  the  development  of  pneumatic  truck 
tires  Goodyear  has  widely  investigated  the  benefits  secured 
by  farmers  employing  them  as  above. 

Consequently,  further  information  concerning  the  use  of 
pneumatic-tired  trucks  on  farms  may  be  obtained  from 
The  Goodyear  Tire  6c  Rubber  Company,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 
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BLASTER 

luseC^ 

It  gets  them  out 

cleaner 

Professional  blasters  know  explosives.  Thev  have  tried 
all  the  different  makes.  Many  of  them  say  "Giant  gets  the 
stumps  out  cleaner."    John  Zurr  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.,  writes: 

"From  the  beginning  of  the  time  t  have  been  using 
powder  for  stump  blasting  and  other  agricultural  work,  I 
have  found  the  powder  made  by  The  Giant  Powder  Co.  to 
be  the  most  satisfactory.  Each  certain  percentage  of  Giant 
Powder  is  exactly  what  it  is  represented  to  be." 

Tell  your  dealer  you  want  the  genuine  Giant  Farm 
Powders — Giant  Stumping  or  Eureka  Stumping.  The  Giant 
trademark  on  every  box  is  your  sure  protection  against 
imitations. 

It  will  pay  you  to  write  today  for  our  book.  "Better  Farming  with  Giant  Farm 
Powders.  It  tells  scores  of  money-saving  ways  of  doing  farm  jobs — land 
clearing,  ditching,  tree  planting,  etc. 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO.,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bids;..  San  Francisco 
Branch  Otbcea:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle,  Spokane 
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STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


BLACK  WALNUT  SEEDLINGS 


We 

Grow 

Trees 

That 

Produce 


We  have  5000  black  walnut  seedlings  ready 
for  delivery — 


3-4  ft. 


4-C  it. 


These  are  as  fine  seedlings  as  you  can  buy — 
they  measure  up  to  the  quality  standard  long 
established  by  this  nursery.  Buy  while  the 
price  is  right. 


Elmer  Bras. Nursery 


The  Nursery  thai  Helped  to  Make  Santa  Clara  Valley  famous" 
76  So.  Market  St.,  San  Jose,  California 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

CBeapeiM  and  moat  efficient  fertilizer  —  Highly  concentrated  —  Dry,  Oaor- 
le»«  —  No  weed  aeed  or  forelvn  matter— a  natural  fertilizer. 

Contains  plant  food  aa  follows: 

2.50  Ammonia 
1.254   Phosphoric  Acid 
4.00     Potash  Water  Soluble 
1  5.00     Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CALL  OK   WHITE  L'S — 

phone         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARNY  1542  429  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Oranges  Yield  $500  per  Acre 


(Written   for   Pacific  Rural 

A  person  growing  oranges,  or  about 
to  grow  oranges,  naturally  desires  to 
know  what  is  the  best  way  to  attend 
to  various  details  of  orchard  culture. 
Conditions  differ,  and  what  wilr  be 
best  on  one  place  may  not  be  best  on 
another,  but  the  practice  on  the  best 
groves  is  a  good  practice  to  look  into. 

From  the  H.  P.  Taylor  grove  of 
^lightly  more  than  four  acres,  almost 
adjoining  the  town  of  Exeter,  being 
only  a  part  of  a  20-acre  ranch,  there 
has  been  harvested  consistently  during 
the  last  four  years  almost  the  largest 
crop  per  acre  of  the  whole  district. 
However,  in  addition  to  mere  yield  the 
quality  has  been  superb,  almost  un- 
surpassed. 

Splits  and  other  serious  defects 
make  the  cull  pile  large  at  almost 
every  packing  house.  From  this 
orchard  the  culls  run  from  six  to 
seven  boxes  a  year,  or  as  near  nothing 
at  all' as  can  be  imagined.  Consider- 
ing the  heavy  loss  from  splits  and 
overgrown  oranges  in  most  ■  places, 
this  fact  is  significant. 

That  is  not  all.  Mr.  Taylor's  pro- 
portion of  fancy  to  second  grade  fruit, 
which  latter  includes  good  merchan- 
table fruit,  thrip  marked  or  rubbed  by 
adjoining  twigs,  runs  about  7  or  8  to 
1.  (Ordinary  pneking  house  run  may 
be  only  50  or  60  per  cent  fancy.) 

During  the  past  four  years  the  pro- 
portion of  fancy  to  second  grade  fruit 
has  been  5%  to  1 ;  6%  to  1 :  7»A  to  1. 
and  8  to  1.  As  the  trees  grow  older 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  quality  im- 
proves. The  grove  will  be  13  years 
old  next  spring. 

The  yield  for  the  last  four  years 
has  run  approximately  1000  boxes 
from  the  445  trees;  last  year  the  crop 
was  lighter  than  usual  with  812  boxes 
of  good  fruit  and  only  3  boxes  culls. 
Packing  house  returns  have  averaged 
$500  per  acre  for  the  four  years. 

Conditions  that  bring  about  this 
result  are  worth  noticing.  The  soil 
is  a  rich,  deep,  uniform  chocolate 
loam.  Some  one  has  said  that  in  every 
case  he  investigated  of  great  success 
in  fruit  growing  he  found  the  trees 
growing  on  naturally  very  rich  soil. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it. 

In  this  orchard,  25  pounds  per  tree 
of  commercial  fertilizer  are  apnlled 
every  year.   To  supply  organic  matter. 


Prewt  by  D.  i.  Whitney.) 

or'  humus,  natural  cover  crop  is  per- 
mitted to  grow  aa  rank  as  it  will  and 
is  allowed  to  get  three-fourths  ripe 
before  being  turned  under. 

I»iskinir  but  No  Plowing. 
This  work  is  done  with  a  disk.  No 
plow  has  been  used  in  the  orchard  for 
a  number  of  years.  First  a  harrow  is 
driven  over  the  orchard  north  and 
south  to  flatten  out  the  vegetation; 
then  a  disk  is  driven  east  and  west  to 
get  the  stems  square  on  the  side  to 
cut  them  up.  This  is  followed  by 
cross  disking,  then  diagonal  disking 
until  the  former  cover  crop  is  cut  up 
so  fine^  that  it  is  quickly  incorpo- 
rated in  the  soil.  The  fine  condition 
it  is'  chopped  into  makes  it  rot  far 
quicker  than  whole  stems  which  had 
been  turned  under  bodily  by  the  plow 
possibly  could  decay.  Mature  cover 
crop  is  far  more  benefit  to  the  soil 
than  soft,  green  stuff,  and  there  is  not 
the  check  to  the  orange  roots  that 
early  plowing  would  give.  The  best 
judgment  of  the  district  is  getting  to 
be  that  late  spring  working  of  an 
orange  grove  is  best. 

This  disking  is  always  put  off  until 
late  in  the  morning,  giving  the  straw 
a  chance  to  dry  out.  Moist  litter  will 
only  bend  when  the  disk  runs  over  it. 
If  it  is  dry  and  crisp  the  disk  will 
cut  it. 

The  condition  of  the  grove  can  be 
partly  attributed  to  cover  crop  and 
tillage.  Doubtless  irrigation  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Usually 
about  nine  irrigations  are  given  per 
season,  against  an  average  on  most 
groves  of  about  five.  There  can  be 
no  question  in  thje  mind  of  the  writer 
but  what  too  long  periods  between 
irrigations  has  much  to  do  with  caus- 
ing splitting  of  fruit,  and  the  practical 
absence  of  culls  on  this  place  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  trees  never  get- 
ting dry.  Always  when  the  furrows 
are  run  through,  moist  soil  will  be 
turned  up.  As  to  cultivation  between 
irrigations,  not  a  great  deal  is  done, 
only  enough  to  keep  a  nice  mulch. 

Rich  soil,  fertilization,  a  heavy 
mature  cover  crop,  disking  and  not 
plowing,  with  frequent  irrigation, 
seems  without  doubt  to  be  responsible 
for  consistent  heavy  production  and 
almost  unrivaled  quality. 


Caterpillars  from  Intercrop 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  PrcM.) 

People  starting  a  young  orchard  fre-  i  water  for  that,  so  it  was  disked,  fur- 
quently  want  to  grow  catch  crops  be-  j  rowed  out,  irrigated  and  cultivated  in 
tween  the  trees  while  they  are  getting  |  a  way  that  kept  the  trees  growing 

a  start.   The  proposition  is  all  right  if  .  nicely. 

the  right  crops  are  grown,  but  there      „  .      ...  .  .  .    .  a 

are  disadvantages  many  times  to  the  Th,f\  shallow  working  and  hard 
system.  The  owner  of  a  nice  young  Sfound  seemed  o  provide  a  good 
plum   orchard   in   the   San   Joaquin  '  p,ace  for  the  caterpillars  to  winter 


over,  as  they  could  not  do  if  the 
ground  Was  worked  deeply,  and  next 
summer  the  caterpillar  injury  was  far 
worse  than  it  had  been  before  or  has 
been  since.  The  blame  is  put  on  the 
barley  crop,  for  the  way  it  left  the 
soil. 


valley  planted  barley  for  hay  between 
his  trees  and  sold  $2500  worth  of  hay- 
as  a  result.  Now,  barley,  as  a  money 
crop  is  not  a  very  good  thing  in  an 
orchard,  though  $2500  will  justify 
some  delay  in  getting  tree  growth. 
However,  as  a  direct  result,  it  seems, 
of  that  barley  crop,  severe  injury  Summer  cover  crops  like  beans  have 
from  caterpillars  occurred  the  next  done  well  and  have  not  hurt  the  trees, 
season.  \  Beans  did  worse  in  the  plum  orchard 

After  the  bailey  was  off.  the  ground  j  *han  in  other  orchards  as  the  plumu 
was  too  hard  and  dry  to  work  as  I  nad  red  spider  on  them  that  spread  to 
deeply,  with  available  tools  and  power  I  tfae  beans  and  hurt  them.  This 
as  it  should  be,  unless  it  was  first  !  rancher  advocates  beans  only  between 
flooded  and  there    was    not    enough  \  trees  that  the  spider  does  not  live  on. 


V  MISTAKEN  KMI'KKOK  POLICY. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rnral   I  -  ■  • —  ■ 

This  fall,  as  in  other  falls,  a  num- 
ber of  Emperor  growers  cut  off  a 
number  of  leaves  and  soft  shoots  to 
let  the  sun  and  air  in  on  to  the 
bunches,  upon  the  theory  that  it  would 
hurry  up  the  ripening.  Then  the 
weather  played  a  joke  upon  them  for 
the  frost  came,  got  in  easily  to  those 
exposed  bunches  and  spoiled  them.  In 
other  words,  they  tried  to  hurry  and 
get  ahead  of  the  frost  by  opening  up 
the  vines,  and  that  very  opening  of 
the  vines  allowed  the  frost  to  spoil 
the  fruit  when  it  would  have  had  a 
good  chance  to  escape  frost  injury  if 


 1  

a  lot  of  leaves  had.  been  sheltering  it. 
The  theory  worked  backward ;  the  cut- 
ting did  just  what  it  was  not  supposed 

to  do. 

According  to  the  best  vineyard 
authorities  it  is  hard  to  hurry  ripen- 
ing by  letting  in  air  and  sunshine  any- 
way. Weather  and  natural  conditions, 
including  irrigation,  seem  to  control. 
Furthermore,  it  is  positively  and 
without  question  an  injury  to  a  grape 
vine  to  remove  leaves  and  growing 
canes.  Leaves  gather  and  digest  the 
food  needed  by  a  vine.  To  remove 
them  at  any  time  robs  and  injures  the 
plant.  The  only  kind  of  summer  prun- 
ing permissible  is  to  pull  off  suckers 
and  to  pinch  back  those  shoots  whose 
growth  needs  to  be  checked. 
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Why  the  Wa His  Endures 


THE  most  important  thing  you  can  buy  in  a  tractor 
is  long  life.  A  tractor  must  stand  up  to  be  a  profit- 
able investment.  Only  by  serving  faithfully  year 
after  year  can  it  prove  a  definite  economy. 

In  the  Wallis — America's  Foremost  Tractor — dura- 
bility is  an  established  fact.  Over  12  years  of  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  the  Wallis  principle  of  com- 
bining power,  light  weight,  simplicity  and  durability  is 
the  one  outstanding  tractor  achievement  of  the  day. 

In  this  remarkable  tractor  many  original  ideas  have 
been  proven.  We  now  know  that  heavy  weight  and 
bulk  are  not  essential  to  great  power  and  long  life! 
That  tractor  efficiency  and  long  life  depend  largely 
upon  the  quality  and  finishing  of  the  vital  wearing 
parts— the  gears — the  bearings — the  transmission — the 
combustion  chambers,  etc. 

Wallis  has  proved  that  the  gruelling  strains  a  tractor 
must  withstand  demands  even  finer  materials,  finer 
workmanship  and  more  accurate  machining  than  a 
motor  car. 

In  the  Wallis  the  finest  materials  only  are  used.  The 
most  expert  workmanship  is  employed.  Machining  is 
carried  to  the  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.  Innumer- 
able inspections  eliminate  inaccuracy. 

J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works  Company,  E 

Branches  and  Diitributin 


Wallis 

oAmerica 's  oforemost  tractor 


NOTICE:— We  want  the  public  to  kaow  that  this  is  not  the  tractor  made  by  the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing  Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


In  the  Wallis  Valve-in-Head  Motor  the  combustion 
chambers  are  completely  machined;  Wallis  gears  are 
cut  and  hardened  steel.  All  gears  and  working  parts  are 
enclosed  in  a  dust-proof  housing  and  run  in  a  constant  i 
bath  of  clean  oil.  Bearings  arc  all  oversize.  ^ 

And  these  arc  some  of  the  reasons  why  Wallis  service 
is  constant — why  owners  have  utmost  faith  in  its  per- 
formance—  its  dependability — economy  and  long  life. 

Naturally  Wallis  durability,  combined  with  its  tre-  i 
mendous  power,  light  weight  and  simplified  construc- 
tion, results  in  a  new  standard  of  economy.     Every-  j 
where  the  Wallis  has  established  remarkable  records  in 

low-cost-per-acre" — and  in     low-cost-pcr-year-of-  j 

service."   These  are  the  true  tests  of  tractor  economy,  j 

If  you  are  tractor  buying,  the  Wallis  deserves  your  i 
interest.    Not  alone  because  it  is  America's  Foremost 
Tractor  but  chiefly  because  it  offers  you  poiver,  dura- 
bility and  economy,  which  are  the  factors  absolutely  \ 
essential  to  a  profitable  tractor  investment. 

The  demand  for  Wallis  Tractors  is  naturally  great.  ) 
Our  capacity  is  taxed.     It  is  not  too  early  now  to 
order  for  Spring  delivery.    See  the  Wallis  dealer  or 
write  us  for  literature  without  delay. 

)ept.  T   35,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  U.  S.  A. 

tg  Houses  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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Preparing  for  Wheat  Planting 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Geo. 

As  we  have  indicated  in  a  previous 
Bulletin,  the  problem  of  growing 
wheat  in  California,  is  not  so  much 
one  of  soil  fertility,  as  it  is  of  soil 
preparation. 

There  are  several  factors  that  influ- 
ence wheat  yields.   Among  them: 

Plant  Food  Must  Be  Available. 

Probably  the  most  successful  Cali- 
fornia method  of  rendering  the  insol- 
uble ingredients  of  tne  soil  available 
for  wheat,  is  by  summer  fallowing. 

The  land  should  be  plowed  in  the 
fall  after  the  first  rains,  and  allowed 
to  stand  rough  through  the  winter. 
In  the  Spring  it  should  again  be 
plowed  and  also  harrowed  to  make  a 
covering  to  retain  the  moisture. 

If  in  the  following  fall  there  are 
early  rains,  it  is  best  to  allow  the 
weed  seeds,  etc.,  to  germinate  and  get 
a  good  start,  and  then  plow  these  un- 
der and  seed  before  November  15th,  if 
possible.  If  no  early  rains  come,  then 
the  seed  should  be  drilled  in  the  dry 
ground  so  that  it  will  be  ready  to  ger- 
minate, when  the  rams  do  come,  and 
thus  have  a  chance  to  get  ahead  of  the 
weeds. 

Soil  Must  Be  Finely  Divided. 

The  principles  of  dry  farming  are 
very  applicable  to  California  wheat 
production.  The  conservation  of  mois- 
ture by  so  plowing  the  soil  that  it  will 
hold  the  moisture  and  by  so  harrow- 
ing, and  sometimes  mulching  the  top 
dirt,  that  the  moisture  will  be  re- 
tained, is  of  vital  importance. 

Plowing  loosens  up  the  soil  so  that 
It  becomes  like  a  sponge,  and  retains 
great  quantities  of  water.  Then,  by 
forming  a  blanket  or  covering  of  fine- 
ly pulverized  dirt,  over  this  reservoir, 
sufficient  moisture  is  retained  to  as- 
sure plant  growth  during  the  months 
of  April  and  May,  which  are  so  often 
without  rainfall. 

Certain  clay  soils  have  a  tendency 
to  form  hard  top  crusts  when  this 
blanket  is  too  finely  divided.  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  when  the  winter 
rains  are  very  heavy.  In  such  cases 
ft  is  necessary  to  harrow  the  land,  in 
the  early  spring,  and  even  if  some  of 
the  wheat  plants,  three  or  four  inches 
high,  are  destroyed,  the  remainder  of 
the  plants  are  so  much  benefited  that 
the  yield  is  very  materially  increased. 
The  Plow  Sole  Mnst  Be  Broken  Up. 

On  many  'farms,  the  plow  sole, 
formed  by  plowing  at  the  same  depth 
for  several  years,  becomes  such  an  es- 
tablished condition  that  one  does  not 
realize  the  damage  it  does  to  his  land. 
Practically  all  the  plant  food  and  mois- 
ture that  the  grain  receives  must  be 
obtained  from  the  soil  above  this  pan — 
neither  the  plant  roots  nor  water  will 
readily  penetrate  it. 

The  proper  procedure  is  to  break 
this  plow  so\e  up  so  that  a  larger  res- 
ervoir of  moisture  can  be  formed,  and 
more  plant  food  become  available. 

This  has  been  successfully  done  with 
a  Killefer  cultivator,  which  is  made 
up  of  a  number  of  chisel-shaped  teeth 
set  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees 
and  which  can  be  run  at  any  depth  de- 
sired. 

By  this  means  the  pan  is  broken  up, 
without  being  brought  to  the  top, 
where  it  would  interfere  with  the  for- 
mation of  a  covering  that  would  ef- 
fectively hold  the  moisture. 

Drainage. 

Too  little  attention  is  given  the  sub- 
ject of  drainage  in  California.  Large 
open  ditches  should  be  provided  to 
quickly  relieve  flood  conditions.  The 
repeated  flooding  of  any  wheat  lands 
means  the  loss  of  that  much  wheat. 
Drain  tile  are  almost  if  not  entirely 
unknown  to  the  wheat  rancher,  yet  in 
these  times  of  high-priced  grains,  ev- 
ery low  spot  should  be  properly 
drained  so  that  a  maximum  yield  could 
be  obtained. 

The  building  of  highways  and  rail- 
roads has  seriously  affected  the  natu- 
ral drainage  of  California  grain  lands. 
And  until  systems  of  drainage  canals 
and  ditches  are  developed,  our  lands 
will  have  many  wet  non-productive 
spots  that  otherwise  are  very  fertile. 
Elimination  of  Weeds. 

To    eliminate    most    weeds — Black  i 


.  McLeod,  S perry  Floor  Co.) 

Oats,  Sweet  Clover,  and  Morning 
Glory — requires  continued  and  earnest 
effort. 

1st — Seed  wheat  must  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned. 

2nd — The  method  of  summer  fal- 
lowing outlined  above  is  helpful,  es- 
pecially the  spring  plowing  and  har- 
rowing. 

3rd — Pasturing  summer  fallowed 
land  with  sheep  so  that  the  undesir- 
able plants  never  develop  beyond  the 
biossom  stage  is  often  very  necessary. 
With  Morning  Glory  and  some  weeds 
this  must  be  continued  for  two  years 
before  the  land  is  in  good  shape. 

4th — Black  Oats  can  be  plowed  un- 
der when  they  have  grown  three  or 
four  inches  high  in  loose  soil  after 
the  fall  rains. 

5th — Cutting  the  wheat  with  a 
binder  often  makes  it  possible  to  also 
cut  the  weeds  before  their  seeds  are 
mature  and  thus  prevent  the  infection 
that  is  caused  by  late  cutting  with  a 
combined  harvester. 

6th — Every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  combined  har- 
vester deposits  none  of  the  weed  seeds 
that  go  into  the  machine,  back  onto 
the  land.  « 


Alfalfa  Seed 


Our 
Seven 
Kinds 

of 
Alfalfa 
Seed 


BOMGERCER 
SEED  COMPANY 

MOOI5TO  ' 


That  Produces  a  Heavy  Growth 


What  kind  of  land  have  you?  Irrigation  not 
possible?  Is  your  land  heavy?  Is  it  sandy?  Is 
it  exceedingly  wet?    Then  be  careful  to  select 

seed  adapted  to  your  particular  conditions. 

Our  new  booklet  tells  you  what  kind 
of  alfalfa  seed  to  plant  to  get  the 
best    results    on    any    kind    of  land. 

It  is  a  compact  compendium  of  valuable  infor- 
mation for  the  alfalfa  grower,  and  points  the  way 
to  alfalfa  success.    The  booklet  is  sent  free  on 
request,  and  may  save  your  hundreds  of  doUars. 
Send  for  it  today. 


BEAN  Sprayers 

are  leaders  in  many  money-saving  ways. 
Dependable,  reliable,  efficient,  furnish- 
ing high  pressure  at  small  cost. 

Valves  will  not  rust  out  and  they  can 
be  cleaned  in  less  than  two  minutes  by 
one  not  experienced  while  the  engine  is 
running.  This  is  a  Bean  feature  worth 
investigating. 

Write  for  our  sprayer  catalog.  It  ex- 
plains 10  points  of  Bean  Supremacy.  « 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co 


138  W.  Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


Branches:  Los  Angeles,  Fresno 


:y  ✓/ 
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SU  LPHUR 

It  has  been  proven 
and  ho  recommend- 
ed by  the  University 
of  California  that 
if  you  sulphur  your 
Knipe  vines  and  or- 
chards (I  times  they 
villi  not  be  affected 
by  MILDEW  or 
RED  SPIDERS. 

ANCHOR  Brand 
Velvet  Flovrers  of 
Sulphur,  also 
EAGLE  Brand, 
Fleur  de  Soufre, 
packed  in  double 
sacks,  are  the  Huff- 
iest and  PUREST 
sulphurs  that 
money  can  buy;  the 
best  for  vineyards; 
the  best  for 
bleuchlKK  purposes,  LEAVING  NO  ASH. 

VENTILATED  Sublimed  Sulphur — 
Impalpable  Powder,  100%  pure.  In 
double  sacks,  for  Dry  Dusting  and  mak- 
ing Paste  Sulphur. 

For  LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION,  use 
our  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND  REFINED 
FLOUR  SULPHUR.  We  can  furnish 
you  this  Sulphur  at  such  a  low  price 
that  it  would  pay  you  to  mix  your  own 
solution  and  net  you  a  profit  equal  to 
the  amount  paid  out  In  labor  for  spray- 
ing your  orchard,  even  If  you  pay  your 
men  .f  t  per  day  for  making  the  solution 
and  applying  snme. 

To  create  additional  available  plant 
food,  drill  Into  the  soil  100  to  400 
pounds  per  acre  DIAMOND  "S"  BRAND 
POWDERED  SULPHUR,  100%  pure. 
This  has  increased  various  crops  up  to 
500%. 

Also  PREPARED  DRY  DUSTING 
MATERIALS,  Tobacco  Dust,  Dusting 
Sulphur  Mixtures,  etc.,  and  "Anchor" 
Brand  Standard  LIME-SULPHUR  SO- 
LUTION 33  deg.  Be.  Fungicides  and 
Insecticides.  Carried  In  stock  and 
mixed  to  order. 

Send  for  "ILLUSTRATED  BOOK- 
LET"; also  booklet  "NEW  USES  FOR 
SULPHUR."     Price-list,  and  Samples. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO 

«24  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

TELEPHONE  KEARNY  871. 


THE  BEST  SOURCE 

of  Nitrogen 
for  Citrus  Fruits  is 
NITRATE  OF  SODA 

because  of  its  instant  availability 
as  plant  food.  Growth  is  promoted 
immediately  after  the  application 
is  made. 

It  is  taking  chances  to  apply  any 
Nitrogenous  Fertilizer  which  is  not 
Immediately  Available  as  food  for 
plants,  because  of  the  tendency  to 
unduly  prolong  growth  and  to  de- 
lay maturity.  It  is  also  fatal  to 
apply  high-grade  fertilizers  too 
late. 

In  California,  on  alkaline  soils  or 
soils  having  alkaline  tendencies, 
apply  Nitrate  of  Soda  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  acid  or  super- 
phosphate. This  combination  will 
tend  to  diminish  any  black  alkali 
present. 

CHILEAN  NITRATE  COMMITTEE 

231  Douglas  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  Lime 


Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent 
Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pure. 
Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most   available   form.     Packed   in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  November. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Bawaiian  Islands. 
311  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEWS  NOTES  FROM  NEVADA. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  by  the  stock- 
men of  the  state  to  immediately  erad- 
icate the  rodents  of  the  state.  Some 
of  the  ranchers  venture  the  statement 
that  fully  as  much  forage  is  destroyed 
by  the  rodents  as  is  consumed  by  the 
livestock  of  the  state. 

The  snow  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Nevada  last  week  was  quite  heavy  for 
this  period  of  the  year.  Ranchers  are 
now  assured  of  water  for  irrigating 
and  stock  water  for  the  next  season. 
Sheep  began  to  move  to  the  desert 
ranges  immediately,  as  is  the  case 
each  year  after  the  first  heavy  snow. 

Farmers  near  Fallon  are  elated 
over  a  lower  freight  rate  to  Utah  and 
Idaho,  recently  granted  by  the  Rail 
Road  Administration.  A  rate  of  $6.00 
per  ton  is  in  effect  to  Ogden.  A  great 
many  thousand  tons  of  hay  will  be 
baled  and  shipped  out  of  the  project 
at  prices  ranging  from  $20.00  to  $21.00 
per  ton. 

Land  in  the  Rebel  Creek  section  lo- 
cated in  Humboldt  section  is  being 
rapidly  filed  on.  Within  the  past  year 
no  less  than  seventy-five  filings  have 
been  made.  No  less  than  twenty-five 
homes  will  be  built  this  year  and 
wells  sunk  for  irrigation.  In  many 
places  an  abundance  of  water  is  to 
be  found  at  20  to  25  feet. 

The  cutting  season  of  the  Verdi 
Lumber  Company  was  brought  to  a 
successful  close  on  account  of  the  re- 
cent heavy  snow.  General  Manager 
Nash  reports  19,000,000  feet  cut  dur- 
ing the  season,  which  is  the  high  rec- 
ord for  the  company.  The  season 
opened  March  23rd  and  ended  Decem- 
ber 3rd.  The  entire  force  comprises 
some  three  hundred  men. 

Next  year  will  be  one  of  great  pros- 
perity for  the  Nevada  flockmasters, 
for  fully  two-thirds  of  the  wool  clip 
has  been  contracted  at  prices  from 
50  to  51  cents.  In  some  instances  a 
substantial  advance  in  the  purchase 
price  has  been  made  without  interest. 
One  wool  grower  with  14,000  head  of 
sheep  sold  the  entire  clip  at  51  cents. 


FARMERS'  LEGISLATIVE  COMMIT- 
TEE. 


442-444  Sansome  St 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Agricultural  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, representative  of  producers' 
organizations  of  dairy,  livestock, 
poultry  and  eggs,  deciduous  and  cit- 
rus fruits  and  dried  fruits  and  nuts, 
has  been  organized  as  the  outgrowth 
of  a  suggestion  advanced  during  the 
recent  producers'  convention  at  Chico. 
Organization  of  the  committee  was  ef- 
fecter  last  week  at  a  meeting  in  San 
Francisco,  at  which  representatives  of 
agricultural  pursuits  were  present. 
The  purpose  of  the  organization  is  to 
secure  legislation  favorable  to  the  ag- 
riculturists of  the  state.'  Each  indus- 
try will  have  one  member  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

C.  C.  Teague  of  Santa  Paula,  presi- 
dent of  the  California  Walnut  Grow- 
ers' Association,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  committee,  and  G.  N. 
Pierce  of  Davis,  president  Of  the  Cali- 
fornia Almond  Growers'  Exchange, 
was  Vnade  vice-president. 

An  executive  committee  was  select- 
ed, consisting  of  the  president  and 
Vice-President  and  five  others.  They 
are  F.  B.  McKevitt  of  Sacramento, 
president  of  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors, H.  G.  Coykendall  of  San 
Jose,  manager  of  the  California  Prune 
and  Apricot  Growers,  Inc.,  G.  Harold 
Powell  of  Los  Angeles,  general  mana- 
ger of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange;  F.  H.  Wilson  of  Fresno, 
president  of  the  California  Peach 
Growers,  Inc.,  and  L.  A.  Nares  of 
Fresno,  representing  the  livestock  in- 
terests. Permanent  headquarters  will 
be  established  at  Sacramento. 

The  committee  as  named  is  repre- 
sentative of  fruit  and  cattle  interests. 
As  remarked  in  our  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  this  committee  was  designed 
to  represent  co-operative  organiza- 
tions in  all  lines  of  agriculture  and 
livestock,  as  well  as  general  organ- 
izations for  the  benefit  of  ranchers. 
Apparently  'such  organizations,  aside 
from  those  handling  fruit,  were  not 
in  at  the  December  12  meeting.  Our 
bean  growers,  alfalfa  growers,  honey 
producers,  poultry  men,  dairvmen, 
swinemen,  and  grain  men  are  not  rep- 
resented at  all  on  the  executive  com- 
mittee, but  it  is  probably  their  own 
fault. 


[This  is  one  of  a  series] 


Clean  ™« Safe 

These  are  requisites  in  spray  materials, 
They  are  practical  details  of  manufacture  and 
technique. 

ZENO 

Is  clean  to  handle,  safe  to  apply. 

It  will  not  hurt  the  hands  or  face  of  the  operator, 

Or  the  skin  of  horses. 

It  has  been  used  for  years  in  parks, 

On  tough  and  tender  trees  and  shrubs, 

Much  more  difficult  to  spray  than  orchards. 

It  is  used  to  control  scale,  aphis,  mealy  bug, 

Red  spider — to  clean  the  tree  of  black  smut, 

Moss  and  lichen. 

ZENO 

Is  an  internationally  used 

Miscible  oil  spray,  and  these  are  reasons  why 

It  has  proved  the  best  by  years  of  test, 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 

•  MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Eastbay  Chemical  Co*,  Inc. 

(formerly  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.) 

of  Emeryville  Station  [Oakland]  California 

T.  O.  McCLURE,  Director  of  Research 

[Zeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company, 
Exchange,  or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 


UNCLE  SAM  DEPENDS  ON  YOU 

Is  your  soil  producing  the  maximum? 
"BYRON  JACKSON"  PUMPS  are  built  to  meet  every  condition  of 
"supply  and  demand"  on  your  ranch. 


Write  us  your  conditions. 
New  Catalog  No.  60-A  for  the  asking. 

BYRON,  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


YISALIA 


Special  Prices  on  Second -Hand  Tractors 

Case  Tractor,  9-18  at  Fresno  $  700 

New  Case  Tractor,  10-18    1250 

Samson  Tractor  at  Porterville    700 

Baby  Holt  Tractor    .  700 

12-20  Yuba,  20-35  Yuba,  18-35  Yuba,  12-25  Yuba,  Baby 

Holt  Tractor  at  Orange    500 

Beeman  Garden  Tractor  :   150 

A.  F.  GEORGE  CO. 

1837  Merced  Street      -  -  -  Fresno 

200  North  Los  Angeles  Street  -  -  Los  Angeles 

Members  of  Tractor  and  Implement  Dealers  Ass'n 
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Organized  Farmers  Protect  Themselves 


The  Farm  Owners"  and  Operators 
National  Association  (Santa  Clara 
Unit)  is  making  preparations  to  in- 
crease its  already  large  membership 
by  launching  an  "Every  Farmer  a 
Member''  campaign.  The  trustees 
have  been  quietly  getting  their  plans 
perfected  for  a  systematic  canvass  of 
every  neighborhood. 

Organized  as  the  Farm  Owners'  and 
Operators'  National  Association  the 
farmers  will  never  engage  In  politics, 
but  they  will,  so  far  as  lies  in  their 
power,  demand  that  in  the  matter  of 
farm  legislation  and  farm  regulation 
»^e  industry  that  feeds  and  clothes 
the  country,  state  and  nation;  that 
pays  a  larger  share  of  the  co6t  of  gov 
ernment  than  any  other  single  indus- 
try; that  directly  engages  almost  half 
the  nation's  population,  must  be  given 
a  full  and  fair  representation. 

Farmers  on  State  Commissions. 

Of  all  the  various  commissions  in 
the  state  of  California — the  Railroad 
Commission,  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion, the  Harbor  Commission,  or 
any  of  the  various  other  com- 
missions— there  is  not  a  farmer  on 
one  of  them,  and  as  for  legislatures, 
(the  men  who  constitute  our  law 
making  body),  the  farmer  has  nothing 
to  say.  Organized  capital  controls 
our  finance.  Organized  professions 
control  our  laws.  Organized  business 
controls  our  market.  And  organized 
labor  is  seeking  to  control  our  em- 
ployees. For  all  these  the  farmer  fur- 
nishes their  only  visible  means  of  sup- 
port. They  represent  outside  of  the 
cities  approximately  one-half  of  the 
nation's  population,  one-half  of  the 
nation's  wealth,  one-half  of  the  na- 
tion's production  and  pay  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  county,  state  and  national 
government.  The  farmers  feed  and 
clothe  the  nation  and  yet,  through 
lack  of  organization  neither  the  farm- 
ing people  nor  their  interests  are 
given  consideration  or  representation 
in  business,  social  or  governmental 
affairs.  Therefore  it  is  vital  that  farm 
owners  and  operators  should  have  a 
county,  state  and  national  organiza- 
tion, or  a  clearing  house  along  broad 
lines  that  they  may  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  other  powerful  busi- 
ness, financial  and  industrial,  county, 
state  and  nation-wide  organizations 
that  have  properly  formed  to  promote 
their  respective  interests,  but  neither 
do  they  know  the  problems  nor  are 
they  greatly  concerned  as  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  farmer. 

Farmers*  Reserve  Bank. 

Organized,  the  farmers  may  dis- 
cover a  means  of  placing  themselves 
on  a  credit  parity  with  the  city  bor- 
rower. It  is  a  long  and  expensive 
journey  for  the  farmer's  paper  from 
the  country  bank  to  the  federal  re- 
serve bank,  and  the  borrowing  farm- 
er pays  the  fare  at  every  banking  sta- 
tion. 

Organized,  the  farmer  might  per- 
suade  the  government  to  convert  the 
federal  loan  bank  into  a  farmers'  re- 
serve bank,  and  through  the  country 
bank  deal  directly  with  the  farmers 
as  the  federal  trade  bank  through  the 
city  bank  deals  directly  with  the  city 
borrower. 

Road  Taxes  for  Roads. 

Organized,  the  farmer  might  be  able 
to  convert  California's  annual  twelve 
million  dollar  county  road  tax  from 
its  present  use  in  building  political 
fences  into  its  proper  use  of  building 
permanent  and  modern  roads  under 
the  supervision  of  an  experienced 
commissioner. 

The  farmers  are  entitled  to  respect 
and  consideration,  and  intend  through 
the  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  Na- 
tional Association  to  demand  and 
command  such  respect  and  considera- 
tion. 

Organized,  the  farmers  might  be 
permitted  to  participate  in  the  discus- 
sion and  settlement  of  the  farm  labor 
question,  a  matter  that  so  far  has 
been  handled  and  "man-handled"  by 
academic  agriculturists  and  city  labor 
leaders,  with  one  exception  as  noted 
recently  in  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

The  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators' 
National  Association  is  not  a  buying 
or  selling  organization.  They  are  or- 
ganized for  the  protection  of  property 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Pre**.) 


rights.  It  makes  no  difference  whether 
a  man  is  a  fruit  grower,  grain  grow- 
er, alfalfa  grower,  dairyman,  garden- 
er, cotton  grower,  cattle  raiser  or  any 
other  of  the  various  farm  industries. 

The  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators' 
National  Association  is  not  opposed  to 
labor  organizations  or  any  other  law- 
ful organizations.  Their  interests  are 
one  with  every  farmer  in  the  country. 
Farmers  are  organized  to  protect 
their  interests  as  labor  unions  are 
protecting  their  interests  by  organiza- 
tion. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Experiment  Station. 

One  of  the  first  questions  the  or- 
ganization took  up  at  its  first  meet- 
ing in  March  of  this  year  was  the 
securing  of  a  $150,000  appropriation 
for  a  deciduous  fruit  experimental 
station.  This  station  is  to  be  located 
in  Santa  (Mara  County,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  be  in  operation  by  January 
1st. 

More  Tuxes  on  Fruit  Trees. 

The  next  question  was  the  in- 
creased assessment  of  100  per  cent  on 
fruit  trees  by  our  county  assessor. 
All  know  that  this  tax  must  be  paid 
this  year.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  Na- 
tional Association  this  assessment  has 
been  changed  for  next  year  to  a  more 
equitable  basis. 

The  Tomato  Growers  have  asked 
the  Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  As- 
sociation to  take  up  the  Tomato 
Growers'  grievance  to  see  if  they  can 
collect  the  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars yet  due  the  growers  for  their  1918 
crop. 

Water  Meeting  December  20. 

The  next  step  of  the  association  is 
to  take  up  the  matter  of  water 
conservation  in  Santa  Clara  County. 
This  will  be  discussed  at  a  mass 
meeting  of  all  farmers  to  be  held  at 
2  o'clock  Saturday  afternoon,  Decem- 
ber 20th,  in  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of 
Commerce  building.  All  farmers  are 
invited. 

r»  mi  Labor  Bureau. 

Another  way  in  which  the  Farm 
Owners'  and  Operators'  National  As- 
sociation is  protecting  property 
rights,  especially  of  the  farmers,  is 
through  the  Farm  Labor  Bureau, 
which  it  is  conducting  in  the  San  Jose 
Chamber  of  Commerce  building.  Last 
season  this  bureau  supplied  to  the 
farmers  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
county  between  fifteen  hundred  and 
sixteen  hundred  workers  to  help  har- 
vest the  fruit.  This  alone  is  a  big 
item  along  the  lines  for  which  the  as- 
sociation is  organized.  Plans  are  now 
being  made  for  conducting  the  bureau 
on  a  larger  and  better  scale  next 
year. 

All  these  things  show  the  associa- 
tion is  accomplishing  the  object  for 
which  it  is  organized. 

Several  of  the  other  counties  have 
organized  with  a  large  membership, 
and  all  the  counties  are  in  stages  of 
organization.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
Farm  Owners'  and  Operators'  Na- 
tional Association  that  before  next 
harvest  all  the  counties  in  the  staU> 
will  be  organized. 


S.  GOVERNMENT  LOAN  FI  NDS. 


To  the  Kditor:  Is  there  a  fund  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment from  which  loans,  not  to  exceed 
eight  hundred  dollars,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  live  stock,  will  be  made  to 
former  soldiers? — R.  W.  F.,  Colusa. 

(Answered  by  Chairman  Klwood  Mead,  State 
Land  Settlement  Board.] 

"The  U.  S.  Government  has  not  pro- 
vided any  fund  of  the  kind  referred 
io.  Tbe  Mondell  Soldier  Settlement 
Bill  now  before  Congress  provides  for 
the  purchase  of  land  in  large  areas  so 
as  to  create  community  settlements  of 
not  less  than  100  persons.  This  land 
is  to  be  sold  on  long-time  payments. 
The  settler  is  to  be  loaned  $1200  to 
build  a  house  and  make  other  perma- 
nent improvements,  and  $800  for  the 
purchase  of  livestock  and  implements. 
The  bill  has  not  yet  come  before  Con- 
gress for  action,  and  there  seems  to 
be  considerable  opposition  to  its  pas- 
sage in  tbe  central  and  eastern  part 
of  the  country." 


THE  MONEY  THEY  

THINK  YOU'VE  GOT 

All  the  newspapers  say  all  the  farmers  have  all  the  money. 
And  all  the  yeggs  and  all  the  gangsters  and  all  the  other 
thugs  believe  them. 

They  think  you've  got  it,  whether  you  have  or  not.  And 
good  roads  and  gasoline — and  flivvers  waiting  to  be  stolen  at 
every  curb — have  put  the  farm  in  easy  striking  distance  of 
every  city  slum. 

Have  you  learned  the  war's  great  lesson — preparedness? 
For  you — and  your  family — that  means  the  ten-shot  Savage 
Automatic  Pistol.  Ten  shots — ten.  Its  length  of  barrel  and 
locking  of  breech  give  greater  penetration  and  accuracy  than 
other  pistols  of  the  caliber.  And  the  original  Savage  grip 
makes  you  point  it  ana  shoot  it  straight  as  instinctively  as 
you  point  your  finger— makes  you  shoot  it  straight  in  the  dark. 


(iet  a  Savace  at  your  dealer'H  today. 
You've  no  Idea  of  the  comfort  and  confi- 
dence it  will  five.  .32  calibre,  3%  inch 
barrel,  19  ounce*,  11  «hote,  »22 .00;  .380 
calibre.  1 1  ,  in.  Ii  barrel,  21  ounce*.  10 
»hot«,  $23.00.  For  full  description  write  ui. 


Savage  Arms  Corporation 

Sharon,  Pa.  I  TICA,  X.  T.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Kxecutlte  and  Export  Off  iced,  00  Church  Street,  N.  V.  C. 


EUREKA  Harness  Oil  gives  new 
life  lo  leather.  It  protects  leather 
from  decay  caused  by  sweat,  dust  and 
moisture.  It  keeps  harness  flexible. 
Rodents  dislike  it  and  avoid  Eureka 
oiled  leathers.  Eureka  saves  harness 
for  longer  service. 


Fl  IDE  If  A  HARNESS  Oil 


Standard  Oil  Company  (California) 


UTILITY 
TRAILERS 


Write 
Catalog 


I.0S  AX. I  I  IS  TKAILKR  CO. 
1888  Palmetto  St,  Lo»  Angeles. 


Model  O  2-Wheel  Trailer 
loaded  with  14  cases  of  eggs. 
Capacity  1000  lbs.  Body 
4x6  feet. 
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TO 


DECREASE 
H.  C.  L 


You  must 


INCREASE 
PRODUCTION 


Every  acre  of  your  farm 
should  be  made  to  pro- 
duce its  utmost.  This  can 
be  done  by  feeding  and 
strengthening  the  soil. 
It  must  be  supplied  with 
sufficient  of  the  elements 
necessary  to  produce  big 
crops. 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 


Are  scientifically  manu- 
factured to  meet  Califor- 
nia soil  conditions  and 
crop  necessities.  They 
are  made  from  animal 
products  containing  the 
necessary  elements  to 
feed  your  crops. 


Send  for  our  new 
Fertilizer  Booklet. 


Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


CONSERVE  THE  MANURE  PILE. 


(From  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture.] 

Even  in  California,  with  its  wealth 
of  rich  fruit  and  farm  lands,  annual 
j  losses  are  suffered  through  the  im- 
|  proper  care  of  manure,  waste,  and 
I  bedding  from  the  stables  and  pens.  I 
I  say  improper  care,  but  in  too  many 
I  cases  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  care 
whatever. 

I  If  the  farmer  could  be  shown  just 
j  how  much  he  lost  in  actual  cash  every 
year,  it  is  possible  that  more  atten- 
:  tion  would  be  given  this  important 
!  adjunct  of  successful  agriculture. 
I  However,  it  is  not  possible  to  com- 
I  pute  the  loss  in  cold  dollars  and  cents, 
I  but  it  is  possible  to  show,  in  a  way, 
:  how  these  losses  operate  to  his  detri- 
J  ment. 

:  First  we  must  get  down  to  the 
hard  fact,  that  no  matter  how  rich 
I  your  particular  holdings  may  be, 
I  there  comes  the  time  when  you  must 
|  renew  the  soil,  exhausted  of  its  ele- 
|  ments,  by  your  fruit  growing  or  farm- 
|  ing  operations. 

Barnyard  manure  cannot  be  dupli- 
;  cated  chemically  as  a  restorer  of 
j  wasted  energy  to  renew  the  soil  or 
I  build  up  the  orchard.  Hence,  you  are 
j  as  dependent  on  fertilizer  to  make 
i  your  farm  and  orchard  "go"  as  you 
;  are  on  oil  or  gas  for  your  motor  truck, 
j  Why  not  enjoy  the  maximum  100 
]  per  cent  of  value  from  your  "com- 


post" instead  of  permitting  a  large 
part  of  it  to  become  misapplied 
through  leaching  and  fermentation? 

There  are  large  items  involved  in 
the  improper  care  of  manure  which 
contribute  to  losses  in  money,  sick- 
ness and  death  from  typhoid  on  the 
farm,  and  which  are  the  prime  factors 
in  deliberately  putting  the  most  de- 
structive insects  into  your  farm  and 
orchard. 

The  open  manure  pile  in  its  pro- 
cesses of  fermentation,  by  heat  and 
odor  attracts  all  manner  of  unwelcome 
insects  that  instinctively  seek  its 
warmth  to  deposit  their  eggs,  with  the 
foreknowledge  that  their  brood  will 
be  perpetuated. 

Within  the  exposed  manure  pile 
may  be  found  the  housefly,  carrier  of 
typhoid  fever,  the  white  grubs,  the 
larva  of  the  fig-eating  beetle,  the 
wire-worms  and  countless  others, 
whose  careful  parents  have  placed 
them  there  in  the  form  of  minute  eggs. 
In  a  single  square  foot  of  soil,  where 
an  exposed  manure  pile  had  rested, 
the  writer  counted  as  many  as  300 
minute  white  grubs  (Lachnosterna 
sp.)  and  possibly  many  more  that  the 
eye  did  not  detect. 

On  the  average  ranch  or  farm  the 
open  manure  pile  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  entire  infestation  of 
houseflies  that  carry  the  filthy  germs 
to  pollute  the  milk  and  food  and 
spread  sickness  and  death  that  with 
ordinary  care  might  be  avoided.  Why 
not  store  your  stable  litter  and  man- 
ure in  a  tight  bin.  box.  or  pit?  Wood, 
metal,  or  concrete  will  answer.  Much 
of  the  value  of  stable  litter  is  lost 
through  the  dissipation  of  gases  and 
through  leaching.  This  may  partly 
be  avoided  by  providing  proper  stor- 
age receptacles.  Our  boats  go  to  far 
Chile  for  guano  in  bat  caves,  and  to  i 
the  bird  reservations  for  phosphates. 
Almost  pure  nitre!  The  experiment 
station  will  show  you  that  every 
chicken  on  the  farm  produces  ap- 
proximately twenty  pounds  of  waste 
high  in  nitre  content  each  year.  That, 
mixed  with  five  times  its  bulk  of 
earth,  is  a  valuable  dressing,  but  who 
conserves  it  properly.  There  is  an 
old  saw  that  "money  makes  the  mare 
go,"  and  we  know  that  "fertilizer 
makes  the  farm  and  orchard  go." 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  19*20  CROPS. 


To  the  Editor:  There  will  be  a  very- 
small  acreage  of  small  white  beans  in 
San  Luis  Obispo  County  next  year  on 
account  of  the  low  price  thfs  year. 
The  warehouses  are  full  of  beans, 
many  sacks  of  which  were  left  over 
from  1918.  There  will  be  a  large  acre- 
age planted  to  alfalfa  and  Melilotus 
alba.-  Harold  E.  Alley,  County  Com- 
missioner of  Horticulture. 


For  your  own  protection  order  ONLY 
Germain's  specially-selected,  proven, 
tested,  true-to-type  Hairy  Peruvian 
Alfalfa  Seed.  Our  supply  is  limited 
and  we  may  be  oversold  in  double- 
quick  time.  To  avoid  disappointment 
place  your  order  at  once.  Wire, 
phone,  or  write  for  a  reservation  of 
seed,  stating  amount  wanted — or  call 
personally  if  you  can.  Orders  will  be 
filled  as  received. 

Whether  you  intend  to  plant  now  or 
next  Spring,  we  advise  you  to  buy  your 
seed  now.  Increasing  demand  means 
inci  eased  prices. 

For  further  information  about  Ger- 
main's PROVEN  Hairy  Peruvian  Al- 
falfa, get  our  free  folder  and  booklet 
containing  30  testimonial  letters. 


Established  1571 

Seeds  Plant  Cot 

N.E.  Comer 
Sixth  s>  Main  Sts. 

Opp.  P.E.  Depot 

Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  NEW 

Beeman  Tractor 


After  years  of  experience  this 
new  Beeman  has  been  perfected  to 
meet  California  conditions.  It  has 
an  abundance  of  power.  All  work- 
ing parts  are  specially  protected 
against  dust  and  dirt  It  is  equipped 
with  tools  that  successfully  work 
California  soil- 

PRICE  $320 


W  rite  it>r  catalog  and  other  iu  formation. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO 


721  V»n  Xras  Xvem 


Shu  Francisco. 


In  the  face  of  rifling  costs.  I 
have  redueeo  engine  prices    By  in- 
creasing production ,  making  my  factory 
9  largest,  selling  direct  to  user  I  build 
engines  for  leas  and  give  you  the  benefit 

90  Days  Trial  CJS*V?T"« 

You  have  90  days  to  try  the  OTTAWA  and  you 
are  nrotrcted  by  my  liberal  ten  year  guarantee. 
Sz*>9  iw  to  22  HP  Cash  or  Easy  Ttrmt- 
I  make  engine  pay  for  ftself  while  you  use  it 

QTTAVflV 

Kerosene.  Gasol 
i  •  che»p«*t  fo< 

REE  syvs; 

special  rponwy 
Having  nrTj-*  arKl 
N*w  Vr*a  l*oolt 

nn»w«  Hf g  c&\ 

OTTAWA.  VaMMS 


$54 
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For  Orchard  Work 

"Caterpillar"  45  Tractor  han- 
dles bigger  loads  than  small 
tractors,  hence  doesn't  have  to 
work  as  close  to  trees.  Does 
considerably  more  than  two 
smaller  tractors,  does  it  faster, 
better,  cheaper,  with  one  en- 
gineer instead  of  two.  Handles 
easy,  turns  short,  and — it's  de- 
pendable.   Send  for  catalog  412. 

The  Holt  Manufacturing  Company 

t$lhtm,  Cal.,  P,tria,III.,LnJng*lii, 

Cml.,  PtrllanJ,  Ore.,  Sfian.,  Uaih., 
San  Franiittt,  Cat. 


Reg  U  S  Pot  Off 


YOUR  Automo- 
bile will  fur- 
nish  cheap  and 
efficient  power  for 
grinding  feed, 
sawing  wood,  Oil- 
ing  alio,  shred- 
ding corn  and  all 
'other  work  a  14  H.  P.  Gas  Engine  can  do. 
Our  Equipment  Fits: 
Ford  Overland  Hudson 

Fordson         Dodge  Reo 
Studebaker  Buick  and  others 

Simple  to  connect — does  not  harm  your  car. 
Get  one  NOW — hundreds  In  use — Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 

Write  for  Big  Free  Circular 

I  twrence  Auto  Power  Company 

W.  3rd  ST.       ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 


ORGANIC 


FERTILIZERS 

BUILT  FOR 
CALIFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send  for  Booklet.   "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells  You  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


PLANT  RICE 


If  you  would  start  right  consult  us. 
For  clean  seed  of  the  right  variety  see  us. 
Our  seed  is  free  from  wild  rice.  For  fur- 
ther information  consult  us.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  you  do  so  now. 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  S.  Spring  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


442-444  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TIRES 


LESS 


Perfect. new  tires, all  sires,  non-skid  or  plain, 
fabricorcord    Prepaid  on  approval.  8000  to 

10,000  Miles  Guaranteed 

30.000  Customers.   Catalog  Free.  Agents  Wanted. 

Servle*  Auto  Equipment  Corporation 
802  Service  Bids.,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 


AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

Demonstration  plots  of  Mariout  bar- 
ley are  being  laid  out  throughout  San 
Diego  county. 

The  1919  corn  crop  of  the  United 
States  is  valued  at  $3,934,234,000,  with 
a  total  production  of  2,917,450,000 
bushels. 

The  total  volume  of  important  farm 
crops  for  1919  was  $14,092,740,000.  the 
crop  reporting  board  of  the  U.  S.  Agri- 
cultural Department  has  announced. 

A  campaign  is  being  waged  in  Im- 
perial county  for  the  keeping  of  farm 
accounts  and  household  accounts, 
which  is  meeting  with  considerable 

favor. 

The  estimated  acreage  of  peas  in 
the  Imperial  Valley  is  as  follows: 
Brawley,  460;  Calipatria,  200;  West- 
moreland, 165;  Kimura,  40;  total,  865. 
The  estimated  production  is  85  cars. 

One  thousand  dollars  a  day  was  ex- 
pended in  the  campaign  for  eradica- 
tion of  ground  squirrels  in  California 
during  the  past  year,  says  G.  H.  Hecke, 
head  of  the  State  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

The  country's  wheat  crop  for  1919 
is  valued  at  $2,028,522,000,  with  an 
acreage  of  73,243,000  and  a  total  pro- 
duction of  940,987,000  bushels.  The 
total  production  of  wheat  for  1918 
was  921,438,000  bushels. 

The  production  of  sugar  beets  in  the 
United  States  this  season  is  6,396,860 
tons,  worth  $68,750,000,  as  compared 
with  a  production  for  1918  of  5,948,798 
tons,  valued  at  $59,494,000.  The  pro- 
duction of  sugar  is  6,396,860  tons. 

Imperial  county  voted  $1,500,000  for 
building  cement  highways.  The  Farm 
Bureau  has  appointed  a  committee  of 
one  director  from  each  supervisorial 
district  to  confer  with  the  County 
Highway  Commission  for  the  location 
of  these. 

The  supervisors  of  San  Bernardino 
county  have  appropriated  $1,000  to  se- 
cure an  assistant  farm  advisor  in  the 
county.  The  farm  home  department 
held  a  series  of  eight  hat-making  dem- 
onstrations during  the  month,  with 
an  attendance  of  128. 

The  Tulare  Register  says  the  big- 
gest crop  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
is  being  harvested  at  the  Tagus  ranch. 
For  the  past  month  pickers  have  been 
gathering  the  fluffy  white  bolls.  The 
860  acres  of  cotton  will  make  nearly 
a  thousand  bales,  judging  from  the 
yield  already  picked. 

Figures  on  some  important  United 
States  crops  this  year  are:  Oats — 
production,  1,248,310,000  bushels,  val- 
ued at  $895,603,000;  barley— produc- 
tion, 165,719,000  bushels,  valued  at 
$200,419,000 ;  potatoes  —  production, 
357,901,000  bushels,  valued  at  $577,- 
581,000;  cotton— production,  11,030,- 
000  bales,  valued  at  $1,977,073,000. 

The  following  is  the  revised  esti- 
mate of  onion  acreage  by  shipping 
points  in  the  Coachella  valley: 
Coachella,  1.200;  Thermal,  1,160;  In- 
dio,  300;  Mecca,  40,  making  a  total  of 
2^700  acres,  as  compared  with  790  for 
the  season  1918-1919.  Weather  condi- 
tions are  more  favorable  lhan  last 
year  and  practically  no  thrips  are 
present.    Crop  is  in  fine  condition. 

The  United  States  Grain  Corpora- 
tion has  released  for  milling  a  large 
quantity  of  California  soft  wheat  to 
make  bread  available  at  lower  prices. 
Millers  have  promised  to  co-operate  in 
putting  on  the  market  what  was 
known  as  "Straight  Flour"  at  a  price 
fixed  to  the  consumer.  The  prices 
named  are  $3.00  for  a  49-pound  sack, 
$1.55  for  a  24Vfc-pound  sack,  and  65 
cents  for  a  ten-DOund. 

Japanese  are  gaining  control  of 
some  of  the  most  fertile  and  largest 
ranches  and  farms  in  Yolo  county, 
according  to  figures  given  out  by  Dep- 
uty Assessor  C.  W.  Crutcher.  He  es- 
timates that  the  Japanese  control 
9,000  acres  in  the  county,  and  of  this 
acreage  they  have  actual  title  to  320 
acres.  The  records  of  the  assessor's 
office  show  that  3,114  acres  have  been 
leased  to  the  Japanese,  which  does 
not  include  5,000  acres  owned  by  the 
Alameda  Sugar  Company,  also  leased 
to  the  Japanese.  The  average  price 
paid  for  the  leased  land  runs  from 
$18  to  $35  per  acre. 


J2L 


"It  Digs 
Cellars" 


9 


"Look  at  that  blast! 
There's  a  day's  work  done 
with  a  bang.    How  long 
do  you  reckon  it  would 
have  taken  you  boys  to 
loosen  all  that  dirt  with 
pick  and  shovel,  eh?    There's  no  use  talking — 
when  you've  got  a  heavy  job  of  digging,  no  matter 
whether  it's  for  tree  planting,  post  holes,  ditches, 
or  cellars,  there's  nothing  in  the  world  that'll  beat 

HERCULES 
DYNAMITE 

I  never  knew  a  tenth  of  the  things  you  could  do  with  explosives 
until  I  sent  to  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.  for  their  book,  'Pro- 
gressive Cultivation'.  I'd  tried  dynamite  before  and  it  was  saving 
me  money  but  there  were  a  lot  of  tricks  in  the  game  I  didn't 
know  until  I'd  read  that  book. 

"No  matter  how  simple  blasting  seems,  boys,  there  nothing  like 
knowing  the  best  methods  to  use — the  methods  that  give  you 
the  maximum  result  with  a  minimum  of  expense  for  material 
and  labor — and  this  book  tells  you  all  about  them. 

"And  the  best  part  is  that  any  farmer  or  orchardist  can  get 
'Progressive  Cultivation'  free  if  he  signs  the  coupon  and  mails  it 
to  the  Hercules  Powder  Co." 

HERCULES  POWDER,  CO. 

1025      Chronicle  Building 
San  Francisco  California 

Hercules  Powder  Company,    1025  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Gentlemen:    Please  tend  me  a  copy  of  "Progressive  Cultivation." 

I  am  interested  in  dynamite  for  „ 

Name  .  ....  .  .  .  .. 

Address  :   .    


'i.  - 

MS 


IRRIGATING  PUMPS 


Single  Htat*  Motor  Drives  Tamp 


KROGH 


P|  |  \M  [><£  absolutely  hydrant Ically  and  automatically 
U  rVI  ST  water  balanced.    No  end  thrust  whatsoever. 

Also  DKRP  WKIX  TURBINE  PIMPH  foi  bored  weUs  iO-lneh  diameter  and  up. 

 Write  for  Bulletins——— 

1  ID  Beale  St.,  Baif  Francisco,  CaL 
Branch  Hales  Office  at  Los  Aarelas. 


KROGH  PUMP  &  MACHINERY  CO. 


Feed  the  Soil  and  the  Soil  Will  Feed  You 

We  manufacture  Complete  Fertilizers  of  all  kinds. 

The  oldest  established  and   largest   producers  of  Bone  and  Blood 
Fertilizers  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
Complete  and  up-to-date  Laboratory  for  Analysis  of  Soils. 
Analysis  and  advice  free  to  our  patrons.' 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

Office  444  Pine  Street,  San  Francisco 

Factories  in  San  Francisco  and  Oakland. 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


TRACTOR  DID  RUSH  JOBS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

In  plowing  subirrigated  land,  such 
as  may  be  found  in  all  irrigation  dis- 
tricts, the  furrow  horse  frequently 
mires  down  while  the  others  have 
good  footing.  Geo.  Kemp  of  Stanis- 
laus county  had  horses  last  summer 
trying  to  do  a  rush  job  of  putting 
in  beans  after  an  oat  crop  was  off. 
Water  to  irrigate  after  the  oats  was 
late  fn  coming,  so  it  was  necessary 
to  plow  soon  and  fast  after  irrigating. 
Mr  .  Kemp  seemed  unable  to  get 
horses  enough  to  get  the  plowing  and 
seedbed  preparation  done  in  time; 
but  in  his  efforts,  one  of  the  horses 
bogged  down  to  the  hocks  in  the  fur- 
row. Mr.  Kemp  got  a  12-20  wheel 
tractor  in  July  and  pulled  two  four- 
teen-inch  plows  four  inches  deep, 
running  one  wheel  in  the  same  fur- 
row without  bogging  in. 

Foolish  to  Mire  a  Tractor. 

Three  times,  however,  he  has  bogged 
the  tractor.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
power,  but  of  traction.  The  engine 
can  spin  its  wheels  and  then  of  course 
digs  in  where  footing  is  soft  or  sandy. 
Experience  has  taught  Mr.  Kemp  that 
"digging  in"  is  unnecessary.  It  is 
foolish  to  get  a  tractor  mired  down. 
In  almost  every  case  where  the  ma- 
chine gets  stuck,  the  implements  have 
"sucked  in,"  thus  making  too  much  of 
a  pull.  Just  as  soon  as  he  feels  the 
load  getting  too  heavy  on  soft  foot- 
ing and  before  the  wheels  begin  to 
slip,  Mr.  Kemp  stops.  He  unhooks 
from  the  fmplement  and  attaches  a 
long  chain  which  he  always  carries. 
The  tractor  is  run  a  few  feet  forward 
to  better  fresh  footing,  the  implement 
is  adjusted  for  less  depth,  and  the  trac- 
tor pulls  it  Cut. 

Having  plowed  69  acres  in  a  hurry 
this  summer  soon  after  irrigation,  Mr. 
Kemp's  idea  is  that  m  such  cases,,  or 
in  subirrigated  fields  where  some 
spots  will  always  be  too  wet  when 
others  are  dry  enough,  a  light  weight 
wheel  machine  fills  the  bill.  He  has 
had  no  experience  with  track-types. 
Having  worked  down  the  69  acres 
with  the  tractor  and  an  eight-foot 
double  drsk  going  over  some  of  it 
three  times,  he  says  that  a  six-foot 
double  disk  would  be  better  on  ac- 
count of  the  soft  and  sandy  places. 
There,  time  would  be  saved  by  having 
a  lighter  load.  That  hot  summer 
work  which  involved  long  days,  leads 
him  to  say  that  he  could  not  have 
done  the  same  work  in  the  same 
time  with  20  horses. 

Dry  Seeding  of  Grain. 

Smce  the  beans  were  taken  off,  Mr. 
Kemp  plowed  the  69  acres  and  double- 
disked  it  all,  before  the  recent  rains. 
He  followed  the  double-disking  close- 
ly with  an  eight-foot  grain  drill  so 
that  sixty  acres  were  planted  when 
the  rain  came.  Without  the  tractor, 
the  rain  would  have  cut  his  work  in 
two  and  would  have  delayed  seeding; 
or  else  it  would  have  prevented  any 
of  the  dry  plowing,  and  all  of  the  seed- 
ing would  be  still  to  do. 

After  all  of  this  work,  repairs  have 
cost  practically  nothing,  all  repair 
work  and  adjustments  having  been 
done  by  Mr.  Kemp  himself. 


PUMP  DOUBLES  ALFALFA  YIELD. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 
While  some  ranchers  waste  half  of 
the  alfalfa  growing  season  for  lack 
of  pnmps  to  supply  water  after  grav- 
ity irrigation  gives  out,  R.  M.  Diggs, 
whose  ranch  lies  above  King  City  in 
Monterey  county,  had  alfalfa  fields 
green  and  growing  the  last  of  October, 
and  other  green  alfalfa  fields  were 
being  browsed  by  his  cattle.  He  gets 
the  equivalent  of  two  or  three  cut- 
tings of  alfalfa  per  season  more  than 
others  in  the  same  county  whose  irri- 
gation plays  out  earlier.  That  means 
something  right  now  with  alfalfa 
land  selling  at  high  prices  and  alfalfa 
in  stiff  demand.  It  means  that  the 
pumps  pay  their  first  cost  and  cost  of 
operation,  and  help  Mr.  Diggs  pay  the 
high  cost  of  living  in  town.    He  has 


about  225  acres  of  alfalfa  solely  for 
his  beef  cattle. 

The  pump  system  which  keeps  the 
alfalfa  growing  consists  of  two  out- 
fits and  two  reservoirs.  The  big  out- 
fit pumps  3500  gallons  per  minute,  ac- 
cording .to  James  Perry,  who  has 
tended  it  for  the  past  three  years.  A 
single  centrifugal  pump  set  in  an  ex- 
cavation draws  water  from  half  a  ' 
dozen  wells  through  pipes  which  ra-  j 
diate  like  spokes  from  the  pump. 
Since  suction  lift  is  considered  to  re- 
quire more  power  than  the  push  lift 
above  the  pump,  it  is  located  about 
ten  feet  below  the  reservoir  water 
level.  'Twas  a  good  thing  this  sea- 
son, for  where  the  suction  should  be 
only  two  or  three  feet  at  this  location, 
it  pulled  down  to  22  or  23  feet  during 
the  past  summer. 

A  difficulty  is  frequently  experi- 
enced in  starting  the  pump,  however. 
Its  being  below  the  reservoir  water 
level  makes  necessary  a  foot  valve  in 
the  pipe  line  above  the  pump.  With 
pressure  on  the  valve  from  the  reser- 
voir, the  pump  churohs  fruitlessly  try  | 
ing  to  open  it  sometimes,  and  has  to 
be  speeded  up  "to  beat  the  band." 

After  it  is  open,  no  more  trouble  is  ' 
experienced  because  it  floats  in  the 
stream.    The  pump  is  kept  running 
almost  constantly  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber, inclusive. 


just  that  many  times  more  likely  to 
get  out  of  order.  Therefore,  one  made 
up  of  a  single  unit  is  most  desirable. 
It  must  be  reliable  and  provide  an  in- 
tense, penetrating  synchronized  spark 
under  all  conditions.  It  must  be 
sturdily  made  and  be  simple  in  de- 
sign. It  must  require  little  or  no  at- 
tention. 

Naturally  it  must  be  unaffected  by 
atmospheric  changes,  chemical  reac- 
tions, and  the  rack  and  jar  of  contin- 


uous and  rough  service.  The  only  ig- 
nition system  that  meets  these  re- 
quirements is  the  magneto.  The  lat- 
est 1920  passenger  car  designs  pro- 
vide for  "optional  ignition." 


The  Mohawk  Rubber  Co.  is  making 
certain  sizes  of  pneumatic  motor 
truck  tires,  and  will  have  a  complete 
line  as  'soon  as  the  present  increase 
in  factory  buildings  and  equipment  is 
finished. 


SIERRA  POWER  OUTFIT  LEASED. 


In  accordance  with  the  announce- 
ment made  recently  to  the  effect  that 
the  Sierra  and  San  Francisco  Power 
Company  contemplates  the  leasing  of 
its  operating  properties  to  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company,  the  Rail- 
road Commission  was  recently  asked 
to  approve  the  leasing  of  the  plant. 
The  Sierra  Company  claims  a  value  of 
$17,500,000  for  the  property  involved 
in  the  lease. 

The  terms  of  the  lease  are  as  fol- 
lows: Rental  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1920,  $50,000;  rental  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1921, 
$50,000;  rental  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1922,  $100,000.  For  each 
of  the  remaining  years  covered  by  the 
lease,  $150,000. 


AUTOMOBILE  IGNITION. 


An  automobile  ignition  system  hav- 
ing a  number  of  separated  units  is 
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Your  inquiries  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Our  engineering  department  is  at  your  service. 
Our  agencies  serve  the  entire  State 

Victory  Motor  Company 

NILES,  CALIFORNIA 


SELECTED  NORTHERN  WHITE  ASH  HANDLES 


DIM  TOGETHER  TO  STAY  TOGETHER 


They're  different  and  better  than 
any  other  shovel  on  the  market 


Send  for  booklet  on 
Scientific  Shoveling. 
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Turlock  District  to  Develop  Power 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  PreM.) 


Petitions  were  put  out  December  3 
in  the  Turlock  Irrigation  District  to 
obtarn  the  500  signatures  required  to 
call  an  election  regarding  a  bond  issue 
of  $4,108,000.  Part  of  this  is  to  help 
build  the  proposed  Don  Pedro  dam 
on  the  Tuolumne  river  about  20  miles 
above  the  present  La  Grange  dam, 
which  diverts  water  for  the  Turlock 
district  but  does  not  store  any  consid- 
erable amount.  The  dam  is  to  be  built 
jofntly  with  the  Modesto  district,  Tur- 
lock's  share  being  $2,570,000.  The  pro- 
posed Turlock  bond  issue  covers  this 
and  $510,000  for  drainage  work  and 
Turlock's  share  of  $420,000  in  the 
power  plant  to  be  located  near  the 
dam,  and  a  power  distribution  system 
for  the  Turlock  district,  which  will 
cost  about  $608,000.  The  dam  will  be 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  world,  and 
all  water  used  for  power  will  fall  about 
100  feet,  as  pointed  out  in  a  report  by 
Chief  Engineer  R.  V.  Meikle.  All  of 
th«  power  possibilities  of  the  dam  and 
its  250,000  acre-feet  of  water  storage 
will  be  required  for  future  needs  of 
the  district,  which  will  include  pump- 
ing for  both  irrigation  and  drainage. 
Temporarily  there  will  be  a  surplus  to 
sell.  Consulting  Engineer  A.  J.  WJley 
proposes  a  power  plant,  which  will 
develop  a  maximum  of  16,000  horse- 
power during  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year  when  power  demands  are 
greatest,  and  a  minimum  of  1,000 
horsepower  during  October,  Novem- 
ber, and  December  by  holding  back 


a  reserve  of  22,500  acre  feet  in 
lo-v  years.  Power  development  of 
th<;  Hetch-Hetchy  project  will  add 
4,f00  horsepower  to  this  minimum. 
Development  of  foothill  districts 
ev?ntually  will  require  3,000  horse- 
power, practically  all  of  which  will 
be  used  during  the  period  of  maxi- 
mum capacity.  There  are  300  wet 
spits  in  the  district  covering  50,000 
acres  where  the  water  level  is  less 
than  four  feet  from  the  surface  dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  irrigation  sea- 
son. Drainage  canals  are  bemg  pro- 
vided to  receive  this  water  and  power 
will  be  required  to  get  rid  of  it.  It 
is  safe  to  assume  that  2,000  farmers 
would  use  electric  power  if  they  could 
get  it  at  reasonable  cost.  Irrigation 
and  drainage  pumpfng  will  require 
power  continuously  for  six  months. 

For  an  irrigation  district  to  thus 
take  to  itself  the  development  of  elec- 
tric power  with  its  water  before  using 
it  for  irrigation  was  made  possible  by 
the  passage  of  a  law  introduced  in  the 
Legislature  last  spring  by  Assembly- 
man Miss  Esto  B.  Broughton  of  Mo- 
desto. The  Irrigation  District  direct- 
ors will  control  the  power  develop- 
ment, and  bond  issues  will  be  made  as 
heretofore  made  by  irrigation  dis- 
tricts. The  bond  election  will  prob- 
ably occur  in  January  or  February  as 
the  500  signatures  are  virtually  as- 
sured. A  hundred  copies  of  the  peti- 
tion were  taken  by  farmers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Farm  Bureau. 


Why  Change  Oil  in  Engines? 


A  campaign  to  call  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  changing  oil  in  motors 
every  so  many  hundred  miles  has 
been  advocated  by  M.  L.  Pulcher,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Federal  Motor  Truck  Company,  De- 
troit. Mich.  He  contends  that  failure 
to  change  oil  frequently  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  deterioration  of  motors. 
Mr.  Pulcher  points  out  that  there  is  so 
much  kerosene  in  gasoline  today  that 
it  has  a  tendency  to  run  down  past 
the  pistons,  get  into  the  lubricating 
oil  and  thin  it.  The  kerosene  cuts  the 
thin  film  of  oil  on  the  wearing  sur- 
faces of  the  pistons,  piston  rings  and 
cylinder  walls. 

With  the  film  of  oil  on  the  wearing 
parts  of  the  motor  broken,  friction, 
the  bugbear  of  motor  efficiency,  starts 
in.  The  pistons  work  up  and  down 
through  broken  films  of  oil  in  a  lubri- 
cating substance  that  has  lost  con- 
siderable of  its  richness  and  thick- 
•  ness. 

There  is  little  chance  of  changing 
the  quality  of  gasoline.  Therefore,  to 
prolong  the  life  of  the  motor  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  change  the  lubricat- 


ing oil -frequently,  possibly  every  500 
to  1,000  miles,  he  advocates. 

An  experiment  witnessed  by  Mr. 
Pulcher  recently  is  instanced  by  him 
as  proof  that  it  is  the  non-lubricating 
qualities  of  the  oil  that  damages  mo- 
tors. 

A  motor  was  brought  into  a  shop 
with  almost  .015  inches  wear.  The 
motor  was  ground  to  .020  inches  over- 
size, fitted  with  new  pistons,  put  on 
the  block  and  filled  with  good,  clean 
oil.  The  motor  was  then  run  contin- 
uously for  60  hours  and  during  this 
time  the  oil  was  changed  three  times. 

When  the  motor  was  taken  down  it 
showed  no  wear. 

The  motor  was  again  put  together, 
oil  was  taken  fvom  an  old  truck  and 
the  motor  put  through  the  same  60- 
hour  test  without  any  change  of  oil. 
It  showed  .005  inches  wear,  indicating 
that  It  is  the  non-lubricating  qualities 
of  the  oil  resulting  from  the  kerosene 
working  past  the  pistons  and  mixing 
with  it  that  cause  the  deterioration 
of  motors. 

The  age  of  a  motor  may  almost  be 
said  to  depend  upon  the  number  of 
times  the  oil  is  changed  in  it. 


Novel  Uses  for  Gas  Engines 

[Written  for  Pacifle  Rural  Press  by  Thou.  K.  Browne,  Stockton.) 


A  novel  use  for  gasoline  engine  of 
the  light  weight  type  (4HP)  is  shown 
in  its  use  for  power  on  a  silo-packer 
at  Meister's  Dairy  in  Sacramento.  It 
is  said  to  save  $30  a  day  in  labor 
costs.  This  engine  can  be  used  also 
for  chore  work  on  the  farm. 

Byron  Bearce  of  this  city  is  mount- 
ing light  weight  engines  for  power  on 
a  machine  for  boringholes  to  prepare 
for  blasting  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  planting. 

Miller  &  Lux  of  Los  Banos  are 
building  a  tule-cutting  machine  for 
use  in  their  canals  and  ditches, 
mounting  a  light  weight  engine  on  a 
small  barge  and  operating  cutting 
knives  to  clean  the  ditches  for  a 
better  flow  of  water.  Similar  ma- 
chines have  been  used  by  them  and 
others  with  much  success. 

The  Staten  Land  Co.  are  digging  po- 
tatoes this  year  with  several  machines 
drawn  by  horses  and  driven  by  auxil- 
iary light  weight  engines.  It  is 
claimed  that  they  can  harvest  three 
times  faster  than  by  hand  and  also 
avoid  the  great  losses  experienced 
every  year  through  leakage  caused  by 


careless  diggers  running  forks 
through  potatoes. 

The  high  prices  of  wheat  and  bar- 
ley served  to  induce  some  to  plant 
their  grains  in  light  soils,  where  It 
has  been  difficult  to  harvest  their  crops 
with  the  ordinary  machines.  The  light 
weight  engine  used  as  an  auxiliary 
drive  on  binders,  reapers,  and  head- 
ers has  enabled  these  growers  to 
properly  harvest  their  crops  in  a  most 
satisfactory  and  profitable  way.  There 
are  some  who  are  mounting  these  en- 
gines on  mowers,  making  it  conven- 
^ent  to  cut  at  any  period  of  even  the 
hottest  weather,  and  to  cut  the  heav- 
iest crops  with  a  reduced  cost  for 
wear  and  tear  on  machines  and  team. 


A  tractor  user  who  is  always  work- 
ing while  two  of  his  neighbors  are 
frequently  fixing  their  tractors  says 
their  troubles  are  largely  due  to  over- 
loading. 


In  buying  a  tracktype  tractor  it  is 
well  to  satisfy  yourself  that  the  track 
will  not  run  off  its  sprockets  in  turn- 
ing corners.  Some  do  and  some  do 
not. 


*  ABSORBER  ^ 

ord 


Makes  a  Ford  even  Better 


On  Front  Springs 

QordStaeti 


On  Rear  Springs 

$18.50  £ 


Desirable 
territory 
open  for  live 
dealer*. 
Write  for  our 
proposition. 


You  know  the  enjoyable,  thrilling:  sea- 
sation  of  gliding  over  the  ocean  swells 
in  a  graceful  power  boat — it  seems  as 
if  you  are  just  floating  thru  space 
with  no  abrupt  jerks  or  sudden  jolts. 
Your  car  equipped  with  Ploat-a-Pord 
Shock  Absorbers  will  ride  with  that 
same  ease  of  motion — no  jolts,  no 
bumps,  no  side  jerks — will  glide  along 
"like  a  boat  riding  the  swells" — every 
road  a  boulevard. 

Two  tested  steel  valve  springs  check 
the  downthrust  of  bumps,  while  the 
third  absorbs  the  upthrust  of  the  re- 
bound. They  are  adjusted  to  elim- 
inate side  jerks.  They  are  attached 
to  the  Ford  springs,  both  front  and 
rear,  without,  boring  a  single  hole  in 
frame  or  axle. 

Try  a  set — convert  your  Ford  into  a 
"land  yacht."  If  they're  not  entirely 
satisfactory,  we'll  cheerfully  return 
your  money. 

The  General  Service  Co. 

Fifteenth  and  Hope  Streets 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


\^  J  TttAcron 


The  OilPull  Is  a 
Real  Belt  Machine 

A  perfect  system  of  automatic 
speed  control  insures  power  un- 
der all  load  conditions.  Con- 
sider these  points  also — 

—  large  diameter  belt  wheel 
mounted  directly  on  crankshaft. 

—  simple  and  positive  clutch. 

—  patented  shifting  device  on 
front  axle  which  allows  ample 
belt  clearance  between  front 
wheel  and  frame  with  no  sacri- 
fice in  general  design. 

We  build  4 sizes—  1 2-20, 1 6- 30, 
20-40  and  CO-60  H.  P.  Write 
for  OilPull  catalog. 

ADVANCE -RUMELY 
THRESHER  CO. ,  Inc. 

17-19  M.ia  Stmt      Su  Fiucbeo.  C.lif. 


RHUBARB = 

PI  A  "NTT  NOW  Growers  makin*  $1000 
X  1  iiuH   and    over    per  acre 

annually.  Splendid  result*  in  six  months. 
Special  price*  for  Immediate  planting.  Also 
berries  and  small  fruit,  etc  Write  to  the 
originator,  4.  B.  WBONEB,  Bhubarb  and 
Berry  Specialist,  Pasadena.  Calif. 


442-444  Sanson*  St 
San  Fran  rise©,  CaL 
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PREPARING  YOUR  BEANS  FOR 
MARKET. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

It  ?s  the  writer's  privilege  to  eat 
beans  about  five  times  a  week  on  the 
average.  These  beans  do  not  have 
adobe  in  them.  It  is  our  privilege 
also  to  see  the  beans  harvested,  and 
in  the  warehouses.  There  is  usually 
more  or  less  adobe  in  them.  This  is 
generally  a  matter  of  careless  han- 
dling. The  dirt  must  be  taken  out  on 
the  road  to  the  consumer  and  some- 
body pays  the  cost.  Fortunately,  a  ma- 
chine is  in  use  that  does  thrs  part  of 
the  work  rapidly.  All  beans  have  to 
go  through  it  because  of  the  careless 
harvesting  of  some  of  them. 

Such  a  machine  is  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  T.  M.  &  G.  warehouse 
in  Turlock,  Stanislaus  county,  as 
shown  the  writer  by  C.  W.  Kinney, 
who  has  charge  here.  From  a  hopper, 
the  beans  slide  over  sloping  rollers 
placed  close  together  so  they  catch 
the  dirt  while  the  smooth  beans  slide 
over  and  off. 

There  is  always  more  or  less  chaff 
and  light  straw  among  beans  as  they 
come  from  the  thresher,  and  many  of 
the  beans  are  split  into  halves.  To 
clean  these,  they  are  elevated  to  the 
top  floor  and  dropped  onto  shaking 
sieves  after  an  air  blast  has  blown 
over  the  falling  beans.  Light  stuff 
separated  by  the  screens  is  disposed 
of  through  a  separate  chute.  The 
beans  then  drop  into  another  more 
complicated  sieve  cleaner  and  grader 
wh'ch  takes  out  the  splits.  Those  that 
go  through  the  various  screens  are 
run  by  separate  chutes  to  half  a  dozen 
sackers. 

Bean  Polishers. 

Red  Mexicans  here  and  white  beans 
elsewhere  are  improved  greatly  in  ap- 
pearance by  running  through  a  pol- 
isher, of  which  there  are  two  in  this 
plant.  The  polisher  is  a  cylinder 
through  which  a  screw  forces  beans 
and  sawdust  upward  until  the  beans 
are  well  polished.  The  sawdust  drops 
away  through  a  screen  and  the  beans 
drop  to  a  portable  sacker  and  weigher. 
This  is  rolled  under  whichever  bin  is 
to  be  packed  and  the  beans  are 
dropped  first  onto  the  scale.  This 
trips  into  the  sacker  any  weight  for 
which  it  is  adjusted,  so  the  packed 
sacks  are  of  uniform  weight.  Any 
beans  which  need  recleaning  can  be 
turned  into  other  elevators  to  be  run 
through  additional  cleaners. 

Freventlnp  Weevils  In  Beans. 

The  writer  once  raised  a  crop  of 
beans  which  turned  out  to  be  buggy. 
The  weevils  showed  up  bad  before  we 
found  prices  showing  up  good,  so  we 
couldn't  sell  any  of  them.  There  are 
others  to  this  day  who  lose  in  a  sim- 
ilar way.  The  best  insurance  policy 
against  such  loss  is  fumigation  as 
soon  as  possible  after  threshing.  Mr. 
Kinney  showed  us  the  T.  M.  &  G. 
fumigator.  It  has  three  compart- 
ments, each  with  a  capacity  of  a  car- 
load. The  sides  are  double  boarded 
with  building  paper  between  and  roof- 
ing paper  overhead  to  make  it  air- 
tight. The  sacked  beans  are  piled  up, 
not  too  tightly  together,  and  about 
seven  gallons  of  carbon  bisulphide  are 
poured  into  as  many  earthenware 
crocks  distributed  over  the  pile.  The 
door  Ts  locked  for  24  to  36  hours  and 
the  carbon  bisulphide  evaporates.  The 
beans  are  then  safe  for  the  entire  sea- 
son. Growers  are  charged  $2.75  per 
ton  for  the  service  and  extra  handling. 
Some  growers  do  not  have  beans  fumi- 
gated at  all,  and  others  fumigate  just 
before  shipping,  but  neither  course  is 
as  safe  as  immediate  fumigatfon. 


Thirty-four  Tuolumne  county  far- 
mers have  asked  the  Railroad  Commis- 
sion to  order  the  Sierra  and  S*n 
Francisco  Power  Co  to  pay  them  in  ir- 
rigation water  for  work  they  propose 
to  do  in  repairing  rhe  Columbia  Cana'. 
so  it  will  supply  enough  water  f<-r 
ineir  lands. 


Rice  land  near  Nelson,  Butte  count}-, 
is  selling  low.  An  estate  Of  2272 
acres  is  being  sold  at  $110  i>er  aero 
through  the  court. 


Heavy  rains  in  Arkansas  and  *  ouis- 
lana  sprouted  as  much  as  20  per  cait 
of  the  unthreshed  crops  in  some  cas<  s. 


Illustration  shows  Case  I  0-1 8  Kerosene 
Tractor  pullinz  2-bottom  Orand  Detour 
Plow. 


Remember  This  Trade  Mark 
as  Well  as  the  Name  ofT 


The  world-famous  trade 
mark  of  the  Eagle  on  the 
Globe  identifies  all  ma- 
chinery manufactured  by 
the  J.  I.  Case  Threshing 
Machine  Company. 


Now,  here's  a  straightforward,  heart-to- 
heart  statement  of  why  you  should  know 
what  this  trade  mark  means  to  you — why 
you  should  give  preference  to  farm 
machinery  on  which  it  appears. 

You  know  the  advantage  and  value 
of  experienced,  reliable  farm  help — 
the  kind  you  can  depend  on  through 
"thick-and-thin;"— the  kind  that 
"sticks"  the  year  round  if  you  need  it! 

That's  exactly  what  you  get— in 
mechanical  form  —  when  you  buy 
machinery  built  by  this  company  and 
bearing  the  good  old  trade  mark  of 
the  Eagle  on  the  Globe. 

This  company  has  been  building 
superior  machines  for  farmers  for 
77  years — probably  long  before  you 
were  born  !  Often  our  machines  have 
been  a  little  higher  in  price  than 
others;  but  you  could  bet  your 
bottom  dollar  on  their  depend- 
ability in  "a  pinch;" — on  better 
work  and  more  of  it  and  over 
a  long  period  of  years. 

Look  for  the  trade  mark  of  the  Eagle 
on  the  Globe  on 

Kerosene  Tractors         Steam  Tractors 

Threshers 
Steam  Rollers  Baling  Presses 

Silo  Fillers 
Rock  Crushers  Road  Graders 


9,000  dealers  and  31  branch  houses  throughout  the  United  States 
will  take  care  of  you  in  the  matter  of  sales,  service  and  supplies. 
Apply  to  any  of  them  for  detailed  information,  or  direct  to  us. 

J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Dept.  V   12  RACINE,  WIS.,  U.  S.  A. 
Making  Superior  Farm  Machinery  since  1842 


NOTICE: 
We  want  the  public  to  know  that 
our  plows  are  NO  T  the  plows  made 
by  the  J.  I.  Case  Plow  Works. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
235  15th  St.   Phone  4433 


LOS  ANGELES 
164-8  N.  Los  Angeles  St.  Phone  06437 
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Fertilizers  and  Fertilization-VHI 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tresis  by  Dr.  C.  B 
teriology,  I'niverB 

[Note — The  article  on  "The  Importance  of 
Sulphur,"  page  286  of  our  issue  of  August 
30.  was  No.  VII.  of  this  series,  though  proper 
caption  was  omitted. — Editor.] 

Relation  of  Lime  to  Soil  Activity. 

When  the  chemist  speaks  of  lime, 
he  means  calcium  oxide;  when  the 
farmer  speaks  of  lime,  he  means 
burnt  lime  or  quick  lime  (calcium  ox- 
ide), hydrated  lime  or  water-slaked 
lime  (calcium  hydrate),  ground  lime- 
stone, oyster  shells  or  similar  material 
(calcium  carbonate).  Frequently  the 
farmer  also  includes  gypsum  under 
the  head  of  lime  materials,  but  that  is 
indefensible  for  several  practical  rea- 
sons which  we  need  not  discuss  here. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  materials  in- 
cluded by  the  farmer  under  the  term 
"lime"  not  only  contain  in  common 
the  element  calcium,  but  they  all  fur- 
nish, when  mixed  with  the  soil,  smaller 
or  greater  quantities  of  hydroxyl  ion, 
which  is  the  alkaline  factor  in  chem- 
ical substances.  It  is  the  factor  which 
neutralizes  acid,  and  hence,  is  the  op- 
posite of  the  hydrogen  ion  or  acid-pro- 
ducing factor. 

Reasons  foi  Lime  materials. 

In  the  literature  on  soils  and  fer- 
tilizers, you  will  find  the  following 
reasons  given  for  the  importance  of 
lime  materials  in  agriculture: 

First — They  contain  the  element  cal- 
cium, which  is  essential  to  plant 
growth. 

Second — They  contain  the  alkaline 
factor  above  described,  which  neu- 
tralizes acidity  in  soils. 

Third — They  exert  a  coagulating  ef- 
fect on  the  colloidal  components  of 
soils,  tending  to  make  them  form  ag- 
gregates, and  hence,  to  give  the  soil 
a  looser  and  more  friable  character. 
This  is  of  importance  principally  in 
heavy  clay  soils  which  need  physical 
improvement. 

These  reasons  are  generally  predi- 
cated on  the  fact  of  the  rapid  leaching 
of  calcium  from  soils  and  on  that  of 
the  growing  tendency  toward  an  acid 
condition  which  characterizes  them. 
In  connection  with  the  first  reason 
given,  of  course,  only  calcium  salts 
can  be  considered.  The  other  two  rea- 
sons, however,  do  not  necessarily  im- 
ply the  use  of  calcium  compounds, 
since  many  other  substances  can  dis- 
place them  for  the  purposes  in  ques- 
tion. The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  how- 
ever, that  lime  materials  are  the 
cheapest  and  most  abundant  of  any  of 
the  materials  which  might  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  second 
and  third  reasons;  and  among  the  cal- 
cium compounds  which  might  be  ef- 
fective from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
first  reason,  they  are  likewise  the 
cheapest  and  most  feasible  .to  use. 

The  text  books  usually  add  that 
nearly  all  soils  contain  enough  of  the 
essential  element  calcium  for  all 
plant  needs,  either  in  available  or  in 
insoluble  form;  and  that  therefore 
lime  materials,  agriculturally  consid- 
ered, are  important  chiefly  because  of 
their  tendency  to  neutralize  soil  atcid- 
ity  and  to  improve  the  physical  con- 
dition of  heavy  soils.  It  is  chiefly 
because  of  the  assumption  that  suffi- 
cient calcium  is  found  in  most  soils 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  plants,  that 
lime  materials  are  not  classed  with 
fertilizer  materials.  In  any  event,  the 
specific  effect  of  calcium  or  of  its  ab- 
sence on  the  appearance  and  quality 
of  plant  growth,  if  such  exist,  is  not 
known  any  more  than  that  of  phos- 
phorus and  potassium,  which  are  dis- 
cussed in  more  detail  in  another  mem- 
orandum. 

Soil  Acidity  and  Lime. 

A  soil  is  acid  when  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderance of  acid  over  alkaline  sub- 
stances in  it.  Or  to  put  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  chemist,  a  soil  is  acid 
when  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  ion  in 
it  exceeds  that  of  the  hydroxyl  ion.  A 
soil  is  alkaline,  of  course,  when  the 
opposite  is  true.  Acid  soils  are  widely 
scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  but 
are  much  more  numerous  in  humid 
than  in  arid  regions.  Acidity  is  usu- 
■  My  accumulated  in  soils  due  to  thr 
removal  of  alkaline  materials  from 
them  through  leaching  processes,  as- 
similation by  plants,  and  through  the 


Lipman,  Professor  of  Soil  Chemistry  and  Bae- 

lly  or  California.) 

addition  of  soil  amendments  or  fertil- 
izers which  leave  acid  residues  (like 
ammonium  sulphate). 

It  has  been  shown  to  be  true  by  ex- 
periment that  calcium  bicarbonate 
disappears  rapidly  from  soils  through 
leaching,  that  the  acidity  under  these 
condftions  keeps  increasing,  and  that 
with  such  increase  of  acidity  plant 
growth  on  such  soils  becomes  poorer 
and  poorer  as  year  follows  year. 
Moreover,  the  application  of  lime  un- 
der such  circumstances  improves  the 
soil  as  a  crop  medium  in  nearly  all 
cases.  Superficfally,  therefore,  it  ap- 
pears that  acidily  as  such  or  the  acid 
ion  is  the  factor  in  acid  soile  which  is 
injurious  to  plant  growth.  This,  fn- 
deed,  will  be  found  to  be  the  view  ex- 
pressed in  practically  all  soils  litera- 
ture. As  in  everything  else  in  soil 
problems,  however,  the  obvious  expla- 
nation for  soil  acidity  is  not  necessa- 
rily the  correct  one,  as  recent  investi- 
gations by  Hoagland,  Couner,  Hart- 
well,  and  Truog,  among  others,  have 
demonstrated.  Hoagland  has  given 
the  most  careful  and  painstaking  con- 
sideration to  the  planning  and  execu- 
tion of  an  experiment  to  determfne  the 
effects  of  alkalinity  and  acidity  on 
plants.  The  results  of  his  experiments 
were  briefly  as  follows: 

Using  the  barley  plant  and  employ- 
ing solutions  whose  acidity  and  alka- 
linity were  ingeniously  adjusted 
through  the  employment  of  series  of 
acid  to  alkaline  phosphates,  he  showed 
that  the  barley  plant  remains  unin- 
jured by  much  larger  amounts  of  acid 
than  those  found  in  very  ac'd  soils  in 
which  the  growth  of  the  same  plant 
is  inhibited.  On  the  other  hand,  and 
of  less  direct  interest  here,  Hoagland 
found  that  relatively  slight  excesses 
of  alkalinity  or  hydroxyl  ion  were  very 
injurious  to  the  barley  plant. 

Acidity  Considered. 

These  results  indicate  that  acidity 
itself  is  not  the  cause  of  injury  to 
plants;  and  we  are  obliged,  while  rec- 
ognizing as  we  have  for  a  long  time 
the  method  of  ameliorating  soil  acidity, 
to  seek  some  other  explanation  than 
the  commonly  accepted  one  for  the  in- 
jurious effects  whTch  accompany  it. 
Some  of  the  investigators  above,  named 
;nd  others  have  put  forward  tentative 
explanations  for  the  cause  of  the 
trouble.  One  explanation  is  that  solu- 
ble aluminum  and  iron  salts  are  found 
in  considerable  quantfty  in  acid  soils 
ind  that  they  are  toxic  to  plants, 
hence  the  undesirable  nature  of  soil 
icidity.  The  reason  for  the. presence 
of  soluble  aluminum  and  iron  salts  fn 
acid  soils  and  their  absence  in  harm- 
ful quantity  in  slightly  alkaline  soils, 
probably  is  that  those  substances  are 
precipitated  in  the  hydrate  form  in  the 
presence  of  free  hydroxyl  ion  and 
hence  rendered  inactive.  Another  ex- 
planation is  that  the  calcium  of  -the 
soil  solution  is  rendered  unavailable 
by  the  acidity  present,  or  an  actual 
lack  of  calcfum  may  characterize  such 
solutions.  A  third  explanation  is  that 
other  elements  besides  calcium  and  in- 
cluding nitrogen  may  be  rendered  less 
available  in  the  soil  solution  in  the 
presence  of  acidity  and  that  may  be 
he  cause  of  the  injurious  nature  of 
soil  .acidity  and  of  its  amelioration  by 
Mme  applications.  It  can  readily  be 
seen  that  a  lime  application  might  in- 
duce any  or  all  of  such  changes  and 
possibly  others  besides.  Until  one  of 
these  explanations  proves  correct  or 
some  other  explanation  is  advanced 
which  will  explain  the  problem  beyond 
question,  we  must  simply  regard  the 
lime  and  soil  acidity  situation  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Soil  acidity  accompanies  or  is 
accompanied  by  conditions  in  the  soil 
solution  or  soil  which  are  Inhibitory 
to  the  best  growth  in  such  soil  of 
many  common  crop  plants. 

(2)  The  inhibitory  factor  is  prob- 
ably not  the  acidity  or  free  hydrogen 
concentratfon  itself,  but  side  effects 

lduced  by  it. 

(3)  Whatever  the  nature  of  the  in- 
hibition induced  indirectly  by  acidity,  it 
seems  clear  that  liming  of  such  soil 
with  sufficient  lime  will  largely  or 
wholly  overcome  the  difficulty. 


We  Manufacture   Leveleri   for   Any  Power  from   6  Horses   to  a   75   n.  P.  Tractor 

A  Schmeiser  Leveler 


WILL  WORK  WONDERS  ON  YOUR  FARM 


Moving  immense  amounts  of  dirt  daily,  and  working  on  ground  too  tough  for 
horses  and  Fresnos  to  tackle.  SCHMEISER  POWER  LAND  LBVBLERS  are  now  being 
used  with  utmost  success  by  a  great  many  ranchers,  large  and  small — also  by  con- 
tractors—saving their  owners'  time,  labor  and  money. 

So  extremely  simple,  a  child  could  operate  one.  as  a  simple  twist  of  the  wrist  raises 
and  lowers  the  bucket  or  holds  it  stationary,  as  the  case  may  require. 

A  GREAT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Every  road  district  should  own  one  of  these  machines  for  constructing  roads.  They 
will  cut  down  the  high  places  and  make  fills  quicker  and  cheaper  than  by  any  other 
known  method. 

YOU  SHOULD 

send  for  our  latest  catalog.  J-600,  which  is  full  of  interesting  information 
on  Labor  Saving  Devices  and  machines  for  moving  the  earth. 

F.  T.  BRILES, 
Southern  California  Agent. 
214  No.  Los  Angeles  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 


12  Mechanic  Street, 


DAVIS,  CAL. 


Mohawk  Is  a  Quality  Tire 
Through  and  Through 


A  little  quality  in  anything  is  bet- 
ter than  no  quality  at  all. 

But  quality  clear  through  is  best 

Mohawk  tires  do  not  provide  you 
with  quality  Just  "here  and  there" — 
they    nre    qunlfty-bullt  throughout. 

The  extra  ply  of  fabric  you  find  in 
fnost  sizes  of  Mohawk  Tires  is  one 
evidence  of  quality.  The  pure  rubber 
used  in  Mohawks  and  the  generous 
quantity  of  It  is  another. 

The  total  absence  of  "fillers" — 
rosin,  whiting,  glue,  shoddy,  re- 
claimed  rubber — Is  still  another. 

But  not  only  are  the  materials  In 
Mohawks    quality    materials  —  the 


building  of  them  Is  based  on  quality, 
too. 

Mohawk  Tires  are  hand-made. 
They  are  made  by  vqteran.  expert 
tire  builders.  Machinery  and  leas 
,  skilled  workmanship  would  be  leas 
expensive  —  but  would  also  lessen 
the  quality  and  Mohawk  builders 
will  not  lessen  quality. 

Eighty-five  out  of  a  hundred  motor-- 
Ists  who  use  Mohawks  will  buy  no 
other  make  of  tire.  They  know  that 
Mohawk  Tires  are  quality  tires  clear 
through — ancl  consequently  show  no 
deterioration  and  give  longer,  more 
faithful  service. 


riain  or  ribbed  Cord  or  fabric  Tires  and 
an  extra  ply  hand-made  Ford  size,  too. 
Good  dealers  everywhere  carry  Mohawks. 


MOHAWK  RUBBER  COMPANY,  AKRON.  OHIO 

Branch:  1436  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MOHAWK  ~Q»*g*ti  Tl  RES 
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With  the  benefits  of  liming  thus 
clearly  demonstrated  for  many  of  our 
crops  on  acid  soils,  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  lime  to  use  arises.  This 
question  cannot  as  yet  be  answered 
definitely.  For  practical  purposes 
from  two  to  four  tons  of  ground  lime- 
utone  may  be  considered  a  good  appli- 
cation and  even  one  ton  and  less  may 
be  used  with  profit  where  soils  are 
distinctly  acid.  Practical  measure- 
ments of  soil  acidity  are  qualitative 
merely  and  are  made  with  litmus  pa- 
per, a  test  which  any  county  agent  or 
intelligent  farmer  may  employ  with- 
out difficulty.  The  only  scientific  way 
to  determine  soil  acidity  is  by  means 
of  the  hydrogen  electrode,  which 
gives  a  measure  of  the  free  hydrogen 
ion  present  in  a  soil.  Calcium  oxfde 
or  calcium  hydrate  containing  equiva- 
lent quantities  of  calcium  to  those  in 
the  tonnages  of  calcium  carbonate 
above  recommended,  may  be  employed 
on  acid  soil  whenever  prices  warrant 
it.  This  question  is  almost  wholly 
one  of  cost  of  the  application,  and 
science  shows  no  other  necessary 
•qualifications. 

If  one  of  the  explanations  above 
given  for  the  effects  of  soil  acrdity  and 
liming  is  correct,  calcium  may  have  to 
be  considered  on  a  par  with  nitrogen, 
phosphorus,  and  potassium  in  its  im- 
portance as  a  plant  food  element,  and 
."s  a  substance  necessary  as  an  appli- 
cation on  many  soils.  The  differences 
in  cost  of  these  different  mateVials 
constitute  a  minor  factor  in  this  con- 
nection. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  h"me 
for  improving  the  physical  condition 
of  heavy  soils  (clay),  calcium  oxide 
and  calcium  hydrate  are  best,  because 
they  act  more  quickly  than  calcium 
carbonate,  but  the  latter  m  large 
quantities  may  be  used  advanta- 
geously.   

LARGE   BARLET  ACREAGE  WILL 
BE  PLANTED. 


The  recent  .seasonal  rains  have 
given  farmers  the  opportunity  they 
have  waited  for  to  plow  and  put  the 
land  in  shape  to  seed  to  grain.  BeB- 
fore  the  rains  set  in  about  Thanks- 
giving time,  plowing  had  been  more  or 
less  spordic  over  the  State.  In  the 
Livermore  district  some  of  the  land 
had  been  cultivated  instead  of 
plowed,  while  in  the  lower  San  Joa- 
quin little  work  had  been  done.  In 
the  upper  San  Joaquin,  notably  Tu- 
lare county,  large  acreages  were 
plowed  before  the  rains.  In  Monterey 
county  considerable  land  had  been 
turned  over,  but  much  of  it  was  wait- 
ing for  rain. 

The  question  as  to  what  annual 
crop  to  plant  has  been  solved  for 
many  growers  by  the  high  prices  pa'd 
for  the  1919  barley  crop,  now  selling 
for  about  $3.50  per  sack,  and  the  un- 
precedented advance  prices  being  of- 
fered for  the  1920  crop.  During  the 
past  week  a  large  tonnage  of  barley 
for  next  August  delivery  has  been 
contracted  for  in  San  Francisco  at 
$2.80  per  sack. 

When  one  takes  the  average  farm 
price  of  August  barley  of  about  80c, 
which  prevailed  for  ten  years  prior  to 
1914  and  compares  it  to  the  $2.80,  now 
being  pafd  for  this  lot,  it  looks  like 
there  would  be  a  heavy  planting  of 
barley  this  winter  and  that  it  would 
pay  well  if  most  of  it  can  be  sold 
around  the  prices  recently  offered  for 
the  lot  mentioned. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  heavy  seed- 
ing, barley  for  seed  may  run  short. 
There  are  many  locations  in  California 
where  barley  is  a  surer  crop  than 
wheat.  But  with  the  upward  trend  of 
barley  also  comes  the  insistent  de- 
mand for  wheat  the  world  over  and  at 
any  price  that  may  be  necessary  to 
pay.  So  we  maintain  that  where 
wheat  is  a  reasonably  sure  crop  it  is 
the  safest  bet. 


Cotton  planting,  in  addition  to  giv- 
ing the  San  Joaquin  Valley  an  im- 
portant crop,  is  developing  lands 
heretofore  planted  to  grains  or  pas- 
tured. The  increased  revenue,  it  is 
pointed  out,  will  reflect  in  increased 
land  value,  and  the  creation  of  new 
communities.  Facilities  for  ginning 
are  to  be  found  in  Fresno,  Bakersfield 
and  Corcoran.  The  California  Prod- 
ucts Company  has  agreed  to  maintain 
loading  stations  in  any  community 
where  there  is  a  sufficient  acreage  to 
warrant. 


THE  tractor  that  is  really  a  1 00-cents-on-the-dollar  invest- 
ment for  the  farmer  is  the  tractor  that  can   be  used 
practically  every  day  of  the  year,  one  that  is  100% 
efficient,  both  on  the  belt  and  the  drawbar. 

The  International  8-16  kerosene  tractor  meets  the 
above  specifications.  The  drawbar  has  a  wide  range  of 
adjustment  both  up  and  down  and  side  wise  so  that  the  tractor 
will  pull  any  machine  or  implement  on  the  farm  with  equal 
advantage.  The  8-16  pulley  is  so  placed  that  the  tractor  can 
be  backed  into  the  belt  quickly — so  placed  also  that  the  belt 
doesn't  rub  against  any  part  of  the  tractor  nor  drag  on  the  ground.  And 
8- 1 6  power  is  just  right — neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light — it  fits  practically 
any  drawbar  or  belt  power  task  on  the  average  farm. 

Aside  from  its  adaptability  for  all-year-round  farm  work,  the 
International  8-16  tractor  is  a  1 00-cents-on-the-dollar  investment 
because  of  its  exceptionally  efficient  and  economical  (kerosene)  operation; 
because,  too,  you  can  always  secure  repair  and  expert  service  without 
delay  through  the  92  branch  houses  scattered  over  the  United  States. 
Your  dealer — wherever  he  is — has  a  Harvester  branch  in  easy  reach. 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  100 -cents -on -the -dollar  tractor  invest- 
ment just  write  your  name  and  address  along  the  margin  of  this  adver- 
tisement and  mail  to  the  address  below  so  that  we  can  send  you  full 
descriptive  information  of  the  International  8-16. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Billings,  Mont.        Crawford,  Neb.        Denver,  Colo.        Helena,  Mont. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.         Portland,  Ore.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Cal.         Spokane,  Wash. 


CORRECT  LUBRICATION 

Zerolene  gives  a  better  film  of  oil 
between  the  working  parts  of  your 
car.  It  conserves  power  and  saves 
wear.  Scientifically  refined  from  se- 
lected California  crude  oil.  Get  a 
Correct  Lubrication  Chart  for  your 
car. 

STANDARD.  OIL  COMPANY 
(California  , 


Hot 


or 


Your  Chance  Now  to 

jMAKEBIGMONEY  j 

5  Stephens'  New  Trappers'  Book  tells  yoo  how.  ^ 

■  Coyotes,  Muskratg,  Skunks,  Wild  Cats  and  ■ 

■ all  other  Western  Furs  are  selling  in  Denver  this  _ 
year  at  the  highest  prices  ever  paid. 

■  r»TTVT'\  7PP  COLORADO  is  tho  Closest  ■ 
~  UUl  V  Caft  and  Best  Market  on  earth  ™ 

■  for  Western  Trappers  and  Fur  Shippers.  Staph-  ■ 

■ ens  of  Denver  is  the  largest  exclusive  buyer  of  _ 
Western  Haw  Furs  in  the  world. 
B  CTPPHPMQ  charges  yon  no  com-  g| 
_  O  X  JUjAv  XA a?  mission— Baves  you  60c  _ 
H  to  $10  on  express  or  parcel  post  and  you  get  your  H 

■ money  2  to  10  days  quicker—because  Denver  is  am 
closer  to  your  town  than  any  other  Important 

■  Fur  Center.  ■ 
_  npp  A  TJd  A T  FACTORY  PRICES.  _ 

■  X  I\rxr  »J  Stephana  sells  Traps,  Animal  ■ 

■  Baits  and  all  trappers'  supplies  at  rock  bottom  m 
_  prices.  Write  today  for  Big,  Illustrated  Trap  ™ 

■  Catalog,  Trappers'  Guide,  Fur  Price  List  and  ■ 
_  Shipping  Tags— ALL  FREE  AND  POSTPAID.  _ 

E.  A.  Stephens  &  Co.  _ 

S72  Stephana  Bldg.  »  ' 

■  DENVER,  COLORADO,  U.  S.  A.  ■ 

[ ■ 
Trappers  Guide  free- 
■■■■■■■■■■■■ 
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Animals  Condition  Themselves 


All  animals  crave  Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  because  it  contain*  the  vegetable  and 
mineral  salts  which  they  must  have  to  thrive  and  in  which  the  average  ration  is  deficient. 
Composed  of  Powdered  Gentian  Root.  Sulphate  of  Iron,  Bi-Carbonate  of  Soda,  Carbon- 
used  Peat,  Sulphur,  Quassia,  Charcoal  and  Pure  Dairy  Salt  A  guaranteed  worm  de- 
stroyer and  conditioner.  Approved  by  leading  veterinarians,  used  for  years  by  thou- 
sands of  successful  stock  raisers  with  satisfactory  results.  Let  us  give  you  the  evidence. 


Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  is  more  than  a  substitute  for  the  old,  troublesome,  costly  and 
uncertain  method  of  dosing  or  drenching.  It  represents  nature's  own  method  of  pre- 
serving animal  health — applies  the  method  of  prevention  under  the  guidance  of  animal 
instinct.  Just  place  it  where  your  animals  can  have  free  access  to  it  all  the  time  —  they'll 
do  the  rest.  They  lick  it  because  they  like  it  and  it's  good  for  them  —  a  little  at  a  time, 
every  day  —  as  nature  dictates. 


Look  for  the  Name  of  Your  Dealer  in  the  Following  List 


Altamont,  C.  H.  Christensen 
Artesia,  Scott  &  Frampton 
Alpaugh,  C.  Fitch 
Anderson,  J,  F.  Tedford 

C.  Minter 
Atwater,  Atwater  Merc  Co. 
Bakersfield,  Bakersfield  Truck  C 

M.  P.  Flickenger 

Consumers'  Co-op.  Assn. 

Berchtold  Produce  Co. 

Ardizzi  &  Olccse 
Bangor,  H.  C.  Conger 
Bellevue,  A.  B.  Douglas 
Brentwood,  Calif.  Wharf  &  Whse.  Co. 

"       H.  Jansse 
Bellflower,  C.  S.  Thompson 
Benicia,  A.  J.  Pine 
Byron,  L.  G.  Plumlev 
Biggs,  M.  Stevenson 
Concord,  Concord  Ice  &  Fuel  Co. 

Concord  Dept.  Store 
Cottonwood,  McCarty  &  Smith 
Calistoga,  C.  M.  Hoover 

H.  C.  Thompson 
Clovis,  L.  W.  Gibson  &  Son 
Coalinga,  Crescent  Meat  Co. 

Samuel  E.  Nees 
Cunningham  Station,  Garloff  Bros. 
Colfax,  Colfax  Trading  Co. 
Chico,  J.  H.  Minderman 

H.  Comforth 

L.  B.  Guill 
Crow's  Landing,  F.  T.  McGinnis 
Coyote,  Crowley  Stock  Yards 
Dixon,  J.  A.  Kerr 

E.  C.  Eames  Estate 


Corning,  Clark  Feed  &  Grocery  Co. 

Durham,  S.  T.  Mason 

Delano,  Delano  Ice  Delivery  Co. 

Del  Bey,  Chris  Thomson 

Dos  Palos,  Bennett  &  Flory 

Duncans  Mills,  Mrs.  M.  DeCarly 

Davis,  B.  H.  Bogers 

Ducor,  Seth  T.  Gregory 

Delano,  Delano  Hdw.  Co. 

Danville,  Freitas  &  Peters 

Dunnigan,  D.  A.  Barton 

Eldridge,  B.  E.  Wickham 

Exeter,  E.  M.  Kirk 

East  Nicolaus,  John  A.  Wise 

Folsom,  Wr.  M.  Rumxey 

Finley,  M.  E.  Morris 

Friant,  F.  S.  Blairk 

Gustine,  J.  V.  Azcvedo 

Gait,  E.  L  Beeler 

Grimes,  W.  F.  Howell 

Gonzales,  Gonzales  Hdw.  &  Gro.  Co. 

Graton,  C.  E.  Hallet 

Guerneville,  0.  Birkhofer 

Gridley,  Chris  Naton 

Garden  Grove,  Jack  Jantges 

Hanford,  Hanford  Prod.  Co. 

Pine  Bros. 
"       Hummel  &  Clute 

Kuttner-Goldstein  Co. 
Hamilton  City,  James  Mills  Orchard 

Corporation 
Healdsburg,  A.  F.  Broiling 

Rose  Stevenson  &  Emerson 

Rome  Carri 
Hollister,  Hollister  Rochdale  Co 
Honcut,  S.  N.  D.  Smullen 


Hynes,  A.  S,  Sargent 
lone,  D.  Stuart  &  Co. 
Kenwood,  Kenwood  Merc.  Co. 
Kingsburg,  Aug.  Anderson 
Kelseyville,  J.  A.  Gunn 
Lathrop,  Mrs.  A.  Sanguinetti 
Leesville,  E.  P  Nordyke 
Le  Grand,  Le  Grand  Merc.  Co. 
Lindsay,  Barleau  Supply  Co. 

Lindsay  Feed  &  Fuel  Co. 
Livermore,  Diamond  Milling  Co. 

F.  C.  Lessen 
Los  Angeles,  759  So.  L.  A.  St., 

0.  J.  Weber  Co. 
"     818  So.  Los  Angeles  St., 
ern  Dairy  Meat  &  Supply 
Lincoln,  Walter  Jansen 

Beerman  &  Co. 
Lower  Lake.  Lewis  Jago 
Lakeport,  Jos.  Levy 
Lodi,  Beckman,  Welch  &  Thomps 
Los  Molinos,  A.  Cruickshank 
Martinez,  Frank  Martens 

R.  M.  Horton 

L.  M.  Lasell 
Merced,  Freitas  Bros- 
Modesto,  B.  V.  Harm  m  Poultry  M 

J.  S.  West 

The  Grange  Co. 
Manteca,  Mnnteca  Whse.,  Inc 
McFarland,  McFarl  ind  Ice  Del 
Maxwell,  Smith  Dept.  Store 
Marvsville,  Vallev  Meat  Co. 

T.  &  M- Merc.  Co. 

J.  R.  Garrett  Co. 
Middleton,  B.  Levy 


THE   WESTERN    MEAT   COMPANY,  SAN 


Tonic 


and  Brick 

For  Hogs,  "Cattle, 
and  Horses 


mmmm 


Extract  From  One  of  Many  Hundreds  of  Letters 

"For  all  kinds  of  worm*  in  sheep,  Carey -ized  Slock  Tonic  has  no  equal,  and  as  for  stomach  worms, 
the  sheep  men  can  lake  their  hats  off  to  Mr.  Carey,  for  if  they  will  give  Carey-ized  Stock  Tonic  Brick 
•  (sir  trial  their  troubles  will  be  over.  We  are  feeding  it  to  our  sheep,  cows,  hogs  and  horses,  and  I  con- 
sider it  the  beat  worm  destroyer  and  conditioner  we  have  ever  used."  —  Homan  &  Son,  Peahody,  Kan. 


31b.  Bricks 


Try  It  60  Days  at  Our  Risk; 

Order  12  bricks  or  a  50-lb.  block  from  any  dealer  whose  name  ap-  ' 
pears  in  the  list  on  these  pages  and  you  will  be  promptly  supplied.  If 
your  own  dealer's  name  does  not  appear  in  this  list  and  he  cen  not 
supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  send  him  for  you  12  bricks 
(35  lbs.)  at  $2.50  f.o.b.  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  or  50-lb.  block  $3.  Or  if  you 
prefer,  send  us  the  amount  and  we  will  supply  you  direct,  freight 
charges  collect.  //  at  the  end  of  60  days'  feeding  according  to  directions, 
you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  return  what  you  baoe  left  to  your  dealer  or  to 
us  and  all  your  money  will  he  refunded,  including  carrying  charges.  Our 
guarantee  is  good.    Ask  your  banker. 

Write  for  frtt  book—  'Mclftnf  Live  Slock  Pc». " 

THE  CAREY  SALT  CO.,  Dept.  287  Hutchinson,  Kan. 


If  Your  Dealer  Is  Not  Listed  Write  Us  His  Name  —  We'll  See  Yon  Are  Supplied 


Mnticcllo,  Cook  &  McKenzie 
vgan  Hill,  Farmers'  Union 
Moterev,  L.  P.  Chavoya 

P.  J.  Dougherty 
■ba,  Stoddard  Milling  Co. 

Gosling  &  Son 
■ran jo,  A.  W.  Petra 
|olaus,  Webb  &  Peters 
man,  Simon  Newman  Co. 
N.A.Thompson 
L.  J.  Trinchero 
dale,  A.  L.  Gilbert 

Oakdale  Milling  Co. 
Jsi,  F.  N.  Wright  &  Co. 

ijand,  G.  M.  Hickman 
J.  E.  Faltings 
bville,  Estate  of  R.  L.  Vintin 
Ohpir  Hdw.  Co. 
Charles  Ward 
Jermo,  E.  B.  Carr 
terville,  J.  A.  Rigby 
W.  D.  Tobias 
Porterville  Rochdale  Co. 
Lester  Lewis 
Boatman's  Cash  Grocery 
cerville,  J.  H.  Quigley 
aluma,  A.  F.  Tomasini  Hdw.  Co. 

A.  Kahn 
ley,  Pixley  Merc.  Co. 
nt  Reyes  Sta.,  Earl  A.  McLaughlin 
nt  Arena,  Phil  Lobree 
■>berta,  C.  T.  Burgess 
■incy,  J.  H.  Reynolds 
|i  Bluff,  Cone  &  Kimball  Co. 
■  hmond,  W.  J.  McCarthy 
■►on,  C.  B.  Tawney 

tANCISCO, 


Roseville,  H.  T.  Miller 

W.  F.  Butler 

John  Leles 
Rodeo,  S.  J.  Cloyes 
San  Jose,  Sam  Martin 
San  Juan,  The  Abbe  Co. 
Salinas,  Farmers'  Merc.  Co. 

Ford,  Sanborn  Co. 
San  Bernardino,  S.  P.  Grain  Co. 
San  Francisco,  88  Clay  St., 

John  Ratto  &  Bro. 

151  Market  St., 

California  Seed  Co. 

528  Market  St., 

Robinson  Pet  Shop 
Sebastopol,  Berry  Growers'  Assn. 

George  McFarlane 
Selma,  N.  W.  Steward 

Byrne-Steward  Co. 
Santa  Cruz,  T.  R.  Ebert 
Sonoma,  Sonoma  Feed  Store 
Stockton,  F.  E.  Farrell  &  Co. 

Rowe  &  McMahon 
Sunol,  Trimingham  Bros. 
Sanger,  M.  E.  Jones 
San  Rafael,  San  Rafael  Hdw.  Co. 
Santa  Ana,  A.  N.  Zernien 
Santa  Rosa,  Cleveland  &  Schurman 

N.  Baagalupe  &  Son 
Shafter,  Shafter  Warehouse  Co. 
St.  Helena,  T.  A.  Hewitt 
Stratford,  Casta  Bros. 
San  Ardo,  Robinson  Bros. 
San  Luis  Obispo,  J.  H.  Andre 
Stewart  Point,  Richardson  Bros. 
Sloughhouse,  Jones  &  Son 


Suisun,  K.  C.  Keene  Co. 
Tracy,  J.  S.  Duarte 
Tulare,  Tulare  Merc.  Co. 

"       Weidman  &  Way 
Tres  Pinos,  Joseph  Rianda 

H.  J.  &  J.  M.  Leonard 
Terra  Bella,  J.  A.  Brumagin 
Trowbridge,  F.  B.  Pearce 
Turlock,  D.  A.  Millard 
"       Knutsen  Bros. 

Atwater  Merc.  Co. 
Ukiah,  Ukiah  Milling  Co. 
Upper  Lake,  Shattuck  &  Hopkins 
Vallejo,  The  Horan  Co. 
Vallev  Ford,  Grandi  &  Gambine 
Visalia,  M.  V.  Costello 

A.  P.  Willhide  &  Son 
"       Sweet  &  Co. 

Visalia  Meat  Co. 
Vina,  Cone  &  Kimball  Co. 
Vernalis,  W.  J.  Murphy 
Watsonville,  Charles  Ford  Co. 

"     Pajaro  Vallev  Feed  &  Fuel  Co 

White  &  DeHart 
Willows,  Hocheimer  &  Co. 
Windsor,  F.  J.  Pool 
Woodland,  Epperson  D.  Norton 

R.  B.  Cranston 
"      I.  L.  Henning 
Wasco,  The  Peoples  Dept.  Store 
Woodlake,  A.  A.  Day 
Winters,  E.  H.  Edwards 
Wheatland,  Rochdale  Grain  Co. 
Walnut  Creek,  Walnut  Creek  Grain 

Co. 

Yolo,  C.  W.  Knight 
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Cows  and  Hens  on  Five  Acres 

A  farm  flock  of  several  hundred  hens  and  a  flock  numerous 
enough  to  occupy  all  a  person  s  time  are  two  different  things. 


(Written  for  PuciHc  Rural  Press  by  D.  J.  Whitney.) 


SOME  TIME  ago  a  correspondent 
wanted  to  know  about  starting  a 
five-acre  poultry  ranch  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  and  asked  about  meth- 
ods near  Tulare,  where  the  Co-oper- 
ative Poultry  Association  has  suc- 
ceeded so  well  that  it  really  has 
boomed  the  town  and  all  the  country 
round  it. 

Henry  Wattenberg  is  one  of  the 
directors  and  first  member  of  the 
poultry  association.  Not  long  ago  he 
sold  his  ranch  and  poultry  plant  and 
moved  on  to  five  acres  close  to  town, 
where  he  is  operating  a  small  scale 
dairy  and  poultry  ranch,  that  illus- 
trates a  very  satisfactory  line  for  any- 
one who  is  interested  in  the  prospects 
from  such  a  location. 

On  the  place  are  kept  three  well- 
bred  Jersey  cows,  a  horse  and  300 
Rhode  Island  hens.  There  is  alfalfa 
for  the  stock  and  it  also  supplies 
green  feed  for  the  hens  The  cows 
provide  a  nice  little  income  from  their 
butter  fat  and  the  milk  is  a  very  im- 
portant feature  in  the  diet  of  the  hens, 
which  also  provide  a  nice,  steady  in- 
come. Fertilizer  is  very  abundant 
from  both  henyard  and  stable,  and  the 
home  vegetable  garden  can  produce 
heavily.  The  work  is  light  and  pleas- 
ant, well  within  a  man's  capacity,  for 
one  man  could  easily  attend  to  more 
cows,  land  and  hens  than  this  and 
do  justice  to  them  all. 

Banch  Arrangement 

The  hens  are  yarded,  but  have  a 
regular  half-acre  run  that  is  kept 
seeded  to  barley  for  green  stuff.  They 
are  also  let  out  a  good  deal  on  the 
alfalfa.  This  run  is  more  than  large 
enough,  as  the  grass  is  not  eaten  down 
nearly  as  much  as  it  would  be  if  the 
run  were  smaller  or  the  hens  more 
numerous. 

In  summer  the  cows  are  kept  in  the 
corral  and  fed  hay  and  green-cut  al- 
falfa. In  winter  they  have  the  run  of 
the  alfalfa  field.  They  also  are  fed 
beet  pulp  to  make  a  soft,  green  feed, 
to  keep  them  in  prime  condition  and 
to  keep  the  milk  flow  at  its  best.  The 
place  is  large  enough  under  the  sys- 
tem described  to  provide  all  the 
alfalfa  needed  for  the  stock.  The  feed 
for  the  hens,  except  for  grass  and 
milk,  is  all  purchased. 

The  cows  average  $22  a  month  each 
for  about  nine  months  for  butterfat, 
or  approximately  $50  a  month  for  the 
three  the  year  round;  The  feed  bill 
for  the  hens  runs  close  to  $40  a 
month.  At  present  with  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  fowls  too  young  to  lay,  the 
income  is  $75  a  month.  When  all  are 
laying  the  egg  production  will  be 
much  heavier  and  the  feed  -bill  little, 
if  any,  more.  By  makmg  an  effort  it 
will  be  clear  that  far  more  hens  could 
be  kept  on  a  place  like  this,  and  one 
man  could  still  take  care  of  them  and 
milk  more  cows.  The  ranch,  however, 
is  not  planned  for  big  profits,  but  to 
make  a  fair,  steady,  well-balanced  in- 
come without  too  much  toil  or  confine- 
ment. It  is  Mr.  Wattenberg's  method 
of  retiring  from  heavy  work,  to 
lighter,  pleasant  work  that  will  still 
provide  a  good  living. 

Xo  Breed  Eivalry. 

Rhode  Island  Reds  are  selected  in 
place  of  Leghorns,  mainly  because  on 
such  a  small  place  they  can  be  con- 
fined easily  without  building  too  high 
fences.  As  to  a  breed  argument  Mr. 
Wattenberg  says  that  he  does  not  see 
a  hand-breadth's  difference  between 
the  two  types  of  fowls  in  the  long 
run.  The  advantages  of  one  breed  are 
balanced  to  a  nicety  by  advantages  of 
the  other  breed.  Leghorns  lay  earlier 
and  lay  more  eggs,  and  do  not  cost  as 
much  to  feed.  Reds  lay  better  durmg 
cold  weather  when  eggs  are  high  and 
they  bring  far  more  for  meat  when 
their  laying  days  are  over.  Pay  your 
money  and  take  your  choice. 

The  combination  of  eggs  and  cows 
is  a  good  one,  not  only  because  the 
alfalfa  grown  for  the  cows  supplies 
green  feed  for  the  chickens,  but  be- 
cause the  skim  milk  is  exceptionally 


valuable  for  the  chickens.  One  Jersey 
cow  will  provide  enough  skim  milk  for 
100  hens.  A  Holstein  cow  would  bal- 
ance up  far  more  hens  and.  on  the 
other  hand  would  need  more  land  to 
suuply  her  with  feed. 

Hen  Feed. 

Every  poultry  journal  talks  a  lot 
about  the  need  of  wheat  for  hens. 
Here,  as  on  nearly  every  ranch  in  the 
district,  milo  maize  is  the  standby  in 
the  gram  line.  This  is  fed  on  this 
ranch  in  straw  at  the  rate  of  10 
pounds  a  day  per  100  hens,  a  third  of 
it  in  the  morning  and  two-thirds  at 
night.  • 

In  addition  to  this  and  the  milk  and 
green  food,  a  dry  mash  is  kept  before 
the  fowls  all  the  time.  "If  you  want 
eggs,"  says  Mr.  Wattenberg,  "be  gen- 
erous with  the  mash.  If  you  have  only 
an  ordinary  farm  flock  and  expect 
only  an  ordinary  amount  of  eggs,  you 
can  get  along  with  grain  and  what- 
ever else  the  hens  will  pick  up,  but 
if  you  want  lots  of  eggs,  feed  a  lot  of 
mash  too." 

This  advice  and  practice  is  universal 
in  the  district.  People  might  expect 
that  fn  a  fine  country  district  like 
this,  where  so  much  stuff  was  raised, 
nothing  from  the  outside  would  need 
to  be  purchased,  but  carload  after  car- 
load of  mash  and  other  special  poultry 
feeds  are  received  by  the  poultry  as- 
sociation and  sold  to  persons  who,  al- 
most without  exception,  are  ranchers 
who  have  fowls  only  as  a  side  line. 

Another  Farm  Flock. 

P.  P.  Storms,  a  prominent  fruit 
rancher  of  the  dfstrict  who  has  a 
flock  of  Reds  of  the  approximate 
size  of  Mr.  Wattenberg's  and  who 
raises  all  the  milo  maize  they  eat,  pur- 
chases half  of  the  poultry  feed  out- 
side. Purchased  feed  is  mash  and 
rolled  barley.  Almost  no  wheat  has 
been  fed  for  quite  a  time.  Both  flocks 
are  ,used  to  provide  eggs  for  hatching 
in  the  hatching  season,  so  there  is 
plenty  of  vi'gor  from  the  fped  named. 

According  to  Mr.  Wattenberg  it  is 
the  variety  in  the  mash  that  gives  it 
its  value.  No  meat  scraps  have  to  be 
fed,  owing  to  the  skim  milk,  though 
there  are  meat  scraps  in  the  mash. 

For  curiosity's  sake  the  things  used 
in  making  the  mash  can  be  named. 
One  brand  contains  bran,  shorts,  mid- 
dlings, flour,  corn  grits,  bean  meal, 
bone  meal,  meat  meal,  cocoanut  oil- 
cake meal,  oat  meal,  charcoal.  An- 
other contains  wheat  mixed  feed,  meat 
scrap,  wheat  shorts,  rice  bran,  rice 
middlings,  ground  oats,  ground  grain 
screenings,  ground  blacJFeye  beans, 
cocoanut  meal,  corn  feed  meal,  ground 
milo,  bone  meal,  salt. 

Raising  the  Chicks. 

Although  various  details  of  poultry 
raising  are  almost  unanimously  agreed 
upon  in  the  distrfct,  the  best  way  to 
raise  the  young  fowls  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion.  Day-old 
chicks  are  popular  in  the  sectfon, 
largely,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  people  in  the  district  want  to 
have  good-sized  flocks  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  greatest  proportion  of  those 
flocks  is  composed  of  Leghorns,  which 
are  poor  setters  and  poor  mothers. 
The  poultry  association  handled  75,000 
chicks  last  season  and  one  local  hatch- 
ery supplied  50,000  to  customers,  to 
say  nothing  of  what  were  hatched  in 
incubators  here  and  there. 

Mr.  Wattenberg's  taste  runs  toward 
using  hens  for  mothers  if  one's  flock 
is  not  too  large.  Mr.  Storm,  with  an 
equal  number  of  hens,  buys  bahy 
chicks  and  states  that  it  means  work 
and  care  to  have  success  with  chicks 
whether  they  have  mothers  or  not 
Last  year  they  gave  the  chicks  to  hens 
which  they  had  allowed  to  set  until 
they  were  very  broody.  They  bought 
500  chicks  and  put  them  with  27 
mothers.  A  big  trouble  was  that  the 
chicks  selected  favorites  and  every 
evening  they  would  want  to  pile  up 
with  just  a  few  hens,  so  to  prevent 
crowding  it  was  necessary  to  go  out 


early  every  evening  and  make  an  even 
distribution. 

In  both  of  these  flocks  the  general 
rule  is  to  dispose  of  a  hen  when  she 
has  finished  her  third  year.  That  is, 
if  she  is  three  years  old  in  spring,  she 
is  sold  when  she  stops  laying  in  sum- 
mer or  fall.  A  good  deal  depends 
upon  the  merit  of  a  hen  whether  she 
goes  to  the  market  earlier  or  later 
than  this.  Since  good  heavy  hens  are 
worth  about  $1.60  when  sold  through 
the  Poultry  Association,  the  meat  side 
of  poultry  farming  pays  well.  Count- 
ing money  received  from  both  egg  and 
fowl  sales,  Mr.  Storm's  gross  poultry 
income  from  a  flock  of  about  300  hens 
as  a  rule  has  run  not  far  from  $100.00 
a  month.  Not  bad  for  a  side  lfne. 

A  True  Poultry  Fans. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  in  closing/ 
about  the  idea  of  a  big  poultry  plant 
in  a  true  farming  district.  L.  S. 
Fisher  has  a  ten-acre  ranch  planted  to 
alfalfa  and  grain  fn  regular  farming 
style,  but  keeps  800  hens  and  has  a 
big  flock  of  young  fowls  coming  along, 
making  a  poultry  plant  equal  to  that 
of  a  regular  poultry  farm  in  real 
poultry  centers.  He  also  keeps  sev- 
eral cows  and  considers  the  skim  milk 
of  each  cow  worth  $5.00  a  month  to 
the  hens.  The  alfalfa  feeds  the  cows 
and  helps  with  the  hens.  The  other 
five  -  acres,  by  irrfgation,  produces  a 
crop  of  wheat  in  the  winter  and  a  crop 
of  milo  maize  in  the  summer  to  cut 
down  the  outside  feed  bill. 

Barley  is  sown  in  the  family  or- 
chard in  August  or  September,  and 
by  the  time  that  the  cold  weather  has 
stopped  alfalfa  growth,  it  supplies 
green  stuff  for  the  fowls. 

According  to  Mr.  Fisher,  the  propo- 
sition of  a  farm  flock  of  several  hun- 
dred hens,  and  a  flock  numerous 
enough  to  take  up  all  a  person's  time 
are  two  things  utterly  different.  A 
farm  flock,  he  says,  ought  never  to 
run  over  500  or  600,  and  300  hens  will 
do  better  in  proportion  than  400;  but 
with  any  kind  of  care  or  suitable  free 
range  300  hens  are  norie  too  many. 

With  his  large  plant  he  has  divided 
his  hens  into  several  flocks  to  pre- 
vent overcrowding  in  any  one. .  One 
flock  always  has  the  run  of  the  barn- 
yard, which  is  the  finest  place  possible 
for  them.  The  genuine  farm  dfstrict 
is  the  place  for  hens,  says  Mr.  Fisher, 
and  of  all  lines  to  go  with  foVls  noth- 
ing can  beat  the  dairy  cow. 


AUTOMOBILES  COMPETE  WITH 
ELECTRICITY. 


"The  electric  railways  have  met  in 
the  recent  past  a  most  formidable  and 
■determined  competitor — the  automo- 
bile. Both  the  private  automobile  and 
the  jitney  have  made  enormous  in- 
roads on  the  passenger  traffic  that 
was  formerly  dependent  upon  electric 
railways.  The  automobile  truck  is  an 
even  more  serious  competitor  in  the 
freight  traffic  field,  for  the  electric  in- 
terurban  railways  almost  without  ex- 
ception are  depending  .  for  their 
freight  revenue  on  short-haul  busi- 
ness. And  yet  it  is  clear  that  both 
the  passenger  automobile  and  the 
freight  auto  truck  as  competitors  of 
the  steam  and  the  electric  railways 
are  even  now  only  in  the  first  stages 
of  their  development,"  says  the  re- 
cently issued  annual  report  of  the 
State  Railroad  Commission. 

"We  do  not  believe,"  the  Commis- 
sion says,  "that  obstacles  should  be 
thrown  in  the  day  of  the  economic 
evolution  we  are  now  witnessing  in 
the  transportation  field.  And  if  the 
motor  vehicle  can  give  better  and 
more  efficient  service  at  a  lower  cost 
than  other  forms  of  transportation, 
then  it  would  be  unwise  and  indeed, 
in  the  long  run,  ineffective,  to  inter- 
fere with  such  a  development." 


The  new  "1,600"  variety  of  rice 
yielded  nearly  61  sacks  per  acre  on 
210    acres    near    Meridian,  Sutter 
county. 


THE  OTIS  HERD 

WILLOUGHBY,  OHIO. 

Milking  Shorthorns 


LADY  OF  THE  GLEN. 
Bred  by  m  and  acknowledged  the  belt  and  - 
most  valuable  Individual  of  the  breed. 

Largest  herd  in  America  with  the  beat  connec- 
tion. Many  cows  weighing  1,700  lbs.  and 
above  with  records  of  over  10.000  lbs.  of  milk. 
Winners  at  the  recent  Congress  sale  owned  by 
us  or  of  our  breeding.  Sale  cattle  In  carload 
lots  or  single.    Calf  clubs  a  specialty. 

Write  T.  H.  Harrison. 
Santa  Bosa  Stock  Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
California  Representative. 


BLACKLEG 

Thousands  of  cattle  die  every  year 
with  Blackleg-.  Vaccinate  your  calves 
with  th«  i 

0.  M.   IB.WKIIN    &EBM  FREE 
AGGBESSE* 

Manufactured  by 
The  Kansas  Blackleg  Serum  Co. 

and  save  every  calf.  Dd  not  use 
imitations  of  our  vaccine.  Get  the 
ORIGINAL  t).  M.  IltVMvl.lV 
GERM  FREE 
It  Is  abspiutely  the  only  Aggressln 
on  the  market  that  Is  guaranteed  to 
immunize  cattle  from  Blackleg.  ' 


Thin  Seal 


4* 


oh  every 
buttle. 


THE  KANSAS  BLACKLEG  SEBL'M  CO. 
Amarillo,  Texas;  Denver,  Colorado;  El 
Paso,  Texas;  Ft.  Worth,  Texas;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma; 
Phoenix,  Arixona;  Pierre,  Sooth  Dakota; 
Bait  Lake  City,  I'tah;  Wichita,  Kansas. 
BOX  96,  SANTA  MABIA,  CALIF. 


5 GOOD  $1 
MAGAZINES  1 

!  117  /  \  f  V.  « 


Our  Price 

$1.00 

for  all  five 


American  Woman,  (mo.)  1  Yr 

Home  Life,  (monthly)  .    1  Yr 

Gentlewoman,  (monthly)  1  Yr 
Household,  (monthly)  .  1  Yr 
Farm  &  Fireside  (mon'ly)  1  Yr 

ORDER  BY  CLUB  NUMBER  18 

A  Dollar  Bill  will  do— We  take  the  risk 

Send  all  orders  to 

WHITLOCK  &  SUMMERHAYS 

25  North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Mark  Hanna: 

"Saving  puts  a  man  together, 
and  makes  him  fit  and  able  and 
ready  to  do  things,"  If  you  want 
to  be  a  doer  in  the  world  and  not 
a  trifler  —  a  savings  account,  will 
help  you  start.  Send  for  our  folder 
that  tells  you  how  easy  it  is. 

DEPARTMENT  B 

ANGLO-CAUFORNU^BANK 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Cattlemen  Should  Wear  Brand,  X.  C.  A." 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Thos.  F. 

During  the  week  of  the  California 
International   Live   Stock  Show  the 
B  California     Cattlemen's  Association 


held  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing as  many  phases  of  their  busi- 
ness as  it  was  possible  and  profitable 
at  that  time.  Especial  attention  was 
paid  to  proposed  legislatfon  affecting 
the  cattle-raising  industry,  especially 
that  supposed  to  be  inimical  to  their 
Interests.  Men  prominent  fn  the  cattle 
business,  both  from  a  purebred  and 
market  standpoint,  were  present  and 
took  part  in  the  discussions. 

The  Small  Cattleman  Missing. 
1  It  would  seem  as  though  with  the 
array  of  business  ability  present  at 
that  time,  that  much  good  must  result 
in  the  way  of  promoting  the  organiza- 
tion. It  was  conceded  toy  the  mem- 
bers present  that  much  had  been  ac- 
complished in  work  that  would  re- 
dound to  the  benefit  of  all  men  in- 
terested in  the  business,  but  ft  was 
vitally  necessary  to  have  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  cattlemen  ac- 
tual members — and  working  members 
at  that.  The  very  men  who  would  be 
the  greatest  beneficiaries  from  such 
an  organization  were  notable  chiefly 
through  their  absence.  These  are  the 
owners  of  small  bunches  or  herds  ot 
cattle,  say  from  a  dozen  to  one  hun- 
dred head.  It  is  easy  enough  to  get 
the  men  who  own  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  cattle  to  attend  these  meet- 
jigs,  at  least  some  of  them,  but  the 
owner  of  the  small  bunch  says  to  hfm- 


McConnell.) 

ask  who  is  to  do  this?  Every  man 
that  is  now  a  member  of  the  C.  C.  A. 
is  to  appoint  himself  a  committee  of 
one  to  start  on  this  "round  up"  right 
now,  inside  of  24  hours,  and  get  at 
least  one  new  member  in  that  time, 
and  tell  the  new  member  that  he  must 
get  new  members  too. 

You  don't  know  what  to  say?  Write 
to  your  secretary  then,  and  he  will 
tell  you  why  all  cattlemen  should  be- 
long to  thfs  organization. 

To  an  outsider — although  every  man 
interested  in  livestock  in  any  way  can 
hardly  be  called  an  outsider — it  would 
seem  vital  that  the  cattlemen  of  Cali- 
fornia should  have  an  association  to 
act  for  the  entire  membership  in  the 
many  conditions  and  emergencies  re- 
quiring concerted  and  immediate  ac- 
tion.   To  begin  with, 

This  Is  a  Day  of  Organization. 

Every  business  is  being  organized  to 
further  its  own  interests  in  every  way 
where  concerted  action  would  be  bene- 
ficial. Some  of  these  organizations 
are  of  men,  when  compared  to  the 
cattlemen,  situated  almost  in  speak- 
ing distance,  one  with  the  other,  and 
where  it  would  seem  as  though  con- 
certed action  could  be  obtained  with- 
out an  organization.  They  have 
found,  however,  that  as  association 
pays  and  pays  big  if  the  units  com- 
posing it  hang  together.  If  one  man 
in  each  township  in  the  State  should 
write  to  the  Legislature  about  any 
subject  or  law  on  which  they  wished 


self,  "Oh,  let  Mr.  Blank  go,  he  and  his 
fiends  will  run  the  association  any- 
fay,  so  there  is  no  use  of  my  going." 

Now  here  is  one  important  point  at 
Bast.  The  small  man,  we  will  call 
him,  has  gotten  so  fn  the  habit  of  see- 
ing the  big  fellow  run  things  that  he 
itays  away  because  he  sees  absolutely 
ao  use  of  going.  He  thinks  he  won't 
iave  any  chance  to  say  anything,  and 
if  lie  does  that  he  will  be  out-voted 
toy  way.  He  is  "from  Missouri''  and 
(rill  have  "to  be  shown."  You  may 
jail  all  the  meetings  in  San  Francisco 
«•  Los  Angeles  you  have  a  mind  to,  and 
jr'the  different  "zones"  and  read  min- 
ites,  listen  to  eloquent  addresses,  and 
jass  resolutions,  yes,  and  subscribe 
noney  too,  but  next  year  you  will  be  a 
tittle  further  along  may  be,  and  the 
lext  year  or  two  you  will  stagnate, 
tod  then  first  thing  you  know,  there 
fon't  be  any  meeting  at  all. 

Have  a  "Round,  Up." 

1  What  are  we  going  to  do?  Don't 
ou  know?  You  cow  men  ought  to 
tnow.  You  have  been  raising  cattle 
Bar  in  and  year  out  for  only  the 
jord  knows  how  long.  Well!  You  all 
tart  out  at  least  once  a  year  and  have 
i  "round  up."  You  don't  call  a  meet- 
ng  down  at  ranch  headquarters  for  a 
Jertain  date  for  the  cows  and  calves, 
md  steers  to  come  in  and  be  counted 
ind  branded.  Oh,  no!  You  all  know 
hat  would  be  absolutely  foolish.  You 
itart  out,  you  and  your  men,  and 
Mid  "ride  the  range"  from  sun-up  to 
mndown,  and  every  last  cow,  calf,  and 
iteer  has  to  come  fn  and  take  part  in 
:hat  meeting. 

You  know  the  answer  now.  Have  a 
'round  up."  You  have  the  State  al- 
'«ady  divided  into  zones,  and  subdi- 
rtded,  perhaps,  but  you  who  are  pub- 
ic-spirited and  unselfish,  and  know 
hat  you  are  "your  brother's  keeper," 
hust.  "ride  the  range"  of  your  own 
ocality,  and  see  that  each  cattleman 
las  the  brand  C.  C.  A.  on  hfm.  You 


favorable  actfon,  it  would  have  but 
very  little  effect.  But  if  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  an  organization  within 
each  county  in  the  State  having  a 
membership  of,  say  50  per  cent  or 
more,  of  those  interested,  and  the  ex- 
ecutive units  of  each  county  associa- 
tion notifies  the  legislature  that  action 
is  wanted  on  a  certain  bill,  results  are 
more  certain  to  follow.  Then,  if  there 
is  a  strong  central  organization  in  the 
State  and  they  go  to  the  legislature, 
or  governor,  or  whoever  it  is  that 
has  the  necessary  power  to  grant 
what  they  wish,  results  are  even  more 
certafn  to  ensue.  * 

Meet  Combination  with  Combination. 

We  know  that  cattlemen  live  their 
life  in  the  open,  many  of  them  widely 
separated,  and  it  is  hard  to  get  in 
touch  with  one  another  even  fn  this 
day  of  telephones  and  aeroplanes. 
Tilings  have  always  gone  along  pretty 
well,  and  they  cannot  see  just  the  ne- 
cessity for  an  association,  but  they 
must  be  made  to  realize  that  the  in- 
terests that  buy  their  cattle  and 
slaughter  them  have  probably  the 
strongest  organization  of  any  business 
outside  of  Wall  Street  fn  the  country. 
They  can  do  with  your  cattle,  so  far  as 
setting  the  price  is  concerned,  just 
what  they  please.  They  are  much 
more  apt  to  get  favorable  action  on 
laws  in  the  State  legislatures  or  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  than 
the  millions  of  unorganized  cattlemen 
of  the  country.  But  what  if  these 
millions  of  cattlemen  were  acting  as 
a  unit  through  an  association?  This 
would  be  different,  it  would  seem  to 
anyone  who  stops  to  think  about  it. 

For  purposes  of  illustration  we  will 
take  an  entirely  different  business — 
that  of  the  ofl  producers  of  California 
(outside  of  3  or  4  large  companies  like 
the  Standard  Oil,  etc.),  chiefly  located 
in  the  southern  end  of  the  State.  Fif- 
teen years  ago  they  were  getting  18 
cents  a  barrel  for  their  oil,  and  the 


same  oil  was  selling  for  $1.40  on  San 
Francisco  Bay.  An  organization  was 
formed,  known  as  the  Independent  Oil 


Producers'  Agency.  Within  a  reason- 
able length  of  time  the  same  produc- 
ers were  receiving  60  cents  a  barrel 


GRINDS 

ANYTHING 

GRINDABLE 


HALVES  YOUR  FEED  COSTS 


By  feeding  ground  feed  instead  of  whole 
grain  you  utilize  the  20%  of  grain  which, 
fed  whole,  goes  through  undigested — a 
dead  loss ! 

By  grinding  your  own  feed  you  can  turn 
your  alfalfa,  roughage  and  concentrates 
into  the  finest,  most  nourishing  of  bal- 
anced rations  and  market  your  grade  A 
crops:  thus  cutting  your  feed  costs  a  good 
50%  and  raising  better  stock  to  boot. 

But  do  the  grinding  the  cheap,  quick 


and  easy  way — with  a  LKTZ.  Beats  all 
other  processes  in  fine  cutting,  light  run- 
ning, capacity,  durability. 

All  due  to  famous,  patented,  self-sharp- 
ening, steel  grinding-plates — have  thou- 
sands of  keen-cutting,  scissor-like  edges 
that  in  one  operation  cut,  grind,  and  pul- 
verize powder-fine  anything  fed  into  them. 
Won't  clog  on  wet  stuff.  Silent.  Power- 
saving.  Self-sharpening.  Outlasts  3  seta 
ordinary  plates. 


DIXIE— AMERICA'S    LEADING    FEED  MILL 

Letz  Feed  Mills  now  used  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  satisfied  fanners  and  feeders. 
Write  Quick  for  catalog  and  another  Book  valuable  to  feeders.  FREE!  (Dealers:  Cash 
in  on  huge  demand  for  Letz  Mills.    Write  us  for  proposition.)  Address 

The  LEWIS  COMPANY,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

Wholesale  Distributors  for  California. 

The  LETZ  MANUFACTURING  CO-  Crown  Point,  lnd. 

Wholesale  Distributors  In  all  Sections  insure  prompt  service  thru  Letz  Dealers  Everywhere. 


BUY    TYPE    AND  PRODUCTION. 
Will  Sell  my  3-year-old  herd  sire 

MODEL  DOMINO  GLISTA 

First  prize  at  State  Fair  and  International 
Livestock  Show  this  year  and  backed  by  indi- 
vidual record  which  include  3  world's  records. 
Also  Holstein  grade  heifers  for  sale. 
For  full  information  address 
J.  W.  SCUDDEK,  Holt,  Calif. 

\ 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  setting  them?  Calf  profits  mean 
more  to  you  now  than  ever  bciore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 


i.  "ilt  .ub«tltul< 
f  "hi  by  drsli'ri  Of  dir 

Write  for  New  Data  g£ 

COULSON  CO.  -  ■ 


tho  year  1800  as  the  eom- 
CoiU  tMt  th»n  half  as  much 
urina  ■  -  promotes  enrly  mtttur- 
tct  from  th«  makers, 
actual  fljrure*  ahowlnv  you 
tolncraaM  your  calf  profit* 

■   Petaluma,  CaJ. 
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for  their  oil,  and  it  was  selling  on 
"the  Bay"  for  $1.20  a  barrel. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  what  can 
be  done  by  an  organization  making  it 
more  profitable,  both  for  the  producer 
and  consumer.  So  smoothly  and 
equitably  did  their  agency  operate  that 
they  never  became  involved  in  any 
litigation  for  13  years,  although  car- 
rying on  a  business  of  $1,000,000  to 
$14,000,000  annually.  Here  were  men 
domg  business  in  congested  areas, 
but  doing  it  unprofltably  until  organ- 
ized. Now  the  beef  cattle  business  has 
been  a  good  one,  and  it  will  continue 
to  be  so  if  it  is  properly  handled,  but 
it  certainly 

Needs  the  Get-together  Movement 

as  badly  as  the  dairymen  need  Ft  and 
are  getting  it.  Not  an  organization 
that  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  but 
on  the  broad  principle  of  benefit  for 
all.  The  deciduous  fruit  men,  the 
dairymen,  the  raisin  men,  the  walnut 
growers,  the  almond  growers,  and  the 
citrus  fruit  growers  have  all  organ- 
ized successfully  and  have,  realized 
the  benefits  as  ston  as  they  are  fully 
eq  lipped  and  ioing  business.  They 
have  gotten  ahead  of  the  beef  cattle 
men  because  they  lived  closer  to- 
gether, and  it  was  comparatively  easy 
for  them  to  get  in  touch  with  one  an- 
other. For  all  that,  it  took  time  and 
solicitation  to  get  them  together,  but 
it  has  been  accomplished.  They  had 
to  be  rounded  up,  and  made  o  realize 
the  benefits  of  organization. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  CaUlemon's  As- 
sociation can  be-.-ome  as  much  of  an 


influence  as  >v.>icl:ly  as  thes»-  other  or- 
ganizations, but  they  cettafnly  are  in 
need  of  it  as  badly  as  any  other 
people,  and  will  get  it  just  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  made  to  realize  that  they 
can  organize  and  that  it  is  the  only 
thing  to  do  to  protect  themselves  and 
the  consumer.  At  the  present  moment 
cattle  on  foot  are  much  lower  than 
they  were  months  ago,  but  beef  to  the 
consumer  is  no  lower.  Who  is  gettfng 
the  benefit  but  .the  packers.  If  the 
cattlemen  were  so  organizd  they  could 
say  to  the  packers,  "You  must  pay 
us  more  or  sell  to  the  consumer  for 
less."  As  soon  as  the  consumer  could 
get  meat  more  cheaply,  he  would  buy 
more  freely.  This  would 
(  rente  More  of  a  Demand  for  Cattle, 

which  means  at  least  a  stronger  mar- 
ket. Some  few  things  have  been  told 
you  what  to  say  to  the  man  to  whom 
you  are  talking  and  trying  to  con- 
vince that  he  should  cease  being  a 
maverick  and  wear  the  brand  "C.  C. 
A."  You  should  have  a  range  boss 
who  will  call  for  reports  every  two 
weeks,  and  if  hfs  range  does  not  re- 
port enough  new  members  branded, 
find  out  why.  Get  busy  now,  you  cat- 
tlemen, this  is  a  "round  up"  that  be- 
gins now  if  you  want  results. 


When  power  explodes,  there  is  pro- 
duced, almost  instantly,  a  volume  of 
gas  approximately  ten  thousand  times 
as  great  as  the  volume  of  powder. 

An  Egyptian  cotton  gin  and  seed 
mill  are  proposed  for  Tulare. 


Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


(Written  for  TaflAc  Rural  Piriw.) 


Feeding  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  having  feed- 
ing troubles.  We  are  old  subscribers, 
and  as  your  answers  to  queries  al- 
ways help,  have  concluded  to  ask  your 
assistance.  We  have  lots  of  spine- 
less cactus  and  have  been  feeding  our 
cows  as  much  as  they  would  eat, 
about  40  lbs.  per  cow  daily,  cut  up  fine, 
20  lbs.  barley  hay,  with  a  dry  mash 
of  10  lbs.  alfalfa  meal,  1V4  lbs.  cotton- 
seed meal,  3  lbs.  Suremilk,  and  2  oz. 
salt.  They  run  on  free  mountain 
range,  which  is  very  short  and  dry  at 
present.  The  cows  are  Jersey,  and  do 
not  give  as  much  milk  as  they  should. 
Can  you  tell  me  how  to  improve  the 
above  ration?  Is  there  any  food  value 
in  swamp  tule  grass?  We  have  unlim- 
ited cactus,  but  fed  in  excess  it  is  too 
laxative.  Hopfng  you  can  help  me  as 
you  have  helped  others. — W.  Van  D., 
Sunnyside,  San  Diego  Co. 

(Answrrrd   by   Livestock  Editor.) 

Try  40  lbs.  cactus,  15  lbs.  barley 
hay,  3  lbs.  cotton  seed  meal,  and  3  lbs. 
heavy  middlings  or  Suremilk,  leaving 
out  the  alfalfa  meal  entirely,  and  re- 
ducing the  barley  hay,  and  doubling 
the  ration  of  cottonseed  meal.  You 
might  add  one-half  to  one  pound  more 
of  the  cottonseed  meal  or  mfddlings. 
You  have  been  feeding  too  much  dry 
matter,  or  the  ration  is  too  woody. 
More  cottonseed  meal  will  help  cor- 
rect the  loosening  effect  of  the  cac- 
tus. Along  the  sea  coast  or  near  it, 
not  as  much  salt  is  required  as  in  the 
middle  west,  where  there  is  no  salt 
in  the  air,  or  alkalf  in  the  soil.  You 
have  been  feeding  much  more  salt 
than  is  good  for  your  cattle.  In  the 
middle  west,  cows  will  eat  about  % 
ounce  of  salt  daily  for  each  1,000  lbs. 
weight.  Cut  down  on  the  salt  to 
about  that  amount  ror  each  cow,  or 
place  lump  rock  salt  where  they  can 
have  free  access  to  it.  It  should  be 
in  a  sheltered  place  during  the  rainy 
season.  Information  as  to  the  feeding 
value  of  tule  grass  is  not  available 
from  a  scientific  standpoint.  Proba- 
bly it  is  rather  hard  to  digest,  carry- 
ing a  large  percentage  of  dry  matter 
to  digestible  nutrients. 


Bert  Pulp  for  Dairy  Cows. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  advisable  to 
feed  a  cow  all  the  beet  pulp  she  will 
eat?  Will  it  give  her  tuberculosis? — 
Wm.  R.,  Manteca. 

(Answered  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

Beet  pulp  is  considered  very  good 
feed  for  dairy  cattle  either  dry  or  wet. 
It  has  been  fed  liberally  many  times 


with  no  injury  whatever.  Wet  pulp 
might  possibly  cause  scouring  if  fed 
in  large  quantities  without  any  other 
feed,  but  any  reasonable  quantity  es- 
pecially if  fed  with  a  little  hay,  is  ex- 
cellent. If  the  cow  likes  it  and  does 
well  (that  is,  gives  plenty  of  milk), 
feed  her  all  she  wants.  Beet  pulp 
cannot  cause  tuberculosis.  Abso- 
lutely no  danger  whatsoever. 

Dehorning  Heifer. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  tell  me 
through  the  columns  of  your  valu- 
able paper  if  there  is  anything  that  I 
can  put  on  the  horns  of  a  two-year-old 
heifer  to  prevent  pain  when  she  is 
dehorned? — J.  S.,  Berry  Creek. 

\  il  by  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

The  only  local  anesthetic  for  such 
work  is  not  available  for  ordinary  use 
and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  ad- 
minister if  it  was  available.  The  only 
way  to  look  at  the  proposition  is  to 
realize  how  much  more  pain  the  said 
heifer  is  liable  to  cause  other  animals 
and  even  persons  with  her  horns  on 
than  off.  Remove  the  horns  close 
down  to  the  head  cutting  just  below 
where  the  skin  joins  the  horn  with  a 
sharp  fine-toothed  saw  or  two-bladed 
dehorning  clipper.  Apply  plenty  of 
pine  tar  and  watch  carefully  to  see 
that  the  wound  does  not  become  in- 
fected with  maggots. 


Horses  Eating  Boards  of  Corral. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  two  horses 
whose  evident  purpose  and  intention 
is  to  eat  all  the  boards  in  the  barn 
and  those  around  the  corral.  This 
habit  has  but  recently  started.  They 
are  rolling  in  fat  and  have  all  the 
salt  they  want.  What  can  I  do  to 
stop  them  as  it  is  very  annoying  and 
rather  expensive? — L.  F.,  Orosi. 

(Answered  bj  the  Livestock  Editor.) 

When  you  say  habit  you  have  given 
this  trouble  its  right  name.  It  is  gen- 
erally taken  up  by  horses  that  are 
worked  but  little  and  are  confined 
closely.  It  is  rather  hard  to  over- 
come sometimes  and  all  sorts  of  plans 
and  devices  are  usea  out  uard  work 
is  the  best  remedy,  fc'ven  mat  is  use- 
less in  some  cases.  In  the  stable  the 
manger  and  boards  within  reach  may 
be  covered  with  sheet  iron  or  driven 
full  of  nails.  Soft  soap  that  is  strong 
in  free  alkali  will  discourage  them 
sometimes,  but  it  is  difficult  to  cure 
if  the  habit  becomes  well  established. 
It  is  like  some  horses  mat  will  kick 
in  me  stable  when  they  are  idle  as 
long  as  they  can  reach  anything. 


The  Chester  White 

Will  Start  You  Right 

Large  litters,  easy  feeders,  quick  developers,  low  shrinkage  in 
slaughter,  premium  carcasses — these  are  a  few  of  the  features  of 

the  Chester  White,  the  profit-making  hog. 

Our  last  carload  shipment  dressed  72.30  per  cent  and  brought  lVfcc 
above  the  market  price. 

Largest  Herd  on  the  Coast 

Over  100  mammoth  brood  sows,  headed  by  HIGHLANDER, 

the  $1,000  Grand  Champion  boar,  whose  sire  and  dam  were  both 
undefeated  Grand  Champions  at  three  International  shows.  Hit 
pigs  are  corkers — the  kind  you  want. 

ORDER  NOW— AVOID  DISAPPOINTMENT 

The  demand  la  keen.  Get  your  order  in  early.  We  have  a  wonderful 
lot  of  tried  sows,  open  and  bred  gilts,  service  boars  and  weaned  pig*, 
representing  the  finest  blood  lines  in  America.  Prices  reasonable. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

OAK  KNOLL  FARM 


Lakeport,  CaL 


Sao  Francisco  Office,  «01  Balboa  Bid* 


PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE  MOLASSES 


PORK  PRODUCTION 

By  actual  test  will  increase  pork  production  five-tenths  pounds  dally 
over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed,  yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price. 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

One  of  our  customers  writes:  "We  are  out  of  molasses 
and  our  cows  are  falling  off  in  their  milk  badly,  hence 
we  would  appreciate  immediate  shipment.  Kindly  ship 
us  two  tons  more  in  addition." 

We  supply  It  in  barrels  or  tank  cars 
for  shipment  anywhere. 

W.  ti.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

Holbrook  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


WILL  YOU  WANT  THEM? 

SOWS,   GILTS  AND  BOARS 

Sired  by  or  bred  to 

MATCHLESS  BIG  BOB 

LAKESIDE  DEFENDER 
LIBLRTY  BOND  and 

MAJOR  HADLEY  WONDER 

The  offering  at  our  next  sale  will  represent  some  of  the  most  noted  blood 
lines  of  the  Poland-China  breed  East  or  West 

Watch  for  farther  particulars. 

LAKESIDE    STOCK  FARM 

GEO.  T.  BECKMAN  &  SONS,  EODI,  CAL* 


Big  Model  Fellow  305547 

1st  prize  senior  pig,  1918  State  Fair. 

1st  prize  senior  yearling  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  1919  State  Fair. 
Sire  of  the  Grand  Champion  pen  of  barrows  at  1919  State  Fair 
heads  my  herd. 

J.  P.  McSWAIN 

Breeder  of  Poland-China  Hogs.  Merced,  Cal. 


December  20,  1919 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
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First  Public  Sale 
January  28th,  1 920 

from  Our  Herd  of  800  Head  of 
BIG  TYPE  PURE  BRED 

DUROC-JERSEYS 


WE    HAVE  SELECTED 


40 -SOWS  AND  GILTS -40 

i  i 

DUE    TO   FARROW   IN  MARCH 
BRED  TO  OUR 

GRAND  CHAMPION  BOARS 


Ace  of  Pathfinders,  304417 

THIS   IS    ONE    OF    OUR   HERD   BOARS,    SECOND    LARGEST  SENIOR 

YEARLING  IN  THE  WORLD 

Write  for  Catalogue 

DIAMOND  BAR  RANCH 

WHERE  SIZE  IS  THE  FASHION  AND  QUALITY  REIGNS  SUPREME 
WALTER  T.  GATTON,  Supt.  of  Swine  Dept. 

SPADRA    (Los  Angeles  County)  CALIF. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  advertisements  of  this  sale.    Others  will  appear  each  week.    Watch  for  them. 
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SALES  DATES. 


1920. 

tan.   10th — Fred  Gatcwood.  Poland-Cliinae, 

Freeno. 

Jul  13th  —  Glenn  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n  Sale.  Orland. 

Jan.  Hth  —  California  Duroc  Association, 
bred  sows.  Davis. 

Jan.  15th  —  Harvey  M.  Berslund,  Duroc- 
Jerseys.  Dixon. 

Jan.  17th — Bassett-Ross-Crawshaw.  Poland- 
Chinas.  Hanford. 

4an.  21th — H.  D.  McCune.  Poland-Chinas. 
Hanford. 

Jan.  20th — Chas.  Gatewood  Poland-China 
Dispersal  sale.  Fresno. 

Jan.  27th — Georgre  V.  Bcckman  &  Son.  Po- 
land-Chinas. Lodi. 

Jan.  28th — Les  McCracken.  Poland-China*. 
Upon. 

Jan.  28th — Diamond  Bar  Ranch.  Duroe-Jer- 
seys.  Spadra. 

Jan.   20th — Hale   I.   Marsh,  Poland-Chinas 

Modesto. 

Jan.  29th — Winsor  Ranch.  Bonita,  Duroc- 
JerseyH  sale  at  Los  Angeles. 

Jan.  ItOth — Ireland  Ranch  Sale.  Duroc- Jer- 
seys. Owensmuth. 

Feb.  1th — Fresno  County  Durocc-Jersey 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Fresno. 

Feb.  Cth  —  Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'   Association.  Tulare. 

Feb.  10th — F.  D.  Burr.  Duroc-Jerseys.  Or- 
land. 

Feb.   11th  —  Fresno    County  Poland-China 

Breeders'  Association.  Fresno. 

Feb.  12th — San  Joaquin  County  Poland-Chi- 
na Breeders'  Ass'n.  Lodi. 

Feb.  14th — J.  Francis  O'Connor.  lSerkshires 
exclusively.  Santa  Rosa. 

Feb.  loth — Sandercock  Berkshire  Sale.  Sac- 
ramento. 

Feb.  Kith — H.  C.  Muddox  &  Son.  Berkshires, 
Sacramento. 

Feb.  18th  —  Western  Berkshire  Congress, 
Davis. 

Feb.  18th  —  Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey 
Breeders'  Association.  Tulare. 

Feb.  21st  —  Merced  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Merced. 

Feb.  2<>th — California  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers'  Association.  University  Farm.  Davis. 

Feb.  28th  —  Kinirs  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Hanford. 

Mar.  13th — Haap  &  Bernstein.  Poland-Chi- 
nas. Hanford. 

Apr.  Hth — N.  K.  Horan.  PolamHChinas. 
Lockeford. 


Dairy. 

A  new  process  dry-milk  factory 
has  just  started  at  Newman.  The  trial 
run  was  a  complete  success.  The 
process  dries  the  milk  without  boiling. 

T.  B.  Purvine  of  Petaluma  reports 
a  good  demand  for  Jerseys.  He  re- 
cently sold  a  fine  service  bull  and  3 
bull  calves  to  neighboring  breeders 
and  dairymen. 

Prof.  C.  L.  Roadhouse  of  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Farm,  Davis,  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Western  Dairy  Instructors' 
Association,  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  it  was  announced 
at  the  State  University. 

Leeman  &  Kilgore,  Holstein  breed- 
ers of  Ripon,  have  five  very  promising 
cows  and  heifers  to  freshen  soon,  thai 
carry  every  indication  of  good  records 
in  the  near  future.  Their  young  stock 
is  looking  very  good.  They  have  a 
King  Mead  of  Riverside  heifer,  that 
will  be  consigned  to  the  next  Guar- 
anty Sale,  which  will  be  an  attraction. 

Fresno  County  dairy  .products  have 
increased  in  value  from  $2,000,000  last 
year  to  $3,116,190.65  this  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  F.  W.  Andreason 
of  the  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  shows  an  increase  of  over 
one  million  dollars,  which  is  pretty 
good  for  a  county  that  has  an  outside 
reputation  for  being  a  raisin  grape 
locality. 

The  National  Milk  Producers'  Feder- 
ation held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Chicago  this  week.  This  was  the 
most  important  meeting  ever  held  by 
this  organization.  The  results  of  the 
various  vicissitudes  through  which 
the  branch  organizations  and  indi- 
vidual members  passed  the  last  year 
were  taken  up  and  discussed.  We 
expect  to  give  some  of  the  details 
next  week. 

Lulu  Alphea  of  Ashburn,  375710,  is 
the  name  of  the  latest  yearling  Jersey 
champion  heifer.  She  was  started  on 
test  when  she  was  22  months  of  age, 
and  produced  dnrine  the  year  13.668.7 
lbs.  milk  and  800.08  lbs.  butter  fat. 
This  heifer  was  bred  by  J.  M.  Dickson 
&  Son  of  Shedd.  Oregon,  and  sold  by 
them  to  J.  J.  Van  Kleek  &  Sons  of 
Beaverton,  Oregon,  for  $150.  This 
record  h*s  never  been  equaled  by  a 
yearling  of  anv  breed. 

Arali*  D»  Kol  Mead  2d.  a  junior 
4-vear-old  Holstein.  owned  by  A.  W. 
Morrte  &  Sons  Corp.  of  Woodland, 
has  just  completed  a  7-day  record  of 


32.03  lbs.  of  butter.  This  is  the  second 
daughter  of  Aralia  De  Kol  Mead  to 
pass  the  30-pound  mark. 

George  Kounias  Registered  Stock 
Farm  reports  the  sale  of  a  young  son 
of  King  Hengerveld  Ormsby  7th,  out 
of  a  23-lb.  cow,  to  a  breeder  and 
dairyman  at  Ingomar;  and  a  grand- 
son of  the  King  to  a  dairyman  at 
Merced. 

J.  C.  Marquardt  of  the  University 
Farm,  Davis,  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles 
to  assist  in  the  milk  contest  to  be 
held  by  the  City  of  Los  Angeles 
Health  Department,  as  announced  by 
Dean  T.  S.  Hunt,  of  the  California 
College  of  Agriculture. 

Jerseys  of  the  Mossdale  Farms, 
Lockeford,  owned  by  J.  E.  Thorpe, 
are  always  in  fine  condition.  Mr. 
Thorpe  is  a  good  feeder,  and  his 
stock,  both  hogs  and  cattle,  show  the 
effects  of  good  care  given  them  by 
their  owner  and  his  herdsman,  Mr. 
Hitchcock. 

Two  new  State  records  for  Hol- 
steins  were  established  during  the 
month  of  November  in  the  yearly  tests 
of  purebred  cows  in  California,  ac- 
cording to  reports  made  public  re- 
cently by  the  California  College  of 
Agriculture.  Miss  Aaggie  Acme  Burke, 
owned  by  the  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons 
Corp.,  Woodland,  produced  16.091  lbs. 
butter  fat  in  7  days,  8  months  after 
calving,  as  a  junior  two-year-old. 
Ruby  Pietertje  of  Forest  Hill  2d, 
owned  by  W.  J.  Higdon  of  Tulare, 
produced  31.792  lbs.  of  butter  fat  in 
7  days,  as  a  4-year-old. 

W.  H.  Dupee,  proprietor  of  the 
Edgemoor  Farms.  Santee,  and  breeder 
of  the  finest  Guernseys,  has  sold  re- 
cently the  bull  Itchen  Daisy's  May 
King  of  Langwater  17349  to  Leander 
F.  Herrick  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  for 
Anderson  Tiffin  Herd  of  Herdlea 
Stock  Farms  of  New  Hope,  Penn.  The 
price  is  said  to  be  $20,000.  Mr.  Dupee 
is  very  reluctant  to  part  with  this 
bull,  and  reserved  the  privilege  of 
breeding  a  limited  number  of  cows 
to  this  great  sire.  The  progeny  of 
this  bull  are  in  great  demand  in  the 
East,  as  is  shown  by  sales  at  private 
treaty  and  auction  as  well. 

The  State  Dairy  Council  held  a 
meeting  at  Petaluma  last  week,  at 
which  Dean  H.  E.  Norman 1  of  the 
University  Farm.  Davis,  Prof.  C.  H. 
Rubel.  Assistant  State  Leader  of  Faring 
Advisers,  Sam  H.  Greene  of  the  State 
Dairy  Council,  and  G.  E.  Merrill,  Farm 
Adviser  of  Sonoma  County,  were  the 
principal  speakers.  A  similar  meet- 
ing was  held  at  Valley  Ford,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Dairy  -Council  was 
formed  by  electing  J.  R.  Gallagher  of 
Bodega,  director;  Arthur  Purvine, 
Two  Rock  Valley,  vice-director.  Ex- 
ecutive committee:  E.  Steinbach.  Two 
Rock  Valley;  M.  A.  Luce.  Santa  Rosa; 
S.  Gambonini,  Lakeville;  Arthur  Le 
Baron.  Valley  Ford. 

Swine. 

N.  K.  Horan  of  Lockeford  has  now 
over  300  hogs  on  his  ranch.  He  has 
developed  a  great  swine-breeding 
establishment,  which  is  well  equipped 
with  modern  buildings. 

Karl  A-  Hess  of  Dixon  is  starting  a 
new  Duroc-Jersey  ranch  with  a  few 
Shorthorns  also.  The  place  will  be 
known  as  the  Putah  Creek  Ranch,  and 
Mr.  Hess  intends  to  stock  it  with  the 
best  animals  he  can  obtain. 

McCarty  &  Starkweather  of  Mo- 
desto have  recently  sold  a  boar  sired 
by  Kansas  King,  out  of  Miss  Nebraska 
2d,  to  H.  L.  Graham  of  San  Fernando; 
also  one  sired  by  King  Jones  Over, 
and  out  of  Movie  Actress,  to  F.  M. 
Woods,  Jr.,  of  Menlo  Park. 

The  second  number  of  "Purebred 
Squeals,"  the  "Agricultural  Club" 
paper  of  the  Kern  County  High 
School,  tells  how  the  Security  Trust 
Company  of  Bakersfield,  and  particu- 
larly Manager  Arthur  Crites,  has 
financed  the  "Club"  boys  in  their 
livestock  ventures.  The  Trust  Com- 
pany has  loaned  the  individual  mem- 
bers a  total  of  $4500.  of  which  $4190 
has  been  invested  in  purebred  live- 
stock. The  only  limitation  placed 
upon  the  bo"S  is  that  the  money  must 
be  used  for  Agricultural  Club  pur- 


poses. This  is  a  move  in  the  right 
direction  by  Mr.  Crites,  and  marks 
him  as  a  farsighted  and  public-spirited 
business  man. 

There  are  rumors  of  a  large  pure- 
bred hog  ranch  to  be  started  soon  on 
what  is  known  as  the  Turner  Ranch, 
near    Cedarville,    in    Modoc  County. 


They   expect   to  have   at  least  200 

brood  sows. 

Orland  is  getting  to  be  a  swine- 
breeding  as  well  as  dairy  center.  W. 
T.  Hollingsbead  &  Sons  report  the 
recent  sales  of  18  head  of  their  fine 
Duroc-Jerseys.  Among  these  sales 
were  two  sow  pigs  to  Rolland  Fallis, 


40  Es  40 

PUREBRED  AUCTION  SALE  SUPREME! 

40  Bred  Sows  consigned  by  the 
Members  of  the  California  Du- 
roc-Jersey Breeders'  Association. 

These  sows  are  of  the  very  best  breeding  and  have  been  selected 
with  great  care  so  that  those  intending  to  get  into  the  hog- 
raising  game  right  will  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  what 

they  want  at  this  sale. 

The  Duroc-Jersey  is  the  hog  that  attracts  the  buyer's  eye  be- 
cause the  type  is  fixed,  producing  a  uniform,  quick-growing 
animal  that  is  fit  for  the  market  at  any  age. 

If  you  want  to  start  a  herd  or  make  an  addition  to  a  herd,  this 

is  vour  chance. 


Sale  at  the 


UNIVERSITY  FARM,  Davis 

1  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  January  14th,#  1920 
Apply  for  catalogues  to  the  following 


COL.  ORD  I .  LEACHMAN,  Sacramento 
Auctioneer 


S.  E.  WHITING,  Sacramento 
Secretary 


REMCO 

REDWOOD 

TANKS 

Cheaper  and  longer-lived  than  metal 

TOWERS 

REDWOOD  OR  FIR 
Any  height  you  desire 

PIPE 

Cheaper  and  longer-lived  than  steel. 
Greater  flow  capacity  than  any  iron,  steel,  or  concrete. 


Made  Only  by 

REDWOOD  MANUFACTURERS  CO. 

1608  Hobart  Building,  San  Francisco 
822  B.  Third  St.,  Los  Angeles 

If  interested,  phone  or  write  for  prices. 
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Hamilton  City;  a  spring  boar  to  C. 
Ruff  of  Pasakanta;  a  spring  boar  to 
Smith  &  Hurni  of  Orland;  a  gilt  bred 
to  Uneeda  Sensational  Defender  to  A. 
C.  Havens  &  Son,  Orland;  a  boar  to 
Mrs.  Jas.  Mills,  Sacramento.  Looks 
like  a  good  business. 

W.  A.  Young  of  Lodi,  who  breeds 
the  finest  of  Poland-Chinas,  is  fixing 
up  on  his  ranch  near  Clements.  He 
will  have  his  Fesenmeyer  boar, 
Young's  Timm  Jones,  on  this  ranch. 
Mr.  Young  will  also  have  some  of  his 
stock  on  his  ranch  af  Youngstown. 

J.  F.  Lehman,  the  breeder  of  Poland- 
China  swine  that  win  prizes  when 
shown,  reports  business  as  having 
been  good  this  fall.  He  reports  hav- 
ing sold  11  boars  at  an  average  of  $108 
each.  Also  a  recent  sale  of  a  Golden 
State  King  gilt  to  Geo.  F.  Starin,  of 
Lodi,  for  $250.  Mr.  Lehman  has  three 
spring  boars  left  that  are  good  enough 
to  go  in  any  Poland-China  herd.  One 
of  them  was  the  grand  champion  at 
the  California  International  at  San 
Francisco. 

Members  Of  the  American  Berk- 
shire Association  at  their  annual  meet- 
ing in  Chicago,  during  the  "Inter- 
national," elected  James  Dodge  of 
Hood  Farm,  Lowell,  Mass.,  president, 
to  succeed  Dean  C.  F.  Curtiss  of 
Ames,  Iowa,  who  has  been  president 
for  a  long  term  of  years.  California 
was  the  second  State  in  the  Union  in 
the  number  of  transfers. 

The  grand  champion  single  barrow, 
and  the  grand  champion  pen  of 
barrows,  went  to  the  Poland-China 
breed  this  year  at  the  Chicago  Inter- 
national. They  were  exhibited  by  the 
Missouri  College  of  Agriculture.  The 
grand  champion  carlot  of  fat  hogs 
went  to  the>  Hampshires.  They  were 
shown  by  Gus  Meyer,  Elwood,  Indiana. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Iverson,  State  Veteri- 
narian, reports  the  health  of  stock 
throughout  the  State  as  about  normal. 
Anthrax,  that  was  in  evidence  during 
the  hot  weather,  is  now  cleaned  up. 
Hog  cholera,  and  swine  plague,  have 
about  disappeared.  A  so-called  mys- 
terious disease  among  sheep  in  some 
localities  is  chiefly  due  to  a  lowered 
vitality,  and  excess  of  poor  feed,  like 
rice  straw  and  stubble. 

W.  L.  Frasier,  of  Ripon,  believes  in 
letting  the  boys  have  a  chance.  His 
sons,  Wallace  and  Byron,  bought  a 
sow  at  the  Marsh-McCracken  sale  that 
has  farrowed  9  pigs,  of  which  5  sow 
pigs  are  living.  Mr.  Frasier  is  going 
to  back  the  boys  still  further  in  the 
swine  business,  as  they  have  raised 
some  pigs  that  are  to  be  sold,  and  the 
money  turned  over  to  them  for  further 
investment  in  the  hog-raising  busi- 
ness. 

Beef. 

Among  the  well-known  breeders  of 
purebred  livestock,  visiting  the  Chi- 
cago International  this  year,  was  H. 
M.  Barngrover  of  Santa  Clara,  pro- 
prietor of  Veramont  Farm,  and  breed- 
er of  Herefords.  He  is  bringing  back 
two  highly-bred  bull  calves,  with  the 
idea  of  having  something  good  enough 
to  breed  to  the  calves  of  Patrician  5th. 
(Continued  on  page  879.) 
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Berkshire*. 


•ACHIEVER" 
The  BOAR 


CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKS  HIRES  — 
Cholera  immune      Live  Oak.  California. 

BARON  DIKE  201ST  PIGS 

are  in  demand.  They  have  consistently  won 
during  1910  the  highest  honors  in  the  show 
ring.  Baron  Duke  201st  is  a  Grand  National 
Champion.  He  is  the  sire  of  champions.  His 
15-months-old  son  was  Grand  Champion  at 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco judge  said  he  was  the  best  boar  of  his 
age  that  he  had  ever  seen.  I  have  3  of  his 
spring  boar  pigs  for  sale.  Sandercock  Land 
Co.,  401  Market  St..  San  Francisco,  in  charge 
of  Natomas  Land  Sales  Co.  

THE  BEST- INBERKSHIRES — At  the  right 
price.  Send  for  photos  and  description  of 
stock  wanted.  Address  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son, 
Morgan  Hill.  Call.  ' 

REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES — Cholera  im- 
mune.    Frank  B.  Anderson.  Sacramento.  Cal. 


ANCHORAGE   FARM  BERKSHIRES 
Orland,  Calif. 

HERD  BOARS:  STAR  LEARED,  Junior  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion  of  the  World.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  ot  Star  Leader  NA- 
TOMAS BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows.  

EDGEHILL  FARM  BERKSHIRES — Breed- 
ing, individuality,  profit.  A  few  very  fine 
weanling  boar  pigs  sired  by  Baron  Duke  201st. 
Half  brothers  to  that  81000  State  Fair  and 
California  International  Grand  Champion. 
The  pigs  are  beauties  and  the  price  is  right, 
too.  J.  M.  Booth,  Edgehill  Farm,  St.  Helena. 
Calif. 


SOLANO  BERKSHIRES  —  Choice  weaned 
pigs,  bred  gilts,  service  boars.  Reasonable 
prices.  Write  for  information.  R.  C.  Gruhlke. 
Dixon.  Solano  county.  Calif. 


URAPEWILD  FARM  BKRKSHIRE-GTJERN- 

seys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey, 
°rop.,   Escalon.  Calif. 


BERKSHIRES  —  Closing  out  entire  herd, 
sows,  gilts  and  boars.  Best  stock  obtainable, 
priced  very  low.  Wm.  C.  Laux.  Morgan  Hill, 
Cal.  

LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  BERKSHIRES 
will  make  you  money.  Best  foragers.  Write 
nwv    Geo.  A.  Stingle.  El  Monte.  Cal. 


QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
Mgr.,  Martinez,  Cal. 

—  BERKSHIRES — Sired  by  Star  LeaderT" the 
81500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm. 
Modesto.  Calif. 


Poland-Chinas. 


ELDERSLT  FARM  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS — 

We  have  a  choice  lot  of  big,  smooth,  stretchy 
pigs,  sired  by  our  %-ton  Black  Big  Bone 
Wonder  and  Jumps  Jumbo  Model.  They  have 
individuality  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  We  ship  only  our  tops  and  from  ma- 
ture stock  on  maU  order.  Your  money  cheer- 
fully refunded,  if  not  satisfied.  J.  H.  Ware, 
Live  Oak,  Cal. 


NOW  BOOKING  ORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large-type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  b/ed  gilts,  February  and  March  far- 
row, and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged  boars. 
Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  California. 


BOARS — BOARS — BOARS — Big  type,  from 
the  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather, Route  C,  Box  384,  Modesto,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINA  sows,  gilts  and  boars  for 
sale.  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  Model  Major, 
King  Joe. ,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  and  Gerstdale 
Jones  lines.  Taking  orders  for  King's  Big 
Bone  Leader  weanlings.  Write  today.  Frank 
C.  Dollard,  Ripon,  Cal. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE  BOARS  —  Half- 
dozen  outstanding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion, Riverside,  Cal. 


LONE  WILLOW  FARM  offers  a  few  bred 
and  open  gilts;  also  two  five-months  boar 
pigs,  at  prices  that  will  sell  them  quick. 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity.  P.  E.  Mitchell, 
Prop.,  Atwater,  Cal.     R.  F.  D.,  Box  180. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  boars  ready^for 
service:  also  a  few  gilts,  sired  by  California 
Big  Bone  Bob  and  Ursus  Jr.,  real  1,000-lb. 
boars.  Prices  and  descriptions  on  application. 
Eugene  Miner.  Rt.  2.  Box  105,  Lodi,  Calif. 


TOHOQCA  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell;  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McKaig,  Orland,  Cal. 

TWO  SPECIALLY  GOOD  Poland-China 
boars.  May  25th  farrow.  $45.00  each.  A 
few  choice  gilts,  June  29th  farrow — $20.00 
each.  Edward  A.  Hall,  Rt.  1  Box  39  Watson- 
ville  Cal. 

J.  F.~ McSWAIN7~Breeder  of" PoUnd-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow,  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for  sale.    R.  3,  Merced,  Calif. 


OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  .  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton.  California. 

~WAUKEEN      HERD      POLAND-CHINAS  — 

Home  of  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.  Les  McCracken,  Ripon, 
Cal. 

A  FEW  BOARS  of  May  farrow!  Grandsons 
of  Big  Bone  Bob.  R.  B.  &  L.  J.  Montgomery, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Walnut  Creek.  Calif. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton,  Humboldt  County,  California. 


10  SPRING  BOAES — Tops  from  herd,  will 
be  sold  at  very  low  prices  to  close  up  partner- 
ship.   Young  and  Clark,  Lodi,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,   Hanford.  California. 

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM — Large,  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Bargains — Two  March 
boars,  large  type.  Will  ship  on  approval.  J. 
E.  Thomas,  Gilroy,  Cal.    - 

POLANDS  —  Largest  type,  all  ages;  tops 
only.  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  J.  E. 
Thomas.  Gilroy.  Cal.  


REG.  BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise,  Cal.  

REAOAKS    RANCH     herd     of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna,  Gilroy.  Calif. 
~  BIfi-BONEI)  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Stock  for 
sale.     E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale.  California. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  stock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  McMahan.  Lemonm  California. 
"LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 


POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type. 
F  Lehman.  Lodi,  Cal. 


J 


Dnroc-Jerseys. 

"MAY  ROSE"  DUROCS  are  the  classiest 
pigs  in  the  West.  Take  a  look  at  them — see- 
ing is  believing.  Our  junior  boars  have  been 
first  and  champion  at  both  the  California  State 
Fairs  and  the  Los  Angeles  Show — nothing  bet- 
ter. We  have  a  few  dandy  boar  pigs  by  them 
out  of  our  great  "May  Rose"  sows  ready  for 
sale.  Grab  one,  If  you  want  the  real  thing. 
Corkers,  not  plugs.  Also  booking  limited  num- 
ber of  outside  services  for  champion  boar 
May  Rose  King.  The  cheapest  way  to  get  his 
blood,  but  only  a  few  more  sows  will  be  ac- 
cepted.    Elliott- Brant   Rancho,  Owensmouth, 

Cal.  

.,  WHAT~"DO  YOU  NEED  IN  DUROCSt^A 
few  corking  good  fall  pigs  of  either  sex, 
weighing  50  to  75  lbs.  apiece:  two  late  spring 
gilts  better  than  200  lbs;  one  June  boar  near- 
ly 200  lbs;  one  mature  herd  boar  about  600 
lbs;  two  yearling  sows  350  and  450  lbs.  each. 
Every  animal  is  priced  to  move  this  month. 
Write  for  copies  of  pedigrees  and  photos. 
Guarantee  s  tisfaction  or  money  back.  Geo.  L. 
Horine.  Winton.  Merced  Co.,  Cal. 

DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND — Sows 
sired  by  Cherry  Volunteer  2nd  and  Reformer, 
bred  to  Ireland  Joe  Orion  at  public  sale,  Jan- 
uary 30,  1920.  Write  for  catalogue.  1Z19 
Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us— they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Ad- 
dress R.  K.  Walker,  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita,  San 
Diego  Co. 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS— Herd  headedHby^ Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Inquiries  in- 
vited Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon.  Calif. 
~TOP-NOTCH  DUROCS— Booking  "orders- for 
weanlings,  for  February  delivery,  from  Orion 
Cherry  King  and  Golden  Model  breeding. 
Harry  W.  Buerer,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

DUROCS — MATURE  BOAB — Bred  by  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis.  Solely  on  account  of 
needing  change  of  blood.  Weanlings,  either 
sex.  H.  E.  Boucher,  Napa. 
"  WEANLING8 — Gilts  open  or  bred  Ho  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder  I  Am.  Service  boars.  Derry- 
field  Farm,  Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Sac- 
ramento. 

DUROC-JERSETS  —  Fine-" big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.    H.  P.  Sloeum  &  Son,  Willows,  Calif. 


BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Gilts  and  boars  of 
Orion  Giant  breeding.  Falfadale  Farms,  Per- 
ris,  Calif. 


REGISTERED  'H'ROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgbam  &  Sons.    Visalia.  California. 
—  REGISTERED  DUROCS  —  All  from  prize- 
winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley,  Calif. 


Chester  Whites. 
~~ BELLIKEN  CHESTER  ~  WHITES — Entire 
herd  for  sale.  Every  animal  is  listed  and 
priced  for  immediate  movement.  Herd  boars; 
young  service  boars.  Bred  sows.  Seven  lit- 
ters of  fall  pigs,  by  four  different  sires.  Write 
for   special   price  list.     C.   B.  Cunningham, 

Mills,  CaL  

Hampshire*. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  —  "  Belted 
Beauties."  Weaned  pigs  a  specialty.  Uneeda 
Hampshire  Swine  Farms.  Gardena.  Cal 


JACK  LONDON  RANCH — Glen  Ellen.  Calif. 
Fine  lot  of  weanling  pigs  for  sale. 


DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Jerseys. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves, 
Financial  King  blood.  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford,  Cal. 
""SUNSHINE — FARM  — JERSEYS^Tuberculfn 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced.  California. 

— FOR  SALE — Purebred  Jersey  bull.  Noble  of 
Oakland  blood.    S.  B.  Campbell,  Ripon,  Cal. 


THE    LEWIS    COMPANY   BAYWOOD  HERD 
OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  sire  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad,  whose 
dam  has  produced  in  two  years,  beginning  as 
a  three-year-old,  57481  lbs.  of  milk  and  2243 
lbs.  of  butter. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Jose,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — 2  bulls  ready  for  service  from 
A.  R.  O.  dams  up  to  29.61  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days.  Sired  by  best  bulls  in  California.  Also 
2  bull  calves.  Every  one  splendid  individuals 
i — mostly  white.  Write  for  photos  and  prices. 
J.  H.  Posty.  Box  15,  R.  F.  D.,  Atwater,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  for  sale.  Seven 
bred  cows,  one  Pontiac  bull,  6  years  old;  also 
two  heifer  calves.  Subject  to  registry.  Wm. 
M.  Little,  Box  76,  SneUing,  Cal. 

YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Calif 

"THE  vktiikv  HERD— Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Dur6<  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms   Caruthers.  California. 

A  FEW-  YEARLING^regMerid-- bulls  by 
King  "Morco  Alcartra  2nd,  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Ink)- Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Reglsierer  Holsteins 
Pontiac  bull  calves.  M.  Holdndge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437.  San  Jose.  California. 

TWO  EXTRA  GOOD  Holstein  Bull  Calves — 
Well  bred,  well  grown  and  priced  to  sell.  E 
M.  Morrow,  Modesto,  Cal. 

~  F.   II.   STENZEL,  SAN   LORENZO.  CALIF 

— Breeder  of  Registered  HolsteinB.  High  test 
producers. 

~1.  W.  BENOIT,  Modesto,- Callf.^Breeder  of 
registered  Ho'steins. 

"REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R.  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal 
REGISTERED     HOLSTEINS     and  Dnroc 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch,  Tulare,  Calif. 


REGISTERED      HOLSTEIN     BULLS  with 

world's  record  backing.    Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto.  California. 
-  REGISTERED   HOLSTEINS— A.   W  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production     Leeman  and  Kilgore.  Ripon,  Cal. 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGRUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  buUs  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy,  Millbrae.  California. 

EL  DORADO  HERD  OF  HOLSTEINS  — 
Alex.  Whaley,  Tulare,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — e7~B. 
Freeman,  R.  B.,  Modesto,  Cal. 

Ayrshire*. 

ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRE*  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  CaUf. 

AYRSHIRES^Registered:  all  ages.  E.  B". 
McFarland,  412  Clans  Spreckels  Building.  San 
Francisco,  California. 

NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES— Le  Baron 

Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford.  Cal.  

Guernseys. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm.  Santee.  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 

BELLA  VISTA- GUERNSEYS  —  May  Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calves 
from  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer,  Ripon, 
Cal.  R.  2. 


Milking  Shorthorns. 


ORMONDALE  RANCH — Portola  Valley.  San 
Mateo  Co..  Cal..  the  home  of  Golden  Goods  Jr.. 
sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  three  times  Grand 
Champion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Grand 
Champion  at  the  International  Livestock  Show. 
Chicago.  1919.  Yearling  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.     James  McDonnell,  Supt.  R.  D.  No.  1. 

Redwood   City,  CaliL  

"BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain:  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.    John  Lynch  Ranch.  Box  321.  Petalnma. 

INNISFAIL- DAIRY- SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A 
Kellogg.  Sui8un.  California.  

DUAL-PURPOSE  SHORTHORNS — registered 
and  unregistered  bulls.  Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tu- 
lare, Calif. 

BEEF  CATTLE. 

BEEF'  CATTLE — BULLS!  BULLS! — Just  re- 
turned with  some  splendid  stock  for  Cali- 
fornia Beef  Cattle  men.  Leave  again  for  the 
Middle  West  about  New  Year's.  Get  in  your 
orders  at  once  for  anything  you  need  in  Beef 
Cattle.  R.  M.  Dunlap.  Hotel  Land.  Sacra- 
mento, or  Savoy  Hotel.  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee.  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup.  Supt.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  SparkB).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Gazelle.  Siskivou  county,  California. 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm.  Santa  Rosa.  California,  

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals.   Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  th« 

herd.    On  highway.    . 

""THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop..  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.    Breeding  stock  for 

sale.   

""REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable 
Diamond  G  Ra"nch,  Esparto,  California. 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford.  Newman.  California. 

HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm,  3. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop..  Mission  San  Jose.  Cal. 
""GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords,  Milton,  California 

"  REGISTERED  SHtHiTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaks 
Ranch.  Willits,  Calif.  

GEORGE  WATTERSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop.  California.  , 

SHORTHORNS"-^  Carruthers  Farms.  Live 
Oak.  California. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petalnma,  Cal. — 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 

DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, California-.   ^  

~ BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland.  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouiilct  sheep.  

KAUPKE  BROS  ,  WOODLAND,  CALUt\— - 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 

CHAS.  KIMBLE-^Breeder- and  importer  oi 
Rambouillets.  Hanford,  California. 
~CALLA  GROVE  FARM,  MANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheen 
~  HARVEY  S.  VAN  VLEAR,  Lodi,  Cal.^ 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN  CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 
Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Poniee. 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch — all  breeds — April  17,  1920.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P,  Butte  City, 
Glenn  County.  California. 

— HORSES" FOR  SALE— 4<ThMd~of B*aA~i- 
year-old  Percheron  horses.  Price  from  $260 
to  $300  for  span,  beautifully  matched  team  of 
very  kind  disposition.     S.  L.  Skaggs,  four 

miles  south  of  Madera,  Cal.  

FOR  SALE: — 25  bead  of  brood  sows,  some 
of  them  have  pigs;  balance  to  farrow  about 
February  1st.  Also  2  fine  boars.  J.  J.  Flan- 
nery.  Kifer  Road,  Santa  Clara,  Cal.  Tele- 
phone   S.  C  185F4. 
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Freeman  s  Heifer  Fills  the  Bucket 


(Written  for  faclnc  Rural  Press.) 


She  fills  the  bucket  not  only  once, 
but  day  in  and  day  out,  enough  times 
during  the  year  to  break  the  junior 
two-year-old  Holstein-Friesian  milk 
record  for  the  State  of  California.  On 
December  10th  she  closed  her  365-day 
test,  and  while  the  last  few  days  have 


duction  of  milk  for  the  State  for  8 
months  after  freshening,  for  a  lunior 
2-year-old,  and  comes  within  two- 
tenths  of  a  pound  of  butter  of  equal- 
ling the  State  record. 

This  young  cow  carried  a  calf  dur- 
ing 7  months  of  the  365  days  she  was 


Belle    I  De   Kol    Witkop,  3»I8K.'I. 

20160.5  Hi-,  milk,  810.286  lbs.  butter  in  : days  as  a  Junior  2-year-old. 


not  been  verified  by  Secretary  Gard- 
ner, there  will  be  but  little  variation 
from  the  figures  given.  Animals  of 
such  achievement  in  the  past  and 
promise  for  the  future  are  not  plenti- 
ful even  in  that  banner  dairy  county, 
Stanislaus. 

Belle  Faskie  De  Kol  Witkop  pro- 
duced in  the  yearly  test  just  closed 
20373.4  lbs.  of  milk  and  810.286  lbs. 
butter.  The  highest  seven-day  record 
was  479.5  lbs.  milk  and  24.86  lbs. 
butter.  The  30-day  record  is  2061.2 
lbs.  milk  and  98.59  lbs.  butter.  Eight 
months  after  calving  she  produced 
433.2  lbs.  milk  and  16.29  lbs.  butter. 
This  last  amount  is  the  record  pro- 


on  test,  and  w:ll  freshen  again  as  a 
junior  3-year  old,  and  immediaiely  af- 
terwards will  be  put  on  test. 

It  ir.  interesting  to  note  thai  this 
heifer's  junior  two-year-old  record 
exceeds  that  of  the  world's  champion 
milk  producer,  Tilly  Alcartra.  This  is 
certainly  much  to  her  credit. 

The  winnings  of  Belle  Faskie  De  Kol 
Witkop  in  prizes  for  record  produc- 
tion offered  by  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Association  amounted  to  over  $70  on 
the  7-  and  30-day  records,  and  will  re- 
ceive her  share  on  the  365-day  and  7- 
day,  8  months  after  freshening.  She 
is  "some"  cow. 


Famous  Herd  at  Home  Near  Patterson 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.) 


Quite  a  little  dairy  city  has  been 
built  up  since  July  on  the  Bridgford 
ranch  near  Patterson,  in  western 
Stanislaus  county.  Mr.  Bridgford  is 
well  pleased  with  the  move  thither 
from  the  island  in  Contra  Costa 
county,  in  whose  isolation  he  has  de- 
veloped so  many  high-record  cows. 
The  Patterson  district  is  rapidly 
growing,  and  already  a  great  dairy 
country'  is  tributary.  Alfalfa  produces 
more  tonnage  per  acre  here,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  water.  Mr.  Br.'dgford  has 
sold  a  score  of  registered  bulls 
already  in  the  Patterson  district,  and 
there  are  other  herds  that  need  such 
stock.  The  writer  noticed  fifty  or 
sixty  cows  in  a  pasture  near  Crows 
Landing,  with  which  were  three  scrub 
bulls  of  various  blood.  These  might 
well  have  been  replaced  by  one  reen- 
tered bull  kept  in  the  barnyard  and 
used  judiciously. 

About  200  head  are  at  present  on 
the  new  Bridgford  ranch,  including  60 
females  carrying  calves,  eighteen  in 
the  test  barn,  and  a  string  or  two  be- 
ing milked  in  the  big  milking  barn, 
which  has  capacity  for  100  cows  at 
once. 

Dry  stock  are  kept  separate  in  gen- 
erous paddocks  and  four  large  cor- 
rals are  provided  with  long,  broad 
open  sheds,  where  the  cattle  will  eat 
hay  and  make  milk  all  the  day  long. 
The  corrals  were  crowned  and  grav- 
eled so  they  were  not  the  least  muddy 
after  the  recent  rain,  though  that  soil 
is  heavy  and  flat.  One  man  will  be 
kept  busy  hauling  feed  and  milk,  and 
keeping  the  corrals  clean.  An  office, 
two  bunk  houses,  a  cook  house,  milk 
house,  hay  barns,  etc.,  complete  the 


equipment,  which  will  make  a  notably 
pleasing  effect  on  visitors. 

Some  Notable  Animals. 
Among  the  notable  stock  in  a  herd 
where  30-pound  cows  are  more  num- 
erous than  flies,  is  a  heifer  calf  re- 
cently born,  sired  by  the  $106,000  bull, 
Carnation  King  Sylvia.  Another  is  a 
young  bull  whose  first  twelve  dams 
average  30:54  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
week.  Another  is  the  last  year's  bull 
calf  out  of  the  cow  which  won  senior 
championship  at  the  State  Fair  this 
year.  His  first  twelve  dams  average 
32.86  pounds  butter  fn  seven  days.  His 
dam,  Spring  Farm  Pontiac  Maid  2d, 
last  year  as  a  senior  four-year-old. 
made  34.76  pounds  butter  in  seven 
days,  and  139  pounds  in  30  days. 
Having  been  on  the  Fair  circuit  last 
Fall,  and  never  having  been  dried  up, 
no  short-time  test  was  attempted  this 
season,  but  she  went  on  yearly  test 
about  November  4,  1919.  In  her  best 
seven  days  since  then  she  made  34 
pounds  butter,  and  in  the  first  30*  days 
her  butter  at  75  cents  per  pound  was 
worth  $105.  This  was  from  about 
3.000  pounds  of  milk,  and  she  was  giv- 
ing 115  pounds  per  day  at  the  end  of 
that  period. 

One  of  the  most  massive  cows  of 
this  herd  of  big  growthy  milk-manu- 
factories, is  Adirondack  Wietske  Dairy 
Maid.  After  eleven  months  of  milk- 
ing, and  sixty  days  before  she  was  due 
to  calve,  she  was  giving  eight  gallons 
of  milk  per  day.  Efforts  to  dry  her 
up  for  a  rest  period  were  begun  about 
December  3rd.  She  made  304.95 
pounds  of  butter  from  7242.2  pounds 
of  milk  on  a  60-day  offfcial  record 
iast  year.    Her  seven-day  record  was 


PUT  it  right  up  to  Prince  Albert  to 
produce  for  you  more  smoke  hap- 
piness than  you  ever  before  collected! 
P.  A.'s  made  to  fit  your  smokeappetite 
like  a  glove.  It  has  the  best  flavor 
and  coolness  and  fragrance,  ever ! 

Just  what  a  whole  lot  of  joy  Prince 
Albert  really  is  you  want  to  find  out 
the  quickest  way  you  know  how!  And, 
put  it  down  how  you  could  smoke 
P.  A.  for  hours  without  tongue  bite  or 
parch.  Our  exclusive  patented 
process  cuts  out  bite  and  parch. 

Realize  what  it  would  mean  to  get 
set  with  a  joy'us  jimmy  pipe,  or  the 
papers  and  to  fill  'erup  every  once  and 
a  while.  And,  puff  to  beat  the  cards! 
Without  a  comeback/ 

Just  as  sure  as  you're  reading  thisr 
P.  A.  will  hand  you  everything  you 
ever  yearned  for  in  tobacco  joy !  Why, 
it's  so  good  you  feel  like  you'd  just 
have  to  eat  that  fragrant  smoke ! 

J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 


Toppy  red  bags,  tidy 
red  tint,  handsome 
pound  and  half  pound 
tin  humidor* — and — 
that  daisy,  practical 
pound  crystal  glass 
humidor  with  sponge 
moistener  top  that 
keeps  the  tobacco  in 
such  perfect  condition. 


Herefords 


LEADING  HERD  OF  THE  STATE. 

My  stax-k  Is  the  result  of  nearly  40  years  of  careful  breeding  and 
selection.  Have  for  sale  a  carload  of  registered  bulls  and  a  car- 
load of  heifers — 1917  calves,  grandsons  and  granddaughters  of 
Beau  Donald  31.  No.  109885,  and  Mr.  Perfection,  No.  215575. 

They  will  go  quickly.   Write  or  call  at  once. 

Wm.   Bemmerly,  Woodland,  Calif. 


ORMONDALE  SHORTHORNS 

All  heavy-boned  Scotch  or  Scotch-topped  breeding. 

Herri  headed  hy  finlden  Good*  Junior.  "Ire  of  I.lttle  Sweetheart,  winner  of  l«t  premium 
in  two-year-old  heller  class,  and  alio  awarded  grand  championship  at  Stale  Fair  and  all 
Coast  livestock  shows,  and  sold  at  auction  for  f 2.OO0,  the  record  pnee  of  the  Coast: 
aire  also  of  Orniondale  Maid  2nd,  winner  of  2nd  premium  In  the  strongest  junior  yearling 
class  ever  shown  at  the  California  State  Fair. 
Every  animal  positively  guaranteed.  Prices  on  application. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE 
DCROC-JKRHEY  SWIM 


ORMONDALE  CO. 


REDWOOD  CITY.  CAL. 
R.  D.  Na.  1 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  hare  a  very  fine  yearling  bull  for  sale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 

cow.    This  is  an  ideal  buU  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Catile. 
Also  some  venv  choice  cows  and  heifers. 


H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY, 


6  miles  east  of  Aurratnrnto. 


Perkins,  Calif. 
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From  The 
Healthy  Dairy 

the  milk  truck  always  takes 
a  full  load.  As  soon  aa 
disease  creeps  in  the  milk 
yield  will  show  it.  Cowa 
that  do  not  milk  as  they 
should  are  usually  suffer- 
ing from  a  run-down  con- 
dition of  tho  vital  organs 
of  production.  Medical 
treatment  is  needed  to  re- 
store health  and  vigor. 

KOW-KURE  is  the  best 
known  and  most  used  med- 
icine for  treating  the  "poor 
milker."  It  is  unfailing  in 
the  prevention  or  treat- 
ment of  Barrenness,  Abor- 
tion, Retained  Afterbirth, 
Bunches,  Scouring  and  Milk 
Fever.  It  should  be  kept 
wherever  cowa  are  raised 
for  profit.  KOW-KURE 
comes  in  60c  and  $1.20 
packages  at  feed  dealers' 
and  druggists*. 
Sni  (or  free  treatue  OB  cow  fmin, 

"THE  HOME  COW  DOCTOR" 
Dairy  AmocmKob  Co.,  LyadooviHt,  Vt 


Great  Constitutional  Vigor 
of  Holstein  Cattle 

Purebred  Holstein-Friesian  Cattle 
are  unequalled  by  any  other  dairy 
breed  in  health,  hardiness,  vitality, 
size  and  ability  to  consume  economi- 
cally large  quantities  of  farm  rough- 
age, and  transmute  it  into  milk,  but- 
ter, veal  and  beef.  Holstein  cows  are 
the  most  profitable  of  all  in  milk  and 
butter  production. 

Write  us  today  for  the  valuable  in- 
formation contained  in  our  free  book- 
lets. We  cheerfully  welcome  corres- 
pondence. 

THB     HOLSTEIN-FHIESIAN  ASSOCIATION 
230  Hudson  Street 
RrattJeboro,  Vermont 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATEBFORI)  ROAD.  MODESTO 
Registered   H«lsteln  Friesiaus 

Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion  Invited   ainl   satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 

R.  L.  HOLMES,  Prop. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Cri'amoup  Herd  of"     -  service  bulls 
and  bull   calves  o  0  1-lb.  breeding. 
Females  offered  foi      undation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal 

It.  IJ.  "A."  Ilui  437, 
Two  mile*  out  North  Klrst  Street. 


America'* 
Pioneer 
Dof  Medkincs 


HOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

M«il«d  free  t»  any  address  b> 
the  Author 

H  CUT  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  Slit  Street,  New  Yori 


41.016  pounds  butter,  and  her  30-day 
record  158.31  from  3603.1  pounds  milk. 
The  30-  and  60-day  records  are  the 
highest  in  the  United  States  for  com- 
bined milk  and  butter. 

The  herd  sire.  King  Segis  Alcartra 
Prilly,  is  thriving  fn  the  new  quarters. 
He  was  grand  champion  at  the  State 
Fair  in  1M7,  1918,  and  191!).  None  of 
his  daughters  have  been  sold  from  the 
ranch ;  and  Mr.  Bridgford,  in  designing 
his  buildings  at  Patterson,  has  figured 
on  keeping  all  of  them  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Easy  to  Keep  Sanitary. 

Alfalfa  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  all 
the  manure  produced  here.  Aside 
from  the  overhead  manure  carriers  the 
feature  of  this  part  of  the  ranch  econ- 
omy is  that  all  drainage  from  the 
roofs,  from  the  milk  house,  and  from 
floors  of  the  milking:  barn,  run  into  a 
covered  concrete  pit  six  feet  square 
and  twelve  feet  deep.  A  three-inch 
centrifugal  pump  direct-connected  to 
a  three-horsepower  electric  motor, 
can  empty  the  pit  onto  an  alfalfa 
check  in  fifteen  minutes.  Thfs  pump 
is  started  automatically  by  a  float 
when  the  sewage  level  comes  up  to 
the  right  point.  It  stops  automati- 
cally by  a  float  when  the  sewage  level 
comes  up  to  the  right  point.  It  stops 
automatically  when  the  pit  is  empty. 
Gravel  fn  the  corrals,  yards,  and 
driveways,  and  eave  troughs  on  the 
buildings  will  reduce  mud  to  the  min- 
imum. The  milk  house  is  connected 
to  a  steam  boiler  run  by  an  oil 
burner,  and  has  all  necessary  sani- 
tary equipment.  Add  to  all  these  rea- 
sons for  contentment,  the  yodeling  of 
the  milker,  which  we  heard  on  enter- 
ing the  barn  unannounced,  ought  to 
Take  any  cow  happy  to  come  to  the 
milking,  and  to  add  other  high  records 
to  the  long  list  already  made  in  this 
herd.   

THE  SHORT  SHORTHORN  SALE. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

We  hear  it  said  many  times  that 
cattle,  sheep,  or  hogs,  destined  for 
breeding  purposes,  should  not  be 
fitted  too  highly,  especially  those  in- 
tended for  the  sales  ring.  If  this  be 
true,  then  reasoning  negatively  the 
Shorthorns  sold  in  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  at  Sacramento,  December 
11th,  surely  ought  to  be  good  breed- 
ers if  nothing  else.  Again,  it  is  truly 
said  that  "an  animal  well  fitted  is  half 
sold,"  therefore,  following  the  same 
line  of  reasoning,  the  auctioneer  had 
to  do  all  the  selling  on  the  day  men- 
tioned, and  right  well  did  Col.  Leach- 
man  perform  his  part.  It  can  be  said 
without  question  that  he  got  all  the 
cattle  were  worth,  everything  consid- 
ered. 

Col.  Leachman  opened  the  sale  by 
introducing  B.  O.  Cdwan,  former  sec- 
retary of  the  American  Shorthorn  As- 
sociation, who  gave  a  brief  history  of 
this  great  breed  of  cattle  in  America. 
Prof.  True,  of  the  University  Farm, 
Senator  Rush  of  Suisun,  and  Wm.  L. 
Carruthers  of  Live  Oak,  all  gave  in- 
teresting talks  on  the  Shorthorn. 

The  cattle  had  been  brought  in 
from  the  range,  and  handled  just 
enough  to  make  it  possible  with  judi- 
cious treatment  to  lead  them  through 
the  ring.  The  average  was  $175.70, 
which  is  not  low  when  the  condition 
of  the  cattle  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  top  of  the  sale  was  Sweet- 
heart II,  a  heifer  one  week  over  a 
year  old,  purchased  by  Frank  McEn- 
erney  of  Gait,  who  paid  $270  for  her. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  if  the  stock, 
which  was  all  young,  had  averaged 
100  pounds  heavier  in  weight,  they 
would  have  sold  for  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars  per  head  more,  which 
would  have  been  a  good  investment 
even  at  the  lowest  figure. 

Among  the  prominent  Shorthorn 
breeders  attending  the  sale  and  pur- 
chasing stock  were,  Thos.  Harrison 
of  Santa  Rosa.  H.  L.  &  E.  H.  .Murphy 
and  Geo.  A.  Murphy  of  Perkins.  P.  R. 
Sims  of  Elk  Grove,  S.  C.  Dorn.  Oro- 
ville.  and  Frank  McEnerney  of  Gait. 
Mr.  McEnerney  was  the  heaviest  buy- 
er, having  purchased  12  head  by  the 
time  the  sale  was  over,  with  S.  C. 
Dorn  of  Oroville,  a  close  second.  Mr. 
Dorn  bought  ten,  mostly  of  the  young- 
er animals.  The  total  amount  re- 
ceived for  all  the  cattle  was  $7,555.00, 
which  for  range  cattle  was  an  excel- 
lent price. 


Get  More  Milk 


Maximum  milk  production  depends  upon  the  ability  of  your  cows' 
digestive  organs  to  produce  thorough  assimilation  of  feed.  Keep 
them  in  tip-top  productive  condition.  With  winter  stabling  and 
feeding  they  need  help  to  resist  disease  and  maintain  normal  milk 
yield.    All  animals  need  help  at  this  time. 

Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  Powders 

supply  the  needed  laxative  elements,  the  tonics  and  blood  purifiers  so  necessary 
to  keep  your  stock  healthy.  Insure  healthy  offspring,  full  yield  from  milkers;  get 
rapid  gain  on  packer  stuff  and  keep  work  stock  in  first-class  trim. 

Get  Dr.  LeGear's  Stock  Powders  at  your  dealers  today.  Your  dealer 
is  authorized  to  refund  your  money  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  results. 

Sold  by  40,000  dealers— never  by  peddlers.   Ask  your  dealer  for  them 
today. 

New  Stock  and  Poultry  Book 

Just  written—  128  patfes.  Most  complete  treatise  on  care 
and  tremment  cl'  6tock  and  poultry.  By  Dr.  LeGear—  27 
yeara  practicing  graduate  veterinarian  and  poultry  expert* 
Send  10c  today  and  we  will  mail  it  postpaid. 

Dr.  L.  D.  LeGear  Medicine  Co. 

767  Howard  Street       St.  Louis,  Mo. 


DrLeGears 

StockPowders 


TheWonderf  ul  Attractions  of 
A      BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


ICv 

Few  countries  possess  all  the  conditions  for 
happy,  prosperous  livingas  does  British  Columbia. 
'  Thevarieties  of  climate  and  soil  offer  inducements 
for  almost  every  branch  of  agriculture.  Whether  in 
the  warm  interior  valleys,  the  rich  grazing  table  lands 
or  the  fruitful  lowlands  of  the  Coast  or  Vancouver 
Island,  the  advantages  offered  for 

Dairying,  Fruit  Growing  and  Stock  Raising 

are  such  as  must  appeal  to  those  who  wish  to  improve  their  circum- 
stances and  at  the  same  time  live  in  a  country  of  delightful  climate, 
magnificent  scenery,  varied  resources,  progressive  people  and 
abundance  of  opportunity  for  development.  British  Columbia— 
the  playground  of  America— is  already  famous  for  the  produc- 
tion of  its  orchards,  fields  and  dairies.  Now,  is  the  time  to 
Learn  about  this  wonderful  Province  and  share  in  its  possibilities. 
It's  industrial  life— mining,  lumbering,  fishing,  manufacturing,  transpor- 
tation—assures a  ready  market  at  good  prices  for  all  the  farmer  can  pro- 
duce. Schools,  churches,  railways,  roads,  telephones,  all  the  conveniences 
of  an  old  land  await  you  in  this  new  Province  of  Opportunity  and  Success. 
For  illustrated  literature,  maps,  etc.,  write  Department  of  Immigration, 
Ottawa.  Can  .  or  GILBERT  ROCHE, 

8-5  First  St,  Sheldon  Block,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Canadian  Government  Ajjent. 


KEY  HFKD  OF  |THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

Duroc- Jerseys 


SENSATION  WONDER  1ST, 
Grand  Champion   1010  State  Fair. 


200  of  (he  bent  bows  and  gilts  In  existence. 

They  are  already  bred  or  being-  bred  to 
such  boars  as  Sensation  Wonder  1st.  Get 
into  the  kind  of  hogs  that  top  the  market. 
They  catch  the  buyer's  eye. 

Special  Trices  In  Carlots! 

Write  Now! 

H.  P.  SL0CUM  &  SON 


Willows, 


California 


AUCTIONS  THAT  PAY 

Sell  your  livestock,  farm  equipment  or  real  estate  at  public.'  auction. 
I  can  ret  big  prices  for  you.    Have  cried  successful  sales  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.    Customers  always  satined.    Purebred  sales  a  specialty. 
Write  or  wire  for  terms  and  dates. 

COL.  0RD  L.  LEACHMAN,    mj  7th  SL.  Sacramento 
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Cement  for  Feed  Troughs 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


We  have  heard  about  the  Stone  Age 
before  the  human  race  knew  anything 
about  metal  implements  or  utensils 
of  any  kind.  The  Steel  or  Iron  Age 
came  then,  and  we  might  say,  is  still 
in  existence,  being  used  in  countless 
ways.    Now  comes  the  Cement  Age, 


signed  by  Ruland  Hardy,  manager  of 
the  Anchorage  Farms  at  Orland.' 
They  have  one  of  this  type  in  each  of 
their  small  feed  lots,  and  the  picture 
shows  one  of  the  blue-ribbon  Berk- 
shires  for  which  this  establishment 
is  noted  eating  from  the  trough. 


Cement  trouch  and  feeding  Boor  In  m  on  Anchorage  Farms,  Orland. 


and  it  might  be  said  truthfully  that 
it  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  although  it 
has  gotten  so  far  as  to  threaten  the 
supremacy  of  the  wooden  and  steel 
construction  of  sea-going  ships. 

On  the  farm,  it  has  innumerable 
uses  from  irrigation  pipe  and  silos  in 
a  large  way  to  many  smaller  but  no 
less  useful  ways.  In  California  it  is 
especially  adapted  to  many  uses  to 
which  it  does  not  lend  itself  so  read- 
ily where  there  is  much  severe  freez- 
ing weather. 

One  of  the  many  uses  on  the  hog 
ranch,  is  that  of  feed  and  water 
troughs.    The  one  illustrated  was  de- 


The  construction  prevents  the  hun- 
gry hogs  from  throwing  the  feed  out 
of  the  trough  in  front,  and  what  is 
dragged  out  on  the  open  side,  drops 
on  the  cement  floor,  and  may  be  picked 
up  instead  of  being  trampled  into  the 
ground  and  wasted. 

It  would  seem  as  though  it  would 
be  still  better  to  have  a  cement  re- 
taining ridge  around  the  platform  in- 
stead of  the  wooden  2x4's  which  would 
have  to  be  replaced  from  time  to  time. 

The  illustration  shows  so  well  how 
it  is  made  that  all  that  is  needed  is 
the  material,  and  the  picture,  to  con- 
struct a  feed  trough  and  platform  ex- 
actly similar  if  desired. 


Our  Great  Cattle  Show 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Press 

The  big  Royal  and  International 
have  again  passed  into  history,  but  to 
those  breeders  who  had  the  good 
fortune,  or  might  I  say  the  nerve,  to 
attend  them,  the  splendid  lessons 
have  not  passed  but  have  sunk  deep 
into  our  minds,  and  we  are  planning 
to  put  them  into  practical  use  under 
pur  own  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions. 

One  of  the  things  a  breeder  learns 
as  he  watches  the  judge  single  out 
the  tops  of  the  wonderful  classes  of 
from  20  to  40,  is  that  they  do  not 
come  either  by  chance  or  good  feeding 
alone,  for  when  we  look  up  the  an- 
cestry of  the  winners  we  are  apt  to 
find  a  Beau  Blanchard,  a  Perfection 
Fairfax,  or  a  Bonnie  Brae,  or  some 
other  noted  sire  in  his  pedigree.  We 
need  these  great  shows  to  educate 
and  broaden  us,  for  if  the  rancher 
and  ranpre  man  needs  to  be  educated 
up  to  where  he  will  pay  good  prices 
for  good  bulls,  wc  breeders  surely 
need  to  learn  how  to  produce  the 
really  good  ones,  and  then  to  show 
that  we  are  actually  doing  it. 

What  better  way  than  to  attend 
these  shows  where  the  best  cattle  in 
the  world  are  lined  up.  and  learn  how 


by  EL  N.  Barn  (trover,  Santa  Clara.) 

they  are  bred,  and  fitted,  and  shown. 

We  made  a  splendid  beginning  at 
our  November  show  at  San  Francisco, 
but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  We  Cali- 
fornia breeders  were  given  a  most 
cordial  welcome,  and  lots  of  encour- 
agement at  the  eastern  shows,  and  if 
we  will  only  pull  together,  we  can 
put  up  a  much  bigger  and  better  show 
in  1920,  that  will  convince  the 
rancher  and  range  man  that  he  can 
afford  to  pay  good  prices  for  our 
really  good  bulls.  The  fat  steer 
classes  at  Chicago  were  particularly 
strong,  and  since  the  rancher  and 
range  man's  business  is  to  produce 
steers,  what  is  more  convincing  as  to 
the  value  of  good  sires  and  good  feed- 
ing than  a  good  fat  steer  class? 

If  the  new  breeder  will  open  his 
purse  enough  to  attend  these  shows 
once,  I  am  sure  he  will  feel  as  I  do, 
that  it  is  the  best  kind  of  an  invest- 
ment. 

California  was  splendidly  repre- 
sented by  our  State  Farm  exhibits, 
and  did  much  to  convince  the  world 
that  we  have  the  climate  and  the  feed 
to  produce'  the  best,  and  all  we  need 
is  the  proper  energy  and  enthusiasm. 


Best  "Buys"  are  in  California 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Some  of  the  California  livestock 
men  when  they  go  East  to  buy  breed- 
ing animals,  conclude  there  are  just 
as  good  opportunities  in  California  as 
there  are  there.  E.  K.  Brown,  of  Mil- 
ler &  Lux,  who  is  very  favorably 
known  as  a  stockman,  attended  the 
Chicago  International  looking  .for  a 
Hereford  bull.  He  tried  to  find  what 
he  wanted  in  various  other  places  as 
well,  but  he  found  the  top-notch  ani- 
mals, or  those  egual  to  California 
stock,  were  scarce  and  very  high. 

Mr.  Brown  finally  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  would  buy  the  senior 
yearling  bull  Alec,  sired  by  New  Era 
II  and  out  of  Pearl  Ranier,  owned  by 
J.  A.  Bunting  of  Mission  San  Jose. 
This  bull  was  first  in  class  at  the 


California  State  Fair  this  fall,  and 
Mr.  Brown  concluded  that  at  f2250. 
Alec  was  a  better  "buy"  for  Miller  & 
Lux  than  anything  he  could  find  in 
the  East.  Mr.  Bunting  expresses  him- 
self as  very  much  gratified,  not  so 
much  for  the  price  obtained,  but  to 
know  that  we  can  raise  stock  in  Cal- 
ifornia fully  the  equal  of  that  in  the 
East. 

For  years  people  in  the  newer  lo- 
calities, which  means  western  locali- 
ties, have  been  going  East  for  better 
livestock.  This  is  all  right  when  the 
locality  is  new  and  the  stock  breeder 
has  grade  stock,  and  has  to  let  the 
stock  "rustle"  for  Itself  largely. 
When,  however,  the  new  breeders 
have  become  experts,  and  their  stock 


as  good  or  better  than  that  raised 
anywhere,  the  need  for  such  importa- 
tions ceases  to  a  great  extent  at  least 
Therefore,  look  the  stock  in  your  own 


neighborhood  and  your  own  state  over 
carefully  before  going-  "East"  for 
what  can  be  bought  near  at  home  at  a 

lower  price. 


CAN  YOU  BUY  BETTER  POLANDS? 

Will  offer  at  my  sale  on  January  24,  1920 
60  Head,  either  sired  by  or  bred  to  the  f  ollowing  boars : 

Surprise  Prospect  Yankee 
Col.  Jack  Surprise  The  Californian 

Massive  Orange  Lendorris  Liberty  Bond 

y  McCune's  Buster  Kings  Co.  Buster 

Wonder  Gerst  Young  Jumbo 

President  Buster  Defender 

King's  Big  Bone  Leader  Frazier's  Timm 

H.  D.  McCUNE,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 


BERGLUND'S  DUROC  JERSEY  SALE 

Gilts  bred  and  open,  bred  sows  and  spring  boars  that  will  be  just 
what  you  want.  They  are  of  true,  big-type  breeding  and  grow 
that  way.  Eight  open  gilts  that  will  attract  every  one.  Five 
spring  boars  that  will  be  fit  and  right  to  head  your  herd.  Any 
breeder  needing  females  that  are  right  attend  this  sale.   Sale  at 

DIXON,  CALIF.,  1  p.  m.,  JANUARY  15th 
For  catalogue  write 
COL.  OBJ)  L.  LEACIIM  \N.  Sacramento  H.  M.  BKRiJLl'NO.  Owner 

Auctioneer  Dixon,  Calif. 


GOING  EAST  TO  BUY  DUROCS 

Those  who  wish  to  buy  Duroc-Jersey  swine  from  the  best  East- 
ern herds  will  do  well  to  write  us  or  see  us  before  we  start  East 
on  our  annual  purchasing  trip.  We  have  a  wide  acquaintance 
among  the  foremost  breeders  of  the  Middle  West,  and  if  you  want 
hogs  of  the  very  highest  value  for  the  money  invested  you  will  not 
be  disappointed  if  you  entrust  us  with  your  commission.  We  have 
brought  out  some  of  the  best  hogs  of  the  breed  ever  seen  on  the 
Pacific  and  we  are  going  back  after  more.  Write  or  see  us  at  once. 


H.  P.  SLOCUM  &  SON, 


Willows,  Calif. 


PROMOTE  PORK  PROflTS 

With  Better  Poland-China  Breeding 

And  do  it  by  attending  my  bred  bow  and  gilt  sale  at 

RIPON,  FEBRUARY  3rd. 

There  are  85  bead  jof  the  very  bent  Poland-China  sown  and  gilts  to  he  found  anvwhere  in 
my  herd  at  present.  This  Is  true,  both  from  conformation  and  breeding'  Maud  points. 
From  this  86  head  I  shall  select  50  head  for  the  sale.  If  you  want  Poland-Chinas,  and 
you  need  them  in  your  business,  of  the  modern  type,  they  certainly  will  be  in  this  sale. 
STOCK  FOB  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES. 


WAUKEEN  FARM 

LES  McCRACKEN,  Prop. 


Ripon,  Calif. 


LLANO  VIS  T  A  HERO 

Champion  Hampshire  Swine 

The  pioneer  (rand  champion  herd  of 
H am pp hires  is  directly  responsible  for  the 
■rowing  interest  in  the  Hampshire  breed 

today. 

It  has  brought  to  light  the  winning 
blood  lines  in  our  big  shows.  It  has  fur- 
nished foundation  stock  for  numerous  new 

berth)  throughout   the  slate  and  is  still 

doing  so:  200  pigs  bred,  bred  sows,  and  n  mm     \  >    i  -i.iis 

sows  with  litters  for  sale.  Mn,  Cal„  IjmJ  4fi021     u»m:  Mabel.  113078 

F.  V.  GORDON  F.  A.  LANGDON 

Owner  PERRIS  (Riverside  Co.),  Calif.  Manager 


THE  WESTERNER 


CALI  BUSTER 


By  Bib  Bob. 
Dam  by  Smooth  Big  Bone. 
Second   dam    by   Big  Bob. 


By  Big  Ed,  by  Buster's  (.mil, 

By  Giant  Buster. 
Dam  by  Smooth  Bob.  brother  of 
CaldweU's  Big  Bob. 

We  will  offer  a  few  cnoico  sows  and  gilts,  by  King  Jones  Over  and  Kansas  King,  bred 

to  these  boars.    A  few  splendid  spring  boars  and  weanlings  for  sale  now. 

Mi  l  Ann   &  STABKW'EATHEB,  Route  I ,  Box  384,  Modesto,  Calif. 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MOXEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


December  20,  1919 
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PLEASED 


WITH  PACIFIC  INTER 
NATIONAL. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 

Thos.  Harrison  of  Santa  Rosa,  noted 
breeder  of  Milking  Shorthorns,  writes 
that  his  impression  of  the  latest  Pa 
cine    International    Livestock  Show 
held   at   Portland,  Oregon,  recently 
was  of  the  best,  the  old  management 
and  new  building  making  a  combina 
tion    hard    to  "beat  anywhere.  The 
building  all  -under  one  roof  left  noth- 
ing to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  con 
venience  and  comfort.    Visitors,  ex 
hibitors,  and  animals,  all  were  cared 
for  in  the  very  best  manner  possible 

In  addition  to  other  awards  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  issue,  Mr.  Har- 
rison's junior  yearling  heifer,  Roan 
Duchess  H,  was  made  grand  cham 
pion  female  of  the  breed.  This  heifer 
was  placed  third  in  her  class  at  the 
California  International  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  full  awards  won  by  Mr.  Harri 
son's  cattle  at  Portland  were  2d  on 
aged  bull;  3d  on  aged  cow;  1st  on 
cow  2-year  old;  3d  on  senior  year- 
ling heifer;  1st  junior  champion  and 
grand  champion  on  junior  yearling 
heifer;  1st  on  senior  heifer  calf 
3d  on  junior  heifer  calf;  1st  and 
junior  champion  on  bull;  2d  on  bulls 
under  1-year  old.  This  last  men- 
tioned bull  calf  was  sold  to  Mr.  Glass 
of  Lewiston,  Idaho.  This  calf  was 
first  in  class  at  the  California  State 
Fair.  

THE  C.  C.  A.  ELECTS  OFFICERS 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Califor- 
nia Cattlemen's  Association  was  held 
at  San  Francisco,  Saturday,  December 
13th,  at  which  the  annual  reports 
were  read  and  work  suggested  for  the 
coming  year.  The  attendance  was 
representative  from  over  the  state, 
and  the  discussions  lively. 

President  L.  A.  Nares,  who  for  two 
years  has  given  liberally  of  his  time 
to  the  organization  and  its  work, 
stated  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
.  him  to  carry  on  the  work  longer  and 
asked  to  be  relieved.  F.  H.  Bixby  of 
Long  Beach  was  selected  to  fill  his 
place;  D.  J.  Stollery  was  re-elected 
secretary,  and  Clough  was  continued 
in  office  as  attorney. 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  a 
large  California  delegation  to  attend 
the  National  Live  Stock  Association 
meeting  at  Spokane,  January  27,  28 
and  29  next. 

The  reports  made  by  committees 
show  the  C.  C.  A  to  be  gaining  mem- 
bership and  influence,  and  the  discus- 
sions on  the  floor  during  the  after- 
noon session  proved  that  while  the 
members  differed  on  the  proposed  na- 
tional packers  legislation  and  as  to 
the  value  of  the  inspection  under  the 
new  state  hide  and  brand  law,  they 
had  a  spirit  of  tolerance  which  means 
the  association  is  alive  and  will  make 
its  wishes  effective. 


farmer's  detriment.  The  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  is  about  to  take  a  farmers' 
referendum  on  this  subject.  The  con- 
ference trusts  your  powerful  influence 
will  be  exerted  in  behalf  of  Smoot's 
bill.— G.  A.  Bryant,  Eighth  Federal 
Land  Bank  District. 

[We  are  not  informed  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  bill  mentioned,  but  we 
chronicle  the  action  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  officers,  and 
may  have  more  to  say  about  it  later 
on. — Ed.] 


NEW  STATE  LAND  SETTLEMENT. 


A  tract  of  land  in  northern  Merced 
and  southern  Stanislaus  counties  has 
been  purchased  by  the  State  Land  Set- 
tlement Board  for  subdivision  similar 
to  the  Durham  settlement  except  that 
ex-service  men  will  be  preferred  ap- 
plicants. Part  of  this  will  be  open 
for  settlers  next  spring,  both  for 
farms  and  for  farm  laborers'  allot- 
ments. The  rest  will  be  opened  in  the 
fall  or  following  spring.  The  size  and 
boundaries  of  the  various  allotments 
have  not  yet  been  determined  nor  have 
the  prices  been  fixed.  Until  these  pre- 
liminaries are  completd,  no  applica- 
tions can  be  received.  The  land  will 
be  thrown  open  by  notice  to  be  issued 
early  in  February  for  30  days'  oppor- 
tunity to  look  it  over  before  allotting 
it  to  applicants.  Every  applicant 
should  make  his  choice  from  personal 
inspection.  Those  who  wish  employ- 
ment in  preparing  the  land  for  set- 
tlers should  apply  to  Milo  Williams, 
engineer  in  charge  of  irrigation  devel- 
opment with  headquarters  temporar- 
ily at  Turlock.  The  chief  towns  in  the 
settlement  area  are  Delhi  and  Alladin. 


PUREBRED  BEEF  CATTLE  ARRIVE. 


FARM 


BUREAU    AGAINST  LAND 
BANKS. 


.  To  the  Editor:  An  important  con- 
ference was  held  in  Chicago  recently 
by  President  Howard  and  others  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, officers  of  several  federal  co-op- 
erative land  banks,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  agricultural  press.  It  was 
unanimously  decided  to  favor  Senator 
Smoot's  bill  for  liquidating  joint  stock 
capitalistic  land  banks.  Unless  this 
measure  prevails  promptly,  prospects 
are  that  nearly  all  farm  mortgage 
brokerage  concerns  that  have  ex- 
ploited farmers  for  years  will  reor- 
ganize as  joint  stock  land  banks  for 
private  profit.  This  would  submerge 
federal  co-operative  land  banks  to  the 


R.  M.  Dunlap  of  Sacramento,  who 
has  a  habit  of  going  East  now  and 
then,  and  returning  with  some  of  the 
best  beef  cattle  to  be  found,  has  just 
gotten  back  from  one  of  these  trips. 
He  brought  two  carloads  this  time  of 
Herefords  and  Shorthorns. 

One  carload  of  Shorthorns  was  for 
Jerome  O'Neill  of  Los  Angeles.  Mr. 
O'Neill  expressed  himself  as  being 
very  much  pleased  with  the  shipment. 

The  Herefords  were  for  the  Parrott 
Investment  Company,  aud  are  to  be 
wintered  at  San  Mateo.  This  part  of 
the  consignment  consists  of  35  young 
bulls.  A  Hereford  bull  was  also 
brought  out  for  Wm.  Jones  of  Wheat- 
land. 

Two  excellent  Shorthorn  cows  for 
Richard  Vurton  &  Son,  of  Vacaville, 
completed  the  list.  This  firm  is 
starting  a  herd  of  which  the  two  cows 
are  the  nucleus. 


DIAMOND  BAR  RANCH  SALE. 


The  swine  raisers  of  California,  and 
especially  those  interested  in  Duroc- 
Jerseys,  should  be  sure  and  travel 
toward  the  south  on  or  about  the  lat- 
ter part  of  January.  There  will  be  a 
series  of  sales  of  this  popular  breed  of 
swine  at  that  time,  and  among  them 
the  Diamond  Bar  Ranch  at  Spadra 
will  sell  40  head  of  females  selected 
from  their  large  herd. 

This  herd  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  United  States,  and  is  coming  to 
be  very  well  known  for  its  blue-ribbon 
stock,  and  fair  treatment  of  its  pa- 
trons. Watch  our  pages  for  further 
information  from  week  to  week. 


CALIFORNIA  DUROC-JERSET  ASSO- 
CIATION SALE. 


T  \  VI  WORTHS 

<The  Bacon  Hop.) 
largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DURoc-jewsevs 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINELAND  FARM 
\V.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.  Woodland,  Cal. 


Dealers 

In 
PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-48  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake.  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
Blake,  Mr  Fall  Co.,      Portland,  Ore. 


Nearly  all  the  well-known  breeders 
of  Durocs  in  California  will  have  a 
consignment  in  the  Association  sale 
at  Davis  aJnuary  14th.  The  breeders 
aim  to  make  this  a  promotion  sale, 
and  in  order  to  have  it  a  success  and 
influence  people  to  start  new  herds, 
they  have  selected  some  of  the  best 
sows  in  thir  herds,  and  as  an  extra 
inducement  bred  them  to  their  best 
boars.  This  is  an  opportunity  not  to 
be  overlooked. 


A  new  one  on  the  T.  M.  &  G.  mar- 
keting force  was  a  lot  of  shelled  dent 
corn  offered  by  one  of  their  Turlock 
members  recently  for  marketing. 
They  did  not  know  what  price  to 
quote. 


During  the  season  of  1918-9  there 
were  shipped  into  Tulare  county  and 
inspected  by  the  horticultural  office, 
879,679  pieces  of  nursery  stock.  Of 
these  5456  pieces  were  condemned  be- 
cause of  insect  pests  or  disease  and 
destroyed  or  returned  to  the  shipper. 
The  most  popular  fruit  was  prunes,  of 
which  over  1800  acres  were  planted. 

Though  beet  hoppers  made  a  prac- 
tical failure  of  what  in  April  prom- 


ised to  be  a  fine  sugar-beet  crop  in  the 
Manteca  district,  the  sugar  factory  is 
succeeding  in  getting  growers  to  sign 
up  acreage  for  next  year.  There 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  hop- 
pers will  not  be  bad  here  next  year. 


Four  carloads  of  tepary  beans  were 
recently  shipped  to  the  poor  innocent 
Hollanders,  who  bought  them  because 
they  are  cheap.  Growers  netted  about 
2c  to  2*4  cents  per  pound. 


3Cmaa  a«u  New  fear's 
(fkpptittijH : 

From  FRANK  P.  GARDINER  and  SON  to  our  friends  and  customers.  We  also  wish  to 
announce  the  safe  arrival  from  Ed  Kerns  of  Stanton,  Neb.,  of  the  latest  and  Greatest 
Sensation  to  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

GREATER  SENSATION 

Sired  by 
GREAT  SENSATION 

Who  sired  World's  Chamnion  Boar  at  National  Swine  Show,  1919.  Also  the  World's 
Grand  Champion  Boar,  1919.  His  get  has  -won  more  prizes  at  the  fairs  and  swine  shows 
this  year  than  any  living'  hoar  , 

NOTICE — To  Farmers  and  Breeders:  We  will  produce  over  a  thousand  High  Class 
Piirors  next  year,  sired  and  darned  hy  the  best  Mood  linpu  of  the  breed.  Write  us  your 
wants.    Satisfaction  in  every  transaction.    Prices  reasonable. 

GARDINER  RANCH 


ROUTE  NO.  4,  BOX  735, 


SACRAMENTO,  CAL 


The  "W-W 


835  ALL-PURPOSE 


FEED  GRINDER 


Utilizes  Waste  Products  that  being  ground  with  a 
"W-W"  are  Valuable  Stock  Foods. 

Many  valuable  foods  for 

stock  are  being  wasted  in 

California  because  heretofore 

it  was  impossible  to  convert 

the  waste  products  into  safe 

food  for  stock. 

But   with   the  "W-W"  All 

Purpose  feed  grinder  that  is 

having  such  remarkable  sale 

since  introduced  by  us,  every-  ^ 

thing  of -food  value  to  stock 

can  be  saved.    Many  feeders 

have  made  back  double  or 

three  times  the  small  cost  of 

a  grinder  in  the  saving  on 

feeds  and  the  best  part  of  it 

is  the  "W-W"  Grinder  is  still 

working  and  working  better 

than  any  grinder  or  beater 

(this  is  the  hammer  princi- 
ple), that  was  ever  sold  in 

California,  grinding  the  feed 

so  it  goes  farther  and  does 
the  stock  more  good. 

One  user  has  been  convert- 
ing almond  hulls  (not  long  ago  considered  worthless),  into  one  of  the 
very  best  and  most  valuable  ground  foods  for  stock. 

You  can  pulverize  hay,  cotton  bolls,  hulls,  any  kind  of  grain,  fertilizer, 
shavings,  poultry,  rabbit  and  goat  feeds  into  any  degree  of  fineness. 

Built  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes  for  horse  and  engine  power.  Write  for 
information  about  W-W  Mills  and  economical,  efficient  feeding,  stating 
what  raw  material  you  have  available  and  tonnage  required.  "W-W" 
grinders  quickly  pay  for  themselves. 

E.  P.  Bosbyshell  Co. 

125  North  Los  Angeles  Street 
LOS   ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 
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SMALL  EGG  PRODUCTION— WHY  1 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  flock  of 
brown  Leghorns,  70  two-  and  three- 
year-old  hens  and  60  pullets,  8  and  9 
months  old— 130  in  all.  We  feed  15 
lbs.  of  Egyptian  corn,  one-third  of  the 
amount  in  the  morning,  the  remaining 
two-thirds  at  night.  This  is  fed  in 
litter  where  the  hens  work  for  it 
busily  early  and  late.  They  have 
"Surelay"  (dry),  before  them  at  all 
times,  also  fresh  water — and  au  abun- 
dance of  green  feed  cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower trimmings,  lettuce,  turnip  tops, 
etc.  Shell,  charcoal,  and  grit  are  pro- 
vided. A  large  number  of  the  hens  are 
well  over  the  moult  and  combs  are  red. 
Pullets  are  fully  developed  and  in 
good  condition.  They  have  no  lice  or 
mites.  Can  you  tell  us  why  we  are 
getting  only  an  average  of  6  or  7  eggs 
a  day?  Do  we  feed  enough?  Would 
it  be  wise  to  add  extra  beef  scraps  to 
the  "Surelay"  mash?— R..T.  M.,  Fres- 
no. 

The  amount  of  grain  mentioned,  fif- 
teen pounds,  is  'approximately  the  cor- 
rect amount  for  130  hens  and  pullets, 
but  as  it  is  not  stated  -how  much  mash 
these  fowls  eat  per  day  we  cannot  tell 
whether  they  are  receiving  a  balanced 
lation  for  egg  production.  To  secure 
this  balance  they  should  consume 
about  an  equal  number  of  pounds  of 
mash  and  grains.  If  the  fowls  do  not 
willingly  eat  an  equal  amount  of  mash, 
feed  a  smaller  amount  of  grain  until 
they  realize  that  they  must  do  so  or 
go  hungry.  Frequently  they  go  out  on 
a  hunger  strike  under  such  treatment 
but  accept  the  proper  diet  within  two 
or  three  days.  The  partial  fast  often 
does  them  good.  The  greens  men- 
tioned are  good  if  fresh,  and  if  fed 
regularly  will  not  throw  the  ration 
out  of  balance  no  matter  how  much 
they  may  eat.  However,  cabbage 
leaves,  when  they  become  stale  and 
wilted  develop  a  peculiar  acid,  and 
when  fed  to  laying  hens  or  pullets 
will  cause  them  to  stop  laying.  At 
times  it  requires  weeks  and  even 
months  to  bring  them  back  to  full  lay 
after  they  have  been  affected  by  this 
acid.  It  would  be  a  safe  and  economi- 
cal experiment  to  add  a  moderate 
amount  of  meat  scrap  to  the  mash. 


more  than  twice  the  natural  size  and 
covered  with  yellow  spots.  What  is 
the  trouble  and  treatment? — M.  A.  P., 
Soledad. 

There  are  several  diseases  of  tur- 
keys that  seriously  affect  the  liver 
and  cause  it  to  be  spotted,  but  appar- 
ently these  turkeys  have  contracted 
the  disease  known  as  "blackhead." 
There  are  no  peculiar  external  symp- 
toms of  this  disease  except  the  dark 
olor  of  head  and  comb.  Turkeys  suf- 
fering from  this  disease  always  have 
a  severe  diarrhoea,  the  liver  is  greatly 
enlarged,  and  is  marked  with  whitish 
or  yellowish  spots.  Blackhead  is  a 
contagious  disease  and  it  is  believed 
by  some  investigators  to  be  caused  by 
the  same  organism  that  is  responsible 
for  white  diarrhoea  in  chicks.  It  is 
supposed  that  the  infection  is  often 
carried  into  healthy  flocks  by  spar- 
rows, crows,  and  other  wild  birds,  as 
well  as  chickens  that  are  carriers  of 
the  disease  germs,  but  may  not  be  se- 
riously affected  themselves.  Treat- 
ment of  turkeys  that  have  become  se- 
riously affected  is  of  little  use,  but 
those  that  do  not  seem  to  be  very  ill 


FATTKKINU  TURKEYS. 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  about  60 
young  turkey  hens  and  gobblers, 
weighing  from  7  to  12  lbs.  new. 
Would  like  to  get  them  good  and  fat 
for  Christmas  market.  Would  you 
kindly  tell  us  what  feed  would  fatten 
them  the  quickest?  Is  it  better  to 
shut  them  in  a  barn  or  to  let  them 
run  in  a  yard  with  plenty  of  green 
feed?— Geo.  L.  T.,  Chowchilla.  Cal. 

Turkeys  fatten  quickly  when  prop- 
erly fed  a  liberal  supply  of  almost  any 
sort  of  sound  grain.  Some  feeders 
claim  that  maze,  the  common  Indian 
corn,  is  best,  while  others  seem  to  be 
equally  as  successful  with  a  mixture 
of  grains,  including  barley,  Egyptian 
corn,  milo,  etc.  The  feeding  of  whole 
or  skim  milk — sweet,  sour,  or  as  but- 
ter milk — adds  to  the  attractiveness, 
flavor,  and  texture  of  the  flesh.  Tur- 
keys that  are  fattened  for  market 
should  not  be  permitted  to  exercise  to 
excess.  Some  feeders  confine  them  to 
very  restricted  quarters  while  finish- 
ing them  for  market,  but  others  allow 
limited  range  and  encourage  them  to 
exercise  moderately.  To  prevent  them 
from  wandering  they  feed  grain  sev- 
eral times  a  day  at  regular  intervals. 
Only  the  amount  of  grain  that  they 
will  eat  up  clean  should  be  fed  at  any- 
time. Never  allow  any  excess  grain 
to  remain  to  be  picked  up  between 
meals. 


TURKEYS  MOPE  AMI  DIE. 


To  the  Editor:  My  turkeys  suddenly 
become  inactive  and  mope  around; 
sometimes  they  will  eat  up  to  the  last 
minute  and  again  they  won't  eat  for 
a  couple  of  days,  more  or  less,  before 
dying.  They  always  have  a  diarrhoea. 
I  opened  up  some  of  them  and  found 
they  all  had  their  liver  enlarged  to 


may  be  helped  by  giving  Epsom  salts 
or  castor  oil  every  three  or  four  days. 
Remove  such  birds  from  the  flock  for 
treatment.  Sprinkle  the  premises 
with  air-slaked  or  ground  lime.  Move 
all  well  birds  to  fresh  ground  as  often 
as  possible  and  burn  all  dead  fowls. 
The  object  is  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  infection,  which  is  the  only  prac- 
tical way  to  combat  the  disease.  Do 
not  allow  turkeys  to  dwell  with  other 
fowls. 


PROBABLY  DISTEMPER. 

To  the  Editor:  My  little  turkeys  are 
sick  with  a  sore  mouth.  White  blis- 
ters form  under  the  tongue  and  sores 
on  the  corner  of  their  mouths,  and 
sometimes  the  eyes  get  sore  but  do  not 
swell,  but  just  stick  shut.  Have  not 
found  anything  to  stop  the  disease  or 
cure  it.  What  can  I  do? — E.  E.  A., 
Snelling. 

The  age  of  the  little  turkeys  is  not 
stated  but  evidently  they  are  very 
young  and  consequently  did  not  dur- 
ing their  early  growth  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  natural  spring  conditions 
which  provide  some  insects,  grass  and 
other  bulky  and  not  over-rich  vegeta- 
tion to  fill  the  crop,  cool  the  blood, 
and  provide  material  for  normal  devel- 
opment.   To  successfully  raise  early 


fall-hatched  fowls  of  any  sort  the 
feeder  must,  in  a  great  measure,  sup- 
ply artificial  spring  conditions.  We 
think  these  little  turkeys  are  suffering 
from  a  distemper  that  is  the  result  of 
improper  feed.  Very  likely  they  have 
had  too  much  grain  and  other  concen- 
trated feed  and  could  not  obtain  the 
necessary  bulky  materials  that  contain 
relatively  little  nourishment,  bnt  pro- 
vide many  little  elements  required  for 
young  growth  and  at  the  same  time 
distend  the  crop  thus  exciting  the  flow 
of  digestive  juices  necessary  for 
healthy  digestion.  Medicine  is  of  little 
value  in  remedying  a  case  of  this 'kind 
unless  the  cause  of  the  disease  is 
promptly  removed.  We  suggest  two 
or  three  doses  of  Epsom  salts  adminis- 
tered three  or  four  days  apart.  This 
will  tend  to  cool  the  blood  and  cleanse 
it  of  the  unassimilated  food.  For  a 
week  or  longer  feed  no  grain  or  other 
concentrated  feed.  Supply  as  great  a 
variety  of  greens  and  vegetables  as 
possible.  Buttermilk  or  sour  milk 
would  be  excellent.  Be  sure  they  have 
a  constant  supply  of  grit,  shells,  char- 
coal, and  ground  bone. 


Some  breeders  put  a  well-bred, 
strong,  vigorous  cockerel  with  twenty 
yearling  hens,  when  mating  Leghorns. 
That  number  is  none  too  large. 


"Buy  Firestones" 


That's  the  Word 
That's  Going 
Round  This 
Year 


WHEREVER  you  go  you  hear  car  owners 
passing  the  word — "Buy  Firestones. 
They're  the  best  cords  this  year."  The  reasons 
are  many,  but  the  conclusion  is  the  same  — 
Buy  Firestone  Cords. 

Read  these  spoken  advertisements  for  the  New 
Standard  Oversize  Firestone  Cord  with  Extra 
Heavy  Non-Skid  Tread: 

"  It  Rives  me  a  lot  more  service  than  the  mere  guarantee." 
"Not  only  fine  service  but  a  tire  that  looks  right." 


"The  extra  air  gives  easier  riding." 

"The  non-skid  tread  is  fine;  it  holds  in  all  kinds  of  roads 

and  yet  there's  no  power  wasted." 

"I  bought  it  because  of  its  extra  size  and  the  Firestone 
reputation." 

"You'll  notice  that  you  go  farther  on  a  gallon  of  gas." 
"  It  steers  easy  and  grips  the  road." 
With  the  mouth-to-mouth  tire  advertising  cen- 
tered on  Firestone  this  year  no  thinking  tire 
buyer  can  afford  to  remain  uninfluenced.  See 
your  dealer. 


FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 


Firestone  Park 


Branch  f  and  DeaUrt  Everywhere 


Akron.  Ohio 


irestotte 


Most  Miles  per  Dollar 
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Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 

Rate  3%  cents  per  word  each  l««ue. 


JANUARY,  FEBRUARY  chicks  are  money- 
makers, if  you  are  equipped  to  handle  them 
right  and  can  put  good  stock  Into  your 
brooders.  That's  our  part — supplying  them. 
Well  bred  and  hatched  right.  Why  not  buy 
where  quality,  service  and  economy  are  to 
your  advantage?  Our  breeds — White.  Brown 
and  Buff  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds.  Barred  and 
White  Rocks,  Black  Minorca*.  Write  us  your 
needs.  Circular  free.  Mission  Batchery  Box 
17,  Campbell,  Cal. 

BABY  CHICKS  from  selected- S~C~Wtiite 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm,  Box  7A,  Ceres.  Calif. 


"GOLDCROFT"  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Fine, 
well-developed  cockerels:  also  cocks  and  hens. 
Prices  reasonable.    Samuel  Abrams.  Los  Altos. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GKKSK,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  646  W. 
Park  St.,  Stockton.  California.  Stamps. 
~  WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY~  CHIX — Heavy 
laying.  Hoganized  stock.  March  S16.00  per 
100:  April  and  May,  $13.60  per  100.  Safe 
arrival  of  strong  live  chix  guaranteed.  Pion- 
eer Hatchery.  408  Sixth  St.,  Petaluma.  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS  —  FronTlny-  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  You  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter, 
California. 

BROWN  LEGHORNS — Light  or  dark — the 
farmer's  fowl.  Best  foragers.  Females,  $3.00; 
males.  $6.00  each  and  upwards.  M  AHA  JO 
FARM.  P.  O.  Box  697.  Sacramento,  Calif.  At 
1919  Oakland  Show  won  1st.  2nd  cocks;  1st. 
3rd.  4th  cockerel:  1st.  2nd  hen;  1st,  3rd.  4th 
pullet. 

T LAYING  LEGHORNS  AND  BARRED 
Rocks — A  few  dozen  A-l  White  Leghorns  and 
Rocks  of  February  and  March  hatch  for  sale. 
These  birds  are  guaranteed  layers  and  are 
shipped  on  a  money-back  basis.  Prices  $3.00 
and  up.  Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton,  Merced  Co.. 
Cal. 


MOVING  YOUNG  TURKEYS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  ranch  in 
the  San  Antonio  valley  back  of  Mt. 
Hamilton.  I  want  to  raise  about  one 
hundred  turkeys  on  my  place  this  com- 
ing year,  but  cannot  go  back  there  to 
live  until  April  or  May.  Can  I  hatch 
out  my  turkeys  here  and  when  they 
are  about  two  months  old  take  them 
over  there  and  turn  them  loose  on  the 
range?  Would  the  different  climatic 
conditions  set  them  back  or  kill  them? 
At  what  age  would  it  be  safe  to  move 
them?— R.  F.  S.,  San  Jose. 

Experienced  turkey  raisers  success- 
fully move  young  turkeyr  to  distant 
points,  even  when  they  are  as  young 
as  a  week  or  less,  therefore  our  cor- 
respondent should  be  able  to  move  his 
eight-week-old  youngsters  with  little 
or  no  danger.    The  change  of  climate 


TURKEY  BREEDERS  TAKE  NOTICE! — My 
new  Eastern  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms  have 
proved  to  be  grand  breeders.  I  raise  quality, 
not  quantity.  Every  bird  guaranteed;  return 
C.  O.  D.  if  not  as  I  represent,  so  you  run  no 
risk.    R.  M.  Dodge,  R.  D.  2.  Bakersfleld.  Calif. 


THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  stock.  Order  early  for  spring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley,  Cal. 
"  FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD — 
Chicks — White  Leghorns,  Rhode  Island  Reds: 
Settings — 100's.  1000's;  hatched  right  in 
$60,000.00  Brick  and  Concrete  Hatchery  from 
our  Quality  Heavy  Layers.  Reasonable  prices. 
Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm.  Sunnyvale.  Calif. 
~  LIGHT  BRAHMAS — Large  stock  direct  from 
the  East.  Cockerels,  $5.00  to  $10.00  each; 
pullets.  $6.00  to  $8.00.  non-related.  Golden 
Sebright  and  Black  Cochin  Bantams.  Rouen 
Ducks.  AH  prize  stock.  Emma  V.  Miller, 
R.  D.  2„  Box  534.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

AN  EVER-INCREASING  DEMAND  finds  iis 
better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  take  care 
ol  our  day-old  chick  business.  Hatching 
White,  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns,  Anconas, 
Minorcas,  Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Interesting  folder  now  ready.  B.  W.  Archibald. 
Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Co..  Calif. 

BABY  CHICKS — Order  now  for  1920  and 
get  what  you  want  when  you  want  them. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Racks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery,  Box  67,  Palo  Alto. 

BABY~ChlX— We~  specialize^  in  K7 1."  Reds. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas. 
Bred  and  mated  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Dates 
made  by  us  are  kept,  so  order  early.  Popu- 
lar price,  any  number.  Denton  Poultry  Yards, 
Campbell,  Cal. 

CHICKS  —  EGGS  —  Hoganized ~  Whi  te~  Leg- 
horns. Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  Min- 
orcas, Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
conas, Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch,  King 
Road.   San  Jose.  Cal. 

"WATCH  US  GROW"— Baby  chicks  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns.  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen.  Campbell.  Cal. 

HOI. LISTER  HATCHERY — Day-old  chicks 
of  quality  from  selected  stock.  White  Leg- 
horn. Black  Minorca  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Free  circular  and 
price  list.    Box  693,  Hollister,  Cal. 

MODEL  POULTRY  FARM— White  "Leghorn 
specialists— our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith. 
Prop..  Corning,  Cal. 

RED "  CARNEAUX  for  sale.  I  have  about 
50  pair  of  splendidly  bred  and  mated  working 
birds  at  a  reasonable  price.  For  particulars 
address  Alfred  Lindsley,  care  Humboldt  Times, 
Eureka,  Cal. 

BABY- CHIX — Hatched  from  our  own  stock 
in  our  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Utility  stock,  bred  for  commercial 
laying.  H.  A.  George.  Petaluma,  Cal.,  R.  D.  2, 
No.  29  

HA RTfl  BRONZE  TURK E YS — Large,  vig- 
orous young  stock  of  both  sexes  for  sale:  also 
year-old  hens.  Eggs  in  season  by  the  setting 
or  hundred. ,  Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — White  Holland  Turkeys,  S.  C. 
Rhode  Inland  Red  cockerels.  Guinea  roosters. 
One  Golden  Seabright  cockerel.  Send  stamp. 
R  A.  McKinley.  R.  D..  Ukiah.  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden.  Box  3.  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHICKS^-Ferris 
and  Tancred  strains.  Circular  free.  Henry 
Tarratt.  Coming,  Cal. 

"  FOB  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS^nrite  J. 
L.  Fulton.  Glenn.  Calif. 


from  San  Jose  to  San  Antonio  Valley 
during  late  April  or  May  is  not  a 
serious  matter,  but  they  must  not  be 
packed  so  closely  in  the  moving  crates 
as  to  cause  them  to  sweat  and  take 
cold  when  released  at  destination. 
However,  the  statement  "turn  them 
loose  on  the  range,"  may  indicate  that 
it  is  contemplated,  when  moved,  to 
allow  thern  to  shift  for  themselves.  In 
that  case  all  or  nearly  all  of  them  may 
quickly  die  from  several  possible 
causes;  this  might  occur  even  if  they 
were  four  or  six  months  of  age  when 
moved.  At  or  before  the  time  they 
are  moved  proper  quarters  should  be 
provided  to  protect  them  and  afford  a 
means  of  control  by  the  keeper.  Some 
feed  must  be  supplied  in  addition  to 
what  they  may  find  on  the  range  at 
that  season.  One  of  the  chief  causes 
of  death  loss  by  mountain  turkey- 
keepers  is  depredations  of  wild  ani- 
mals. This  is  a  matter  to  be  seriously 
considered  in  advance  of  the  change 
of  location. 


BALANCED  RATIONS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  feeding  feterita 
(in  the  head)  and  Sperry's  Surelay 
mash  (dry),  with  plenty  of  green 
feed,  to  my  hens.    What  would  make 


FOR  SALE — Baby  chicks  from  good  Hogan- 
ized S.  C.  White  Leghorn  stock,  from  D.  W. 
Young  and  Tom  Barron  strains:  $15  per  100. 
25%  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Heavy 
breeds,  20c  each.  Custom  hatching;  capacity 
15.000  eggs;  set  eggs  every  Wednesday:  de- 
liver chicks  every  Thursday.  H.  K.  Biddle, 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery.  Aromas.  Cal. 

PRUSSIAN  HILL  POULTRY  RANCH — Blue 
Andalusian  Cockerels,  extra  fine.  February 
hatch  $5.00:  Barred  Rock  and  B.  Minorca 
Cockerels,  late  March  hatch,  $4.00.  Hatching 
eggs,  after  December  20th — Andalusians, 
Rocks  and  Minorcas — at  5200  for  15  eggs. 
Order  early.  Geo.  I.  Wright.  Mokelumne  Hill. 
Cal.  

PEERLESS  WHITE  WYANDOTTES  —  Our 
200-egg  strain,  bred  for  years  for  show  qual- 
ities and  high  egg  production.  50  cockerels. 
100  pullets  for  sale.  Trios  and  mated  yards. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  Catalogue  free.  J.  W. 
Atkinson.  Box  8,  130  Willard  St..  San  Jose, 
California.  

PIT  GAME  FOWLS — Tested  brood  cocks, 
tested  brood  hens  and  tested  brood  stags;  also 
have  select  fighting  cocks  and  stags.  Send 
2c  stamp  for  catalogue.    Agee  S.  Broughton, 

Perdue  Hill,  Alabama.  

~~  THE'TRAPNEST  is  the  only  way  in  telling 
your  layers.  Our  stock  is  all  trapnested. 
Come  and  see  them.  Single-Comb  White  Leg- 
horns only.  Columbian  Poultry  Ranch.  Sun- 
nyvale, Calif.   

~~EARLY~BABY  CHICKS  beginning  with  the 
ftrat  week  in  January.  Will  book  orders  for 
all  through  the  season.  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Hatchery.  San  Jose.    Jos.  A.  Bihn.  Prop._ 

PUREBRED  CHICKS  from  selected  bred-to- 
lay  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks,  R.  I. 
Reds.  Order  now  for  February-March  deliv- 
ery.   Maxwell  Hatchery,  Madera.  Cal. 


"EASTMAN'S  BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized 
and  trapnested  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs: 
cockerels.  January  chicks..  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead,  Cal. 

LARGE  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FOR  BREED- 
ine — Toms,  $8.00;  hens,  $6.00.  Order  at  once, 
stock  limited.  Address  Chas.  Dunlap.  31, 
Yreka.  Cal.  

FOR  SALF — Large  Bronze  Turkey  Toms 
from  good  laying  hens.  Also  baby  chicks.  M. 
H.  Taylor.  Box  219.  Ceres.  Cal. 
~BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch, 
Rt.  2.  Box  144D.  Pomona.  California. 

WHITE  x  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  —  A  few 
choice  purebred  hens  and  toms.  Earl  V. 
Smith.  Loma  Vista  Ranch.  Willows.  Calif. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  Embden 
Geese  and  Collie  Dogs  for  herding  purposes. 
John  G.  Mee.  St.  Helena.  Cal.   

BABY  CHICKS — (Thoroughbred" White  Leg- 
horns). No  weak  ones  charged  for.  Schell- 
ville  Hatchery.  Schcllville.  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  AND  EGGS — Limited 
number  of  breeders.  Eggs  by  settings,  hun- 
dred or  thousands.  M.  M.  Reiman.  Planada 
Cal 


BOURBON   BKO  TURKEYS — H— 

Smith.  Hardwio* 


Geo"  W 


a  better  balanced  ration? — B.  E.  S., 
Roseville. 

An  equal  amount  of  grain  and  mash 
usually  provides  a  balanced  ration  for 
egg  production  when  the  fowls  are 
supplied  with  an  abundance  of  greens. 
However,  our  correspondent  will  find 
that  several  kinds  of  grains  will  pro- 
duce better  results  than  any  one  sort. 
Fowls  soon  tire  of  one  kind  of  grain; 
with  several  kinds  before  them  they 
are  certain  to  eat  more  feed  and  the 


more  feed  they  eat,  if  it  is  properly 
balanced,  the  more  eggs  they  are  able 
to  lay. 


tfyCOULSON'S  EGG  FOOD 

V    ^aNM  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 

A:  ^Jk  fuu  particulars  in  freebook 

t^SMv'CH  I C KENS  FROM 
^69M&SHELL  TO  MARKET" 


THE 


Pride  of  Petaluma 
Brooder  Stove 


CfRESH  AlfLT"" 

TRIPLE   VENTILATION  AND  COMPOUND 
RADIATION  FEATURES 

Notice  the  three  separate  series  of  fresh  air  diffused  from  the 
ventilating  shaft  They  force  the  heat  from  the  radiators  and  SWEEP 
the  room  out  with  fresh  air,  properly  diffused  and  blended  with  just  the 
right  heat.    IT  VENTILATES  IN  SPITE  OF  THE  OPERATOR. 

NOTICE  this  stove  has  TWO  RADIATORS.  The  top  radiator  is 
very  large  and  uses  the  heat  the  second  time,  giving  full  benefit  of  great 
volume  of  heat  that  is  WASTED  with  any  SINGLE  RADIATOR  stove. 
Do  your  own  reasoning.  Our  customers  say  we  use  half  the  fuel  of 
any  other  brooder  stove. 

NOTICE  the  top  radiator  being  very  large,  acts  as  a  cone  deflector 
to  the  lower  radiator. 

Our  LATE  AUTOMATIC  regulator  is  the  best  and  most  accurate 
ever  made. 

This  TRIPLE  ventilator  is  working  WONDERS  everywhere  and 
PETALUMA  is  discarding  perfectly  good  1919  brooder  stoves  for  this 
Model.  There  must  be  a  reason.  Burns  any  OIL  from  FUEL  OIL  up 
and  uses  less  than  any  other  stftve.  TRY  ONE.  KEEP  IT  IF  YOU 
WANT  IT.  RETURN  IT  IF  YOU  DO  NOT.  NO  43  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Kresky  Brooder  Stove  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CALIF. 


SO.ODODressedTurkeusWanted 

FOR    CASH ! 

Below  you  will  find  one  of  many  unsolicited  testimonials  we 
have  received  since  Thanksgiving'. 

Bangor,  Cal.,  Dec.  2,  1919. 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  CO., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

We  have  your  favor  of  November  27th,  enclosing  check  for 
our  shipment  of  Dressed  Turkeys  for  $699.90,  for  which  ac- 
cept our  thanks.    Am  well  satisfied  with  sale. 

Will  do  business  with  you  other  years.  If  I  should  see  any 
any  one  that  has  turkeys  for  sale  or  anything  else,  will  rec- 
ommend your  firm  to  them. 

fours  truly,  T.  C.  BEDELL. 

We  sold  Fancy  Dressed  Turkeys  a.s  high  as  55  CENTS  PER 

POUND  during  Thanksgiving  week,  and  we  expect  them  to  sell 
as  high  during  Christmas  week.  Ship  us  all  yon  can.  Mark  and 
consign  all  your  shipments  of  produce  to  the  old  and  reliable 
firm  of 

W.   C.   PRICE    &  CO. 

244  and  246  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco 

Mark  your  name  on  Wells  Fargo  tags. 


X 


Cbc  1bomc  Circle 


'GOD'S  IN  HIS  HEAVEN"  STILL. 


Lonella  t'.  Poole. 

O  troubled  hearts,  forget  your  pain, 
Your  grief  and  loss,  now  once  again 

The  merry  Yule-tide  brings 
Its  joy  of  giving,  song  and  mirth 
To  gladden  all  the  hearts  of  earth. 
And  once  more  celebrate  the  bfrth 

Of  our  great  King  of  Kings! 

I'ome,  little  birds  aud  friendly  beasts, 
And  share  with  us  the  Yule-tide  feasts 

Earth  spreads  so  lavishly! 
O  children,  let  your  voices  gay 
Banish  all  gloom  and  doubt  away! 
He  wholly  happy  for  this  Day, 

And  dance  around  the  Tree! 

Ring,  Christmas  bells!   Your  message 
gives 

Faith  to  believe  that  Truth  still  lives! 

Ring,  ring,  with  right  good  will! 
For  though  humanity's  bruised  breast 
Is  throbbing  with  a  wild  unrest, 
Man  longs  and  strives  yet  for  the  best! 

God's  in  His  Heaven  still! 


A  GLAD  CHRISTMAS. 


All  day  long,  sitting  by  Sanaretta's 
washtub,  Olio  D'Antignac  mused  upon 
his  Santa.  As  he  pondered,  he  spoke 
to  imaginary  audiences,  .  telling  all 
his  thoughts,  gesticulating  with  his 
long,  bony,  loose-hung  arms  and  legs, 
for  he  was  a  blind  boy,  not  yet  10 
years  of  age. 

His  people,  once  upon  a  time,  had 
been  actors  and  possessed  genius;  but 
that  mattered  not,  it  seemed,  in  his 
destiny,  for  so  very  poor  had  his 
mother  and  himself  become  that  the 
tragedies,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a 
lifetime  seemed  to  form  the  little  bun- 
dle that  beat  where  his  heart  was. 

And  yet  there  were  long  hours  when 
he  was  most  unhappy,  thinking  of  his 
mother,  with  her  hacking  cough. 

The  winter  was  so  severe,  and  San- 
aretta's cough  had  grown  so  much 
worse,  that  just  before  Christinas  Olio 
despaired  of  her  ever  being  able  to 
earn  any  more  food.  Finally  he  went 
with  his  mother  from  house  to  house, 
begging  everyone  to  help  find  him  a 
home.  While  Sanaretta*  was  going 
from  house  to  house  to  do  the  wash- 
ings. Olio  had  the  privilege  of  eating 
one  square  meal  a  day  with  his 
mother;  but  now  that  she  was  grow- 
ing so  much  worse,  they  despaired  of 
even  that. 

Oh,  if  he  were  only  a  man  and  could 
work  for  his  mother!  He  could  only 
think — and  pray  to  his  Santa! 

He  had  almost  given  up,  when  the 
professor  of  a  small  college  on  the 
beautiful  hills  overlooking  the  village 
sent  for  his  mother  one  day  in  haste 
to  come  to  his  home,  and  while  she 
washed,  keep  his  children  for  the  day, 
so  that  he  and  his  wife  might  go  to  a 
nearby  city  to  meet  his  old  college 
friend  and  chum,  a  very  great  medical 
man. 

The  thought  came  to  Olio  like  an 
inspiration:  The  professor  was  one 
man  so  far  above  their  own  station  in 
life  that  they  had  never  even  thought 
to  appeal  to  him  to  find  himself  a 
home.  He  would  make  a  last  effort,  he 
determined. 

All  day  long  Olio  had  imaginary 
sanies  with  the  laughing,  romping, 
mischievous  children,  although  they 
really  played  with  hitn  scarcely  at  all 
— only  the  baby. 

Once,  just  as  they  were  leaving,  they 
heard  the  baby  ask  Olio  to  tell  her  a 
story  of  Santa,  and  the  children 
paused  to  listen.  Before  Olio  could 
even  begin  his  story  the  other  children 
began,  telling,  all  at  once,  what  they 
wanted  Santa  to  bring  them.  The 
long  list  of  things  they  named  made 
Olio's  heart  beat  faster.  But  at  last 
they  were  through,  and  the  room 
grew  still  for  a  long  moment  when 
they  asked  Olio  what  he  wanted  Santa 
to  briag  him. 

Now  Olio  could  scarcely  answer  a 
question  without  telling  a  tale  of 
something  that  really  happened  when 


he  was  in  Old  Mexico,  for  his  life  had 
been  some  better  there. 

"When  I  was  in  Mexico,"  he  began, 
"they  told  me  if  I  would  write  on  a 
piece  of  paper  the  things  I  wanted 
Santa  to  bring,  and  send  it  through 
the  fire  up  the  chimney,  Santa  would 
surely  bring  it.  And  I  did  write,  and 
when  Christmas  came  and  I  found  that 
Santa  forgot  me,  I  sat  on  the  door- 
step and  cried  all  day — for  mother 
was  away  washing.  After  a  time  an 
old  tramp  came  by  and  he  sat  down  on 
the  step  by  me  and  we  told  our 
troubles.  He  asked  me  how  I  sent  my 
letter  to  Santa.  When  I  told  him  he 
laughed  a  big  laugh  and  then  he  told 
me  how  to  find  him  sure  enough,  and 
since  that  he  has  always  brought  me 
what  I  asked  for." 

"What  did  the  tramp  tell  you?"  the 
children  cried. 

"Why,  that  old  tramp  said — what  do 
you  suppose  he  said?"  Olio  suddenly 
gasped,  protruding  his  long  neck,  with 
his  questioning  chin  in  the  air. 

"What?"  the  children  laughed. 

"He  said,"  Olio  went  on,  "that  I 
should  have  the  real  Santa,  not  that 
sort  of  a  Santa.  He  said  that  when 
the  real  Santa  was  born,  men  went 
so  wild  with  joy  that  they  dressed 


•     Now  there  was  a  corner  in  the  wash 
I  room,  forbidden  to  the  children,  just 
because  the  cistern  pump  was  broken. 
Even  the  professor  had  that  morning 
cautioned  the  children  to  keen  away 
I  from  that  corner,  and  it  was  one  of 
I  those  commands  children  instinctively 
|  obey. 

But  it  is  easy  for  babies  to  forget. 

In  another  moment  the  golden- 
haired  baby  darted  through  the  wash 
room,  past  Olio,  into  the  forbidden 
corner  to  hide. 

His  heart  stood  still.  He  was 
afraid  to  try  to  go  to  her,  or  to  call 
the  others  for  fear  of  frightening  her. 
At  last  he  cried:  "Come  back,  baby 
girl,  or  you  will  fall  in  the  well!" 
Ere  his  voice  died  he  heard  a  splash 
and  the  baby's  scream. 

Olio  rose  quickly,  groping  his  way 
to  the  open  cistern.  As  he  did  so  he 
called  loudly  to  his  mother,  telling  her 
what  had  happened.  The  mother  did 
not.  answer.  It  seemed  to  Olio  now,  as 
the  thought  flashed  through  his  mind, 
that  she  bad  been  gone  a  long  time 
to  hang  out  that  handful  of  clothes. 

Olio  was  just  able  to  reach  the 
child  by  stretching  his  long  arm  to 
its  fullest  and  leaning  into  the  well 
himself,  but  he  was  afraid  to  attempt 


THE  CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE.  it 

CHRISTMAS  TIME,  the  one  time  of  all  }j 
others  universally  given  up  to  mirth  y> 
and  innocent  joy,  ought  not  to  be  dark-  \{ 
ened  by  the  contrasts  that  pain  us  con-  |{ 
tinually  throughout  the  year.  It  seems  U 
as  if  there  were  no  place  for  any  but  jj 
(      w  .    w    happy  people  at  a  season  when  love  and  }j 

■"      ■■✓ykkw  !',J(K'  w's'ies  overflow  to    all    mankind.  }■ 

'  "  The  churches,  the  stores,  the  good-natured  V- 

crowds  that  throng  the  streets,  the  eager  \\ 
children,  busy  with  their  planning  and  \\ 
their  delightful  mysteries — all  seem  in- 
voluntarily  to  hint  of  the  time  when  the  m 
dream  of  a  universal  brotherhood  shall  5 J 
work  itself  out  at  last  in  the  lives  of  men.  J» 
But  we  are  not  all  happy.  For  some  of  (I 
us,  the  outward  form  of  all  that  made  j{ 
Christmas  dear  and  fair,  is  covered  with  {• 
the  ground.  Many  of  us  have  had  our  m 
hearts  so  torn  by  the  suffering  of  dear  jj 
ones  that  it  seems  wicked  to  be  happy.  }: 
The  Christmas  meaning,  though  rightfully  expressed  by  mer-  '» 
\l  riment  and  gifts  and  unusual  generosity,  nevertheless  lies  far  ii 
\ \  deeper  than  these.  Its  revelations  are  not  alone  for  the  young  or  \\ 
j|  the  happy.  Our  hearts  may  ache,  but  the  Christmas  message  j| 
jj  comes  to  bid  us  live  for  the  peace  that  is  in  the  heart.  The  jj 
I'.  Christmas  message  is  more  than  one  of  temporary  good  will  to  Jj 
Y'  men  and  partial  peace  on  earth;  and  the  Christ  child  may  be  j» 
V,  born  in  our  hearts  again  in  new  purpose,  new  hope  and  new  \l 


themselves  up  like  a  Santa  Claus  and  ' 
went  everywhere  ringing  bells  and  ' 
giving  candy  and  toys  to  all  the  chil- 
dren.   He  said  that  sort  of  thing  was 
all  very  well  for  rich  children,  but 
poor,  little  ragged  kids  like  me  had  . 
better  not  trust  too  much  in  the  Santa 
Chins  men;  but  that  they  must  tell  1 
the  real,  sure  enough  Santa  Jesus  in 
heaven  when  they  want  things.  He 
said  the  other  Santa  was  an  imaginary 
plaything,  while  my  Santa  was  real. 

"Sin m'  there  on  the  door  step,  with 
the  snow  all  meltin'  round  us  and 
making  mud  puddles,  the  old  tramp 
taught  me  how  to  pray  to  the  real 
Santa  Jesus,  and  then  he  went  on  1 
limping  down  the  alley." 

The  children  were  growing  impa- 
tient.   They  looked  upon  Olio  as  a 
foolish  dreamer.    "Well,  what  did  you 
ask   him   for   this    time?"   they  de-  . 
manded. 

"I  have  asked  him  to  send  me  a 
home  this  Christmas — a  real,  sure 
enough,  good  home,  where  I  may 
stay  when  mother  goes  away,"  he  half 
whispered. 

Soon  Sanaretta  went  out  into  the  . 
snow    to    hang    out    the    steaming  ' 
clothes  in    the    icy    air.    Still  Olio 
dreamed. 


Little  waves  of  delight  danced  over 
his  snug,  comfortable  body. 

He  heard  the  baby's  laugh.  Its 
mother  crooned  softly,  close  by.  He 
rejoiced  when  he  heard  her  exclaim: 
"Yes,  baby's  cold  will  soon  be  well!" 

His  own  mother's  familiar  cough 
smote  upon  his  half-awakened  ear, 
with  a  not  unpleasant  sound.  It  was 
followed  by  the  professor's  voice  in 
a  comfortable,  reassuring  tone: 

''You  need  not  worry  about  your 
son  having  a  home,  for  if  Dr.  Ford's 
plans  fail,  we'll  adopt  your  boy  and 
give  him  a  home.  Madam,  Dr.  Ford 
here,  is  an  old  college  friend,  a  medi- 
cal man  of  repute,  who  is  spending 
the  Christmas  vacation  this  year  with 
me.  He  came  with  me  from  the  city 
yesterday.   He  has  examined  the  boy's 

I  eyes  and  be  considers  his  blindness 
due  to  ignorance  and  neglect  of  the 
cause  of  his  trouble,  and  he  says — '' 
"Oh,  what  does  he  say?"  Olio  de- 

•  inanded,  sitting  up  in  bed. 

I  "I  am  Dr.  Ford,  son,"  came  in  a 
strange  voice  to  Olio,  as  a  big  hand 

j  patted  his  head.  "Next  Christmas  you 
will  see  as  well  as  I  can." 

!  "But,  doctor,  I  want  to  see  my 
mother's  face  for  once  before  she  must 

'die!"  Olio  pleaded. 

I  The  doctor  walked  once  more  to  the 
■  bed:  "Now,  my  son,  if  your  mother 
1  dies,  it  will  be  a  death  from  neglect. 
;  Her  trouble  is  only  a  bronchial  affec- 
;  tion,  which  may  be  cured  speedily." 
"And,"  broke  in  the  professor,  "my 

wife  and  I  want  to  always  look  out 
'  for  you  both!" 

"You  see,  mother,  I  told  you  the  real 

Santa  Jesus  never  forgets!" — By  Betty 

Bush-Winger. 

WHEN  IS  A  PERSON  OF  AGE! 


lifting  her  out.  The  opening  in  the 
floor  was  a  large  one  and  he  was 
barely  able  to  maintain  his  hold  by 
keeping  his  body  taut  at  full  length 
upon  the  floor.  Besides  he  was 
weaker  than  most  boys  of  his  age. 

The  clock  struck  five.  He  was 
tempted  to  drop  the  child,  but  he  only 
fastened  his  fingers  tighter  in  a  death- 
like grip. 

Straightway  he  caught  the  words: 
"Mother!  Father!"  in  the  children's 
voices  and  knew  that  the  professor 
and  his  wife  had  returned.  The  door 
opened  and  he  heard  them  running 
frantically  to  the  cistern. 

Then  stars  danced  before  Olio's 
eyes,  and  he  sank  into  a  dizzy  black- 
ness where  there  was  a  familiar 
swish-swash  of  water,  followed  by  a 
cooing,  baby  voice,  and  the  feel  of  wet 
hands  caressing  his  cheeks. 

After  a  time  he  again  grew  con- 
scious of  voices.  Yes,  it  was  surely 
the  professor's  children  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room  telling  what  Santa  had 
brought  them;  and  he  felt,  rather  than 
saw,  the  big  Christmas  tree,  with  its 
load  of  toys  they  talked  about. 

He  had  been  asleep,  and  he  lay  now 
in  a  warm  room  on  a  soft  bed. 

It  was  Christmas  morning! 


A  statement  as  to  when  a  man  be- 
comes of  legal  age  is  printed  in  an 
Eastern  farm  journal,  which  seems 
curious  and  interesting.  Claiming  to 
be  the  law  as  well  as  court  rulings, 
the  following  is  the  quotation  as 
printed: 

"  The  rule  is  well  established  by  the 
English  and  American  Courts  that  a 
person  is  twenty-one  years  of  age  on 
the  first  moment  of  the  day  preceding 
the  21st  anniversary  of  his  birth.  As 
the  Delaware  Court  has  said:-»- 

"  'A  person  becomes  of  age  on  the 
first  instant  on  the  last  day  of  the 
2l8t  year  next  before  the  anniversary 
of  his  birth;  thus,  if  a  person  were 
born  at  any  hour  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary. 1801,  even  a  few  minutes  before 
twelve  o'clock  of  the  night  of  that 
day,  he  would  be  of  full  age  at  the 
first  instant  of  the  31st  of  December. 
1821,  although  nearly  forty-eight  hours 
before  he  had  actually  attained  the 
full  age  of  twenty-one,  according  to 
years,  days,  hours  and  minutes;  be- 
cause there  is  not  in  law  In  this  re- 
spect any  fraction  of  a  day;  and  it  is 
the  same  whether  a  thing  is  done  upon 
one  moment  of  the  day  or  another." 


m  \ ksh >i  \ i, low  mx<;i:rbrf.ai». 


One  egg  well  beaten,  1  cup  sugar, 
cup  molasses,  i£  cup  milk,  Mt  cup 
melted  shortening,  2  cups  flour,  2  tea- 
spooons  ginger.  1  teaspoon  cinnamon. 
1  teaspoon  salt,  1  teaspoon  soda. 

Sift  dry  ingredients.  Beat  egg.  add 
sugar,  molasses  and  milk  and  add 
gradually  dry  materials;  mix  well, 
add  melted  shortening,  and  pour  into 
a  well-greased  baking  pan  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven.  When  cooked,  place 
about  eight  niarshmallows  on  top  of 
the  gingerbread:  return  to  the  over, 
until  melted. 

SHE  kNEW. 


Marjorie  has  attained  to  the  dignity 
of  the  kindergarten.  A  few  days  ago 
she  ^proclaimed  proudly  at  the  dinner- 
table,  "I  know  how  much  two  and  two 
make,  and  free  and  two.  and  four  and 
two."  "And  what."  said  her  father, 
"do  you  and  I  make,  Marjey?"  With- 
out a  moments  hesitation,  the  little 
maid  answered,  with  a  dimple  and  a 
smile,  "Sweethearts."  And  all  the 
family  were  satisfied  w  ith  Marjey  s 
arithmetic. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 
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SPIRITUAL  LIFE. 


To  have  courage  without  pugnacity. 
To  have  conviction  without  bigotry. 
To  have  charity  without  condescension 
To  have  faith  without  credulity. 

To  have  love  of  humanity  without  mere  sentimentality, 
ro  have  meekness  with  power. 

—Charles  E.  Hughes. 


u 

-SKINNY"    FOLKS.  LONGEST 
LIVED. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  Chicago 
last  week  before  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Actuaries  H.  W.  Butholph,  In- 
dianapolis, who  has  devoted  years  to 
the  study  of  the  statistics  of  life  in- 
surance companies,  made  these  obser- 
vations: 

That  thin  persons  live  longer  than 
fat  persons. 

That  being  underweight  is  not  near- 
ly as  just  a  cause  for  alarm  as  being 
overweight. 

That  the  moderate  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  is  not  likely  to  lessen  a 
person's  life  span. 

That  the  high  nervous  strain  under 
which  Americans  live  has  not  in- 
creased this  country's  death  rate  com- 
pared with  that  of  Great  Britain. 

That  farmers  live  longer  than  per- 
sons who  reside  in  cities. 

That  the  Middle  West  is  the  most 
healthful  locality  of  the  United  States 
in  which  to  live. 

That  the  extreme  South  is  the  most 
unhealthful  section  of  the  United 
States  in  which  to  live. 

That  negroes  have  a  much  heavier 
mortality  than  either  the  whites  or 
the  American  Indian. 

That  one-tenth  of  all  insured  per- 
sons' deaths  are  due  to  accident,  sui- 
cide or  murder. 

He  said  that  the  Government  war 
risk  plan  adopted  for  the  soldiers  dur- 
ing the  war  had  increased  the  busi- 
ness of  private  life  insurance  com- 
panies, who  are  at  present  enjoying 
the  most  profitable  year  in  the  history 
of  the  business  in  this  country. 


EASY-AND-OFTEN  HOUSE 
CLEANING. 


Keeping  the  dirt  out  of  the  house  as 
far  as  possible  is  the  first  step  in  sim- 
plifying house  cleaning.  It  is  easier 
to  keep  walks,  steps,  porches,  and 
sills  clean  than  to  remove  the  dirt 
from  rugs  and  floors  after  it  has  been 
tracked  inside  the  house.  Clean 
shoes  and  rubbers  mean  less  dirt  for 
the  housekeeper  to  combat. 

When  cleaning,  remove  the  dust 
thoroughly.  Right  methods  mean  re- 
moving, not  scattering  the  dust  about 
to  settle  again. 

Do  the  heavy  cleaning  a  little  at  a 
time  and  avoid  the  spring  and  fall 
house  cleaning. 

Use  water  and  cleaning  agents  spar- 
ingly. Too  much  of  either  injures 
wood  and  all  finishes  as  weLl  as  weak- 
ening glue,  paste,  and  cement.  Al- 
ways rub  until  dry  the  surface  which 
has  been  dampened. 

Train  the  family  to  leave  things  in 
place  and  in  good  condition.  Good 
habits  are  worth  cultivating,  and  this 
one  also  simplifies  the  work  of  the 
housekeeper. 


BUTTERSCOTCH  RICE  PUDDING. 

Wash  thoroughly  and  drain  1  scant 
cup  of  rice.  Boil  until  cooked,  then 
set  on  back  of  stove  until  all  water 
has  evaporated.  Beat  well  one  egg. 
add  to  rice  and  then  add  one  pint  of 
milk  and  sweeten  slightly.  Add  the 
following  butterscotch  mixture:  Boil 
together  %  cup  water  and  1  full  cup 
brown  sugar,  adding  piece  of  butter 
size  of  walnut.  Boil  until  a  slightly 
thick  syrup  is  formed.  Add  teaspoon 
vanilla  and  mix  this  syrup  thoroughly 
into  the  rice.  Serve  when  cool.  The 
flavor  is  better  than  if  oaten  warm. 


(KEEPING  APPLE  CIDER  SWEET. 


Fill  fruit  jars  with  the  fresh  apple 
cider.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar 
to  each  quart.  Place  rubber  and  cap 
In  position,  partially  tighten,  or  cap 
and  tip  the  tin  cans.  Sterilize  in  hot- 
water  bath  outfit  for  10  minutes:  in 
water-seal  outfit  for  8  minutes:  in  the 
steam-pressure  outfit,  under  5  pounds 


of  steam,  for  4  minutes;  in  the  alu- 
minum pressure  cooker  for  2  min- 
utes. Remove  jars,  tighten  cover,  in- 
vert to  cool,  and  test  joint. 

Note— If  you  desire  the  apple  cider 
to  be  a  little  tart  or  slightly  fer- 
mented, it  will  be  necessary  to  let  it 
stand  for  two  or  three  days  before 
you  sterilize,  and  then  add  about  two 
minutes  of  time  to  each  schedule  given 
in  the  recipe.— From  U-  S.  Extension 
and  Home  Economics. 


COMMUNITY  WELFARE  LEAGUE. 


The  people  of  Escalon,  San  Joaquin 
County,  are  alive  to  the  fact  that  suc- 
cessful living  means  more  than  just 
money-getting  and  money-saving,  im- 
portant as  these  may  be. 

Realizing  the  need  of  keeping  the 
young  people's  interest  in  the  home 
community,  they  have  started  a  move- 
ment for  the  organization  of  a  com- 
munity welfare  league.  A  number  of 
preliminary  meetings  have  been  held 
to  bring  forth  discussion  of  plans. 

It  is  the  purpose  to  provide  amuse- 
ments of  various  kinds  and  to  use  all 
possible  efforts  to  promote  the  social 
welfare  of  the  community. 


CLAM  OR  OYSTER  COCKTAILS. 


Clams  and  oysters  for  cocktails 
should  be  small,  fresh  and  very  cold. 
Chop  a  sweet  red  pepper  very  fine,  add 
to  one  cup  of  tomato  catsup  or  tomato 
sauce,  and  a  dash  of  Tabasco  sauce,  if 
desired,  a  few  drops  of  Worcestershire 
sauce,  and  a  dasn  of  Tobasco  sauce,  if 
liked  highly  seasoned.  If  preferred,  a 
cocktail  mixture  may  be  purchased  at 
any  grocery  store  to  which  the  oysters 
may  be  added  just  before  serving. 
Serve  in  wine  or  cocktail  glasses  or  in 
green  pepper  cups. 


CALIFORNIA  EGG-LAYING 
CONTEST. 


Report  for  Week  Ending  Dec.  7th,  1919. 

Leading  pens  to  date: 
W.  J.  Neff,  Santa  Cruz,  W.  Leg- 
horns, 111  eggs. 
W.  Wood,  Santa  Cruz,  W.  Leghorns, 

97  eggs. 

C.  K.  Hale,  Santa  Cruz,  W.  Leg- 
horns, 91  eggs. 

S.  L.  Gibson,  Santa  Cruz,  W.  Leg- 
horns, 91  eggs. 

C.  T.  Brown,  Santa  Cruz,  W.  Leg- 
horns, 90  eggs. 

Leading  Individuals  to  date: 

D.  B.  Walls,  Petaluma,  W.  Leghorn 
hen  No.  16,  17  eggs. 

D.  B.  Walls,  Petaluma,  W.  Leghorn 
hen  No.  18,  16  eggs. 

Leading  pens  for  week: 

W.  T.  Neff,  Santa  Cruz,  W.  Leghorns, 
42  eggs. 

D.  B.  Walls,  Petaluma,  W.  Leghorns, 

°A  eggs. 

S.  L.  Gibson,  Santa  Cruz,  W.  Leg- 
horns, 32  eggs. 

W.  Wood,  Santa  Cruz,  W.  Leghorns, 
32  eggs. 

High  hens  for  week: 

D.  B.  Walls,  Petaluma,  W.  Leghorn 
hen  No.  16,  6  eggs. 

D.  B.  Walls,  Petaluma,  W.  Leghorn 
hen  No.  18,  6  eggs. 

Bellow  Bros.,  Lakeside,  W.  Leghorn 
hen  No.  30,  6  eggs. 

W.  J.  Neff,  Santa  Cruz,  W.  Leghorn 
hen  No.  285,  6  eggs. 

Chas.  Lehman,  Santa  Cruz,  W.  Leg- 
horn hen  No.  363,  6  eggs. 

The  farm  bureau  of  El  Dorado 
county  has  organized  a  poultry  de- 
partment with  branches  in  most  of  the 
centers. 


THE  Itlltl)  FAMILY. 


A  minister's  wife  has  been  married 
three  times.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Partridge,  her  first  husband  was 
named  Robins,  her  second  husband 
Sparrow,  the  present  Quail.  There 
are  now  two  young  Robins,  one  Spar- 
row and  three  Quails  in  the  family. 


One  grandfather  was  a  Swan  and  an- 
other a  Jay,  but  he  passed  away  and 
so  he  has  become  a  Bird  of  Paradise. 
They  live  on  the  Canary  Islands, 
"and,"  comments  a  newspaper  on  the 
above,  "the  name  of  the  fellow  who 
wrote  this  is  Lyre  and  he  is  a  rela- 
tive of  the  family.'^ 


W  ATCH  THE  ADS. 


How  many  of  the  women  readers  of 
the  "Press"  are  noticing  the  adver- 
tisements of  home  fixtures  and  appli- 
ances from  week  to  week?  An  inves- 
tigation will  often  bring  a  saving  of 
time,  money  and  labor. 


"EQUAL  RIGHTS." 

Janet  came  in  with  a  startling  phil- 
osophy of  life.  She  said:  "Mama,  Joe 
told  Betty  he  would  fight  all  her  bat- 
tles for  her.  Just  told  her  when  she 
got  into  trouble  he'd  do  the  fighting." 


HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

and  others 
WANTED 
This  State  wants  teachers 
NOW 

Prepare  in  4-10  months. 

WESTERN  NORMAL,  ,tK^;:,,  v 


"Well,  Joe  is  a  very  gallant  little 
boy,  isn't  he?" 

"Gallant!  Joe's  selfish.  Don't  you 
suppose  Betty  would  like  to  do  a  little 
of  her  own  fighting?  Joe  wants  to  do 
it  all." 


A1MMCOT  KOLL. 


Take  twelve  ounces  of  flour,  one- 
half  ounce  of  sugar,  one-half  ounce 
of  butter,  one-half  pint  of  warm  milk, 
four  ounces  of  apricots  (if  dried,  soak 
over  night)  one  ounce  of  salt  and  one 
ounce  of  yeast. 

Mix  the  sugar,  salt  and  butter  in 
a  bowl,  then  add  the  warm  milk  in 
which  yeast  has  been  dissolved.  Fi- 
nally add  the  flour  and  make  into  a 
smooth  dough-  Allow  to  rise  for  one 
hour,  then  cut  the  dough  in  pieces  of 
one  ounce  each.  Roll  a  few  apricots 
on  each  and  let  raise  for  a  half-hour 
more.  Put  in  a  pan,  wash  with  egg, 
and  bake  for  fifteen  minutes. 


BUZING-AWAY-IN-COST-OEFENCEl 


1920  RESOLUTIONS 

Your  first,  one  and  the  most  important,  should  be  the  Heat 
Problem — start  the  new  year  right — make  everybody  happy. 
Turn  the  cookstove  or  heater  into  a  real  Gas  Stove. 

Remember,  there  is  a  big-  difference  between  Oil-Gas  from 
kerosene  that  is  properly  matured,  dry  and  clean,  and  the  usual 
wet  vapor  that  is  a  carbon  maker,  dirty  and  expensive. 

Study  the  lines  of  the  Dreadnaught  Burner.  Give  the  subject  a  little 
thought  and  yoil  will  understand  why  we  talk  about  the  "straight  lift  of  the 
gas"  and  the  little  square  block — it's  the  drying  process  that  perfects  the  gas. 
This  is  a  vital  point  usually  lost  sight  of  in  Burner  construction,  let  us  give 
you  further  details — write  for  our  circular;  it  wiU  be  mailed  promptly. 

BURNER  &  YALYE — 

COMBINATION  NEEDLE  YALVE  &  DRAIN 
PARCEL  POST,  PREPAID  ANYWHERE  $8.50 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO., 
Manufacturers, 

310  South  Hill  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Agency  contracts  can  be  made  with  the  San  Francisco  Office,  10  Seventh  St. 


all  that  your  furs  are  worth 
—  and  you're  the  judge 

Send  your  furs  to  us  and  get  top  prices  for  them.  We  are 
manufacturing  furriers — the  largest  in  the  West — and  give 
you  highest  prices  on  raw  furs. 

Most  furs  shipped  to  us  are  made  up  by  us — therefore,  no 
deductions  for  commissions  and  grading.  The  price  we  quote 
you  is  the  price  we  pay  you. 

We  pay  all  Parcel  Post 
and  Express  charges 

Hundreds  of  trappers  send  us  their  furs  every  year  because 
they  know  that  we  give  them  fair  and  square  treatment.  Pack 
upyourfurs today andship tous.  Ifourcheck isn'tlargeenough 
— send  it  back  and  we'll  return  your  furs  at  our  expense.  Is 
that  fair?  Write  for  price-list — today ! 

H.  LIEBES^CO. 

Xtl  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Ship  your  furs     4he  nearest  market 
~  and  get  your  money  qruick! 
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CHRISTMAS  CANDIES. 

The  cream  candies  of  the  confectioner  often  seem  beyond  the  skill 
of  the  housekeeper,  but  if  directions  are  carefully  followed,  the  results 
may  be  most  successful.  Fondant  is  the  basis  for  cream  candies  and  to 
make,  take  4  cups  of  granulated  sugar.  %  teaspoon  cream  tartar  and  2 
cups  boiling  water.  Put  the  sugar  and  cream  of  tartar,  in  a  saucepan, 
add  the  boiling  water  and  stir  until  sugar  is  dissolved.  The  mixture 
should  he  stirred  slowly  from  the  center  of  the  pan  in  order  to  avoid 
having  grains  of  sugar  gather  on  the  sides  of  the  saucepan.  The  sauce- 
pan must  be  kept  free  from  sugar  or  the  fondant  will  become  "grainy." 

Cover  the  kettle  until  boiling  point  is  reached,  then  remove  cover 
and  cook  until  the  syrup  will  form  a  soft  ball  when  dropped  in  cold 
water.  1  his  takes  about  ten  minutes.  When  cooked,  remove  from  Hie  at 
once  and  set  aside  to  cool  in  the  pan  it  was  ,cooked  in. 

It  is  important  that  the  syrup  should  cool  evenly,  therefore  do  not 
i»  pour  out  into  a  dish,  nor  set  the  pan  in  cold  water. 

'u  When  cool,  stir  vigorously  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  the  syrup  has 
$  changed  to  a  white,  creamy,  glossy  paste.  When  too  stiff  to  stir,  turn 
*(,t  out  and  knead  on  a  board  until' light  and  creamy.  Then  place  in  an 
J»  earthen  bowl  or  jar,,  cover  with  a  damp  cloth  and  put  away  for  24  hours, 
•i  If  in  spite  of  care,  the  fondant  becomes  grainy  or  sugary  after  it 
*'has  been  stirred,  put  back  into  the  saucepan  with  additional  hot  water; 
i\\  stir  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  cover  the  pan  and  cook  to  the  soft  ball 
J(»  stage  again. 

y't  After  the  fondant  has  set  for  24  hours,  it  may  be  made  into  a  variety 
*)-of  candies  For  walnut 'creams,  flavor  fondant;  take  off  nieces  the  size 
C  of  a  small  walnut,  roll  into  balls  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  press  a 
»  walnut  meat  on  each  side. 

«;  For  chocolate  creams,  make  balls  of  the  fondant  as  described  above. 
*T-  then  set  aside  to  dry  for  an  hour.    Melt  unsweetened  chocolate  and  roll 

lit  pat'n  ba"  in  il-  usinK  a  hat  pin  10  move  them  about  and  hfl  m  ' 
»  Kach  candy  should  be  placed  on  waxed  paper  to  dry. 

'         The  fondant  may  be  used  as  a  covering  for  candied  fruits  or  any  nut 

meats.   To  do  this,  melt  the  fondant  over  hot  water,  flavor,  and  roll  the 

nuts  over  in  it,  placing  on  waxed  paper  to  dry. 

To  color  fondant,  add  the  color  by  dipping  a  toothpick  into  the  color 

and  mixing  with  the  fondant.   It  takes  very  little  to  make  a  delicate  shade 

Flavorings  should  be  added  by  the  drop  to  avoid  thinning  the  fondant 

too  much. 

Cocoanut  bars  or  balls  may  be  made  by  adding  cocoanut  to  the  fon- 
dant; in  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  combinations  that  can  be 
madt,  using  fondant  as  a  base. 


DECEMBER. 


A  wrinked,  crabbed  man  they  picture 
thee. 

Old  Winter,  with  a  rugged  beard  as 
grey 

\s  the  long  moss  upon  the  apple-tree. 
Mlue-lipt,  an  ice  drop  on  thy  sharp 

blue  nose, 
Close  muffled  up.  and  on  thy  dreary 

way 

Plodding  along  through  sleet,  and 
drifting  snows. 
They  should  have  drawn  thee  by  the 
high-heapt  hearth, 
Old    Winter,    seated   in  thy  great 
armed  chair, 
Watching  the  children  at  their  Christ- 
mas inirth; 
Or  circled  by  them  as  thy  lips  de- 
clare 

Some  merry  jest  or  tale  of  murder 
Or  troubled  spirit  that  disturbs 
the  night. 

Pausing  at  time  to  rouse  the  smoulder- 
ing fire, 

Or  taste  the  old  October,  brown  and 
bright.  — Southey. 


CHRISTMAS  GIFTS  FROM  THE 
COUNTRY. 


IWritUn  for  the  FmHi  Rural  HrCM.] 
•'I  built  a  chimney  for  a  comrade  old. — 
I  did  the  nervice  not  for  hone  of  hire: 
And  then.  I  traveled  on  in  winter's  cold. 
Yet  all  the  day.  I  plowed  before  the  Are." 

— Edwin  Markham. 

This  expresses  the  Christmas  spirit  I 
which  should  possess  us  in  the  mak- 
ing of  gifts.  Not  the  value  of  the  gift.  | 
intrinsically;  but  the  thought  which 
prompts  the  giving  with  the  love  back 
of  it  warms  the  hearts  of  the  giver 
and  the  receiver,  alike. 

Too  many  of  us  knit  our  brows  al- 
most in  despair  over  what  we  can  give 
to  the  friend  who  is  long  of  purse 
and  thus  possessed  of  many  luxuries, 
perhaps.  And  so  we  either  choose 
something  far  beyond  our  means,  or 
sigh:  "She  has  everything  now,  I  can't 
afford  to  get  what  she  is  accustomed 
to,  and  I  won't  send  something 
cheap."  Yet  just  a  little  thought,  a 
little  "service  not  for  hope  of  hire," 
would  bring  the  glow  of  love  and  con- 
tent. 

To  the  country  woman  who  has  city 
friends  there  are  unlimited  possibili- 
ties all  about  for  bringing  to  that 
more-than-likely  socially  care-worn 
one  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  a  vision  of 


broad  fields,  a  suggestion  of  the  quiet 
and  rest  so  much  needed. 

If  you  are  near  the  woods,  spend  a 
few  hours  in  gathering  greens  to  dec- 
orate the  city  Apartment.  A  few 
sprigs  of  mistletoe  which  sell  for  fab- 
ulous prices  at  the  city  florists,  a  box 
of  boughs  from  the  pepper  tree  with 
its  bright  red  berries,  even  some 
branches  from  the  eucalyptus  with  the 
curious  seed-pods — all  these  and 
many  more  may  be  found  in  almost 
any  country  place. 

Then  from  your  store  of  jellies  and 
jams,  canned  fruits,  dried  fruits  or 
other  products  of  the  farm  you  can 
choose  something  acceptable. 

You  have  your  dairy  products — cot- 
tage cheese,  butter,  or  a  jar  of  rich, 
thick,  "real"  cream. 

There  are  the  poultry  yards  and  the 
pig  pens  to  choose  from,  also, — a 
fowl,  a  basket  of  eggs,  some  head- 
cheese or  a  spare  rib. 

And  as  for  raisins,  figs,  nuts,  ap- 
ples, oranges,  and — yes — even  lemons, 
who  would  rather  not  have  such  a  gift 
which  means  you  than  some  useless 
gewgaw  which  means  nothing? 

Above  all.  let  your  gifts  be  an  ex- 
pression of  yourself,  and  your  distant 
friend,  when  she  receives  your  mes- 
sage, will  pause  in  her  round  of  du- 
ties and  come  and  sit  with  you  awhile 
and  refresh  her  spirit. 


THE  PUZZLING  MY l'HKN. 


"As  to  lady-birds,  let  me  tell  what 
happened  in  Westport,  Mass.,  while 
my  family  were  living  there.  The 
teacher  was  giving  the  ^youngest 
scholars  their  first  introduction  to  the 
hyphen,  and  they  had  'lady-bug'  be- 
fore them  on  the  blackboard.  They 
knew  'lady'  and  they  knew  'bug,'  but 
no  one  in  the  class  knew  what  little 
line  in  the  middle  might  mean,  and 
they  were  scared.  Suddenly  one  little 
fellow  remembered  the  sign  of  sub- 
traction in  arithmetic,  and  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  saw  just  what  was 
meant;  and  he  read  it  off  gleefully. 
"Lady,  take  away  bug!" — Christian 
Endeavor  World. 


"Oh,  do  look  at  that  dear  little 
lamb!"  said  Frances,  on  seeing  a 
young  lamb  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life.  "Isn't  it  pretty?"  asked  mamma. 
"Yes;  and  it  is  so  natural,  too.  It 
squeaks,  just  like  a  toy  lamb,  and  has 
the  same  sort  of  wool  on  its  back." 


ETTING  breakfast  isn't  the  tedious 
job  it  used  to  be,  thanks  to  modern  con- 
veniences— and  Ghirardelli's  Ground 
Chocolate.  Besides,  the  "Ghirardelii 
breakfast"  is  not  only  much  easier  to 
prepare,  but  it's  also  more  wholesome, 
more  nutritious,  more  sustaining! 
Ghirardelli's  is  food  and  drink  both! 

Never  sold  in  bulk — but  in  cans  only. 
In  lb.,  1  lb.  and  3  lb.  sealed  cans — 
at  the  store  where  you  do  your  trading. 

Say  " G ear-ar-delly" 

D.  GHIRARDELLI  CO. 


Since  1852 


Sin  Francisco 


(F6) 


GHIKARDELLIS 

Ground  Chocolate 


Instant  heat— 

when  and  where 
you  want  it 

Pearl  Oil  in  a  good  oil  heater,  brings 
instant  comfort  at  the  touch  of  a 
match.  No  smoke,  no  odor,  no  dust, 
no  dirt.   Clean  and  economical. 

Pearl  Oil  is  refined  and  re-refined 
to  be  pure  and  clean  burning.  Sold  in 
bulk  and  five-gallon  cans.  Order  by 
name — Pearl  Oil. 

We  recommend  Perfection  Oil 
Heaters. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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CHRISTMAS  SNOW. 


j  Mother  Sky  sits  up  aloft, 
Cuddling  her  pretty  geese. 
Tending  them  with  care  and  love, 

Till  the  winter's  cold  increase. 

Mother  Sky  has  said  today. 

"Now  the  frost  is  thick  and  white, 
I  will  make  my  feather  bed. 

I  will  pluck  my  geese  tonight. 

"Ob,  how  cosy  I  shall  be. 
On  my  soft  and  downy  bed, 

Underneath  my  coverlid, 
With  a  pillow  for  my  head!" 

Old  man  North  Wind  heard  her  tnik, 
As  he  peeped  behind  the  sun. 

Then  he  laughed,  "O  Mother  Sky, 
We  will  have  a  little  fun." 

Mother  Sky  has  plucked  her  Reese, 
Held  between  her  ample  knees. 

But  the  feathers  all  have  flown 

On  old  North  Wind's  mighty  breeze. 

Oayly,  gayly,  did  they  fly, 

All  the  air  was  soft  with  down. 

And  a  robe  of  spotless  white 
Covered  in  our  little  town. 

Who  will  pity  old  Ma'am  Sky 
For  her  feathers  blown  away, 

When  they  see  the  children's  glee 
And  the  rapture  of  their  play? 

Shouting,  leaping,  with  their  sleds, 
How  they  make  the  welkins  ring. 
Rosy  cheeks  are  all  aglow, 
v  Though  the  cold  may  bite  and  sting. 


Christmas  snow  at  Christmas  tide 

Is  the  best  of  all  the  year. 
For  it  comes  with  holly  boughs, 

And  the  good  old  Christmas  cheer. 


THE    SCHOOL    CHRISTMAS  PRO- 
GRAM. 


What  do  you  get  out 
of  tea? 

Taste  and  feeling. 
Common  tea — you  know 
how  it  tastes;  and  the 
tannin  in  it  is  bad  for 
nerves  and  digestion. 
Good  tea  has  the  real 
tea-flavor:  rich,  delightful, 
exquisite.  It  is  the  cup 
that  cheers. 

Schilling  Tea  is  the 
line  practical  economical 
tea  of  this  country. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Breakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &■  Co   San  Francisco 


What  are  you  doing  to  help  your 
school  in  its  Christmas  program? 
Have  you  sent  word  to  the  teacher 
that  you  are  willing  to  do  whatever 
you  can?  Are  you  making  this  an  op- 
portunity to  meet  the  strangers  in 
your  district? 

With  all  our  talk  of  Americaniza- 
tion, in  no  place  and  at  no  time  can 
we  make  a  stronger  appeal  to  the  for- 
eign element  than  through  the  school 
at  Christmas  time.  Just  to  work  with 
you  for  the  common  happiness  of  her 
children  and  of  yours  will  mean  more 
to  the  wistful  mother  who  is  more 
than  eager  to  "be  one  of  us"  than  any 
preachments  about  the  glories  of  de- 
mocracy. 

That  great  American  who  was 
Santa  Claus  to  the  little  group  at  Oys- 
ter Bay  for  so  many  years,  who  was 
never  too  busy  nor  too  much  absorbed 
in  larger  affairs  to  remember  the 
children,  who  gave  of  himself  so  free- 
ly,— he  will  be  missed  this  year  by 
those  who  loved  him,  but  his  example 
remains  for  all.  We  quote  from  his 
"American  Ideals": 

"The  great  writers,  who  have  writ- 
ten in  prose  or  verse,  have  done  much 
for  us.  The  great  orators,  whose 
burning  words  on  behalf  of  liberty,  of 
union,  of  honest  government,  have 
rung  through  our  legislative  halls, 
have  done  even  more.  Most  of  all 
has  been  done  by  the  men  who  have 
spoken  to  us  through  deeds  and  not 
words,  or  whose  words  have  gathered 
their  especial  charm  and  significance 
because  they  came  from  men  who  did 
speak  in  deeds." 


CLE AXIMJ-1) A Y  UT ENSILS. 


MO  torch  needed  with  .  this  new 

kmp.  Joat  »ee  a  ukk  u  with  the  old 
time  oil  lamp.  Given  a  brtlhant,  rteadj.  white 
Hrht of  ifOO  candle  power,  brighter  than  the 
bright**  electric  light,  aaler  than  the  attest 
on  lamp,  cheaper  than  the  cheapest  candlea. 

Coleman 
Quick-Lite 

eaakee  and  boras  Ha  owe 
gaa  from  emnoo  fiw 
una.    No  wiefca  to  trim— 
no  glow*  to  waeh.  Na 
■    out,  greaee.  araoke  or 
Boot  AbaohrUlr  a»f», 
no  danger  of  Are  or  ez~ 
S*     plceion.    Foal  cao't 
\  apUl-eodareaTrreippad 
erar. 

Coleman    Lamp  Co. 

Successors  to 
Cole  Lite  A  Salaa  Co.. 
120  S.  Los  Angel ee  St.. 
Lot  Angelea.  Calif. 


r  office  for  Catalog  21-B.  P. 


Before  buying  any  household  device, 
decide  whether  it  will  pay  for  itself  in 
the  long  run  by  saving  time  and 
strength  or  wear  and  tear,  or  if  it 
will  make  some  especially  disagree- 
able task  less  unpleasant.  Devices 
which  can  be  used  for  many  purposes 
are  seldom  employed  by  the  house- 
keeper for  more  than  one,  and  often 
they  are  more  cumbersome  to  handle 
and  less  easily  cleaned. 

A  cleaning  cloth  should  be  soft  and 
loosely  woven,  so  that  it  will  take  up 
dirt  easily  and  itself  be  easy  to  clean. 
A  duster  takes  up  dirt  better  if  a  few 
drops  of  water  or  oil  are  sprinkled 
on  it.  Beware  of  too  much  moisture 
or  oil,  for  it  leaves  streaks.  For  wip- 
ing very  dirty  places  use  soft  paper, 
cotton  waste,  or  rags,  which  may  be 
thrown  away.  Keep  the  cleaning 
things  together  in  a  convenient  place. 
Put  them  away  clean.  Hang  brushes, 
mops,  and  brooms  when  not  in  use. 

Clean  string  mops  by  shaking  over 
a  damp  newspaper  or  a  can.  Wash 
occasionally  in  hot  water  with  wash- 
ing soda  or  soap  and  dry  quickly. 
Sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  oil  on  the  oil 
mops  after  cleaning. 

Long  handles  on  brooms,  brushes, 
and  dustpans  save  the  back,  the  office 
of  Home  Economics  Kitchen,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  suggests. 

Clean  carpet  sweepers  frequently. 
Empty  the  box  on  damp  newspaper 
and  use  old  scissors  and  buttonhook 
or  coarse  comb  to  remove  the  hairs 
dirt  on  the  brushes.  Keep  the  bear- 
ings oiled. 


BEE  CULTURE  FOR  WOMEN. 


Mrs.  Martinelli  gave  a  fine  demon- 
stration of  the  possibilities  of  bee  cul- 
culture  on  the  part  of  women  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Home  Demonstra- 
tion Department  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
at  Ripon,  San  Joaquin  County. 

Although  she  has  not  entered  into 
the  business  upon  a  commercial  basis, 
Mrs.  Martinelli  has  sold  honey  of  the 
finest  quality  in  small  amounts.  She 
has  made  a  study  of  the  business,  and 
is  provided  with  all  the  necessary 
equipment  for  carrying  it  on  success- 
fully, and  she  thinks  there  are  splen- 
did opportunities,  for  women  in  this 
work. 


h 


Make  Your  Christmas  Candy 
at  Home  with  Karo 

THHE  variety  of  wholesome  candies  so 
A    easily  made  at  home  with  Karo  syrup 
gives  a  really  intelligent  solution  of  the 
Christmas  candy  problems. 

Its  lots  of  fun  for  the  children  themselves 
to  make  it  and  Karo  always  insures  success. 

Christmas  candies  cost  more  than  ever  this 
year.  Karo  candies  are  as  good  as  can  be 
bought  and  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  good 
store  candy. 

The  Most  Delicious  Caramels 
You  Ever  Tasted 

{   KARO  CARAMELS 

i   cup  Granulated  Sugar     14  cup  Vinegar 


1   cup  Karo 
cup  Water 


2  tablespoons  Mazola 
1   teaspoon  Vanilla 


Boil  the  sugar,  Karo,  water  and  vinegar  six  minutes, 
and  add  the  Mazola.  Cook  till  it  forms  a  soft  ball  in 
cold  water.  Remove  from  fire,  and  stir  in  the  vanilla. 
If  preferred,  one-half  cup  of  candied  cherries,  cut  in 
halves,  may  be  added.  After  heating  thoroughly,  turn 
into  tins  well  oiled  with  Mazola.  Mark  in  squares  when 
cool,  and  cut  when  cold.  Wrap  each  cube  in  waxed  paper. 


rnrr  Beautifully  illustrated  Corn  Products  Cook 
*  JLXaCjaCd  Book  of  t>4  pages  containing  more  than  a 
hundred  valuable  recipes  for  candies  of  all  kinds,  cakes 
and  pastry  of  every  variety,  sauces,  and  salad  dressings- 
All  recipes  originated  by  leading  professional  cooks 
and  endorsed  by  Domestic  Science  Experts.  Every 
housewife  should  possess  a  copy  of  this  book — sent 
free.  WRITE  TODAY.  Corn  Products  Refining  Co., 
Dept.  42,  P.  O.  Box  161,  New  York  City. 
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San  Francisco,  December  17.  1919. 
BABLEY. 

Higher  prices  prevailed  In  the  barley  market 
this  week  for  feed,  although  the  shipping1 
description  did  not  respond  to  the  advance. 
This  is  probably  because  of  the  lack  of  de- 
mand for  the  latter.  It  is  stated  that  there  is 
not  a  great  demand  for  cash  feed  barley,  but 
lutures  are  so  active  on  what  appears  to  be  a 
speculative  market  that  the  cash  product  baa 
been  dragged  upward. 

Feed   $3.05  0  3.75 

Shipping   $3.65  63.75 

OATS. 

Oats  have  responded  to  the  upward  ten- 
dency of  barley  by  an  advance  in  the  feed 
description.  Black  for  seed  did  not  follow  in 
the  advance  for  the  reason  that  the  supply 
here  is  so  poor  that  there  is  little  demand. 

Red  feed,  per  ctl  $3.25  0  3.40 

Red  for  seed   Nominal 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed  .  . .  .Nominal 
CORN. 

Corn  is  unchanged  in  quotations  this  week 
but  the  grain  is  weak  on  large  receipts  of  in- 
ferior stock.  Much  of  the  arrivals  in  this 
market  is  reported  to  be  more  or  less  dam- 
aged, and  it  fails  to  find  ready  sale. 

California   $3.40  ©3.60 

Egyptian,  choice   93.40  ©3.50 

HAY. 

Receipts  for  hay  for  the  past  week  were 
1327  tons  compared  with  1002  tons  the  pre- 
vious week.  Most  of  this  arrived  by  water, 
that  small  part  coming  by  rail  being  still  for 
Government  requirements.  The  car  situation 
continues  to  be  the  main  factor  in  the  mar- 
ket. Trade  in  the  city  is  very  dull,  while 
the  demand  from  the  country  districts  ie  quite 
active,  but  it  is  hard  to  take  advantage  of 
this  country  demand  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  cars  at  all  loading  points.  This  includes 
San  Francisco  as  well  as  other  points.  The 
market  is  firm  on  all  grades. 
No.  1  Wh  at,  or  Wheat  4  Oat  $21.00  ©25.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat  $20.00 ©22.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $23.00@26.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay   $19.00022.00 

Barley   Hay   $19.00  6  23.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay  $21.00626.00 

Stock  Hay   $16.00 ©19.00 

No.  1  Barley  Straw,  per  bale  . .     .50  ©  .80 

Rolled  Oats   $68.00670.00 

FEEDSTUFI  s. 

In  response  to  the  advance  prices  on  the 
whole  grains  the  prices  of  rolled  barley  and 
rolled  oats  were  advanced  $2  each  this  week. 
Some  of  the  cheaper  alfalfa  products  were 
also  advanced  in  price,  making  the  range  $43 
to  $46. 

Rolled  Barley   $72.00 ©74.00 

Rolled  Barley   $70.00  ©72.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $42.00046.00 

Cracked  Corn   $79.00  ©81.00 

POTATOES,    ONIONS,  ETC. 

There  have  been  decided  advances  in  both 
potatoes  and  onions,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
shipping  to  this  market  from  points  outside 
the  State.  These  weaher  conditions  have  ad- 
vanced the  market  before  the  trade  expected 
it.  as  the  demand  is  rathr  quiet  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  and  no  material  change  was 
looked  for  until  after  the  first  of  nest  year. 
Sweet  potatoes  also  advanced  to  a  higher 
level.  Hubbard  squash  are  not  quoted  by  the 
pound,  although  still  sold  by  the  sack.  Car- 
rots were  advanced  in  response  to  the  higher 
price  of  potatoes,  although  it  is  reported  that 
there  is  no  surplus  supply  of  carrots  in  Bight. 

String  Beans,  lb  12®  15c 

Peas,  lb  16©  25c 

Carrots,  per  sack   Kl.00fll.2S 

Celery,  crate  $5 .00 ©6. 00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do,  Hothouse   $2.00  ©3.00 

Lettuce,  per  .rate   $2.26  ©3.00 

Tomatoes.  Stone  $1.00  ©1.60 

Hubbard  Squash,  lb  2%© 3c 

Pumpkins,   sack   76c  ©1.00 

Potatoes.   River  fancy,  cwt  $3,506*4.00 

do.  Choice,  cwt  $3.00  6  4.25 

do,  Salinas,  cwt  $4.00 ©4.25 

do.  Oregon  Burbank.  cwt  $4.00 

do.  Oregon  Gem.  cwt  $4.00 

do.  Idaho  Gem.  cwt  $4.00 

do.  Sweets,  new,  lb  4%  04a/.  c 

Onions.   Brown,   sack   $5.00  05.50 

do.  Yellow,  sack   $4.50  0  5.00 

Garlic,   lb   20©22c 

BEANS. 

At  this  season  the  bean  market  is  always 
quiet  so  far  as  sales  are  concerned.  There  is 
a  considerable  underlying  strength  to  the  mar- 
ket, however,  although  bayos  were  the  only 
variety  to  show  higher  quotations.  From  the 
inquiries  coming  in  for  beans  it  appears  as  if 
there  would  be  an  active  market  with  prob- 
ably higher  prices  after  the  first  of  the  year. 
While  the  association  is  maintaining  the  same 
price  on  both  descriptions  of  lima  beans  the 
San  Francisco  market  refuses  to  pay  this 
figure  and  quotes  llmas  at  $13.25  to  $13.50 
and  baby  at  $12.50  to  $12.25. 
Variety  Old  crop        New  crop 

Ttavos   $80008511  $0.5009.75 

Blackeyea   $6.763  6.00    6.25  ©  6.40 

Cranberry   $6.00  6  6.26    7.26  6  7.76 

Pinks  $5.50  6  6.76    6.16  6  6.40 

Red  Mexican  $6.006  5.76    $7.60  6  7.75 

Tepary   $2.6062.76   

Garbanzos   9.50  610  00 

Large  Whites   $6.2665.50  6.10@6.25 

Small  Whites   $6.00 ©6.25    6.40 ©6.50 

Limas.  Ass'n  prices   $14.75 

do.  Baby.  Ass'n  prices   $13.00 

Limas,  S.  F.  prices   -....$13.25013.50 

do.  Baby,  S.  F.  prices   $12.00®12.25 

POULTRY. 

There  are  several  contending  elements  in 
tile  turkey  market  that  make  it  difficult  to 
attempt  predictions  regarding  the  Christmas 
prices  of  turkeys.  Last  week  it  appeared  that 
a  rush  of  bird*  to  this  market  would  make  a 
lower  Christmas  price  than  the  prevailing  quo- 
tations at  Thanksgiving  time.  It  now  ap- 
pears there  is  a  tendency  among  shippers  to 
nold  their  stock  for  even  higher  priceB.  What 
the  final  result  will  be  is  problematic,  but  it 
may  shift  down  to  a  straight  supply  and  de- 
mand market.  Today's  price  is  about  as  high 
as  the  Thanksgiving  price,  and  this  may  be 
maintained  during  the  rest  of  the  current 
week.     The  price  next  week  will  depend  en- 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


tirely  on  the  receipts  and  the  willingness  of 
the  public  to  pay  whatever  may  be  asked.  The 
rest  of  the  market  does  not  show  great 
change  from  the  previous  week.  Broilers  are 
weaker  and  the  rest  of  the  list  about  steady* 
Broilers.  1%  lbs.  under  35©37c 

do.  2  to  3  lbs  31  ©35c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  33  ©34c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  34©  36c 

do.  Leghorns   30  ©33c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3 

lbs.   and  over)   32©  33c 

Old  Roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring  ,1b.  .  .60  0  62c 

do.  live   46c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  30  ©32c 

do.  old.  per  lb  28  6  30c 

Squabs,  per  lb  60  ©65c 

Ducks,  young   30©  32c 

do.  old.  per  lb  28c 

Belgian  hares,  lire,  lbs  16©  20c 

do.  dressed   22  ©25c 

Jack  Rabbits   $2.60  6  3.60 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  been  firm  and  practically  un- 
changed during  the  week,  closing  strong  a 
half-cent  higher.  Withdrawals  from  storage 
continue  fairly  active.  A  holiday  demand 
next  week  may  send  the  price  somewhat 
higher,  but  no  material  changes  are  looked  for. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra  64%  64  u,  04%  64%  64%  65 

EGGS. 

Eggs  continue  to  be  somewhat  sensational 
in  their  action.  The  tendency  has  been  down- 
ward during  the  week  for  extras  on  small 
receipts.  Weather  conditions  and  car  short- 
age has  made  it  difficult  to  ship  to  the  New 
York  market  which  is  paying  91  cents  for  se- 
lected whites.  It  is  reported  that  some  of  the 
eggs  shipped  to  the  eastern  market  have  been 
whites,  but  not  up  to  standard  in  other  re- 
spects, especially  regarding  size.  This  has 
caused  the  New  York  quotation  to  read  78 
to  91  cents  for  whites.  This  wide  range  has 
hurt  some  of  the  shippers  of  the  State,  on 
account  of  the  possibility  of  the  lower  rating 
for  their  eggs.  A  year  ago  extras  sold  on  the 
exchange  at  79  %  against  the  exchange  price 
of  78  today.  During  the  following  week  last 
year  the  price  advanced  5  cents,  and  then  be- 
gan the  retrogression  from  the  season's  high 
price.    A  similar  advance  may  be  looked  for 


during  (he  next  seven  days.  While  there  has. 
been  active  trading  in  pullets  during  the  past 
week,  the  market  for  undersized  was  dead 
and  the  quotations  practically  nominal. 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   ....784  72      69      70      70%  72 

Dlrtles.No.l  

Ex.  pullets  70      66%  «»      85%  08  H  08 
Undersized    64%  64%  64%  64%  64%  64% 

CHEESE. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  demand  for 
cheese,  and  the  only  movement  was  in  Cali- 
fornia flats  firsts.  The  Sap  Francisco  Whole- 
sale Produce  Exchange  has  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  when  California  cheese 
is  sold  on  the  exchange,  and  by  mutual  agree- 
ment thereafter  between  buyer  and  seller,  de- 
livery is  made  uncased,  an  allowance  of  one 
cent  a  poui'd  may  be  made  by  the  seller. 
This  is  because  of  the  high  costs  of  easing 
cheese  and  puts  the  California  description  on 
an  equality  with  the  Oregon  product.  It  be- 
comes effective  on  January  1,  1920. 
California  Flats,  fancy   30c 

do.  Firsts  28%c 

Y.  A.,  Fancy   36c 

Oregon  Triplet   »30%c 

do.  Y.  A  34c 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  is  little  change  in  the  fresh  fruit 
market.  The  prices  of  ice  house  pears  shows  a 
wide  range  on  account  of  the  differences  which 
appear  in  the  fruit  when  it  Is  offered  for  sale. 
For  the  best  there  is  a  good  demand. 

Apples.  Jonathan.  Oregon   $2.50 ©3.00 

do,  Spitzenherg.  Oregon   $2.00  03.00 

do.  Bellf lower   Nominal 

do.  Pippins.  Calif  $2.00 ©2.25 

do.    Lady.   Calif  $3.0003.25 

Quinces   $1.00©  1.60 

Pears   $2.00  0  4.00 

Grapes   $2.00  0  2.25 

Persimmons,  box   $1.26©  1.76 

Pomegranates.   %   orange  box  ..$1.5002.00 

emus  mom, 

Arizona  grapefruit  is  again  becoming  plenti- 
ful and  sells  at  a  higher  price  than  the  Cali- 
fornia description.  Lemons  are  plentiful  and 
sold  at  slightly  lower  prices  for  all  descrip- 
tions. There  is  an  excellent  demand  for  or- 
anges at  this  season  and  prices  are  being  well 
maintained. 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  December  17.  1919. 
CATTLE — Although  there  is  no  change  in 
packers'  quotations  the  trend  of  the  market 
is  toward  higher  prices.  Good  cattle  are  not 
easily  obtained,  and  buyers  must  be  active 
to  All  orders.  About  35.000.000  of  surplus 
frozen  beef  is  being  offered  to  the  public  at 
prices  20  per  cent  below  the  Chicago  prices, 
but  the  offering  does  not  seem  to  disturb  the 
livestock  market. 

Steers.  No.  1.  1000-1200  lbs.  .  .10%6U%c 

do.  No.  1.  1200-1400  lbs  10%@10%c 

do,  2nd  quality    9     ©  9%c 

do,  thin   7    ©  8c 

Cows  and  Heifers.  No.  1  8%©  9%c 

do.  2nd  quality    7%  6  8c 

do.  thin   4    ©  6c 

Calves,  lightweight   12%  ©13c 

do.  medium  11  ©12c 

do,  heavy   8  610c 

SHEEP — There  is  a  better  market  for  mut- 
ton sheep  and  lamb  stuff  than  last  week.  In 
the  East  the  live  mutton  market  has  taken  a 
decided  turn  for  the  better. 

Lambs,   yearling  1  oh  lie 

do.  milk   12®  13c 

Sheep,  wethers    9  6 10c 

do,  ewes    66  6%c 

HOGS — The  hog  market  continues  some- 
what erratic.  The  past  week  witnessed  an 
other  decline,  the  heavier  receipts  forcing 
down  the  market  about  a  cent  on  all  grades, 
except  lightweights,  which  remain  at  14  %c 
for    hard-finished  stuff. 

Hogs,  hard,  grain-fed.  100  to  150  lbs.  14  %c 

do.  150  to  226  lbs  14  %e 

do.  225  to  300  lbs  14c 

do.  300  to  400  lbs  13c 

Retail  prices  of  pork  dropped  sharply  in 
Chicago  on  the  15th  inst.  Sliced  ham  from 
50  to  40  cents,  bacon  60  to  48  cents,  pork 
chops  from  45  to  38  cents;  pork  roast  from 
10  to  35  cents  with  lard  down  to  30  cents, 
as  compared  with  37  cents.  No  particular 
change  in  the  price  of  beef.  The  cutting  off 
of  exports  and  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
hogs  is  said  to  bo  the  cause. 


Los  Angeles.  Dec.  15.  1919. 

CATTLE — All  prices  remain  unchanged,  the 
market  reported  steady,  with  fair  demand. 
Receipts   only  fair. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 
Beef  steers.  100061100  lbs.  .  .$9.50®  11.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers  $8.00©  8.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers  $7 .00  ©7.50 

Canners   $4.50©  5.00 

HOGS — Receipts  light  and  demand  is  fair. 


Prices  remain  the  same  as  quoted  last  week. 

Per  cwt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Light   $14.00  ©  16.00 

Heavy  averag'g  225@275  lbs  $13.00314.00 
Heavy  averag'g  276  3  350  lbs.  $11.00312.60 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs.  and 
stags.  40  per  cent. 

SHEEP — Lambs  in  god  demand,  butcwes 
and  wethers  reported  very  slow  sale.  Prices 
steady  and  unchanged  since  last  reported. 

Prime  wethers   $8,50  0  9.50 

Yearlings  $8.50©  9.50' 

Prime  ewes   $8,003  .850 

Lambs   $12.00313.00 


Portland.  Ore.,  Dec.  16.  1919. 

CATTLE — Steady:  receipts.  32.  Steers, 
best.  10.25;  good  to  choice.  $9.35© 
good.  $7® 8:  common  to  fair.  $5.500  6.60: 
choice  cows  and  heifers.  $8.50  ©9.25;  good 
to  choice,  $70  8.50;:  medium  to  good.  $5.50© 
7:  fair  to  medium.  $5  0  5.50:  canners.  $304; 
bulls,  $507;  prime  light  calves:  $12,506 
14.00;  heavy  calves,  $7  ©12;  Blockers  aud 
feeders,  $8  0  9.25. 

HOGS— Steady:  no  receipts.  Prime  mixed. 
$15015.50:  medium.  $14.50  0  15:  rough 
heavies.    $13613.50;    pigs.  $12.50613.50. 

SHEEP — Steady:  no  receipts.  Eastern 
lambs.  $13013.50:  light  valley.  $11,506 
12.50;  heavy,  $10.50®  11.50:  feeder  lambs. 
$10011.50;  yearlings.  $9.60010:  wethers,  $9 
09.50:  ewes,  $6.50  0  7.50. 


EASTERN. 


Chicago,  Dec.  16.  1919. 

HOGS — Receipts.  62.000;  estimated  tomor- 
row. 32.000:  25c  higher.  Bulk.  $13.75® 
14.05::  top.  $14.15;  heavy.  $13.65014.06; 
medium  .  $13.75@14.15;  light.  $13,650 
14.05;  top.  $14.15;  heavy.  $13.65©14.06; 
packing  sows,  smooth.  $13©  13.50;  packing 
sows,  rough.  $12.50 ©13;  pigs.  $12.50 6 13.60. 

CATTLE — Receipts.  22.000:  estimated  to- 
morrow. 15,000;  lower.  Beef  steers:  Medium 
and  heavy,  choice  and  prime,  $18®  20;  me- 
dium and  good.  $10.50®  17.75:  common,  $8.25 
010.50;  light,  good  and  choice.  .$12.75© 
19.25:  common  and  medium.  $7.50012.50: 
butcher  cattle,  heifers,  $6.25  ©14.25;  cows. 
$6013:  canners  and  cutters.  $4.7565.75: 
veal  calves.  $16.50617.26:  feeder  steers,  $7 
@12:  stocker  steers,  $6®  10.25. 

SHEEP — Receipts.  37.000;  estimated  tomor- 
row. 15.000;  weak.  Lambs.  $15.25  017.25;. 
culls  and  common.  $11.50015.  Ewes,  medi- 
um, good  and  choice.  $8®  10.25;  culls  and 
common.  $4.6007.75. 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


I.os  Angeles.  December  8.  1910. 
There  will  probably  be  somewhere  about 
one  hundred  carloads  of  Valencia  oranges 
held  over  for  shipment  due  to  the  recent 
heavy  rains.  The  market  is  firm,  however, 
first-class  brands  bringing  up  to  $7.80  per 
box  at  Eastern  distributing  points.  The  mar- 
ket for  navels  is  very  strong.  No  green  or 
immature  fruit  is  showing  up.  Judging  from 
the  present  outlook  -  the  after-holiday  market 
promises  to  be  the  best  in  years.  F.  O.  B. 
California  quotations  are  on  a  basis  of  $4.85 
for  best  grade  navels  and  $3.85  for  second 
grades.  According  to  recent  estimates  there 
sti^l  remains  on  the  Tulare  market  for  ship- 
ment about  700  cars  of  navels.     The  Union 


Pacific  Railway  is  reported  to  be  completely 
tied  up  as  a  result  of  the  cold  weather.  It 
is  thought  that  the  entire  navel  crop  will  not 
run  over  10.000  cars  this  season  as  against 
18.000  last  year. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  lemon 
market  during  the  past  week.  F.  o.  b.  Cali- 
fornia quotations  continue  on  a  basis  of  $4 
per  box  for  fancy,  and  $3.00  for  choice 
stock.  There  are  about  32.600  boxes  of  for- 
eign lemons  on  hand  at  present  in  Eastern 
markets. 

The  total  shipment  of  oranges  from  South- 
ern California  since  November  1st  were  2.751 
cars  and  465  cars  of  oranges. 


Oranges.  Valenclas  $3.0064.(0 

do.  Navels   $.'i  .>■)'•<  5.00 

Lemons,  fancy  J 176  fa  5.26 

choice   $<*i75  0  4J9E 

do.  Arizona  ...  *:s  ,o  r,(  4  00 

Grapefruit   $2.50  ©  3XH> 

do.   standard    .  .  .  $2.7668Lfl 

Mandenns,  box   $2.00 

Tangerines   $2 .00  ©3 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Due  entirely  to  seasonal  reasons  the 
fruit  market  is  quiet.    So  far  there  has 
weakening  tendency  appearing  and  it  is 
lieved  that  present  prices  will  be  well 
tained. 

Prunes.  1919.  crop  Basis    In  60- 

Sizes —  price  bee 

30-40s   21 

40-60s  18  %c  21 

50  00s   16M.C  18«£ 

60-708   ,  .  10c  17^ 

70  *08   .1&4.C  18 

80  90b   14%c  15 

90-  100s   14eVi  141 

100  120s    .  .'  13c 

  RaiFG 

Raisins.  1919  crop: 

Seeded — 

Fancy.  16s.  pkg  1 IV,  lis  11 

Fancy.  12s.  pkg    9     0  0 

Choice.  16s.  pkg   11  011 

Choice.  12s.  pkg    9     6  9 

Loose  Muscats — 

4 -crown  in  25s  ,JM 

3-  crown  In  25s  M. 

2  crown  in  25s   102 

4 -  crown  recleaned  in  25s  .  lldi 

HONEY. 

Some  shipments  of  honey  are  coming 
this  market  and  there  does  not  appear  to 
much  difficulty  of  disposing  of  them  at 
rent  prices.     For  the  rest  of  the  year  a  <Ju 
market  Is  looked  for.  but  no  material  eh  a 
In  prices. 

Water  White  18  0  20c 

Light  Amber  (Mountain)   15%  617c 

Amber  (Alfalfa)   14%  6 16 

RICE. 

According  to  C.  H.  Merry,  secretary  of  the 
Pacific  Rice  Grower.  Association  the  entire 
output  for  tins  year  mil  (all  short  of  the 
1018  yield  by  from  7"0  000  t.,  1  (nil  OOO  hags. 
The  reason  for  Ihe  shortage  is  found  chiefly, 
in  the  inferior  seed  plant/ d  This  statement 
has  a  tendency  of  adding  strength  to  the  mar- 
ket which  was  rather  quiet  for  seasonable 
reasons. 


WOOL. 

The  local  market  for  wool  , -  very  nutet  In 
the  East  the  d.-mand  is  for  fine  wools  mainly, 
the  prices  on  which  have  advanced  slightly 
The  Eastern  quotations  on  California  wools, 
on  a  scoured  basis   are  as  follows:  '3 

Northern    «1  75  0-1. M 

Midrtle  Counties   .51 .60  01.88 

Southern    .  $1  45  6  1.50 

HIDES. 

The  market  for  Packer  and  county  hides  A 

ouiet. 

Wet  Salted  Hides — 

No.  1  kip.  16  to  30  lbs..  38c  per  lb.;  No.] 
do.  15  to  30  lbs.  36c:  No  1  calf  trimmed.  98 
do.  untrimmed.  62c  No.  2  calf.  2e  per  lb. 
Horse  Hides — 

Wet  salted.  No.  1  laii--  sUuuv-d  tn  hoof. 
$769;  do.  medium.  $466:  do.  small  $14 
3.50:  do.  colts.  50c© $1.  Dry  No.  1  lares, 
skinned  to  hoof.  $204:  do  medium  $161.50; 
do.  small.  50 ©75.  :  do  -o!ts  2.16  50c  AH 
cut.  scarred  or  badly  cured  hides  are  cull*  and 
worth  proportionately  less. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


I  ..s  KnKflm,  Dec.  16,  1019. 
BITTER. 

Prices  continue  steady  In  this  markeH 
and  demand  holding"  up  well.  All  smI 
tatlons  the  same  as  last  week.  R*B 
ceipt8  considerably  higher  than  thossM 
of   a    week    11K0.    for    the    week,  beinsw 

aro.nno  )h». 

Fresh.  California  extra  creamery  6' 

do,  prime  first   61  _ 

do.  first   04c 

KGfiS. 

Another  slump  in  prices  Is  report MV 
«FreSh  ranch  decline  9c  on  the  dozen  aiWBJ 
pullets  are  4c  on  the  dozen  lower.  ThK 
decline  In  the  local  market  Is  the  riBJ 
suit  of  conditions  and  prices  in  the  KastB 
em  produce  exchanges.  Receipts  ahoussr 
the  same  as  last  week.  I'.-mund  (rood. 
For  the  week,  receipts  473  cases. 
Fresh   ranch,  extras   

do,  case  count   fjfl 

do,    pullets   fBJ 

POULTRY. 

Broilers  ate  dull  and   friers  reported 
slow  sale.    Heavy  Metis  in  fair  demand, 
but    light   hens   have   very   little  cal^K 
Tom    turkeys   higher   and   in    good  demand 
Hen  turkeys  unc-hanged.    Ducks  selliljHfl 
falrlv  well.  t  » 

Broller0,  1  to  r     u.,  .3HJ 

Broilers.  1%  to  1  ',   ill.*   19c 

Friers,  2  to  3  lb-   to* 

Hens    riltuMSto 

Roosters  (soft  i...n.-.       ii.s   md  up  29c 

Ftags  and  old   msters.  p.  r  lb  l^B 

Turkeys   ^*S99 

Mucks  X6|M| 

Geese    ««B 

in:  \  HS. 

This  market  continues  dull,  hnivrVM 
prices  are  holdinK  up  steady — they  afH 
the  same  as  Inst  week. 

Limas,  per  cwt  $12  00 

Large  white,  per  cwt   $6.8* 

Small  white,  per  cwt   $1.50 

IHacUeves.  per  cwt   y 5 .00  6  5.81 

Tepary.  per  cwt  $.10063.2* 

Pink,  per  cwt  $6.2* 

FRI' ITS. 

In  fruits,  apples  continue  to  make  up 
tin-  off. fines.    All  .-is.-  is  cold  stornpe. 
The  demand  for  apples  is  splendid  al*K 
p  eood  stock  of  them  is  on  hand. 

Japanese  Persimmons,  lb  8  0 14e 

Apples — Bellfleurs.  4  tier   Jl. 75 6  1.80 

do,  Jonathan,  packed  box....  $2  75  0  3.00 
do.  Red  Permaln,  pack.-l  t-ox  ..  $1 .75  0 1.86 
do.  White  Permaln.  parked  t>ox  $-.'  00  0  2.26 
do.  Tellow  Newtown  Pippins,  pkd 

•     box   $.'0062.88 

do,  Spitzenburg.  packed  box.  .$3.00  63*0 
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VEGETABLES. 
As  a  result  of  the  freezing  weather 
in  Oregon,  Idaho  and  Washington  the 
I  supply  of  potatoes   from   those  States 
has  been  cut  off,  consequently  a  sham 
advance  in  prices  will   bo  noted  Verv 
I  good  receipts  of  California  stock  Manv 
lof  the  Burbank's  are  goinK  into  storage 
land  will  be  held  for  the  January  mar- 
ket   Onions   in  light  supply,  hut  good 
demand    and     higher.     Prices    for  all 
staples  are  generallv  higher 
IPotatoes,  Northern   l!u  rl..-i  n ks   $4.2.-,ff?.»  50 

I  do,  Idaho  Russets,  cwt   $4r,0 

JSweet    Potatoes   $2.25©2:)>0 

Onions.  Stoc  kton.  yellowy  c  wt.   .  .  SH.85  <&  4  00 

I  do.  White  Globe,  cwt  $4.  no  Hi,  4  25 

I  do,  Australian  Brown  $4  Tn©1)  fin 

Cabbage,    per   100   lbs  S2.5OIS-3  00 

Ife"uce:  cratc„- ••,  75c@l.oo 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  l>fix    71,,.  r,,,]  ■>.- 

Peas,  per  lb   12 ©17c 

Peppers,  Bell,  lb  ,„<?,  VJc 

(Celery,  crate   $:..(«. 0  r. 

Cauliflower,  crate   $2.n0ffr2.r. 

HAV. 

This  market  reports  another  arlvance 
in  prices.  They  are  $1  higher  than 
quoted  last  week.  Demand  is  very  good 
and  receipts  fair. 
[  F.  o.  b.  Lios  Ane-eles. 

Barley  hay.  ton   $25.00© 20  00 

bat  hay,  ton   $28.00 ©31.00 

Alfalfa  Northern   ton   $?,')  on t,  :-•;<  m 

Ujfalfa  local,  ton  $:::!  ihi©3t,  no 

ptraw   $14.00©io.oo 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES. 


WEEKLY     BUTTER  AVERAGES. 


Cents 
Week 
IRBdlnsr 

Ban.  2 


reb. 


pril 


nlr 


9. 
16. 

23.  . 
30.  , 

fi.  . 
13. 
20.  , 
27.  . 
6.  . 
13.. 
20.  . 
27.  . 

3  

10.  . 
17.  . 

24.  . 
1 .  . 
8.  . 

15. . 

22.  . 
29.  . 

5. . 
12. . 
19.. 
2«.  . 

3. . 
10. . 
17. . 
24.  . 
81.. 

7.. 
14.  . 
21.  . 
28. . 

4.  . 

U.. 
18.  . 
25. . 

2.. 

9. . 
16. . 

23.  . 
30.. 

6... 
13.. 
20.  .. 
»7... 

4.  . . 
11.  . . 
18. .  . 


per  pound  for 
San  franclKco 
1»18  1919 

..51.40  68.19 
..51.08  61.00 
..52.33  61.70 
..52.50  55.83 
..53.00  44.91 
..50  80  43.58 


.5200 
.51.41 


46  80 
51.58 


..51  30  53.90 

..60.66  56.16 

..51.16  55.58 

.  .47.83  54.41 

.  .46.30  56.41 

..43.16  54.23 

..39.25  57. IB 

..40.50  52.41 

.  .40.50  52.41 

.  .40.83  52.41 

..40.86  52.91 

.  .40.46  55.16 

..40  33  67.91 

..42.30  67.91 

.  .43.90  54. II 
63.58 


Extras. 
Lou  Angeles 

1918  1919 

50.16  63.16 

50  00  64.00 

60.50  64.16 

52.00  62.16 

51.83  49.00 

4966  4733 

48.00  47.60 

48.00  53.16 

49.33  6600 

60.00  59.00 


49  50 
47.00 
43.30 
42.16 


58.00 
56  00 
58.00 
55.50 


.  .44.92 

.  .46  50  53.16 

.  .47.42  62.83 

.  .48.08  52.37 

.  .48.90  52.12 

.60  83  62.71 

..62.66  54.24 

.52.16  65.08 

.62.10  56.60 

.51.66  52.33 

.52.25  52.66 

.63.00  52.66 

.53.00  56.20 

.54.90  68.70 

.67.80  69.70 

.61.33  60.58 

.64.75  62.70 

.64.50  63.41 

.62.50  62.90 

.61  75  62.00 

.60.60  62.25 

.69.60  62.68 

.60.00  64.50 

.61.00  63.83 

.61.60  64.30 

.62.60  76.30 

.63.00  63.91 

.63.60  64.60 

64.60   


39.50  56.00 

37.16  54.00 

38.16  54.00 

39.00  54.00 

39.00  54.00 

41.00  58.00 

41.00  5900 

39.00  59.00 

41.58  57  00 

40.58  67.00 

41.76  57.00 

63.00  65.00 


46.00 
47.50 
48.66 
45  16 


55.00 
54.00 
56.00 
57.00 


61.00  67.00 
50.83  69.00 


49.00 
49.58 


57  00 
56.00 


60.00  68.00 

50.00  69.00 

50.33  61.00 

61.67  62.00 

66.17  66.00 

58.00  67.00 

69.33  67.00 

60.00  65.00 

6000  65.00 

69.60  64.00 

68.83  64.00 

67.00  6800 

67.25  68.00 

68.75  67.00 

60.00  67.00 

60.10  67.00 


61.01 
62.16 


67.00 


(Continued  from  page  867.) 
One  of  the  calves  is  sired  by  Bonnie 
Brae  8th  out  of  a  Domino  dam,  and 
the  other  is  a  son  of  Beau  Blanchard, 
for  which  Jesse  Engle  &  Son  recently 
refused  $35,000. 

Reports  from  Montana  indicate 
rather  serious  conditions  on  the  cattle 
ranges  of  that  State,  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  feed  and  extremely  cold 
weather.  One  rancher  slaughtered  1? 
head  for  beef  rather  than  try  and 
carry  them  through  the  winter. 

Frankenheimer  Bros,  of  Stockton 
are  running  about  1400  head  of  Short- 
horns on  their  range,  35  miles  south- 
east of  Stockton.  Their  senior  herd 
sire,  Greenwood  King  2d,  is  from  the 
T.  S.  Glide  herd  at  Davis.  This  sire 
is  having  a  pronounced  effect  in  build- 
ing up  the  herd,  they  report.  They 
recently  sold  a  carload  of  steers  direct 
from  the  range  that  averaged  1257  lbs. 
after  the  shrink  at  3  years  old. 


Sheep. 

Joe  Levy  of  Manteca,  proprietor  of 
Calla  Grove  Stock  Farm,'  is  leaving 
for  Idaho,  Utah  and  Wyoming,  this 
week,  to  buy  several  carloads  of 
Hampshire  sheep.  This  stock  will  all 
be  registered. 

Walter  Priddy,  shepherd  for  Bullard 
Bros,  of  Woodland,  was  in  San  Fran- 
cisco recently  after  the  fall  trip  at  the 
various  fairs  and  livestock  shows.  He 
reports  a  good  time  at  the  Pacific  In- 
ternational at  Portland,  where  the 
Bullard  flock  won  all  the  blues  but 
one,  and  all  championships  and  grand 
championships  with  plenty  of  compe- 
tition. Mr.  Priddy  was  sorry  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  to  show  at 
the  Chicago  International  this  year. 


ndlng 

an. 


WEEKLY   EflO  AVERAGES. 


arch 
ril 
ay 

June 
it 

Aorust 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

litis 

1919 

1918 

1919 

2. . 

.  .62.80 

75.60 

48.16 

69.50 

0.  . 

..60.91 

69.91 

50.66 

66.66 

16.  . 

.  .65.66 

58.70 

55.00 

62.41 

23.  . 

.  .65.66 

62.58 

58.00 

54.66 

30.  . 

.  .61.25 

48.75 

54.00 

52.33 

6.  . 

.  .58.50 

42.00 

61.66 

43.00 

13.  . 

.  .44.40 

40.90 

44.83 

37.80 

20. . 

.  .44.75 

36.41 

40.83 

39.33 

27.  . 

.  .42.40 

37.40 

39.58 

33.60 

6.  . 

.  .36.83 

37.58 

35.00 

37.00 

13.  . 

.  .37.91 

37.16 

38.00 

37.00 

20.  . 

.  .40.66 

38.16 

39.63 

42.00 

27.  . 

.  .39.50 

40.41 

40.00 

42.00, 

3.  . 

.  .38.19 

42.41 

38.33 

45.00 

10.  . 

.  .37.68 

42.91 

36.33 

45.00 

17.  . 

.  .39.16 

46.10 

36.83 

46.00 

24.  . 

.  .40  80 

45.00 

39.66 

46.00 

1.  . 

.  .41.66 

45.00 

39.33 

44.00 

8.  . 

.  .40.08 

46.50 

37.00 

42.00 

16.  . 

.  .39.16 

47.91 

39.00 

60.00 

22.  . 

.  .40.60 

49.16 

39.00 

51.00 

29.  . 

.  .38.66 

47.58 

37.41 

49.00 

5.  . 

.  .40.80 

45.50 

38  83 

46  00 

12. . 

.  .48.30 

47.60 

45.00 

47.00 

19. . 

.  .41.00 

45.91 

33.75 

47.00 

26. . 

.  .44.32 

49.66 

39.08 

50.00 

3.  . 

.  .44.91 

43.97 

41.76 

51.00 

10.  . 

.  .48.30 

47.60 

45.00 

61.00 

17. . 

.  .47.66 

47.66 

45.50 

51.00 

24. . 

..47.91 

49.33 

46.16 

61.00 

31.  . 

.  .48.83 

63.16 

46.56 

52.00 

7.  . 

.  .49.60 

55.60 

46.58 

66.00 

14.  . 

.  .62.08 

55.00  ' 

48.00 

56.00 

21. . 

.  .  66.33 

51.80 

60.17 

52.50 

28. 

.  .69.20 

63.91 

53.00 

62.00 

4.  . 

.  .62.40 

66.70 

56.33 

63.00 

11. . 

.  .63.70 

61.50 

68.67 

61.00 

18.  . 

.  .61.30 

61.83 

59.00 

58.00 

26. 

..60.1* 

62.76 

69.75 

63.00 

2.. 

.  .65.42 

69.70 

59.76 

68.00 

9.. 

.  .66.08 

69.91 

60.00 

69.00 

16.  . 

.  .71.30 

67.70 

62  66 

71.00 

23. . 

.  .78.88 

72.26 

70.33 

73.00 

30.  . 

..86.41 

76.08 

79.33 

73.00 

6.  . 

.  .87.90 

81.25 

78.00 

76.00 

13.  . 

.  .86.00 

80.20 

78.00 

76.00 

20. . 

.  .77.25 

76.86 

72.00 

76.00 

20.  . 

..77.25 

76.06 

72.00 

75.00 

4.  . 

.  .82.00 

80.90 

73.00 

77.00 

11.  . 

.  .82.08 

79.16 

74.33 

77.00 

18.  . 

.  .79.65 

71.10 

72.33 

68.00 

36.. 

.82.00 

71.66 

Miscellaneous. 

Glenn  County  Fair  dates  are  an- 
nounced for  September  27  to  October 
2,  1!I20.  They  expect  to  have  a  bigger 
fair  than  ever. 

To  obtain  better  accommodations  at 
the  fairs  when  showing  stock,  the 
herdsmen  in  charge  of  the  purebred 
stock  of  the  State  have  organized  an 
association  to  assist  them  in  procur- 
ing what  they  need.  J.  E.  Thorpe  of 
Lockeford  was  elected  president,  and 
E.  F.  Curtis  of  Modesto,  secretary. 
Those  who  know  the  life  a  herdsman 
leads  while  on  the  fair  circuit,  realize 
the  difficulties  under  which  they 
labor.  They  are  obliged  to  live  on  the 
fair  grounds  almost  always,  without 
proper  shelter  or  toilet  conveniences. 
Often  the  restaurants  are  of  the  poor- 
est and  charges  the  highest.  We  hope 
ill  get  what  they  need. 


SCHOOL  LAND  SCRIP  SALE. 


A  public  auction  sale  of  scrip  will 
be  held  by  W.  S.  Kingsbury,  Sur- 
veyor General,  at  the  State  Capitol, 
Sacramento,  at  ten  a.  m.,  Monday, 
January  5,  l920. 

Scrip  can  be  purchased  only  by  cit- 
izens of  th*  United  States  who  are 
residents  of  the  State  of  California 
and  who  have  not  filed  applications 
for  school  land  with  the  Surveyor 
General  amounting  to  640  acres. 
Serin  is  not  transferable.  It  is  sold 
in  forty-acre  lots  for  cash,  and  the 
surrender  of  the  scrip  is  payment  for 
that  amount  of  government  land. 

Persons  who  have  only  purchased 
school  lands  at  public  auction  are 
qualified  to  purchase  scrip. 

The  purchaser  of  'scrip  is  entitled 
to  apply  through  the  Surveyor  Gen- 
em  1  for  non-mineral  land  of  the 
United  States. 

Homestead  and  desert  land  entry- 
men  can  relinquish  their  entries 
through  the  Surveyor  General  and  ac- 
quire title  to  the  land  through  the 
purchase  of  scrip.  The  applicant 
need  not  live  on  or  improve  the  land. 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
scrip  go  to  the  support  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  State. 


For  violating  the  State  fruit  stand- 
ardization law  four  Watsonville  fruit 
packers  were  each  fined  $50  in  Judge 
Samels'  court  in  Oakland  last  week. 
The  fruit,  which  was  marked  "fancy," 
was  wormy  and  contained  decayed 
spots. 


George  Peters,  president  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia Certified  Seed  Potato  Associa- 
tion, went  recently  to  Los  Angeles  to 
attend  two  meetings  of  the  organiza- 
tion regarding  the  growing  of  seed  po- 
tatoes in  the  State.  The  price  paid 
for  the  seed  now  is  $5.50  per  hundred. 
Mr.  Peters  says:  "If  the  potato  seed 
is  grown  in  this  State  this  price  will 
be  greatly  reduced  as  well  as  the  qual- 
ity of  the  potato  being  better  and  the 
crops  more  certain.  As  it  is,  unless 
the  seed  is  certified,  the  crop  is  a 
gamble." 


Tulare  is  trying  to  secure  a  plant 
to  gin  cotton.  Tulare  cotton  is  now 
ginned  at  Fresno. 

Classified  Advertisements. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion. I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, recommenoinpr  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850;  1  l-i-horse- 
power  at  $2850,  new.  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  eears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
property  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.  Richardson,  77  O'Parrell  St..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


FOR  SALE — At  Antioch.  750  wood  trays, 
72  inches  long,  28  inches  wide.  3  inches  deep, 
inside  handles  each  end.  1x3  cleats  on  bottom 
for  staeking.  Ideal  for  drying  fruit.  Will 
entertain  any  reasonable  offer.  Illinois  Pacific 
Glass  Co.,  I5th  and  Folsom  Sts..  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS  —  Palmetto  bright 
green,  40  cents  per  dozen:  $3.00  per  hundred. 
Seed  corn.  Country  Gentlemen,  10-lb.  lota,  16 
cents  per  lb;  12%  cents  per  lb.  in  100-lb.  lots. 
Address  R.  M.  Graham,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  83. 
Colton.  Cal 


REMANLTACTURED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Welss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street.  San 
Francisco.  

25  H.  P.  FAIRBANKS  MORSE  Gas  Engine 
in  good  condition  for  sale.  Also  portable 
steam  boiler  and  engine.  $500.00  takes  both. 
MasM-y  Thomas.  Gilroy.  

AT  A  BARGAIN — K  hand-power  stump- 
cable,  including  2  blocks.  1  take-up,  200  feet 
cable — almost  new.  Fred  H.  Bente,  333  Col- 
lege Ave.  Santa  Rosa.  

HOLT  .'SO-CATERPILLAR — new  tracks,  en- 
gine recently  overhauled.  6  disc  plow,  8-ft. 
double  disc  harrow.    A  bargain.    $2,000.  Fair 

Oaks  Ranch,  Willets.   

~  FIRST  CLASS  DAIRYMAN,  married,  wishes 
position  as  herdsman  or  dairy  foreman,  life- 
time experience:  best  of  references.  Box  1730, 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 

"^FORIISON^TRACTOR — Used  very  little  and 
in  good  condition.  Oliver  tractor  plow.  A 
bargain.  $600.  L.  M.  Ulery.  King  City^CaL 
—  CROLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED^The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley,  Town  send  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


SANDUSKY  10-20  TRACTOR — Just  over- 
hauled, guaranteed  good  as  new.  R.  A.  Sevier, 
Arrova  Grande.  Cal. 


SUDAN  —  We  want  to  buy  Sudan  gr&fli 

seed.    Send  us  samples.    Bomberger  Seed  Co., 

Modesto,  Cal.   

WANTED-^Used- 6-ft.  Double- Disk  in  A-l 
condition.  142  R.  B,  Alum  Rock  Ave.,  San 
Jose. 


<  Ol  NTRY  LANDS. 


MADE  OF  REDWOOD,  Hawley's  Perforated 
wooden  well  casing,  the  best  and  cheapest 
well  screen  made.  Send  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar.   G.  M.  Hawley,  La  Mesa,  California. 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works.  304  Howard  St..  San  Francisco. 

$2,000  HOLT  "30"  FOR  ~  SALE— in  good 
condition;  tracks  almost  new;  and  a  five- 
Disk  Moline  plow.  Address:  J.  M.  Nelson,  16 
N.  First  Street,  San  Jose.  Calif. 

WANTED — Position  as  herdsman  or  super- 
intendent  stock  ranch.  Experienced  A.  R.  O. 
work,  showing,  calf  raising,  and  in  growing 
alfalfa,  corn  and  beans.  Best  references.  Ad- 
dress  2932  Eye  St.,  Sacramento. 

WANTED — Layne  Sc~. Bowler,  Byron  Jack- 
son,  or  Johnston  deep  well  pump,  capacity 
1,000  to  1,500  gallons  per  minute.  Prefer  the 
direct  connected  with  electric  motor.  Geo.  A. 
Smith.  Corcoran,  Cal. 

COTTON      PICKERS      AT  WESTHAVEN 

Ranch,  Westhaven,  Fresno  county,  Calif. 
Large  acreage.     Long  job. 


196  ACRES,  WITH 
Stock  and  Tools,  $5000 

In  fine  farming  section,  few  hours  one  of 
leading  cities  of  U.  S.,  near  good  town,  16 
miles  large  local  city.  Fertile  tillage  has  pro- 
duced 100  bu.  corn.  250  bu.  potatoes  per 
acre:  spring-watered  pasture:  estimated  2000 
cords  hardwood:  13-room  house,  large  stock 
barn,  wagon,  barns,  corn  houses,  etc.  Owner 
includes  pair  good  horses,  6  cows,  bull,  much 
other  stock,  complete  list  farm  tools:  $5000 
gets  all:  part  cash.  Details  page  19  Strout's 
Fall  Catalog  Farm  Bargains  23  States;  copy 
free.  E.  A.  STROUT  FARM  AGENCY.  831  AF. 
New  York  Life  Bldg..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  

FOR  KENT — $1.00  per  acre.  320  acres  level 
silt  land,  12-inch  flowing  well,  large  reser- 
voir and  12  h.  p.  pumping  plant;  no  build- 
ings; 6  miles  west  of  Elmo.  9  miles  N.  W.  of 
Wasco.  Kern  Co..  Cal.  Also  160  acres  level 
silt  soil  close  by.  $1.00  per  acre,  and  190 
acres  rich  level  black  silt  soilt  in  shalloa,' 
water  belt  adjoining  railroad  station  of  StoiT 
Tulare  Co..  Calif..  $1.50  per  acre,  or  will  sell 
any  of  this  land  on  very  easy  terms.  Owner, 
Fred  B.  Palmer.  131  West  First.  Long  Beach. 
Calif.   


30-ACRE  PEAR  LAND  for  sale  in  Lake 
county — 11  acres  in  "  pears.  Crop  of  years 
sold  this  year  for  $1400.  Land  all  under  cul- 
tivation. Price  $9,000;  half  down.  Near  a 
surveyed  highway.  R.  M..  Box  412.  Lake- 
port.  Cal.  '   


I  HAVE  CASH  BUYERS  for  salable  farms. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Give  description, 
location  and  cash  price.  James  P.  White. 
New  Franklin.  Mo. 


1 R ACTOR  PLOW  BARGAIN 

CALIFORNIA  PLOW  COMPANY 

(Formerly  Spalding-Robbins  Plows.) 

8  new  "Ground  Hog,"  tractor  disc  plows  specially  designed  for  hard 
ground.  Now  at  Oakland  warehouse.  Do  not  want  to  move  them  to  our 
new  plant  at  San  Jose.  (1-4  furrow,  2-5  furrow,  3-6  furrow,  2-8  furrow.) 

140  Polhemns  Street,  Write  for  Circulars.  SAN  JOSE 


TRACTOR  PLOW  BARGAIN 

Two  John  Deere  Heavy  Engine  Disc  Plows,  practically 
new;  used  for  demonstrating  only;  plowed  only  100  acres. 

HEALD'S  ENGINEERING  AND  AUTO  SCHOOL 

1220  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CUSHMAN 


8H.P.-2  Cylinder 
Weigh, 
Only 
320 
Lb*. 


4  to  20  H.  P. 
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Cushman  "Does  More"  Electric 
Light  and  Power  Plant 

It  docs  more  for  the  farmer  than  any  other  out- 
fit— combining  both  an  Electric  Light  Plant 
and  a  Portable  4  H.  P.  Power  Plant  in  one  out- 
fit, at  practically  the  cost  of  an  electric  light 
plant.  Equipped  with  the  famoua  Cuahtnan 
Engine  and  Cushman  Self  Starter.  AbIc  for 
Book  on  Light  Plants. 


Light  Weight,  All  Purpose 

Farm  Engines 

Lead  the  world  in  superiority  of  design,  ma- 
terial, construction  and  equipment  —  no 
other  line  of  engines  built  for  farm  work 
^comparing  with  them. 

They  weigh  only  40  to  60  pounds  per  horsepower- 
only  about  one-third  as  much  as  ordinary  farm  en- 
gines—yet run  even  more  steadily,  quietly  and  eco- 
nomically. 

They  do  every  job  that  any  other  engine  can  do, 
and  many  jobs  other  engines  cannot  do. 
Equipped  with  Throttling  Governor,  Carburetor, 
Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and  Water  Circulating  Pump 
without  extra  charge. 

Write  for  Book  on  Light  Weight  Engines. 
Cnshman  Motor  Works, 956  N. 21st  St. ,  Lincoln, Neb. 
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Gms  know  what  they  like 


Not  only  must  the  feed  for  your  cows  be  good— it  must  taste 
good  to  them!  Your  cows  know  what  they  like.  And— you 
know  that  the  most  profitable  cow  is  the  cow  that  converts  the 
most  feed  into  money.  It  will  pay  you  to  feed  SUREMILK  be- 
cause your  cows  "take  to  it"  naturally.  They  will  yield  more 
milk— and  that  means  more  money. 

SlIREMILK  is  a  highly  concentrated  grain  feed.  It  has  a 
higher  feeding  value  than  any  one  grain  because  it  is  a  mixture 
of  grains— and,  therefore,  more  palatable. 

Moreover,  comparative  feeding  tests  have  proved  that 
SUREMILK  will  give  better  results— either  more  butter  fat  or 
greater  increase  in  weight— than  any  single  grain. 

Special  note  to  hog-raisers 

Hog:raisers  have  found  that  feeding  SUREMILK  builds  the 
porkers  up  and  fattens  'em  up.  It's  better  than  any  one  grain 
such  as  corn  or  milo  or  millet— because  it  is  a  mixture  of  many 
grains.  Economical,  too— because  it  is  highly  concentrated  in 
feeding  value  and  does  not  bulk. 

If  you  want  to  know  just  how  different  stock  feeds  compare 
in  food  value— send  for  the  new  edition  of  our  booklet,  "Con- 
verting Feed  Into  Money."  Full  of  practical  information  and 
profit-hints.  Send  for  this  booklet  today— it's  free.  Simply  cut 
out  and  mail  the  coupon  below. 


STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

Sperry  Flour  go. 

STOCKTON  •  CALIFORNIA 


(Alll) 


SUREMILK 

"A  Sperry  Product"  


Gentlemen : 


STOCK  AND  POULTRY  FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
SPERRY  FLOUR  CO. 
203  Weber  A~'enue,  Stockton,  California 


Please  send  me,  without  obligation,  a  copy  of  "Converting  Feed  Into  Money' 
— showing  the  true  food-value  of  different  stock  feeds. 

Name    

A  ddres  s   _  _  _       


WE   WISH   ALL   OUR  READERS  ANOTHER  HAPPY  AND   PROSPEROUS  NEW  YEAR! 
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LOS  ANGELES 


Greatest  Year  in  California  Agriculture 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  R.  E.  Hodges. 


P^^^^^AST  DECEMBER  we  chronicled  the  highest  value  and 
%m4,*^M  M  est  acreage  of  farm  crops  ever  produced  in  California. 
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great- 
That 

P  might  have  been  considered  a  high  mark  for  years  to  come; 
^  but  the  figures  for  1919  prove  it  was  only  a  stepping-stone  to 
greater  achievement.  Farm  values  to  the  producers  of  a  few 
leading  farm  crops  in  1919  totaled  $485,555,000  as  shown  by  figures  printed 
on  other  pages,  furnished  by  E.  E.  Kaufman  and  J.  E.  Rickards,  of  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.  These  do  not  include  the  thousand  and  one 
crops  of  less  importance  which  bring  many  millions  more  of  income  to  our 
ranchers,  nor  do  they  include  any  of  the  livestock  and  dairy  products 
which  are  valued  not  far  below  the  products  of  agriculture  or  horticulture. 
These  are  discussed  fully  on  other  pages  of  this  issue. 

The  farm  value  of  the  leading  field  crops  alone  was  $260,477,000,  an 
increase  of  $16,878,000  over  1918.  The  increase  might  have  been  much 
greater  had  it  not  been  for  the  shabby  treatment  accorded  our  bean  grow- 


producers  are  this  year  getting  over  $225,000,000  for  the  leading  fruits  of 
California,  and  it  is  also  significant  that  this  figure  is  an  increase  of  more 
than  $50,000,000  over  the  record  values  of  1918,  Fruit  production  is  in- 
creasing faster  than  any  other  line  in  California;  and  it  is  due  to  the  safe 
markets  assured  by  co-operative  organizations.  Consumers  are  greatly 
benefited  by  the  increased  production,  and  producers  are  not  hesitating 
to  pay  the  unheard  of  prices  asked  for  nursery  stock.  Every  tree  available 
will  be  planted  in  orchards  this  winter.  The  unorganized  field  crop  pro- 
ducers may  well  take  heed. 

Prune  growers  are  receiving  four  times  the  money  they  received  last 
year.  Raisin  growers  are  receiving  nearly  $18,000,000  more.  Peach  grow- 
ers are  getting  about  $10,000,000  more  than  they  did  in  1918;  and  pear 
growers  sold  for  a  $2,000,000  increase.  Apple  growers  had  a  heavy  crop 
and  high  prices — a  50  per  cent  increase  over  last  year.  Apricot  growers 
.  are  getting  over  $13,000,000  for  their  relatively  small  production  of  165,000 


Development  of  California  fann  land  for  more  intensive  cropping  by  irrigation  is  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate.    Power  machinery  is  a  great  factor. 
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ers.  Agricultural  regulators  may  well  note  that  bean  growers  turned 
197,000  acres  in  California  alone  from  beans  to  other  crops  due  to  what 
is  considered  unfair  treatment.  So  quickly  do  they  respond  to  market 
conditions,  whether  the  latter  are  manipulated  or  not.  This  year's  total 
bean  crop  is  valued  at  less  than  half  that  of  1918. 

Value  of  the  1919  wheat  crop  was  double  that  of  191,8,  and  the  acreage 
was  nearly  doubled.  Barley  lost  some  acreage,  due  to  the  market  stagna- 
tion at  planting  time,  but  a  rise  in  prices  and  better  yield  per  acre  in- 
creased the  total  value  of  the  crop  by  nearly  three  million  dollars.  Grain 
sorghums  decreased  a  little  in  acreage  and  more  in  total  value,  but  Indian 
corn  increased  in  acreage  and  dropped  some  in  value  due  to  the  lower 
yields  and  prices.  Rice  showed  a  30,000  acre  increase  and  a  decrease  in 
yield  per  acre,  but  an  increase  in  total  production  and  a  50  per  cent  in- 
crease in  total  value.  Rice  growers  will  get  over  $7,000,000  more  for  the 
1919  crop  than  for  that  of  1918.  Cotton  growers  also  get  practically  the 
same  increase  in  dollars  and  percentage.  Hay  growers  get  $14,000,000 
increase  over  last  year.  Sugar  beet  growers  get  more  money  than  last 
year  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  about  two-fifths  of  the  planted  acreage  waa 
not  harvested,  due  to  various  unfavorable  conditions. 

The  Greatest  Increase  Is  in  Onr  Fruits.— It  is  a  glorious  fact  that 


tons  of  fresh  fruit.  Almond  and  walnut  growers  exercised  great  self- 
restraint  in  setting  their  prices ;  but  while  their  tonnage  is  relatively  small, 
their  returns  are  high.  Walnut  growers  are  getting  fifteen  and  a  half 
million  dollars  for  about  26,500  tons  and  almond  growers  are  getting  nearly 
$3,000,000  for  6,800  tons.  Orange  and  lemon  growers  could  not  prevent 
the  high  prices  they  received  for  an  increased  crop  because  they  offer 
each  lot  on  the  open  market  for  whatever  price  the  buyers  will  bid.  The 
orange  crop  is  reported  slightly  less  than  last  year,  but  at  that  the  returns 
to  growers  fall  not  far  short  of  $50,000,000.  The  lemon  crop  is  50  per  cent 
greater  than  last  year  and  its  growers  are  getting  about  $12,744,000.  Table 
grape  production  and  prices  increased  over  last  year.  Wine  grape  pro- 
auction  decreased  but  prices  increased.  In  both  cases  some  loss  occurred 
due  to  car  shortage,  but  the  farm  value  of  the  table  grape  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  $9,000,000  and  of  the  wine  grape  crop  at  $7,500,000. 

Most  of  our  California  ranchers  have  small  cause  for  complaint  over 
their  financial  returns,  even  though  the  costs  of  production  were  never 
so  high  before.  Most  ranchers  have  money  in  the  banks,  a  great  deal  of 
which  will  be  spent  for  labor-saving  machinery,  fertilizers,  and  better 
home  equipment.  Consumers  have  no  real  cause  for  complaint,  because 
California  farmers  have  produced  more  food  than  ever  before. 
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EDITORIAL 


A  GOOD  YEAR  GONE! 

GIVE:  thanks  for  the  good  things  which 
T  *  the  closing  year  has  brought  to  California 
and  we  rejoice  over  the  perils  which  have  not 
arrived.  All  through  the  year  the  champion  of 
disorder  has  menaced  our  substance;  the  profiteer 
has  made  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  live,  and  near 
the  end  of  the  year  the  false  prophet  essayed  to 
throw  our  rag-wrapped  skeletons  upon  a  bi-plane 
of  blast  and  quake  to  waft  us  to  what  windrow  of 
desolation  in  the  illimitable  ether,  neither  he  nor 
he  who  gave  respect  and  publication  to  his  abomi- 
nable untruths  knew  nor  cared.  But  neither 
anarchist,  rior  profiteer  nor  prophet,  nor  he  who 
served  either  of  them,  has  wholly  prevailed  against 
us.    Are  we  not  still  alive?  Aha! 

A  FARMER  WINS  OUT! 

AVhen  we  think  of  the  many  fakes,  exactions  and 
discriminations  which  are  put  upon  our  farmers 
(and  the  Farm  Owners  and  Operators  Association 
gave,  an  excellent  review  of  them  on  page  852  of 
our  last  issue),  we  are  prone  to  wonder  how  they 
succeed  in  saving  their  industrial  lives.  And  yet 
farmers  always' have  and,  for  the  life  of  the  world, 
they  always  will.  The  oldest  book  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  written  long  before  Moses  thumbed  out 
his  book  of  Genesis  upon  his  prehistoric  type- 
writer, tells  the  story  of  an  old  farmer  of  the  land 
of  Uz  who  homesteaded  on  a  tract  of  vacant  wilder- 
ness and  pursued  a  policy  of  thrift  and  production 
until  the  assessor  listed  him  for  7,000  sheep,  3,000 
camels,  500  yoke  of  oxen,  500  she-asses  and  a  very 
sreat  household.  In  fact  this  old  farmer  was 
counted  the  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  east. 
And  he  trusted  in  the  Lord  and  though  his  sons 
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and  daughters  went  to  the  devil  in  all  the  ways 
known  to  the  ancients,  the  old  man  told  the  devil 
to  go  to  hell  where  he  belonged  and  continued  to 
offer  sacrifices  daily  not  only  for  himself  and  the 
old  lady  but  for  all  his  erring  children.  Then  it 
was  the  devil  stumped  the  Lord  to  let  him  try  to 
put  one  over  on  the  old  man,  claiming  that  he  was 
only  good  because  of  what  there  was  in  it  for  him 
and  not  because  he  really  liked  it.  And  the  Lord 
said:  "Go  to  it  so  long  as  you  do  not  kill  him." 
And  so  the  devil  burnt  up  all  the  family  but  the 
old  man  and  his  wife  (whom  he  saved  for  a  "strike 
leader") :  ran  off  all  the  live  stock,  destroyed  all 
the  crops  and  threw  the  old  man  on  an  ash-pile 
with  as  many  boils  on  his  back  as  there  are  holes 
in  a  barn-door  after  a  farm-boy's  shooting-match. 
And  while  the  old  man  writhed  in  his  misery  the 
devil  sent  the  old  woman  and  a  bunch  of  Bolshe- 
vikes,  "humanitarians"  and  weather-prophets  to 
tempt  him  to  deny  his  faith  in  the  principles  of 
trust  and  fair  dealing  by  which  he  had  formerly 
prospered.  But  it  would  not  work,  for  the  old 
man  declared  he  would  rather  have  boils  on  his 
back  than  sin  in  his  soul — 

Then  Job  answered  the  I^ord  and  said:  Who  is 
he  that  hideth  counsel  without  knowledge?   *    »  * 


I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing  of  the  ear; 
but  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee  *  *  *  So  the  Lord 
blessed  the  latter  end  of  Job  more  than  his  begin- 
ning! 

Thus  did  Job,  the  farmer  of  ancient  record,  do 
a  good  job  and  his  example  liveth  to  this  day. 
For,  all  the  good  things  of  the  closing  year  let 
there  be  thanksgiving;  for  all  the  evil,  incurred 
or  falsely  feared,  let  there  be  repentance  and 
humiliation;  for  all  there  is  to  come,  either  of  good 
or  evil,  let  there  be  hope  and  trust  guided  bjs,.tiuth 
I  reasonably  discerned  and  foretold.  We  have  had 
narrow  escapes — the  dangerous  narrowness  thereof 
being  in  our  own  lack  of  faith  and  knowledge! 

THE  GREATNESS  OF  THE  CLOSING  YEAR. 

But  the  chief  end  of  this  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  is  not  preaching.  It  is  to  set  forth 
concrete  facts  upon  which  each  thinking  reader 
can  preach  for  himself.  Prominent  space  is  given 
to  actual  records  and  careful  estimates  of  what 
agriculture  has  done,  during  the  year  1919  for  the 
prosperity  of  Californians  and  the  development  of 
the  State.  We  are  exceedingly  fortunate  in  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  established  a  California  branch  of  its 
statistical  work  and  by  the  efforts  of  its  able  and 
devoted  representatives  in  San  Francisco  has 
organized  throughout  the  State  a  reporting  force 
of  observers  by  whom  crop-figures  are  made 
available  with  the  dew  of  tbe  morning-after  still 
upon  them.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
dried  and  shriveled  and  to  the  fanciful  and  in- 
flated estimates  —  in  both  of  which  directions 
annual  reviews  have  unavoidably  erred  hitherto. 
Although,  these  figures,  which  are  amply  given 
and  commented  upon  on  other  pages,  may  not  be 
perfect,  they  are  so  much  better  and  are  traceable 
to  honest  and  intelligent  effort  at  compilation,  that 
we  are  delighted  with  the  opportunity  to  set  them 
forth.  It  is  desirable  that  they  be  appreciatively 
received  and  considered  in  the  spirit  of  constructive 
criticism*  that  the  government  may  be  encouraged 
to  continue  its  effort  and  perfect  its  system  if 
error  can  be  pointed  out  in  either  effort  or  achieve- 
ment. Although  there  may  be  a  claim  that  the 
State  should  do  this  original  work  in  collection 
of  industrial  facts  for  itself,  there  remains  the 
fact  that  figures  by  the  general  government  will 
be  received  by  the  outside  world  with  more  con- 
fidence than  any  declarations  by  the  State  for 
itself  ever  could  be;  also  that  such  figures  are 
more  comparable  with  the  statistics  of  other  states 
than  our  home-made  figures  are  likely,  to  be.  Thus 
not  only  a  universally  credited  review  of  our  direct 
achievements  but  a  showing  of  our  relative  stand- 
ing with  other  states  in  the  various  lines  of  pro- 
duction is  provided  for. 

We  have  supplemented  the  government  figures 
in  the  crop  lines  which  they  cover  with  such  data 
as  we  can  compile  of  production  in  other  branches 
of  our  farming  industry.  It  will  be  gratifying  to 
all  who  rejoice  in  the  advancement  of  California 
to  learn  how  great  are  the  volumes  and  values  of 
farm  production  which 'are  being  attained.  It  Is 
now  rendered  reasonably  certain  that  the  figures 
of  1919  which  will  take  their  places  In  the  national 
census  of  1920  (to  be  taken  next  month),  and  that 
they  will  show  forth  great  increases  over  the  last 
entry  in  the  decade-series  of  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau,  which  was  that  of  1909.  It  is  important 
also  to  have  surety  that  the  gain  in  population, 
in  financial  operations,  in  manufacturing  and  com- 
merce will  show  that  our  State  growth  has  been 
symmetrical  and  complete,  and  will  thus  demon- 
strate the  even  and  satisfactory  development  of 
all  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 

A  FINE  LINE  OF  EXPORTS! 

If  we  mistake  not,  economists  agree  that  the 
solvency  and  prosperity  of  any  country  depend 
upon  the  character  and  volume  of  its  exports. 
Therefore  we  see  deep  and  enduring  significance 
in  this  announcement: 

New  York.  Dec.  21 — The  Army  transport  Buford, 
the  "ark"  carrying  back  to  soviet  Russia  Emma 
Goldman,  Alexander  Berkman  and  more  than  200 
other  radicals,  sailed  today.  The  Buford  was 
stocked  with  provisions  sufficient  to  last  500  per- 
sons sixty  days.  The  destination  %  is  not  known, 
even  to  the  captain,  who  has  sealed  orders  to  bo 
opened  twenty-four  hours  away  from  port.  The 
radicals  have  been  promised  they  will  be  sent  to 
"red  Russia."    All  were  well  provided  with  Amer- 


ican money  and  clothing  to  withstand  a  rigorous 

winter. 

As  to  the  character  of  these  exports  it  may  be 
said  they  are  of  a  kind  least  needed  in  this  country 
and  therefore  their  shipment  counts  us  the  greatest 
net  gain.  As  to  their  volume,  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  it  is  much  less  than  we  could  wish  it 
were.  Judged,  however,  by  the  volume  of  per- 
ditious  hot  air  it  is  capable  of  generating,  the  cargoi 
of  the  Buford  is  no  mean  quantity.  General 
Leonard  Wood,  who  has  charge  of  suppressing 
anarchy  in  this  country,  is  reported  as  saying  the 
other  day:  "Those  who  are  aiming  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  country  should  be  shipped  out'  in  ships 
of  stone  with  sails  of,  fire  and  with  hell  as  the  first 
port  of  call."  The  words  are  somewhat  pictur- 
esque, but  wholly  patriotic. 

If  some  kind-hearted  reader  should  think  these! 
comments  harsh  and  that  we  should  deal  more' 
gently  with  the  erring,  let  him  harden  his  heart} 
with  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  peril  which  actu-j 
ally  impends.  As  the  ship  Buford.  in  the  gray  of) 
the  morning,  was  passing  under  the  gleam  of  the 
torch  surmounting  the  statue,  "Liberty  EnlighW 
ening  the  World"  in  New  York  harbor,  several  of 
the  deported  anarchists  shouted  these  words: 

"We  are  coming  back  and  we'll  get  you.  To  hell 
with  America!  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  United  States  government.  I  am  not  going  to 
stop  my  work  as  long  as  life  rests  with  me.  The 
anarchist  movement  will  be  carried  on  in  the  United' 
States,  although  the  intellectual  heads,  the  rea| 
top  of  the  movement,  are  now  being  sent  away."t 

Such  treachery  to  American  aims  and  purposes^ 
would  have  shocked  almost  into  insensibility  ouri 
ancestors  who  established  the  government.  Theyj 
could  hardly  have  conceived  it  to  be  possible.  If 
is  for  us  to  realize  such  infamy  and  to  effectively] 
protect  law  and  order  and  the  attainment  of  pro-j 
gressive  liberty,  as  the  constitution  of  this  country] 
provides,  against  those  who  "fear  not  God,  neither 
regard  man." 

ATTACK  ON  PRODUCERS'  CO- 
OPERATIONS. 

Perhaps  the  vsame  bunch  of  politicians  whicbj 
attacked  farmers'  selling  co-operations  durina  the 
last    legislature    is   now    instigating    a  petition^ 
movement  among  consumers  calling  upon  Governor] 
Stephens  to  remove  Market.   Director  WeinstocWJ 
and  call  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  te 
pass  laws  against  profiteering.    It  is  possible  also 
that  the  effort  is  being  urged  by  some  kinds 
merchants  who  desire  to  get  for  themselves  thf 
rewards  which  producers  are  now  getting  by  theii 
co-operative  selling  organizations.    It  is  report 
that  Governor  Stephens  has  said  that  he  will 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  the  onset  which  is  no* 
being  made  upon  the  farmers'  rights  to  co-operate 
and  sell   collectively  should   be  understood  and 
combat  ted  by  those  who  know  the  purposes  of 
these  organizations,  so  that  those  who  do  not  know] 
these  purposes  shall  not  be  deceived  and  made  tc 
support  the  schemes  of  politicians  and  commercial 
profiteers.    In  the  course  of  a  public  communica^ 
tion  which  Col.  Weinstock  is  making  this  weel 
the  following  indisputable  facts  are  set  forth: 

"Without  collective  action  jfor  co-operative 
marketing,  it  is  a  practical  certainty  that  thi 
consumers  would  pay  fully  as  much  as  they  are, 
now  paying  and  the  producers  would 'get  far  It 
than  they  are  now  getting,  all  of  which  would  tend 
to  discourage  them  from  further  production.  '  Thl 
has  been  illustrated  by  past  conditions  in  <  'ali- 
fornia.  Therefore,  to  deprive  the  producer  of  thl 
right  to  organize,  which  would  in  no  way  help  ttrjj 
consumer,  would  throw  the  State  of  California, 
far  as  marketing  of  its  farm  products  is  concerne 
back  into  the  chaotic  and  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  the  past,  thereby  ttmding  to  discourage  increase 


CALIFORNIA  WEATHER  RECORD 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  Is  f\irni-<he 

the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States  Department 
\irrifiilture  Weather  Bureau  at  San  Francisco  for  the  weel 
ending  December  22,  1910. 

Rainfall  Temperatu 
Past    Seasonal  Normal 

Stations —        >      Week    To  Date    To  Date  Hierhest  Lov. 

Eureka                         1.30          8.38        14.67  00  38 

Red  Bluff                    .  34         3.86         8.72  54  32 

Sacramento                   .11         3.00         6.03  64  34 

San  Francisco  30         4.32         6  90  HO  43 

San  Jose  01          3.10          5.18  66  30 

Fresno  00          1.48          2.99  70  32 

San  Luis  Obispo  ...     .00         5.18         4.04  76  36 

Los  Angeles                  .00         4.37         4.13  76  BO 

San  Diego  00         2.20         2.47  72  48 

Wiunemucca                   .00         2.60         2.62  48  • 

Reno   00          3.86          8.25  54        1*  1 

Tonopah  00          1.59          3  48  48  24 
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acreage,  and  by  decreasing  production  put  further 
burdens  on  the  consumer." 

Producers  are  playing  fair  in  their  co-operative 
organizations.  They  are  jealously  guarding  the 
true  co-operative  principles  they  have  invoked  to 
enabl*  them  to  continue  to  feed  consumers. 
Deluded  consumers  should  not  allow  displaced 
middlemen  to  use  them  to  hatter  the  -safeguards 
which  producers  have  established  around  con- 
sumers' true  interests  and  their  own! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES 

By  the  Editor. 

Inquirer   Must    Give   Fall    Name   and  Address. 

Mustard  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  Wild  mustard  grows  on  ray 
ground  like  a  canebreak.  Does  it  follow  that  tame 
mustard  would  do  well?  Please  tell  me  where  the 
requisite  data  can  be  found  regarding  tame  mus- 
tard, answering  the  usual  queries  regarding  plant- 
ing, harvesting,  soils,  etc. — H.  S.  E.,  Princeton. 

Most  of  the  mustard  grown  in  California,  and 
most  of  the  knowledge  about  it  also,  are  confined 
to  the  Lompoc  district  of  Santa  Barbara  County. 
The  occurrence  of  wild  mustard  is  a  good  pointer 
toward  the  commercial  crop — a  good  part  of  which 
is  black -seeded  wild  mustard  either  reaped  by  itself 
or  screened  out  of  barley.  Recently  more  white 
mustard  has  been  produced.  Mustard  is  grown 
like  grain,  and  handled  with  the  same  machinery 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  plant  should  grow  so 
that  this  can  be  done.  Mustard  which  grows  as 
you  describe  could  hardly  be  handled  economically 
—unless  you  could  run  a  wood-yard  in  connection 
with  a  mustard-thresher.  Profitable  conditions 
seem  to  require  that  the  plant  should  stop  growing 
and  go  to  seed  at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the 
around,  and  probably  your  land  is  too  moist  and 
rich  for  that.  We  should  not  try  to  break  into  the 
Lompoc  mustard  growers'  monopoly  without  going 
down  there  and  calculating  on  the  conditions  which 
enable  them  to  do  it.  War  always  makes  mustard 
i  high  and  we  imagine  that  it  will  be  rather  a  close 
business  again — unless  you  can  get  some  assur- 
ance that  mustard  can  be  used  in  hot  drinks  in 
place  of  ingredients  now  prohibited. 

Foothill  Fruit  Tree  Gumming. 

To  the  Editor:  My  plum  and  cherry  trees  are 
gumming  badly.  What  is  the  cause  and  is  there 
any  remedy  for  it?  Location  cannot  be  the  trouble, 
as  it  is  as  prevalent  on  high  ground  as  on  low. 
The  trunk  on  a  good  many  of  my  young  trees, 
from  crown  to  root,  has  a  greasy  look.  Do  you 
think  it  will  kill  the  ti*ees?  The  gum  on  some  of 
them  is  very  heavy. — Inquirer,  Bowman. 

This  trouble  has  been  reported  on  stone  fruits 
from  the  higher  foothills  for  many  years.  We  are 
not  aware  that  the  cause  has  been  demonstrated 
either  by  practical  observers  or  by  systematic  in- 
vestigators. If  definite  conclusions  have  been 
reached  by  either  party  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
of  them.  It  has  been  imagined  to  be  due  to  the 
super-heating  of  the  surface  soil,  which  is  common 
where  the  sun  has  such  chance  to  get  at  the  soil 
around  the  root-crown  as  it  has  on  slopes  at  that 
altitude.  The  late  Felix  Gillet  -had  much  trouble 
with  it  in  tryng  to  propagate  and  establish  the 
imported  prune  varieties  and  he  concluded  that 
bark  conditions  at  the  budding  region  had  some- 

1  thing  to  do  with  it  and  that  he  could  escape  it  by 
growing  his  trees  "true  from  the  root" — that  is  by 
growing  them  from  cuttings  or  suckers  without 
budding.  If  it  is  due  to  soil-heat,  thorough  white- 
washing and  keeping  down  the  heat  by  mulching 

,  around  the  trees  ought  to  be  preventives.    It  is 

1  capable  of  killing  the  trees. 

Sprouting  Myrobolan  Pits. 

To  the  Editor:    Kindly  give  the  proper  method 
r  of  germinating  myrobolan  plum  seed:  I  have  used 
about  10  pounds  of  seeds  the  last  three  years  try- 
ing to  sprout,  them,  but  they  will  not  start  for 
1  me. — E.  A.,  Farmington. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  considering  planting  some 
>'  myrobolan  pits  for  roots  for  nursery  stock  to  re- 
,  place  lost  trees  in  my  orchard.    What  is  the  best 

time  for  planting,  budding  and  grafting,  also  the 
|  best  depth  of  planting?— -J.  S.,  Los  Gatos. 

The  secret  of  an  easy  start  for  myrobolan  and 

other  plum  pits  is  not  to  allow  them  to  become 
I  dry.    As  soon  as  the  surface  becomes  well  dried 

after  washing  from  the  ripe  fruit,  the  pits  should 

be  sandwiched  with    sand    and    kept  reasonably 


moist.  When  the  ground  is  deeply  moistened  by 
ihe  fall  rains  the  pits  may  be  planted  in  nursery 
rows  or  they  may  be  kept  in  the  sand  or  put  in  a 
sprouting  bed  and  examined  from  time  to  time 
and  planted  in  nursery  rows  after  the  sprouts  are 
out  ,a  little.  This  is  the  way  to  get  a  full  stand 
in  the  rows,  as  only  the  pits  which  have  started 
are  planted.  If  the  seeds  have  been  allowed  to 
dry  out  after  gathering  they  should  be  soaked  a 
day  or  two  and  then  put  into  the  sand  or  seed-bed 
for  sprouting.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary  to  do 
this  forced  sprouting  with  dry  seed  because  only 
a  part  of  them  will  start  even  with  such  treat- 
ment. As  for  the  details  of  getting  home-grown 
trees,  there  are  so  many  suggested  and  so  many 
devices  for  insuring  the  work  with  the  least 
trouble,  that  we  have  made  them  a  leading  feature 
of  our  book,  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 
Them,"  and  have  described  the  best  ways  for 
growing  trees  of  all  kinds  of  fruits — including 
budding  and  grafting  operations  for  each  of  them. 
Everyone  who  proposes  to  grow  his  -own  trees 
should  at  least  start  with  the  advantage  of  this 
information.  He  will  have  plenty  left  to  learn  by 
experience,  but  he  will  save  many  times  the  cost 
of  the  book  by  not  trying  to  pull  the  whole  sub- 
ject out  of  his  own  noddle  or  take  the  chances  of 
getting  it  by  line-fence  talks  with  his  neighbors. 

Plowing  and  Transplanting  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  ten-year-old  orange 
orchard  which  has  never  been  plowed.  There  is 
a  heavy  plow  pan  at  about  five  inches  deep.  Would 
you  plow  it  and  how?  Is  it  profitable  to  move 
5-year-old  orange  trees,  and  what  would  be  the 
process? — J.  R.  A.,  Merced. 

We  would  start  in  whenever  the  soil  works 
well  and  plow  the  middle  as  deeply  as  we  could 
without  pulling  out  large  roots — raising  the  plows 
when  coming  nearer  to  the  trees.  The  point 
would  be  to  get  under  the  plow-pan  even  at  the 
loss  of  some  roots.  We  would  not  stop  for  small 
roots  for  they  will  be  readily  restored  when  you 
get  air  and  water  into  the  soil — providing  you  use 
manure  generously  and  irrigation  water  as  re- 
quired. Five-year-old  orange  trees  can  be  suc- 
cessfully moved  by  taking  them  up  with  good 
sized  balls:  if  you  rig  up  a  good  lifter  to  get 
them  out  of  the  old  holes,  onto  a  sled  and  then 
into  the  new  holes,  which  should  be  large  enough 
to  take  the  balls  and  to  make  sure  that  the  filling 
around  them  is  well  done  and  water-settled.  The 
tops  should  be  cut  back  considerably.  The  trans- 
planting can  be  successfully  done,  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  it  can  be  profitably  done.  It  would 
probably  require  more  skill  and  money  than  to 
start  with  good  young  trees. 

Almonds,  Chickens  and  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  up  against  the  dangers  you 
mentioned  in  your  issue  of  November  12,  as  pos- 
sible with  chickens,  chicken  houses  and  alfalfa.  I 
have  fine  acres  of  almonds  and  am  putting  one  acre 
in  alfalfa  among  the  trees.  Can  I  save  that  acre 
of  almonds  by  careful  irrigation?  The  droppings 
from  chicken  houses  and  other  places  I  am  taking 
to  an  apricot  orchard.  I  know  what  sour  sap  will 
do,  yet  I  believe  I  can  do  it.  What  do  you  think?— 
P.  G.,  Oroville. 

,  Why,  yes,  if  you  neither  drown  nor  famish  the 
trees  for  the  sake  of  the  alfalfa,  and  if  the  chicken 
manure  is  not  in  excess  amounts,  the  trees  ought 
to  like  the  situation.  The  growing  alfalfa  will  post- 
pone the  souring  or  over-nitrating  of  the  soil — 
which  is  dangerous  when  an  orchard  is  turned  into 
a  hen  yard  and  kept  at  it  too  long. 

Bean  Straw  Not  for  Silage. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  it  pay  to  put  bean  straw  into 
the  silo?  Can  it  be  put  upon  corn  after  the  silo  is 
about  half  full?  The  cost  would  be  about  $65  to 
put  50  tons  in.  Or  would  it  be  better  to  feed  it  with- 
out putting  into  the  silo? — W.  L.  D.,  Modesto 

We  are  not  sure  that  it  cannot  be  done  if  prop- 
erly cut,  moistened  and  tramped  down,  but  even  if 
decay  should  be  arrested  it  would  be  rather  nasty 
in  flavor.  In  its  natural  condition  it  is  a  fine  rough- 
age to  feed  with  corn  silage  and  we  should  use  it 
that  way. 

Bearing  of  Imperial  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  one  acre  of  Imperial 
prunes  four  years  old,  and  up  to  this  time  I  have 
had  no  fruit.  I  have  read  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  another  variety  to  pollinate  them.  I  have 
room  enough  on  the  east  to  plant  five  or  six  rows 
more  trees.    Shall  I  plant  a  row  or  two  of  Sugar 


prunes  and  fill  out  with  the  Imperial,  or  what  is 
best  in  this  case? — C.  W.  EM  Kingsburg. 

Passing  the  point  that  your  trees  are  rather 
young  to  bear  and  that  the  Imperial  may  have  other 
r'easons  for  shy-bearing  than  lack  of  effective  polli- 
nation, it  may  be  said  that  the  University  experi- 
ments, as  summarized  by  Professor  Tufts,  show 
that  the  Imperial  imperatively  needs  association 
with  other  varieties  and  that  the  common  French 
and  Sugar  prunes  have  been  shown  to  be  good  pol- 
linators for  it.  Therefore,  your  proposition  to  plant 
Sugars  is  reasonable  so  far  as  pollination  goes. 
The  Sugar  is  proving  profitable  with  many  growers 
for  its  large  cured-size  and  as  a  shipping  plum  also 
— though  its  flavor  and  texture  when  cured  are  in- 
ferior. We  would  be  personally  inclined  to  brace 
up  Imperials  with  French  rather  than  Sugar,  unless 
you  can  prove  from  nearby  experience  that  Sugars 
are  particularly  profitable. 

Plowing  Frozen  Soils. 

To  the  Editor:  Experienced  ranchers  in  my 
immediate  vicinity  inform  me  that  it  is  poor  for 
the  soil,  and  poor  crops  of  grain  will  result  if  the 
land  is  plowed  when  it  is  frozen.  We  have  been 
having  very  cold  frosty  mornings  this  last  week, 
and  the  ground  is  hard,  but  eventually  when  the 
ice  thaws  out  won't  the  ground  soften?  Would 
you  advise  not  to  plow  under  these  conditions  and 
why?— H.  K.,  Fresno. 

The  kick  against  plowing  hard  frozen  ground 
would  probably  come  from  the  team  rather  than 
from  the  soil.  The  effect  of  frost  on  the  soil  is 
disintegrating,  or,  as  the  common  expression  is. 
frost  "slacks"  the  soil — the  analogy  coming  from 
the  crumbling  of  lime  while  slacking  its  thirst  for 
water.  This  "slacking"  of  the  soil  by  frost  is  an 
ultimate  effect  and  while  the  process  is  going  on 
the  soil  should  not  be  worked  nor  trampled  upon. 
The  first  effect  of  thawing  is  to  fill  the  soil  spaces 
with  water  and  if  plowed  then  the  effect  is  to  run 
the  particles  together  or  to  puddle  it — just  as  it 
is  from  plowing  the  soil  when  it  is  too  wet  from 
rainfall  or  irrigation.  Do  not,  therefore,  plow  the 
land  when  it  is  thawing,  and  the  reason  is  not  be- 
cause the  ground  is  frozen  but  because  it  is  too 
,wet  from  the  immediate  after  effects  of  freezing. 
"Let  the  frost  get  out  of  the  ground"  really  means 
"let  the  excess  water  from  thawing  distribute  it- 
self" before  plowing. 

Scions  and  Bud-Wood. 

TO  the  Editor:  I  have  a  lot  of  California  black 
walnuts  to  be  grafted.  Should  the  wood  for  graft- 
ing onto  these  and  the  myrobolans  be  taken  now  or 
left,  on  the  trees  until  the  time  for  grafting  and 
budding? — R.,  San  Jose. 

It  will  be  safer  and  easier  to  leave  the  walnut 
scions  on  the  trees  until  February  and  then  take 
them,  while  still  dormant,  and  put  them  in  moist 
sand  in  a'  cool  place  until  you  graft  them  in  a 
little  later — just  before  the  growth  starts  in  the 
stock.  Plums  are  budded  on  myrobolan  and  the 
buds  are  taken  from  the  new  growth  when  the 
budding  is  done — that  is  next  July  and  later.  If, 
however,  you  are  grafting  plums  the  same  rules 
apply  as  for  taking  walnut  scions. 

Rye  Grass  for  a  Low  Place. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  Italian  Rye  grass  kill 
alfalfa  or  not?  I  have  a  piece  of  low  land  in  the 
middle  of  an  alfalfa  field,  where  alfalfa  will  not 
stand  more  than  two  years  or  less.  I  am  advised 
to  sow  rye  grass  on  it  for  cow  feed.  Do  you  think 
it  will  do  well?— C.  P*.  B..  Madera. 

The  advice  given  you  is  good.  Rye  grass  will 
not  kill  alfalfa  in  a  place  suited  to  alfalfa,  but  it 
will  grow  triumphantly  on  places  where  alfalfa  is 
killed  by  standing  water.  It  will  also  endure  con- 
siderable alkali;  more  in  fact  than  all  other  intro- 
duced grasses  except  Bermuda.  Therefore,  if  yOu 
have  much  alkali  to  reckon  with,  Bermuda  is  better 
than  Rye. 

Plum  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor.  When  the  leaves  came  out  on  my 
prune  trees  last  spring  I  noticed  they  were  covered 
on  the  under  side  with  millions  of  small  bugs,  light 
in  color,  and  on  top  the  leaves  were  covered  with 
honey  dew.  What  is  the  best  and  most  effective 
spray  for  this  trouble  and  when  should  it  be  ap- 
plied?—C.  W.,  Kingsburg. 

It  is  the  plum  aphis.  Spray  thoroughly  as  soon 
as  you  see  the  first  of  them  next  spring  with  a  good 
spray  pump  and  nozzle  to  hit  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves.  Use  40  per  cent  tobacco  extract,  one  pint 
to  200  gallons  of  water  and  repeat  as  soon  as  you 
see  them  multiplying  again. 
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Outlook  for  Tariff  on  Oriental  Beans 


In  September,  1919,  the  California 
Bean  Growers'  Association  authorized 
C.  L.  Prcisker  of  Santa  Maria,  C.  K. 
Hardenbrook  of  Lompoc,  and  Aaron 
Sapiro  of  San  Francisco  to  go  to 
Washington  as  a  Tariff  Committee  and 
present  to  Congress  the  justification 
for  a  tariff  on  foreign  beans,  particu- 
larly Asiatic  beans.  The  committee 
determined  to  make  the  tariff  cam- 
paign a  national  issue  and  not  merely 
a  demand  for  protection  by  California 
Bean  growers  and  arranged  for  con- 
ferences with  bean  growers  and  deal- 
ers of  Colorado,  Michigan  and  New 
York,  so  as  to  secure  the  active  sup- 
port and  co-operation  of  the  bean  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States. 

The  New  Mexico  Bean  Growers'  As- 
sociation authorized  the  California 
Tariff  Committee  to  represent  them 
formally  in  any  presentation  at  Wash- 
ington. 

At  Denver,  Colorado,  the  Associa- 
tion committee  conferred  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Bean  Jobbers'  Association,  Colorado 
Bean  Growers'  Association  and  the 
field  agent  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Markets.  The  pinto  bean  sit- 
uation was  thoroughly  discussed  and 
the  Colorado  growers  and  jobbers  ar- 
ranged to  have  a  representative  to 
assist  in  the  tariff  presentation  at 
Washington  on  or  about  October  8. 
On  October  4.  the  Tariff  Committee 
had  an  important  meeting  at  Detroit 
with  representatives  of  the  Michigan 
Bean  Jobbers'  Association,  the  Glean- 
ers and  certain  agricultural  papers. 
At  the  end  of  the  conference,  the 
Michigan  men  arranged  to  send  a  del- 
egation to  Washington  to  participate 
in  the  presentation  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  October  13  and 
agreed,  in  the  meantime,  to  secure 
full  data  on  cost  of  production  and 
other  pertinent  information.  On  Oc- 
tober 5,  your  Tariff  Committee  held  a 
conference  at  Buffalo,  with  represen- 
tatives of  the  New  York  Bean  Grow- 
er's and  Jobbers.  This  group  also 
agreed  to  send  a  delegation  to  Wash- 
ington to  present  the  New  York  data 
and  assist  generally  in  the  fight, 
(nliiornia  Representatives  Give  Ma- 
terial Assistance. 


The  committee  then  proceeded  to 
Washington  and  sought  counsel  from 
California  Representatives  as  to  the 
best  method  of  procedure.  Through- 
out the  entire  work,  your  committee 
was  guided  by  Congressman  Julius 
Kahn  of  San  Francisco  and  Congress 
man  Hugh  Hersman  of  Gilroy.  The 
other  representatives  of  California  in 
Consress,  particularly  Mr.  Barber  of 
Fresno,  and  Mr.  Osborn  of  Los  Ange- 
les, were  very  helpful.  There  is,  how 
ever  a  definite  obligation  to  Congress 
men  Kahn  and  Hersman  for  the 
shrewd  and  far-sijhted  guidance  of 
the  former  and  for  the  untiring  en- 
ergy and  intelligent  persistent  work 
of  Hersman  throughout  every  detail 
of  the  campaign.  Congressman  Kahn 
called  a  meeting  of  the  California 
delegation  and  had  the  matter  gener- 
ally presented  to  them.  He  secured 
the  agreement  of  the  delegation  as  a 
whole  to  support  the  efforts  of  the 
Tariff  Committee. 

The  committee  then  devoted  itself 
to  collection  of  data  and  adjustment 
of  plans  with  Congressman  Osborn, 
who  had  theretofore  introduced  a  bill 
providing  for  a  2-cent  tariff  on  beans. 

The  data  of  your  Tariff  Committee 
showed  that  adequate  protection 
would  warrant  a  4-cent  tariff.  When 
the  facts  were  presented  to  Congress- 
man Osborn  it  was  agreed  that  an 
amendment  should  be  made  to  the 
fending  bill,  raising  the  tariff  from 
2  cents  to  4  cents.  Mr.  Hersman  then 
brought  your  committee  into  contact 
with  Mr.  Fordney,  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee;  Mr. 
Kitchin,  the  ranking  Democratic 
member  thereof;  and  with  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  so  as  to  gen- 
erally acquaint  them  with  the  prob- 
lem prior  to  the  formal  argument. 

Your  committee  met  with  the  dele- 


By  Aaron  Sapiro,  Attorney  for  California  Bean  Growers'  Association 

ates  from  New  York  and  Michigan  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  finally  agreed  that  each  set  would 
be  represented  by  one  speaker  and 
that  the  speakers  should  all  present 
the  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  growers  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
All  of  the  data  at  hand  was  gone  over 
with  these  delegates,  reviewed  and 
analyzed,  and  a  well  rounded  argu- 
ment completed  to  be  presented  by 
three  chosen  spokesmen. 

During  this  period,  Messrs.  Priesker 
and  Hardenbrook  were  engaged  in 
gathering  statistical  data  and  sound- 
ing out  Congressmen.  These  confer- 
ences were  carried  on  daily,  so  that 
no  possible  source  of  information  or 
influence  could  be  overlooked  be- 
tween October  6  and  October  13,  when 
the  first  formal  presentation  was  to 
be  made.  On  that  day,  the  bean  tariff 
was  formally  argued  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  Congress- 
man Osborn  presented  his  bill  with 
a  brief  summary  of  its  purposes.  He 
was  followed  by  Congressman  Hers- 
man, who  made  some  pointed  remarks 
and  the  representatives  of  the  grow- 
ers of  California,  Michigan  and  New 
York  presented  their  case. 
American  Product  Discriminated 
Against. 

The  California  delegation  gave  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  costs  of  pro- 
duction of  beans  in  the  Orient  and  in 
California;  the  total  importations, 
noting  the  enormous  increase  during 
the  last  three  years;  the  destruction 
of  markets  for  the  American  bean 
growers  by  reason  of  this  Orien- 
tal competition;  the  discrimination 
against  the  American  bean  growers  by 
a  representative  of  a  western  import- 
ing company  and  an  official  of  the 
Food  Administration ;  the  present  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  bean  grow- 
ers of  California;  and  the  general  ar- 
guments to  show  that  the  public  was 
not  benefitting  by  the  present  situa- 
tion and  that  only  Japanese  specula- 
tors and  a  few  American  profiteers 
could  support  the  present  policy  as 
against  the  needs  of  the  American 
public  and  the  American  farmer. 

The  Michigan  delegate,  Mr.  Simp 
son,  presented  an  analysis  of  the  cost 
of  growing  beans  in  Michigan  and 
general  reasons  for  helping  the  farm- 
er with  the  bean  tariff. 

Mr.  Strivings,  representing  the  New 
York  growers,  made  a  statement  cov- 
ering the  situation  of  the  bean  grow- 
ers in  New  York  State.  He  present- 
ed figures  on  the  cost  of  production 
and  showed  that  they  had  made  no 
real  profit  for  years.  He  summarized 
the  general  arguments  of  policy  and 
made  an  argument  that  was  practi- 
cally unanswerable 

On  October  17  your  committee  was 
recalled  for  cross-examination  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee;  and  was 


the    Ways    and  Means 
about  November  1. 

In  the  meantime.  Congressman 
Hersman,  together  with  Messrs.  Preis- 
ker,  Hardenbrook,  had  interviewed  the 
leading  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  found  out  their 
attitude  on  the  tariff  question. 
Hours  of  argument  were  needed  in 
order  to  answer  objections  and  to 
make  clear  the  points  touched  on  in 
the  general  presentation  but  not  thor- 
oughly analyzed.  Excellent  work  was 
done  by  Congressman  Hersman  and 
Messrs.  Preisker  and  Hardenbrook  in 
conferring  with  these  Congressmen. 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  amount 
of  patience  and  actual  labor  involved 
in  these  interviews. 

Much  Prejudice  Overcome. 

Unfortunately  a  great  deal  of  pre- 
judice had  been  engendered  against 
the  California  bean  growers,  by  re- 
marks attributed  to  some  of  our  own 
California  Representatives,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  California  bean  growers 
had  caused  their  own  troubles  by  re- 
fusing to  sell  to  the  Government  at 
reasonable  prices.  Of  course,  this 
statement  was  erroneous,  and  was  so 
disproved;  but  it  took  a  great  amount 
of  persuasion  and  definite  argument 
to  make  these  issues  clear  and  plain 
in  the  minds  of  officials  who  naturally 
listened  to  their  own  group  more 
readily  than  to  special  pleaders. 

Congressman  Kahn  wired  Chairman 
Fordney,  who  was  absent,  asking  that 
he  have  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee meet  to  pass  on  the  tariff,  advising 
the  committee  of  his  own  personal 
views.  Mr.  Fordney  replied,  suggest- 
ing that  he  favored  the  tariff  and,  in 
order  to  save  time,  Mr.  Kahn  tried  to 
persuade  Senator  Penrose,  chainnan 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  to 
attach  the  tariff  bill  on  one  of  the 
bills  now  pending  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  as  an  amendment,  and 
when  the  bill,  as  amended,  should 
come  before  a  conference  committee. 
Mr.  Fordney,  representing  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  the  conference 
committee,  would  approve  a  bill  fixing 
"a  good  stiff  tariff  on  beans." 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
however,  had  determined  to  take  up 
no  new  matters  until  the  treaty  was 
disposed  of  and  it  was  therefore  im- 
possible to  arrange  either  for  a  hear- 
ing or  a  vote  with  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. A  telegram  was  sent  to  Chair- 
man Fordney,  requesting  him  to  have 
his  committee  meet  during  his  ab- 
sence and  take  up  the  matter.  Chair- 
man Fordney  then  wired  the  senior 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, with  whom  Congressmen  Kahn 
and  Hersman  conferred. 

Final  Report  Made 

The  final  report  from  Congressman 


subjected   to  a   series   of  questions  |  Hersman,    addressed   to>  the  Tariff 


which  brought  out  and  emphasized  all 
of  the  substantial  arguments  for  the 
tariff.  The  proceedings  were  then 
read  over  and  corrected  by  your  Tariff 
Committee  and  then  put  to  print  for 


Committee,  is  as  follows: 

"I  have  just  had  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Green  who  is  acting  for  Chair- 
man Fordney  in  his  absence,  and  he 
tells  me  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
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Stair 

New  York  .  . 
Michigan  .  . . 
Colorado  .  .  . 
New  Mexieo 
Ar  zona  . . . 
California 

Total 

Stair 

New  York  .  . 
Michijran  . .  . 
Colorado  . .  . 
New  Mexico 
Arizona  . .  .  . 
California    .  . 

Total 

State 

New  York  .  . 
Michigan  .  . . 
Colorado  ..  . 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 
California 

Total 


Arret*  I'lanted                                        Bunnell*  per  Acre 

1910              1917  1B18  1919  191A  1917  1918  1919 

190.000         250.000  200.000                              6.0  7.5  3.3 

470.000         537.000  543.000                              6.0  6.1  9.0 

38.000         250.000  252.000  ....]...  11.2  7.8  6.5 

61.000         207.000  149.000                              6.6  3.3  4.0 

5.000           19.000  592.000                              9.5  8.0  4.0 

340.000         558.000  •1.865.000  395.000  16.4  14.5  •14.5     11  3 

..  1.107.000       1.821.000  •  1.865.000  1.251.400        9.7  8.8  *10.0  11.3 

Total  Production  in  BuxlieU  Form  Trice  per  Bushel 

1916               1917  1918  1919  1916  1917  1918  1919 

.  .   1  140.000      1.875.000  1.600.000    *6.45  8.10  6.70  ).. 

.  .  2.10S.0O0      3.294.000  4.887.000                              5.15  7.60  6.00 

424.000      1.950.000  1.638.000                              4.20  4.80  4 .40 

425.000         683.000  596.000                              3.50  5.45  4.30 

48.000         152.000  72.000                              4.35  5.80  5.00 

.  .  5.576.000      8.091.000  *  8. 584.000  4.475.000        5.00  6.20  5.40  4.35 

.10.715.000     16.045.000  •17.397.000  11.488.000        5.10  6  50  5.28    4  28 

Total  Value  to  Producers 

1910               1917  1D18  1919  1916  1917  1918  1919 

.87.353.000  S15. 188.000  511.122.000   

,   15.975.000    25.034.000  24.435.000   

1.781.000      9.360.000  7.207.000   

1.486.000      3.722.000  2.503.000   

209.000         882.000  360.000    , 

27.880.000    50.184.000  '46.353.000  19.466.000 

54.680.000  104.350  000  *91. 803.000  49.181.000 
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get  our  bill  for  the  adequate  protec- 
tion of  domestic  beans  through  Con-  > 
gress  at  this  session.  He  further  as-  } 
sured  me  that  after  conference  with 
the  committee  and  the  House  leaders 
it  is  the  understanding  that  the  mat- 
ter will  be  given  early  consideration 
at  the  regular  session. 

"The  splendid  presentation  that  you 
made  of  this  matter  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  the  able 
co-operation  of  your  colleagues,  has 
had  the  desired  result  and  while  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  press  the 
case  to  an  early  conclusion,  neverthe- 
less the  splendid  showing  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  bean  men  has  thor- 
oughly convinced  the  committee  of 
the  urgent  necessity  of  speedy  legis- 
lation. You  may  be  assured  that  I 
will  continue  to  exert  my  utmost  ef- 
forts in  the  interest  of  our  co-opera- 
tive marketing  associations." 

The  next  session  begins  in  Decem- 
ber and  we  have  the  assurance  that 
the  tariff  will  be  brought  up  early  in 
the  session. 

Present  Status  Favorable. 

The  present  status  of  the  tariff  cam- 
paign is  favorable.  A  sufficient  show- 
ing has  been  made  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  warrant  the 
tariff.  Messrs  Preisker  and  Harden- 
brook have  personally  seen  enough  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  to 
know  that  the  probable  majority  is 
sympathetic.  Representatives  of  oth- 
er states,  particularly  Michigan  and 
New  York,  have  been  vitally  and  ac^ 
tively  interested  in  the  case. 

Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  have  become  champions 
for  the  bean  tariff.  George  M.  Young, 
one  of  the  members  of  that  commit- 
tee, wrote  the  Tariff  Committee  on 
November  8,  1919,  as  follows: 

"I  have  also  been  thinking  further 
about  the  bean  protection  bill.  No 
one  during  all  my  experience  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  ever 
made  so  strong  and  convincing  a  case 
as  yourself.  If  any  members  of  the 
committee  have  doubt  as  to  the 
amount  of  protection  to  which  your 
people  are  entitled,  it  is  not  on  ac- 
count of  any  lack  of  skill  and  thor- 
oughness upon  your  part" 

A  splendid  beginning  has  been 
made.  The  first  and  most  important 
steps  have  been  successfully  under- 
taken. The  Tariff  Committee  has  pre- 
sented the  matter  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  unques- 
tionably impressed  that  committee 
with  the  necessity  for  relief. 

Too  much  credit  can  not  here  be 
given  to  Messrs  Preisker  and  Harden- 
brook, of  the  Tariff  Committee,  for 
their  tactful  and  untiring  work  while 
in  Washington,  more  than  a  hundred 
conferences  being  held  with  various 
government  officials  and  members  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  Every  possi- 
ble point  of  information  was  searched 
out  and  analyzed,  and  every  personal 
phase  was  thoroughly  covered  by 
them,  including  the  adjustment  of  cer- 
tain personal  difficulties  that  seemed 
almost  insurmountable,  such  as  al- 
laying the  prejudice  against  the  Cali- 
fornia bean  growers  by  reason  of  er- 
roneous statements. 

Several  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  conmented  that  in 
all  their  experience  they  had  never; 
been  so  impressed  with  the  thorough- 
ness and  sincerity  of  a  case. 

The  California  Bean  Growers'  Akso-. 
ciation  owes  its  thanks  to  the  various 
Representatives  mentioned,  as  without 
their  support  and  constant  and  untir- 
ing service  your  committee  would, 
have  been  unable  to  accomplish  a 
third  of  what  was  done. 

Your  committee  also  pays  a  tribute 
to  Senator  Phelan  for  his  labor  in  our, 
behalf  in  trying  to  secure  bean  pur- 
chases through  the  President  and  for 
his  sympathetic  attitude  on  all  of  the 
problems  of  the  bean  growers,  as  well 
as  Senator  Johnson  who  also  assisted, 
in  the  matters  relating  to  the  Finance 
Committee  and  will  unquestionably 
prove  of  vital  importance  when  the 
tariff  is  reported  out. 
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Acreage,  Production  and  Value  of  Leading  Crops  in  California 

(Compiled  by  E.  E.  Kaufman  and  J.  E.  Rickards  of  U.  S..  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates.) 


Crop 


orn   

Wheat   

Oats   

Barley   

Patatoes   

Sweet  Potatoes  . 

Bice   

Hay,  tame  

Bay,  wild   

Beans   

Cotton — lint  .  .  . 
Suffar  Beets   .  .  . 

Hops   

Onions   

Grain  Sorehums 

Apples   

Peaches   

Pears   

Prunes  

Apricots   

Almonds   

Walnuts   

Oranjces   

Xemons  

•Grapes — 

Baisins  

Wine   

Table   


1919 


Unit 
of 
Measure 

bu~ 
bu. 
bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

tons 

tons 

bu. 

lbs. 

tons 

lbs. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

tons 

tons 

tons 

tons 
boxes 
boxes 

tons 
tons 
tons 


Arres 


37.000 
990.000 
175,000 
1,000,000 
88.000 
8.000 
142.000 
2,352,000 
177,000 
395,000 


•75.000 
11,000 
•8.440 

170,000 


85,000 
506.000 
175.000 
■1.320.000 
90.000 
7.000 
112.000 
2.376.000 
182,000 
592,000 
173,000 
101.000 
11.000 
8.200 
176.000 


I  Green  basis  | 

I  Green  basis  j 

I  Dried  basis  [ 

I  Green  basis  I 

I    I 


I    Dried  basis  | 

I    I 


1919 


Yield 
per 
Acre 
"""" 33.0~ 
10.5 
30.0 
30.0 
129.0 
137.0 
55.5 
1.81 
1.16 
11.3 


•8.2 

1625.0 


25.8 


J  1918 

"|  Yield 

I  per 

I  Acre 

1  35  0_ 

I  15.0 

|  32.0 

I  26.0 

I  143.0 

|  170.0 

|  65.5 

|  1.25 

|  0.95 

I  14.5 

I  270.0 

i  8.5 

I  1136.0 

|  350.0 

I  26.7 


1919 

1918 

1  Production 

Production 

2.871.000 

2^975.000 

16.335.000 

7.590.000 

5,250.000 

5.600.000 

30.000.000 

34.320.000 

11,352.000 

12.870.000 

1.096,000 

1.190.000 

7.881.000 

7.336,000 

4.257.000 

2.970.000 

1  7'i  000 

4.475.000 

8,584.000 

48.817.000 

46.710.000 

I  '615.000 

858,000 

17,875.000 

12.500,000 



2.870,000 

4.386,000 

4,690.000 

8.640,000 

6,560.000 

17,600.000 

11.920.000 

[  4,500,000 

|  4,240,000 

130,000 

45,000 

165,000 

136,000 

6.800 

4,500 

26.500 

20.000 

17.516.000 

18.500.000 

5,310.000 

3.767,000 

180.000 

107,000 

250,000 

315.000 

180.000 

171.000 

1919 


10  IS 


1919 


Producer's 
Price 
Dec.  1 

1.79- 
2.04 
.96 
1.41 
1.71 
1.79 
2.67 
17.20 
12.00 
4.35 
.43 
•11.00 


1.54 
1.45 
1.50 
1.80 
240.00 
80.00 
440.00 
560.00 
2.75 
2.40 

210.00 
30.00 
50.00 


Producer's 

Price 
Dec.  1 

1.93~ 
2.16 
0.94 
1.15 
1.20 
1.50 
1.90 
20.00 
19.00 
5.40 
0.30 
9.95 
0.20 
1.25 
1.08 
1.30 
1.40 
1.40 
150.00 


I  Total 

Value  to 

||  Producers 

I  5,189.000"" 

|  33.323.000 
|  5,040.000 

I  42.300.000 

I  19.412.000 
|  1.962.000 

|  21.042.000 

|  73.220.000 
|  2,460.000 

I  19.460,000 

I  20,991,000 

I  •9.372,000 


120.00 


6.755.000 
12.SS8.000 
26.400.000 

8.100.000 
31.200,000 
13.200,000 

2,992.000 
15.440.000 
48.169.000 
12.744.000 

37.800.000 
7.500.000 
9.000,000 


20.040.000 


*0ur  own  unofficial  figures. 


•THE  biggest  noise  just  previous  to 
*  the  assembling  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature last  spring  was  occasioned  by 
the  demand  for  more  economy  in  the 
State  Government.    The  noise  rolled 

•  away  like  thunder  and  the  lightning 
struck  in  one  place.  It  did  not  shake 
loose  many  of  the  political  job  hold- 

'  crs.  Practically  the  last  bill  intro- 
duced however,  and  put  through  to  the 
Governor  with  a  rush,  was  No.  1112, 

'  creating  a  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  to  consolidate  the  various 
agricultural    departments    and  run 

I  them  with  $40,000  less  money  than 

\  they  had  used  the  preceding  two  years. 
Curiously  or  not,  it  was  a  city  man 
with  no  agricultural  interests  who  in- 
troduced the  bill  and  put  it  over. 

1  Probably  this  was  the  biggest  cut  in 

'  expenses ,  made  by  the  State  Govern- 
ment to  appease  the  demand  for  econ- 
omy. 

Well,  it  succeeded  wonderfully  in  a 
way  which  was,  perhaps,  of  no  great 
i  moment  to  the  introducer  of  the  bill; 
but  is  of  great  benefit  to  agriculture. 

Despite  the  cut  of  $40,000  in  appro- 
priation just  when  all  salaries,  ma- 
,  terials,  and  living  expenses  have  ad- 
vanced prodigiously,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  under  Director  G. 
H.  Hecke,  on  July  22,  1919,  launched 
a  program  which  will  multiply  the 
saving  of  $40,000,  for  it  has  already 
inaugurated  more  work  than  was  be- 
fore attempted  by  the  separate  de- 
partments. 

Mr.  Hecke  delivered  one  of  the  chief 
addresses  at  the  recent  Farmers' 
Union  convention  in  Oakdale. 

Need  Equitable  Lanti  Taxation. 
Referring  to  his  proposition  that 
all  co-operative  agricultural  organiz- 
ations appoint  delegates  to  an  Agri- 
cultural Legislative  Committee,  which 
will  sponsor  laws  in  favor  of  farmers 
and  fight  vicious  proposed  legislation, 
one  of  its  big  jobs  will  be  to  secure 
equitable  taxation.  An  instance  of 
taxation  which  encourages  large  land 
holding  and  discourages  intensive 
farming,  is  the  Durham  State  Land 
Settlement.  Dr.  Elwood  Mead  gives 
figures  which  show  that  the  taxes  on 
the  estate  in  1918  were  $2,716.  In 
1919,  after  the  estate  had  been  subdi- 
vided and  settled,  the  taxes  on  land 
alone,  not  including  improvements,  to- 
taled $9,200.  On  the  Lott  property  the 
taxes  on  land  alone  in  1918  were 
$1,006  and  in  1919,  after  settlement, 
they  had  quadrupled.  This  shows 
how  settlement  increases? the  revenues 
of  the  State  far  more  than  the  projects 
cost  the  State;  but  it  also  shows  a 
reactionary  system  of  taxation  which 
the  Agricultural  Legislative  Commit- 
tee could  correct.  Another  piece  of 
work  for  this  committee  would  be  the 
Japanese  exclusion  policy.  It  should 
be  handled  in  the  interests  of  agri- 
culture. "We  all  know  that  Oriental 
farmers  have  not  been  a  benefit  to  our 
frail  markets,  but  have  destroyed  con- 
fidence in  fruit  packs." 

But  agricultural  officials,  such  as 
the  State  Director  of  Agriculture,  the 
Dean  of  the  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, the  State  Market  Director,  etc.. 


Agricultural  Department  for  Less  Money 


(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.) 


should  keep  hands  off  entirely.  The 
committee  should  be  composed  en- 
tirely of  bona  fide  growers,  includ- 
ing representatives  of  animal  industry 
and  fields  crops  and  general  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  Farmers'  Union,  etc. 

Agricultural  Departments  Consoli- 
dated. 

The  next  Legislature  should  be  an 
Agricultural  Legislature,  because  agri- 
culture is  the  biggest  industry  in  the 
State.  Our  fruit  products  last  year 
were  valued  at  $200,000,000  in  round 
figures,  other  plant  products  were  val- 
ued at  $350,000,000,  dairy  and  animal 
products  at  $200,000,000.  Our  gold 
production,  during  the  same  time,  was 
about  $23,000,000. 

It  is  fitting  that  such  a  large  and 
fundamental  industry  as  California 
agriculture  should  have  a  well-co-or- 
dinated department  of  the  State  Gov- 
ernment to  protect  its  interests. 

The  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  composed  of  two  divisions  and 
another  may  soon  be  added.  The  Di- 
vision of  Plant  Industry  has  five  dis- 
tinct offices:  (1)  executive;  (2)  plant 
quarantine;  (3)  plant  pest  control; 
(4)  standardization;  (5)  viticulture. 

The  office  of  plant  quarantine  main-  j 
tains  inspectors  at  Eureka,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Santa  Barbara,  San  Pedro,  and 
San  Diego,  who  inspect  every  incom- 
ing boat  from  top  to  bottom.  Any 
tourist  might  bring  one  fruit  in  his 
luggage  infested  with  a  pest  or  dis- 
ease from  which  we  are  free.  The 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  is  one  of  the 
most  dreaded  of  these.  It  has  al- 
ready spread  from  Mediterranean 
countries  to  Australia  and  Hawaii,  but 
if  it  should  become  established  in  Cali- 
fornia it  would  cause  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  loss  to  our  fruit  growers  and 
would  cause  immediate  quarantine  by 
all  Eastern  States  against  our  fruits. 
Such  pests  might  also  come  in  from 
surrounding  State  by  rail.  The  County 
Horticultural  Commissioners  are  ex- 
pected to  prevent  introduction  of 
these  by  examining  incoming  ship- 
ments. These  officials  are  of  vital 
importance.  Growers  should  culti- 
vate their  acquaintance  and  insist  that 
county  supervisors  support  their  work 
adequately. 

Cotton  Boll  Weevil  Menace. 

California  is  the  only  country  of 
importance  in  cotton  growing  which 
has  not  been  invaded  by  the  boll  wee- 
vil.   Many  of  our  growers  are  feeling 


the  need  of  better  seed  and  are  clam- 
oring that  quarantine  restrictions  be 
lifted  so  they  may  get  cotton  seed 
from  other  States.  Mr.  Hecke  held  a 
meeting  with  cotton  growers  in 
Southern  California  right  after  the 
Farmers'  Union  convention.  He  told 
them  that  under  no  circumstances 
could  the  quarantine  be  released;  and 
he  suggested  the  advisability  of  cer- 
tain growers  paying  primary  attention 
to  seed  growing  for  our  own  State. 
Chestnuts  a  Coming  Crop. 

Since  chestnut  blight  has  killed  a 
large  proportion  of  chestnut  trees  in 
the  East,  California  has  every  pros- 
pect of  developing  this  crop  commer- 
cially. But  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  office  of  plant  quarantine  to  keep 
the  blight  out. 

Expensive  Lack  of  Quarantine. 

Citrus  canker  has  been  known  in  the 
Orient,  but  never  reached  California, 
due  to  our  quarantine  service.  Flor- 
ida did  not  have  such  quarantine.  In 
1911  citrus  canker  was  imported  there, 
and  it  spread  like  wildfire.  The  U.  S. 
appropriated  $600,000  to  fight  it.  Indi- 
viduals subscribed  $180,000.  The  Flor- 
ida Legislature  appropriated  $150,000, 
all  to  fight  the  battle  which  could 
probably  have  been  avoided  by  spend- 
ing a  few  thousand  dollars  in  quar- 
antine service. 

The  office  of  plant  pest  control  has 
several  sections.  One  of  these  has 
charge  of  'rodent  control  and  employs 
several  traveling  supervisors. 

Several  insectaries  are  maintained 
in  various  parts  of  the  State  to  col- 
lect and  breed  beneficial  insects  and 
parasites  of  injurious  insects.  This 
office  maintains  collectors  abroad  to 
search  for  such  desirable  aids  in 
plant  pest  control.  The  cottony  cush- 
ion scale  at  one  time  threatened  our 
entire  citrus  industry.  It  was  not 
such  a  pest  in  the  country  it  came 
from.  An  investigation  revealed  the 
fact  that  it  was  controlled  by  vedalia 
beetles.  These  were  imported  to  Cali- 
fornia and  we  no  longer  dread  this 
scale.  Black  scale  exists  in  South 
Africa,  but  is  no  menace  there,  so  we 
have  a  man  there  seeking  the  control 
parasites,  which  will  be  propagated  at 
our  insectaries  and  liberated  where 
they  will  do  good.  Last  year,  when 
grasshoppers  destroyed  many  crops  in 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  val- 
leys, this  office  gave  effectual  aid. 

The  office  of  standardization  has 
given  California  fruits  and  vegetables 


a  standing  in  Eastern  markets  which 
enables  our  heavily  increasing  crops 
to  be  sold  at  a  profit  where  only  a 
few  years  ago  fraudulent  packing  had 
made  Eastern  markets  afraid  to  pay  a 
real  price  for  our  products. 

The  office  of  viticulture  will  apply 
itself  to  the  problems  affecting  our 
grape  growers,  notably  what  to  do 
with  wine-grape  vineyards  and  their 
products. 

The  Division  of  Animal  Industry 
includes  the  former  State  Dairy  Bu- 
|  reau,  the  Cattle  Protection  Board,  the 
State  Veterinarian's  office,  etc.  Com- 
bination of  the  work  of  veterinarians 
and  dairy  inspectors  has  already 
worked  an  economy. 


SUNBURNED  AND 
TOKAYS. 


WATERY 


FARM  ANIMALS  IN  CALIFORNIA,  DEC.  31, 1918  AND  1919. 

KSTIMATKl)    NU.MBKB   AND  VALUE. 


Number 

Value 

19IR 

1919 

1018 

1919  1 

435.000 

424,000 

39.585.000 

41.128,000  * 

63.000 

61.000 

7.875.000 

7.991.000 

Beef  Cattle   

1.701.000 

1.723.000 

71.612.000 

70.951.000 

Dairy  Cattle   

561,000 

567.000 

44.310.000 

57.004.000 

2,943.000 

3,002.000 

35.316.000 

35.272,000 

4 

1.003.000 

1.043.000 

18,054.000 

17.994,000 

(Written  for  Pacific  Bural  Press.) 

Tokays  frequently  sunburn  in  the 
eastern  Stanislaus  district,  where  M. 
J.  Kline  has  about  30  acres  which 
yielded  a  gross  weight  of  200  tons  of 
grapes  last  season.  In  two  different 
seasons  he  has  lost  half  of  the  crops 
this  way.  Faulty  pruning  and  irriga- 
tion are  blamed.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice in  this  region  to  top  back  the 
vines  shortly  before  ripening  in  order 
to  help  the  color,  which  usually  is  de- 
ficient. This  absolutely  won't  do,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Kline,  who  says  they 
can  beat  Lodi  on  size  of  berries  to 
overcome  the  handicap  of  poorer 
color.  Winter  pruning  may  help  over- 
come sunburn  of  the  fruit  by  leaving 
more  spurs  on  top  of  the  vine  and 
shaping  it  to  encourage  more  leaves 
over  the  fruit.  The  first  ten  acres 
planted  by  Mr.  Kline  were  staked  up. 
They  made  nice  vines  and  a  big  crop; 
but  the  fruit  burned  worse  than  the 
block  planted  later  and  headed  closer 
to  the  ground. 

Late  irrigation  during  hot  weather 
is  also  held  responsible  for  some  burn- 
ing and  some  waterberries  this  year. 
The  ground  was  flooded  and  where 
water  stood  longest  on  low  places  Mr. 
Kline  found  the  most  burning  and  the 
most  watery  berries,  which  had  to  be 
cut  from  the  lower  ends  of  the 
bunches  before  packing.  On  higher 
ground  a  few  feet  from  such  spots,  the 
grapes  were  fine  and  had  good  color 
this  season.  The  correct  practice,  as 
figured  out  in  this  case,  is  to  give  the 
grapes  a  thorough  irrigation  about 
April  and  then  hold  the  moisture  by 
repeated  fine  cultivation  to  avoid  all 
later  irrigations. 


By  inaugurating  a  new  system  for 
the  orange  shippers  at  Porterville,  de- 
liveries of  paper  and  other  packing- 
house stock  are  being  made  by  motor 
truck  from  Los  Angeles,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange.  Experimental  de- 
liveries of  other  and  more  bulky  ma- 
terials will  be  made. 


Fig  growers  of  Tulare  county  have 
effected  a  temporary  organization, 
preliminary  to  the  formation  of  a 
marketing  association  along  the  gen- 
eral lines  of  the  California  Associated 
Raisin  Company. 
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DteUOBM  to  water  be- 
ll«  surface  of  ground 
Probable  distance  to 

nater  when  pumping  

If  wat*r  is  to  be  raised 
atxm'  surface  of  ground, 
liow  high!  (Length  and 

*lze  of  pipe  line)  

Volume  of  water  de- 
sired (Gals,  per  mln.)  

(Inches)  —  .... 

If  you  have  pit.  give 
width  -.  length  

depth     

If. P.  of  motor  or  en- 
gine if  you  have  that 
equipment    


<;lve  total  depth  of  well 
Inside  diameter  of  well.... 
Is  well  straight  and  true?  . 
Is  electxlc  power  available? 


IF  a  canvass  were  made  of  Cali- 
fornia farmers  a  certain  percent- 
age of  them  would  give  it  as  their 
opinion  that,  as  a  rule,  no  direct 
connected  gas  engine  pumping  unit 
could    be    expected   to    give  any 
great  degree  of  service. 
And  they  would  be  honest  in  their  opinion,  based, 
however,  entirely  on  their  own  or  their  neighbor's 
experience  with  a  rig  put  together  on  the  ranch  in 
a  more  or  less  hit-or-miss  manner — probably  utiliz- 
ing an  engine  unfitted  for  the  work. 

There  is  real  danger  to  the  manufacturer  putting 
out  a  unit  of  this  type  that  might  not  give  continuous 
service  for  years  to  come. 


Our  Bean  Universal  Direct  Con- 
nected Engine  Driven  Unit 
has  made  good — 
— is  making  good  every  day  now. 

It  is  a  success — a  complete  success. 

It  is  driven  by  an  extra  heavy  ver- 
tical type  engine  fully  governed  for 
complete  safety  at  all  times — con- 
nected direct  to  our  Universal  4-inch 
pump. 

It's  a  flexible  rig  and  inexpensive' 
to  install  and  operate — it  consumes 
but  7  to  8  gallons  of  distillate  in  10 
hours  steady  running. 

Here's  your  pump  if  your  head  is 
not  too  high.  Ask  us  about  it.  Use 
the  coupon. 


Name 


Address     _.. 

Rural  Route  No.  

311  801 


Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 

311  W    Julian  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
Branches:       Fresno       Los  Angeles 


BLACK  WALNUT  SEEDLINGS 


We 

Grow 

Trees 

That 

Produce 


We  still  have  a  good  stock  of  fine,  strongly 
rooted  black  walnut  seedlings  that  can  be  set 
out  right  now — 


3-4  ft. 


4-6  ft. 


If  you  are  planning  a  walnut  grove,  plant 
these  seedlings  now  and  graft  to  them  later  on. 
You  will  get  a  grove  that  will  pay  you  hand- 
some profits  and  be  a  source  of  steady  income. 
Write  for  our  prices. 


Elmer  Bros. Nursery 


"Ike  Ntrsery  Uut  Hafped  to  Makt  Santa  Clara  Valley  Famous" 

76  So.  Market  St.,         San  Jose,  California 


ORGANIC 
FERTILIZERS 

BUTLT  FOB 
CAIJFORNIA  CONDITIONS 
Send  for  Booklet,  "Fertilizer  Efficiency" 
— Tells  You  Why. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO. 

Lm  Angeles,  California 


ZANTE 

CURRANT  CUTTINGS 

— also — 

WALNUT 

SCIONS 

EUREKA,  FRANQUETTE 
COXCOBJ),  EHRHABD 

JOHN  H.  WHEELER 
St.  Helena,  Calif. 


Berry  Growers  Had  a  Banner  Year 


(Written  for  Faclrle  Rural  Pre**.) 


Eight  million  four  hundred  and 
forty-Beven  thousand  seven  hundred 
pounds  of  berries  were  marketed  In 
1919  for  members  of  the  Central  Cal- 
fornia  Berry  Growers'  Association,  as 
reported  by  Manager  F.  M.  Wit.  About 
one-third  of  these  were  sold  directly  to 
canners  who  also  bought  some  on  the 
open  market. 

(Tjtprecedented   Prices  Paid. 

Direct  sales  of  strawberries  to  can- 
ners opened  at  10  cents  per  pound  net 
to  the  grower  for  field  rup;  but  as 
the  season  advanced,  the  demand  in- 
creased and  toward  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son growers  were  receiving  14  cents 
net,  with  ice  cream  manufacturers 
paying  15  cents  for  selected  stock. 
On  the  open  market  where  4.245,480 
pounds  of  strawberries  were  sold,  the 
prices  ranged  from  Ufa  to  30  cents 
per  pound. 

Blackberries  to  the  canners  sold  at 
an  average  of  eight  cents  per  pound; 
and  Loganberries  averaged  nine  cents. 

These  prices  seem  high,  but  they 
illustrate  forcibly  the  fact  that  if  pro- 
ducers do  not  get  a  fair  return  for 
their  labor  and  investment,  they  will 
go  out  of  business,  and  consumers' 
prices  will  be  raised  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  It  also  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  only  by  organiza- 
tion can  producers  permanently  main- 
tain prices  high  enough  to  enable 
them  to  keep  on  producing.  Last  year 
the  unorganized  berry-producing  dis- 
tricts, in  Southern  and  Eastern  States, 
were  forced  out  of  business.  The 
strawberry  acreage  of  the  United 
States,  which  in  1916  totaled  108,000 
acres,  according  to  Mr.  Wit,  decreased 
to  59,000  acres  in  1919.  During  that 
period  the  Pacific  States  slightly  in- 
creased their  acreage,  being  generally 
organized.  The  supply  in  the  East 
having  greatly  decreased,  Eastern 
packers  called  on  the  Pacific  States 
for  cannery  berries.  Without  grow- 
ers' organizations  here,  the  East- 
erners would  have  been  unable  to  get 
berries  in  any  quantity  at  any  price 
and  consumers  would  be  deprived  en- 
tirely. 

ProklMtMH  Increases  Demand. 

Prohibtion  has  stimulated  a  great 
demand  for  soft  drinks  in  which  large 
quantities  of  crushed  fruit,  especially 
berries,  are  used.  Greater  prosperity 
of  workers  and  their  families  due  to 
high  wages  and  inability  of  most  of 
them  to  spend  their  money  on  booze 
has  enabled  them  to  pay  the  prices 
which  have  been  received. 

Raiaed-Botton  Boxes  to  Be  ised. 

A    dry-pint    container    has  been 


adopted  by  the  Association  for  use 
next  year  to  conform  with  Federal 
and  State  legal  requirements.  It  is 
of  such  size  and  shape  that  it  can  be 
used  either  in  standard  shipping 
crates  or  in  the  chests  now  commonly 
used.  It  has  the  advantages  pointed 
out  for  raised-bottom  boxes  in  our 
discussion  of  that  subject  while  it 
was  pending  in  the  Legislature  last 
spring.  But  it  has  not  the  chief  dis- 
advantage, which  was  that  the  empty 
boxes  required  too  much  space  to 
ship  economically.  They  could  not 
be  shipped  flat  and  made  up  in  the 
field  on  account  of  extra  breakage 
by  that  system.  The  box  adopted  by 
the  Central  California  Berry  Growers' 
Association  is  stapled  at  a  central 
factory  and  then  flattened  for  ship- 
ment. Its  bottom  is  stapled  to  only 
one  side,  but  it  has  a  wedge-shaped 
cut  in  the  other  end  of  the  bottom 
which  permits  the  wedge  point  to  be 
inserted  in  a  slot  already  cut  through 
that  side.  It  is  the  work  of  an  in- 
stant to  take  the  flattened  boxes, 
square  them  up,  and  fix  the  bottom 
firmly  in  place.  This  box  was  patent- 
ed last  April.  Each  one  will  be 
stamped  with  the  net  weight  and  con- 
tents of  berries.  The  berries  will 
not  be  faced  as  heretofore.  ^Facing  is 
more  or  less  deceptive  and  it  costs 
extra  money.  Economy  in  handling 
the  berries  will  go  far  toward  popu- 
larizing organized  marketing. 

Increased  Acreage  in  Association. 

An  increase  of  389  acres  of  berries 
handled  by  the  Association  in  1919 
over  the  acreage  bandied  in  1918  in- 
dicates srowing  popularity.  The 
organization  in  1919  handled  109,100 
sixty-pound  chests  of  strawberries 
from  1022  acres,  10,281  chests  of 
Loganberries  from  164  acres,  14.674 
chests  of  blackberries  from  149  acres, 
and  6,940  chests  of  raspberries  from 
168  acres.  These  figures  must  not  be 
taken  to  indicate  average  crops.  For 
instance  the  acreage  of  strawberries 
includes  first-year  plants  which  bear 
lightly  if  at  all,  and  four-year-old 
plants  whose  bearing  is  on  the  wane. 

Membership  in  the  Association  in- 
cludes 222  growers  in  Santa  Cruz. 
Monterey,  San  Benito,  Santa  Clara, 
San  Mateo,  and  Alameda  counties, 
controlling  about  96  per  cent  of  the 
strawberries  and  85  per  cent  of  the 
bush  and  vine  berries  grown  in  these 
counties.  The 'Association  this  year 
made  no  attempt  to  regulate  selling 
prices.  Its  charge  for  supervising 
sale  of  the  fruit  on  a  commission 
basis  is  six  cents  per  chest  or  one- 
tenth  of  a  cent  per  pound. 


Prune  and  Apricot  Growers  Must  Sign  U p 


H.  G.  Coykendall,  general  manager 
of  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers,  Inc.,  announces  that  Janu- 
ary 20  had  been  set  as  the  final  date 
by  which  20,000  additional  acres  of 
prunes  and  6,000  acres  of  apricots 
must  be  signed  by  the  association  or 
it  would  go  out  of  existence. 

Failure  of  the  fruit  growers  to  give 
the  required  support  to  their  non- 
profit co-operative  organization,  Coy- 
kendall said,  would  mean  that  the  as- 
sociation would  decline  to  exercise  its 
option  on  growers'  crops  for  the  years 
1920  and  1921.  This,  he  said,  would 
leave  the  marketing  of  the  best  crops 
in  the  hands  of  the  independent  pack- 
ers and  would  throw  the  industry  back 
into  the  chaotic  conditions  which  ex- 


isted prior  to  the  formation  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

Emphasizing  what  the  association 
had  meant  to  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
State,  Coykendall  said,  that  the  asso- 
ciation had  already  paid  out  almost 
$15,000,000  to'  its  grower  members  for 
their  1919  crops,  and  he  estimated  that 
the  association  would  put  $22,000,000 
into  their  pockets  when  the  final  set- 
tlement is  made. 

The  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers,  Inc.,  is  the  State-wide  grow- 
ers' organization  which  was  organized 
May  1,  1917.  as  a  selling  organization 
with  the  announcement  that  it  repre- 
sented three-fourths  of  the  prune  and 
apricot  growers  of  the  State. 


TRY  THIS  FOR  YIM-  HOI'PKK. 


People  sometimes  turn  sheep  in 
their  vineyards  in  the  fall  to  clean  up 
all  the  leaves  and  litter,  mainly  for 
the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  the  leaf 
hopper.  The  theory  is  bad,  for  the 
sheep  probably  take  away  more  fer- 
tilizer than  they  leave,  the  tramping 
of  the  ground  is  bad,  and  the  vines  arc 
somewhat  weakened  if  leaves  are 
eaten  that  are  yet  growing  on  the 
canes. 

Instead  of  sheeping  a  vineyard, 
people  who  are  worried  about  the 
hopper  might  try  this  plan.  Run  a 
double  furrow  down  each  row,  rake 


all  the  leaves  in  it,  then  throw  back 
the  soil  on  the  leaves  and  litter.  You 
not  only  clean  up  the  hiding  place  of 
the  hoppers  and  so  protect  next  sum- 
mer's growth,  but  you  get  full  fertil- 
izing value  from  the  leaves.  Benefits 
from  this  reason  alone  may  justify 
the  method  if  the  labor  expense  is  not 
too  great.  That  expense  will  depend 
upon  the  rush  of  other  work  and  the 
efficiency  and  cost  of  labor.  Anything 
that  can  add  to  the  size  and  quality 
of  the  crop  is  likely  to  be  profitable  if 
the  cost  is  not  too  great  in  the  first 
place.  To  try  this  plan  on  a  small 
strip  of  vineyard  would  show  any 
rancher  what  the  cost  would  be. 
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fQlRTHO  CRUDE  OIL  EMULSION  GRADE  "A" 

|mnrT*j  sets  a  new  standard  of  quality  for  winter  spray- 
WBgBl  ing  for  prunes  and  apricots  with  an  individuality 
that  is  distinctly  its  own,  for  the  outstanding  features  of 
Ortho  Crude  Oil  Emulsion  Grade  "A"  are: 

FIRST—  Irs  a  PERMANENT  Emulsion  and  not' made 
to  be  used  as  .soon  after  received  as  possible,  for  it  will 
keep  over  a  great  length  of  time  and  hold  its  emulsifying- 
quality  as  good  as  when  received. 

SECOND— Ortho  Crude  Oil  Emulsion  Grade  "A"  will 
mix  with  the  hardest  kind  of  water  without  any  decom- 
position and  the  water  has  no  apparent  effect  of  any  con- 
sequence on  the  emulsion. 

THIRD — Ortho  Crude  Oil  Emulsion  Grade  "A"  is 
compatible  with  lime-sulphur  solution  and  other  sprays 
can  be  used  with  it  to  advantage  in  the  control  of  insect 
pests. 

These  three  features  are  the  results  of  considerable  ex- 
perimentation by  Mr.  W.  H.  Volck,  our  Director  of  Re- 
search, and  we  believe  it  to  be  a  notable  achievement  to 
take  a  spray  of  such  high  quality  as  our  Ortho  Crude  Oil 
Emulsion  has  been  and  add  to  it  these  features. 

Ortho  Crude  Oil  Emulsion  Grade  "A"  is  processed 
'from  natural  gravity  crude  oil  and  the  results  of  that 
processing  insures: 

1.  PERMANENCY. 

2.  COMPATIBILITY  (mixes  with  hard  water, 

lime-sulphur  solution,  etc.). 

3.  KILLING  QUALITIES. 

4.  GREAT  PENETRATION. 

5.  EASE  OF  APPLICATION. 

6.  SPREADING  QUALITY. 

7.  LOW  COST. 

FIRST — PERMANENCY.  Ortho  Crude  Oil  Emulsion 
Grade  "A'"  is  guaranteed  to  keep  for  two  years  without 
decomposition.  We  will  replace,  at  our  expense,  any 
crude  oil  emulsion  that  shows  any  sign  of  decomposition 
during-  a  period  of  two  years. 

SECOND — COMPATIBILITY.  Ortho  Crude  Oil  Emul- 
sion Grade  "A"  is  compatible  with  a  great  many  differ- 
ent kinds  of  spray,  such  as  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  and 
Bordeaux  Mixture.  This  opens  up  a  field  of  combination 
sprays  which  reduces  the  cost  of  application  of  spray;  it 
insures  better  results  by  the  use  of  a  combination  of  two 
sprays  such  as  Ortho  Crude  Oil  Emulsion  Grade  "A"  and 
Ortho  Lime-Sulphur  Solution. 

Ortho  Crude  Oil  Emulsion  Grade  "A"  is  not  decom-. 
posed  by  the  hardest  kind  of  water  and  will  mix  in  min- 
eral water  as  well  as  the  softest  spring-  water  without 
any  change.  If  desired,  4  to  6  pounds  of  caustic,  soda  can 
be  used  for  each  100  gallons  of  diluted  spray  for  killing 
moss. 

THIRD — KILLING  QUALITIES.  Ortho  Crude  Oil 
Emulsion  Grade  "A"  has  great  killing  qualities  for  it 
controls  San  -lose  Scale  and  Brown  Apricot  Scale,  and  as 
a  general  insect  icicle  is  most  effective.    And  in  addition 
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to  this  it  has  a  decided  stimulating  effect  on  the  trees, 
which  makes  it  one  of  the  best  winter  sprays  to  use  on 
Apricots,  Prunes,  Pears  and  Apples,  during  winter  as  a 
dormant  spray. 

FOURTH— GREAT  PENETRATION.  Ortho  Crude  Oil 
Emulsion  Grade  "A"  is  made  up  of  a  large  number  of 
very  minute  particles  of  oil  which  have  been  emulsified 
to  insure  its  fine  state  of  subdivision  that  it  might  pene- 
trate into  insects.  Its  fine  state  of  subdivision  is,  perhaps, 
finer  than  any  other  emulsion  that  *has  ever  been  mar- 
keted. Under  the  microscope  the  high  quality  of  Ortho 
Crude  Oil  Emulsion  Grade  "A"  is  readily  demonstrated. 
The  microscope  shows  that  Ortho  Crude  Oil  Emulsion 
Grade  "A"  is  made  up  of  exceedingly  fine  particles,  and 
those  particles  are  permanent  in  their  emulsified  condi- 
tion—unlike the  breaking  down  of  fine  particles  into 
larger  pai-ticles  in  many  so-called  emulsions  that  are  on 
the  market. 

FIFTH— EASE  OF  APPLICATION.  Ortho  Crude  Oil 
Emulsion  Grade  "A"  floWs  through  a  pump  without  any 
corroding  effect,  and  more  spraying  with  this  Ortho 
Crude  Oil  Emulsion  Grade  "A"  can  be  put  out  in  a  day 
than  with  any  other  spray.  The  emulsion  will  flow  read- 
ily from  the  barrel  and  only  needs  to  be  placed  in  the 
spray  tank  and  mixed  with  water  to  form  a  perfect  spray 
mixture.  Any  other  spray  can  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  it  easily — lime-sulphur  is  added  after  the  crude  oil 
emulsion  has  been  mixed  with  the  water.  Large  quan- 
tities of  caustic  soda  can  be  added  to  the  emulsion  with- 
out decomposition. 

In  spraying  with  Ortho  Crude  Oil  Emulsion  Grade  "A" 
three  points  should  be  remembered: 

First — Use  the  emulsion  of  proper  strength — usually 
12  per  cent  actual  oil. 

Second — Apply  at  proper  time;  i.  e.,  while  the  trees 
are  dormant  from  January  1st  to  time  of  visible 
bud  swelling. 

Third — Apply  with  great  thoroughness  so  as  to  cover 
all  twigs  and  branches  perfectly.  The  tree  should 
be  dark  brown  to  black  when  the  emulsion  has 
dried  down  and  the  branches  and  twigs  should  be 
uniformly  coated.  In  doing  this  it  might  be  nec- 
essary to  apparently  waste  considerable  of  the 
spray,  but  the  increase  in  cost  will  be  compensated 
by  better  results. 

SIXTH— SPREADING  QUALITIES.  Ortho  Crude 
Oil  Emulsion  Grade  "A"  being  finer  subdivided  than 
others,  will  cover  more  surface ;  and  not  containing  any 
chemicals  which  will  react  with  hard  water,  the  emulsion 
will  spread  over  a  larger  surface.  It  has  been  a  usual 
experience  with  people  that  have  had  considerable  expe- 
rience with  emulshms  that  25  barrels  of  Ortho  Crude  Oil 
Emulsion  will  cover  about  the  same  surface  as  barrels 
other  makes. 

SEVENTH— LOW  COST.  The  cost  of  Ortho  Crude  Oil 
Emulsion  Grade  "A"  is  very  moderate.  On  account  of 
large  quantity  production  of  Ortho  Crude  Oil  Emulsion 
Grade  "A"  we  have  been  able  to  give  an  emulsion  of 
great  quality  at  a  cost  which  is  not  excessive  to  the  Or- 
chardist. 


Ortho  Crude  Oil  Emulsion  Grade  "A"  is  sold  in  barrels  and  the  gallons  determined  by  weight, 
so  that  each  barrel  will  have  the  exact  net  gallons  stenciled  on  it  instead  of  the  barrels  averaged,  as 
is  oftentimes  done. 

Ortho  Crude  Oil  Emulsion  Grade  "A"  contains  (>(>  per  cent  natural  gravity  crude  oil. 

W.  H.  VOLCK,  Director  of  Research. 
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Pruning  for  More  Fruit  and  Less  Wood 


(Written   for   Pacific  Rural 

For  decades  past,  or  ever  since  fruit 
growing  by  Americans  got  a  good 
start  in  California,  there  has  been  a 
standard  method  for  pruning  our  lead- 
ing deciduous  fruits,  like  peaches  and 
apricots.  Now,  amazing  as  it  is,  we 
find  from  the  source  of  greatest 
authority  upon  the  matter,  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  that  we  have  been 
all  wrong  and  that  we  should  alter 
our  pruning  methods.  "Once  seeing 
is  worth  a  hundred  times  telling." 
Through  the  Farm  Bureaus  of  the 
State,  demonstrations  are  being  given 
to  peach  growers  and  others  inter- 
ested. This  is  a  report  of  things  seen 
at  such  a  demonstration. 

Deciduous  fruit  trees  are  of  two 
hinds.  The  first,  represented  by  the 
peach  and  apricot,  will  make  a  good 
shoot  and  strong  branches,  or  laterals 
from  it,  all  in  one  season.  The  other 
type,  represented  by  the  apple  and 
pear,  makes  the  shoot  one  year  and 
the  laterals  from  it  the  next  year.  The 
demonstration  described  and  rules  in- 
dicated, applies  to  the  first  type  of 
tree.  In  certain  ways  they  will  apply 
to  the  second  type. 

Treatment  of  the  Young  Tree. 

The  young  tree  comes  from  the  nur- 
sery. If  its  top  will  allow  it,  leave 
three  good,  well-spaced  side  branches 
to  form  the  main  frame  of  the  future 
tree.  Cut  the  ends  back  a  little.  Re- 
move other  shoots,  but  do  not  cut  too 
close  to  the  trunk.  Leave  a  very  short 
stub,  for  close  cutting  may  destroy 
the  blind  buds  in  the  bark,  which 
should  send  shoots  out  next  year  to 
shelter  the  bark  and  to  provide  food 
for  the  plant. 

The  earliest  spring  growth  will 
come  from  the  upper  buds  on  the 
three  leaders  left  and  these  new 
shoots  will  grow  faster  and  stronger 
than  all  the  other  shoots.  If  the  tree 
when  planted  is  one-sided  or  there  are 
not  three  good  leaders,  cut  back  to  a 
switch,  then  when  spring  growth  gets 
a  good  start  select  the  three  best  and 
nicest  spaced  sprouts  and  pinch  back 
the  ends  of  the  others.  Also,  if  three 
leaders  have  been  left,  pinch  back  any 
"hoots  that  are  likely  to  grow  too 
strong  for  them.  Certainly  pull  off 
any  water  sprouts. 

Now,  these  smaller  shoots  give 
strength  to  what  they  grow  on.  Take 
a  soft,  new,  quick-growing,  light  green 
shoot  and  examine  the  leaf  very 
closely  and  it  will  be  watery  and  the 
valuable  green  particles  in  it  will  be 
few.  Pinch  off  the  tip  of  the  shoot 
and  the  leaf  color  will  darken  quickly. 
Those  rich  dark  leaves  will  have  a 
multitude  of  green  particles.  Each 
will  be  making  food  from  air  and 
water,  with  the  help  of  the  sunlight, 
and  that  food  will  flow  into  the  trunk 
or  branch  near  the  leaves  and  make 
it  strong,  thick  and  rich.  Therefore, 
these  side  shoots  are  very  good  and 
if  they  are  too  quick  growing  they  can 
be  pinched  back." 

The  First  Winter. 

By  next  fall  you  should  have  a  nice 
little  tree,  with  three  good  long 
blanches  ready  to  start  a  frame,  all 
side  shoots  having  been  kept  back  by 
summer  attention  so  that  no  heavy 
cutting  needs  to  be  made,  and  the 
tree  will  also  be  well  balanced.  You 
can  cut  back  just  a  little  toward  the 
top  of  each  of  the  three  shoots,  leav- 
ing each  about  the  same  height  and 
cutting  to  a  lateral.  The  big  change 
over  the  old  system  is  that  these 
leaders  are  not  cut  away  back. 

They  will  NOT  therefore  send  out  a 
bunch  of  shoots  where  they  have  been 
cut.  but  will  make  a  nice,  moderate 
growth  the  next  season.  If  they  have 
branched  about  shoulder  high  during 
the  summer,  all  right. 

If  they  have  grown  too  long  with- 
out branching,  they  can  be  cut  back 
to  laterals  about  shoulder  height  in 
order  to  make  them  form  the  neces- 
sary main  branches,  provided  they 
have  not  branched  too  much.  Begin- 
ning from  shoulder  height  a  tree  can 
have  five  to  seven  branches  all  right. 
For  the  fine  stuff  coming  out  along 
various  parts  of  the  tree,  leave  a  good 
supply  of  it  and  leave  it  pretty  long. 
It  will  supply  food  next  year,  thicken 
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the  branch  it  grows  on,  and  protect 
the  bark  from  sunburn,  and  probably 
bear  a  good  deal  of  fruit. 

Makes  Bark  Yery  Cool! 

Actual  tests  have  been  made  at  the 
Davis  farm  to  see  what  this  bark  pro- 
tection by  twig  growth  did.  Where 
short  shoots  had  come  from  the  trunk 
of  the  young  tree,  the  leaves  cooled 
the  trunk  15  degrees,  so  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bark  was  only  about 
88  when  the  outside  temperature  was 
103  or  104. 

Trout'  of  the  Padding. 

There  is  a  40-acre  orchard  in  Fres- 
no county,  owned  by  Geo.  Feaver  of 
Fowler,  that  has  been  started  by  this 
system.  This  summer,  in  its  third 
season,  it  produced  25  tons  of  peaches. 
A  thing  like  that  is  a  strong  commen- 
dation of  the  system,  for  it  will  beat 
out  the  old  style  pruning  as  much 
later  as  it  does  when  young.  But 
look: 

Louis  P.  Bizant  of  the  same  district 
had  an  old  orchard  started  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  wanted  to  get  the 
advantage  of  new  methods.  In  order 
to  play  safe  both  ways  he  pruned  half 
of  it  as  usual.  The  other  half  he 
pruned  according  to  the  new  methods 
as  well  as  they  could  be  applied  to 
the  conditions,  and  took  off  four  boxes 
more  of  fruit  per  tree  with  the  new 
style  of  pruning  than  he  got  off  the 
remainder,  and  left  his  trees  in  A-l 
condition. 

The  Theory  of  the  Thing. 

Here  is  the  theory  of  the  thing.  If 
you  cut  back  heavily  in  the  old  way 
you  do  several  things:  you  make  a 
whole  lot  of  vigorous  shoots  come  out 
the  next  spring  and  these  are  wood 
growths,  not  fruit  growths;  you  leave 
big  wounds  in  the  tree  into  which 
rot  comes  easily  so  that  few  old  peach 
orchards  can  be  found  which  are  not 
nearly  ruined.  (This  is  true  with  lots 
of  other  fruits,  too.)  You  also  re- 
move a  lot  of  plant  food  that  the 
leaves  have  worked  to  construct  and 
the  soft,  quick-growing  shoots  that 
such  heavy  cutting  causes  to  come 
out  are  not  as  good  in  gathering  sugar 
and  starch  as  the  greener  leaves  and 
slower  growths  are.  Therefore,  a  tree 
pruned  with  little  cutting  can  bear 
heavier  crops  than  old  style  trees 
without  feeling  the  strain. 

More  Explanation. 

There  are  certain  facts  about  spac- 
ing branches,  letting  in  light,  and  so 
on  that  everybody  knows.  Otherwise, 
the  main  idea  in  the  new  system,  as 
far  as  trees  of  full  growth  is  con- 
cerned, is  to  leave  fruiting  branches 
long  and  with  plenty  of  buds.  When 
this  is  done  the  sap  will  not  rush  to 
the  top,  as  it  does  when  a  bunch  of 
suckers  comes  out  at  a  heavy  cut,  but 
the  sap  will  run  out  at  the  little 
shoots  all  along  the  stem  and  there 
will  be  fruit  wood  growing  well  all 
the  way  down  to  the  crotch.  As  it  is, 
when  a  bunch  of  Orientals  get  through 
an  orchard,  everything  in  fruit  and 
new  growth  runs  to  the  top  and  the 
tree  gets  higher  and  higher  and 
harder  and  harder  to  manage. 

The  difference  in  this  system  of 
pruning  will  be  clear  in  giving  an 
example.  Mr.  Fletcher  of  the  Univer- 
sity Farm,  who  conducted  the  demon- 
stration, took  an  old  style  tree  with 
a  bunch  of  shoots  on  top,  as  usual,  and 
instead  of  cutting  them  down  to  with- 
in a  foot  of  the  old  wood,  he  removed 
a  very  few  of  them  and  a  little  of 
the  wood  that  was  growing  along 
the  leaders,  and  removed  the  top 
of  the  shoots  about  a  third  of 
the  way  down,  cutting  to  a  lateral,  a 
thing  that  would  not  cause  sucker 
growth  to  come  out  next  year  and 
leaving  three  times  as  many  buds  on 
them  as  a  bunch  of  Oriental  pruners 
would  leave. 

The  following  winter  no  hard  cut- 
ting will  be  needed.  These  old 
shoots,  then  two  years  old,  can  be  cut 
back  to  a  lateral  at  about  the  same 
height  as  before  and  the  same  thing 
can  continue  indefinitely. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  system 
can  be  applied  to  old  trees  almost  as 
well  as  to  trees  started  right. 


The  FARMERsav* 

Tor  stumping 
genuine  <Kfi|J 
has  no  equal" 

From  recent  letters  of  ten  farmers  who  have  used  Giant 
Powders  for  Stumping  we  make  these  extracts: 
"I.  Your  Giant  Farm  Powders  shoot  the  roots.    2.  They 
have  wide  breaking  power  and  less  bad  gases  than  others. 

3.  I  get  the  same  excellent  results  from  them  every  time. 

4.  They  are  always  uniform.  5.  I  used  eleven  tons  and 
wouldn't  have  any  other  make.  6.  I  want  to  sell  a  lot  of 
other  powder  that  I  have  because  Giant  does  the  work  much 
better.  7.  Genuine  Giant  can't  be  equalled.  8.  I  don't  have 
to  use  so  much  powder  when  I  blast  with  Giant.  9.  You 
know  what  we  need  for  stumping.  10.  I  save  money  by 
using  Giant  Powders." 

Write  today  for  our  free  book,  "  Better  Farming  With  Giant  Farm  Pow- 
ders." It  tells  how  to  save  money  and  get  better  results  in  stumping,  ditch- 
ing, tree-planting,  etc- 

THE  GIANT  POWDER  CO ,  CON. 

"Everything  for  Blasting" 

216  First  National  Bank  Bid?.,  San  Francisco 
Branch  Offices:  Denver,  Portland,  Salt  Lake  City,  Seattle.  Spokane 


<JANTj 


STUMPING 


Farm  Powders 


EUREKA 


WHAT  ARE  YOU  RAISING  1 
ON  YOUR  TREES  ? 

An  impertinent  question  you  think?  Maybe  so. 
But  when  you  consider  that  half  of  your  crop  may 
be  eaten  up  or  destroyed  by  thrips,  Red  Spider,  or 
their  thousand  crawly  brothers — little  wonder  the 

question ! 

Spray  with 

UNIVERSAL  BRAND  CRUDE  OIL  EMULSION 

during  this  present  dormant  season  and  you  will  in- 
sure yourself  a  larger  crop,  a  better  crop,  and  bigger 
profits.  Write  today  for  quotations  on  spray  ma- 
terials. 

For  full  "information  on  insect  control 
write  for  our  special  bulletin.  It  is  a  val- 
uable handbook  on  sprays  and  spraying 
that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
orchardist  Write — now!    It's  free! 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO. 


Kt)  (  alifornia  St 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


816  Higgins  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES 


E ORCHARD  SPRAYS 
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Banner  Apple  Crop  at  Watsonville 

(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  \V.  H.  Schrader.) 


Apple  growers  in  the  Watsonville 
district  have  had  their  banner  season 
this  year.  They  have  just  harvested 
the  largest  crop  ever  grown  in  the 
valley.  Part  of  the  crop  is  still  in 
cold  storage,  so  it  is  impossible  to 
give  exact  figures  at  this  time.  A. 
\Y.  Tate,  inspector  for  the  Standardiz- 
ation Department,  a  conservative  au- 
thority, estimated  that  shipments  will 
total  this  year  three  and  a  quarter 
million  boxes  as  against  two  and  a 
half  million  boxes  last  year.  The 
price  for  fancy  apples  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  was  $2.00  per  box. 
It  is  now  $1.85  for  fancy  and  $1.50 
for  B  grade.  The  growers  will  aver- 
age round  $1.60  per  box.  About  60  per 
cent  of  the  crop  will  be  shipped  and 
about  40  per  cent  went  to  iriers,  can- 
neries, cider  and  vinegar  works.  The 
latter  brought  about  $40  to  $55  per 
ton.  At  these  figures  the  total  crop 
•will  bring  over  $7,000,000. 

There  was  an  extraordinary  heavy 
setting  of  fruit  on  the  trees  this  year 
and  this  together  with  the  dry  season 
and  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  soil 
into  good  tilth,  caused  a  very  heavy 
drop.  However,  the  windfalls  brought 
such  good  prices  at  the  driers  and 
canneries  that  the  loss  on  this  account 
was  slight. 

The  decline  from  the  opening  prices 
was  due  partly  to  delayed  shipment 


bringing  the  apples  into  competition 
with  those  from  the  northwest  and  the 
east  and  partly  to  industrial  unrest 
and  agitation  against  H.  C.  L. 

While  labor  was  scarce  and  high, 
none  of  t_e  crop  was  lost  from  lack 
of  help.  While  some  of  the  growers 
became  frightened  early  in  the  season 
and  paid  higher  prices  the  average 
was  about  7%  cents  per  box  for  pick- 
ing and  6  cents  per  box  for  packing. 
These  were  the  prices  paid  by  Rodg- 
ers  Bros,  who  are  among  the  largest 
growers  and  shippers  in  the  district 
and  who  run  a  drier  as  well.  Mr. 
Rodgers  stated  that  at  these  prices, 
workers  earned  $5  to  $10  per  day,  and 
even  more. 

The  Rodsers  Bros,  orchard  receives 
the  best  care  and  irrigation.  Just 
what  a  good  apple  orchard  can  and 
will  do  with  proper  care  and  handling- 
is  shown  by  a  block  of  mature  New- 
town Pippins  in  their  orchard  which 
turned  off  an  average  of  25  lug  boxes 
per  tree.  Of  these  25  per  cent  went 
to  the  drier,  12  per  cent  were  grades 
and  the  balance  fancy.  If  you  wish  to 
know  the  return  per  acre,  allow  60 
trees  to  the  acre,  1V4  packed  boxes  to 
each  lug  and  at  the  above  prices  fig- 
ure it  out  for  yourself.  If  we  gave  the 
results  you  would  probably  have  to 
check  up  the  figures  anyway  before 
vou  could  believe  them. 


Why  Redwood  Grape  Stakes? 


(Written  for  Paeifle  Rural  Press.) 


Grape  stakes  are  made  of  redwood 
for  the  simple  reason  that  redwood 
will  remain  in  the  ground  for  long 
periods  without  rotting.  There  are, 
ihough,  two  kinds  of  redwood — coast 
redwood  and  mountain,  or  Sierra  red- 
wood.    Both   will   resist  decay,  but 


PLANTERS: 

Is  there  anything  here  you  want? 
Northern  Oregon  grown — non-irri- 
gated— none  better! 


APPLKS 

Arkansas  Black 
Yellow  Bellflower 
Grimes  Golden 
Jonathan 
Yellow  Newtown 

Pippin 
Northern  Spy 
Rhode  Island 

Greening 
Rome  Beauty 
Spitzenburfr 
Vanderpool 
Wayener 
White  Winter 

Pearmain 
Stayman  Winesap 
Yellow  Transparent 

CHERRIES 

Black  Tartarian? 
Early  Richmond 
Lambert 
Bine 

PEACH ES 


PRUNES 

French 
Imperial 

Robe  de  Sargent 

Sugar 

Tragedy 

PEAKS 

Bartlett 
D'Anjou 
B.  Hardy 
Cornice 

Glou  Morceau 
Seckel 

Worden  Seckel 

ALMONDS 

Drakes 

I.  X.  L. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra 

Nonpai-eil 

Texas  Prolific 

APRICOTS 

Blenheim 
Royal 


Muirs 
Lo  veils 
Mayflower 


QUINCES 

Champion 
Orange 

We  are  making  shipments  to 
California  now — so  can  give  you 
prompt  delivery. 


Orcnco,  Orepron. 


FOR  SALE 

10-Aerc  Almond  Orchard 

(Sacramento  Valley) 
6    years    old.    splendid    condition,  worth 
*.'1.">00.  Cash  price  53000.  Write  or  phone. 

TIKSSI-N  &  W-AEGELL 


1011  28th  St., 


Sacramento.  Cal. 


otherwise  there  is  an  immense  differ- 
ence between  them.  The  coast  red- 
wood is  tough  and  will  stand  a  big 
strain;  the  mountain  redwood  is 
brittle  and  will  snap  off  easily. 

Consequently  a  person  will  see  a 
pile  of  coast  stakes  and  think  they 
are  too  thin  and  weak  to  be  worth 
much,  and  he  will  see  a  pile  of  moun- 
tain stakes  and  think  they  are  fine, 
they  are  so  straight  and  thick,  but 
actually  one  will  be  about  as  valuable 
as  the  other.  Any  difference  is  likely 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  coast  wood. 

The  difference  in  woods  is  easy  to 
discover.  Coast  redwood  has  a  very 
strong  grain  so  that  when  it  is  split.  It 
is  likely  to  split  clean  for  the  whole 
length  of  the  wood;  each  fiber  holds 
together  if  it  can  and  if  it  has  to 
break  it  will  splinter  strongly.  The 
fibers  of  the  mountain  redwood  are 
so  weak  that  the  wood  is  hard  to  split 
true.  Instead  of  splitting  all  along  the 
grain,  the  fibers  are  likely  to  break 
sideways  very  easily.  On  split  posts, 
for  example,  it  is  usual  to  find  shoul- 
ders on  one  side  of  the  other  where 
the  grain  has  broken.  One  wood  will 
split,  the  other  will  break  in  chunks 
The  one  that  splits  is  tough  and 
strong;  the  one  that  will  not  is  weak 
and  brittle. 

Whether  for  fence  posts  or  grape 
stakes,  coast  redwood  is  preferable 
unless  the  other  is  so  thick  as  to 
overcome  its  natural  weakness.  If 
not  much  side  strain  is  to  be  put  on 
the  mountain  redwood,  it  will  prove 
very  durable  and  satisfactory. 

Several  years  ago  grape  stakes  were 
worth  only  4y2  and  five  cents.  Now 
they  are  ten  cents  each. 


IS  RHODES  GRASS  PRACTICAL? 


To  the  Editor:  Would  like  to  ask 
your  opinion  in  regard  to  Rhodes 
grass,  whether  it  is  a  pest  and  would 
be  hard  to  eradicate  when  once  plant- 
ed. Is  it  as  good  stock  food  as  adver- 
tising circulars  seem  to  indicate. 
Feed  through  the  summer  here  is  very 
scarce,  and  some  grass  that  would 
stay  green  throughout  the  summer 
would  be  very  welcome. — W.  N.  R.P 
Watsonville. 

We  have  recently  printed  all  we 
know  about  Rhodes  grass  but  would 
like  to  hear  from  any  subscribers  who 
have  had  experience  with  it.  Our  im- 
pression is  that  it  makes  good  feed, 
but  not  so  rich  in  nourishment  as  al- 
falfa; that  it  will  thrive  on  Jess  water 
than  alfalfa,  but  will  not  stay  green 
throughout  the  summer  except  on 
moist  land;  and  that  it  will  not  be 
i  hard  to  eradicate. 


Stimulation 


[This  is  one  of  a  series] 


To  spray  your  trees  yearly  with  ZENO 
Is  to  practice  ideal  Orchard  Prophylaxis. 

To  protect  and  defend  your  trees  from  disease 
And  parasites  by  the  peculiarly  cleansing  and 
Invigorating  effect  of  ZENO 

Trees  sprayed  with 

ZENO 

Have  clean  bark,  vigorous  limbs,  greener  leaves; 

Green  leaves  mean  more  chlorophyll, 

Chlorophyll  is  to  the  tree 

What  gastric  juice  is  to  the  stomach; 

It  means  better  assimilation, 

More  life,  more  resistance  to  heat  or  cold, 

Better  fruit  and  more  of  it. 

ZENO 

Is  an  internationally  used 

Miscible  oil  spray,  and  these  are  reasons  why 

It  has  proved  the  best  by  years  of  test. 

Olene  is  the  Citrus  Spray 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

Eastbay  Chemical  Co,,  Inc. 

(/brmerfj  STANDARD  CHEMICAL  CO.) 

of  Emeryville  Station  [Oakland]  California 

T.  O.  McCLURE,  Director  of  Research 

[Zeno  may  be  had  of  your  local  Distributor,  Fruit  Company, 
Exchange,  or  by  writing  to  us  direct] 


Citrus  Growing 
in  California 

/  4 

A  5/16  of  an  acre  plot  of  Orange 
Trees  at  Corona,  fertilized  with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

and  acid  phosphate  at  320  lbs.  of  each  per 
acre,  yielded  at  the  rale  of  Ml  boxes  of 
high  quality  fruit.  A  plot  alongside,  fer- 
tilized withoill  Xilratc  gave  a  rate  of  yield 
of  only  ,'522  boxes  per  acre  of  inferior 
fruit.  This  difference  of  rale  of  yield  of 
80  boxes  per  acre  shows  an  increase  in 
value  of  produce  equivalent  to  $324.85. 
100  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  in  this  case 
added  a  rate  of  profit  lo  the  grower's  in- 
come of  $101.52  per  acre. 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

231  Douglas  Building 
Los  Angeles,  California 
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Magnificent 

Large 

Specimen 

TREES 

which  will  produce  imme- 
diate effects. 
Spruce 

Sequoia 

Cedar 

Irish  Yew  and  10  other 
varieties  of  Yews. 
Also  fine  stock  of  Mahonia 
(Oregon  Grape). 
English  Laurel,  Boxwood. 
Pull  assortment  of  Broad- 
Leaved  Evergreen,  decid- 
uous trees,  shrubs,  etc. 
It  is  important  to  get  your 
orders  in  early. 

Write  for  Catalogue 
Our  Catalogue  contains  a  most 
complete  list  of  Ornamentals, 
Fruit  and  Nut-bearing  Trees, 
Koses,  Tines,  etc*  SENT  FREE. 

California 

Nurserij 

Company 

P.  O.  BOX  404 

Nile  Calif. 


Place  Your  Order  Now  for 

Nitrate  of  lime 


Guaranteed  not  less  than  13  per  cent 
Nitrogen — almost  100  per  cent  Pure. 
Nitrate  of  Lime  supplies  Nitrogen  in  the 
most    available    form.     Packed    in  solid 
wooden  casks  about  240  pounds. 

Ask  for  prices  delivery  from  warehouse, 
Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco,  or  ex- 
steamer  November. 


C.  HENRY  SMITH 

General  Agent 
Pacific  Coast  and  Hawaiian  Islands. 
811  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"The  one  single  and  funda- 
mental rule  for  success  is  'Save 
Money!*"  The  best  time  to  be- 
gin is  now  and  the  best  begin- 
ning is  to  send  for  our  little 
folder  on  banking  by  mail.  A 
post  card  brings  it  to  you  — 
today! 


DEPARTMENT  B 


ANGLO-CALIFORKIAco'n^BANK 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Here  and  There  in  the  Fruit  Business 


Frosted  Grapes  Spoil  in  Transit. 

A  little  experiment  in  Tulare  county 
tested  the  keeping  qualities  of  Em- 
peror grapes  after  the  severe  freeze  of 
the  last  week  in  October.  Consider- 
able argumeut  was  used  at  that  time 
as  to  the  degree  of  frost  injury  neces- 
sary to  prohibit  the  packing  of  this 
fruit.  As  it  required  several  days  for 
slight  injury  to  develop,  Commissioner 
Chas.  Collins  feared  to  draw  the  line 
too  tightly  at  first,  but  placed  in  cold 
storage  a  sample  crate  taken  from  a 
lot  which  was  being  packed  for  East- 
ern shipment.  At  the  skme  time,  he 
had  packed  for  experimental  purposes 
a  crate  of  more  severely  injured  fruit. 
These  crates  were  placed  in  cold  stor-, 
age  October  30  and  were  opened  30 
days  later.  Both  were  in  very  bad 
condition,  the  more  severely  injured, 
fruit  not  being  edible  at  all,  while  90 
per  cent  of  the  better  grade  had  stems 
covered  with  mold  and  there  was 
much  soft  fruit.  Mr.  •Collins'  office  is 
also  conducting  some  experiments 
with  grapes  packed  in  drums  under 
various  conditions,  but  these  will  not 
be  opened  until  the  holiday  season,  as 
they  are  supposed  to  keep  until  that 
time  in  many  cases  when  shipped. 

Eucalyptus  Planting  Paid. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  lots  of 
talk  about  the  fine  outlook  for  euca- 
lyptus planting  as  a  source  of  valuable 
hardwood;  and  the  proposition  for  a 
time  rivalled  oil  wells  as  a  get-rich- 
quick  scheme  for  promoters.  Taking 
a  chance  on  the  outlook,  the  Mineral 
King  Fruit  Company,  near  Visalia, 
made  some  extensive  plantings  on 
their  ranch,  and  although  the  bonanza 
profits  from  hardwood  did  not  develop, 
the  trees  have  been  quite  a  success 
from  a  stovewobd  standpoint.  They 
are  in  the  delta  where  moisture  is 
plentiful  and  the  trees  needed  no  at- 
tention after  getting  a  good  start. 
Seven-year  trees  yield  35  and  40  cords 
of  wood  per  acre,  worth  $10  per  cord, 
standing.  Growth  after  cutting  is 
very  rapid  so  that  in  five  years  this 
yield  is  duplicated,  utterly  without  at- 
tention or  risk  of  bad  seasons  or 
other  dangers.  While  other  crops 
might  have  been  selected  which  would 
have  paid  greater  profits,  the  eucalyp- 
tus account  is  balanced  with  black 
and  not  with  red  ink. 

A  Nnv  Fig  Bulletin. 

Maintaining  that  Fresno  is  the  best 
fig-producing  center  in  the  world,  and 
giving  news  and  data  on  the  industry, 
the  third  installment  of  the  Fig  Bul- 
letin of  the  Fresno  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printers  and  will  be  ready  for  distri- 
bution shortly.  About  5,000  copies  of 
the  fig  bulletins  have  been  issued  by 
the  chamber  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
The  production  for  1919  is  given  at 
20,000,000  pounds,  which  is  an  increase 
of  1.000  tons  over  1918.  The  bulletin 
further  declares  that  80  per  cent  of 
this  fig  production  is  grown  in  Fresno 
county.  By  far  the  greatest  amount  of 
the  fig  production  listed  is  the  Adri- 
atic variety,  14,000,000  pounds  being 
the  production  for  this  variety,  against 
3,000,000  each  for  Smyrna  and  Black 
Mission  figs.  The  Smyrnas  brought 
the  best  price,  however  (20  cents), 
while  the  Adriatics  brought  15  cents 
and  the  Black  Missions  13  cents. 

Wrap  Young  Fig  Trees. 

Merced  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Arthur  E.  Beers  advises  the 
following:  A  frost  severe  enough  to 
injure  young  fig  trees  is  possible  at 
any  time  now  and  young  trees  should 
be  wrapped  at  once.  Freezes  early  in 
November  have  often  proved  more  in- 
jurious than  colder  weather  later  in 
the  season.  Trees  usually  freeze 
worst  just  above  the  ground,  so  that 
this  part  of  the  trunk  should  be  well 
protected.  Injury  to  the  tips  is  not 
serious,  but  injury  to  the  trunk  and 
main  branches  is.  an  unfortunate  set- 
back for  the  tree.  Cornstalks  and  milo 
maize  stocks  are  the  best  materials  to 
wrap  around  the  trees. 

Watch  Oriental  Pruners. 

If  a  man  can  do  his  own  work  in 
those  things  that  require  care,  be  is 


frequently  better  off.  Take  pruning, 
for  example.  Put  an  Oriental  in  vine- 
yard or  orchard  and  show  him  exactly 
what  is  wanted.  He  can  learn  how  to 
do  it  all  right  and  will  work  a  few 
trees  or  vines  nicely.  Then  his  old 
way  will  gradually  work  back  into  his 
head  and  he  will  begin  to  combine  his 
methbd  with  your  method.  Soon  it 
will  be  half  one  and  half  the  other, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  afterward 
all  his  way  and  none  your  way 
and  he  will  not  know  it.  Otherwise, 
you  can  stay  right  close  the  whole 
time,  for  habit  will  be  stronger  than 
any  teaching.  Consequently,  contract- 
ing work  by  a  bunch  of.  Orientals  is 
one  of  the  best  possible  ways  to  keep 
from  adopting  any  improvements. 

Rark  Protection  for  Young  Trees. 

When  the  trunk  of  a  young  tree  gets 
too  large  for  a  tree  protector  and  the 
latter  is  removed,  the  bark  will  be 
very  delicate  and  easily  hurt  by  sun- 
burn, even  in  winter,  so  it  should  be 
whitewashed.  A  good  whitewash  for 
the  purpose  is  made  of  seven  pounds 
quicklime,  three  pounds  sulphur,  and 
one  pound  salt.  It  can  be  put  on  as 
a  spray  or  with  a  brush.  Also,  in 
pruning  a  two-  or  three-year-old  tree 
and  taking  out  a  big  branch  (which 
will  never  have  to  be  done  with  the 
new  style  pruning  found  so  successful 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture),  the 
bark  behind  it  and  formerly  shaded 
by  it  will  be  very  tender  and  this 
whitewash  will  do  a  great  deal  to  pro- 
tect it  from  sunburn,  gum,  and  borers. 
The  trunk  of  a  young  tree  just  set  out 
should  also  be  whitewashed,  as  the 
bark  of  that  will  be  tender  on  account 
of  the  pruning  given  to  it. 

Ship  Only  (  lean  Fruit 

January  1  is  the  date  set  by  Solano 
County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Frank  Owen,  after  which  a  quaran- 
tine on  all  fruits  and  vegetables  vio- 
lating the  standardization  law  will  be 
vigorously  enforced.  Mr.  Owen  has 
been  giving  dealers  time  to  clean  up 
their  stocks  without  drastic  measures; 
although  one  shipment  of  diseased 
apples  was  ordered  to  be  sorted  at  the 
expense  of  the  shipper.  A  carload  of 
scabby  potatoes  was  seized  December 
12,  and  released  on  promise  that  no 
more  would  be  received. 

Ornamentals  Held  at  Pasadena. 

Inspector  Thorndike  of  Pasadena 
has  on  a  number  of  occasions  during 
the  past  few  months  refused  shipments 
of  ornamental  stock  from  Eastern 
states  or  required  their  treatment  for 
pests.  He  has  refused  currant  bushes 
from  New  York  State  because  of  the 
White  Pine  Blister  Rust  quarantine. 
Shipments  carrying  mealybugs  were 
intercepted  from  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  and  a  box  of  roots  from 
Ireland  were  received  through  the 
mails  and  refused  entry. 

Red  Scale  Infested  Fruit  Intercepted. 

Three  lots  of  lemons  infested  with 
red  scale  have  heen  stopped  by  Dis- 
trict Inspectors  in  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty recently.  W.  E.  Landon  held  up  25 
boxes  consigned  to  a  packing  house 
in  the  San  Dimas  district.  B.  R. 
Bowles  turned  back  one  packed  box 
destined  for  San  Fernando  Valley 
through  the  parcels  post.  J.  R.  Hyans 
stopped  the  sale  of  40  packed  boxes  of 
lemons  brought  into  the  Long  Beach 
Market.  The  latter  two  shipments 
originated  outside  of  Los  Angeles 
c6unty. 

Coming  Horticultural  Examinations. 

Director  Hecke  announces  examina- 
tions to  furnish  a  list  of  eligibles  for 
the  position  of  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  to  be  given  by  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  as  follows: 
1.  At  Independence,  Inyo  county,  Jan- 
uary 13,  1920.  2.  At  San  Luis  Obispo, 
San  Luis  Obispo  county,  January  15, 
1920.  Applications  must  be  filed  in 
Sacramento  at  least  seven  days  prior 
to  the  date  announced  above  for  the 
examination. 


Revenue  officers  have  seized  two 
thousand  gallons  of  wine  in  a  series 
of  raids  here  in  Napa  recently. 


TIRES 

BARGAINS 

STANDARD  MAKES 

These  tires  are  all  new,  fresh 
goods  and  NOT  retreaded  or  so- 
called  rebuilt  tires. 

Plain  First 
Tread        Non-SUId  Tubes 
Seconds       Standard  Guaranteed 
Guaranteed  Guaranteed  Gray 

28x3             _  $10.75  $2.05 

30x3  $9.20  10.95  2.05 

30x3i/2  11.50  13.50  2.50 

32x3y2  12.85  15.85  2.70 

31x4  16.30  20.65  3.15 

32x4  16.60  21.15  3.25 

33x4  17.30  22.00  3.35 

34x4  17.80  22.50  3.45 

36x4    26.60 

34x4i/2  24.00  30.35  4.20 

35x4i/2  25.00  31.65  4.30 

36x4y2  25.45  32.20  4.45 

37x4%   _  35.75  5.10 

35x5  28.70  36.15  5.25 

37x5  30.25  38.30  5.40 

All  other  sizes  In  proportion. 

STANDARD  MAKE 

NON  SKID 
While  They  Last 

30x3   »  9.25  34x4   SI 9.00 

S0x3H    11.75  34x4H   

32x3 1£  13.6S  38x4%  26.60 

31x4      _          18.1 5  36x4%  27.00 

32x4   18.RS  36x6   31.25 

33x4    19.45  37x5   33 .20 

Automobile  Tire  Co. 

Sixth  and  Olive  Sts. 

«:i737  Log  Angeles,    Bdwy-  404»- 

Long  Beach  Branch, 
20  American  Ave. 
FI.  A.  Demure  ax,  Caaat  MnnnRer. 
San  FranclNco        Oakland  Senttle 
Fre«no  San  Dlesjo 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
Goods  Shipped  C.  O.  D.,  Express  or  Parcel 
Post.  Money  Refunded  on  Goods  Returned 
to  TJs  Intact  within  Ten  Days. 

The  Oldest  Automobile  Tire  Jobbing 
Concern  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Largest  In  the  World. 

Open  Sundays  and  Evenings 


Fertilize  All  Crcps 

with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 


Vessel  direct  from  Chile  in 
original  bags.  Small  quantity 
per  acre  will  increase  your  pro- 
duction and  income. 

Write  or  call  for  information 
and  free  literature. 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co. 

HENRY  BOOKSItf, 
District  Manager 
518-519-520  Bank  of  San  Jose 
Building. 
San  Jose,  California 


4  42-144  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


TIRES 


'/3 

LESS 


Perfect, new  tires. ill  tizea,  oon-ckid  or  plain, 
fabric  or  cord.  Prepaid  on  approval .  6000  to 

10,000  Ml/mm  Guaranteed 

30,000  Customers.   Catalog  Fraa.  Agents  Wanted. 

Service  Auto  Equipment  Corporation 
002  Service  Bid*.,  Kaaaaa  City.  MK> 
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Time  to  Prune  Grapes 


[Written  for    Pacific  Rural 

I  The  labor  problem  enters  into  this 
proposition,  as  it  does  now  more  than 
ever  before  in  every  question  of 
ranch  policy.  If  men  can  be  kept 
working  all  winter  the  labor  supply 
in  a  district  is  likely  to  be  good.  If 
they  have  to  loaf  too  much,  they  are 
likely  to  head  elsewhere,  making  a 
deficiency  of  help  later,  and  higher 
Wages  than  a  rancher  is  likely  to  be 
able  to  pay  if  he  expects  to  come  out 

i  square.  From  the  labor  side  of  it 
therefore,  it  is  advisable  to  start  vine- 
yard pruning  early  and  so  avoid  the 

.  danger  of  having  the  work  done  too 
late  in  the  spring. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  vine 
several  things  are  to  be  considered 
about  the  time  to  prune.  For  practi- 
cal purposes  pruning  can  begin  with- 
out danger  whenever  the  canes  are 
fully  dormant.  Otherwise  the  later 
the  pruning  is  done,  the  better  for 

'  the  next  crop,  particularly  with  Mus- 
cats. This  has  been  proved  conclu- 
sively by  experiments.  Muscats  also 
will  stand  later  pruning  than  Thomp- 
son's. They  can  be  pruned  with  no 
special  harm  after  the  sap  has  start- 

.  ed  to  flow  well  in  the  spring,  while 
Thompson's  should  be  all  pruned  be- 
fore that  time. 

Vines  are  not  completely  dormant 


Press  by  D.  J.  Whitney.) 

as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall  off.  In  a 
mild  fall  they  may  be  nearly  so,  but 
when  a  sudden  hard  frost  kills  the 
leaves  before  they  are  ready  to  fall 
and  then  a  rain  knocks  them  off,  the 
canes  are  likely  to  be  well  supplisd 
with  sap  and  sugar,  a  great  deal  of 
which  will  gradually  rind  its  way  back 
to  the  trunk  and  roots  in  preparation 
for  next  season's  growth.  If  the 
canes  are  cut  off  too  early,  this  food 
is  lost.  If  it  is  given  a  chance  to  get 
back  to  the  roots,  it  is  saved;  other- 
wise it  is  doubtful. 

Normally,  the  vines  are  completely 
dormant  for  pruning  purposes  during 
January  and  the  latter  half  of  Decem- 
ber, when  a  man  can  prune  without 
fear  of  trouble. 

If  vines  are  pruned  while  the  sap 
is  flowing  vigorously  and  a  hard 
freeze  comes,  it  will  do  far  more  in- 
jury than  if  the  bleeding  were  not 
taking  place.  A.  E.  Way,  viticulturist 
at  the  Kearny  ranch,  says  he  has 
seen  big  vines  cut  to  the  ground  by  a 
hard  frost  at  such  a  time,  when  they 
would  not  be  injured  a  particle  if 
they  were  not  bleeding.  Otherwise 
the  sap  that  comes  freely  from  a  cut 
cane  in  spring  contains  little  plant 
rood  and  the  vines  do  not  seem  to 
feel  its  loss. 


HORTICULTURAL  JOTTINGS. 


I  Oregon  apples  were  badly  damaged 
by  the  recent  freeze. 

The  Pato  Verde  Valley  is  to  be  tried 
tas  a  possible  date  growing  district. 

The  campaign  for  increased  acreage 
to  be  signed  up  in  the  prune  and  apri- 
\cot  association  is  to  close  Jan.  20. 

Oroville  claims  the  distinction  of 
shipping  the  first  olives  from  Cali- 
fornia to  Eastern  markets  this  season. 

Orange  splits  having  been  banned 
from  shipment  by  the  Standardization 
law,  growers  at  Lindsay  are  starting 
•a  concerted  movement  to  find  the 
cause  and  remedy. 

r  A  million  dollars  worth  of  wine  was 
announced  to  be  shipped  from  San 
Francisco  to  the  Orient  December  27. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  single  ship- 
ment of  wine  ever  made  in  the  world. 
It    is    estimated    that    the  orange 

.  growers  of  the  Redlands  district  have 
received,  during  the  past  year,  more 
than  $6,000,000.  There  is  every  indi- 
cation that  the  crop  for  .the  coming 

•  year  will  be  even  larger. 

Heavy  fogs  which  rolled  into  the 
Porterville  district  from  the  high 
Sierra  saved  some  early  oranges  from 
damage  by  the  unusual  cold.  The  fog 
blanket  protected  the  trees  from  rays 
of  the  sun  until  the  cold  moderated 
«ach  day. 

Women  orange  pickers  are  in  de- 
mand in  the  Lindsay  district.  Work- 
ers are  paid  6%  cents  per  box  and  a 
bonus  of  %  cent  per  box  if  they  stay 
the  entire  season.  Light  housekeeping 
rooms  are  furnished  at  reasonable 
rates. 

To  provide  for  adequate  space  for 
the  increased  size  of  the  National 
Orange  Show,  to  be  held  in  San  Ber- 
nardino on  February  13  to  23,  the 
exposition  directors  -  have  leased  Ur- 
bita  Park,  a  big  pleasure  resort,  and 
the  .construction  work  will  begin  at 
■once.  Ten  acres  will  be  covered  with 
tents. 

The  Home  Industry  League  has 
warned  the  olive  producers  and  pack- 
ers of  California  that  prompt  action 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  olive  industry  from  a  sensational 
poisoning  story  being  circulated 
through  the  East.  In  a  letter  to  the 
olive  men  President  Baldwin  Vale  of 
the  Home  Industry  League  urges  that 
vigorous  propaganda  be  started  to 
combat  the  impression  that  the  ripe 
olive  is  dangerous  as  food. 

,  C.  K.  Towt,  a  widely-known  orange 
grower  of  the  Lindsay  district,  has  a 
new  plan  for  protecting  a  ten-acre 
orange  grove  from  damage  by  cold. 
He  is  constructing  a  tower  about 
forty  feet  in  height,  to  be  centrally 
located  in  the  grove,  on  which  is  to 
be  a  fan  which  will  draw  the  cold  air 
trom  about  the  trees  and.  after  warm- 


ing it,  again  force  it  to  the  ground. 
About  forty  horse  power  will  be  re- 
quired to  operate  the  fan. 

Two  of  the  finest  orchard  properties 
in  the  Oakdale  district  changed  hands 
last  week  for  around  $100,000  each. 

Carlots  of  apples  from  the  Paradise 
district  of  Butte  County  were  shipped 
this  season  for  the  first  time.  Fifteen 
carloads  had  been  shipped  before  mid- 
December. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  railroads 
as  of  December  10  show  that  of 
oranges  to  date  the  total  consign- 
ments from  Central  California  having 
been  2,706  cars,  as  compared  with 
2,037  cars  to  the  same  date  last  year. 

The  sale  of  1,000  tons  of  dried 
peaches,  the  surplus  of  last  season's 
record  crop,  has  been  authorized  by 
the  directors  of  the  California  Peach 
Growers'  Association.  The  large  crop 
of  the  past  season  found  a  ready  mar- 
ket, and  was  sold  in  record  time. 

Reports  from  Butte  County  state 
that  the  orange  crop  this  season  \y|H 
exceed  that  of  last  year.  The  crop 
appears  materially  heavier  where  a 
cover  crop  was  grown,  or  where  weeds 
and  grass  were  allowed  to  remain  un- 
molested after  the  spring  plowing. 

Sixteen  carloads  of  honey  have  been 
shipped  out  of  Imperial  this  season 
and  more  will  follow.  This  will  make 
up  the  average  crop  for  the  Valley.  A 
carload  of  honey  contains  from  300  to 
350  cases  of  120  pounds  net.  There 
are  estimated  to  be  47,000  colonies  of 
bees  in  Imperial  County  apiaries  now. 

Sir  Percy  Fitzpatrick,  one  of  the 
leading  orange  growers  of  South  Af- 
rica, author  and  traveler  and  promi- 
nent in  South  African  politics,  was  a 
visitor  in  Porterville  recently  and 
spent  some  time  conferring  with  local 
packing  house  men,  exchange  officials 
and  shippers  on  methods  of  growing, 
packing  and  marketing  oranges  in 
vogue  in  California. 


PRUNING  DEMONSTRATION  AT 
PASO  ROBLKS. 


To  the  Editor:  On  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 16,  Harold  E.  Alley,  Horticultural 
Commissioner  for  San  Luis  Obispo 
County,  gave  a  demonstration  of  the 
new  system  of  pruning  deciduous 
fruit  trees  on  H.  G.  Merrill's  ranch 
near  Paso  Robles.  About  60  persons 
were  in  attendance,  mostly  almond 
growers  around  Paso  Robles.  All 
took  a  lively  interest  and  kept  Mr. 
Alley  busy  with  their  questions. 

Most  of  the  trees  pruned  were 
almonds,  but  other  fruits  were  also 
taken  into  consideration.  Mr.  Alley 
has  had  wide  experience  in  this  sort 
of  work,  and  in  addition  has  recently 
received  personal  instruction  from 
Professor  Tufts  at  Davis.— H.  G. 
Merrill,  Paso  Robles. 


ARCADIAN 

DfllCOANO  OAOUNO 


Top  Dressing  Talks,  No.  4 


( 


Haul  the  lighter  load!    Save  money  on 
Ammonia  1  freight,  hauling,  handling  and  storage  by 
using  a  fertilizer  of  the  highest  analysis. 
Arcadian  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  contains  25*4  units  of  ammonia,  all 

soluble  and  available,  one-third  more  plant  food  than  any  other 
nitrogenous  top  dressing. 

ARCADIAN 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia 

Its  fine,  dry  condition  means  a  further  saving  of  time  and  labor  in 
top-dressing  orchards,  truck  crops,  grass,  grain,  corn,  cotton  and 
tobacco.   It  is  the  great  American  ammoniate. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  is  the  •yvell-known  standard  article  that  has 
done  you  good  service  in  your  mixed  fertilizers  for  years  past. 

Arcadian  is  the  kiln-dried  and  screened  grade,  made  fine  and  dry 
for  top  dressing  purposes.  Ammonia  251/l  per  cent  guaranteed. 
Made  in  IT.  S.  A. 

For  sale  by:  CALIFORNIA:  San  Francisco:  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co..  Pacific  Bone  Coal  &  Fer- 
tilizing Co..  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co..  Western  Meat  Co..  California  Fertilizer  Works. 
Los  Angeles;  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co..  Pacific  Bone-  Coal  &  Fertilizing  Co.,  Agricultural 
Chemical  Works,  Hauser  Packing  Co.,  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Co.,  Ltd.,  Southern  California  Fer- 
tilizer Co.    OREGON:  Portland:  Swift  &  Co. 


For  information 
aa  to  applica- 
tion, write 


The  Company 


Agricultural 
Department 

510  First  National  Bank  Building,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


-fruit 

Tree 

DO  YOU  INTEND 
PLANTING  THIS 
SEASON? 


Write 
For  a 
Copy  of 
Our  New 
Cntulogut- 


If  so,  you  should  place  your  orders  at  once. 
The  demand  is  heavy  and  many  varieties 
will  be  scarce. 

We  specialize  in  fruit-bearing  trees  and 
our  Catalogue  contains  very  complete  de- 
scriptions of  all  the  best  known  varieties. 

Let  us  know  what  you  are  thinking  of  planting,  character  of 
the  soil,  water,  etc.  We  are  always  glad  to  answer  questions  or 
to  advise  with  planters  as  to  what  is  best  suited  to  their  soils 
and  localities. 

Fresno  Nursery  C°. 

P  O  Box615P  fresnoGilif. 


"GROZ-IT  BRAND"  Pulverized  Sheep  Manure 

OkrapeHt  anil  inoMt  efficient  fertilizer  —  Highly  concentrated  —  Dry,  Otmr- 
lena  —  No  need  aeed  or  foreign  matter — a  natural  fertiliser. 

Contains  plant  food  as  follows: 
2.50')i  Ammonia 
1.254   Phosphoric  Acid 
4.0CK   Potash  Water  Soluble 
1  5.00     Available  Humus 

PACKED  IN  BAGS  OR  BULK 

CALL,  OR  WHITE  US — 

phone         PACIFIC  MANURE  &  FERTILIZER  CO. 

KEARNY  1542  421)  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  average  at  the  last  Farm  Bu- 
reau Hog  Auction  Sale  was  14c  for 


4  carloads  >iith  60  consignors, 
held  December  11th. 


Sale 
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What  One  County  Farm  Bureau  Is  Doing 


(Written  for  Pact**  Rural  Vrett* 

The  adoption  of  plans  for  a  state- 
wide membership  drive,  the  formation 
of  a  Tri-County  Marketing  Associa- 
tion, passage  of  strong  anti-Japanese 
resolutions,  ratification  of  the  National 
Farm  Bureau  constitution,  appoint- 
ment of  W.  H.  Heileman  of  Willows  as 
permanent  secretary  of  the  State  Farm 
Bureau,  and  unanimous  re-election  of 
George  H.  Sawyer  as  county  president 
were  some  of  the  important  actions 
taken  by  the  members  of  the  Stanis- 
laus county  Farm  Bureau  in  their  ses- 
sions on  December  11th  at  Modesto. 

The  day's  activities  were  divided  into 
a  session  of  the  State  Regional  Direc- 
tors of  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  and  a  meeting  of  the  mar- 
keting committees  of  Merced,  Madera 
and  Stanislaus  counties  in  the  morn- 
ing and  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Stanislaus  County  Farm  Bureau  in  the 
afternoon.  This  session  was  featured 
by  the  election  of  officers  and  ad- 
dresses by  State  President  W.  H. 
Walker  of  Glenn  county  and  Dean 
Thomas  Forsyth  Hunt  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  and  by  reports  of  the 
farm  bureau  accomplishments  sub- 
mitted by  various  committee  chairmen. 

The  morning  session  of  the  regional 
directors  of  the  State  Federation  was 
the  first  meeting  of  that  body  since  the 
formation  of  the  California  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  at  Berkeley  on  Octo- 
ber 23rd.  At  this  meeting  the  machin- 
ery of  the  Federation  was  put  in  mo- 
tion. Probably  the  most  important 
matter  taken  up  was  the  appointment 
of  W.  H.  Heileman  of  Willows,  Glenn 
county,  California,  former  Farm  Ad- 
visor for  Glenn  county  and  prominent 
farmer,  as  secretary  of  the  Federa- 
tion. Mr.  Heileman  has  been  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  farm  bu- 
reau for  the  past  five  years,  and  is 
well  qualified  to  assume  the  duties  of 
that  office. 

Dean  Hunt  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture gave  a  very  interesting  ad- 
dress on  the  "Trend  of  Agricultural 
Prices,"  pointing  out  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  farm  products  since  the  war 
and  using  Bradstreet's  index  of  prices, 
showing  the  difference  in  the  purchas- 
ing price  of  the  dollar  before  the  war 
and  at  present.  Commenting  on  the 
Farm  Bureau,  he  said:  "I  have  spoken 
of  the  Farm  Bureau  movement  as  in 
my  judgment  the  most  representative 
and  effective  means  of  concerted  ac- 
tion among  farmers  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  only  concerted,  it  is 
representative.  The  Farm  Bureau 
movement  is  built  up  on  the  principle 
of  democracy.  There  are  four  or  five 
hundred  farm  centers  and  they  have 
no  power  to  do  anything  except  what 
has  been  delegated  to  them  by  you — 
they  are  your  representatives.  Each 
farm  center  elects  its  director,  and 
its  director  represents  its  center.  It 
is  therefore  truly  representative  of  the 
farmers. 

The  reports  of  the  farm  bureau  ac- 
complishments during  the  past  year, 
as  submitted  by  the  various  committee 
chairmen,  were  significant  indicational 
reports  showing  that  the  County  Farm 
Bureau  as  an  organization  has  been 
active  in  all  phases  in  agriculture  and 
has  not  neglected  economic  matters. 
Three  departments  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reau alone;  namely  the  wool  pool,  auc- 
tion sales  and  fire  protection,  saved 
the  farmers  of  this  country  over  $95,- 
000  during  the  past  year.  A  brif  sum- 
mary of  the  work  of  the  Farm  Bureau, 
as  outlined  by  President  Geo.  H.  Saw- 
yer, is  as  follows: 

1.  Co-operated  with  the  Turloek  Irriga- 
tion District  relative  to  irrigation  and  drain- 
age problems. 

2.  Called  mass  meeting  of  farmers  at 
Turloek  relative  to  the  marketing  of  1918 
bean  crop. 

3.  Saved  over  $74,000  this  year  for  the 
farmers  as  the  result  of  the  fire-fighting  or- 
ganization. 

4.  Co-operated  with  the  Bean  Growers' 
Association  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  tariff  on 
Asiatic  beans. 

6.  Co-operated  with  the  Stanislaus  County 
and  Turloek  Boards  of  Trade  in  an  endeavor 
to  discourage  the  renting  and  selling  of  land  to 
Japanese. 

6.  Farm  Bureau  instrumental  in  urging 
and  supervising  construction  of  telephone 
lines  in  Hickman.  Waterford.  Roberts  Ferry 
anil  Montpelier  districts. 

7.  Farm    Bureau    has    stood    for  better 
roads  in  rural  communities  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts have  co-operated  with  the  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors of  county  to  this  end. 


by  K.  D.  MrCallum.  Modesto.) 

8.  County  Farm  Bureaa  active  in  backing 
up  county  fair  and  urging  county  fair  ground 
at  county  seat. 

fl.  Farm  Center  at  Patterson  conceived  the 
idea  of  the  Patterson  District  Fair. 

10.  Published  Farm  Bureau  Monthly,  giv- 
ing timely  hints  on  agricultural  subjects. 

11.  Committees  of  Farm  Bureau  appeared 
before  legislature  and  Governor  in  behalf  of 
the  passage  of  appropriations  affecting  farm 
bureau  work. 

12.  Requested  action  of  congressmen  and 
legislators  on  the  bean  tariff,  wheat  dockage. 
Japanese  questions  and  appropriations. 

13.  As  a  result  of  the  selected  dwarf  milo 
seed  introduced  into  the  county,  milo  plant- 
ing haa  spread  over  the  entire  county. 

14.  As  a  result  of  the  honey  sorghum 
campaign  for  silage  and  syrup  purposes  last 
year;  a  sorghum  mill  was  built  at  Hughson 
this  year. 

15.  The  farm  bureau  took  the  initiative  on 
the  wheat  dockage  fight,  to  secure  compen- 
sation on  valuable  dockage. 

16.  Constructed  seven  farm  bureau  silos 
of  the  wood  hoop  type. 

17.  Farm  Bureau  initiated  the  second  wool 
pool  that  has  been  held  in  the  county  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  Farmers'  Union  shipped 
a  carload  of  wool  to  Boston,  which  netted 
the  farmers  54  cents  a  pound  while  local 
buyers  were  only  offering  36  to  40  cents  per 
pound. 

18.  Organized  auction  sales  for  livestock 
at  Modesto  and  Turloek  in  the  county.  To 
date.  77  carloads,  or  5577  hogs,  have  been 
sold  for  $182,850.22.  It  is  estimated  that 
a  saving  of  10  per  cent  was  made  to  the 
farmers  of  $18,285.02. 

19.  Farm  Bureau  has  taken  lead  in  advo- 
cating construction  of  a  livestock  sales  pa- 
vilion, for  purebred  auction  sales  of  live- 
stork  in  conjunction  with  the  county  fair 
building. 

20.  Organized  Swine  Growers'  Department 
of  the  farm  bureau. 

21.  Tested  monthly  cows  for  the  dairy- 
men through  the  cow-testing  department  of 
the  farm  bureau. 

22.  Held  four  poultry  demonstrations  with 
a  total  attendance  of  233. 

23.  Co-operated  with  the  local  labor  bu- 
reau through  the  farm  bureau. 

24.  Two  of  the  farm  centers  in  county 
are  planning  to  build  community  halls. 

25.  Held  a  mass  meeting  of  fig  growers 
of  the  county  to  discuss  the  various  prob- 
lems relative  to  the  fig  industry. 

State  President  W.  H.  Walker,  in  his 
address  to  the  members  of  the  farm 
bureau,  stated  that  in  the  farm  bureau 
the  farmers  of  the  nation  had  a  move- 
ment of  tremendous  force  which  is 
now  being  crystallized  into  action. 
Capital  represents  but  a  small  minor- 
ity of  the  people  and  organized  labor 
includes  only  2.5  per  cent  of  those  in 
gainful  occupation,  he  said,  but  never- 
theless they  were  controlling  all  leg- 
islation while  the  farmers,  represent- 
ing 34  per  cent  of  the  people,  were 
carelessly  staying  away  from  th« 
council  table  that  directs  the  national 
affairs. 

The  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year:  Geo.  H.  Sawyer, 
President;  R.  W.  Sweetland,  Vice- 
President;  Geo.  T.  McCabe,  Secretary- 
Treasurer;  C.  A.  Hilton,  Modesto,  W. 
F.  Beard,  Modesto,  D.  J.  Walton,  Tur- 
loek, R.  H.  Frazer  and  L.  S.  Hadley, 
Direct  ors-at-large. 

Elmer  Lamb  of  Ceres,  who  is  leav- 
ing the  county,  was  named  honorary 
director-at-large  in  appreciation  of 
his  services. 


PROTECT  YOUR  TOOLS  FROM 
RUST. 

Nearly  every  man  owns  at  least  a 
few  tools,  such  as  chisels,  hammers, 
augers,  saws,  wrenches,  files,  etc. 

These  tools  as  a  rule  are  infre- 
quently used.  They  are  often  kept  in 
places  where  they  are  exposed  to 
moisture  and  consequently  rust.  Al- 
most all  tools  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  hammers  are  rendered  less 
efficient  by  rust. 

When  it  is  so  easily  prevented,  it 
seems  strange  that  steps  are  not 
taken  to  do  it.  It  is  well  worth  while 
to  save  the  tools  as  every  one  knows 
that  has  had  occasion  to  buy  any  new 
ones  lately. 

Probably  the  best  tool  protector 
and  carrying  case  for  a  small  kit  may 
be  made  in  the  shape  of  a  roll  from  a 
piece  of  pyroxylin  coated  fabric  hav- 
ing a  napped  or  fleecy  back.  This 
material  is  thoroughly  waterproof, 
and  if  care  is  taken  in  wrapping  the 
tools  in  it  after  use,  it  will  prevent 
moisture  from  reaching  them  and  no 
damage  from  rust  can  occur. 

The  material  is  durable  and  will 
last  a  long  time.  It  is  obtainable  at 
many  department  and  general  stores 
where  it  is  sold  under  the  general 
name  of  leather  substitute.  There  are 
many  leather  substitutes  on  the  mar- 
ket sold  under  various  manufacturers' 


trade  names.  Practically  any  of 
them  will  answer  very  nicely  for  the 

use  specified. 


SH0KT 


COURSES    FOR  BEE- 
KEEPERS. 


The  commercial  beekeepers'  short 
course  at  University  Farm  November 
10-22  drew  an  average  attendance  at 
each  session  of  about  100.  Behavior 
of  bees,  bee  diseases,  beekeeping 
practices,  and  local  bee  problems 
were  studied  enthusiastically.  Mana- 
ger Justice  of  the  California  Honey 
Producers'  Co-operative  Exchange  ap- 
peared Wednesday  evenings  to  tell  the 
students  what  the  Exchange  has  done, 
and  why.  * 

The  almost  complete  failure  of  the 
hpney  crop  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley the  past  year  caused  a  loss  of  in- 
terest among  the  producers  of  that 
territory,  as  is  usual.  The  attendance 
at  the  Fresno  course  was  smaller  than 
in  former  years,  but  those  taking  it 
were  keenly  in  earnest  and  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  of  the  in- 
struction given,  many  of  them  being 
among  the  largest  producers  of  honey 
in  the  State. 

A  very  large  attendance  and  close 
attention  greeted  the  lecturers  at 
Riverside,  this  point  being  the  center 
of  honey  production  in  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia. Many  lady  students  were  no- 
ticeable here,  and  several  beekeepers 
followed  down  from  Fresno  to  more 
thoroughly  absorb  the  instruction 
given  by  hearing  it  a  second  time. 
This  fact  was  also  noted  at  San  Di- 
ego, the  last  station  in  the  course, 
where  a  very  large  attendance  was 
registered,  when  the  scattered  settle- 
ment of  the  county  is  considered. 

The  increasing  number  of  women 
students  of  beekeeping  during  the 
past  few  years  is  a  fact  that  im- 
presses one.  San  Diego  county,  es- 
pecially, has  a  number  of  successful 
women  beekeepers  who  are  producing 
honey  on  a  commercial  scale. 

The  main  thought  sought  to  be  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  commercial 
honey  producers  by  this  course  of  in- 
struction is  better  bee-keeping  to  se- 
cure a  profitable  force  of  bees  earlier 
in  the  season.  Thousands  of  tons  of 
honey  go  to  waste  each  year  from  the 


early  honey-producing  plants,  suchfl 
as  manzanita,  orange  and  black  sage,fl 
simply  because  there  arc  not  enough  ■ 
bees  to  secure  it.  Much  of  this  can  1 
be  saved  by  a  better  system  of  win-  ■ 
tering,  that  will  give  a  big  force  ofM 
worker  bees  in  time  to  take  ad  van- ■ 
tage  of  these  early  honey-flows. 


Rivets  Hold  Ttoht 


— that's  why 


TIRES 


wear  longer 

There's  529  rubber  rivets 
to  each  square  inch  hold- 
ing  the   fabric  together. 

FACTORY  DISTRIBUTORS 

LICHTENBERGER 
FERGUSON  CO. 


Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 


Fresn* 


This  folder  TellsYou  HowTb 
MakeVbur  Idle  land  Earn  Money 


This  Is  the  day  and  age  when  you  should  make  every  foot  of  land 
produce  profits  for  you.  If  you  have  any  size  tract  ranging  from  80 
to  5,000  acres  In  the  Western  States  that  need  development  you  should* 
send  for  this  book  at  once  It  tells  you  the  way  to  develop  your  prop- 
erty through  the  use  of  Hydro-Electric  plants,  gravity  irrigation  sys- 
tems, pumping  plants,  grading,  and  buildings:  in  fact.  It 
points  out  the  various  essentials  that  are  necessary  to  make- 
your  ranch  a  producing  property. 


Uancy* 
Company. 


Now  is  the  time  to  act,  so  that  you  can  get  a  crop  from  your 
land  next  year.  It  is  a  certainty  that  crops  will  bring  good 
prices  next  year,  so  take  advantage  of  this  condition  and 
get  your  land  under  cultivation  now. 

Write  today,  stating  location  of  land  and  number  of  acres. 


iseod^ywr  Ranch  Development  Co. 

 22      Engineers  and  Contractors 

435-36-37  I.  W.  Hellman  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES 


FREE 


YOUR  SOIL  NEEDS 

Humus  and  Nitrogen  Bacteria 
MELILOTUS  INDICA  Supplies  Both 

Now  is  the  time  to  plant  It.    Buy  your  seed  from 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

620  8.  Spring  Si,,  Los  Angeles,  California 

Buy  only  Melilotus  Beed  that  has  a  quality  tag  on  each  sack.    It  protects 
you  against  the  low  germination  seed  so  general  on  the  market  this  season. 
This  seed  is  above  99  per  cent  pure  and  above  90  per  cent  germination. 


ALFALFA  HAY 

Sold  by  this  Association,  is  the  finest  that  can  be  produced.  Highest 
Quality  is  secured  by  grading  and  standardization.  Efficient  distribution 
assures  the  consumer  of  lowered  cost.    Write  for  information. 

ALFALFA  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA,  INC. 

HOME  OFFU'K:  :.•_'.">  Central  Building,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
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TO 


DECREASE 
H.  C.  L 


You  must 


INCREASE 
PRODUCTION 


Every  acje  of  your  farm 
should  be  made  to  pro- 
duce its  utmost.  This  can 
be  (tone  by  feeding  and 
strengthening  the  soil. 
It  must  be  supplied  with 
sufficient  of  the  elements 
necessary  to  produce  big 
crops. 


GOLD  BEAR 
FERTILIZERS 


Are  scientifically  manu- 
factured to  meet  Califor- 
nia soil  conditions  and 
crop  necessities.  They 
are  made  from  animal 
products  containing  the 
necessary  elements  to 
feed  your  crops. 


Send  for  our  new 
Fertilizer  Booklet 


CALIFORNIA  WILD  CLOVER. 


Western  Meat 
Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


To  the  Editor:  I  send  a  little  sam- 
ple of  a  red  clover  which  grows  nat- 
urally on  my  ranch.  I  wish  to  know 
its  correct  name  and  its  feeding 
value,  both  as  pasturage  and  for  hay 
as  compared  to  alfalfa.  Do  you  con- 
sider it  as  good  as  burr  clover  for 
dairy  cattle  and  hogs?  I  wish  \o  sow 
some  and  would  like  to  know  how 
much  seed  per  acre  to  sow  and  if  it 
requires  a  nurse  crop.  After  taking 
the  first  crop  for  hay,  could  I  get  a 
second  crop  by  irrigating?  My  land  is 
overflow  bottom  land  with  an  adobe 
and  clay  subsoil.  This  kind  of  clover 
grew  nearly  waist  high  last  spring  on 
a  piece  of  land  that  I  volunteered, 
having  wheat  on  it  last  year. — T.  J.  S., 
Geyserville. 

[Answered  by  Prof.  P.  B.  Kennedy,  University 
of  California.  | 

The  plant  which  your  correspon- 
dent sends  in  for  identification  is  one 
of  the  native  clovers,  Trifolium  mel- 
ananthum.  Too  little  credit  has  been 
given  to  the  members  of  this  genus  as 
they  occur  in  California.  There  are 
at  least  fifty  different  species  in  the 
State,  growing  under  a  great  diversity 
of  soils  and  climate. 

Some  are  perennials,  others  an- 
nuals. They  may  be  found  by  the  sea, 
in  the  woods,  in  swamps,  or  on  dry 
hillsides.  Some  prefer  sand,  while 
others  are  most  at  home  in  heavy 
adobe.  Even  the  highest  alpine 
meadows  are  not  without  them. 

The  sum  total. of  their  value  as  food 
for  stock  on  the  range  and  stubble 
pastures  must  be  very  great  as  they 
are  all  palatable  and  nutritious. 

It  has  also  occurred  to  me  many 
times  that  they  must  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  on  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  and  this  perhaps  explains  how 
we  are  able  to  grow  a  crop  of  oats 
year  after  year  on  the  same  land. 
After  the  oats  is  cut  for  hay  we  will 
find  the  stubble  teeming  with  half  a 
dozen  or  more  species  of  these  little 
clovers. 

It  is  one  of  these  that  your  corre- 
spondent wants  to  know  about.  This 
particular  one,  Trifolium  melanan- 
thum,  grows  mostly  in  damp  soil.  It 
is  an  annual  with  a  straggling  habit, 
and  will  continue  to  grow  so  long  as 
there  is  any  moisture,  even  if  grazed 
off  several  times  during  the  spring  or 
summer. 

Pound  for  pound  we  would  consider 
it  equally  as  good  as  burr  clover  or 
alfalfa  either  for  pasturage  or  hay  for 
all  classes  of  stock.  We  have  never 
seen  it  growing  anything  like  "nearly 
waist  high"  as  described  by  your 
correspondent,  and  as  the  stems  are 
very  fine  and  the  leaves  abundant,  the 
yield  under  such  circumstances  must 
be  enormous.  It  will  grow  again  if 
irrigated. 

No  seed  can  be  secured  on  the  mar- 
ket, and  so  it  would  be  necessary  to 
save  your  own  seed.  As  the  seeds  are 
very  small,  ten  pounds  per  acre  would 
be  ample.  After  the  grain  is  drilled 
in,  using  about  one-half  the  usual 
rate  of  seeding,  the  clover  should  be 
broadcasted  on  the  surface  and  very 
lightly  harrowed  or  brushed  in. 

We,  of  course,  take  it  for  granted 
that  your  desire  to  grow  this  clover  in 
preference  to  alfalfa  is  because  your 
soil  and  climate  are  not  suitable  to  al- 
falfa. It  is  just  possible,  too,  that 
you  wish  a  short  rotation. 


County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Knowlton  advises  that  Kern  County 
has  1100  acres  of  cotton.  They 
have  had  no  trouble  in  obtaining 
plenty  of  good  pickers.  The  gin  is 
running  a  capacity  of  about  10  bales 
per  day.  Under  the  supervision  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Kern 
county  is  endeavoring  to  produce  pure 
cotton  seed,  and  this  season  has  a 
nucleus  for  the  production  of  enough 
seed  for  supplying  all  of  the  valley 
district. 

The  growing  of  cotton  in  commer- 
cial quantities  in  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley is  attracting  hundreds*  of  people 
to  that  section,  many  of  whom  are 
planning  to  plant  the  coming  season. 
Comparative  figures  compiled  by  the 
California  Products  Company  indicate 
that  at  least  30,000  acres  will  be 
planted  next  season  in  the  territory 
between  Bakersfield  and  Corcoran,  as 
against  4009  acres  last  year. 


THE 

PROVEN 
STRAIN 


Wideawake  ranchers  are  buying-  Germain's  reliable, 
proven  seed. 

We  successfully  introduced  this  wonderful  type  of 
seed  in  this  section — and  we  stand  solidly  back  of  it. 
We  guarantee  it  to  be  the  true  Hairy  Peruvian 
strain.  To  insure  perfect  results  buy  only  the  proven 
Germain  variety. 

Place  orders  now  and  avoid  disappointment.  Special 
folder  containing  testimonial  letters  sent  free  upon 
request. 

For  your  protection.  Germain's  Hairy  Peruvian  Al- 
falfa Seed  is  sold  ONLY  in  sealed  and  stenciled  bags. 


9  -   *  . 


EsMbQjhrd  an 

Seeds  Plant Ca 

N.E.  Corne»« 
Sixth  *>  Main  St*. 

Opp-  P.  E.  Depot 

toa  Angeles.  Cat. 


HAVE  YOU  SEEN  THE  NEW 

Beeman  Tractor 

After  years  of  experience  this 
new  Beeman  has  been  perfected  to 
meet  California  conditions.  It  has 
an  abundance  of  power.  All  work- 
ing parts  are  specially  protected 
against  dust  and  dirt  It  is  equipped 
with  tools  that  successfully  work 
California  soil. 

PRICE  $320 

Write  for  catalog  and  other  information. 

H.  V.  CARTER  MOTOR  CO. 


724  Tan  Ness  Ave. 


San  Francisco. 


RHUBARB 


WAGNER'S 
IMPROVED 


PLANT  NOW  TrZTr^V1^ 

annually.  Splendid  results  in  six  months. 
Special  prices  for  immediate  planting.  Also 
berries  and  small  fruit,  etc.  Write  to  the 
originator.  J.  B.  WAGNEB,  Rhubarb  and 
Berry  Specialist.  Pasadena.  Calif. 


442-444  San  some  St 
San   Francisco,  Cal. 


PLANT  RICE 


If  you  would  start  right  consult  us. 
Vor  clean  scc<l  of  I  tie  ntrht  variety  we  us. 
Our  seed  is  free  from  wild  rice.  For  fur- 
ther information  consult  us.  It  Is  impor- 
tant that  you  do  so  now. 

Aggeler  &  Musser  Seed  Co. 

«20  S.  Spring  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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Crop  Growing  Without  Irrigation 


(By  Hardy  W.  Campbell,  Farm 

I  would  urge  double-disking  before 
plowing;  the  cutting  to  be  fully  three 
inches.  A  tandem  disk  is  preferable, 
hut  if  you  use  a  single  disk,  let  it  lap 
one-half  each  time  around.  Single 
disking  is  not  desirable  for  two  rea- 
sons: First — It  does  not  sufficiently 
pulverize  the  top.  Second — It  leaves 
the  surface  uneven.  It  is  preferred 
that  this  disking  be  done  when  the 
soil  is  slightly  moist,  but  in  no  case 
when  it  is  wet.  The  big  advantage 
derived  in  preceding  the  plow  with 
this  disking  is  that  you  will  be  able 
to  obtain  a  fine,  as  well  as  firm,  con- 
dition in  the  bottom  of  the  plowed 
field.  It  is  very  important  in  prepar- 
ing for  the  crop,  to  make  the  lower 
half  of  the  furrow  absolutely  fine  and 
firm ;  even  a  slight  defect  there  may 
cause  a  reduction  of  five  or  ten 
bushels  per  acre  in  the  possible  yield. 

This  lower  stratum,  or  root  bed 
should  be  fine  so  that  it  will  take  and 
hold  water  like  a  sponge,  as  it  is  na- 
ture's laboratory  where  her  various 
elements,  heat,  air,  and  water,  are 
combined,  transformed  and  promoted 
into  plant  energy.  To  carry  the  nec- 
essary high  percentage  of  water  and 
low  percentage  of  air,  this  soil  should 
be  fine  and  firm,  under  which  condi- 
tion the  warm  sun  puts  into  active 
service  millions  of  micro-organisms 
developing  the  desirable  bacteria  so 
necessary  for  that  rank,  healthy 
growth.  I.  have  seen  hundreds  of 
fields,  in  districts  of  light  rainfall, 
where  a  portion  was  well  disked  be- 
fore plowing  and  the  balance  plowed 
without  disking,  and  have  never  failed 
to  see  a  perceptible  difference  in 
favor  of  the  disked  part  where  all 
conditions  were  otherwise  equal ;  in 
fact,  I  have  seen  results — two  to  one, 
in  favor  of  having  the  under  portion 
of  the  furrow  fine  and  firm,  the  prin- 
cipal reason  being  its  increased  mois- 
ture retention. 

Sonic  Common  Mistake*. 

A  somewhat  common  idea  in  fann- 
ing without  irrigation  is  to  plow  deep 
and  then  harrow  the  surface  down 
again.  Then,  when  it  rains,  harrow 
again.  Now,  following  such  work 
with  the  average  heavy  soils  in  Cal- 
ifornia, if  you  cut  down  a  square 
cross-section  of  the  furrows  to  the 
bottom  and  remove  the  dirt  from  one 
side,  you  would  find  that  your  soil  at 
the  top  would  be  ideal  for  your  seed 
bed  at  the  bottom,  because  of  its  fine 
condition;  while  the  bottom  soil  would 
be  better  for  the  top,  because  of  its 
coarse  condition. 

The  specific  condition  above  out- 
lined is  especially  true  in  case  the 
land  is  to  be  summer-tilled  and 
planted  to  crop  the  following  fall,  be- 
cause of  the  following  detailed  rea- 
sons. 

Stored    Moisture    Should  Develop 
Plant  Food. 

The  too  common  idea  of  summer- 
fallow  is  to  simply  let  the  land  rest. 
Please  forget  this,  and  turn  your  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  getting  the 
soil  into  such  condition  that  it  will 
work  all  summer,  improving  in  its 
physical  condition,  and  increasing  the 
available  plant  food,  both  of  which 
will  add  bushels  to  your  anticipated 
crop. 

Soil  Formation  Important  Item. 

A  ioam  soil  with  a  little  sand  is  the 
easiest  soil  from  which  to  get  this 
fine  under-portion  of  the  furrow,  while 
the  adobe  is  the  hardest  or  most  par- 
ticular.   Consecuently,  it  is  vital  that 


442-411  Sansome  St 
San   Francisco,  Cal. 


Adviiior  for  Southern  Pacifle.) 

you  study  your  soil  and  observe  under 
what    moisture    condition    it  works 
best,  to  obtain  the  desired  consistency. 
Plowing. 

Plowing  should  be  done  as  much  be- 
fore the  principal  rains  as  possible, 
and  for  winter  or  spring  seeding 
should  be  five  to  six  inches  deep,  while 
plowing  for  summer-tilling  may  be 
six  to  seven  inches.  It  is  very  desir- 
able to  have  your  furrows  even  in 
width  and  depth,  mainly  to  guard 
against  any  possible  loose  places  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  furrow  after  it 
is  turned  over.  With  the  top  three 
inches  loosened  and  somewhat  fine, 
but  by  no  means  dust,  then  with  good 
even  plowing,  we  are  working  toward 
that  vital,  fine,  firm  seed  and  root  bed. 
Follow  the  Plow  with  the  Disk. 

Follow  the  plow  closely  with  the 
disk  harrow,  with  the  disk  set  practi- 
cally straight  or  one  notch  back  and 
well  weighted.  Do  not  fail  to  weight 
it,  equivalent  to  about  25  pounds  to 
each  disk  blade,  thus  forcing  the 
edge  of  the  blades  well  into,  the  fur- 
row, filling  the  open  spaces  and  set- 
tling the  looser  places. 

It  is  desirable  to  follow  the  plow 
closely  with  the  disk,  or  at  the  same 
time  when  plowing  is  done,  if  your 
power  is  sufficient. 

Now,  if  you  will  carefully  think 
over  the  whole  process,  you  will  note 
that  our  effort  is  to  obtain  a  fine  un- 
der-portion of  the  furrow  with  a 
coarse,  loose  or  open  top,  and  why  we 
are  so  earnest  on  these  points.  Do 
not  follow  with  the  harrow.  Leave 
this  coarse,  loose  top  for  the  next 
rain.  If  it  is  a  good  and  somewhat 
prolonged  rain,  you  will  observe  that 
it  will  go  down  quickly  into  the  sub- 
soil. On  its  way  down,  it  will  dis- 
solve and  more  fully  settle  our  seed 
and  root  bed.  ' 

The  Spike-Tooth  Harrow  on  .Summer- 
Tilled  hands. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  use  the  spike- 
tooth  harrow  after  the  early  winter 
rains,  unless  the  rain  is  a  very  heavy 
one,  but  as  spring,  with  its  warmer 
weather  approaches,  cultivation  should 
follow  the  rains  before  the  top  gets 
dry.  For  this  cultivation  the  spike- 
tooth  harrow  should  not  be  used  too 
freely,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  make 
the  top  too  fine.  Should  you  be  com- 
pelled to  use  the  disk,  do  not  cut  too 
too  deep;  a  three-inch  mulch  should 
be  the  limit  of  depth  during  the  spring 
months. 


WHEAT  FOR  RICH  LAND. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  rich 
irrigated  ground  on  which  I  wish  to 
sow  wheat,  but  am  afraid  of  rust  and 
too  much  straw.  Where  can  I  get 
the  Salt  Lake  Club  referred  to .  in 
your  issue  of  Dec.  13  and  how  much 
should  I  sow?— R.  B.  W.,  Porterville. 

"Salt  Lake  Club"  is  practically  un- 
known in  California.  Little  Club  has 
done  well  in  conditions  similar  to 
yours.  Defiance  wheat  is  considered 
rust-resistant  if  you  can  get  the  pure 
seed,  which  we  doubt.  Sonora  Is  the 
chief  variety  grown  in  the  rich  irri- 
gated Tulare  lake  bed.  Sow  about. 
100  pounds  per  acre  and  the  wheat 
itself  will  show  you  whether  more  or 
less  should  be  sown  for  following 
crops  on  your  land. 


IS    CHICORY    A  PEST! 

To  the  Editor:  Is  chicory  a  pest  and 
hard  to  eradicate? — W.  L.  E.,  Philo. 

It  is  not  troublesome  where  good 
cultivation  is  practiced.  It  is  a  peren- 
nial and  has  a  fleshy  root,  but  this 
does  not  survive  after  cutting  off  the 
crown  deeply. 


Fall  River  is  to  supply  water  for  an 
irrigation  district  of  16,000-  acres  in 
Shasta  county. 
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UT  THIS  DOWN  IN  YOUR  NOTE  BOOK: 

"Pacific  new  and  re-newed  pipe  saves  me  money.** 

Renewed  screw  casing  costs  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  less  than  standard  pipe. 
Large  savings  on  standard  pipe,  fittings  and  valves;  special  fittings  made  to  order. 
Pacific  Pipe  is  thoroughly  tested  and  guaranteed  for  150  pounds  working  pressure; 
asphaltum  dipped;  serves  every  purpose*    Let  us  save  you  money.  Write! 

229  Howard  St 
SAN  FRANCISCO  n 
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1 ACIFIC  PIPE  CO. 


One  reason  for  the  broad  difference 
between  producers'  and  consumers' 
prices  for  cotton  is  found  in  the  poor 


baling  which  permits  bursting  and 
wastage  on  shipboard  en  route  to 
Europe. 


RELIANCE 


Cattle  Trailers 
Tractor  Trailers 
Tight  two- wheel 
Trailers 


HEAVY 
DUTY 


TRAILERS 


Two  and 
four-wheel 
Standard 
Trailer. 


llll    TKAII.KK  WITH  KM)  Will  hi  - 


A  Trailer  for  the  Fanner's  every  hauling 
problem." 


Manufactured  by 


RELIANCE  TRAILER  &  TRUCK  CO.,  Inc. 


SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Alfalfa  Seed 


r 


Our 
Seven 
Kinds 

of 
Alfalfa 
Seed 


BOMBERSER 
SEED  COMPANY 

MOOCSIO.  £AL_ 


Seven  Different  Kinds 

There's  one  BEST  kind  of  alfalfa  seed  for  your 
particular  soil  and  moisture  conditions— and  we'll 
help  you  select  it. 

Oar  new  booklet  tells  you  what  kind 
of  alfalfa  seed  to  plant  to  get  the 
best   results   on   any   kind   of  land. 

Each  of  our  various  kinds  of  alfalfa  seed  has 
been  rrown  for  a  lonp  time  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, so  that  a  uniform  type  and  an  excellent 
quality  has  been  developed.  SEND  A  POSTAL 
FOR  THE  BOOKLET,  which  tells  you  how  to 
have  success  with  alfalfa. 


PRERGER 

MODESTO 


Lariest 
sod  Pipe 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mates the  annual  loss  by  frost  at  $75,000,000. 
It  may  hit  you  next  The  Bolton  Orchard  Heater 

Prevents  Frost  Damage 

Safest  and  surest  frost  prevention  method 
known.  Coal  and  wood  heaters  take  too  long 
to  pr»Arate  required  heat.  The  Bolton  beats 
Jack  Frost  to  it.generates  heat  rapidly,  maintains 
the  temperature  above  the  freezing  point. 
This  is  important 

Send  for  Booklet  B-l 
Tells  you  all  about  frost  prevention.  Filled 
with  valuable  information  for  the  grower. 
m  *        inipte  Hp.  W.  R.  AMES  COMPANY 

kuiptmrai  00  iw  Piofc  Cout  Sth  and  Irjrin  Streets,  Snn  Francisco,  Calif. 


Bolton  . 

ORCHARD  HEATER 


TRACTOR  PLOW  BARGAIN 

8  new  "Ground  Hog"  tractor  disc  plows  specially  designed  for  hard 
ground.  Now  at  Oakland  warehouse.  Do  not  want  to  move  them  to  our 
new  plant  at  San  Jose.  (1-4  furrow,  2-5  furrow,  3-6  furrow,  2-8  furrow.) 

Write  for  Circulars,  CALIFORNIA  PLOW  COMPANY 

140  Polhemns  Street,      SAN  JOSF       V"*™*  Spaldlng-Robbln.  Plow  Co.) 
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AGRICULTURAL  NOTES. 

Seven  carloads  of  barley  were 
shipped  recently  from  Turlock  to 
England. 

The  California  Bean  Growers"  Asso- 
ciation has  begun  upon  a  campaign 
for  more  members. 

California    stands    second    in  rice 
production  for  the  United  States,  be- 
gins beaten  only  by  Louisiana. 
I;  In  Los  Angeles  district  continued 
cold  weather  and  rains  last  week  held 
back  cauliflower  crop  and  the  expect- 
ed increase  of  supplies  for  shipment 
,  did  not  occur.  Quality  is  fair. 

In  San  Diego  County  the  estimated 
acreage  of  peas  is  fiOO  acres,  about  a 

-  third  of  which  will  produce  a  very 
small  inferior  crop  on  account  of  lack 

;>  of  proper  fertilization  and  care. 

Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  have  bought 
1289  acres  of  rich  farming  land  in  the 
northwestern  .section  of  San  Joaquin 
County    at    $300   aji    acre   for  agri- 

I  cultural  uses,  it  is  announced. 

A  Stanfslaus  farmer  offered  his 
beans  at  four  stores  in  Modesto.  He 

,  sold  at  four  cents  and  stood  around 

.  awhile.    Some  of  those  beans  were 
sold  to  his  neighbor  at  nine  cents. 
Cotton  seed  is  now  bringing  $63.50 

i  per  ton  in  the  Palo  Verde  Valley. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  season 
the  price  .of  seed  stood  for  some  time 

I  at  $47.   Later  the  price  went  up  to  $50. 

The  past  season  210  acres  of  rice 

.were  planted  near  Meridian,  Santa 
Clara  county,  from  which  an  average 
of  61   sacks  to  the  acre  were  har- 

i  vested.  The  experiment  is  regarded  as 

I  a  success. 

Sheep  owners  in  Yuba  County  have 

;.  requested  the  Government  to  make  an 

;  investigation  into  a  poisonous  com- 
position in  rice  stubble  which  is  ki II- 

\  ing  sheep  by- the  score  in  Yuba  and 
Butte  Counties. 

American  buyers  are  reported  to  be 
negotiating  with  the  German  Potash 

I  Syndicate  for  a  supply  of  German 
potash.    Indications  are  that  Germany 

'  soon  will  deliver  a  large  quantity  of 
the  fertilizer  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  Ixjs  Angeles  district  recent 
(•old  'weather  has  retarded  develop- 
ment   of  the   cabbage,   reducing  the 

[  available  mature  stock.    The  shortage 

,  has  been  augmented  by  growers  hold- 
ing for  higher  prices,  refusing  to  cut. 

t  Buyers  paid  growers  as  high  as  $70 
per  ton.  • 
The  tomato  growers  of  Merced  have 

\  organized  the  Merced  Growers'  Pack- 

I  ing  Association.  The  growers  have 
made  contracts  to  deliver  to  the  as- 
sociation not  only  their  early  toma- 
toes, but  also  other  kinds  of  vege- 

I  tables  grown  by  them,  for  packing  and 
marketing. 

The  Merced  and  Stanislaus  Sweet 
Potato  Growers'  Association,  a  non- 

1  profit,  co-operative  organization,  has 

I  been  incorporated.  The  concern  is 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing, preserving,  drying  and  mar- 

r  keting  sweet  potatoes  and  other  agri- 

■  cultural  products.  The  principal 
place  of  business  will  be  established 

1  at  Turlock. 

Luther  Burbank  has  entered  a  con- 

;  tract  with  G.  Imai,  one  of  the  leading 
silk  producers  of  Japan,  to  perfect  a 
mulberry  tree  superior  to  that  in  most 
general  use  at  present.  Burbank  said 
a  larger  leaf  of  better  quality  was  de- 
sired, and  a  tree  of  more  rapid  and 
compact  growth,  because  for  silk  pro- 
ducing purposes  it  is  cut  back  each 
year.  He  expects  to  have  the  new 
variety  ready  for  use  in  four  years. 

We  have  learned  more  about '  the 
marketing  of  our  honey  in  this  last 
year  than  in  all  the  years  that  have 

-  passed.  When  a  thousand  minds  be- 
gin concentrating  on  ways  and  means 
to  improve  the  marketing  of  their 
honey,  there  will  be  as  marked 
changes  along  this  end  of  their  busi- 
ness as  there  was  between  the  old 
box  hive  and  the  modern  hive  of  to- 
day.-Honey  Producers'  Co-operative 
Exchange. 

The  yield  of  rice  in  the  Oakdale 
district  was  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
sacks  per  acre.    Some  of  the  local 

■  growers,  as  a  result  of  their  suc- 
cess the  past  season,  are  planning  to 
double  their  acreage  next  year.  Three 
years  ago  rice  growers  in  this  district 


were  forced  to  feed  their  rice  to  the 
hogs  because  they  could  not  get  an 
offer  of  more  than  $1.70  per  hundred, 
which  was  less  than  the  cost  of  barley 
or  other"  hog  feed. 

Secretary  of  State  Frank  C.  Jordan, 
after  a  tour  of  the  Northwest  on  be- 
half of  a  movement  to  memorialize 
Congress  for  importation  of  Chinese 
agricultural  laborers,  said  he  came 
back  satisfied  that  sentiment  in  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon  favors  bringing  in 
from  the  Orient  the  help  absolutely 
necessary  to  secure  the  production  so 
essential   at  this  time. 

Six  officials  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  who  are  vis- 
iting the  cotton  fields  of  Fresno  coun- 
ty, examined  with  especial  care  the 
crop  of  Pima  cotton  which  is  being 
grown  at  the  Kearney  vineyard.  Dr. 
K.  Kellerman  and  C.  O.  Cook  of  the 
party  pronounced  the  cotton  grown 
there  to  be  of  the  very  highest  type 
in  the  United  States.  They  said: 
"Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  pres- 
ent high  price  of  cotton  will  mean  the 
planting  of  a  large  acreage  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  this  spring,  the  experts 
strongly  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
planting  only  one  variety  of  cotton  in 
any  one  district,  if  pure  strains  are 
to  be  maintained-.  Since  cotton  read- 
ily cross-pollenizes  the  planting  of 
different  varieties  in  close  proximity 
would  spell  disaster  to  the  industry. 


A  CHEAPER  FLOUR  OFFERED. 


the  United  States  Grain  Corpora- 
tion has  arranged  to  have  a  cheaper 
flour  thrown  upon  the  domestic  mar- 
ket. This  flour  is  the  export  grade 
and  in  California  is  made  of  straight 
California  wheat.  The  loaf  made  of 
this  flour  is  not  so  white  as  the  bread 
made  of  high  patent,  but  as  a  food,  it 
is  considered  just  as  palatable  and 
nutritious. 

The  mills  have  consented  to  co-op- 
erate in  the  distribution  on  a  basis 
which  will  allow  a  49-lb.  sack  to  sell 
at  $3.00,  a  24  -lb.  sack  to  sell  at 
$1.55  and  a  10-lb.  sack  to  sell  at  65 
cents. 

All  stores  and  retailers  may  obtain 
a  supply  by  applying  to  the  mills  and 
agreeing  to  sell  at  the  prescribed 
prices. 


442-444  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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—a  crop  that  is 
sure  to  pay 

Right  now  is  the  time  to 
get  onion  seed  because  the 
time  of  planting  is  at  hand. 
And  remember:  C.C.Morse 
&  Co.  are  onion  seed  specialists.  You  can 
rely  on  Morse's  seeds  to  grow  and  produce; 
true  strain,  soil-tested !  Here  are  three  va- 
rieties we  particularly  recommend: 


Australian  Brown, 
a  very  early,  hardy 
variety;  does  well 
in  California. Should 
be  planted  early  on 
low,  wet  ground. 
Skin  is  thick;  color 
a  rich  brown.  Keeps 
late  into  the  spring 
without  sprouting 
or  shriveling.  Price: 
$2.00  lb.;  in  5  lb. 
lots,  $1.50  per  lb. 


Ohio  Yellow  Globe 
is  the  best  of  the  yel- 
low varieties.  Skin 
is  bright,  glossy  or- 
ange-yellow;  the 
flesh  is  white  and 
fine-grained.  Bulbs 
are  remarkably  uni- 
form in  size  and 
shape;  stand  ship- 
ping well.  Price: 
$2.50  lb.;  in  5  lb. 
lots,  $2.10  per  lb. 


Ohio 

Yellow 

Globe 


Yellow  Danvers  is 
the  best  known  of 
the  yellow  flat  on- 
ions; extra  hardy 
and  a  heavy  yielder. 
Bright  orange  yel- 
low ;  flesh  white  and 
firm.  A  standard 
market  variety. 
Price:  $2.25  lb;  in 
5  lb.  lots,  $1.75  lb. 

Order  all  your  seeds  from  Morse  at  once  and  make  ready  for  planting.  Write  to- 
day for  quantity  quotations  on  the  seeds  you  need.  Write  today  for  the  1 920  Gar- 
den guide,  a  practical  manual  of  Pacific  Coast  planting.  It  will  help  you— and  it's 
free.  A  post  card  mailed  today  brings  it. 

C.C.MORSE &CO. 

Operators  of  the  World's  Largest  Seed  Farms 
731  Front  Street,San  Francuco  ^^IZT^^ 
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THE 


BEAVER 


PORTABLE 

GASOLINE  DRAG  SAW 


Will  Do  Ten  Men's  Work  at  the  Cost  of 
Only  One-quarter  of  One  Man's  Wages 


HARRON,  RICKARD  &  McCONE 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
LOS  ANGELES 
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Mechanical  Power  on  the  Farm 


FEDERAL  AID  FOE  MOTOR  TBUCK 
HIGHWAYS. 


Delayed  in  its  program  of  good  roads 
construction  by  the  war  and  confront- 
ed at  the  end  of  that  period  by  a  con- 
dition of  badly  run-down  highways, 
the  Federal  Government,  co-operating 
with  the  highway  departments  of  the 
several  States,  has  resumed  the  vigor- 
ous prosecution  of  the  work,  and, 
says  David  ¥.  Houston,  Secretary  ol 
Agriculture,  there  i"s  now  no  special 
obstacle  to  the  construction,  in  the  dif- 
ferent States  of  the  Union,  of  those 
roads  which  serve  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic needs.  In  his  annual  report, 
Secretary-Houston  says: 

"Good  roads  are  essential  to  the 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  urban 
and  rural  communities  alike.  They 
are  prerequisite  for  the  orderly  and 
systematic  marketing  of  farm  pro- 
ducts, for  the  establishment  of  satis- 
factory rural  schools,  and  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  richer  and  more  at- 
tractive rural  life.  Recognizing  these 
facts,  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
aid  road  act  in  1916,  inaugurated  a 
policy  of  direct  financial  participation 
in  road  building  operation  in  the  vari- 
ous States.  This  act  approprfated 
$75,000,000,  to  be  matched  by  an 
equal  amount  from  the  States,  for 
the  construction  of  rural  post  roads 
over  a  period  of  five  years,  and  $10,- 
000,000— $1,000,000  a  year  for  10  years 
— for  roads  within  or  partly  within 
the  national  forests.  It  required  each 
State  to  have  a  responsible  central 
highway  commission  with  the  requi- 
site powers  and  funds.  All  the  States 
have  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
act,  although  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  enact  additional  legislation, 
or  to  amend  their  constitutions;  to 
provide  sufficient  funds  to  match  the 
Federal  apportionment;  and  to 
strengthen  existing  central  highway 
bodies  or  to  create  new  agencies. 

"When  these  preliminary  steps  had 
been  practically  completed  and  the 
department  and  the  States  were  about 
ready  to  proceed  vigorously  with  the 
actual  construction  of  roads,  the 
United  States  entered  the  war.  It 
soon  became  necessary  greatly  to  cur- 
tail highway  building  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  securing  transportation, 
construction  materials,  and  the  requi- 
site services.  After  the  armistice  was 
signed,  arrangements  promptly  were 
mad?  for  the  active  resumption  and 
vigorous  prosecution  of  road  work  in 
all  sections  of  the  country,  not  only 
with  a  vfew  to  repair  the  damage 
wrought  by  the  heavy  traffic  forced 
upon  our  highways  during  the  war, 
when  maintenance  operations  were 
seriously  interfered  with,  but  also  to 
provide  adequate  transportation  facil- 
ities to  serve  the  increased  needs  of 
agriculture  and  industry.  Recogniz- 
ing also  that  road-building  activities 
would  furnish  suitable  employment  for 
many  unemployed  men  during  the  pe- 
riod of  transition  from  war  to  peace, 
the  Congress  at  its  last  session,  ac- 
cepting the  recommendation  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  appropri- 
ated $209,000,000,  in  addition  to  the 
$85,000,000  provided  by  the  original 
act.  for  the  extension  of  road  construc- 
tion in  co-operation  with  the  States, 
and  also  made  some  important  amend- 
ments to  the  act.  The  definition  of 
the  kind  of  roads  that  can  be  con- 
structed was  greatly  broadened  and 
the  limitation  on  the  Federal  contri- 
bution for  any  one  road  was  increased 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000  a  mile.  These 
amendments  have  greatly  facilitated 
consideration  of  and  action  upon  the 
road  projects  submitted  by  the  State 
highway  commissfons.  There  is  now 
no  special  obstacle  to  the  construction, 
in  the  different  States  of  the  Union, 
of  the  roads  which  serve  the  greatest 
economic  needs." 


NEARLY  I'.ooo  UTILITIES. 

The  annual  report  of  the  State  Rail- 
road Commission  recently  issued,  tells 
of  the  filing  with  the  commission  of 
annual  reports  of  819  public  utilities. 
These  reports  cover  the  financial  activ- 
ities of  62  steam  railroads,  34  electric 


railroads,  2  express  companies,  25 
water  carriers,  75  electric  companies, 
27  gas  companies,  13  gas  and  electric 
companies,  109  telephone  companies, 
3  telegraph  companies,  7  telephone 
and  telegraph  companies,  306  water 
companies,  142  warehousemen  and  14 
wharfingers.  Of  the  819  utilities  96 
were  new  public  utilities.  In  addi- 
tion there  are  about  1,000  auto  trans- 
portation utilities  under  the  commis- 
sion's jurisdiction. 


TBACTOBS    FOB  YINEYABD 
SUBSOILING. 

One  reason  some  vineyardists  do 
not  buy  tractors  is  that  they  have  not 
left  space  to  turn  at  the  ends  of  the 
rows  and  so  it  is  necessary  to  use  a 
team.  Sometimes  it  works  the  other 
way,  particularly  since  we  are  learn- 
ing how  to  do  things,  such  as  sub- 
soiling  vineyards  and  orchards.  A 
tractor  can  pull  a  subsoiler  and  make 
turns  with  it  as  easily  as  it  can  oper- 
ate with  a  plow,  but  it  would  take 
such  a  long  string  of  horses  to  pull  a 
subsoiler  that  they  would  usually 
have  to  telescope  into  one  another 
when  it  came  to  turning  in  most  vine- 
yards. And  yet,  if  a  vineyard  is  bet- 
ter for  subsoiling.  what  can  be  done 
about  it  if  a  tractor  is  not  used?  Mod- 
ern methods  demand  right  soil  meth- 
ods. 

On  the  Pinkham-McKevitt  ranch 
near  Exeter,  a  12-20  orchard  tractor 
has  been  used  very  successfully  for 
subsoiling  on  a  mature  vineyard 
planted  on  former  hogwallow  land, 
which  is  always  underlaid  by  hard- 
pan.  As  the  outfit  went  along  one 
could  feel  the  subsoiler  tremble  as  it 
went  through  the  hardpan,  some 
chunks  of  which  were  torn  loose  as 
big  as  a  man  could  lift.  Naturally, 
such  hardpan  in  its  natural  condition 
could  not  be  broken  with  such  a  small 
tractor,  but  it  had  been  weakened  by 
irrigation  and  the  action  of  roots,  also 
some  dynamiting  had  been  done.  The 
benefits  to  the  soil  of  breaking  up 
such  hardpan  and  the  plowsole  above 
it  will  be  very  evident. 

The  tractor  self-evidently  was  not 
strong  enough  to  do  heavy  work  like 
this  all  at  once,  as  the  subsoiling  was 
done  at  a  depth  of  24  to  26  inches,  so 
the  method  used  was  to  set  it  down 
about  half-way  and  break  up  the 
ground  that  far  down  and  later  come 
along  in  the  same  track  with  the 
standard  set  full  depth.  In  this  way 
only  12  to  14  inches  raw  earth  had  to 
be  broken  at  once.  A  much  larger 
tractor  could  have  done  the  work  in 
one  trip,  but  it  would  not  be  so  con- 
venient in  turning.  This  machine 
could  have  made  it  in  one  trip,  too,  by- 
going  in  low,  but  it  was  better  to 
make  two  trips  with  it. 

This  tractor  has  also  been  used  for 
leveling  and  has  given  great  satisfac- 
tion. By  putting  a  tractor  to  this  use 
on  a  ranch,  many  more  days'  work  a 
vear  can  be  gotten  out  of  it.  It  moved 
far  more  dirt  than  two  four-horse 
teams  and  used  only  approximately  12 
gallons  of  distillate  and  one  gallon  of 
oil  a  day.  Two  men  were  used  in 
scraping,  though  with  some  outfits 
one  man  can  operate  both  tractor  and 
scraper. 

Although  on  many  large  fruit 
ranches  where  tractors  do  the  heavy 
work  horses  are  used  for  furrowing 
out  for  irrigation,  this  tactor  is  used 
for  that  purpose  here.  The  depth  of 
furrows  might  be  the  same  in  each 
instances,  but  the  tractor  moved  along 
so  rapidly  and  steadily  that  it  gave 
entire  satisfaction. 


('ALIFORM  A  ELECTBIC 
DEVELOPMENT. 

"California  public  utilities,  both 
from  an  operating  and  financial  point 
of  view,  present  an  outlook  that,  we 
believe,  reflects  favorably  the  work  of 
the  Commission,"  is  the  statement  of 
the  State  Railroad  Commission  in  ref- 
erence to  the  figures  compiled  by  its 
experts  for  the  annual  report.  Point- 
ing out  that  the  utilities  are  going  for- 
ward with  development  and  construc- 


tion work  to  meet  the  growing  needs 
of  the  State,  the  Commission  says: 

"Hydro-electric  companies  have 
started  new  plants  which  will  entail 
an  expenditure  of  more  than  $25,000,- 
000.  The  construction  work  is  being 
actively  carried  on  and  some  plants 
will  be  in  operation  in  1920  and  others 
in  1921.  While  an  expenditure  of 
$25,000,000  may  seem  large,  we  are 
satisfied  that  it  will  not  result  in  an 
over-production  of  hydro-electric  en- 
ergy. It  will  permit  the  suspension  of 
the  more  costly  generating  of  electric 
energy  by  steam  plants,  results  in  the 
saving  of  2.000,000  to  2,500,000  barrels 


of  fuel  oil  and  a  material  reduction  in 
operating  costs,  all  tending  towards  a 
development  that  ultimately  will  bring 
to  the  rate  payer  a  maximum  of  ser- 
vice at  a  minimum  of  cost,  the  real 
aim  of  utility  regulation." 


A  successful  tractor  user  says  it  is 
a  big  mistake  to  wait  until  bearings^ 
get  loose.  He  tests  the  end  bearings 
occasionally  by  having  a  man  jiggle  a 
bar  under  the  fly  wheel  at  the  rear 
and  the  fan  pulley  in  front,  while  the 
operator  keeps  his  fingers  where  the 
crankshaft  emerges  from  the  crank 
case. 


Every  Farmer's  Truck  and  Automobile 
Should  Be  Trailerized. 

UTILITY  TRAILERS 

Will   save  you   50  per  cent  hauling  costs. 
LOS  ANGELES  TRAILER  COMPANY 


1228  Palmetto  St., 

UTILITY 
TYLERS 


Los  Angeles 


Write  for  Catalog 


Model  O  2- Wheel  Trailer 
*  loaded  with  14  cases  of  eggs. 
Capacity  1000  lbs.  Body 
4x6  feet. 


Test  Special" 

The  Best  Rubber  Belt  Made 

USE  THIS  COUPON— MAIL  TODAY 


Xrw  York  Bflltlnr  and  Packing  Co. 

M9  Mission  St.,  Ran  Franciwo. 

Send  me  samples  of  Belting:  that  yon  will 
guarantee  to  give  satisfactory  service  on  my 
work,  and  quote  prices  delivered  at 


Home  Power  Diameter  in  Inches 

Elec.  Motor   Driven  Pulley  

Steam  Engine  Driving  Pulley  

Gas  Engine   

Kind  of  Drive" 

Cross  Straight  Perpendicular  .... 

Width  of  Belt   Ply  

Distance  between  centers  of  Pulleys  

Rev.  per  minute  of  Driving  Pulley  

Kind  of  Machinery  Driven   

My  dealer's  name  

My  name   

Address   


Strength 

"Caterpillar"  Tractors  are 
famous  for  strength — stamina, 
power,  durability,  almost  be- 
yond belief.  It's  the  Holt 
method  of  construction  and 
tractor  experience  plus  Holt 
design  and  workmanship.  Buy 
the  tractor  of  absolute  proven 
reliability.  Send  for  catalog 
411. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Stockton,  Ca!.,  Peoria,  111.,  Los  Angeles.  C*l. 
Portland.  Ore.,  Spokane.  Wash. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Reft s  r.  .i  on 


December  27,  1919 


U ICMOVING  ORCHARD  TREES  EAST. 

After  Wells  McGrady  and  Wm. 
Jones  of  Santa  Clara  county  had 
grubbed  out  .half  a  dozen  cypress 
trees,  it  made  them  tired  to  look  at  a 
big  one  still  remaining.  So  they  bored 
a  hole  slanting  to  the  center  beneath 
the  big  tree's  crown  and  shot  a  small 
piece  of  dynamite  there.  That  made 
a  hole  which  permitted  them  to  drop 
a  bundle  of  ten  sticks  where  they 
would  lift  the  tree.  They  were  shot 
with  fuse  and  they  sure  lifted  the 
tree,  making  a  hole  big  enough  for  a 
team  of  horses.  'Twas  a  lot  easier 
and  quicker  and  cheaper  than  grub- 
bing. 

Mr.  Jones'  prune  trees  had  perhaps 
not  received  proper  care  all  their 
lives.  Anyhow  they  were  set  over  a 
hardpan.  Here  and  there  throughout 
the  orchard  a  tree  died  or  was  going 
to  die  two  years  ago  when  Mr.  Jones 
undertook  to  improve  the  orchard. 
About  125  that  needed  replacement 
were  dynamited  out  in  the  fall  and 
new  trees  were  planted  in  the  same 
holes  during  the  winter.  It  was  found 
in  replanting  that  the  dirt  had  not 
yet  settled  enough  and  there  were 
great  air  spaces  underneath.  Water 
and  tamping  filled  these,  and  the  new 
trees  were  not  hampered  by  the  hard 
layer,  which  had  been  well  broken 
Ihrough.  They  are  doing  well  now 
though  they  have  had  no  irrigation 
in  these  dry  years. 

The  auger  is  about  five  feet  long 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter. 
This  is  sufficient  to  place  a  stick  of 
25  per  cent  dynamite  under  each  tree 
and  low  enough  down  to  break  the 
hard  layer.  Some  trees  needed  two 
sticks;  but  less  would  be  used  if  it 
were  placed  as  close  as  possible  under 
the  crowns  so  it  would  exert  full 
force  on  the  tree. 
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HOW  BIG  A  PULLEY  TO  USE. 


To  the  Editor:  How  do  you  figure 
the  size  of  belt  wheels  for  various 
machines.  Say  the  engine  runs  1200 
revolutions  per  minute  and  the  ma- 
chine should  run  3000  r.p.m.  If  the 
engine  pultey  is  10  inches  in  diameter, 
how  big  should  the  machine  pulley 
be?  Please  give  us  a  formula  to  use 
on  any  machine.— M.  P.,  El  Centro. 

Let  D  equal  the  diameter  of  the 
drive  pulley  (on  the  engine)  and  d 
equal  the  diameter  of  the  driven 
pulley  (on  the  machine).  Let  S  equal 
speed  of  the  engine  pulley  and  s  equal 
speed  of  the  machine  pulley  in  revolu- 
tions per  minute.  Then  D  multiplied 
by  S  equals  d  multiplied  by  s.  Sub- 
stituting your  figures  for  our  letters, 
10  multiplied  by  1200  equals  d  multi- 
plied by  3000.  Divide  both  sides  of 
the  equation  by  3,000  and  we  find  that 
d  equals  4.  Therefore  the  diameter  of 
your  driven  pulley  should  be  four 
inches. 


SI  HSOILEI)  FOR  POTATOES. 


Potatoes  were  yielding  about  30 
sacks  per  acre  for  Geo.  Trapp  of 
Los  Angeles  County,  while  neighbors 
around  him  were  getting  more  than 
three  times  as  much.  To  make  them 
produce  better,  Mr.  Trapp  last  fall 
hitched  a  20-35  tractor  to  a  three- 
standard  subsoiler  and  broke  up  the 
hardpan  on  about  30  acres,  loosening 
the  dirt  about  24  inches  deep  by  cuts 
20  inches  apart,  according  to  C.  J. 
Webb,  who  drove  the  machine.  It 
took  three  days  to  subsoil  the  30 
acres,  using  20  to  25  gallons  of  dis- 
tillate per  ten  hours.  After  this  the 
soil  took  twice  as  much  water;  and 
doubtless  the  admission  of  air  and 
water  under  the  plowpan  will  permit 
bacterial  action  to  make  more  plant 
food  available  for  the  roots  which  will 
be  nermitted  to  get  to  it. 


BELT  HORSEPOWER  OF  TRACTOR. 


To  the  Editor:  What  relative  horse- 
power can  be  expected  from  a  tractor 
rated  8-16  for  running  machinery  at 
hif,h  speed  from  belt.,  compared  with 
a  12  horsepower  stationary  gas  en- 
gine.— W.  L.  E.,  Philo. 

If  the  tractor  manufacturer  has 
given  you  a  correct  rating  and  if  the 
engine  is  in  normal  good  candition, 
it  develops  16  horsepower  on  the  belt, 
which  is  a  third  more  than  the  sta- 


tionary engine,  if  the  latter  is  cor- 
rectly rated.  For  high  speed  machim 
ery  you  will  have  to  use  belt  wheels 
of  diameter  proportionate  to  the 
speeds  of  the  engine  and  machine. 


RAIX  DROPS  OX  THE  WINDSHIELD. 

Twas  a  nerve-racking  drive  through 
the  showers  on  a  black  night.  Every 
machine  we  met  blurred  the  whole 
road  with  its  light  in  a  way  that  w« 
had  never  experienced  before.  Never 
had  the  whole  road  been  so  obliterated 
from  sight  by  the  electric  lamps  hang- 
ing over  bridges  and  curves  and  cross- 
ings. After  fifty  or  sixty  miles  of 
this,  the  rain  drops  on  the  windshield 
were  rubbed  so  they  ran  down  freely. 
Then  the  driving  was  easy  and  the 
lights  had  no  more  blinding  effect 
than  on  any  night.  The  globular 
shape  of  the  rain  drops  clinging  to 
the  glass  had  scattered  the  rays  of 
light  from  approaching  machines  so 
that  they  blinded  our  eyes.  Don't  let 
rain  drops  cling  to  the  windshield  at 
night. 


Produced  Cheapest  by 
LAYNEfc  BOWLER  PUMW 

For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century 
Layne  &  Bowler  en- 
gineers have  studied 
the  irrigator's  need. 
This  long  experience 
is  reflected  in  the 
new  models  now 
available. 

Write  for  Folder  Xo.  25 


LAYNE  i  BOWLER 
CORPORATION 

900  Santa  Fe  Are, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Dealers 
In 

PAPER 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

37-48  First  St.,  San  Francisco 
Blake,  Moffitt  St  Towne,  Lob  Angeles 
Blake,  McFall  Co.,      Portland,  Ore. 


£l?pi±Motor 


PVdS«  * 

25  Horsepower 


One  Manpower  =  1/6  H.P. 


Pumping  1,000  Gallons  per  Minute 


This  installation  of  a  Vertical  GE  Motor  connected  to 
a  Deep-Well  Turbine  Pump  is  operating  at  1150  R.  P.  M. 
and  pumps  1000  gallons  per  minute  from  a  well  50  ft. 
deep  and  12  inches  in  diameter. 

This  one  pump  installed  on  a  ranch  at  Santa  Clara, 
Calif.,  is  of  ample  capacity  to  irrigate  40  acres  of  prunes 
and  in  fact  could  easily  supply  50  to  60  acres. 

When  selecting  motors  it  is  always  well  to  remember 
cost  is  not  price  in  the  beginning,  but  cost  in  the  long  run. 

The  electric  way  is  the  modern  way — the  proven  eco- 
nomical way. 


General  Electric  Company 


Los  Angeles  Office : 
Corporation  Bldg. 


San  Francisco  Office 
Rialto  Bldg. 


GARDEN  TOOL 


The  celebrated  "IRON  AGE"  Quality  Line— 
a  plow,  seeder  or  cultivator  for  every  purpose. 
Complete,  finely  Illustrated  catalog  free. 
Write  today. 

IKON  AGE  Tools  are  Low  in  Price,  and  the 
Best  Quality.    Look  tliera  over  when  in 

ARNOTT  &  COMPANY.  Inc. 

112  S.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Armeies 


Stop  Wasting  Money  On  Your  Stump  Land 

Turn  It  Into  Dollars 


"*£>**.,»-*-'—  v.. 

GRASP  the  OPPORTUNITY  and  put  DOLLARS  in  your  pocket  by  clearing 
stump  land.  Stump  land  was  never  ho  valuable  as  it  is  TODAY.  The 
"K"  Stump  Puller  will  do  the  work'  in  less  time  and  the  least  expense. 
One  man  or  woman  with  a  "K"  can  outpull  16  large  horses.  One  person 
single-handed  can  pull  from  50  to  150  stumps  per  day 


'^9^  HAND  POWER. 

Id^SiumpPulIer 


freight,  without  cable,  171  pounds 


jNo  stump 
too  big 
for  the 
"K" 


works  by  leverage — same  principle  as  a  iack— one  man  can  lid  or  pull  48  Ions  alone .  Work' 
easy  as  towing  a  boat.  Worts  on  hillsides  or  marshes  where  hones  cannot  operate.  Mas 
2  speeds  ana  weighs  I  7  I  pounds.  Made  ol  the  best  steel.  Absolutely  guaranteed  against 
breakage.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Government  officials.    Highest  bank  relerences. 

THE  FITZPATRICK  PRODUCTS  CORPJ 

Bos  12,    99  John  St..  New  York     Pac.  Coaat  OHic.  182  FilrkSt.  Saa  Fruciac*.  C.L 
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Is  Dairying  on  Increase  in  California? 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


We  hear  before  us  the  figures  on  the 
dairy  industry  in  California  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1918 
and  1919.  On  the  whole  we  can  an- 
swer the  above  question  in  the  affir- 
mation without  chance  of  denial.  The 
number  of  pounds  of  butter  produced 
last  year  was  greater  by  two  million 
pounds  than  in  the  year  immediately 
previous  and  cheese  increased  almost 
exactly  the  same  amount.  The  per- 
centage of  increase,  however,  was 
much  greater  in  cheese  than  in  butter 
as  butter  only  increased  3.4  per  cent 
while  the  cheese  total  was  over  18 
per  cent  greater  in  1919  than  in  1918. 

Why  cheese  should  have  increased 
more  or  a  larger  percentage  must  be 
due  to  a  btter  price  to  be  obtained  for 
the  "trap  bait"  than  for  the  biscuit 
lubricant.  We  find,  however,  when  we 
come  to  compare  the  prices  of  butter 
and  cheese  month  by  month  through- 
out the  two  years  that  it  is  not  until 
the  last  part  of  1919  that  the  price  of 
cheese  crept  up  on  that  of  butter. 
During  the  months  of  July,  August 
and  September  cheese  was  somewhat 
more  than  half  the  price  of  butter, 
but  throughout  the  other  21  months 
it  ran  along  just  about  half  the  price 
of  butter.  When  butter  rose  a  point 
cheese  would  respond  with  a  half,  and 
when  one  went  down  the  other  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  it  seems  that  the  "trap 
bait"  took  a  majority  of  the  tricks. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  rather 
difficult  to  explain  from  our  point  of 
view.  Many  of  us  are  fond  of  cheese, 
but  the  retail  price  has  been  so  high 
that  we  could  not  afford  to  buy  it  as  a 
regular  article  of  diet,  but  considered 
it  a  luxury.  Butter  on  the  other  hand 
we  look  upon  as  a  necessity  and  must 
have  on  our  tables  at  all  times.  The 
question  seems  hard  to  answer  when 
viewed  in  this  way.  Cheese,  the  lux- 
ury, increasing  18  per  cent  in  volume 
in  one  year  and  butter,  the  necessity, 
only  3.4  per  cent. 

The  best  we  can  do  is  to  advance  a 
theory.  Butter  had  competition  while 
cheese  had  not.  Some  will  say  that 
the  competition  in  the  butter  was  not 
very  strong  because  oleomargarine  is 
not  used  on  many  tables  when  the 
whole  is  considered.  That  perhaps  is 
true,  but  the  place  of  butter  has  been 
usurped  by  many  other  things  than 
the  oleos — peanut  butter  and  other 
preparations  of  like  nature;  corn  oil, 
cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil  and  combin- 
ations of  vegetable  oils  and  animal 
fats  that  are  used  for  shortening  and 
other  ways  in  cooking  that  the  house-* 
wife  in  times  past  thought  nothing  so 
good  as  butter.  We  think  she  was 
right,  too.  but  the  substitute  will  an- 
swer and  is  cheaper  therefore  in  these 
times  of  H.  C.  L.  butter  is  saved 
for  the  table.  It  is  saved  for 
the  table  not  altogether  by  the  house- 
wife, but  by  the  baker  and  confec- 
tioner who  found  the  substitutes  for 
butter  cheaper  and  for  99  per  cent  of 
their  trade  answer  just  as  well. 

Therefore,  when  butter  found  its 
place  partly  taken,  it  calmly  stepped 
from  the  cream  separator  to  the  cheese 
vat,  and  instead  of  being  used  as  a 
lubricant  for  17-cent  bread,  became 
the  appetizing  partially  digested  food 
that  is  known  in  various  forms  but 
for  all  that  is  cheese.  As  long  as  the 
price  of  the  cheese  remained  where  it 
did,  and  it  even  gained,  the  milk  con- 
tinued to  be  enamoured  by  the  cheese 
vat  and  forsook  his  former  dizzy  com- 
panion, the  cream  separator. 

Some  will  ask,  "But  nas  not  cheese 
had  competition  also?"  Hardly.  No 
one  has  as  yet,  to  the  writer's  knowl- 
edge, at  least,  found  a  substitute  for 
cheese.  To  be  sure,  we  have  a  substi- 
tute for  the  genuine  Swiss  cheese 
manufactured  from  goats'  milk  in  the 
imitation  made  from  cows'  milk.  It 
is  a  very  good  imitation,  too — so  good, 
in  fact,  that  many  never  have  tasted 
the  genuine  article.  The  Cheddar 
cheese  that  we  all  know  so  well  has 
seldom  been  imitated  although  years 
ago  in  the  great  dairy  regions  tribu- 
tary to  Chicago,  Miss  Butter  under- 
took to  sneak  out  of  the  cheese  vat  by 
the  connivance  of  her  then  new  at- 
traction, the  cream  separator,  and 
leave  in  her  stead  a  lard  compound, 


and  the  cheese  resulting  from  this 
combination  of  skim-milk  and  "Neu- 
tral oil"  was  known  as  "filled  cheese." 
The  practice  was  soon  forbidden  by 
law  although  the  product  was  not  dis- 
tasteful to  many  cheese  lovers. 

A  few  words  more  on  this  subject 
of  competition  before  we  leave  it  for 
the  drier  and  not  so  malodorous  fields 
of  statistics.  "Who  do  you  think  has 
ever  been  able  to  find  a  substitute  for 
Limburger  cheese?  It  certainly  would 
be  a  brave  man  who  would  make  the 
attempt  for  he  might  find  a  combina- 
tion that  would  equal  the  most  dan- 
gerous gas  used  in  the  late  war.  Brick 
cheese  also  would  not  be  easy  to  imi- 
tate. Neither  would  Brie,  Camembert, 
Stilton,  Edam,  Roquefort,  or  any  of 
the  numerous  and  delicate  flavored 
milk  coagulations  of  which  many 
people  are  fond  and  are  willing  to  pay 
a  high  price  (or. 

There  are  other  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject that  show  the  inroads  of  the  but- 
ter substitutes.  From  1910  to  1916  the 
production  of  butter  steadily  increased 
from  46  million  pounds  to  70  million 
pounds,  then  fell  to  a  little  over  60 
million  pounds  in  1918,  and  now  has 
increased  again  to  about  62%  million 
pounds  vearlv 

Cheese  on  the  other  hand  started  in 
1910  and  1911  with  somewhat  over  4% 
million  pounds  and  has  gradually 
climbed  until  the  past  year  it  made  a 
big  jump  of  almost  2  million  pounds 
in  one  year,  because  people  would 
have  a  certain  amount  of  it  and  could 
pay  the  price.  They  could  use  a  sub- 
stitute for  butter  in  some  cases  and 
the  butter  could  be  made  into  cheese 
profitably,  which  therefore  was  done. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  the  reason  for  the 
higher  percentage  of  increase  in 
cheese,  but  it  certainly  looks  possible. 


CALIFORNIA  DAIRYING  GOES  OVER  THE  TOP. 


The  statistics  following  have  been 
furnished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
the  Dairy  Bureau  of  the  California 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Butter  Produced  During  Years  Ending  Septem- 


ber 30,  1918 


Alameda  

Amador   

Butte    1 

Calaveras   

Colusa   

CoDtra  Costa   

Del  Norte   

El  Dorado   

Fresno   ,  .  3 

Glenn    1 

Humboldt   5 

Imperial    .  .*   5 

Inyo   

Kern   

Kings    4 

Lake   

Lassen   

Los  Angeles   

Madera   

Marin    2 

Mendocino   

Merced    4 

Modoc   

Mono   

Monterey   

Napa   

Nevada   

Placer    ■ 

Plumas   

Riverside  

Sacramento    1 

San  Benito   

San  Bernardino   

San  Diego   

San  Francisco   

San   Joaquin    1 

San  Luis  Obispo   1, 

San  Mateo   

Santa  Barbara  

Santa  Clara   

Santa  Cruz   

Shasta   

Sierra   

Siskiyou    1 

Solano   

Sonoma    2 

StanislanB    8 

Sutter   

Tehama   

Tulare    5 

Yolo   

Yuba   


-1919. 

1918 
pounds 
315.472 
84.618 
476.721 
79.433 
694.752 
385.659 
829.207 
182.189 
424.264 
255.099 
717.406 
154.808 
275.23(1 
922.335 
586.918 
6.000 
331.746 
39.551 
376.284 
Mid  v:i 
320.626 
094.433 
188.014 
1,000 
607.204 
146.480 
133.132 
32.389 
76.658 
59. 626 
082.340 
:4ti.994 
23.043 
161.269 

463.564 
712.394 
154.031 
358.183 
206.96S 
166.828 
62.773 
167.029 
511.999 
487,300 
780.826 
023.788 
656.041 
404.729 
100.155 
918.783 
160.984 


1919 
pounds 
1.079,352 
13.493 
1.042.122 

172.073 

491.180 

577.332 
1.200,187 

201.330 
3.225.042 

875.508 
5  906.635 
5.196.648 

264.138 

849.723 
4.729.244 
52.111 

226.380 
68.937 
54.303 
3.658.580 

700.566 
3,463.603 

146.994 


553.345 
359.090 
145.043 

270.677 
43.000 


920.840 
234,906 
2.230 
206.938 
a68.987 
1.682.393 
2  020.940 
■  350.416 
343.274 
308  482 
353.491 
78,546 
129,730 
711.137 
731.610 
3.631.696 
7.846.382 
665.284 
373.462 
4,727,314 
1,075.358 
220.107 


IM'TTEK    AND    CHEESE    PRICKS    FOR  10 
YEARN. 

The  lollowing  are  the  'average  prices  of 
butter  and  rtiecoe.  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
ten  years  ending  Sept.  30.  1919. 


Butter 
,  cents 

1910    31.30 

1911   »   28  00 

1912  30.77 

1913    32.12 

1914   27.61 

1916   _  28.70 

1916  ,   '   27.39 

1917    37.07 

1918    46.07 

1919    66.66 


Cheete 
cents 
16.60 
14.50 
15.46 
16.06 
15.70 
14.10 
15.64 
19.78 
23.38 
28.75 


STATE'S    BITTER    PRODUCTION    FOR  10 
YEARS. 

The  following  Is  the  butter  production  for 
the  last  ten  years  as  reported  by  producers: 

1910   45.989.140 

1911   „   50,330.736 

1912   ,   54.940.886 

1913   -.   66.642.709 

1914    69.286.460 

1915  '  ,   67.649.400 

1916   :   70.030.174 

1917    68.373.021 

1918   60.368.595 

1919   •   62.449.004 


STATE'S    CHEESE    PRODUCTION     FOR  10 
YEARS. 

The  following  is  the  cheese  production 
the  last  ten  years: 

1910    4,648 

1911   4.040 

1912    4.78£ 

1913    5.600 

1914    6.016 

1915    6.249 

1916   f.   7  746 

1917   9i236 

1918   i   9.795 

1919    11.600 


for 

.348 
1.491 
i.617 
1.972 
.815 

124 
663 
974 
138 


WNUAL  VALUE  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS — 
1919. 

Butter,  62,449.004  pounds   i34.747.983 

Cheese,  11.600.138  pounds    3,335.040 

Condensed,   evaporated    and  pow- 
dered milk,  74.901.238  Ibe..  .  .  10,111,667 

Casein.  2.963.786  pounds    400.108 

Milk  sugar.  1.907.174  pounds  . . .  685,683 
Market  milk,  cream  and  ice  cream  22.484.000 

Calves  produced  on  dairies   1.500.000 

Skimmilk  and  buttermilk    1. 250.00(1 


60.358.595  62.449.004 


Total  value  dairy  products  1918  *64.42H.o.r>H 

•74,615.381 


WHY  CHESTER 
WHITES  1 

The  kind  of  hog 
that  is  always  ready 
for  market  and  still, 
if  grown  to  maturity, 
becomes  enormous 
in  size — is  a  good 
grazer,  and  therefore 
makes  good  use  of 
the  alfalfa  you  are 
raising  by  harvest- 
ing, grinding  and 
feeding  at  one  'op- 
eration. This  is  a 
great  point  in  the 
good  grazing  quali- 
ties of  hogs.  They 
do  not  bloat,  and 
with  a  little  grain 
make  good  gains  on 
alfalfa  pasture,  es- 
pecially the  kind 
that  Lea  Bleakmore 
raises  on  the  Oak 
Knoll  Ranch  at 
Lakeport  in  Lake 
County.  The  pigs 
are  1  ong,  straight 
and  compact,  retain- 
ing this  form  throughout  their  growth, 
always  being  right  in  conformation 
for  market  if  fed  properly,  and  this 
breed  will  endure  as  much  improper 


Chester-White  Pigs,  Oak  Knoll  Farms.    Note  smoothness  and  symmetry. 


feeding  as  any  breed  on  earth.  Just 
the  kind  of  a  hog  for  the  farmr  who 
wants  to  utilize  his  alfalfa  and  waste 
grain  or  who  wants  to  make  a  busi- 


ness of  raising  hogs,  and  Lea  Bleak- 
more  has  'em.  Ask  him,  and  he  will 
tell  you  how  good  they  are,  but  it 
won't  be  better  than  they  are. 


It  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  con- 
sider the  dairy  production  by  coun- 
ties for  the  past  two  years.  Hum- 
boldt, that  for  years  was  the  banner 
dairy  county  of  the  State  and  is  still  a 
wonderful  region  in  this  respect — the 
butter  production  for  this  county  was 
safely  over  the  5-million-pound  mark 
by  1918  and  almost  reached  the  6-mil- 
lion  mark  this  last  year.  In  cheese 
we  find  an  increase  of  almost  800,000 
pounds.  Here  is  one  locality,  while 
increasing  in  butter,  helped  make  the 
big  jump  in  cheese  production  in  the 
State. 

Stanislaus  this  year  is  the  banner 
county  in  both  butter  and  cheese. 
Some  of  the  butter  stepped  over  into 
the  cheese  vat,  for  the  total  yield  of 
butter  was  somewhat  less  and  the 
cheese  increased  over  600,000  pounds. 
Truly  a  great  change  from  a  vast  grain 
field  of  years  agone  to  a  region  of 
alfalfa,  dairying  and  orchards. 

Santa  Clara  county,  that  is  always 


looked  upon  as  a  prune  county,  last 
year  produced  more  cheese  than  any 
other  county  in  the  State  this  year, 
fell  to  third  place,  due  to  a  decrease 
in  production  on  her  part  and  an  in- 
crease in  the  two  first  counties  men- 
tioned. Her  butter  production  is  neg- 
ligible, however. 

Imperial  county  is  said  to  have 
plowed  up  her  alfalfa  fields  and  is  off 
flirting  with  King  Cotton  and  the  cul- 
tured cantaloupe,  but  the  butter  pro- 
duction is  only  a  little  less  than  that 
of  Humboldt.  It  is  just  possible  that 
the  alfalfa  from  the  fields  that  were 
plowed  up  never  was  fed  to  dairy 
cows,  but  was  shipped  instead.  The 
cheese  production  is  comparatively 
small,  but  increased  one-third  the 
past  year. 

Tulare  county  lost  out  on  her  5  mil- 
lion-pound butter  mark  of  last  year 
and  also  dropped  back  slightly  in 
cheese  although  this  is  a  very  small 
factor  in  the  county's  dairy  produc- 


tion. 

Kings  County,  that  is  noted  for 
many  fine  hogs,  also  has  cows  enough 
to  produce  over  4%  million  pounds  of 
butter  this  year  and  is  increasing. 

Fresno  does  not  mix  quite  so  much 
butter  with  the  raisins  this  year,  but 
has  made  a  little  more  cheese. 

Altogether,  from  these  figures  It 
would  certainly  indicate  a  growing  in- 
dustry from  the  production  Standpoint 
and  the  value  of  the  dairy  products, 
including  the  butter,  cheese,  con- 
densed milk,  and  other  material,  is 
over  20  million  dollars  greater  than 
last  year,  certainly  some  "going"  bus- 
iness to  jump  from  54  millions  to  74 
millions  in  one  little  short  year  and  in 
many  parts  a  drouthy  year  at  that. 


Fifty  million  pounds  of  beet  Bugar  is 
being  shipped  into  territory  east  of 
Pittsburg  and  Buffalo  and  north  of 
Virginia,  it  has  been  announced  by 
the  sugar  equalization  board. 
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GREATEST   OFFERING  OF 

Du  roc- Jerseys 


In  the  West 


PUBLIC  SALE  Wednesday,  January  28, 1 920 


Sale  to  Be  Held  Under  Cover,  Rain  or  Shine 


40 


Bred  Sows 

and  Gilts 


to 


•yOV» 


Bred  to  Our  Three  Great  Super  Sires 


ACE  OF  PATHFINDERS 

One  of  the  greatest  Grand  Champion 
sons  of  the  famous  sire,  Pathfinder. 


MAMMOTH  SENSATION,  JR. 

The  greatest  living  son  of  Mammoth 
Sensation,  the  largest  2-year-old 
boar  that  ever  lived. 


GREAT  SENSATION  2ND 

The  same  breeding  as  the  World's 
Grand  Champion,  1919. 


Look  Over  This  Wonderful  Offering 

10  Two-year-old  and  Senior  Yearlings 


by  Model  Chief  2nd,  Model  Triumph  and  Coun- 
cillor. Bred  to  Ace  of  Pathfinders,  Mammoth 
Sensation,  Jr.,  Calif  orna's  Great  Wonder,  Orion 
Reformer. 


10  Fall  Gilts 


by  Bark's  Premier  Gano,  King's  Col.,  Golden 
Col.  and  Creator.  Bred  to  Ace  of  Pathfinders, 
Mammoth  Sensation,  Jr.,  Great  Sensation  2nd. 


10  Yearling  Sows 

by  Pathfinder,  Great  Wonder  I  Am,  Pathfind- 
er's Wonder,  A  Top  Pathfinder  and  Creator. 
Bred  to  Ace  of  Pathfinders,  Mammoth  Sensa- 
tion, Jr.,  Great  Sensation  2nd. 

10  Spring  Gilts 

by  California's  Great  Wonder.  Bred  to  Ace  of 
Pathfinders,  Mammoth  Sensation,  Jr.,  Great 
Sensation  2nd. 


These  sows  are  either  winners  or  their  sires  and  dams  have  been 
winners  at  the  leading  Fairs  and  Expositions,  both  East  and  West 


OFFERING 

CHOLERA- 

IMMUNE 

Mark  the  date  on  your  calendar  NOW  and  be  here.  If  unable 
to  attend,  send  your  bids  to  our  field  man,  Ted  Cameron,  who 
will  represent  Pacific  Rural  Press,  care  of  Diamond  Bar  Ranch. 


PLAN 

TO 

ATTEND 

DIAMOND  BAR  RANCH 

Where  Size  Is  the  Fashion  and  Quality  Reigns  Supreme 
SPADRA    (Los  Angeles  County)  CALIF. 
ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer  WALTER  T.  GATTON,  Supt.  Swine  Dept. 
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What  Has  1920  in  Store  for  Stockmen? 


(Written  for  Pacific  Sural  Tress  by  Thou.  F.  McConnell.) 


It  is  very  easy  for  the  optimist  or 
pessimist  to  say  that  the  future  is  all 
rosy  or  that  peculiar  blue  color  that 
is  supposed  to  represent  a  condition 
of  coming  disaster,  but  it  is  as  hard 
for  one  to  prove  he  is  right  as  it  is 
for  the  other.  However,  it  cannot  do 
anyone  any  good  to  dwell  on  the 
pessimistic  side  of  the  question  if 
there  is  one.  We  are  not  going  to 
admit  there  is  such  a  side  until  com- 
pelled by  actual  circumstances  to  do 
so.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  any- 
thing at  present  to  cause  anything 
but  optimism  for  the  future  of  the 
livestock  business  in  this  greatest  of 
all  livestock  states-to-be.  « 

We  would  hardly  call  him  a  wise 
man  that  would  lament  over  any  ad- 
verse circumstances  of  the  past. 
What  is  the  use  of  "crying  over  spilt 
milk"  if  there  was  any  spilled,  which 
we  very  much  doubt.  If  there  was 
not  any  spilled  then  why  are  we  to 
think  there  will  be  in  the  future.  It 
is  true  that  some  things  are  lower 
than  they  were  a  year  ago,  but  there 
is  not  so  very  much  difference  in 
others.  It  is  impossible  for  market 
hops  to  always  be  worth  twenty 
dollars  a  hundred-weight  like  they 
were  in  August,  and  cattle  only  ten 
dollars.  If  that  was  the  case  for  any 
length  of  time  every  one  would  be 
raising  hogs,  and  cattle  would  dis- 
appear. 

Now  we  hear  swine  growers  ex- 
press themselves  very  freely  about 
the  price  of  hogs  and  the  price  of 
feed,  saying  that  the  hogs  will  have 
to  go  if  there  is  not  a  change  some 
way.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
men  will  continue  to  raise  hogs  for 
fifteen  dollars  a  hundred  with  barley 
seventy-five  dollars  a  ton  and  other 
feeds  in  nroportion,  but  the  fellows 
who  stay  in  the  business  are  the  ones 
who  will  reap  the  benefit  of  profitable 
prices  for  hogs  or  dairy  products  or 
beef  cattle.  The  man  that  stays  by 
his  business  reduces  the  losses  to  a 
minimum  by  good  management  during 
the  periods  where  the  price  of  feed 
is  too  high  for  the  price  obtained  for 
the  product.  These  periods  are  the 
ones  that  really  discover  the  true 
stockman. 

Horses  Are  Higher. 

There  really  is  an  improvement  in 
the  horse  situation.  The  horsemen 
who  have  stayed  in  the  business  re- 
port a  brisk  demand  for  breeding 
stock.  The  number  of  mares  bred 
during  1918  was  the  lowest  in  the 
history  of  the  business  in  California. 
While  there  are  no  available  figures 
to  prove  this  statement,  it  is  a  self- 
evident  fact  that  needs  no  demonstra- 
tion to  those  who  are  and  have  been 
in  close  touch  with  the  situation. 

According  to  the  estimates  given  in 
the  table  based  on  figures  published 
by  the  U.  S.  Dep't  of  Agriculture  the 
number  of  horses  in  California  in 
December,  1919,  is  11,000  less  than  in 
the  same  month  1918,  but  the  value 
is  increased  by  over  1%  millions  of 
dollars.  The  low  value  animals, 
"chicken"  horses,  etc.,  have  dis- 
appeared and  those  that  are  left  are 
good,  and  those  interested  are  awak- 
ening to  the  fact  that  we  need  horses 
yet  and  that  the  local  supply  is  not 
equal  to  the  demand. 

There  is  another  reason  for  a 
stiffening  in  the  demand  for  draft 
horses  and  that  is  the  European  sit- 
uation. England  and  Scotland  have 
already  taken  some  draft  horses,  with 
Belgium  asking  for  some  of  her  own 
good  drafters  to  replace  those  taken 
by  the  "unspeakable  Hun."  To  just 
what  extent  this  trade  may  be  de- 
veloped is  an  unsolved  problem. 

Mules  Are  Good  Property. 
Like  the  horses  the  mules  are  esti- 
mated to  be  less  in  number,  but  those 
that  are  left  are  worth  more  than 
those  of  a  year  ago.  Two  thousand 
less  in  number,  but  they  are  worth 
over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
more  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
Good  large  mules  will  be  needed  for 
years  to  come,  and  this  will  be  an- 
other factor  that  will  help  the  horse 
business  because  we  cannot  have 
good  big  mules  without  good-sized 
mares  for  dams.  It  will  be  manv  a 
long  year  before  a  good  span  of  1200- 


pound  mules  will  not  bring  "good" 
money. 

•  Dairy  Cows  "Coming  Up." 

The  "foster  mother"  of  the  world 
is  certainly  coming  "into  her  own" 
in  California.  She  is  in  the  spot- 
light to  an  extent  that  would  make 
the  most  beautiful  and  popular 
"movie"  actress  green  with  envy. 
What  with  Civic  Leaguers,  Boards  of 
Health,  various  District  Attorneys, 
"the  Centralizers,"  the  State  Dairy 
Council,  and  last  but  not  least  "the 
Associated  Dairymen  of  California, 
Inc.,"  all  advertising  bossy  cow  and 
her  product,  is  it  any  wonder  that  she 
should  get  vain  notions  as  to  her 
value  and  do  the  enhancing  stunt 
until  her  aggregate  value  this  year  is 
over  12  millions  of  dollars  greater 
than  it  was  last,  with  the  end  not  yet 
in  sight? 

In  the  dairy  cows  we  find  the  num- 
bers increased  by  about  16,000  the 
past  year.  Not  only  are  the  numbers 
increased  but  the  estimated  average 
value  per  head  has  advanced  about 
twenty-three  dollars,  so  that  a  man 
who  owned  100  head  of  good  dairy 
cows  in  December,  1918,  had  his  in- 
vestment increase  in  value  $2300  with- 
out any  effort  on  his  part  other  than 
that  of  the  good  care  necessary  for 
good  production.  It  seems  as  though 
he  must  be  a  very  lucky  man,  but 
with  alfalfa  hay  worth  $25  a  ton  in 
the  stack  and  milkers  asking  more 
money  all  the  time  the  roses  in  his 
pathway  have  most  of  the  thorns  on 
them. 

Butter  started  in  at  67  cents  during 
the  first  week  of  1919,  but  in  six 
weeks  had  fallen  to  44%,  or  lower  on 
the  San  Francisco  market.  From  this 
low  point  it  recovered  to  a  point 
better  than  50  cents  and  at  present 
is  around  65  cents,  which  is  about 
equal  to  the  price  of  a  year  ago. 
Beef  Cattle  Are  Holding  Their  Own. 

Market  beef  cattle  commenced  the 
year  of  1919  at  a  fair  value  in  com- 
parison with  the  other  meat  pro- 
ducers, the  top  steers  being  about 
equal  to  the  best  of  the  lambs  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  but  somewhat 
behind  the  top  hogs.  The  steers  held 
their  own  fairly  well  up  to  the  first 
of  April,  when  the  annual  flood  began 
and  the  price  commenced  to  drop.  By 
the  first  of  July  the  best  steers  were 
down  to  almost  ten  cents  in  the  Coast 
markets,  including  Portland  and  Los 
Angeles.  From  this  time  the  price 
remained  stationary  until  about  the 
first  of  November  when  it  began  to 
stiffen  a  little,  although  no  spectac- 
ular rise  has  taken  place. 

The  number  of  beef  cattle  in  Cali- 
fornia at  this  time  according  to  our 
estimates  is  slightly  larger  than  a 
year  a~o,  but  owing  to  the  depression 
of  prices  the  total  value  is  a  little 
less.  This  includes  all  beef  cattle 
from  a  market  viewpoint. 

The  purebred  business  at  this  time 
is  on  as  firm  a  footing  in  California 
and  the  country  at  large  as  it  ever 
was.  Top  cattle  are  bringing,  on  the 
whole,  as  high  prices  as  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  business  as  is 
shown  by  the  prices  obtained  at  the 
auction  sales  and  private  treaty. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  too,  for  the 
South  American  trade  is  calling  for 
purebred  cattle  in  large  numbers. 
The  Brazilian  government  estimates 
their  country  will  need  12,000  bulls 
annually  for  the  next  ten  years  and 
has  recommended  government  assist- 
ance to  purchase  that  many.  It  is 
just  a  matter  of  goine  after  and  eet- 
ting  the  business,  and  right  here  is 
where  a  strong  organization  like  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association 
ousht  to  and  is  going  to  be  of  great 
value. 

Sheep  Are  Good  Property. 
They  have  been  such  good  property 
that  one  prominent  sheep  man  said 
last  May  that  it  excelled  all  others 
not  of  a  speculative  nature.  He 
claimed  that  he  could  take  a  definite 
sum  of  money  and  by  Investing  it  in 
sheep  would  get  better  returns  than 
any  one  else  could  in  any  other  line 
of  business.  We  will  admit  he  was 
somewhat  like  the  stone-mason,  car- 
penter and  tanner  that  were  appointed 
as  a  committee  to  decide  on  the  best 


material  with  which  to  construct  forti- 
fications about  their  city  in  ancient 
times  and  each  one  declared  positive- 
ly in  favor  of  the  material  with  which 
he  was  most  intimate,  even  to  the 
tanner  who  declared  "there  was 
nothing  like  leather."  Granted  the 
sheep  man  was  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
his  woolly  favorites,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  sheep  business  has  been  a 
good  one  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
while  it  like  all  other  lines  of  busi- 
ness has  its  ups  and  downs  the  future 
outlook  is  excellent. 

The  same  sheep  man  mentioned 
above  stated  he  bad  sold  wool  for  4 
and  6  cents  per  pound,  "fith  lambs 
bringing  6  "bits"  a  head;  this  last 
spring  his  wool  brought  56  cents  and 
lambs  no  better  than  the  cheap  ones 
for  $9  apiece. 

The  estimated  number  of  sheep  has 
increased  slightly  during  the  past 
year  but  the  total  value  is  less  by  a 
very  small  margin. 

The  market  price  of  lambs  has  de- 
creased very  slowly  during  the  past 

12  months,  being  at  the  present  time 
about  1%  cents  lower  than  a  year  ago. 

The  wool  situation  is  rather  mixed, 
with  some  grades  selling  strong  and 
others  not  moving  at  all.  The  grade 
that  is  bringing  the  top  price  is  a 
fine  delaine  and  combing,  jvith  fine 
clothing  and  coarse  wools  very  slow. 
People  are  buying  the  finest  cassi- 
meres  and  worsteds  and  are  willing 
to  pay  almost  any  price  as  long  as 
they  can  get  what  they  want. 

Taken  from  all  viewpoints  the 
sheep  men  are  in  as  good  a  situation 
as  any  of  the  livestock  men  and  the 
outlook  is  encouraging,  especially 
for  the  good  grades  of  mutton  and 
wool. 

Swine  Are  Spectacular. 

Hogs  have  attained  the  highest 
price  in  the  markets  of  the  world  the 
past  year  ever  known  in  the  business. 
If  feed  had  not  been  so  high  most  of 
the  swine  raisers  of  California  would 
have  been  millionaires  this  fall.  For 
all  of  this  handicap,  however,  where 
they  raised  their  own  feed  and  had 
alfalfa  pasture  to  help  out  they  were 
in  a  position  to  boost  the  auto  busi- 
ness right  along  with  Henry  Ford 
eliminated. 

The  first  of  the  year  saw  market 
hogs  bringing  a  good  price,  which 
continued  without  variation  until 
about  the  first  of  March  when  the 
demand  stiffened  and  from  then  on 
until  the  first  two  weeks  in  August 
when  the  zenith  was  reached  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  with  top  hogs 
bringing  $20.50  per  hundred-weight. 
From  this  time  on  the  price  dropped 
until  the  first  week  in  November,  when 

13  cents  was  paid  in  San  Francisco. 
This  was  the  low  mark  of  the  year. 
The  price  advanced  to  16  cents,  but 
broke  sharply  the  third  week  in 
December  due  to  the  unloading  of  a 
large  number  of  hogs  at  this  time  be- 
cause feed  continued  to  advance  and 
feeders  could  not  stand  the  pressure. 

The  purebred  side  of  the  business 
has  felt  the  influence  of  the  drop,  it  is 
thought  by  some,  but  first-class  gilts 
and  sows  continue  tO\  bring  good 
prices. 

Taken  altogether,  the  livestock 
situation  is  far  from  being  a  dis- 
couraging one.  A  country  as  larse  as 
this  has  become  with  the  methods  of 
communication  so  good,  our  manu- 
factures increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  the  demand  for  food  stuffs 
must  hold  up.  Milk  and  its  products, 
meats,  woolen  clothing  and  shoes  all 
in  great  demand,  the  outlook  cannot 
help  but  be  good.  People  will  grum- 
ble at  the  prices  they  have  to  pay. 
but  until  they  stop  buying  autos  and 
going  to  theatres  and  the  "movies" 
they  will  continue  to  buy  food  and 
clothing. 


A.  J.  Elliott  of  Tulare  has  sold  to 
R.  F.  Gnerin,  of  Visalia,  a  high  grade 
Poland-China  gilt,  and  two  others  to 
the  Bakersfield  Boys'  Pig  Club,  one 
for  $300  and  one  for  $150.  At  the 
county  Poland-China  breeders'  sale  at 
Tulare,  February  6,  Mr.  Elliott  will 
consign  nine  young  sows,  all  bred  to 
the  famous  Poland-China  boar,  "The 
Californian." 


UP  NOOTH- 


TERSEY  COWS  are  adapt- 
1 1)  able  to  any  climate.  Hale 
in  the  North  —  hardy  in  the 
South.  * 
Always  efficient  yielders 
of  the  richest  quality 
milk  —  always  depend- 
able and  gentle  — 
always  a  pride  to 
their  owner. 

JER$EY$ 

Jerseys  consume  less 
m  feedthananyotherbreed. 
I  Every  dollar  you  put  into 
m  Jerseyfeeddoublesitsvalue  ' 
m  in  the  milk  pail.   Her  milk 
m  averages  5.37%  butter  fat. 
m  Butter  and  cheese  made  from! 
r  Jersey  Milk  is  the  beitobtainable. 
Let  us  mail  you  free  some  interest- 1 
ingf  data  and  information  about  the' 
1  Jersey  Breed. 

Th»  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
324-A  West  23rd  Street.  New  York 


DOWN  SOUTH- 


T.  B.  PURVINE  &  SONS 

PETAJATMA,  CALIFORNIA 
Breeders  of 

Reentered  JERSEYS 

Young  bull  calves  for  sale.  Fine  individuals 
with  Register  of  Merit  barking. 


LEONARD  FARM 
JERSEYS 

Bulla  for  sale  from  Register  of  Merit  Cows. 
Write  for  information. 


Ceres. 


W.  J.  HACKETT, 

f 'si  If  or 


■  Great  for  Udder  Troubles 


Tbia  liberal  €0o  package  of  too  thing, 
healing  ointment  will  keep  your  cowi'  Uri- 
el era  soft,  emooth  and  free  from  all  condi- 
tion* that  make  milking  swpleaaant  and 
reduce  the  milk  yield. 

Ba*t  Balm  la  known,  and  used  wherever 
cowa  are  raised.  It  la  perfect  Insurance 
atralnat  losses  resulting  from  Caked  Big, 
Cow  Pox,  Chapping,  Inflammation.  Oi*flng; 
etc.  It  penetratea  and  heals  Quickly,  re- 
storing the  injured  tissues.  Cows  give  milk 
freely  and  la  full  Quantity  from  healthy 
udders. 

Druggist!,  feed  dealers  and  general  stores 
cell  Bag  Balm.  Free  booklet.  "Dairy 
Wrinkles,"  sent  on  request 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  ■ 

LyndonvUIe,  Vt 

■ 
■ 
■ 


! 

1 

:BAO 

p.cnsr- 


WATCH  YOUR  CALVES 

At  ti.  fint  Indication  **t  frcoura  or  eboion  giro  tb«m 
Dr.  David  Roberts' 

CALF  CHOLERA  REMEDY. 

Um  trootmont  that  S«U  quick  action, 
iilrjf  J.illw  ■  or  pootpatd  $1.00 


There  r»  a  Dr.  Roberts' 
Prescription  for  every  com- 
mon animal  ailment. 

Send  for  illustrated  price  list  and  free 
copy  of  the  "CATTLE  SPECIALIST" 
with  Questions  and  Answers  pertain- 
ing to  ABORTION  IN  COWS.  Treat 
your  own  herd,  small  expense. 
//  no  dealer  in  your  town,  write 
DR.  DAVID  ROBERTS 
VETERINARY  CO..  INC. 
642  Crud  Ansae 
WAUKESHA.  WIS. 
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Livestock  Queries  and  Replies 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press.) 


Warts  on  Fi^s. 
To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  ad- 
vise me  what  to  do  for  my  pigs?  They 
have  what  I  believe  to  be  warts;  it 
shows  mostly  on  the  neck  and  ears, 
and  some  of  them  also  have  it  very 
badly  on  their  legs,  covering  their  en- 
tire hams  and  tail.  It  seems  to  give 
them  an  itch  for  they  are  always 
scratching  themselves.  They  are 
bothered  with  this  scale  or  wart  for 
at  least  two  months.  Their  appetites 
are,  and  always  have  been  good,  but 
their  growth  has  been  stunted  greatly, 
in  fact,  some  of  them  are  losing  in 
weight,  for  their  affected  parts  are 
full  of  wrinkles.  Have  dipped  them 
•  twice,  according  to  directions  for 
scale  with  a  coal  tar  dip,  but  without 
success,  as  the  warts  still  seem  to  be 
thick  and  fast  as  ever. — J.  P.  N.,  Ca- 
yucos. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Creeley.) 
Nothing  will  cause  an  animal  to 
lose  flesh  like  an  irritation  from  para- 
sitic infections  of  the  skin.  Mange 
was  exceedingly  prevalent  in  France 
among  the  remounts  of  the  Allies.  Ev- 
erything ever  known  was  tried  with- 
out avail,  until  the  following  process 
was  adopted: 

Unslaked  lime   8  lbs. 

Sulphur  Flowers  .  .'  22y2  lbs. 

Water   30  gals. 

Boil  2  hours  until  you  get  a  choco- 
late colored  mixture,  then  add  60  gals, 
water.  A  dipping  vat  is  filled  with 
the  mixture,  and  every  5th  day  the 
animals  were  dipped.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  mixture  must  be  between 
105  to  110  deg.  Fahrenheit  while  the 
animals  are  being  dipped. 

Every  animal  was  completely  cured 
in  a  few  dippings  and  it  did  not  re- 
turn. Your  pens  and  fences  are  full 
of  the  parasites,  and  you  must  exer- 
cise just  as  much  care  in  disinfecting 
the  surroundings  as  in  disinfecting  the 
animal's  body,  otherwise  after  curing 
the  pigs  they  become  reinfected. 


Toggenburg  Has  Congh. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  Toggen- 
burg  doe  that  I  purchased  recently. 
She  has  a  dry  cough,  and  has  had  it 
ever  since  I  have  had  her.  She  grits 
her  teeth  between  coughs.  I  thought 
a  cough  uncommon  to  goats.  Can  you 
tell  me  of  anything  to  do  for  her?  I 
was  told  to  give  her  oil-of-tar,  which 
did,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  help  her 
much.  Do  you  think  she  can  be  af- 
fected? And  would  her  milk  be  good 
to  use?  Hoping  to  see  an  answer  in 
your  paper  soon,  and  oblige. — Mrs.  F. 
A.  Li.,  Hollister. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creeley.) 
Chronic  Laryngitis. 

Gritting  the  teeth  would  indicate  a 
foreign  body.  I  would  advise  the  fol- 
lowing treatment:  Inhalation  of 
Vapo-cresoline  in  a  small  closed  room 
for  4  hours  daily.  Give  1  ounce  of 
white  mineral  oil  once  daily.  Apply 
a  good  liniment  outside  the  throat 
once  daily,  and  give  the  following 
electuary  twice  daily: 
Pulv.  Belladonna  leaves. ...  Ms  ounce 

Pulv.  Liquorice  root    4  ounces 

Pulv.  chlorate  potash   1  ounce 

Pulv.  camphor   *  •  •  %  ounce 

Black  molasses    8  ounces 

Mix  thoroughly,  and  spread  on 
tongue  with  a  flat  stick,  one  table- 
spoonful  twice  daily.  Moisten  all  food. 
Please  report  progress  after  10  days' 
treatment. 


Horse  Has  Open  Joint. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  mare  which 
I  believe  has  an  open  joint,  caused  by 
a  kick  in  the  elbow.  It  discharges 
continuously  a  thin,  serous  fluid,  am- 
ber colored.  The  inflammation  and 
swelling  have  subsided  considerably, 
and  the  opening  is  small.  Have 
clipped  the  hair  and  shaved  the  edges 
of  the  opening,  and  have  tried  to  form 


a  gelatinous  plug  with  Monsell's  Solu- 
tion. Am  now  using  Gum  Arabic,  Bo- 
racic  Acid,  and  Alum,  equal  parts,  as 
a  dusting  powder.  I  am  keeping  her 
as  quiet  as  possible,  but  of  course  am 
not  able  to  keep  her  from  using  the 
joint  altogether.  Would  a  sublimate 
bogie,  or  actual  cautery  help,  and 
what  are  the  chances  of  recovery7 — L. 
V.  N.,  Spyrock. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  .1.  Creeley.) 

Apply  a  strong  blister  around  the 
opening,  and  apply  directly  into  the 
wound,  Lugol's  solution  of  Iodine 
once  daily.  Apply  vaseline  below  the 
wound,  so  the  hair  will  not  be  re- 
moved by  the  discharge.  The  blister 
should  be  as  follows: 

Simple  cerate   iy2  ounces 

Biniodide  Mercury   4  drachms 

Uinoline   iy2  ounce 

Mix  and  apply  with  plenty  of  fric- 
tion. Clip  the  hair  over  area  to  be 
blistered.  Prognosis  very  grave  if 
lameness  is  severe. 


Horse  Has  Stomach  Worms. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse  that 
has  large  stomach  worms.  Send  me 
your  best  remedy  for  the  same. — G.  W. 
B.,  Sacramento. 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Creeley.) 

Turpentine   2  ounces 

Pearson's  Creoline   1  ounce 

Extract  Male  Fern   1  drachm 

Kamala    4  drachms 

Raw  Linseed  Oil   20  ounces 

Mix  and  give  after  24  hours  abso- 
lute starvation.  Do  not  expect  results 
without  the  24  hours'  absolute  starva- 
tion. 


Warty  Eruptions  on  Udder. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that 
has  warty  flat  eruptions  on  her  udder, 
just  above  the  teats.  They  are  dry, 
and  while  giving  no  pain,  may  be  an 
injury.  They  are  flat,  dry,  and  rough, 
like  a  scab.  Can  they  be  cured? — S.  B. 
B.,  Guerneville.  Calif 

(Answered  by  Dr.  E.  t.  Creeley.) 

Apply  Fowler's  Solution  Arsenic  to 
growths  once  daily  for  1  month.  Re- 
port results  at  the  end  of  that  time. 


BEWARE 


THE  FOOT-AND-MOUTH 
DISEASE. 


A  recent  outbreak  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  in  England,  now  be- 
lieved to  be  confined  to  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  is  cited  by  officials  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Unit- 
ed States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
as  an  illustration  of  the  virulency  of 
the  malady  and  how  the  most  aggres- 
sive steps  toward  its  control  are  nec- 
essary. The  experience  in  England  is 
a  reminder  of  similar  outbreaks  in  the 
United  States.  This  country  is  now 
free  from  the  disease,  but  all  persons 
are  urged  to  be  eternally  on  guard  and 
ready  to  report  any  suspicious  cases 
to  GoveVnment  officials. 

Four  days  after  the  disease  was  re- 
ported on  a  farm  adjoining  a  repatria- 
ation  camp  at  Littlethorpe,  England, 
to  which  the  farmer  was  daily  selling 
milk,  the  malady  has  spread  to  two 
adjoining  farms,  and  in  a  few  more 
days  had  appeared  in  17  places  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  infection  was  car- 
ried by  visitors,  by  butchers  who 
slaughtered  the  diseased  and  exposed 
cattle,  and  in  one  instance  by  a  veter- 
inarian whose  cliemts  owned  infected 
cattle.  The  disease  is  thought  to  have 
been  brought  to  the  neighborhood  by 
soldiers  returning  to  the  repatriation 
camp  from  France  and  Germany. 

As  soon  as  the  disease  was  con- 
firmed on  January  9  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  Great  Britain,  an  area 
of  30  miles  surrounding  the  infected 
district  was  quarantined,  and  no  ani- 
mals or  straw,  fodder,  hay,  manure  or 
similar  products  were  allowed  to 
move  in  or  out  of  the  quarantined  ter- 
ritory. 


Brighton  Farm  Herd  Shorthorns  and  Berkshires 

We  have  a  very  One  yearling  Oull  for  sale  sired  by  Sir  Type  and  out  of  a  Laurel  Frantic 
cow.    This  is  an  ideal  bull  for  a  breeder  of  Dairy  Cattle. 
Also  some  veny  choice  cows  and  heifers. 

H.  L.  &  E.  H.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Calif. 

6  miles  east  of  Sacramento. 


Large  Production  and  Fine  Type 

are  combined  in  the  get  of 
PRINCE  RIVERSIDE 
WALKER 

Aaggie  Acme  of  Riverside  2nd  and 
Miss  Valley  Mead  De  Kol  Walter, 
his  two  sisters,  made  the  highest 
uffioial  yearly  butter  record  and 
the  highest  butter  record  ior  three- 
year-olds,  respectively,  for  1917-18. 
His  get  won  first  prize  at  Sacra- 
mento last  year.  We  are  breeding 
bis  daughters  to 

King  Korndyke  Pontine  20th 
our  young  $ti,.r>00  sire,  whose  great 
Individuality,   line  type,  and  back- 
ing ol  an  unbroken  line  of  great 
producing  dams  are  hard  to  beat.    Come  and  see  the  result  of  this  breeding,  or  write  us 
for  further  particulars.         _  „     „  . 

Our  Entire  Herd  is  Tuberculin  Tested. 

TULARE    HOLSTEIN  FARM 


W,  J.  DIGDON,  Owner 


Tl'I.AKK,  CAL. 


II.  I..  KEDD,  Herdsman 


FIRST  ANNUAL  GUARANTY  SALE 

GLENN  COUNTY  POLAND  CHINA  BREEDERS  ASSN. 

GLENN   COUNTY   FAIR  GROUNDS 

ORLAND,  CAL.,  TUESDAY,  JANUARY  13 

65  BIG  TYPE  POLANDS  65 

Being  the  choice  selections  from  herds  that  have  done  their  part  in  making 
Glenn  County  famous  the  world  over  as  the  breeding  place  ol  animals  of  the 
most  approved  types. 

The  offering  includes  bred  sows  and  gilts,  service  boars  and  a  splendid  lot  of 
young  pigs  of  both  sexes  from  the  following  herds: 

R.  J.  Yates,  R.  M.  Rankin,  Penfield  Bros.,  V.  H,  Warnock,  J.  A.  Miller.  J  K. 
Burnett,  M.  H.  Summers,  Adam  Lachenmeyer,  Ferguson  &  MeKaig,  Charles 
Templeton.  W.  A.  Ort,   Mrs.  C.  J.  Lothrop.  J.  E.  Faltings. 

For  catalog  apply 

ORD  L.  LEACHMAN,  Auctioneer  and  Sales  Manager 
1111  Seventh  Street,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


THE  WESTERNER 

Sired  by  Big  Bob — the  Greatest  Poland-China  Boar 
If  you  are  wise  you  will  want  one 
of  our   classy  gilts  bred  to  him. 

McCARTY  &  STARKWEATHER,  Rt.  C,  Box  384,  Modesto,  Cal. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

El  Dorado  Cocoanut  Oil  Cake 

for  Milk  Cows  and  Chickens  and  Young  Figs  and  Hogs.  Cheapest 
food  in  the  market  today.   If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it,  address 
EL  DORADO  OIL  WORKS 
433  California  Street,  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA 


Hog  Book 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Hog  Raising  in  California 


By  W.  S.  Guilford 

Director  of  Agriculture,  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation 
Company  and  Practical  Swine  Breeder 


First  Edition— 1916 


256  pages  of  text;  31  pages  half.tone  engravings  besides 
line  cuts..  Cloth  bound. 


The  author  has  had  large  personal  experience  in  hog 
breeding,  besides  the  opportunity  of  observing  many 
plants  in  this  and  other  States.  He  has  brought 
together  a  wealth  of  practical  and  scientific  infor- 
mation concerning  the  hog,  its  anatomy,  the  breed- 
ing, feeding,  marketing,  as  well  as  diseases  and 
remedies. 

PRICE,  $2.00  PER  COPY,  POSTPAID 
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Livestock  and  Dairy  Notes  [ 


s  ATI:-  DATKS. 

am. 

Jan.    10th — Fred  Gatewood.   Poland  Chinas. 

Fresno. 

.Ian.  lath  —  Glenn  County  Poland-China 
Breeders"  Ass'n  Sale.  Orland. 

Jan.  1  tih  —  California  Dtiroc  Association, 
bred  hows,  Davis. 

Jan.  15th  —  Harvey  M.  Herglund.  Duroc- 
Jerseys.  Dixon. 

Jan.  17th — Bassett-Ross-Crawshaw.  I'oland- 
Chiuas.  Wanton). 

Jan.  "ilth — H.  D.  McCune.  Poland-Chinas. 
Hanford. 

Jan.  With — Chas.  Gatewood  Poland-China 
Dispersal  sale,  Fresno. 

Jan.  ^7th — George  V.  Beekman  &  Son.  Po- 
land-Chinas. Lodi. 

Jan.  :xih — Les  MeCracken.  Poland-Chinas, 
Kinon. 

Jan.  28th — Diamond  Bar  Ranch.  Duroc- Jer- 
seys.  Spadra. 

Jan.  ."Hi. — Hale  I.  Marsh.  Poland-Chinas 
Modesto. 

Jan.  auth — Witisor  Ranch.  Bonita.  Duroc- 
Jerseys  gale  at  Los  Angeles. 

Jan.  aoth — Ireland  Raucli  Sale.  Duroc  Jer- 
seys. Owensmuth. 

Jan.  .'(1st — L..  A.  Denker.  Hampshire.  San- 
ger. 

Feb.  4th — Fresno  County  Durooc-Jersey  i 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Fresno. 

Feb.  6th  —  Tulare  County  Poland-China 
Bleeders'    Association.  Tulare. 

Feb.  10th — F.  D.  Burr.  Duroc-Jerseys.  Or- 
land. 

Feb.  1 1th  —  Fresno  County  Poland-China 
Breeders   Association.  Fresno. 

Feb.  12th — San  Joaquin  County  Poland-Chi- 
na Breeders'  Ass'n.  Lodi. 

Feb.  14th — J.  Francis  O'Connor.  Berkshires 
exclusively.  Santa  Rosa. 

Feb.  liith — Sandcrcock  Berkshire  Sale.  Sac- 
ramento. 

Feb   Kith — EL  C.  Muddox  &  Son.  Berkshires. 
Sacramento. 


Feb.  18th  —  Western  Berkshire  Congress. 
Davis, 

Feb.  i  nil  —  Tulare  County  Duroc-Jersey 
Breeders'  Association,  Tulare. 

Feb.  2 1st  —  Merced  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n.  Merced. 

tn,.  2c;ih — Cal  loin, a  Poland-China  Breed- 
ers   Association.  University  Farm  Davis 

Feb.  28th  —  Kings  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Ass'n,  Hanford. 

Mar.  lath — Haae  &  Bernstein.  Poland-Chi- 
nas, Hanford. 

Apr.  <>th — N  K.  Horan.  Poland-Chinas. 
Lockeford. 


Dain. 

Charles  Anderson  of  Burbank  has 
recently  brought  two  carloads  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians  to  add  to 
his  already  excellent  herd.  Mr.  An- 
derson now  has  one  of  the  most 
promising  herds  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  cow  Winifred 
Ora  Bell,  owned  by  E.  F.  Curtis  & 
Son  of  Exeter,  has  just  completed  an 
excellent  7-day  test  at  W.  J.  Higdon's 
Tulare  Holstein  Farm.  She  produced 
26.54  lbs.  butter  from  526  lbs.  milk 
from  only  three-quarters  of  her 
udder. 

Milk  from  a  thousand  cows  a  day  is 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  milk 
powder  at  Tulare,  nine  pounds  of  the 
powder  with  91  pounds  of  water  mak- 
ing 100  pounds  of  milk.  The  whole 
milk  Is  being  purchased  from  dairy- 
men at  25  -cents  above  the  butter  fat 
quotation. 

The  A.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  Corp.  of 
Woodland  have  received  notice  of  the 
confirmation  by  the  court  of  the  sale 
of  the  Herbert  E.  Coil  Ranch  to  the 
corporation  for  a  more  convenient, 
location  for  their  great  Holstein- 
Friesian  herd.  This  ranch  Is  only 
about  one  mile  from  Woodland. 

State  records  for  butter  production, 
at  any  age  and  of  any  breed,  have 
been  broken  by  Ruby  Pierterje  of 
Forest  Hill  2nd,  belonging  to  W.  J. 
Higdon,  of  the  Tulare  Holstein  Farm. 
The  senior  four-year-old,  in  a  30  days" 
official  test  just  completed,  made  a 
showing  of  162.1  pounds  of  butter 
from  3144.6  pounds  of  milk.  The  rec- 
ord is  the  second  highest  in  the  world 
at  the  age.  Mona  Forbes,  another 
Higdon  cow,  has  just  shown  30.3 
pounds  of  butter  from  515  pounds  of 
milk  in  a  seven  day  test,  the  third  30- 
pound  record  in  the  herd  this  season. 

Sometimes  people  in  a  certain  line 
of  business  will  become  depressed  for 
some  reason  difficult  to  understand, 
but  it  would  hardly  seem  as  though 
it  could  be  the  dairymen  at  the  pres- 
ent time  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
present  demand  "for  dairy  cows.  As 
an  example  of  what  is  going  on  in 
this  line  Geo.  P.  Robinson,  dairy 
cattle  broker  of  Sacramento,  received 
telephonic  orders  for  90  head  of  regis- 
tered dairy  cattle  within  half  an  hour 
one  evening  lately.  One  party  wanted 
40  head  and  the  other  50  head.  The 


chief  difficulty  was  to  find  that  num- 
ber immediately,  but  George  thought 
he  would  be  able  to  secure  them. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Central 
California  Milk  Producers'  Associa- 
tion in  Modesto  lately  resulted  In  the 
re-election  of  Chas.  H.  Geer  as  presi- 
dent and  all  the  members  of  the  board 
of  directors,  with  four  additional  as 
provided  by  an  amendment  to  the  by- 
laws. 

J.  P.  Phillips,  proprietor  of  Allana 
Farm  and  breeder  of  top  notch  Hol- 
stein-Friesians, has  sold  his  ranch 
near  Fresno  and  bought  80  acres  ot 
alfalfa  in  Solano  County  near  Dixon 
and  on  the  San  Francisco  State  High- 
way. Mr.  Phillips  will  erect  an  up- 
10-date  dairy  and  breeding  farm  set 
at  buildings. 

The  Toyon  Farm  Association  has 
recently  sold  to  the  Sonoma  State 
Home  at  Eldridge  Toyon  Bertram 
Valdessa,  a  young  son  of  their  herd 
sire,  Finderne  Soldene  Valdessa,  and 
Bertha  Boskadel.  a  very  promising 
young  cow  with  a  two-year-old  record 
of  21.62  pounds  of  butter  from  467.81 
pounds  of  milk  in  7  days.  She  also 
has  a  272  day  record  of  456.68  lbs.  of 
butter  from  10,352  lbs.  of  milk.  The 
purchase  of  the  bull  by  this  institution 
is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  the 
management  of  Toyon  Farms,  as  it  is 
a  direct  appreciation  of  their  effort 
to  furnish  animals  with  breeding 
showing  high  production  and  also  an 
absolutely  clean  bill  of  health. 

A  A.  Jenkins  of  Tulare,  breeder  of 
purebred  Jersey  cattle,  reports  the 
following  sales,  which  he  rotde  in 
December.  To  Sherman  He'-sTiherger 
&  Son,  of  Tulare,  Gertie1*  S.  V.  Emi- 
nent, a  young  bull  of  ey«ptional 
breeding,  carrying  as  he  doe*  the  blood 
of  Gertie's  Lad  and  Eminent  Raleigh. 
His  dam  has  just  finished'  a  Register 
of  Merit  test  of  625  lbs  or  hmter.  with 
her  second  calf.  To  A.  .1.  Waite.  of 
Earlimart,  Gertie"s  S.  V.  Exile  King, 
another  son  of  Gertie's  Son's  Victor! 
who  is  proving  to  be  one  df  the  best 
Mills  in  the  State.  His  full  -sister  is 
on  R.  of  M.  test  and  has  mtde  464  lbs. 
of  butter  from  January  22,  1919.  to 
December  1.  1919.  ,  Age  2  years,  1 
month,  at  beginning  of  test.  To  H.  D. 
Beckwith.  of  Tulare,  Gertie's  Olga 
Pogis  Lad.  He  is  sired  by  Gertie 
Melia  Pogis.  a  Register  of  Merit  Bull. 
His  dam  is  of  Meridale  Farm  breeding. 
All  registered  Jec-iev  bulls. 

The  U.  S.  decennial  census  enumera- 
tion will  take  place  during  the  first 
part  of  the  year  that  is  just  upon  us. 
Among  the  questions  that  will  be 
asked  of  farmers  are  some  especially 
concerning  dairymen,  a  list  of  which 
are  furnished  here: 

1.  How  many  gallons  of  milk  did 
you  sell  in  1919? 

2.  How  many  gallons  of  cream  did 
you  sell  in  1919? 

3.  How  many  pounds  of  butter  fat 
did  you  sell  in  1919? 

4.  How  manv  nounds  of  butter  did 
you  make  in  1919? 

5.  How  manv  pounds  of  butter  did 
you  sell  in  1919? 

fi.  How  manv  pounds  of  cheese  did 
you  make  in  1919? 

In  addition  to  this  Uncle  Sam  will 
ask  how  much  each  dairyman  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  each  one  of 
the  products;  so  be  prepared  when 
the  official  enumerator  comes  around 
and  have  the  data  available. 

Beef  Cattle, 

Among  the  great  Shorthorn  sales  of 
the  year  is  that  of  W.  A.  Forsyth  & 
Sons  of  Pleasant  Hill.  Mo.  The  62 
head  sold  brought  $75,206  or  an  aver- 
age of  $1213.  Truly  there  is  money  in 
Shorthorns. 

Milking  Shorthorn  breeders  from 
twenty  states  and  Canada  assembled  at 
an  informal  dinner  at  Chicago  during 
the  International.  They  plan  to  hold 
two  consignment  sales  during  the  year 
and  carry  on  much  promotion  work. 

Rodent  control  is  of  great  impor- 
tance in  the  range  cau>e  business,  ac 
coiding  to  H.  G.  Kelr-ey  of  Mevced 
Falls.  The  owners  of  the  Cunning- 
ham Ranch  in  Merced  county  claim 
they  are  running  500  head  of  cattle 
(Continued  on  page  907.) 


YOU  CAN  SEE  THEM  GROW 

CHESTER  WHITE  WEANLINGS 

The  kind  that  start  right,  keep  right  and  end  right. 
Long,  wide,  deep,  compact  and  symmetrical.  Easy 
feeders,  good  grazers,  ready  for  the  market  at  any  age. 
The  kind  that  grow  into  money  the  quickest  of  any  breed 
and  dress  out  the  highest  percentage  of  marketable  meat. 

Largest  herd  in  the  West  headed  by 
Highlauder,  the  great  $1,000  boar. 
Bred  gilts,  sows,  boars,  weanling  pigs. 

ORDER  NOW 


OAK  KNOLL  FARM 


Lakeport. 


San  Francisco  Office,  601  Balboa  Bldg. 


Sir  Pietertje  Ormsby  Mercedes  43rd 


m:\ioh  hkimi  sire 

His  dam,  Aaggie  Wayne  Peep's  record  for  5  years  is  unequalled 
by  any  cow  of  the  breed. 
Health  of  our  herd  under  State  supervision. 

TOYON   FARM  ASSOCIATION 


Farm,  I.OS  AMOS,  CAL. 


Office,  ^lills  Khlir.,  San  Francisco 


IS   A   CALF   WORTH    23  CENTS? 

For  23  cents  per  animal  you  can  insure  your  calves  against  loss  from  Blackleg  by  having 
them  vaccinated  with  Purity  Blackleg  Aggressln  (Germ-Free  Vaccine  made  by  the  Kansas 
process ) .  One  treatment  immunizes  calves  for  life,  and  there  is  po  danger  of  introducing 
blackleg  into  healthy  herds.  We  also  have  Purity  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum,  Purity  Mixed 
Vaccine  for  swine,  and  Purity  Hemorrhage  Septicemia  Vaccines  for  cattle  and  for  sheep. 
For  service  that  counts  and  does  not  end  with  selling,  write,  phone,  or  wire 

PURITV  SEBUM  CO.,  J.  I..  Thatcher,  Manager  (Successor  to  Thatcher  Serum  Co.) 
Riverside,  Calif.  Sacramento,  Calif. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 


Creameup  Herd  offers  service  bulla 
and   bull  calves  of  34-Ib.  breeding. 
Females  offered  for  foundation  stock. 
Tuberculin  tested. 

M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose,  Cal 

It.  D.  "A."  Box  437. 
Twn  mile*  out  North  KlrKt  Street. 


HOLMES  STOCK  FARM 

WATERFORD  ROAD,  MODESTO 
Refdstered  Holstein  Friegians 

Prize  winners  at  all  the  Shows.  Inspec- 
tion  invited   and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Write  for  prices. 
Jr.  L.  HOLMES,  I'rop. 


GUERNSEY  CATTLE 

Herd  sire  strong  in  blood  of  ITCHKN  MAY 
KING,  the  best  in  the  world. 

RUSSELL  S.  COX 


•AN  MARCOS. 

Ranch  near 


CALIFORNIA 

Escoudido 


BETTER  CALVES 


AN-FO  Calf  Meal  eonUuns  a 
higher  percentage  of  digestible 
vegetable  fat.  Add  some  AN-FO 
Calf  Meal  to  bring  skim-milk 
closer  to  whole  milk  in  food 
value.  Feed  Dealers  or  Animal 
Food   Co..   Oakland  sell 


MEAL 


California  Breeders 


lave  sold 
more  than 

$350,000.00  registered 
cattle  in  our  Bales,  under  the  most  stringent 
requirements  laid  down  by  any  sales  organ- 
ization in  America.  Satisfied  buyers  have 
been  the  rule  in  all  our  sales. 

CUIfOKNIA  BRttDEIS  SALfS  ANDPfDIGREf  CO. 

C.  1.  HUGHfS.  Salt!  Minagcr,  Satrsmests.  Cal. 


Calf  Profits 

Are  you  gettxng  them?  CaJf  profit*  znc+n 
more  to  you  do  w  than  ever  beiore. 

Blatchford's  Calf  Meal 

hu  b»cn  known  ilnce  the  T—T  1800  mm  the  eon. 
pttrte  Mi\k  .ubitituTe.  CoaU  l«a*  than  half  aa  much 
ns  rank  —  prevenu  acourtmr  ■  -  pr<>mot*a  .•■r!y  matur- 

  Sold  by  dealer-  or  d tract  from  the  maktri. 

Write  for  New  Data  f. 

COULSON  CO.   -   -   -   Pctalums.  Cal. 


America's 
Pioneer 
D«g  Medicines 


UUDIi  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  ts  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER  CO.,  Inc., 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


Becember  27,  1919 
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CALIFORNIA  HOG  AUCTIONS. 

Report  of  Fat  Hog  Sales  Conducted  by  the 
California  Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Ass'n. 
Hanford,  Dec.  17,  1919. 


No. 

At.  Wt.  Price 

Bayer 

75 

220 

*13.70 

Donaghe 

82 

219 

13.50 

Ed.  Miller-Cudahy 

73 

162 

13.60 

Pattieon 

52 

121 

12.25 

Hammond 

g 

333 

12.00 

Pattison 

Corcoran, 

Dec.  18,  1919. 

55 

160 

13.20 

J.  W.  Beard 

77 

214 

13.70 

I>.  Shiffler-Cudahy 

75 

220 

13.70 

J.  W.  Beard-Wilson  &  Co 

08 

19.9 

14.00 

J.  D.  Donaghe 

'  3 

38.'t 

14.00 

J.  D.  Donaghe 

7 

170 

13.00 

J.  D.  Donaghe 

Helm,  Dec.  19.  1919. 

86 

184 

13.05 

Cudahy 

91 

191 

13.39 

Wilson 

104 

169 

12.26 

Allen  Mills 

37 

186 

12.30 

Allen  Hills 

33 

319 

10.30 

Allen  Mills 

88 

192 

13.45 

Joe  D.  Biddle 

Fresno,  Dec.  19,  1919. 

83 

213 

13.85 

Wilson 

61 

202 

13.75 

Cudahy 

90 

160 

12.35 

J.  D.  Biddle 

8 

301 

13.25 

Cudahy 

4 

22!) 

12.25 

Cudahy 

375 

13.00 

Cudahy 

6 

366 

11.35 

Biddle 

30 

123 

10.00 

P. Hammond 

Bakersfleld, 

Dec.  20,  1919. 

63 

212 

13.90 

Woodward-Bennett 

0 

311 

13.40 

Woodward-Bennett 

24 

226 

13.50 

Cudahy 

49 

165 

13.00 

Cudahy 

12 

192 

12.00 

Cudahy 

5 

376 

12.50 

Cudahy 

16 

247 

12.00 

Cudahy 

POLAND-CHINA  sows,  gilts  and  boars  for 
sale  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  Model  Major 
King  Joe,  Caldwell's  Big  Bob  and  Gerstdale 
Jones  lines.  Taking  orders  for  King's  Big 
Bone  Leader  weanlings.  Write  today.  Frank 
C.  Dollard,  Ripon,  Cal. 

READY  FOR  SERVICE  BOARS  "~  Hall- 
dozen  outstanding  young  fellows  of  Superba 
breeding.  Gilt  edge  stuff  at  moderate  prices. 
Will  not  have  them  long  the  way  they  are 
priced.  Rough's  Greenfields,  Arlington  Sta- 
tion, Riverside,  Cal. 

LONE  WILLOW  FARM  offers  a  few  bred 
and  open  gilts;  also  two  five-months  boar 
Pigs,  at  prices  that  will  sell  them  quick. 
Don't  miss  this  opportunity.  P.  E.  Mitchell, 
Prop.,  Atwater,  Cal.    R.  F.  D.,  Box  180. 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  boars  ready  for 
service;  also  a  few  gilts,  sired  by  California 
Big  Bone  Bob  and  Ursus  Jr.,  real  1,000-lb. 
boars.  Prices  and  descriptions  on  application. 
Eugene  Miner,  Rt.  2,  Box  105.  Lodi,  Calif. 


TOHOQUA  POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  big 
type.  Junior  and  Grand  Champion  sow  at 
Glenn  County  Fair.  Young  breeding  stock  to 
sell;  bred  right,  grown  right  and  priced  right. 
Ferguson  &  McKaig,  Orland.  Cal. 


TWO  SPECIALLY  GOOD  Poland-China 
boars,  May  26th  farrow.  $45.00  each.  A 
few  choice  gilts,  June  29th  farrow — $20.00 
each.  Edward  A.  Hall,  Rt.  1  Box  39  Watson- 
ville  Cal. 


LIVESTOCK  DIRECTORY. 

Bate  3%  cents  per  word  each  issue. 


8WINE. 


Berk  shires. 


"ACHIEVER" 
The  BOAR 


BARON  DUKE  201ST  PIGS 

are  in  demand.  They  have  consistently  won 
during  1919  the  highest  honors  in  the  show 
ring.  Baron  Duke  201st  is  a  Grand  National 
Champion.  He  is  the  sire  of  champions.  His 
15-months-old  son  was  Grand  Champion  at 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco.  The  San  Fran- 
cisco judge  said  he  was  the  best  boar  of  his 
age  that  he  had  ever  seen.  I  have  3  of  his 
spring  boar  pigs  for  sale.  Sandercock  Land 
Co.,  401  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  in  charge, 
of  Natomas  Land  Sales  Co. 

ANCHORAGE  FARM  BERKSHIRES 
Orland.  Calif. 
HERD  BOARS — STAR  LEADER,  Junior  and 
Resei-ve  Grand  Champion  of  the  Wprld.  The 
Grand  Champion  carload  of  barrows,  over  all 
^breeds,  at  the  San  Francisco  Live  Stock 
Show,  was  sired  by  a  son  of  Star  Leader  NA- 
TOMAS BARON  DUKE,  grand  champion  of 
California.  For  sale,  bred  gilts,  open  gilts, 
young  boars  and  weanling  pigs.  Write  for 
booklet,  prices  and  list  of  sows. 

EDGEHILL  FARM  BERKSHIRES — Breed- 
.ing.  individuality,  profit.  A  few  very  fine 
•weanling  boar  pigs  sired  by  Baron  Duke  201st. 
Half  brothers  to  that  $1000  State  Fair  and 
California  International  Grand  Champion. 
The  pigs  are  beauties  and  the  price  is  right, 
loo.  J.  M.  Booth,  Edgehill  Farm,  St.  Helena. 
Calif. 


i.  F.  McSWAIN.  Breeder  of  Poland-China 
hogs.  Herd  headed  by  Big  Model  Fellow,  Re- 
serve grand  champion  1919  State  Fair.  Boar 
for^sale.  R.  3,  Merced,  Calif. 

OXBONE  HERD  offers  March  boars  for 
sale  from  King's  Big  Bone  Leader,  grand 
champion  at  State  Fair,  1918.  Write  F.  E. 
Fay,  Tipton,  California. 

WAUKEEN  HERD  POLAND-CHINAS  — 
Home  of  Kings  Big  Bone  Leader.  A  few  ser- 
vice boars  for  sale.  Les  MeCracken,  Ripon, 
Cal. 


A  FEW  BOARS  of  May  farrow.  Grandsons 
of  Big  Bone  Bob.  R.  B.  &  L.  J.  Montgomery, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 


BIG  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Stock  from 
the  best  herds  of  the  Middle  West.  N.  Hauck, 
Alton.  Humboldt  County.  California. 

10  SPRING  BOARS — Tops  from  herd,  will 
be  sold  at  very  low  prices  to  close  up  partner- 
ship.    Young  and  Clark,  Lodi,  Cal. 

REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINA  SWINE  — 
Prize-winners.  Finest  stock  in  the  State.  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford.  California. 

LAKE  SIDE  STOCK  FARM— Lajige.  smooth 
and  big-boned  Poland-Chinas.  Geo.  V.  Beck- 
man  &  Sons,  Lodi,  California. 

POLANDS —  Largest  type,  all  ages;  tops 
only-  Money  back  if  not  satisfied.  J.  E. 
Thomas.   Gilroy,  Cal.  

REG.  BIO  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS — Service 
boars  and  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  J.  H.  Cook, 
Paradise,  Cal. 

REAOAKS  RANCH  herd  of  registered 
Poland-Chinas.    W.  J.  Hanna.  Gilroy,  Calif. 

iBIG^BONElTTpOLAND-CHINAS  —  Stocklor 
sale.     E.  S.  Myers.  Riverdale.  California 

POLAND-CHINAS  —  Young  slock  for  sale. 
H.  E.  MoMahan.  Le.tnooro  naiifnrnia. 


LARGE  TYPE  POLAND-CHINAS  —  Winton 
Poland-China  Farm,  Winton,  Cal. 

POLAND-CHINAS — Strictly  large  type.  J. 
F.  Lehman.  Lodi.  Cal 

Duroc-Jerseys. 


SOLANO  BERKSHIRES  —  Choice  weaned 
pigs,  bred  gilts,  service  boars.  Reasonable 
prices.  Write  for  information.  R.  C.  Gruhlke, 
Dixon.  Solano  county.  Calif. 


GRAPE  WILD  FARM  BERKSHIRE-GUERN- 
•eys — Spring  pigs  sired  by  Big  Leader  and 
Grapewild  Farm  Leader.  A.  B.  Humphrey. 
prop..   Escalon.  Calif. 

BERKSHIRES  —  Closing  out  entire  herd, 
sows,  gilts  and  boors.  Best  stock  obtainable, 
priced  very  low.  Wm.  C.  Laux,  Morgan  Hill, 
?Cal.  

LARK  MEADOW  RANCH  BERKSHIRES 
will  make  you  money.  Best  foragers.  Write 
bw.    Geo.  A.  Stingle.  El  Monte,  Cal. 

QUALITY  BERKSHIRES — Young  stock  of 
both  sexes.  Calac  Orchards,  Geo.  P.  Upham, 
Mgr.,  Martinez,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE8^— Sired  by  Star- Leader,  the 
91500  boar.  Kounias  Registered  Stock  Farm, 
Modesto.  Calif. 

THE  BEST  IN  BERKSHIRES — At  the  right 
price.  Send  for  photos  and  description  of 
stock  wanted.  Address  R.  J.  Merrill  &  Son. 
Morgan  Hill.  Call.  

REAL  GOOD  BERKSHIRES — Cholera  im- 
mune.     Frank  B.  Anderson.  Sacramento,  Cal. 

CARRUTHERS  FARMS  BERKSHIRES  — 
Cholera  immune     Live  Oak.  California. 

Poland-Chinas. 


EI.DERSLY  FARM  BIG-TYPE  POLANDS — 
We  have  a  choice  lot  of  big,  smooth,  stretchy 
pigs,  sired  by  our  %-ton  Black  Big  Bone 
Wonder  and  Jumps  Jumbo  Model.  They  have 
Individuality  with  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  We  ship  only  our  tops  and  from  ma- 
ture stock  on  mail  order.  Your  money  cheer- 
fully refunded,  if  not  satisfied.  J.  H.  Ware, 
Live  Oak.  Cal. 

NOW  BOOK  I N  GORDERS  for  spring  pigs, 
either  sex,  from  my  prize-winning,  large-type 
Poland-China  hogs.  Also  will  book  a  few  or- 
ders for  b/ed  gilts.  February  and  March  far- 
row, and  a  few  good,  serviceable,  aged  boars. 
Hale  I.  Marsh.  Modesto,  California. 

""bOARS^BOABS^BOARS — Big  type,  from 
tie  best  sow  herd  in  the  State.  Stretchy, 
smooth,  good  backs  and  feet.  Two  fall  boars 
ready  for  hard  service.  Choice  spring  boars 
sired  by  King  Jones  Over.  McCarty  &  Stark- 
weather, Route  C,  Box  384.  Modesto,  Cal. 


"MAY  ROSE"  DUROCS  are  the  classiest 
pigs  in  the  West.  Take  a  look  at  them — see- 
ing is  believing.  Our  junior  boars  have  been 
first  and  champion  at  both  the  California  State 
Fairs  and  the  Los  Angeles  Show — nothing  bet- 
ter. We  have  a  few  dandy  boar  pigs  by  them 
out  of  our  great  "May  Rose"  sows  ready  for 
sale.  Grab  one.  if  you  want  the  real  thing. 
Corkers,  not  plugs.  Also  booking  limited  num- 
ber of  outside  services  for  champion  boar 
May  Rose  King.  The  cheapest  way  to  get  his 
blood,  but  only  a  few  more  sows  will  be  ac- 
cepted. Elliott-Brant  Rancho,  Owensmouth, 
Cal. 

'  DUROC-JERSEYS  AT  IRELAND— Sows 
sired  by  Cherry  Volunteer  2nd  and  Reformer, 
bred  to  Ireland  Joe  Orion  at  public  sale,  Jan- 
nary  30,  1920.  Write  for  catalogue.  1Z19 
Brockman  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

SWEETWATER  DUROCS — The  most  popu- 
lar  herd  in  the  West.  Our  Durocs  make  money 
for  us — they  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Ad- 
dress R.  K.  Walker,  Winsor  Ranch,  Bonita,  San 
Diego  Co. 

~~  BIG-TYPE~DUROCS:^:Herd  headed  by  Cali- 
fornia Orion  King.  Am  offering  excellent 
young  boars  at  right  prices.  Djquiries  in- 
vited.   Harvey  M.  Berglund.  Dixon,  Calif. 


TOP-NOTCH  DUROCS — Booking  orders  for 
weanlings,  for  February  delivery,  from  Orion 
Cherry  King  and  Golden  Model  breeding. 
Harry  W.  Buerer,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 
~  DUROCS-— MATURE"  BOAR— BreoHby  Uni- 
versity Farm,  Davis.  Solely  on  account  of 
needing  change  of  blood.  Weanlings,  either 
sex.    H.  E.  Boudier,  Napa. 


WEANLINGS — Gilts  open  or  bred  to  a  son 
of  Great  Wonder  I  Am.  Service  boars.  Derry- 
fleld  Farm,  Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Sac- 
ramento. 


DUROC-JERSEYS  —  Fine  big  type  gilts, 
tried  sows  and  boars  Eastern  and  California 
bred.     H    P    Sloeum  &  Son.  Willows.  Calif. 

REGISTERED  DUROCS — Breeding  stock,  all 
ages,  both  sexes,  at  farmer's  prices.  Geo.  L. 
Horine,  Winton,  Merced  Co.,  Cal.  • 

BIG-TYPE  DUROCS — Gilts  and  boars  of 
Orion  Giant  breeding.  Falfadale  Farms,  Per- 
ris,  Calif.   

REGISTERED  DUROCS  All  from  i 

winning  stock.    W.  P.  Harkey,  Gridley.  Calif 


REGISTERED  DUROCS — Stock  for  sale.  W. 
J.  Fulgham  &  Sons.    Visalia.  California. 

JACK- LONDON  RANCH — Glen  Ellen,  Calif. 
Fine  lot  of  weanling  pigs  for  sale.  


Chester  Whites. 
BILLIKEN  CHESTER  WHITES — Entire 
herd  for  sale.  Every  animal  is  listed  and 
priced  for  immediate  movement.  Herd  boars: 
young  service  boars.  Bred  sows.  Seven  lit- 
ters of  fall  pigs,  by  four  different  sires.  Write 
for  special  price  list.  C.  B.  Cunningham, 
Mills,  Cal. 


Hampshires. 


REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRES  —  "  Belted 
Beauties."  Weaned  pigs  a  specialty.  Uneeda 
Hampshire  Swine  Farms.  Gardena,  Cal. 

DAIRY  CATTLE. 


Jerseys. 


SERVICE  JERSEY  BULL,  bull  calves. 
Financial  King  blood,  Chester  white  boars, 
prize  winners.  Best  blood,  type,  production. 
N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  Lockeford.  Cal. 

SUNSHINE  FARM  JERSEYS — Tuberculin 
tested.  Production  counts.  E.  E.  Greenough, 
Merced.  California. 


FOR  SALE — Purebred  Jersey  bull,  Noble  of 
Oakland  blood.    S.  B.  Campbell,  Ripon,  Cal. 


Holsteins. 


THE    LEWIS    COMPANY   BAYWOOD  HERD 
OF  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

Herd  sire  Ormsby  Segis  Marie  Lad,  whose 
dam  has  produced  in  two  years,  beginning  as 
a  three-year-old,  57481  lbs.  of  milk  and  2243 
lbs.  of  butter. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.. 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — 2  bulls  ready  for  service  from 
A.  R.  O.  dams  up  to  29.61  lbs.  butter  in  seven 
days.  Sired  by  best  bulls  in  California.  Also 
2  bull  calves.  Every  one  splendid  individuals 
— mostly  white.  Write  for  photos  and  prices. 
J.  H.  Posty,  Box  15,  R.  F.  D„  Atwater,  Cal. 

WANTED — Ten  or  twelve  good  milch  cows 
— Holstein,  Durham,  or  Guernseys.  Must  be 
healthy  and  not  over  five  years  old.  Will  pay 
cash.    Address  Box  177,  Napa. 

YOUNG~HOLSTEirrBULLS  —  Excellent 
breeding  and  individuals.  Satisfaction  guar- 
anteed. Pecho  Ranch  and  Stock  Co.,  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Calif 


THE  VICTOR V  HERD — Registered  Holstein 
cattle  and  Duroc  Jersey  swine.  H.  E.  Spires, 
Hilcrest  Farms,  Caruthers.  California. 

A  FEW  YEARLING  registered  bulls  by 
King  Morco  Aleartra  2nd,  from  good  produc- 
ing cows.    H.  M.  Cross,  Merced,  Cal. 

PALO  ALTO  STOCK  FARM,  Palo  Alto, 
breeders  of  registered  Holsteins.  Heifers  and 
service  bulls.    Reasonable  prices. 

CREAMCUP  HERD  —  Registered~Hol^teins". 
Pontiae  bull  calves.  M.  Holdridge,  Rt.  A. 
Box  437,  San  Jose,  California. 

TWO  EXTRA  GOOD  Holstein~Bull~Calvei^. 
Well  bred,  well  grown  and  priced  to  sell.  E 
M.  Morrow,  Modesto,  Cal. 

F.  HrSTENZEL,  SAN  LORENZO,  CALIF. 
— Breeder  of  Registered  Holsteins.  High  test 
producers. 

~  REGISTERED- HOLSTEINS  —  BestHblood 
lines  of  the  breed.  R  L.  Holmes.  Modesto.  Cal 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  BULLS  with 
world's  record  backing.  Kounias'  Registered 
Stock  Farm.  Modesto,  California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS — A.  W  Morris 
&  Sons  Corp,  Importers  and  Breeders,  Wood- 
land, California. 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  —  Best  blood 
production     Leeman  and  Kilgore,  Ripon,  Cal. 

GOTSHALL  &  MAGBUDER  —  Breeders  of 
registered  Holstein-Friesians.     Ripon,  Calif. 

CHOICE  HOLSTEIN  bulls  for  sale.  No 
females.    Millbrae  Dairy.  Millbrae.  California 

REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS  and  Duroc- 
Jerseys.    Sturgeon  Stock  Ranch.  Tulare.  Calif. 

EL   DORADO   HERD   OF   HOLSTEINS  — 

Aiex.  Whaley,  Tulare.  California. 


REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE — E.  B. 

Freeman,  R.  B.,  Modesto,  Cal. 

Ayrshlres. 


ELKHORN  FARM  AYRSHIRES  —  Choice 
young  bulls  at  reasonable  prices.  J.  H.  Meyer, 
440  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
"~STEYBRAE~ AYRSHIRES  ^^Registered;  all 
ages.  E.  B.  McFarland,  414  Claus  Spreckels 
Building,  San  .Francisco,  Calif. 


NORABEL  FARM  AYRSHIRES — Le  Baron 
Estate  Co..  Valley  Ford.  Cal. 

Guernseys. 


EDGEMOOR  FARM  GUERNSEYS — First  in 
the  show  ring  and  in  official  records.  A  few 
choicely  bred  bull  calves  for  sales.  Edgemoor 
Farm,  Santee.  San  Diego  county,  Calif. 

BELLA  VISTA  GUERNSEYS  —  May  Rose 
Governor  of  Chene  breeding.  Bull  calves 
from  high  record  dams.  J.  W.  Gemmer,  Ripon. 
Cal.  R,  2. 


Milking  Shorthorns. 


ORMONDALE  RANCH — Portola  Valley,  San 
Mateo  Co.,  Cal..  the  home  of  Golden  Goods  Jr., 
sire  of  Little  Sweetheart,  three  times  Grand 
Champion  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Grand 
Champion  at  the  International  Livestock  Show. 
Chicago,  1919.  Yearling  bulls  and  heifers  for 
sale.  James  McDonnell,  Supt.  R.  D.  No.  1. 
Redwood   City,  Calif.  

BREEDERS  OF  REGISTERED  SHORT- 
HORNS— Milk  strain;  choice  young  stock  for 
sale.  John  Lynch  Ranch,  Box  321,  Petal uma 
~  INNISFAIL-  DAIRY- SHORTHORNS — Regis- 
tered young  bulls  for  sale.  Alexander  A 
Kellogg,  Suisun,  California.  

DUAL-PURPOSE  ~  SHORTHORNS — registered 
and  unregistered  bulls.  Chas.  L.  Weaver,  Tu- 
lare, Calif. 


BEEF  CATTLE. 


BEEF  CATTLE — BULLS!  BULLS! — Just  re- 
turned with  some  splendid  stock  for  Cali- 
fornia Beef  Cattle  men.  Leave  again  for  the 
Middle  West  about  New  Year's.  Get  in  your 
orders  at  onoe  for  anything  you  need  in  Beef 
Cattle.  R.  M.  Dunlap.  Hotel  Land,  Sacra- 
mento, or  Savoy  Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

RANCHO    SAN    JULIAN  SHORTHORNS — 

Purebred  range  bulls,  unregistered,  for  sale. 
Estate  Thos.  B.  Dibblee,  Santa  Barbara,  or 
Lompoc,  Calif.,  John  Troup.  Supt.  

ALAMO  HERD  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS 
(founded  by  Governor  Sparks).  Herd  and 
range  bulls.  Reasonable  prices.  W.  D.  Duke. 
Gazelle>  Siskiyou  county,  CttlifdrnuL 

REGISTERED  MILK  AND  BEEF  SHORT- 
HORNS, bulls  and  heifers  for  sale:  catalogue 
free.  Thomas  Harrison,  Santa  Rosa  Stock 
Farm,  Santa  Rosa,  California  

HEREFORDS — Sierra  Vista  Herd,  Minturn. 
California.  Over  one  hundred  registered  ani- 
mals. Fairfax  and  Repeater  bulls  head  th« 
herd.    On  highway.  t 

THE  NEVADA  HEREFORD  RANCH,  Jno. 
H.  Cazier  &  Son  Co.,  Prop.,  Wells,  Nevada. 
Registered  Hereford  cattle.  Breeding  stock  lor 
sale.  

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS — H.  H.  Gable. 
Diamond  G  Ranch,  Esparto,  California. 


SIMON  NEWMAN  CO.,  breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Hereford,  Newman,  California. 


HEREFORDS  —  Mission  Hereford  farm,  J. 
A.  Bunting,  Prop.,  Mission  San  Jose,_Cal.  

GEORGE  CALLAHAN,  breeder  of  registered 
Herefords,  Milton,  California. 


REGISTERED  SHORTHORNS  —  Fair  Oaki 

Ranch,  Willits,  Calif.  _____ 

GEORGE  WATTEBSON  —  Breeder  Regis- 
tered Herefords.    Bishop,  California.   

SHORTHORNS  —  CarrutherrFarms.  Live 
Oak,  California. 


SHEEP  AND  GOATS. 


.  F.  A.  MECHAM  ESTATE,  Petaluma,  Cal. — 

Breeders  and  importers  of  Shropshire,  Ram- 
bouillets  and  American  Merinos,  both  sexes. 
Also  Red  Polled  cattle.  Take  electric  car  at 
Petaluma  or  Santa  Rosa  for  Live  Oak  Ranch 
DORSETS  AND  ROMNEYS  —  Dorset  ram 
lambs  for  sale.  John  E.  Marble,  South  Pasa- 
dena, California. 


FOR  SALE — Forty  Registered  Dorset  ewes, 
to  lamb  February  15.  W.  H.  Cleveland,  Gres- 
ha/m,  Oregon.   

BULLARD  BROS.,  Woodland,  Calif.  Breed- 
ers and  importers  of  Rambouillet  sheep. 

KAUPKE  BROS.,  WOODLAND,  CALIF.— 
Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  sheep. 


CHAS.  KIMBLE — Breeder  and  importer  of 
Rambouillets.     Hanford,  Cahfornia.  

CALLA- GROVE  FARMTMANTECA,  CALIF. 
— Breeders  and  importers  of  Hampshire  Bheeo 
~  HARVEY  8.  VAN  VLEAR,  LoSr~Cal.. 
Breeder  of  registered  Hampshire  sheep.  

MISCELLANEOUS. 


BUTTE  CITY  RANCH 
SHORTHORN      CATTLE,  SHROPSHIRE 

Sheep,  Berkshire  Hogs,  Shetland  Ponies, 
Bronze  Turkeys,  White  Plymouth  Roeks 
Stock  for  sale  at  all  times.  Third  sale  at  the 
Ranch — all  breeds — April  17,  1920.  W.  P. 
Dwyer  and  W.  S.  Guilford,  Box  P,  Butte  City. 

Glenn  County,  California.  ___ 

HORSES  FOR  SALE — 40  head  of  3-and  4- 
year-old  Percheron  horses.  Price  from  $250 
to  $300  for  span,  beautifully  matched  team  of 
very  kind  disposition.  S.  L.  Skaggs,  four 
miles  south  of  Madera.  CaL  


RANCHO  DEL  SUR  DUROCS 

ORION'S  KING  GANO,  a  wonderful  grandson  of  Orion  Cherry  King  and  Col.  Gano,  and 
the  greatest  Duroc  boar  in  the  State,  heads  this  select  herd  of  sows. 
Have  some  spring  Boars  at  attractive  prices.  Young  stock  for  sale. 


P.  0.  Box  177, 


DONALD  H.  GRAHAM 


Lancaster,  Cal. 


i^GiantBob^ 

My  entire  herd  of  Big  Type  Poland-Chinas,  including 
GIANT  BOB,  the  grand  champion  hoar  of  1919, 
will  be  sold  at  Public  Sale 

Monday,  January  26th,  1920,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Practically  the  entire  offering  bred  to  or  sired  by  Giant  Bob.  There  will 
be  a  few  bred  to  Prospector  and  Gatewood's  Prospect.  These  are  two  of 
the  best  young  boars  I  could  find  in  the  corn  belt. 

Every  Poland-China  I  own  will  sell  in  this  sale.    Plan  now  to  attend. 


CHAS.  GATEWOOD, 


Fresno,  Cal. 
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Farm  Bureau  Hog  Auction  Sales 

(Written  for  Paritir  Klirul  l*mw  by  K.  K.  Iii.i.,  I  rci.no.> 


The  advance  in  prices  in  general 
and  the  increased  cost  of  living  which 
became  very  apparent  during  1917-18 
made  it  essential  that  the  livestock 
farmers  receive  more  for  their  prod- 
uct. The  high  prices  of  grain  brought 
this  fact  so  plainly  before  the  hog 
growers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
that  they  realized  they  were  not  re- 
ceiving as  much  for  their  hogs  as  it 
cost  to  grow  them.  It  jvas  apparent 
that  something  must  be  done  to  re- 
lieve this  condition  or  the  hog  grow- 
ers would  be  compelled  to  divert  their 
efforts  to  other  lines  of  farming. 

Origin  of  Ike  Auction  Sale. 

This  was  at  a  time  when  our  Allies 
■were  looking  to  us  for  large  amounts 
-of  pork  and  pork  products,  saying 
nothing  of  our  own  enormous  require- 
ments. It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
-American  Government  was  making  ev- 
ery effort  to  increase  the  production 
of  animal  products  which  was  so  es- 
sential for  the  winning  of  the  war.  At 
this  critical  moment,  the  Kern  County 
Farm  Bureau  conceived  the  possibil- 
ity of  using  the  auction  sale  which 
has  been  used  so  successfully  in  Aus- 
tralia. Before  these  sales  could  be 
conducted  successfully,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  packing  houses  of  the 
State  must  be  secured.  At  this  time 
only  one  of  the  big  packing  houses 
had  a  representative  in  the  valley. 
Co-operation  of  the  packers  was 
sought  and  arrangements  made  for  a 
sale. 

Although  the  first  sales  were  con- 
ducted with  only  a  limited  number  of 
buyers  present,  they  were  considered 
very  successful  and  the  auction  sale 
spirit  soon  spread  to  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Kings  and  Tulare.  As 
soon  as  other  counties  began  to  hold 
auction  sales  it  was  realized  that 
there  must  be  some  kind  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  different  counties  in 
order  to  prevent  conflict  in  sale  dates 
so  the  different  buyers  could  attend 
all  sales.  This,  of  course,  could  best 
be  accomplished  by  an  organization, 
the  manager  of  which  to  be  directly 
in  charge  of  all  the  sales  in  the  differ- 
ent counties. 

Farm  Bureau  Marketing  Association 
Takes  Shape. 

The  natural  result  was  the  organiz- 
ation of  the  California  Farm  Bureau 
Marketing  Association  which  was  per- 
fected and  the  association  became 
operative  on  November  1,  1918.  At 
the  time  of  its  organization,  the  As- 
sociation consisted  of  the  Farm  Bu- 
reaus of  Tulare,  Kings  and  Kern 
counties.  The  Board  of  Directors  was 
composed  of  one  director  from  each 
of  the  three  County  Farm  Bureaus. 
Mr.  D.  H.  Bitner,  a  progressive  farmer 
of  Kern  county  and  a  strong  believer 
in  co-operation  among  the  farmers, 
was  selected  as  manager.  The  re- 
sults of  the  sales  continued  very  sat- 


isfactory and  resulted  in  the  addition 
of  other  counties  to  the  Association. 
The  present  membership  of  the  As- 
sociation includes  seven  San  Joaquin 
Valley  counties,  viz.:  Kern,  Tulare, 
Kings,  Fresno,  Madera,  Merced  and 
Stanislaus. 

-  Although  there  were  only  three 
counties  in  the  Association  for  three 
mouths  after  its  organization  and 
some  of  the  counties  have  only  been 
members  for  a  short  time,  the  Associa- 
tion during  the  first  year  of  its  ex- 
istence conducted  155  sales,  at  which 
was  sold  526  carloads  of  hogs,  or  a  I 
total  of  42,000  head,  which  compose 
a  gross  weight  of  8.500,000  lbs.  of 
pork,  which  brought  $1,500,000.00. 
There  were  4.300  different  consign- 
ments during  the  year.  The  manager 
considers  $100,000.00  a  very  conserva- 
tive estimate  of  the  amount  received 
by  these  consignors  above  what  they 
would  have  received  had  they  mar- 
keted their  hogs  otherwise  than 
through  the  Association. 

Scope  of  the  Auction  Extended. 

In  addition  to  hogs,  there  were  over 
$19,000.00  worth  of  cattle  and  $3,000.00 
worth  of  miscellaneous  products  mar- 
keted through  the  Association,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  reader  will  note  by  the  number 
of  consignments  given  above  that  a 
large  number  of  small  consignments 
were  made.  A  large  percent  of  the 
total  number  of  hogs  was  made  up 
of  entries  consisting  of  from  one  to 
twenty  head.  However,  a  number  of 
large  growers  sell  through  the  Asso- 
ciation and  are  convinced  that  they 
receive  better  prices  for  their  hogs 
than  they  would  have  if  they  had 
shipped  direct  to  the  packing  houses, 
this  because  of  competition  between 
the  different  buyers. 

Tuckers  Co-operate. 

The  packers  state  that  the  hogs  cost 
them  more  when  purchased  through 
the  auction  sales,  but  they  are  getting 
a  better  quality  of  hogs  and  they  pre- 
fer to  pay  a  better  price  and  get  a 
better  product 

A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  the 
packers  of  the  State  for  the  success 
of  these  sales.  Without  the  co-opera-  j 
tion  of  these  packers,  the  sales  would 
be  impossible.  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  know  that  all  the  principal  packers 
of  the  State  have  representatives  at 
these  sales. 

Although  only  a  limited  number  of 
cattle  have  been  marketed  through  the 
Association,  the  results  are  such  as 
to  demonstrate  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
auction  sales  would  be  as  valuable  to 
the  cattle  growers  as  it  has  been  to 
the  hog  growers,  both  in  price  and 
improvement  in  quality  of  product. 
Therefore,  why  not  cattlemen  and 
other  stockmen  get  together  and 
profit  by  this  wonderful  demonstra- 
tion of  co-operative  marketing? 


Duorc-Jersey  Sale  Supreme 


Those  who  admire  and  breed  Duroc- 
Jerseys.  and  those  who  intend  to  start 
breeding  swine  but  have  not  as  yet  de- 
cided what  breed  to  raise,  should  at- 
tend the  auction  sale  to  be  staged  by 
the  Diamond  Bar  Ranch  at  Spadra  on 
January  28.  1920.  Southern  California 
has  a  number  of  great  Duroc-Jersey 
swine-breeding  establishments  and 
with  one  or  two  others  the  Diamond 
Bar  stands  out  as  the  highest  expo- 
nents of  the  breed  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

The  offering  to  be  made  by  this 
great  ranch  will  be  excelled  by  none 
anywhere  regardless  of  location.  This 
is  rather  of  a  broad  statement,  but 
when  we  take  into  consideration  what 
they  have  to  select  the  offering  from 
and  the  facilities  they  have  for  caring 
for  their  stock  then  it  will  be  under- 
stood. 

To  begin  with  selections  will  be 
made  from  a  herd  of  800  head,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  selected  from 
the  most  noted  herds  in  the  Middle 
West  by  Superintendent  Walter  T. 
Gatton,  than  whom  there  is  no  better 
iudsre  of  his  favorite  breed.   An  excel- 


|  lent  demonstration  of  this  was  the 
shipment  of  sows  and  gilts  brought 
out  this  past  summer.  The  animals 
were  chosen  at  widely  separated 
farms  and  when  finally  brought  to- 
gether were  found  to  be-  of  the  same 
excellent  type  of  the  breed.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  select  animals  of  the  same 
type  from  a  herd,  but  when  chosen 
from  widely  separated  herds  and  when 
brought  together,  if  found  to  be  of  one 
type  it  is  an  excellent  demonstration 
of  the  buyer's  good  judgment  No  bet- 
ter type  or  one  nearer  what  the  ma- 
jority of  breeders  are  looking  for  can 
be  found  anywhere. 

Forty  bred  sows  and  gilts  will  be 
offered  due  to  farrow  in  March  next. 
They  will  be  bred  largely  to  Ace  of 
Pathfinders,  the  Grand  Champion  at 
Los  Angeles,  and  winner  at  the  Na- 
tional Swine  Show  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  Others  will  be  bred  to  Mam- 
moth Sensation  Jr.,  Great  Sensation 
2d,  California  Great  Wonder  and  Orion 
Reformer. 

To  those  interested  we  would  like 
to  impress  on  their  minds  the  facts 
that  all  the  animals  offered  will  be 


bred  right  and  will  be  of  the  very 
best  type  as  well.  Fitted  but  not  over- 
fitted.  Just  in  the  right  condition  to 
show  well  and  then  farrow  the  nicest 
and  biggest  litters  you  ever  saw.  You 
all  know  tha*  a  sow  or  female  of  any 
kind  must  be  well  fed  to  produce  the 
maximum  in  progeny,  both  in  number 
and  proper  development  of  body. 

The  combination  of  the  blood  lines 
of  the  Pathfinders,  Great  Wonders, 
Ganos  and  Colonels  will  produce  to  a 
certainty  the  great  size  so  much  de- 
sired at  present  with  superb  quality, 
which  means  quick  growth  and  easy- 


feeding  qualities. 

It  will  be  an  opportunity  of  a  life- 
time for  those  who  wish  to  buy  D ti- 
roes, where  they  can  buy  just  what 
they  want  and  need. 

Col.  Ord  L.  Leachman.  the  populai 
auctioneer  of  Sacramentov  will  cry  tbi 
sale. 


The  Carnation  Milk  Co,  one  of  th« 
largest  milk  condensing  institution* 
in  the  world,  with  condenseries  ir 
Washington  and  Wisconsin,  nas  start' 
ed  to  build  a  $250,000  plant  at  Gustim 
in  Merced  County. 


Xmas  anil  $fatu  f  mvs 

From  FRANK  P.  GARDINER  and  SON  to  our  friends  and  customers.  We  also  wish  to 
announce  the  safe  arrival  from  Ed  Kerns  of  Stanton.  Neb.,  of  the  latest  and  Greatest 

Sensation  to  come  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

GREATER  SENSATION 

Sired  by 

t.KEAT  SINSATIOX 

Who  sired  World's  Champion  Boar  at  National  Swine  Show.  1919.  Also  the  World's 
Grand  Champion  Boar,  1919.  His  ret  has  won  more  prizes  at  the  fairs  and  swine  shows 
this  year  than  any  living  boar. 

NOTICE — To  Farmers  and  Breeders:  We  will  produce  over  a  thousand  High  Class 

Durocs  next  year,  sired  and  darned  by  the  best  blood  lines  of  the  breed.  Write  us  your 
wants.     Satisfaction  in  every  transaction.    Prices  reasonable. 

GARDINER  RANCH  i 


KOl'TE  XO.  4,  BOX  7:U. 


SAC  HAM  EXTO,  CAL 


WILL  YOU  WANT  THEM? 

SOWS,   GILTS   AND  BOARS 

Sired  by  or  bred  to 

MATCHLESS  BIG  BOB 

LAKESIDE  DEFENDER 
LIBERTY  BOND  and 

MAJOR  HADLEY  WONDER 

The  offering  at  our  next  sale  will  represent  some  of  the  most  noted  blood 
lines  of  the  Poland-China  breed  East  or  West 

Watch  for  further  particulars. 

LAKESIDE    STOCK  FARM 

GEO.  V.  BE  C KM AX  A  SONS,  i.OM,  CAE. 


CAN  YOU  BUY  BETTER  POUNDS? 

Will  offer  at  ray  sale  on  January  24,  1920 
60  Head,  either  sired  by  or  bred  to  the  following-  boars : 

Surprise  Prospect  Yankee 
Col.  Jack  Surprise  The  Californian 

Massive  Orange  Lendorris  Liberty  Bond 

McCune's  Buster  Kings  Co.  Buster 

Wonder  Gerst  Young  Jumbo 

President  Buster  Defender 

King's  Big  Bone  Leader  Frazler's  Timm 

H.  D.  McCUNE,  Lemoore,  Calif. 

COL.  GEO.  W.  BELL,  Auctioneer. 


PROMOTE  PORK  PROflTS 

With  Better  Poland-China  Breeding 

And  do  it  by  attending;  my  bred  sow  and  gilt  sale  at 

RIPON,  FEBRUARY  3rd. 

There  are  85  head  of  the  very  best  Poland-China  sows  and  gilt*  to  he  found  anywhere  U 
my  herd  at  present.    This  is  true,  both  from  conformation  and  breeding  standpoints.  < 
From  this  85  head  I  shall  select  50  head  for  the  sale.    If  you  want  Poland-Chinas,  and! 
you  need  them  in  your  business,  of  the  modern  type,  they  certainly  wiU  be  in  this  sale. 
STOCK  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMKS. 


WAUKEEN  FARM 

LES  McCRACKEN,  Prop.  Ripon,  Calif, 


_ 
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Till;  MORRIS  HOLSTEIN  SALE. 


A  combination  of  excellent  cattle 
and  a  £,re&t  reputation  for  having  a 
herd  of  large  producers,  especially 
H"long  distance"  ones,  makes  a  good 
4  gale  certain.  It  is  "a  house  built  upon 
a  rock,"  it  is  so  sure.  The  evidence 
Of  this  is  the  fact  that  62  Holstein  Frie- 
sian  cattle  brought  $29,270,  or  an  av- 
erage of  $472  at  the  A.  W.  Morris  & 
Sons'  Corp.,  sale  at  Sacramento,  De- 
cember 18th. 

The  cattle  were  widely  distributed 
hroughout  California  and  several  new 
lerds  were  started.  It  does  not  look 
as  though  dairying  was  on  the  de- 
cline. 

3*  The  top  of  the  sale  was  reached 
hen  H.  E.  Vogel,  the  well-known 
olstein-Friesian  breeder  of  Fresno, 
taaid  $1,050  for  Princess  Valley  Mead 
^Valker,  sired  by  Prince  Gelscli'3 
alker  ami  out  of  De  Kol  Valley 
Mead  3rd,  with  a  2-year-old  record  of 
16  pounds  of  butter  in  7  days.  An- 
other that  was  close  to  ;he  ir.p  was 
Riverside  Seely  Girl  2d,  sired  by  Segis 
Pontiac  DeKol  Burke  and  out  of  the 
hivh-producing  dam  Riverside  Seely 
Girl  for  which  Chas.  A.  Harrington  of 
Complon  paid  $1035.  Several  others 
Bold  close  up  to  the  $1,000  mark.  The 
top  bull  was  King  Clarinda  Sadie 
Vale  sired  by  King  Korndyke  Sadie 
Vale  27th  and  out  of  King  Segis  Pon- 
kc  Clarinda  for  which 'the  Hayes 
Stock  Farm  of  Sacramento  paid  $650. 

The  heaviest  buyers  were  Hayes 
Slock  Farm  of  Sacramento,  getting 
sight  for  $4010;  J.  McKindley  of 
Aeampo  getting  seven  for  $3080; 
jleason  &  Walker  of  Hollister  getting 
:hiee  for  $1475;  L.  M.  Holje  of  Cali?- 
:oga  four  for  $1430,  and  P.  Brunold 
)f  Modesto  four  for  $2570. 

E.  C.  Schroed^r  of  Moorhead,  Minn  , 
U.  M.  Corwin  and  son  of  Rock  Valley, 
owf.  and  B.  i..  Cramton,  manager  of 
ne  Pabst  Stock  Farm,  Oconomowoe, 
SVis.,  were  EasteKi  breeders  in  attend- 
luce. 

The  condition  of  the  animals  was 
ust  about  right,  and  Jack  Shi'.kox, 
ivho  had  charse  of  them  previous  to 
he  sale,  should  come  in  for  his  shai'e 
>f  the  credit. 


HIE  BIG  SALE   AT   THE  TAGL'S 
RANCH. 


A  two-day  sale  with  receipts  of 
150,000  was  satisfactory  enough  so 
hat  the  Merritt-Bowers  Co.,  owners 
>f  the  Tagus  Ranch  at  Tulare,  set  the 
late  for  their  spring  sale.  The  att- 
endance was  large  on  both  days  with 
he  bidding  lively.  Col.  Leachman  of 
acramento,  who  cried  the  sale,  says 
t  was  a  good  one  and  that  the  farm 
lorses  sold  better  than  they  have  for 
©me  time.  One  draft  team  brought 
675  and  some  mules  about  as  much. 

Cattlemen  prominent  in  the  busi- 
less  from  all  over  the  State  were 
resent.    Fred    H.    Bixby    of  Long 


BUT    TYPE    ANT)  PRODUCTION. 
Will  Sell  my  2-year-old  herd  sire 

MODEL  DOMINO  GLISTA 

Irst  prize  at  State  Fair  and  International 
.livestock  Show  this  year  and  backed  by  indl- 
idual  record  which  include  3  world's  records. 
Also  Holstein  grade  heifers  for  sale. 
For  full  information  address 
.  W.  SCUDDEB,  Holt,  Calif. 


TAMWORTHS 

(The  Bacon  Hog.) 
Largest  Herd  In  the  State 

DUROC-J  ERSEYS 

Mature  Stock  and  Weanlings  of  both  sexes. 
Sure  to  please. 
8WINELAND  FARM 
W.  O.  Pearson,  Prop.         -Woodland,  Cal. 


Beach,  recently  elected  president  of 
the  California  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion, was  there  and  made  a  strong 
talk  for  the  cattle  business  from  both 
the  purebred  and  market  standpoints, 
and  also  a  boost  for  the  Association 
in  which  he  is  a  great  believer. 

Thos.  Harrison  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Sum- 
merfield  of  Santa  Rosa  were  there  and 
bought  freely,  Mr.  Harrison,  of  course, 
selecting  some  of  the  Milking  Short- 
horns that  met  the  approval  of  his 
keen  judgment. 

J.  A.  Knight  of  Tipton  was  the  heav- 
iest buyer  as  he  had  bought  thirteen 
when  the  sale  was  over,  although  T. 
R.  Carlyle  of  Sanger  was  close  to  him 
with  eleven  to  his  credit.  Turney 
Bros,  of  Strathmore  and  Col.  T.  E. 
Cochran  of  Hanford  bought  freely 
also. 

The  top  of  the  sale  was  Heard's 
Queen,  sired  by  Coronado  and  out  of 
Craggs  D  3rd,  for  which  T.  R.  Car- 
lyle of  Sanger  paid  $500.  This  cow 
had  a  bull  calf  at  foot  sired  by  Knight 
Avon  2nd. 

The  stock  was  in  good  condition  and 
just  right  for  a  sale,  but  the  demand 
for  bulls  not  being  brisk  it  was  con- 
sidered best  to  hold  them  for  the 
spring  sale  after  six  of  the  Herefords 
and  five  of  the  Shorthorns  had  been 
sold. 


ORLAND,    THE  POLAND-CHINA 
MECCA. 


The  Glenn  County  Poland-China 
Breeders  have  announced  their  first 
annual  guaranty  sale  to  be  held  at 
the  Glenn  County  Fair  Gounds  at  Or- 
land  on  Tuesday,  January  13th,  when 
they  will  offer  65  head  of  big-type  Po- 
lands  from  the  leading  herds  of  Glenn 
county.  This  county  is  becoming  fam- 
ous for  its  good  stock  of  various 
breeds  and  its  Polands  are  right  up 
with  the  best  in  the  country.  For  this 
sale  the  following  breeders  have  made 
consignments:  R.  J.  Yates,  R.  M.  Ran- 
kin, Penfield  Bros.,  y.  H.  Warnock. 
J.  A.  Miller,  J.  K.  Burnett,  M.  H.  Sum- 
mers, Adam  Lachenmeyer,  Ferguson 
&  McKaig,  Charles  Templeton,  W.  A. 
Ort,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Lothrop  and  J.  E.  Fal- 
tings.  Among  the  service  boars  are 
Yates'  Big  Orphan  by  Hather's  Big 
Orphan  out  of  Miss  Hadley,  A.  Buster 
by  Long  Jumbo  out  of  Miss  Stella,  and 
Young  Hadley  by  King  Hadley  Jr.  and 
out  of  Sampson's  Kind.  Ord  L.  Leach- 
man ,  the  livestock  auctioneer  of  Sac- 
ramento, will  handle  the  sale. 


W.  J.  HIGDON'S  COW  GOING  IN 
HIGH. 


The  Holstein  cow— Ruby  Pieterje 
of  Forest  Hill  2d,  whose  39.74  pound 
7-day  record  was  recently  reported 
in  these  columns,  has  increased  her 
production  gait  and  now,  at  the  end 
of  30  days,  has  162.11  lbs.  butter  and 
3,134.9  lbs.  of  milk  to  her  credit.  This 
is  exceptionally  good  and  breaks  all 
California  records.  It  also  exceeds 
all  other  records  in  the  world  for  a 
like  period  except  one  in  the  Cabana 
herd.  If  the  records  of  this  last-named 
herd  are  expunged  from  the  Holstein 
books,  this  will  leave  Mr.  Higdon's  cow 
champion  of  the  world  for  this  pe- 
riod. 

H.  L.  Redd,  manager  of  Mr.  Hig- 
don's herd,  has  personal  charge  of 
this  cow,  and  nothing  will  be  left  un- 
done to  keep  her  at  championship 
production  speed.  Thirteen  cows 
have  made  7-day  records  in  excess  of 
30  pounds  at  the  Tulare  Holstein 
Farm,  and  eleven  of  these  cows  were 
owned  by  Mr.  Higdon. 


IT'S  UP  TO  US 

to  satisfy  you  when  you  order  a  Duroc  from  us.    A  sow  or  gilt  sired  by  or  bred  to 

JOHNSON'S   DEFENDER  JR. 

will  make  money  for  you.    We  also  have  now  some  excellent  service  boars  and  weanling 
pigs.    Everything  priced  reasonably. 

GREENWOOD  FARM  „    ;  ,   „    .  . 

H.  C.  WITHEROtV,  Mgr.  LIVE  OAK,  Sntter  Co.,  Cal.,  Route  A. 


GLEN    OAKS  RANCH 

AT  WARFIELD,  NEAR  GLEN  ELLEN,  CAL. 
Breeders  of  thoroughbred  Duroc -Jerseys. 
Our  boar  Crimson  Monarch  4th.  with  a  long  line  of  champion  ancestors.  Our  next  tioar 
tile..  Oaks  Ace,  a  son  of  Orion's  King  Gano.  One  of  our  sows  granddaughter  of  Orion 
Cherry  King  Jr.  with  a  fine  litter  of  5  boars  and  3  sows  sired  by  a,  grandson  of  same 
champion.  A  fine  lot  of  Grade  Sows  to  sell  to  clean  out  everything  but  registered  stocky 
B.  H.  8WATNK,  805  Royal  Insurance  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


CaLCO  feeders 
save  costly  ^rain 

Grain  at  any  price  is  too  valuable  to  waste 

The  Calco  Self -Feeder  was  developed — 
to  save  your  costly  grain. 

The  Calco  Self -Feeder  is  so  constructed  that  it  is 
impossible  for  the  hogs  to  root  the  grain  onto  the  ground 
— and  grain  saved  is  money  saved. 

Calco  Self  -  Feeders  add  materially  to  your  profits  by 
saving  expensive  time  and  labor. 

These  Feeders  are  made  of  rust-resisting  "Armco  * 
Iron  and  Cast  Iron.  They  are  sanitary — easily  cleaned 
— strong — durable  and  economical. 

Your  name  and  address  written  on  the  margin  of  this 
advertisement  and  mailed  to  us  will  bring  folder  and  prices. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Company 


LOS  ANGELES 
417  Leioy  Slieet 


BERKELEY 
406  Parlter  Stieet 


calco 


PURE  HAWAIIAN  CANE  MOLASSES 


PORK  PRODUCTION 

By  actual  test  will  increase  pork  production  five-tenths  pounds  dally 
over  a  barley  and  tankage  feed,  yet  it  sells  for  less  than  half  the  price. 

MILK  PRODUCTION 

One  of  our  customers  writes:  "We  are  out  of  molasses 
and  our  cows  are  falling  off  in  their  milk  badly,  hence 
we  would  appreciate  immediate  shipment.  Kindly  ship 
us  two  tons  more  in  addition." 

We  supply  it  in  barrels  or  tank  cars 
for  shipment  anywhere. 

W.  M.  YOUNG  COMPANY 

Holbrook  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


HAUSER'S  DIGESTER  TANKAGE 

Gives  Great  VALUE  for  LEAST  MONEY.    IT  MAKES  THEM  FAT. 

HAUSER  PACKING  CO.  LOS  ANGELES 


DIGESTER  TANKAGE 


Send  for  Sensible  Folder  on  Feeding  Hogs 
WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 


Animal  Food  Dept. 


704  Townsend  St, 


San  Francisco 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


December  27,  1919 


Poultry  and  Rabbits  for  Profit 


badly  infested  chicken 
house; 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  moved  in 
on  a  ranch  here,  and  find  a  chicken 
house  that  I  would  like  to  use,  but  am 
told  by  the  last  tenants  that  it  was" 
uninhabitable  for  chickens  as  it  was 
full  of  lice,  that  they  had  tried  every- 
thing, but  without  avail  to  move  them. 
I  hate  to  have  to  burn  it  up  at  the 
present  price  of  lumber  and  write  to 
ask  what  suggestion  you  can  give  me 
to  make  it  safe  to  us-e  for  thorough- 
bred chickens. — E.  Drennan,  Fresno. 

If  the  poultry  house  mentioned  is 
worth  more  than  $10  it  is  possible  to 
economically  destroy  the  lice  and  ren- 
der it  safe  for  poultry  in  so  far  as  lice 
and  mites  are  concerned.  We  believe 
our  correspondent  refers  to  the  mite, 
the  small  insect  which  is  often  called 
the  night-louse,  that  sucks  the  blood 
of  the  fowls  at  night  and  goes  into 
hiding  during  the  day.  However,  the 
treatment  of  the  premises  that  we  rec- 
ommend below  will  not  only  exter- 
minate them,  but  in  a  great  measure 
destroy  any  other  sort  of  insects  that 
can  annoy  fowls.  First  clear  out  the 
worst  of  the  dirt  and  rubbish  and  then 
spray  lightly  with  water:  get  it  into 
every  crack  and  opening.  When  the 
water  has  nearly  evaporated  sweep 
and  brush  the  dust  from  every  part  of 
the  house,  nests,  and  roosts.  The  ob- 
ject is  to  gather  up  the  dust  and  pre- 
vent it  from  floating  about  and  thus 
preserving  some  of  the  mites  or  eggs. 
When  dry,  spray  the  entire  house  and 
fixtures  with  a  mixture  of  stove  distil- 
late in  which  is  mixed  some  strong  in- 
secticide. One  part  of  insecticide  to 
ten  parts  of  distillate  is  usually  strong 
enough.  The  distillate  is  the  common 
sort  that  is  extensively  sold  for  burn- 
ing in  kitchen  and  heating  stoves.  It 
is  also  known  as  blue  or  medium  dis- 
tillate and  is  low  in  cost.  Commercial 
cresol,  crude  carbolic  acid,  or  one  of 
the  commercial  liquid  lice  paints  will 
answer  for  the  insecticide.  If  the 
house  has  a  wooden  floor  it  should  be 
first  scrubbed  perfectly  clean  in  order 
that  the  mixture  can  soak  into  the 
wood  and  run  down  into  the  cracks. 
If  convenient  to  do  so  it  would  be  well 
to  take  up  the  floor  to  discover  any 
special  hiding  place  for  the  mites. 
Before  relaying  the  floor  disinfect  the 
ground  and  foundation.  Spray  entire 
premises  about  three  times. 


WHAT    CONSTITUTES    A  GOOD 
LATER? 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  three  hun- 
dred Leghorn  pullets  eight  months 
old.  They  are  laying  on  an  average 
of  135  eggs  a  day.  Is  this  considered 
good  for  this  time  of  the  year?  A  few 
of  the  pullets  want  to  set  after  laying 
two  months.  Would  they  be  consid- 
ered good  pullets  to  keep?  Or  is  it 
customary  for  them  to  set  at  this  time 
of  the  year?  Please  tell  us  the  name 
of  a  good  poultry  book. — Mrs.  J.  M.  R., 
San  Jose. 

It  is  difficult  to  accurately  analyze 
the  intrinsic  value  of  a  flock  of  pul- 
lets without  a  more  or  less  extended 
statement  regarding  the  feed  and  care 
they  receive  and  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  kept  However,  three 
hundred  pullets  now  fully  eight 
months  of  age  should  be  laying  more 
than  an  average  of  135  eggs  per  day — 
45  per  cent — if  they  are  to  make  an 
average  yearly  record  of  more  than 
110  eggs  each.  The  fact  that  some  of 
these  pullets  wanted  to  set  after  lay- 
ing for  two  months  leads  us  to  believe 
that  they  are  capable  of  laying  many 
more  than  the  present  average  of  135 
eggs  would  indicate  provided  they  are 
fed  with  a  ration  properly  balanced 
for  egg  production.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible that  these  Leghorn  pullets  would 
develop  a  desire  to  set  unless  they 
were  over  fat  or  feverish,  due  to  eat- 
ing a  ration  containing  too  much 
starchy  or  other  fat-forming  elements ; 
quite  likely  also  they  were  not  pro- 
vided with  much  if  any  green  feed.  We 
would  not  condemn  these  pullets  un- 
til they  are  first  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  what  they  can  do  when 
supplied  with  a  correctly  balanced  ra- 


tion and  abundance  of  greens.  A  book 
entitled  "California  Poultry  Practice" 
is  considered  a  very  good  poultry 
book.   We  sell  it;  price,  $100  postpaid. 


EGG  STANDARDIZATION. 


Recently  a  conference  on  the  Inter- 
national standardization  of  eggs  was 
held  in  London.  Chief  interest  cen- 
tered around  the  methods  of  grading 
followed  by  Denmark  and  Canada. 
Denmark  has  adopted  the  system  of 
grading  by  weight  with  only  casual 
attention  to  the  actual  interior  quality 
of  the  egg. 

The  Danes  have  been  following  this 
system  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
have  acquired  a  considerable  reputa- 
tion on  the  British  market. 

The  Canadian  standards  are  based 
primarily  upon  quality  and  relative 
edibility,  with  subsidiary  weight 
clauses  leading  to  uniformity  in  size. 
These  standards  have  been  in  force 
two  seasons  only,  but  the  reports  re- 
ceived as  to  the  quality  of  the  eggs 
upon  arrival  are  increasingly  favor- 
able as  the  Canadian  methods  of  grad- 
ing and  inspection  become  better 
known. 

The  representatives  in  conference 
from  Denmark,  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
China,  United  States,  Canada,  Ireland, 
Scotland  and  England,  together  with 
representatives  from  the  London  pro- 
duce trade,,  approved  ot  the  advisa- 
bility of  international  standards  for 
eggs  and  the  matter  of  the  form  of 
standards  was  referred  back  to  the  re- 
spective governments  they  repre- 
sented. 

It  is  probable  that. Holland  will  fol- 
low the  lead  of  Canada  and  South 
Africa.  The  United  States  also  is  fav- 
orably considering  the  Canadian  stand- 
ards. 


HOG  AN  SYSTEM  FOR  OLD  HENS. 


(Written    for   I'm-iNr    Rurul    Trens   by    l>.  J. 

Whitney.) 

There  are  two  ways  of  finding  what 
hens  are  past  the  best  laying  age  in 
Tulare  flocks.  Some  ranchers  who 
have  Leghorns  keep  three  breeds: 
White  Leghorns,  Anconas,  and  Brown 
or  Buff  Leghorns,  raising  chicks  of  a 
different  color  each  year  and  using 
color  as  a  measure  of  age  when  it  is 
time  to  cull  out  the  old  hens  in  sum- 
mer and  fall.  This  system  of  keep- 
ing three  breeds  of  similar  nature  is 
seldom  practiced  by  keepers  of  the 
heavy  fowls,  who  mostly  favor  Rhode 
Island  Reds. 

The  only  way  to  proceed  when  there 
is  no  measure  of  color  is  to  judge  the 
individual  bird,  which  can  be  done 
when  the  whole  flock  is  of  one  color. 
In  a  number  of  cases  the  spread  of 
the  pelvic  bones  as  described  in  the 
Hogan  system,  is  successfully  used  in 
combination  with  natural  indications 
of  youth  or  age  as  shown  in  general 
appearance.  This  method  of  culling 
has-been  layers  is  very  satisfactory 
as  it  permits  exceptionally  good  hens 
to  remain  in  the  flock  another  season 
which  could  not  be  done  very  well  if 
color  were  the  standard  of  culling, 
and  it  permits  the  rapid  discovery  of 
young  slackers  who  should  go  to  mar- 
ket. 

In  flocks  of  one  color  every  hen  has 
to  be  examined  to  see  if  she  will  qual- 
ify for  culling.  By  the  three-color 
system  only  the  hens  are  handled  that 
are  to  be  marketed. 


BLUE  JAYS  KILL  CHICKS. 


(Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Tress.) 

Something  was  killing  the  baby- 
chickens  on  the  ranch  of  F.  P.  Storm 
near  Tulare.  They  would  be  found  in 
the  yard  during  the  day  with  a  hole 
in  the  back  of  their  heads,  and  it 
seemed  impossible  to  think  who  the 
criminal  could  be  or  to  discover  him 
at  his  tricks.  Just  by  accident  a  blue- 
jay  was  seen  swooping  down  to  the 
ground  and  right  up  again  and  a  dead 
chick  was  found  where  he  had  been.- 

Jays  are  criminals  among  birds.  In 
this  case  they  were  either  killing  the 
chickens  for  the  joy  of  the  thing,  or 
just  tb  eat  the  brains,  and  they  were 


clever  enough  to  stay  out  of  mischief 
when  a  person  was  in  sight. 

After  the  discovery  was  made,  war 
was  declared  on  the  jays  and  when 
they  were  driven  off  the  chicken-kill- 
ing stopped.  People  who  suffer  in 
like  manner  will  know  whom  to  blame. 


Poultry  Breeders'  Directory 


Rate  3^  cents  per  word  each  Issue. 


FOR  SALE — Baby  chicks  from  good  Hogan - 
ized  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  stock,  from  D.  W. 
Young  and  Tom  Barron  strains;  $15  per  100. 
25%  with  order,  balance  C.  O.  D.  Heavy 
breeds.  20c  each.  Custom  hatching:  capacity 
15,000  eggs;  set  eggs  every  Wednesday;  de- 
liver ducks  every  Thursday.  H.  E.  Biddle. 
Poultry  Ranch  and  Hatchery,  Aromas.  Cal. 

PRUSSIAN  HILL  POULTRY  RANCH — Blue 
Andalusian  Cockerels,  extra  fine.  February 
hatch.  S5.00;  Barred  Rock  and  B.  Minorca 
Cockerels,  late  March  hatch.  $4.00.  Hatching 
eggs.  after  December  20th — Andalusians, 
Rocks  and  Minorcas — at  92.00  for  15  eggs. 
Order  early.  Geo.  I.  Wright,  Mokelumne  Hill. 
Cal.  ^  

BART  CHICKS  —  From  my  Single-comb 
White  Leghorns,  bred  for  heavy  layers,  which 
have  been  in  the  race  for  12  years,  and  today 
is  among  the  leaders.  Tou  don't  go  wrong 
by  placing  your  order  with  me.  Write  for 
prices  and  terms.  H.  A.  Schlotthauer,  Exeter. 
California. 


BROWN  LEGHORNS — Light  or  dark — the 

farmer's  fowl.  Best  foragers.  Females,  S3 .00: 
males.  S5.00  each  and  upwards.  MA  HA  JO 
FARM.  P.  O.  ttox  597.  Sacramento.  Calif.  At 
1919  Oakland  Show  won  1st.  2nd  cocks;  1st. 
3rd.  4th  cockerel:  1st.  2nd  hen;  1st,  3rd,  4th 
pullet. 


LAYING  LEGHORN  PULLETS — The  great- 
est opportunity  of  the  season  to  buy  laying 
Leghorn  pullets !  My  entire  flock  of  culled 
and  selected  White  Leghorn  layers  is  offered 
for  sale  in  lots  of  one  dozen  and  up  at  far- 
mer's prices.    Geo.  L.  Horine,  Winton,  Cal. 


ANDERSON'S  PEERLESS  ANCONAS  lay 
more  and  eat  less  than  other  breeds.  50  big 
husky  cockerels  $5  and  up;  200  pullets,  trios 
and  pens  for  sale.  Hatching  eggs.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  W.  Atkinson.  Box  B,  130  Willard 
Street,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

TURKEY  BREEDERS  TAKE  NOTICE! — My 
new  Eastern  Mammoth  Bronze  Toms  have 
proved  to  be  grand  breeders.  I  raise  quality, 
not  quantity.  Every  bird  guaranteed ;  return 
C.  O.  D.  if  not  as  I  represent,  bo  you  run  no 
risk.    R.  M.  Dodge.  R.  D.  2.  Bakersneld.  Calif. 


THOROUGHBRED  .  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
chicks  in  100  and  1000  lots  from  Hoganized 
and  trapneeted  stock.  Order  early  for  Bpring 
delivery.  Inventors  and  Distributors  of  "For- 
bros"  Separator  and  trapnest  combined.  For- 
ster  Brothers.  2918  Otis  St..  Berkeley,  Cal. 

AN  EVER-INCREASING  DEMAND  finds  us 
better  prepared  than  ever  before  to  take  care 
of  our  day-old  chick  business.  Hatching 
White.  Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Anconas, 
Minorcas.  Rocks,  Reds  and  White  Wyandottes. 
Interesting  folder  now  ready.  B.  W.  Archibald. 
Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  Co..  Calif.  

BABY~~CHIX— We~~i specialize  in  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  Black  Minorcas. 
Bred  and  mated  for  eggs,  size,  color.  Dates 
made  by  us  are  kept,  so  order  early.  Popu- 
lar price,  any  number.  Denton  Poultry  Yards. 
Campbell.  Cal.  ' 

CHICKS  —  EGGS  —  Hoganized  White  Leg- 
horns, Brown  and  Buff  Leghorns.  Black  Min- 
orcas. Rhode  Island  Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  An- 
conas, Blue  Andalusians.  Free  circular.  Or- 
der early.  McDonald  Poultry  Ranch.  King 
Road,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

FINEST  HATCHERY  IN  THE  WORLD— 
Chicks — White  Leghorns.  Rhode  Island  Reds; 
Settings — 100's,  1000's;  hatched  right  in 
$00,000.00  Brick  and  Concrete  Hatchery  from 
our  Quality  Heavy  Layers.  Reasonable  prices. 
Pebbleside  Poultry  Farm,  Sunnyvale.  Calif. 
"  BABY  CHICKS — Order  now  for  1920  and 
get  what  you  want  when  you  want  them. 
White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds. 
Barred  Rocks.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Write 
for  free  circular.  Stubbe  Poultry  Ranch  and 
Hatchery.  Box  67,  Palo  Alto. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  BABY  CHIX— Heavy 
laying,  Hoganized  stock.  March  $16.00  per 
100:  April  and  May.  913.50  per  100.  8afe 
arrival  of  strong  Uve  chix  guaranteed.  Pion- 
eer Hatchery,  408  Sixth  St.,  Petaluma.  Calif. 

"WATCH  US  OJfOW''— Baby^icks!  Book- 
ing orders  now  for  January  and  February  de- 
livery. White  and  Brown  Leghorns,  R.  I. 
Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  Safe  delivery  guar- 
anteed. Order  early.  E.  W.  Ohlen.  CampbeU.  Cal. 
_  HOLLISTRR  "  HATCHERY — Day-old- chicks 
of  quality  from  selected  stock.  White  Leg- 
horn. Black  Minorca  and  Plymouth  Rocks.  We 
guarantee  safe  delivery.  Free  circular  and 
price  list.    Box  693.  Hollister,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE — White  HoUand  Turkeys,  S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Red  cockerels.  Guinea  roosters. 
One  Golden  Seabright  cockerel.  Send  stamp. 
E.  A.  McKlnley^R.  D.,  Dkiah.  Cal.  _ 

BARRED- PLYMOUTH '  ROCKS  —  Nothing 
better  in  poultry.  Prize-winners  and  wonder- 
ful layers.  Choice  stock  for  sale.  Chas.  H. 
Vodden.  Box  3.  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 


model  ron.TKY  farm — White  Leghorn 
specialists — our  fifteenth  year.  Baby  chicks 
and  hatching  eggs  for  sale.  Also  first-class 
breeding  cockerels  and  cocks.  W.  C.  Smith. 
Prop..  Corning.  Cal.   

BABY  CHIX — Hatched  from  our  own  stock 
in  our  hatchery.  Hens  are  of  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  Utility  stock,  bred  for  commercial 
laying.    H.  A.  George.  Petaluma,  Cal.,  R.  D.  2. 

No.  29.  _  

—  BABY- CHICKS  from  selected  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  hens.  Write  for  prices.  Tupman 
Poultry  Farm.  Box  7A,  Ceres,  Calif.   

"GOLDCROFT"  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Fine, 
well -developed  cockerels;  also  cocks  and  hens. 
Prices  reasonable.    Samuel  Abrams,  Los  Altos. 


THE  TRAPNEST  is  the  only  way  in  telling 

your  layers.  Our  stock  is  all  trapneeted. 
Come  and  see  them.  Single-Comb  White  Leg- 
horns only.    Columbian  Poultry  Ranch,  Sun» 

nyvale.  Calif.  .  ___^^B 

HART'S  BRONZE  TURKEYS — Large,  rig- 
orous young  stock  ot  both  sexes  for  sale:  also 
year-old  hens.  Eggs  in  season  by  the  setting 
or  hundred.     Albert  M.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 

EARLY  BABY  CHICKS  beginning  with  the 
first  week  in  January.    Will  book  orders  fofl 
all  through  the  w-.-u.mi.     Santa  Clara  Valley 

Hatchery,  San  Jose.    Jos.  A.  Bihn.  Prop. 

PUREBRED  CHICKS  from  selected  bred-tod 
lay  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Barred  Rocks.  R.  IJ 
Reds.    Order  now  for  February-March  deJJjH 
ery.    Maxwell  Hatchery,  Madera,  Cal. 
'"EASTMAN'S    BRED-TO-LAY"  Hoganized 
and  trapneeted  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks.  Eggs; 
cockerels.    January  chicks..  Fairmead  Poultry 
Farm.  Fairmead,  Cal. 

i    ^PUREBRED  BUFF~ORPINGTON  Cockerel 
$5.00.  S7.50.  $10.00.     Purebred  Bronze  Ml 
keys — Toms.  $12.00;  hens.  $7.00.    Mrs.  M. 
Trewhitt.  Rt.  B.  Box  47.  Hanford.  Cal. 


la- 


SENI)  AT  ONCE  for  our  descriptive  cata- 
logue of  baby  chicks,  hatched  for  laying  qual- 
ities.     Standard    breeds.     Madera  Hatchery. 

Madera.  Cal. 


BRONZE   TURKEYS   AND  EGGS — Limited 

number  of  breeders.  Eggs  by  «Uings.  hun- 
dred or  thousands.    M.  M.  Reiman.  Planada,  - 

Cal. 

CHICKENS.    DUCKS,    GEESK,  GUINEAS, 

Pea  Fowl,  Pigeons.  Wm.  A.  French,  645  W, 
Park  St..  Stockton.  California.  Stamps. 

FOR"  SALE — Large  Bronze  Turkey  Toms 
from  good  laying  hens.  Also  baby  chicks.  M. 
H.  Taylor,  Box  219,  Ceres,  Cal.   -J 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS,  BUFF  DUCKS,  BOUR- 
BON RED  TURKEYS  —  The  Ferris  Ranch.' 
Rt.  2,  Box  144D.  Pomona,  California. 

WHITE  "  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  —  A  "fewj 
choice  purebred  hens  and  toms.  Earl  V. 
Smith.  Loma  Vista  Ranch,  Willows,  Calif. 

MAMMOTH  BRONZE  TURKEYS,  Embden 
Geese  and  Collie  Dogs  for  herding  purposes. 
John  G.  Mee.  St.  Helena,  C»L^^^___j^B 

BABY  CHICKS— (Thorouifhbred'white  Leg^  ■ 
horns ) .    No  weak  ones  charged  for.  ScheU- 
vule  Hatchery,  ScheUville.  Cal. 

BLACK    MINOKCAS— The   lar.-c  egK  layers" 
Eggs.  $2.00  iier  15.     Cockerels.   $4.00  each.1 
E.  A.  Hall.  R.  1.  Box  39.  Watsonville.  Cal.  . 
"""WHITE^GUINEAS — Cockerels  from"  Eastern 
eggs,   large   and   hardy.    $5.00.     The  Ferris i 
Hanch    it  •:.  Ill  li   Pomona.  Calif.  

ANCONAS— Dark  breeding  cockerels  aT 
51  DO  and  $5.00.  A.  S.  Wilkinson.  Wintou. 
Calif.   

BOURBON  BED- TURKEYS— Geo7~F. 

Smith.  Hardwio*  ««L  

FOB  WhITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS  writeT 

L.  Fulton,  Glenn.  Calif. 


LICK  BUILDING. 
Montgomery  and  Market  Sts. 
NATIONAL  THEATER 
Post  and  Steiner  Streets 
LYCEUM  THEATER 
3350  Mission  Street 


These  are  the  largest  jobs  in  San  Francisco 


2,000,000  Feet 
Dimension  Lumber 


50  Fine  metal  skrlights.  one-half  price 
Hundreds  of  Sasb,  Doors.  Toilets,  etc. 
Assortment  of  material  at  big  saving. 


See  our  newest  arrivals  in  LATEST 
PLUMBING.  French  Doors.  Sash,  Nails, 
Pipe.     Wire   Fencing.    Shingles,  Roofing, 

Hose— Everything  for  building. 

SYMON  BROS., 

LARGEST  WRECKERS 
1501-27  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GERMOZONE  Stock  Remedy 

For  Poultry.  Pigeons.  Dot*.  Cats.  Rabbit*.  Parrots,  Canary  aad  * 
other  birds  or  pet  animal*.  Germozone  Ls  a  universal  and  ants  < 
remedy;  Sir  colds,  snuffles,  roup,  sore  throat,  loss  of  voice  or  •lad- 
ing. Influenza. bowel  trouble. distemper, sow  ey^c*  ear*,  canker, 
alaet.loss  of  fur  or  feathers,  w  n-a.  wounds,  skin  disesaa. --or  other 
affections  of  akin  or  mucous  membrane. 

"My  hens  have  never  dona  to  well  as  this  year  and  haven't  lost 

a  single  chick* '--airs.  Flora  Kapple.Walker.Ia.  "  Simply  grand 
tor  rabbit*" -L.W.  Browning.  Boone,  la  "Cannot  praise  Germ- 
ocone  enough  I  use  It  for  chickens. stock  and  household' '  -Mr*.  I 
Wm.  Hoeppel.  Hugo.  Okla.  My  bird  puppies  don't  know  what 
distemper  Is  and  I  never  had  such  good  success  before  wltB 
chick*    -Cur ley  Smith,  Kennett.  Mo. 

Germ  ozone  Is  sold  by  most  drug,  seed  and  poultry  supply 
dealers. or  mailed  poatpald  in  25c. 75c. and  $1  50  packages  *om 
Omaha.  Book  on  treatment  of  diseases  6~?«  with  each  package. 

GEO.  II.  LEE  CO.,  Dept.  428,       OMAHA,  NEB. 


25  Cords  aDay 

/Easily  Sawed  By  One  Mai..  « 
Easy  to  move  from  cut  to  cut.  Make 
big  profits  cutting  wood.  Cheap 
'  and  easy  to  operate. 

nTTrVrVAIOGS^W 

Does  10  men's  work  at  one-tenth  the  cost. 
Makes  work  easy.  Enirine  can  also  bf  u  «-<l  tor 
running  purops  and  other  machinery."  saw 
blade  easily  removed.  Writef  or  our  low  price. 

Cash  or  Easy  Payments. 


30 
Day  Trial 
IQYear  Guarantee 


Ottawa 

A/Mg.Co. 

it. •  rVoodSl 
Ottawa, 


December  27,  1919 


CARE  IN  EGG  TRANSPORTATION. 

I  An  egg  broken  accidentally  before 
it  leaves  the  farm  usually  goes  on  the 
farm  table,  and  nothing  is  lost.  Eggs 
broken  at  the  grocery  may  be -disposed 
of  at  reduced  prices  as  cracked  eggs 
and  little  actual  food  loss  results.  But 
the  egg  broken  after  it  is  packed  for 
shipment  is  likely  to  be  a  thoroughly 
bad  egg  before  it  arrives  at  its  desti- 
nation and  become  a  total  loss.  With 
eggs  selling  at  record  prices,  it  is  a 
matter  of  importance  that  a  smaller 
proportion  of  eggs  than  ever  before 
are  broken  in  transit.  This  result  was 
brought  about  by  the  co-operative  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States 
Railroad  Administration.  Employees 
of  the  Railroad  Administration  were 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


Classified  Advertisements. 

MIHCELLANEQUS. 

TRACTORS — One  of  the  oldest  and  best  on 
the  market,  to  exchange  for  realty  in  Bay  sec- 
tion I  have  retired  from  the  tractor  busi- 
ness, recommencing  my  pre-war  business,  and 
have  2  ten-horse  power  at  $1850;  1  15-horse- 
power  at  82850,  new.  up  to  date,  with  spe- 
cial low  cears  and  wide  rims  for  heavy  work. 
Will  exchange  for  improved  or  unimproved 
proiMTty  in  San  Mateo  or  Bay  Counties.  Eri 
H.  Richardson,  77  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  

COTTON  SEKH  FOR  SALE — Pure,  straight 
Durango  seed,  ginned  from  crop  grown  west 
side  San  Joaquin  Valley,  which  gave  generous 
production,  grading,  excellent  color  and  staple 
Also  Mebane  seed  from  crop  which  produced 
satisfactorily.  Quantity  limited.  Prices  rea- 
sonable. Write  Boston  Land  Company,  West- 
haven.  Fresno  County,  Cal. 

IMPROVED  LARGE  TYPE  FRENCH  "Prune 
(raiting  wood  taken  from  bearing  trees.  We 
are  offering  for  sale  this  choice  variety  at  25c 
per  foot.  See  article  in  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
doted  October  4,  1919.  J.  E.  Cox  &  Sons. 
Saratoga.  Cal. 

CORY'S  THORNLESS"  MAMMOTH  BLACK- 
berry — large  berry,  small  seed;  ripens  early. 
The  kind  you  have  been  looking  for.  Good, 
strong  plants  now  ready.  Write  for  descrip- 
tive price  list.  Wm.  Mortensen,  R.  A.  Box 
209.  Lodi.  Ca). 


ALL  SIZES  OF  PIPE  and  screw  casing,  both 
new  and  second-hand,  dipped  and  undipped. 
Guaranteed.  Prices  right.  Shecter  Pipe 
Works,  304  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco. 

$2,000  BOLT  "80"  FOB  SALE — UTgood 
condition;  tracks  almost  new;  and  a  five- 
Disk  Moline  plow.  Address:  J.  M.  Nelson,  16 
N.  First  Street,  San  Jose,  Calif. 


REM  A  N  UFACTl'  RED  PIPE. 
All  sizes  standard  pipe  and  wrought  iron 
screw  casing.  All  kinds  of  fittings.  Guaran- 
teed good  as  new.  Write  for  prices.  Weiss- 
baum  Pipe  Works,  160  Eleventh  street,  San 
Francisco. 


AT  A  BARGAIN — K  hand-power  stump- 
cable,  including  2  blocks.  1  take-up,  200  feet 
cable — almost  new.  Fred  H.  Bente,  333  Col- 
lege Ave.  Santa  Rosa. 


HOLT  30-CATERPILLAR — new  tracks,  en- 
gine recently  overhauled.  5  disc  plow,  8-ft. 
double  disc  harrow.  A  bargain.  £2,000.  Fair 
Oaks  Ranch,  Willets. 


FORDSON  TRACTOR — Used  very  little  and 
in  good  condition.  Oliver  tractor  plow.  A 
bargain.    $600.    L.  M.  Ulery,  King  City,  Cal. 

CBOLEY'S  BALANCED  HOG  FEED — The 
cheapest  feed  to  fatten  hogs.  Write  Geo.  H. 
Croley.  Town  send  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SUDAN  —  We  want  to  buy  Sudan  grass 
seed.  Send  us  samples.  Bomberger  Seed  Co., 
Modesto,  Cal. 

ASK  FOR  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX.    AlT ' 
dress  D.  A.  Snow.  1076  Bird  Ave..  San  Jose. 
BBal.  

COUNTRY  LANDS. 


147-ACRE  MIDWEST  FARM, 
$4400  with  Pair  Horses, 

cows,  mowing  machine,  plows,  wagons, 
long  list  valuable  tools,  mile  stores,  churches, 
creamery,  other  advantages,  handy  to  State 
road,  near  railroad  town;  100  acres  loamy  til- 
lage, spring- watered  pasture:  estimated  sev- 
eral hundred  cords  wood  100,000  timber,  275 
apple  trees,  other  fruit.  5-room  house,  base- 
ment barn,  granary,  poultry  house,  etc.  Owner 
in  other  business  sells  all,  $4400,  easy  terms. 
Details  page  67  Strout's  Catalog  Farm  Bar- 
gains 23  States;  copy  free.  E.  A.  STROUT 
FARM  AGENCY.  831AF  New  York  Life  Bldg., 
Kansas  City,  Bo. 

FOR  SENT — $1.00  per  acre,  320  acres  level 
silt  land,  12-inch  flowing  well,  large  reser- 
voir and  12  h.  p.  pumping  plant;  no  build- 
ings; 6  miles  west  of  Elmo.  9  miles  N.  W  of 
Wasco.  Kern  Co..  Cal.  Also  160  acres  level 
silt  soil  close  by.  $1,00  per  acre,  and  190 
acres  rich  level  black  silt  soilt  in  shallow 
water  belt  adjoining  railroad  station  of  Stoil. 
Tulare  Co..  Calif..  $1.50  per  acre,  or  will  sell 
any  of  this  land  on  verv  easy  terms.  Owner, 
Fred  B.  Palmer,  131  West  First,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.  

I  HAVE  CASH  BI'YERS  for  salable  farms. 
Will  deal  with  owners  only.  Give  description, 
location  and  cosh  price.  James  P.  White, 
New  Franklin.  Mo. 


detailed  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistrv 
Department  of  Agriculture,  where' 
they  received  instruction  in  proper 
methods  of  loading  and  stowing  eggs 
in  freight  cars.  Wherever  cars  were 
received  at  terminals  in  a  badly  dam- 
aged condition,  these  employees  of  the 
Railroad  Administration  paid  personal 
visits  to  the  shippers  for  the  purpose 
of  instructing  them  how  properly  to 
load  cars  to  avoid  damage  in  future 
shipments.  The  result,  according  10 
the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  is  a  material  diminution 
in  the  breakage  of  eggs  during  trans- 
portation. 


SHIPPING   AND  SKINNING 
RABBITS. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  like  to  learn 
through  the  question  page  of  your  pa- 
per how  to  dress  rabbits  for  market, 
and  packing  and  shipping  and  best 
place  to  market  them.  Also  about 
skinning  and  preparing  furs  for  mar- 
ket.—J.  H.  W..  Sebastopol. 

Can  any  of  our  practical  rabbit 
raisers  who  read  these  columns  an- 
swer the  questions  of  this  subscriber? 
The  information  would  doubtless  in- 
terest a  large  number  of  our  readers. 

RABBIT   SHOW   JANUARY  29- 
FEBRUARY  1,  1920. 

The  San  Francisco  National  Cham- 
pionship Rabbit  and  Cavy  Show  will 
be  held  at  the  Civic  Auditorium,  San 
Francisco,  January  29,  30,  31,  and 
February  1,  1900,  by  the  C.  R.  B.  A., 
A.  C.  G.  B.  V.  C.  Howe,  R.  F.  D,  207, 
N.  San  Leandro,  is  the  Show  Secre- 
tary and  Superintendent. 


LIVESTOCK  NOTES. 


(Concluded  from  page  902.) 
more  on  17,000  acres  since  they  killed 
off  the  squirrels  and  gophers.  Mr. 
Keisey  says  that  he  has  been  poison- 
ing squirrels  for  some  time,  and  that 
it  only  took  two  sacks  of  poisoned 
.main  to  cover  3,000  acres  of  his  own 
ranch,  where  it  took  23  sacks  to  cover 
the  same  amount  of  land  adjoining 
that  had  never  been  "baited." 


Swine  and  Swinemeii. 

Good  hogs,  selling  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado for  11  cents,  were  shipped  to  Los 
Angeles,  where  they  brought  $14.50. 
Some  shift. 

The  Farm  Bureau  Hog  Marketing 
Association  is  now  getting  out  2,000 
sales  date  catalogues.  They  will  be 
distributed  shortly  and  will  show  sales 
dates  for  the  entire  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley. 

What  was  considered  to  be  the  first 
case  of  swine  plague  ever  in  existence 
in  Sutter  county  was  reported  re- 
cently by  Dr.  A.  S.  Williams,  County 
Veterinarian.  The  outbreak,  if  such  it 
can  be  termed,  will  be  controlled  by 
vaccination. 

Greenwood  Farms,  Live  Oak,  H.  C. 
Witherow  manager,  reports  business 
as  good  and  that  they  have  just 
shipped  a  bred  gilt  to  Edward  R. 
Aspen  of  Wasco  and  a  boar  pig  to 
Geo.  M.  Sparks  &  Co.,  Ingomar,  Mer- 
ced County. 

The  fourth  consignment  sale  under 
the  auspices  of  the  California  Short- 
horn Breeders'  Association  will  be 
held  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
Thursday,  February  26th.  Sixty  head 
will  be  scM,  including  quite  a  large 
percentage  of  the  highest  class  bulls. 

The  last  Farm  Bureau  Hog  Auction 
Sale  at  Modesto  showed  somewhat 
lower  prices.  The  top  was  $13.75  for 
a  carlot  of  220-pound  hogs.  The  next 
was  a  lot  of  56  that  went  for  $13.25 
and  from  that  down  to  $12.50.  With 
grain  high  and  hog  market  edging 
toward  the  toboggan  slide  is  a  condi- 
tion helped  along  by  farmers  rushing 
in  half-finished  hogs. 

Through  the  assistance  of  the  Kern 
County  Union  High  School  Board  of 
Trustees  the  Boys'  Agricultural  Club 
of  Kern  County  have  been  able  to  buy 
"Kern  County  Pilot,"  a  full  brother 
to  "The  Pilot,"  grand  champion 
Poland-China  boar  at  the  National 
Swine  Show  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
this  year.  The  Board  of  Trustees 
loaned  the  Ag.  Club  the  money. 

Les  McCracken  at  Ripon  has  a  sale 
slated  for  January  20th  at  which  he 
will  offer  as  good  a  lot  of  Poland- 
Chinas  as  fanciers  will  be  able  to  find 


WEEKLY     BUTTER  AVERAGES. 
CentH  per  pound  for  Extras. 

Lou  Angeles 
1918 

50.16  63.16 

50.00  64.00 

60.50  64.16 

52.00  62.16 

51.83  49.00 

49.66  47.33 

48.00  47.60 

48.00  53.16 

49.33  65.00 

60.00  59.00 

49.50  58.00 

47.00  56.00 

43.30  58.00 

42.16  65.50 

39.60  56.00 

37.16  54.00 

38.16  64.00 

39.00  54.00 

39.00  54.00 

41.00  58.00 

41.00  69.00 

39.00  59.00 

41.58  57.00 

40.68  57.00 

41.76  67.00 

53.00  55.00 

46.00  66.00 

47.50  64.00 

48.66  56.00 

45.16  67.00 
61.00  67.00 
60.83  69.00 
49.00  67.00 
49.58  66.00 
60.00  58.00 
60.00  69.00 
60.33  61.00 

51.67  62.00 

66.17  66.00 
68.00  67.00 
59.33  67.00 
60.00  66.00 
60.00  65.00 
69.50  64.00 
58.83  64.00 
67.00  66.00 
57.25  66.00 
68.75  67.00 

60.00  67.00 
60.10  67.00 

61.01  67.00 
62.16  68.00 
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San  Francisco 
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n 
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11. . 
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64.60 
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WEEKLY   EGG  AVERAGES. 

Sao  Francisco  Los 
1918 

48.16 
60.66 
66.00 
68.00 
64.00 
61.66 
44.83 
40.83 
39.58 
35.00 

38  00 
39.63 
40.00 
38.33 
36.33 
36.83 

39  66 
39.33 
37.00 
39.00 
39.00 
37.41 
38.83 
45.00 
33.76 
39.08 
41.76 
46.00 
46.60 
45.10 
46.56 
46.68 
48.00 
50.17 
53.00 
66.33 
6867 
59.00 
69.76 
69.76 
60.00 
62.66 
70.33 
79.33 
78.00 
78.00 
72.00 
72.00 
73.00 
74.33 
72.33 
62.16 
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Sept. 
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80.90 
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.  .82.08 
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68.91 
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anywhere.  There  will  be  50  head  of 
bred  sows  and  gilts  in  the  offering, 
many  of  them  bred  to  King's  Big  Bone 
Leader,  one  of  the  best  Poland-China 
boars  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  end  less  pig  club  sefms  to 
be  growing  in  favor  in  the  East.  One 
of  the  conditions  under  which  a  boy 
or  girl  receives  a  pig  is  that  he  or  she 
shall  return  two  pigs  from  the  original 
gilt.  These  pigs  are  then  distributed 
to  new  members  under  the  same  con- 


ditions and  thus  the  organization 
grows. 

Breeders  of  Poland-Chinas  and 
others  who  vish  to  start  a  herd  of 
this  popular  breed  should  not  forget 
the  Glenn  County  Poland-China 
Breeders'  Association  sales  set  for 
January  13th.  Many  of  the  prominent 
breeders  of  the  locality  have  consigned 
some  of  their  best  animals  and  the 
outlook  for  a  record-breaking  sale  is 
of  the  best. 


THE  LINN  TRACTOR 

The  strongest,  most  practical  and 
most  powerful  hauling  machine  made. 

Will  pull  the  heaviest  loads  over  plowed  fields  and  irrigated  ground. 
Hauls  for  half  the  cost  of  any  other  hauling  proposition  in  the  market. 


THE  LINN  T1JACT0B  is  the  result  of  15  years'  study  and  experiment 
with  self-laying  track  machines.  It  has  patented  features  found  in  no 
other  tractor.  Equipped  with  Continental  Red  Seal  Motor,  Bosch  Mag- 
neto, Schebler  Carburetor,  Brown  Lipe  Transmission  and  differential  in 
two  units.  Equally  adapted  to  hauling  on  the  road  or  to  plowing  and 
other  ordinary  work  of  a  farm  tractor. 


Write  today  tor  full  particulars. 


B.  H.  BAIRD 

786  Mission  Street, 


San  Francisco 


7?yC0ULS0NS  EGG  FOOD 

"  FOR  GREATER  EGG  PRODUCTION 
FULL  PARTICULARS  IN  FREE  BOOK 
'CHICKENS  FROM 
(SHELL  TO  MARKET" 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE 


>;oi  iii:k  o*  mini:. 


If  I  were  hanged  on  the  highest  hill, 
.Mother  o'  mine.  O  mother  o'  mine! 
I  know  whose  love  would  follow  me 
still. 

Mother  o'  mine,  O  mother  o'  mine! 

If  I  were  drowned  in  the  deepest  sea. 
Mother  o'  mine,  O  mother  o'  mine! 
I  know  whose  tears  would  come  down 
to  me. 

Mother  o'  mine,  O  mother  o'  mine! 

If  I  were  damned  of  body  and  soul, 
Mother  o'  mine,  O  mother  o'  mine! 
I  know  whose  prayers  would  make  me 
whole. 

Mother  o'  mine,  O  mother  o'  mine! 

— Rudyard  Kipling-. 


SEEING  EYES. 


Rose  Itrooks. 
Jack  and  Ted  and  Dorothy  Burnam 
■were  spending  the  summer  with  their 
Aunt  Madge  in  the  New  Hampshire 
hills,  while  their  mother  and  father 
took  a  trip  together  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  As  the  farmhouse  where  they 
were  boarding  was  seven  miles  from 
a  post-office,  no  blue-uniformed  post- 
man came  to  their  house  two  or  three 
times  a  day  with  a  fat  brown  leather 
mail-bag  slung  over  one  shoulder;  but 
instead,  a  mail-box,  perched  on  top  a 
post,  stood  by  the  roadside,  and  every 
afternoon  about  three  o'clock  an  old 
black  horse  hitched  to  a  "top  buggy" 
toiled  up  the  sandy  hill,  and  Fred 
Clarke,  the  genial  country  postman, 
deposited  letters  and  papers  in  the 
creaky-lidded  box,  hoisted  the  little 
red  tin  flag,  and  drove  whistling  on 
to  the  nexi  mail-box.  His  coming  was 
incontestably  the  event  of  the  day. 
Dinner  was  at  one;  every  one  was 
through  and  the  dishes  done  by  half- 
past  two;  and  then  the  interminable 
half-hour  to  wait  for  the  mail!  No 
one  could  settle  to  anything  until  the 
old  black-topped  buggy  had  come  and 
gone. 

"Come  down  to  the  road,  Aunt 
Madge,  and  wait  for  the  mail,"  begged 
the  children  one  hottest  August  day. 

"All  right,"  agreed  Aunt  Madge, 
pleasantly.  "Suppose,  after  this,  in- 
stead of  waiting  on  the  porch,  we  do 
wait  under  the  big  maple-tree  by  the 
gate, — and."  she  add&d  with  a  sudden 
thought,  "let's  call  'this  our  'game 
half-hour.'  Run  in,  Jack,  and  get  the 
steamer  rug  on  the  foot  of  the  couch, 
and  bring  it  out  for  us  to  sit  on." 

"Now  what  is  the  game,  Aunt 
Madge?"  asked  Dorothy,  eagerly, 
when  all  were  seated  comfortably  un- 
der the  cool,  big  tree. 

"Well."  began  Aunt  Madge,  slowly, 
"let  me  see.  I  think,"  after  a  minute 
of  thought,  "I  think,— yes,  I  know 
what  I'll  call  our  game!  It  shall  be 
the  Seeing  Eye  game,  and  we  can 
play  chapters  and  chapters  of  it,"  she 
went  on  with  sudden  eagerness,  "at 
least  one  new  chapter  of  it  every  day, 
and  as  much  more  as  we  like!" 

"What  a  funny  name!"  said  Ted. 
"Sounds  queer.  Don't  all  eyes  see, 
'cept,  of  course,  blind  people's?" 

"No,  my  dear,"  was  Aunt  Madge's 
calm  reply.  "Very  few  people  have 
seeing  eyes.  Most  people  have  take- 
things-for-granted  eyes,  but  it's  only 
once  in  the  greatest  while  that  any 
one  has  seeing  eyes,  unless  his  eyes 
have  been  trained  by  somebody.  I  wish 
we  could  all  have  seeing  eyes  by  the 
time  we  go  home  this  fall.  I'm  sure 
mother  would  notice  the  change  imme- 
diately. We've  been  here  a  week, 
haven't  we?  And  each  day,  during 
our  half-hour  wait  for  Postie,  we  have 
played  an  Oh,  Dear,  game.  Haven't 
I  heard,  'Oh,  dear,  why  doesn't  he 
come!'  and  on  days  when  poor  Postie 
has  been  a  little  late  such  a  chorus  of 
Oh,  dears!  So  let's  give  up  the  Oh, 
Dear,  game  and  begin  the  Seeing  Eye 
game.  I'll  stay  here  and  time  you. 
and  in  five  minutes  each  one  of  you 
see  how  many  different  kinds  of  tree 
leaves  or  tree  needles  you  can  collect. 
Don't  run,  because  the  sun  is  hot."- 
Off  scurried  the  three  children,  eyes 
bright,  feet  nimble. 

"Five  minutes!"  called  Aunt  Madge. 


"Don't  pick  another  one.  You  must 
stop  the  second  I  call  time." 

"Now,  Jack,  spread  yours  in  a  row 
at  this  end  of  the  rug;  and  Ted,  this 
end  is  yours;  and  Dorothy,  bring 
yours  here  by  me,"  said  Aunt  Madge, 
when  the  children  were  once  more 
gathered  around  her.  "When  your  ex- 
hibits are  neatly  arranged,  you  may 
each  tell  me  how  many  you  have,  and 
how  many  of  the  leaves  you  know." 

"I  have  six,  Aunt  Madge,"  said  Dor- 
othy. 

"Seven,"  came  from  Jack. 

And  Ted  proudly  added,  "Nine." 

"Well,  it  seems  as  if  Ted  had  the 
most  seeing  eyes  this  time  for  gath- 
ering, doesn't  it?  But  we'll  see  who 
has  the  most  seeing  eyes  for  recog- 
nizing the  leaves.  How  "  many  of 
yours  can  you  name,  Dorothy?" 

"This  is  an  oak,"  began  Dorothy; 
"and  this  one  a  pine  needle,  and  this 
one  a  fir  twig,  and  is  this  a  birch?  I 
don't  know  the  other  two." 

"All  right,  except  the  one  you  called 
a  fir  twig.  I  wonder  if  the  boys  know 
what  it  is?  And  perhaps  they  will 
know  the  two  leaves  that  you  don't 
know." 

"One  of  the  leaves  is  an  elm,"  said 
Ted,  "but  I  don't  know  the  other,  and 
I  thought  that  was  a  fir  twig,  too." 

"So  did  I,"  admitted  Jack. 

"Now  look,  and  learn,  all  you  seeing 
eyes,"  laughed  Aunt  Madge,  gayly. 
"Fir  needles  lie  flat  from  the  twig,  but 
spruce  needles  grow  all  the  way 
around,  and  you  see  these  do  grow  all 
the  way  around,  so  they  are  not  fir, 
but  spruce.  And  the  leaf  that  none  of 
you  know  is  an  ash.  Ash-trees  are 
lovely  in  the  fall,  with  their  bunches 
of  scarlet  berries.  Dorothy  knew  the 
birch  leaf,  but  I  wonder  if  any  of  you 
noticed  how  its  stem  is  flattened  a  little 
bit  one  way  where  it  joins  the  leaf, 
and  flattened  the  other  way  where  it 
is  hung  to  the  stem?  That's  why 
birch  leaves  are  always  ready  to  dance 
so  prettily  with  the  last  breath  of  air 
that  scarcely  stirs  the  leaves  on  the 
other  trees." 

"Why,  I  didn't  know  that,"  said  Ted, 
"I  never  noticed  that  leaves  are  fast- 
ened on  in  different  ways." 

"Yes,"  answered  Aunt  Madge,  "and 
it's  wonderful.  And  the  more  you  use 
your  seeing  eyes,  the  more  surprised 
you'll  be  all  the  time,  and  the  more 
wonderful  you'll  find  everything,  every 
least  thing  you  see  around  you.  There 
is  something — a  great  many  things — 
to  find  out  about  everything.  A  per- 
fect fairyland  of  adventure  lies  spread 
around  us  every  minute,  and  it  wel- 
comes any  one  with  seeing  eyes,  but 
no  one  with  take-things-for-granted 
eyes  ever  gets  in!  When  two  persons 
want  to  talk  over  the  telephone,  you 
all  know  how  Central  has  to  make 
the  connection.  The  wires  are  all  up, 
and  the  whole  mechanism  is  in  work- 
ing order,  but  those  two  people  can't 
talk  unless  Central  makes  the  connec- 
tion. It's  the  same  with  us.  Here  are 
all  the  beautiful,  wonderful  things  in 
the  world, — and  here  are  we,  waiting 
to  be  connected;  but  we  don't  have  to 
have  any  Central,  we  can  make  our 
own  connections.  One  way  to  make 
connections  is  to  train  our  seeing 
eyes.  Why,  if  we  have  seeing  eyes, 
we'll  always  be  interested.  We  can't 
help  it.  Think  how  little  we  do  know, 
and  how  much  we  can  know.  Just 
this  morning  you  have  all  learned  a 
very  few  very  little  things,  and  it  has 
been  fun,  hasn't  it?  Just  think  of  all 
the  fun  we  can  have  always!  Think 
of  all  the  trees  and  flowers  and 
grasses  and  birds  and  little  crawly 
bugs  and  lovely  flying  butterflies  and 
dragon-flies,  and — and  everything!  I 
know  the  most  interesting  things 
about  dragon-flies!"  Aunt  Madge's 
cheeks  were  pink  and  her  eyes  shin- 
ing. 

"Tell  us  about  them!"  chorused  the 
children. 

"Not  today."  Aunt  Madge  shook  her 
brown  head.  "But  I'll  send  for  some 
books  that  will  help  us  all  to  have 
more  seeing  eyes." 

In  a  minute  she  went  on,  with  sud- 
den seriousness:  "Grumbly,  unhappy 
people  never  have  seeing  eyes.  They 


never-  make  connections  with  a  joyous 
fairyland.  They  shut  their  eyes  tight, 
— their  seeing  eyes, — and  all  the  sweet, 
wonderful  things  right  under  their 
noses  are  lost  on  them.  But  people 
with  seeing  eyes  are  always  nice, 
happy  people.  They  never  grumble 
that  time  goes  at  a  snail's  pace — no, 
their  days  aren't  half  long  enough." 

"Let's  see  how  many  different  leaves 
we  can  find  before  tomorrow's  post- 
man-wait," said  Jack,  eagerly. 

"All  right!"  agreed  the  other  two, 
enthusiastically. 

"When  you  are  gathering  leaves," 
suggested  Aunt  Madge,  "notice  with 
your  new  seeing  eyes  the  different 
kinds  of  bark  that  the  different  trees 
have,  and  see  how  much  you  can  re- 
member to  tell  me  tomorrow.  You'll 
be  surprised.  Your  seeing  eyes  will 
be  giving  you  nice  little  surprise  par- 
ties all  the  time.  Listen!  I  hear  a 
creak,  creak,  and  there's  the  horse!" 

"How  de  do!"  Mr.  Clarke's  greet- 
ing was  always  so  close  an  imitation 
of  a  rooster's  crow  that  it  was  the 
children's  joy  to  hear  him.  "Lots  of 
mail  today.   That's  why  I'm  so  late!" 

"Are  you  late?"  said  Aunt  Madge,  in 
surprise.    "We  didn't  know  it." 

"Half  an  hour  late!  Thought  you'd 
all  be  pretty  impatient." 

"We've  been  playing  a  new  game." 
said  Jack,  and  they  all  looked  so 
happy  and  smiling  that  Mr.  Clarke 
volunteered,:  "Must  have  been  a 
pretty  good  game!" 

On  the  way  up  the  little  dusty,  wind- 
ing path.  Aunt  Madge  reminded: 
"Don't  forget  that  you've  all  only  be- 
gun; and  don't  forget,  too,  that  your 
seeing  eyes  are  useful  for  everything, 
people  as  well  as  things.  If  you'll  just 
use  your  seeing  eyes,  you'll  discover 
the  nicest  things  about  people,  and 
often  where  you  don't  expect  nic-i 
things  at  all.  We'll  plav  the  game 
hard  all  summer,  and  I  hope  much 
longer.  There  is  no  end  to  it,  and 
open  chapter  we  play,  even  if  it's  only 
a  tiny  one,  makes  the  next  chapter 
more  interesting.  Isn't  it  fun  to  have 
found  a  game  that  any  one  can  play, 
and  that  can't  end,  no  matter  how 
many  people  play?  Isn'*  this  a  nice 
cool  porch?"  she  added.  "And  if  here 
isn't  a  fat  letter  from  mother  for 
each  of  you!" — Exchange. 


THE  IHFFF.RKNTKS. 


How  to  apply  real  economy  to  their 
household  problems  is  the  puzzler 
with  which  all  housewives  are  faced 
during  the  present  period  of  high 
prices.  The  desire  to  secure  the  best 
in  quality  for  the  most  reasonable 
price  is  being  considered  in  every 
family. 

To  aid  the  housewife  in  solving  this 
problem,  the  Globe  Grain  &  Milling 
Company  of  Los  Angeles  has  published 
an  elaborate  little  volume  called  "The 
Difference,"  and  is  distributing  this 
book  free  to  all  who  request  copies. 
The  chapter  on  "Buying  Flour  for 
Economy"  relates  an  interesting  inci- 
dent of  'the  foolish  housewife."  and 
what  happened  in  her  household  as 
the  result  of  practicing  false  economy. 

Another  of  the  seven  chapters,  "The 
Difference,"  tells  in  an  entertaining 
way  how  actual  baking  tests  of  bread, 
cakes  and  pastry  are  daily  conducted 
at  the  Globe  Mills  to  ensure  the  main- 
tenance of  a  uniformly  high  standard 
of  quality  in  the  flour  manufactured. 

The  book  is  well  printed  on  ?ood 
paper,  is  nicely' bound  in  a  white  kid 
finish  Bay  Path  cover,  and  is  being 
widely  distributed.  It  is  worthy  of  a 
place  on  the  library  shelves  of  any 
home,  and  the  inside  information  on 
the  manufacture  of  good  flour  will  be 
prized  by  all  intelligent  housewives 
and  flour  users. 


THi:   CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOL. 


The  little  one-room  schoolhouses 
should  be  viewed  with  alarm.  There 
should  be  a  consolidated  school  in 
each  rural  community,  well  equipped 
with  an  agricultural  and  domestic 
science  laboratory.  Every  school 
should  pay  the  agricultural,  domestic 
science  and  other  teachers  good  sal- 
aries. There  should  be  a  teachers' 
cottage  and  several  acres  of  ground 
in  connection  with  each  consolidated 
school. 


Enjoy  this  convenient 
lavatory 

It's  beautiful,  durable  and  easy 

to  clean. 

It's  made  of  Pacific  Porcelain 
Enameled  Iron  and  will  give  a 
lifetime  of  service. 

AHhourb  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are 
equalled  in  quality  by  unly  one  other  brand, 
you  pay  no  wore  for  Pacific  Plumbing  Fix- 
tures tnan  you  would  for  inferior  brand*. 
All  Pacific  Plumbing  Fixtures  are  guaran- 
teed forever  against  any  defect!  in  work- 
manship or  materials. 
Write  for  a  free  copy  of  tbe  "Book  of 
Bathrooms*'  which  illustrates  our  com- 
plete lines. 

PACIFIC 

PLUMBING  FIXTURES 

FOR  SALS  BY  ALL  FLUMBEKS 

Main  ofncr«t 
67  New  Montgomery  Sl.  San  Francisco 
Factories : 
Richmond  and  San  Pablo. California 


Vour  Chance  Now  to 

!  MAKE  BIG  MONEY 


Stephens'  New  Trappers"  Book  tells  yon  how. 

■  Coyote*.  Muskrats,  Skunks,  Wild  Cats  and 

■ all  other  Western  Furs  are  selling  in  Denver  this 
year  at  the  highest  prices  ever  paid. 

■  T>, T TVT trr T3  COLORADO  is  the  Closest 
_  LfHil\  V  UI\  an(j  Best  Market  on  earth 
M  lot  Western  Trappers  and  Fur  Shippers.  St.ph- 

■ ens  of  Denver  is  the  largest  exclusive  buyer  of 
Western  Raw  Furs  in  the  world. 

■  e'l'L'UUFMQ  charges  yon  no  com- 
.91  JCa.T nLlY  9  mission-saves  yon  60c 

■  to  $10  on  express  or  parcel  post  and  yon  get  your 

■ money  2  to  10  days  quicker— because  Denver  le 
closer  to  your  town  than  any  other  Important 

■  Fur  Center. 

Itd&DC't  factory  prices. 

■  J>  JCVfa,.*  >9  Stephens  sells  Traps,  Animal 

■  Baits  and  nil  trappers'  supplies  at  rock  bottom 

■  prices.  Write  today  for  Dig,  Illustrated  Trap 

■  Catalog,  Trappers'  Guide.  Fur  Price  List  and 
Z  Shipping  Tags— ALL  FREE  AND  POSTPAID. 

™      E.  a.  Stephens  &  Co. 

172  Stephens  Bldg.  * 
DENVER,  COLORADO,  U.  S.  A. 

■■■■■■■■ 


[■■■■■■ 
Trtp^e 


rs  Guide  free 
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More  Light  Than 
20  Oil  Lanterns 

AT  LAST— the  light  of  lights!  A 

lantern  that  lights  with  common  matches 
just  like  the  old  style  oil  lantern,  but  makes 
and  burns  its  own  fras  from  common  gasoline, 
giving  s  brilliant,  steady,  white  light  of 
300  candle  power. 

Most  Brilliant  Light  Made 


Brighter  'than  the  brightest  electric  bulb. 
More  light  than  20  oil  lanterns.  Cheapest  and 
best  light  made.  Costs  less  than  one-third 
of  a  .cent  per  hour.  Safer  than 
tbe  safest  oil  lantern.  The 

(pieman 
Quick-Lite 

No  wicks  to  trim  —  No 

globes  to  wash.  No  dirt  or 
grease,  no  glare  or  flicker. 
Absolutely  safe.  Fuel  can't 
spill  —  do  danger  if  tipped 
over.  Guaranteed  rive 
Years  —  will  last  ft  lifetime. 
Ifymir  dealer  tWiTf  supply* 
addrttt  our  nearest  nffto* 
for  Catalog  A'o .  $4 

The  Coleman  LamoCo. 

ViU  Ho.  >>o«  Angeles  St. 
I.oe  AneelpH,  Cal. 


The  olive  crop  in  the  vicinity  of 
Woodland  suffered  heavily  as  a  result 
of  the  recent  stiff  north  winds. 
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Ship  your 
to  the  nearest  market 
-and get  your  money  quid  ! 

You  don't  have  to  sendyour  furs 
a  long  way  from  home — you  can 
get  the  highest  market  prices 
right  here  at  your  nearest  mar- 
ket. And  the  very  day  we  receive 
your  furs,  our  check  is  mailed  to 
you! 

We  can  pay  you  highest  prices 
because  we  are  manufacturing 
furriers.  Furs  shipped  to  us  are 
made  up  by  us.  No  commissions 
therefore,  and  no  deductions  for 
grading. 

Ship  your  furs  to  us  and  you'll 
get  fair  treatment,  honest  grad- 
ing and  high  prices.  Write  fo» 
Price  List— today.  177 

We  pay  parcel  post  &  express  charges 

H.  LIEBES  &  CO. 
177  Post  St.,  San  Franc  isco 


Schilling  Tea,  fine  as  it 
is,  costs  less  per  cup  than 
any  other  tea  we  know  of, 
and  surely  less  than  any 
tea  selling  at  a  lower  price. 

It  costs  a  lot  of  money 
— the  biggest  part  of  the 
price  you  pay  for  tea — to 
get  tea  to  you  from  the 
tea-plant. 

So  why  pay  that  good 
money  and  get  only  com- 
mon tea? 

Schilling  Tea  costs  more 
per  pound  but  less  per  cup. 

There  are  four  flavors  of  Schilling 
Tea — Japan,  Ceylon  -  India,  Oolong, 
English  Hreakfast.  All  one  quality.  In 
parchmyn-lined  moisture-proof  packages. 
At  grocers  everywhere. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisco 


olio,  HaMllan  Guitar.  I  . 
Uar.  MiftMk.  Comet,  ..nor  Banjo  or  Banjo 

Wonderful  new  system  of  teaching  note  music  br  malL    To  first 
ooplls  In  eacb  locality,  vi  g-ive  s  120  superb  Violin.  Mandolin, 
ukolete.  Goiter,  Hawaiio  Gulter,  Comet.  Tenor  Banjo  or  Banjo  abeo- 
free.   Very  email  charge  for  lessons  only.   We  guarantee  auc- 
orsocnerre.  Complete  outfit  free.  Write  DOW.  No  obligation. 

WHERUND  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC.  Inc.  Oept  190  CHICAGO,  IU 


CONTROL  of  influenza. 


The  State  Board  of  Health  has  is- 
sued a  pamphlet  discussing  influenza 
and  giving  general  advice  in  case  of  a 
recurrence  of  the  disease. 

The  situation  in  influenze  resolves 
itself  into  the  carrying  out  of  those 
measures  that  we  know  are  applicable 
to  all  contagious  diseases,  plus  such 
other  measures  as  are  made  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  the  wide-spread 
character  of  the  epidemic. 

The  health  officer  is  justified  in 
putting  into  practice  any  measures 
that  would  be  regarded  by  the  ma- 
jority of  his  community  as  reasonable 
and  that  he  himself  thought  advisable. 
This  should  include  the  prompt  re- 
porting and  immediate  isolation  of 
cases,  the  closing  of  schools  unless 
there  is  adequate  miblic  health  nurs- 
ing, the  closing  of  all  public  gather- 
ings and  the  enforcing  of  laws 
against  expectoration  in  public  places 
and  the  sterilization  of  common 
drinking  receptacles. 

Health  officers  should  give  public- 
ity to  the  fact  that,  after  all,  the  bur- 
den of  responsibility  in  the  control  of 
influenza  rests  upon  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Surgeon  General  Blue  says:  "There 
should  be  no  repetition  of  the  exten- 
sive 'suffering  and  distress  which  ac- 
companied last  year's  pandemic.  Com- 
munities should  make  plans  for  deal- 
ing with  any  recurrence  of  the  epi- 
demic. The  most  promising  wav  to 
deal  with  a  possible  recurrence  of  the 
influenza  enidemic,  is,  to  sum  it  up  in 
a  single  word,  'prenaredness.'  And 
now  is  the  time  to  prepare." 


FALL  HOUSE-CLEANLNG  HINTS. 


Notwithstanding  the  aversion  of 
paterfamilias  to  house  cleaning,  the 
lady  of  the  house  recognizes  it  as  a 
periodical  necessity. 

However,  the  house  cleaning  is  too 
frequently  limited  to  scrubbing  the 
wood  work,  beating  the  carpets  and 
brushing  the  furniture.  Need  of  re- 
newals are  generally  overlooked — 
sometimes  because  of  the  expense  in- 
volved, sometimes  because  the  house- 
wife does  not  realize  how  easily  she 
could  do  the  work  herself  and  some- 
times because  she  just  doesn't  think 
of  it. 

In  every  house,  are  to  be  found 
many  things  made  of  metal  which  be- 
come tarnished  and  shabby.  Such 
things  as  andirons,  water  faucets,  etc., 
can  be  gone  over  with  a  little  metal 
lacquer  and  made  to  look  like  new. 

Picture  frames,  chandeliers  and 
other  articles  which  were  originally 
gilded  or  gold  enameled,  can  be  eas- 
ily and  quickly  renewed  with  a  little 
gold  enamel.  It  is  better  to  get  that 
sold  in  combination  cans  ready  for 
mixing  with  a  little  brush  with  which 
to  apply  it.  Gold  enamel  will  also 
vastly  improve  the  appearance  of  tar- 
nished radiators. 

Even  the  shabbiness  of  the  leather 
chairs  may  be  removed  with  leather 
renewer  with  which  the  worn  spots 
may  be  touched  up.  Leather  renewers 
'^"de  of  pvroxylin  are  preferable  as 
tlioy  do  not  crack  or  rub  off. 
,  All  of  these  re-vampers  and  re- 
rowers  are  to  be  found  in  drug,  paint 
-rd  general  stores.  They  are  obtain- 
P1  Ie  in  small  packages,  cost  very  little 
rrd  are  easily  applied.  One  cannot 
i-^alize  how  greatly  their  use  im- 
proves and  brightens  the  appearance 
of  the  home  at  house-cleaning  time. 


THE  CARE  OF  TEETH. 


Neglect  of  the  teeth  is  one  of  the 
"Iv'ef  causes  of  decreased  vitality  and 
Wvered  body  resistance.  In  fact, 
"ood  health  is  impossible  without 
"o"nd  teeth. 

Toothache  is  painful  and  disagree- 
,,Me,  but  la  not  the  worst  punishment 
fo'Tnwing  nesleet  of  the  teeth.  Decav 
n induces  pus  and  poisonous  matter, 
which  cause  rheumatism,  heart  trouble 
"nd  other  disorders,  which  cause  dis- 
ease in  almost  every  part  of  the  hodv. 

The  principal  diseases  of  the  teeth 
are  d^cay.  tartar  and  pvorrhe*.  They 
arp  all  caused  hv  nea-l^ct.  Particles 
of  food  allowed  to  remain  between  the 
teeth,  ferment  and  produce  an  acid. 
whiVh  attacks  the  outside  enamel  and 
nroduces  decay.  Tartar  is  a  deposit 
whir'h  forms  around  {he  neck  of  the 
teeth  at  the  edge  of  the  gums,    It  is 


Where  Upkeep  Counts  Most 


Twelve  million  miles  of  wire, 
connecting  cities,  villages, 
farms;  running  under  busy 
streets  and  across  trackless 
prairies;  these  are  the  Bell 
Telephone's  avenues  of  speech. 

These  twelve  million  miles 
of  wire,  throughout  every  foot 
of  their  length,  must  be  kept 
electrically  capable. 

A  few  drops  of  water  within 
a  cable  may  cut  off  a  thousand 
subscribers.  A  line  snapped 
by  storm  may  isolate  a  district. 
A  wet  leaf  touching  a  wire  may 
stop  service.  In  most  kinds  of 
work  the  lessening  of  efficiency 


means  merely  the  lessening 
of  service;  but  with  the  tele- 
phone, mechanical  and 
electrical  conditions  must  be 
practically  perfect  to  insure 
operation. 

The  most  delicate  electrical 
currents  in  use  are  those  of 
the  telephone,  and  inspection 
must  be  ceaseless  that  the 
lines  may  be  kept  in  constant 
readiness. 

These  conditions  and  costs 
must  be  met  to  provide  this 
high  standard  of  service 
needed  and  demanded  by  the 
American  people. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
%  JW*  >3i  and  Associated  Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 


BLAZIN6-AWAY-INC05T-OEFENCE! 


DRY  GAS  OR  WET  VAPOR? 

In  all  the  claims  of  the  past  twenty  years,  regarding:  the  per- 
fecting- of  devices  for  the  use  of  oil  as  fuel,  an  unconscious 
truth  has  always  prompted  the  use  of  the  expression — "Oil 
Burner" — and  Oil  Burners  they  have  been,  for  wet  vapor  is 
nothing-  more  or  less  than  the  burning  of  oil — even  worse,  for 
wet  gas  is  the  fastest  of  carbon  makers — and  there  you  have 
the  whole  trouble. 

Almost  anyone  can  make  an  "Oil  Burner."  but  to  make  dry  gas.  clean,  hot 
and  economical,  remained  for  the  honest  effort  and  painstaking  thought, 
which  resulted  in  "The  World's  Most  Scientific  Oil-Gas  Burner" — the 
Dreadnaught.  Better  yet,  it  can  be  applied  to  any  stove  and  installed  by 
anyone — no  changes  to  make.  Real  progress  must  now  be  made  in  the  use 
of  oil  as  a  fuel — wc  have  perfected  the  art  for  you.  made  it  easy,  cheap  and 
full  of  comfort. 

Start  nineteen-twenty  right.  Orders  filled  promptly.  Circular  sent  ipM 
request. 

A  REAL  OIL-4.AS  IHRNER  AND  THE 
BEST  VALVE  EVER  PUT  ON  THE  MARKET 
PARCEL  POST— PREPAID  ANYWHERE  $8.50 

SCIENTIFIC  SPECIALTIES  CO., 

Manufacturers, 

310  South  Hill  Street, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Agents — For  convenience,  write  the  San  Francisco  Office,  10  Seventh  Street. 


a  limelike  substance  which  causes 
the  gums  to  become  sore  and  later  to 
recede,  thus  exposing  the  more  deli- 
cate portions  of  the  teeth. 

Pyorrhea  is  a  loathsome  and  per- 
sistent disease  of  the  sockets  of  the 
teeth  and  often  leads  to  their  loss. 
Successful  treatment  of  these  disor- 
ders can  only  be  given  by  a  dentist. 


All  members  of  a  family  should 
have  their  teeth  looked  over  by  a  good 
dentist  at  least  once  a  year,  that 
small  cavities  and  faults  may  be  cor- 
rected in  time. 


The  Egyptian  cotton  crop  of  1919-20 
is  estimated  at  1,243,000  bales  of  478 
pounds  each. 
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San  Francisco,  Dec.  24,  1919. 
BARLEY.  - 

Bailey  continues  to  show  strength  lor  both 
n-li  and  futures,  although  cash  price*  for  the 
feed  description  continue  unchanged.  May 
barley  is  quoted  at  $3.71,  indicating  the  deal- 
ers are  not  looking  for  lower  prices.  There 
is  very  little  of  the  shipping  grade  on  the 
market  and  what  there  is  is  said  to  be  not 
really  first  class.  None  of  this  is  offered  at 
less  than  S3. 75.  and  strictly  first  class  ship- 
ping would  doubtless  bring  a  higher  price. 

Peed   $3.05®  $3.75 

Shipping   $3.75 

OATS. 

Red  feed  is  unchanged  this  week,  although 
some  inferior  stuff  was  offered  at  a  lower  price 
than  last  week's  low.  Notwithstanding  this 
the  market  for  oats  is  showing  strength  in 
■  -onscquence  of  the  strength  of  the  barley 
market . 

Ked  feed,  per  ctl  $3.10  63.40 

Red  for  seed  Nominal 

Black  for  seed  Nominal 

Recleaned  Red  or  Black  for  seed ....  Nominal 
0OBN. 

There  was  a  demand  for  Egyptian  com  this 
week  lor  shipping,  purposes  and  the  really 
choice  Egyptian  found  purchasers  at  Be  cents 
above  the  high  of  a  week  ago.  California 
Yellow  was  unchanged  by  the  demand  for 
Egyptian. 

California   13.400 $3.50 

Egyptian,  choice   $3.40  lit  $3.75 

HAY. 

Receipts  of  hay  for  the  past  week  were  038 
tons  compared  with  1327  the  previous  week. 
The  decrease  was  probably  due  to  the  heavy 
demand  throughout  the  interior  for  hay  to 
feed  stock.  The  car  situation  continues  in 
bad  shape,  although  a  slight  improvement 
over  the  previous  lieek  is  noted.  It  is  inti- 
mated by  the  Railway  officials  that  this  car 
situation  will  probably  improve  slowly  from 
now  on.  With  the  dropping  off  in  the  re- 
ceipts to  such  an  extent  the  local  market  has 
been  strong  and  active  and  higher  prices  have 
been  demanded  for  such  hay  as  has  arrived. 
There  has  been  considerable  inquiry  for  hay 
from  the  south.  It  is  also  noted  that  con- 
siderable alfalfa  hay  has  been  purchased  in 
Nevada  and  is  being  shipped  to  various  points 
in  this  State. 

No.  1  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat. $22.00® $26.00 
No.  2  Wheat,  or  Wheat  &  Oat .  $21.00  ®  $23.00 

Choice  Tame  Oat  Hay  $24.00ft«  $27.00 

Wild  Oat  Hay  $20.00®  $23.00 

Barley  Hay   ,  $20.00  ft  $23.00 

No.  1  Alfalfa  Hay  $22.00  ft $27.00 

Stock  Hay   $1 7.00  ®  $20.00 

No.  1  Barley  Straw,  per  bale  .  .  ^     .50  ft  .80 
FEEDS TU] I  - 
Rolled   oats   were   higher   this   week,  but 
otherwise  the  market  prices  were  unchanged. 
The  demand  continues  fair  for  all  feedstuffs. 

Rolled  Barley   $72.00® 74.00 

Rolled  Oats   $70.00®72.00 

Alfalfa  Products   $42.00  6  46.00 

Cracked  Corn   $79.00ft  81.00 

POTATOKS,  ONIONS,  ETC. 

Potatoes  continue  to  advance  in  price,  and 
all  descriptions  sold  at  higher  levels  this  week. 
Onions  continued  strong  at  last  week's  figures. 
Hubbard  squashes  were  weaker  and  sold  a  half 
cent  off  from  last  week's  prices.  The  general 
vegetable  market  has  been  active  during  the 
week  and  the  holiday  demand  has  been  fully 
up  to  expectations. 

String  Beans,  tb  12©  25c 

Peas,  lb  15  © 25c 

Carrots,  per  sack  $1.00  ft  1.25 

Celery,  crate   $5.00 ft  6.00 

Cucumbers,  box   Nominal 

do.    Hothouse   $2.00@3.00 

Lettuce,  per  crate  $1.75ft2.00 

Tomatoes,  Stone   $1.00®  1.50 

Hubbard  Squash.  Ib  2©2t<!C 

Pumpkins,   sack   75c®  1.00 

Potatoes.  River  fancy,  ewt  $4.25 ©4.50 

do.    Choice,  ewt  $4.0064.25 

do.    Salinas,  ewt  $4.50®5.00 

do.    Oregon  Burbank.  ewt  $4 .25  ©4.50 

do.    Oregon  Gem.  ewt  $4 .25  W  4 .50 

do.    Idaho  Clem,  ewt.,  $4.25©4.50 

do.    Sweets,  new.  lb  4  'i  ©  4  %  e 

Onions.  Brown,  sack  $5. 00  (it  5.50 

do.    Yellow,  sack   $4.50*i5.00 

Garlic.   Ib  20  ft  22c 

BEANS. 

Beans  continue  quiet  and  firm.  The  ex- 
pectations are  that  a  much  livelier  market 
will  develop  after  the  holiday  season,  but  at 
present  there  is  not  much  movement.  The 
firmness  of  the  market  is  demonstrated  in  ad- 
vances made  irj  pinks.  Mexican  reds  and  large 
whites  of  the  new  crop.  The  San  Francisco 
price  of  baby  limas  also  advanced  to  within 
25  cents  of  the  association  price. 
Variety  Old  crop  New  crop 

Bayos   $8.00®8.50  $9.5069.75 

Blackeyes   $5.75  (ft  6.00    $6.25  ®  6.40 

Cranberry   $6.00  6  6.25    $7.25  ®  7.75 

Pinks   $5.50  ft  5.75     $6.25  6  6.60 

Red   Mexican   $5.00  f<«  5.75    $7.75®  8.00 

Tepary   $2.50 ft  2.75   

Garbanzos   $9.50®  10.00 

Large  Whites   $5.25® 5.50    $6.25 ft' 0.40 

Small  Whites   $6.00  ft 6.25    $6.40  «•> 0.50 

Limas,  Ass'n  prices  $14.75 

do     Baby,  Ass'n  prices  $13.00 

Limas.  S.  F.  prices  $13.25(fi  13.50 

do.    Baby.  S.  F.  prices  $12.50 di  12.75 

POULTRY. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  line  on  the  poultry 
market.  Quotations  of  the  previous  week 
cover  the  range  of  prices  for  the  present  week, 
but  the  main  interest  in  the  market  has  been 
centered  on  turkeys.  They  have  sold  as  high 
as  55  cents  in  cases  during  the  week,  and  the 
prediction  was  made  that  they  would  go  higher 
on  account  of  the  wet  weather.  However  the 
arrivals  seem  ample  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
mand, and  today's  prices  find  very  few  birds 
selling  at  53  cents,  with  52  as  the  most  rea- 
sonable quotable  price  for  the  top.  On  the 
other  hand  practically  no  stock  in  prime  con- 
dition is  being  offered  at  less  than  50  cents, 
and  such  an  offer  would  excite  suspicion.  The 


THE  MARKET  REPORTS 


market  for  the  day  before  the  holiday. 
Wednesday,  will  depend  entirely  on  the  re- 
ceipts over  night  and  in  the  early  morning. 
Broilers.  1%  lbs.  under...  35®37c 

do.    2  to  3  lbs  31®  35c 

Friers.  2  to  3  lbs  33®  34c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  34® 35c 

do.     Leghorns   30  ft' 33c 

Smooth  young  roosters,  per  lb.  (3  lbs. 

and  over)  32 ft 33c 

Old  roosters,  colored,  per  lb  22c 

Turkeys,  dressed,  young  spring,  lb..  .  .50® 52c 

do.    live'   45c 

Geese,  young,  per  lb  30®  32c 

»   do.    old.  per  Ib....  28@80c 

Squabs,  per  lb  HO® 05c 

Ducks,  young   30®  32c 

do.    old.  per  Ib   28c 

Belgian  hares,  live  tb  16®  20c 

do.    dressed   22  ®  25c 

Jack  Rabbits,  doz  $2.50  6  3.50 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  continues  slowly  to  ad- 
vance. The  exchange  price  of  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week  was  70  cents,  this 
being  the  first  trme  that  the  wholesale  price 
on  butter  in  this  city  has  reached  this  price 
in  the  history  of  the  exchange.  The  reason 
for  the  advance  and  extreme  firmness  of  butter 
is  largely  due  to  the  special  holiday  demand 
for  good  fresh  butter.  The  advance  in  priee 
is  expected  to  bring  an  unusual  amount  of 
butter  out  of  storage  for  immediate  use.  As 
there  is  something  over  twice  the  amount  in 
storage  as  a  year  ago  at  this  time  there  seems 
no  likelihood  of  a  real  shortage. 

Thu.    Krl.    Sat.    Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extra   65      65      65      66      66%  66  & 

EGGS. 

Extra  eggs  dropped  ten  cents  during  the 
week.  Pullets  showed  a  decline  of  T/2  cents 
and  undersized  of  8%  cents.  A  number  of 
reasons  are  given  for  this  slump  in  prices, 
but  perhaps  the  best  reason  is  the  drop  in 
the  Eastern  market.  Yesterday  eggs  on  the 
New  York  market  fell  from  5  to  7  cents  and 
today  the  New  York  price  is  again  lower  by 
5  cents.  A  drop  was  looked  for  after  Christ- 
mas day.  but  apparently  the  market  became 
topheavy  and  fell  before  expected.  Whether 
there  will  be  further  drastic  declines  after 
Christmas  is  a  question,  although,  of  course, 
it  is  conceded  that  there  will  be  a  gradual 
decline  in  price  from  now  on  until  the  peak 
of  production  is  again  reached.  The  drop  in 
extras  to  67  M  cents  to  the  retail  trade  has 


worried  the  storage  men  who  have  been  hold- 
ing this  description  firm  at  60  cents.  How- 
ever, the  official  reports  show  but  about 
18.000  cases  of  eggs  in  storage  in  the  San 
Francisco  market,  and  the  dealers  in  this 
description  should  have  no  difficulty  in  work- 
ing these  off  without  serious  loss. 

Thu.    Krl.    Sat.     Mon.    Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  72      71      70      68%  70  62 

Dirties  No.  1  

Ex.  pullets  68      62 Vj  61%  00      06  00% 
Undersized   63%  61%  81 V3  59      60  55 
CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  has  shown  weakness 
throughout  the  week.  Offerings  have  been 
liberal,  but  the  demand  seems  to  be  anything 
but  urgent.  When  California  flats  reached 
28%  for  the  fancy  the  firsts  temporarily  be- 
came normal.  Oregon  was  firmly  held  at  last 
week's  prices,  but  there  was  very  little  de- 
mand. 

California  Flats,  fancy  .,28 %c 

do.    Firsts  Nominal 

Y.  A..  Fancy  33 %c 

Oregon  Triplet  30  %c 

do.     Y.  A  34c 

FBESH  f  it  1  ITS. 
There  was  a  good  demand  throughout  the 
week  for  nearly  all  varieties  of  fresh  fruits 
on  the  market.  The  holiday  demand  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  fully  up  to  expectations. 
No  changes  in  quotations  are  noted. 

Apples.  Jonathan.  Oregon  $2.50®3.00 

do.    Spitzenberg.  Oregon  $2.00® 3.00 

do.     Bellflower  $1.75®  2.25 

do.    Pippins.  Calif  $2.00® 2.25 

do.    Lady.  Calif  $3.00® 3.25 

Quinces    Nominal 

Pears   $2. 00  <it  4. 00 

Grapes   $2.00® 2.26 

Persimmons,  box   :  $1,254(1.75 

Pomegranates.  %  orange  box.  ..  $1.50 ft  2. 00 
CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Like  the  fresh  fruits  there  was  a  good  de- 
mand for  citrus  fruits  throughout  the  week. 
The  market  is  well  supplied  with  all  descrip- 
tions and  prices  are  maintained  at  last  week's 
level. 

Oranges.  Valencias   $3.00 ft 4.50 

do.    Navels   $3.50  ft  5.00 

Lemons,  fancy   $4.75®  5  25 

do.    choice   $3.75®4.25 

do.    Arizona   $3.50® 4.00 

Grapefruit  $2.50®3.00 

do.    standard   $2.75®3.25 


Mandarins,  box   $2.00 

Tangerines   $150  6(3.00 

DRIED  'Kills. 
The  holiday  slackness  of  business  continues! 
in  the  dried  fruits,  but  no  tendency  to  weak- 
ness is  noted.  It  is  likely  that  after  the  first 
of  the  year  the  expected  demand  may  force 
sonic  prices  to  a  slightly  higher  level,  although 
it  is  most  likely  that  present  prices  will  show 
but  little  change.  • 

Prunes.  1919  crop:  Basis 
Sizes —  price 


30-40s 
40-508 
50- (ids 


Di  50  lb. I 
boxes  1 
21!4«] 
21\ol 
18\ J 
17**1 

i«%e] 
I5%e| 
14  %c4 


.  10  % 
.lie 


 18%c 

 16%e 

60-708   16c 

70-808   s  16  *c 

80-908   .14'  .• 

90-lOOs   14ttc 

100-1208   .• .  13c 

Raisins.  1919  crop: 
Seeded — 

Fancy.  16s.  pkg  11  %  ®  1 1  % 

Fancy,   12s.   pkg   $     0  9H 

Choice.  16s.  pkg  11  ®11* 

Choice.  12s,  pkg   9     ®  BE 

Loose  Muscats — 

4-crown  in  25s  1211 

3-  crown  in  25s  11 V 

2-crown  in  25s  

4-  crown  recleaned  in  25s  

HONEY, 

There  was  but  little  interest  in  honey  during 
the  past  week  On  demand  it  might  be  said 
to  show  weakness,  but  prices  showed  no  down- 
ward tendency,  as  both  buyer  and  seller  knew 
that  lowering  of  price  at  this  season  would 
have  little  stimulating  effect  on  the  demand. 

Water  White   18     iu  20c 

Light  Amber  (Mountain)  16%©lTc"9 

Anitx-r  lAllaJlal  14V.'<il5%e 

RICE. 

.The  rite  growers  firmly  believe  that  fail- 
ure of  Oriental  crops  means  higher  prices) 
for  rice  during  the  next  few  months,  but  a 
majority  of  the  local  dealers  are  suspicious' 
of  these  reports  of  shortage  in  the  Oriental 
crop  and  decline  to  base  their  price  or  ex- 
pectations on  it.  As  a  consequence  it  is  im- 
possible to  quote  prices  of  California  rice* 
which  dealers  and  growers  would  agree  to  be 
the  market.  Paddy  rice  has  sold  as  high  a* 
$7.75  and    some    growers    are    looking  for. 

1  $8.00.  Some  recleaned  California  Japan  ha* 
sold  at  $12.50.  But  neither  of  these  prices) 
may  be  regarded  as  other  than  a  momentary 

I  price  and  could  not  be  stated  as  the  market 
quotation  even  of  one  individual  day 


Special  Livestock  Market  Report 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  24.  1919. 
CATTLE — This  week  the  cattle  market  is 
very  quiet,  the  holiday  trade  going  largely  to 
poultry,  notwithstanding  the  unprecedented 
prices  prevailing  for  same.  Some  prime  beef 
has  been  in  demand.  In  the  East  some  de- 
pression is  felt,  and  the  lowest  price  levels  of 
the  season  have  been  reached.    Quotations  are: 

Steers.  No.  1  1000-1200  lbs  10 94®  11  He 

do.  No.  1.  1200-1400  lbs  10Vi  ft  1014  c 

do,  2nd  quality    9     ft  9%C 

do.  thin   7     ®  8c 

Cows  and  Heifers,  No.  1   SVift  9'4c 

do,  2nd  quality    7%®  8c 

do.  thin    4     @  6c 

Calves,  lightweight   12  Vj  ft  13c 

do.  medium   11     ft  12c 

do.  heavy    8  ®10c 

SHEEP — The  sheep  situation  is  firm.  The 
run  is  not  heavy,  and  the  receipts  are  readily 
absorbed.  Choice  lambs  and  fat  ewes  are  in 
especial  demand.    Qpotations  unchanged. 

Lambs,  yearling   lOftllc 

do.  milk   12  ft  13c 

Sheep,  wethers    9®  10c 

do.  ewes    6®  6%c 

HOGS — The  drop  of  about  a  cent  on  medi- 
um and  heavyweights  again  evidences  the  er- 
ratic trend  of  the  live  hog  market.  The  tone 
of  the  market  will  probably  improve  after  the 
holidays. 

Hogs.  bard,  grain- fed.  100  to  150  lbs.  14  >i  c 

do.  150  to  225  lbs  14c 

do.  225  to  300  lbs  14c 

do.  300  to  400  lbs  13c 


SHEEP — Lambs  continue  to  sell  very  well. 
Sheep  still  very  dull.  All  prices  the  same  as 
last  week. 

Prime  wethers   $8  .50®  9.50 

Yearlings   $  8.50®  9.60 

Prime  ewes   $  8.00®  8.50 

Lambs   $12.00%  13.00 


Los  Angeles,  December  24,  1919. 

CATTLE — Steers'  firm  and  in  fair  demand 
but  cows  reported  to  be  dull.  Quotations  are 
unchanged,  being  the  same  as  last  week. 

Per  cwl.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Beef  steers.  1000®  1100  lbs  $9.50®  11.00 

Prime  cows  and  heifers   $8.00®  8.50 

Good  cows  and  heifers   $7.00®  7.50 

Canners   $4.50ft'  5.00 

HOGS — This  market  reported  steady  and  the 
demand  is  fair.    Prices  unchanged. 

Per  ewt.  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles: 

Light   $14.00®16.00 

Heavy  averag-g  225®  276  lbs.  $13.00®  14.00 
Heavy  averag'g  275®  350  lbs.  $11.00®  12.50 

Rough  docked  20  lbs.  piggy  sows  40  lbs. 
and  stags.  40  per  cent. 


Portland,  Ore.,  December  23.  1919. 

CATTLE — Steady  to  lower;  receipts.  654. 
Steers,  best.  $11.25®  11.76:  good  to  choice. 
$10.25®  11:  medium  to  good.  $9.50610.26: 
fair  to  good,  $8.50®  9.50:  common  to  fair. 
$7ft8;  choice  cows  and  heifers.  $7.25 ® 9 : 
medium  to  good.  $5.7567.75:  fair  to  medium. 
$4.75® 5.25:  canners.  $3.2564.25;  bulls,  $5 
ft  5.50;  prime  light  calves.  $12.50 ft  14;  heavy, 
$7®  12;  stockers  and  feeders,  $8.50®  10. 

HOGS — Weak;  receipts  536.  Prime  mixed. 
$15.50ftl6:  medium  mixed.  $15615  50: 
rough  heavies,  $13.50614;  pigs.  $12.75614. 

SHEEP  —  Steady:  receipts  41.  Eastern 
lambs.  $13ftl3.75:  light  valley,  $11.50® 
12.50:  heavy.  $10.50®  11.50:  feeder  lambs. 
$10®  11.50:  yearlings.  $9.50®  10.60:  wethers. 
$9  ft  9.50:  ewes,  $6.50  ©7.50. 


EASTERN. 


Chicago,  December  23.  1919, 
HOGS— Receipts.  81,000:  estimated  tomor- 
row, 25.000.  Mostly  40®  50c  lower.  Bulk. 
$13.25613.50:  top.  $13.65:  heavy.  $13.25® 
13.50;  medium.  $13.30®  13.50:  light.  $13.15 
613.45;  light  light.  $12.85®  13.26;  heavy 
packing  sows,  smooth,  $12.75®  13.16:  pack- 
ing sows,  rough.  $12©12.76:  pigs.  $12.25® 
I  13.25. 

CATTLE — Receipts.    12,000:   estimated  to- 
morrow, 6.000.    Market   strong.    Beef  steers. 
I  medium     and     heavy     weight,    choice  and 
I  prime.  $18.75  6  20:  medium  and  good,  $11.26 
I  ®18.75;  common.  $8.75611.25;  light  weight, 
good  and  choice,  $14.2$®  19.30:  common  and 
medium.   $8614.25;  butcher  cattle,  heifers. 
$6.50614.75:    cows.  $6.35613.50; 
and  cutters,  $5.25®  6.35;  veal  calves 
®  16.25;  feeder  steers.  $6.75®  12.25; 
steer.  $6®  10.25. 

SHEEP — Receipts,  17.000.  Market  strong. 
Lambs.  $16.50®  17.75;  culls  and  common. 
$11.50®15.36;  ewes,  medium  and  good.  $8 
610.25:  culls  and  common.  $4.50  6  7.75. 


canners 
$15.50 
stockcr 


Special  Citrus  Market  Report 


1ms  Angeles,  Cal..  Dec.  22.  1919. 
The  balance  of  the  old  crop  of  Valencias 
will  probably  be  cleaned  up  within  %  few  days. 
They  are  selling  on  a  basis  of  $4.75  tc  $5.00 
delivered  for  Orange  county  fruit,  and  around 
SO  .50  delivered  from  other  cniinl.es.  Vilen- 
c'as  are  beginning  to  sh'jw  some  decay  and 
are  being  rapidly  replaced  by  the  new  crop 
of  navels  from  Tulare  county,  which  are  at 
this  time  exceptionally  good.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  about  300  cars  the  entire  crop  has 
been  moved  and  will  have  gone  into  consump- 
tion by  the  first  of  the  year.  F.  0.  B.  Cali- 
fornia quotations  on  Tulare  county  navels  are 


on  a  basis  of  $3.75  to  $4  per  box  for  cars 
running  30  per  cent  126's  and  larger:  ar.d 
about  $4  on  150s  and  smaller.  Most  of  the 
Southern  California  packing  houses  have  re- 
mained closed,  but  are  preparing  for  a  big 
rush  after  the  holiday  season. 

The  lemon  market  is  practically  dead  at  this 
time,  with  the  exception  that  some  of  the 
Middle  Western  markets  are  taking  limited 
supplies  at  $4  per  box  f.  o.  b.  There  still  re- 
mains on  the  market  49,200  boxes  of  foreign 
lemons  available  of*  sale. 

The  total  shipment  of  oranges  from  South- 
ern California  for  the  season  were  2.849  car- 
loads, and  614  carloads  of  lemons.  - 


LOS  ANGELES. 

Lo*  Angeles,  Dec.  22nd,  1919.  > 
BUTTER. 

Butter  advances  lc  since  last  week's  re- 
port. Demand  continues  good  and  receipts 
holding  up  well,  but  are  under  last  week's. 
We  are  able  to  give  receipts  for  five  days 

only — 185.500  lbs. 

Fresh.  California  extra  creamery  68e 

do.  prime  first   66c 

do.  first   «5c 

EGGS. 

This  market  shows  another  slump  in  prices. 

Fresh  ranch  declined  3c     and  pullets  are  lc 

lower.    A  good  demand  is  reported.  Receipts 

for  five  days  was  475  cases. 

Fresh  ranch,  extras   65c 

do.  case  count   61c 

Do.  pullets   59e 

rot  I.TKV. 

Turkeys  are  heavy,  hens  are  in  good  de- 
mand. Young  stuff  is  slow  in  selling  Prices 
steady  and  receipts  fair.    Broilers  lc  lower.  I 

Broilers.  1  to  Hi   lbs  37« 

Broilers.  1%  to  1\  'bs  39e 

Friers,  2  to  3  lbs  35c 

Hens   31®83| 

Roosters  (soft  bone  I.  3  lbs  and  up  33c 

Stags  and  old  roosters,  per  lb  19c 

Turkeys   35%45 

Ducks   25  633 

Geese  SM 

FRUITS. 

Apples  continue  to  sell  well  and  prices  are 
steady.  There  is  little  else  on  the  market 
outside  of  cold  storage  stock.     No  changes. 

in  prices. 

Japanese  Persimmons,  lb.   .   8®  14-sj^^ 

Apples — Belllleurs    4   tier   $1.75  <a  1.80 

Do,  Jonathan,  packed  box.  .  .  .$2.75®  3.0O 
Do.  Red  Permain.  packed  box.  .$1.75®  1.85 
Do.  While  Pel-main,  packed  box  $2.0062.25 
Do.  Yellow    Newtown  Pippins. 

packed  box   $2.00  6  2.25f 

Do.  Spitzenburg,   packed  box .  .  $3  00  <a  3  50 

VEGETABLES. 
There  is  little  coming  in  now  from  outside 
districts,    except    staples.     The    demand  is 
good  for  all  fresh  stuff.    Poor  stuff  hard  to 
move  at  any  price. 

Potatoes.  Northern   Kurhanks    .  .  .  $4  25  ft  4  50 

Do.  Idaho  Russets,  ewt  $4  SO' 

Sweet   potatoes   $2.5062.75 

Onions.  Stockton  yellows,  ewt.   .  .  $3.85  Cu  4.00 

Do.  While   Globe,    ewt  $4.75 ft  5.00 

Do,  Australian    Bi-own   $4.75® 5.00, 

Cabbage,  per  100  lbs  $2,00  4(2.25  ■ 

Lettuce,  crate  75c61.0ffH 

Rhubarb,  per  30-lb.  box   70c@1.0O 

Peas,  per  lb  >  7®l«s^H 

Peppers,  Bell,    lb   10®  12c  M 

Celery,   crate   $5.0065*4^1 

Cauliflower       rate   $2 .00*1  2.86  ■ 

HAY. 

Receipts  are  a  little  better  and  demand  ■ 
good.    Prices  are  steady  and  unchanged  sincafl 

last  week. 

F.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles. 

Barley  hay.  ton   $25.00  tt  29.0§^ 

Oat  hay.  ton   $28.0O*t  31 .00 

Alfalfa  Northern,  ton   $30.00 M  32.00 

Alfalfa,  local,  ton   $33  00  635 

Straw   $14.00610 

BEANS. 

This  market  is  still  dull,  but  prices 
holding  up. 

Limas,  per  ewt  $12.00 

Large  white,  per  ewt  $6.25 

Small  white,  per  ewt  SO  50 

Blackeyes.  per  ewt  $0.00*15.26 

Tepary,  per  ewt  $8.00  63.26 

Pink,  per  ewt  $0  25 
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linnet  troubles   573 

maturing  trees   811 

old  and  new  lands  for   627 

pruning    888 

ripening  in  storage   289 

standardization  of  varieties   600 

spraying  stone  fruits   516 

sulphuring,  wet  or  dry   321 

table  land  in  citrus  district   746 

G 

Goats   497.  901 

Grain.  Cal.  forecast  .  .  .  .  {   43 

dockage  handicap   40 

saved  by  lire  extinguisher   740 

Grapes,  American  grapes  in  Cal  513-518 

canning  grape  juice   128 

drying,  method  of   598 

Emperors    848 

market  for  dried  grapes   602 

laying  out  a  vineyard   382 

pruning  vine    844.  891 

stakes  for    889 

syrup    222 

Tokays    885 

to  make  grape  juice   480 

value  and  evaporation  of  dried  wine.  .  93 

vine  hopper    886 

wild  grape  vinegar   519 

Grasses    100 

H 

Hay,  pasture  conditions   203 

self-firing    739 

shrinkage  in  stacks    823 

Hogs,  beans  for   754 

auction  sales    904 

brood  sow   81 

buttermilk  vs.  skimmilk   176 

cocoanut  meal  for   338 

feeding  cull  raisins   443 

feeding  an  art   157 

feeding  methods   112 

feeding  young  pigs   268 

green  fruit  for    219 

good  housing  pays   337 

Hampshires   80 

horse  beans  for   219 

how  to  feed   21 

immunization  against  cholera  460-461 

keep  cool   273 

marketing    144 

potatoes  for   107 

products  of   268 

raisins  and  olives  for   483 

scours,  treatment  172.,  256 

shipping    172 

sow  overfed   338 

staggers    498 

warts  on    901 

worms  in  hogs   271 

Horses,  hot  weather  hints   264 

stallion  ass'n   277 

then  and  now   497 

diseases,  bad  results  from  cold   338 

open   joint   901 

pin  worm  in   107 

warts  on  mare's  nose   176 

I 

Intercrop,  caterpillars  from   848 

Irrigation,  basins  or  sprinklers   379 

community  pumping  succeeds   5 

co-operative  irrigation   642 

crops  grown  without  .  %   894 

dams,   adjustable   16 

new  meter  for   13 

practical  pointers.   388 

pumps    98 

spraying  methods   486 

spraying  stone  fruits   516 

tile  drainage.  .    92 

water,  economical  use  of   763 

water,  measuring   40 

I, 

Labor    161 

plentiful  on  Sespe  ranch   478 

Lime,  results  from  use   744 

Linnets,  red-headed   8 

troublesome   1+ 

Livestock,  auction  solves  selling  problems 

  250.  253 

at  State  Fair  346.  361 

balance-wheel  of  farming   249 

Brazil  assisting  livestock  industry.  .  .  .  617 

C.  C.  A    863.  871 

California  International  livestock  show.  545 

cattlemen  want  stock  yards   48 

cement  for  feed  troughs   870 

co-operation  among  shippers   532 

culls    H2 

dehorning    864 

Duthie-bred  shorthorns  in  Cal   139 

exhibition  at  State  Fair   366 

feeding  steers  on  pasture   352 


foot-and-mouth  disease    901 

grazing  on  nat'l  forest   251 

improved  stock  watering  devices   505 

judging    82g 

mail  order  business   536 

marketing  problems   34 

milking  shorthorns  useful   504 

new  forage  grasses  for   509 

packers    81 

number    885 

protection  act   108 

purebred  pays   298 

purebreds.  crossbreds,  or  grades   609 

railroad  half  rates  for  show  stock  ...  76 

review  for  1920   900 

shipping   833 

shorthorns  imported   76 

shorthorn  sales  guaranteed   177 

showyard  shrines   89 

value    885 

Loan  Funds   852 

SI 

Manures,  conserve  [   853 

value  of   4  75 

Mealy-bug    6 

Meat,  condemned   833 

Milk   124 

as  a  food  problem  ■   33 

production,  low  cost  of   266 

retail  price  of   093 

Moles,  in  berry  rows   35 

poisoning    12 

Mulberry,   non-fruiting   187 

N 

Nurserymen's  Association   sio 

Nursery  stock  for  1919.     159 

•  O 

Oaks,  dancing  gall  on  .'   219 

Olives,  ascolanos  unsatisfactory   000 

black  scale   295 

drainage    155 

grafting  of  707 

growing  and  pruning  in  !   714 

Onions,  high  priced   452 

Oranges.  June  drop  in  Tulare   441.  448 

navel  on  trifoliata     3 

new  maturity  test   628 

smutty   843 

thrips.   avoid   743 

Valencia  orchard   815 

yields    848 

Orient,  trade  invasion   449 

P 

Peaches,  almond  roots  for   155 

budding  over   515 

clings,  $1000  per  acre  crop   10 

fertilizing  trees   627 

fungous  diseases  reduce  crops   128 

message  to  growers   162 

processing    220 

sulphuring   224 

thrips — scarred    60 

Pears,  alligator   721 

blight  conditions  1919   167 

end  of  season  for   479 

King  Bartlett  of  Lake  Co..    291 

on  quince  root  f.  .  .  384 

picked  too  green   160 

pruning  cut-back  Bartletts   443 

pruning  Bartletts   515 

use  dry  sulphur  lor  scab   160 

wormy  a  dead  loss   517 

Peppers,  chili   636 

Plums,  cure  for  wormy  Wicksons   443 

Formosa  is  shy   379 

peaches  on  Jap.  plums   283 

varieties    59 

Power,  auto  trailer  fire  department     ...  16 

auto  ignition   855 

bales  hay  by  electricity   640 

dairy  machinery  at  fair   358 

demolishing  a  brick  wall   16 

demonstrations    17 

details  about,  wells   526 

electric  development    896 

engines,  oil  in  ,  .  856 

engines,  novel  uses  for   856 

experience  with  centrifugal  pumps.  .  .  .  086 

fool-proof  milking  pumps   345 

gas  low — stuck  on  hill    16 

new  plow  lift  attachment   44 

on  farm   44 

power  farming  only  thing   322 

power  farming  makes  new  opportuni- 
ties   234 

power  irrigate  from  river  200.  297 

power  drain  alfalfa  field   296 

pulley,  size  of    897 

selecting  an  irrigating  pump   584 

shock  absorbers   16 

State  Fair  farm  machinery   '.'56 

trailers  equipped  with  air  brakes  358 

tractors,  adapted  to  farming   43 

accessories  at  L.  A.  demonstration..  490 

appreciated  on  dairy  ranch   296 

avoid  freezing  in   753 

belt  horsepower  of   897 

compared  with  horses   316  | 

demonstrations  exhibitors   328 

handle  big  cover  crop   392 

improvements  at  L.  A.  demonstration  456 
improvements  seen  at  fair  348-3,60  1 


implement  exhibit   393 


leveling  land  with  &  power  scraper..  596 

moves  house   44 

new  thresher  on  market   45 

new  to  California   457 

on  110-aere  orchard   477 

nutting  road  bands  on   642 

records    17 

reducing  upkeep  50%   720 

tractor  better  than   horses  313,  527 

tractors  130.  188 

vineyard  subsoiling  lor   898 

What  a  buyer  wants  to  know.  .  .  1X8.  042 

what  your  tractor  delivers   582 

Prices,  record  fruit  crop   1 

Prunes,  best  type  of  big   281 

cutting  off  feeding  roots   032 

covering  for  bark  beetle   187 

driers  and  drying   102 

dusting  for  mites   190 

gypsum  as  fertilizer   123 

grafting  peach  on  French  prune   443 

giving  them  a  Turkish  bath   518 

method  of  drying  . ,   .">98 

on  peach  almond   518 

peach  blight  and  red  spider  on   027 

pruning  of   34 

preparation  for  harvest   1 26 

precocious  in  Tulare   8 

prices   94 

red  spider  ground  connection.   283 

removing  knots  in  summer   91 

slow  in  development   7 

standardization  of  French   189 

temperatures  for  evaporating   95  _ 

water  on   00 


what  prune  in  dry  soil   475 

wiring  trees  38.  96 

Poultry,  artificial  light   801 

blood  pure   834 

Caponized    906 

cold  storage  holdings   806 

combs,  discolor   802 

culling  pays  dividends   211 

culling  the  flock   115 

increase  weight  by  grading  up   211 

market  ready  for  capons   242 

outlook  promising   147 

purebred    52 

summer  care  of  chicks   115 

shows  L.  A   834 

shows  Oakland   801 

R.  I.  R.  early  layers   403 

hens,  amount  of  grain  at  feeding   466 

are  contrary   731 

blackeyes  as  ration  466 

fall  off  in  egg  production   661 

forcing  early  laying   801 

layers  good    906 

laying  hens  should  exercise  403 

minerals  for  moulting  hens   179 

ration,  balanced   873 

use  gras8hopi>ers  for  feed   307 

wet  or  dry  mash  for   27 

with  records  in  demand   807 

eggs,  care  in  handling   115 

,    Chinese    801 

feeding  for   539 

hatches,  early   834 

have  blood  spots   590 

laying  contest  802.  875 

production   834  ,  835.  872 

profit  from  purebred  stock   52 

standardization    900 

transportation    900 

diseases,  chickens  get  cholera   82 

lice  on  chickens   402 

look  out  f«r  limberneck   339 

pullets  act  wobbly   402 

roup   835 

swollen  eyes  and  blindness.  .  .   378 

turkeys,  fattening   872 

die    872 

distemper  in   872 

moving   |   873 

Pigeons,  building  houses  for   339 

market  for  "white  king"   389 

Potatoes,  crop  short  in  1919   196 

what  can  be  done  about  Cal.  potatoes. 

 484.  580 

seed  situation    822 

B 

Rabbits,  as  fur-bearing  animals   619 

catching  cold   242 

do  not  breed   762 

feeding  for  rapid  growth   339 

fur-bearing  animal   402 

have  slobbers   701 

shipping  and  skinning   900 

spotted  liver   26 

summer  care  of   211 

Rains.   December   842 

Rice,  conditions  favorable   66 

how  sold  under  ass'n   718 

quest  for  earlier  varieties   390 

to  save  trampled  t .  .  583 

upland    771 

yields  increase   40 

Roses,  at  elevation   59 

blemishes  on  leaves   35 

diabroticas  on   91 

non-opening  buds   3 

61d  or  new  wood  on  -.   187 

suckering  bushes   315 

Raisins,  co-operative  selling   188 

feeding  for  pork   013 

prices  1919  64.  290 

Rhubarb    811 

Rootstock    453 

S 

Sheep,  beginners,  suggestions  for   205 

ewes,  time  to  select   145 

fall  lambing  of  ewes   722 

more  to  sheep  than  wool  or  mutton .  .  .  330 

novel  dipping  method   18 

profit   producers   80 

Shows:  Calif.  International  Livestock...  545 

Chicago  International  829.  870 

Pac.  International   871 

State  Fair  346.  361.  366.  394 

weevils  on   91 

Silage,  sunflowers  for    256 

sunflowers  a  success    657 

sorghum  for  silage    443 

danger  in  firing  sorghum    443 

suggestions  for  beginners    285 

winter-grown    843 

Sprays,  wet  or  dry    811 

Strawberries,  eastern,   non-productive    .  .     .59  1 

pollenizing  everbearing    349 

Sudan  Grass   '   811 

Sulphur,  importance  of    280 

Squash,  blooming  of    607 

Swine  (See  Hogs) . 

T. 

Tomatoes,  pushed  too  hard   816 

marketing   troubles  disappear   570 

Trees,   setting    815 

borers    842 

Turkeys,  crop-bound    339 

hatching    26 

have   swollen   eyes    619 

turkey  mopes  :  :   590 

V 

Vegetables,  nematode  infestation    155 

vetch,  as  honey  plant   315 

W 

Walnuts,  cutting  back  young  walnuts  .  .  94 

chaparral   land,   on    22'- 

dusting   for  thrips — -results   97 

failing   _   187 

flat-headed  borer  in  \   219 

Growers'  Spray  Co   810 

harvesting  and  processing    290 

late  developments    445 

of  Interior  valley    3 

orchard    starting   59 

pruning  old  trees    517 

refrigerating  walnut  trees   687 

sirup  on    315 

transplanting  walnut  trees    739 

varieties    230 

varieties  adapted  to  N.  California....  125 

Warehouses,  for  grain  sorghums   818 

Wheal,  1919  crop    14 

better  than  barley  for  1920  crop   284 

Bunyip  proves  desirable    716 

early  Baart  made  good    065 

editorial    186 

Government  price  not  for  farmers.  .  .  .  164 

how  to  increase  wheat  yields   750 

preparations  for  planting    860 

Wool,  pulling    300 
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SURPRISE  OF  HER  LIFE 

Kinsella  Co. — Since  I've  been 
Kiving  my  hens  "TWO  for 
ONE"  they  have  given  me  the 
surprise  of  my  life.  I  have 
kept  hens  for  about  30  years, 
but  never  before  have  I  had 
them  nearly  all  laying  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  "TWO  for 
ONE"  is  the  miracle  that  has 
transformed  my  hens.  You 
are  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  such  a  wonderful  egg 
producer. 

MRS.   ANNA  McEMBER, 
St.  Mary's  Lake,  Pentwater.Mich. 


Ti: AUK  MARK 


100  PULLETS— 2,700  EGGS 

Kinsella  Co., 

Gentlemen:  —  Your  "TWO 
for  ONE"  is  certainly  arreat  to 
start  pullets  laying.  I  besan 
feeding  it  August  20th  to  my 
100  early  pullets  and  nearly 
all  of  them  began  laying  at 
once.  One  month  they  laid 
2,700  eggs.  I  can't  say  enough 
for  "TWO  for  ONE." 

MRS.  E.  E.  NALL, 

Lewiston.  Mo. 


BREAKS  ALL  RECORDS 
IN  EGG  PRODUCTION 

World's  Record  in  Egg  Production  Broken  by  6  Different  Flocks 
of  Hens  by  the  use  of  "TWO  for  ONE." 

READ  WHAT  THEY  SAY: 


56  HENS.  1734  EGGS 

"Since  I  began  the  use  of  'TWO  for  ONE'  my 
chickens  are  now  the  picture  of  health,  and  are  now 
regular  layers.  It  hurried  their  moult  and  made 
them  lay  while  moulting.  I  have  never  found  its 
equal  for  err  production.  I  hare  received  wonderful 
results.  haYin?  rotten  1.734  errs  from  66  hens,  and 
at  this  writing  they  continue  to  shell  them  out.  lay- 
ing to  their  full  capacity. 

JUDGE  A.  R.  BERRYHILL.  Vada,  Mo." 


28  HENS.  810  EGGS 

"I  truly  believe  your  tonic  is  grand.  I  think  it  has 
helped  my  hens  wonderfully.  If  anybody  wishes  to 
ret  lots  of  errs  they  must  give  their  hens  'TWO  for 
ON E.'  In  one  month  I  got  810  eggs  from  my  28 
hens.    Wishing  you  good  luck.  I  am,  yours  truly. 

VIOLA  SMITH,  Udell.  Iowa." 


10  HENS.  299  EGGS 

"I  commenced  feeding  your  tonic  about  10  days  be- 
fore the  1st  of  September,  and  also  fed  it  during  Sep- 
tember. I  And  since  feeding  the  tonic  I  got  299  errs 
from  my  10  hens.  The  tonic  is  the  best  I  ever  tried 
and  I  shall  always  keep  a  supply  on  hand.  It  alone 
is  what  produced  these  results.    Yours  truly, 

P.  S.  SIEGRIST.  Logan.  Kas." 


50  HENS.  1542  EGGS 

"I  am  using  your  "TWO  for  ONE'  tonic  and  my  50 
hens  laid  1.542  errs.  The  best  tonic  I  have  ever 
used."  MRS.  E.  M.  HALSTEAD. 

Strawberry  Point,  la." 


10  HENS.  310  EGGS 

Stanley  Dillman.  Olenbeulah,  Wis.,  writes:  "My 
flock  of  hens  never  skipped  a  day  after  'TWO  for 
ONE'  had  taken  effect.  In  October  my  10  hens  laid  310 
eggs,  or  an  egg  every  day  in  the  month,  for  each 

hen." 


50  HENS.  1533  EGGS 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Duke.  Wisdom.  Ky..  writes:  "When  I 
began  using  'TWO  for  ONE'  I  was  only  gettuig  one 
or  two  eggs  a  day.  I  am  now  getting  49  and  30.  My 
50  hens  laid  1.533  eggs  in  October." 


Each  of  the  above  statements  was  sworn  to  and  witnessed  before  a  notary  public.   They  are  only  samples  of  the  thousands 

of  letters  that  are  coming  in  to  us  from  poultry  raisers  throughout  every  section  of  the  United  States,  who  are  amazed  and  as- 
tounded at  the  truly  marvelous  results  obtained  by  using  "TWO  for  ONE."  Nothing  like  it  was  ever  heard  of  before.  Records 
are  falling  North,  South,  East  and  West.  All  of  the  best  efforts  of  poultry  raisers  heretofore  pale  into  significance  when  car- 
pared  with  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  the  great  poultry  tonic,  "TWO  for  ONE." 

World's  Greatest  Egg  Producer 

"TWO  for  ONE"  tones  up  the  flock.  "TWO  for  ONE"  makes  laggards  lay.  "TWO  for  ONE"  has  been  tried  and  tested 
in  every  state  in  the  Union — was  not  put  on  the  market  until  we  were  assured  of  results.  "TWO  for  ONE"  is  sold  under  a  posi- 
tive guarantee — your  money  back  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  "TWO  for  ONE"  keeps  flocks  healthy  and  prevents  disease.  "TWO 
for  ONE"  makes  hens  lay."  during  the  coldest  winter  weather.  "TWO  for  ONE"  will  beat  the  best  your  poultry  yard  has  ever 
done.   "TWO  for  ONE"  will  double,  triple,  may  even  quadruple  your  egg  profits. 


All  Poultry  Raisers  Endorse  "TWO  for  ONF 


Delighted  with  the  K.-uii- 

Kinsella  Co. — I  am  simply  delighted 
with  the  results  obtained  by  the  use  of 
your  poultry  tonic,  "TWO  for  ONE."  t 
thought  my  hens  were  laying  as  well 
as  they  could  before  I  started  using 
"TWO  for  ONE,"  but  since  using  it  I 
find  that  every  hen  could  he  made  to 
do  her  best  all  the  time. — Mrs.  C.  W. 
Fitzhugh.  Whitehall.  Mont. 


13  leghorns — 191  Eggs. 

Kinsella  Co. — Have  used  your  tonic 
before  and  like  it  very  much.  My  13 
Leghorns  laid  191  eggs  in  one  month. 
— Mrs.  Mary  Rogers,  Wolf  Bayou.  Ark. 


Doubled  Egg  Production 

Kinsella  Co. — My  10  hens  have  don- 
bled  their  egg  production  since  using 
your  tonic,  in  September  they  laid  263 
eggs.  —  Leonard    Whitney,  Henniker, 

N.  H. 


3  Dozen  Eggs  a  Day  Since 
Using  "TWO  for  ONE" 
Kinsella  Co. — I  will  let  your  know 
how  many  eggs  I  have  received  since 
using  "TWO  for  ONE"  egg  tonic,  on 
the  average  of  3  doz.  per  day  from  37 
hens.  Yours  truly.  Mrs.  E.  Munro. 
Stapleton,  Neb. 


66  Hens — 1.155  Eggs 

Kinsella  Co.  —  Since  using  your 
"TWO  for  ONE"  egg  tonic  my  66  hens 
laid  1,155  eggs  in  one  month. — Mrs.  P. 
W.  Holtcl.  Montrose.  Mont. 


6  Hens — 100  Eggs 

Kinsella  Co. — I  think  your  "TWO 
for  ONE"  is  2-forl  sure  enough,  and 
it  sure  made  my  hens  lay.  I  have  six 
hens  and  the  last  3  weeks  they  laid 
100  eggs,  an  average  of  16  2-3%  apiec. 
— Clifford  Helton.  Woodbine,  Ky..  R.  F. 
D.  No.  1.  Box  35. 


From  8  Eggs  a  Day  to  24 

Kinsella  Co. — I  commenced  feeding 
your  tonic  on  the  28tb  day  of  August, 
at  which  time  I  was  getting  8  and  9 
eggs  a  day.  in  10  days  I  was  getting 
24.  I  have  told  all  my  friends  about 
your  wonderful  remedy  and  what  it  did 
for  my  bens.  I  wish  everybody  would 
try  it  and  get  the  results  that  I  did 
from  a  SI  box.  I  am  thankful  to  you 
for  the  results,  as  eggs  are  selling  at 
82c  per  doz. — Mrs.  Mollie  Blankley. 
Unadilla.  N.  Y. 


NOTICE 


Owing  to  the  steadily  increasing  cost  of  the 
Ingredients  used  in  the  preparation  of  our 
"TWO  for  ONE"  tonic,  we  will  be  forced  to 
increase  the  price  when  our  present  supply  Is 
sold.  Our  advice  to  poultry  raisers  is  to  lay  in 
a  large  supply  at  the  present  market  price 
and  avoid  the  increase  which  is  sure  to  come 
in  the  near  future. 


EGGS  ALL  WINTER  Now  te  the  time  toinsure 

are  now  selling  at  /5c  to  $ 
tonic  that  makes  them  stronger,  healthier,  and  bet 
doable  your  profits.  The  cost  is  small,  the  profits 
will  be  laying  all  winter  when  your  neighbor's  ha 
for  you  than  you  ever  dreamed  of.  Order  today  an 
maker.  The  coupon  is  also  your  entry  blank  for  o 
box,  or  better  yet,  our  Special  Offer  of  $2.00  for  1 
$1.00  box.  This  costs  you  one-fifteenth  of  a  cent  a 
tional  etrers  you  will  receive  from  your  flock. 

MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  %ZX£^ZT& 

Take  advantage  of  this  offer  and  Bend  in  your  order  today:  t 
absolutely  FREE  to  all  users  of  this  wonderful  tonic.  Clip  t 
more  eggs  than  ever  before,  a  healthier  and  better  flock,  and 
every  month  to  users  of  our  tonic.    Do  it  TODAY — NOW.  T 


yourself  an  ample  egg  supply  for  the  winter.  Eggs 
1  a  dozen.  Give  your  hens  "TWO  for  ONE,"  the 
ter  laying  hens.    Increase  your  egg  supply  and 

are  large.  Don't  wait.  Begin  now.  So  your  hens 
ve  quit.  The  tonic  will  be  a  greater  profit-maker 
d  make  every  chicken  you  hatch  a  greater  money- 
ur  big  egg-laying  contest,  the  price  is  only  J1.00  a 
arge  box  containing  three  times  as  much  as  the 
day,  per  ben,  or  less  than  lc  a  dozen  for  the  addi- 

for  it.  Every  box  of  "TWO  for  ONE"  is  sold  under  the  dis- 
if  you  are  not  enUrely  satisfied  you  get  your  money  back, 
his  will  entitle  you  to  an  entry  in  the  big  contest,  which  is 
he  coupon  and  mail  now.  It  will  mean  greater  profit  to  you — 
a  chance  to  win  one  of  the  35  big  cash  prizes  we  are  giving 
he  coupon  is  your  first  step  toward  a  larger  income. 


KINSELLA  CO.  2344  LeMoyne  Building,  ChicagoJII, 

  The  House  That  Returns  Your  Money  If  Not  Satisfied  


Mail  This  Coupon  Now!  \ 

Kinsella  Co.,  2344  Le  Moyne  Bldg.,  Chicago,  HI.  , 

Gentlemen:  I  want  to  increase  the  erg-laying  abil-  J, 
ity  of  my  hens,  make  more  money  out  of  my  ehi'kens  jj 
and  take  advantage  of  the  high  prices  that  win  V«  f 
be  paid  during  the  coming  winter.    So  please  find  en-  ^ 

closed  f   for  a  box  of  "TWO  for  ONE"  as 

checked  below. 

*     (Check  in  squares  opposite  size  wanted.) 

1  box   U-00  [  J 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Box  (containing  as  moch  as  3  $1.00  boxes)  »2.00  [  ] 

(The  above  prices  include  war  tax.) 

This  order  entitles  me  to  an  entry  in  your  prize  egg- 
laying  contest,  for  which  you  are  to  send  me  full  par- 
ticulars, and  my  money  is  to  be  returned  if  I  am  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  tonic. 


Name 


1 


1 


